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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


In the silent night the new century 
was born, in a silence greater than all the 
noise of careless crowds which thronged 
many of our streets, a silence eloquent of 
. earnest thought and of solemn issues. In 
‘the cathedrals and in thousands of places 
of worship throughout the land watch- 
night services were held, and again special 
services on New Year’s Day. The text of 
the New Year’ssermon in St. Paul’s and 
at many other services was :— 


- Speak unto the children of Israel] that 
they goforward. 
And to this, as one of the best of New 
Year’s mottos, we will add the lines from 
Lowell’s “ Present Crisis’ :— 
New oceasions teach new duties; Time 
makes ancient good uncouth ; 
They must upward still, and onward, who 
would keep abreast of Truth. 


Some of the most searching words were 
those spoken by Canon Gore at the watch- 
night service in Westminster Abbey. The 
century was closing, he said, with a wide- 
spread sense of disappointment and 
anxiety among those who cared most for 
righteousness and truth inthe world. The 
literature of the day was singularly with- 
out “ inspiration,” and the people without 
.conspicuous leaders. The dominant cry 
was of Empire. That was a word which 
might cover a noble and rich patriotism, a 
belief both humbling and inspiring in a 
Divine purpose working through us. But, 
looked at as it existed, it could not afford 
much satisfaction to any one who believed 
that righteousness alone exalteth a nation. 
It was poor in moral quality, and 
appeared, behind only too thin a veil, as 
the worship of our unregenerate British 
selves, without humility or fear of God. 
And meanwhile great vices were dominant 
and unabashed, and the mass of the 
people remained stolidly indifferent to the 
efforts of religious teachers, But ‘“ the 


good old times ” existed only in imagina- 
tion, and they had really gone forward 
and not backward. The forces of religion 
and righteousness were not exhausted. We 
must wait in humility and penitence and 
hope for a fresh movement of the Divine 
Spirit, to fulfil the purpose of God for our- 
selves and for the world. 


We should be glad to think that the 
service held on New Year’s Day in the 
Evesham parish church was but one out of 
many instances of an earnest spirit of 
civic unity and harmony among the 
members of different churches at the 
opening of the century. At Evesham the 
Vicar and the Mayor (who is a member of 
the Baptist Church) issued a joint invita- 
tion to the people of the town to attend a 
united service in All Saints’ Church. The 
Baptist, Wesleyan, and Unitarian ministers, 
together with the vicar of a neighbouring 
parish, joined by invitation in the proces- 
sion of the Mayor and Corporation, magis- 
trates, and others from the Town Hall to 
the church, and the service was of a help- 
ful and impressive character. 


Tae Commonwealth of Australia was 
inaugurated on New Year’s Day by a 
great gathering of the people at Sydney, 
and- a picturesque ceremony, at which 
Lord Hopetoun took the oath of office as 
Governor-General, representing the Queen, 
and the new Federal Ministry were 
sworn. The proceedings began with the 
singing, by a choir of a thousand. voices, 
of the hymn, “O God, our help in ages 
past.” The following message from the 
Colonial Secretary was read :— 


The Queen commands me to express 
through you to the people of Australia [er 
Majesty’s heartfelt interest in the inaugura- 
tion of the Commonwealth, and her earnest 
wish that, under Divine Providence, it may 
ensure the increased prosperity and well- 
being of her loyal and beloved subjects in 
Australia. 


There was a further message of cordial 
greeting from Her Majesty’s Government 
welcoming Australia to her place among 
the nations united under the Queen’s 
sovereignty, recognising the accomplished 
Federation as making for the permanent 
unity of the Empire, and recognising with 
satisfaction “that the wider powers and 
responsibilities henceforth secured to 
Australia will give fresh opportunity for 
the display of that generous loyalty and 
devotion to the Throne and Empire which 
has always characterised the action in the 
past of its several States.” 

Amone the New Year’s honours it is 
announced that Mr. Edmund Barton, 
Q.C., the first Prime Minister of the new 
Australian Commonwealth, and _ Sir 
Samuel Griffith, the Chief Justice of 


Queensland, have been admitted to the 
Privy Council. Many of our readers will 
have noted with pleasure the honour of 
knighthood conferred on Mr. Edward 
Henry Busk, Chairman of Convocation of 
the London University. 


To Dr. Brooke Herford, at the opening 
of this year, which marks his jubilee in 
the ministry, we must add here to what 
Mr. Tarrant has so well said at the close 
of his “‘ Provincial Letter” a word of the 
most cordial and affectionate greeting and 
good wishes, in which we are sure that our 
readers will heartily join. 


Tue January Mill Hill Pulpit contains 
the sermon preached by the Rev. Charles 
Hargrove before the Yorkshire Unitarian 
Union on the first day of the new century, 
with the title “Forward!” Looking into 
the future, Mr. Hargrove sees all the old 
dangers and the old enemies of Pilgrim’s 
Progress, though in different guise, still 
standing in the way. Nevertheless, he 
bids his hearers take courage and go for- 
ward. The prospect neither of death nor 
of failure must daunt those who have 
simply to be true to their high calling, 
“to do righteousness and speak truth and 
fear none but God.” The spirit of un- 
compromising selfishness is the spectre of 
the twentieth century, but may be, it will 
vanish, as we boldly approach to the en- 
counter :-— 


Let us so hope and pray, but rather 
““take to ourselves the whole armour of 
God, and with the shield of faith and sword 
of the Spirit’’ go forth to the battle. Of 
this, more than aught else, afeard—lest we 
be ourselves overtaken with the blindness 
which limits our vision within the narrow 
horizon of the material world, lest the souls 
begotten of God die within us. Nay, we 
need not fear, so long as we ‘‘ go forward.”’ 
With this our motto we shall march secure, 
and failing all on earth shall not fail of the 
Kingdom which Jesus won, ‘‘ going be- 
fore’’ his disciples to Calvary and death. 


Mr. Hararove’s sermon, “ Morward,” 
was preached at a special united service of 
consecration and communion in Mill Hill 
Chapel, Leeds, which was conducted by 
the Revs. J. Ellis and E. W. Lummis, the 
subsequent communion service being con- 
ducted by the Revs. J. E. Manning and 
H. Ceredig Jones. In the afternoon a 
conference- of the Yorkshire Unitarian 
Union was held in the Priestley Hall, to 
consider the work of Unitarians in the 
new century. The chair was taken by Mr. 
Grosvenor Talbot, president of the Union, 
and important resolutions were passed. 
The meeting was reported with some ful- 
ness in the Leeds Mercury of Jan. 2, but a 
copy did not reach us in time for use this 
week, and we must reserve our report for 
next week, 
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Tnx report published last week in the 
Daily Chronicle that the late Lord O’Hagan 
before his death had been received into 
the Roman Church, we received with 
entire disbelief, and we now hear from 
Lord O’Hagan’s family that a telegram, 
in answer to inquiries, has reached them 
from South Africa, in which it is stated 
that Lord O’Hagan arrived in a conscious 
condition at the hosp‘talin which he died 
and entered himself on his arrival as a 
Protestant on theofficial register, according 
to the regulation. It follows from the 
contents of that telegram that the ramour 
above referred to cannot have any founda- 
tion in fact, since his fatal illness, from 
beginning to end, did not last a month, 
while the rumour suggested that a con- 
version had been effected, not during the 
illness but before it, when Lord O’ Hagan 
was still quite well. The Daily Chronicle, in 
publishing this contradiction on Wednes- 
day, added that its statement had been 
made ‘‘on the authority of a leading 
ecclesiastic and also of a near relative of 
the priest who claimed to have received 
him into the Church.” It is well known 
how eager “leading ecclesiastics” are in 
such cases to make the most of any rumour 
of conversion, and even without the 
explicit testimony which we have quoted, 
we should have been quite satisfied as to 
the meaning of the rumour. Our readers 
will remember the testimony borne (by 
one who had the most intimate know- 
ledge) in the memorial notice which we 
published on Dec. 22, to the fact that Lord 
O’Hagan “had embraced with singular 
lucidity and moral courage the principles 
for which our Free Churches stand.” 

On New Year’s Day the Daily News pub- 
lished a number of interesting “‘ Interviews 
with Experts” as to the outlook imto the 
new century. As to religion the Rev. H. R. 
Haweis, of St. James’s, Marylebone, said 
that the only hope of the Church of the 
Twentieth Century was “ that it should 
make a clean sweep of 1900 years of 
theology and get back to Christ.” 
The various theological statements have 
been useful in their own age, as vehicles of 
a certain amount of Christian truth, 
“but as Dean Milman said in his wise 
‘History of Christianity,’ Theophilus of 
Antioch, who invented the doctrine of the 
Trinity—or, at all events, coined that 
theological word—did not thereby very 
greatly benefit the Church.” And so with 
every other dogma, the underlying 
spiritual truth needs to be stated afresh, 
when the expression, living, and satis- 
factory to one age, has become false and 
dangerous to another. 


The Twentieth Century Church will insist 
upon re-statement on a large scale. Present 
theological text-books are obsolete. They 
practically teach men and women infidelity. 
The Cimmerian darkness of Sunday-school 
teaching must be abandoned; the con- 
scientious agonies of devout Sunday-school 
teachers must be relieved. . . . Our mistake 
is in pretending to believe obsolete state- 

“ments which once expressed truth, but 
which are now seen to be defective. We 
should diseard them openly and plead for 
proper re-statements, as Harvey Goodwin, 
late Bishop of Chester, said not long before 
he died. What would be thought of the 
astronomer who proposed to revive the 
Ptolemaic theory that the sun went round 
the earth when we know better ? What is 
the use of teaching the verbal inspiration 
of the Bible when we know that the Bible 
is not verbally inspired? People now de~« 
spise the clergy on account of the old 


rubbish they are not ashamed to teach, The 
twentieth century will not tolerate them 
unless they mend their ways. 


So with regard to hell, and the resurrec- 
tion of the body. And the new century 
will have to change its attitude towards 
the religions of the world, recognising 
that God has always been revealing Him- 
self, as men were able to receive it. ‘The 
teachings of Buddha, Zoroaster, Con- 
fucius, Moses, by a certain moral and 
spiritual solidarity, show that all religions 
are of Divine origin, though Christianity 
is the religion which belongs to the 
fulness of time.” 


The whole missionary method must be 
altered in the coming century. The 
Christian religion can only spread. properly 
fromthe Christian life—the lives of English- 
men and Englishwomen, not merely from 
the Christian dogma, nor the Christian 
machinery, the Christian calico, or even 
the Christian bayonet. The only way for 
missions to be healthy is for the English 
people abroad so to improve their minds 
and intelligences as to make the natives 
come and implore them to reveal the secret 
of such marked superiority and goodness, 
which under their own faulty system they 
seem unable to attain. The real Christian 
influence should spread as Christ spread 
His religion, by enthusiasm for ameliorating 
the physical as well as the spiritual condi- 
tion of the people. 


As to the. different churches of this 
country, Mr. Haweis looks forward to a 
spiritual federation, voluntary, not en- 
forced, and to the claims of the sacer- 
dotalists giving place of spiritual facts. 


Tuis week’s Punch contains the last 
cartoon that we are to have from Sir John 
Tenniel, who, at the age of eighty, in the 
fulness of his powers, as this week’s car- 
toon clearly shows, retires from the posi- 
tion which he has held with*so much 
distinction for fifty years. Tenniel, as 
the dignified and graphic exponent of the 
united wisdom of Mr. Punch’s council, 
has written history in a form which will 
remain among the records, by no means 
the least valuable, of the last fifty years, 
and his work is worthily closed by this 
last cartoon, which represents Old Time, 
with the infant 1901 on his arm, and the 
angel of Peace by his side, checking, with 
uplifted hand, the destructive chariot of 
War. 

Tue special attention of our London 
readers i8 called to the advertisement in 
another column of Mr. J. H. Leigh’s 
reading of The Merchant ‘of Venice 
next Saturday afternoon (Jan. 12), in aid 
of the funds of the London Domestic 
Mission. 

Lorp Armstrone, who died on Thurs- 
day week, at the age of ninety, was one of 
the great inventors, in an age remarkable 
beyond all others for progress in mechani- 
cal and scientific knowledge. Yet he was 
educated, and for some years practised .as 
a lawyer in his native city of Newcastle- 
on-Tyne. His first great invention was 
the hydraulic crane, after which he turned 
his attention to ordnance, and the Arm- 
strong gun achieved for him a terrible 
fame throughout the world. In 1863 Sir 
William Armstrong, as he was at that 
time, was president of the British Associa- 
tion and dealt -with the question of the 
coal supply of this country. His peerage, 
which dies with him, dates from the 


Jubilee year, 1887, Preaching on Sunday 
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‘morning at the Church of the Divine 


Unity, Newcastle-on-Tyne, the Rey. Frank 
Walters referred to the death of Lord 
Armstrong, speaking of him as “ a master 
in. scientific research, a magnificent 
organiser of industry, and a veritable 
creator in mechanical design.” And Mr. 
Walters added :— 


It is worth pondering how that fragile 
physical frame enshrined those mental 
powers that yoked the forces of nature to 
his will, and embodied his ideals in the” 
mighty steamer, thethunderous gun, and the 
electric dynamo, ‘The forces of nature were 
the strength to which this genius was 
allied; and the laws of God became the 
instruments whereby he achieved his 
triumphs. He needs no monument to per- 
petuate his memory amongst the people who 
always speak his name with such honour- 
able pride. The workshops of Elswick must 
remind us of his achievements; the parks 
of Jesmond must immortalise his philan- 
thropy ; the beauties of Cragside must tell 
of the taste and culture which touched 
with a finer grace the character of this cap- 
tain of modern industrial enterprise. His 
tenacity of purpose, his perseverance in 
thought and labour, his victories of mind 
over matter, his persistent, reduction of raw 
material to useful purposes and ideal ends 
—all these characteristiecsmark him out as 
one of those unique men who are chosen for 
some special work, and then laid under a 
necessity. to spend their lives in its dis- 
charge. His was the brilliant genius allied 
to the strength of nature; and, as we have 
‘learnt this morning, the strength and order 
of nature is only another name for the 
power and wisdom of God. 


We regret to hear of the death of Sir 
Thomas Clark, Bart., head of the well- 
known firm of Edinburgh publishers, 
Messrs. T. and T. Clark, to whom we are © 
indebted for a large number of valuable 
theological works, not the least of which - 
is Dr. Hastings’ ‘Dictionary of the Bible,”’ 
now in course of publication. Sir Thomas, 
we learn from the Athenwum, entered the 
firm in 1846, and on the death of his 
uncle became sole partner until joined by 
his two sons. He took a leading part in 
Edinburgh public life. During his term 
of office as Lord Provost the foundation- 
stone of the Public Library was laid. 


A new story by Edna Lyall, “Tn Spite 
of All,” in the time of the great Civil 
War, begins in this week’s Christian 
World, and the Literary World gives an 
interesting account of the author, with a 
good portrait. 


~~ 


Tux veteran Dr. Cyrus Augustus Bartol, 
who was born in 1813, and, after passing 
through Bowdoin College and Harvard 
Divinity School, was for fifty-two years 
one of the best known Unitarian ministers 
in Boston, passed away on Sunday morn- 
ing Dec. 16. The funeral service was con- 
ducted by the Rev. C. G. Ames, D.D., at 
the Church of the Disciples. 


THE PRISON AND THE ANGEL. 


SELF is the only prison that can ever bind 
the soul; a 

Love is the only angel that can bid the 
gates unroll ; , 

And when he comes to call thee, arise an 
follow fast ; - a, ad 

His way may lie through darkness, but it 
leads to light at last. a 
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-THE WAR AND PEACE. OF CHRIST. 
A New Year’s Sermon. 


BY THE REV. STOPFORD A. BROOKE, M.A,, 
LL.D. 


“T came, not to send peace on earth, but 
a sword.’ —Matt. x. 34, 

“ Peace I leave with you, my peace I give 
unto you.’ ——John wiv. 27. 


Tis seems a strange contrast, even a 
contradiction ; and it seems stranger still 
when we think, as we think at this time, 
and in the midst of war, of the angelic. 
proclamation with which the birth of 
Jesus. Christ was welcomed—that cry, 
the fulfilment of which we have so long 
expected but never attained. “ Peace on 
earth” seems farther away than ever. 
Europe is a great camp of war; Asia is 
seething from the Caspian to Kamtskatcha; 
Africa’s garments are rolled in blood; and 


America has lately allowed herself to be_ 


dragged into the hurly-burly. Nothing 

saves us from universal war but the terror 
of what will be, when the appalling 
weapons with which scientific men have 
furnished the selfishness of men are let 
loose, like dragons, to desolate and devour 
humanity at the bidding of greed of 
power and greed of wealth. Therefore, 
when we look out over the world, we are 
tempted to pass our days in sorrow. 
There is not peace on earth, and our 
hope is too like despair. 

A few years ago we had a Sunday called 
“Peace Sunday.” It was well that the 
ministers of Christ in this land should 
support against the agonies of war the 
claims of peace. It was well that an 
eager and conscientious young man, at the 
head of a great people, and struck with 
the misery of the world, should hope for 
disarmament. This deserved our thanks. 
It is not a common thing for kings and 
emperors, eaten up for centuries with the 
cancer of militarism, to call armament 
disease, and to wish to get rid of it. But 
the Tsar must have known, unless he were 
quite blind, that there weuld be no dis- 
armament as long as the nations cherished 
jealousy of one another ; national hatred, 
revenge, envy and greed—and these are 
rampant now. ‘The passion for mere 
money-making has never been greater, 
and it has blown, like a hot blast, these 
evil national passions into a fiercer flame 
than usual. France will not disarm, nor 
Germany, nor England, nor Turkey, nor 
Austria, nor Russia, and America and 
the Eastern peoples are preparing for 
battle. The world seems handed over to 
Mammon ; though, thank God, there are 
many still in England who refuse the 
worship of the great golden image, yet its 
worship has collared the soul of the 
nations, and, to my infinite sorrow, nowhere 
is it worse and viler than in republics. 

Under the rule of Mammon, wars 
are inevitable. very dividing and 
destroying passion is then swollen into 
fury. Would we have peace, we must 
change the present temper of the soul of 
society, all over the world, from greed. to 
self-sacrifice, from selfishness to love of 
one another. Half the foundations of 
our present society will have to be shaken 
out of their place, upturned, and rebuilt, 
before we shall have a chance of peace ; 
and a new foundation laid on that truth 
of human brotherhood which Jesus 

xeached ; of which we talk so much and 
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Emperor should speak for peace, for the 
sake of the suffering world; it is well 
that the ministers of religion should sup- 
port his call; but it were better still if 
he were to look after his own people, and 
be just to them, keep them out of the 
yearly starvation which besets them, check 
the persecution of honest opinion, reduce 
his personal expenses for the sake of 
example, and destroy the incredible 
corruption of Russian administration. 
And it were better also if the ministers 
of the Church of England and of Non- 
conformity were to go to the root of 
the matter, and speak more than they 
do against the unbridled competition 
and race for wealth beyond what is neces- 
sary, which prevails. from the highest 
to the lowest classes; which is as vile 
and degrading in kings, governments 
and capitalists as itis in the small trades- 
men of the towns and small farmers 
of the country. The one text which we 
should preach on now, if we desire to 
put an end to wars, is this— Take heed 
and beware of covetousness.” That is the 
multitudinous mother of all wars, from 
the quarrels of a village council to the 
quarrels of the nations of the world. And 
tillthis mother of theirsis weakened almost 
to inanition (for we cannot as yet hope 
for her destruction) out of her fruitful 
womb the dragons of war will issue, 
troop after troop, to burn and slay the 
poor, to destroy the blessed fruitage of 
the earth, to decivilise mankind. Yet 
terrible as a universal war would be, it is 
not half so terrible and deadly as uni- 
versal covetousness is, nor are its victims 
so many as those whom covetousness 
pitilessly slaughters. And it may be if 
covetousness should deepen, as it has 
been deepening of late, that the only 
cure of its evil will be that its legitimate 
fruits should follow on it, and proclaim 
by the results of universal war the abomi- 
nation of universal covetousness. The 
moral laws of God are inevitable in their 
action; and the punishment of greed is 
no arbitrary judgment of God. To all 
greed is linked, as the fruit is to the 
seed, disunion and division, mutual hatred, 
strife, the splitting up of states, war and 
red ruin, the sun darkened, and the 
moon turned to blood. Look for that 
judgment; and it will fall heaviest on 
those who have been most guilty, among 
whom covetousness has been most uni- 
versal. The time will come, if men do not 
repent and do works meet for repentance, 
when God will take His fan in His hand 
and will thoroughly purge His floor. 
Covetousness will inevitably produce war. 
We shall eat the fruit of our own devices. 

That should be the prophetic ery of 
kings and T’sars, of governors of republics, 
of ministers of states, and of ministers of 
religion. And for ourselves to work to 
root covetousness out of our spirit, and 
wherever we have influence to diminish it 
—that should be the preaching and action 
of our life. For that will bring peace— 
peace without its evils—the peace which 
Christ desired for man, the peace of which 
the story says the angels sang when he 
was born. 

IIl—The peace of Christ, if it is to 
come on earth, and bring the final over- 
throw of wars, can only be gained by the 
nations when they have gained that spirit 
of his love which is the destruction of 
covetousness. Love, the root of Brother- 
hood, means Peace on Earth. But Christ 


knew well that the whole forces of selfish- 


-ness—the desire ‘of power, the desire of 


wealth, the desire of splendour, the desire 
of enslaving men to do-our will and fill 
our purse or our pride—would be arrayed 
against his doctrine of love. To be served 
by men is the longing of the children of 
the world. To serve men was the longing 
of Jesus. And the two longings are at 
internecine war. You cannot serve self 
and at the same time serve mankind or 
serve God. Therefore, Christ, knowing 
this, was not blind enough to proclaim a 
world-peace. On the contrary he pro- 
claimed war. ‘Iam not come,” he said, 
“to bring peace, but a sword.” But the 
sword he drew, and with which his 
servants fight, was not the sword of the 
warriors of this world, but a sword of 
keener temper, mightier, sharper, more 
piercing than any fabled sword, and flash- 
ing brighter light. It was the sword of 
Ideas, of the Truths of God. And the 
war he proclaimed was, on hig side, a 
spiritual war; the war of light against 
darkness, of righteousness against wrong, 
of truth against lies, of love against self- 
desire, of forgiveness against hate, of justice 
against injustice, of pity against hardness 
of heart, of simplicity against luxury, 
of humility against the pride of life. 
These are days in which to follow that 
ideal, to pray the Father to grant us grace 
and strength to draw the sword of Christ, 
and to wage his war worthily, with his 
banner, which is Love, waving above our 
armies. It is our work to take to our- 
selves not only the inward Peace that 
Jesus promised for our comfort, but 
also, for our duty, the outward war he 
bade us wage. ‘Take the whole armour 
of God, that we may be able to with- 
stand in the evil day, and having done 
all, to stand. For we wrestle, not against 
flesh and blood, but against those ideas 
of evil which are the princes and powers 
of the selfish world, the world-rulers of 
this darkness, the spiritual hosts of 
wickedness which dwell in the hearts of 
men, and urge their action against the 
Brotherhood of men. <A noble war! 


worthy of life’s devotion; a war to think 


of with all high emotion and joy, for it 
will close in certain victory. ‘“ I beheld,” 
said Jesus, in his symbolic way, and in 
an hour of high spiritual rapture, “I 
beheld Satan, like lightning, fall from 
Heaven.” 

There are some who will say that this 
explanation of the text eludes its direct 
meaning, and there are others who, with 
pitiful want ofintelligence, attack Christ for 
this saying, and express a moral horror of 
his having said so dreadful a thing. “I 
am come to send a sword.” “ Nothing can 
be more wicked”—so they say. I allow 
that what I have said is not a direct 
explanation of the text, but itis a good 
corollary from the direct explanation which 
I shall now give. And the explanation will 
be an answer to the false attack made, on 
account of it, against. the character of 
Christ. 

The phrase is, like all he said, not 
the expression of a passing mood, but 
the statement of a universal truth. 
Every great genius, in whatever sphere of 
intellect or feeling he may work, comes, 
when he brings his truth into the 
world, not to bring peace but a sword, 
comes to initiate a war. He does not 
want to make war, but the result is war. 
And he initiates it by proclaiming the 
truths (with their ideas) which he has dis- 
covered, The moment he brings these 
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truths, whether they be political, scientific, 
artistic, or religious, to man, he arouses 
against them all the falsehoods which 
deny them, all*the interests which the 
truths or ideas damage, all the persons 
who dislike them. And then the war 
arises, the sword is brought to the battle. 
All true ideas ever set forth by their 
possessor donot bring peace, but a sword ; 
and this is universally true, and it was 
that which Jesus meant. 

When in polities the idea of free trade 
was started, what was the result in the 
sphere of politics? Not peace, but a 
sword. When, after a long concealed 
struggle, the ideas of the French Revolu- 
tion burst upon the world, did they bring 
peace? No, but a sword. They set 
father against son, husband against 
wife, sister against brother. They 
divided the closest ties, so powerful are 
ideas, not for peace, but for battle. 
When Wordsworth restored nature to 
poetry he raised against the new con- 
ception of poetry all the false conceptions, 
and the swords of the furious critics 
waved in every magazine. When the 
Pre-Raphaelites threw their new idea of 
the true aim of art into the field the 
result, the inevitable result, was war. 
When Darwin astonished England by the 
ideas contained in the Origin of Species, 
we know the result. Peace did not come 
of it, but the flashing of swords. And 
when Jesus came, bringing with him ideas 
which were revolutionary of the existing 
ideas of religion, ofthe Church, of power, 
of wealth, of all the forees of the 
kingdoms of this world, the necessary 
result was the mighty war of his ideas 
with the ideas of the world, He did not 
come with the intention of bringing “a 
sword,” as the attack on his character 
falsely postulates ; he. came, and the 
inevitable result of the Truths he pro- 
claimed was to wake into the fiercest oppo- 
sition all the Lies which existed in the 
spiritual world. Seeing, then, this univer- 
sal result, he said, with his profound 
common sense and intuition combined. “I 
come not to send peace, but a sword.” 

This is the true explanation of his phrase. 


It is the statement of a universal truth, 


not only in the world of the spirit, but in 
the world of conscience, of politics, of law, 
of science, of the arts, of domestic 
economy, of public government, of litera- 
ture, and of the vast movements of the 
history of the world. The result of the 
proclamation of true ideas in any of these 
spheres is not peace, but war. It is a war 
of ideas; and its weapons, on the side of 
truth, are, for the most part, not carnal, 
but intellectual, moral and spiritual. But 
sometimes, because on the side of Ties, the 
weapons used are those of earthly power, 
greed and oppression, the war of ideas 
becomes actual war. And if ever actual 
war is justified it is when it is waged 
for the sake of truths necessary for the 
good and progress of mankind. But, 
in general, we fight these wars all over 
the world with the weapons which most 
befit them, with the weapons of the intel- 
lect, of the primal emotions, of the Spirit 
of Love. 

There, then, it lies before us—this 
mighty war between Truth and Falsehood, 
in which the whole world is now concerned, 
with which the whole world has been oceu- 
pied from the beginning even until now 
—and it is well not to lull ourselves to rest 
with a false idea of peace. For us, there is 
no peace of this outward kind, nordid Jesus 


come to bring it. It is best to look the 
truth in the face to-day, and to know our 
work. For so, when we come to realise 
what was indeed the peace he brought, 
we shall not imagine that it frees us from 
the duty of fighting in the war he brought. 

But before I speak of his Peace, there are 
two things to remember about this war. 
First: we must choose our side, now, at this 
very time. There are abundant forms of 
this general war around us now. It will not 
do, through sloth, indifference, or selfish 
desire of comfort, to hang back or retire 
from the strife. For, then, we shall either 
be rushed in at the end, and enter on it 
powerlessly, having no experience—or we 
shall be crushed beneath the feet of the 
combatants. How long, cried Elijah, at 
a crisis in such a war—halt ye between 
two opinions? Choose God or Baal. 
And soI say to you—choose Truth or False- 
hood, Justice or Injustice, Service of Man 
or Self-service—and fly your flag. Any- 
thing is better than lying in your tent, 
shutting your ears, lest your comfort be 
disturbed, hiding your sword, and amusing 
yourselves, while Heaven and Hell are 
striving. At every moment of the day 
of work, in every society, in your trade or 
business, you are called on to take your 
side, in a thousand ways, on behalf of 
true and against false ideas. Proclaim the 
true; let all the world understand the side 
you take. Steadfastly, when a crisis comes, 
set your face to go to Jerusalem. 

That is one thing to say. The other is 
—that though this world-wide war may 
last yet thousands and thousands of years, 
yet, in the end, when truth has conquered 
all falsehood, it will close in victory ; 
and then, but not till then, there will be 
peace in the Universe, peace on the earth, 
peace in every star. And the peace will 
be the peace which is the Child of 
Universal Love. At last, love will have 
rooted out all selfishness, and service, 
one of another, be the Lord of Life. 
The Love which Christ lived and taught 
shall reign alone. The certainty of that 
noble conclusion of the War of Mankind 
for Truth, is the deepest joy which fills 
our heart. We stand often, in some 
hush of the world-conflict, in an hour 
of peace—and we behold Christ’s con- 
quest, far away in time, but near to 
faith. We hear the Angels’ song, and 
however hot the battle, we, knowing there 
shall be peace at last, join in their 
rapturous cry: “Glory to God in the 
highest.” Far in the future, beyond the 
noise and trouble of the war in which we 
labour, we live by hope in the quiet which 
shall be when love, omnipotent, has made 
the universal peace. And when again we 
take up our war, we shall wage it all the 
better for the noble vision we have seen. 

IfJ.—And now for the last part of this 
sermon. There is a peace which, in the 
midst of our warring, we may possess. 
We are not left without its blessing, But 
it is a peace within, and not without. It 
is a peace which co-exists with the war I 
have described. It abides in the depths 
of the soul. Christ called it “ my peace,” 
and he left it to us. It is his most 
beloved legacy. His peace, then, it is; 
and it ought, if we look into his life, to 
be easily discovered; though not fully 
comprehended, so infinite it was in him. 

It was not peace from the war with 
evil. All his life long he waged that 
battle. And he died because he would 
not make peace with the false ideas of 
of the world, Nor was it peace from the 
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troubles and pains of life. In the very 
hour in which he spoke of his peace, there 
gathered round his head some of the 
worst storms which can befall a man, 
Whatever his peace was, it was consistent 
with outward peacelessness. Nor are his 
followers better off. ‘In this world,’ he 
said, “ye shall have tribulation.” 

It was not, then, the peace of an easy 

life which Jesus left to his disciples. Was 
it then freedom from the unrest of the 
heart; freedom from sorrow and care, 
and bitter pain of thought and love ? 
No, not that either, for it was ‘my 
peace,” he said, and even while he said the 
words, he was torn with the troubles of the 
human heart. ‘* Now is my soul troubled, 
Father, save me from this hour”; for 
there lay heavily on his heart the pain of 
the coming days. ‘ When Jesus had thus 
said,” it is written again, “he was 
troubled in spirit, and said : ‘ Verily, I say 
to you, one of you shall betray me.’ ” Bit- 
ter to his heart was the pang of deep 
ingratitude. Afterwards, so far from him 
was this kind of peace, there came the 
lonely agony in the garden, the cry of 
desolation on the cross. This was not 
peace from the troubles of the heart. O, 
because we follow our Master, we are not 
saved from the natural sorrows of man- 
kind. That is not his peace. , 
Not outward peace then of any kind, but 
inward peace. 
comes of righteousness and of fulfilment 
of the Father’s will, the peace of perfect 
obedience to perfect law. Christ had a 
work to do on earth, and when death 
drew near, he knew that he had done it. 
“T have finished the work Thou gavest 
me to do, and now I am no more in the 
world, and I cometo Thee.” Can we con- 
ceive a deeper peace than that? That 
peace and joy which the artist feels, when 
having conceived and brought to birth a 
conception -of beauty, and laboured in it 
faithfuliy, and loved it more deeply as he 
gave it form more fully, and at last is 
satisfied, is but a faint image of the un- 
speakable quiet of joy which Jesus had, 
when, abiding in the peace of duty done, 
he said: “Peace, my peace I give to 
you.” 

But not only in the last hours when he 
looked back, but all through life he had 
known within that noble peace which lies 
in inward harmony. That is derived from 
the mastery over the whole nature of one 
aim alone. There is war in the inuer life 
when many desires divide the will and the 
conscience ; but when one thing—love of 
the will of the Father, that is, the re- 
demption of man—overrides all physical, 
intellectual, emotional, and imaginative 
pains and pleasure, then the government 
of this one thing makes inward peace. 
All the qualities and powers of being 
move in melodious concentration, in un- 
warring flow, to union with that divine 
Will in whom is peace. That was the 
peace of Christ, the peace he left to us. 
And we may have it, if we will. 

Then again, the inward peace of Christ 
came from the triumph of love within 
him. It is in the depth of God’s love 
that God’s peace is rooted. None of our 
anger with Him, none of our sins, none of 
our ignorant rebellion against His 
righteousness, changes for one moment 
the eternal perseverance of His quiet love 
to us. Notempest of passion (such as we 
know on earth) disturbs the peace of 
love. “God is only conscious of the p! 
found, patient, unspeakable t 
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which is always quietly at rest in the 
knowledge of His own goodwill. 

And in his onenesswith that love was the 
peace of Christ. Had he met all that the 
world made him suffer with anger, with 
sulky complaint, with unforgiveness, with 
any of the forms of self; had he even 
spoken to the Pharisees in indignation 
for himself, and not for the cause of man, 
he had lost the exquisite peace of love. 
But over all, love rose triumphant, a 
sun above the clouds of storm, and out of 
the stillness of love fell on his soul the 
dew of peace. Think of the spiritual 
peace which looked from the cross on the 
mocking crowd and said: ‘“ Father, forgive 
them; they know not what they do.” 
This also may be ours, if we will love and 
forgive, and think not of self—if we serve 
mankind. 

And out of all thase came the last, the 
highest peace—conscious union and com- 
munion with God his ‘Father. That we 
cannot define. The depths of feeling 
escape analysis. But it lies deep in that 
region of Being that many now deny, but 
which is the one eternal substance for us 
in a world of fleeting shadows. There 
the spirit communes with its source and 
end, and feels its immortal essence in the 


essence of God. There, in consciousness 


of its unbroken union with everlasting 
righteousness and love beyond the 
sorrows of the world, beyond baffled doubt, 
injured love, and all the oppressions of the 
earth, the spirit knows God, and with God 
the peace. which passeth understanding. 
And this absolute knowledge of God is joy. 
When God’s absolute goodness fills our 
will with itself; when infinite love is at 
home with us—this is the unutterable joy, 
the joy which Christ possessed; the joy 
which, with our Master, shall be ours; the 
joy which we presage for Man, who has 
grown into so many sorrows; who has been 
crucified, it may be, for the good of the 
whole universe of spirit. 

When we are weary with war, beaten 
by the storms of the heart, when, even in 
the midst of our pleasant human joys, we 
thinkof all our trouble, and conceal it, lest 
we should trouble those who are not yet 
troubled ; when, heavier than any personal 
pain, the weight of the vast sorrow of the 
world in the mighty war of good and evil 
descends upon our heart—let us then hear, 
above the noise of the world-combat, and 
hear for strength and consolation, the 
prophecy of the angels on the dawn when 
Christ was born—the prophecy of the end 
of war in the victory of Love—“ Glory to 
God, and on earth peace”—hear and 
believe ; and for ourselves, in the silence 
within, silence like the chill of dawn, hear 
for our ineffable comfort, hear and realise 
in the inmost secret of the soul, the 
voice of Jesus : ‘Peace I leave with yuu, 
my peace I give to you; not as the world 
giveth, givel unto you.” 


Tur Times record of 1900, published 
on New Year’s Eve, concluded with a 
strangely incomplete obituary column. 
The names of Max Miller and Henry 
Sidgwick were included, but Martineau 
and Ruskin were forgotten! On the 
other hand, the chronological survey of 
the century, in two instalments of fifty 
years each, published on that day and on 
Jan. 1, formed by reprinting items of news 
and other passages from contemporary 
issues of the paper, is of the utmost 
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WAR AND CONSCIENCE. 


PREACHING in the Hope-street Church, 
Liverpool, on “ Peace Sunday,” Rev. R. A. 
Armstrong pleaded with his hearers to 
recognise the duty and blessing of inter- 
national peace, and then proceeded to 
speak of the moral effect ‘of the war in 
South Africa on the people at home. He 
pointed sorrowfully to the change which 
had come over the average sentiment of 
English people during the last two 
years. 


Two years ago the common creed among 
us was that, if war, the organised slaying 
of men, is ever justifiable, it can only be so 
in defence of national freedom or for the 
succour of some people horribly oppressed, in 
such case, for example, as the Armenians 
were at the hands of Turkey. We had 
all of us, had we not, given up the 
notion that war was the right remedy 
for diplomatic disagreements, or that 
it ought to be waged for an adjust- 
ment of a franchise, or for any of those 
things which can be settled by con- 
ference or arbitration? We should all 
of us have said then, I think, that in 
such disagreement it would be our duty 
with an infinite patience to try to 
find a friendly solution of the dispute, 
and, failing that, to seek to agree on an 
arbitrator as we had done in many a grave 
dispute before, and to be willing to 
yield something to the judgment of an 
arbitrator if he should not wholly sup- 
port our case, rather than plunge our own 
people or another into the awful horrors of 
war. 


That was an opinion becoming to civilised 
and Christian men. But a year later, 
when the war was begun, things had 
changed. The question of the responsi- 
bility for the outbreak of hostilities he 
would not there discuss ; on that opinions 
were sharply divided; but undoubtedly 
a change had come over the sentiments of 
average Englishmen. 


They now-had no horror to express at 
what a year previously they would have 
recognised as a terrible thing indeed. The 
war spirit was in full fling. It was sought 
to silence by intimidation all criticism, all 
disapproval, all questioning of the divine 
right of arms. The popular sentiment 
caught up the military spirit. The gospel 
of force was in full ascendancy. We were 
ready to spend blood and wealth without 
measure in the hapless quarrel. Will any- 
one say that the Christian character of 
England had suffered no deterioration, that 
there had been no slackening in us of the 
love of peace and good-will, of brotherly 
love and kindness? Why, to love your 
enemies, which is a plain and simple 
element of the Gospel of Christ, was 
already accounted a traitor’s part, a breach 
of the laws of patriotism. But still chivalry 
was not dead, and there were none who 
would not have said that the war must be 
fairly fought out in the field, man against 
man, fighter against fighter; noue who 
would not have shrunk with horror from the 
thought of burning the homes of the women 
and children, destroying the food supplies 
of the people, devastating the country, and 
sweeping it naked of inhabitants. ° 
But now these things, declared by the 
nations of Europe at the Conference at 
The Hague to be outside the legitimate 
operations of war, had been done, and 
were justified by alleged necessity, while 
voices had been heard urging even more 
savage proceedings; and if the war con- 
tinued for another year, who could tell 
whether the general conscience of Eng- 
land would not move on to that stand- 
point ? 

- On ‘* Peace Sunday’’ of 1901 shall we 


have that to our account, and be set to 
reconcile that with the Gospel of Christ ? 
It would not be a greater advance from 
the standpoint of to-day than the stand- 
point of to-day from that of last year, 
or that of last year from that of the year 
before. I cannot tell; but I would wil- 
lingly die—and so would thousands and 
thousands more of us—if we could turn 
back the conscience of the England that we 
love—our dear motherland—so great in the 
records of nobility, to the place where it 
seemed to stand buttwo short years ago, 


“HE COULD NOT BE HID.” 


A CHRISTMAS ADDRESS BY THE REV. 
EDGAR I. FRIPP, B.A. 


“ He entered into an house, and would 
have no man know it; but he could not be 
hid.”—Matt. vit. 24. 


Jusus, seeking change and rest, went 
down from the hill-country of Israel to 
the Mediterranean Sea. He wanted to be 
quiet, and hoped he would not be recog- 
nised. <‘ But,” says the writer, “he could 
not be hid.” 

No doubt there was something in his 
appearance which made him remarkable. 
The old painters used to distinguish the 
figure of Jesus from others in their 
pictures by putting a halo round his head ; 
but when their art became more perfect 
they made him known from the rest by 
the spiritual beauty in his countenance, 
and dispensed with the artificial sign. The 
real halo of Christ was his great love 
shining in his face as in his words and 
deeds. This revealed him both to the 
glad and the troubled. 

Therefore, though he did not wish to be 
known he could not help it. You may 
hide sweet flowers in a place where they 
cannot be seen, but their fragrance will 
betray where they are. It is the same 
with character. It may keep out of sight, 
yet it will reveal itself. When Dante fled 
from Florence as a political exile, worn by 
worries and the hatred of his enemies, he 
came to a lonely monastery among the © 
mountains. The monks asked him who he 
was, and where he came from, and what 
he wanted. He only replied, “I want 
peace.” That was enough. They recog- 
nised him. There was only one Dante, 
and he quickly disclosed himself, So 
there was only one Jesus, and he could 
not be hid. 

Jesus cannot be in any part of the world 
long without his presence being felt. 

In Syro-Pheenicia he was among people 
who worshipped idols. What a contrast 
was there between his lofty spiritual 
religion and the woman’s heathendom ! 
He was a light in darkness, which could 
not be concealed. And wherever his 
Spirit has gone forth, in the hearts and 
lives of faithful missionaries, into the 
haunts of superstition and sin, its mark is 
unmistakeable. We may trace it in every 
civilised country. In the history of the 
Roman Empire we may observe how with 
the growth of Christianity the thirst for 
blood diminished, gladiatorial shows were 
abolished, industry and art gained dis- 
tinction, labour was honoured, slavery 
done away with, marriage sanctified, and. 
womanhood respected.. Who.accomplished 
all this? Many workers, but before all 
Jesus Christ. 

In modern life his influence cannot be 
hid. We may see it in the growing dis- 
gust at warfare, in the steady improve- 
ment in the material condition of the 
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working classes, in the occupation by 
women ofa freer and larger position in 
the state, and their increasing share in 
educational and social reform, in the pro- 
gress of the sense of justice, the employ- 
ment of humaner methods in punishment, 
and the deepening of sympathy for the 
weak. Jnsuch things Christ cannot be 
hid. 

‘Changes in language often speak of 
him. The word “grace,” for example, mn 
Greek chiefly meant beauty of form and 
person; but in the early Church and 
thence through all Christendom it has 
primarily stood for the beauty of kind 
and holy feeling, for the gracious good- 
ness of God and Jesus and Christian 
souls. “Service” and “ patience,” too, 
among the Romans were mainly the 
attributes of dependents. “Service” 
usually meant subserviency, and was the 
mark of servitude. “Patience” generally 
denoted sufferance, or the putting up 
with the harsh words and blows of a 
master through fear. But Christianity 
invested these expressions with a new 
dignity. It made them the marks not of 
inferiors but of superiors. Without these 
very qualities, it said, no man could be a 
Christian gentleman. 


If some ancient Roman could hear 
these words in the pulpit, in the poetry, and 
in all the higher teaching of the day, he 
might ask, “Who lifted them out of the 
slave-quarter and the dungeon to this 
altitude? Who was it set up an ideal, 
not of power and gravity and station and 
the receiving of deference, but of gentle 
ministration to the needs of others and 
loving endurance of the world’s trouble ? ” 
And we should answer, “ Christ.” 


Wherever Christ’s influence is it must 
tell. 

Do you remember how he once came to 
a house in Capernaum where his disciples 
were, and found them disputing ; and when 
he asked the subject of their dispute, they 
held their peace? On his entrance there 
was a pause in the conversation—not 
merely through politeness as a silent wel- 
come to him into their circle, but because 
the subject was one which they all imme- 
diately knew he would disapprove of. His 
coming into the house was of itself suffi- 
cient to cause the disciples to judge them- 
selves. His mere presence was a rebuke 
to their contention as to who should be the 
greatest. 

And do you remember that silent but 
terrible rebuke administered by Jesus to 
St. Peter in the judgment-hall? St. Luke 
tells us that after St. Peter had denied him 
again and again, when the cock crew Jesus 
turned and looked upon him; and St. Peter, 
remembering what the Lord had said, 
“went out and wept bitterly.” Here is 
that magnetic, living touch which makes 
itself felt without noise or argument, 
and is always the chief element in 
the communion of Jesus and his followers. 
We need it constantly, Our discipleship 
suffers and character degenerates without 
it. Itis not enough to have the gospels 
and a well-founded Christian belief. We 
want the personal influence of the Master 
breathing through them to raise and 
inspire. Dr. Sadler once said :— 


When we allow ourselves to be actuated 
by such low motives as ‘‘ nothing succeeds 
like success,’’? or’ when we abandon the 
nobler paths of duty to spend our days in 
frivolous pursuits, or when the object 
nearest to our hearts is-to.be well abreast of 


the fashions of the day, then what can be 
so good for us as that Christ should turn’and 
look upon us, as he turned and looked upon 
Peter ? 


In our private lives, as in our public 
morals and institutions, we want, as the 
best antidote to our self-seeking and self- 
assertion, the influence of character, and 
the cry of our hearts is that of the 
Christian of old, “Come, Lord Jesus.” 


But, my friends, the main reason why I 
chose our text for consideration this 
morning was because it speaks of Jesus in 
the house. “He entered into an_ house, 
and would have no man know it, but he 
could not be hid.” 


It cannot long be a secret that Jesus 
has taken up his dwelling in a household. 
The neighbours soon find out that he is 
there. As the pride of Diogenes looked 
through the holes in his carpets, the love 
of Jesus shines out of the windows and 
through the door. Nobody can enter the 
place without feeling the warmth of it. 
The members of the family unconsciously 
communicate it. It radiates from their 
faces. There is cheerfulness about them 
which tells of inward joy. They show it 
in their love for one another, in their 
esteem for their friends, in their kindly 
judgments, in their high view of the 
worth of life and their hopefulness for 
the world. They combine good cheer 
with serious thought and earnest purpose. 


What, then, can I wish for you and for 
myself more ardently at this time than 
that the Spirit of Christ may be in our 
homes ? May no immoderation nor 
anxiety nor any touch . of ill-will injure 
our happiness, but by our love and 
innocent merriment, and by our faith and 
hope that spring from Jove and a good 
heart, may we rejoice in the presence of 
the Lord. ss 


Cornhill is forty years old this month, 
and in the current number Mr. George 
Smith writes on “Our Birth and 
Parentage,” telling the story of the 
magazine’s great success, with Thackeray 
as its first editor. Mr. Smith’s original 
idea had been simply to secure a novel of 
Thackeray’s to run through the magazine, 
and he asked Tom Hughes to be the editor ; 
it was onlyafterthisand other attempts had 
failed, that he arranged with Thackeray to 
undertake the work. Ofthe first number 
some 120,000 copies were sold, and a 
success was assured to Cornhill hitherto 
unprecedented among magazines; but 
Thackeray was too unbusinesslike to make 
a good editor, and too tender-hearted to 
be happy in the work, so in May, 1862, he 
was liberated from the yoke. Mr. Smith 
has many interesting things and some 
amusing stories to tell of the early days of 
the magazine. The January Woman at 
Home opens with the first of what we 
suppose are to be. a series of “Chapters 
from the Life of Mr. Chamberlain,” by 
Miss J. T. Stoddart, this first chapter 
dealing with “ Wiltshire Associations and 
early Life in London.” There are three 
capital portraits of the Colonial Secretary 
and a number of other interesting illustra- 
tions, including Unity Church, Islington, 
where, on the removal from Carter-lane, 
the Chamberlains were among the first 
worshippers ; also the house in the Grove, 
Camberwell, where Mr. Chamberlain was 
born, and. 25, Highbury-place, where he 
lived as a boy, 
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CENTRAL POSTAL MISSION RELI: 
GIOUS CONFERENCES. 


Srr,—May I be allowed to draw atten- 
tion to the series of conferences which are 
being held at College Chapel, Stepney- 
green, advertised in your columns this 
week. 

For the past three years I have dedi- 
cated the first Sunday afternoon of each 
month to meeting Postal Mission inquirers 
and any others who desired the quiet dis- 
cussion of religious problems. Letters 
often come from those who have left 
London, saying how helpful these after- 
noons have been, and with what pleasure 
they look back to those peaceful hours at 
Chapel College, and the sympathetic and 
stimulating talks with friends. 

This year the conferences will be of 
more public interest. They will be on 
“The Religion the Age Wants,” consider- 
ing in the first place Christian Brotherhood, 
and how this principle should be applied 
in the various relations of life, inter- 
national, national, industrial, &¢e. Several 
noted ministers and laymen are good 
enough to co-operate with me, thereby 
rendering these conferences of far greater 
value. I feel sure there are many people 
who will highly appreciate the opportunity 
of hearing them, and of discussing with 
them these problems. 

There are times when it seems a mere 
platitude or mockery to enunciate reli- 
gious principles without showing also their 
practical application. This is such a time. 
War and its degrading influences both in 
England and America, the terrible events 
taking place all over the world, the 
repeated advocacy of principles of revenge, 
self-interest and greed, by so-called Chris- 
tians, make one long to go back to the 
root principles of Christianity, and con- 
sider their application. We are all more 
or less guilty. We all need to be purified 
and invigorated by carrying Christianity 
into practical life. 

Never was there more need for express- 
ing and making vividly real the grand 
principles of Unitarian Christianity as set 
forth by our great Channing. The Father- 
hood of God, the Brotherhood of Man: 
brotherhood not springing from mere 
amiable, vague, altruistic emotion, but 
based on the fact that we are all equally 
God’s children, all destined to rise to the 
fulness of the stature of Christ. Brother- 
hood of sacred bodies and immortal souls : 
what a changed world would this be if we 
all really believed this and acted up to it. 


Fruorence Hit, 


Hon. Sec. Central Postal Mission, 
Jan. 1. 


In the Retrospect of the year 1900, 
which we published last week, referring to 
the books published by Mr. Philip Green at 
Essex Hall, by a strange lapse of memory 
we omitted to mention the most recent one, 
the “ Seven Services for Public Worship,” 
edited by Mr. Bowie. Two valuable 
sermons have also been lately added to 
the publications of the B. and F.U.A., 
“The Flowers of the Field” by the Rey. 
Stopford A. Brooke, and “The Rey. R. J. 
Campbell on the Trinity” by the Rey. 
R. A. Armstrong, contrasting Ate. Camr- 
bell’s recent interpretation of the old 
doctrine with his own though ‘od 
the Father, and of the huma a 
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THE CHILDREN’S COLUMN, 
ee eT 

To all who read this “Children’s 
Column,” a Happy New Year! I hope 
our children have all had a very happy 
Christmas, and then if they have learnt 
from it something more of the secret of 
unselfish love, the future will look bright 
to them and they will be full of hope and 


‘courage as they enter on the new time. 


For a New Year’s greeting let me 
give you these beautiful lines of Long- 
fellow’s. Those of you who enjoy poetry 
should read the whole of the two poems 
from which they are taken. First from 
“The Ladder of St. Augustine,” about the 
earnest purpose with which we must take 
up the duties that lie before us :— 


We have no wings, we cannot soar ; 
But we have feet to scale and climb 

By slow degrees, by more and more, 
The cloudy summits of our time. 


The heights by great men reached and kept 
Were not attained by sudden flight, 

But they, while their companions slept, 
Were toiling upward in the night. 


Nor deem the irrevocable Past _ 
As wholly wasted, wholly vain, 

If, rising on its wrecks, at last 
To something nobler we attain. 


And this other verse, from “The Bells 
of San Blas,’ which so beautifully ex- 
presses the feeling with which we see the 
dawning of a new day, with its great 
opportunities and its hope of good :— 


O Bells of San Blas, in vain 
Ye call back the Past again! 
The Past is deaf to your prayer: 
Out of the shadows of night 
The world rolls into light ; 
It is daybreak everywhere. 


May this New Year be to you all, dear 
children, full of light, full of hope and 
courage, as you try to make it better than 
the past! Epiror. 
“THE STOREHOUSE OF MEMORY.” 
For the New Year. 


A LITTLE company of children, tired with 
a long afternoon of play, sat in the dusk 
round the fire on the last day of.the year, 
watching the burning coals fall apart and 
take fresh shapes as they fell. “Ah! 
there’s a castle!” cried one; “ There’sa 
lion’s head!” cried another; “ There’sa 
range of mountains and valleys,” cried a 
third, and so on, as different fancies struck 
them. From this they began to talk about 
what the unknown future held for them, 


_and to make planus about the sort of lives 


they would like to lead. “Tl be a 
traveller,’ said one, “Ill be a soldier,” 
and “J, a nurse,” and “T’ll be an artist,” 
and “TJ, an actress”; and so they went on 
exclaiming, till, wearied of making plans 
that seemed so distant, their thoughts 
turned to the New Year that would begin 
to-morrow, and they talked gaily on till 
all the wishes were told. Perhaps next 
.day they were all forgotten. 

How often just now we are all wishing 
each other a ‘happy New Year.” What 
different answers we should give if we were 
all asked what we meant by this wish, 
and if we all had to say what we thought 
would help most to make our own coming 


_ year a happy one. Like the children who 


sat talking round the fire we should, some 
of us, have strange fancies. Wise people 


eee 


who have had experience in life tell us 
that it is not what we have that brings us 
real happiness ; real happiness does not 
depend on our circumstances and posses- 
sions, but on what is within ourselves. 

A long time ago J saw a French Christ- 
mas card which I have never forgotten. 
On the card was a picture of a little band 
of angels drawing near to a brightly- 
lighted house which stood by the side ofa 
dark country road. <A child was looking 
out of the window with beaming face 
eager to welcome the approaching 
messengers. It seemed to me that I 
could almost hear her say, first the sad 
words ‘“‘ They are passing by!” and then 
her joyful cry, “Ab no! they come to 
dwell with me ”’—words printed below the 
picture on the card. 

Now, this little Christmas card serves 
to remind us of what we are too apt to for- 
get, that we must be ready always to 
watch for and welcome all beautiful 
thoughts and grand examples which are 
like angels sent by God—messengers. to 
make us good and happy. This is one 
thing that would make the coming year 
rich for us—if we grew quick to see all 
that is beautiful and good in the world 
about us, not only to see the sunny side 
of life, which we may all learn to do, but 
to find in books and in noble deeds, and 
in countless other ways, treasures to keep 
in our memories which shall help us to 
grow beautiful in spirit. 

Have you ever heard of the “store- 
house of memory” which is within each 
of us? The other day I was reading 
about an island in the river Nile, on 
which every rocky surface is covered with 
hieroglyphcharacters (the picture writings 
of ancient times) recording the names of 
visitors thousands of years ago, “ carved 
on the rocks for ever.” On these rocks, 
too, are cut records of events that 
happened as long ago as 2,000 years 
before the birth of Christ. Little did 
those ancient carvers think, as they cut 
into the stone, that their inscriptions 
would last for ages. 

Well, within each of us there is a “ store- 
house of memory.” Deep down within 
our real selves—the selves that will live 
on when our bodies die—are stored our 
thoughts and memories of what we have 
heard and read and seen and done and 
said, and these will all come to light when 
we wake up to the new life after death. 
We think we forget a great deal; but no! 
like the carvings on the island rocks, these 
memories of ours are safely preserved. 
Should we not then always resolutely turn 
away from books and words and examples 
and thoughts that are not pure and good, 
and try to fill this “ storehouse of memory ” 
only with what is worth{storing? Riches 
lie all round us. Every day we may find 
them; good and beautiful thoughts which 
come to us from books and the words of 
friends, and straight to our hearts from 
God Himself. Let us be ready to welcome 
them, as the child on the Christmas card 
was ready to welcome the angels, and they 
will “‘ come in and dwell with us.” There 
is one way to happiness in the New Year. 

Is this a hard saying to understand— 
“What you are you have, and that only 
will you keep” ? It is a very true one. 
Think of the grand men and women, the 
heroes and saints who have lived in past 
times, and those who are among us still. 
How they help us and uplift us by their 
example, and make us long to follow in 
their steps. We all grow like what we 


love, and they became noble and unselfish 
and faithful because they loved what was 
beautiful and good. If we, too, love and 
strive after only what is worth loving, who 
knows but in time to come we also may be 
able to help and uplift others. 

These are the things that make the real 
happiness of life. Let us think of them 
sometimes in the coming year. 


Frances HE. Cooxs, 


FAITH AND WORK. 


O worxp, so full of great things to be 
done ! 

“Ah, wait,” my Friend says, “ quell thy 
eager heart ; 

These things are not attained by human 
art, 

Trust God, and take His time and way 
alone.”’ 


But here, I ery, is light; 
And strength I cannot shirk ; 
_ For God in every hour, 
And God in every power 
Cries “ Work!” 
H. M. Livens. 


THe Sunday-school Association has 
issued an illustrated card, with the follow- 
ing motto for the New Year :— 


They helped every one his neighbour 3 
and every one said to his brother : 


*¢ Be of good courage.’’—Isaiah xli. 6. 


‘¢ Courage, Brother, do not stumble, 
Though thy path be dark as night ; 
There’s a star to guide the humble: 
‘Trust in God and do the right.’ 
Norman Macleod. 


The picture shows a boat homeward bound 
on a stormy night, and a man on the 
rocky coast holding up a torch to guide 
its course. On the back of the card is a 
calendar of short Scripture lessons for 
every Sunday inthe year. Daniel iii. 8-30 
is no doubt a popular lesson, but it must 
be an oversight that it is put down twice 
over. 


Wirx the new year our old friend the 
Christian Freeman begins a new series 
with Swnday School Monthly added to its 
name and with a green cover, three sides 
of which are left blank for local use, 
where it may be adopted for school and 
congregational purposes. The Hditor’s 
hope is to bring this little monthly into 
closer touch with the Schools and their 
associated societies, and particularly with 
Guilds and Religious Unions, to the import- 
ance of which special attention is now 
being called. An article on this subject, 
by the Rev. John Ellis, appears in this 
first number, in which Miss F. EH. Cooke 
also writes on “ Environment.” There is 
the usual series of lessons for the month, 
followed by short illustrative stories, the 
January lessons being on “ Thoughts for 
the New Year,” by Miss E. M. Lawrence. 
A column is devoted to news of the 
schools. 


Dr. Brooxe Herrorp has received so 
many kind letters and cards and tokens of 
friendship that he would like to acknow- 
ledge them individually; for every one 
brings its special message or association. 
But it is impossible ; and_so he wishes in 
this way to thank each and-all of the-kind 
senders who have made his Christmas a 
very happy one. 
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STEADFAST, UNMOVABLE, 
ALWAYS ABOUNDING IN THE 
WORK OF THE LORD. 


On the threshold of a new year, and 


a new century, we must turn our faces 


to the light, and with a good courage 


be determined to press forward, and to 


walk steadfastly in the way of our ap- 
pointed service. We must welcome 
the new day, even though storm-clouds 
seem to overshadow its dawning. It 


is a day of the Lord, and the light of 


the Eternal is yet shining in the 


heavens, not to be diminished or long 


resisted by any darkness of the earth. 
In that faith we must be unmovable, 
and know that the light divine is for 
our life, even though it should pierce 
us through and through, and strike us 
dumb with shame at some of the things 
it may reveal. 

Whatever be our secret confessions, 
our prayer of penitence and hope, we 
are to press forward on the path 
of service, ‘“‘always abounding in the 
work of the Lord ”’—not of our own 
will, but always, more and more per- 
fectly, to do the Faruur’s will. For 
fifty years the aspiration of Tennyson’s 
noble spirit has been stirring in the 
hearts of English men and women in 
every quarter of the globe. Now, at 
the beginning of a new century, how 
does it touch and search our con- 
science ? 


Ring out old shapes of foul disease ; 
Ring out the narrowing lust of gold ; 
Ring out the thousand wars of old, 

Ring in the thousand years of peace. 


Ring in the valiant man and free, 
The larger heart, the kindlier hand ; 
Ring out the darkness of the land, 
Ring in the Christ that is to be. 
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The requisite remittance should 
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We must not shrink from the rebuke, 


and we may be thankful to know in 
how many hearts there is a response 
to that old appeal. 

For ourselves, and in the community 
of our Free Churches, we have our own 
special call to service. In what spirit 
we should enter on the new century, 
and with what aims—of these things 
not a few of our trusted friends and 
leaders speak in this new year’s num- 
ber, and we are grateful for their cordial 
ereetings and their strong and earnest 
words of faith. There is much in what 
they say to be earnestly pondered, to 
be taken for reproof and for encourag- 
ment; and especially is this the case 
with Mr. Sroprorp Brooxr’s sermon, 
which goes so directly to the heart of 
the chief troubles of our time, in its 
warning against the sin of covetousness 
and its call to Curist’s warfare of the 
spirit. Even in the midst of that war- 
fare his inward peace and his joy may 
be ours, and they must be, if we are 
rightly to do our work. 

There are some things which the 
lessons of the past century have made 
quite clear to us, concerning the ideal 
of service to which our churches are 
called, to which we must give ourselves 
with complete surrender, and in which 
we shall find Curist’s secret of peace. 
These we shall do well to recall at 
this time, setting ourselves with a new 
persistence, and fresh consecration, to 
fulfil their aim. 

We are called in the fellowship of 
our Free Churches to demonstrate the 
power, the grace, and the sacred privi- 
lege of spiritual freedom. In the bond 
of a Free Church we are united simply 
for the worship of Gop. ‘To become a 
member of such a church, if its mean- 
ing is fully realised, is the greatest 
confession of faith ; it is the acknow- 
ledgment of Gop and of our life in Him, 
a giving up of self to His guidance, 
a prayer that His will may be done, and 
His truth revealed. It is the confession 
of a present Gop, the Eternal, the all- 
sustaining and enlightening Spirit’ of 
Truth and Love, whom we know as our 
Farner, who gives to us the fulness of 
life in the fellowship of Curist and all 
living souls, awakened to the same 
trust and love. Here is a first demand 
on us for renewed faithfulness and more 
complete surrender. Let us realise 
more fully in the coming time how great 
and sacred is the trust committed to us 
in our Free Churches, how great the 
demand upon our service and the joy of 
that complete surrender. We are to be 
servants of Truth, to .be led only in 


Gop’s way. 
But His revealing is not through the 
critical understanding alone, it is 


through the whole of life at its best 
(and so most perfectly in the mind and 
heart of Curist), in reverence and love 
and the spirit of worship. Therefore 
let us see to it that in our churches we 
are prepared to receive the light, with 
open hearts and attentive spirit, and 
that there may be a life in our midst, 
that shall kindle lifein others. Here is 
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a great work to which we are called, of 
which in the past our churches have 
been often sadly neglectful. With a new 
intensity of purpose let us make our 
house of prayer beautiful, and chiefly 
with the beauty of holiness, peaceful, 
that in the divine silence the Holiest 
may speak to attentive spirits, and 
vocal with heartfelt reverence and 
praise. In every church let the whole 
people realise that it is they who must 
bring the offering, who must make the 
beautiful order and the reverent quiet- 
ness, coming with prepared hearts, not 
only to be ministered unto but to 
minister ; let them realise with a deeper 
and more searching understanding that 
it is to the house of prayer they come, 
that they, with him who is called 
especially the minister, must live the 
life of prayer, if theirs is to be a living 
church and do its true work in the 
world. 

Then follows at once the thought 
which goes with ail true prayer, the 
thought of faithful work. In every 
church let there be a deeper sense of 
the need of vigorous action, inspired by 
the hidden faith which Gop has given. 
The supreme surrender involves that 
steadfast service of the Kingdom, which 
is concerned with every aspect of 
human life, which fearlessly faces all 
public questions, grapples with social 
problems, and is unwearied in bene- 
ficent activity. With the new spirit of 
worship must go the new strength of 
purpose to be of service in the world 
and to render the highest service. 
That will add a new dignity as well as 
a new joy to the life of the church, 
attracting fresh recruits, extending the 
circle of its influence, enriching its 
power to bless. And with service, in 
the fellowship of the Church, goes 
brotherhood, brotherhood as Curist 
understood it. Indeed, might not all 
be said in one word: Let us with a new 
sincerity try Christianity, in worship, 
in work, and in brotherly love. For 
this is the witness of the Spirit, that in 
such life our service may be perfected, 
and our joy be made complete. 


VIA, VERITAS, VITA. 


‘Tury told me that his steps contain the 


Way, ‘ 
The sheer road beckoneth that all may 
know. 
Wherefore then seeing do I stumble so, 
And, ah, the wilful feet fare still astray P 


The Truth doth beacon in his speech, they 
said, 
The sovereign radiance beams sufficient 
there. 
Why do the old confusions still repair, 
And build the helpless night about my- 
head ? 


O heart, entangled in th’ eternal strife, 
Shut in the dead Word’s drear cap 
tivity, t 
To him that liveth open, that the Life 
May speak the Truth and tread the 
Way in thee. 
ane? AMBROSE BENNETT, 
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AT THE DAWN OF A CENTURY. 
TK 


Wir silent step our planet glides from 
century to century, and records by no 
outward sign that another period of 
human history is for ever gone. But 
though the transition affects only the 
- artificial arrangements of men, it strikes 
the imagination, and affords a fitting 
opportunity for interrogating the period 
that has closed, and casting a glance for- 
ward into the unknown future. During 
the past century there has been a pro- 
found change in religion; and if we 
_ attempt to sum up this in a single state- 
ment, we may perhaps say that it consists 
in a transference of our reliance from 
external to internal evidence. The old 
Biblical dogmatism on which ’ Protes- 
tantism was built has crumbled away, and 
the spiritual discernment of the clear con- 
science and the pure heart has taken its 
place. And yet the needs of the religious 
life are not satisfied with a solitary com- 
munion between the individual soul and 
God. In the highest moments, when we 
are conscious of nothing else, still it is the 
exalted life of humanity that is beating 
in our hearts, and our thoughts are shaped 
and coloured by the ideals which have 
stamped themselves on the great leaders 
of our race. And thus Christianity, after 
all the sifting of criticism which has been 
applied to its records, is more than ever a 
power which moulds and guides us. For 
it is not an external system of precepts 
and dogmas to coerce the conscience and 
~ the understanding, nor is it merely the 
presentation of a model which we may 
endeavour to copy, but it is the incorpora- 
tion of a Divine Life within our life, a 
fountain of eternal blessedness and peace 
springing up within, and turning to finest 
issues the earthly nature which otherwise 
no culture could redeem from sterility. 
This life has been manifested to us in 
Christ, and, through chosen souls, has 
laid its impress upon the world ever 
since. 

Many perplexing questions may be 
raised ; but these do not affect the heart 
of religion ; and the histerical fact. remains 
that through Christ the ideal ef Divine 
Sonship has become a living force among 

men, and the religious fact remains that 
through faith and admiration and love 


this ideal enters the mind as a kindling. 


power of life, and that it is nurtured there 
through the sympathy of souls that have 
been touched by the same heavenly fire. 
These facts, while conserving the operative 
principle of ancient faith and of present 
communion, open for us the path of 
intellectual freedom; for the implicit 
truths of the Spirit work within the 
soul and direct the activity even when 
they can find no articulate expression ; and 
when they present themselves as doctrines 
to be understood and believed, these doc- 
trines are only the human interpretations 
of the indwelling life, and must vary not 
merely with the intelligenve aud knowledge 
of the time, but with the depth and 
energy of the life which they express, 
Thus we look forward into the dim future 
with hopes of a great deepening and 
strengthening of spiritual faith, finding 
utterance in a grander theology, among 
our people. We sometimes in our weak- 
ness ask for a watchword and a flag to 
rally our disunited forces. Can we 
_. have a grander than the Life of Christ 
_ within the heart, creating a holy and bene- 
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ficent brotherhood, content to bear the 
cross, and conquer tiie world by love? 
Here surely is enough for enthusiasm ; 
and when in all our churches the ideal 
life of the children of God has become a 
reality, our difficulties will solve them- 
selves, and we shall draw men to us, not 
by party cries or appeals to the fugitive 
interests of the moment, but by the only 
eternal power, that of a Divine Life. 
JAMES DrumMonD. 
Manchester College, Oxford. 
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Tue new Century does not begin with 
cheerful aspects of national affairs; war 
clouds overhang us with all the horrors 
which they inevitably portend, and those 
of us who have felt compelled from the 
beginning to object to the policy which 
has led to active hostilities find no 
consolation in seeing their forebodings 
only too sadly realised in the troubles 
which desolate South Africa, and in the 
lowered tone of public feeling at home. 
But we are members of the one true 
Church of God, and have, I hope, such 
unconquerable faith in the Father whom 
we worship, that we can never fail to 
trust that His hand will lead us safely 
through the darkest trials, if we but 
commit ourselves to His guidance. I have 
no warmer wish for all of us, than that 
the new century may find among us all a 
more earnest cultivation of the inward 
springs of the religious life, and a more 
zealous consecration of our whole being 
to the service both of God and man—turn- 
ing us from considerations of material 
and temporal aggrandisement to spiritual 
and eternal aims. We claim to be true 
followers of Jesus, and should strive to 
make his spirit rule the world by letting 
all our a¢tions exemplify his loving spirit, 
and showing that we regard his Gospel 
not as an unattainable standard, but as 
the practical director of our life. The 
community for whom Tue Inquirer is 
the mouthpiece is not large in numbers, 
but if it is animated by the mind which 
was in Jesus, it will not.fail to exert a 
blessed influence in society, purifyiug its 
aspirations, strengthening its virtues, and 
elevating its whole character. May our 
Heavenly Father shed forth His Spirit 
upon us, and may we open our hearts to 
its incoming; then will this indeed be a 
happy and blessed new year to us all. 
8S. ALFRED STEINTHAL. 
Manchester. 3 


III. 


In this long rest which I am having— 
the first complete rest in a ministry of 
fifty years—one cannot help wishing kind 
wishes to all old friends and fellow 
workers; but to shape them into such a 
new year’s and new century’s grecting as 
you desire is not so easy—nay, the more 
T think of it, seems impossible. 

It seems a dim, vast thing—a new 
century! I cannot hope to have much 
part in it; but for that century which has 
just ended T have had my place among the 
workers for a clear half of it. And I 
began by dreaming great. things for the 
world, of which very few have come to 
pass. But other things have come: some- 
thing of humaner life for man ; something 
of larger, surer thought of God ; a gospel 
of hope and trust reaching beyond this 
world’s confusions—these seem to have 
come out of the screen of passing years, 
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and the light seems a little clearer than it 
used todo. And so I cannot help think- 
ing with a certain hope and gladness of 
you to whom the new time brings 
especially the calls of service. 
Brooxe HErrorp, 
Ty. 

Lrxe a chord of full-toned harmony 
come the voices across land and sea, 
breathing forth messages of love and good- 
will to friends and acquaintances ; on every 
side we hear hearty greetings for the 
coming century, which is even now being 
heralded by the farewell whispers of the 
dying year ! 

Shall we not pause a moment, as we let 
the good wishes flow so smoothly from our 
lips, to ask ourselves, what are we going 
to do to help these wishes to be realised ? 
Are we intending so to act that the new 
century may bring blessings on our friends 
and on our fellow-men? Let us not be 
content to wish ; let us will, and do also. 

To wish well is good and needful ; it is 
the first step, and poets and seers who can 
awaken within our hearts a desire for 
something better should be ranked among 
our truest friends, for 

The earth yields nothing more divine 
Than high prophetic vision—than the Seer 
Who, fasting from men’s meaner joy, 
beholds 
The paths of beauteous order, and con- 
structs 
A fairer type, to shame our low content! 

Therefore let us listen to our poet 
leaders ; let us open our minds to appre- 
hend their Vision Beautiful, and open 
our hearts so that it may find an entrance 
there. Then, with heart and mind 
together, let us go forth to do our work 
in the world, never forgetting the while 
that the simple actions of our daily life 
are the most potent factors we possess for 
good or evil influence ; for it is essentially 
what we are, rather than what we do, that 
signifies, in any lasting sense. 

Still, outside our daily round, we may 
all find some opportunity of helping 
others. We can all do our best—be that 
much or little—to help to soften sorrow, 
to lessen evil, and to uplift the fainting 
heart. This we should do, and this 
those of us who truly believe in God may 
do with a full assurance of hope; for if 
in that Divine Name are enshrined, as we 
believe, all the Eternal Verities, then 
Right and Truth and Love must in the 
end prevail. : 

May we all be made strong by faith, 
quickened by hope, and filled with love, 
and so win blessings for ourselves and 
others in the years that are coming on! 

Marian PRITCHARD, 

London. 


——= 


Vv. 

THE nineteenth century has been in 
many things a century of extraordinary 
progress. It has been a century of pro- 
gress in the life of the intellect. Human 
knowledge has advanced by leaps and 
bounds. Inventions have, in material 
things, renewed the face of the earth. 
Science has been new-born, and its fruits 
have been gathered in the immense im- 
provement in the outward conditions of 
life. In religion and theology have been 
witnessed a great diffusion of enlighten- 
ment and a great increase of charity 
between man and man. And in these 
things we look on to the twentieth century, 
has just dawned upon us, with 
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enthusiastic hope. But the thoughts 
which come to me at this opening of the 
new century are not all such as to inspire 
hopeful dreams. I ask myself, what the 
story of the nineteenth century has been 
in our moral life. As men and women 
and as citizens, how have the Hnglish 
people acquitted themselves? Do we 
end the old century, and begin the new 
one, with as high prospects morally as lie 
before us intellectually and materially ? 
Do we enter on the new century with 
hopes as firm on the side of practical 
religion as of theological enlightenment ? 
I say it with a sad heart, Iam distressed 
beyond measure to see a century, which 
at one time seemed as rich in promise in 
moral as inintellectualand material things, 
ending, as I think, in a period of moral re- 
action. To confine myself to one point, lam 
old enough to remember the Exhibition of 
1851, and the happy dreams of peace on 
earth and goodwill to men which accom- 
panied it; I remember the days of the 
Manchester School and of Joseph Hume, 
when “ Peace, Retrenchment and Reform” 
was the watchword of the party of 
progress. The coming of a true kingdom 
of God on earth in international peace 
and brotherhood seemed nigh. Where 
are we now, after half a century? It is 
true there was a rescript from the Tsar 
two years ago, and a peace congress at 
The Hague. But its aims remain entirely 
unrealised, and, instead of their fulfilment, 
we have beheld the renewed sway in our 
midst of a rampant military spirit, and a 
great outburst of war fever, with its bitter 
race antagonism. 

To me this reversion at the end of the 
nineteenth century to the warlike spirit of 
its opening, influencing not only politics 
but the personal lives of men and women, 
is almost too sad for speech. It is the 
blighting of the hopes and aspirations of 
years. Ihave seen the nation that I so 
passionately love, after becoming foremost, 
in the last century, in devotion to justice 
and liberty, and after rismg out of the 


dark and terrible years with which it 


opened, into an atmosphere of peaceful 
progress, fall back once more into the old 
evil spirit of the past. 

But now that the new century has 
begun, what a call there is to all of us 
and, most of all, to the churches, to begin 
afresh, joining together to lift up the life of 
the nation and of all its members from the 
least to the greatest to a higher moral level, 
and making our common Christianity the 
inspiration of our life, national as well as 
individual, And so, of all the things for 
which I pray that we may work and strive 
in this twentieth century, the chief is the 
wider brotherhood of man, and the re- 
placement of the spirit of imperial 
aggrandisement and of rampant militarism 
by the love of peace, and by the truly 
Christian aim to promote, alike by public 
policy and private endeavour, the rights 
and the liberties and the welfare and 
happiness, not alone of our own people, 
but equally of ‘all people upon earth. 

Gee Cross, H. Enrietp Dowson. 

WT 

Dear IJInqurrER,—You and I have 
known each other for more than forty 
years, and we are both about to 
begin a new year and a new century 
together; but you are still young, and 
you start afresh on untrodden fields 
with a courage and hopefulness that are 
of highest cheer, whilst I, with slower 


step, go on the way which grows more 
toilsome as the days go by. But I keep 
clear in my mind the good brave work 
you have done, your calm courage, your 
fidelity to principle, your unfaltering step 
as you led our way over tangling diffi- 
culties ; your defence of the free-thinkers 
who, obedient to our best traditions, broke 
new ground and ventured, with unshaken 
trust in God, into fresh provinces of 
thought and action ; your open pages for 
all who were searchers after truth ; your 
courageous support of solitary workers 
who but for you could never have spoken 
to our people; and, above all, your abso- 
lute fidelity to the open, comprehensive 
and Catholic spirit of our faith, which 
always set forth that while we keep firm 
grip of the hand of God we never could 
go astray in His boundless universe. 

Still with us is the fine old Editor—our 
friend and teacher, Thomas L. Marshall— 
who stamped his personality upon your 
pages, and made them welcome in the 
brightest homes among our people, and in 
many places where our ordinary literature 
never penetrated. To him all greetings 
and good wishes old comrades say with 
loving hearts ! 

And the other workers, too, Tarrant 
and yourself, who have carried on, and are 
carrying on, our great traditions, should 
know from some of us, who for nearly half- 
a-century have known your work and 
teachings, how greatly we value their 
fidelity, and what store we set upon_their 
ability. 

But you, Inqurrer, are impersonal. 
You live and teach and influence our lives 
and thoughts though we cannot grasp 
your hand, or ask you to share the hospi- 
tality of our homes. We are glad that 
though so old you are still so young. 
Experience does not enfeeble your life, or 
take away your freshness. Apparently 
you are going with eager step into the new 
century. You are ready to welcome new 
light, new truths, new workers. You are 
too wise to close your shutters to the 
light, or to clang your doors against new- 
comers.‘ With you the motto still is— 
“ Welcome to the Divine Spirit howsoever 
it shall come.” 

No one need tell you in what spirit you 


are to do your work—it is the old spirit of. 


Love, Brotherhood, and Catholicity. You 
are not likely to forget, amid coming con- 
troversies which are sure to arise, that all 
religion has relation to life, and that the 
life of religion is to do good. Ever before 
you, in the futare as in the past, will be 
the all-sustaining thought that the King- 
dom of God is here, and that we are to 
live as its worthy citizens. 

So, old friend and teacher, I bid you god- 
speed in the new century !. 

Shrewsbury. James C. Srreer. 

VII. 

Amp the greetings and the good wishes 
which the spirit of Christmas and the 
advent of a new century must evoke from 
your many friends, I desire to offer my 
acknowledgments of your faithful efforts 
to follow in the train of many a worthy 
predecessor in your editorial chair. 

Not minding the world, or the things of 
the world, I trust your labours may bear 
an ever-inereasing result of joy for us all 
in the cultivation of warm and self-sacri- 
ficing devotion to the fruitful principles 
upon which ourreligious life really depends. 
May you put forth such an enheartening 
spirit among our scattered churches, that 


- 
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in the coming time, so full of high possi- 
bilities, the word “ indifference” may be 
utterly purposeless; whilst of your aim 
and spirit, may the words of the last 
great Laureate be but a prophesy :— 
Let knowledge grow from more to more, 

But more of reverence in us dwell ; 

That mind and heart according weil, 
May make one music as before, 

But vaster. 


AmBrosE N. BuatcHFoRD. 


| VU. 
I am sending you a line to wish you and 


Bristol. 


your little barque a prosperous voyage - 


across the unknown waters of the new 
century. As a wise bishop may you pilot 
your vessel. The weather forecasts are 
not too propitious, and it may well be that 
before us, as a nation, in the approaching 
months and years, are times of stress and 
storm. There will be,as it seems to me, 
conflicts, exceptionally fierce, between the 
evil and the good, between light and dark- 
ness, between God and Mammon! In 
those conflicts we know, from past ex- 
perience, where you and your paper will 
be found. May you be endowed with all 
needed wisdom and courage. Like a true 
prophet may you be bold to speak the 
word of the Lord as it is given to you, 
‘“‘whether men will hear or whether they 


forbear.” With all good wishes for the 
coming years, JoHN Byuzs, 
Northampton. : 


— 


IX. 

Tr is asked : What object ought we pro- 
pose to ourselves at the beginning of 
this new century? Surely, our main 
object should be to continue the work 
of the nineteenth century. It has been 
the age of science : we must go on learning. 
It has seen the partial abolition of the 
tyranny of the letter over the souls of 
men: we must go in search of the spirit. 
It has seen the rise of some nobler social 
ideals: we must go on with social reform. 

We must strive to reconcile order with 


progress, making love the principle of 


both; we must welcome newtruths revealed 
by new knowledge, and seek to give those 
truths religious expression in our lives. 
Our best thoughts are not yet fully our 
own until they have begun to influence 
our conscious acts; therefore we must 
endeavour to live in the light of our 
highest thought, with simple honesty and 
humble trust. To-day we may not be 
able to tell the name or to define the type 
of the religion of the future, but it is 
enough for us to feel that Humanity will 
grow less and less satisfied, as her vision 
enlarges, with any form of faith which 
does not equally appeal to her mind and 
heart. L. pe B. Kuzrm, 
Liverpool. . 
X. . 
THE passing of one century into another 
is for all who read these words a unique 
experience. We may safely say we shall 
none of us live to see it twice. Never 
does one year pass into another without 
something of surprise, but when we stand 
by the grave of a notable century, buried 
with pomp and honours, and when we 
turn from its grave to face the strange 
new-comer, the occasion touches the 
imagination of the dullest and the 
heart of the most apathetic, With 
wide-eyed wonder we ask, What will the 


new century bring us of joy or sorrowin — 
our personal lot? What new accessions 
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of power, what new discoveries in science, 
what new revelations of wisdom has this 
young giant, the heir of all the ages, in 
store for us and our world? If the nine- 
teenth century has been so wonderful, 
what will the twentieth be like ? 

In the sphere of theology, no less than 
in the spheres of politics, industry, science, 
and literature, the nineteenth century has 
been one of change and revolution. We 
have lived through a new Reformation, 
more radical and farther. reaching than 
the Reformation under Luther and Calvin. 
In the great re-shaping of religious 
thought which has been in process during 
the whole of the last century our churches 
have changed as well as others, and we 
sometimes wonder when the work of re- 
construction will end. Probably the 
growth of thought will never come to an 
end. ‘There is no finality. Every new 
age must shape its own expression of 
religious truth. 

_ Yet it would seem that we are entering 
on a period of pause from that feverish 
restlessness of religious thought which has 
been so characteristic of the last fifty 
years. The battle against superstition on 
the one hand, and against materialism on 
the other, has been fought and won. We 
have reached a little resting-place for our 
souls. Not that the vast labour of theo- 
logical reconstruction is finished. The 
thought-processes must still go on. But 
the emphasis in the twentieth century will 
transfer itself, is even now transferring 
itself, from thought to life. Christianity 
has broken through its old- doctrinal 
barriers—that at any rate is accomplished, 
It has also found for itself a new expres- 
sion, or is rapidly attaining thereunto. 
What is now the special work of our 
churches? The application of Chris- 
tianity’s ‘simple, profound, and universal 
principles to all the exigencies of life, 
and. to the solution of our economic, 
social, and political problems. We have 
made much, we have talked much, of 
religious thought, of the progress 
of thought, of the advance of ideas. 
Yet, after all, Religion is not pre- 
eminently correct thinking, nor enlarged 
thinking, fascmating and necessary as 
these are. The essential thing is not 
whether we have reached certain intel- 
lectual conclusions, nor whether we are 
progressives in thought. Of course the 
religious man will be a thoughtful man. 
But Religion is concerned first of all with 
Life and Living. The thought-revolution 
of the last century has left us with a more 
reasonable, more humane, and more 


_ gracious theology. The new century, it is 


clear, will ask, as its most pressing problem, 
how to apply the nobler scheme of things 
to common life; how to make the better 
theories we have arrived at shape the 
activities, social, political and 
industrial? The problems of the im- 
mediate future are not theological; they 
are social. The mission of the Church to- 
day. is not so much with the conversion of 
the individual, although that is imperative, 


- nor with getting way for a fairer theology, 


although that can never be neglected, as 
for bringing culture, commerce, poverty, 
wealth, work, wages, the social outlook of 


‘labour, the ambitions of Imperialism, 


economic and national ideals into some 
sort of decent harmony with the Sermon 
on the Mount. The first demand of the 


twentieth century upon-us is for diviner 
Life ! 


; _ JosepH Woop. 
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XI. 

A New Yezar’s card may be large enough 
to point a moral, though not to tell much 
of atale. The story of this past century 
of Unitarianism is not, perhaps, very en- 
couraging on the whole—save for the 
fact that all attempts to make an ortho- 
doxy within its borders have conspicuously 
failed. And may we not say that, on the 
larger scale, every liberal effort, proposing 
to serve no end but the cause of truth, 
has succeeded, while every sectarian 
effort (on our part at least, for we are 
very bad sectarians, even if we try) has 
broken in our hands. 

How havethe mighty fallen—and the 
great names, that seemed to justify our 
boast of intellectual distinction, left blank 
spaces in our calendar! We ouly are left; 
nos numerus swmus, only the rank and 
file: what can we do? TI should say 
—Before all things let us eschew contro- 
versy. Let us regard as a bad tradition, 
to be left behind with the last century,the 
notion that it is our duty to be gibing at 
other people’s theology, in the hope that 
they may smite us in return—and then 
we can have a course of controversial 
lectures. The necessity of controversy 
may arise: but itis ever an unwelcome 
inroad upon the peace of the Church. JI 
faut cultiver notre jardin! Tet us try 
before all things to furnish the social 
religion (which pines away in the strife 
of tongues)—the cultivation of common 
faith and worship—which is needed not 
merely by our own people,but by hundreds 
who are as weary of new orthodoxies as 
they are of old ones; who will come to 
church for common prayer, but would be 
glad to escape before the exposition of the 
very latest ‘ology begins. Let us have 
done with the notion that fervour 
and simplicity of common prayer—and the 
sentiment that clings to a language which 
is rather of the heart than of the head— 
are survivals of orthodoxy that can have 
no permanent life in the cooler air which 
is breathed by the theological liberal. Let 
us have simple sermons; this is a hard 
saying—every minister knows how hard. 
It is so easy to discuss the views of the 
great Mr. Jones: it is so hard to under- 
stand the life of the little Mr. Smith. 
What we want in the opening century is a 
revival of Church-life, which shall give 
us at once individual freedom, a broad 
communion, and a sympathetic public 
worship. Dogmatism is the enemy of all 
these alike. 

I do not mean that there is not to be 
clear thinking and speakirg on matters of 
theology. But it isthe man who knows 
how hard it is to arrive at distinct and 
first-hand conclusions on certain things 
who is most tolerant of the opinions of 
others, in whom he recognises an effort 
like his own for the attainment of truth. 
There are two classes of Unitarians who do 
not apprehend this: (1) those who 
regard their Unitarianism as a ready-made 
criterion of all theology; and (2) those 
who regard theirs as a licence to have no 
theology at all. But with regard to our 
comprehension—our breadth of commu- 
nion—a question often arises in my 
mind when I sit in a pew:—Ought it to 
be assumed (as constantly appears to be 
the case), in a church which carefully 
boasts its freedom from tests and doctrinal 
conditions of membership, that identity of 
opinion as to the ultimate nature of Deity, 
or the unanimous rejection of all Christo- 


‘logies but one, is the one thing which 


draws us together as a worshipping con- 
gregation ? J. Epwin Ongaurs, 

Oxford. 

XII. 

“Some word of faith and hope as to 
what things we ought chiefly to care about 
and aim at, and the spirit in which we 
should enter upon the new century.” 
That is what you ask of me, Mr. Editor. 
And I would fain comply. But then faith 
and hope are not always easy, and a false 
expression of them will not help. Faith 
J have deep down; but hope? No, that 
is not the prevailing sentiment with which 
I can enter this new time. Sorrow, 
contrition—even shame: these may be the 
mood God wants of us. To me this 
solemn change of record from century to 
century comes amid much darkness, for I 
think that a great sin lies upon us as a 
people. And I view with consternation 
what seems to me to be the gradual 
deterioration of our conscience in the last 
two years: how now we cheerfully accept 
and justify many things which a little 
while ago we should all of us have con- 
demned. So that it is not easy to be very 
hopeful for the coming years. 

But I look around and I look back, and 
Isee that this one great and terrible thing 
does ‘not stand alone—that it is evolved 
out of preceding moral conditions. For 
we have gradually been letting financial 
interests get the main direction of our 
political life, and luxury creep into our 
homes and our daily ways, So that the 
virtues which belong to frugality and 
temperance and unselfishness have been 
slipping away from us, and we are not the 
people that we were ten or twenty years 
ago. And in these things, the power of 
financiers and interests (notably the drink 
interest), and in private self-indulgence, I 
see the main perils of the twentieth 
century of our era. 

Thus hope does not shine very brightly 
in my heart as I write in these last hours 
of the nineteenth century. But deeper 
than hope lies faith, and faith I have. 
Faith, first of all, in the moral government 
of the world. I believe in the laws by 
which evil is always sowing ils own 
destruction, and good -always sowing its 
own immortality. So that lam very sure, 
whatever be our sins, that they will work 
themselves out, with what accompaniment 
of pain and sorrow, of retribution and 
woe, I cannot tell; but they will work 
themselves out. And my faith is further 
that whatever there is of goodness, of 
sincerity, of love, of religion in the heart 
of our people will win its way to the front. 
And my conyiction is—and. nothing has 
shaken it—that of all this there is much 
in our nation; that the bullying, grasping, 
selfish character of us is not our real 
fundamental and permanent character, 
but that there abides in us a real rever- 
ence for truth, a real love of good, a real 
leaning to mercy, a real passion for 
justice. It is a question of the appeal. 
Let the appeal once be rightly made, and 
the response will come forth. The fact 
that we are at the moment without any 
God-endowed prophet, political orreligious, 
is a fact which may cease to-morrow or 
next year, which must cease ere many 
decades have gone by. And a Gladstone, 
a Luther, or a Wesley will arouse con- 
science and enthusiasm whenever he 
appears; and there will be tremendous 
forces at his disposal. T have thus an 
unswerving faith that things will be well, 
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that the sun of England is not setting, 
that her true greatness is yet to be. - 

And two characteristics are bequeathed 
by the old century as its special and 
peculiar gift to the new, both of which 
make for righteousness. The one is a 
new breadth and tolerance in religion, 
a recognition that the spirit of Christ 
counts for more than an orthodox theo- 
logy. The other is a new philanthropy, 
an enthusiasm of humanity not confined to 
those with whom we have personal con- 
nection, the beggar at our gates, the 
fallen traveller whom we meet upon the 
road, but extending to classes and races 
afar. This also is a new thing. It began 
some hundred and twenty years ago with 
John Howard and Robert Raikes, swelled 
into power in the hands of Wilberforce 
and Clarkson, passed into many streams 
in Elizabeth Fry, Mary Carpenter, Lord 
Shaftesbury, and is now a great sea of 
energy potent for untold good. : 

In these things, the new religious 
breadth and the new philanthropy, are 
the new powers which must counteract 
the evils of the time. I have faith in 
God, in spite of Matthew Arnold, as a 
“ Great Moral Governor,” and I can say, 
with full assurance, in the song-words of 
simple Pippa, 

God’s in His heaven, 
All’s right with the world. 


Ricuarp A. ARMSTRONG. 
Liverpool. 


Furtuer New Century contributions 
from the Revs. J. Estlin Carpenter, F. E. 
Millson, C. Hargrove, L. P. Jacks. W. 
Copeland Bowie, R. J. Jones, and George 
Boros, we are obliged to hold over until 
next week. 


Tur Rev. John Byles, who concluded 
his ministry at Northampton on the last 
Sunday of the old year, is unable for the 
present to accept any preaching engage- 
ments. He is under medical orders to 
take a period of complete rest, and it will 
save trouble, both to correspondents and 
to himself, if it is understood that for the 
next six months his services are not 
availabie. All good wishes to our friend, 
and earnest hopes for his complete 
restoration to health! 

In last Saturday’s Daily Chronicle there 
appeareda review of the century’s theology 
from the pen of the Rev. A. W. Hutton, 
containing the following passage :— 


One name from among our own people, 
that of James Martineau, must on no 
account be omitted, since his life was co- 
extensive with the century, even more than 


Newman’s, while the influence of his frank |}, 


and fearless, yet always gentle and spiri- 
tual, teaching will long be felt outside as 
well as inside his own not very broad com- 
munion. His disciple, Mr. Stopford Brooke, 
should also be named; though he, by rights, 
belongs ‘rather to the school of Dean 
Stanley, within the Established Church. 


Mr. Brooke, who cannot with any accu- 
racy be called a disciple of Dr. Martineau’s, 
may be allowed to know better than Mr. 
Hutton, where he, “ by rights,” belongs. 
Twenty years ago he found his position 
as a Broad Churchman untenable, and 
has since then cordially thrown in his lot 
with that “ not very broad” communion, 
which not only produced Martineau, but 
retained his life-long allegiance, 
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THeERe is a feeling of stir. It is not all 
due to New Year’s Day, or even New 
Century’s Day, though the idea of a fresh 
start in chronology is stimulating, while 
the thought of time already gone by is 
compulsive. But there is more in it than 
mere sentiments born of the present hour. 
Witness the efforts being made at many of 
our London churches to clear off old lia- 
bilities and open up new. work. The 
“Bazaar” enterprise, organised and 
carried on during two years, has been 
fruitful. (It ought to be, for it cost much 
time and Jabour). The money raised—at 
an expenditure of little more than 4 per 
cent. on the total—is but a part of the 
result. No doubt there was a good deal 
of what a harsh critic might call “non- 
sense’ about the business ; but there was 
also a good deal of discipline and bene- 
ficial co-operation; and while the congre- 
gations betake themselves to their indi- 
vidual work they will not forget the 
brethren at large. 

The realised funds—as usual, and as 
desirable—have led to a good deal of 
consideration, the upshot of which has 
been already set forth, Sir, in your 
columns. Briefly, the arrangements in- 
clude the formation of a Permanent Chapel 
Building Fund, and a distribution through 
the London District Unitarian Society to 
congregations in certain conditions. The 
Building Fund stands to-day at £9,000 
—unless, indeed, your own admirable sug- 
gestion hasalready moved some generous 
hand to round the sum up to five figures! 
“ What will be done with the money?” 
Rightly asked, for generosity that is blind 
is continually putting stumbling-blocks in 
the way of the generosity that sees. Well, 
the money will not be given away. It is 
to be lent, and it is to be repaid. The 
latter point is never to be forgotten, 
though doubtless the needs of indigent 
congregations will conspire with the benevo- 
lent impulses of the Trustees to put it far 
away into the background, or even to deny 
its essential existence. Vain hopes, vain 
indulgence—it is written in the Rules; 
the twelve Trustees have bound them- 
selves and their impulses, however 
benevolent, by a solemn pledge; and the 
Bazaar Council has with equal unanimity, 
if not solemnity, accepted and ratified this 
stipulation. 

Therefore, within the limits of borrow- 
ing and repaying, the Fund will do all 
it can for congregations with ‘Open 
Trusts.” The congregation at Wood 
Green is first in the field, eager 
to claim ius aid, After a period of 
ten successful years, this congregation 
feels itself justified in extending its 
borders; I understand the scheme is 
already being pushed forward ; and there 
is no doubt that.a loan from the Fund will 
greatly assist this most promising enter- 
prise. 

As to the distribution of the balance of 
the sum raised in connection with the 
Bazaar movement, a sum of over £4,000, 
it is gratifying to note the undeniable 
stimulus it is affording to local self-help. 
Thus at Forest Gate, which, after a 
chequered history, is distinctly “ look- 
ing up,’ a debt of £500 is to be 
wiped off, the congregation raising the 
ings after a substantial grant-in-aid. 


/But that is not all. The new wine is 


done your writing, and especially 


working and the old bottle looks like 
breaking. The uew bottle, or to drop 
metaphor, the new building talked about, 
is to be (if all goes well) in a more 
favourable position for the work, as well 
as being more fitted to its needs. There 
seems ground for -hoping that a good 
business “deal” can be effected which 
will render this possible. So may it be! 

At Plumstead a valiant endeavour is on 
foot to clear off £1,000 mortgage and debt 
on the building. At Lewisham a similarly 
laudable effort is being made to secure 
the chapel, which is now held on lease. 
And the best of all is that one hears of 
excellent work in other ways being done 
by these congregations while they are thus 
grappling with finance. No doubt at 
Kilburn, which is another of our new 
churches,the scheme which is being shaped 
will prove equally wise and beneficial ; and 
the same may be said of Kentish Town, 
which, though no longer new, is young in 
heart. The grants, made or contemplated, 
to these five churches range between £400 
and £700; a further £500 has been voted 
to Wood Green for its new church ; and 
an equal sum to Mansford-street towards 
providing for the ground rent or purchase 
of the freehold if possible. Smaller sums 
have been voted, or are in contemplation, 
to the congregations at Deptford, Highgate, 
and Peckham; so that no less than ten of 
our London Churches will, in all proba- 
bility, feel the direct benefit of this distri- 
bution—a benefit, as has been said, not by 
way of smothering self-help bui of en- 
couraging it. 

The Domestic Missions, along with 
which may be associated some congrega- 
tions not working on exactly the same 


lines, but dependent for the most part on 


outside aid and specially aiming to 
influence a class not usually regarded as 
church-goers, are, of course, busy with 
social meetings at this time of the year. 
In many of them there is also a really 
large amount of business work done at 
the close of each year in connection with 
savings banks and clubs of different 
kinds. So far, the winter has been mild 
and work is fairly abundant, so that the 
pinch has not yet come. But these 
institutions stand for many of our poor 
as towers of refuge in times of distress, 
and a sudden change of weather would 
bring a pathetic change in their record— 
amusement and the convivial tea-cup would 
be less in evidence, and the more serious 
aspect of the missionary’s work would 
be seen. God give each worker good 
heart to face the ever-rising billows of 
poverty and trouble! Man, too, can give 
something—personal help, personal sym- 
pathy, and financial help. It is pleasant 
to see that our talented friend, Mr. J. H. 
Leigh, is to read The Merchant of Venice, 
Jan. 12, at the Steinway Hall, for the 
bevefit of the funds of the Domestic 
Mission Society. ‘The play’s the thing 
wherewith to catch the conscience of” 
all sorts of good people—and not their 
conscience only, if it be a conscience. 

It has not been my good fortune yet to 
see the renovated JFort-road Hall, 


Bermondsey, where Mr. E. Howard, with 


rare zeal and devotion, is trying hard to 
win amongst a class of people whose 
apathy has broken many a chivalrous 
spirit. It is all very well to write novels 
about this or that wonderful success in 
winning the working people of London 
for Christ and religion. When you 


have 


, 


shining to us, 
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comfortable reading of such tales, good 
people, have a try! All success to Mr, 
Howard—all success, and many. workers ! 

A few weeks ago a meeting was held at 
Stratford—“ atte Bow,” the Stratford, not 
that place of considerably less ancient 
fame somewhere in the Midlands. [t was 
not a large meeting, but it was animated 
with a splendid temper of steadfast 
courage, self-reliance, an] cheery devotion. 
O si sic omnes! This congregation and 
that at Stepney have been in the care of 
Mr. Lucking Tavener, under the super- 
vision of the Missionary Agent of the 
Province. Mr. Tavener is leaving to take 
up work at Ipswich, and this work in the 
‘ast-end is again somewhat unsettled. 
It is a matter for regret also that the 
great possibilities at Highgate have been 
so long left unrealised through the 
ministerial vacancy. Not that there is 
any slackening of the work there—far 
from it; but there is evidently a unique 
opportunity for the right man when he 
comes. 

As to the other churches, I have nothing 
of special interest to report. The record 
of the maintenance of good work is never 
quite so fascinating as that of its incep- 
tion—hbabies and young people are in- 
teresting, where the adult is just an 
ordinary person. But, from all I gather, 
the sense of stir is pervading these 
maturer societies, and the new century 
will not appeal to them in vain. 

Two personal matters require mention. 
One is the retirement of Mr. Bowie from 
the School Board—a gain to him of much- 
needed respite from arduous cares, but a 
very serious loss to the educational 
resources of this vast community. Let us 
hope that, notwithstanding his severance 
from official work, his hand will still be 
pretty close to “the pulse of the machine,” 
and his sagacity and tolerating influence 
be felt in the inner councils. But the 
indomitable energy that possesses him has 
already flung itself into new ventures. 

~ The next Whit-week meetings are to be of 
a very special character. There are to be 
a National Sunday-school Teachers’ Con- 
vention, and an International Conference 
of Unitarians and other Liberal Religious 
people. Details may be postponed, but it 
is going to be a big thing. Mr. Bowie, 
who, with Mr. Ion Pritchard, has issued a 
preliminary announcement of the scheme, 
evidently is one of those who believes it is 
just as easy to do big things as little ones, 
while one is about it. 

The other matter is one of jubilation, 
not unmixed with tender sympathy. This 
year, 1901, is Dr. Brooke Herford’s year 
of jubilee in the ministry. If the anni- 
versary of his first pastoral settlement (1 
believe it occurs in February) should have 
found him still active in the work at 
Hampstead, how we should have rejoiced 

-with him! -But the fiftieth year has 
actually seen him busy there during its 
greater part; and though he has had to 
lay off the harness a little while, we hope 

-and trust yet to see him buckling it on again 
forsuch service as only the honoured veteran 
can render. Meanwhile, we would mingle 
our thanksgiving with his Non nobis, 
Domine! and send our love to him with a 
wish for the Happiest of New Years. 


W. G. Tarrant. 


‘Tar mate iil world is but a film through 
every pore of which God’s Spirit world is 
—Olive Schreiner, ~ 
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[Notices and Reports for this Department should 
be as brief as possible, and be sent in by Thursday 


Morning.) 
| emendton'aememey 


Watch-night Services. 


A number of watch-night services were held in 


our churches on New Year’s Eve, while in others 


the Sunday evening service was devoted specially 


to the thought of the close of the year and the 


century. We referred last week to the special 
watch-night services announced to be held at Stoke 
Newington and Highgate. Others are referred to 
below, and we hear also of similar servicés at the 
reat Meeting, Leicester, and at Avordale-road, 
Peckham, 
—_——_¢¢—_—.. 

Belfast: Mountpottinger.—Two musical ser- 
vices have recently been held, at which selections 
were given from Llijah and the Messiah respec- 
tively, under the leadership of the Rev. W. J. 
Davies. On New Year’s Eve a watch-night service 
was held, and also baptismal service. Several new 
members have recently joined the church, and the 
debt on the building is now cleared. But there is 
great need for a schoolroom. 

Belfast : York-street.—A very pleasant “ At 
Home” was held in the lecture-hall on New Year’s 
Eve, on the invitation of the minister and Miss 
Ashworth. The evening concluded with “ Auld 
Lang Syne” and good wishes for the new year. 

Bolton: Unity Church.—On Tuesday, Dec. 18, 
a recitation of Dickens’s “Christmas Carol” was 
given by Mr. John Harwood, in aid of the Christmas 
Fair Fund, and was greatly enjoyed. On the motion 
of Mr. IF. Taylor, J.P., a cordial vote of thanks to 
Mr. Harwood was passed. 

Bridport.—A tablet to the memory of the late 
Mrs. Colfox has been placed in the chapel, bearing 
the following inscription :—“ Louisa Colfox. ‘Born 
April 20, 1821 ; died Sept. 8, 1899. _1n memory of 
her wide sympathy, her zeal and earnestness, and 
the generosity with which she supported every 
good work in the Chapel and Sunday-school, this 
Tablet is erected by her fellow-worshippers.” 

Chorley.—On Christmas Day the annual tea- 
party and prize distribution of the Sunday-school 
was held, Mr. J. Jackson in the chair, supported by 
the Rey. A. Doel and Mr, W. H. Sutcliffe, each of 
whom gave a short address, the children contribut- 
ing to the musical entertainment. 

London : Essex Church.—On the first Sunday 
in the year a Service of Dedication and Welcome 
for new members of the church will take the place 
of the morning service. It willbe followed at noon 
by the New Year Communion. In the evening the 
Rev. Frank K. Freeston will begin a course of 
addresses on “The New Century,” and will speak 
of “The New Chivalry.” Further addresses will 
deal with ‘The New Philanthropy,” ‘The New 
Theology,” and ‘’ The New Democracy.” 

London : Islington.—A watch-night service was 
held ab Unity Church on New Year’s Eve, con- 
ducted by the minister, the Rev. Dr. Hicks, whose 
short address upon “The Close of the Century” 
was very impressive, and listened to with deep 
interest, not only by the members of the church, 
but also by the many strangers who were present. 
During the last three Sundays Dr. Hicks has 
preached at both services, with great accept- 
ance, upon “A Glance at the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury.” 

London: Lewisham.—The Literary and Scien- 
tific Society has just finished the first half of the 
winter session. ‘The meetings have been held with 
an average attendance of about a hundred, On 
Jan. 21 Professor Romesh Dutt, of University Col- 
lege, London, is to lecture on “ The Religions of 
Ancient India.” A month ago six ladies of the 
congregation issued invitations to all members of 
the church and their friends for Dec. 27. The 
object was “to form new friendships and to 
strengthen those already existing.” About 120 
persons were present. ‘Through the generosity of 
our friends the fourth annual Sunday-school party 
was held on Friday, Dec. 28, and was.an urqualified 
success. As part of the entertainment, the children 
gave a performance of Princess May and her 
Wonderful Law, vy “ Aunt Amy.” Mrs, Page dis- 
tributed the year’s prizes. Including the children, 
there were over 200 persons present, 

London: Stratford.—On Dec, 21 a social 
meeting of members and friends was held for the 
purpose of bidding farewell to Mr. L. Tavener, who 
has been lay worker at Stratford and Stepney for 
the past two years, under the superintendence of 
the Rey. T, E. M. Edwards, but is now leaving to 
become minister at the Old Meeting, at Ipswich, 
The Rev. T. E. M. Edwards spoke of the good work 


done by Mr, Tavener -in the Sunday-school 


Teachers’ preparation class, Young People’s Guild, 
and Band of Hope. Mr. Hawkins, as church 
secretary, in the name of members and friends, 
asked Mr. Tavener’s acceptance of a silver watch 
and birthday book as a mark of esteem and appre- 
ciation of his services, and of regret at his leaving. 
Mr. Waddington, Mr. Noel, and Mr. Robins also 
spoke on behalf of the Sunday-school Band of Hope 
and Young People’s Guild. 

London: Sydenham and Penge.—The last of 
the series of special services was held at the Public 
Hall, Sydenham, on Sunday evening, Dec. 30. The 
attendances have not been of such a character as 
to justify a further continuance. Although tosome 
extent this effort may have the appearance of 
failure, there is the satisfaction of knowing that 
many have been made acquainted with the great 
principles for which we stand, and have acknow- 
ledged their indebtedness to the services and the 
addresses, for the broadening and quickening 
thoughts that have been presented concerning God 
and man and the future. It has been arranged to 
hold services during the present month at Penge, 
which is within easy walking distance from Syden- 
ham, and to which some of our Sydenham friends 
will come. The first of the series will be con- 
ducted on Sunday next, at 7 o’clock pM, by the 
Rev. W. Copeland Bowie, “The Message of Unit- 
arianism to the Twentieth Century.” The Child- 
wick Hall is in the Beckenham-road, near the 
Penge Station of the L.B. and 8.C.R., and about 
five minutes’ walk from that of the L.C. and D.R. 
It is hoped that the Unitarians living in the neigh- 
bourhood will avail themselves of the privileges of 
these services, and strengthen the hands of those 
who are seeking to make known more widely the 
great truths of our Liberal Faith. 

Newbary.—The last week-night lecture was 
given by Mr. Bell—subject, ‘‘Self-made Men ”; 
it was valuable and well received. A successful 
dramatic reading of Dickens’s “ Christmas Carol” 
has also been given. The scholars rendered beauti- 
fully their quartetly service of song, Special 
service was held in the morning of Christmas Day. 

Stalybridge.—Following on a correspondence 
between the Rev. W. Harrison and a local curate, 
who had been claiming to teach some members of 
the Unitarian congregation what he called “The 
Elementary Truths of Christianity,” Mr. Harrison 
delivered a course of five Sunday evening lectures 
with the above as general title, on the Fatherhood 
of God, the Brotherhood of Man, Discipleship to 
Christ, Human Responsibility, and the Future 
Life. The lectures were well attended, and created 
considerable interest ‘in the town. These were 
followed by a course of lectures on the Changes of 
the Nineteenth Century, Biblical, Theological, 
Scientific, and Social. On Christmas Day the 
Sunday-school party was held, and on New Year's 
Eve a watch-night service. 


Be sure, no earnest work 
Of any honest creature, howbeit weak, 
Imperfect, ill-adapted, fails so much, 
It is not gathered as a grain of sand 
To enlarge the sum of human action used 
For carrying out God’s end. 


—H. B. Browning. 


We hear with the utmost regret that 
the December number of the New World, 
which we expect shortly to receive, is to be 
the last issue of this valuable Quarterly 
Review of Religion, Ethics, and Theology. 
Founded in 1892, the New World has for 
nine years maintained a high standard of 
excellence, numbering amongst its con- 
tributors some of the most distinguished 
liberal theologians and thinkers, not only 
of America but of Europe. The late 
Professor Charles Carroll Everett was the 
senior editor, and his coadjutors, Professors 
C. H. Toy, Orello Cone, and N. P. Gilman, 
feel that the financial position of the 
Review does not justify them in con- 
tinuing the publication. The calamity of 
its loss we must share with our American 
brethren, but with the sincere hope that 
as in the case of our own Prospective, 
Theological, and Modern Reviews, the 
succession of so valuable an organ of 
liberal religious thought may quickly be 
taken up again, 
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Gar It is requested that notice of any alteration 
in the Calendar be sent to the Publisher not 
later than Thursday Afternoon. 


Bermondsey, Fort-road, Upper Grange-road, 6.30 
p.oM., Mr. HE. Howarp. 

Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 
Rev. Freperto ALLEN, 11 a.m., Boys’ Own Bri- 
gade, ‘‘ Be of good courage ;” 3 p.m, Children’s 
New Year’s Service, and 7 p.M.,, ‘‘ All before us.” 

Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra-road, 
11 am, and 7 P.M., Rev. F, W. STANLEY. 

Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley-rd., West 
Croydon,114.M. and 7 p.M.,Rev. J. Pagg Hoprs 

Deptford, Church-street, 11,15 a.m. and 6.30 P.M, 
Rey. A. J. MARCHANT. 

Essex Church, The Mall, Notting-hill-gate, Rev. 
Frank K. FREESTON, 11 4.M., Service of Dedi- 
cation and Welcome; 12, New Year’s Com- 
munion, and 7 p.m, “The New Century.— 
I, The New Chivalry.” 

Forest-gate, corner of Dunbar-road, Upton-lane, 
11 a.m. and 6.30 p.m., Rev. H. Woops PERRIS. 

Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham-place, 
11 a.M. and 7 p.M., Rev. R. H. U. Broor. 

Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, Rev. Epcar 
Daryn, 11.15 a.m, ‘The Perfect Sacrifice,” 
followed by Communion Service, 1230, and 
7 p.m.,-‘‘ Watchmen of the Lord.” 

Highgate Hill, Unitarian Christian Church, 11 a.m. 
and 7 P.M., Rev, ALEX. GorRDON, M.A. 

Islington, Unity Church, Upper- -atreet, 11 aM. 
and 7 P.M., Rev. G. DAWES Hioxs, M.A., Ph.D. 

Kentish Town, Clarence-road, N.W., 11 a.M. and 
7 P.M., Rev. ALEXANDER FaRQUHARSON. Morn- 
ing, ‘‘The Unknown,” Evening, ‘Our Pisgah’s 
Height.” 

Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 a.m. and 7 P.M., Rev. J. E. 
STRONGE. 

Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Chareh , High-street, 
11 a.M. and 7 p.m, Rev. W. CHyNowzTa PorE. 

Little Portland-street Chapel,11.15 a.M.and 7 P.M., 
Rev. H. 8. Perris, M.A. Morning, ‘ Fresh 
Resolves for the New Century.” Evening, “A 
New Year of our Church Life.” 

Mansford-street ChurchandMission, Bethnal Green, 
11 a.m. and 7 P.M., Rev..W. G, Capman, 

Peckham, Avondale-road, 11 a.m. and 6.30 P.M., 
Rev. G. CARTER. 

Penge, Childwick Hall, Beckenham-road, 7 P.M., 
Rey. W. Corrtanp Bowrs, “The Message of 
Unitarianism to the Twentieth Century.” 

Plumstead, Common-road Unitarian Church, 1la.m, 
and 6.30 p.m., Rev. L. Jenkins JONES, 

Richmond, Free Church, Ormond-road, 11.15 a.m, 
and 7 p.M., Rev. S. Farrineton. Service for 
Children, 3 P.M. 

Stepney-Green, College Chapel, 11 a.m. and 7 P.m., 
Rev. J. Feisteap, 

Stoke Newington, The Green, 11.15 a.m, and 7 P.M., 
Rev. W. Woonprna, B.A. 

Stratford, West Ham-lane Unitarian Church, 11 .m. 
and 6,30 P.M. 

Wandsworth, Unitarian Christian Church, East-hill, 
11 a.M. and 7 p.m, Rev. W. G. Tarrant, B.A. 

Wood Green, Unity Hall, 11 A.M, and 7 P.m., Rev, 
Dr. Momuery. 
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Bara, Trim-street Chapel, 11 a.m. and 6.30 p.a. 
“Supply.” 

Beprorp, Library (side room), 11.15 a.m., Rev. 
RowLanp Hix1. 

Buackroot, Banks-street, North Shore, 10.45 a.m, 
and 6.30 p.m., Rev. Davip Davis. 

BriacKroon, Unitarian Church, Masonic Hall, South 
Shore, 11 and 6.30, Rev. H. Boprnn SmitH. 
Boortz, Free Church Hall, Stanley-road, 11 a.m. 

and 6.30 P.m., Rev. J. Mortey Mitts. 
BourNEMOUTH, Unitarian Church, West-hill-road, 
11 a.m. and 7 P.M., Rev. C. C, Cox. 
BraprorD, Chapel-lane Chapel, 10.30 a.m. 
6.30 p.M., Rev. E. Cerepia Jonzs, M.A. 
BRIGHTON ,Christ Church( FreeChristian), New-road, 
North-st., 11 and 7 p.m., Rev. H. M. Livens. 
Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 11 a.m, and 
7 p.M., Rey. G. Srregr, 
CanTEerBuRY, Ancient Chapel, Blackfriars, 11 a.m., 
Rey, E. Durant Ceci. 
Dgat and Watmer Free Christian Church, High- 
st.,11 A.M, and 6.30 P.m., Rey. T, SHAKSPEARE. 
Dover, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 11 a.m 
and 6,30 P.M., Rev, 8, BurRows 


and 


, 

EasTBOURNE, Gildridge Hotel, 11 a.m. and 6,30 p.m. 
Rev. G. St. CLam. 

QuILpFoRD, Ward-streetb Church, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 p.m., Rev. E. 8. Lana BuckLanD. 

Hasrinas, Free Christian Church, South Terrace 
(opposite Recreation Ground), 11 a.m. and 
6.30 p.m., Rev. GARDNER PRESTON. 

HorswaM, Free Christian Church, Worthing-road 
11 a.m. and 6.30 P.m., Rev. J. J. Marten, 
Lzrps, Mill Hill, 10.45 a.m, and 6.30 p.m. Rey. 

C. Harerove, M.A. 

IscarD, Memorial Church, Manor-road, 11 a.m. 
and 6.30 p.m. Rev. Joun McDoweELt. 

Lrverroot, Hope-street Church, 11 a.m. and 6.30 
P.M., Rev. R. A. ARMSTRONG, B.A. 

LiverPoon, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 a.m, 
and 6.30 p.m., Rev. W. J. Jupp. 

LiverpPoon, Ullet-road Sefton Park, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 p.m., Rev. Dr. Kirn, 

MancouestzrR, Strangeways, 10.30 a.m. and 6.30 
P.M., Rev. W. R. SHANKS. 

Margate, Forester’s Hall, Union-crescent, 11 a.M., 
Rev. J. B. BARNHILL. 

Newerokrt, Isle of Wight, 11 a.m.and 6,80 v.m., Rev. 
CLEMENT E. PIKE, 

OxrorD, Manchester College, 11.80 a.m., Rev. 
J. E, OpcErs, M.A. 

PortsmouTH, General Baptist Chapel, St. Thomas- 
street, 6.45 p.M., Mr. THomas Bonn, 

PortsmouTH, High-street Chapel, 11 a.m, and 
6.45 p.m., Mr. G. Coszns Prior. 

Ramse@atTz, Claremont, 21, Albion-place (facing 
Harbour), 6.30 p.m., Rev. J. B. BARNHILL. 
RooHpALE, Blackwater-street, 10.30 4.M,.and 6 P.M., 

Rev. T. P. SPEDDING. 

SoaRBOROUGH, Westborough, 10.45 a.m. and 7 P.M., 
Mr. A. HERMANN Tomas, B.A. 

SrpmoutH, Old Meeting, High-street, 11 a.m. aad 
6.30 P.M., Rev. W. AGAR. 

SEVENOAKS, Bessell’sGreen,The Old Meeting House, 
11 a.m., Rev, R. C. Denby. Stables in the 
grounds, 

SourTHEND, Unitarian Church, Darnley-road, 11 a.m. 
(Children’s Service), and 6.30 p.m., Mr. Dzar, 

SourHrort, Portland-street Church, 11 a.m, and 
6.80 P.m., Rey. C. H. WELLBELOVED, 

Torquay, Unity Hall, Lower Union-street, 11 a.m. 
and 6.30 p.m., Rev. A. EH. O’Connor. 

Tunsripczk WELLS, Mechanics’ Institute, Dudley- 
road, 11 a.m. and 6.30 P.M. 

York, St. Saviourgate Chapel, 11 a.m. and 6.30 P.m., 
Rey, H. Rawiinas, M.A. 


—__-__ —____ 


IRELAND. 


WARRENPOINT, co. Down, Unitarian Church, Dro- 
more-road, 12 noon, Rev. W. E. MzLtonz, The 
attendance of visitors cordially invited. 
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Carr Town, Free Protestant (Unitarian) Church, 
Hout-street, 6.45 p.m., Rev. R. BALMFORTH, 
Sypyery, N.S.W., The Australian Church, 1.0.0.F. 

Temple, 11 a.m, and 7 p.M., Rev. G. WALTERS. 


OUTH-PLACE ETHICAL SOCIETY? 

SOUTH-PLACE, FINSBURY.—Jan. 6th, 

at 11.15, HERBERT BURROWS, “ The Nineteenth 
Century.—L. Religion.” 


ENTRAL POSTAL MISSION RELI- 
GIOUS CONFERENCE at COLLEGE 
CHAPEL, STEPNEY-GREEN, E,, SUNDAY, 
Jan. 6th, at Five o’clock. Subject, ‘‘ What do we 
mean by Christian Brotherhood?” Opened by 
the Rev, J. FELSTEAD, 


ULPIT SUPPLY.— The Rev. D. 
AMOS, 76, South-street, Greenwich, S.E. 


ULPIT SUPPLY.—The Rev. J. B. 
BARNHILL, 26, Clovelly Mansions, Gray’s 
Inn-road, W.C, 
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SUNDAY SERVICES are advertised at a charge 
of 10s. per year, prepaid, a space of two lines being 
given to each announcement; extra lines are 
charged 4d.each, Orders can be sent for a portion 
of the year, not less than thirteen weeks, at the 
same rate, Calendar Notices not prepaid £1 the 
year. Single Announcements 6d. per line, All 
information as to the change of preachers should 
reach the Office not later than Thursday, | - 


Essex Hall, Strand, W.C, 
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Society for the Abolition of Vivisection 


Offices: 62, Strand, London. 


“Wandering away from the Light, and 
from Love, into the outer darkness, whither 
| would the principle underlying vivisection 
lead us? Once the Spirit of God brooded 
over the face of the waters, while the grand 
poem of creation was in conception. What 
spirit will brood over the new chaos, when 
mercy and pity are dead, when treachery rules, 
when might is right, when the possibility of 
oppression is to be gauged only by the help- 
lessness of the victim? ‘To whom shall we 
turn when the vivisector has set over us an 
imaginary God, who looks smilingly on while 
the work of His hands is marred, and who 
has ‘so arranged the avenues’ leading to 
necessary knowledge, that it can be attained 
alone ‘through the unutterable agonies of- 
beings that trust in us’?”—See Edith 
Carrington’s Leaflets, No. I. 


The above Society appeals to the Public 
for aid, 
E, M. WRIGHT, Secretary, 
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BIRKBECK BANK 


Southampton Bldngs., Chancery Lane, London, W.0, 
OURRENT ACCOUNTS 
O # onthe minimum monthly balances, 2 ° 
o When not drawn below £100, I, 
DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS 


27. | Be foe Deposits, repayable on aemand. SY 5 3/, 


gene st AND SHARES 
-Btocks and Shares purchased and sold for customers, 
The BIRKBEOK ALMANAOK, with fell particulars, 


st fr 
sit ie FRANCIS RA¥ENSOROFT, Manager 
Telephone No. 8 Holborn. 

Telegraphte Address: * BIRKBECK, LONDON.” 


{o"2 CENTURY BUILDING SOCIETY 
merit ee LONDON BRIDGE, 
E. . ‘ 
Interest on Loans reduced to Foursand-a-half 
per Cent. 
DIRECTORS, 
Chairman—Sir H. W. Lawrenog, Bart., 21, 
Mincing-lane, E.C, 
Deputy-Chairman—Marx H, Jupax, A.R.I1. B.A., 
7, Pall Mall S.W. 
F.H, A. Harpoastxe£, F.S.1,,5, Old Queen-st., S.W. 
Miss Orme, 118 , Upper Tulse-hill, S.W. 
STEPHEN SEAWARD TAYLeEr, “‘ Fairholme,” 8, Mount 
Ephraim-road, Streatham-hill, $.W., and 
Mrs. Henry Rurt, 1, Randolph-gardens, N.W. 


PREFERENCE SHARES £10, Interest 44 per 


cent. DEPOSITS received at 3, 34, and 4 per cent., 


witbdrawable at short notice. 

LIBERAL ADVANCES promptly made 
Monthly repayment, including principal, premium, 
and interest for each £100 advanced—21 years, 
13s, 6d. ; 18 years, 14s, 9d.; 15 years, 16s, 1d, ; 
10 years, £1 1s,8d. Survey Fee to £500, half-a- 
guinea, 


Special facilities given to persons desiring to pur- . 


chase nouses for their own occupation, Prospectus 


free, 
FREDERICK LONG, Manager, 


AILY RE-ENGAGEMENT desired 

as GOVERNESS or SECRETARY, English 

and arithmetic (Cambridge Higher Local) ; good 

French, Latin, German, music, drawing. Excellent 

references, — Miss Tarot, 88, estbere-road, 
W. Hampstead, N.W. 


AKE DISTRICT, furnished House ; 
8 entertaining, 6 bed (2 double bedded) 
rooms, bath, w.c.—Address, INQUIRER Office, 


BIRTHS. 


Parry—On New Year’s Day, at Hazlewell, Ilmin« 3 
ster, the wife of the Rey, Edward Be a 
daughter, 
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CENTRAL POSTAL MISSION, 

College Chapel, Stepney Green, E, 

3 oaeenenin cmeemienamend 

FIRST SUNDAY AFTERNOON OF EVERY 

MONTH, at FIVE o’clock, 
Se 


CONFERENCES 


ON 


“The Religion the Age Wants ”. 


(CHRISTIAN BROTHERHCOD). 
Jan. - 6th 


“What do we mean by Christian 
Brotherhood ?”’ 

5 Opened by Rev. J. Felstead. 

3rd, 


Feb, ‘ Brotherhood and Patriotism ”’ ; 
Opened by Rev. George Critchley. 

March 5th. “The Brotherhood of Nations” 
Opened by Rev. P. H. Wicksteed. 

April 7th. ‘“ Brotherhood and the Home Life ” 

* Opened by Florence Hill, 

May 5th. “ Brotherhood in Industry ” 

c Opened by J. R. Macdonald. 

June 2nd, “ The Basis of Christian Brotherhood ” 


Opened by Rev. W. H. Lambelle. 
a 


At the Evening Service at 7 o'clock, Addresses also 


will be given 


Jan. 6th. “Man asa Seer of Visions” 
; Rev. J. Felstead. 
Feb. 38rd.‘ A Divine Restoration ” 


Rev. George Critchley. 
“Our Duty to South Africa” 

Rev. P. H. Wicksteed, 
“The Gospel of Peace” 

Florence Hill. 


March 5th, 
April’ 7th, 


- May 5th. ‘ National Character and Ideals” 
J. R. Macdonald. 
‘June 2nd. “The Spirit of the Christian Life” 


Rev, W. H. Lambelle. 


STEINWAY HALL, 
‘ LOWER SEYMOUR 8T., PORTMAN SQ., W. 


MR. J. H. LEIGH 
fa will give his reading of 
HS MERCHANT OF VENICE 
Seat in aid of the funds of 
THE LONDON DOMESTIC MISSION, 
SATURDAY AFTERNOON, JAN. 121u, 
at 3 O'CLOCK, 
, Tickets 5s., 2s. 6d. (reserved), and is. 


May be obtained from the following ladies and 
gentlemen, who have kindly offered their services : 
—Miss HE. M. Lawrences, 26, Kensington Palace- 
gardens, W.; Mrs, Buake Opacers, The Garth, 
North Finchley, N.; Miss Anna SuHarpg, The 
Grove, Hampstead, N.W.; Mrs. J. H. Lutau, 11, 
Bryanston-street, Portman-square, W.; Rev GQ. 
Dawes Hicks, Ph.D., 32, Northolme-road, High- 
bury, N.; Mr. OswaLp NuttTierorp, 27, Devonshire- 
terrace, Hyde Park, W., 

é algo of 
Mr, Puriie GREEN, Essex Hall, Hssex-street, Strand, 
and Mr. J. R, Maoxgy, Steinway Hall. 


Doors open at 2.30. To conclude at 5. 


TOME FOR HEALTH CULTURE, 
Tue Firs, Bromyard, HEREFORDSHIRE. 

This HOME provides a course of Systematic 
Daily Exercise, combined with regular outdoor life 
and occupation, for Ladies and Children who are 
not in normal health, The exercises are given in a 
Gymnasium fitted with Swedish apparatus, and 
consist of Ling’s Swedish Movements, Special 
Treatment is given for Spinal Curvature, Anaemia, 


_ Hysteria, Indigestion, Neuralgia, &c. 


For further particulars, apply to the Principal, 


' Miss Jesse Baker (Trained by Mme. Bergman 


' Osterberg). 


FREDK. LONG & SON, 


AUCTIONEERS, SURVEYORS, HOUSE & LAND AGENTS 
_ 4, Adelaide Place, London Bridge, E.C. 
'. Rents Collected, and the entire management of 


_ Property in any part of London or Suburbs under- 


taken, Valuations for Probate, &c, 


E-3 Le See 


THE INQUIRER. 


Schools, ete. 
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BEDFORD COLLEGH, LONDON 
(ror WOMEN), 
YORK-PLACE, BAKER-STREET, W, 
SESSION 1900-1901, 
The LENT TERM will BEGIN on Thursday, 
January 17, 


Lectures are given in all branches of General 
and Higher Education. A single course of Lec-: 
tures in any subject may be attended, or Students 
can enter for ;—(1), A University Course in Arts 
or Science in preparation for the Examinations for 
Degrees of the University of London; (2), A 
College Course; (3), A Professional Training in’ 
Teaching (prepares for the Examinations for Teach- 
ing Diplomas granted by the Universities of Cam- 
bridge and London); (4), A Course of Scientific 


| Instruction in Hygiene (designed to furnish Women 


with the training for such posts as are now open to 
them) ; (5), The Art School. Six Laboratories are 
open to Students for Practical Work. 

Students can reside in the College. 

Further information on application to the PRIn- 
OIPAL, 


EDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON 
(ror WOMEN), 

YORK-PLACE, BAKER-STREET W, 
Department for Professional Training in Teaching. 
(Recognised by the Cambridge Syndicate), 
HeaD oF THE DEPARTMENT : 

Miss HANNAH ROBERTSON, M.A, 

to whom all applications should be addressed. 

The SESSION for 1901 OPENS on Thursday, 
January 17, 

The Course includes full preparation for the 
Examinations for the Teaching Diplomas granted by 
the Universities of London and Cambridge, held 
annually in December, 

A Course of Saturday Morning Lectures for 
Teachers on School Hygiene will begin January 19, 


HANNING HOUSE, HIGHGATH, 
HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
AND BOARDING SCHOOL 
For the daughters of Unitarian Ministers and 
others, 

London Matriculation, English, Latin, French, 
German, Mathematics, Science, Elocution, Greek, 
Drawing, Class Singing, Dressmaking, Cookery, 
Calisthenics, Playground, Swings, Cricket, Garden, 

Outside Sanatorium, Laundry at home, 

Outside Examiner, 
Fees per Term ; 

Boarders, £10 13s. 6d. or with Music, £12 5s. 
Extras: Violin, Solo Singing, Painting, £2 2s, 
Shorthand, Dancing, 10s. 6d. 

Day scholars, 3 to 5 guineas, with Music extra. 
Kindergarten, 2 to 24 guineas. 
Manager—Miss MATILDA SHARPE. 

The NEXT TERM begins WEDNESDAY, 
January 16th, 


ONAMUR, SANDGATEH.—SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS AND LITTLE BOYS. 


Miss JARVIS and Miss CLARA BERRY, having 
added to their House and Playgrounds, can now 
take more PUPILS. 


IGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
SOUTH MARINE TERRACE 
ABERYSTWITH. 


_. Mns. MARLES THOMAS. 


PRINCIPAL 


Pupils most successfully prepared for Public 
Examinations, Scholarships have been obtained 
at the University Colleges. Special attention paid 
to the physical side of education, Gymnasium, 
Swedish drill. 


5 BES WARREN, KNUTSFORD. 


PRINCIPAL 3 
Mrs, W. CARRINGTON WHITELEGGE, 


- Excellent individual TUITION and Home Care 
for the daughters of cultivated parents who would 


‘appreciate unusual advantages for Music and 


Languages, 


Schools, ete, 


EDGBASTON COLLEGE for GIRLS, 
Bristol Road, Edgbaston, Birmingham. 


a 
_PrincreaL—Miss BAILY, 
HEADMISTRESS—Miss ELEANOR MOSS, B.A. Hons, 


——=— 

A limited number of Boarders taken at residence 
of Principal. 

The College, which is opposite the residence, has 
accommodation for 120 Pupils. Lawn tennis, 
gymnasium, asphalte playground. Field. 

The Curriculum is based on the Cambridge 
Examination regulations, and Resident Pupils have 
the advantage of Public School life combined with 
home comforts, 


Application to Secretary. 


VV ILLASTON SCHOOL, Nantwica, 
CHESHIRE. 


Heap Master, GUY LEWIS, M.A., Oxford. 
Assistant Masters—Rev, J. H. WOODS, M.A., 
St. Peter’s College, Cambridge, and Manchester 
College, Oxford, and H. L. JONES, B.A,, 
Merton College, Oxford. 
Visiting Masters for Music, Science, Drawing, 
Gymnastics, and Manual Instruction. 


There are a few Vacancies on the Foundation, 
For Prospectus and particulars, apply to the Clerk, 
Mr, E. W. Marsuatu, 38, Barton Arcade, Man- 
chester. 


—— 


Board anv Restvence. 


Seo 


FEW young people received in 

PLEASANT HOME near Victoria, Terms 
moderate.—Mrs RosBert Turner, 94 Grosvenor- 
road, S.W. 


OARDING HOUSE.—THE FELL 

TROUTBECK, WINDERMERE, is situated 

550 feet above sea level, and about 24 miles from 

the station at Windermere, Every home comfort, 
Moderate terms, 


OURNEMOUTH.—Winter Season.— 
BOARD and RESIDENCE at OSMUNDA, 
Fir Vale-road, from 30s. weekly. Central, oppo- 
site Grand Hotel Gardens. 
OURNEMOUTH —Elvaston, Wes 
Clif, BOARDING- ESTABLISHMENT. 
Unrivalled position on sea front, close to the High- 
cliffe Hotel. 50 rooms. Full-sized billiard table 
Lovely grounds with access to Cliff Promenade. 
Due south. Near Unitarian Church.—Mr. and 
Mrs. Pocook. 


OURNEMOUTH.—Most comfortable 
private BOARDING-HOUSE ; close to sea ; 
sheltered among the Pines ; south aspect. Billiard- 
room (full-sized table). Terms moderate.—Addresr, 
Miss CuaLpEcorT Stirling House, Manor-road, 


T, LEONARDS.—‘‘ Crantock,’’ 59° 
\J Warrior-square First-class BOARD and 
RESIDENCE, newly furnished and redecorated. 
Sea View, excellent cuisine, billiard room, sanitary 
certificate.—Mr.and Mrs. Sipnzy P. PorrEr. 


WEST GENTRAL HOTEL, 


Proprietor, FREDERIC SMITH. 


Recently enlarged, remodelled and refurnished, 
now affording 


ACCOMMODATION FOR ABOUT 250 GUESTS. 


The best patronised TEMPERANCE HoTeL in 
London, Highly commended by leading 
Unitarian Ministers. 

Spacious Coffee, Reading, and Drawing Rooms. 
Electric Light. Lift. 

Apartments, 1/6 to 2/6. Breakfast, 1/3 to 2]/*. 
Service, 18. 

77 & i101, 


SOUTHAMPTON ROW, LONDON, W.C. 


Telegrams: ‘f QUIZTUDE, Lonpon.” 
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THE.SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION'S 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
——— 


THE HELPER, 1904. 


A Handbook for Sunday-school Teachers and for 
Parents. Edited by W. G. Tarrant, B.A. 


Price 2s, 6d. net. Postage 4d, 


With Frontispiece—“ Alfred the Great,” and many 
Illustrations of beautiful natural objects—crystals, 
moss, grasses, insects, &c, 


Every Teacher should possess a copy. 
——_+9——_ 


YOUNG DAYS. 
Volume for 1900, Edited by Rev. J. J. Wright. 


Contains 192 pages of brightly-written Stories, 
Anecdotes and Verses, with over 100 Illustrations, 
A most attractive volume as a Prize or New Year's 
Present tor young children. 


Illustrated boards 1s. 6d., cloth gilt 2s., post free. 
ee 


PRINCESS MAY AND HER 
WONDERFUL LAW. 
A Fairy Play. By “Aunt Amy.” 
Published in neat Booklet form, suitable for pre- 
sentation at the New Year. The cover is blocked 
in gold, with gilt edges, and tied with silk ribbon. 
Price 6d. net. Postage 1d. 


aS eee 


PRAYERS for the USE of SUNDAY- 
SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS. 


A collection of suitable Prayers, printed in large 
type. Cloth, 6d. net. Postage 2d. 


a ny 


ADDRESSES TO CHILDREN. 


For Use in Home and School. 

This little book consists of Twenty-five Addresses 
which have appeared in the ‘ Children’s Column” 
of Tue InquirzR, contributed by Revs. John Byles, 
V. D. Davis, J. J. Wright, and E. P. Barrow ; Miss 
Frances E, Cooke, Miss Gertrude Martineau, Mrs, 
Farrington, and others. ‘ 

Price 84. net. Postage 2d. 


HALF HOURS WITH the PARABLES. 
SECOND SERIES. 
A book for the Sunday School and the Home. 
By the Rev. J, CROWTHER HIRST. 
Price lg. net. Postage 3d. extra. 


The Parables treated in this second volume are :— 


The Mustard Seed. The Tower & the Warring 
The Hidden Treasure, King. 

The Two Sons, The Lost Coin. 

The Talents. The Unrighteous Steward. 
The Good Samaritan. The Rich Fool. 

The Barren Fig Tree. Unprofitable Servants. 
The Great Supper, 


ee 


NOW READY FOR JANUARY. 
Price One Penny. 


YOUNG DAYS. 


Edited by J. J. WRIGHT, 


ConTENTS :— 
The Months. (Poetry.) 
Joan’s Strange Adventures in Gnome-land and 
Sylph-land.—Chap. I. 

Feathery Weather. (Picture.) 
How a Drummer-Boy won his glory. 
The Dance of the Months, (Poetry.) 
The Legend of the Christmas Rose. 
A Russian Skating Song. (Picture ) 
Tall, Handsome, and Brave, but-—— 
The Christ-Child, Aunt Amy’s Corner, 
Guild Work. 
Our Temperance Picture Gallery.—I. Lord Roberts, 
The Fog Window-blind. 
Turning the New Year Leaves, 
Puzzles, Editor’s Chat, &c. 

Annual Subscription by Post, One Copy, 1s, 6a. 

London: Txr Sunpay Scuoor AssocratTion, 4, 
Essex-street, Strand, W.C, Manchester Agents : 
H. Rawson and Oo., 16, New Brown street ; JOHN 
Heywoop, Deansgate. Liverpool Agents: THE 


Liyerroor Booxsetrers’ Co , Lrp., 70, Lord-street, Manchester, 


. a oo ee 
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NEW YVHAR BOOKLETS. 


(By the Rev. W. G. TARRANT, B.A.) 


DAILY MEDITATIONS 


(Fourth Edition, revised), and 


NIGHT UNTO NIGHT (Second Thousand). 


Leather, gilt, 1s. each ; cloth, red-edged, 6d. 
OF THE AUTHOR, WANDSWORTH ; or PHILIP GREEN, ESSEX HALL, W.C, 
Special Terms for Quantities. 


« : 54 
es Oy = = 


(2a PRESENT 


\ 4 PAPERS. 


5 5 “ Thoughtful papers well worthy of attention.” 


Spectator ¥ 


: A Montuty Review for the earnest discussion fy Weis 
1 Bd of rodern thought and its application to Christian Fas 
cM faith and practice. 2 


J Annual Subscription, ¢/-; gayable in advance BSH — 
@ to H. B. Bixns, Acomb, York. 
Eorros: J, WILHELM ROWNTREE. = 
sous Baotmsas, 14, Buhopigate Without, CB 


Qoarter sine 
facsimile 


ieee 
Fearless, stimulating papers and reviews by able 
writers on the problems of religious 

and social thought. 


PRESENT DAY PAPERS 


for 1901 are expected to contain articles by J. A. 
Hobson, M.A., Canon Mocre Ede, Edward Grubb, 
M.A., and others on Social Questions and Ideals. 
Articles have been promised on “The Work of the 
Spirit ” and “The Fatherhood of God.” 
Write to HEADLEY BROS., enclosing stamped 
envelope, for Prospectus. 

The Papers are published on the 15th of each 
month.' Probable contents of January Number :— 

JI.—Comments A : . The Kditor. 

Il.—The Work of the Spirit | May Kendall. 

III.-- Our Social Ideal—I. Henry B, Binns, 
IV.—Books for Bible Students 
Prof. A. 8. Peake. 


7d., post free, from 
HEADLEY BROS., 14, Bishopsgate 
Without, E.C. 


JOHN PAGE HOPPS’ MONTHLY 


THE COMING DAY. 


ENLARGED, 


Prick THREEPENCE. 
44 


Contents for JANUARY. 


A Calendar of Teachers, Heroes, and Saints, 

A New Century Summons to the Young. 

Notes on Herbert Spencer’s “ First Privciples.”’ 

A Note on the Incarnation. 

Practical Imperialism ; or, the Brute-Force Policy 
of the European Powers at the close of the 
19th Century, 

The Lie Factory. 

Who began it ? 

How we cheat ourselves, 

The Colonies and Christmas, 

The Unrest at the Cape, 

Notes by the Way, Notes on Books, &c, 

London, Edinburgh, and Oxford : 
Wittiams and Noraars, and all Booksellers. 


A Sao HARWOOD’S “RECITALS.” 

The “CHRISTMAS CAROL,” and varied pro- 
grammes of two hours’ duration, from Shakspere, 
‘Dickens, Sheridan, Colman, and other Popular 
Authors, Special terms for Unitarian and Free 
Church Societies, Address; Fair View, Pendleton, 


+ 


Ae eee a ie BER ee ee Se et Re eT 


NOW. READY. 


Tuck, gilt edges, 1s. net ; by post, 1s, 1d. 
POSKET ALMANAC FOR 1901. 


Cloth, 1s. net; by post, 1s, 2d, 
ESSEX HALL YEAR BOOK FOR 1901. 
Cloth, 1s. net ; by post, 1s, 2d. 
JESUS OF NAZARETH : Lessons of his Life, 


Death, and Resurrection Learnt at Obsr 
Ammergau. By Cus. Hararove, M.A. 


Cloth, 1s. net ; by post, 1s. 2d. 
RELIGION IN LITERATURE AND RELIGION 
IN LIFE. Two Lectures by Storrorp A. 
Brooke, M.A., LL.D. 


Cloth, 2a. net, post free. 

A HANDBOOK for MINISTERS of RELIGION. 
Containing Services for Baptism, Dedication, 
Communion, Marriage, and Burial, with special 
Hymns and Readings, Compiled by W. 
CopELsnD Bowie. 


Cloth, 1s. net ; by post, 1s. 2d. ~ 
SEVEN SERVICES FOR PUBLIC WORSHIP, 
with special Prayers and Thanksgivings, Com- 
piled by W. CoprtanD Bowls. 


London: Paiuip Green, 5, Essex-st., Strand, W.C. 


THE CHRISTIAN FREEMAN 


SUNDAY SCHOOL MONTHLY. 
5 oo gi 
CONTENTS. 

Stories and Anecdotes :— Walter's Ve \ ‘ion ; 
the Skill of a Mouse ; How Frank Won ; tad Head 
Nurse’s Story. . yaar : 

Articles :—To Our Readers; the Guilds and 
Unions of the Unitarian and Free Christian 
Churches, by John Ellis ; Review; Environment, 
by Frances E. Cooke; Children’ in the early pars 
of the Nineteenth Century ; John and Charles 
Wesley. 

News of Our Schools :—Dundee ; Holywood ; 
Middlsborough, 

Sunday-scnool Lessons, by E, M. Lawrence :— 
Thoughts for the New Year ; Thy Kingdom Come; 
Strive ; Sympathy. 

Poetry :—The Coming Year ; the New Year. 

Wayside Gatherings, 

Subscribers will note that the price of Tar 
CHRISTIAN FREEMAN will in future be reduced to 
One Penny. Special reductions will be made to 
Schools taking a large number of copies, or to 
Churches wishing to use it as a Parish Magazine. 

THE FOLLOWING ARE THE TERMS :—l1 copy, post 
free, per annum, ls. 6d, ; 3 copies, 4s. ; 6 copies, 7s.; 
12 copies, 12s. ; 50 copies, £2 Ys, ; 100 copies, 
£3 15a. 

Orders for the New Year should be sent to Miss 
Haywarp, Essex Hall, Essex-street, Strand. 

Cheques and Post Office Orders should be made 
payable to Miss LawreEncr, and addressed to the 
Editor of Zhe Christian Freeman, care of Miss 
HAYWwaRD. 


THE MILL HILL PULPIT. 
ie FORWARD.” 

A Sermon preached before the Yorkshire Unit- 
arian Union, at Mill Hill Chapel, Leeds, on the | 
First Day of the Twentieth Century, by CHaRrLes 
Hararove, M.A. ; 

Post free, 14d. ; Annual subscription, 1s. 64, 

A complete Catalogue of Sermons in stock, sent 
free, on application to Cuas. Starner, 82, Ravene- 
wood-terrace, Hyde Park Leeds, : 


Sy. 


Printed by Woopratt & KinpEr, 70 to76, Long Acre, W.C., 7 
and Published for the eg tS by E. Kennepy, at j 
the Office, 8, Essex-street, Strand, London, W.C. ed , 
Agent, Joun Hrywoop, 29 and 80, Shoe-lane, B,C, . 
Manchester (Wholesale), Joan Heywoop, Deansgate,— i 
Saturday, January 5, 1901, = i 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 
: - ee 
We have to acknowledge with sincere 
thanks several contributions towards the 
cost of sending copies of Tue Inquirer to 
Free Libraries in different parts of the 


country. This isa good service generously 


rendered, but so far the ground covered 
last year is not yet made good for, the 
‘present year, and we should be glad con. 
siderably to increase the number of copies 


sent out. 


_ On Sunday morning a special service 
was held in St. Saviour’s Church, South- 
wark, attended in state by the Mayors and 
Corporations of the new South London 
boroughs. The Mayors of Battersea, 
Bermondsey, © Camberwell, Greenwich, 
Lewisham, Southwark, Wands- 
worth, and Woolwich, with a large 
number of, aldermen and _ councillors 
(representing about a third of the whole 
population of London) were received at 
the south-west porch by the Bishops of 
Rochester and Southwark and other clergy, 
with the choir, and passed in procession up 


- the nave. The Bishop of Rochester, in the 


course of an eloquent sermon, said that on 
that occasion he desired two things to 
stand out clear and far above all personal 
their wish to 
mark the unity of South London ; the 
second, their desire to inscribe the names 
of God and Christ upon the great work 
entrusted to them. Speaking of the lessons 


taught by the visit of the wise men to the 


Saviour Child, as affecting the responsi- 
bility laid on his hearers by their fellow- 


citizens, the Bishop (as perouses in the 


4 creer) Laie 9 8 —_— 


| grievous circumstances in which we haye 


In the first place, it taught them the 

lesson of manhood—to give to those whom 
they served what was best in their manhood, 
and to reverence and respect the manhood 
of others. Humanity, as they saw it, was 
not always outwardly fair. It was often 
disfigured and stained. Sometimes it was 
sodden with drink or degraded with vice, 
sometimes it was silly and foolish, or made 
coarse by comfort and success, but in what- 
ever guise it presented itself it was always 
humanity and worthy of their care. The 
standard of national and, within its sphere, 
of municipal effort, should be to give, as far 
as might be, to each life of man, woman, 
and child the opportunity of wholesome 
growth in body and mind, air, cleanliness, 
pure food, right exercise for the body, room 
for decency in the home, opportunities for 
the mind, good, useful, and pleasant know- 
ledge, and pure recreation. In these matters 
they could domuch. Of course, there was a 
good deal that was out of their power in 
public bodies. ‘‘You cannot,’’ men said, 
‘*make people sober by Act of Parliament.’’ 
No, but they could increase the opportuni- 
ties of keeping themselves so, just as defec- 
tive legislation or lax administration might, 
and did, expose them to almost irresistible 
temptations. Great in these respects, in 
the long run, was the power of public 
authority, but greater still, perhaps, and 
always ready for immediate use, was the 
power of individual citizens’ in-office, who 
steadily used: the personal influence -which 
office gave them for the Bervacy of their 
fellow-men, 
And a further lesson of the Epiphany was 
of simplicity, earnestness of purpose, and 
readiness to bear obloquy for the public 
good. The good citizen, like the good 
soldier, must be prepared to endure 
hardness, and to meet it with pluck and 
patience and good temper. To do the best 
work a man must feel that it was not his 
own, but God’s work. The great church, 
which is destined to be the cathedral of 
the new diocese of South London, was 
crowded from end to end. 


On Tuesday a large company of English 
pilgrims, headed by Cardinal Vaughan 
and the Duke of Norfolk, were received 
by the Pope at Rome. In reply to a brief 
address from the Duke, which expressed 
indignation at Protestant activity in the 
city and the hope that the new century 
might see the restoration of the temporal 
power, the Pope also deplored the same 
circumstances. 


Under our eyes in this holy city, which 
should be the inviolate centre of Catholicism, 
it is permitted to associations for religious 
propagation to take advantage of the sad 
economic conditions of the country to 
corrupt the faith of our children in the 
name of the specious doctrine of private 
judgment which pretends to leave each the 
right of interpreting in his own fashion 
the doctrine of Christ. You are right in 
protesting against this state of things, 
which enables you better to understand the 


lived during the twenty-five years of our 
Pontificate., 


While longing for power to exercise the 
old tyranny in Rome, the Pope yet con- 
gratulates English Catholics on the great 
freedom they enjoy, to ‘profess the 
Catholic doctrine and obey the Church.” 
That others also should enjoy freedom is 
too much to expect Rome willingly to 
grant. 

A summary of the present condition of 
various Nonconformist Twentieth Century 
Funds is given in this week’s Christian 
World. The Wesleyan Methodists, who 
aim at a million guineas, have received 
promises amounting to £921,651, of which 
more than half-a-million is alveady paid. 
Smaller Methodist bodies have also made 
good progress with more modest under- 
takings. The Congregational Fund was 
to be half-a-million, and more than this 
has been promised, but unfortunately a 
dual aim has led to what looks like a mis- 
carriage of the Central Fund, for of the 
£536,648 promised by far the greater pro- 
portien is allocated for church extension 
and the redemption of debts, while only 
£16,185 has been received for the Central 
Fund, and it is urged that every effort 
must be used to obtainafurther £200 ,000 
for this purpose. The Baptist Fund, 
which is to be a quarter of a million, 
stands at £163,318 promised and £75,858 
paid. 


Aw affectionate address to Mr. P. C. 
Mozoomdar, on his return home, from the 
members of the Young Men’s Prayer 
Meeting, Calcutta, is printed in the 
Interpreter and the New Dispensation 
of Dec. 16, and also Mr. Mozoomdar’s 
reply. “I do not believe,’ says Mr. 
Mozoomdar, ‘‘in the conversion of one 
great religion by another, either by force 
of arms, or abundant finance, or missionary 
organisations ; but I fully believe in the 
free autonomy of every great religious 
body, leading in the end to a world-wide 
spiritual federation, when every nation 
will be represented, and the claims of 
God’s dispensations to all nations shall be 
vindicated.” And he urges his friends to 
remember that their religion is no mere 
sentiment or dogma, far less outward 
ceremony of any kind, but that it always 
stands for historic continuity in spiritual 
life, and that there must be scientific 
accuracy, philosophical depth, the devout- 
ness, saintly righteousness, vital reality, 
and all-penetrating insight which go to 
make up the resistless claims of per- 
sonal religion. At the same time, religion 
must take form in a brotherhood, a con- 
gregation, or church, and there must be 
mutual dependence and self-renunciation 
among the members, 
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As to the lament of his friends over the 
paucity of inspiration in the Church, Mr. 
Mozoomdar reminds them that the gift of 
inspiration is an unceasing gift co-exten- 


sive with the genuineness ‘of the true hfe 


in God. So long as there shall be one 


devout “soul in the community, and one: 


single genuine prayer, uttered or un- 
uttered, “so long the breath of the Great 
Awful Spirit shall visit us, and i inspire us.’ 
His friends had presented him with a 
crucifix as a souvenir, but in accepting it 
Mr. Mozoomdar said :-— 

You know that I.do not attach much value 
to the painted or sculptured Christ, it is 
the formless Spirit of God in spiritual 
humanity that I have set up for my model 
and for yours, or if the Son of God has any 
image let the soul of each one of you be 
that heavenly image. 


And as to the position he has taken up in 
regard to Christ and his religion, from 
which he does not in the least recede, Mr. 
Mozoomdar says :— 

My Christ is not merely the local and 
historie Christ of the four gospels, but it is the 
very presence and spirit and incarnation of 
God in world-wide human nature. This 
rapt and sacrificed sweetness of the mar- 
vellous Galilean is but the seed, the type, 
the embodiment of that eternal sonship 
which has germinated and fructified into 
the fulness of the Divinity in man. We 
ean never do without the historic person- 
ality of the gospels, we can do as little 
without the central teachings of the 
Christian Church, but least of all we ean 
do without the evolution of the universal 
Christ-idea in all prophets in all lands, and 
amidst all consecrated humanity. 


In the January Calendar of the Rich- 
mond Free Church, the Rev. 8. Farrington 
writes as follows :— 

“This New Year opens for usa New Cen- 
tury, and this brings a kind of distinction 
to it, as an illuminated letter does to the 
beginning of a chapter. Somehow, and 
in some vague way, it seems like the 
beginning of a new era; something un- 
known, fresh, original, seems waiting for 
us in it.... Yet as, this. unknown 
approaches us, on another side, it will 
look’ familiar. It will come day after day, 
quietly, gently. Each event will unfold 
out of what has gone before... Hxactly 
the same laws of life will hold. Courage, 
faithfulness, and. hope will still be the 
good angels which will bear us up on 
their hands, lest we dash our foot against 
a stone, There will be the same harvests 
of thought and feeling, of loving and. 
helpful activities to gather from the new 
fields as from the ‘old. Measurably we 
may still choose and accomplish the results 
that come to us. After all, the secret, the 
meaning of life remains stable. It is 
only the. incidents and appearances that 
shift and change.’ Goodness is the same. 
Love is the same. Justness of mind, 
integrity of conduct, are the same. 
is the same. Therefore we may well go 
forward into the new century cheerfully 
and boldly. Especially let us take this 
temper into our little fellowship of faith, 
into our. church life and church habits. 


The new generation cares nothing . 


for the theological controversies which 
shook men’s minds thirty years ago. It 
pays no attention tothem. It asks rather 
what you ean make of your. residuum of 
belief ? Whether you can make it’ as 
inspiring to your life; if you can express 
it as nobly and effectiv ely in your Worship 
as of old? 

“Firstof all, then, we must showthe effect 


God - 


of our faith on ourselves. If it makes us 
more devout and reverent ; more eager to 
use the means of religious culture; if it 
makes us better men and women ; then it 
will stand. If it: does not. do this, then 
it will not stand. We have only the 
things of the spitit to offer here, and to 
those who do not care for these we have 
nothing. Butif we can only show forth 
these in their power and attractiveness— 
if we can only so throw our hearts and 
souls into these as to ourselves feel their 
true power and glory—then this coming 
year and new century will bring our little 
church the truest prosperity.” 


Amone a number of new century con- 
tributions to the Christian Life, one of the 
most interesting was from Dr. Clifford, 
ex-President of the Baptist Union, who 
after a cordial word of recognition of the 
services rendered by Unitarians to the 
great movements of our age on behalf of 
human progress, continued :— 


For myself, I can never forget that one of 
the earliest impulses that came to my in- 
tellectual activity was from the widow of 
one of your distinguished .ministers. Mrs. 
Turner, of Lenton Fields, Nottingham, used 
to visit my home when Iwas a little boy, 
I see now her tall figure,-her serene and 
beautiful face; I hear her, gentle suasive 
voice; and I feel as though -her touch was 
on my brain still, Her words gave me some 
faith in myself, and constrained me to look 
at the future through mists of hope. I thank 
God for her serene and strong ministry to 
me. 

._ J wonder whether your readers know 
Orville Dewey 2? . I hope he is not forgotten. 
He taught me the doctrine of ‘‘the moral 
limits of accumulation,’’ inmy college days ; 
made me to see that simplicity of living is 
divine, and that ‘‘luxury’’ is as much a 
folly and a snare as it is a sin. I hope he 
sti] speaks from -your. pulpits and teaches in 
your homes. \ é 

And Channing! well, everybody who 
knows, knows -him, and’ welcomes his 
gracious and illuminating wisdom for the 
guidance of his life! 


Tue. January Bookman. contains an 


illustrated article. by Professor William } 


Knight on.‘ Herbert Spencer: The Man 
and the Philosopher,” and as supplement a 
full-page reproduction of the portrait by 


Herkomer, painted in compliance with | 


an address presented to. Mr. Spencer 
at. the close .of 1896, congratulating 
him on- the completion of his, System 
of . Synthetic Philosophy, and «signed 
by a large number of distinguished 
thinkers and men of letters. Professor 
Knight, though differing widely from 
many of Spencer's philosophical concli- 
sions, writes very warmly both of, the 
spirit of his life- long work, and his great 
achievements—‘ his supreme. intellectual 
sincerity, and. his patient scientific labour 
in multitudinous: fields, along with his re- 


markable power of delegating research to |’ 


fellow-workers.” The ouly parallel among 
English workers of the nineteenth cen- 
tury Professor Knight finds in Darwin, 


Both men have: done architectonic things; 
and both have been indifferent to temporary. 
reward, There isa serene potency:in:the 
man who ean isolate himself from a crowd 
of admirers and imitators, and devote :his 
solitude to the continuous; elaboration of a 


system whichhe himself magnificently organs |. [. 


‘ised, Knowing well the difference’ between 
notoriety and fame, he has’ been regardless |. 
‘of both-in his demotion ive knowledge for its 
own Balke 10" yt Roget Kaliely 


Tur Sunday Strand enters on its second 
year, and promises a supply of picturesque 
and pious fiction which will more than 
match Dr. Watson’s “Life of Jesus 
Christ,” which ran through the twelve 
numbers of last year. e new volume 
opens with a first instalment of “ Voices 
out of the Past: Stories of the Heroes 
and Herbdines of the Bible Re-told,” by 
L. T. Meade, in which the author makes 


Mother Eve tell her own story, and near — 


the beginning lets: her say: “I must not 
talk of my son Cain now, or I shall break 
down.” 


A CORRESPONDENT draws our attention 
to the fact that an Act of Parliament of 
1751, reforming the Calendar, decreed that 
the next century should be from 1800 to 


1899 inclusive, and asks how such an Act — 


can be ignored, as is now the case. For 
our own part, we have not seen the Act, 
and can only say that if it is still there, it 
is by no means the only dead letter which 
remains on the Statute Book. 


ae 


HE THAT INAABITETH ETERNITY. 


Wnuo does not feel how weak 

Are all our words to speak 

Of him, the Infinite— 

Below all depth, above all height! 
Yet hath no other speech 

To me such wondrous reach 

As this the prophet saith: that he 
Inhabiteth Eternity ! 


‘We dwell in time ; our ear 

Is deafened by thingsnear; __ 
Darkly we see, and. know ae 
Only in part, also. 0 
From troubles that annoy 

Plucking no-future joy, ' 

Sweetening failure’s bitterness — 

With no deferred but sure suecess— 
As if the passing hour were all, 
With it we rise and’ fall ; 

The while that. he baba te 
Inhabiteth eternity ! 


Patient and suffering long, (otheecn 
With man’s mistakes. and wrong; . 
Seeing how all threads come desir 
In place i in Time’s vast loom, | oe 
And in the finished web fulfil 
The pattern of his_perfect will; 
To whom as one is seen ae 
What is, will be, hath been— 
Tranquil and lifted clear __ i: 
Above our fevered atmosphere, _ 
Forever dwelleth he 

In the sure strength of his Etemity ! t 


O, Father of my life, 

Give me, amid its strife, 

To bear within my breast 

The secret of my rest— 
The river of thy peace within, 
Whose banksare always fresh and teen; ‘ 
Give me, while here in Time I be ~ 


Also to dwell with theein thine ‘Eternity ! Or 


_ Frepericx, Wag Hosmer. 
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_ LITERATURE. 
SECOND CONGREGATION, 
BELFAST. * 


Tus Second Congregation of Protestant 
Dissenters in Belfast had its origin in 
1708, from the abundant overflow of the 
First Congregation, and the peaceful 
formation of a distinct society, with a 
second meeting-house built side by side 
with the first. The available stipend 
(£160 143, 3d.) was equally divided, and 
the Communion plate became, and still is, 
‘the joint property of the two congrega- 
tions. In 1871, on the settlement of the 
Rev. James Street, the connection of the 
Second Congregation with the Presbytery 
of. Antrim ceased, and it became an. inde- 
pendent society ; in 1896, during the 
uinistry of the "Rev. E. I. Fripp, the con- 
gregation moved from their old meeting- 
house, in Rosemary-street, to All Souls’ 
Church, their new home in Elmwood- 
avenue. 

‘The history of this congregation, so rich 
in interest, from the high’ place‘ it has 
held in the religious life of Belfast, its 
share in the struggles for freedom, and 
in many efforts for the social well-being 
of the community, has now been 
recorded by Mr. 8. Shannon Millin, 
wlto is a loyal and enthusiastic member 
of the congregation. In a quarto volume, 
sumptuously printed, bound with great 
taste, and enriched by many illustrations, 
the story is told, and the book is generously 
placed at the disposal of the members of 
the congregation, the total proceeds of the 
sale, without, deducting anything for the 
cost of production, being devoted to the 
liquidation of the remaining debt on All 
Souls’ Church. There is thus an addi- 
tional motive for urging a“ warm response 


THE 


_on the part. of friends throughout the 


country interested in the past history and 


the present welfare of our Free Churches ; 


but ‘quite apart from this, on its own in- 
trinsic merits, Mr. Millin’ 8 book i is heartily 
to be commended. 

For a history of close upon two hundred 
years the roll of ministers in’ ‘unusually 
short :—'' 
© James Kirkpatrick, 1708-1743. 

‘Gilbert Kennedy, 1744-1773. 

James Bryson, 1773-1791. 

Patrick Vance, 1791-1800. =: 

William Hamilton Drummond, 1800- 1815. 

W.D.H. McEwen, 1817- 1828. 

John, Porter, 1829-1874... 
' James C. Street, 1871- 1890. 

Edgar Innes Fripp, 1891-19090. 

-’ William Hamilton Drummond, 1900. 

Of all these, except. Mr. Vance, excellent 
portraits are given, and there is a special 
interest in comparing the features of the 
elder William Hamilton Drummond, who 
entered on his ministry more than a 
hundred years ago, with those of his 
grandson, the present minister. 

After an introductory chapter on “ The 
Growth of Religious Liberty,” Mr. Millin 
tells the story of the congregation more 
fully in a series of sketches of. the suc- 
cessive ministers, each. sketch being pre- 
faced bya characteristic utterance of the 
minister himself, and followed in most 
instances by a list, of his published 
writings, but we are SOITy not, to find a 


Ke Dissenters in Belfast.” » By S. Shannon Millin, 

-at-Law, with illustrations by J. 
Vinscomb, MRA, ia 10s, 6d. post free. Tobe had 
from Mr, J, HEAT 8, Depaeal terse [ 
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list of Dr. Drummond’s publications. 
In following the record, one is struck by 
the variety of character and gifts in suc- 
cessive ministers, but the constant spirit 
of fidelity which has animated them, the 
eminent services rendered by them and 
their people to the community, and the 
vigour with which asa religious society 
the Second Congregation has faced its re- 
sponsibilities and met the claims of each 
new generation. The sterling-qualities of 
the early non-subscribers are well ex- 
emplified in the following passage from 
the funeral sermon on Gilbert Kennedy, 
the second minister :— 


IT shall only add one thing more to his 
honour, that from his youth he entertained 
enlarged and generous notions of the rights 
and liberties of mankind, civil and re- 
ligious. In matters of religion he looked 
upon all claims of human authority, all 
impositions upon conscience, not only as 
injurious to and destructive of the rights 
and liberties we are justly entitled to as 
men and Christians, but as greatly obstruct- 
ing the progress of truth and religious 
knowledge, and the unhappy:source of many 
other evils. Upon this footing and upon 
these principles only he knew a dissent 
from\ the \ Established” Church can be 
justified, the reformation from Popery, and 
Christianity itself defended. 


During Mr. John Porter’s long ministry 
came the trying times ended by. the pass- 
ing of the Dissenters’ Chapels Act, in 
which: the Irish Churches had as keen an 
interest as the English, and later also the 
disestablishment of the Irish Church. 
Mr. Street’s ministry was marked by the 
erection of school buildings, and by his 
active interest in public and charitable 
work. Then with Mr. Fripp came the 
great move, out from the centre of. the 
town, and the building of All Souls’ 
Church. The pictures of the old meeting- 
house and of the new church show how 


‘strongly the desire for beauty in the ex- 


pression of worship has taken hold of the 
congregation, and Mr. Millin’s narrative 
proves how clearly he has grasped the 
principles of a. Free Church. . All Souls’ 
he describes. as affirming even in: its 
structural arrangements’ the Reformation 
principles of personal ‘responsibility and 
the right of private judgment; but when 
he adds that at the Reformation “the 
laity wrested from the clergy the right to 
remonstrate and, if needs be, to rebuke 
them,” we are not quite sure that. we 
follow him. If this means that the laity 
vindicated their right to keep the clergy 
in order, that was no doubt largely the 
case, and it is a wholesome principle, most 
useful if used with discretion; but if. it 
means that the laity took from "the clergy 
their right of remonstrance and rebuke, 
it is very far from having been so histori- 
eally, nor is itin the least to be desired 
that the moral fearlessness of a prophetic 
ministry should be han.pered by any such 
restraint, ~~ 

One other point we may note in passing, 
On p. 76 Mr. Millin speaks of one of the 
oldest Universities in England as having 
“allowed the Manchester College to be 
opened at Oxford”; but the University 
had no choice in the matter, and Man- 
chester College was not admitted to the 
University, it merely settled in the same 
Nevertheless, that settlement was 
ot great significance as Mr. Millin rightly 
feels, and it was marked by the grace of a 
very cordial welcome on the part of dis- 


The members of the University. 


eraneal other bivciprs things in’ the 


book is a full account of the organ, built 
in 1806 as the first of its kind in a dis- 
senting chapel in the north of Treland, 
and in Belfast. second only to the organ in 
the parish church. Among the Appendices 
is also a useful chronicle of Legislation 
affecting Dissenters in Ireland. In his 
Preface the author expresses his high 
appreciation of the Rev. Alexander Gor- 
don’s “‘ Historical Memorials of the First 
Presbyterian Congregation, Belfast,” and 
it is pleasant now to be able to add our 
acknowledgments to Mr. Millin, and our 
congratulations on the completion of his 
own work, produced in a form so 
eminently worthy of its subject. It is a 
book which should be, at least, in every 
chapel library, and we would again remind 
our readers that in buying it they will not 
only be procuring for themselves a valua- 
ble historical record, but making a sub- 
stantial contribution towards the welfare 
of All Souls’ Church. 


——— 


A MORNING SERVICE FOR 
YOUNG.* 


Tuts little order of service possesses in 
a marked degree two qualities—it is full 
of the spirit of joy and full of originality. 
The former quality is much easier to praise 
than the latter. Ina service for the young, 
joy undoubtedly ought to be the keynote. 


THE 


‘We want such a service to express some 


of the passionate gladness of youth, we 
want it to express gratitude for that glad- 
ness, and we want it to close in expressing 
the responsibility and strength of such 
gladness. Mr. Betham’s service evidently 
has this aim. It begins with a moruing 
carol, of which the first lines are— 
Joyful sing! 

Joyfully bring. 

filled with morn’s 


Glad hearts sweet 


pleasures ! 
It ends with a hymn, of which the first 
lines are— 
Work shall be our worship 
In the coming days ; 
Deeds are truest voices, 
Theirs the sweetest praise. 
The note of joy in life and beauty and 
truth, and the duty which such joy brings 
with it, seem well maintained throughout 
the service. This fact alone makes it well- 
deserving of the consideration of those 
who are looking for a liturgical service 
for the young. 

Upon the success of Mr. Betham’s 
originality in the treatment of his theme 
it is much more difficult to pronounce. A 
danger in producing an eutirely original 
order of worship is that it tends to be too 
much coloured with the thoughts and 
feelings of one man. The carols, hymns 
and songs are, I suppose, entirely written 
by Mr. Betham. The responsive sentences 
are also his own production. Nowhere 
does any quotation from the Bible occur. 
Tn one section, described as ‘an exhorta- 
tion,” the ‘officiator,’ as Mr. Betham 
calls him, is directed to quote “ A thing of 
beauty is a joy for ever,” “To be weak is 
to be miserable,” &c., to each of which the 
congregation replies by singing two verses 
of a hymn by Mr. Betham. 

It may be freely admitted that there 
are not. many ‘of our ministers who, if 
they set themselves to compose an entire 


*“ A New Morning Service for the Young.” By 
Ernest Betham. Price sixpence. To be had (by 
rost only) at the Morland Press, 15, Theohald’s- 
road, E,C,. ; 
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service, would do it so well as Mr. 
Betham. This does not, however, settle 
the question whether it is desirable for a 
liturgical service to bear the stamp every- 
where of one man’s thoughts and expres- 
sions. For my own part, I want some 
familiar and historical elements in such a 
service, and I feel it to be a weakness in 
the present one that there is too much of 
Mr. Betham in it. Further, it is surely 
essential that the words of a religious 
service should be simple and clear. Mr. 
Betham well says: “In explanation of the 
insertion of some of the thoughts it 
should be said that the young are 
regarded not as children, but as growing 
men and women: such thoughts are in- 
vestments for the future: given to the 
memory now they will bear interest in the 
years ahead.” One of the chief advan- 
tages of liturgical service is to impress 
thoughts clothed in beautiful language 
upon the memory which at the time are 
not half understood. But such an argu- 
ment does not justify_the insertion of the 
following song :— 

On a green hill I lay down, 

By the fair side of a town ; 

Smoothest trunks of youngling trees 

Pillared rare noon’s elbow ease ; 

Sweetest blossoms overhead 

May’s sun-chiselled ceiling spread ; 

Earth’s book at a page gleamed set, 

Fancy never shall forget. 
Cryptic utterances like these may, 
perhaps, be defended as poetry, but they 
are indefensible in a religious service for 
the young. 

It is, however, an ungrateful task to 
criticise even mildly what is evidently the 
work of an original and earnest mind. 
Mr. Betham clearly wants to avoid mere 
conventional religion, and to write some- 
thing which is real and true. 

Mrs. Humphry Ward once said of us 
that “ Unitarianism looks too much like 
the remains of something else.” If this 
means that we are inclined to cling to 
conventional utterances, and are not 
creative enough to put our thoughts into 
their own appropriate forms, there is 
truth in the charge. Mr. Betham’s service 
is most certainly free from this objection. 
But, on the other hand, we should want 
Unitarianism to look like what it is, ‘‘ the 
development of something else,” and, in 
my opinion, it is in this lack of historical 
continuity that Mr. Betham’s book has 
failed. By far the most successful and 
original of recent liturgies is that by Mr. 
Jacks. That liturgy does not “look like 
the remains of something else.” It has 
freed itself from convention, and ventures 
to move along independent lines. But it 
does not break with historic Christianity. 
It is a carefully thought out original 
development of Christian expression, not 
in the least an original break with it. 

It is along such lines that we should 
expect success. Nevertheless, Mr. Betham’s 
attempt deserves welcome and praise. He 
is, above all things, a scorner of conven- 
tion and an earnest seeker for truth in 
worship as in thought. His service makes 
that ideal absolutely clear. The note of 
sincerity is as marked in it as the note of 
joy, and to say this of any service is to 
say that it possesses the two indispens- 
able elements of religious worship. 


H. Gow. 


Tur consequences of one hour become 
conditions for the next.—Gireaves. 


ARTICLES IN THE REVIEWS. 


Mr. James Knowtes sees no reason for 
giving up the Nineteenth Century, but 
wisely takes a bold leap with it into the 
twentieth, calling in the aid of Sir Edward 
Poynter to give picturesque expression to 
his meaning on the new title-page of The 
Nineteenth Century and After. A Janiform 
head adapted from a Greek coin, by the 
President of the Royal Academy, shows an 
old man looking back to XIX., while a 
younger woman, symbolic of new life, is 
turned towards XX. Mr. Stephen Phillips 
opens the new volume with a striking poem, 
on “Midnight—the 38lst of December, 
1900.” 


Lo! now on the midnight the soul of the 
century passing, 
And on midnight the voice of the Lord! 


Throughout the rest of the poem, with 
bold prophetic imagery, God is represented 
as speaking, showing how the world, and 
even the roaring city, is to be redeemed 
from evil and ugly things, till at last 
« Anguish and Time and Death” are over- 
come. Early in the prophecy come the 
following lines :— 
‘*TIn the years that have been I_have bound 
man closer to man, 
And closer woman to woman ; 
And the stranger hath seen ina stranger his 
brother at last, 
And a sister in eyes that were strange. 
In the years which shall be I will bind me 
nation to nation 
And shore unto shore,’’ saith our God. 


This is followed by a dialogue on “ A New 
Century and an Old Riddle,” by the Hon. 
Mrs. Chapman, the riddle being to recon- 
cile our trust in the Eternal Goodness with 
ugly facts of the Cosmic process. The 
solution is in remembering that the human 


will and affections are the highest product. 


of what we find in the unfolding life of 
the universe, and these clearly imply God. 

When the presumptions of our reason 
fairly meet the conviction of our heart, 
then, I think, we may take courage and face 
the cosmic process, and the.seemingly end- 
less whirl of pitiless ‘‘ Nature,’’ and hope, 
not foolishly, in the new time—ay, and in 
what is beyond time. 


And just before it has been said :— 

I do not believe that we can attain to 
more than a presumption in thinking of 
these things. Conviction belongs to another 
region—to the region of communion with 
the Father of spirits. 

Mr. Henry Jephson suggests that we 
should signalise the advent of the new 
century by instituting an annual “ Day of 
Purification,” to be religiously observed as 
a national festival, for the clearing away 
of all our dirt—in fact, a huge general wash 
and spring cleaning, for which he suggests 
May Day, as not clashing with other 
public holidays. Mr. John ‘Trevarthen, 
of the Farm School, Redhill, writing on 


Hooliganism, points out that if more. 


general advantage were taken of industrial 
and reformatory schools, the old evil, to 


which a new name has come to be attached,,. 


would be very largely mitigated. Sir 
Michael Foster, pleading for the more 
systematic and thorough “ Scientific use of 
Hospitals,” very truly points out that all 
medical and surgical treatment must in 
varying degree be regarded as experi- 
ment; but when he seeks to allay a wide- 
spread public uneasiness by the confident 
assertion, 


Much as the physician or surgeon may 


desire, and rightly desire, to profit by the ! 
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knowledge gained through his ‘‘ experi- 
ment,’’ his action is in every case directed 
not to the desired intellectual gain, but 
wholly to the welfare of the patient, 


he is no doubt stating what should be the 
ideal of all hospital practice, but he does 
not meet the actual difficulty. It is 
notorious that in more than one Con- 
tinental hospital cruel experiments have 
been made on patients, not im their 
interest, but solely in the pursuit of know- 
ledge, and this is the logical outcome of 
the defence of vivisection from the purely 
scientific point of view. If in our English 
hospitals it is never done, that is because 
our medical men are more humane than 
the logic of their defence of vivisection as 
applied to other sentient creatures. 

In the Monthly Review the first editorial 
article is on “ Unity and Uniformity,” 
arguing from the layman’s point of view 
against any attempt at greater uniformity 
of doctrine within the Church, since there 
must be “evolution of religious truth.” 
Any attempt at uniformity could only 
make mischief. If it were possible, it 
would be “the spiritual end of the race 
of man.” The article on ‘Some Boer 
Characteristics,” by Mr. Basil Williams, 
who was a gunner in the C.L.V. battery, 
every Englishman should read. It is first 
hand testimony as to the fine qualities of 
the fighting burghers, and a strong pro- 
test against the burning of farms. The 
illustrated article this month is a delight- 


ful account, by Mr. D. G. Hogarth, of 


excavations at Lasithi, in Crete, and his 
valuable finds in “ The Birth Cave of 
Zeus.” 

The Contemporary opens with a horrible 
and appalling article, by Dr. E. J. Dillon, 
on “The Chinese Wolf and the European 
Lamb,” describing what he 
recently saw and heard of the conduct 
of European troops in China. 
worst cruelties and bestialities the British 
and German forces are happily acquitted. 
With this gruesome exhibition of 
“ Christianity ” should be contrasted Mr. 
Stadling’s account of “ Shamanism.” 
Other valuable articles are ‘“‘ Women on 
Education Authorities,’ by Lady Laura 
Ridding ; “ Concerning French and 
English,” by M. A. Bréal, amusing as 
well as useful ; and ‘‘ The Scottish Church 
and the Scottish People,’ by Dr. Fair- 
bairn, which closes with a reference to the 
new United Free Church, and an aspira- 
tion that the last and greatest union may 
yet be consummated, so that we may see 
a “whole and undivided Presbytery of 
Scotland.” 

The Fortnightly contains an interesting 
Retrospect of its own history since it was 
started in 1865 as the first of the reviews 
with signed articles, and a free platform, 
followed in the next year by the Con- 
temporary, and in 1877 by the Nineteenth 
Century. George Henry Lewes was the 
first editor, soon followed by John Morley, 
who held the post for fifteen years. The 
present number contains a further article 
on China by Sir Robert Hart, and much 
else of great interest. The Hon. Stephen 
Coleridge contributes an Open Letter to 
the new Home Secretary, appealing to him 
to look behind the official reports on Vivi- 
section, to see what are the real facts as 


to the pain inflicted on helpless animals — 
for purposes of scientific research. by = 


In the Westminster the first article is 
by Mr. Franklin Thomasson on “ War 
and Trade,” in which he shows, indeed, 
that a state of war does lead to gi 
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activity of trade, but adds that if industry 
were better organised there might be 
peaceful production on just as large a 
scale, “with something tangible to show 
for it in the shape of enormously increased 
wealth in place of well-filled: hospitals, 
devastated lands, and huge war debts.” 
And Mr. Thomasson further points out 
that if the enemy should be one of our 
chief customers the fearful loss involved 
would by no means be counterbalanced 
by increased activity in other quarters, 
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PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 

_ To Pusuisenrs.—[All Books, éc., sent to Tun 
INQUIRER will be acknowledged under this head, 
with name of publisher and price, if supplied. The 
necessities of owr space, however, compel us to limit 
the number selected for critical notice and review). 

Waverley. By Sir Walter Scott. 2s. 
(A. and C. Black). 

Guy Mannering. By Sir Walter Scott. 
2s. (A. and C. Black.) 

The Religion of a Gentleman. By 
Charles F. Dole. (T. Y. Crowell, New 
York.) 

The. Baptist Handbook for 1901. | 2s. 
(Veale, Chifferiel and Co.) 

All Men Shall at Length be Saved. 
Four Sermons by F. ,F. Carmichael, 
LL.D. (Hodges, Figgis and Co., Grafton- 
street, Dublin.) 

The Dying Century. By G. B. Rich- 
mond. (“ Hast Kent Advertiser ’’ Office, 
Deal.) 

The Passing of the Dragon. 
Ceagh. (Cassell and Co.) 

Old and New Certainty of the Gospel. 
By A. Robinson, M.A. B.D. 2s. 6d. 
(Williams and Norgate.) 

The Bairns’ Bible: A Talk about the 
Old Book. By W.'T. Stead. 1d. (‘ Re- 
view of Reviews” Office. 

A Phoroughbred Mongrel. By Stephen 
Townsend. Illustrated by J. A. Shepherd. 
3s. 6d! (Fisher Unwin.) 

Types of Christian Life. By  H&. 
Griffth-Jones. Is. 6d. (Clarkeand Co.) 

‘Every Living Creature, By Ralph 


By F. Jay 


Waldo Trine. Is. (George Bell and 
Sons.) 

England's Neglect of Science. By John 
Perry. 2s. 6d. (Fisher Unwin.) 


The Reformation. By Williston Walker. 
6s. (T.and T. Clark.) 

Cassell’s Magazine, Nineteenth Century, 
Strand, Sunday Strand, Captain, Hz- 
positor, Wide World, Scribner's, The 
Crisis, Westminster Teacher, Westminster 
Primary Quarterly, Junior Quarterly, 
Westminster Lesson Cards. 


Ir is to be remembered always, that the 
goodness, the life, is the thing for which to 
strive and pray ; that the blessedness, the 
feeling, can only come to such as have 
forgotten to make search for it, and are 

- wholly given over to the purpose of living 
in accord with God.—f. A. Armstrong. 
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THE KINGDOM OF MAN. , 


In the Apostle’s vision of the New 
Jerusalem, the Holy City had its gates 
open on every side. On the North were 
three gates, on the West three gates, on 
the South three gates, and on the Hast 
three gates. We may take that descrip- 
tion as a symbol of the Christianity for 
which we stand. Our gates are always 
open to diviner influences ; our windows 
are always open to clearer visions and 
fresher breezes from the hills of those 
celestial ideals whence comes all our 
help. Ours is not a final:creed or a 
narrow sect. Our communion is not 
found in a museum of ecclesiastical 
curiosities and theological fossils. Our 
church is open to the best influences of 
human progress. The glories of science, 
the honours of philosophy, the triumphs 
of civilisation shall all contribute to the 
strength and beauty of that City of God, 
to which the generations of mankind are 
surely travelling. People are far more 
nearly prepared for the Larger Gospel 
than they themselves imagine. What we 
may call'a change of atmosphere has taken 
place in the religious world; and it only 
needs the brave word and the outspoken 
utterance to make the discovery that old 
things are passed away and all things are 
made new. It is only courage that is 
needed to make the world marvel at the 
transition which the theological atmos- 
phere has already undergone. Congrega- 
tions are wondering why their preachers 
do not utter a bolder world of prophecy ; 
preachers are longing for congregations to 
give them larger freedom of speech. Mis- 
understandings, conventionalities,and com- 
promises are, really, the most serious 
obstacles to the extension of a Finer 
Faith. And, some day, there will be 
such an awakening of the Spirit of Truth, 
that compromise and conventionality will 
be swept away as by a Pentecostal Wind. 
Men will discover that they cannot live by 
bread only, but by every word which pro- 
ceedeth out of the mouth of God. Men 
must live, not by metaphysical theories 
and ecclesiastical systems—they must live 
by a supreme, over-mastering enthusiasm ; 
and that which is animating their souls, 
at this advent of the twentieth century, is 
the enthusiasm of humanity. The re- 
ligion of the future will be that which 
appeals to such an enthusiasm, and finds 
in its inspiration the elements of a nobler 
faith. This must be the animating prin- 
ciple of all our Unitarian enterprise. The 
message with which we are charged, 
to-day, is the Gospel of the sacredness of 
human nature; it is ours to announce 
that the Kingdom of Man is at hand. 
Our platform is faith in Man as the off- 
spring of the Hternal. The resources of 
power, upon which we draw, are the 
resources of humanity, which are also the 
reserves of divine strength, and are, 
therefore, infinite in their provision. 
We sometimes hear remarks about the 
“failuve of Unitarianism.” Well, there 
may be failure in the ministry of one man 
here and another man there ; our churches 
and associations may fail in lukewarmness 
and indifference; but, in so far as 
Unitarianism represents that grander 
thought which is moulding the age, in 
so far as it is a current in the tidal wave 
of spiritual tendency, it cannot fail. 
The Cause is not alone ours; it is the 
Cause of Man, of Providence, of God, and, 
therefore, it can no more fail than the 


pillars of the universe can tumble into 
ruin. That is our work—to inaugurate the 
Kingdom of Man, to recognise the mighty 
hopes, the new enthusiasms which fill the 
world to-day. That is our mission, to say 
to the eager souls who are listening for 
brighter prophecies of the future: Yes, 
our brothers, you are right—you are right 
to hope, to watch, to work, to pray! You 
cannot hope for better things than those 
which the great God has in store for you; 
you cannot raise one prayer for a blessing 
too wonderful for the divine Father to 
bestow ; there is a power in Love mightier 
than legal enactments and political 
machinery ; the bonds of brotherhood are 
stronger than those of competition and 
greed and gain; the Kingdom of God is 
the Kingdom of Man, and that Kingdom 
is within you and amongst you; its benefi- 
cent sway is already come, wherever jus- 
tice and mercy prevail over jealousy and 
rivalry and wrong; already, above the 
dark mountains of ignorance, superstition 
and sin, you may see the rising of the sun 
of righteousness ; already you may behold 
the dawn of an ampler day; already you 
may welcome the “sweet reign” of the 
Fatherhood of God, the blessed advent 
of the regenerated Brotherhood of Man! 
Frank WALTERS, 
Neweastle-on-Tyne. 


BOYS’ BRIGADES. 

Sir,—I see that the formation of Boys’ 
Own Brigades is being very strongly 
urged by some of your most respected con- 
tributors. 

May 1 be allowed most earnestly to 
plead that those who are thinking of form- 
ing brigades will consider the desirability 
of organising them on the principle of the 
Boys’ Life Brigade, which entirely excludes 
the Military element which many ex- 
perienced people hold to be a great flaw— 
nay, a very serious evil. The whole tone 
and principle of this brigade is Life 
Saving; the object is “ to make life saving 
an instinctive thought in the lives of 
men. The drill ts not associated with the 
use of arms, but with instruction and 
exercises in the saving of life from fire, 
drowning, and from accident.” 

Mr. H. E. Norton, hon. secretary of 
the Life Saving Brigade, 56, Old Bailey, 
London, E.C., is glad to furnish full par- 
ticulars. His experience and success in 
organisation render his advice very valu- 
able. 

One of our great authorities on educa- 
tion, Sir Joshua Fitch, has just been point- 
ing out the great evil that would ensue if 
military drill were introduced into the 
day-schools; he shows that it is not so 
developing, either physically or mentally, 
as the Swedish or more varied drill. 
Certainly, then, it does not seem wise to 
introduce it in connection with Sunday- 
schools. 

It is urged that military drill is only 
means to an end, and that it does not 
induce boys to desire to enter the regular 
army; but if the means are bad, the use 
of them, for however good a purpose, can- 
not be justified, and surely it is setting up 
& wrong ideal. ene 

At a time when the military spirit is 
rampant, and even volunteers engage in 
active warfare across the sea, it is the duty 
of Christian educators to witness in every 
possible way to the principle of peace. 

The kindly spirit of the young men who 
devote themselves to brigade work, their 
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effort to come into friendly and Jiving 


relationship with the lads, and to. lead 
them to something nobler, is most admir- 
able; but why should this be marred by 
introducing the excitement of military 
display, or encouraging the blind obedience 
of the soldier? Even regular attendance 
at Sunday-school and service should not 
be bought at such a price. Our Unitarian 
religion ought to encourage a higher kind 
of self-control and obedience by develop- 
ing the conscience and will of. the in- 
dividual. We ought to stimulate our 
boys to the noble heroism of common 
every-day work, to life saving, not life 
destroying ; to realise the infinite sacred- 
ness of life, so mysteriously granted, 
so easy to. destroy, so impossible to 
restore. We want our boys to follow 
Him who came to seek and to save those 
who are lost; Who came that we might 
have life, and have it more abundantly. 
This is the very root of our common 
Christianity, and the military ideal is dia- 
metrically opposed to it. 
Fuorence Hu. 
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MISS ANNA MACADAM. 


In the death of Miss Anna MacAdam 
on Dec. 28, in, the eighty-seventh year of 
her ‘age, one of the few. remaining links 
which connect old Belfast with the modern 
city has passed away. _ 

Her father was John MacAdam, an oil 
and colour merchant residing in Donegal- 
street, who married a daughter of Samuel 
Neilson, the well-known United Irishman, 
and editor of the Northern Star, Another 
daughter married his brother, George 
MacAdam, and> emigrated to New York, 
where at the age of. ninety years she took 
part in the ceremony of opening a church 
erected to the memory of her ill-fated 
father. He had settled in New York 
when. released, from his imprisonment in 
Fort George, but died at Pough Keepsie 
in 1803. His youngest daughter married 
William Hancock, agent to the first Lord 
Lurgan. Miss Anna MacAdam had a 
younger sister who was married to Dr. 
Lakin residing near’ Tamworth, and a 
brother who was secretary of the Flax 
Association and Consul for Portugal, and 
died abroad some years ago. 

In her later years she resided with the 
family of her cousin the late Robert S. 
MacAdam, the editor of the Ulster Journal 
of Archaeology, and recognised as one of 
the leading antiquaries of his time, His 
knowledge of languages, particularly of 
the Celtic, was profound. Miss MacAdam 
took much interest in these pursuits, and 
retained to the last a wonderful memory 
for local history. Endowed with mental 
powers of a high order and of extensive 
acquirements, she was able to recall many 
valuable memories of her grandfather’s 
career, especially of his sojourn at Fort 
George, where his son William was taught 
the flute by Robert Emmett. Miss Mary 
McCracken, the devoted sister of Henry 
Joy McCracken, was one of her oldest 
friends. 

Although in her declining years Miss 
MacAdam was almost blind, confined to the 
house and unable to participate in the busy 
life of the town in which she had lived so 
long, yet never did she utter any ex- 
pression of impatience. Hers was one of 
those rare natures which, strong in faith, 


\ 


are yet particularly distinguished for the 
grace of humility. Her memory will long 
be cherished by those who had the privilege 
of her friendship. 


THE WORK OF THE 


“ ye 
~ BRANCHES. ea 
Tue movement called the “Y.” or 


“Young” Branch of the British Women’s 
Temperance Association is too little known 
by the Unitarian public, although it has 
now assumed considerable proportions and 
is doing an immense deal of quiet success- 
ful work. . Its. birth. was hailed. by 
Temperance organisations. as a-step in 
the right direetion, for it was at once 
realised that a society which aimed to 
enlist the more youthful members of, our 
population was likely to have great 
influence.on the future. ‘TI shall die 
happy,” said a well-known officer of the 
B.W.T.A., “now that the cause has been 
taken up by the young women.”’ 

The organisation, though itself juvenile, 
is a vigorous and healthy child, possessed 
of remarkable growing powers and _ fine 


lungs, for its voice is heard now with no 


uncertain note: in many towns of the 
United Kingdom, while every year sees a 
greater space covered by its sturdy limbs. 
[tis of the nature of things. that this 
should be so. Girls fresh from school are 
not rooted in many habits and_prejudices, 
and thereforeform the best. possible ground 
on which the society may find, pasture 
and feed and grow. Again, many parents, 
though not themselves abstainers, are glad 
enough that their sons and daughters 
should start life as such, and so yield to 
the sweet reasonableness of the appeal 
that is made to them, The “ Y.” Branch 
is content to leave older people alone pro- 
vided it can capture the rising generation, 
for the former are of an order that \is 
passing, but the latter are the coming race. 

The national work of the “ Y.’s” is to 
support the, “Bird’s Nest.”—z.e., the 
children’s holiday home at Lady Henry 
Somerset’s colony for.inebrmte women at 
Duxhurst. Here many little children from 
the worst slums of London enjoy a fort- 
night’s country holiday under the care of 
Sister Kathleen, herself a “ Y.” Every 
«“Y.” branch contributes either garments 
or funds. towards the. needs. of the 
“ Bird’s Nest,” but,.in addition to this, it 
has local. activities of quite a different 
kind, The terrible spread of the drinking 
habit amongst women being recognised, 
the “Y.’s” organise meetings, social in 
character, at which addresses are given by 
leading ‘Temperance women, and __to 
which all the girls of the neighbour- 
hood are invited. An increase of member- 
ship usually follows. They also meet to 
work for the “ Nest,”’ discuss subjects of 
importance to the movement, and learn to 
know each other and give and receive 
enthusiasm for their common aims. 

This part of the local work is mainly, 
though not entirely, among educated and 
leisured girls, but a department which 
makes constant demands upon every 
energetic “ Y.” is that of the White Ribbon 


Bands, small societies formed in factories, 


clubs, Bible classes, &c., to inculeate total 
abstinence, and lend to hard-working and 
often much-tempted girls the strength 
that comes of union and sympathy.. The 
“Y.’s” provide speakers to instruct these 
bands, and musicians for their amuse- 
ment, and if they become numerous, as in 


‘large towns they frequently do, a new 


necessity arises within the “ Y.” branch 
which has been their mother. It is found 
that to. supply good speakers is a very 
real difficulty, and some branches accord- 
ingly start a speakers’ class, governed by 
stringent rules, for the purpose of train- 
ing members to address a girls’ meeting 
in a clear and interesting style. These 
classes are indirectly of great service in 
cultivating the general intelligence and 
public spirit of the “ Y.’s,” and it might 
startle some older citizens to hear the 
advanced views freely expressed on social 
questions... 

The public assemblies are of a very 
attractive kind, and’ outsiders who go 
expecting to. be bored by a dull Tem- 
perance function are agreeably surprised, 
while it is not exceptional for those who 
have hitherto been obdurate to all persua- 
sions to join the cause at one of these 
gatherings, brought over by the winning 
grace of some young pleader from London 
or over seas. Occasionally one or two 
men beg to be admitted to the society, in 
which case they are reczived as associates, 
for though the masculine woman is not 
usually approved,.the male “British 
woman ” is always welcomed by his asso- 
ciates and bidden to their meetings. . 

_ The only member of this great sister- 
hood who needs to be named is the Hon, 
Mrs. Bertrand Russell, the national presi- 
dent. Perhaps it is from her that the 
“ Y.’s” have caught the spirit of comrade- 
ship which marks all their dealings with 
one another, a spirit so manifest that no 
lonely. girl settling in a strange place 
could do better than join the “ Y.,” when 
she will find a hand held out to her at once, 
and,- should she wish it, ample oppor- 
tunities for the expending of superfluous 
energies. aS 

God speed the 

ribbon ! 


message of the. white 
Turopora Minus. 


TOWARD THE LAND OF PROMISE. 

Comrapes! together let us tread: Life’s 
pathway, 

Hand locked in hand, 
beating, 

Toward the far-distant, blessed Land of 
Promise Crete tt 

Travelling steadfast ! 


and hearts together 


Never a woe, but love shall try to heal it, 
Never asin, but all shall truly sorrow, 
Never a joy, but all shall share its glad- 
ness . . 
With thankful praises ! 


Lift from the pathway every stone of 
stumbling, 
Warn the unwary, aid the feeble pilgrims, 
Guard from all perils the tender helpless 
children, 
Keep them from straying ! 


When the clouds gather and_hide the goal 
of longing, 
Sing songs of hope, recount the former 
visions, 
Onward still press, with pure courageous 
purpose, ‘ 
Oaward—undaunted ! 


God is our surety that we at last shall 


reach it, 
See on the earth the Heavenly Kingdom 
planted, 
Justice and mercy the chosen law of 
nations, - é 
God’s will fulfilled ! me 
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‘We keep at Christmastime the memory 
of the entrance ofa little child into this 
old: world so stained with faults and 
evils. -And this year it brought to my 
mind a story I read so long ago that I 
can’t remember where I found it—except 
that it was in a French book—and I shall 
have to leave out a good deal; but it. is 

- about the entrance of a child into a man’s 
life. ie 

‘He was far enough from being a good 
man. He was'an old soldier. 
been the terror of the village as a boy. 
Everyone said he would come to no good, 


and when he drew the number which took |. 


him into the army, every one was glad, 
even his own family. 
him to come back, or wanted him to. 
twenty-six years of fighting he had risen 
from the ranks to be captain. Now his time 


of service was over, and he came back to | my poor little one?” 


«By the kick of a cow when I was five.”’: 


his native place on his pension of less than 


£100 a year. He did not’ come back out. 
of affection to the place,’ but because, 


having served with the army in Algeria<all 
these years, he really didn’t know any other 


place to come to, “This didn’t, however, | 


trouble the captain. He arrived one day 
by the diligence, and settled himself in 
a house on the outskirts of the town, where 


there was a room io let; unpacked’ his; 


trunk, hung up his clothes, set his boots 
in the corner, brushed his clothes, and then 
went out to look for a café. 

It was the captain’s habit to spend a 
great deal of time at the café. It was 
there that he satisfied the three master 
passions of his heart—for tobacco, for 
drink, and for cards. It was thus that he 
passed his life; and he could have drawn 

_. aplan of all the places he had ever been 
- stationed at—by their tobacco shops, cafés, 
and clubs. non 

He was not long in making up his mind. 
He settled on a neat, cheerful café at the 
corner of the market-place, and in a week 
had become one of the pillars of the 
establishment. He formed a circle of 
half-a-dozen®° who took their glass and 
had their game together, who were glad 
to listen to his marvellous stories, and 
on whom he could count for six months, 
at least, before they would be tired of 
them. 

To all this there was one drawback, 
however. Monday was market day ; and 

swarms of countrymen, big fellows, with 
: loud voices and heavy whips, overran the 
café and made it unendurable. When 
the captain came about eleven for his first 
‘glass, he found his seat taken, the place 
full, everyone too busy to attend to him, 
and he would return home in a bad 

temper. Yes rt 
One Monday morning, then, he was sit- 
ting at home, being sure that the 
café would be crowded, and the sunshine 
_tempted him to go down and sit on the 
stone bench beside the house. He was 
sitting there, dull, and smoking a damp 
cigar, when he saw, coming along the 
. rough lane, a little girl of eight or ten, 
driving before her half-a-dozen geese. 
_ As the Captain looked carelessly at her, 

_ he saw she had a wooden leg. 
_ There was nothing fatherly in the heart 
of the captain. He had often driven 
away with blows the little Arab boys who 
came begging. Bat the sight of this 
wooden leg touched him. He felt a real 
pain at the sight of the little girl, in her 
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“THE CHILDREN’S COLUMN, — 


‘He had. 


Nobody expected | 
In: 


ragged dress, bravely running along behind 
her geese. 

_ The geese turned into the poultry-yard, 
and the little girl was going to follow 
them, when the captain stopped her with 
the question, “ Kh, little girl, what’s your 
name?” > : 


“ Pirette, sir,” she answered, looking 


at him with her great black eyes. 

“You live in this’ house, then? I 
haven’t seen you before.”’ 
. “Yes; I know you though, for I sleep 
under the stairs, and you wake: me every 
evening when you come home.” 

“Do I, my girl? Then I must walk 
quietly in future.’ How old are you?” 
«Nine, sir, come All Saints’ Day.” 
“Ts the landlady here a relation of 
yours ?.” 
*.« No, sir, I am in her service.” 
~“ And what do you get?” 

“Soup, and a bed under the stairs.” 

- “And how came you to be lame like that, 


2 


“« Have you a father or amother?” | 

The child blushed under her sun-burned 
skin. “ I came from the Foundling Hos- 
pital,” she said. 

Then she passed limping into the house, 


as she went: ; ; 

“ Good heavens!” he thought as he went 
down the street, “that’s not at all the 
thing. For a soldier now, there's: the 
Invalides, and money for his tobacco. 
this poor girl—no, that’s not at all the 
thing.” 

The captain turned back, and went up- 
‘stairs to his room. It looked very shabby. 
The curtains: were the colour of an old 
pipe. The fireplace was full of cigar 
stumps. One could write his name on 
the dust on the furniture. Then for want 
of occupation he looked over his clothes. 
It was a sad sight of bottomless pockets, 
socks full of holes, and: shirts without 
buttons. 

«JT must havea servant,” he said. Then 
he thought of the little lame girl. ‘ 'That’s 
what Vil do. I'll hire the next little room. 
Winter as coming on, and the little thing 
will freeze under the stairs. She will look 
after my clothes, and keep the barrack 
clean.” 

But a cloud came over the picture. He 
thought how far off quarter-day was, and 
of the long account at the café. “ Not 
rich enough,” he said to himself; “and 
in the meantime they are robbing me down 
there. The board is much too high. Who 
knows? I might put the little one in 
charge of the mess. Coffee in the morn- 
ing, soup at noon, stew at eveaing—just 
like being on campaign. I know all about 
that. Quite the thing to try.” 

Going down at once he met the mistress 
of the house. Pirette was at work in the 
yard. ‘ Does she know how to sew, to 
wash, to make soup?” he asked abruptly. 

“Who?  Pirette? Of course. She 
comes from an institution where they 
teach them to wait on themselves.” 

“ Well—will you let me have her? I 
want a servant.” 

“Tf you will keep her.” 

“Then ‘that’s settled,’ and with a 
friendly tap on Pirette’s cheek, the cap- 
tain walked off delighted. Perhaps, he 
thought, he would have to give up some 
glasses of beer, and be cautious in playing 
at cards. But that was nothing. 

But the captain had not foreseen all the 


andthe. captain heard the sound of the 
wooden leg on the tiles of the courtyard, 


But! 


consequences of his good action. To give 
up his morning glass had been indeed 
enough to provide for the modest expense 
of keeping Pirette. But how many more 
reforms were wanted. For the little girl 
was so grateful, and wanted to show it by 
her zeal. The furniture was dusted, the 
fireplace cleaned, the floor scrubbed. And 
when the captain came home the nice 
smell of the soup, the clean plates on the 
coarse white cloth, the bunch of flowers, 
were enough to give him an appetite. 
And then Pirette confided to him that she 
wanted andirons for the fireplace, and a 
mould to bake the little cakes in she 
knew: how to make. : 

_ And-the captain promised to think of it, 
and the very next morning replaced his 
choice cigar by a halfpenny one, and went 
without his third glass of beer, and his 
second of chartreuse. 

Certainly the struggle was long, it was 
hard. Often when the hour came for the 
glass which he denied himself for Pirette’s 
sake, thirst seemed to seize him by the 
throat. But he almost always returned 
home, and as he loved the little girl the 
more for every sacrifice. he made for her, 
he embraced her more fondly every day. 
She was no ‘longer. his servant.. Once 
when she stood waiting on him at table so 
respectful and calling him “sir,” he 


|couldn’t stand it, but taking her by the 


two hands, said, “ First kiss me, and then 
sit down, and call me ‘father.’” 

And so for his old vices he substituted 
a new affection. fle has already taught 
Pirette to read and write. His only un- 
easiness is in thinking that he is growing 
old, and has nothing to leave his adopted 
child. He wants to give up his tobacco, 
to save something out of his slender in- 
come, to buy a little stock of fancy goods, 
‘that, when he is gone, his little girl may 
‘live somewhere a safe and quiet life, 
hanging up in the little back parlour be- 
hind the shop the old cross of the Legion 
of Honour, her souvenir of the captain. 

And thatis how it came about. Loving 


the little girl has saved the man from an 


ignominious old age. 

There is nothing sensational in this 
story. It is going on all the time. 
People made better and happier by just 
loving, They do not always know this is 
God’s life. But it is. Always ‘“ Love is 
of God.” And ‘God so loved the world 
that He sent His Son.” 

CARH: 


THAT which we are we shall teach, not 
voluntarily, but involuntarily. Thoughts 
come into our minds by avenues which we 
never left open, and thoughts go out, of our 
minds through avenues which we never 
voluntarily opened. Character teaches 
over our head. The infallible index of true 
progress is found in the tone the man 
takes. Neither his age, nor his breeding, 
nor company, nor books, nor actions, nor 
talents, nor all together, can hinder him 
from being deferential to a higher spirit 
than his own. If he have not found his 
home in God, his manners, his. forms of 
speech, the turn, of his sentences, the 
build, shall I say, of all his opinions, will 
involuntarily confess it, let him brave it 
out how he will.— Lmerson. 
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LONDON, JANUARY 12, 1901. 


A MEMORY: AN INSPIRATION. 


Yustrerpay, January 11, was an anniver- 
sary which brings with it a very sacred 
memory, for last year in the evening of 
that day James Martineau quietly fell 
asleep. His completed life was then 
given to us, not to be honoured merely 
with passing words of tribute and out- 
ward tokens of reverence and gratitude, 
but to remain a possession and an in- 
spiration, to quicken our own inward 
hfe, to lift up our thoughts to a loftier 
ideal, to confirm us in allegiance to the 
Highest, to draw us more completely 
into the holiest communion with the 
Unseen. 

We remember now what those first 
days were to us, when the burden of 
his extreme age had been gently laid 
down, when we had looked for the last 
time on his beloved face, when the grasp 
of his hand still seemed to linger in 
ours, and the tender light of a gracious 
benediction, which shone in no other 
human face of our time, passed, not 
into the silent shadows, but into the 
fuller glory of the heavenly day. The 
outward presence was gone, but the 
hidden companionship remained, with 
a new richness of understanding and 
overflowing love and reverence and 
thankfulness. He would not suffer us 
to be downcast or to give way to any 
faithless discouragement, as though we 
were left desolate, but still, with silent 
penetrating power, he ministered to us, 
as he had done throughout our lives 
and in the lives of those who were 
before us, asa veritable prophet of Gop, 
inspirer of faith and courage, the strong 
vindicator of divinest truth, yet with 
pure and lowly spirit opening to us the 
way of childlike trust and heavenly 
vision. 

And now, a year after, we realise with 


yet profounder thankfulness what we 
possess in the teachings of this man, 
and most of all in the inspiration of his 
life, the memory of his affection, and 
the hidden companionship which would 
lift us above all ignoble things in 
heavenward aspiration. He spoke to 
us of old of ‘‘ the Communion of Saints,” 
and still he speaks, of how in the hour 
of worship we are drawn together, *‘ by 
a common quest of some holy spirit to 
penetrate and purify our life; by a 
common desire to quit its hot and level 
dust, and from its upland slopes of con- 
templation inhale the serenity of Gon ; 
by the secret sadness of sin, that can 
delay its confessions. and bear its earth- 
liness no more; by the deep though 
dim consciousness, that the passing 
weeks do not leave us where they find 
us, but plant us within nearer distance, 
and give us a more intimate view, of 
that fathomless eternity, wherein so 
many dear and mortal things have 
dropped from our imploring eyes. It is 
no wonder that in meditations solemn 
as these we love and seek each other’s 
sympathy.” 

Then he pictures how in worship we 


‘are united to a greater company and by 


a chain of closest sympathy with past 
generations. We repeat their words of 
piety, we sing their songs of trust 
and gladness and thanksgiving or of 
sorrowful submission, and find in their 
deep experience the truest interpreta- 
tion of our own. 


And these are not merely the acceuts of 
the past, but the anthem of the sainted 
dead—the strains of immortals that look 
back upon their toils,and behold us singing 
their songs of sadness here, while they 
have already learned the melodies of 
everlasting joy. Blessed communion of 
earth with heaven! making us truly one 
family, below, above; and rendering 
us fellow-citizens with the saints, and of 
the very household of God ! 

And soon' we, too, shall drop the note 
of earthly aspiration, and join that upper 
anthem of diviner love. The hour cometh, 
when we shall cease the mournful cry with 
which earth must ever pray to Heaven, and 
grief ask pity to its tears, and the tempted 
call for help in the crisis of danger, and the 
labouring will implore a freshened strength. 
Exiles as yet from the spirit of unanxious 
joy, we catch but the echoes of that 
heavenly peace, and yield response but 
faint and low. Yet even now the free 
heart of the happy and triumphant shall 
be ours, in proportion as we are true to 
the condition of faithful service, which 
alone can make us one with them. The 
communion of saints brings to us their 
conflict first, their blessings ‘afterwards ; 
those who will not with much patience 
strive with the evil, can have no dear 
fellowship with the good; we must weep 
their tears, ere we can win their peace. 
This sorrowful condition once accepted, 
the sympathies of Heaven are not slow to 


arise within the soul: it is the tension of |. 


sacred toil, that on the touch of every 
breath of life brings music from the chords 
of love. And then the tone that here sinks 
in the silence of death, shall there swell 
into an immortal’s fuller praise. We shall 
leave it to others to take up the supplicat- 
ing strain; shall join the emancipated 
brotherhood of the departed ; and in our 


turn look down on the outstretched hands 
of our children, waiting our weleome and 
embrace. O! may the Great Father, in 
His own fit time, unite in one the parted 
family of Heaven and earth! 


Thus he still speaks to us, and of 
every aspect of our life, with its 
strenuous duty, the simplicity of its 
trust, the glory of its aspirations, the 
joy of its undying affections. In this 


time of sore need, of national stress. 


and perplexity, in the darkening of 
true ideals, would that his prayers 
could touch and uplift every heart! Are 
there words in the treasury of English 
devotion nobler or more direct than in 
this familiar prayer of his, which might 
well find an abiding place in the liturgy 
of our nation ? 


Almighty Lord, of whose righteous will 
all things are, and were created; who 
liftest the islands out of the deep, and 
preparest not in vain the habitable world ; 
thou hast gathered our people into a great 
nation, and sent them to sow beside all 
waters, and multiply sure dwellings on the 
earth. Deepen the root of our life in 
everlasting righteousness ;. and let not the 
crown of our pride be as a fading flower. 
Make us equal to our high trusts ; reverent 
in the use of freedom, just in the exercise 
of power, generous in the protection of 
weakness. With all thy blessings bless 
thy servant Victoria, our Queen ; with all 
the members of the Royal House. Fill her 
heart and theirs with such loyalty to thee, 
that her people may be exalted by their 
loyalty to her. To our Legislators and 
Counsellors give insight and faithfulness, 
that our laws may clearly speak the right, 
and our Judges purely interpret it. Let it 
be known among us how thou hatest 
robbery for burnt offering ; that the gains 


of industry may be all upright, and the 


use of wealth considerate. May wisdom 
and knowledge be the stability of our 
times ; and our deepest trust be in thee, 
the Lord of nations and the King of kings. 
Amen. 


In silent memory we recall the living 
tones of a wonderful voice. With 


unspeakable thankfulness we remember _ 


that the heart out of which it spoke 
was ours, and that its affection remains 
with us, still to kindle us to nobler life, 
to bid us also aspire to that holier com- 
munion in which his life is now “hid 
with Crist in Gop.” 


IN MEMORIAM: JANUARY 11, 1900. 
~ DR. MARTINEAU. t 


Unto the earth 
Whence sprang life’s noblest men, 
Give back her own: 
Up to the heavens =~ 
In mystic silent flight 
The soul has flown. . 


The mind has left 
Its garnered treasures free 
To bless mankind : 
~ And nobler tasks 
Not yet to mortals known 
The soul will find. 


Into the Light, 
Sad hearts in dimness groping 
He led on high, 
Thro’ heaven-born earth 
And earth’s grand phantasies 
To Immortality. 
H. Emiry Rawtrns. _ 
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AT THE DAWN OF A CENTURY. 
XII. 


’ Tur twentieth century—how much we 
all expect from it! The unexplored pos- 
sibilities of a new age—what an appeal 
they make to our imagination and our 
trust! Our first necessity for confronting 
them is courage. We have been over- 
borne of late with a sense of the immense 
complexity of modern life; its currents 
and influences move in a thousand ways 
beyond our reach; we shrink from the 
labour of mastering the details on which 
effective action must be based; we are 
laden with tasks which seem too great for 
our insight and our will. Such tasks can 
only be met successfully with strength 
and joy; despondency means weakness 
and weakness misery; and the roots of 
strength and joy—it is an old story—lie 
in faith and hope and love. 

In the field of religion what do we look 
for, what do we want? Among our own 
churches, a quickened life; a more vivid 
sympathy with all fresh endeavour after 
things true and pure, lovely and of good 
report; a better understanding of each 
other’s aims ; more strenuousness against 
the spirit of the world alike in our prayer 
and our work. On the institutional side, 
that part of the century which most of us 
will live to see will hardly bring exten- 
sive change. Our relations to the other 
churches, and especially to the Church of 
England, will probably remain unaltered. 
The question of Disestablishment is post- 
poned indefinitely ; the hope of any kind 


of external federation among the churches 


is remoter still. All the more reason, 
then, that we should be faithful to our 
own trusts, and steadfastly maintain our 


‘own principles of truthfulness and free- 


dom as the essential foundation of wor- 
ship. But in doing so, have we not need 
of a greater elasticity ; ought we not to 


‘give a warmer welcome to those who seek 


new modes of expression for the ancient 
yieties ; do we not too much insist that 


liberty shall be carefully guarded by 


tradition ? 


This will become of more and more im- 


portance as the great intellectual move- 
ment, which has already produced such 
marked results, extends more and more 


_ widely. The churches that are founded 


on particular types of historical religion 
are necessarily exposed to the severest 
shocks. The labour of Biblical criticism 


must go on, but in due time its significance 
will be realised, and then its effect on reli- 


gion (though not its interest for history) 
will be exhausted, and it will no longer 


_ be pursued with the passionate eagerness 


of the present day. On the Old Testa- 


ment the battle has been won; there is a 


practical agreement on the leading results. 
One generation has sufficed in this country 
to grasp the issue for the religion of 
Israel ; it will take at least three to attain 
the same position with respect to the origins 


‘of Christianity ; and even when a common 


understanding has been reached about the 
facts, diversities of interpretation will still 
be inevitable. Meantime another great 


i force will be at work. The field of science 


is not limited like that of Biblical criti- 
cism. The twentieth century will carry 
forward to new developments the dis- 
coveries and achievements of the nine- 
teenth: We can hardly expect so great a 
rush of fresh ideas ag our fathers wit- 
nessed fifty years ago, when the founda- 
tions of biology were being laid. But the 


methods of science will be applied in new 
fields, and they will be extended from 
nature to man. 

The science of anthropology is at pre- 
sent only in its infancy ; its founders have 
conceived its scope too narrowly ; it will 
only fulfil its aim. when ff brings all 
human energies and activities within its 
view, and among them morals and religion 
must take the foremost place. As these 
modes of thought spread, there is likely to 
be more and more dissatisfaction with the 
historical theologies; yet the attitude of 
the best minds towards the universe, on 
the one side, and the noblest testimonies 
of man’s faith and aspiration, on the 
other, can never cease to be essentially 
religious. Willit be possible to give to 
this spirit any organised expression ? That 
will be the duty of the Church of the 
future, which must assimilate the new 
knowledge, and lay deep within it the 
foundations of faith. . 

Another task, more complicated, far- 
reaching, difficflt, remains. It may be 
defined ag the socialising of religion. We 
are coming to understand that religion is 
something more than the solitary relation 
of the soul and God. No man can be 
isolated from his brother men, and the 
ehurch, which aspires to be the great 
instrument for realising the prayer “ Thy 
kingdom come,” can never be indifferent 
to the needs and duties of actual life. 
Politically, this is organised for us by 
the great. democratic principles of our 
time. What will it be on the moral and 
religious side? In spite of grievous 
checks during the last decade, in face of 
a situation full of immediate peril, I 
cannot but believe that we shall return— 
it may be only through much tribulation 
—to a soberer and saner mood. The 
movement among the churches summed 
up in the phrase “back to Jesus” cannot 
do everything at once; and on its social 
side it can do little or nothing without 
the economic and political ‘sciences. In 
the last century great aims have been 
formulated, great conceptions have been 
launched, great humanitarian impulses 
have swept through men’s minds, great 
causes—education, peace, temperance, 
purity (and how many more)—have 
defined their objects, and taken the first 


steps towards their attainment. These 
will go forwards; they. will learn their. 


relations to one another as partial ex- 
pressions of the fundamental idea of 
Jesus that social life on earth should be 
the beginning of the eternal education of 
mankind as sonsof God. The nineteenth 
century has rediscovered the meaning of 
Christianity. It will be the duty of the 
twentieth to apply it. 

Oxford. J. Hstuin CaRPENTER. 

XIV. 

To write of the thoughts wherewith one 
enters the year 1901 is a very difficult 
task, and one which I should not attempt 
except under the pressure of a kind in- 
vitation from you. Nor isit easy, in these 
bewildering times, to pick out the questions 
which are really uppermost in one’s mind. 
But I think the following four occur most 
frequently to me in respect of our interests 
as we stand on the threshold of the 
century :— . 

1. While Dr. Martineau was living 
among us, and still more when he was 
engaged in active teaching, there was a 
general feeling that the movement in 
which we are engaged had a sufficient in- 


: 


tellectual support. Our ministry had the 
consciousness of a philosophical justifica- 
tion, and the teaching of our churches was 
thoughtfully approximate to the theology 
of Dr. Martineau. Of late I think these 
conditions have changed. It is far less 
easy to define the intellectual tendencies of 
our body than it was ten years ago. Does 
the new condition represent thoughtful 
and legitimate difference? or is it con- 
fusion of mind ? 

2. Old conceptions of God and His 
dealings with us have undoubtedly broken 
up. Isit true, however, that men have 
gained thereby a fuller idea of God and a 
deeper conviction that He deals with 
meu? 

3, The attack of science on religion is 
much less marked than it was. Does this 
mean that materialism has given way to a 
spiritual view of the universe? When 
scientific men spent so much energy in 
assailing the spiritual view they at least 
showed their sense of the importance of that 
view. Is the change, then, due to the 
fact that science has come over to our side, 
or is it that scientific men have merely 
transferred the interest they once showed 
in religion to practical problems of the 
bread-and-butter of life P 

4. The effects of the war and the con- 
current commercial prosperity on the 
morale of the nation ? L. P. Jacks. 

Birmingham. 

XY, 

You ask for some word “ as to what we 
ought to care most about and to try for.” 
I say, with no hesitation: The revival— 
one might say, the resurrection—of Home, 
Home life, Home influence, Home care. 
Political clubs, political} associations of 
women, pleasure-seeking, and the peculiar 
arrangements by which parents are often 
dependent on their children, are fast kill- 
ing Home life in the manufacturing dis- 
tricts of Hugland. F. E. Minuson. 

Halifax. 

XVI. 

Tue Burden of the Twentieth Century. 
Is there no prophet of the Hternal among 
us who can see and may declare it? Or 
is none ever wiser about the future than 
was he who answered the messengers of 
Edom twenty-five hundred years ago— 
“The morning comes and also the 
night”? Troubles end and_ troubles 
begin again, the darkest night ends in 
dawn, and the brightest day in darkness. 
Little profits the oracle to satisfy curiosity 
or quicken hope; yet it affords a firm 
foundation to such few as had rather 
know the worst than be deceived by 
smooth assurances. Could any one who 
loves his kind comprehend at once all the 
intolerable burden of woe which the new 
century is laden with, surely his heart 
were broken. How long, O Lord? how 
long? were his cry; when shall time end 
and the load of human misery be com- 
plete? But through all the intervening 
centuries rings the voice of the prophet of 
old and in each one of them has his oracle 
been approved. Weal and woe are the 
mingled lot of man; night treads upon 
the heels of morning, but morning 
returns after every night. Nay, there 
were no mornings did not night inter- 
vene. The glory were gone out of 
heaven did the sun glare for ever 
from the zenith and men would seek 
the twilight on the verge of the 
nether world as a sweet relief. The 
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capacity for suffering is the. price of 
higher life, animal’s or man’s, and we 
must suffer if we would live. Hail, then, 
new century, hundred summers, hundred 
frosts, hail to thee with thy burden which 
the slow years unload, and deal out good 
and evil to the sons of men! Through 
multiplied experiences our race is taught, 
and every century has its mission, ‘till the 
reckoning of the years has ceased for us, 
and past and present. and future are seen 
in the lightof Eternity, and Man is made 
perfect in God. 


Leeds, Cuarnes Harcrove. 


XVII. 

THE opening of a new century, while i it 
calls to our remembrance the achievements 
and blessings of the past, irresistibly 
summons us to prepare for the making of 
the future. The making of the future! 
Yes, that is the duty assigned by God to 
man as he enters the twentieth century. 
The lessons of the past have been poorly 
understood if they have not taught us 
that upon the ideals men frame, 
principles they hold, the faith they 
cherish, the life they live, the future of 
the world largely depends. In the moral 
and religious spheres the wheels of pro- 
gress have moved more slowly towards the 
end of the century than some of us had 
dreamed would be the case twenty-five 
years ago. The triumph of truth and 
justice, of peace and love, is still “a far- 
off divine event’; but towards it the world 
has moved. To hasten, or, at least, to 
ensure the continuance of that movement, 
and, above all, to touch the life of man, 
here and now, with the truth and love 
which enlarge his ideals, quicken his 
thinking, ennoble+ his character, and 
deepen his reverence and trust—this is the 
high task which lies before the ethical and 
religious teacher. If we Unitarians are 
to take any strong aud helpful part in 
this work we shall best equip ourselves, 
as it appears to me, not by hankering 
after an impracticable church polity, 
Catholic or otherwise; not by taking our- 
selves too seriously, 


selves or frittering ourselves away in 
small talk, and ‘so losing all enthusiasm 
and largeness of outlook; but by settling 
down to the work that we are fitted to per- 
form—the work that lies all around us 
waiting to be done—the work of minister- 
ing, as opportunity offers, to the varying 
reeds of men, so that some few doubting, 
struggling, tempted souls may be guided 
to the springs whence flow the Divine truth 
and love which are for the inspiration of 
man’s thought and life and for the healing 
of the nations. W. Coretanp Bowler. 
London. 


—_- 


XVIII. 


Tue Unitarians of the United States of 
America made an effort to bring together 
the representatives of Unitarianism and 
liberal thinking from all over the world. 
They succeeded to the full satisfaction of 
all interested in such movements. The 
spirit of unity was manifested in all 
their doings and sayings. The enthusiasm 
for our modern principles was most 
sincere, and we hope it will bring fruits 
abundantly in the future. The olden 
past met there and shook hands with 
present modern life. ‘I'he names of forty- 
two eminent Unitarians were inscribed in 
gold, and the noble light of electricity 


the’ 


and so becoming 
boastful or arrow ; not by belittling our- 


made the faces of 5,000 men and women 
shine in full glory. As a grand and 
noble satisfaction for the long sufferings 


of the past, the first Unitarian Bishop, 


Francis David, was placed at the head 
I brought the banner on 
which his name was inscribed home with 
me, and hope there will come a time when 
all Unitariaus and liberal thinkers shall 
unite under this banner, which represents 
faithfulness to truth and enlightment, 


of the whole. 


even unto death. 
Grorce Boros, 


Kolozsvar, Hungary. 


XEX, 


Wurte bidding farewell to the only 
century we have so far known, I want to 
ask my Welsh friends whether we cannot 


unite upon some scheme to celebrate the 
incoming of the new century? 
and some even of a million! 

Fund of £3,000. 


first consideration. 
added for the present. 


nected with the church, 
Aberdare, S.. Wales. 
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R. J. Jones. 


Tue new time will do Christian men 
and Christian churches the best possible 
service if it brings us to the wisdom.of 
putting into our expressions of faith just 
the few great yet simple things that have 
come home to the heart of us, and that we 
What passes for belief 
among us too often lies loose on the 
and has nothing 
whatever to do with the things we are 
surest about, the things we are living by 
It is these things, rather, 
that we want to set out in the open, and 
What. things ? 
Such things as these, I take it, that in 
spite of all our mistakes and our. too 
hasty assumptions of knowledge, the reli- 
gious interpretation of the world and of 
our life proves to be the only right and 
true one; that we are in touch with reality 
when the awe of God falls upon us and we 
know that we are ever in His presence ; 
that prayer is not aspiration merely, it is 


do verily believe. 


surface of our. minds, 


and living for. 


understand, and honour. 


communion; that good is good by some- 


thing other "than human agreement, and 


something more than earthly consecration ; 

that we are right in reading, as the 
Creator’s will with us, the demands of the 
best we know, whether we learn it from 
without or it spring up within; that we 
dare to trust the All-good, even when the 


last darkness clouds our eyes ; and that it. 


is from the teacher of Nazareth that we 
have gained our grandest and _ holiest 
thought of God, and our wisest and most 


helpful thought of duty. These are the 
things which, as I think, the world does 
at least believe and trust in. 
them, as we believe that fire will burn us 
and water will drown us. And what we 


We believe 


Older 
churches are making supreme efforts, aim- 
ing at funds of hundreds and thousands, 
How I 
should rejoice to see a Welsh Unitarian 
I could warrant its 
being put to ‘only good use—the liquida- 
tion of our chapel debts receiving the 
Details need not be 
But to start, I 
would suggest that each church should 
take the matter unitedly, heartily, and 
try to make the effort a record one in its 
history. _ Let a minute-book be obtained 
where there is not one already, and let 
the name of each man, woman, and child go 
into it, together with the amount of his or 
her subscription. I will venture to say that 
in generations to come this will turn out to 
be the most interesting document con- 


giving, 


chiefly Berd oniey the new time bring it !— 

as to hear these things lifted up to honour 

is the heart-faith of good men everywhere. 
Belfast, Dovucias WALMSLEY. 


YORKSHIRE UNITARIANS AND 
THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. ~ 


WE Yorkshire Unitarians are gladdened 
and fencouraged by the numbers assem- 
bled, and the spiritual helpfulness of the 
meetings, at our New Century gathering 
at Leeds on New Year’s Day. If the 
Forward Movement fulfils the promise 
of this beginning—and there is a resolute 
intention amongst us that it shall—the 
success of the Yorkshire Free Churches 
in this new epoch will dwarf into insig- 
nificance their measure of success in the 
past. The great difficulty of collecting 
the congregations of this county into 
one place can hardly be realised by a 
Londoner, or a Manchester or Birming- 
ham-man. The centre of grayity is in 
Leeds. A visit from Hull to Leeds costs 
four hours and eighty-seven pence ; 
several churches are in as bad, some in 
much worse a plight}; and many of these 
are small and poor. As secretary of the 
Forward Movement I was filled with mis- 
when I remembered how many 
would be kept away from our reunion 
by these permanent causes, how many by 
the urgent demands of business at the 
New Year, by family gatherings, or by the 
inélement season. But the churches 
answered nobly to our. appeal. Thirty 
friends went with me from Hull, and I 
recognised representatives from every 
congregation which I. know. Mill Hill 
Chapel and the Priestley Hall are large 
enough to make large gatherings. look 
small; but they could not so affect the _ 
numbers who ‘came together that day. 
More took part in the Communion 
service than I. have seen at such a-ser- 
vice before. The Conference. was the 
greatest meeting of Unitarians which has 
ever been seen. for many a day in York- 
shire. ; 

The service of Consecration was con- 
ducted by Mr. Ellis and myself. In the — 
presence of God, before whom the ages 
stand marshalled for ever, we men and ~ 
women whese times are in His. hand 
dedicated ourselves anew to His service, 
The Spirit of truth, of joy, of love, of 
patience in duty, involved us. all. By 
sane, united, continuous effort may we 
fulfil the import of our prayer. 

Mr. Hargrove’s sermon was no word of 
easy cheer. We were not bidden to go 
forward with sanguine hopes. A stern 
encouragement was offered us; it is a 
grander thing, if so must be, to perish in 
the wilderness than to seek again the 
fleshpots and the bondage of Egypt. He 
showed us the pillar of cloud; of the 
pillar of fire he did not speak. "To some 
strong souls, doubtless, such heartening is 
enough ; but there are other, not unlovely 
spirits, in whose eyes the wilderness 
blossoms as the rose because God is with 
them there ; for them the manna falls and 
the rock becomes a well. It seems hard 
to tell them, in eloquent words which will 
be heard, that the desert is sandy and 
long, and Moab and Ammon await 
beyond. It seems hard: perhaps it is 
salutary. 

Serene will be our days and bright, . 
And happy will our nature be, 
When loye is an unerring light” 
And joy its own security. 


; 
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_ the chair was occupied by Mr. Grosvenor 


~ been done, and an important amount of 


‘ward work which they desired. The 


- fierce controversy between Unitarianism 


~ Christianity, and had to teach what their 
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And they a blissful. course may hold 
. Even now, who, not unwisely bold, . 
~ Live in the spirit of this.creed; 
Yet seek thy firm support, according to their 
“need. - \ i 
Nothing could have been better found 
than Mr.'Manning’s Communion Address. 
He spoke about the most. pathetic in- 
cident in history, so feelingly and simply 
that the spirit of. Christ was revealed to 
us in a new freshness of beauty ; and the 
world’s need of it became a more poignant 
incentive. Mr. Ceredig Jones gave to the 
service a note of solemn joy. 
~The most notable thing of the Con- 


present, was the fact that the resolu- 
tions were passed without dissent. These 
two circumstances are enough to disprove 
the charge of apathy, which was, indeed, 
disproved by the round of applause that 
greeted the word. But if not apathetic, 
our people are still far from realising the 
great demands which their faith makes 
upon all their powers, their brain and 
purse, as well as their heart. ‘Perhaps I 
shall find this charge, too, ‘disproved 
when I see the Treasurer ; I.hope he will 
tell me the stipend of the ‘minister-at- 
large is already assured for a term of 
years, and the money for the March 
mission, with a generous margin, : lies 
ready in the bank. For this, to the 
wealth of Yorkshire Unitarians, is a very 
little thing. =... ee 

The report which I append, taken from 
the Leeds Mercury and the Yorkshire 
Post is faithful, and (if one allows for the 
usual disdain of clerical utterances, which 
affects the proportion): should convey a 
just impression of a very remarkable 
meeting. Inthe minds of many who took 
part in this gathering, it marks a new 
beginning, not: merely in the calendar, but 
in the life of those who assembled. 

fa baigee - KE. W. Lummis. 

WORK IN THE NEW CENTURY. 

At the afternoon Conference, in the 
Priestley Hall, on the subject of the work 
of Unitarians in the Twentieth Century, 


Taxsor, of Leeds (chairman of the York- 
shire Unitarian Union). 

The Cuarrman alluded to the forma- 
tion of the Union, and said they desired 
to take a still further step forward and 
infuse new life and energy into that 
institution, which. was by no means 
worn out. A certain amount of work had 


work in clearing the ground for any for- 


greater part of the century which had 
just closed was of necessity a period of 


and other forms of faith. They had to 
establish even their right to be called 
Christians, and they also had to destroy. 
many doctrines which they believed to be 
absolutely contrary to the spirit of 


own doctrines were, so that people should 
know where Unitarians stood. That work 
they had endeavoured to do, so far as their 
means allowed them, and much of it had 
been accomplished. They believed that 
in their religion they ought to have per- 
fect sincerity, and they did not like the 
idea that doctrines should bé preached 
and taught which were not absolutely 
believed by the persons professing them. 
Controversies now were more subtle, but 
less stormy, and, therefore, they would not 
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‘| see-in the future those controversial works 


done by their ministers, and even by their 
laymen, which they saw previously. 
But there was no reason, because 
the century closed with the lessening 
of controversy, why they. should not 
think that there was a great work 
for them to do. He felt certain that pro- 
gress would not be made by controversy, 
but it would have to be by the people who 
professed Christianity bringing it into 
their lives and hearts and conduct one 
towards another. If that was done, then 
they would be able to bring Christianity 


to the people, but not till the ld th 
ference, next to the number of people | go; Pesce 1 n could they 


do anything. They wanted, if possible, to 


enlarge the borders of their teaching, they 


should like to make all their churches 
more efficient, they wanted that isolated 
churches should feel that they were bound 
to larger and more wealthy and prosperous 
congregations. They should like to feel 
that districts which knew no Unitarianism 
should have it brought to them; and for 
that purpose they wanted assistance in 
many ways. They desired to appoint a 
minister with no fixed place of work, who 
might be a connecting link between con- 
gregations, and work where he was most 
wanted. They could strengthen their 


congregations. by appointing more minis- 


ters. Not: that he deprecated the admir- 


‘able work of laymen, but if they had more 


ministers: their laymen could give their 
work elsewhere, and possibly open mis- 
gions in various districts tentatively. 
Many people were Unitarians, but could 


mot go to a Unitarian church because 


there was none within reach of them. He 
thought they ought to try to give them 
religious homes if they possibly could, and 
allow no part of the county to be so far 


from a Unitarian church or chapel that 


they could not get there occasionally. It 
was with the idea of doing something 
worthy of the old Unitarian cause that 
they were there to-day. 

_ Sir James Kirson, Bart, M.P., said. that 
perhaps it was appropriate that, as chair- 
man of the trustees of Mill-hill Chapel and 
schools, he should welcome those who had 
come from a distance, and say how glad 
they were to be encouraged in their efforts 
by their presence, and also how it would 
rejoice them if they could be of service to 
others at a distance who were not so 
favourably placed as they were in that 
central position of Leeds. ‘They were very 
proud of Miull-hill Chapel, and of their 
position in. the city, and he thought they 
could see that they had good reason to be, 
when they could bring such an array of 
names and examples worthy to be followed, 
spreading over the whole of the past cen- 
tury. _ Referring to the Forward Move- 
ment, he said that they wished to advance 
the Unitarian cause not for the sake of 
making people Unitarians, but for the sake 
of the truth which they believed they held, 
and which it was their duty to try to 
extend. He recalled that it was owing to 
the effect produced by the controversial 
lectures of the Rev. Charles Wicksteed 
that his father, who was then a member of 
the Established Church, was led to be- 
come a Unitarian, and that he (Sir James) 
had the happiness to be associated with 
the cause. He rejoiced that he was not 
bound to pronounce .a creed. “Iam not 
vain enough to imagine that the truth is 
my own,” he said; “JI am not foolish 
enough to imagine that I khow the mystery 
of all these things.” He admitted that 


/on certain subjects his views had been 


Mi ifhes 


‘and Spen Valley. 


changing from year to year, and said it 
would have been a terrible thing if fifty 
years ago he had declared that he believed 
to be absolutely true views which he now 
knew. were merely founded on vain imagin- 
ings. “And so it is,’ he went on, “that 
asa Unitarian I am glad to be a member 
of the Church which does not bind me to 
a creed, but which binds me to the wor- 
ship of Almighty God, with Jesus Christ 
as my teacher and my guide.” 

The Cuarrman read a letter received 
from Mr. H. J. Morton, Scarborough, 
expressing sympathy with the Forward 
Movement, and: enclosing £20. 

The Rey. H. Currvie Jones moved the 
following resolution :— 
| That in the opinion of this meeting it is 
desirable to appoint a minister at large, or 
a missionary agent, for the Yorkshire 
district. 

He said a “minister at large” meant a 
minister who might have one small church 
under his jurisdiction, but who was 
engaged to spread the principles which 
were dear to them in districts where their 
views were not now represented. During 
the past century a great many towns had 
sprung up in different districts in York- 
shire, in which the Unitarian cause was 
not represented at all at the present time, 
and as instances he mentioned Airedale 
If they valued their 
faith it was their duty to bring it before 
the people of those districts, and do all in 
their power to establish permanent 
churches there. To support a minister at 
large would require from £300 to £350 
a year, and he felt sure that. if the matter 


‘were brought before the people they would 


have no financial difficulty whatever. 

The resolution was seconded by the Rev. 
H. Rawutinas, of York, supported by Mr. 
Arnotp Lupron, and unanimously 
adopted. 

The Rev. J. E. Mannitna (Sheffield) 
moved the next resolution as follows :— 


We, the representatives of the Unitarian 
Churches of Yorkshire, desire to express our 
grateful acknowledgment of the great ser- 
vices done by the Yorkshire Unitarian 
Union during the last eighty-five years in 
upholding the truths and principles of Unit- 
arian Christianity in Yorkshire. We wish 
to see its work extended, and its means of 
usefulness multiplied. We are of opinion 
that the opening of the new century affords 
a unique opportunity of making a united 
effort to bring the principles and objects of 
our faith closer to the minds and lives of 
people outside our communion. We there- 


fore agree that a series of services be organ- 


ised under the auspices of the Yorkshire 
Unitarian Union, to be held in the month 
of March, 1901, in connection with all our 
churches throughout the county, and also, 
where practicable, in districts in which 
hitherto no services in connection with the 
Union have heen held. And we hereby 
pledge ourselves to do all we ¢an to carry 
out any well-considered scheme recom- 
mended by the Union with this end in 


view. 


He remarked that one great object they 
had was to awaken the sympathy of their 
people, and, if possible, take away their 
apathy. If they were only earnest in 
their work, and would take up fresh work, 
he felt persuaded that there was nothing 
to prevent their cause going forward. 

The Rev. E. W. Lummis (Hull) ‘se- 
conded, and the Revs. W. H. Hasrnaxs 
(Idle) and W. Metior (Huddersfield) 
supported the resolution, which was agreed 
to. 

The Rey. OC. Harcrove said there were 
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three things which they wauted—first, the 
deepening of the spiritual life among 
themselves; second, that they should ex- 
tend the light of the truth that they had 
amongst others, and especially win into 
active communion with them _ those 
throughout the country who really sym- 
pathised with their views ; and, third, the 
bringing cf their churches into closer 
communion. He moved that it be a re- 
commendation to the committee to con- 
sider a plan for a Yorkshire Unitarian 
calendar or record, to be published 
monthly, and to which each church should 
subseribe for the number of copies that 
its members would be likely to take. As 
to the second point he said they did not 
wish to take people away from other 
churches, but where there were those who 
were in doubt or dissatisfied, Unitarians 
offered them a faith in which they be- 
lieved they would find satisfaction. 

The Rev. C. H. Cooxn (Holbeck) se- 
* conded, and the resolution was adopted. 

On the motion of the Rev. A. CoaLmurs 
(Wakefield), seconded by Mr. D. Wizson 
(Hull), the friends at Miull-hill were 
thanked for their hospitality, and on the 
suggestion of the Chairman a vote of 
thanks was passed to the ministers who 
took part in the service. 


PROVINCIAL LETTER. 


MANCHESTER DISTRICT. 


We are entering the new century hope- 
fully, and believing that opportunities of 
growth and development are ahead of 
us. We are never quite satisfied with 
the results of our efforts to strengthen 
and extend our congregational life—it 
would probably be a bad sign if we were ; 
and yet we are encouraged by what has 
been achieved in jthe face of difficulties 
which are more or less inseparable from 
such a community as ours. During the 
past year we opened new churches at 
Urmston, Bradford, and Heaton Moor, 
and a very commodious and handsome 
new school at Gorton. Building opera- 
tions are already so far advanced that 
it is perfectly safe to say that during 
this year new churches will be opened 
at Chorlton and Moss-side, and a new 
school at Blackley. This all indicates 
life and hope ; certainly not decay and 
despair. Unfortunately, we now sadly 
miss a force and influence which were 
conspicuous in our Manchester Unit- 
arianism up to a few years ago. Mr. 
James R. Beard has never recovered 
health and strength sufficient to enable 
him to take up once more the work in 
which he was so signally successful; and 
we are now more than ever in need of 
that inspiring example of unselfish and 
persistent work which characterised his 
leadership. We have good men and true 
amongst us; men whose counsel we 
highly value; but we have not got a 
leader, such as we had in Mr. Beard. He 
had the confidence of us all; he was full 
of enthusiasm and could magically con- 
vey his enthusiasm to others; and his 
leadership, though unassuming, was 
potent, for we were all willing to give 
our allegiance. It is no use denying the 
fact that thus far there seems to be no 
one amongst us quite able in all respects 
to pick up the reins of leadership which 
Mr. Beard once so dexterously held. We 
are doing our best under the circum- 
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stances; we are “still achieving, still 
pursuing”; but we are lacking in just 
this one man’s genius (for it was genius) 
for engineering an Association which, 
like ours, is compounded of elements not 
altogether uniform, and which needsa com- 
manding personality at its head. We all 
hope that Mr. Beard may yet be completely 
restored to health, and lead us on to further 
victories. 

In my last letter I hinted that our 
Association was’ engaging in a special 
scheme of work for this winter. It asked 
all the incorporated churches how it could 
best. help them to-improve their condi- 
tiors, and offered to arrange mission ser- 
vices and lectures where they were felt to 
meet the case. As a result of this, forty 
services were arranged for last November, 
seven in public. halls and thirty-three in 
our own churches. Twelve of our ablest 
ministers, up and down the country, most 
generously accepted our invitation to come 
and help us in this work. Seventeen of 
the services were held, on Sundays, and 
twenty-three on week-evenings. There 
was a total attendance of 5,820, which 
gives an average attendance of 190°5. 
Although all unnecessary expenditure was 
avoided there was no niggardliness in con- 
nection with the advertising, and the B. 
and F. Association sent us a bountiful 
supply of literature, Most gratifying and 
encouraging reports have been received 
from the churches concerned. We have 
not converted the community and induced 
it to come in and overflow our buildings ; 
but in this we are not disappointed, for 
we were not foolish enough to expect it. 
There is no single instance in which it has 
not been felt that a great deal of good has 
been done. The organisation and effort 
within each church, requisite for the house 
to house visitation, by way of extending 
invitation to the services and distributing 
handbills and literature, have aroused a 
wonderful interest in most cases, and made 
both young and old feel that there is 
something which they can and ought to 
do in the eause of religion and truth. In 
nearly every case the congregations have 
been numerically larger since the special 
services, and strangers are coming in en- 
couragingly. During February the Asso- 
ciation is arranging for twenty-eight 
special services at six other of the district 
churches, of which fifteen will be on 
Sundays and thirteen on week-evenings, 
and all will be held in our own church 
buildings. The same system of house to 
house visitation is being adopted, and we 
are hoping for an equally good result to 
that achieved by the November effort. 

Of course, we want more money. 
Nothing can be done without that. 
It largely fixes the limits of our work ; 
and consequently there is little prospect 
of our opening up any new ground in the 
immediate future. 

Since I last reported our ministerial 
changes, the Rev. John Harrison has 
settled at Middleton, and the Rev. 


Ambrose Bennett, M.A., has settled at. 


Monton. We have lost the services of the 
Rev. P. M. Higginson, M.A., though we 
hope only for a time. He has gone 
abroad for the benefit of his health, and 
we are looking forward to his return with 
his strength restored, intent upon again 
settling in our midst, and renewing his 
labours on behalf of our common cause. 
Six weeks ago the new School-church at 
Heaton Moor was formally opened, the 


Rey. H. E, Dowson, B.A., preaching the 


\ 


.dedicatory sermon. 
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A good congregation 
assembled in the afternoon, and a success- 
ful public meeting was held in the evening. 
[tis a capital building for its purpose ; 
and the adjoining plot of land has been 
acquired for the time when need may 
arise for extension of premises, when a 
new church, can be erected, and the 
present building be used exclusively as a 
school. . 

Both Sale and Longsight are without 
ministers. These two churches have 
somehow or other ‘hung fire,’ and 
nobody knows exactly why. More eligible 
buildings it would be difficult to find; 
they are new and beautifully decorated, 
and are noted for their excellent music. 
They are situated in the midst of growing 
populations ; earnest, enthusiastic workers 
are amongst their members, and. yet their 
keenest: supporters are bound to confess 
that their condition is dissappointing. The 
opportunity at each place seems to be 
unique. Perhaps at some early date just 
the right combination of circumstances 
may arise which can bring about a real 
and lasting prosperity. ay) 

The Domestic Mission at Renshaw- 
street is suffering a double loss. Mr. 
H. J. Russell, B.Sc., its able secretary, has 
removed South, and we can scarcely expect 
easily to find another with all his qualifi- 
cations. Hedid an enormous amount of 
work about the Mission; nothing came 
amiss to him; and the attachment which 
the very little children had for him 
reminded one of the Pied Piper. Unfor- 
tunately for the Mission the Rev. 8. H. 
Street, B.A., is also removing in April 
next, and taking up fresh work as 
resident minister at Great Hucklow and 
Bradwell, It will bea serious and diffi- — 
cult task adequately to fill the void thus 
created; and yet the splendid work 
capable of being done in the district of 
Renshaw-street ought to attract earnest 
workers who yearn to do something to- 
wards ameliorating the squalid con- 
ditions which are characteristic of the 
lives of so many of their less fortunate 
brethren. . 

I understand that the future of Strange- 
ways Church is practically decided upon. 
It is being recognised by its members that 
it is in the wrong place; that the 
character of the neighbourhood has so 
radically changed as to render futile any 
effort to build up a congregation’ out of 
the population immediately surrounding 
it. ‘There is a sanguine hope that if only 
a church could be erected in another part 
of Broughton, where the newer population _ 
is advancing with rapid strides, much ~ 
greater good could be done, and the needs — 
of a larger number of people could be 
met. Very handsome promises have 


already been made toa building fund, and — 


it is expected that a considerable sum can 
be obtained for the present church. Any- 
how, the spirit of enterprise is working ~ 
like leaven throughout the congregation, 
and at any time we may hear that the 
Strangeways leaders have matured and 
launched a building scheme. They have 
stuck together remarkably well through 
thick and thin, and I am sure all the 
neighbouring churches will sympathise 


with them in their laudable effort, and i ‘ 


wish them God-speed. : 

Oldham-road starts the new century 
free from debt. For years, indeed, ever 
since the present church was opened, the 
congregation has been burdened with a — 
mortgage or some other sort of pe 
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obligation which made all their effort like 
“drawing nectar in a sieve.” Recently, 
however, a very laudable spirit has been 
stirrmg the folk there, and_ before 
the end of the year they made a 
supreme effort by means of a subscription 
list and a bazaar, to clear off a final debt 
of £225, and their effort was crowned with 
success. 

As usual there are other rumours in the 
air; and no doubt the new century will 
not be allowed to advance very far before 
other schemes of extension, &c., will be 
launched, for a very good feature about 
churches is that they are never satisfied, 
and the more they have the more they 
want, 

It seems to me that our great need iv 
the coming days is more cohesion between 
the churches, and a more unselfish 
working for their common advancement. 
A most serious lesson can be drawn in 
this connection from our past history ; 
but as I have already encroached upon 
a considerable amount of your space, I 
will express my views on this subject in 
a special letter. Here, finally, let me say 
that we enter the Twentieth Century 
hopefully, and determined to enter upon 
its duties with higher aims and stronger 
resolves, feeling assured that the time 
must come when our principles will 
commend themselves to thoughtful men, 
and existing prejudices will be beaten 
down, and our churches everywhere will 
be better filled. 

Cuaries Ropsr. 


‘NEWS FROM THE CHURCHES. 
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[Notices and Reports for this Department should 
be as brief as possible, and be sent in by Thursday 
Morning.) 

eee ‘ 
Aberdare: Highland-place.—On Thursda 
week the Christmas treat and prize-giving took 
lace. After tea the chair was taken by Mr. J. W. 
McEwen, and the prizes were distributed by Mrs, 
Pritchard Evans, of Duffryn Ffrwd. Two scholars 
who had not been absent throughout the year re- 
* ceived special prizes. The Rev. E, R. Hughes, of 
Devonport, who was present, gave an encouraging 
address to his old friends, and a vote of thanks to 
Mrs. Evans was proposed by the Rey. J. J. George. 
Subsequently a beautiful bracelet was presented to 
Miss George in recognition of her gratuitous ser- 
vices as organis’ since the re-opening of the church. 
' KAinsworth.—The congregational party was held 
on Jan. 2, and the children’s party on the following 
Saturday, the Rev. M. R. Scott presiding on both 
occasions, 

Birmingham: Hurst-street Mission.—Special 
services were held morning, afternoon and evening 
on Sundays, Dec. 23, Dec, 30 and Jan. 6, the whole 
of the nine services being largely attended, the 
chapel in the majority of instances being quite 
filled. ‘he treats to the poor have included a dis- 
tribution of home comforts, &c., among the deserv- 

‘ing poor, a Christmas breakfast and gift for 
destitute children, a dinner, gift, and entertain- 
ment for aged poor men and women, a supper and 


- entertainment for distressed military veterans, and 


similar entertainments and gifts for the children 
In addition to this 600 
of the poorest children of the city have during the 
last few days been clothed by the Mission. staff 
under the auspices of the Police-aided Association 
for Clothing Destitute Children. The various 
meetings and social gatherings have embraced tea- 
parties, Christmas trees and entertainments for the 
Sunday-school scholars, the teachers, the members 
of the congregation, the Sunday morning adult 
class, the P.S.A., the Mothers’ Meeting, &c. We 
learn ‘with satisfaction that two appeals which’ 
have keen issued by Mr, Clarke since October last 
—one for the extinction of the Mission debt, and 
the other for the special Christmas and winter 
distress fund—have resulted in the raising of a sum 
of upwards of £900. ; 
' Bolton: Bank-street—On Sunday morning 
Yast the annual service of Recognition and Self- 
ication was held to mark the entrance upon 
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membership of the congregation of all those who 
had joined during the year 1900, and tu express 
particularly the desire of those who had attended 
the minister’s preparation class to dedicate them- 
selves to God’s service. There was a large con- 
gregation ; the devotional service was conducted 
by the assistant minister, the Rev. E. S. Hicks, 
B,A., and the sermon preached by the senior minis- 
ter, the Rev. C. J. Street, M.A., LL.B., from the 
text 1 Chron. xxix. 5, “ Who then is willing to con- 
secrate his service this day unto the Lord?” 
Reference was made to the losses sustained by the 
congregation during the year through death, 
removal, and other causes, the deathroll of the last 
four years having numbered 79, <A cordial wel- 
come was offered to all new-comers into the religious 
fellowship of the congregation. ‘ A. particularly 
tender greeting,’ said the preacher, “is due to 
the young people who have passed through the 
minister’s preparation class, and are now enrolled 
for the first time on our list of members. Tor four 
years this valuable institution has been in exist- 
ence, and without doubt it may be reckoned as one 
of the most influential and gratifying agencies in 
connection with the chapel. Personally I look 
back with the greatest satisfaction and happiness on 
the quiet work done in the class-room, autumn after 
autumn, when it has been my privilege to speak of 
the deepest things of the soul to the fresh youns 
life of the congregation ; and I believe that the 
hours of communion on sacred things thus spent 
will remain as a happy memory with the members 
of these classes as they certainly will with me. I 
count it among my greatest joys to have this annual 
opportunity of unfolding before inquiring and sus- 
ceptible minds the grounds and principles of our 
faith ; and when the young men and women. who 
have been under my guidance in this way take the 
deliberate step of enrolling their names as members 
of our fellowship, my heart rejoices in the thought 
of the added strength to our cause which their 
avowed adhesion gives.” During the past four years 
fifty-five young people have attended the classes 
and afterwards joined the congregation, besides 
twenty others who were already members, and 
many more who have not yet become members. Ib 
is arecord for which to be thankful. 

Cardiff.—A watch-night service was held here 
for the first time on New Year’s Eve. At 7.30 a 
soirée was held in the schoolroom, and after an 
evening’s entertainment those present, to the num- 
ber of about 100, assembled in the church for 
devotional service. The minister (the Rev. J. 
Tyssul Davies, B.A.) delivered an eloquent sermon, 
impressing upon all the need in the coming year of 
greater love and good-fellowship. On Jan. 4 the 
Children’s Christmas-tree and treat took place. 
Mrs. George Carslake. Thompson, assisted by Mr. 
W. A. Moore, distributed the prizes. 

Cirencester.—On New Year’s Day the children 
of the Sunday-school, with teachers, parents, and 
choir, enjoyed their annual Christmas-tree, and in 
the course of the evening prizes for regular attend- 
ence were distributed. 

Derby.—The Sunday-school Christmas party 
and prize distribution took place on Thursday week, 
the Rev. J. Birks, F.G.S., presiding, and the even- 
ing was much enjoyed, 

Dukinfield.—'The annual Christmas party was 
attended by 600 scholars and teachers. The Rey. 
H. 8. Tayler presided. Special hymns were sung, 
and the scholars acquitted themselves creditably in 
the various pieces they had learned for the occasion. 
On the following evening the entertainment was 
repeated to a crowded audience, composed of the 
parents of the scholars and their friends. The 
annual congregational soirée was held three days 
later (Dec. 29), and, in addition to the minister’s 
address, Ald. Jas. Kerfoot, J.P., and the Rev. A. C. 
Fox,!B.A., of Glossop, delivered interesting speeches. 
On Saturday last the Old Chapel congregation gave 
their annual treat (regardless of sect or creed) to 
the aged of the township ; 451 guests were in- 
vited, the oldest present was 92, the youngest 
guest 60 years of age. The total number of years 
was 31,405, making the average age 694. 

-Hindley.—The winter’s work began with a 
course of seven Sunday evening lectures on “ Life 
Periods,” by the minister, followed by a Christmas 
musical service on Dec. 23, and a lecture on “ The 
Closing Century” on the 30th. The first Sunday 
of the new century will be long remembered by 
those participating in the impressive recognition 
service, which was conducted in the evening by the 
Rev. S. A. Steinthal, of Manchester. Thirty-five 
young pecple of the Sunday-school, who had been 
for several weeks past attending a preparation class 
conducted by the minister, joined the congregation 
and received the right hand of fellowship from Mr. 
Steinthal. In the afternoon book prizes were given 
to seventy-eight scholars who had made good 
attendance during the year. The annual school 
party was held on Christmas Day. After tea in 
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the schoo], a capital entertainment was given in 
the public hall, and even that was not large enough. 
Ono New Year’s Day a conversazione ‘and social 
evening was held, and on 5th inst. a play night in 
the school for the younger scholars was greatly 
enjoyed. 

Kidderminster.—The Rev. E. D. Priestley 
Evans, who has completed ten years of service at 
the New Meeting, has addressed an earnest “ New 
Year’s greeting” to the members of his congrega- 
tion, which is printed in the January Calendar. He 
urges that while he does not want any creed for 
their church beyond “the honoured, exalted, 
glorious name of Unitarian,” theirs should be a 
covenant church, and for that purpose suggests 
the following : ‘‘ We covenant with God and with 
each other to follow Jesus by loving God and 
serving our fellow-creatures.” He thinks more 
ceremonial is needed to impress the minds of the 
young with the seriousness of the covenant, and 
announces a. Confirmation (or Covenant) class which 
he intends to hold, and also hopes for a special 
Communion service on the evening before Good 
Friday. 

Kingswood (near Birmingham).—The children 
of the Sunday-school have had their usual New 
Year’s dinner, followed by an entertainment given 
by themselves. After evening service on Sunday 
the Communion service was held, and is to be 
repeated every other month. throughout the year. 
The guild for “Mutual Improvement and Neigh- 
bourly Kindness” has began its meetings. 

Liscard (Appointment).—The Rev. A. E. 
Parry, of Kirkcaldy, has accepted a unanimous in- 
vitation tothe pulpit of the Memorial Church. On 
Dec. 26 the children of the Sunday-school gave a 
tea to eighty poor children from the neighbourhood, 
followed by an entertainment, which included a 
Christmas tree. Their own annual tea-party 
followed on New Year’s Day, 

Liverpool: Hope-street.—Mr. J. B. Morton 
Barnes, B.A. (Cantab), who has been prevented 
from entering the church by a change of religious 
opinions, has accepted an invitation to act as 
assistant to the Rev. R. A. Armstrong for nine 
months, devoting himself specially to the Sunday- 
school and various societies connected with Hope- 
street Church, and occasionally occupying the 


pulpit. In October Mr. Barnes hopes to enter 
Manchester College, Oxford, for the graduate 
course. After evening service last Sunday a pre- 


sentation was made in the Church-hall to Mr, J. T. 
Bryson, who for over twenty-five years has rendered 
regular and conscientious voluntary service in the 
choir. The presentation was from the cther mem- 
bers of the choir, on the occasion of Mr. Bryson’s 
marriage, he and his bride both receiving gifts. 

London: Deptford.—The Rev. A. J. Marchant 
desires to express his sincere thanks to those friends 
who so kindly responded to his Christmas appeal. 
With the exception of a contribution of 10s. from 
H., E. (who gave no address), all gifts have been per- 
sonally acknowledged. 

London: Essex Church.—A very impressive 
and touching service of consecration and welcome 
was held at Essex Church lust Sunday morning. It 
opened with the singing of ‘‘ Now thank we all our 
God,” as the first united act of gratitude in the 
new century, and both lessons and prayers had close 
bearing on the special service of the day. In his 
sermon the Rev. Frank K. Freeston referred to the 
unique and solemn significance of the time, and 
pleaded for more unreserved speech on matters of 
religion, for more self-consecration to God and 
things divine, and especially for more definite recog- 
nition of the young in the real life of the congrega- 
tion. He then gave the right hand of fellowship to 
seventeen new members of the church, most of 
whom had previously attended the minister’s class, 
and invited them to sign thenew Roll Book, which 
they did in the sight of all present, A specially- 
printed Consecration hymn was then sung, and 
about fifty stayed for the New Year Communion. 
It was felt by all to bea helpful and memorable 
occasion, .- 

London : Highgate.—The Christmas festivities 
in connection with the Highgate Sunday-school 
were highly successful. A large number of the 
parents of the scholars joined the teachers in a 
soirée, at which the elder scholars gave a perform- 
ance of Mr. Hawkes’s play of Robin Hood. This 
was also given at the scholars’ party and again on 
Monday last, when the Young People’s Religious 
Union entertained nearly sixty very poor children, 
In addition to the play tea was provided and a 
lantern exhibition, The Church Committee having 
had Mr, Ion Pritchard’s circular letter brought to 
their notice, suggesting that committees of churches 
may, with advantage, present the teachers in their 
schools with copies of the Helper, have gladly 
adopted the proposal, and fifteen copies were handed 
to the teachers on Sunday last, with the compli- 
ments of the Church Committee, 
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Loughborough.—The annual Sunday-school 
party was held last Saturday. The prizes were dis- 
tributed by the Rev. W. Birks, and as part of the 
evening’s entertainment Mr. Hawkes’s play, Babes 
in the Wood, was given. 

Moneyrea.—The congregation of Moneyrea have 
decided by a unanimous vote to apply for member- 
ship in the Association of Irish Nonsubscribing 
Presbyterians and other Free Christians. On 
Dec. 11 the Rev. Charles Peach delivered to an 
audience of 150 in the Sunday-school his lantern 
lecture on “‘ The Holiday Camp at Great Hucklow.” 
On Dec, 20 the Christmas party was held and 
attended by over 200. The distribution of prizes 
and toys, an exhibition of physical drill, and the 
production of Cinderella by members of the school 
formed a most enjoyable programme. Addresses 
were delivered by Mr. Joseph Anderson, Mr. W 
Gibson, J.P., and the Rev, R. Lyttle. On Jan. 5 
the annual meeting of the Temperance Guild 
brought together an audience that jlled the school- 
room, when forty-nine adults signed the total 
abstinence pledge. It is gratifying to be able to 
report the increasing success of the Temperance 
cause at Moneyrea. The Sunday-school is being held 
through the winter this season, and the attendance 
is very satisfactory. There are thirty members in 
the Senior Bible-class. 

Sheffield: Upperthorpe.— At the close of 
morning service, Dec. 23, Mr. W. Guest, on behalf 
of the ladies of the congregation, presented the 
minister with a handsome silk gown, and the Rey. 
Jobn Ellis suitably responded. On Dec. 26 the 
Christmas social gathering in connection with the 
Literary and Social Union was held. On Dec. 27 
scholars’ party and prize distribution, The school 
has recently been reorganised, and the New Year 
opens with prospects of greater success. On Jan. 1 
re-union of old. teachers and scholars. On Jan. 3 
the old people’s tea. Following an old custom, the 
aged people of the neighbourhood were invited to 
a substantial repast. About 120 accepted, The 
children repeated their entertainment. The Rev. 
T. W. Holmes (Congregationalist) and the Rev. J. 
Ellis gave short addresses, “As the old people dis- 
persed a packet of tea was given to each one, 

Taunton.—On Thursday week the annual 
Sunday-school entertainment and prize-giving took 
place, the proceeds of the entertainment going 
towards the piano fund. The prizes were dis- 
tributed by Mr. IF, .H. Vaughan, of Manchester 
College, Oxford. 

Tavistock.—On the last Sunday of the old year 
the Rev. J. Barron concluded a course of evening 
lectures with the title, ‘‘ Round the Cradle of 
Christendom,” the course being based on Mr, G. R. 
8. Mead’s book, * Fragments of « Faith Forgotten.” 
The lectures dealt with the background. of early 
Christianity, primitive forms of doctrine, and: the 
relation of Gnosticism to the development of 
thought. 


ABERYSTWYTH 


(‘‘ The Biarritz of Wales ’') 
t 


Is highly recommended for invalis. It possesses the mos 
equable temperature, its shore being swept by the Gul" 
Stream and the 8.W. breezes of the Atlantic. ‘the drain- 
age is perfect, and the town is supplied with the purest 
water from Plynlimmon. The late Sir James Clarke, M.P., 

says: “A fortnight in Aberystwyth is equivalent to & 
month's residence in most watering places,’., Guides on 
apelostion, to the Town Clerk, 


WINIFRED HOUSE, 


Invalid Children’s Convalescent Nursing Home, 
Wray Crescent, Tollington Park, London, N. 


For poor children suffering from debility or 
rickets, or recovering from hip or spinal disease, &c, 
Ages: Girls, 3 to 12 years ; Boys, 3 to 10, 

Applications for admission to be made to Miss 
M. Prirrcwarp, 11, Highbury Crescent, London, N. 
Maintenance fees, 4s, weekly. 

Subscriptions and Donations will be gratefully 
received by Wm. M. Bryru, Esq., Hon, Treasurer, 
or by either of the Hon. Secretaries. Subscribers 
are reminded that the year of the Home commences 
on May Ist, so that the subscriptions for the tenth 
year, if not paid, are now due. 

MARIAN PRITCHARD, 


Hoa. Sees. ) ROBERT HAMPSON. 


ORKSHIRE UNITARIAN UNION 
CONFERENCE, 


Will the lady who’ took away, by mistake, a 
wrong Umbrella, from the Schoolroom at Mill Hill 
during tea on January Ist, kindly return it to the 
Chapel Keeper, Mill Hill Chapel, Léeds, 
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G@ It is requested that notice of any alteration | 
in the Calendar be sent to the Publisher not | 
later than Thursday Afternoon. | 
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| Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, | 


11 a.m. and 7 P.M., Rev. FREDERIC ALLEN. 

Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra-road, | 
11 aM. and 7 P.m., Rev. F. W. STANLEY. 

Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley-rd., West 
Croydon,114.M. and 7P,.M.,Rev. J. Pace Hoprs 

Deptford, Church-street, 11.15 a.m. and 6,30 P.M, 
Rev. A. J. Marowant, 

Essex Church, The Mall, Notting-hill-gate, 11 a.m. 
and 7 P.M., Rev. Denpy AaatE, B.A. Evening, | 
“The New Century.—II. The New Philan- | 
thropy.” 

Forest-gate, corner of Dunbar-road, Upton-lane, 
11 a.m. and 6.30 p.m., Rev. H. Woops PErris. 

Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham-place, 
11 a.M. and 7'2.m., Rev. R. H. U. Bioor. 

Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11.15 a.M. 7 P.M., 
Rev. Epaar Daptyn, Morning, “The Quiet 
Hour,” Evening, ‘‘ Peter’s Vision.” Children’s 
Class, 12 30. 

Highgate Hill, Unitarian Christian Church, 11 a.m. 
and 7 P.M., Rey. ALEX. GORDON, M.A. 

Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 a.m. 
and 7 P.m., Rev. G. Dawxs Hicks, M.A., Ph.D. 


‘Kentish Town, Clarence-road, N.W., 11 a.m. and 


7-P.M.; Rev. ALEXANDER FARQUHARSON. Morn- 
ing, ‘The Perfect Life.” Evening, ‘ Visions 
of the Future.” 

Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 a.m. and 7 P.m., Rev. J.-E, 
STRONGE. 

Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High-street, 
11 a.M. and 7 p.m., Rev. W. CHYNOWETH POPE. 

Little Portland-street Chapel,11.15 a.m.and 7 P.M., | 
3 PM; Children’s Service, Rev. H. 8. pect 
M.A. 

Mansford-street Churchand Mission, Bethnal Green, 
11 a.m. and 7 P.m., Rev. W. G. CapMan. : 

Peckham, Avondale- road, 1l-a.m., Rev. T.-E.M. 
EDWARDS, and 6.30 P.M., Rev. é. CaRTER, 

Penge, Childwick Hall, Beckenham-road, 7 P.M., 

- Rey. L. Jenkins JONES, “The Place and Posi 
-tion of Jesus in Unitarianism,”’ 

Plumstead, Common-road Unitarian Church,11 a.M., - 
Rev. L. Jenkins Jones, and 6.30 P.M,, Rev. | 
T. E. M. Epwarps, 

Richmond, Free Church, Ormond-road, 11.15 a.m. | 
and 7 p.Mm., Rev. 8. Farrinaton. Service for 
Children, 3 p.m. 

Stepney- -Green, College Chapels ll aM., Mr, Car-' 
LIER, and 7 P.M., Mr. T, Evxiov. 

Stoke Newington, The Green, 11.15 a.m. and 7 P.M., 
Rev. W. Woopine, B.A. - | 

Stratford, West Ham- lane Unitarian Church; Ya, M, 
Rev. ke Toye, and 6.30 P:m., Mr. Ww: H. Sch ie 
SOLE, F.G.S. : 

Wandsworth, Unitarian Christian Chureb; East. hill, 
11 a.m. and 7 P.M., Rev.-W. G. TARRANT, B.A. 

Wood Green, Unity Hall, 11 a.M. and vP P.M., ‘Rev, 
ries MuMMERY, 

So Oo 
PROVINCIAL. Bee 
is Trim-street Chapel, 11 a.m: and 6.30 sie) 
*, H, VauGcHan, B.A, 

ate Library (side sea Ls 15 AM, Rev. | 
RownaNnp HILL. © ~ i 

BuacKPoot, Banks-street, North Shore, 10,45 A. MM. 
and 6, 30 P.M, Rev. Davip Davis. 

BLAcKPOOL Unitarian Church, Masonic Hall, South 
Shore, ci and 6,30, Rev. H. BoprLL Surre, 

Boorse, Free Chureh Hall, Stanley-road, 11° a.m, | 
and 6,30 P.M., Rev. J. Morey Minis. 

BovurnEeMovtH, Unitarian Church, West-hill- road, 
11 a.m. and-7 P.M., Rev. C.:C, Cor. 

Braprorp, Chapel-lane Chapel, 10.30 a.m. 
6.30 p.M., Rev. E. Cerepia Jongs, M.A. 


dnd! 


Bricuton,ChristChurch( FreeChristian),New-road, 


North-st., 11 and 7 P;m.; Rev. H.-M. Livens: 

Buxron, Hartington-road Church, ll ‘a.m, and 
7 p.m., Rev. G. STREET 

CANTERBURY, Ancient Chapel, Blackfriars, 11 a.M,, 
Mr, R. W.’ Kirrne. 

Drat and WaLmxr Free Christian Church, High- 
st., 11 a.M. and-6,30 P.M., Rev. T, SHAKSPEARE, 

Dover, Adrian-street, near Market-square, li A.M 
and 6, 30 P.M., Rev. 8. BURROWS. 

EastTBOURNE, Gildridge Hotel, 1 A. Me and 6. 80 PM. 
Rev. G. Sr, Cram. 

QGumprorp, Ward-street - Okittiot; 11 aM, tend 
6,30 P.M., Rey, E, 8, Lane BUCKLAND, i a 


Hastines, Free Christian Church, South Terrace 
(opposite Recreation Ground), 11 a.m. and 
6.30 p.m., Rev. GARDNER PRESTON, 


| Horsuam, Free Christian Church, Worthing-road 


11 a.m. and 6.30 P.m., Rev. J. J. MARTEN, 
LxeEpDs, Mill Hill, 10.45 a.m. and 6.80 p.m. Rev. 
C. Harerove, M.A. 
Iascarp, Memorial Church, Manor-road, 11 a.m. 
and 6.30 p.m. Rev. JoHN McDowetn.. 
LivERPOOL, Hope-street Church, 11 a.m. and 6. 30 
p.M., Rev. C. H. WELLBELOVED. 
| LaveRroot, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 a.™M. 
and 6.30 P.m., Rev. W..J. Jupp. ; 


| LiverPoot, Ullet-road Sefton Park, 11 a.M. and ~ 


6,30. P.m., Rev, Dri Kixr. Evening, “Unit- 
arian Christianity and the Brotherhood of 
Man,” 

MancueEsteR, Strangeways, 10.30 a.m. and 6.3 
P.M., Rev. W. R. SHANKS. 


| Maraarg, Forester’s Hall Union-crescent, 11 a.M., 


Rev. J. B. BARNHILL, 

Newerort, Isle of Wight, 11 a.M.and 6.30 P.M., Rev. 
CLEMENT E. PIKE. 

OxrorD, Manchester College, 11.30 a.M., Rev. 
J. E. Carpenter, M.A. 

PortsmourH, General Baptist Chapel, St. Thomas- 
street, 6. 45 p.M., Mr. THOMAS BOND. 

PortsMours, High-street Chapel, 11 a.m, and 
6.45 p.m., Mr. G. Cosens PRIOR. 

Ramsaatx, Claremont, 21, Albion-place (facing 
Harbour), 6.30 p.m., Rev. J. B. BARNHILL. _ 

| Rocupa.z, Blackwater-street, 10,30 a.M.and 6 P.M., 
Rey. T. P. SPEDDING, 

ScaRBOROUGH, Westborough, 10.45 a.m, and 7 P M., 
Rey. J. HARW oop, B.A. 

SipMoutTH, Old Meeting, High-street, 11 AM, and 
6.30 P.M., Rev. W. AGAR. | 

SEVENOAES, Bessell’sGreen, The Old Meeting House, 
11..a.M., Rev. R. C. Denvy. Stables in the 
grounds, 

SourHenD, Unitarian Church, Darnley-road, 11 A.M. 
(Children’ s Service), and. 6.30 p.M., Mr. DEaR, 

SouvrHport, Portland-street Church, ‘Ll am. and 
6.30 P.M. 

Torquay, Unity Hall,.Lower Union-street, 11 a.m. 
and 6.30 P.m., Rev. A. E. O’Connor. 

TUNBRIDGE WELLS, Mechanics’ Institute, Dudley- 
road, 11 a.M. and 6.30 P.M. 

| Yorx, St. Saviourgate Chapel, 11 a.M. ang 6.30 PM, 
Rev, H. Rawiines, MA. re 


re 
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DuBLin, Stephen’s Green West, 12 noon, Rev. G. 
Hamivron Vancxg, B.D, 

WARRENPOINT, co. Down, Unitarian Church, Dro- 
more-road, 12 noon, Rev. W. E. Metiong, The 
attendance of visitors cordially invited... 
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| Cark Town, Free Protestant (Unitarian) Church, 


‘Hout-street, 6.45 p.m, Rev. R. BaLMFORTH. 
| Sypnry, N.S.W., The Australian Church, 1.0.0.7. 
Temple, 11 ‘A, M, and 7 P.M.; Rey.:G. WALTERS. 


OUTH-PLACE ETHICAL SOCIETY 
» SOUTH-PLACE, FINSBURY.—Jan. 13th, 
at 11,15 a.m.,;JOHN M. ROBERTSON, “ The Nine- 


| teenth Century.—LI. Philosophy and Scienge.” 


ULPIT,. SUPPLY. — The Rey. D. 
AMOS, 76, South-street, Greenwich, 8.E, 
ULPIT SUPPLY.—The Rev. J. B. 
BARNHILL, 26, Clovelly Mansions, Gray’s 
Inn-road, W.C,’ 


Ce GE OF ADDRESS. — Letters, 

&c., to the Rev. HARRY S. PERRIS, M.A., 
should be addressed (not as in the “ Year Book for 
1901,” but) to: 61, St. Augustine’s-road, Camden- 
| square, London, N.W. Letters” addressed “Little 
| Portland-street Chapel” are ney rath ees 


FREDK. LONG & “SON,” 
AUCTIONEERS, SURVEYORS, HOUSE & LAND AGENTS 
4, Adelaide Place, London Bridge, E. CG. 


Rens Collected, and the entire ‘management | of” 


Property in any part of London or Suburbs under. 
taken. Valuations for ice &e, j 


2} DEATHS, ae 
Moorz—On ‘the 6th Jan,, at Estcourt, Weighton- 
-\. road, Anerley, and of 16, ‘Mineing, eaeEaeEor, 
Hermann Francis Moore, aged 28 years, — 
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Schools, ete, Schools, ete. 


JOHN PAGE HOPPS 


WILL GIVE 
EDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON NITARIAN HOME MISSIONARY 
(roR WOMEN), COLLEGE. TWO ADDRESSES 


at COLLEGE CHAPEL, STEPNEY GREEN, 


' YORK-PLACE, BAKER-STREET, W. 
on SUNDAY, JANUARY 207x, 1901. 


The LENT TERM begins on JANUARY 17. 


A single Course of Lectures in any subject may 
be attended. 


For Prospectus and all particulars apply to the 
PRINCIPAL, 


BRAVFORT SCHOOL, WOODSTOCK 
AVENUE, REDLAND, BRISTOL, 


The Misses TUCKER. 


CANDIDATES for the SESSION 1901-1902 
are reminded that their Applications, with Testi- 
monials and Answers to Questions, must reach the 
Rey. Dendy Agate, The Parsonage, Dunham-road 
Chapel, Altrincham, not later than MONDAY, 
February 4th. 

Forms of Application and of Questions to be 
answered may be had from either of the Hon, 


Secretaries, 
DENDY AGATE 
(Address as above), 
EDWARD TALBOT, 
; 37, Brown-streeb, Manchester. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE SCHOOL, 


Afternoon at 3.30, on “Patriotism, True and 
False,” with references to Tolstoy’s Trenchant 
Work on this subject. 

Evening at 7, on “* Many Roads Here, but one 
Home hereafter.” 

All welcome. 


ANSFORD-STREET CHURCH and 
MISSION, 


URGENT APPEAL, 


The following amounts have been promised since 
the last Appeal : — 


NEXT TEEM begins on WEDNESDAY, 
January 16th. 


HANNING HOUSE, HIGHGATE, | GOWER STREET, WO, Lind. 
AND BOARDING SCHOO ae -| Heapmasrer—J, LEWIS PATON, Esq."M.A. Miss Edith Preston np tee pa b , 0 
(formerly Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge). Mr.'J. Troup =: iat a8 ae oo DG 

For on daughters of Unitarian Ministers and Se ae as ; Mr, C. F. Pearson Seal tess: vin Lots ONO 
others. LENT TERM commences JANUARY 14th- aes a As eae ae Fa Ah ea hacer ” ; 

Tendon Say aha ae ew French, The School is carried on in strict accordance with | Mrs, H. Rutt... * a Ly ee OO 
Thon Gears cL ematics, SBikag vie Greek, the principles laid down by the Founders of | yy. q. Fleming Sirona ie Oh ne cA Rt 
‘Colitis ier, sh Ss Saga Od ‘obey ee University College, and is organised as a first | Mr, David Martineau _... Mien eae 
ems Peon ot hone? | grade modern and classical school. The Mansford-street Congregation 4) LO! 0-40 


Outside Sanatorium, Laundry at home. 
Outside Examiner, 
Fees per Term : 

Boarders, £10 13s, 6d. or with Music, £12 5s, 
Extras: Violin, Solo Singing, Painting, £2 2s. 
Shorthand, Dancing, 10s. 6d. 

Day scholars, 3 to B guineas, with Music extra, 
Kindergarten, 2 to’24 guineas. 


' Manager—Miss MATILDA SHARPE, 
The NEXT TERM begins WEDNESDAY, 
January 16th. 


ONAMUR, SANDGATE.—SCHOOL 
_ FOR GIRLS AND LITTLE BOYS. 


The Committee desire to draw the attention of 
all friends of Missionary effort to the above promise 
from the congregation, as showing the great interest 
they take in the movement. Many of them were 
connected with Spicer-street (Buxton-street) for so 
many years under the care of Mr. Corkran, 

It is essential that the £200 should be raised, 
and it is hoped that a liberal and speedy response 
will be made. 

Donations or promises will be thankfully re- 
ceived by 

Miss L. JONES, 
Riverton, Hadley Wood, Barnet (Treas.) 
or Ss. W. PRESTON, 
7, Eldon-road, ‘Hampstead (Hon. Sec.). 


For prospectus, apply to the Office, Gower-street, 
W.C. 


T. GREGORY FOSTER, B.A,, Ph.D., 
Secretary. 


w%oaro and Resivence, 


pegs 


A FEW young people received in 
PLEASANT HOME near Victoria. Terms 
moderate.—Mrs Rosert TURNER, 94 Grosvenor- 
road, S.W. ; 


OURNEMOUTH.— Winter Season.— 

BOARD and RESIDENCE at OSMUNDA, 

Fir Vale-road, from 30s. weekly. Central, oppo- 
site Grand Hotel Gardens. 


OURNEMOUTH —Elvaston, West 
Clif, BOARDING . ESTABLISHMENT. 
Unrivalled position on sea front, close to the High- 
cliffe Hotel. 50 rooms. Full- sized billiard table 
Lovely grounds with access to Cliff Promenade. 
Due south. Near Unitarian Church.—Mr. and 
Mrs. Pocoox. 


OURNEMOUTH.—Most comfortable 
private BOARDING-HOUSE ; close to sea ; 
sheltered among the Pines ; south aspect. Billiard- 
room (full-sized table). Terms moderate.—Address, 
Miss CHAaLDEcoTT Stirling House, Manor-road,. 


T. ANNE’S-ON-SHA.—The Misses 

PILCHER would be glad to hear of one or 

two ladies to BOARD with them. — Address, 
Derbe-road. 


T. LEONARDS.—‘: ‘Otantaee: ed 59, 
Warrior-square First-class BOARD and 
RESIDENCE, newly furnished and redecorated, 


Miss JARVIS and Miss CLARA BERRY, having 
added to their House and Playgrounds, can now 
take more PUPILS. a 


EDGBASTON COLLEG E for GIRLS, 
Bristol. Road, Edgbaston, Birmingham. 


——— eee i? 


AILY RE-ENGAGEMENT desired 

as GOVERNESS or SECRETARY, English 

and arithmetic (Cambridge Higher Local) ; good 

French, Latin, German, music, drawing. .. Excellent 

references, — Miss Tabor, 38, Westbere-road, 
| W. Hampstead, N.W. i 


OME FOR HEALTH CULTURE, 
Tuer Firs, BRomyarD, HEREFORDSHIRE. 
This HOME provides a course of Systematic 
Daily Exercise, combined with regular outdoor life 
and occupation, for Ladies and Children. who are 
not in normal health. ‘The exercises are given in a 
‘Gymnasium fitted with Swedish apparatus, and 
consist of Ling’s Swedish Movements, Special 
Treatment is given for Spinal Curvature, Anemia, 
Hysteria, Indigestion, Neuralgia, &c. 
For further particulars, apply to the’ Principal, 
Miss JESSIE BAKER eaesined by Mme. Bergman 
Osterberg). 


’ Princrpat—Miss BAILY. 
HEaDMisTREss— Miss ELEANOR MOSS, B.A.Hons, 


—oO— 

A limited number of Boarders taken at residence 
of Principal. _ 

The College, which is opposite the residence, has 
accommodation for 120 Pupils. Lawn tennis, 
gymnasium, asphalte playground, Field. 

The Curriculum is based on the Cambridge 
Examination regulations, and Resident Pupils have 
the advantage of Public School life combined with 
home comforts. 


Application to Secretary. 


I@H SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
SOUTH MARINE TERRACK 


l 1HCENTURY BUILDING SOCIETY 
ADELAIDE-PLACE, LONDON BRIDGE. 


ABERYSTWITH., Sea View, excellent cuisine, billiard room, sanitary E.C. 
— certificate.—Mr.and Mrs.Sipvey P. Porrsr, Interest on Loans reduced to Four-and-a-half 
TrincipaL . Mrs. MARLES THOMAS, : per Cent. 
Pupils most successfully prepared for Public DIRECTORS, 


WEST GENTRAL HOTEL, 


Proprietor, FREDERIC SMITH. 


Recently enlarged; remodelled and refurnished, 
now affording 


ACCOMMODATION FOR ABOUT 250 GUESTS. 


The best patronised TEMPERANCE _HOTEL in 
London. Highly commended by leading 
: Unitarian Ministers. 
Spacious Coffee, Reading, and Drawing Rooms, 
Electric Light. Lift. 
Apartments, 1/6 to 2/6. Breakfast, 1/3 to 2/". 
‘ Service, 1s. 
PT Sb "LOLS 


SOUTHAMPTON ROW, LONDON, W.C. 


Telegrams: ‘‘QuirrupE, Lonpon.” 


- Examinations. Scholarships have been obtained 
at the University Colleges. Special attention paid 
to the physical side of education, Gymnasium, 
Swedish drill. 


ISS MACRAE MOIR’S SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS, HINDHEAD, 


Chairman— Sir H. W. Lawrenox, Bart., 21, 
Mincing-lane, E.C. 

Deputy-Chairman—Marx H, Jupaz, A.R.1.B.A., 
7, Pall Mall S.W.. 

F.H, aL Harpoastix, F.S.1,,5, Ola Queen-st., 5. W. 

Miss Orme, 118 , Upper Tulse- hill, S.W. 

STEPHEN SEAWARD TaYLER, “ Rairholme,” 8, Mount 
Ephraim-road, Streatham: hill, S.W., edt 

Mrs. Henry Rurr, 1, Randolph- gardens, N.W. 


The SPRING TERM begins on THURSDAY, 
January 7th. ; 
References to parents of past and present pepiiat 


Prospectus on application to Miss Macrarz Morr, 
 Lingholt, Hindhead, Haslemere. 


“pe ir arena eld ea 


@ PREFERENCE SHARES £10, Interest 44 per 
4 | cent. DEPOSITS received at 3, Bhand 4 per cent., 
withdrawable at short notice. 

LIBERAL ADVANCES eeUely made 
Monthly repayment, including principal, premium, 
and interest for each £100 advanced—21 years, 
138, 6d, ; 18 years, 148, 9d.; 15 years, 168. 1d. ; 
10 years, "£1 Is, 8d. Survey Fee to £500, half- a 
guinea, 

Special facilities given to persons desiring to pur- 
chase houses for their ownoccupation, Prospectus 


free, 
FREDERICK LONG, Manager, 


PRINCIPAL : 
Mrs, W. eins ia WHITELEGGE, 


for the daughters of cultivated parents who would 
appreciate unusual keg ahem i for Music: and 
Eaione « y Ro ao uaal wit, wie 


if AKE DISTRICT, furnished House ; 
~ 3 entertaining, 6 bed (2 double bedded) 
rooms, bath, w.c,—Address, INQUIRER Office, 


! 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION'S 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THE HELPER, 1901. 


A Handbook for Sunday-school Teachers and for 
Parents. Edited by W. G. Tarrant, B.A. 


Price 2s, 6d, net. Postage 4d. 


With Frontispiece—* Alfred the Great,” and many 
Illustrations of beautiful natural objects—crystals, 
moss, grasses, insects, &c. 


Every Teacher should possess a copy. 


YOUNG DAYS. 
Volume for 1900, Edited by Rey. J. J. Wright. 


Contains 192 pages of brightly-written Stories, 
Anecdotes and Verses, with over 100 Illustrations, 
A most attractive volume as a Prize or New Year’s 
Present for young children. 


Illustrated boards 1s, 6d., cloth gilt 2., post free. 


PRINCESS MAY AND HER 
WONDERFUL LAW. 
A Fairy Play. By “Aunt Amy.” 


Published in neat Booklet form, suitable for pre- 

sentation at the New Year. The cover is blocked 

in gold, with gilt edges, and tied with silk ribbon. 
Price 6d. net. Postage 1d. 


PRAYERS for the USE of SUNDAY- 
SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS. 


A collection of suitable Prayers, printed in large 
type. Cloth, 6d. net. Postage 2d. 


ADDRESSES TO CHILDREN. 


Tor Use in Home and School, 

This little book consists of Twenty-five Addresses 
which have appeared in the “ Children’s Column” 
of Tue INQUIRER, contributed by Revs. John Byles, 
V. D. Davis, J. J. Wright, and E. P. Barrow ; Miss 
Frances E, Cooke, Miss Gertrude Martineau, Mrs, 
Farrington, and others. 


Price 8d. net. Postage 2d. 


HALF HOURS WITH the PARABLES. 
SECOND SERIES. 

A book for the Sunday School and the Home, 
By the Rey. J. CROWTHER HIRST. 
Price lg. net. Postage 3d. extra. 

The Parables treated in this second volume are :— 


The Mustard Seed. The Tower & the Warring 
The Hidden Treasure, King. ; 

The Two Sons. The Lost Coin. 

The Talents. The Unrighteous Steward. 
The Good Samaritan. The Rich Fool. 

The Barren Fig Tree, Unprofitable Servants. 
The Great Supper. 


—e—_—. 


NOW READY FOR JANUARY. 
Price One Penny. 


YOUNG DAYS. 


adited by J. J. WRIGHT. 
ConrEentTs :— 
The Months. (Poetry.) 
Joan’s Strange Adventures in Gnome-land and 
Sylph-land.—Chap. I. 
Feathery Weather. (Picture.) 
How a Drummer-Boy won his glory. 
The Dance of the Months. (Poetry.) 
The Legend of the Christmas Rose. 
A Russian Skating Song, (Picture ) 
Tall, Handsome, and Brave, but—— 
The Christ-Child. Aunt Amy’s Corner, 
Guild Work. 
Our Temperance Picture Gallery.—I, Lord Roberts, 
The Fog Window-blind,. 
Turning the New Year Leaves, 
Puzzles, Editor’s Chat, &c. 
Annual Subscription by Post, One Copy, 1s. 6d. 


London: Tur Sunpay Scuoor Assocration, 4, 
Essex-street, Strand, W.C. Manchester Agents : 
H. Rawson and Co., 16, New Brown-street ; JoHN 
Herywoop, Deansgate. Liverpool Agents: THE 
Liverroot Booxsevters’ Co., Lirv., 70, Lord-street. 
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NEW$W YHAR BOOKLETS. 


(By the Rev. W. G. TARRANT, B.A.) 


DAILY MEDITATIONS (Fourth Edition, revised), and 
NIGHT UNTO NIGHT (Second Thousand). — 


Leather, gilt, 1s. each ; 


ee 


cloth, red-edged, 6d. 


OF THE AUTHOR, WANDSWORTH ; or PHILIP GREEN, ESSEX HALL, W.C, 
Special Terms for Quantities. 


eH 
T DAY@ 


Thoughtful papers well worthy of atrention.” 
5 —Spectanr FF 

A Monty Review for the earnest discussion ff 
of modern thought and its application to Christian Bi 
faith and practice. 

Annual Subscription, 5/-5 payable in advance fp 
to H. B. Bis, Acomb, York. 

Eorroa: J. WILHELM: ROWNTREE. 
M Pubbibed by Haavtay Baotusas, 14, Buhoprgate Without, B.C 


id. net. Bae 


oarter size j 


[Exraago at Srationses’ Hat) 


Fearless, stimulating papers and reviews by able 
writers on the problems of religious 
and social thought. 


PRESENT DAY PAPERS 


for 1901 are expected to contain articles by J. A. 
Hobson, M.A., Canon Moore Ede, Edward Grubb, 
M.A., and others on Social Questions and Ideals. 
Articles have been promised on “The Work of the 
Spirit” and “The Fatherhood of God,” 

Write to HEADLEY BROS., enclosing stamped 
envelope, for Prospectus. 

The Papers are published on the 15th of each 
month. The JANUARY Contents is :— 

I.—Comments, The Editor. 

I1.—The Work of the Holy Spirit. May Kendall. 
IIl.— Books for Bible Students. Prof. A. S, Peake. 
IV.—Prof. Rogers’ New Bvok on ‘‘ Assyrian His- 

tory.”” G. W. Thatcher, M.A. 


7d., post free, from 
HEADLEY BROS., 14, Bishopsgate 


Without, H.C. 
Reduced price, 1s, 3d. Highth Edition. 
TNIVERSALISM ASSERTED.— 


“A NOBLE book. . . . The very best com- 
pendium of the glorious truth of modern times.”— 
Canon WILBERFORCE. From the Rev. T, ALLIN, 
Donnington, Ledbury. 


ILL someone who has, and can 

spare, a copy of THE NEW WORLD for 

March, 1897, kindly write to the Rev. R. C. Moors, 
Horwich, near Bolton ? 


ESTABLISHED 1861. 


BIRKBECK BANK 


Southampton Bldngs., Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 
CURRENT ACCOUNTS 
© # onthe minimum monthly balances, 2 ° 
° when not drawn below £100, / 
DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS 


} 91 J on Deposits, repayable on demand. 2 4 rh 


STOCKS AND SHARES 
Stocks and Shares purchased and sold for customers. 
The BIRKBROK ALMANAOK, with full particulars, 


st free, 
ies FRANCIS RAVZNSOROFT, Manager 
Telephone No, & Holborn, : ' 
Telegraphte Address: ©BIRKBROK, LONDON.” : 


NOW READY. 
Tuck, gilt edges, 1s. net ; by post, 1s. 1d. 
POCKET ALMANAC FOR 1901. 
Cloth, 1s. net ; by post, 1s, 2d. © 
ESSEX HALL YEAR BOOK FOR 1901. 
Cloth, 1s. net ; by post, 1s, 2d, 
JESUS OF NAZARETH : Lessons of his Life, 


Death, and Resurrection Learnt at Ober 
Ammergau. By Cuas. Hanarove, M.A, 


Cloth, 1s. net ; by post, 1s. 2d, 
RELIGION IN LITERATURE AND RELIGION 
IN LIFE. Two Lectures by Storrorp A. 
Brooxg, M.A., LL.D. 


Cloth, 2s. net, post free. ~ 
A HANDBOOK for MINISTERS of RELIGION. 
Containing Services for Baptism, Dedication, 
Communion, Marriage, aud Burial, with special 
- Hymns and Readings. Compiled by W. 
CopELAND Bowik. ‘ 
Cloth, 1s. net ; by post, 1s. 2d. 
SEYEN SERVICES FOR PUBLIC WORSHIP, 
with special Prayers and Thanksgivings. Cum- 
piled by W. CopetanD Bowiz. 


— 


London: Pxie Green, 5, Essex-st., Strand, W.C. 


THE CHRISTIAN FREEMAN 


SUNDAY SCHOOL MONTHLY. 


=< o 2 


CONTENTS. 

Stories and Anecdotes :— Walter’s Vocation ; 
the Skill of a Mouse ; How Frank Won ; the Head 
Nurse’s Story. 

Articles :—To Our Readers; the Guilds and 
Unions of the Unitarian and Free Christian 
Churches, by John Ellis ; Review; Environment, 
by Frances E. Cooke; Children in the early part 
of the Nineteenth Century ; John and Charles 
Wesley. — 

News of Our Schools :—Dundee ; Holywood ; 
Middlsborough. 

Sunday-school Lessons, by E. M. Lawrence :— 
Thoughts for the New Year ; Thy Kingdom Come ; 
Strive ; Sympathy. 

Poetry :—The Coming Year ; the New Year. 

Wayside Gatherings. 

Subscribers will note that the price of Tae 
Curist1AN FREEMAN will in future be reduced to 
One Penny. Special reductions will be made to 
Schools taking a large number of copies, or to 
Churches wishing to use it as a Parish Magazine. 

THE FOLLOWING ARE THE TERMS :—l1 copy, post 
free, per annum, ls. 6d, ; 3 copies, 4s. ; 6 copies, 78.; 
12 copies, 12s,; 50 copies, £2 Ys. ; 100 copies, 
£3 15s, . 

Orders for the New Year should be sent to Miss" 
HaywarD, Essex Hall, Essex-street, Strand. 

Cheques and Post Office Orders should be made 
payable to Miss Lawrencg, and addressed to, the 
Editor of Zhe Christian Freeman, care of Miss 
Haywarp. 


J OEN HARWOOD’S “RECITALS.” 


The “CHRISTMAS CAROL,” and varied pro- 
grammes of two hours’ duration, from Shakspere, 
Dickens, Sheridan, Colman, and other Popular 
Authors. Special terms for Unitarian and Free 
Church Societies. Address: lair View, Pendleton, 
Manchester, . 


Printed by Woopratt & K1npEr,70 to76,Long Acre, W.C., 
and Published for the Proprietors by E. EDY, at 
the Office, 8, Essex-street, Strand, London, W.0. City 
Agent, Joun Hrywoop, 29 and 80, Shoe-lane, B.C, 
Manchester (Wholesale), Jonny Heywoop, Deansgate.— 
Saturday, January 12, 1901. 7 7 ; r) 
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% Yournal of Biberal Beligions Thought aD Wite. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1842.] 


[ReGisTuRED as A Newsparer 


No, 3056. 


LONDON, SATURDAY, Say 19, I9OI. 


[One Penny. 


CONTENTS. 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


Mes. Humpury Warp is to give two 
readings from “‘ Hleanor” and her other 
works, in aid of, the funds of the Pass- 
more Edwards Settlement, on Monday, 
at five “p.m., and Tuesday, 
Jan. 22, at 8.30 p.m., at the Settlement, 
Tavistock-place, W.C. Tickets (afternoon 
yeading, 10s. 6d.; evening reading, 5s.) 
may be obtained: from the Warden, to 
whom immediate application ‘should be 
made. 


To-morrow (Sunday) the Unitarians of 
Birmingham are to hold the first of a 
series of gatherings for the purposes of 
thanksgiving and consecration at the 
opening of the new century. At each of 
their churches and missions there is to be 
in the evening a special service of thanks- 
giving, when addresses will be given on 
“ Christianity iv its Simplest Form.” On 
Friday evening a united social meeting is 
to be held in the Town Hall, and on the 
following Sunday evening, Jan. 27, the 
churches and missions are to be closed, so 
that all may join in a united service in the 
Town Hall. The circular announcing 
these celebrations contains an address, in 
which the following passage occurs :-— 

‘The new century dawning upon us Offers 
our churches the grandest opportunity ever 
vouchsafed by God to the forerunners of a 
more glorious gospel.- Never did a century 
open with a larger promise and potency of 
good. The thoughts and hearts of men are 
quick with a new vitality. The Materialism 


' we Agnosticism which darkened all the 


}in the afternoon, 


sky only a few years ago have largely passed 
away. There are signs in our midst of a 
revived interest in the great deep things of 
religion. There is a task of noblest magni- 
tude awaiting us, a way of clearest light 
before us, if only we had the courage, the 
generosity, and the devotion they require. 
To win a way for the powers of religion 
among those who have been troubled by 
many doubts, to show the entire reasonable- 
ness of Christian faith, to adapt the ex- 
pression of spiritual realities to the latest 
announcements of human thought, to bring 
sunlight into darkened souls, and fertility 
into. desert minds, to open men’s ears to 
hear of a divine voice speaking in the 
march of events, and in the progress of 
ideas—all this makes a demand upon us 
which. is at once the cause of rejoicing and 
despair: of rejoicing since the opportunity 
is so splendid; of despair since our powers 
are so feeble for the task. How better can 
we start upon the labour of the new century 
than by joining in an act of consecration in 
which we may win of heaven new life, 
deeper inspiration, and enlarged hope ? 


Tae Twentieth Century Festival meet- 
ings to be held in London during Whit- 
week by the British and Foreign Unitarian 
Association, the-Sunday School Associa- 
tion, and the International Council of 
Unitarians and other Liberal Religious 
Thinkers and Workers, promise to be of 
the utmost interest. The preliminary 
programme, already issued, shows that 
there will be four days of hard work and 
pleasure closely packed, and for Sunday- 
school workers Whit-Sunday as a fifth, or 
rather a first extra day, with visits to 
schools and churches in the morning, the 
united elder scholars’ service at Essex 
Hall in the afternoon, anda special service 
for teachers and church-workers at Little 
Portland-street in the evening. Then 
Monday will be devoted to pleasure, and 
on Tuesday the four days’ battle begins— 
at vine o’clock is the Sunday School 
Association breakfast at the King’s Hall, 
Holborn (where the big bazaar was last 
year), followed by the annual meeting ; 
sectional meetings of 
various societies, and in the evening a 
united religious service for the two 
Associations and the International 
Council, at St. James’ Hall. The three 
following days open at 9.30 with a 
devotional service at Hssex Hall.. On 
Wednesday morning is the annual meet- 
ing of the B. and, F.U.A., and in the 
evening the conversazione at the Royal 
Institute of Painters in Water Colours, 
Piccadilly. Each day there is to be 
merciful afternoon tea at Essex Hall, 
except on Friday, when the Right Hon. the 
Lord Mayor will give a reception to 
delegates at the Mansion House. 

Tue International Council, under the 
presidency of the Rev. J. Estlin Carpenter, 
is to hold its meetings on Thursday and 


Friday, the President’s address and the 
report of the secretary, the Rev. C. W. 
Wendté, with other business falling on 
Thursday morning, and further business, 
when a number of papers by foreign re- 
presentatives will be read, on Friday 
morning and afternoon. On Thursday 
evening a public meeting is to be held in 
St. Martin’s Town Hall, “Trafalgar- -square. 
It will thus be seen how great are the 
attractions of the week, and how much 
reason there is for friends in all parts of 
the country to lay their plans so as to be 
able to come up, if possible, forthe whole 
of Whit-week. Of the Hospitality Com- 
mittee the chairman is the Rev. J. Har- 
wood; treasurers, Miss EK. M. Lawrence 
and Mr. Ion Pritchard; secretary, the Rev. 
W. Copeland Bowie, to whom all commu- 
nications should be addressed, at Hssex 
Hall, Essex-street, Strand, W.C. 


THe Church of England has suffered a 
very great loss in the death of the Bishop 
of London, at the early age of fifty-seven, 
“dead from over-work.” The country 
lost a distinguished historian and man of 
letters, when Dr. Creighton became «a 
bishop, and yet even amid the constant 
stress of his London work, he remained 
an illuminating teacher, and to thoughtful 
people one of the most interesting and 
stimulating of public speakers. He wasa 
man of brilliant personal gifts, of broad 
sympathies, which he never hesitated to 
express, and as a bishop his relations with 
Nonconformists were generous and of the 
most cordial kind. His loss will be keenly 
felt throughout London, and not merely 
by the members of his own Church. 
Mandell Creighton was a vigorous and 
shrewd north countryman. Born at Car- 
lisle in 1843, he passed from Durham 
Grammar School to Oxford, where he had 
a career of great distinction, becoming 
fellow and tutor of Merton. Then in 
1875 he accepted a college living in 
Northumberland, in a little country village 
near the coast, and while there published 
the first volume of his chief historical 
work, ‘The History of the Papacy during 
the Period of the Reformation.” In 1884 
he was appointed to the Dixie professor- 
ship of Ecclesiastical History at Cam- 
bridge, established by Emmanuel College, 
and two years later he ‘attended the 
centenary celebrations at Harvard College, 
which is historically linked with Em- 
manuel. In that year Dr. Creighton 
founded the English Historical Review, 
and became. its first editor. While at 
Cambridge he held also a canonry at 
Worcester Cathedral, and in 1891 was 
appointed Bishop of Peterborough. 
During the last four years he had been 
Bishop of London, and with great judg- 
ment was steering his Church through the 
troubled waters of the ritualist contro- 
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versy. The Bishop died on Monday, at 
Fulham Palace, and on Thursday was 
buried in the crypt of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral. 


Tue Burnley School Board is to he 
congratulated on having, at its first meet- 
ing on Monday, appointed Lady O’Hagan, 
of Townley Hall, as chairman for “the 
next three years. Lady O’Hagan has 
long been actively engaged in educational 
work, and for several yearshas been! a 
Progressive member of the Board. She 
is also a member of the Board of 
Guardians and of the Burnley Rural 
District Council. The Daily News. refer- 
ring with satisfaction to Lady O’Hagan’s 
election, as a step towards the free 
admission of women to all public careers 
for which their characters and talents 
qualify them, pertinently asks on what 
principle women who might have sat in a 
metropolitan vestry are excluded from 
the new London Borough Councils ? 


In the School Board, in the inspectorate 
of factories, in sanitary supervision— 
wherever the reign of law and the 
necessities of the poor come into contact, 
it may be into collision—the lady official 
is in her peculiarly appropriate place. 


Mr. J. H. Leren’s reading. of The 
Merchant of Venice in the Steinway Hall 
last Saturday afternoon, generously given 
in aid of the funds of the London Domestic 
Mission, was fortunately not marred, by 
the very unpropitious state of the 
weather. There would have been a con- 
siderably larger audience, if it had not 
been for the heavy fog, which in the 
earlier part of the day seriously dis- 
arranged all traffic, but there was a very 
good attendance, and the reading was 
greatly enjoyed. The Daily Chronicle 
referred to the reading as follows :— 


Mr. Leigh has all the qualifications for 
bringing out the more reflective as well as 
the lighter passages of Shakespeare. His 
voice is clear and perfectly under control, | 
and by slight changes of manner he succeeds 
in individualising the principal characters. 
On Saturday there was no mistaking the, 
utterances of Shylock, Bassanio, and An- 
tonio respectively when, in the first of the. 
three sections in which the play was’ 
arranged, they discussed the terms of the: 
‘*merry bond.’’ 

In the delivery of the bitter BpodsHas of 
the Jew Mr. Leigh was specially successful. 
The ‘* reading”? was throughout marked: by 
thought and force, and the concentration of 
light upon his face was materially helpful 
to Mr. Leigh in the exposition of subtle 
points of the text. 


The incidental music, specially selected 
and arranged for the. reading, was -ren- 
dered by Mr. Alfred Airey on the piano- 
forte. The whole of the receipts, amount- 
ing to over £31, without making any 
deduction for expenses, Mr. Leigh gives: 
to the Domestic Mission Society, and. we 
understand that he has also most, kindly. 


offered to give a dramatic performance for. 


the same good object at no)very distant 
date. We may take this opportunity. of 
reminding our readers that the Domestic. 
Mission Society is very seriously in want 
of additional support. 


Ix the New Year's number of . the: 
Abolitionist, the jourual of the British, 
Union for the Abolition of Vivisection,, 
Miss » Frances Power’ Cobbe: writes a 
“‘ Retrospect.” of. the twenty-five years, 
which will have passed on the 25th of the: 
present month, since the presentation of 


‘are | 
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the memorial to the Committee of the 
R.S.P.C.A. in Jermyn-street, which opened 
the Anti-vivisection campaign in London. 
From the first Miss Cobbe has been 
ardently devoted to the cause, and taking 
now what she feels may well be her last 
New Year’s glance over the field, she 
says :— 

I seem to see that not only our Anti-vivi- 
section party and this English nation, but 
all the nations of Christendom are coming 
shortly to a parting of the ways. Hither the 
old reverence for Right as the eternal, 
immutable Right, independent of expe- 
diency, will continue and grow deeper, and 
our honour for Justice and our love of 


‘Merey will widen and expand till they 
‘include in their scope all our brother-men 


on earth and the brutes below them ; and 


'then, if this be so, comes the dawn of the 


true Kingdom of God ;—or, on the other 
hand, those great moral conceptions are to 
be dismissed henceforth as merely the 
‘*hereditary set of our brains,’’ due to the 
chance conditions of our forefathers; and 
deserving of no more reliance than the 
“convictions of a monkey’s mind ’’ ;— 
to be set aside the moment they interfere 


-with our only real interests, Bodily Health, 


Length of Life, Riches and Pleasure. In 
this latter case it will by no means be only 


Cruelty to the lower animals which will be }- 


given full sway, but Cruelty likewise to all 
weak and defenceless human beings, to the 
sickly, the feeble-minded, the deformed, the 
aged, the hopelessly diseased. 


In this matter Miss Cobbe feels and the 
British Union maintains that there can be 
no compromise, and no asking for half- 
measures, but that the practice of Vivisec- 
tion ought to be absolutely prohibited. 

For nine years Mr. William Edward 
Turner, formerly of Liverpool and now of 
Colwyn Bay, has edited a new series of 
the British Friend, in which work he now 
has the co-operation of Mr. Edward Grubb. 
At the beginning of a tenth volume, Mr. 
Turner writes on “ The Outlook,” with 
courage and good hope for the cause of 
enlightened thought and spiritual religion 
to which he is devoted. The purpose of 
the British Friend he states again, in 
words used when he first undertook the 
work, to be “to present, as effectively as 
we may be able, the essential principles of 
Quakerism, believing them to be the most 
genuine , expression “ot the spirit and 
teaching of our Lord Jesus Christ that 
the modern world has known.” And he 
adds :— 


We. do not. forget that truth is many- 
sided, and that modes of expression change 
with the progress of enlightened thought. 
Our faith in the eternal verities of the 
Christianity of Jesus is but deepened the 
more we seek to uncover the inwardness of 
the divine truths which fell from His sacred 
lips, as preserved in the records of the 
Evangelists. The Spirit of Truth may yet 
have visions to disclose, and the century on’ 
which we are about to enter may present 
many subjects for reverent inquiry, which. 
the Christian culture of the day must face. 
Should these arise we desire to meet them 


with courage, in reliance on His Spirit. who 


is the Light of all the ages, and whose truth’ 
will but-shine brighter and clearer as men: 
advance into the likeness of Christ, and. 
imbibe in fuller measure the mind that was 
in Him. May our section of the Church be; 
faithful to its mission, and face its duty in 
‘the coming years as a people reliant on their, 
God, who is Himself the centre and crown 
of all truth that the. human mind. can, ever 
grasp. my 


And fGrthor & as to the auiteds to be and 
tained by the Society of Friends, Mr. 


‘ \ 
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Turner quotes the following from an 
American contemporary :— 

Wé cannot stop the work of investigation. 
It will go on whether we like it or not, and 
the conclusions of research can only be 
answered by a deeper and more faithful 
research. But nothing which is of God can 
fail; all that He has given us is safe and 
will abide. It is our business to make Him 
known, to declare a religion which builds 
on the eternal verities, which begins and 
ends in something spiritual and permanent. 
. .. Those who believe in God, and that 
He has spoken in His Son, and who are 
setting forth an overcoming. spiritual 
religion, are winning wherever they appear. 
That is the wing of the Lord’s army to 
which we belong, and it is there we stand. 
We are not discouraged, we are not afraid, 
we are not weak in faith, and we believe 
that in quiet and confidence we shall not 
only possess our own souls, but that we 
shall help others to solve. the probiyae vs 
their age. 


HOW LONG, 0 LORD! | 
WHEN will the war be over, 
When will the conflict cease! | 
When o’er the world will hover 
The squadrons of white-winged Peace! 


When will the sword be sleeping, 
When will the strife be done ! 

When shall we cease our weeping 
For father, for husband, for son! - 


Say ! is the storm abating, 
Is there a star above ? 

Is our unchristian hating | 
Turning to Christian love ? 


Christmas has gone, with its story, 
Gone with its angel’s song! 

Say! shall the New Year’s glory 
Be stained with the old year’s wrong ? 


Whether the wrong be others’ ; 
Whether we bear the blame ; 

Britons and Boers are brothers, 
And War is a crime and.a-shame! 


“When we are done with cheering 


O’er slaughter and ghastly death ; 
When we are tired of hearing ~ 
The falseness of Rumour’s Breath; 


Perchance we may judge more. duly ., 

The right and the wrong of our. ‘cause : : 
Perhaps we may read more truly © 

The trend of eternal laws! | 


-Perchance when the rifle’ s rattle 


Is hushed ’neath the vault cf blue, 
A break in the smoke of battle be 
May let heaven’s light shine through, — 


Then under its radiance tender — 
The dead may awake to life; © * 

And bathed in its holy splendour, | 
The Nations may cease their strife. 


H. W: ‘Hawnes. va 


You are not simply a reservoir gh toh 
which so much truth, goodness, greatness 
is to be poured, there to remain for ever. 


You are a channel through which God is 


transmitting His life and love to other 
That you are, or you are ev sothiing. 
—J. ¥F. aha 
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LITERATURE. 


MISS BARMBY’S POEMS.* 


Vonumes of verse flow ceaselessly from 
the press, and the critic almost knows 
beforehand what he will have to say about 
them. A glance will show him into which 


_ of two or three classes they fall and will 


suggest to his impatience the proper 
formula under which they may be dis- 
missed, or to his tenderness the kindest 
words in which he may convey to the 
author aud his admiring friends the 
failure of the work on which they had 
built their hopes. 
‘ But the reviewer who opens the littl 
volume before us with such reflections 
as we have indicated will be startled and 
arrested by the passion and power of the 
first lines upon which his eye falls, and 
when he has read a few pages he will see 
that his task is not to deal kindly with 
another failure, but to convince a natu- 
rally incredulous public that “a poet has 
been among them.” fc: 

Has been, alas! For Miss Beatrice 
Barmby ended her short life before she 
had reached the maturity of her powers, 


before she had written anything which she | 


herself had conclusively determined to be 
ripe for publication. All the more amazing 
is it that her work should be of a quality 
which so great an authority as Mr. York 
PoweJl can compare on the one hand with 
the early heroic work of Ibsen, and on the 
other hand with one of the best known and 
noblest of the poems of William Morris, 
and in neither case to the disadvantage of 
the youthful poetess. ‘asi 

Miss Barmby was the daughter of 
Goodwin Barmby, whose name and 
personality are familiar to our older 
readers. Though she lived an entirely 
retired life, the strong and vitalising 
quality of her intellect and a certain elf- 
like humour and play of gentle fancy had 


made her a light and strength to a com-- 


paratively wide circle of friends; but 
while they allloved andadmired her, notone 
had any conception of how great a poetess 
she was ; for though she had a full measure 
of poetic inspiration, she had nothing 
of the craving for recognition, nothing of 
the importunity of genius that so generally 
characterises great and small poets, but 
from which the great probably escape 
oftener than the smail. She was content 
to wait her time, “ pruning well her words,” 
and taking a quiet joy in learning to com- 
mand her tools. It is her early death that 
has at once robbed us of the full measure 
‘of her achievement, and revealed to us 
how great that achievement already was. 


_» The drama of Gisli Stirsson is, however, 


so mature and finished a production that 
it is difficult to imagine that the hand of 
its author would have introduced any but 
the slightest modifications before giving it 
‘to the public. We shall probably not be 
far wrong in regarding it as the first and 
only poem that Miss Barmby had provi- 
sionally prepared for publication. Mr. 
York Powell, in his fine preface, has 


dwelt upon the skill with which the 


dramatic moments of the tragic story are 


_ seized and upon the power of the charac- 


terisation. Leta single passage stand as 
a specimen of the detailed execution. 
Gisli, outlawed for his act of vengeance on 


ae Gisli Stirsson ; a Drama. Ballads and Poems of 
‘the old Norse days; and some Translations. By 


Beatrice Helen Barmby, with a preface by F. York 
Powell, Constable and Co. 1900, 88, 6d. net. 


Gust: 


-atreacherous murderer, has appealed to his 


prosperous and ‘selfish brother, Thorkel 
(the ultimate cause of all the mischief), to 
stand by him, and Thorkel, unaware that 
vengeance for his own share in the ancient 
crime is close upon his track, refuses to 
make common cause with his brother, and 
accompanies his refusal with an insulting 
offer of gold. Gisli retires all but broken- 
hearted, and Gest the Wise approaches 
Thorkel. 


Are you. a cragsman, master ? 

THORKEL : , Ay. 

What then ? 

GEST: It was a tale I called 

to mind. : 

You know our west frith cliffs are lined 
with birds, 


I knew 


Set like blown snow on ridges. 
once 

Two brothers who went nesting in the 
mist. 

Sudden the one whooped loud: the other 
turns, 

And sees his brother staggering on the 

- verge, 

With one arm stretched for aid, or so it 

seemed, 


'The whole cliff-face was slipping to the 


sea. 

Then thinks he, ‘‘ If I reach out, snatch his 
hand, 

We are lost both, and I’ve a wife at 
home!’? 


So moves no whit; when, lo! the giddy | 


air, é 
And the cleft mist, and the up-rising sea ! 
’T was his own foothold crumbled, the poor 

fool, 

And the stretched arm was only stretched 
in aid. 


Other passages of tragic power and of 
deep insight crowd upon the mind ; but it 
is in the motive of the play, as a whole, 
that its power resides. Gisli 


held himself so strong 
He’d stand alone, there was no need for 
Gods 
To sway his equal soul or frame the world; 
The world was co-existent with himself, 
Nor fate nor hell could unmake what. he 
made,— 
Himself: and in his silence he would stoop 
To care for others’ frailties as a God, 
In that large scorn which men call kindli- 
ness, 
But at last’ 
he woke 
And found God’s heel upon him, 


But to the last he remains noble, and 
draws out the nobility of those around him. 
If it be the function of tragedy “to purify 
the emotions by pity and terror,”’ here we 
have, indeed, a tragedy that fulfils its 
function. 

On such work the critic may pronounce 
his judgment if he will, but it is he, not 
it, that will stand or fall by the sentence. 

The poems on Icelandic themes and the 
translations from the Icelandic are of 
varied quality. In them we see Miss 
Barmby trying every variety of experi- 
ment. Here we come upon a poem 
(“Lord Raven Odelsson,” or “Hyvind 
Skaldaspillir”’) which might be slipped 


between the leaves of an edition of 


Browning with a fair chance of being 
singled out for pepularity as a charac- 
teristic utterance of the great master; 
and there we light upon a reminiscence of 
Longfellow’s style of dealing with Scan- 
dinavian antiquity (“Sturla in Exile”) ; 
but. everywhere there is the flash of 
original genius, and from time to time 
the attainment of originality of style as 
well as directness of vision. As examples 
of Miss Barmby’s varying moods and 


notes we may take the contrast between 


the great men who insult the captive poet 
and the object of their scorn, 


Time and scene have fall’n to lee ; 
King and queen and knights of name; 
Half a line in history : 
Serves to pay their debt to fame. 
But the poet-captive still, 
From the stained black-lettered page, 
Casts a charm o’er vale and hill, 
Clashing fight and tempest’s rage. 


Orstake the ‘conclusion of the poem on 
“ The Burning of Flugumyr,” The band 
of enemies that has fallen upon Gizur of 
Hawkdale, at the bridal feast of his son, 
know full well as they set. fire to his 
house that 


If Gizur outlive the flames, we shallirue it 
many a year. 


And when they have 


Thrust their spears ’twixt rafter and docr, 
through smouldering heap and wall, 
they ride off with their “work done,” 

but 


They kad not ridden a rood or.twain, al] over 
the bitter heath, 


‘When a-man came out from between the 


walls where else was naught but death. 


‘¢™here shall never be men in Iceland more, 
from the Heaths to the Silent Sea, 


‘But ‘they shall remember the deed that’s 


done and the vengeance that yet shall 
be!” 


Or again in the “Lost Vengeance,” the 
hero cherishes his purpose in the presence 
of mighty odds, 


The strength of the land was at his call, 
Bat fate and I were more strong than all. 
So link by link I made tight the chain, 

For the kindred dead and the old love slain, 
Till just as my plan was well-nigh tried, 
And my arm was ready to smite—he died. 


I had loved him lying unarmed at my feet, 

My sword at his throat—such an hour, so 
sweet ! i 

But now I love not, I hate not, I! 

I stand as a blot on.the world, and cry 

For justice, justice and equity, 

Since God has stolen my vengeance from 
me! 


Everywhere there is the same insight into 
the heathen heart of Scandinavia and the 
same noble presentation of it. : 

Amongst the translations “The Waking 
of Angantyr”’ is, perhaps, the most arrest- 
ing. 

Mr. York Powell has contributed a pre- 
face together with brief headings and notes 
indicating the sources of the translations 
and elucidating the references in the other 
poems. 

Miss. Barmby, though unknown in 
England, was well known in Iceland 
alike to poet and peasant; but she had 
never been there in the body ; and there 
stands as the motto to this book a broken 
sonnet in the quatrains of which she tells 
her yearnings for the 


‘*Home of snow and lava and spring 
flowers.’ 


The terzine were never written by her, but 
a loving hand has supplied them and 
made them tell how she 


Has passed away unsatisfied ! 
And never now her eager feet may tread 
Those wild ways haunted by her heroes 
dead.’’ 


| Manibus date lilia plenis. 


P. H. W, 
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MRS. GASKELL AND KNUTSFORD.* 


Tis is a book pleasantly illustrated, 
interestingly written, and well printed. 
Mr. Payne has been minister at this 
quaint old Knutsford chapel during the 
last ten years, and he has been most 
assiduous in his search for anything that 
might throw light upon Mrs. Gaskell’s 
life: and work. It is evident from a 
perusal of this little book that he is a 
devoted admirer of Mrs. Gaskell’s stories; 
and yet we are glad to seethat he does 
not, like so many of his reviewers, run to 
death the theory that most, if not all, her 
scenes and characters had a real exist- 
ence.in the old days at. Knutsford. 

There is not much biography in the 
book; but that is not the author’s fault. 
Mrs. Gaskell expressed a wish that no 
biography of hers should be written, and 
her daughters therefore refrain from 
furnishing the information that so many 
bibliographers would like to have. It is 
a chatty book. It gives us snapshots of 
picturesque Knutsford, with its bellmen 
and rhymsters, before the railway ran 
through it; and. it briefly describes that 
country town as it is to-day, with its 
annual crowning of the May Queen and 
its guerdon of mighty limes and elms and 
oaks. 
is given in epitome, and is illustrated by 
a dainty pen-and-ink sketch of the 
picturesque building. Mr. Payne acts)as 
the reader’s guide, and takes him in a 
genial, friendly way, not only round 
Knutsford itself, but also‘for some distance 
into the surrounding beautiful country, 
describing everything of interest as he 
passes it; here giving a quotation from 
one of Mrs. Gaskell’s books, which seems 
to sufficiently identify the house or 
garden or stream you are looking at, and 
there repeating a legend which attaches to 
some family or other, and which may have 
stirred the imagination of the authoress in 
the invention of some of her effective 
plots. He passes in review what most of 
her critics and admirers have said con- 
cerning her connection with Kuutsford, 
and, without ostentation or dogmatism, he 
courteously points out the probable errors 
and the too hasty conclusions that are 
drawn. And, finally, the brief chapter 
about Mrs. Gaskell’s husband, the Rey. 
William Gaskell, for sixty years minister 
of Cross-street Chapel, Manchester, will 
be very acceptable to members of our 
Free Churches who had the privilege of 
knowing him personally. 

In a book of 116 pages, dealing with 
such a subject, everything has necessarily 
to be put briefly ; but the parts are fairly 
balanced, and Mr. Payne well earns the 
gratitude of all who have a loving memory 
of Mrs. Gaskell’s delightful and healthful 
stories, for bringing together into a nut- 
shell so much interesting information 
about her and her characters, and for in- 
troducing us to so many possible pil- 
grimages into some of the most beautiful 
pastoral scenery in Hugland,’'where, under 
the shade of magnificent foliage and 
amidst the songs of birds, we may more 
fully realise that tenderness of heart and 
keen womanly sympathy that led her to 
weave together such abundant pathos and 
humour, and illustrate so faithfully. and 
affectionately thestrials and experiences of 
common human life. 

Cuartes Roper. 
* “Mra, Gaskell and Knutsford.” By the Rey, 


George A. Payne. 33, net. (Clarkson and Grif- 
fivhe; Manchester.) - 
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A history of Brook-street Chapel 


INTERNATIONAL ETHICS. 


We have become accustomed to think 
and speak of the century just closed as a 
period of great , material, moral, and 
spiritual progress. This estimate on the 
part of contemporary thinkers and writers 
has been so universal as to have become 


accepted in our minds without perhaps’ 


much conscious criticism of its claims to 
our credence. It has, therefore, been to 
many of us a terrible shock to find our- 
selves at the close of this great age of 
progress in the presence of a development 
of barbarous ideas, purposes, and: acts, 
which we hoped had been left behind, or 
at least been relegated to the races of 
mankind yet in existence, who were still 
under the influence of, or just emerging 
from a condition of savagery. 

The question as to whether the opti- 
mists have been hopelessly wrong, or 
whether the moral, material, and spiritual 
progress has actually been made during 
the last hundred years which has been 
claimed, is one Iam not competent to 
answer, and itcould not be discussed within 
the necessary limits of this article. My 
purpose is simply to draw attention to the 
startling contrast between the standards 
of: moral judgment, which are commonly 
adopted amongst us with regard to the 
conduct of individuals towards each other, 
and with regard. to the conduct and aims 
of nations towards each other. 

It may be granted that there has been 
a decided advance in the standard of 
morality incumbent upon an individual if 
he would earn and keep the good opinion 
of his neighbours. It is possible that the 
amount and extent of this advance has 
been exaggerated, but I think very few 
will deny that there has been an advance. 
The striking lesson of the closing years 
of the century is, that there seems to have 
been no such corresponding advance, with 
regard to the duties of nations towards 
each other, and their mutual obligations 
to, and claims upon each other. 

It was not so during the whole of the 
century. No one can read the literature 
of the years which followed the passing of 
Free Trade, and the movement towards 
democratic ideals which took place in 1848, 
without being made aware of the high 
purposes and ideals of most of the leading 
statesmen and publicists of the time. It 
is difficult to trace the first signs of deca- 
dence from the high position generally 
taken of the duties and responsibility of 
nations by so many writers during the 
period following the Crimean War. Mr. 
Henry Sidgwick, in his interesting book 
on ‘‘ Practical Ethics,’ traces the idea 
that the conduct of a State or a Nation 
must not be judged by the same standard 
as that by which individual conduct is 
appraised to German. statesmen and 
writers, and notably to the influence of 
Prince Bismarck. Professor Sidgwick 
quotes one writer, Chancellor Rumelin, 
as follows :— 


The State is self-sufficient. Self-regard ‘ 


is its appointed duty ... egoism—if you 
like to call this egoism—is the supreme 
principle of all polities. The maintenance 


of the State justifies every sacrifice, and is | 


superior to every moral rule. 


This doctrine is, as Professor Sidgwick 
points out, by no means a new one, and 
has been generally associated with the 
name of the medieval statesman, 
Machiavelli, but its deliberate defence by 
high authorities in the latter end of the 
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nineteenth century has come as a surprise 
to many who have looked upon Machia- 
vellianism as cnly worthy to be associated 
with a Borgia and his poison cups. It is 
not in Germany only, however, thatthe same 
thesis has been maintained. 
country the tone of a prevailing portion of 
public opinion on the subject of the rela- 
tions of our own nation to others proceeds 
upon the assumption that the moral law 
which we all recognise as binding upon 
individuals is not in existence as between 
nations. 

It is, for instance, assumed that to 
induce another nation to trade with you it 
is justifiable to take forcible possession of 
territory to which you have no claim, to 
threaten and to carry into operation 
stringent measures causing serious loss 
and damage to both life and property—a 
course of conduct which, if adopted by 
one individual to another, would meet with 
the severest condemnation. Again, it is 
assumed that, in order to provide employ- 
ment for what is called the “surplus” 
population, denied the free access to the 
productive powers of nature in their own 
country, it is justifiable, nay commendable, 
to seize land in the occupation and enjoy- 
ment of other nations, and to dispossess 
its inhabitants, peaceably if possible, 
if not—well, the fittest must survive, for 
is it not so written in the second book of 
Darwin ? : ; 

Again, it is treated as an axiom requir- 
ing no defence, that some races of man- 
kind, notably the Anglo-Saxon, know very 
much better what is good for the rest of 
the world than they do themselves ; and, 
therefore, to assume and to hold the 
functions and powers of Government for 
their benefit and that of the governing 
race is so self-evidently a right and 
proper course to pursue, and so productive 
in moral and material blessings to the 
governed, as to justify almost any means 
used to gain such power. - Not only are 


these positions tacitly assumed, they are 


also plainly stated and argued. A few 
instances met with in the course of the 
writer’s reading will suffice among many 
others. 

Archbishop Magee said in 1894 :— 


The State was not an individual. It was 
a trustee for a great many individuals. It 
had to preserve the rights, the lives, and the 
properties of those who were entrusted to 
its charge, and they could not make a 
greater mistake than to suppose, that the 
relations of a State to other States... 
were simply those of one individual to 
another. 

Mr. Frederick Greenwood, writing in 
Cosmopolis in 1898, says :— 

Nations may rightly do things that send 
individuals to jail, or hang them on scaf- 
folds. 

A writer in the Fortnightly Review for 
August, 1898, referring to Lord Clive, 
sald :— 

Clive met treachery with treachery. It 
was not moral, but it was in striet aecord- 
ance*with sound sense. 

The Daily Press of the last eighteen 
months will supply innumerable instances 
of the same class of argument, but it is, 
perhaps, best to avoid in this inquiry the 
particular instances of the moment, 

It would seem a comparatively easy 
task to show how fallacious the attempted 
distinction is between individuals and 
nations in regard to the moral law, wer 
it not that on all hands the distinction i 
accepted as an_ incontrovertible . fact. 


In our own ~ 
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Plato’s teaching on this subject is clear 
enough :— 

A State arises, as I conceive, out of the 
needs of mankind. When these helpers 
and partners are gathered together the body 
of inhabitants is termed a State. The 
States are as the men are, they grow out of 
human character. 


To quote only one authority more, 
William Godwin, writing just a hundred 
years ago, says :— 

Society (or the nation) is nothing more 
than an aggregation of individuals. Its 
claims and its duties must be the aggregate 
of their claims and duties. 

Tt may be asked with advantage at what 
stage in the aggregation of individuals, 
from a firm to a company, from a company 


» to a corporation, from a corporation to a 


Parliament, the moral law changes; and 
that which was wrong when committed by 
aggregations expressed by one numeral 
become right when committed by many. 

During the last few years we seem to 
have travelled a long distance away from 
the influence of the great statesman who 
declared, “That which is morally wrong 
caunot be politically right,’ and who 
declaimed in a stirring passage :— 

It is certain that a new Jaw of nations is 
gradually taking hold of .the mind and 
coming to sway the practice of the world. 
The greatest triumphs of our time—a 
triumph in a region loftier than that of 
electricity and-steam will be;the enthrone- 
ment of this idea of Public Right as the 
governing idea of European policy, as the 
common and precious inheritance of all 
lands, but superior to the passing opinion 
of any. Theforemost among the nations will 
be that one which, by its conduct, shall 
gradually engender in the minds of others a 
fixed belief that it is just. 

“ Oh for the touch of a vanished hand, 
and the sound of a voice that is still! ” 
The greatest need for the new century 
seems to me to be a reawakening of that 
finer sense of the duties and obligations of 
national life to which Mr. Gladstone so 
continually appealed, not always, it is 
true, with success, but never without con- 
siderable effect. Such finer sense must 
recognise that the same moral, law which 
is acknowledged to be binding upon indi- 
viduals» must also be binding upon 


collected individuals acting together, and |, 
‘that when that moral law is infringed 


retribution will inevitably follow sooner 
or later. Z 

I have said nothing so far of the higher 
obligations which Tue Inquirer exists to 
remind its readers of from week to week. 
To speak of Christian ideals and aspira- 


tions in connection with national rivalries, 


racial predominance, the expansion of 
empire at the expense of humanity, the 
subjugation of huge masses of mankind to 
an alien yoke, and the gradual assump- 
tion by the stronger of the surface of the 
earth hitherto held by the weaker, is to 
render still darker the picture which is 


_ becoming so familiar to readers of the 


Daily Press. me 

Is it, then, true that Christianity is an 
urworkable theory? Are its foundation 
doctrines of the Iatherhood of God and 


the Brotherhood of Man a beautiful dream 


fit only for the mythical age ? 

These are questions which we have to 
answer to-day, and if we believe, as I am 
sure every reader of THe InqurirEeR does 
believe, that this theory and these doctrines 
of the relation between God and Man 


_ express the highest ideals which have yet 


been revealed to or won by humanity, if 
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we believe that they contain within them 
the promise and potentiality of uhe solu- 
tion of all our social and national evils, it 
becomes each one of us to cast aside all 
false modesty and cowardly acquiescence 
in the blatant shouts of the opponents of 
our faith, and take every lawful oppor- 
tunity of declaring our conviction that 
only in:the practice of the highest moral 
ideas, in the light of the teaching of Jesus, 
lies the possibility of. progress, moral, 
spiritual, yes, and even material, alike for 
individuals and nations. 


RicHarp Rosrnson. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
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[The Editor is not responsible for the opinions 
expressed by correspondents. LmTTERS CANNOT BE 
INSERTED WITHOUT THE WRITER’S NAME; and all 
private information should be accompanied by the 
name and address of the sender.] 


“ASSOCIATION SUNDAY.” 


Srz,—Will you kindly allow mea corner 
of your valuable paper very cordially to 
thank the congregations and ministers 
who so generously and 1eadily responded 
to the appeal to take a collection in aid of 
the missionary work of the British and 
Foreign Unitarian Association. The list 
of collections for 1900 has now been com- 
pleted, and I am glad to say that it is the 
longest list and the largest amount 
received since the establishment of 
these annual collections. The 
£572 18s. 7d. was received from 192. con- 
gregations. There were twenty-one con- 
gregations who made collections in 1899 
who were unable, owing to the pressure of 
other claims, to make collections in 1900 ; 
but, on the other hand, thirty congrega- 
tions who did not contribute anything in 
1899 made collections in 1900, amounting 
in all to £103 19s. 2d. 

The money received will prove very 
helpful to the Committee in carrying on 
their work; and, above all, the sympathy 
and support which these collections imply 
will encourage the Committee in their 
efforts to extend the knowledge of Unit- 
arian Christianity at home and abroad. 

Oswatp NeEtrTLeFoLp, Treasurer. 

Essex Hall, Jan. 15. 


BOYS’ BRIGADES. 


Srz,—In Tue Inquirer of Jan. 12 
appears a letter from Miss F. Hill to 
which I should like to reply. 

Firstly, it is well to mention that 
workers in our Unitarian and other Free 
Christian Churches cannot conduct com- 
panies of the ‘Boys’ Life Brigade,” as 
this is an organisation which has for its 
object the ‘ advancement of Christ’s 
Kingdom,” &e., exactly as in the Boys’ 
Brigade. 

Dr. Paton, who founded the Life 
Brigade, took an interest in the “ B. O. B.” 


| when it was first started, and I received a 


letter from him in which he brought the 
new Brigade before our notice, and sug- 
gested that we should introduce the 
methods of that society into the “ B. O. B.” 
This we have done, obtaining valuable 
information and help from the “ Manual 
of the Boys’ Life Brigade,” and I sbould 
strongly advise any teachers who are 
interested in the training of young lads 
to obtain this manual (price 1s,) from the 
secretary of the society. 

The teaching of the methods of “ life- 


~ 
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saving” is a splendid thing; but what we 
uphold is that 1t will prove to be of much 
greater interest to boys, and be more 
systematically taught if the boys first 
belong to such a brigade company as has 
been sketched in these columns, and have 
learned the discipline, obedience, and self- 
respect which are undoubtedly taught 
thereby. 

As to the “military spirit” in such 
societies as the “B.O.B.,” among many 
officers of Brigades for boys whom I have 
known, none have disagreed with me in 
this: that the drill selected for the pur- 
pose in hand from the military books 
does not foster the war spirit. The boys 
who come to us enjoy (like other boys) 
the esprit de corps and drili of soldiers, 
and some of them have a desire to join 
the army. But they learn what discipline 
means, and what its best use is to them in 
life; they know that there are many 
battles to fight against wrong in this 
world, and they count it an honour to 
belong to an “army” whose purpose ‘is 
“the advancement of pure and upright 
living”; and in a few months it is found 
that there is no increase in the war spirit, 
and, indeed, those who had the desire to 
join the army have lost this desire. This 
is not a theory, I would say, but a state- 
ment of fact which hasbeen proven by 
men actively engaged in the work. And 
the increasing success of the Boys’ 
Brigade in helping young lads, sometimes 
poor and uncared for, to become self- 
respecting, trustworthy men is, I believe, 
eminent testimony of the fact. 

I would add that since the recent 
articles on the subject appeared in these 
columns, I have received a letter from the 
hon. secretary of the Sunday School 
Association by which the Committee of 
that Association \ convey their hearty 
approval and good wishes for the success 
of the movement. 

Joun C. BALLANTYNE. 

47, Gorst-road, Wandsworth Common, 

S.W., Jan. 16. 
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THE COMING TIME. 


Sir,—So deep a note of sadness seems 
to pervade nearly all the expressions in 
your last two numbers, of our leaders with 
respect to the century that is to be, that 
I cannot restrain a youthful word of 
optimism. 

Weare told to compare the sentiment 
of England to-day with that of fifty years 
ago, when, for instance, the Great Exhibi- 
tion in Hyde Park dazzled the world with 
its prophecies of goodwill ‘among men. 
That was a pageant which sprang from the 
good heart of a Prince. Again, at the end 
of the century, a Prince startled the 
nations by a summons to lay~ aside the 
sword and shield. There have always been 
good princes as well as bad; there have 
always been good leaders and will be 
again—Garrisons, Mazzinis, Gladstones— 
yes, and in humanity’s inexhaustibleness, 
muy be even Christs. But what has never 
been in the history of the world until now 
is whole nations of reading and writing 
men and women having the destinies of 
the earth to decide. To-day, if we would 
change the fate of nations, we have not to 
knock at the gates of palaces, but to make 
endless pilgrimage down the grey streets 
where rows of dingy doors barricade the 
homes of the common people. All short 
cuts to the World’s salvation are denied 
us, and we are at last face to face with one 
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of those dark but pregnant ages of the 
self-education of a race. Our British 
democracy—as well as others—is _be- 
ginning dimly to feel the loosened collar, 
what wonder if its rule at first is scarce 
less brutal than the retreating ages of 
aristocratic sway. But amongst them are 
patriots and saints no whit less staunch 
than those of past times, and there is open 
to them all the knowledge, all the wisdom, 
all the poetry of our national inheritance. 
The forces of God are with us, and we 
stand on the threshold of a far greater 
era than this earth has yet brought to 
birth. Surely this century dawns on our 
present gloom, not with the grey light of 
invincible faith:-alone, but with the first 
distant flush of a golden hope for the long- 
promised day when men shall al/ know the 
Lord “from the least of them unto the 
greatest.” JosepH H. WIcKSTEED. 
Padiham, Lancs., Jan. 14. 
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A MORNING SERVICE FOR THE 
YOUNG. 


Str,—Referring to Mr. Gow’s kindly 
criticism of the above which appeared in 
your last issue, a point is raised therein of 
more than personal interest. 

It is true the service gives no quotation 
from the “letter” of the utterances of 
Jesus, or of the Bible, but can that be 
held to exclude from it the, presence of 
their spirit ?, Is not the spirit the chief 
and the all in all ? 

Because the Act for the Abolition of 
Slavery was not couched in the phrases 


of Magna Charta, was it less an outcome. 


ot “development,” and an instance of 
“ historical continuity ” ? 

Each rose takes fresh form of shape 
and petals, and, allowing for development 
through change of outward circumstance, 
the varying kinds may eventually display 
different colours, yet their blossoms are 
still all roses, and their pedigree goes 
back to the one common root.. 

The omissions referred {0 were due 
solely to my adherence and loyalty to the 
spirit of the teaching of the Bible, and 
of Jesus as that teaching defined itself to 
me. ‘The additions not usual hitherto in 
children’s services owed their existence to 
the same cause. Every Unitarian makes 
such omissions and additions; the differ- 
ence is not in kind, but in degree. 

Ernest BetHam. 


Rererrine to our note of last week as 
to the Act of 1751 and. the beginning of 
the next century, Mr. P. E. Vizard 
writes :— 


Your correspondent refers to a sentence 
in the ‘‘ Tables to find Easter Day,’’ pre- 
fixed to all Prayer-books, which form a 
schedule to the Act of 1751, regulating the 
Calendar, and, as such, have the force and 
effect of an Act of Parliament. But note 
the words. After provision has been made 

‘for finding Easter up to 1799, the direction 
proceeds as follows :—‘‘ For the next cen- 
tury, that is from the year 1800 till the year 
1899 inelusive,’’ then so and so. This 

‘surely does not ‘‘ decree ”’ that the new or 

twentieth century shall begin with 1900. 
All it means is that having made provision 
for certain reckonings up to a certain date 
(1799) for the next 100 years, the following 
provision is made. 
Mr, Vizard is no doubt right that the word- 
ing of the clause does pot amount to a 
“decree,” but surely it implies that in the 
view of the framers, an actual century 
would begin at the time they name. 


DR. HERFORD’S JUBILEE. 


In our New Year’s number we referred 
to Dr. Brooke Herford’s jubilee of service 
in the ministry, and are glad now to be 


allowed to publish the following letter 


addressed to him by the members of the 
London Unitarian Ministers’ Meeting, and 
Dr. Herford’s acknowledgment. 


LONDON MINISTERS’ MEETING. 
To the Rev. Brooke Herford, D.D. 


Jan. 1, 1901. 

Dear Dr. HerForp,—Will you permit 
your London brethren to offer you a cor- 
dial greeting on the opening of the 
jubilee year of your ministry ? 

The half-century in- which you have 
been called to labour has been a memor- 
able one in the history of religion, as in 
the world at large, and we rejoice with 
you in the long-continued endowment of 
mental and bodily vigour which has, 
through ‘successive decades, enabled you 
to do so much in the cause of Christ. 

We rejoice that it has been your 
singular privilege to minister in the two 
great branches of the English-speaking 
race with equal success, and, whether in 
the midst of the operatives of Lancashire 
and Yorkshire, the commercial life of 
Manchester and Chicago, or the cultured 
circles of Boston and London, your in- 
fluence for good has, by God’s blessing, 
been made abundantly manifest. 

We do not forget that your increasing 
interest in the welfare of other congrega- 
tions than your own, and your warm- 
hearted affection for your fellow-ministers, 
have not only strengthened the churches 
at large, but have given individuals con- 
solation and: inspiration to many a tried 
and struggling brother, while there are 
not a few who, having been led by your 
kindly hand into the ministry, look up to 
you as in a special sense a channel of 
apostolical consecration. 

Ever busy with voice and pen, you 
have sent forth many a word of 
“Courage and Cheer,” sowing the good 
seed far and wide, so that your name is 
known, honoured, and beloved, from India 
in the East to Californiain the West. 

Doubtless you have received, and will 
still receive, abundant testimony from all 
sorts and conditions of men respecting 
the sacred fruits of these long years of 
love and service. Be assured that the 
harvest is more plenteous than you can 
ever know in its fulness, and that you are 
cherished in deeper affection than can be 
expressed in words. And while to think 
on these things is an added inspiration 
to us of this meeting, which owes so much 
to your initiation, we trust that their re- 
collection will be a source of comfort in 
your present time of rest, and will shed 
an abiding benediction on the evening of 
your days. 

Permit us, also, in this hour of thanks- 
giving and jubilee, to mention with deep 
respect and sympathy her who, through so 
many years of faithful and successful toil, 
has laboured with you in the Gospel; and 
tenderly to commend you both in humble 
prayer to Him who is the Source of all 
strength, and the Giver of all joy. 

On behalf of all the brethren, 

Frank K. Frexston, President. 


—————_ vee 
Bournemouth, Jan. 3, 1901. | 


My Dear Mr. Freeston,—I cannot 
make any answer at all adequate to that 
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beautiful letter you have sent me from my 
brethren in our London district, but I feel 
it very much, and so does Mrs. Herford. 

I dare not, indeed, take it as an 
deserved record of work, but it does tell 
what I have longed to do, and have held 
in my heart, along with all the dear 
friends and fellow-labourers for whom 
you write. . 

With kindest regards and thanks to — 
all, and to yourself especially for your 
part, Ever yours faithfully, 


is 
Brooxe HERForD. 


NOT KNOWING. 


“Not knowing. the things that shall-befall 
me there.” —-Acts ax. 22. 


I xnownot what will befallme : God hangs 
a mist o’er my eyes ; . 
And thus, each step of my onward path, 
' . He makes new scenes arise, ‘ 
And every joy He sends to me comes like 

a sweet surprise. 


I see not a step before me, as I tread on 
another year ; 

But I’ve left the past in God’s keeping— 
the future His mercy shall clear, — 

And what looks dark in the distance may 
brighten as I draw near. aah! | 


For’ perhaps the dreaded future is less 
bitter than I think ; ; 

The Lord may sweeten the waters before 
I stoop to drink; 

Or, if Marah must be Marah, He will 
stand beside its brink, 


It may be He keeps waiting, for the coming 


of my feet, 
Some gift of such rare blessedness, some 
joy so strangely sweet, 
That my lips shall only tremble with the 
thanks they cannot speak. 
O restful, blissful ignorance! ’tis blesséd 
not to know ; 
It keeps me still in those mighty arms 
which will not let me go, 
And lulls my weariness to rest 
bosom that loves me so. 


So I go on not knowing—I would not if 
I might ; 

I would rather walk in the dark with God 
than go alone in the light ; oe 

I would rather walk with Him by faith 
than walk alone by sight. 


My heart shrinks back from trials which 
the future may disclose, f 

Yet I never had a’ sorrow but what the 
dear Lord chose ; 

So I send the coming tears back with the 
whispered word, ‘ He knows.” 


Mary Garpiner BRAINARD. 
(In the new edition of Horder’s “ Treasury 
of American Sacred Song.’’) 


‘on the 


Tue Rev. C, A. Greaves, of Canterbury, 
reminds us that yesterday our Queen 
attained to the age of her grandfather, 
George III.,at the time of his death. He 
was born June 4, 1738, and died Jan. 29, 
1820, at the age of eighty-one years and 
thirty-four weeks. She was born May 24, 
1819. Howmuch more beautifuland richin 
beneficence isher old age! Though Paria 
by many sorrows, personal to herself, and — 
in heartfelt sympathy with her people, 
still keenly alive to the great interests of 
the time, may her life long be granted 
to us, a fountain of honour in a far truer 
than any courtly sense, making always 
for the good of her people! 


JANUARY I09, ) 1901. 
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OBITUARY. 


: ——— 
ALD. WALTON, OF STOCKTON. 


A ure of much public usefulness 
closed on the 16th inst. by the death of 


Alderman’ Thomas Walton, of Stockton- 


on-Tees, in his eightieth year. Born in 
the neighbourhood of Huddersfield, Mr. 
Walton settled as a sawyer in Stockton in 
1841, and for nearly fifty years carried on 


_@ successful business as a timber mer- 


chant. During the ministry of the late 
Rey. Robert Spears he became a member 
of the Unitarian congregation, and in 
politics was anardent Liberal. For many 
years he was a member of the Town 
Council, and in 1895 served as mayor. 
He held other offices of public trust, and 
was an old Freemason. His loss will be 
keenly felt by the Stockton congregation. 


. 


“THE SOUL’S CHRONOLOGY. 


THE soul’s chronology, if we may use 
the metaphor, is based on observation of 
our spiritual sunrises :— 


We live in deeds, not years; in thoughts, 
not breaths ; 

In feelings, not in figures on a dial, 

We should count time by heart-throbs, 
most lives i 

Who thinks most, feels the noblest, acts the 
best. ; 


He 


That an empire was founded or a pro- 


phet born may be of sufficient importance 
to decide the world’s calendar, but for, the 
soul such dates are of no consequence, it 
numbers its days by their fulness: its 
epochs celebrate deliverance from sin, or 


‘further revelations of God; its Golden 


Circles are formed by the meeting of love’s 
ares in the heavens of God’s peace ; great 
thoughts announce the completion of its 
eras, and its “‘ centuries” are the develop- 


ments of mighty and holy emotions. 


‘We need to dwell upon these points of 


‘departure, milestones of progress in our 


higher life; to number those days in order 
that our hearts may recognise not only 
the progress made, but the guidance 
wherewith we have been guided. We 
need to look back to the days of our 
ignorance—early days, may we not call 
them ?—and then to recall] the illuminat- 
ing flash, the flash that knew no time. 
We should gaze with reverence upon the 
“day” of our soul life when we really 
owed our head before God, and arose 
consecrated to a service of which before 
we had known nothing. Every experience 
of the soul is a “day” for us to number 
—tumultuous or calm, covering years or 
only seconds of earth-life, it matters not 
—treasure it as a memory, as a source of 
gratitude, as a guarantee of more such 
“days” to come, 

As the new year of earth life, dawning 
on men’s eyes, fills their minds with new 


plans and determinations, as the counting 


up of the years already past creates 


‘anxiety to spend the remainder to the 


best advantage, so, to carry on the 


parable, must the soul, surveying its holy 


days, numbering them with joy, gain 


heart of wisdom and deepen ever its 


experience of God and God’s love. 
1 Artuur Harvis. 


Correspondents are requested to note that 
to be sure of insertion the same week, news 
must reach the Office by the first post. on 
Thursday at latest, and the earlier in the 
week the better. aay ee fons 


THE CHILDREN’S COLUMN, 


— 


THERE is a picture which, perhaps, you 
may have seen in the windows of some 
print shops. If you see it again, do 
stop and look at it. It is meant to repre- 
sent .Jesus standing by a door, with a 
lighted lantern in his left hand, and with 


his right hand he is knocking at the door 


and listening for an answer from inside to 
say “Come in.” Look at his face and see 


how much he longs to hear those words.. 


But the door is tightly shut, and you can 
see how long it is since it. was opened, for 
the latch and hinges are rusty, and weeds 
and a tangle of thorns and. briars have 
grown up over and around it, which make 
it now almost impossible to open. Is that 
why the face of Jesus looks so sad, and 
grieved, and longing? I think it is. 
Underneath the picture are the words, 


'* Behold I stand:at the door and knock; 


if any man hear my voice and open the 
door I will come in to him, and will sup 
with him, and he with me.” 

The street door is the door of the soul; 
the picture is a symbol or parable. If the 
door were opened the light would pour in 
from the lantern which Jesus carries ; but 
the door is shut, and'so the soul is dark. 

Just so does'Ged knock at our door. He 
waits for us to listen. Do we hear? 

Sometimes we do. We are tempted, and 
we know it is His voice that tells our 
inmost. heart not to yield. 

Paul said, “See that ye refuse not him 
that speaketh.” Ifwe neglect and do not 
attend to His voice, what are we doing ? 
We are letting the weeds and briars cross 
the door where God knocks and waits to 
enter. He does not force the door; he 
waits till we open it. We must yield 
willingly. But if we do not open the door 
when tirst he knocks the weeds grow fast, 
and the hinges grow rusty, and it will be 
harder to open the next time; a great 
effort will be wanted to get it open. 

A boy does wrong, and he is afraid to 
own it. Afraid? Of what? Of being 
punished, or of having earned a scolding P 
Then he is a coward, if he tries to shirk 
what he has earned. So he tells a lie, to 
hide it; or he tries to make out that some- 
one else is to blame. He heard the knock 


at the door; he knew he was wrong; but |: 
he did not open; he tried not to listen. |- 


And as the door was shut he could not see 
what we see in the picture—the sad and 


‘grieved and anxious face of Jesus waiting 


for us to open. . And as the door was shut 
it was dark inside—the light was shut 
out, and so he did not fully see how wrong 
he was. Lf the only light which we have 
to see with is dim, we can only see dimly. 
“Tf the light that is in thee be darkness, 
how great is that darkness.” 

What does the boy hear now outside the 
door, besides the gentle knock? He 
would like to go and see, but if he listens 
to the voice and opens the door, he will 
have to confess that he did wrong and 
then told a lie about it. No, he will not 
open the door. The sound he hears is of 
the thorns and brambles blowing more and 


‘more across the door, and making it more 


and more difficult to open it. Presently 
the door will be so overgrown and blocked 
up that it will not open at all, till some 
great strong effort is made to open it, and 
till he asks for help to push it open. Then, 
perhaps, with wounds and pain it will be 
opened, and the light will stream in, and 


| he will see how wrong he was. . 


so on through the Psalm. 


So the picture is a parable. Listen for 
the knock, and run at once to open. Clear 
away the weeds, cut down the briars and 
thorns and keep the entrance open; the 
whole place willthen be full of light, and 
no evil thing will be able to stay there. 

And there is one more thing which the 
parable shows us, and that we read in the 
face of Jesus in the picture. His face is 
full of sadness and of longing. Children, 
the sadness'is brought by his finding that 
door shut and overgrown ; the longing is 
for the answer from within which shows 
that we are willing to openit. Is not this 
a reflection of what God feels? Do we 
ever remember that our sin is a grief to 
God; and that He, as our Father, longs 
for us to answer to His voice when He 
speaks to us ? 

Let us carry that thought with us, and 
“see that we refuse not Him that 
speaketh,” GerrRupE Marrinzav. 


THE PILGRIM’S PSALM. 


Frienp and Father of mankind, 
While the ages onward roll, 

Still aspires the immortal mind,— 
Goes on pilgrimage the Soul. 


Times and seasons thou hast none,— 
Hear our hymn at break of day ; 

Speak with us at set.of sun 
As thy pilgrims kneel to pray. 


Go before, the pilgrim’s Guide, 
Lead us on with mystic gleams ; 
Walk with us at eventide ; 
Visit us in nightly dreams. 


With the promised land in sight, 
Lo, we lft our suppliant hands ; 

Cloud by day and Fire by night ! 
Guide us o’er the desert sands. 


Fire by night and Cloud by day! 
Lead thy saints from age to age, 

While they wend upon their way 
In this mortal pilgrimage. 


Guide us to thy holy hill, 
As through wildering ways we roam 
Onward, upward, heavenward still, 
Pilgrims unto God our Home. 


Rosert Wu1son. 


A rrienp from Boston, U.S.A., writes : 
“We have had an impressive out-of-door 
service to usher in the new century. The 
weather favoured us. Thousands of people 
packed the side-walks and part of the 
common near the State House, at a 
quarter to twelve. A choir of a hundred 
veices sang from the balcony of the State 
House— 


Be Thou, O God, exalted high. 


Edward Everett Hale read, so that the 
crowd could hear, ‘ Lord, thou hast been 
our dwelling-place in all generations,’ and 
The choir sang 
again, and then came the Lord’s Prayer, 
clear and reverent on the midnight air, 
Dr. Hale’s voice never failing; then we 
sang “ America.” The service was most 
impressive, and is a memory worth 
having.” 


Waar is-wise? To listen quietly each 
hour to the voice within, for it is divine. 
To pray to God, and to let the loving 
thought of Him be in each act. To serve 


| God by serving and loving all the world.— 


H. W, Dresser. ‘ 
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LONDON, JANUARY 19, 1901. 


CONCENTRATE, AND GO 
FORWARD. 


Yes, both! Gather up your whole 
strength, show that you have strength 
and care to use it. That is the word 
for our Free Churches, as we stand now 
at the beginning of the new time. 


There are signs in more than one part | 


of the country that our people feel the 
significance and urgency of the ‘*‘ new 
occasion,’ which must teach new duty. 
It is true that the leaders of our 
National Conference as yet have made 
no sign publicly, and have issued no 
appeal, and whatever tentative sugges- 
tions of a common Twentieth Century 
Fund were made, met with no sufficient 
response ; but in more than one pro- 
vince concerted efforts are being made 
to mark the dawn of the new century by 
a fresh awakening, more strenuous 
efforts in the joy of a living faith, more 
determined and self-sacrificing service. 

Last week we published a full account 
of what is being done by the Yorkshire 
Unitarian Union. The opening service 
of consecration was heart-stirring and 
uplifting, but the test is yet to come. 
Are the people giving as they. can? 
Are they determined, at some cost, at 
personal sacrifice that will be felt, and 
gladly felt in a true and noble cause, to 
go forward ? Surely faith will remove 
their mountains, and they will at-least 
secure the added strength of service in 
the ministry, which will infuse new 
courage and energy into the feeble 
members, open the way for extended 
efforts and quicken the whole body with 
new life! 

At the same time we heard from the 
Manchester district of what has been 
done through special services in many 
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of the churches there, and what is still 
to be done in the coming weeks, while 
a similar effort is to be made by the 
East Cheshire Union. May the result 
in every instance be, not merely to 
waken fresh interest in the controversial 
aspects of Unitarian theology, but to 
deepen the religious life of the churches, 
to baptise with a new spirit of devotion 
and unselfish service, that the Gospel 
may be preached indeed, and hungry 
hearts be satisfied—that the churches 
may realise as never before the joy of a 
true ministry, and in every quarter of 
the field people may come gladly to join 
in fellowship with those who are glad in 
the service of Gop and a true brother- 
hood. 

This week our correspondent from 
the Midlands, whose modesty, to our 
regret, insists on veiling itself under a 
single initial, sends us an interesting 
account of the condition of the churches 
in that district, and adds some sug- 
gestive thoughts. Since his letter 
reached us we have received an an- 
nouncement of celebrations to be held 
in Birmingham on Jan. 20, 25, and 27, 
when the Unitarians of that city are to 
unite in services of dedication and 
thanksgiving, that all members of their 
churches and missions may be drawn 
into friendly co-operation for the work 
that lies before them. 


It is hoped that the result will be a 
drawing together in closer fellowship of 
hearts that are already committed to the 
great enterprise, and an accession of 
earnestness and power, not only in our 
congregations, but also in their impact on 
the teeming life around them. 


Is it too much to hope that, as a con- 
sequence, our friends in the Midlands 
will take /seriously to heart what GrorGE 
Dawson once called the “petty cash 
account’? of their Association? Bir- 
mingham supports most generously its 
own special Missions to the Poor ; but: 
can the same be said of its care for 
church fellowship throughout the dis- 
trict, for the support and. encourage- 
ment of those who serve in difficult 
outposts, for the extension to neglected 
quarters of the privileges it enjoys? 
Our correspondent makes one sugges- 
tion, which, if carried out, would mean 
a genuine advance in unity of purpose 
and fellow-feeling, and capacity for 
work ; but, perhaps, the Midland Asso- 
ciation is silently determining on 
greater things, which after these united 
meetings will become apparent. 

These to which we have referred are 
among the chief centres of the life of 
our churches, to which, from past ex- 
perience, we rightly look for the greatest 
achievements, and an inspiring leader- 
ship. London also,as we know, has been 
astir, and secured last year its great 
opportunity in the Church Building 
Fund, and the subsidiary Fund which 
is setting free crippled energies in 
churches already in the field; while in 
other parts of the country there is the 
same desire to be doing better work. 

And so we say, Concentrate, and go 
Forward ! 
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The aim should not be doubtful, nor 
the spirit in which the advance is to be 
made. Dr. Drummonp declared it in the 
first of the contributions which we have 
received from a number of our friends, 
“At the Dawn of a Century.” There 
is, as he said, a Divine Life to be incor- 
porated within our life, ‘‘ a fountain of 
eternal blessedness and peace springing 
up within, and turning to finest issues 
the ear thly nature which otherwise no 
culture could redeem from sterility.” 

There is the ideal of Divine Sonship, 
which through Curist has become a 
living force among men, through faith 
and admiration and love to be given an 


entrance into our mind, as a kindling 


power of life, ‘‘ nurtured there through 
the sympathy of souls that have been 
touched by the same heavenly fire.” 


Thus our ideal must be “the Life of 


Cunist within the heart, creating a holy 
and beneficent brotherhood, content to 
bear the cross, and’conquer the world 
by love.” 


Inevery effort, therefore, tostrengthen 
our churches and go forward, the great 
aim must be religion, in the Curist-like 
spirit, for the nurture of the true life of 
the children of Gop. We are to make 
Homes of the Spirit in the only way 
that is possible to us, in loyalty to 
truth, therefore with the clear teaching 
of our Unitarianism and our reverent 
interpretation of the mind of Curisz, 
but always for the one purpose of the 
nurture of that true life, that living 
souls may be brought into communion 
with the Farner, and His will may be 
done on earth as it is in heaven. 


This we are to do, where we have 
already Houses of Prayer, and com- 
panies of brethren gathered, but with 
renewed consecration and more com- 
plete devotion in unselfish service ; and 
we are to do it, to the utmost of our 
strength, wherever the call comes to us 


‘to help our brothers’ need, to go out 


into desolate places, to build fresh 
houses, where the hungry may be 
gathered in, and a true ministry may 
be established. 


We cannot escape the call. It is not 
of our choice that we are witnesses to 
truth in a manner that gives us a sepa- 
rate place of service in the world; and 
we must make our own contribution to 
the spiritual uplifting, the cleansing and 
ennobling of our common life, the heal- 
ing of its wounds, the comforting of its 
sorrows, in every way that opens to us, 
a the hastening of the Kingdom of 

oD. 


To what more glorious service could 
we -be called? Into what happier 
fellowship could we be invited? Our 
Free Churches have a great oppor- 
tunity, if only we will be faithful to 
their high trust. But the demand is 


not for any light or idle thing. It will 


be answered only by brave and devoted 
men and women, who will give abun- 
dantly of their substance and of their 


strength, because they have first given | 


themselves to Gop, and ask to be used 
in His service, 
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ALL HAIL TO THE DAWNING 
CENTURY !* 
BY THE REV. BR. A. ARMSTRONG, B.A. 

I stoop at one end of a long corridor. 
At the end at which I stood it was brightly 
lighted, but the light grew dim toward the 
far end. At my end there were many 
figures moving and all was life and energy. 


At the far end I dimly discerned what’ 
. looked like tombs, and there was a great. 


stillness. ‘Tapestries hung from the walls. 


One of the first tapestries at the far end. 


represented Wellington on the crest of the 
_ hill at Waterloo. Then there were others 
| showing riots and bloodshed in such 
towns as Bristol, Nottingham, and Derby. 
About half-way along the gallery was a 
tapestry showing the tragedies of the 
Mutiny, at Lucknow and Cawnpore. 
Further along and nearer me was repre- 
sented Gladstone addressing the people of 
Midlothian—and then, nearer stil], Glad- 
stone pointing across the seas to the 
massacres in Armenia; and at the very end 
were pictured the burning farms of South 
Africa, and young Englishmen lying 
wounded and dying on the veldt. 

The corridor was the nineteenthcentury. 
Away at the other end, at the beginning, 
hung heavy curtains, and beyond them, I 
understood, was the corridor of the 
eighteenth céntury; and others again 
there were beyond that, seventeenth, six- 
teenth, and I know not how many more. 
But now J turned and stepped forward 
and passed through the curtains that sepa- 
rated the nineteenth century from the 
twentieth. And what did I see? The 
light was dim and I could. not stretch 
my vision far. I could hear the clash of 
‘steel and the rattle of rifles close around 
me, but of the beyond I could see and 
hear nothing. The corridor was empty, 
hollow were the echoes, no furniture was 

_there, no tapestries woven along the walls. 
It all had yet to be made. And then I 
perceived that it was too vast to be called 

a corridor, and that a great throng had 
come with me through that curtained 
doorway—statesmen, writers, preachers, 

soldiers, merchants, crowd upon crowd of 
working men, women, children countless 
for their multitude. And I knew that we 

—that they and I—had to determine 
what the twentieth century should be and 
tomakeit. And a passionate prayer went 
up from my soul to God that His men and 

women might have understanding and 
grace and conscience to furnish well this 
great empty, echoing chamber, and to hang 
its walls with tapestries of peace and 
knowledge and beauty and wise human 
ministries. 

I strained my eyes towards the further 
end of this hall at the entrance of which 
I stood. I strove to discern the folds of 
the curtains there. Now it seemed to me 
that all was dark, that. they hung heavy 
and unillumined. Now there seemed to 
shimmer through them a soft and rosy 
light, a light as of sweet and beautiful 
promise for the centuries to come. 

All prophecy is vain. We long—ah! 
how passionately some of us are longing— 
to see what the dawning century has in 
store. We have overmastering desire for 
good—good for the Church, forour country, 
for the world. But many of us have also 
most heavy fear of evil. There are signs 
and portents that seem very dark. But 

-we cannot tell; we cannot read that’ as 


* A sermon preached in Hope-street Church, 


‘Liverpool, on Sunday evening, Jan. 6, 1901, 


4 France,’ 


yet unwritten scroll, scroll of the records 
of the twentieth Christian century. We 
cannot prophesy. All prophecy is vain. 

Yes, all prophecy is vain, if by prophecy 
you mean mere prediction. But there is 
a deeper and larger meaning to that 
ancient word. .The prophet of old was 
one who linked together in an _ indis- 
soluble bond the conduct of men and the 
reward meted out of God. He said that 
if Israel did well, Jehovah would protect 
Israel ; that if Israel did ill, Jehovah 
would punish Israel. Often the rewards 
or chastisements he predicted did not come 
literally true; for he adventured from 
the principle, which is the impregnable 
stronghold of this greater prophecy, to 
the particular fulfilment, which is matter 
of inference only ; and one may easily go 
wrong ino particular inference. But in 
principle he was right; and the story of 
Israel, like the story of every nation that 
ever dwelt on the earth, is the working 
out in history of the tremendous, the 
awful, the glorious fact of the moral 
government of God. Righteousness only 
exalteth a nation. Selfishness, violence, 
luxury, these alone bring it to shame. 

Now there is no getting over the fact 
that the summing-up of the nineteenth 
century is a huge disappointment to. most 
men of understanding and of conscience. 
Let me recall its opening hopes in the 
words of one who is fast taking rank as a 
good and wise teacher in our midst :— 

At the dawn of the century that is gone, 
old’ men dreamed dreams and young men 
saw visions, and the dreams and visions 
were bright and beautiful. The might and 
majesty of a people had been manifested 
and, in spite of a temporary 
lapse into military despotism, the 
lesson had gone home to millions of men 
over the face of Europe, and _ liberty, 
equality, fraternity passed from vague 
aspirations into hopeful ideals of present 
policy. The new age of reason was swiftly 
dispelling the superstitious clouds with 
which kings and priests and aristocracies 
had kept from the people the knowledge 
of their rights and their power. A few 
decades would suffice to transform the 
ancient order and establish peace, prosperity 
and happiness among men. The dream of 
such men as Wordsworth, Shelley, Godwin, 


Owen, was not so extravagant as it now } 


appears. The new doctrine of Free Trade 
which was to bind nations by a common 
bond of palpable self-interest, harmonised 
with the loftier feelings of cosmopolitan 
humanity that filled men, like Kant, Rous- 
seau, Goethe, and was the distinctive badge 
of free thought in polities. The barriers 
of nations seemed visibly melting away, an 
age of militarism was giving way before 
the new industrialism in which the marvels 
of mechanical invention, and of the new- 
born sciences, opened visions of wealth 
beyond the dreams of avarice. A peaceful 
educated proletariate should everywhere 
arise and, handling the keys of knowledge, 
enter upon their kingdom; reason and 
justice would recognise the equal rights of 
all men to ‘‘life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness,’? and truly national or 
international co-operation would distribute 
political power and*economic resources so 
as to realise the equality of all men.* 

Such were the golden hopes a hundred 
years ago. And the first half-century 
saw much to justify these hopes. A 
thirty years’ peace fostered industry 
and invention. The awful crash of war 
came then in the fifties ; but again in the 
sixties and the seventies came much noble 
and progressive legislation making for the 
happiness of the people. And it seemed 


* J, A. Hobson, in the New Age, Jan. 3, 1901, 


as if men looking back from 1900 would 
discern—in England at least, and amongst 
the Anglo-Saxon race—a real and large 
advance in all that goes to make the 
kingdom of God on earth. 

But now has come the close; and with 
the opening of the twentieth century we 
are forced. to recognise that silently and 
surely certain great and sinister forces of 
evil have been. growing into power and 
now threaten the very foundations of 
civilisation and religion. These are 
luxury and greed in the daily habits of 
men, and the colossal power of money— 
of the great material interests welded 
together in unscrupulous alliance—in the 
affairs of government and __ political 
management. So that the new hopes of 
the new century are faltering hopes, 
hopes overcast by a great and dark 
shadow; and if we have faith for the 
future—as I for one still have—it must 
be founded in the conviction that certain 
great and noble virtues of our race will yet 
come once more to the front, will refuse to 
be overwhelmed, will lay hold of our 
civilisation yet in this twentieth century 
and compeljit to the ways of righteousness 
and of true and enduring national great- 
ness. 

Those great and noble virtues, which I 
believe still to lie close to the base of 
English character, are aireal reverence for 
truth, a real love of good, a real passion 
for justice. 

You will have observed that an enter- 
prising periodical has gathered from a 
large number of distinguished men their 
several opinions as to what is the greatest 
need of the twentieth century. There is 
a considerable consensus of authority in 
assertion of the need of simpler lives and 
more unselfish motives. But there is one 
answer that stands out conspicuous for 
briliancy and truth. It comes from one 


‘from whose words- and actions I have 


often profoundly differed; but I do 
homage to the genius and the strength of 
his reply.. Asked what is the greatest 
need of the twentieth century, Mr. Keir 
Hardie gives his answer in a single word, 
a single syllable. That word, that 
syllable, is “* Men.” 

“Men!” Yes, God knows that is the 
need of our time, the need of the im- 
pending time. On the supply of men 
depend the issues of this dawning century 
—whether when it dies, the greatness of 
England shall be no more,, the leadership 
of the human race be passed to some 
worthier stock, or whether still every- 
where the oppressed, the struggling, 
striving nationalties shall look to England 
as the heart and centre of human free- 
dom, the foundation of righteousness, the 
upholder of truth and justice between the 
hemispheres and continents. 

“Men!” Yes, men. And let me add 
“and women.” Those two words would 
have made Keir Hardie’s the complete, 
the perfect answer to that momentous 
question set to him to solve. 

Yes, Men and Women. 

What do we mean? Are there not 
plenty? Are not our cities swarming with 
men and women? Are not they spread- 
ing over every quarter of the globe till 
some surmise that a few generations hence 
there will lack earth-space for them all? 
Men and women our want! Why, how 
they teem in their myriads and millions. 

Ab! but it is not quantity, but quality ; 
nor the number, but the nature of the 
Men and Women of which we thinks 


Nas, 
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For what is a man after the fashion 
which Keir Hardie meant when he said, 
“The greatest need of the coming time is 
Men” ? 


A Man; first, he is a being differing 
from any other on this earth in that he 
has a free mind, a power of reason that 
can grip great problems, see through many 
a bewilderment, lay hold of the factors of 
truth amid the wilderness of falsehood, 
and knit them together in propositions, in 
principles, in laws of the reason for the 
guidance of himself and of his comrades. 
The true man does not take his opinions, 
but he makes them. It is nothing to him 
whether the crowd shouts this way or that. 
It is nothing to him that this doctrine is 
praised, that. that. is blamed. He knows 
that the crowd is often wrong, that it may 
swing round to-morrow. He knows that 
the true doctrine is often blamed, the false 
doctrine assiduously praised. He seeks 
facts, orders them according to the laws of 
thought, builds up conclusions carefully, 
dispassionately, allows no sweep of popular 
passion to blur his intellectual perceptions. 
Such menu are rare. But the man who 
thus keeps his mind in freedom and in 
intellectual activity, is, so far, such a man 
as Keir Hardie had in mind when he said, 
“ The primal need of our new century is 
men.” 


And, secondly, a man—a man worthy’ to 
be called a man—has will. He takes his 
own aim, pursues his own course, knows 
difficulty only as a thing that is to be over- 
come, discouragement only as a foe that 
is to be disregarded, failure, disappoint- 
ment, only as challenges toa fresh attempt. 
He decides the thing he desires to achieve, 
and he goes for it steadfastly, with even 
pulse, clear eye, and steady step, though 
men smile or sneer or scorn or scold or 
scourge. So far, his purpose, the thing he 
wills, may be worthy or unworthy, mean or 
noble, selfish or chivalric, to make a fortune 
or to bless a city, to wrest to himself great 
power or to do a service to his nation, to 
hear his name spoken by the lips of thou- 
sands or to redeem the souls of sinners. 
But the characteristic is that he brings 
will to bear on it, and advances towards it 
by the unswerving pressure and force of 
will. Such power of mind and will had 
that rough democrat in view when he 
said, ‘‘ What we need in this new-born 
time is men.” 


What we need is Men—men of free 
mind and steadfast will. Yes; but one 
more qualification goes to the man who is 
a Man such as our epoch needs. Not only 
free mind and steadfast will, but mind 
and will consecrated to the highest ends. 
Then is the man equipped indeed, and 
whatever be his rank and place, lowly and 
small though seem his sphere, he is a 
Man, a Son of God, a Maker and Shaper 
of his time. There must beat in him great 
and noble passions, such passions as 
cleanse and sanctify the soul, passion for 
truth, passion for justice, passion for pro- 
gress, passion for freedom. The cobbler 
at his bench, the sailor before the mast, if 
there burn in him passions such ag these, 
is a greater man than the scheming 
statesman who plans for his own advance- 
ment, or the general who wins battles in 
an unworthy cause. What we need is 
Men, and it is these that are the Men; and 
there is no youth now entering on the un- 
trodden way of this new century but, if he 
brace himself and make resolve, may be of 
the band of Men who are of this fashion, 


Oe ee mee | 


and who make the times in which they 
live, 

What we need is Men. So said Keir 
Hardie, and I add a conjunction and a 
noun: What'we want is Men and Women. 

The true Woman also may have all 
these high qualities of the nobler man- 
hood. The time is past when we could 
think that the march of reason and the. 
building up of thought was not for 
women. They, too, have power of mind 
which they may train, if they will, to the 
formation of independent opinion, the 
structure of personal conviction, the 
seizure of new forms and aspects of living 
truth. But there is something more for 
them—a responsibility which rests on 
them even more heavily, if possible, than 
on the men. For it is part of the subtle 
influence of sex on sex that the trend and 
drift of the character of any age depends 
even more upon the women than on the 
men. Where the women think lightly 
of idleness and selfishness, where the 
women give currency to conventional 
standards of right and wrong, where the 
women care little about truth or justice 
or freedom, above all where the women 
care little about purity in men, there but 
few men will rise to the stature of the 
noblest manhood; the majority will con- 
form to the standard which the women 
set. But where the women cherish a great 
and high ideal, there the men will be 
awakened and aroused. For if a man 
love a woman in whom glows this lofty 
loyalty to truth and right, be she mother, 
sister, betrothed, or wife, or friend, that 
ideal passion passes from her to him, 
cleansing all.the chambers of his soul, 
and setting before. his spiritual vision the 
high calling of a son of God. Women 
often think that there is hardly anything 
that they can do. They are careless of 
the great and holy trust of womanhood. 
Yet not only have they, like men, oppor- 
tunities of direct and invaluable service, 
but to them is given a power of influenc- 
ing character, of setting up ideals, of 
impregnating with high purposes, which 
few men possess. And if we are to name 
but one, it would be at least as true to 
say, “ What the age wants is women,” as 
this which the sturdy democrat has said, 
“What the twentieth century needs is 
men.” 

And so, All hail! thou dawning century 
with thy unsolved mystery of 30,000 days. 
What shalt thou bring forth? What grace 
and glory, what virtue and high fame ? 
What wrongs and woes, what shame and 
bitter tears of penitence ? 
We can ouly pray “ God give thee Men and 
Women.” God give thee soldiers brave and 
loyal, not to. wield the sword, but by pen 
and speech, by toil and deed, to serve and 
save. God give thee statesmen wise and 
good, patriots with that higher patriotism 
which cares most that the nation shall be 
just and true. God give thee poets who 
shall sing to thee pure ideals. God give 
thee preachers who ‘shall rouse the con- 
science, seers who shall. tell of God, 
prophets who shall make His word of fire 
burn in the hearts of men. God give thee 
merchants honourable, diligent in business, 
fervent in spirit, serving the Lord. God 
give thee patient loyal workers with the 
hands, who shall do honest work, shaping 
honourably the wood and the stone and the 
metal and the cotton and the wool to their 
ordered purposes. God give thee Men of 
free and strong intelligence, of unswerving 
will, of consecrated purpose. God give thee 
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Women who shall make homes beautiful, 
who shall speak for truth, for justice and 
for purity, and instil into the growing 
minds and opening hearts of the 
children and the youths reverence to God 
and principles and purposes which shall 


make for the coming of His kingdom of 


peace and love. 

So when our children’s children draw 
near to the curtains that hang at the far 
end of this long corridor into which our 
feet have passed, may they look back and 
see that love has gone far to conquer hate, 
that service has displaced greed, that 
temperance has conquered luxury, that 
peace has won her victory over the violence 
of war. And setting their hands to draw 
aside those hanging folds, may they gaze 
into another century on beyond, which 
shall be filled with the spirit of Christ and 
the light of the love of God! 


LOWER MOSLEY-STREET SCHOOLS, 
MANCHESTER. , 


J. H. REYNOLDS’ JUBILEE. 


On Saturday, Jan. 12, a most interest- 
ing meeting was held at the Lower 
Mosley-street Schools, Manchester, for the 
purpose of presenting an address to Mr. 
John Henry Reynolds on the celebration 
of his fifty years’ connection with the 
schools, and also to present to Mrs. 
Reynolds an oil painting of her husband 
and a replica of the same to the schools. 

Among many old friends present were 
the Rev. 8. A. Steinthal (in the chair), 
Colonel Pilcher, the Rev. H. P. and Mrs. 
Barrow, Mr. 8. B. Worthington, Mr. and 
Mrs. R. Wade, the Rey. C. Roper, Mr. A. 
Nixon, Mr. N. Dumyille, and Mr. T. 
Ashcroft. 

Letters of regret were received from 
many friends unable to be present, and 
among some read were those from the 
Misses Gaskell, the Rev. J. Drummond, 
the Rev. W. H. Drummond, Messrs. C. E. 
Schwann, M.P., George Smith, R. D. 
Darbishire, Ald. Hoy, and Mr. Harry 
Rawson. : 

The CHArrMAN, in his opening remarks, 
said it gave him the greatest pleasure to 
preside at that representative meeting. 
He spoke of the Jong services of Mr. 
Reynolds in the schools and the great 
work he had done and was still doing, 
not only for the schools, but for the whole 
of the citizens of Manchester, and said 
that the letters of Alderman Hoy and 
Mr. Harry Rawson testified to the great- 
ness of the aims of Mr. Reynolds. 

Mr. 8S. B. Worrurineron, said that 
sixty-five years ago he taught in the old 
school in the cellar off Mosley-street, and 
of all the ceremonies he had taken part 
in none gave him greater pleasure than 
this. The members of the school and its 
friends were doing great honour to them- 
selves and the schools, in taking this step 
to honour Mr. Reynolds, who with his 
untiring energy had given the whole devo- 
tion of his life to his work. He was 
honoured, not only in their midst in Man- 
chester, but all over the country, and no 
meeting of persons interested in Technical 
Education in this country was completely 
representative if Mr. Reynolds was not 
present. 

» Colonel PiucHeEr, in making the presenta- 
tion to Mr, Reynolds, said to him it was a 
great privilege to act as the mouthpiece of 
the members and friends of the school on 
that auspicious and almost unique occasion, 
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for he entered the schools as a teacher at 


_ almost the same time that Mr. Reynolds 
‘entered as a 


scholar and had the 
opportunity of watching the development of 
the abilities of Mr. Reynolds. It was no 
light thing for a man of forty years of 
age to change the whole tenour of his life 
and to build up a successful career, yet 
Mr. Reynolds had done this, for he was in 
his fortieth year when appointed to the 


secretaryshiv of the Mechanics Institu- 


tion; and when later on the Manchester 
Corporation took over the institution and 


‘gave it the title of Technical School Mr. 


Reynolds was appointed director, and 


every one knew to what.a successful issue 


the work of that institution had been 
brought. It gave him the great pleasure 
to present the address which was read as 


i follows ae 


Dear Mr. Reynolds,— 

Your friends of the Lower Mosley-street 
Schools gladly avail themselves of the 
fiftieth anniversary of your entering the 
schools on the first Sunday in January, 1851, 
to express to you their joy that you celebrate 
the day not only still connected with the 
school, but with a rich record of self-devoted 
and .successful service rendered to all the 
branches of the school and to unnumbered 
members of its classes as well as the great 
city in which it has been a_ beneficial 
institution. eer ; 

They cannot recount the many ways in 
which you have since you were a scholar in 
the day and Sunday-school repaid the good 
influences you received there by earnest 
cousecration to the promotion of all that 
you deemed the noblest purposes of the 
school which you have loved so warmly, but 
they gratefully recognise how the achieve- 
ments of your riper years have shed re- 
fiected honour on the training place of your 
younger days. — 

' The portrait which will hang upon the 
school walls amid memorials of those whom 
you have loved and revered as your own 
teachers and fellow-workers will be an 
encouragement to others to tread in your 
footsteps, and a proof to them that faithful 
services: such as you have given ever win 
respect, gratitude and love. 

- With earnest prayer that you may for 
many years be spared to see the fruits of 
your Jabour and rejoice in the respect and 
love of your friends.—We are, &c. 


Miss Herrorp, in a few well-chosen 
kindly words, presented the portrait to 


Mrs. Reynolds. 
'- Mr. Reynoups, who was received with 


loud applause, and the singing of “ Auld 
Lang Syne,” said he began to feel after all 
the kind words that had been said that he 
belonged to the past century. He felt 
that there were very many men and 
women who had been in the school far 
more worthy of such memories to-day. 
Although he had not always agreed with 
his colleagues, he assured them his 
differences had always been in the’ truest 
possible sincerity. He called the Lower 
the School of 
Freedom, and whatever he was to-day he 
owed the whole of his success to the ideas 


_ and examples, put before him in the old 


school. It had been atrue Alma Mater to 


him. Other duties had for twenty-three 


years claimed the greater part of his time 
and he had not given that service that. he 
formerly did. How much he could do 
in the few years left to him he could not 
say, but what he could do he would most 
willingly. He felt that the Schools were 
honouring not only himself, but his whole 
family, and on their behalf he thanked 


- them most heartily. * . 
- Mr. A. E. Sreinrwat, in accepting the 


f 


os 
pat 


portrait on behalf of the schools, said it 
was a memorial to all those present and to 
come, of long and faithful services. 

Rey. H. P.’ Barrow, Messrs. A. Nixon, 
T. C. Abbott, R. Burrows, 8. Ashcroft, R. 
Wade and H. Hyde, also took part in the 
proceedings. ' f 


NOTES FROM AMERICA. 


Wirnin the past few weeks several 
events have occurred on this side which 
may interest Unitarian readers in England. 

First of all, we have dedicated four new 
church buildings—one in Los Angeles, 
California, two in the South, and one in 
Ottawa, the capital of Canada. Of this 
last some of you have heard. It is a neat 
and well-devised stone structure, occupy- 
ing one of the finest sites in the city. The 
Ottawa Unitarian Society is only about 
two years old, But under the vigorous 
leadership of the Rev. Albert Walkley, 
who was sent there by the American Unit- 
arian Association, it has had a most grati- 
fying growth. Generous aid in building 
its house of worship has been received 
from churches and individuals in the 
States, and especially from the Women’s 
Alliance, an organisation that is always 
lending a hand to good enterprises. A 
donation of £100, also, was received from 
the British and Foreign Unitarian Asso- 
ciation. This gift was especially prized, 
and did more than perhaps any other to 
strengthen and encourage the brave young 
society. 

A recent event of considerable interest 
has been the celebration of the fiftieth 
anniversary of the first Unitarian service 
held on the Pacific coast of America. Up 
to fifty-two years ago that whole coast, 
where now are great and populous States 
of English-speaking people, was occupied 
solely by Red Indians and afew Spaniards. 
But in, 1848 gold was discovered in 
California. The result was an immense 
rush of gold-seekers to the new region in 
1849-50. The immigrants came for the 
most part by sea, and the port at which 
they landed was San Francisco, then a 
region of bare sand-hills: But in an 
incredibly short time a town sprang up. 
Late in 1850, just fifty years ago, a 
Unitarian minister from New England 
appeared upon the scene. Soon arrange- 
ments were made for him to preach in a 
rude little hali, After the service twenty- 
five men remained to provide means for 
the continuation of worship regularly, 
and to take measures for the establish- 
ment of a Unitarian church. In a few 
weeks “The First Unitarian Society of 
San Francisco”? was organised. Already 
the town had a population of many 
thousands, sheltered in tents and build- 
ings of the crudest structure. But 
perhaps a more strange conglomeration of 
humanity was never seen. It was a city 
of men without families, without women 
or children, without the gentle and 
civilising influences that belong to home. 
It was a community of men alone, drawn 
from every part of the world by the wild 
chase for gold, with no background of 
history or family ties, with no attachments 
to the soil, with no cohesion, with no 
common purpose except material gain. 
How could a church take root in such a 
soil? And yet it did, and vigorous root. 
San Francisco has now become a great and 
wealthy city, with commercial houses doing 
business with all parts of the world, with 
palatial residences and parks and art, 
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with a well-organised and most complete 
educational. system, including schools of 
science, technical and professional schools, 
and two large universities among the best 
equipped and most amply endowed in 
America, Her religious growth has kept 
pace with her commercial and educational 
development. We have now in the city 
and its suburbs five Unitarian churches, 
and on the: Pacific Coast thirty... Our first 
church in San Francisco has had a dis- 
tinguished and influential career. To its 
pulpit in 1860 came the brilliant Thomas 
Starr King who, in his too short ministry 
of four years, made the Unitarian name 
known and respected from British Colum- 
bia to Mexico. His ministry covered the 
trying time of the American war for the 
Union, and it is believed that his energy 
and eloquence were more effective than 
any other single. cause in preventing the 
State of California from seceding from 
the Union and joining the Southern Con- 
federacy. When he died the whole State 
mourned his loss. <A fine statue to his 
memory stands in the Golden Gate Park 
in San Francisco, placed there by the city. 
His church was fortunate in choosing as 
his successor the Rev. Horatio Stebbins, 
aman of great dignity and ability, who 
preserved. for his pulpit the prestige 
which Mr. King had gained for it, and 
throughout his long ministry of thirty- 
four years (until his resignation two years 
ago) was perhaps the most influential 
clergyman in California. It was to this 
pulpit that the Rev. Stopford W. Brooke, 
son of your honoured Stopford A. Brooke, 
of London, was called last year, after 
serving the church six months with marked 
acceptance. The regret was general and 
most sincere that he did not accept the 
call. 

I began to tell of the revent celebration 
of the fiftieth anniversary of the beginning 
of Unitarian work ‘in San_ Francisco. 
Naturally the most notable meeting was 
held in the First Church; but the other 
Unitarian churches of the city and vicinity, 
and, indeed, most of our leading churches 
on the coast, observed the day, so that the 
occasion was one of widespread and general 
interest. 

I wonder if you have had reports on 
your side of a very significant meeting 
recently held in New York. It was an 
interdenominational “Conference of Re- 
ligion” of two days’ duration. The 
denominations most active in it were the 
Congregationalists, Episcopalians, Presby- 
terians, and Unitarians; but ten other 
denominations were represented, including 
the Jews. It followed somewhat in the 
path of the Parliament of Religions which 
attracted so much attention in connection 
with the World’s Exposition in Chicago in 
1893. The attendance was large, the 
spirit was most earnest. We have pro- 
bably never before in this country had a 
great religious gathering of any kind from 
which the sectarian spirit was so wholly 
absent, and in which orthodox and 
liberals worked together so fraternally and 
heartily. 

The motto of the Conference was: ‘“ Re- 
ligions are many, Religion is one. Re- 
ligion unites those whom _ theology 
divides.” The aim was to see what the 
different religious bodies have in common, 
and what they can do together. Surely 
this is something new in the world. The 
Conference adjourned to meet in one of 
the interior cities of the State in a year, 
and again in New York in two years. 
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Thus it is hoped that the good work 
which has been so auspiciously begun will 
go on. 

It will not be out of place if, in closing, 
I turn from America to England and 
India long enough (now that the terrible 
Indian famine is passing away) to express 
my very sincere and earnest gratitude to 
the English Unitarians whose. generosity. 
flowed. for so many months into the 
Brahmo Somaj Famine Fund} and made 
that fund such a marked and _ gratifying 
success. Numerous and ample reports 
and letters have come to Mr. Pritchard 
and others in England, many of which 
have been printed, showing the deep 
gratitude of the Indian people for the aid 
extended to them in their, distress, and 
the large amount of suffering that has 
been relieved by the Fund. Extended 
reports and letters have also come to me 
from private sources, which, if I could lay 
them before your readers, would make 
every donor to the Fund increasingly 
grateful that he had a part, however 
humble, in this work of true Christian 
brotherhood. .As the one who, with 
some trembling, ventured to take the 
initiative in appealing through Tus 
Inquirer and the Christian Life: for the 
creation of such a Famine Fund, I want 
personally to thank all givers, from Miss 
Durning-Smith whose generous cheque 
for £500 was received almost by return 
mail after the appeal went out, down to 
the children in so many homes’ who 
with unselfish hearts sent their penny 
savings. J. T. SuNDERLAND. 

Toronto, Dee. 29. 


SOUTH-EAST WALES UNITARIAN 
SOCIETY. 

THE quarterly meeting was held at the 
General Baptist Chapel, Nottage, on 
Monday, Jan. 14, Mr. G. CarstaKe 
Tompson, of Cardiff, in the chair. 

The General Committee met in the 
afternoon at 3.15. Reports were received 
from different churches, which indicated 
that the various activities in connection 
with the Church life of. the district were 
efficiently carried on, in spite of the fact 
that several congregations are at the 
present time without settled ministers. 

The question of a Twentieth Century 
Fund, which has been initiated for the 
purpose mainly of assisting in liquida- 
ting debts on chapels in Wales, was con- 
sidered. It would greatly rejoice the 
hearts of workers to see a. Welsh 
Unitarian Fund of £3,000. Those who 
know of the great work that waits to 
be done in South Wales will warrant 
that such a fund would only be put to 
good uses, the liquidating of chapel debts 
receiving first consideration. It was 
resolved that “ this Society heartily com- 
mends the Twentieth Century Fund to 
the churches, and asks them to open a 
subscription list forthwith.” With the 
hearty co-operation of all Welsh Unit- 
arians, the movement cannot fail’'to be a 
great success. 

At 5 o'clock the delegates and friends 
sat down to tea, kindly provided in the 
school-room by the Nottage friends. 

The Ministers’ Union met in the chapel 
at 6 o'clock, the Rev. R. J. Jonzs, M.A., 
occupying the chair... The subject under 
consideration was “ The Basis of Member- 
ship for our Churches.” An interesting 
and profitable discussion followed, to which 
all the ministers contributed. 


At 7.30 a public meeting, preceded by a 
devotional service conducted by the Rev. 
Davin Evans (Congregatioual), was held 
in the chapel, the Rev. W. J. Psriurps in 
the chair. The subject was “A Few 
Words of Encouragement to the Congrega- 
tion in View of our Responsibilities and 
Duties in the Twentieth Century.” The 
following ministers addressed the meeting, 
in speeches of about ten minutes each :— 
The Revs. D. J. Williams, David Rees, 
W. Tudor Jones, David Evans, T. J. 
Jenkins, J. T. Davies, and R. J. Jones. 
The addresses were listened to with rapt 
attention, and hytmn and_ benediction 
brought an inspiring meeting to a close. 


PROVINCIAL LETTER. 


THE MIDLANDS. 


Ovr religion sits lightly upon us. We 
want rousing to greater activity, and 
nothing short of persecution will have the 
desired effect. 

The fires of July, 1/91, went out; the 
rioters were brought to trial. Priestley, 
the chief object of their fury, left England 
never to return; and, eighty years after- 
wards, a statue.of him was set up in the 
centre of Birmingham. Some feared that 
mischief would be done to it, but their 
fears were groundless, and it stands un- 
harmed to this day. Is another riot 
needed ? ‘Are fresh persecutors to arise 
to draw us together and show that our 
religion is a living thing ? 

Less than a hundred years ago it was a 
penal offence to deny the doctrine of the 
Trinity, and every avowed Unitarian was 
an offender against the law of the land. 
The law has been repealed, and deniers of 
the doctrine are plentiful, and may be 
found among the members of all churches 
and of none; but the number of those 
who ally themselves openly with one of 
our churches is not greatly increased. 

We pride ourselves, and justly too, 
upon our freedom of thought and action, 
and we follow after Truth wherever she 
may lead us. Acting on these principles 
some of our friends refuse to take the 
Unitarian name for their churches, though 
they will accept it for the individual 
members, and they ave supported in this 
by the emphatic declaration of the late 
Dr. Martineau on the subject. The result 
is that the building used for worship is 
called by any name except Unitarian, and 
is very often only known by the name of 
the street in which it is placed. And this 
is done in the name of freedom, and with 
the desire to jealously guard against any 
semblance of sectarianism or being bound 
by a creed. 

Attempts have been made at various 
times to coin.a name for our churches 
which shail be undogmatie, but, so far, the 
attempts have been in vain. Are we to 
change our name in the new century, and 
what is it to be? ' 

One of our principal churches in Bir- 
mingham boldly places the word Unitarian 
in letters of gold on the board in front of 
the building: another of such churches 
steadily refuses to use the word at all. 
Others, again, retain the old word Presby- 
terian, which is apt to be confounded with 
the orthodox churches who use that name. 
Though the word Unitarian was originally 
dogmatic in meaning as opposed to 
Trinitarian, it has come to have a wider 


significance, and I cannot see why it should 
not be universally used by our body so 


long as the trust deeds of our chapels are » 


perfectly open. We are known by the 
name and should not be ashamed or afraid 
to use it, even though its exact meaning 
may be too narrow to accurately express 
our real position in the religious world. 

The simplicity, and rationalism of our 
views as well as their unpopularity are in 
themselves sources of weakness. Having 
no creed necessary to salvation we cannot 
make the same appeal to the fears of the 
people as other churches make. 
preach the gospel, but attach no pains or 
penalties to non-belief in a creed. We 
believe in the usefulness for good of a 
church and its institutions, but attendance 
at the services is not looked upon as a 
necessity. 

We draw our congregations aot only 
from our own people, but also from those 
belonging to other sects or no sect, and [ 
fear that too little trouble is taken to 
make such persons welcome at our 
services. We expect the people to come 
and come aguin, and the congregation, so 
to speak, to keep itself together. This is 
impossible, and if we want success we 
must set about our work with at least the 
same amount of energy and determination 
that we should use if we meant to succeed 
in a commercial undertaking. 

Are we going to drop theology from our 
religion in the new century, or rather, are 
we going to mix with it all kinds of 
theology? There is a mistiness in the 
theological atmosphere, and we seem to 
be relapsing into a state of comfortable 
compromise or indifference. In one of 
our churches in this district the congrega- 
tion sing at Christmas time about the 
A mystery of Bethlehem” and “the child 
all power possessing”; and when a new 
place of worship was opened in Birming- 


ham by the Unitarians a few years ago, . 


we were told by one of the congregation 
that they did not profess nor did they 
deny the doctrine of the Trinity. Are we 
going to wipe out the past and hide in 
oblivion all that our forefathers suffered 
for the truth and for the faith we are 
supposed 'to hold dear ? 

To fill our churches are we to nae ses 
our principles? We were told by the 
Roman Catholic candidate during the 
recent, School Board contest in Birming- 
ham, that ‘‘as his hearers knew, a Unit- 
arian was not a Christian,’ and this, I 
suppose, because we do not accept the 
orthodox view of Christ. When attention 
is called in such a public manner to the 
light in which we are regarded from a 
religious point of view by a wealthy and 
influential church, it should remind us 
that we must be prepared to hold our own 
when the necessity arises, even though it 
may be distasteful to us to have to do so. 
As Iremarked in a former letter, “not 


that we have in any way changed our - 


theological position, but the tendency is 
to make the most of the religion which is 
common to all the churches of Christen- 
dom,” ‘ Religion above theology is now 
our motto,” as one of our leading minis- 
ters once said. With this I agree; and 
when ‘theology is banished from all the 
churches of the land ours will go with it, 
but not till then. Unitarianism has made 
great strides during the nineteenth cen- 
tury, and the sketch of its history, lately 
appearing in Tue Inquirer, shows this 


very clearly; but (the writer agrees that — 


our churches ‘must be true to their own 
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truth,” and that “as Unitarians we are as 
deeply convinced as ever of the need of 
witness to truth.” Let us not forget also 
that many have come to us from other 
churches, often at. great personal sacrifice 
and at the cost of breaking old friend- 
ships; and that they have abandoned the 
creeds with which they were formerly 
bound, to breathe in the freer air we 
enloy and adopt the simple faith we hold 
ear. 


. As to our ‘endeavours in the new 
century, there is work enough to do to 


- maintain the churches already existing in 


a state of efficiency. Two are now with- 
out ministers, Wolverhampton and Small 
Heath, and in the case of some others a 
change must take place before long. But 
what I should like to see is a 
strengthening of the feeling of unity 
among the different churches in the dis- 
trict, the feeling that they have a common 
cause and that all are working towards 
the same object.. There is nothing like 
w little self-sacrifice to impress such a 
feeling upon us, and I would suggest that 
every member of every congregation in 
the Midland district shall celebrate the 
opening of the twentieth. century by 
eurolling himself as a subscriber of a 
shilling a year to the funds of the Mid- 
land Christian Union. - A substantial sum 
might thus be added yearly to the funds, 
the subscribers would be members of the 
union and have a voice in its management 
and would take an interest in its concerns. 
I have made a similar suggestion within 
the last few months, and I make it again 
in the hope that something practical may 


‘come of it. 


The very important question of giving 
to our young people some definite Unit- 
arian teaching and a knowledge of our 
history must not be lost sight of. 
Tf they are not grounded in these 
things in their youth, ‘how are they 
to hold their own against the attacks 


‘of those who differ from us when they 


grow up to years of discretion? <A few 
lectures every year by the minister, with 
references to the books in the chapel 
library, might help in this direction. ‘To 
my mind there are few things more im- 
portant than missionary work to strengthen 
our churches, whether done by the minister 
himself or a layman or a missionary 
appointed for this special work. Merely 
seeing the minister on a Sunday is not 
enough. We want to shake him by the 
hand, to chat with him, to have his sym- 
pathy in our concerns, to feel that he is 


our friend, and these things must be done | 


on the week-day as well as on Sunday. 


And, of course, we must do all we can to 


help our minister if we look to him to 
help us. 


We should not forget that our con- 
gregations are founded on a popular basis 
and on a footing of equality for all. We 
are not like the Methodists, for instance. 
The President of the Conference, in his 
New Year’s address to the members of the 
Methodist Church, reminds them that they 
are distinguished from mere adherents as 


they have accepted the responsibilities 


involved in church membership ; that they 
form a series of inner circles, in which 
social and spiritual fellowship is the ruling 
principle; they also bear the financial 
burdens of the church, and take the lead 
in its spiritual enterprise. He then reminds 
them of the vast numbers of people who 


gather round the church without forming 
ar ’ j 4 ’ 


it. 
inner circle of life and fellowship in all 
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Then he urges Methodists to make the 


their churches so attractive that the 
members of the congregations will long to 
enter into it. 

We Unitarians have no such distinc- 
tions as these, no inner circles nor outer 
ones, but merely one circle into which all 
who sympathise with us are invited to 
enter and take their share in matters 
affecting the welfare of the congregation 
as a whole. Nor are we held in bondage 
as the Roman Catholics are, and liable to 
be called to account by a pastoral letter 
such as that issued last month by Car- 
dinal Vaughan and the English Roman 
Catholic Bishops, in which they deplore 
the existence of the Liberal Catholics, 
being those who substitute the principle 
of private judgment for that of obedience 
to religious authority. The writers of the 
letter consider that ‘indiscriminate read- 
ing was perhaps the most insidious form 
under which the poison of rationalism 
and unbelief was injected into the soul.” 
“To read without necessity matter calcu- 
lated to create doubt or to sap faith was 
a sin against religion and the First Com- 
mandment,” they say. If this state of 
things exists to any great extent it ought 
to inspire us with fresh ‘hope for the 
spread of our. principles. 

> As to our outlook for the future, we 
must move with the times as we have 
done in the past. We cannot stand 
still. We have made great progress 
in the years gone by, not so much 
in the increase of our numbers as to- 
wards the realisation of our ideal of 
undogmatic religious fellowship. 

In closing this letter I cannot do better 
than quote that deeplyreligious book ‘‘ The 
Handbook of »*Rational Piety” :—“It 
matters everything to every man that he 
should be devotedly faithful to that which 
is divinest to his own soul. Not only will 
the power over our hearts of any form of 
religion we may profess be lessened, but 
the moral strength of our characters will 
be enfeebled, if, having real convictions, 


‘we hold them timidly and apologetically, 


and do not treat them as pearls of so great 
a price that it is well to go and sell all 
that we have to possess their glory. 
Thoroughuess of devotion to our own 
highest thoughts will alone sustain the 
noblest life of our souls.” 

With these few thoughts and sugges- 
tious, gathered together at the call of the 
Editor, let us here in the Midlands go forth 
with fresh hope into the new century that 
opens before us. H. 


Tue National Simultaneous Mission of 
the Evangelical Free Churches is to open 
in London on Monday, Jan. 28, with a 
noon service in the Guildhall, at which 
the Lord Mayor is to be present, and. Dr. 
Parker,is to preach. The Mayors of all 
the new London boroughs are also being 
invited. The Mission, so far as London 
is concerned, is to close on Feb, 4, and in 
country it is to be held from Feb. 16 to 26. 
The Mission, which is a great united 
twentieth century effort, is, as the 
Christian World says, a “ campaign 
against religious indifference outside the 
Churches and smug self-satisfaction within 
them.” The February number of the 
Free Church Chronicle is to be published 
next week, and wil) be a special Mission 
MMO DCr Gee Tc i. oa 7 
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NEWS FROM THE CHURCHES. 


[Notices and Reports for this Department should 
be as brief as possible, and be sent in by Thursday 
Morning.] 


—<— ~~ 


Belfast: All Souls’x—On Sunday evening the 
Rev. W. H. Drummond preached a sermon on 
“Lessons from the Life and Work of Professor 
Huxley.” The biography, he said, came appro- 
priately at the end of a century, summing up the 
meaning and content of a great intellectual move- 
ment. Having spoken of Huxley’s relations to 
other great men of science, and of his attitude 
towards criticism and truth, Mr. Drummond con- 
cluded that Huxley’s work helped religion far more 
than it had hindered it. His influence had been 
that of the wind and fire. He had consumed and 
he had purified. He had helped men to think 
clearly and to be honest in their thinking, and had 
compelled them to face facts. 

Belfast: First Church.—Aunt Amy’s little 
play was the chief item of entertainment at the 
Sunday-school party of the First Church, Belfast, 
on Monday, the 14th inst. Some thirty small 
people took part in the performance, and bright 
faces, pretty dresses, and well-trained memories 
made the evening a happy one for all concerned. 
The teachers of the school are very grateful t> Aunt 
Amy for her charming little play. 

Bradford.—Vhe Bradford Weekly Telegraph, of 
Jan, 12, gave a good illustration of the front of 
Chapel-lane Chapel, and a portrait-of the Rev. E. 
Ceredig Jones, at the same time devoting more 
than two columns to an account of the “ First Non- 
conformist Chapel” of Bradford. The original 
chapel was built in 1717 or the following year, the 
Nonconformist congregation having previously met 
at Chapel Green, Little Aorton, The present fine 
building was opened in 1869, 

Brighton.—The Free Christian Church Sunday 
School held its annual Christmas treat on Friday, 
Jan, 11, The Rev. Herbert M. Livens distributed 
the prizes. A pleasant evening was brought to a 
close by a magic lantern entertainment. 

Bristol: Lewin’s Mead.—Ona Sunday evening, 
the Rev. A. N. Blatchford gave his annual address 
of retruspect, ‘‘ The Dead Year: its Memories and 
Lessons,” in which he spoke eloquently of what 
they owed to such men as Blackmore and Sullivan, 
to Mrs. Gladstone and Mary Kingsley, and above all 
The address is fully 
given in the Western Daily Press of Jan. 14. 

Byker.—On Wedaesday, Jan. 2, a very success- 
ful congregational soirée took place in the Byker 
Unitarian Church. After tea a public meeting was 
held, presided over by the Rev, Frank Walters, who, 
in an interesting speech, referred to the commence- 
ment of the work at Byker, and to the close re- 
lationship existing between the Byker Church and 
his own. Councillor Elliott, of Gateshead, also 
delivered a stirring address. Mr, G. G. Laidler, 
who has taken great interest in the congregation, 
since its formation urged thata strong effort should 
be made to obtain a suitable and permanent home, 
and promised a substantial contribution towards the 
building. Mr. T. Paxton, who has recently accepted 
the charge of Unity Church, South Shields; Mr. 
F. C. Slater, secretary of the Northumberland and 
Durham Ubitarian Association ; and Mr. J. Glendin- 
ing, lay-wo ker at Byker, were the other speakers, 
and there was also vocal and instrumental music. 

Capelybryn.—On Wednesday, Jan, 2, the aunual 
Suuday-school party was held, tea being followed 
by a miscellaneous entertainment by the children 
and their friends, the Rev. J. Davies presiding. 
Priz’s for regular attendance at school were given 
during the evening. 

Carlisle.—The School Board election was to 
have taken place on the 21st inst. The Rev. Chas. 
Travers, backed by a very powerful organisation, 
was runnivg as an Independent «candidate ; his 
chief “ plank” being disapproval of the Board’s 
acceptance of the Higher Elementary School 
Minute. Hisreturn by a large majori'!y was generally 
admi tel as being absolutely certain, and after 
sixteen candidates had been nominated for the 
eleven seats, a conference was held, which resulted 
in Mr. Travers takiog the seat of a Roman Catholic 
canon. This is the gain of a seat from the Deno- 
minationa ists. 

Dewsbury.—Unity Church, which has been 
closed for the past three months, was re-opened on 
Sunday week, when the Rev. J. Morgan Whiteman 
entered on his ministry, preaching in the morning 
on “The Legacy of a rich Century,” and in the 
evening on “A Fresh Start.” On the following 
Saturday evening a tea-meeting was held to wel- 
come Mr. and Mrs, Whiteman. 

East London Unitarian Sunday School 
Union.—The fourth meeting this session was held 
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at Walthamstow on Saturday, 12th inst. The Rey. 
H. Woods Perris presided, and Mr. Frank Talbot, 
of Highgate, read an excellent paper on “ The 
Higher Criticism of the Bible and its Possibilities 
in Sunday-school Teaching.” There were over 
thirty teachers and friends present, several of 
whom joined in the discussion after the reading of 
the paper. 

Gateshead.—On Thursday, 10th inst., a lantern 
lecture on ‘‘ Dr. James Martineau’ was given at 
Unity Church by the Rev. Arthur Harvie ; the 
slides, which were lent by the Rey. F. K. Freeston, 
were most instructive, and were greatly appre- 
ciated. On Sunday, in connection with the first 
anniversary of Dr. Martineau’s death, a special 
memorial service was held. The hymns, prayers, 
responses, and readings used in the service were all 
from the hand of the Jate revered teacher, and an 
excellent portrait of Dr. Martineau was given to 
each worshipper. The Rev. A. Harvie preached 
upon the religious belief of Martineau as set forth 
in his essay, entitled “Five Points of Christian 
Faith,” setting forth what he called “granite 
oundations” of Christianity—(1) Faith in the 
moral perceptions of man ; (2) faith in the moral 
perfection of God ; (3) faith in our highest desires 
and affections as divine ; (4) faith in Christ as the 
revealer of God’s moral perfection ; and (5) faith 
in human immortality. The sixty years which 
separate us from the writing of that essay have not 
made less certain those bases of Christian faith, 
Copies of the essay were given to all present. 


Guildford.—Answering questions of the editor 
of the Surrey Times to clergymen of the county as 
to the special social and personal lesson of the 
dawning century, the Rey. E. 8. Lang Buckland 
replied; (i) The dictate of our imperial responsi- 
bilities, that our supremacy must be not merely 
imperial, but moral and spiritual; that our 
patriotism must be religious. We must hold 
religion_a citizenship and our citizenship a religion, 
(ii) In the words of Thales, “know thyself,” and of 
Epictetus, “ for all other delights give this that you 
are conscious that you obey God,”’ 


Horwich.—On New Year’s Eve a watch-night 
service was held, when the Rev. R. C. Moore spoke 
afew words appropriate to the occasion. About 
sixty personsattended. Mr. Moore has been elected 
to fill a vacancy on the School Board, and on taking 
his seat on Monday, 7th inst., received a hearty 
welcome from the vice-chairman of the Board, the 
Rev. T. Storey Bates, curate of St. Catherine’s, 
who presided, and the other members of the Board. 
Last Sunday evening the six Nonconformist minis- 
ters in the town, who meet ia a monthly fraternity, 
arranged for an exchange of pulpits. Mr. Moore 
exchanged with the Rev. W. M. Kelley, of the 
Primitive Methodist Chapel, Chorley New-road, 
who preached in the Unitarian Chapel with much 
acceptance. Following upon the exchange, a united 
Communion Service was held in the Lee Congre- 
gational Chapel, in which all the ministers took 
part. There was a large attendance, and the ser- 
vice was both helpful and impressive. 


Kendal.—On Sunday, Jan. 6, the first of a new 
series of fortnightly lectures was given by the Rev. 
H. V. Mills, after the usual evening service, the 
subject being “The Beginnings of Life on the 
Earth: or, the Divine Way of Creation.’’ The 
lecture was illustrated by lantern views, the hymns 
sung being also thrown on the screen, 

London : Bermondsey.—A Band of Hope tea 
and social meeting was held on New Year’s Day, 
and after the Secretary (Mr. A. W. Harris) had 
reviewed the past year’s work, fourteen medals. for 
attendance and good conduct were ‘istributed by 
Mr. Harold Titford, the Sunday-school superin- 
tendent. On Jan. 8 an address was given by Mr. 
Cordrey, of U.K.B.H.U., and at the same time the 
names of fourteen candidates for membership were 
received, On the 15th inst. the Rev. Frederic 
Allen addressed the meeting, and five more names 
were given'in. Mr. E. Howard is manifesting the 
same generous interest in this as the other branches 
of the church work. 

London: Deptford.—Last Sunday the first 
annual service in connection with the “M. A. 
Pearce” Lodge of the Independent Order of Good 
Templars (which holds its meetings in the chapel) 
was held, when Bro, the Rev. A. J. Marchant, 
chaplain of the Lodge, gave an eloquent discourse, 
based on the words, “Abhor that which is evil, 
eleave to that which is good.” Bro. C. D. Parkin- 
sop, District Chief Templar, and W. H. Pearce, 
District Superintendent of the Juvenile Temples, 
assisted in the service, at which upwards of 130 
adults were present, 

London: Stamford-street.—The anniversary 
meeting of the Band of Hope and Mercy was held on 
Monday last, when a zood number of. members, 
parents, and friends were present, The President, 
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the Rev. Frederic Allen presided. Concerted 
melodies were rendered by a choir of eighteen 
children, and songs or recitations by other friends, 
During the evening the Chairman, after welcoming 
the parerits and others present, eloquently put 
before them the importance of ‘both the Temper- 
ance and “ Mercy” work among the young. The 
Secretary (Mr. A. W. Harris) gave a summary of the 


_work during 1900, reporting many interesting and 


successful meetings which had been held, opera- 
tions being continued through the entire year. 
Acknowledgment was made of willing personal 
help and financial support from various friends. 
The closing and special event of the evening was the 
distribution, by Mrs. Frederic Allen, of medals and 
prizes to members who had distinguished them- 
selves by regular and punctual attendance and 
good conduct. Twenty-three handsome volumes 
were awarded, thirteen having been generously 
provided by Mr. A. H. Biggs, and ten by the 
President, and a medal was presented with each, 


Norwich.—The congregation of the Octagon 
Chapel has celebrated the opening of the twentieth 
century by adding twenty new subscribing mem- 
bers to its list, 

Nottingham: High favement Chapel.— 
Jan, 13, being the first Sunday after the anniver- 
sary of the death of the late Dr. Martineau, the 
Rev. J. M. Lloyd Thomas preached at the morning 
service a memorial sermon which touched all hearts 
and seemed to bring those present to that “ com- 
munion of saints” to which that great prophet 
of truth was so often calling his devoted listeners, 


Preston.—The annual party of the Percy-street 
Sunday-school took place on Monday, followed by 
an entertainment, at which, in the regretted 
absence of Councillor J. J. Rawsthorn through 
illness, the Rev, N. Anderton presided. The 
various reports which were read were yery encourag- 
ing, and showed satisfactory progress during the 
year, The Chairman spoke of the splendid work 
that was being done by the faithful band of 
teachers and workers in the school. The beauti- 
fying of the lower schoolroom by a number of 
volunteers who had freely given their time and 
labour was instanced as an indication of the spirit 
in which the work was being carried on. He was 
gratified to note also that in addition to raising 
money for the Extension and Renovation Fund, the 
school had done its part in subscribing to the 
Twentieth Century Fund and other worthy objects. 
Mr. Newell, as superintendent, emphasised the need 
for close and sympathetic co-operation between 
chapel and school. The school had begun to pass 
its elder scholars into the chapel through the 
minister’s preparation class, and the congregation 
should feel its responsibility in all that pertained 
to the welfare and progress of its child—the Sun- 
day-schoo], The entertainment which followed 
included action songs, recitations, dialogues, solos, 
and musical drill. During an interval the prizes 
for gocd attendance were distributed by Mrs. 
Hayhurst. ; 

Shrewsbury.—The Sunday-school New Year’s 
party was held Jan, 10, when nearly seventy 
scholars and, teachers had tea together. The Rev. 
J.C. Street presided over the evening meeting, 
when an interesting programme was gone through. 
The rewards for the year were given to twenty- 
three scholars for punctual attendance, 


Stalybridge.—In the recent School Board elec- 
tion, the Rev. W. Harrison held a good place along 
with two other Progressives, coming in after three 
clergymen and before three Churchmen and a 
Labour candidate, 


Stockport.—On Sunday last a series of five 


Sunday evening services, under the title of “ Music 
and Religion,” was brought to a successful conclu- 
sion. On each evening there had been the ordinary 
service, with the addition of two sacred songs, with 
specially chosen touching words, sung by some 
leading lady vocalist in the neighbourhood, together 
with music on stringed instrumeuts, Instead of 
the ordinary sermon, the Rev, B. C. Constable 
told “a short Bible story” (without text) in 
modern language, ‘“‘ in which music played a part.” 
The stories were : ‘ From Outcast Babe to Deliverer 
and Lawgiver” (Moses), “ From the Manger to the 
Cross” (Christmas subject), “From Shepherd Boy 
to King” (David), “The Wanderer’s Return” 
(Prodigal Son), and “ From Zealous Persecutor to 
Martyred Saint” (Paul). In each case illustrative 
music was sung during short pauses in the story. 


The series has proved that people can be gathered. 


together in larger numbers by devotional religious 
services, whose avowed object is “to deepen and 
quicken the better life through the medium of 
racred music and religion,” 


Todmorden.—On Saturday last the Todmorden 


Sunday School Union, censisting of almost all of. 


the Nonconformist schools of the town, held its 


annual meeting in the Unitarian Sunday-school. 
In the afternoon service was held in the church, 
the preacher being Principal Gordon. There was a 
good attendance, and the whole of the service was 
most impressive. The preacher delivered an elo- 
quent sermon from the text: “And he went on 
his way rejoicing,” in which he put forward a plea. 
for entering upon the new century with joy and 
faith, After a tea a well-attended meeting was 
held in the school-room, under the presidency of 
the Rev. J. A. Smith (Congregatiovalist). The 
report was read by the Secretary, alsa a Congre- 
gationalist. A paper on “The Sunday-school of. 
the Twentieth Century ” was read by a member of 
the Methodist Free Church, and a discussion fol- 
lowed, opened by a Baptist and a Primitive Metho-: 
dist. A pleasant spectacle of unity in diversity was 
afforded, aud a hearty meeting much enjoyed. The 
President of the Union a year ago was a Unitarian, 
the President for the ensuing year is a Baptist. 

Walsall.—On Sunday week the Rey. Peter Dean 
preached at the evening service on “The New 
Century: Our Greatest Dangers and Greatest 
Wants,” the chief dangers being Covetousness, 
Militarism, and a Yellow Press, and concluding that 
in Religion was the only safety, and the great need 
was Righteousness, The service is fully given in 
the local Free Press, 

Walthamstow.—The Sunday-school New Year’s 
tea-party took place on Thursday, 10th inst., when 
nearly ninety children were present. After the tea 
an entertainment was given, at which a large num- 
ber of the parents were present. Mr. Hawkes’s play 
of Cinderella was performed by seven of the 
children as part of the entertainment. The Rev. 
T. E, M. Edwards very kindly attended and gave a 
short address, and subsequently distributed several 
prizes in the shape of books for good attendance, 
&c. Each child, with the exception of the very 
young ones, received a small booklet published by 
the Sunday School Association, 


ABERYSTWYTH 


(‘* The Biarritz of Wales ’’) 


Is highly recommended for invalits. It posses:es the most 
equable temperature, its shore being swept by the Gulf 
Stream and the 8.W. breezes of the Atlantic. ‘the drain- 
age is perfect, and the town is supplied with the purest 
waterfrom Plynlimmon,. The late Sir James Clarke, M.P., 
says: “A fortnight in Aberystwyth is equiva'ent to a 
month's residence in most watering places,’ Quides on 
application to the Town Clerk, 


OME FOR HEALTH CULTURE 
Tue Firs, Bromyard, HEREFORDSHIRE 


This HOME provides a course of Systematic 
Daily Exercise, combined with regular outdoor life 
and occupation, for Ladies and Children who are 
not in normal health. The exercises are given in a 
Gymnasium fitted with Swedish apparatus, and 
consist of Ling’s Swedish Movements, Special 
Treatment is given for Spinal Curvature, Anemia, 
Hysteria, Indigestion, Neuralgia, &c. ; 

For further particulars, apply to the Principal, 
Miss Jesstz Baxer (Trained by Mme. Bergman 
Osterberg). ® 


BIRTHS. 


Donatp—On the 10th Jan, at 62, Fairfield-road, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, to J. Duncan and Rose 
Donald, a daughter. 

ELL1s—On the 7th Jan,, in Guernsey, to Leon and 
Kathleen Ellis (née Rowland), a son. 

MarsHaLt—On the 14th Jan., the wife of W. L. W. 
Marshall, of Oak House, Huddersfield, of a 
daughter. ; 


MARRIAGES. 


Brarp —Rawiins—On the 16th Jan., at St. Agnes 
Church, Ullet-road; Liverpool, by the Rev. C. C. 
Eleum, M.A., Vicar of the Parish, assisted by 
the Rev. T, W. M. Lund, M.A., Chaplain of 
St. Mary’s Church for the Blind, Liverpool, 

“Gilbert, son of James R. Beard, J.P. of Man- 
chester, to Hilda Margaret, third daughter of 
Henry C, Rawlins, of Grove Park, Liverpool. 


DEATHS, 


Bryta—On the 12th Jan., at Winburg, Orange 
River Colony, of enteric fever, William Ellis 
Tolmé Blyth, 34th (Middlesex) Imperial Yeo- 
manry, second surviving son of Edmund Kell 
Blyth, of 6, Rosslyn-hill, Hampstead, aged 28. 

WILKInson—On the 16th Jan., at 1, Compton-road, 
Highbury, Harriet Wilkinson, fourth daughter 

of the late Wm. Wilkinson, of Coleman-street, 

in her 82nd year, . aah (rae 


__Braprorp, Chapel-lane Chapel, 


January 19, 1901. 
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CALENDAR. 
SUNDAY, January 20, 
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@@ It is requested that notice of any alteration 
_ In the Calendar be sent to the Publisher not 
later than Thursday Afternoon, 
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Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 
11 am. and 7 p.m., Rev. FREDERIC ALLEN, 
Morning, “ Serving: God.” Evening, Lantern 
Service, “The Parable of the Prodigal Son.” 
Monday, 8.15 p.m., Recitals, by Miss Ena 
BRIDGE. 

Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra-road, 
11 aM. and 7 p.M., Rev. F. W. STANLEY. 

Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley-rd., West 
Croydon, 11 a.m. and 7 P.M.: 

Deptford, Church-street, 11.15 a.m. and 6.30 p.m, 
Rey. A. J. MaRcHANT. 

Essex Church, The Mall, Notting-hill-gate, 11 a.m. 
and 7 P.M., Rev. FRanK K, Fregston. Evening, 
“The New Century.— III. The New Theology.” 

Forest-gate, corner of Dunbar-road, Upton-lane, 
11] a.m. and 6.30 p.m., Rev. H. Woops PERRIS, 

Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham-place, 
11 a.M. and 7 P.M., Rev. R. H. U. Bhoor. ~ 

Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11.15 a.M. 7 P.M., 
Rev. Epgar Darptyn.’ Morning, “' Facing Evil.” 
Evening, ‘‘ Paul before Agrippa.” Children’s 
Class, 12 30. 

Highgate Hill, Unitarian Christian Church, 11 a.m. 
and 7 P.M., Rev. ALnx. Gorpon, M.A. 

Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 a.m. 
and 7 P.M., Rev. G@. Dawes Hicks, M.A., Ph.D. 

Kentish Town, Clarence-road, N.W., 11 a.m. and 
7 P.M., Rev. ALEXANDER FARQUHARSON, Morn- 
ing, ‘‘To him that hath shall be given,” &c. 
Evening, “The Rationalist’s Ideal.” 

Kilburn, Quéx-road, 11 a.m. and 7 P.M., Rev. J. E, 
STRONGE. 

Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High-street, 
11 a.m. and 7 p.m., Rev. W. CoyNowrTH Pore. 

Little Portland-street Chapel, 11.15 a.M.and 7 P.M., 
Rev. H. S. Perris, M.A. 

Mansford-street Churchand Mission, Bethnal Green, 
11 a.m. and 7 p.m., Rev. W. G. CapMan, 

Peckham, Avondale-road, 11 a.m. and 6.30 P.M., 
Rev. G.. CaRTER. 

Pepe: Childwick Hall, Beckenham-road, 7 P.M., 
Rev. T. E. M. EpWarps, “The Larger Hope” 
versus * An Endless Hell.’ 

Plumstead, Common-road Unitarian Church,11 a.m., 
Rev. L. JENKINS Jonzs, and 6,30 P.M. 

Richmond, Free Church, Ormond- road, 11.15 a.m. 
and 7 p.M., Rev. S. FARRINGTON. ‘Service for 
Children, 3 p.m. 

Stepney-Green, College Chapel, 1a. M., Mr. Car- 
LIER, 3.30 P.M. and 7 P.m., Rev. J. Pack Hopps, 

Stoke Newington, The Green, cre 15 a. M. and 7 P.M., 
Rev. W..Woopine, B.A. © 


Stratford, West Ham-lane Unitarian Church, 1la.m, 


Rey. T. E. M.. Epwarps, and 6.30 P.m., Mr. 
T.. Exxior. 
Wandsworth, Unitarian Christian Church, East-hill, 
ll aM. and 7 P.M., Rev. W. G. 'TARRANT, B.A. 
Wood Green, Unity Hall, 11 a.m, and 7 P.m., Rey. 
- Dr. Mummery, } 


———»~—_____ 


i PROVINCIAL. - 


Bats, Trim-street Chapel, 11 a.m. and 6.30 p.m. 


BeprorpD, Library (side room), 11.15 a.m., Rev. 
-Row.ano HILL. 
BuLacKPooL, Banks-street, North Shore, 10.45 a.m. 
and 6.30 p.m., Rev. Davip Davis. 
BuiackKPoot, Unitarian Church, Masonic Hall, South 
Shore, 11 and 6.30. 


Bootie, Free Church Hall, Stauley-road, 11 a.m. 


and 6.30 P.M., Rev. J. Mortey MILLs. 
BovurnemovurH, Unitarian Church, West-hill-road, 
11 a.m. and 7 P.m., Rev. C. C, Coz. 
10.30 a.m, 
6.30 P.M., Rev. E, Cerepia Jonszs, M.A. 
Brieuton, Christ Church{ FreeChristian), New-road, 
North-st., 11 and 7 p.m., Rev. H. M, Livens. 


and 


Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 11 a.M. and 


7 P.M., Rev. G. STREET | 

CantTersurRr, Ancient Chapel, Blackfriars, 11 4.m., 
Mr, P, W. Ames, F.S.A. 

Dat and WALMER Free Christian Oburch, High- 
st., 11 4.M. and 6.80 p.m., Rev. T. SHAKSPEARE, 

Dover, Adrian-street, near Market- -square, 11 a.m. 
‘and 6.30 P.M,, Rev. S. Burrows. 

EasTsourng, Gildridge Hotel, 11 a.m. and 6.30 P.M., 
Rev. G. St. Chair. © 


GumprorD, Ward-street Church, 11 a.M. and 


“5G; 30 PM. Rev, E. 8. Lana BUCKLAND, 


AsTINGs, Free Christian Church, South Terrace 
» (opposite Recreation Ground), 11 a.m, and 
| 6.30 P.M, Rev. GARDNER PRESTON, 

Horsuaw, Free Christian Church, Worthing-road, 

' lla.M. and 6.30 P.m., Rev. J. a MaRrrTEn, 

Lxzps, Mill Hill, 10.45 a.m. and 6.30 p.m. Rev. 

Lok; HARGROVE, M.A. 

LiscarD, Memorial Church, Manor-road, 11 a.m, 
and 6.30 P.m., Rev, A. Hermann THOMAS. 
LiveRrooL, Hope-street Church, 11 a.m. and 6.80 

_ P.M,, Rev. R. A. ARMSTRONG, BA. 

LivErPoot, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 a.m. 
and 6.30 p.m., Rev. W. J. JUpP. 

LIVERPOOL, Uliet-roda Sefton Park, 11 A.M, and 
6.30 P.m., Rev. Dr. Kizrn. Evening, ‘ ‘Europe 
and China: a Chapter in International Morals.” 

ManonEsTER, Strangeways, 10,30 a.m. and 6.80 

yo PLM, , Rev. W. R. SHanks. 

Maraare, Forester’s Hall Union-crescent, 11 4.M., 
Rev. J. B. BARNHILL. 

Newport, Isle of Wight, 11 a.m. and 6.30 P.u., Rev. 

_ Cement E. PIKg. 

OxrorD, Manchester College, 11.30 a.m., Rev. 
Dr. DRuMMonD, 

PortsmourH, General Baptist Chapel, St. Thomas- 

' street, 6.45 p.m., Mr. THomas Bond. 

PortsmourH, High- street Chapel, 11 a.M. and 
6.45 Pp, uM. Mr. G, Cosens PRIOR. 

RamsaatTx, Claremont, 21, Albion-place (facing 

_ Harbour), 6.30 p.m., Rev. J. B. BARNHILL. 

Rooupa.ez, Blackwater-street, 10.30 a.M.and 6 P.M,, 

/ - Rev..T. P, SpeppINa. 

SoaRBorouaH, Westborough, 10.45 a.m, and 7 P.M., 
Rev. J. Harwoop, B.A. 

SipmMouTH, Old Meeting, High-street, 11 a.m, and 

. 6.80 p.m, Rev. W. Acar. 

SEVENOAKS, Bessell’sGreen, The Old Meeting House, 
11 a.m, Rey, R. C. DENDY. Stables in the 
grounds, 

SourHenp, Unitarian Church, Darnley-road, 11 a.m. 
(Children’s Service), and 6.30 p.m., Mr. DEAR. 

SourHPort, Portland-street Church, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 P.M., Rev. C. H. WELLBELOVED. 

Torquay, Unity Hall, Lower Union-street, 11 a.m. 

_. and 6,30 p.m., Rev. A. E. O’Connor. 

TUNBRIDGE WELL8, Mechanics’ Institute, Dudley- 

, road, 11 a.m. and 6.30 P.M. 

York, St. Saviourgate Chapel, 11 a.m, and 6.30 P.M., 
Rey, H, Rawurnas, M.A. 

———~_—. 
IRELAND. 

Dustrn, Stephen’s Green West, 12 noon, Rev. G. 
Hamitton Vanor, B.D. 

WARRENPOINT, co. Down, Unitarian Church, Dro- 
more-road, 12 Noon, Rev. W. E. Metiong, The 
attendance of visitors cordially invited. 

SEEN EEE. cen 

Care Town, Free Protestant (Unitarian) Church, 
Hout-street, 6.45 p.m., Rev. R. BALMFORTH. 

Sypyey, N.S.W., The Australian Church, I.0.0.F. 
Temple, 11 a.m. and 7 p.m., Rey. G. WALTERS. 


OUTH-PLACE ETHICAL SOCIETY, 

SOUTH-PLACEH, FINSBURY.—Jan. 20th, 

at 11.15 am, JOHN A. HOBSON, M.A., “ The 

Nineteenth Century.—III. Sociology and Econo- 
mics.”’ 


ULPIT SUPPLY.— The Rev. 
AMOS, 76, South-street, Greenwich, S.E. 


ULPIT SUPPLY.—The Rev. J. B. 
BARNHILL, 26, Clovelly Mansions, Gray’s 
Inn-road, W.C. 


HANGE OF ADDRESS. — Letters, 
&c., to the Rev. HARRY S. PERRIS, M.A., 
should be addressed (not as in the “ Year Book for 
1901,” but) to 61, St. Augustine’s-road, Camden- 
square, London, N.W. Letters addressed “ Little 
Portland-street, Chapel” are not delivered: 


HANGE OF ADDRESS.—The Rev. 
JOSEPH POLLARD has removed to 12, 
Albert-place, Ballymena, co. Antrim, Ireland. 


HANGE OF ADDRESS.—The Rev, 
J. MORGAN WHITEMAN from 3, Sybil- 
road, Liverpool, to 30, Victoria-crescent, Dewsbury, 


NITY CHURCH, ISLINGTON. 

A LECTURE in connection with the Literary 
Society will be given in the Schoolroom on 
THURSDAY NEXT, JANUARY 24th, by the 
Rev. WitrrEeD Harris, M.A. (of Bolton), on “A 
Critique of the Book of Creation.” Chair to be 
taken at 8 o’clock, Friends invited, , 


\ 


D. 


ANCHESTER COLLEGE, 
OXFORD. 


DR. DANIEL JONES’ TRUST. 

The Trustees offer to Ministers who have shown 
themselves efficient in active service, and desire to 
devote a year to further study, one or two Bur- 
saries, tenable for one year at the College. 

For further particulars apply to— 

Rey. H. E. DOWSON, 
Gee Cross, Hyde ; 
A, H. WORTHINGTON, 
1, St. James’-square, Manchester. 


ANCHESTER COLLEGE, 
OXFORD. 


Secs, 


The College adheres to its original principle of 
freely imparting Theological Knowledge, without 
insisting on the adoption of particular Theologica l 
Doctrines, 

PRINCIPAL ? 
Rev. J. DRUMMOND, M.A., LL.D., D.Lrrz, 
SESSION 1901-1902. 

CANDIDATES for ADMISSION are requested 
to forward their Applications and Testimonials 
without delay to the Secretaries, 

The Trustees offer for competition External 
Exhibitions, open to Students for the Ministry, 
tenable for the ordinary Undergraduate period at 
any approved British or Irish University. 

The Trustees also offer Exhibitions, tenable at 
the College, for Students for the Ministry. 


For further particulars, apply to the Principal, 


or to 
Rey. H. ENFIELD DOWSON, ) 
Gee Cross, Hyde ; of 
A. H. WORTHINGTON, 
1, St. James’-square, Manchester. 


J OHN HARWOOD’S “RECITALS.” 


Secs, 


The “CHRISTMAS CAROL,” and varied pro- 
grammes of two hours’ duration, from Shakspere, 
Dickens, Sheridan, Colman, avd other Popular 
Authors. Special terms for Unitarian and Free 
Church Societies, Address: Fair View, Pendleton, 
Manchester, 


AILY RE-ENGAGEMENT desired 

as GOVERNESS or SECRETARY, English 

and arithmetic (Cambridge Higher Local) ; good 

French, Latin, German, music, drawing. Excellent 

references. — Miss Tatsot, 38, Westbere-road, 
W. Hampstead, N.W. 


LO AbEtaIbe-PLace, LONDO SOCIETY 
ADELAIDE PLACE, LONDON BRIDGE. 
E.C. 
Interest on Loans reduced to Four-and-a-half 
per Cent, 


DIREcTORS. 


Caairman — Sir H. W. LAWRENCE, 
Mincing-lane, E.C, 

Deputy- Chairman—Mark H. Jupe@z, A.R.I.B.A., 
7, Pall Mall, S.W. 

F.H. ‘‘ HARDCASTLE, F.S.1., 5, Old Queen-st., S.W. 

Miss Orme, 118, Upper Tulse-hill, S. W. 

STEPHEN SEAWARD TAYLER, *' Fairholme,” 

.  Ephraim-road, Streatham- hill, 8.W., and 

Mrs, Henry Rort, 1, Randolph- -gardens, N.W. 


Bart., 21, 


8, Mount 


PREFERENCE SHARES £10, Interest 4% per 
cent. DEPOSITS received at 3, 34, and 4 per cent., 
withdrawable at short notice, 

LIBERAL ADVANCES promptly made 
Monthly repayment, including principal, premium 
and interest for each £100 advanced — 21 years 
13s. 6d.; 18 years, 14s, 9d. ; 15 years, 168. 1d. ; 
10 years, £1 1s. 8d, Survey. Fee to £500, half- We 
guinea, 

Special facilities given to persons desiring to pur- 
chate houses for their own occupation, Prospectus 


free. 
FREDERICK LONG, Manager. 


FREDK. LONG & SON, 
AUCTIONEERS, SURVEYORS, HOUSE & LAND AGENTS 


4%, Adelaide Place, London Bridge, E.C. 


Rents Collected, and the entire management of 
Property in any part of London or Suburbs under- 
taken, Valuations for Probate, &c, 
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Schools, etc. 


——>—- 


EDGBASTON COLLEGE for GIRLS, 
Bristol Road, Edgbaston, Birmingham. 


——— 


Princrpat—Miss BAILY. 
HeapMistRess— Miss ELEANOR MOSS, B.A.Hons, 


—o— 

A limited number of Boarders taken at residence 
of Principal. 

The College, which is opposite the residence, has 
accommodation for 120 Pupils. Lawn tennis, 
gymnasium, asphalte playground, Field. 

The Curriculum is based on the Cambridge 
Examination regulations, and Resident Pupils have 
the advantage of Public School life combined with 
home comforts, 

Application to Secretary, 


Pies SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
SOUTH MARINE TERRACE 
ABERYSTWITH. 


PRINcIPaL ~ Mrs. MARLES THOMAS. 


Pupils most successfully prepared for Public 
Examinations. Scholarships have been obtained 
at the University Colleges. Special attention paid 
to the physical side of education. Gymnasium, 
Swedish drill. 


THE 
‘PA ENDHEAD SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


(Founded by Miss J. F. GRUNER, May, 1897). 


The SPRING TERM begins on WEDNESDAY, 
January 23rd, 1901, the School being carried on at 
the HINDHEAD HALL as heretofore. Boarders 
are received by the Misses GRUNER at Moorcroft, 
Hindhead, Haslemere, from whom prospectuses and 
further information may Le obtained. 


ISS MACRAE MOIR’S SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS, HINDHEAD. 


The SPRING TERM begins on THURSDAY, 
January 17th. 

References to parents of past and present pupils. 

Prospectus on application to Miss Macraz Morr, 
Lingholt, Hindhead, Haslemere. 


fe ce WARREN, KNUTSFORD. 
Pees 
Mrs. W. CARRINGTON WHITELEGGE, 


Excellent individual TUITION: and Home Care 
for the daughters of cultivated parents who would 
appreciate unusual advantages for Music and 
Languages, 


NITARIAN HOME MISSIONARY 
COLLEGE. 


CANDIDATES for the SESSION 1901-1902 
are reminded that their Applications, with Testi- 
monials and Answers to Questions, must reach the 
Rev. Dendy Agate, The Parsonage, Dunham-road 
Chapel, Altrincham, not later than MONDAY, 
February 4th, 

Forms of Application and of Questions to be 
answered may be had from either of the Hon, 
Secretaries, 

DENDY AGATE 

(Atidress as above). 
EDWARD TALBOT, 

87, Brown-street, Manchester. 


Vy Aston SCHOOL, Nanrwicsu, 
CHESHIRE. 


Heap Master, GUY LEWIS, M.A., Oxford. 
Assistant Masters—Rev. J. H. WOODS, M.A,, 
St. Peter’s College, Cambridge, and Manchester 
College, Oxford, and H. L. JONES, B.A,, 
Merton College, Oxford. 
Visiting Masters for Music, Science, Drawing, 
Gymnastics, and Manual Instruction, 


There are a few Vacancies on the Foundation, 
For Prospectus and particulars, apply to the Clerk, 
Mr. E.- W. Marswatt, 38, Barton Arcade, Man- 
chester, 


Schools, ete. 


——_e—. 


ONAMUR, SANDGATE.—SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS AND LITTLE BOYS. 


Miss JARVIS and Miss CLARA BERRY, having 
added to their House and Playgrounds, can now 
take more PUPILS, 


Board and Residence. 


———— 


FEW young people received in 

PLEASANT HOME near Victoria, Terme 
moderate.—Mrs Rosert TUBNER, 94 Grosvenor. 
road, S.W. 


OARDING HOUSE.—THE FELL, 

TROUTBECK, WINDERMERE, is situated 

550 feet above sea level, and about 24 miles from 

the station at Windermere. Every home comfort. 
Moderate terms, 


OURNEMOUTH.—-Winter Season.— 

BOARD and RESIDENCE at OSMUNDA, 

Fir Vale-road, from 30s. weekly. Central, oppo- 
site Grand Hotel Gardens. 


ON ile —Elvaston, West 
Clif, BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT. 
Unrivalled position on sea front, close to the High- 
cliffe Hotel. 50 rooms, Full-sized billiard table 
Lovely grounds with access to Cliff Promenade. 
Due south. Near Unitarian Church,—Mr. and 
Mrs. Pocock. 


OURNEMOUTH.—Most comfortable 
private BOARDING-HOUSE ; close to sea ; 
sheltered among the Pines ; south aspect. Billiard- 
room (full-sized table). Terms moderate.—Address, 
Miss CHaLDEcoTT Stirling House, Manor-road, 


T. ANNE’S-ON-SHA.— The Misses 

PILCHER would be glad to hear of one or 

two ladies to BOARD with them. — Address, 
Derbe-road. 


T. LEONARDS.—‘‘ Crantock,’’ 56 
Warrior-square First-class BOARD and 
RESIDENCE, newly furnished and redecorated. 
Sea View, excellent cuisine. billiard room, sanitary 
certificate.—Mr.and Mrs.Sipney P. Porter, 


=p 


WEST CENTRAL HOTEL, 


Proprietor, FREDERIC SMITH. 


Recently enlarged, remodelled and refurnished, 
now affording 


ACCOMMODATION FOR ABOUT 250 GUESTS. 


The best patronised TEMPERANCE HorTeL in 
London, Highly commended by leading 
Unitarian Ministers, 


Spacious Coffee, Reading, and Drawing Rooms, 
Electric Light. Lift. 


Apartments, 1/6 to 2/6. Breakfast, 1/3 to 2]/*. 
Service, Is. 


TT (eso NLOn, 


SOUTHAMPTON ROW, LONDON, W.C. 


Telegrams: ‘‘ QuieTupE, Lonpon.” 


ESTABLISHED 1851, 


BIRKBEGK BANK 


Southampton Bldngzs., Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 
CURRENT ACCOUNTS 
O # onthe minimum monthly balances, P3 ° 
/, when not drawn below £100, i 
DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS 


A 4 i on Deposits, ropayable o demand, Dy, ‘ /, 


STOCKS AND SHARES 
Stocks and Shares purchased and sold for customers. 
The BIRKBEOK ALMANAOK, with full particulars, 


f 
sie ais FRANCIS RAFZNSOROFT, Manager 
Telephone No, & Holborn. 
Telegraphte Addrits: “BIRKBECK, LONDON.” =~ tA 


NOW READY. 


Tuck, gilt edges, 1s. net ; by post, 1s. 1d, 
POCKET ALMANAC FOR 1901. 


Cloth, 1s, net ; by post, 1s, 2d, 
ESSEX HALL YEAR BOOK FOR 1901. 
Cloth, 1s.net ; by post, 1s, 2d, 

JESUS OF NAZARETH : Lessons of his Life, 
Death, and Resurrection Learnt at Ober 
Ammergau. By Cuas. Hargrove, M.A, 

Cloth, 1s. net ; by post, 1s. 2d, 

RELIGION IN LITERATURE AND RELIGION 
IN LIFE. Two Lectures by Stoprorp A. 
Brooxg, M.A., LL.D. 


Cloth, 2s.net, post free. 

A HANDBOOK for MINISTERS of RELIGION, 
Containing. Services for Baptism, Dedication,, 
Communion, Marriage, and Burial, with special 
Hymns and Readings. Compiled by W. 
CorELAND Bowlz. 

Cloth, 1s. net ; by post, 1s. 2d. 

SEVEN SERVICES FOR PUBLIC WORSHIP, 
with special Prayers and Thanksgivings. Cem- 
piled by W. Copgtanp Bowix. 


London: PHILIP GREEN, 5, Essex-st., Strand, W.C. 


THE CRISIS. A Quarterly Review. 

Devoted to the cause of Progress, and the National 
Honour and Welfare, and the. saving principles of 
Liberty, Equity, and Fraternity. 


Contents of No. 4, JANUARY 1901. is 
Pax Britannica. De y 
Forewood. 

Events in Boer History. 
Salisbury Government. 
The Colonies to the Front, 
Alcohol and Crime. 
Tsherty and Equality as a part of Christianity, 
Notes. 
Price SIXPENCE, by post 73d. 


Warts and Co., 17, Johnson’s-court, 
Fleet-street, E.C. 


JOHN PAGE HOPPS 
WILL GIVE 
TWO ADDRESSES 
at COLLEGE CHAPEL, STEPNEY, GREEN, 
on SUNDAY, JANUARY 207, 1901. 


London : 


Afternoon at 3.30, on “ Patriotism, True and 
False,” with references to Tolstoy’s Trenchant 
Work on this subject. 


_ Evening at 7, on “Many Roads Here, but one 
Home hereafter.” ‘ 


All welcome, 


The Bible in the Nineteenth Century. 


A COURSE OF LECTURES by 
Pror. J. ESTLIN CARPENTER, M.A. 
(of Manchester College, Oxford), 
at BOLTON, LEEDS, and LIVERPOOL. 


I. Changed Views of the Law, 

II. Changed Views of Prophecy. 
IIl. The Gospels and the Origin of Christianity. 
IV. The Gospel Question : (1), The Synopties, 

V. The Gospel Question : (2), The Fourth Gospel. 
Vs The Bible and the Church, ¢ 


BOLTON : Spinners’ Hall, St. George’s-road. 
Tuesdays, January 29th, February 5th, 12t 
19th, 26th, March 5th, at 7.30 P.M. 

LEEDS : Philosophical Hall. 
Wednesdays, January 80th, February ‘oth, 
13th, 20th, 27th, March 6th, at 80 P.M. 
] LIVERPOOL: Royal Institution, Colquitt-street. 
Thursdays, January 31st, February 7th, 14th, 
21st, 28tb, March 7th, at 8.30 P.M, 


Admission Free. A copy of the Syllabus will 
be sent on application to the Rev. OC. J. Srreet, 
Maythorn, Heaton, Bolton; the Rey. C. Hararoye, 
10, De Grey- -terrace, Leeds ; or C. W, Jonas, Esq , 
39, Drury Buildings, Liverpool. 


Printed by Wooprart & Krnver, 70 to76, Long Sa Wat}, 
and Published for the Proprietors by BE. KunnepyY. at 
the Office, 3, Essex-street, Strand, Dando We Cc. City 
Agent, Jou Heywoop, 29 and. 80, Shoe-lane, E.C. 
Manchester (Wholesale), Joun Herwoeey, Demenae. _ 
eons! Be my 8 19, 1901. : 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


—— 


“Tar Queen died peacefully at half- 
past six.” That simple message from 
4 Osborne, on Tuesday evening , brought the 
news of which a week ago no shadow of 
fear had crossed our mind. Throughout 
the country, and far beyond our shores 
the Prince of Wales’s message to the Lord 


@ Mayor was read with profoundest sorrow, 


and a sympathy in which was more than 
sorrow:—‘ My beloved Mother, the Queen, 
has just passed away, surrounded by her 
children and grandchildren.” 

For the Heir to the Throne it is not 
permitted to remain within that sacred 
quietness and privacy, which belong 

naturally to the first days of mourning. 
On Wednesday the King came to London, 
and at St. James’s Palace took the oath, 
and received the allegiance of his Council, 
as Edward VII. Speaking with deep 
emotion, he said that as King he had re- 


solved to use that name, feeling that his 


_ father’s name, which he also bore, and 
who was deservedly known as Albert the 
Good, should stand alone. He pledged 
himself to be a Constitutional Sovereign, 
in the strictest sense of the term, and: to 
"devote the whole of his strength during 
the remainder of his life to the arduous 
- duties, which were his by inheritance, and 
: to phe: good. of his people: 


Bs on 


Wait’ the ‘melancholy pageants of 
Royalty proceed, it has been permitted to 
-~many faithful friends and retainers. to 
enter the peaceful chamber of death, and 
to look once more upon the venerable face 
- of their beloved Queen. “How calm and 
happy she was looking,” said one of these, 
“like a person in a beautiful . sleep.” 
“Through a. thin white veil of finest silk 
the features were clearly seen, and the 
face looked. wonderfully young, pearing 
atm, Va? 


LOH LA a To 
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not a trace of suffering, only the marks of 
heavenly peace. The hands were folded 
on her breast, on which lay also a golden 
cross. - On the white silken coverlet snow- 
drops and lilies of the valley were strewn, 
and there were palms and other flowers 


‘|in the room. The final resting place 


will doubtless be the Mausoleum at Frog- 
more, which the Queen built for Prince 
Albert and herself. 


Tue Rev. Stopford Brooke resumed his 
Browning lectures at University College 
on Thursday week, and expressed his great 


| regret at having been obliged to interrupt 
the. first course before Christmas: 


On 
the first Sunday in February ‘Mr. Brooke 
is to preach at Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 
Hampstead, and on the three following 
Sundays at Little Portland-street Chapel. 


On Monday and Tuesday Mrs. Hum- 
phry Ward gave the readings from 
“‘ Hleanor”’ and other of her books at the 
Passmore Edwards Institute, Tavistock- 
place, which we announced last week, in aid 
of the funds of the Institute,and we are 


glad to hear that a substantial sum was, 


the result. On Tuesday evening, at the 
commencement of the reading, Mrs. Ward 


said that they were met under the shadow: 


of the national mourning, and ‘she had. 
doubted whether they ought to go on with 
the reading. But they had met for no 
unworthy or personal object, nor for any- 
thing inconsistent with the sorrow felt by 
the whole nation. She then read Tenny- 
son’s verses of dedication to the: Queen, 
beginning, ‘ Revered, beloved 
a description from “ Helbeck ” of a West- 
moreland wood in daffodil time, rendered. 


two of the most dramatic scenes from. 


“‘ Hleanor” and “Sir George Tressady.” 
In a brief interval some charming views: 
of the old castle. and the wooded hills 
near Orvieto and the broad valley of the 
Paglia, described in. “Eleanor,” were 
shown. 
spoke of the needs of the | Institute, 


which grow with the growing work, both, 


for more funds and for personal help, 
and appealed especially to any who might 
be willing to give an hour or two’s regular 
help every week. 


On, Wednesday’evening Professor Perey 


Gardner, of Oxford, began a course of 


eight Jowett lectures at the Passmore 


Edwards Institute, Tavistock-place, on 


“A Historic View of the New Testa-. 
The lectures are to be given every 
Wednesday evening at 8.30 until the 


ment.” 


course is completed. The| first lecture 


dealt with “ Historic Method and Chris- | 


we Documents.” Next week the subject 
“ Revelation and| its Embodiments.” 


Tae recently-formed Surrey Branch of 


»’ and after: 


At the conclusion: Mrs. Ward ' 


the British Union for the Abolition of 
Vivisection held a meeting on Monday — 
evening at the All Saints’ Institute, South 
Lambeth, to protest against the continu- 
ance of the practice of vivisection at the 
Brown Institute, in Wandsworth-road. 
The meeting, over which Canon Allen 
Edwards presided, was well attended, and 
addresses were given by Dr. Wall, from 
the medical side; Mr. Gerald Maberley, 


| who stated the legal position in regard to 


the trust; Miss Fowler, who made a 
powerful appeal on the grounds ‘of pity, 
justice, and humanity; the Revs. Osmer 
L.Cole and Arthur Mursell, Mrs. Despard, 
and others. A resolution was unanimously 


-adopted, demanding ‘that: the Institute 


shall be used exclusively for the purpose 
originally intended, as a sanatorium for 
animals. Thomas Brown, whose will is 
dated Dec. 14, 1846, left over £20,000: to 
the University of London, for the founda- 
tion of an Animal Sanatory Institute, in 
which the diseases and wounds of animals 
should be studied and cured, and the 
testator’s desire is expressly stated “ that 
kindness to animals committed to his charge 
(the Superintendent’s) shall be a general 
principle of the Institution.” Under such 
a trust it seems astounding that vivi- 
section should be permitted, even though 
the Superintendent should plead (as has @ 
been done) that the victims have not been §& 
“ committed to his charge,” but have been 
bought for the special purpose of experi- | 
ment! More than twenty years ago the 
late Richard Hutton, in the Senate ofthe 
University, strenuously opposed the intro- 
duction of the practice of vivisection into 
the Institute; and the late G. R. Jesse 
made a gallant, but unsuccessful, fight to 
secure its abolition. The British Union 
is now determined to make another 
attempt. An article, reprinted from the 
Abolitionist of March 15, 1900, stating the 
whole case, may be had on application to 
the Secretary of the British Union, 20, 
The Triangle, Bristol. 


Mucu has been written, and of the 
greatest interest, concerning the late 
Bishop of London. The memoir in the 
Times gave a delightful picture of the life 


{at Embleton Vicarage, in Northumber- 


land, where: Mr. Creighton was for nine 
years before his appointment to the Cam- 
bridge professorship. Hisbrilliant career 
at Oxford might naturally have led to his 
remaining there as a College don; but dis- 
cerning friends urged him, when the time 
came, “to accept the country living, and 
with the happiest, cesults. ‘To not a few, 
the writer says, Embleton Vicarage en- 
shrines some of the brightest and most 
inspiring memories of their lives :— 


What joyous walks and expeditions there 
avere in a Jand teeming with historic asso- 
ciations, which none knew better than Mr, 
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Creighton how to evoke, in an air saturated 
with the tonic alike of moor and sea, what 
nights and suppers of the gods to follow! 
How rollicking was the fun when fun was 
to the fore—for no one was more ready than 
the vicar desipere in loco, and he must 
have invented the verb.:‘‘to frivol’’ for 
himself—how lofty the gravity <when‘wise 
counsel was needed or serious topics were 
broached! These two moods were perhaps 
the real key to Mr. Creighton’s many-sided 
character. Some saw only the frivolous 
side; few, perhaps, were admitted to the 
innermost sanctuary of the serious side. 
Mr. Creighton was no poet’in the lyrical 
sense, though his devotion to Dante shows 
that, had he possessed the lyrical gift, 
he would. have chosen high and; serious 
themes. But his temperament was at once 
intensely artistic and finely historic. He 
loved the seemly shows of life, its pageants 
and its ceremonies, not from personal 
vanity, but from a keen sense of historic 
order and continuity. On the other hand, 
he could enter freely into the spirit of the 
new age, to borrow a figure from Matthew 
Arnold’s fine poem, and was not unwilling 
to take a half-frivolous, balf-ironical part in 
its boisterous and heedless revels. Still, to 
those who knew him best he was as the poet 
who cried 
Ah, so the silence was ! 
So was the hush! 
and the riddle of his double mood, which 
puzzled many and almost scan alised some, 
is best read in the lines which follow :— 
The world but feels the present’s spell, 
The poet feels the past as well. 


In that sense he was every inch a poet. 


Though he often talked lightly, we are 
told, he always took life seriously, and 
there was at the root of his nature a 
deeply religious element. ‘‘ His rare gifts, 
his intellectua] grasp and sincerity, his wide 
knowledge, his shrewd judgment of men 


and affairs, his varied sensibilities and- 


sympathies, the unfailing tenderness and 
wisdom of his intimate counsel, his 
fascinating talk, his personal magnetism 
which never failed him in his intercourse 
with the lowliest or the highest, the 
youngest or the oldest,’ would have 
secured his eminence in any calling, but 
he had deliberately chosen his career as a 
Churchman, and therein he found the 
most complete scope for the exercise of his 
many gifts. 

“ He tried to write history truly,” was 
the epitaph which the late Bishop of 
London once said that he would choose 
for himself, if he could be sure that no- 
thing else would be added ; and though he 
did not hesitate when the call to London 
came to him, it was with the utmost regret 
that he then relinquished his last hope of 
completing his great historical work on 
the Papacy. Asa bishop, Dr. Creighton 
had influence of the best kind over his 
clergy, and certainly he understood them. 
The Daily News, in a special memoir, 
quotes some amusing sayings of his on this 
subject :— 


The clergy? Oh, the dear clergy. I 


think England the most extraordinary’ 
and its clergy the‘ 


eountry in the world, 
most extraordinary people init. Theclergy 
averagely do an immense amount of work, 
but they really are the most self-centred, 


came across. 


Oh, yes, I am very fond of them, that is’ 


one of the functions of a Bishop, to love 


his clergy; but with your true British: 
each man thinks that the entire’ 
organisation of the diocese is centred:round : 


spirit, 


his particular parish ; each thinks that his 


own particular trouble or grievance must 
be settled by the Bishop,” 80 as to pat bim 
to as little inconvenience -as ‘possible, that 
his particular line of service ceremonial is 
the only one the Catholic Cburch ‘has ever 
used, that he ‘* knows something about 


‘Canon Law,’’ whereas hardly anyone knows 


what Canon Law is,;and that the Bishop 
exists solely: for the purpose of, preaching 
in his chureh. 


On the other hand, the Bishop had the 
truest appreciation of unaffected piety. 
To a representative of the Daily News he 
once said :-— 


A man’s preaching power on Sandays is 
greatly estimated by his working power in 
the week. An artisan oncesaid to me, when 
I remarked that his vivar was not a great 
preacher, ‘‘ No, sir; but when our parson 
says God is good there’s a smile on his face 
makes us believe it, even though he mayn’t 
be a good preacher. 


Tue fourth volume of Present Day 
Papers, edited by J, Wilhelm Rowntree, 
begins with the January number, the 
greater part of which consists of a 
striking essay on “The Work. of the 
Spirit,” by May Kendall, from which we 
have quoted one of the most helpful 
passages in another column. The Editor, 
setting at the head of his first page 
Whittier’s lines— 

And all the windows of my heart 
I open to the day— 


begins an introductory article by referring 
to Mazzini’s essay in 1835 on “ Faith and 
the Future,” and its republication in 1850, 
when he asked “ Why, then, has reaction 
triumphed?” In reply Mazzini wrote :— 


The cause is in the gradual substitution 
of the worship of material interests for the 
adoration of holy ideas. ... It isin our 
having forgotten God; forgotten His law of 
love, of sacrifice, and of moral progress, 
and the solemn tradition of humanity, for a 
theory of well-being ... it is in our in- 
difference to truths of an order superior to 
this world which alone are able to trans- 
form it ./. . in the stupid presumption on 
the part of each people that they are 
capable of solving the political, social, and 
economical problem alone; in their forget- 
fulness of the great truth that the cause ee 
the peoples is one. 


How applicable these words of Mazzini’s. 
are to the present moment the editor 


sorrowfully feels, but proceeds to show 
where faith still has its strong-hold. The 
first article of the promised series, on 
“Our Social Ideal,” by Henry B. Binns, 
is held over until next month, but 
Professor A. 8S. Peake contributes an 
interesting paper on “Books for Bible 
Students.” 


From Unity and the Minister, Calcutta, 
of Dec. 23, we extract the following:— 
“The authorities of the Calcutta University 
Institute deserve the best thanks of the 
public, especially of the student com- 


| munity, for having published from the 


columnsofthe University Magazine the Rev. 


| S. Fletcher Williams’ ‘ Notes: on Paradise 
‘Origins of Elizabethan - 


Lost,’ and the 
Literature. We have gone through its 
pages with much interest. At a time 


| when cramming is the order of the day, 
undisciplined, and difficult people I ever, 


and a natural growth of the intellectual 


| powers of our young men is retarded or 


stinted, the pamphlet before us is to be 
doubly welcomed. It stands in contrast 
to the many note-books and books of 
annotation that come out from the Press 
for coaching young men for University 
Examinations. . The brochure before 


us tries to lead youthful minds to the 
level from which Bie i immértal’ Milton 
wrote his epic., The object, of the book 
is to unfold before youthful, minds the 
heart and soul of the poet, and help them 
to béhrold the beauty, t e sublimity, the 
morality and the’ spirituality, of the unique 
man. .&: . The cultivation of memory and 
the committing” by heart notes is the be- 
all and end-all of a student’s life. We 
believe it is time for the Calcutta Uni- 
versity to reconsider the steps it has 
taken. We hope the Rev. 8S. Fletcher 
Williams’ Notes will give a new indica- 
tion as to the course that should be 
followed. The author has done a service 
by describing the peculiar environments 
of Milton’s hfe, which gave him inspira- 
tion to write his immortal. work. Some 
of the descriptions were transcriptions of 
external conditions of his time. The two 
chapters on the ‘Origins of Elizabethan 
Literature’ repay perusal. We are 


specially thankful to the Rev. 8, Fletcher 


Williams for the Notes, which may serve 
as models of the kind. The \author, we 
are glad to see, is not only a preacher of 
no mean order, but is a scholar anda - 
good teacher, who is well able to help our 
young men in their studies.” 


Tur Bengalee, a Calcutta daily paper, 
under date Jan. 1, makes the following 
references to the services conducted by 
Mr. Fletcher Williams in that city :— 


At these services, held in the Albert Hall, 
the Rev. S. Fletcher Williams: preached on 


Sunday morning an impressive and sugges- ~~ 


tive sermon on ‘‘ Unfinished Things.’’ The 
congregation, which gathers every Sunday 
morning, is notable in its eonstituent 
elements, consisting as it does of represen- 
tatives of all the learned professions—a 
large number of college professors, doctors 
and men of science, barristers, vakils, and 
senior students, belonging to the Hindoo, 
Brahmo, Mahommedan, and Christian com- 
munities. It is to be regretted that Mr. 
Fletcher Williams’s stay in Caleutta is but 
temporary. 


In an article in the same issue of the 

Bengalee on “The Twentieth Century,” 

the writer draws a somewhat dark picture 

of the state of things in England and in- 
Tndia at the opening of new era, and 

then proceeds :— 


It was in this state of mind, agitated as 


it was by these thoughts, that I went to | 


hear Mr. Fletcher Williams’s discourse at 
the Albert Hall, on ‘* Unfinished Things,”? on — 
Sunday morning. Mr. Fletcher Williams 
is a thinker of singular depth and origi- 

nality; and I do him but the barest justice 
when I say that his listeners came away at 
the close of the lecture in a better and an 
inspired frame of mind. 


Tr is the motive and the aim that alone 
can consecrate anything we do, and the 
doing of God’s will is always splendid 
work, though it be but washing dishes or 
clearing a street. The smallest road-side 
pool has its water from heaven, and its 
gleam from the sun, and can hold the stars 
in its bosom as well as the great ocean. 
So the humblest duty is a bit of God’s will 
and shines with heavenly radiance. This 
ought to be an inspiration to those who 
live in lowly places and can do only com- — 
mon task work. Do it all’ well and. as 
God’s will, and no great man’s brilliant 
deeds will shine more brightly than your 
little i os in oe Ae sight, em R. felt 
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THE HEXATEUCH.* 
I. | - 
Parallels to the Subject Matter. 


SoMrTIME in the reign of Valens 
(4.p. 364-378) EHutropius composed a 
summary of Roman history extending 
from the foundation of the city to the 
year 364 of our era. The history was 
very brief. The 


the words: “ After him Ancus Martius, 
a son’ of Numa’s daughter, became 
emperor. He fought against the Latins. 
He added the Mons Aventinus and the 
Janiculum to the city. He built a town 
at Hostia [1. Ostium] on the sea-shore, 
sixteen miles distant from Rome. In the 
twenty-fourth year of his reign he died a 
natural death.” The little handbook 


enjoyed great popularity, and in the| 
studied by 


eighth century it was 
Adelperga, the daughter of Desiderius, 
the King of Lombardy, dethroned by 
Charlemagne. This lady, however, com- 
plained to one Paulus Diaconus that the 
history was too meagre, and that it con+ 
tained no references to sacred history, or, 
later on, to the affairs of the Church; and 
about 768, or soon after, the scholar thus 
appealed to supplemented it, for her benefit, 
by incorporating extracts from Jerome, 
Orosius, and others, and putting in 
references. to contemporary events in 
sacred and other history. He also carried 
the whole narration down to the time of 
Justinian. In the section on Ancus 
Martius, for instance, he added the state- 
ment that Josiah was the contemporary 
king of the Hebrews, and that Epidamnus 
was founded during his reign. The 
original Hutropius continued to circulate, 
but. the combined history of Eutropius 
and Paulus secured a certain popularity 
of its own, and at some period, impossible 
to determine exactly, one lLandolfus 
Sagax again enlarged the history from 
sources similar to those on which his 
predecessors had drawn, and continued it 
to the year 806. Landolfus was some- 
times content to take passages from 
Orosius, or elsewhere, exactly as he found 
them, without observing that the gram- 
matical construction was dependent. on 
some omitted words, and did not har- 
monise with the text into which he fitted 
his extract, and subsequent copyists or 
editors carefully ‘eliminated tne blunders 
which resulted from this carelessness. In 
_ this, its final state, the Historia. Miscella 


opened the first. volume of Muratori’s | 
great collection Rerwm LItalicarum Scrip-. 


_ tores, published in 1723. 


-been undertaken by a number of editors 


under the general direction of the great. 
scholar and poet Carducci; and on a 
certain memorable day when the present. 


reviewer returned from a few days’ absence 
from home he found awaiting him two 
book packets, one of them containing the 
- first instalment of the new edition. of the 


* “The Hexateuch, according to the Revised 
Version, arranged in its constituent documents by 
Members of the Society of Historical Theology, 
Oxford.” Edited with Introduction, Notes, 


Marginal References, and Synoptical Tables, by J. 


_ Estiin’ Carpenter, M.A.Lond., and G. Harford 
Battersby, M.A.Oxon,. In twovolumes, Longmans, 


Green, and Co., London, New York, and Bombay. 


1900, 36s, net, - 
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account of Ancus: 
Martius, for instance, was contained in 


Scriptores, and the other the long-expected 


| Hexateuch, edited by Mr. Carpenter and 


his colleague. There was somethiug 
positively dramatic in the coincidence. In 
the Historia Miscella we see a_ process, 
every step of which we can check, going 
on under our very eyes, which in many 


respects offers'a startling analogy to the 


history which scholars have laboriously 
reconstructed to account. for the present 
state of the text of ‘the Hexateuch. 
Muratori was content to print Landolfus 
Sagax in his final form (just as we 
usually print the Hexateuch), but the 
demands of our own age are more exact- 
ing. The new editors are required tu give 
us exact indications of the composition of 
the Historia Miscella. 


by various devices of typography. The 


section on Ancus Martius, for instance, 


runs :-— 


Post hune Ancus Marcius, Numae ex filia 


nepos, suscepit. imperium: quo étiam 
tempore Josias regnabat apud. Hebraeos. 
Contra Latinos dimicavit ‘‘ et vicit ; omnes 
finitimos et potentes tunc Tusciae duodecim 
populos innumeris concidisse conflictibus.’’ 
Aventinum montem civitati adiecit et Jani- 
culum. <Apud Hostiam civitatem supra 
mare sexto decimo miliario ab urbe Roma 
condidit. Vicesimo quarto anno ‘‘iam”’ 
imperii morbo periit. Hoc tamen regnante 
Epidamnus est condita, quae postea Dyra- 
cium est nominata. 


original narrative of Hutropius ; 


commas those of Landolfus. 


critical signs complete to the minutest 
detail, the history of the text as well as the 
subsequent. modifications of scribes and 
editors which brought the composite text 
of Landolfus into harmony with the re- 
quirements of grammar. In the above 
extract, for instance, previous editions 
substituted concidens for concidisse, which 
latter stands in the MS. of Landolfus 
followed by the new editors ; the fact being 
that the construction in Orosius, from 
whom Landolfus is here borrowing, de- 
pends on a verb which is not included in 
the extract. 

Landolfus himself, in his brief intro- 
duction, indicates the three strata 
out of which his book is composed, 
though without any such details as we 
have given above; and the question arises 
whether, if the sources and the successive 
reductions of the work were no. longer 
accessible, critical sagacity would «have 
been adequate to the task of separating 
out the three strands of the history. No 
positive answer can be given to a hypo- 
thetical question of this nature, but there 


3 _. | are cases in which a very definite answer 
Inourown time the want ofa new edition 


‘of Muratori has made itself felt, and has) 


has been practically given to. closely 
analogous questions. 

In the seventeenth century Archbishop 
Usher discovered a MS. in which the 
Anglo-Saxon scholar Junius thought he 
recognised the poem of Caedmon de- 
scribed in a well-known and fascinating 
passage of Bede’s history. The poem 
was printed as Caedmon’s about 1650, but 
the grounds on which the identification 
rested were quite unsatisfactory, and in 
1875 Sievers declared his conviction, as 
the result of a careful examination, that 
the poem as we now possess it was of 
composite origin, and that certain portions 
of it were originally written not in Anglo- 
Saxon at all, but in the continental 
language known as Old Saxon, Now in 


This they effect: 


‘portion of the 


1894 three fragments of an Old Saxon 
poem hitherto unknown were discovered 
on blank spaces in a MS. in the Heidel- 
berg library. One of these turned out to 
be the Old Saxon original of one of the 
very passages in ‘the Caedmonic poem, 
which Sievers had specified. The other 
two passages, having nothing to corre- 
spond to them in the Anglo-Saxon poem, 
do not come under consideration, but the 
one coincidence was in itself enough to 
constitute a complete vindication of the 
critical method that had enabled Sievers 
to predict it. 

It is, then, not impossible under 
favourable circumstances to analyse a 
composite document into its constituent 
parts. Another instance equally strik- 
ing and far more complete is furnished 
by the literature that clusters round 
St. Francis of Assisi. Previous to 
the labours of M. Paul Sabatier we had 
been in possession of several nearly con- 
temporary lives of St. Francis and of 
other compilations of a late date, such as 
the Speculum Vite of 1509 and the 
Conformities. Now Sabatier was con- 
vinced on independent grounds that the 
early biography known as the “ Legend of 
the Three Companions ” was defective in 
the form in which we now have it, and. he 
also thought that the later compilations 


| contained valuable and ancient material 
The passages in italics constitute the | 
the : 
Roman lettering the additious of Paulus | 
Diaconus; and the Roman. in inverted 
Elaborate | 
footnotes, marginal references and dia-_ 


otherwise unknown to us. Unlike his 
precursors therefore, who had put aside 
the whole of these late compilations 
as historically worthless, he carefully 
separated out the portions which 
seemed to him to bear the impress of 
antiquity and authenticity, and arranged 
them under 118 paragraphs. He was dis- 
posed to think, in spite of some difficulties, 
that they were connected with the lost 
“Legend of the Three 
Companions,” but was not prepared to 
regard this conjecture as absolute or 
definitive. In the course of researches 
undertaken in the hopes of finding con- 
firmation of this idea he was as one who 
“seeking silver finds gold,” for he dis- 
covered a complete MS. of undoubted 
authenticity of a hitherto unknown bio- 
graphy twenty years earlier than that of 
the ‘Three Companions.” This biography 
consisted of 124 chapters, 116 of which 
were identical with paragraphs already 
included in the 118 rescued from the late 
compilations. Thus out of Sabatier’s 118 
conjectures all save two were confirmed by 
his discovery, and of the 124 paragraphs of 
the lost biography all save eight had been 
already recovered by him. It should be 
added that two Franciscan friars believe 
that they have since discovered, the lost 
portion of the “Legend of the Three 
Companions” in an Italian version, which 
they have published, restoring the Latin 
text with its aid; and. Sabatier accepts 
their conclusions. Finally, we must note 
that Brother Leo, the author of the 
recovered biography, was himself one of 
the Three Companions, so that a large 
portion of the later biography coincides 
with the earlier. Thus Sabatier’s con- 
fident ascription of the individual frag- 
ments to an early source was absolutely 
justified, and his hesitating identification 
of that source turns out to have a sufficient 
element of truth to justify it, together with 
a sufficient element of error to warrant 
his hesitation in insisting on it. A more 
brilliant justification of critical method it 
would be difficult to imagine. 

It is hardly necessary to do more than 
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hint at the constant examples of the 
reverse synthetic process which every age 
affords. Harmonies of the Gospels, 
popular narratives of the life of Christ in 
scriptural language, or the recently issued 
*Concordantia Quatuor Legendarum de 
S. P. Francisco Assisiensi idest quatuor 
narrationes seu legendae ad unicam re- 
ductae nulla re omissa nulla repetita ” 
(Assisii, 1900) will serve as examples. 

Professor Carpenter himself, whose 
breadth of treatment and wide range of 
illustration constitute one of the most 
noteworthy features of his work, has cited 
many other striking examples of analogous 
phenomena ; so that with all this material 
before us it is no longer possible to dismiss 
the hypothesis of a composite origin and 
a long history of successive combinations 
and redactions of the Hexateuch as 
fanciful or impossible on d priori grounds, 
nor to condemn as rash an attempt to 
retrace the path analytically and climb 
back to the original documents out of 
which it was compiled. 

To the work itself we shall turn ina 
second and concluding article. 


Parire H. WickstTEep. 
ene an n> nen ere rea 


PIONEERS.* 


Now that beyond all controversy we 
have entered upon that twentieth century 


which a few eccentric people chose, to” 


imagine and enjoy a year ago, we are likely 
to see plenty of books dealing with the 
thinkers and workers of the century that 
has departed. Many of them will be more 
costly and more pretentious than this 
volume of Mr. Balmforth’s; some, per- 
haps, may be more original. But we 
shall hardly find among them any that 
are more exactly what they claim to be, 
any that more adequately conform to the 
author’s intention. From a brief preface 
we learn that these essays, with one ex- 
ception, have already appeared in the Co- 
operative News. 'The readers of that paper 
are to be congratulated. If this volume 
isa fair sample of its contents, it is a 
paper which many who have not joined a 
co-operative society would like to look at. 
We have here sketches of writers and 
reformers of various thought and of vari- 
ous significance and worth; William 
Cobbett and Richard Cobden, John Stuart 
Mill and William Morris, Lord Shaftes- 
bury and Thomas Carlyle, Robert Owen 
and John Ruskin, and several others as 
different from these as these are from each 
other, are here described, and an attempt 
is made not only to summarise the teach- 
ing of each one, but to give it something 
like its proper place in the story of 
the century’s progress. I will not 
say that’ it is the work of a 
catholic mind, for that expression is 
ambiguous and doubtful; it will be 
safer to say that it is the work of one who 
knows a great man when he sees him—of 
one, also, who can fairly well distinguish 
the great movements of a century from 
those that have only passing interest. In 

a “Press notice” of some previous book 
~ Mr. Balmforth, we find the expression 
that in style he “ recalls Matthew Arnold.” 
That may be. But there is not a page in 
the present volume concerning which such 
a comparison would not be absurd. The 
peculiar facility and grace of Matthew 
Arnold are just as much lacking as his 


a: Some Social and Political Pioneers of the 
Nineteenth Century,” By Ramsden Balmforth, 
Swan Sonnenschein, 2:3, 6d, * 
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occasional arrogance and his manifest 
delight in his own gift of exquisite ex- 
pression, Mr. Balmforth never feels him- 
self superior to the men whom he criticises, 
never condescends in order to make him- 
self a brother to the reader. He writes as 
a thinking man for thinking men, tells a 


plain story without spoiling it, is 
never extravagant and never dull, The 
effect of his book is to bring back 


old memories and readings of past days 
to those who are old enough to have 
known ‘something of the men and the 
movements here “described ; and to send 
younger readers on an errand of inquiry 
concerning the books and the men of 
whom they have been but too briefly 
informed. As something has been said 
of the style of the book a brief illustration, 
no better and no worse than could be 
taken from almost any chapter in the 
book, may here be given :— 


So passed away one of the most single- 
minded reformers of the nineteenth century. 
No man is infallible. Certainly Robert 
Owen was not. We now know that his 
great and fundamental doctrine—the 
doctrine that man’s character is formed by 
outward circumstances—is only halfa truth, 
though a very important half—a half which 
we are recognising and acting upon more 
and more in.all our educational schemes 
and institutions. We know also that 
the world will never be converted to 
socialism by isolated socialistic communi- 
ties. Men cannot cut themselves aloof from 
all the advantages of’ civilisation; they 
cannot go into the desert and start the 
world afresh, and, in such rude beginnings, 
compete with all the refinements, the 
organisations, the institutions, the learning, 
the wealth which civilisation affords. ... 
But for all his mistakes Robert Owen stands 
out as one of the most earnest and self- 
sacrificing social reformers of the nineteenth 
century. The founder of infant schools in 
England ; the pioneer of that vast co-opera- 
tive movement which now spreads like a 
network over the length and breadth of the 
land; the advocate of those Factory Acts 
which have lightened the toil of millions 
of human) beings, the persistent and per- 
tinacious agitator who, by his invincible 
logic, demonstrated the justice of, and the 
necessity for, what is now termed a ‘‘ living 
wage ’’; the large-minded philanthropist 
who pleaded for that ‘‘ equality of oppor- 
tunity’’ which most social reformers now 
regard as an indispensable condition of 
effectual social improvement—in all this 
we recognise the passionate devotion, the 
generous self-sacrifice, and the unswerving 
loyalty of one who strove to make the life of 
the people purer, sweeter, and brighter by 
his having lived and worked amongst 
them. 


Those who invest a half-crown in this 
book will get in return some profitable 
half-hours with great men and among 
important im: yvements 5 they will learn 
something of the intellectual and moral 
forces. that distinguished the nineteenth 
century, and receive occasional hints for 
their own guidance in the century whose 
opening they are privileged to see, and to 
whose progress ancy may possibly con- 
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EMERSON AND RELIGION. 
BY PROFESSOR JAMES B. THAYER.* 


Emerson was born here in Boston, 
out of the midst of the two most liberal 
religious bodies of the time. His father. 
was the minister of the First Church, 
and a Unitarian; and his mother, the 
daughter of an Episcopalian, John Has- 
kins, who had been a leading member of 
King’s Chapel. He was,, indeed, one. of 
the stricter'sort of these people, and one 
of the protesters against those changes in 
the service of that Church, and in the 
mode of ordaining their clergymen, which 
were adopted in the ninth decade of the 
last century ; and he was of the opinion, 
so we are told, that, while “there were 
many ways to heaven, the Episcopal 
Church was the turnpike road.” On his 
death his small grandson, Emerson, aged 
eleven, wrote a little regulation poem 
about him, beginning, 

- See the calm exit of the aged saint, 

Without. a murmur and without com, 

plaint, &c. 


and running smoothly along through a 
dozen lines. 

Born on May 25, 1803, Hiniershn was a 
little past his majority when the American 
Unitarian Association was organised on 
May 25, in 1825: He had graduated at 
Harvard four years earlier ;: and then, 
after teaching school for a year or two, 
as he had done before during college 
vacations, he had begun the study of 
theology, at first by himself and after- 
wards at the Harvard Divinity School. 
He was just entering that School at the 
time, seventy-five years ago, which we 
are now celebrating. Even before this 
his mind had been busy with those great _ 
inquiries and speculations which ina very 
few years were to require a larger room 
than he could find even in the freest pulpit 
of that period. “I was at that very 
time,” he tells some of his pupils in after- 
life, in referring to his school-teaching 
days, “already writing every night in my 
chamber my first thoughts on morals and 
the beautiful laws of con:pensation and 
of individual genius, which to observe 
and illustrate have given SWE Bsa! te 
many years of my life” © 

In March, 1829, he was brditaed as 
minister of the Second Church in Boston. 
It was in September, 1832, three years 
and a half later, that he resigned this 
place, never again to be settled over a 
parish. He still preached occasionally for 
some years ; but forty or fifty years ago I 
heard him say one Sunday morning, in 
Theodore Parker’s desk at the Music Hall, 
that it was long since he had occupied 
such a place, and that he had left the 
pulpit because it was impossible to remain 
on account of the many opinions imputed 
to a man who stood there which he himself 
did not hold. 

I will not speak further of the mere facts 
of Emerson’s life, except barely to mention 
his first marriage and the early death of 


‘his wife, all within the first two years 


of his short ministry, his retirement to 
Concord, his second marriage, and that 
great career as a lecturer and a writer, 
beginuing soon aiter he left the pulpit, 
and lasting almost up to his death, in 
April, 1882. 
What he had hoped from his profes- 


* From an address at the seventy-fifth alniver- 
sary of the American Unitarian Association at: 
Boston, May, 1900, ‘ 
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sion, and what he was giving to it, may 
be seen by what he wrote after he had 
chosen it, but while he was still teaching 
school: “My trust is that my profession 
shall be my regeneration of mind, manners, 
inward and outward estate—or, rather, my 
starting point ; for I have hoped to put 
on eloquence as a robe, and by goodness 
and zeal and the awfulness of. virtue to 
press and prevail over the false judg- 
ments, the rebel passions, and corrupt 
habits of men.” Again a little later, in 
~ April, 1824: “I am beginning my pro- 
fessional studies. In a month [ shall 
be legally a man, and I deliberately 
dedicate my time, my talents, and my 
hopes to the Church.” His theological 
education, interrupted by illness, amounted 
to little; and, as we have seen, his one 
‘settlement as a minister was short. It 
must have seemed to him, when he left 
the pulpit, that these high hopes, and 
these vows that I have read, had come to 
naught. But we can see, as we look back, 
that, in reality, they have been and are 
still being nobly accomplished, although 
in a sense and after a fashion very 
different, indeed, from what he proposed. 
In those-wonderful outpourings that came 
from himin the next half-century, he did, 
indeed, “put on eloquence as a robe; and 
by goodness and zeal and the awfulness of 
virtue prevail,” as he will long continue 
to prevail, “over the false judgments of 
men.” Although he left the pulpit early, 
he never left the function of the prophet 
aud the religious teacher. With him it 
came true, as he said, that, “if one would 
be a good minister, he must leave the 
ministry.” But, leaving the ministry, he 
has done the office of the Church better 
than the Church itself, He has largely 


regenerated the Church, and is. still 
regenerating it. 
How has this come about? He sought 


deeply, all his life, for the true and 
permanent sources -of inspiration. He 
conceived of man as a manifestation of 
the spiritual power that is everywhere 
present in the universe, creating, shaping, 
governing, blessing all, aud ready, as 
ready to-day as in the time of Jesus or of 
Moses and the prophets to pour itself 
through each and all, if only the heart is 
open. He was forever seeking to put him- 
self in the simplest and directest relation 
with God, the Sou! of all, and forever 
listening for the oracle. See the simpli- 
city of his early methods! ‘“ Many of our 
actions, many of mine,” he wrote in the 
summer of 1832, “are done to solicit the 
soul. ... I would be a vehicle of that 
divine principle that lurks within, and of 
which life has afforded only glimpses 
enough to assure me of its being. Weknow 
little of its laws; but we have observed 
that a north wind, clear, cold, with its 
scattered fleet of drifting clouds, braced 
the body, and seemed to reflect a similar 
abyss of spiritual heaven between clouds 
-in our minds; or a brisk conversation 


pore this mighty deep; or a word ina 


ook was made an omen of by the mind, 
and surcharged with meaning ; ora cloudy, 
lonely walk, striking the electric chain 
wherewith we are darkly bound. And, 
having this experience, we strive to avail 
ourselves of it, and propitiate the divine 
inmate to speak to us out of the clouds 
and darkness.” This was written during 


the ‘summer that he was pondering the 
giving up of his place at the Second 
Church. | Ave iis ties ANA 

4, Five years before, we find him, at Con- 
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cord, at a time when he was “ preaching 
half of every Sunday,” using, in a letter 
to his aunt, Miss Mary Hmerson, the 
remarkable expression that “ the object of 
our intellectual existence on earth” seems 
to be “the learning of _ language.” 
In answer to her request he had 
sent her down, at Waterford, in Maine, 
Hume’s Hssays and Miss Baillie’s 
plays. He wonders what she wants with 
Miss Baillie, and thereupon suggests the 
answer to his own question, in a high, 
half-humorous strain, from which we get 
a little bit of autobiograpby. “The 
instructor in a school,” he says, ‘1s 
pleased to see the children play tricks 
with figures on a slate, and is glad if they 
are learning arithmetic by puzzles and in 
sport ; and our governor consents that the 
apparent object of our intellectual exist- 
ence on earth, the learning of language, 
should be accomplished by calculation or 
by fancy. Anyhow there is a person, of 
very insignificant pretensions, assuredly, 
but. who believes he has sometimes owed 
the best of his poor thought to this 
unhonorable expedient of bringing phrases 
to the rack. The profit is much as the 
hangman’s, who, doing his office skilfully, 
sometimes stands legatee to the very 
respectable sufferer. 
you with what I know you consider 
degrading particulars, but that they may 
go further than more showy facts to teach 
what stuff we are made of.’ And then, 
apparently, he proceeds to give some of 
these “degrading particulars” ; but they 
are omitted in the printed letter. 

In such passages as these, in his youth 
oneé sees ‘the intimation of the thoughts 
and the methods of his whole life—very 
simple methods, illustrated at this time in 
a homely way, but the beginnings of what 
resulted in that splendid contribution to 
human thought and human inspiration 
which he afterwards lived to make; for 
these were not the mere fancies and 
dreams of youth, soon to be forgotten as 
he grew absorbed in the routine of life. 
Here was one who sought after and 
treasured these heavenly intimations as 
the most real and most important things 
in the world, who gathered them 
assiduously all his life long; one who, 
regarding all that he saw in Nature 
and all that he could gather of 
human learning and human _ utterance 
as so much hint and expression of 
greater spiritual things behind, made 


it the main business of his _ life 
to study this “language” of which 
he had spoken, these omens and 


signs of spiritual truth, and to utter 
the high matters that he learned, in words 
that should communicate it to others with 
an absolute truth, and with whatever of 
exactness, force, and weight might be 
possible to human speech, and might 
consist with the difficult nature of what 
he sought to say—with its fleeting, elusive, 
delicate, and almost, incommunicable 
charm. His‘success was wonderful. Few, 
indeed, in any nation are the masters of 
language that can be compared with 
Emerson’s. 

As to religion, specifically, perhaps 
Emerson’s most explicit utterances are 
found in his Divinity School Address, 
in 1838. After he had delivered it, he 
was ridiculed or sharply condemned. by 
some of the leaders of our denomination. 
Some of them, indeed, spoke well of him 
personally for being honest enough, if 


such were his views, to keep out of the 1 
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pulpit. On most of them its lofty truth 
and poetry were thrown away. 

In that address he stated his doctrine 
of God, of man, the great inspired child 
and sharer of the life of God, and of the 
origin of the religious sentiment. But 
the oracles of this sentiment are an 
intuition, he said.- Fhey cannot be 
received at second-hand. ‘Jesus, the 
only soul in history who has appreciated 
the worth of man,” has been obscured by 
degrading misconceptions and a degrading 
homage. The Church dwells with noxious 
exaggeration about the person of Jesus. 
The soul knows no persons. “ By his 
holy thoughts Jesus serves us, and only 
thus.” Men talk of revelation as some- 
thing given lone ago, as if God. were dead. 
True Christianity is a faith like Christ’s 
in the infinitude of man. Man’s soul is 
wiser than the whole world. In the soul, 
redemption is to be sought. Of religion 
he has said elsewhere: It “is a new state- 
ment every day.” ‘It is the condition of 
religion to require religion for its exposi- 
tion.” ‘Prophet and apostle can only 
be rightly understood by prophet and 
apostle.” 

Such are Emerson’s utterances, some of 
them high and difficult, on the main topics 


‘of religion; and men said: This is taking 


away all that the Church venerates. Jesus 
is gone, and we know not where they have 
laid him. Miracles are gone. The Bible 
is gone. God Himself is gone. All the 
faith and learning of our ancestors, of all 
the centuries of Christian history, are 
goue. 

No, no; nothing is gone. What has 
happened is that man himself is made a 
sacred thing, and Nature, also, sacred. The 
focus is changed ; and all things take their 
place in a new order. Churches and 
church history and church organisation 
and creeds and opinions may still have 
their place and their interest; but these 
are no longer sacred, and they sink out of 
sight and grow trivial and offensive, if 
they are thrust forward into the place 
which belongs only to the Soul which 
unites and inspires us all. 

Unitarians—that is the name we go by. 
I have often grieved that we should bear a 
name that seemed to separate us from 
others, when, in reality, we ourselves agree 
with aJl the churches, in all that they 
themselves most value. If we are to hold 
that name, let us hold it as Hmerson did, 
and as he expressed it when he called 
certain elect ones the ‘“‘ Unitarians of the 
united world ”’—united, as he would say, 
by the common soul that streams through 
all. For such is the figure, that of a per- 
petual flow, thatis forever running through 
Emerson’s thoughts, and forever re- 
appearing in his words. “Thou,” he says, 
as he looks upon the little river at Con- 
cord, and thinks of that other flood that 


, » » pulsing flits 
Through thee, as thou through Concord. 
- (Plain,— 


Thou in thy narrow banks art pent : 
The stream I love unbounded goes 
Through flood and sea and firmament ; 
Through light, through life, it forward 
flows. 


I see the inundation sweet, 
I hear the spending of the stream 
Through years, through men, through nature 
fleet ; 
Through love and thought, through power 
and dream. 
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So forth and brighter fares my stream,— 

Who drink it shall not thirst again ; 

No darkness stains its equal gleam, 

And ages drop in it like rain. 

And now, at the end of the century 
which his great words and his character 
and life have adorned, as they have 
Burned in noble hearts, proverb and pro- 

phecy, 
our denomination is eager to include him 
within its fold and to do him honour. 
Well it may be! And it has a right to 
claim him, for he never lets us. 

He has stirred and spiritualised the 
current religion of our time, and given it 
wings. He has set the clergy in all 
denominations, as I have heard it described 
by one who has had occasion to listen to 
an uncommon number and variety of 
preachers,—he has set the clergy of all 
denominations to “preaching Enierson,”’ 
That phrase is, rather, shortly descriptive 
of a fact and a situation than entirely just 
to certain great and holy men; butit does 
describe a fact. It was a great preacher 
of the Episcopal Church, only the year 
before he was made Bishop of Massachu- 
setts, who said in an essay on “ Ortho- 
doxy,” which Dr. Crothers has lately 
quoted, what I will presently quote again. 
It is the influence of Emerson, more than 
that of any man or all men together, 
which has made it possible to have such 
an utterance from such a source. “It is 
not conceivable now,” said Phillips Brooks, 
“that any council, however ecumenically 
constituted, should so pronounce on truth 
that its decrees should have any weight 
with thinking men save what might seem 
legitimately to belong to the wisdom of the 
persons who composed the council. Per- 
sonal judgment is on the throne, and will 
remain there,—personal judgment en- 
lightened by all the wisdom, past or pre- 
sent, which it can summon to its aid, but 
forming finally its own conclusions, and 
then standing by them in the sight of God, 
whether it stands in a great company or 
stands alone.” That was publicly said to 
a club by Brooks in 1890, and it did not 
keep him from his Bishop’s chair. <A 
great advance, indeed! And consider, 
let me add, in passing, what a sermon 
that was which Dr. McGiffert preached 
last Sunday in Plymouth Church in 
Brooklyn. 

But, after all, not yet has Hmerson 
come to his own. For him it is noreward 
to become popular; and merely to have 
men say over again the things that he has 
said, is like having them say again the 
great utterances of Jesus. Anybody can 
do that ; everybody does it; Christendom 
has been doing it for near a score of 
centuries. But the prophet does not come 
into his true heritage except as he pro- 
vokes the men of religion, through a faith 
and a courage like his own, and a like 
reliance upon the inexhaustible and ever- 
present Source of all life and inspiration, 
to rise to the height where they also, like 
him, may speak the very word of God, 
“as one having authority, and not as the 
scribes.” 

To CorrEsPonpEnrs, — Letters, &e., 
received from the following :—T. B. ; 
C.; G. C. C. (Golaghat); BR. K. D.; 
Besos s Bs Wide od. 5 'S. OR: 

_ 

Correspondents are requested to note that 
to be sure of insertion the same week, news 
must reach the Office by the first post on 
Thursday at latest, and the earlier in the 
week the better. 


VERE FOSTER. 


“ Seiu whatsoever thou hast and give 
to the poor.” ‘Truly a hard saying. ‘Too 
hard for the young man who had great 
possessions. How much more popular and 
comfortable a doctrine even for the 
benevolent—“ Get all thou canst and 
leave it to the,poor!” And yet occa- 
sionally the precept which made the young 
man turn sorrowfully away has been 
obeyed. 

At the bidding of the Church men 
have made the great renunciation. A 
vivid realisation..of the ‘treasure in 
heaven” has helped them. When at the 
bidding of no Church, and stimulated by 
no future reward, one, to whom any 
future existence is more a vague perhaps 
than a triumphant certainty, does this, it 
is the greater marvel. And when he has 
passed away, and is beyond the laudation 
which here he never sought, when the 
vague perhaps, whatever else it may be, 
is surely “rest in God and love” for him, 
then it is well that of those who knew 
and loved him one should try to state the 
manner of man he was. 

Vere Foster gave his wealth, and he 
renounced what some would value more— 
the promise of a distinguished career in the 
diplomatic service. ‘i suppose few men 
ever began such a career under brighter 
auspices. Connected with some of the 
most powerful families in England, related 
to Lord Palmerston, whose private secre- 
tary he became, he also had the great 
advantage of the ripe experience’ of his 
father, Sir Augustus Foster, a tried diplo- 
matist, who had been Minister to the 
United States, to Sweden, to Denmark 
(where, in 1819, at Copenhagen, Vere 
Foster was born), and to Sardinia. To 
these advantages must be added the 
training of Eton and Christchurch, some 
years of experience at the Foreign Office, 
and engagement in some diplomatic 
missions, 

The motive which could induce a young 
man to deliberately renounce these pro- 
spects must have been a very strong one ; 
the call to such a renunciation must have 
been a very potent call. It was a potent 
yet a feeble cry, the subdued sad plaint of 
starving multitudes. 

He heard it on his first visit to Ireland. 
It touched the young man’s heart, and 
altered his career. ‘Sell all thou hast 
and give it to the poor.” The offer of 
another appointment was declined. He 
decided to abandon diplomacy and _ toil 
for the stricken country. One object 
swayed him now :—to give his all. The 
most obvious remedy for the starving 
peasantry was emigration, and at this he 
worked, inducing and assisting all he could 
to try the New World. But the emigrants 
were subject to brutal treatment. They 
were defrauded of their allowance of food, 
insulted, kicked, and beaten. To remedy 
this he determined to investigate it for 
himself. He took his passage as a steer- 


age passenger on an emigrant ship. He. 


dared to remonstrate against the brutality 
of the sailors and officers of the ship, and 
thus obtained their ill-will. When engaged 
in writing a protest to the captain, he 
was struck in the face by the first mate 
and knocked down; but threats and the 
foulest abuse only made him the more 
determined. He sent an account of his 
experiences to his relative, Lord Hobart. 
It was published as a Parliamentary 
Mer and, together with his evidence 


many specimens. 


efore a Committee of the House of Yom 


mons, was instrumental in causing the 
passage of the Emigration Acts. 

Last year I found this action attributed 
by a well-known London newspaper to 
another man. I sent a cutting from it 
to Mr. Foster, and with his reply he sent 
me a copy of the Parliamentary paper 
containing the letter to Lord Hobart. 

Having thus secured a more ‘humane 
treatment of emigrants, he devoted him- 
self to the work with renewed energy. 
From 1850 to 1857, and from 1880 to 
1884 were the most active periods of this 
work. What he spent during the first 
period I have no means of ascertaining, 
but a report of the work done in ’80 to 
’84 he gave to me. 

The contributions from a uumber of 
subscribers—dukes, Cabinet Ministers, 
merchants—amountto £2,251 ; the balance 
paid by Mr. Foster is £26,948 14s. By 
this outlay the passage of 20,251 young 
women was assisted. 

’ Education had, if not the first, the 
second place in Mr. Foster’s regard. He 
did not like to think that the bare-footed 
Irish children should: have to tread on 
mud floors sodden by the leakage from 
thatched roofs, so with characteristic 
energy he set about flooring and roofing 
the schools at his own expense. In this 
sacred cause he tramped all over Ireland, 
making careful notes of the condition of 
school buildings, and improving some 
two thousand of them. : 

Then there were the copy-books, and the 
drawing-books. 

Poverty-stricken Irish schools could not 
afford good copy-books, so Mr. Foster began 
to manufacture them, stipulating that they 
should be sold at.as cheap a rate as the 
inferior articles, and paying the difference. 
Those copy-books were the result of care- 
ful study on sound scientific principles in 
which Lord Palmerston, a martinet in 
writing, assisted. They were rapidly taken 
up, with the result that the Irish children 
began to forge ahead, and England and 


the Colonies demanded them too. 


When I came toknow Mr. Foster his emi- 
gration work had dwindled to occasional 
cases; but he was very busy with the 
National Competitions for writing and 
drawing, started by him in 1870, and for 
which, up to 1893, nearly three thousand 
pounds had been spent in prizes. The 
labour involved was very heavy at times 
in judging, arranging, and classifying so 
At these seasons the 
upper room in Belfast which made his 
home, was encumbered, by hosts of copy- 
books and drawing-books. The affairs of 
the Belfast Royal Hospital also took up 
much of his time. He was not only a 
very generous benefactor to the institu- 
tion, but he inspired others to give and 
collect for it. On “ Hospital Saturday ” 
he was everywhere—directing, cheering, 
and tiring himself out. 

A Belfast newspaper, which records his 
death on Dec. 21, contains a school 
report, read at a distribution of prizes, 
with this sentence in it:—“*Kven older 
people do not very often work for mere 
work’s sake without some hope of reward.” 
Not very often; yet the reward of this 
man would be difficult to name. He had 
resigned brilliant prospects, had . given 
away a very ample fortune, had toiled 
hard for others. What is his reward? 
Rest? The aged frame needed it; not. 
the dauntless, action-loving soul. ; 
Lb the pe of going or and still to. 
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THE WORK OF THE SPIRIT.* 
. The Holy Spirit is the witness to the soul 
of the Fatherhood of God. 


Norurne is more beautiful or hopeful 
than the Divine ministry to mediocrity, 
till it is mediocrity no longer, but high 
spiritual distinction. This burden of 
mediocrity is so common, yet..so painful, 
that we who bend beneath it, need all the 
comfort we can get. It is all the harder 
to bear, day after day and year after year, 
because it enlists no’ sympathy on our 
behalf, and probably no one knows that 
we are bearing anything. If we complain, 
we are called querulous, and told.to reflect 


upon our blessings, since no one sees that 


there is anything to complain about—since 


it is not physically, only mentally, only 


emotionally, that we must suffer and 
forego. So we brood over the sting in 
silence, till, if we have no spiritual out- 
look, hope and love die in our hearts. 
There 1s no impressive tragedy in our 
lives; and if there were, we suspect that 
we should not reap a rich harvest of sym- 
pathy. We are not people who inspire 
intense devotion. Weare not really first 
with anyone, or if we are, it is only by 


_ accident, because no better person chanced 


_ pensed with the other ! 


to be forthcoming! We read and think 
of personalities as unforgetable as roses: 
we know that we are common asters, with 
no haunting fragrance, no exquisite colour- 
ing—which no one prizes above all other 
flowers. Or perhaps it is worse, we are 
mere weeds in the garden. 

- We are neither beautiful nor gifted. 
If we had been one, we could have dis- 
There is nothing 
for us but to be good—ah, what an anti- 
climax! But, alas, we find that even 


morally, we are dull and ineffective! Our 


temptations are not of the grand heroic 
type, they are poor, sordid temptations, 
which we would be ashamed to write 
down, and are more than half ashamed to 
pray about. Mean ambitions, mean 
jealousies, mean suspicions, mean desires! 
How can the Divine Spirit transfigure a 


_ life like this ? 


” But how often we see it done! There 
is many a face one has marked near the 


_ beginning of the journey, dull, apathetic, 


and unlovely, yet before the end is reached 


those looking on it see it as the face of 


Bishopsgate Without, B.C, 6d. net, 


Stephen. 
that seem quite commonplace from. the 
outside, which God’s grace has been 


slowly fashioning from within — till one 


day there comes a sudden. stupendous 
crisis, and the man who bore his burden 
of mediocrity so patiently and quietly, 
because God was with him, almost uncon- 
sciously, in the sheer spirit of faithfulness, 
performs an act of heroism that makes the 
whole world wonder. But the angels do 
not wonder. They know that for a long 
while he had been greater than many 
people who conquer cities, for he had con- 
quered his repining, sullen soul, and 
learned to follow Christ in common ways, 


and made the bread of peasants and their’ 


earthen cup his sacrament. 


‘Tur Twentieth Century Meetings of 
Birmingham Unitarians announced for 
Friday and Sunday next are postponed 
till further notice owing to the Queen’s 
death. . 


__* From an Essay by May Kendall in Present 
Day Papers for January. Headley Brothe 
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And sometimes there are lives’ 


THE CHILDREN’S COLUMN, 


Se 


Durine these last days we have all been |: 


thinking very sorrowfully of our Queen, 
or, at least, very sorrowfully that she is 
taken from us and her long reign is over. 
For herself we can only be thankful that 
a beautiful and noble life of eighty-one 
years is peacefully ended, and she is called 
to rest and to enter into that new_ life, to 
which so many whom she loved had gone 
before her. 

The reign of Queen Victoria has been 
the longest in English history, and very 
wonderful tin the progress of knowledge 
and in much good of many kinds 
accomplished for the people. ‘This was 
what the Queen cared most about. She 
had a great and: tender heart, and was 
always anxious to use her Royal power to 
encourage those who were working for the 
common good. 


I expect many of you know the beautiful 
story of her girlhood, before she became 
Queen, but I should like to tell it over 
again. 

When you are in London you can go 
and see Kensington Palace, where the 
little Princess was born, on May 24, 1819, 
that is, nearly eighty-two years ago. She 
was a granddaughter of the King, 
George III., and when: in the next year 
he died, her uncle George IV. became 
King, and after him another uncle 
Wilham IV. The Princess: Victoria was 
very happy in having a wise and gvod 
mother. Her father died when she was 
a baby, so that her mother, the 
Duchess of Kent, who was a German 
Princess, had all the care of her bringing 
up. The little girl had no idea that she 
might some day be Queen of England, but 
her mother of course knew, and was very 
careful that she should not be spoilt, but 
should be well taught, so as to be fit for 
that high place, if it should come to her. 
So she grew up, healthy in mind and body, 
accomplished and thoroughly well taught, 
beyond the learning common. to young 
girls at that time, simple and _ earnest, 
affectionate and generous in disposition. 
When she was in her teens, and her uncle 
William, whom she would succeed, was 
King, her mother saw that the time was 
come for Victoria to be told what was 
before her. So one day her governess 
put a genealogy of the Royal House in 
the pages of the history book she was 
reading, and was near at hand when the 
Princess found it. “TJ see,” said the 
child quietly, “I am nearer the Throne 
than I thought ”—and then after a pause, 
“Now many a child would boast, but 
they don’t know the difficulty. There 
is much splendour, but there is more re- 
sponsibility.” And then she put her hand 
in that of her governess and said: “I will 
be good.” Simple, childish words—but 
how true to them the Queen was through 
all her long life! And when a few years 
later she was called to the Throne, there 
was the same simple earnestness in her 


| manner and the same desire to do her 


duty. 
It was soon after two o’clock in the 


morning of June 20, 1837, that the King, 


William IV., died at Windsor. The 
Archbishop of Canterbury and the Lord 


Chamberlain at once posted to London, 


and arrived at the Kensington Palace 
about 5 o’clock. As they reached the 


and the old red-brick palace was flooded 
with light. But it was some time before 
they could rouse the porter and gain 
admittance. Then they were told that 
the Princess ‘Victoria was quietly asleep 
and could not be disturbed; but when 
they said that they came on business 


‘of State to the Queen, they could not be 


refused ; and very soon the young girl 
of eighteen came down to them, in a 
dressing-gown, and with her fair. hair 
falling over her sh8ulders, to be told that 
she was Queen. “I felt no exultation, 


but something like fear,” she said in a 


letter a few days later; but then and 
afterwards it was with quiet dignity and 
earnest conscientiousness that the young 
Queen accepted her position. At eleven 
o'clock that same morning she had to 
meet the Privy Council for the first time 
to receive the allegiance of all the great 
men of the State, among whom were the 
Duke of Wellington, Lord Melbourne, her 
first Prime Minister, and Sir Robert Peel. 
Everyone was struck by the beautiful 


‘grace and the firmness with which she 


went through her difficult duty and read 
her first speech. They felt at once that 
she was worthy to come to the Throne, 
and would more than fulfil the highest 
hopes which had centred in her young life ; 
and now as we look back with great thank- 
fulness on the more than sixty years of 
her long reign, we know that we are happy 
indeed to have grown up in a country 
where Victoria was Queen. 


We are glad to welcome the first 
number of a new series of the Welsh 
“ Inquirer,” Yr Ymofynydd, a magazine of 
twenty-four pages, issued as the monthly 
organ of the South Wales Unitarian 


Association, and edited by the Revs. D. , 


Evans, of Cribyn, and T. A. Thomas, of 
Liandyssul. ‘Liberty, Truth, Love” 
stand (we are told), in what to us are 
mystic characters, as motto on the new 
cover, which is designed by a daughter of 
Mr. Gwenogfryn Evans, of Oxford, and 
represents a pilgrim of truth at the foot 
of a rugged upward path, over which 
appears the risen sun. This first number 
contains two greetings in English from 
Revs. Dr. Vance Smith, and W. Copeland 
Bowie, and another, which we wish we 
could read, from the venerable Rev. 
Thomas Thomas, of Green Park. In 
addition to the Hditor’s opening address, 
there is an article “On the Threshold,” 
by our friend and correspondent, the Rev. 
Rk. J. Jones, of Aberdare, while the Rev. 
E. D. Priestley Evans writes on ‘The 
Union of the Scottish Churches,” and the 
Rev. W. Tudor Jones on “ Wanted— 
Heretics.” These and the rest of the 
magazine are all in Welsh, and we have 
looked over the pages with interest and 
longing. Such a magazine should be of 
great service in the Principality, and is 
worthy of the support of well-wishers of 
the Welsh Unitarians, even though they 
cannot read the language. The price of 
Yr Ymofynydd is 2d. monthly, or an 
annual subscription of 2s, 6d., which 
includes postage. Another hundred sub- 
scribers are needed, we understand, to 
secure the stability of the undertaking, 
and loyal friends are invited to subscribe, 
either for themselves or for the distribu- 
tion of the magazine in .Wales. Sub- 
scriptions may be forwarded to the Rev. 
T. A. Thomas, Cerdin Villa, Llandyssul, 
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A QUEEN, A WOMAN BELOVED. 


PEACEFULLY the burden of many 
years, of many cares and sorrows, has 
been laid down, and the long life of our 
QurxEn is ended. In all history there 
has been no such QuBEN as ours, with 
80 wide a dominion, and with such 
power ‘‘ broad based upon her people’s 
will’’; nor has any other Sovereign so 
touched the imagination and . the 
affections of her people in many lands 
with the noblest influences of personal 
character and true human sympathies. 


‘‘Educated in England under the 
tender and enlightened care of a most 
affectionate mother, I have learnt from 
my infancy to respect and love the con- 
stitution of my native country. ... I 
shall steadily protect the rights and 
promote to the utmost of my power the 
happiness and welfare of all classes of 
my subjects.” So spoke the girl QuEEN 
of eighteen, when she first addressed 
her Council, and after more than sixty 
years we know how fully she redeemed 
that pledge. 

As her own Poet Laureate, who spoke 
so beautifully of her, took his office as 
seer and singer of pure and lofty truth, 
as a sacred trust to be fulfilled with 
a complete and worthy devotion, so she 
her QuerEn-hood ; and it is impossible 
for us to estimate how great a part of 
the benefits of her reign, which make 
the Victorian era, in spite of many 
shadows, the brightest that England 
has ever known, must be directly 
attributed to her. Certain it is that 
Trnnyson’s noble lines, written half-a- 
century ago, with lofty aspiration, have 
received ample fulfilment in-all that 
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rested within the QuEEN’s power, and 
now more than ever we can say of her, 


She wrought her people lasting good ; 


Her Court was pure; her life serene ; 
God gave her peace; her land reposed ; 
A thousand claims of reverence closed 

In her as Mother, Wife, and Queen. 


And if the hope of peace was more than 
once sadly broken, and the closing 
year of her life was most unhappily 
darkened by a terrible war, we know 
that it was always against the QuEEN’s 
will, and that the whole influence of her 


_| life made strenuously for peace. 


For the first twenty-four years of ber 
reign the QuzEN had the support of her 
mother’s sympathy, and the debt which 
this country owes to the Duchess of 
Kent ought never to be forgotten. To 
this was added for nearly the whole of 
the same period, the strong support of 
her husband, Prince ALBERT, who not 
only gave to her for twenty-one years 
the supreme happiness of her life, but 
confirmed her in all noble purposes and 
generous sympathies. What he was 
the people only came to know fully 
after the Princr’s death, but now as we 


| look back upon the QuzEN’s reign our 


thankfulness for his life also is vividly 
renewed. 

Dr. Norman MacLeop gives a touch- 
ing account of his first visit to Balmoral 
in the spring of 1862, after Prince 
AupeRt’s death. He was already a 
trusted friend, and had several times 
preached in Crathie Church, when the 
Royal party was at the Castle. But on 
that sad occasion he felt it a most try- 
ing ordeal, yet was thankful afterwards 
that both in public and in private he 
had been able to speak to the QuaEN 
what was right. Of a private interview 
he says in his journal :— 

After dinver I was summoned unex- 
pectedly to the Queen’s room. She was 
alone. ‘She met me, and with an unutter- 


‘| ably sad expression, which filled my eyes 


with tears, at once began to speak about 
the Prince. It is impossible for me to 
recall distinctly the sequence or substance 
of that long conversation. She spoke of 
his excellences, his love, his cheerfulness, 
how he was everything to her; how all 
now on earth seemed dead to her. She 
said she never shut her eyes to trials, but 
liked to look them in the face; how she 
would never shrink from duty, but that 
all was at present done mechanically ; that 
her highest ideas of purity and love were 
obtained from him, and that God could 
not be displeased with her love. But 
there was nothing morbid in her grief. I 
spoke freely to her about all I felt regard- 
ing him—the love of the nation and their 
sympathy, and took every opportunity of 
bringing before her the reality of God’s 
love and sympathy, her noble calling as a 
Queen, the value of her life to the nation, 
the blessedness of prayer. 


And he adds :— 


The more I learn about the Prince 
Consort, the more I agree with what the 
Queen said—that he really did not seem 
to comprehend a selfish character, or what 
selfishness was. 


It was early in 1861 that the QueEN 
lost her mother, and in December 


Prince AuBeRrt also died. His noblest 
monument is perhaps in TsNNyson’s 


lines of dedication of the ‘‘ Idylls of the: 


King ” cae j ; ’ 

: Indeed he seems to me 

Scarce other than my king’s ideal knight, 

“Who reverenced his conscience as his 
king, 4 4 sae 


Whose glory Was, redressing human y 


wrong ; 


Who spake no slander, no, nor listened § 


to it ; 


Who loved one only, and who clave to’ 


her—” 


We know him now; all narrow jealousies 
Are silent ; and we see him as he moved, 
How modest, kindly, all-accomplished, 
wise, 
With what sublime repression of himself, 
And in what limits, and how tenderly ; 
Not swaying to this faction or to that ; 
Not making his high place the lawless 


perch us 
Of winged ambitions, nor a vantage 
ground . 
For pleasure ; but through all this tract 
of years ; 


‘Wearing the white flower of a blameless 


life, 
Before a thousand peering littlenesses, 

In that fierce light which beats upon a 
throne, ¥ 
And: blackens every blot: for where is he, 

Who dares toreshadow for an only son 
A ‘lovelier life, a more unstained, than 
his ? 


Or how should England, dreaming of hia 


sons, 


Hope more for these than some inherit-_ : 


ance 


Of such a life, a heart, a mind as thine, 


Thou noble father of her Kings to’ be, 
Laborious for her people and her poor— 


Voice in the rich dawn of an ampler 


day— : 
Far-sighted summoner of war and waste 


To fruitful strifes and rivalries of peace—. 
Sweet nature gilded by the gracious 


leam 
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Of letters, dear to Science, dear to Art, ... 


Dear to thy land and ours, a Prince indeed, 
Beyond all titles, and a household name, 


Hereafter, through all times, Albert the — 


Good. 


And as we now recall these familiar 
lines, do we not find in them much 
that can be said with equal truth of the 
QUEEN ? 

On the fiftieth anniversary of her 
wedding her children gave to the QuEEN 
a Prayer-book, with the following in- 
scription written by Tennyson ;— 


Remembering him who waits thee far 
away, 

And with thee, Mother, taught us first to 
pray, . ile 

Accept on this your golden bridal day 

ar The Book of Prayer. . anaes 


And the QuEEN wrote to Tennyson, on — 


the same day, Feb. 10, 1890 :— 


How kind it is of you to have written 
those beautiful lines, and to have sent the ~ 
telegram for this ever dear day, which I ff 


will never allow to be considered asad 
day. The reflected light of the sun which 
has set still-remains! It is full of pathos, 
but also full of joyful gratitude, and he, 


surely blesses me still! © | 


who has left me nearly thirty years ago, © 
1 DEE E a. | 
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With what steadfast spirit the Quzen 
‘bore her sorrows we may see in another 
of her letters to Tennyson, after the 
death of the Duke of AuBany :— 


I truly value your very kind words. My 
_ sorrows are many and great! Almost all 
‘I needed most to lean on—and who helped 
and comforted—are taken from me! But 
though all happiness is at an end for me 


praying that I may be supported in bear- 
“ing my heavy cross. 


Iam well, and while I live shall devote 
myself to the good of my dear country, 
which has on all occasions of sorrow or 
joy, but especially the former, shown such 
sympathy with me! 


Such letters of private friendship 
| bring us very near to the QueEn ; but 
the same true feeling breathed in her 
public messages and letters to the 
whole people, as on the occasion of her 
first’ Jubilee, and after the death of 
the Duke of Cruarencz, and not least 
in the brief message after the Jubilee 
of 1897 :—“‘ From. my heart I thank 
‘my beloved people. May Gop bless 
thems”... Ton iy HN 
- Now. that she is taken from us that 
message seems to speak to us once 
more, and with a new depth of feeling. 
“We may be happy in the thought-that 
‘the QuzEN knew how profound was the 
| loyal affection in which she was held 
by her people. | 
‘< We have not attempted here any 
sketch of the QunEN’s reign, or any 
-_ retrospect of the great movements and 
achievements. of the Victorian. Era. 
‘This has been abundantly and admir- 
ably done in the Daily papers, and 
beyond this, all that has been so re- 
cently . written concerning the past 
century has dealt very largely with the 
same subject. We have wished rather 
to dwell upon the thought of what the 
‘QuzEN has been and is to her people, for 
the pure and ennobling influence of 
her life cannot be taken away from us. 
The Mother’s heart is what we prize 
above all else, royal, indeed, and illus- 
trious in the highest station, occupied 
with vast public concerns, and yet 
beating true to the humblest of her 
people. 

The first opportunity for the full ex- 
pression of the universal sorrow came 
to the Daily papers on Wednesday, and 
from these we have gathered the 
following tributes :— 

The Times. 

_ Our beloved Queen, full of years and 
of honour, has passed to her rest. There 
_are no words to express the general grief, 


personal bereavement, awakened by the 
event which it isour melancholy duty to 
chronicle to-day. For nearly sixty-four 
years Queen Victoria has watched, at. 
first with conscientious diffidence, later 
with ever-maturing experience, but always 
with the. sympathetic insight of -a sensi- 
tive yet. finely-balanced- nature, © over 
every development of. national policy and 
destiny. Through that long period she 
hh as commanded th 
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in this world, I am ready to fight on,} 


-| ditional’incidents of Sovereign State. She 


the universal sense of national and. 


e esteem of those who-| had the gift of attracting 


direct the affairs of the world, and has 
‘won the affection and the confidence of 
the vast majority, whose judgment must 


| be formed upon general and external 


indications of character. Only a rare 
combination of sweetness and strength, 
only a subtle blending of the highest 
qualities of head and ‘heart, can achieve 


‘that double, success, «.. 


If we.have had orderly evolution 
where other nations have gone through 
devastating internal conflicts, if the 
Monarchy held its own, while new 
buttresses were being built for its sup- 
port, and if it now: stands not. only 
broad-based upon the people’s will, but 
strong in. the affections of kindred 
nations over sea, we. owe these results, 
to a degree which it is hardly possible 
to over-estimate, to the womanly sweet 
ness, the gentle sagacity, the ‘utter 
disinterestedness, and the unassailable 
rectitude of the Queen. 


The Standard. 


Ir is hard to think of the Throne apart 
from the living presence of the Lady who 
enriched the Crown with attributes more 
precious and undying than any. of the tra- 


leaves it consecrated by the memories 
which, to the remotest periods of English 
history, will cling to her name. Weare 
still, perhaps, too near the time when she 
moved amongst us to measure fully all 
that we owe to her virtue and her wisdom. 
But we know enough to be assured that 
history will assign to her a pre-eminent 
place in the long line of British Monarchs. 
Nor would her people care in this hour of 
sorrow to look beyond the plain prompt- 
ings of their hearts. We would fain 
think of her, before the tomb claims the 
dust of one so dearly loved, with that 
absorbing sense ‘of loss which men feel 
when the mother who watched over their 
infancy has been called away. The 
thoughts of many millions through the 
wide. dominions that - acknowledged her 
gracious sway will turn to the bier on 
which rest for awhile the remains of a 
great and noble Queen. They will. not 
ask themselves why they should reverence 
the dead. _ She stands in no need of any 
set epitaph. Her life was the secret of that 
incomparable hold which, even in the 
grave, she will still have upon the 
affections of her people. Her character 
was an open book, in which the simplest 
could read at will. We all understood 
her, and, understanding, repaid Queenly 
devotion with responsive trust. Had she 
been guided through her sixty-three years 
of rule by a purely intellectual conviction 
of duty, she would, no doubt, have earned 
the gratitude and respect of the nation. 
But it was because she took counsel with 
her heart: because with her the Voice of 
Conscience was but the impulse of a 
keenly sensitive and sympathetic nature, 
that she held her singular: place in the 


thoughts of all mankind. High and low,. 


learned and unlearned, we were -.all 
attached to the Queen by the firmest ties 
of simple confidence and devotion. 


The Daily News. 


Ir seems like conventional eulogy to say 


that.of all British Sovereigns the Queen. 


was most beloved. But it is indeed the 
simple and literal truth. Her Majesty 


and retaining 
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the most ardent and enthusiastic loyalty 
of men and women who had never seen 
her face. She held by common consent 
the highest position among sovereigns. 
She had seen all the rulers of the earth 
who were alive at her accession pass away 
and their places filled by others. From 
eighteen to eighty-one she presided over 
an Empire which was constantly increasing 
in wealth, dignity, and extent. She saw, 
like Nestor, many generations of men. 
She associated and corresponded with a 
whole succession of Potentates, herself 
not least, but honoured of them all. She 
came in her old age to be the arbiter of 
European Royalty, the illustrious person- 
age upon whom other Monarchs relied for 
wise counsel, the ripe fruit of long and 
varied experience. Nosuch place has been 
held by an hereditary Sovereign since 
hereditary sovereignty began. For it de- 
pended on no formal hegemony, but from 
strength of character, and length of days. 
Until she was suddenly struck down by 
the illness which has saddened the hearts 
and perplexed the minds of all her sub- & 
jects, Time had dealt very lightly with the 

Queen, It had somewhat bowed her form, 
and her hair had passed from silvery grey: 
to snowy white. She lost the power of & 


| active. movement and her eyesight was 


impaired. But‘her mind was as vigorous 
and her courage as indomitable as they had. 
been in the pride of her youth and the 
prime of her womanhood. 


The Daily Chronicle. 


More than eighty years have passed, 
and the little Princess who 


justice as no tyrant or conqueror ever @ 
ruled by fear, has sunk into her last. § 
sleep amid the hush of a world who 
loved and honoured her. What a monu- 
ment our dead Queen has raised to her § 
memory! How little is all that we can J 
say of her, or do for her, or raise in 
sumptuous magnificence to perpetuate 
her: name, when compared with the 
record of that uncorrupted life and work ! 
It,is a record which should strike us at 
this momént as infinitely ‘tender and 
pathetic. This was a Queen whom we 
loved and never feared. The wild un- 
ruly heart of the nation was.always tamed 
and controlled by her. She led her people 
by a silken cord, as Una led her Lion, § 
whithersoever she would. To-day is her # 


day, and not a day of pride and boasting § 


—not a day forthe counting of her sub- § 
jects as the sands on the seashore and the § 
measuring of her Empire by its tale of | 
continents and islands. ... Let us think 
of her this morning by her highest title, 
not by crown and sceptre, not by purple 
robe and jewelled diadem, but by her own 
magnificent and splendid ideal of Woman- 
hood. This it is which touches the heart’s 
core of a proud imperial race: they have 
lost their “‘ Mother, Wife, and Queen.” 


The Daily Telegraph. 


As far back as those who live can cast 
their thoughts, to the dawn of childish 
recollection, the imagination of the Lady 
of the Throne, she who was knitted closer § 
to all that was truest and deepest in the. 
spirit of her people than any: ruler since. # 


Alfred, had already.glided hke a legend,» 


an ideal, a gracious vision and pure in-. § 
fluence, into all our sense .of England,. 
into all our awakening to the heritage and. 
‘destiny of Empire. 


r= 


became a & 
Queen at eighteen, and ruled by love and § 


It was bound up # 
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with all that was thrilling in the high 
annals of this small, sea-beaten, and im- 
mortal land, with all that was brave and 
right in our resolve to be worthy of the 
great that were of yore; with all the in- 
spiration to which the love and pride of 
England could raise our dream of the 
future. The life of the Queen seemed the 
inmost part of the life of the Empire. 
With the passing and the coming of the 
generations, her name had been the most 
familiar of the household words. Her 
Majesty alone was the visible, perpetual 
symbol of her Realm, and the companion 
of the nation’s journey through all the 
marvellous process of extended years, 
which made her nearer yet and dearer 
still. 


The Manchester Guardian. 


Ir has long been the firm belief of 
everybody in this country, and we think it 
must have been the belief of everybody 
outside it who takes an interest in its life, 
that the Queen was a woman honest, kind, 
and loyal in all her acts and thoughts; 
that during a long life she set herself to 
see clearly what her duty was and to do it 
faithfully ; that in everything which the 
public takes the right to see of what, were 
it not that of a reigning sovereign, would 
be called her private life. she was what 
English men and women would most wish 
the most prominent of all Englishwomen in 
the eyes of the world to be; that she 
worked hard ; and that she did not merely 
work hard at the routine tasks of limited 
monarchy but was rich in happy dis- 
coveries and uses of occasions on which a 
rightly struck note of human sympathy 
might help—as did her famous message to 
the widow of Lincoln—to soften the mutual 
relations of great peoples, or, like her 
several recent messages to the people of 
this country, to raise and keep her own 
relations with her own countrymen high 
above the mere official relations of the 
ruler andthe ruled. It was a career too 
truly honourable and useful to be daubed 
now with the perfunctory eulogies which 
attribute almost divine perfections to 
every sovereign newly dead. The ordinary 
phraseology of courtly panegyric, so often 
lavished on the worthless or the common- 
place, seems too deeply tainted by that 
abuse to be worthily applied to the wise, 
kind, and brave lady who now is dead. It 
is only by the plain and reticent’ word 
which seeks to give its net expression, and 
no more or less, to the nation’s unprece- 
dentedly keen and genuine feeling of loss 
that one can do anything but a wrong to 
a character so simple and genuine in its 
common sense, its ‘good feeling, and the 
strength and steadiness of its impulse to 
do what it felt to be right. 


The Leeds Mercwry. 


Iv was the ambition of Queen Victoria 
to live and to rule in the hearts of her 
people. She has unquestionably attained 
that ambition, and as certainly posterity 
will willingly accord her the very foremost 
place among those whose lives enrich and 
ennoble our national story. The historians 
will doubtless differ over the great events 
of the Victorian Era. They may: differ 
as to the part the Queen has played in 
connection with them. As to this they 
will have more intimate knowledge than 
we possess at the present time. But the 
story’ of the Queen’s life in all her 
domestic relations and. in-her relations 
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with her people will have a fascination for 
those who come after us, even to remotest 
generaticns, as long as the men and 
women of our race are capable of appre- 
ciating what is pure and lovely and of 
good report. It is an intensely fascinat- 
ing story to-day, but distance will 
intensify the enchantment. Whatever 
may be the character of her children’s 
children who may sit upon the Throne she 
has ceased to fill, they cannot detract from 
the nobility and the greatness of her 
matchless career. 


The Liverpool Daily Post. 


By universal admission on the testimony 
of the greatest experts Queen Victoria was 
the best-informed and most practised of 
living statesmen. She practised her 
statesmanship with constantly corrective 
and improving effect. She did all this 
while scrupulously and without reserve 
fulfilling the requirements of an unwritten 
constitution which has come fo mean 
Democracy and Ministerial responsibility. 
That she might be better understood, 
alike as a woman and as a Queen, she 
caused to be published the lightest and 
sunniest details of her family life and the 
most full and intelligent account of those 
years of her Quesnship during which her 
husband was acting as her confidential 
secretary, always holding all the threads of 
policy, always faithfully serving his wife, 
and always behaving with the utmost 
honour and at the same time with the 
most auxiliary friendship towards her 
Ministers. These books will always live 
as the records of the public and private 
conduct of a Monarch who dwelt secure 
in the warm affections of her people, and 
who will at once take a supreme place in 
history, and grow and grow as a perfect 
constitutional exemplar while time endures. 
Happy are we British also in that the 
Queen’s noble and unsullied public charac- 
ter was linked with a womanliness as pure, 
as sweet, as true, as considerate, as fruitful 
in apt kindness, as ever in any.place, high 
or low, taught fellow-women by example 
how to illustrate all the excellences by 
which a woman can bless the world. 


VICTORIA. 


Great and Beloved! Throned not by 
human chance, | 

But by that overmastering love that 
springs 

From a wide nation’s chosen reverence, 

Our prayers are with thee; and our 
stricken hearts 

Look down the vista of the golden years 

Crowned by thy purity and perfect good, 

Reading in all the everlasting will, 

The blessed purpose and the Hand of 
God. 


HK. TEscHEMACHER. 


e. 


Ir is impossible to estimate the, worth 


of one man absolutely consecrated to a 
noble aim. Twelve men under the 
leadership of another, once changed the 
aspect of the world, and twelve men 
equally consecrated to an equally noble 
aim, might do the same thing again at 
any time. Such education would bring no 
sudden dawning of the golden epoch; but 
it would lead to growing improvements in 
social conditions, as it deepened and en- 
nobled the significance of personal life.— 


_ | should greatly rejoice 3? but hep 


MANCHESTER COLLEGE, OXFORD, 
ANNUAL MEETING. 


Tue annual meeting was held as usual 
in the Memorial Hall, Manchester, on 
Thursday, Jan. 17, the President, Mr. 
William Colfox, in the chair. ; 


The Report of the Committee made 
reference to the death of Professor Max 
Miiller, who had been one of the Visitors of 
the College, also to the death of the Rev. 
John Wright and other supporters of the 
College. A summary of receipts and 
expenditure for the past three years showed 
a considerable increase of expenditure, due 
to the larger number of students. A 
balance of £52 on the total of £3,607 for the 
past year was explained as delusive, since 
owing to changes in investments more than 
a year’s income was included, and it was 
pointed out tbat at the present rate of 
expenditure a considerable increase in the 
annual subscriptions. was needed to keep: 
the college out of debt. The report referred. 
with satisfaction to the happy results of the 
common residence of the students, and’ 
stated that at the beginning of the present 
year the residence would become a private_ 
Hall licensed by the University authorities 
for the residence of Undergraduates, with 
Mr. Addis as Master. Among the gifts to 
the college recorded were a large number of 
valuable books from the library’ of 
Dr. Martineau, presented by his family, 
and an excellent copy, by Miss Nevinson, 
of Leonardo da Vinci’s ‘‘ Last Supper,”’ the 
gift of Mrs. Bramley, made at the’ desire, 
and in memory, of her, late husband, 
Mr. Herbert Bramley, of Sheffield. The 
picture has been placed over the Communion 
table in the chapel. The New Century. 
Fund, consisting of twelve donations of 
£100, had paid off all deficits on the. 
previous year’s accounts. The report 
concluded with a reference to the number 
of students at present in the College, a 
great advance on previous ‘years, and 
to the satisfactory character of the work 
accomplished, and once more commended 
the College ‘‘to the loyal support 
of the trustees and of all friends of 
its principles, and of the ministry whom 
it trains for the free and devoted service 
of God and man,’’ 


The Treasurer pointed out that the 
finances were not so favourable as ‘they 
seemed to be, for there were five quarters’ 
income in the year. It was a serious thing 
that the subscription list was growing 
less, amounting to only £1,000 a-year, 
when £1,500 was actually wanted. 

The Presipent moved the adoption of 
the report, and emphasised its salient — 
points. He referred to the statue of Dr. 
Martineau in the library, and said bh 
thought it was in a bad light and shoula 
be removed to some better position. The 
increase in the number of students was 
satisfactory ; but he saw by the Year-book 
that there were still thirty vacant pulpits’ 
in the country, and forty others having 
supplies. 

The Rev. C. Hargrove seconded. He 
said the New Century Fund was a gratify- 
ing item. The amount itself was not 


‘large; but the readiness with which it 


was subscribed should be encouraging to 
the trustees. The Unitarian laity never 
failed to support any good work such as 
theirs. He was glad of the success which’ 
attended the housing of all the students’ 
under one roof. There were at the present 
time most satisfactory relations’ existing 
between the teaching staff and the students 
who all seemed proud of their college. ~ 
The Rev. 8. A. SrernrHat said that if’ 
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that it was at present premature to make 
any definite declaration with regard to it. 

Mr. A. H. Worrurneton stated that 
the licensing of the residence for students 
did not bring the college into any official 
connection with the University. 

Professor J. H. Carpenter announced 
that Mansfield College had followed suit 
by establishing a residence for its students 
also. 

The following were appointed officers 
for the ensuing year:—Mr. W. Colfox, 
‘President; Messrs. D. Ainsworth, R. 
Arlosh, H. Rawson, Vice-presidents ; the 
Rev. H. H. Dowson and Mr. A. H. Worth- 
ington, Secretaries; and Mr. C. W. Jones, 
Treasurer. . Committee and Auditors were 
also elected. 

_ A vote of thanks to the President for 
his occupancy of the chair was moved by 
Mr. C..W. Jones and seconded by the 
Rev. S. A. Steinthal, and the proceedings 
terminated. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
2 i —— rr ‘ 
[The Editor is not responsible for the opinions 
expressed by correspondents. LETTERS CANNOT BE 


- INSERTED WITHOUT THH WRITER’S NAME ; and all 


private information should be accompanied. by the 
name ond address of the sender]. 


FOR FULLER LIFE. 


Srz,—Will you allow me, as one who 
has more sympathy with Unitarianism 
than any other ‘‘ism,” to give expression 
to a few of the thoughts uppermost in my 
mind? At this time of year, probably 
more than at any other, we dwell on 
ideals. We think regretfully of what 
might have been in the past, and then 
turn full of hope and resolution towards 
the future. We resolve to live more 
Christ-like lives individually ; and then a 


yearning for fellowship comes over us, and 


we long to work hand in hand with others 
in. the furthering of some good cause. 
One of the “causes” that lies near my 
heart is Unitarianism. We think with 


- gratitude of all we owe to its truth-loving 
spirit, to the courage with which it has 


souls, that enthusiasm of single-minded | 
purpose which will fan into one large. 


f 
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borne persecution, of the noble acts of 
self-devotion performed by men and 
women bearing its name, and we are 
uplifted and helped by the beautiful 
simplicity of its creed. It teaches tolera- 
tion, and it is well, for there is still the 
bigotry of “isms” to be fought against— 
a bigotry of which even Unitarianism is 
not wholly free. Would that in our 
search after truth we were not so con- 
stantly being deluded into believing that 
a half-way “ism” was our final goal! 
But this very tolerance, such an excellent 
thing in itself, is fraught with danger, 
especially at this time, when the moderate 
spirit which is permeating our social life 
is drifting into indifferentism, or, in its 
desire to see peace, seeks to reconcile the 
irreconcilable. It affects the whole of 
our life, intellectual, moral, and social. 
In our very desire to be fair to all sides, 
we lose the enthusiasm which comes from 
seeing a part transfigured in our imagina- 
tion into the whole of the truth. Error 
ean never be preferable to Truth, nor 
narrow-mindedness to breadth of view; 
but let us see to it that our toleration does 
not. degenerate into indifferentism. We 


need that vital spark of Truth which lurks | 


within an inspired error to animate our 


‘Own opinion. 
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flame the scattered lights of our minds. 
Breadth and enthusiasm —it is for more of 
this I plead. Let us cleave to what is best 


|in the spirit of toleration, and beware of 


all that degrades it. Let us seek to fully 
develop our minds and _ intellects, but 
beware of becoming the slaves of a “ dry 
intellectualism.” :The reproach of cold- 
ness is often cast'at Unitarianism, and, I 
fear, with a certain amount of justice. 
Personally, I know many who, attracted 
by its creed, would gladly enter its pale, 
but are repelled by a certain chilling 
atmosphere. Can we not throw more of 
the true spirit of devotion into our 
services? Are we not too Puritanic and 
too much afraid of what appeals to our 
senses and emotions? Ardent lover as [ 
am of much that belongs to Unitarianism, 
I cannot help feeling strongly that we 
need more warmth, colour, and beauty in 
our services, and more genial, kindly 
fellowship in our churches. As Christians 
we should seek to understand and carry 
out more fully Christ’s message of Love 
to all men, in all grades of society. We 
need more of his living, impelling spirit, 
more fervour, more spirituality, more 
generous-hearted impulse, and perhaps a 
less judicial and intellectual weighing and 
considering. 

Let us try and make our Unitarianism 
more of a perfect whole, remembering, as 
Matthew Arnold tells us, 


That you thinks clear, feel deep, bear, fruit 
avebl 
The Friend of Man desires. 
E. Mauer. 


PO 


THE UNJUST STEWARD. 


Srr,—In a ‘book on the “ Parables,’* 
recently published by the Sunday School 
Association, I was surprised to see that the 
writer distinctly, and without the slightest 
hesitation, ascribes the parable of. the 
Unjust Steward to Jesus. There is nota 
hint to the effect that there has ever been a 
doubt astoits authorship. It is evidentthen 


that, in spite of what has been advanced 
‘by critics against it, Mr. Hirst honestly 


believes it is entitled to rank as one of the 
genuine sayings of Jesus. Every man has 
a natural right to form and express his 
But, in a book issued for 
the instruction of growing lads and girls, 


a foot-note that scholars, refusing to accept 
it as a genuine utterance, assign it to a late 
period? Ina case like this, the suppres- 
sion of the truth is dangerous. The 
readers of the book will not be always 
children. In a year or two’s time their 
minds will have grown, and in the shop or 
the factory they may hear this very parable 
discussed, and its morality attacked—as a 
specimen of New Testament teaching! At 
such a’ time they will look in vain to this 
book for the special guidance they need. 
Mr. Hirst prudently limits his com- 
ments to what is contained in Luke xvi. 
1-8, and is silent about verses 9-13, perhaps 
because this latter section contains 
debatable matter. The “Story” that is 
told at the close is most irrelevant, and 


looks as if it had somehow got placed. 


here by mistake. It would come more 
appropriately after the parable of the 
man who had not on the wedding gar- 
ment. 

We are told that the parable was given 


* “Half Hours with the Parables,” 


Second 
‘Series. By J, Crowther Hirst, 


| you into everlasting habitations.” 


would it not have been/well to méntion in jot Sue 
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by Jesus to his disciples to illustrate the 
words: The sons of this world are for 
their own generation wiser than the sons 
of light.” What a fall! Can he who 
gave us the Sermon on the Mount have 
afterwards deteriorated so much mentally 
and morally as to be capable of the 
authorship of this parable? Can this 
picture of deceit and roguery have conie 
from him? Had his mind become so 
barren, such a bleak waste, that he could 
think of no better simile for the illustra- 
tion of his text? This is the more 
remarkable, because elsewhere his word- 
pictures are so simple and felicitous. 

But what is the worth of the parable 
as showing the superior wisdom of. the 
the “sons of this. world”? Its scope 
is limited to the vicious and the criminal 
class. It might be appreciated by those 
who prey upon society, those who by 
eraft, deceit, and treachery live upon 
their fellow men. But the larger pro- 
portion of the “sons of this world” 
are honourable men, and they show their 
“wisdom,” not by cheating, but by their 
intelligence, industry, perseverance, in- 
tegrity, and enterprise. Many of them 
are more thoroughly in earnest about 
their business than the “sons of light” 
are about religion. Inasmuch as a con- 
vict is not a fair type of the human race, 
so this parable is a libel on the non-religi- 
ous community. 

There: is one point which Mr. Hirst 
gracefully avoids by neglecting the context. 
In the verse immediately succeeding the 
parable Jesus is represented as Saying 
to his disciples: “Make to yourselves 
friends of the mammon of unrighteous- 
ness ; that, when ye fail, they may receive 
If it 
be objected that. these words are outside 


|the parable, I reply that the idea itself 


forms the essential element of the parable 
and is not to be, dismissed by a little 
adroit legerdemain. The interpretation 
of this Ebionite utterance I take. to be 
this: the possession of wealth. is sinful ; 
use your wealth (and°,other people’s. too, 
if necessary) in deeds of charity; so that 
they, who are now benefited. by your 
generosity, may hereafter secure you a 
welcome in the mansions of heaven. 
This is certainly making charity (Gn the 
sense of almsgiving) cover a multitude 
A few years ago.a very wealthy man in 
the Nerth left nearly all his. property jto 
a certain religious society. Amongst those 
who knew well what an ungodly life he had 
lived, it was sarcastically remarked that 
his bequest. was the biggest deal in Fire 
Insurance that had been made for a long 
time. But after all there’ was; nothing 
unchristian in. the, man’s way of..settling 
matters if this parable was really, uttered 
by Jesus. If Jesus did utter it, then our 
estimate of his moral. character must be 
lowered considerably. FP. T, Reup. 
Moreton Hampstead. , 


CHANNING HOUSE SCHOOL. 
Smr,—May I trespass upon your valuable 
space and call theattention of your readers 
toa good work that is being carried on 
quite quietly but none the less effectively 
and which stands most urgently in need 
of generous support. I allude to the 


‘Channing House School Half-Fee Pre- 


sentation Fund. : : 
The object of this Fund is to give what 


in effect is a scholarship tenable for two 
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years of the value of £15 15s. per annum. 
equal to one half of the school fees, to 
those daughters of our ministers who 
would otherwise be unable to obtain such 
an extension of their education. 

It is unnecessary for me to refer to the 
small stipends received by many of our 
ministers and their consequent inability 
to give their daughters the amount of 
education they most earnestly desire. To 
show that the Fund meets a real want I 
might mention that since it was started, 
upwards of forty of our ministers have 
availed themselves of its help, and at the 
present time the Committee have before 
them more applications than they can 
entertain solely from want of funds. 

Several of our friends subscribe suffi- 
cient for one scholarship annually, but it 
is not necessary that all should do this. 
Three subscriptions of five guineas, five 
of three guineas or fifteen of one guinea 
each, will of course effect the same result 
—indeed, any subscription of whatever 
amount will be thankfully received and 
acknowledged by me as treasurer to the 
Fund, ¥. J. Nerrueroup. 

Streatham Grove, Norwood, S.H. 

Jan. 19. 


A MINISTER’S IDEAL. 


Ar a meeting of the Ministers’ In- 
stitute in Boston last autumn Dr. Samuel 
A. Eliot, President of the American 
Unitarian Association, gave an address 
from the conclusion of which, published 
in the Christian Register, we are glad to 
reproduce some passages here :— 


Fellow-workers, let us bear our witness 
to the joy of a true ministry, to its 
abounding privilege, to its inestimable 
rewards. “There is,” said Phillips 
Brooks, “no career that can compare with 
it for a moment in the-rich and satisfying 
relation into which it brings a man with his 
fellow-men. Let us rejoice together that, 
in a world where there are many good and 
happy things for man to do, God has given 
us the best and happiest, in that he has 
called us to bear witness to His truth.” 

How many and how various are our 
delights! Ours is the joy of plain living 
and high thinking, of simplicity of daily 
habit, of healthy regularity, of reasonable 
comfort, free usually from the restrictions 
and privations of dire poverty, and 
always from the encumbrances of luxury. 
Ours is the joy of regular and persistent 
intellectual exercise, the satisfaction of 
productive labour. 
objected that the immediate results of 
our labour are intangible and perhaps ,im- 
perceptible ; that manual labour produces 
things that can be seen and felt, while the 
fruit of intellectual labour is often remote, 
eluding measurement and even observa- 
tion. But it is equally obvious that 
mental labour is more enjoyable than 
manual Jabour in the process, and the 
essence of joy is more in the doing than 
in the results of doing. A dawdling, 
trifling minister may miss this joy ; but it 
is a part of the satisfaction of the robust 
worker. 

Ours is the joy of intellectual fellow- 
ship. Surely, one of the supreme 
pleasures of life is in frequent contact 
with well-stored minds in large variety, 
and in the stimulus of quickening in- 
tellectual conflicts. Ouris the privilege 
of deeper fellowships—no friendships so 
real and true as those that are based on 


It may indeed be 
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spiritual affinities, no sympathies so satis- 
fying as those founded on mutual services. 
We meet people, as a rule, on their best 
side. We deal naturally with their truest 
natures. We have unequalled opportunity 
for tying mento usin bonds of affectionate 
goodwill> Ours is the joy of disinterested 
service. What truer satisfaction can there 
be than iv the ability to serve one’s 
fellow-men? That furnishes a solid 
foundation of contentment—a contentment 
which is discoverable, indeed, by every 
child of man, but which is most accessible 
to the minister of the gospel of brotherly 
love. 

Ours may be—it is not always so—the 
joy of a good reputation, the possession of 
a good name among one’s neighbours and 
acquaintances. I do not mean fame, but 
that quiet, local reputation for purity, 
integrity, and sincerity which is often the 
halo on the brow of an old and faithful 
pastor, and the crowning satisfaction of 
a serviceable life. Ours may be the pri- 
vilege of an enduring influence. A good 
minister builds his life into the most 
indestructible of all human institutions— 
a church. Few men have such oppor- 
tunity of perpetual fruitfulness. The 
seed he sows comes to harvest in genera- 
tion after generation of them .that serve 
the’Lord. ¥ 


Over against the assumed infallibilities 
of the misguided majorities, it is our joy 
to set the naturalness of our simple faith ; 
over—against the great, pressing tide of 
materialism, it is our privilege confidently 
to vindicate the truth that “the things 
which are not seen are eternal.” 

And ours, finally, is the peculiar joy of 
a cheerful religion—a faith which is allied 
with, and not at war with, our funda- 
mental instincts of honour and justice. 
Ours is the cheerful religion whichis in 
harmony with the beauty of the visible 
universe, with the sweetness of domestic 
affections, and with our ideas of love and 
neighbourliness. Ours isa faith which bids 


us know that this marvellous life is not a |, 


vision that fades, a bubble that bursts, 
but a perpetual opportunity, an everlast- 
ing trust. Our religious philosophy jus- 
tifies our Christian optimism. We have 
no cause, no time to listen to the voices 
that whisper of a golden age behind us. 
Our castles of hope shine ever along new 
horizons. Our good obtained is only 
tidings of a better. Our faith justifies us 
in illimitable expectation. Never before 
us, in all the history of mankind, did the 
right-minded, self-forgetting manly minis- 
ter have such a power for good as he has 
to-day. The potential kingdom of God 
is even now in our midst. In earnest 
faith, with unchilled resolution, let us 
pledge ourselves anew to our high calling, 
eager for service, and determined that 
through us. and those we shall inspire 
men may have life, and have it more 
abundantly. 


A WELL-ATTENDED meeting of the com- 
mittee of the National Conference took 


‘| place at the Memorial Hall, Manchester, 


last week, when reports from tke Super- 
annuation, the Young People’s Organisa- 
tion, and the Ministerial Sub-Committees, 
were discussed. The next meeting will 
be held at Oxford in April, and subse- 
quent meetings are fixed for the afternoon 
of Tuesday, May 28, in connection with 


the International Gathering. 
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PROVINCIAL LETTER. 


THE EAST CHESHIRE CHRISTIAN 
UNION. 


A meeting was held on Feb. 22, 1859, 
at the house of the Rev. John Gordon, 
Dukinfield, Henry, Bayley, ,Esq.,,.in_ the 
chair, at which were present members of 
the congregations of Dukintield (Old 
Chapel), Dukinfield (Astley-street), Gee 
Cross, Mossley, and Mottram. It was 
unanimously resolved :— 

That it is expedient to form a Missionary 
Association in the district in and about East 
Cheshire. 

That the congregations of Dukinfield (Old 
Chapel), Dukinfield (Astley-street), Gee 
Cross, Mossley, Mottram, Oldham, Gorton, 
Stockport, Macclesfield (King Edward- 
street), Macclesfield (Parsonage-street), 
Congleton, Styal, Dean-row, and Knutsford 


be invited to unite in the above association. - 


The principie on which the association 
was founded was clearly enunciated in the 
two following resolutions :— 

I. That this association shall be composed 
of Christian churches in the district in and 
about East Cheshire, which do not require 
subscription to any articles of theological 
belief. Pane tes 

Il. That the object: of this ‘association 
shall be to afford mutual assistance to the 
churches comprising it, either in carrying on 
their own services, or in conducting mis- 
sionary operations ; such assistance being 
given in consistency with the perfect inde- 
pendence of each separate church. 


Of the congregations invited to join the 
new “Hast Cheshire Missionary Associa- 
tion,” .as it was first called, Dukinfield 
(Old Chapel), Dukinfield (Astley-street), 
Hyde Chapel (Gee Cross), Mossley, 
Mottram, Styal, Dean-row,: Knutsford, 
Congleton, and Macclesfield (Parsonage- 
street) accepted the invitation, and there 
were also included Flowery Field and 
Heyrod. The name was subsequently 
changed into that of “The Hast Cheshire 
Chrisiian Union for Missionary Purposes.” 

The earliest object of the Association 
was rather to preserve and revive existing 
congregations than to break new ground. 
Increased interest in missionary opera- 
tions was, however, a marked result among 
the congregations which had a settled 
ministry, and a much more satisfactory 
supply was secured for the congregations 


‘without such a ministry. The work was 


done by the ministers and lay preachers 
on the roll, with the assistance of the 
studentsof the Unitarian Home Missionary 
Board, to whom all missionary work round 
Manchester is much indebted. After the 
foundation of the association three 
Staffordshire congregations, at Newcastle, 
Longton and Red-street, were admitted. 
being at the time isolated 
from all other help and sympathy. 
Two of these, Newcastle and Longton, 
with intervals, long remained connected 
with the Union, but ultimately the diffi-. 
culty of effectively conducting missionary 
operations at such distant centres, and 


other circumstances, led to the connec-:- 


tion being severed by the Union with 
regret. Flowery Field and Mottram were. 
the seats of the chief missionary activity - 
during the early years of the Union, the 
former congregation being closely asso- 
ciated with the cotton-mills of M 

Ashton, who were generous supporters of 
the missionary work there, the latter 


the name still borne by 


the 
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beinga congregation of Christian Brethren, 
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many years. 
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the munificence of the late Mr. Thomas: 


Ashton, the Flowery Field congregation 


moved out of the school in which it had, 
previously worshipped into a beautiful. 


new church, while a fine new school has 


also beenbuilt by Mr, Ashton. Onentering: 


the new church and securing by an effort 


from a bazaar, subsequently repeated, 
an endowment now raised to nearly £100. 
« year, the church became self-supporting. | 


Mottram is still in receipt of grants from 
the Hast Cheshire Christian Union; and 
it is remarkable for the fidelity of the 
many members who, leaving that small 
village on the hills, have joined kindred 
congregations elsewhere, and been a source 
of. strength to their efforts. Mottram 
men had much to do with the founda- 
tion of the two flourishing churches at 
Glossop and Denton. 

An early addition to the work. of the 
Union was the opening of the mission at 
Stalybridge, the Sunday-school founded 
there being an off-shoot from the powerful 
school at Dukinfield. Associated in the 
first instance with Mottram under a joint 
ministry, the Stalybridge congregation soon 
had a minister of its own, with the assist- 
-ance of the Union, and has now for many 
years been, like Flowery Field, an inde- 
pendent congregation with a new church 
and school, for which they were largely 
indebted to the Leech family. Of the 
older congregations, those which have 
received assistance, in addition to those 
mentioned, have been Congleton; King 
Edward-street, Macclesfield; and Parson- 
age-street, Macclesfield. The congrega- 
tion at Congleton has had great diffi- 
culties to contend with in the commercial 
depression that has been so prevalent 
in this old and somewhat decaying town. 
‘Owing to this there has been a constant 
migration to more flourishing centres of 


the most active young men ; and this con- 


gregation has suffered much from this 
cause. But at the same time, there have 
always been in it men of influence who 
have faithfully adhered to its cause, and 
who have won for it respect throughout 
the town, often displayed by the 
attendance of leading citizens at its 
public gatherings. It inherits a long 
tradition of honourable service to the 
community; and it is satisfactory to 
know that in spite of all discouragements 
it-is now, in the new chapel built some 
time ago, fuller of life and zeal than for 
Such congregations, with 
their past history and their future possi- 


_ bilities, are worthy of assistance; and it 


is one of the functions of the Kast 
Cheshire Christian Union to give them a 
helping hand. Parsonage-street, Maccles- 
field, founded by the late Mr.. Samuel 
Greg, and the seat of his inspiring lay 
ministry, was for years supplied by the 


Union, until an amalgamation took 
place between its congregation ‘and 
that of King Edward-street, when 


that ancient congregation was revived 


-by the infusion of the new members, 


bringing with them a more democratic 
spirit into the management of its affairs. 
The united congregations are in receipt of 
‘assistance from the Union. - Another of 
the old Presbyterian chapels which has 
joined the Union since its commencement 
is that at Nantwich; and, although de- 
manding no financial assistance, it has 
from time to time been supplied by the 
Union. For a considerable period it was 


in very low water; but here, again, has’ 
been witnessed a fine revival, ‘The con- 
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gregation, like that at King Hdward-street, 
Macclesfield, reorganised ona more demo- 
cratic basis, has entered on a new life: a 
new school has been built, the centre of 
much activity week-nights as well as on 
Sundays. In this, once more, is great 
encouragement in the work of keeping 
alive the old congregations with a sacred 
past, suchas that bequeathed to the Nant- 
wich Chapel by Dr. Priestley. 


Of the more definite missionary work 
of the Union in establishing new congre- 
gations, the most.important.and successful 
efforts, 
congregations at Flowery Field and Staly- 
bridge, have been those at Glossop, 
Denton, and Ashton. 


The Union, in these cases, has been 
much indebted to the generous and timely 
help of the British and Foreign Unitarian 
Association.. The Jubilee Fund of the 
latter enabled the Union to hold the 
courses of lectures and initial services 
which gave birth to the Glossop and 
Denton movements. But both had un- 
usual advantages, in generous help from 
Mr. Edmund Potter and his family and 
Captain Partington in the former case, 
and from Mrs. Russell Scott and her 
family in the latter case. The first school- 
chapel at Glossop was built by Mr. Potter, 
and the beautiful church subsequently 
erected. owed much to the munificent 
assistance of Captain Partington. Wor- 
shipping in it, the Glossop congregation 
has now become, like Flowery Field and 
Stalybridge, self-supporting. At Denton 
to the new church ‘there was soon added 
by Mrs. Scott the splendid Russell Scott 
Memorial Schools and the fine People’s 
Hall, making altogether such a block of 
buildings as can hardly be found else- 
where in connection with a new missionary 
church. Here, as at Flowery Field and 
Glossop, the only danger has been that 
where so much has been done for a con- 
gregation it may lose its independence of 
spirit. But in all these cases the necessity 
has been realised by the people of making 
efforts for themselves. Hither the old 
support has been withdrawn on which 
they relied, or new needs have arisen, as 
at Denton, from the appointment of a 
second minister; and in consequence 
larger contributions have been raised by 
the congregations. This is a sign of true 
health and vigour. 

Of all the missionary work of the 
Union in recent years that at Ashton has 
been the most encouraging and successful. 
It was commenced by a course of lectures, 
largely attended, in a public hall, followed 
by Sunday evening services, and has never 
looked back. The energy and enthusiasm 
of minister and people have been remark- 
able from first to last; and they have 
already obtained land of their own and an 
iron church, and are raising funds for the 
erection of a chapel. 


Another mission station, first commenced 
some years ago as a Sunday-school, is that 
at. Boston Mills School, Hyde. More 
recently Sunday evening services have 
been held there,.supplied by the Union. 
The Buxton congregation has in the later 
times joined the Union, as a self-support- 
ing church, 

Of the older independent congrega- 
tions on whom the support of the 
Union mainly rests, it must be recorded 
that the character has changed in the 
latter portion of the nineteenth century. 


The old Presbyterian aristocrat is passing 


mS 


since. the establishment of the 


away from them. He.has, in the past, 
added much influence to the old chapels, 
and provided them with large financial 
resources, He has been a man of culture 
and refinement, in the forefront of pro- 
gress, rising to the highest positions in 
the community to which he belonged. 


The loss of men like that has been 
greatly felt. They hardly exist now in 
the churches in which they occupied so 
important a place. They have disappeared, 
indeed, very often from the very com- 
munities in the midst of which their 
churches stood. Their removal has left 
these everywhere much more democratic 
institutions, depending not on the few 
but on the many; managed not by the 
few but by the many. This is healthy, 
and full of promise for the future. But, 
at the same time, it is much to be lamented 
that the churches are losing in many 
cases the younger generations of these old 
families, even while they remain in their 
neighbourhood. Social influences, or in- 
difference, often lead to their practical 
withdrawal. Kducation in the great public 
schools, and in the ancient universities, 
detaches young men from their early 
religious associations, and they slip away 
from them. There is no greater need of 
our church life in our older congregations 
than to make every endeavour to retain 


the best of their rising youth, and it is 


much to be desired that ministers should 
set themselves with renewed earnestness 
to this most important work. There are 
many who look to the new Willaston 
School as a powerful agency in this 
matter, and who therein wish it “ God- 
speed.” 


As to the general outlook at the open- 
ing of the new century in the work of 
the churches in the Union, while there is 
ground for satisfaction, there is also much 
need for renewed religious life in them. 
The closing quarter of the nineteenth 
century has been remarkable, no doubt, 
for congregational activity of a very 
practical kind. It has been a time of 
schéol-building, of chapel-building, and 
of bazaars in support of these efforts. 
At Gee Cross, Dukinfield, Stockport, and 
Knutsford fine new schools have been 
built and paid for, in addition to all 
the buildings in connection with the 
new congregations, A great deal of 
life and energy has been shown in 
these churches. But the inner life and 
worship of the churches, and faithful 
religious work in the Sunday schools, are 
more important things than any buildings 
or bazaars. The personal devotion of the 
members of our churches in worship and 
in work, and in the religion of the heart 
and life, is the thing in which a revival 
is most needed in the new century, in the 
older churches, and among the old 
families that attend them, no less than 
others. By the missionary efforts of the 
Union the working men and women are 
being brought in in larger numbers; our 
hold on the people grows with prospects 
that are hopeful. But it is equally need- 
ful to keep burning brightly the lamp of 
religion pure and undefiled in the sim- 
plicity of Christ in our older chapels. 
And we especially want to see in these 
more zeal and self-devotion for the mis- 
sionary work of the Union, inspired by a 
deeper religious earnestness and a truer 
love for the advancement of the cause of 
“truth, liberty, and religion.” 


H. Enrietp Dowson, 
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[ Notices and Reports for this Department should 
be as brief as possible, and be sent in by Thursday 
Morning.] 

anit. an cnetaeel 


Billingshurst.—The week evening _ services, 
which have been held in the Mission Church at 
Wisboro Green, about three miles and a-half from 
Billingshurst, have been so encouraging that the 
Rev. George Lansdowne, at. the request of the 
people in the neighbourhood, has, since the begin- 
ning of the year, conducted Sunday afternoon ser- 
vices. There is quite a little band of boys and 
girls who attend the singing practices on Tuesdays, 
and who sing most lustily at the services on Thurs- 
days and Sundays. The journey so often to Wisboro 
over a hilly road is no light task, taken in con- 
junction with the ordinary church work at Bil- 
lingshurst, but the conditions at Wisboro warrant a 
special effort. On Wednesday, Jan. 16, through 
the kindness of Messrs. Charman and Pain, and 
other friends from Horsham, an entertainment was 
given in Billingshurst on behalf of Wisboro Mission 
Church, The entertainment was highly enjoyable, 
but on account of the usual local prejudice which 
country ministers so often have to experience, and 
the fact of the night being wet, there were few 
present besides our own people. 

Boston (Appointment).—The Rev. W. Stod- 
dart, B.A., of London, has accepted the pulpit of 
Spain-lane Chapel. Mr. Stoddart has preached 
several Sunday evenings to large and interested 
congregations. The chapel {was re-opened in 
October, 1899, after having been closed for over 
seven years. Since the re-opening the services, by 
the help of the Central Postal Mission and Unit- 
arian Workers’ Union, have been carried on by 
supplies, whose services have been greatly appre- 
ciated, and it is most gratifying that it is now pos- 
sible to appoint a resident minister. It is proposed 
shortly to hold a public recognition service. 

Burton.—The second annual tea and entertain- 
ment of the Unitarian Society took place in the 
Town Hall, on Wednesday evening, Jan. 16, and 
was largely attended. The chair was taken by the 
Rev. J. Birks, of Derby, who was supported by the 
Rev. W. Birks and other friends. On the follow- 
ing ‘Sunday the service was conducted by Miss 
Gittins, of Leicester, whose address was much 
appreciated. 

Chester.—On Jan. 9 the annual scholars’ tea 
and prize-giving took place. After an entertain- 
ment, which was much enjoyed, the prizes were 
distributed by Major Bryan Johnson. The Social 
Union meetings were re-opened successfully on the 
16th inst., an interesting musical programme being 
provided. In connection with the Sunday-school 
a scholars’ quarterly service has been inaugurated, 
and a wood-carving class started for the elder 
scholars. 

Colyton (Appointment).—The Rev. F. T. Reed, 
of Moretonhampstead, has accepted a unanimous 
invitation to the pulpit of St. George’s Chapel. 

Deal.—A successful lantern-lecture on the 
“Ober Ammergau Passion Play” was given on 
Tuesday evening, by the Rev. S. Burrows, of 
Dover, the attendance being the largest this 
season. The local papers gave an account of the 
Rey. T, Shakespeare’s sermon for the new century 
on “The Reconciliation of Science and Religion.” 

Halstead.—The annual tea and meeting of the 
congregation was held on Friday evening, Jan. 18. 
There wasa good attendance. The Rev. T. E, M. 
Edwards presided, and gave a short,address. The 
financial statement read by the secretary, Mr. J. 
Taylor, showed a balance in hand of about £6. The 
subscribers namber about fifteen, but it is hoped 
that an increase will be made to the roll during the 
present year, The new committee was elected and 
various arrangements were made for the further 
development of the work. At present services are 
conducted fortnightly by ministers provided by 
the Provincial, Assembly, which has charge of the 
congregation. A service for the Young People will 
be conducted on alternate Sunday evenings by 
Mrs. Kemp, a Quaker lady, who takes great interest 
in the services. A special feature of the Halstead 
congregation is an efficient orchestral band, which 


leads. the singing, and plays selections: from the. 


works of the best musical composers, The service 
on Sunday last was concluded by the Rey. F. Sum- 
mers, when fifty adults were present. “ 
Horsham.—On Tuesday week a very pleasant 
gathering of the Sunday-school teachers, scholars, 
and friends was held in the Worthing-road School- 
room. The prizes were distributed by Miss Marian 
Pritchard, who gave an address to the scholars, 
five of whom had made every- possible attendance, 
early, and therefore received special rewards, Miss 
Pritchard's charming little drama, The Princess 


May, was then performed by some of the boys and | 


girls attending the school and their friends. A 
comprehensive vote of thanks, following a distribu- 
tion of gifts and refreshments, brought the pro- 
ceedings to aclose. With the opening of the new 
century it is pleasant to record the addition of six 
new names to the roll of membership. It is hoped 
during the spring to arrange for week evening lec- 
tures, to follow a very interesting one on “ The Pro- 
vincial Assembly and its Churches,” given by the 


-Rev. Frank Freeston a short time ago. 


Horwich.—On Saturday evening last Mr. C. E. 
Barr gave a lantern lecture, which he divided into 
two parts, the first being “‘ Half an Hour with the 
Microscope,” and the second ‘Types of British 
Scenery.”’ In the interval between the two, as 
also throughout the second half, songs and duets 
were rendered by Mre,. Mottram of Stockport, Miss 
Adam of Southport, and Mr. W. Chesworth, 
Wretched weather prevailed, yet an audience 
assembled which quite filled the schoolroom. On 
Sunday afternoon the annual prize distribution 
took place, Mr, Barr kindly undertaking the duty, 
when thirty-one children received books, some of 
which they had been encouraged to choose for 
themselves. In the evening, after the ordinary 
service, which was more largely attended than 
usual, an. Organ Recital was given by Mrs. 
Fuller, the hon. organist, and Miss Adam gave two 
solos, Never before has the chapel been so full of 
people of all shades of belief. 

Maidstone.—The Kent Messenger and Maid- 
stone Telegraph, of Jan. 16, contained an account 
of the Earle-street Chapel and the early history of 
the congregation, followed by a description of a 
recent service conducted by the Rey. S. 8S. 
Brettell. 

North Cheshire Unitarian Sunday School 
Union.—The quarterly meeting of the Union was 
held at Dukinfield on Saturday last. About 110 
persons were present. Prior to tea, an important 
committee meeting was held, at which a scheme of 
twelve’ months’ reading was recommended to the 
schools. After tea the President (the Rey. T. R. 
Elliott) occupied the chair, and a discussion took 
place on ‘Christian Endeavour in our Sunday 
Schools,” opened by the Rev. H. 8S, Tayler. 

Stockton.—The Rev. W. H. Lambelle, who, 
during the past five years, has had charge of the 
Stockton Unitarian Church, in conjunction with 
the Middlesborough Unitarian Church, has recently 
severed his connection with Stockton, and will in 
future devote his attention entirely to Middles- 
borough. Several members of the congregation of 
the Stockton Church promoted a testimonial to 
Mr. and Mrs. Lambelle, and the gifts were pre- 
sented on Friday, Jan. 18, at a social gathering 
held at Tate’s Café. After supper the chair was 
taken by Mr. George Nicholson, when Mr. George 
Stainton, on behalf of the subscribers, presented a 
purse of gold to Mr. Lambelle, and Miss Rose 
handed a silver cruet to Mrs. Lambelle. 

Trowbridge.—The Wiltshire Times, of Jan. 19, 
in a descriptive article, with reminiscences of the 
past century in Trowbridge, gave illustrations of 
the parish church and Conigre Chapel, and some 
notes on the history of the congregation. 


Ir will be seen from an advertisement 
in another column that the course of six 
lectures on ‘“‘ The Biblein the Nineteenth 
Century,” by the Rev. J. Estlin Carpen- 
ter, which was given at Essex Hall 
before Christmas, is to be repeated at 
Bolton, Leeds, and Liverpool, on Tuesday, 
Wednesday, and ‘Thursday evenings 
respectively, beginning next week, on 
Jan, 29, 30, and 81. 


Tun Right Hon. Leonard H. Courtney, 
the President for the current year of the 


Social and Political Education League, | 
‘will deliver his Presidential Address in 
Botanical Theatre of University 


the 
College, Gower-street, W.C., on Friday, 
Feb. 8, at 8.30 p.m. His subject will be 


“The Making and Reading of News- | 


papers.” The Right ‘Hon. Sir M. E. 
Grant Duff (the retiring President) will 
preside. Cards of invitation may be ob- 
tained on application to the hon. sec., Mr. 


C. E. Hecht, 3, Essex-court, Temple, E.C. | 


Tue annual meeting of the Liberal 


Protestant Church, Brussels, took’ place | 


Sunday, Jan. 20. The attendance was 
good and the tone very cordial. The 
members of the church were pleasantly 
surprised to learn from the treasurer’s 
report that there was no deficiency in the 
accounts of the year; there is in fact a 
small balance to carry over. This unex- 
pected result is especially due to the 


| generous response our last appeal received 


from our English friends, to whom hearty 
thanks were voted. Will they kindly 
accept. this expression of the sincere 
gratitude of the Brussels congregation? — 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. . 


To Pusrisners.—[All Books, éc., sent to Tum 
Inquirer will be acknowledged under this head, 
with name of publisher and price, if supplied. The 
necessities of our space, however, compel us to limit 
the number selected for critical notice and review]. 


Who's Who. 5s. (A. and C. Black). . 

The Englishwoman’s. Year Book. Edited 
by Emily Janes. 2s. 6d. (A. and C. 
Black.) Ey iy 

Life and Letters of Phillips Brooks. 
By A. V.G. Allen. 2 Vols. 30s. (Mac- 
millan and Co.) Sui? 

Cassell’s Illustrated History of England. 
Part I. 6d.. (Cassell and Co.) 


The Fatal Opulence of Bishops. By 
Hubert Handley, M.A. 5s. (A. and C. 
Black.) ; ie hand 

The Boy and the Angel. By the Rev. J. 
Byles.. New EHdition. 3s. 6d, (Fisher 
Unwin.) ee : 

Mother, Baby and Nursery. | By 
Genevieve Tucker, M.D. 1s. (Hisher 
Unwin.) i 

The, Ascent Through Christ. By E. 
Griffiths-Jones, B.A. 3s. 6d. (Hodder 


and Stoughton.) 

Thoughts on Rome. By Conway Scott. 
(McCaw, Stevenson, and Orr, Linenhall 
Press, Belfast.) 

English Historical Review, Review of 
Reviews, Mind. 


ABERYSTWYTH 


(‘* The Biarritz of Wales ’’) 


Is highly recommended for invalids. It possesses the most _ 


equable temperature, its shore being swept by the Gulf 
Stream and the 8.W. breezes of the Atlantic. ‘the drain- 
age is perfect, and the town is supplied with the purest 


water from Plynlimmon. The late Sir James Clarke, M.P., 


says: ‘‘A fortnight in Aberystwyth is equivalent to -a 
month’s residence in most watering places,” Guides on 
application to the Town Clerk. : 


HANGE OF ADDRESS. — Letters, 
‘ &c., to the Rev. HARRY S. PERRIS, M.A, 
should be addressed (not as in the “ Year Book for 
1901,” but) to 61, St. Augustine’s-road, Camden- 


square, London, N.W. Letters addressed “ Little. 


Portland-street Chapel” are not delivered. 


MARRIAGES. 


Bryson —Psrry—On the 12th Jan., at Hope- 
street Church, by the Rev. R. A. Armstrong, 
Joseph T, Bryson, of Waterloo, to Annie, only 
daughter of Thomas Perry, of 125, Bedford- 
street, Liverpool. ; 

Epwarps—BiatcH—At the Free Church, Rich- 
mond, Surrey, on the 15th Jan.,, Alice, eldest 
daughter of the late William Henry Blatch, of 
Basingstoke, to George Henry, eldest and only 
surviving son of 
Peldon, Sheen-road, Richmond. 


DEATHS. Bs 


Cottins—On the 21st Jan., at his residence, 35, 
Cotham-road, Bristol, Robert Downing Collins, 
youngest. son of the late John Collins, of 
Horton, Ilminster, aged 79 years. 


‘Hupson—On the 22nd Jan., .at 4a, ‘York-road. 


Birkdale, Mary, widow of the late Charles 
Hudson, of Stockport, in her 78th year. No 
flowers by special request. pega? 


‘WuirTrietp—On the 21st Jan., at 4, Holly-road, 


Edgbaston, Hannah: Maria Whitfield, in her 
81st year, ‘ nee 


John Edwards, of The ~ 
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4 ape ioe x 11 a.m. and 6.30 P.m., Rev. J. J. MARTEN, itt ivi H 
; pa ae Lams, Mt Hl, 10.4 » Rov. J.J, ManrEN, || Society for the Abolition of Vivisection 
iar ' : . HARGROVE, M.A. i ° 
: a SUNDAY, January 27. LiscarD, Memorial Church, Manor-road, 11 a.M. Oiices.: os Strand, London. 


_ Batu, Trira-street Chapel, 11 a.m. and 6.30 P.m., 


‘Highgate Hill, Unitarian Christian Church, 11 a, M. 


‘ BaricHton, ChristChurch( FreeChristian), New-road, 


‘and 6.30 p.u., Rev. JEnkKyn THOMAS, 
LivERPOoL, Hope-street Church, 11 a.m., “The 
End of the World,” Mr. Morton Barnes, and 
6.30. P.m., Rev, R. A. ARmsTrona, B.A, 
LIVERPOOL, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 a.m. 
_ and 6.30 p.m., Rev. W. J. Jupp. 
LiIvERPOOL, Ullet-road Sefton Park, 11 a.m. and 
6.30: P.m., Rev. Dr. Kiem. Evening, “The 
Bible and some of its Difficulties.” 


eS It is requested that notice of any alteration 
in the Calendar be sent to the Publisher not 
later than Thursday Afternoon. 


Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 
11 a.m. and 7 p.M., Rev. FrepERIC ALLEN. 
Morning, ‘‘ Alike to All.” Evening, Musical 
Service, Gounod’s “ Meditations.” : 

Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra- road, 
11 am, and 7 p.m., Rev. F. W. STANLEY. 

Croydon, Free Christian Church , Wellesley-rd., West 
Croydon, 114.M.and7 P.M.,, Rev, J. PaGE Hops. 

Deptford, Church-street, 11.15 a.m. and 6,30 P.m, 
Rev. A. J. MARCHANT. . 


Essex Church, The Mall, Notting-hill-gate, 11 4.M., |\Oxrorp, Manchester College, 11.30 a.M. 
Rev. Frank K. Freeston, “In Memoriam : 


ss ‘PORTSMOUTH, General Baptist Chapel, St. Thomas- 
bg pone pia 7 PM, Rev. R Sir U.|) treet, 6.45 p.m, Mr. Tuomas Bon. 
LOOR, e New Democracy.” iad 


‘PorTsMouTH, High-street Chapel, 11 a.m. and 
Forest-gate, corner of Dunbar-road, ‘Optom: a 6.45 P.m., Mr. G. Cosens PRIOR. 
11 a.m., Rev. H. Woops Pernis,. and 6.30 P.M. Ramsa@atE, Claremont, 21, Albion-place (facing 
Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham-place, Harbour), 6.30 p.m., R ev. J. B. BARNHILL. 
11 a.M., Rev. R. H. U. Broor, and 7 P.M. ‘Roowpatz, Blackwater-street, 10.30 A.M. and 6 P.M., 
Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11.15 a.m. and 


d i Rev. 7, P. SPEDDING. 
7 P.m., Rey. Epcar Dariyn, Morning, “In| ScarsorovaH, Westborough, 10.45 a.m. and 7 P.M,, 
Memoriam.” 


Rev. A. Lesniz Smits, B.A. 

SipmovutH, Old Meeting, High-street, 11 a.m, and 
6.30 P.m., Rev. W. AGAR. 

SEVENOAKS, Bessell’s Green, The Old Meeting House, 
ll-a.m., Rev. R. C, Denpy. Stables in the 
grounds. 

SovuTHEND, Unitarian Church, Darnley-road, 11 a.m. 
(Children’s Service), and 6.30 p.m., Mr. DEAR. 

Soururort, Portland-street Church, 11 a.m, and 
6.30 p.m, Rev. C. H. WELLBELOVED. 

Torquay, Unity Hall, Lower Union-street, 11 a.m. 
and 6.80 p.m., Rev. A. E. O’Connor, 

TunBRIDGE WELLS, Mechanics’ Institute, Dudley- 
road, 11 a.m. and 6.30 P.M. 

York, St. Saviourgate Chapel, 11 a.m. and 6,30 P.M., 
Rey, H. Rawuinas, M.A. 


—_———————____—. 


IRELAND. 


Dusttn, Stephen’s Green West, 12 noon, Rev. G 
Hamitton Vance, B.D, 

WARRENPOINT, co. Down, Unitarian Church, Dro- 
more-road, 12 Noon, Rev. W. E. Mzttong, The 
attendance of visitors cordially invited. 

> 

Carr Town, Free Protestant (Unitarian) Church, 
Hout-street, 6.45 p.m., Rev. R. BALMFORTH. 

Sypney, N.S.W., The Australian Church, I.0.0.F. 
Temple, 11 a.m. and 7 p.M., Rev. G. WALTERS. 


4 P.M., Rev. W. R. SHANKS. 

‘MARGatTE, Forester’s Hall Union-crescent, 11 a.M., 
|. Rev. J. B. Barnuint, 

‘NEwrorr, Isle of Wight, 11 a.mM.and 6,30 p.m., Rev. 
iB ‘CLEMENT EK. PIKs. 


and 7 p.M., Rev. J. Harwoop, B.A. 

Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 a. M., 
Rev. W. Woopina, BA. and 7 P.M., Rey. W. 
G. Tarrant, B.A. 

Kentish Town, Clarence-road; N.W., 11 a.m. and | 
7 P.M., Rev, ALEXANDER FARQUHARSON, Morn- 
ing, “An Empire’s Grief.” Evening, “ The 
Waste and Saving of God.” 

Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 a.m. and 7 P.M., Rev. J. E, 
STRONGE. “ 

Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High-street, 
11 a.m. and 7 P.M., Rev. W. CHYNOWETH POPE. 

Little Portland-street Chapel, 11.15 a.M.and 7 P.M., 
Rey. H. 8. Perris, M.A. 

Mansford-street Churchand Mission, Bethnal Green, 
11 a.m. and 7 p.m., Rev. W. G. CapMAN. 

Peckham, Avondale-road, 11 a.mMy and 6.30 P.M., 
Rev. G. CarTER. 

Penge, Childwick Hall, Beckenham-road, 7 .P.M., 

Rev. H. Woops Perris, “Some Literary 

Pioneers of the Unitarian Movement.” 

Plumstead, Common-road Unitarian Church, 11 a.m, 
and 6.30 e.m,, Rev. L. JENKINS JONES. 

Richmond, Free Church, Ormond-road, 11.15 a.m. 
and 7 P.M., Rev. S, FARRINGTON. Service for 
Children, 3 p.m. 

Stepney-Green, College Chapel, 11 a.m, and 7 P.M., 
Mr. W. H. Survussorsz, F.G . 

Stoke Newington, The Green, 1. 15 a.m., Rey. G. 
Dawes Hicks, M.A,, Ph.D., and 7 p.M., Rev. 
W. Woopine, B.A. 

Stratford, West Ham-lane Unitarian Church, 11a.m., 
Mr, J. C. Parn, and 6.30 p.m., Mr. W. Lez, B.A. 

Wandsworth, Unitarian Christian Church, Kast-hill, 
11 a.M., Rev. W. G. Tarrant, B.A., and7 P.M., 
’ Rey. G. Dawes Hicks, M.A., Ph.D. 

Wood Green, Unity Hall, 11 a.m..and 7 P.M, Rev, 
Dr, MumMMERY. 

r ————_¢—___. 


PROVINCIAL, | 


THICAL RELIGION SOCIETY, 

STEINWAY HALL, PORTMAN-SQUARE, 

'W.—Jan. 27th, at 11. 15, Dr. WASHINGTON 
SULLIVAN, “ Haeckel’s Enigma of. Existence.” 


OUTH-PLACE ETHICAL SOCIETY, 
SOUTH-PLACE, FINSBURY.—Jan. 27th, 
at 11.15 a.m., Prof. EARL BARNES, “ Asceticism.”’ 


ULPIT SUPPLY.— The Rev. D. 
AMOS, 76, South-street, Greenwich, S.E. 


ULPIT SUPPLY.—The Rev. J. B. 
BARNHILL, 26, Clovelly Mansions, Gray’s 
Inn-road, W.C. 


NITARIAN CHURCH, DARLING- 
TON.—PULPIT VACANT.—Address, Mr. 
J. Mawson, 59, Cobden-street, Darlington. 


, 


Rev. Joun McDoweELL. 

Beprorp, Library (side room), 11.15 a.m., Rev. 
‘Row rano HILL, 

BuAacKPooL, Banks-street, North Shore, 10.45 a.m. 
and 6.30 P.M., Rev. Davip Davis. 

BuLacKPoot, Unitarian Church, Masonic Hall, South 
Shore; 11 and 6.30. 

Bootie, Free Church Hall, Stanley-road, 11 a.m. 
and 6.30 P.M., Rev. J. Morney Mints. 

BovuRNEMOUTH, Unitarian Church, West-hill- read 


‘MANCHESTER, Strangeways, 10.30 a.M. and 6,30 


The object of this Society is a Law for the 
Total Abolition of Vivisection, or putting 
animals to death under any scientific pretext 
whatever, 


Addresses on Vivisection (particulars of 
which will be gladly supplied by the secre- 
tary) have been arranged for at the following 
centres: — Leeds, February 38rd; Hyde, 
February 10th ; Hanley, February 24th, and 
Bolton, March 24th, 

Abmbers who have not yet sent in their 
subscriptions for the currence year will greatly 
oblige by forwarding them to the Secretary 
at an early date. 


E. M. WRIGHT, nae 


|gceNTURYBUILDING SOCIETY 
ADELAIDE-PLACE, LONDON BRIDGE, 
E.C. 
Interest on Loans reduced to Four-and-a-half 
per Cent. 


Dirzctors, 

Crairman — Sir H. W.’ Lawrencz, Bart., 
Mincing-lane, E.C. 

Deputy-Chairman—Mark H.. Jupen, A.R.1B.A,, 
7, Pall Mall, 8.W. 

F, H. A. HARDOASTLR, F.S.L, 5, Old Queen-st., S.W. 

Miss Orme, 118, Upper Tulse-hill, S.W. 

STEPHEN SEAWARD 1l'aYLeR, “‘ Fairholme,” 8, Mount 
Ephraim-road, Streatham-hill, S.W., and 

Mrs, Henry Routt, 1, Randolph-gardens, N.W, 


PREFERENCE SHARES £10, Interest 4} per 
cent. DEPOSITS received at 3, rae and 4 per cent., 
withdrawable at short notice. 

LIBERAL ADVANCES = promptly made 
Monthly repayment, including principal, premium 
and interest for each £100 advanced—21 years 
13s. 6d.; 18 yeare, 14s, 9d. ; 15 years, 16s. 1d. ; 
10 years, £1 1s. 8d. Survey Fee to £500, half-a- 
guinea, 

Special facilities given to persons desiring to pur- 
chase houses for their own occupation. Prospectus 
free. 


2, 


FREDERICK LONG, Manager. 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 


BIRKBECK BANK 
Southampton Bldngs., Chancery Lane, London, W.O. 
. CURRENT ACCOUNTS ~ 
O # onthe minimum monthly balances, 2 fe) 
° when not drawn below £100, /; 
x DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS © 
AS /. on Depeiterepayabe on demand. CF 7, 
2 fo 2 fo 
8TOCKS AND SHARES 
Stocks and Shares purchased and sold for customera, 


The BIRKBEOK ALMANAOK, with full particulars, 


Bt fr 
aera FRANOIS RAVENSOROFT, Manager 
Telephone No. & Holborn. : 
Telegraphie Address: “BIREBUOE, LONDON.” 


VA A NEED, by a young lady, — re-en- 

gagement as USEFUL COMPANION to 
lady or in a family. Thoroughly domesticated and 
musical. Salary from £20 to £25. References 
given.—Address, H. B., Inquirer Office, Essex- 


‘street, Strand, 


11 a.M. and 7 p.m., Rev. C. C, Coz. 

BRADFORD, Chapel-lane Chapel, 10.30..a.m. - and 
6.30 p.M., Rev. E. Czrepie Jonxs, M.A. : 
North-st., 11 and 7 p.u., Rev. H. M. Livens. 

Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 11 a.m, and 
7 P.M., Rev. G. STREET, 

Canrersury, Ancient. Chapel, Blackfriars, 11 a.m, 

Mr. J. W. Brown. 

Dat and Water Free Christian Church, High- 
st.,11 a.M. and 6,30 P.M., Rey. T, SHAKSPEARE,. 

Dover, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 11 a.m. 
and 6.30 P.m., Rev. 8S. Burrows. 

EastTsBourng, Gildridge Hotel, ila.M, and 6,30 P.M., 
Rey. G. St. Crarr. 4 

GumprorD, Ward-street Church, 11 a.M. and 
6.30 p.M., Rev. E. S. Lana BUCKLAND. 

Hasrines, Free. Christian. Church, South Terrace, 

- lla. and 6:30 P.m., Rev. GARDNER. PRESTON, / 
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MANCHESTER COLLEGE, 
OXFORD. 


DR. DANIEL JONES’ TRUST. 


The Trustees offer to Ministers who have shown 
themselves efficient in active service, and desire to 
devote a year to further study, one or two Bur- 
saries, tenable for one year at the College. 

For further particulars apply to— 

Rey. H, E. DOWSON, 
Gee Cross, Hyde ; 
A. H. WORTHINGTON, 
1, St. James’-square, Manchester. 


ANCHESTER COLLEGE, 
OXFORD, 


Secs, 


The College adheres to its original principle of 
freely imparting Theological Knowledge, without 
insisting on the adoption of particular Theological 
Doctrines, 


PRINCIPAL + 
Rev, J. DRUMMOND, M.A., LL.D., D.Lirt. 


SESSION 1901-1902. 

CANDIDATES for ADMISSION are requested 
to forward their Applications and Testimonials 
without delay to the Secretaries. 

The Trustees offer for, competition External 
Exhibitions, open to Students for the Ministry, 
tenable for the ordinary Undergraduate period at 
any approved British or Irish University. 

The Trustees also offer Exhibitions, tenable at 
the College, for Students for the Ministry. 

For further- particulars, apply to. the: Principal, 


or to 
Rev. H. ENFIELD DOWSON, 
Gee Cross, Hyde ; or 
A. H. WORTHINGTON, 
1, St. James’-square, Manchester. 


ONAMUR, SANDGATE.—SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS AND LITTLE BOYS, 


Miss JARVIS and Miss CLARA BERRY, having 
added to their House and Playgrounds, can now 
take more PUPILS, 


EDGBASTON COLLEGE for GIRLS, 
Bristol Road, Edgbaston, Birmingham. 


—— p> 
_ Princrpat—Miss BAILY. 
HeEapmistress—Miss ELEANOR MOSS, B.A. Hons. 


Sees, 


—o— 

A limited number of Boarders taken at rapiicnce 
of Principal. 

‘The-College, which is. opposite-the residence, -has 
accommodation for 120 Pupils. Lawn tennis, 
gymnasium, asphalte playground, Field. 

The Curriculum is based on the ,Cambridge 
Examination regulations, and Resident Pupils have 
the advantage of Public School life combined with 
home comforts. 

Application to Secretary. 


IGH S8CHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
SOUTH MARINE TERRACE 
ABERYSTWITH. 


- Mrs. MARLES THOMAS. 


PRINCIPAL 


Pupils’ most successfully prepared for Public 
Examinations, Scholarships have been obtained 
atthe University Colleges. Special attention paid 
to the physical side of education, Gymnasium, 
Swedish drill. 


HE WARREN, 


KNUTSFORD. 


PRINCIPAL : 
Mrs. W, CARRINGTON WHITELEGGE, 
Excellent individual TUITION and Home Care 
for the daughters of cultivated parents who would 
appreciate unusual advantages for Music and 
Languages. 


O LET, two or three unfurnished 

ROOMS in quiet house. Bath (h, and c.). 

No children. North London,—Apply, C., Inquirer 
Office, 3, Essex-street, W.C, ‘ 


eNews eke oT he a ok a 


Board and Resivence, - 


—— 


A FEW young people received in 
PLEASANT HOME near Victoria, Terms 
moderate.—Mrs Rospert TURNER, 94 Grosvenor. 
road, S.W. 
OURNEMOUTH —Elvaston, West 
Clif, BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT. 
Unrivalled position on sea front, close to the High- 
cliffe Hotel. 50 rooms, Full-sized billiard table 
Lovely grounds with access to Cliff Promenade.. 
Due south. 
Mrs, Pocock. 


OURNEMOUTH.—Most comfortable 
private BOARDING-HOUSE ; close to sea; 
sheltered among the Pines ; south aspect, Billiard-' 
room (full-sized table), Terms moderate.—Addresge, 
Miss CHALDEcoTT Stirling House, Manor-road. 


T. LEONARDS.—‘‘ Crantock,” 59,, 
Warrior-square First-class BOARD and’ 
RESIDENCE, newly furnished and redecorated, 
Sea View, excellent cuisine, billiard room, sanitary 
certificate. —Mr.and Mra.Sipwey P, Porrsr, 


WEST GENTRAL HOTEL, 


Proprietor, FREDERIC SMITH. 


Recently enlarged, remodelled and refurnished, 
now affording 


ACCOMMODATION FOR ABOUT 250 GUESTS. 


The best patronised TEMPERANCE HoTeL in 
London. Highly commended by leading 
Unitarian Ministers, 


Spacious Coffee, Reading, and Drawing Rooms, 
Electric Light. Lift. 


Apartments, 1/6 to 2/6. Breakfast, 1/3 to 2]. ' 
Service, 1s. 


77 && 102, 


SOUTHAMPTON ROW, LONDON, W.C. 


Telegrams: ‘‘QuiETUDE, Lonpon.” 


* IVERPOOL DISTRICT MISSION. 
ARY ASSOCIATION. 


The ANNUAL MEETING will be held. at 
HOPE-STREET.CHURCH HALL on FRIDAY, 
1st February, at 8 p.m., the Rev. L. pk BEaumont 
Kien, D.Sc. (President), in the Chair. 

The Annual Collectiors will be held simul- 
taneously on Sunday, March 17th, 1901. 

R. ROBINSON, Treasurer, 
B. P. BURROUGHS, Secretary. 


WINIFRED HOUSE, 
Invalid Children’s Convalescent Nursing Home, 
Wray Crescent, Tollington Park, London, N. 


For poor children suffering from debility or 
rickets, or recovering from hip or spinal disease, &c. 
Ages: Girls, 3 to 12 years ; Boys, 3 to 10. 

Applications for admission to be made to Miss 
M. Pritcuarp, 11, Highbury Crescent, London, N, 
Maintenance fees, 4s, weekly. 

Subscriptions and Donations will be gratefully 
received by Wm. M. BiytH, Esq., Hon. Treasurer, 
or by either of the Hon. Secretaries. Subscribers 
are reminded that the year of the HomE commences 
on May Ist, so that the subscriptions for the tenth 
year, if not paid, are now due. 

MARIAN PRITCHARD, 
ROBERT HAMPSON. 


AILY RE-ENGAGEMENT desired 

as GOVERNESS or SECRETARY. English 

and arithmetic (Cambridge Higher Local) ; good 

French, Latin, German, music, drawing. Excellent 

references, — Miss Tatpot, 38, Westbere-road, 
W. Hampstead, N.W. 


FREDK. LONG & SON, 


Hoa. Secs. 


| AUCTIONEERS, SURVEYORS, HOUSE & LAND AGENTS | . 


4, Adelaide Place, London Bridge, E.C. 


Rents Collected, and the entire management of 
Property in any part of London or Suburbs under- 
taken, Valuations for Probate, &c, ) 


Near Unitarian Church,—Mr. and 


THE CRISIS.- -A Quarterly Review. 


Devoted to the cause of Progress, and the National 
Honour and Welfare, and the saving principles of ° 
Liberty, Equity, and Fraternity. 


Contents of No. 1, JANUARY, 1901. 


Pax a5 eee 
Forewood. » 
Event; in ek History. 
Salisbury Government. 
The Colonies to the Front, 
. Alcohol and Crime. 
Liberty and Equality ar a part of Chriévianity, 
Notes. 
Price SIXPENCE, by post 73d. 


Warts and Co., 17, Johnson’s-court, 


~ London: 
. Fleet-street, E.C, 


Just published, price 2d., by post 23d. 


|THE DREAD ALTERNATIVE: 


“COME TO JESUS” —— 


OR: _ By A Protestant DIssEnTER. 


—! 


London: Warts and Co., 17, Johnaon’s-court, 
Fleet-street, E.C. 


JOHN HARWOOD'S « RECITALS. ” 


oe ~ 


The “ CHRISTMAS CAROL,” and varied pro- 


| grammes of two hours’ duration, from Shakspere, 


Dickens, Sheridan, Colman, and other Popular 


Authors. Special terms for Unitarian and Free 
Church Societies, Address: Fair View, Pendleton, 
Manchester, 


|The Bible in the Nineteenth Century 


PEARS Fo 
A COURSE OF LECTURES by 
Pror. J. ESTLIN CARPENTER, M.A. 

(of Manchester College, Oxford), - 
at BOLTON, LEEDS, ‘and LIVERPOOL, * 


I. Changed Views of the Law. : 

II. Changed Views of Prophecy.’ 
III. The Gospels and the Origin of Christianity. 
IV. The Gospel Question: (1), The Synopties. 

V. The Gospel Question : (2), The Fourth ee 
VI. The Bible‘and the Church. : ‘ 


BOLTON : Spinners’ Hall, St. odie. road, ss 
Tuesdays, January 29th, February 5th, 12th,’ © 
19th, 26th, March bth, at 7,30 P.M. 
LEEDS : Philosophical Hall. 
Wednesdays, January 80th, February 6th, 
13th, 20th, 27th, March 6th, at 8 0 P.M. 
LIVERPOOL: Royal Institution, Colquitt-street. 
Thursdays, January 31st, February 7th, 14th, 
21st, 28th, March 7th, ‘at 8.30 P.M, i 


Admission Free. A copy of the Syllabus will 
be sent on application to the Rev. C. J. Street, 


-Maythorn, Heaton, Bolton ; the Rev. C, HARGROVE, 


10, De Grey-terrace, Leeds ; or C, W. Jongs, Esq., 


389, Drury Buildings, Liverpool. 


UNITARIAN HOME MISSIONARY 
COLLEGE. 


—>——. 


The ANNUAL BUSINESS MEETING will be 


‘held at the MEMORIAL HALL, MANCHESTER, 
‘on WEDNESDAY, January 30th, 1901, at Four 


P.M., HARRY Rawson, Esq. (a Vice- President), in 
the Chair. 
The attendance of Subscribers of the College 


-is earnestly invited. 


Owing to the absence of the President, James 
R.. Beard, Esq., the usual Public Meeting and 
Soirée is postponed to later in the year. ey 

DENDY AGATE, a i 
EDWARD TALBOT, § #00: Secs. 


- Manchester, January 23rd, 1901. 


‘Printed by WootmiLaitnks, 70 to76, ig W.c. 
and Publishéd for the ct Bird by E . KENNEDY. at 

, the Se, 8, Essex-street, Strand London, W.0. Ci 

: Agent, Joux HEywoop, 29 and 80, Shoe-lane, B.C. 


\ Manchester (Wholesale). rote Hzvwoop, Deansgate— | 
arday, Taney 26, 1901, é 
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Amone the many tributes to the memory 
of our Queen, some of the worthiest were 
in the speeches of the leaders in both 
Houses of. Parliament. on Friday of last 
week in moving an Address to the King. 
Lord Salisbury dwelt with much feeling 
on the greatness of her influence, who 
though: a constitutional monarch ' with 
restricted powers, “reigned by sheer force 
of character, by the loveableness of her 
disposition, over the hearts of her subjects, 
and exercised an influence in moulding 
their character and destiny which she 
could not have done more if she had had 
the most despotic power.” We quote 
from The Times :— 

She has been a great instance of govern- 
ment by’ example, by esteem, by love; and 
it will never be forgotten how much she 
has done for the elevation of her people, not 
by the exercise of any prerogative, not by 
the giving of any commands, but by the 
simple recognition. and contemplation of 
the brilliant qualities which she has ex- 


hibited in her exalted position. 


The Harl of Kimberley also, in seconding 


_the Address, agreed that though the 


| position of a constitutional Sovereign 
| might not be one of great direct power, 


the Queen had shown that it might be 
one of far-reaching and. most beneficent 


| influence. 


In the House of Commons, Mr. Balfour 


on a similar motion made a speech of 


restrained but noble eloquence. He also 


spoke of the effect of a Constitutional 
pi as produced not by any great 


isolate 


action but. by the slow, constant, 


cumulative results of a great ideal and a 
great example. And in that respect 


~Queen Victoria was the 


ueen greatest of all 

Constitutional monarchs. ~ x 

The simple dignity, befitting a Monarch 
Metin ole Se gga an Mon Visi eh ene 
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of this realm, in that she could never fail, 
because it arose from her inherent sense of 
the fitness of things. It was no trapping 
put on for office, and therefore it was that 
this dignity, the Queenly dignity, only 
served to throw into stronger relief and into 
a brighter light those admirable virtues of 
the wife, the mother, and the woman with 
which she was so richly endowed. Those 
kindly graces, those admirable qualities, 
have endeared her to every class in the 
community, and are known to all. 


‘It is easy to chronicle the growth of 
Empire, the progress of trade, the triumphs 
of war, all the events that make history 
interesting or exciting; but who is there 
that will dare to weigh in the balance the 
effeet which such an example continued 
over sixty-three years has produced on the 
highest life of ‘the people? It is a great 
life, and had a fortunate, and, let me say, 
in my judgment a happy ending. The 
Queen had her reward in the undying 
affection and the immemorial recollection 
of all her subjects, wheresoever their lot 
might be cast. This has not always been 
the fate of her ancestors. It has not been 
the fate of some of the greatest among 
them. It has been their less happy destiny 
to outlive, as it were, their fame, to see 
their people’s love grow cold, to find new 
generations growing up around them who 
know. them not, and problems awaiting 
solution with which they ‘feel themselves 
incapable to deal. Their sun, once so 
bright, has set amid darkening clouds, with 
the muttering of distant storms about to 
break. Such was not the destiny of Queen 
Victoria. She passed away with her children 
and her children’s children, the third 
generation, around her, beloved and 
cherished of all. 


THE universal sympathy shown with 
this country at the death of our Queen 


has been the highest tribute to her worth. | 


One of the most touching examples was 
that of the Boer prisoners at St. Helena, 
while the heartfelt expressions: of sorrow 
which have reached us from the United 
States have been very deeply appreciated. 
Of what we have felt towards the German 
Emperor, in the sincere affection and 
sorrow: which he has manifested, the 
Bishop of Winchester spoke in his sermom 
in Whippingham Church on Sunday :— 


In the details of those. closing days, as’ 
those: who know ‘could. tell, ~ were marked, 


the very. characteristics which had beem 
stamped indelibly upon her life— the genuine 


power of simple thought, of character, of 
family love, of deep and wide domestic, 
happiness and motherliness and guiding | 


care. In the knowledge and sight of such 
an ending to such a life we are touched! 
with the depth and grandeur of these pure 


domestic feelings and ‘virtues of which we | 
sometimes think too little, but which im | 


such moments as these we acknowledge. to 


be ‘* the very lifeblood of families and of | Aission opened on 
Mis. chee tbat nothing should: The actual work of the mission op 
be lacking to the completeness of those | 


closing hours, and, that nothing should. , 


nations.’’ 


narrow even on her dying bed the range 


[RHGISTERED AS A N@WSPAPER, 


[One Penny. 


and touch of the Queen’s world-wide 
interest and influence and love, England 
saw, in a vivid object-lesson which has 
touched her to the core, the great ruler 
of the German peoples simply taking his 
quiet place as the grandson of our Queen, 
and thereby cementing by the force of a 
sentiment which is keener and further 
reaching than any force on earth the undying 
friendship of the two. great kindred 
branches of our race. To him, on this day, 
his own birthday, all England, even in her 
sorrow, is paying the ungrudging tribute of 
a glad, because a grateful, homage. 


Tuts week’s Christian World Pulpit, an 
enlarged memorial number, is filled with 
sermons on the Queen, by the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, the Bishop of Winchester, 
the Dean of Westminster, Canon Scott 
Holland, Canon Gore, Dr. Donald Macleod, 
Dr. Clifford, Dr. Joseph Parker, Mr. Hugh 
Price Hughes, and others. 


Tue officials of the Sunday School 
Union, of which Mr. George Cadbury is 
President, and which includes among its 
Vice-Presidents Lord Aberdeen, Arch- 
deacon Sinclair, Dean Farrar, Dr. Clifford, 
and Mr. Hugh Price Hughes, have made 
a proposal for simultaneous children’s 
services on Sunday afternoon in memory 
of the Queen. The proposal, which is 
made in the following terms, will, we 
doubt not, be met by a very general and 
widespread response, and we may hope 
that in our own schools throughout the 
country such services will be held :— 

The gracious and loving interest ever 
taken by our Queen in the children and in 
all that affected the child-life of the nation 
leads us to suggest that memorial services 
should be held by Sunday-schools through- 
out Great Britain and the Colonies on the 
afternoon of Sunday, Feb. 3, at the hour of 
three o’clock. ‘ 

These services, if conducted in the vari- 
ous churches and places of worship, could 
be thrown open to the young people of the 
district. Thus, at. the same hour, the 
children in all parts of the Empire would be 
able to render their tribute to the good 
Queen’s memory and pray for the King, 
whilst a ‘fitting opportunity would be 
afforded for indelibly impressing upon their 
minds the noble and beauteous lessons 
yielded by the life and character of the 
great mother of our nation. 


Tie simultaneous mission of the Evan- 
gelical Free Churches has been carried on 
with great vigour in all parts of London 
during the present week, and is reported, 
so far as the numbers attending are con- 
cerned, to be a great success. What the 
result will be in the quickening of genuine 
religious life only time can show, if, indeed, 
such results can ever be seen or chronicled. 


Monday, when Dr. Parker preached a 
characteristic sermon in the Guildhall, in 
presence of the Lord Mayor and other 
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civic dignitaries. A large amount of 
systematic house-to-house visiting has 
prepared the way for the mission, and has 
contributed largely to the promising result. 
It is interesting to note that in many places 
inquiry roomsare opened where the mission 
is being held, and it is reported that the 
names of converts will be registered and 
sent on to the denominations with which 
they desire to be connected. If any should 
prove to be members of the Church of 
England, the names are to be sent to their 
own clergy, 


Dr. H. BE. Ryus, son of the late Bishop 
of Liverpool, and President of Queen’s 
College, Cambridge, was consecrated 
Bishop of Exeter on Friday, Jan. 25, in 
Westminster Abbey. The preacher was 
Canon Armitage Robinson, who prefaced 
his sermon with touching words concern- 
ing the Queen, who . had “signed the man- 
date for Dr. Ryle’s consecration, while his 
oath of allegiance had to be taken to King 
Edward VII. In the course of the ser- 
mon he dealt with the relations of 
the Church to Nonconformists, commend- 
ing a “cautious friendliness” towards 
those “‘ whose earnest labours in the cause 
of Christ are a noble challenge” to 
the zeal of churchmen. Referring to 
these remarks, the Guardian wrote :— 


Dr. Robinson is right.to remind us that 
we oughtneither to ignore nor to acquiesce 
in the fact that a Bishop on entering his 
diocese sometimes finds that ‘‘half the 
baptised souls within it do not recognise 
his rule,’’ and that ‘‘ societies of baptised 
men and women exist to whom the Bishop 
is nought ’’; nor was he mistaken when he 
said that ‘* the thoughts of men are every- 
where turning to unity.’’ We are glad to 
see that the question has been raised by one 
who has so strong a sense of the unity of 
the’ Church as Dr. Robinson has shown. 
Grave mischief may.arise if there is any 
attempt to hurry on a premature solution of 
the problem, or to compromise essential 
principles. From a calm appreciation of 
the facts, an earnest desire to find some 
method of securing greater unity, and a 
resolve to live in charity with those who 
still differ from the teaching of the Church 
on points of importanee, we do not antici- 
pate anything but good. 


Mr. W. D., Howetuts, chatting in the 
Editor’s easy chair, in this mouth’s 
Harper, pays a very high tribute to Lucy 
Foster in Mrs. Humphry Ward’s 
“Eleanor,” but professes his mability to 
believe in the completeness of Eleanor’s 
final renunciation. He does not think it 
possible that Eleanor could really have 
given up Manisty to Lucy, as it is repre- 
sented, because love “is such a divinely 
honest and selfish thing.” In which 
judgment he shows that Mrs. Ward has a 
truer insight than her critic. 
Mr. Howells regards as embodying “the 
highest tribute yet paid by outland 
literature and American girlhood,” though 
he thinks that her type of Puritan 
character is more at home in Massachusetts 
than in Vermont. 


She is sur prisingly divined, and the truth 
of the conception is not impugned by the 
fact that the severity of the ideal which she 
lives up to is something that was truer of 
the New England life in’ the generation 
before this. If it is not still in the New 
ingland life, it is in the New England. air, 
and is what people there breathe in, if it is 
not what they breathe out. Such a girl as 
Lucy Foster is still potential if not still 
actual in New England. 


At the same time, while bearing witness 


Lucy Foster, 


to the beauty and fidelity2of the character, 
Mr. Howells finds its chief interest on the 
universal side, and in its suggestion that 
Lucy Foster is of English source as well 
as American. 


i 
Through such as she, and through all that 
is just and pure and high in English nature, 
we are willing still to be of one allegiance 
with the English, though we find it.so hard 
to join in the dream of Lord Rosebery. 


Lonpon has lost two prominent Broad 
Churchmen. The Rev. Brooke Lambert, 
vicar of Greenwich, died on Friday, 
Jan. 25, and the Rey. H. R. Haweis, vicar 
of St. James’s, Marylebone, on Tuesday, 
Jan. 29. Mr. Lambert was born in 1834, 
and graduated from Brasenose College, 
Oxford. Having held various appoint- 
ments in Whitechapel and in the country, 
in 1880 he received the Crown living of 
Greenwich from Mr. Gladstone, and was 
specially devoted to social work. In 1871 
he published “Sermons on Pauperism,” 
and in 1883 ‘Sermons on the Lord’s 
Prayer.” Mr. Haweis was born at 
Egham in 1838, the son of a Canon of 
Winchester. Though crippled from. ehild- 
hood, he led a life of the greatest 
activity, as a popular and fashionable 
preacher, a public lecturer, a musician, a 
journalist and art critic. A Cambridge 
graduate ‘he travelled in Italy, and took 
part’ in the war of liberation under 
Garibaldi. In 1861 he was ordained, and 
in 1866 entered on his work in Maryle- 
bone. . Among his best known books are 
“ Music and Morals” and “ Arrows in the 
Air.” In 1885 he gave the Lowell lectures 
at Boston, Mass. He attended the 
Chicago Parliament of Religions in 1893 
as Anglican delegate, and two years later 
made a lecturing and preaching tour round 
the world. As a Churchman he was 
among the broadest of the broad. Some 
of his ideas as to the Church of. the 
Twentieth Century we quoted from the 
Daily News of Jan. 5. How a man 
holding such views could remain in the 
Church of England was a constant wonder 
to us, to whom Mr, Stopford Brooke’s 
seemed the only pessible course ;. but, in 
spite of the Prayer Book and the Act of 
Uniformity, he held, like. Dean Stanley, 
thathis position was. tenable and untouched 
by any shade of dishonour. 


Mr. Frepreric W. H. Myers, who died 
at Rome on Jan. 17, has been latterly 
most prominently before the public as the 
secretary of the Society for Psychical 


Research, founded in 1882, under the | 


presidency of the late Professor Sidgwick, 
and for years before the formation of the 
society had been eagerly devoted to the 
study of the subtler phenomena of con- 
sciousness, but he was at the same time 
a man of Jetters of fine gifts, Born at 
Keswick in 1843 (in the same year as the 
late Bishop of London), Mr. Myers. was 
educated at Cheltenham and Trinity 
College, Cambridge, of which in 1865 he 
became a fellow. Subsequently he was 
appointed an Inspector of Schools, and on 
his marriage in 1880 made his home at 
Cambridge. His best , known book is, 
perhaps, the volume on “ Wordsworth ” 
in the English Men of Letters Series, but 
he also published two volumes of ‘‘ Ussays 
Classical» and Modern,” and his little 
volume of poems, including “Saint Paul,” 
which was first separately published, has 
found many warmly appreciative readers, 
In the, familiar metre of * Pau bageett 


week the eee 


are also the verses on “Friendship and 
Hope” included in the, volume, which 
conclude as follows:— 
Children of God! and-+each as he is 
straying 
Lights on-his fellow with a soft surprise, 
Harkens, perchance, the whisper of his 
praying, 
Catches the human answer of his eyes. 
Then having met they speak and they 
remember 
All are one family, their sire is one, — 
Cheers them with June and slays them with 
December, 

Portions to each the shadows and the sun. 
Therefore His children hold to one another, 
Speak of a hope and tarry till the end, 
Strong in the bond of sister and of brother, 

Safe in the fellowship of sshines’ and 

friend. 

At the time of his death Mr. Myste was. 
President of the Society for Psychical 
Research, and, as we learn from the 
Atheneum, was engaged on a work on 
‘Human Personality: its Survival of 
Bodily death,” which it is hoped may be 
far enough advanced for publionaen: | 


Verpi, the famous Italian composer 
who died.at Milan on Sunday, at the 
age of eighty-seven, was the son of a 
humble innkeeper in a village of Lom- 
bardy. He had many struggles before 
his fame as an operatic composer was 
fully established in the fifties, by the 
success of such works as Rigoletto and 
Il Trovatore. In the days of Austrian 
oppression popular melodies and patriotic 
sentiment in his operas met with an eager 
response among the audiences, and he 
became a suspected character. Born in 
the same year as Wagner, his operas - 
furnish a striking contrast. to those of 
the great German composer; but, quite 
late in Jife Verdi showed capacity for 
development, and his Othello and Falstaff, 
the latter produced when be was eighty 


years of age, are much finer works of 


art than his earlier popalay operas. , 


- Ministers’ Sores ‘Avcadeehenaenoas 
Funp.—At a special meeting of the com- 
mittee of management, held at Liverpool, 


| on Wednesday, Jan. 23, Mr, Frank Taylor, 


of Bolton, in the chair, the tononas 


| resolution was passed :— 


That the members of the committee of 
management of the Ministers’ Stipend 
Augmentation Fund desire to give expres- 
sion to their sense of the loss they have 
sustained by the death of their secretary, 
the late James Lamport Thornely, Esq. 

They would place on record their appre- 
ciation not only of his personal character, 
and ability, but also of the interest he has 
taken in the services he has rendered to the 
Fund, first, as assistant secretary, and after-- 
wards as secretary, to which position he 
was appointed in 1898, on the death of his 
esteemed father, the late James Thorney, 
Esq. 

They would further express their, regret 
that for the first time since the establish- 
ment of the Ministers’ Stipend’ Augmenta- 


‘tion Fund in 1856 the honoured’ name of 


Thornely will cease to have an official con- 
nection with it, and that thus another link 
is broken which has connected the present 
managers with the gentlemen who have 
preceded them. 

Mr. B. P. Burroughs was then appointed 
juan to the Fund. 
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LITERATURE. 
THE HEXATEUCH.* 
on TT, 


In a previous article we have given 


abundant evidence that the task to which 
‘Professor Carpenter and Mr. Harford- 
Battersby have addressed themselves finds 
numerous analogues in the problems of 
modern scholarship. Hach case presents 
its own peculiarities, and therefore none of 


the suggested analogies are complete; but 


they are amply sufficient to show that the 
proposed analytical process is a legitimate 
one if it can be satisfactorily carried out. 
Now the remarkable work to which this 
article is devoted is the last and by far the 
most complete of a long series of efforts to 


~ solve the problem of the composition of 


the Hexateuch, Scattered hints were 
ttered by various scholars in earlier 
centuries, and the continuous history of 
the criticism of the Pentateuch goes back 
through 150 years. Step by step scholars 
have advanced; endless methods have 
been attempted ; criticism has sometimes 
been carried far on a false path by the 
genius and enthusiasm of some great 
its 
error and retraced its steps; but even 
such mistakes have not failed to make 


‘their direct as well as their indirect 


contributions to the main advance, and 
the chief results have been rendered ever 
more and more secure. Every kind of 
unsuspected confirmation has flowed in, 
and as historical and archeological 
methods, and, above all, the comparative 
study of history and of religion have 
advanced, speculation has’ gradually 
passed into assurance, and the details 
have been filled in, so that now there is 


scarcely room for divergence except on 


minor points. The werks with which it 
will naturally occur to English readers to 
compare the volumes before usare Kuenen’s 
“ Hexateuch” of 1885, and Addis’ “The 
Documents of the Hexateuch” of 1892 
and 1898. It resembles the former in the 
fulness of its analytical detail, but takes 
account of the work of half a generation 


-of scholars which has since been devoted 


to elaborating details and carrying analysis 
still further; and it. resembles the latter 
in containing the text of the books them- 
selves analytically separated and arranged, 
but, it carries the analysis so much further 


as to give it a wholly independent value 


and significance. A'’comparison of these 
three books, however, will convince the 
reader that he is not giving himself up to 
mere arbitrary speculation. It will show 
how relatively unimportant the matters of 
controyersy still open are in comparison 
with the matters on which all are agreed. 

The authors combine, with singular 
skill, a summary history of the criticism 
of the Hexateuch with an exposition of 
the positive grounds on which the latest 
conclusions rest. The story is told in 
the first 180 pages of the first volume. 
In the Hexateuch, as we have it, diver- 


gent or contradictory stories jostle one 
' another; laws and regulations implying 


* “The Hexateuch, according to the Revised 
Version arranged in its constituent documents by 
members of the Society of Historical: Theology, 


Oxford.” | Edited with Introduction, Note, 


Marginal References and Synoptical Tables, by J. 


Estlin Carpenter, M.A, Lond., and G. Harford- 
Katiersby, M.A. Oxon, In two vols, Longmans, 


Green aud Co., London, New York, and Bombay. 
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severally 


totally different states of’ civilisation and 
levels of culture are intermingled, and the 
confusion of religious ideas is no. less 


marked than that of institutions or his- 


toric statements. And when we.attempt 
to place the Hexateuch, as a whole, in its 
relations to,the general history of Israel 
the confusion becomes worse confounded. 
But as we read the pages. of Mr. 
Carpenter’s Introduction the different 
elements of the Hexateuch quietly 
and securely disengage themselves. and 
acquire consistency; their 
mutual relations almost insensibly assert 
themselves, and they settle into their 
places in the historical development of 
Israel. There are no surprises, no 
dramatic moments ; all seems to go spon- 
taneously and inevitably ; each recorded 
observation. suggests the next inquiry, 


}and half anticipates its result; and when 


we reach the conclusion of the story we 
have witnessed the different groups of 
history and of law, first asserting their 
individuality, then revealing to us the 
springs in the national life out of which 
they rose, and finally flowing together as 
the reverence for antiquity, and authority 
becomes confirmed, and an uncritical and 
distant age loses its sense for the special 
significance of the characteristics of each 
stream of tradition, till the whole is 
finally recognised as the ‘Law of Moses,” 
but not till Moses himself has been dead 
for a thousand years. In this Introduc- 
tion the general student of history or of 
civilisation will find exactly what he 
wants. Mr. Carpenter is an expert, and 
has all the command of detail which will 
earn the respectful attention and the 
grateful acknowledgment of his fellow 
experts. But he deals with his subject 
on broad lines, and bases his appeal upon 
general principles, which it requires no 
expert knowledge to understand and to 
test, and he gives the reader the oppor- 
tunity at every step of looking into the 
details and testing the statements on 


‘which his conclusions rest, should he wish 


to do so. He has attained Lucian’s ideal 
for the historian, “to be understood by 
the many and admired by the few.” 

No attempt to give a summary either of 
processes or of results will be expected; 
but the frankly uninformed reader may 


get some rough conception of the general 


meaning of the whole inquiry by reading (1) 
the second creation story in Genesis ii. 4, 
sqq.; (2) the story of the sacrifice of 
Isaac in Genesis xxii.; (8) Deuteronomy 
vi. and xii.; and (4) Genesis i., together 
with any sections of Leviticus upon which 
his eye first chances to fall. Nos. (1) and 
(2) represent the two strands of the 
earliest group .of documents; (3) repre- 


sents the second, and (4) the third. The 


three great blocks from which these 
specimen stones are hewn represent the 
culture and religion of Israel respectively 
in the eighth (or ninth) century B.c., in 
the seventh century and in the fifth. The 
researches of 150 years, summarised, 
systematised, and carried forward in the 
volumes before us, have demonstrated on 
many converging lines of inquiry the 
approximate dates, the internal structure, 


the mutual relations, and the connections ' 


with the history and literature of Israel of 
these three main constituents of the 
Hexateuch. 
convey in a few words the effect upon the 
imagination produced, .by such an 


achievement of scholarship. as the final 


analysis of the “Hexateuch represents. 


f, 


It is utterly impossible to. 


To, the. most uninstructed reader the 
Hexateuch is full ‘of’ human’ interest, 
but .to the instructed’ reader ‘the 
whole life history of a nation records 
and reflects itself there. The history 
of the book is the history © of 
national life. and _ religion; and_ the 
history of its recovery is the history of 
modern methods of research and investi- 
gation. It is a history, too, of genius 
and industry lavished for generation after 
generation upon an apparently insignifi- 
cant’ problem, at first under the idea 
that nothing can be of smail account that 
concerns the Word of God, gradually 
emerging into the consciousness that the 
Word of God which is being studied is 
not graven upon stones or written upon 
paper, but traced in the history and on 


‘the heart of man, and that the results 


achieved are far other in their signifi- 
cance than the results that were sought. 
The success achieved ‘does not” enable 
the student to grasp the very light 
of life, yet the path has broadened as he 
trod it; and though he has found no 
clue to the lost Paradise, yet as he con-. 
templates in the softened light the great 
prospect upon which he gazes, ‘“ behold 
it is very good.” 

Those who have some acquaintance 
with the details of the subject will be in- 
terested to know that the critical position 
of the editors is on the whole somewhat 
more advanced than that of Mr. Addis; 
that they accept the view that J. and E. 
were united into the composite JH. before 
the time of the Deuteronomist ; that tho 
views of the late Professor Kosters ‘with 
regard to the post-exilian period are 
accepted so far as they relate to the great 
covenant under Ezra and the promulga- 
tion of the Law; that is to say, it is held 
(and this to our thinking is the great 
advance upon Kuenen) that the covenant 
accepted by the people in the time of Ezra 
and Nehemiah was based upon the Deute- 
ronomic code with some premonitory 
anticipations only of the great Levitical 
code which was presently to be promul- 
gated ; and finally that Professor Kuenen’s 
trenchant and fascinating hypothesis that 
the covenant book of Exodus xxi.-xwiil. 
was originally represented not as Sinaitic 
legislation at all, but as given on the 
fields of Moab, is (to our regret) rejected 
as needlessly bold, ae 

As for details there are few indeed 
who would have any right to venture 
upon criticism. The reader will be as 
thankful to the editors for the limitations 
they have imposed upon themselves as for 
their fulness on esséntials. But~ there 
must necessarily be differences of judg- 
ment as to the relative stress which should 
be laid on the contributions of, various 
scholars to the development of critical 
theory or the different lines and items of 
evidence that have to be marshalled. In 
every case it is probable that what strike 
us as curious omissions’ have been 
deliberately adopted by the editors. We 
would instance the fact that the crucial 
passage (Jeremiah vii. 22) is mentioned 
incidentally in connection with a summary 
history of the growth of criticism. *but 
does not take its place at all (unless, 
indeed, as is quite possible, we tissed 
it on a first reading, and ‘have not 
searched with ‘sufficient diligence, ‘for 
a6. subsequently) ‘In the positive ex- 
position of tke ‘evidence; and further 
that the great Dutch translation and com- 
‘mentary on the Old Testament by Kuenen, 
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Hooykaas, Kosters, and Oort, which is 
just being completed, is not amongst the 
selected authorities cited from time to 
time as favouring this or that alternative 
in cases of doubt. As for lapses, posi- 
tively the only one which a careful read- 
ing has revealed to us is a contrast 
between p. 121, where it is regarded as 
possible or even probable that P. assumed 
the acquaintance of his reader with 
Moses, and did not give any formal 
account of him before introducing him into 
the history, and the far'more satisfactory 
statement on p. 137 that’ the “ Mosaic 
sections of P. do not appear to have lost 
much, though there must have been some 
introduction of Moses himself before 
Exodus vi. 2.” The remaining portion of 
Vol. I. is occupied by a number of care- 
fully compiled word lists indicating the 
characteristics of the different writers, and 
extremely elaborate and ingenious arrange- 
ments of the laws. The amount of work 
which must have been put into this part 
of the book is truly appalling, but one may 
trust that it is now done once for all. 

The second volume is occupied with the 
texts, arranged on a principle which com- 
bines economy of space with perfect clear- 
ness. The main documents are separated 
out quite distinctly from each other, and it 
is only secondary additions that are indi- 
cated by differences of type. Every single 
word which is regarded as characteristic 
of any writer, every time’ that it occurs, is 
emphasised by a note referring to the 
word list in which all its occurrences are 
noted. Parallel passages are also indicated, 
and an important commentary runsthrough 
the whole in the footnotes. 

It is highly interesting to compare pas - 
sages of this work with the correspondin g 
passages in the great Datch Bible already 
referred to. Professor Carpenter and his 
colleagues are primarily concerned with 
the analysis, and therefore with the 
characteristics of the vocabulary and 
style, whereas Dr. Oort and his colleagues 
(alas that we must say, his late colleagues !) 
are primarily translators and commenta- 
tors to whom the analysis is one out of 
many means to an end. Numerous and 
interesting divergences of treatment are 
the result, but the student will be more 
impressed by the similarities than by the 
divergences, alike of method, content and 
result, though “naturally there ~ are 
differences in all these matters in the two 
works. Let us take for comparison the 
vexed question of the Sinaitic legislation. 
Our readers, if they do not possess Pro: 
fessor Carpenter's Hexateuch, will have 
easy access to it, and, moreover, the treat- 
ment is too minute for it to be possible to 
do justice to it in a summary; but we will 
give for comparison with it the more 
trenchant and, to our mind, satisfactory 
treatment in the Dutch Bible. Dr. Oort, 
then, follows Kuenen in supposing that 
the First Code (Exodus xx. 22 to xxiii. 23), 
which may be called the first edition of 
Deuteronomy, was originally represented 
as proclaimed ‘by Moses at Kedesh 
Barnea,’ or in the fields of Moab (a 
hypothesis which, as we have seen, Pro- 
fessor Carpenter rejects). In the second 
place, he restores what he regards as the 
original order of the narrative in Exodus 
xix., xx., by transposing xx. 18-21 and 
xx. 1-17. (Both Oort and Carpenter 
regard this passage as having 1e:eived 
numerous editorial additions and altera- 
tions, though they are not at one as to de- 
tails.) The main contradictions in xix., xx. 


thus fall away; but we have to explain 
the apparently wanton misplacement of 
the verses xx. 18-21 which has produced 
the present ‘confusion. To wunderstand 
this we have only to bear in mind that the 
Deuteronomist regarded his work as au 
expansion of the legislation of Moab in 
accordance with the requirements of his 
own age, and consequently when the older 
narratives were combined with the Deu- 
teronomist the First Code was superseded. 
But the scrupulosity of the editor, hap- 
pily, prevented him from simply dropping 
it out. “Accordingly he threw it into the 
Sinaitic period, and the transference of 
verses 18-21 served, however clumsily, to 
effect the junction of the Ten Words with 
the First Code, and at the same time to 
graduate them in order of dignity by 
making the Ten Words a direct proclama- 
tion to his people by Yahveh in person, 
and the First Code a communication 
mediated by Moses. 

In conclusion, we can but express a 
natural feeling of- gratification that so 
important a work should have been pro- 
duced bya group of English scholars. 
If our first impression of the accuracy and 
adequacy of its detail stands the test of 
use, it must long continue to be the 
standard of reference both in England and 
on the Continent; and indeed one is 
tempted to hope that it may per- 
haps be the final form in which this 
special line of research is embodied, and 
may be the basis not so much of other 
works of its kind as of new lines of inves- 
tigation. The possibility of such a new 
departure is more than hinted at in 
chap. xv. of the first volume, where Pro- 
fessor Cheyne indicates the relation of 
archeology to literary criticism. The 
chapter is somewhat oracular, and differs 
from the rest of the work in announcing 
results rather than revealing processes ; 
and, moreover, it interrupts the progress of 
the discourse so oddly that no great acumen 
would be needed to detect the “‘ composite 
origin” of the Introduction as a whole, 
were the direct indications of the process 
lost. But its learning and suggestiveness 
are so striking that it wou'd have been a 
great loss to have sacrificed it for the sake 
of mere symmetry. 

It will bea pleasure to readers of Tux 
Inquirer to be able to connect, however 
remotely, this really great monument. of 
industry and learning with the name of 
John James Tayler. The conception of 
the works rose out of the meetings of the 
Oxford “Society of Historical Theology,” 
which is itself the apotheosis of the old 
“Taylerian Society,’ founded long ago in 
honour of Mr. Tayler. Mr, Carpenter 
himself, and the late Mr. Russell 
Martineau and Professor Cheyne were 
amongst its early members, and Professors 
Kuenen and Tiele took part in some of its 
first discussions; so that to many of us 
the Society of “ Historical Theology” has 
itself a history full of fascinating associa- 
tions ; aud we who rocked its cradle have 
a sort of remote sense of proprietorship 
in this product of its maturity. Floreat. 

Puitie H. Wicksrexp. 
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SHORT NOTICES. 


A New Study of the Sonnets of Shake- 
speare, by Parke Godwin, is a belated 
volume. Before the appearance of Mr. 
Sidney Lee’s “Life of Shakespeare,” it 
might have been regarded as a contri- 
bution to a vexed subject, but it is now 


out of date. Since the brilliant study in 
that book of the Elizabethan Sonnet-in 
general and of Shakespeare’s Sonnets in 
particular, it is almost exasperating to find 
Mr. Godwin reviving the dull guess that 
“Mr. W. H.” of Thorpe’s dedication is 
“ Master William (Shakespeare) Himself,” 
and constructing another fantastic legend 
on supposed autobiographical confessions. 
Long ago it was maintained by leading 
Shakespeareans suchas Dyce and Deliusand 
Henry Morley, that to seek historical fact 
in an Elizabethan Sonnet was to follow the 
“Will o’ the Wisp” ; and one would have 
thought the mass of evidence lately 
adduced by Mr. Lee amounted to demon- 
stration. At any rate, something much 
more convincing than Mr. Godwin’s pages 
will be required to make us retreat from 
the position so ably fortified by Mr. Lee. 
We shall not be far wrong if we conclude 
that Shakespeare’s Sonnets, or such as 
may be safely attributed to him, are, as 
Mr. Godwin himself sees, early produc- 
tions, contemporaneous with the “ Venus 
and Adonis” and “ Lucrece,”’ and wanting, 
in the great majority of cases, as again 
Mr. Godwin recognises, not only in genius 
and originality, but in anytbing higher 
than the power of a flowing and graceful 
diction. Perhaps half-a-dozen of them 
give signs of the future poet. Shake- 
speare evidently. did not consider them 
worth publishing; and very soon he dis- 
carded-and ridiculed this form of literature 
as befitting only gallantry or effeminacy 
and a source of merriment to robust wits 
like those of Mercutio and Benedick. But 
Mr. Godwin takes every sonnet seriously 
—as if they had. been not by a fellow- 
spirit of Sidney and Drayton, but by a 
Milton or a Wordsworth. At the same 
time there. are not a few passages in the 
book which are suggestive, and Mr. 
Godwin’s careful paraphrases of the 
sonnets are occasionally helpful. (G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, The Knickerbocker Press, 
1900). KE. I. F. 
Who’s Who for 1901 incorporates for 
the first time “ Men and Women of the 
Time,” and is in consequence consider- 
ably enlarged in the main biographical 
portion of the work. Less than a thousand 
pages of last year’s issue have grown to 
1,153 inthe present volume, giving short. 
biographies of all people (except Royalty), 
who in the editor’s opinion have won 
sufficient public distinction in any branch 
of life to be recorded. A few foreigners 
of special eminence are also included. 
There must be considerably more than 


10,000 names recorded, and yet every one — 


who uses the dictionary will find names 
missing which in his opinion ought to be 
there, while many of those included will 
seem to occupy a very undue amount of 
space. This is inevitable in any such work. 


The steady growth of the biographical - 


portion is no doubt the only reason which 
has led to a curtailment of the preliminary 
section of the work. Valuable lists of 
public officials, &c., are still given, but 
Army and Navy lists formerly given are 
omitted ; so is the list of Peers, while the 
House of Commons remains. We miss 
also lists of University officials, the chief 
Freemasons, and the Presidents of other 
religious. bodies than the Church of 


England and the Roman Catholic Chureh, - 


But one .has only to procure Whitaker 

in addition to Who’s Who to be thoroughly 

well Bae oe (A. and C. Black. 5s. net.) 
The 
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nglishwoman’s. Year Book and — 
Directory for 1901, edited by Miss Emily 
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Janes, secretary of the National Union of 
Women Workers, is now issued in the 
same form as Who’s Who, and is a very 
complete and valuable handbook for ail 
those who are interested in women’s work. 
The first section deals with education, 
ranging from the University to the Kinder- 
garten, then come sections dealing with 
employments and professions open to 
women—medicine, science,. literature, art. 
Section IX. deals with pastimes and social 
life, section X. with public work. Sections 
on Philanthropy, ‘Temperance, Homes 
and Charitable Institutions and Religious 
Work follow, and there is a valuable 
record of the progress of the Women’s 
movement during the past century, and 
also a fuller chronicle of last year. Both 
men and women not fully informed as to 
the immense amount and variety of wotk 
now done by women, and in increasing 
measure open to them and calling for 
fresh recruits, should study this book. 
(A. and ©. Black. 2s. 6d. net.) 


Herbert Fry’s Royal Guide to the London 
Charities, edited by John Lane, shows in 
alphabetical order their name, date of 
foundation, address, objects, &c., and is 
thus a most useful handbook, the more so 
because of its classified index, showing 
under each heading. what charities there 
are of each kind, The Preface: to this 
thirty-seventh annual edition refers to the 
great bequests of the late Professor 
Hughes and to Mrs. Gladstone’s devoted 
charitable work, concluding with a_re- 
minder that even charitable bequests have 
to pay 10 per cent..death dues, so that 
life-time gifts are more to be commended. 
(Chatto and Windus. ls. 6d.) 


We have received the first two volumes 
of a new pocketedition of. the Waverley 
Novels, in good legible type, pleasant to 
handle, and bound in limp red cloth. The 
issue of the twenty-five volumes is to be 

completed during the present year, each 
volume containing the author’s Introduc- 
tion and Notes. ‘The text has been care- 
fully collated with Scott’s annotated 
press-copy. Dr. John Brown’s delightful 
Horae Perens, 2 in three wolumes, have 


which all frends ae Rab will be glad to 
hear. (A. and C. Black. Each volume 
2s. net.) ; 
Ene ee 
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To PusiisHERs.—[All Books, éc., sent to THE 
_Inquirer will be acknowledged under this head, 
with name of publisher and price, if supplied. The 
necessities of our space, however,.compel us to limit 
the number selected for critical notice and review]. 


Truth and Reality. By John She 


4s. (T.and T. Clark.) 

- Sermons and Impressions. Brought bee 
America.. By C, Hargrove. 6d. (Philip 
Green.) 


Our Reasonable Service: Four Sermons 
on Acts of Worship. By C. Hargrove, 
M.A. 6d. (Philip Green.) 


~The Temperance Problem and Bociats 


Reforms. By J. Rowntree and A. Sher-: 
well. (Cheap edition.) 6d. (Hodder and 
Stoughton.) 


The Mind of the Coitipe 
from the * Daily Chronicle. ?. Qs: 
Unwin.) 

Monthly Review, Cornhill, Young Days, 
Harper's, Good Words, Sunday Magazine, 
Nineteenth Century, Sunday gant Strand, 
Wile World, ate 


THE Century is dead ! 


Crown him with Hope! 


| Through word and deed and subtle 


Reprisal 
(Fisher 


THE NEW CENTURY. 


Long live the 
Century ! 
Robe him with 
Prophecy ! 


And put into his baby hand the sceptre 


Of “Power through Knowledge.” 
_. his throne be built 
On the deep piers of Science, and his flag 
FJaunt the proud blazon of Eternal Law. 
Earth gives him sorry welcome. All the 

Kast 

Is one red flame—Storm, War, and Pesti- 

~ lence 

Make the air turbil and unwholesome. 
Floods 

Sweep through the land. The shores are 

~ dark with wr eckage. 

O pitiless heavens! O gloom-shadowed 
Earth ! 

Are these forecastings, omens, auguries ? 

Or but the mists of morning? Yea, I 
think . 

Ye are not as ye shall be. 
sun 

Shall edge your sackcloth with a fringe of 
gold, 

And melt the web to silver filigree. 


Let 


The strong 


There shall be storms, volcanoes, and |- 


fierce wars, . 
And tragic epochs ; 
rise 
And fill the vales with echoes of great 
deeds. 
There shall be sorrow, as of old hath 
been, 
And must be; eyes that burn with unshed 
tears, 
Green mounded graves, and hearts that 
seem to break. 
But there shall no soul perish in its 
woe ! 
And as the enlarging Century unrolls . 
His folded banner, day by day revealing 
More of its mighty blazon, hearts shall 
beat 
With warmer pulses, loftier thoughts shall 
dawn 
On the rapt souls of sages, poets, seers ; 
And filtering down in oie eadeniae 
circles, 


sympathy, 
Down to the very root-holds of the race, 
Shall lift the huge weight of Humanity 
With all its burdens just one little step 
Forward in its immeasurable career. 
There shall be sorrow, yea, but also joy. 
The sweet spring buds shall shake their 
tresses out 


And laugh in the warm sunshine year by- 


year. 
The roses of the summer. shall be red . 


And fragrant, and the autumn berries 
| of the new King, and they had every reason 


bright ; 


And happy souls shall see but angel wings 


Where light clouds cross the sun, and in 
. the air 
Hear joy-bells only. What has Man todo 
With grief, save as a momentary shadow ? 
He is, bound for heaven, and God shall 

bring him there ; 
God who hath made him, and, whose name 


is Love. 
O. thou of little faith, whose spirit 
fears é 
To face the future, think what Love must 
mean | Mee | 
Behind Almightiness. , The vilest sinner 


Cannot, escape it. 
Is growing to the stature of an angel. 


_ “Ah, why so long this sad and SOrTOW- 
ae ful life?” 


5 oy ees or Nay py 525% 
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pi and great souls shall | 


reign a blessing to her people. 


_ The poor tortured waif’ 


The seed “lies struge ling in the grimy 


earth 

A few short days, ther bursts into the 
sunshine, 

And all its life is bathed in beauty. .Take 

The symbol and be glad, O suffering soul, 

It is eternal Law that every Finite 

Grows to its best; hence all are. first 

~ imperfect. 

Hence the. long histor y of Humanity, seat 

Budding a leaf here and a small ations 

A there, 

All rich with pe bats all witnosdes . 

To that. vast, seething, still unordered 
Force 

Marshalling century by century 

Its world-wide Classes, Orders, Families, 

Into the complex perfect symmetry 

Yet unattained, 

The new-born Century 
breast-and-brain-full of potential 
promise, 

And eager as a hound with loosened leash 

He spurns the land, splits the sea- ‘surfs, 
and drives 

His foaming chariot full at the gates of 
, Heaven. 

The things that,shall be are his talisman, 

These fire his eye and nerve his hand, and 

guide him - 

Through rage. and storm and blistering 

heat, to where 

The large-planned Destiny: decrees. 
when 

His fiery course. is finished he shall bang 

An unstained record to the throne of God. 

Welcome, young Conqueror! Take an 
old man’s blessing 

ee oo it here and.there about the 
an 

That what it has of virtue may bring peace 

To struggling souls, 


Is 


And 


F. T. Morr. 
Birstal Hill, Leicester, January, 1901. 


UNITARIAN HOME MISSIONARY 
COLLEGE. 


THe annual business meeting was held 
at the Memorial Hall, Manchester, Wed- 
nesday. afternoon, Jan. 30,: Alderman H. 
Rawson, J.P.,in the chair, in the unavoid- 
able absence of the President, My. J. RB. 
Beard, J.P. _- 

At the commencement of the proceed- 
ings Mr. Rawson said the first step was 
to pass a resolution expressing grief at 
the death of the Queen. There never was 
a monarch in this or: any other country 
whose death was so much deplored. She 
had faithfully discharged her political 
duties, and shown her ‘willingness to re- 
spect the limits of the Constitution, A 
mighty responsibility falls into the hands 


to believe that he would. do justice to it. 
He had helped the promotion of ‘science, 
art, and philanthropy, and proved himself 
possessed of good-feeling, courtesy and 
great tact. The. resolution was as 
follows :— — 


‘That - this meeting records its heartfelt 
sorrow in the - loss ‘which the nation -has 
sustained by the death of Her Jase Gracious 
Majesty Queen Victoria, whose nobility of, 
character and devoted discharge of the 
duties of her high office have made. her 
This meet- 
ing further expresses its respectful sym-_ 
pathy with His Majesty King Edward VIL. 
and the Royal Family in their bereavement, 
and assures His Majesty of its loyalty and 
attachment to his Throne and Person, 


Principal Gorpon sécondéd. He said 


SMPs 4 me 
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the influence of the Queen’s simplicity, 
and «straightforwardness, and genuine 
readiness to do her duty extended to the 
circle of the wide world. Those who knew 
her best were impressed with her abso- 
lute truthfulness. 
of personal vanity. Only our children’s 
children would know what she had been 
to us as a great Queen. As for the new 
King, since his serious illness his career 
had been almost as unique as that of the 
Queen. He had given support to the 
Queen’s policy, and had been animated by 
her spirit of breadth and nobility. He, 
the speaker, believed that the succession 
had passed into the hands of a worthy 
man, 

The resolution was carried by all 
standing. 

The. Report 


was next read by the 
Secretary. 


The Report begins with an. expression of 
regret that the health of the President has 
made it impossible for him to attend the 
annual meeting, and with a hope that ‘‘ the 
coming year may see him restored to a sub- 
stantial measure of health and strength.’’ 

During the session 1899-1900 there were 
fourteen students on the roll of the college. 
Certificates had been granted to the out- 
going students, Messrs. J. H. Rossington, 
B.A., and. Alfred Davison, the former 
having been elected a Hibbert scholar, 
The visitors, in their report on the examina- 
tions, gave very satisfactory evidence as to 
the quality of the students’ work. Honours 
had been gained by the - umdergraduate 
students at Owens College. 

During the past year the committee have 
had under prolonged consideration the 
question of the provision of further instruc- 
tion for students in preaching and pastoral 
work, and they are indebted to the principal 
and tutor:for a very full statement on the 
subject. Arrangements have now been 
made with the Rev. Joseph Wood, of 
Birmingham, for :the delivery to the theo- 
logical students, during the current term, 
of a course of eight lectures- on ‘‘ The 
Preacher.’’ The lectures will be delivered 
each Wednesday afternoon at three o’clock, 
commencing on Jan, 23, and: will be followed 
by tutorial instruction. The lectures (but 
not the tutorial instruction) will De open to 
ministers of the district, whose attendance 
is cordially invited. 

The marked benefit which has resulted 
from the instruction in voice production, 
given by Mr. Acton to the _ theological 
students, has determined the committee 
to extend this to the art students also. 

The Rey. Dendy Agate, B.A., has been 
appointed to represent the College on the 
Committee of the National Conference. 

There has been a decrease in subscrip- 
tions for the year of £23 14s. 8d. ; but dona- 
tions.. and legacies have amounted to 
£1,177 16s. 6d. ‘In concluding. their 
report, the Committee desire to record their 
sense of the importance of the work which 
the College has hitherto performed, and 
their’ conviction that, ‘with ‘adequate 
support, their work will grow in value 
during future years.”’ 


The CuHarrman moved its adoption, 
laying emphasis upon, its salient points. 
He was glad to find in it an expression of 
their admiration for and sympathy with 
Mr. James R. Beard, who in past years 
had been ‘a source of inspiration to them 
all, his unbounded courage and enterprise 
making him an, unique leader. He also 
drew attention to Miss Sharpe’s continued 
generosity in’providing an annual prize. 

Mr: W. Lone seconded; and it was 
unanimously adopted. 

Thanks were most heartily accorded to 
the visitors, the Revs. P. Moore and J. BE. 
Odgers; to'the Gaskell examiners, the 


She had a total lack | 


Rev. A. W. Fox and Mr. A. E. Steinthal ; 
to the honorary oculist, Dr. Emrys Jones, 
and honorary medical officer, Dr. Larmuth, 
and to Dr. Buckley, for past services 
rendered. ; 

Mr. James R. Beard was _ re-elected 
president and treasurer, Mr. George 
Hadfield deputy-treasurer, and the Rey, 
D. Agate and Mr. E. Talbot secretaries. 

A vote of thanks to Mr. Rawson for 
presiding brought the meeting to a close. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


—+o—- 


[The Editor is not responsible for the opinions 
expressed by correspondents. LETTERS CANNOT BB 
INSERTED WITHOUT THE WRITER’S NAME ; and all 
private information should be accompanied by the 
name and address of the sender.] 


SOUTHEND HOME. 


Sir,— Will you permit me, through the 
medium of your columns, to advise the 
friends and others interested in the above, 
that by aresolution recently adopted by the 
Committee of the London Sunday School 
Society, it was decided to reserve the use 
of the Home during the two months, 
July 15 to Sept. 15, for the use of our 
elder scholars, class A. 

Only those, therefore, coming under 
the following definition will be eligible for 
admission to the Home during the period 
referred to. 

Class A., elder scholars above thirteen 
years of age, to be accompanied, if possible, 
by a teacher. 

R. Ewart Crane. Local Hon. Sec., 

22, Heygate-avenue, Southend-on-Sea, 
Jan. 24. 


————-—__ 8 8 o————— 


A CORRECTION. 


Srr,—The language attributed to me in 
your report of the recent annual meeting 
of the Trustees of Manchester College is, 
I regret to say, seriously (but of. course 
unintentionally) misleading, and L trust 
that you will permit me to correct it.. As 
matter of private interest to the Trustees 
I mentioned that some of the students of 
Mansfield College had been living together 
in the old St. Giles’s vicarage under the 
usual conditions of non-collegiate students 
in licensed lodgings,. but this statement 
was something very different from the 
implications of your reporter’s phrase, as 
Mansfield College has neither ‘“ followed 
suit,” nor ‘established a residence” for 
its students. J. Estirn CARPENTER. 

Manchester College, Oxford, Jan. 28, 


Tue London University, under its new 
charter, is to grant degrees in Theology, 
and the Senate at a recent meeting com- 
pleted the selection of the Board of 
Theological Studies. The Board, as in 
the case of other faculties, consists of a 
certain number of “recognised teachers,” 
not less than three-fourths of the whole, 
while the Senate may nominate “other 
persons” as the remaining members. In 
the present instance the Board includes as 
“recognised teachers’? members of the 
staff of King’s, Cheshunt, and New 
Colleges, Professors Adeney and Bennett, 


| belonging to the last named, while the 


Senate’s special appointments include 
Dr. Adler (the Chief Rabbi), Canon 
Armitage Robinson, and, as we are 
specially glad to see, the Rev. P. .H. 


Wicksteed. , 


MEMORIAL VERSES. 


Sorrowine for our Queen, h3w much 
we wish that Tennyson, her own Laureate, 
were still with us, to give the noblest ex- 
pression not to our grief alone, but to the 
aspiration which must spring from it. 
The present holder of that office has 
taught us not to expect any soul-stirring 
verse from him, and we are therefore not 
disappointed by) the astonishing lines 
which he has: published. . Punch has 
found worthier utterance for heartfelt 
sorrow, not only in Mr. Sambournes 
cartoon, but in the verses on the Queer, 
of which we will quote the first and 
last :— ep 


The tears we disallow to lesser ill 
Here is no shame for English eyes to shed, 
Because the noblest heart of all Js still— 
“Because the Queen lies dead. 


O great of heart! in, whom the world has 
known ! 

Wisdom with woman’s sweetness recon-. 

ciled ; 

Who held her Kingdom’s honour,as herown, 

Still fair and undefiled ! * 


Best shall they keep that stainless memory 
bright : 
Who count, their heritage a holy debt, 

Who walk with fearless soul the way of 
light aay 

In which her feet were set... = y 


And ‘in that faith, ere yet our tears are dry, 
Or poignant grief has-spent its sudden 
“sting, 

To Him she serves 


we lift our hearts and 
Cry; A ‘ ‘ 
“God save her son, the King!” 
Of other memorial verses the!Spectator 
has published some of the best. ‘To that 
journal Mr. E. 8S. Tylee contributed 
verses entitled ‘‘ Nune’ Dimittis,” which 


} ad 


conclude :— 


The daughter of a hundred Kings, 
And yet a true Republican, 
She left all care of meaner things, 
To serve and to ennoble man, 
So let our cunning artists rear (i 
What, pompous cenotaph they will, 
The hearts that hold her memory dear -. 
Are her eternal dwelling still. 


And of Mr. A. C. Benson’s verses. “To 
Our Mother,” we will quote the first two 
and the last. ee eo 


O pure and true, O faithful heart, 
Dear mother of our myriad race, 
The Father claims thee,—His thou art— 
Far hence, in some serener place, _ 
To taste, in that diviner air, Wea hie 
The love that thou hast garnered there. — 


| O crown of love, to live and bear 


Life’s highest sorrows, deepest, best! ~ 
The griefs that might have sown despair 

Bloomed fruitful in thy patient breast; 
And now thou goest, robed in light, 
From love in faith, to love in sight. — 


. . e 


Peace, come away! Thou sleep’st beside 
The rugged immemorial sea, ; 

Where year by year thy navies glide, " 
And dream of ancient victory ;— 

And thou—thou farest forth to prove _ 

The last, best victory of Love. 


In the Guardian are a few lines by 
M. M. N., which conclude as follows:— | 


Rest, rest, thou weary soul, 
Freed from thy sceptre’s sheen; =~ 
Where sin and suffering méet their goal, 

God heals a sorrow-laden soul, 
Though England mourns a Queen. 


The Times on Jan. 23 p 
verses of curiously unequal wo 
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which, however, give striking expression 
_to'the sorrow of India and Australia :— 


Afar; where Summers burn and glow, 
_The. subject Peoples of our race 

Shall see their stricken Master go 
With tears upon his face. 


The Nation, at her dying, born, 

Shall weep beneath the Southern Cross, » 

And with her Mother-Country mourn 
 TIrreparable loss. 


- And finally to the February number of 
the Nineteenth Century and. After Sir 
Theodore Martin contributes a sonnet on 


“Victoria’ the Good,” from which the |’ 


following lines are taken :— 


She is not dead! 
the skies, - 
ees a thor hear ts Jeg lives, and there will 


Though stummon ed to 


still ibe ” dear memory will the power 

-~ retain 

To teach-us where our foremost duty lies, 

“Truth, justice, honour, simple worth to 
prize, 

And what our best have been to be again. 


OBITUARY. 


MR. RB. W. DUNCAN. 


“We regret to record the death of Mr. 
Robert William: Duncan, of Southampton, 
which. took place on Sunday, Jan. 20, at 
the ripe age of seventy-six. For forty 
_years he was in the employment of Messrs, 
Phippard and Company of this town, by 
whom he was much respected. Since the 
erection of the present Church of the 
Saviour»he had been a trustee, and for 
some years warden. His character was 
remarkable for. a combination of talent, 
kindness, and, modesty, He rarely spoke 
at. public meetings, but when’ he did, 
everyone was struck by the point and 
moderation of his remarks. He had a 
singular faculty for finding a way out of 
an argumentative tangle, and always made 
his fellow-debaters feel more kindly 
towards each other. The register of 
attendance of officers on Sundays show 
~ him to have been almost continuously in 
his place for vears past, both in the morn- 
ings and evenings. He loved our worship, 
and on his death-bed noted the chiming 
of the bells and talked of church. His 
faith was distinctly and vitally Christian, 
and his joy would overflow when an espe- 
cially Christian sermon was preached. A 
memorial service was held in the Church 
of the Saviour on Jan. 24, and a representa- 
tive attendance of friends and strangers 
testified to his worth. KE. C. B. 


_ The congregation of Upper Chapel, 
Sheffield, have issued a Sowvenir of the 
Bicentennial, celebrated on Oct. 18 of last 
year, consisting of a pamphlet, which 
- contains a picture of their chapel, an 
account of the steps taken to celebrate the 
event, and a revised report of , the pro- 


; ceedings. The pamphlet may be had from | 


Mr. G. ©. Snaith,. Bookseller, Barker 
Pool, Sheffield. 63d. post free. 


To 2 oe — Letters, 
received from the following :—A. B.; 
Ge D-- a eo B: PMS de AK M. G.3 
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&C., | 
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| would one day be Queen of England she 


THE CHILDREN’S. COLUMN, 


—— ae 


In years to come numbers of people in 
England will go back in thought to the 
week we have just passed through, and 
will tell their children what a memorable 
and wonderful time it was. When the 
little ones ask what made it so, they will 
be told that one great sorrow moved not 
only the English nation, but also all the 
peoples of the civilised world, for the loss 
of the great Queen who so suddenly 
passed away from earth. 

Perhaps some of the boys and girls 
who read this column for the children 
have seen the crowds of sad and silent 
people waiting patiently im the city 
streets, hoping against hope for better 
news while the Queen was still living; 
and have we not all heard how, from far- 
away countries, messages have flashed 
along the wires, bringing words of deep 
sympathy to England from nations who 
have put on one side their rivalries and 
enmities in tender reverence for the 

Queen when they heard the end had 
come? And why? Not because she was 
the ruler of a mighty empire, but because 
she was good and duty-loving. The power 
of character has touched the world, and 
a great thrill has passed through the 
hearts of multitudes who have never seen 
our Queen, because the noble, loving, 
faithful life of one who was.the mother of 
her people is over. 

We have all been hearing during this 
past week some of the stories of the 
little Prmcess Victoria’s girlhood ; how 
though of German descent she was Eng- 
lish born, and spent with her mother, in 
her’ English home, such a simple child- 
hood that ever afterwards she loved home 
life and beautiful country scenes and 
simple pleasures. We like to know that 
her pet name at home was “ Drina,” and 
that by her German. kindred she -was 
called (because she was born in May) 
“the little May-flower”; that she had 
tiny wooden dolls to play with—not great 
expensive wax ones—and a donkey to ride 
ou, and dogs to be kind to. She had 
many lessons that were hard to learn, 
and was taught that she could never be 
happy when idle ; and she found out very 
early that true happiness i is to be found in 
helping and loving other people. 

Do you know this story which tells us 
how one day the little Royal maiden rode 
on her donkey to a bazaar to buy presents 
for her cousins far away in Germany ? She 
had spent all her money, when she sud- 
denly remembered one cousin more, and 
saw a box, costing half-a-crown, just the 
right thing! She longed for it; and with- 
out delay it was added to her purchases. 

“No,” said her wise governess, “ you 
see the Princess has not got the money ; 
and, of course, she cannot buy the box.” 
Thus we see how our little Princess 
learned lessons of honesty, self-denial, 
and self-government; and she cared all 
the more for the precious box because she 
had to wait till it was right to have it. 
By seven o’clock in the morning, the day 
after she received her next allowance, she 
set forth on her donkey to claim and pay 
for it. Let us remember how our Queen 
when she was young learned to rule her- 
self, and to think, first, what is right ? 
not what do T want to do? 

In the. “Children’s Column” last week 
we read how when the Princess heard she 


Princess, still a girl, 


put her little hand into that of her 
governess who had told her so, and said 
“T see, I am nearer the Throne than I 
thought. Many a child would boast, but 
they don’t know the difficulty. There is 
much splendour, but there is more re- 
sponsibility... I will be good.” 

Only a few years afterwards, on the 
death of the old King, her uncle, the young 
was proclaimed 
Queen of England; and, according to an 
ancient custom, appeared at a window of 


| St. James’s Palace to be presented to her 


people. It was seen as she stood there 
that her tears were falling fast. She was 
feeling that God had called her to great 


responsibilities and that great duties lay 


before her to be done; and though, on 
all sides, her subjects were rejoicing, tears 
came more readily than smiles. For, 
doubtless, she was thinking again the 
thought of. her childhood “they don’t 
know the difficulty,” and doubtless, too, 
she was praying for heavenly strength and 
help to make her good. 

And now here is another lesson from our 
great Queen’s life. From the first she set 
her will on doing what was right, on 
neglecting no duties, however trifling they 
might seem; and so it came to pass that 
to do right grew easy and natural to 
her ; and because she never failed to listen 
to the guiding voice that speaks within us 
all, she grew ever nobler and truer. 

When first. Queen Victoria came to the 
Throne, more than sixty years ago, she 
found people in her Court who were lead- 
ing wicked lives, giving way readily to 
temptations and making light of the evil 
ways and habits that were old customs in 
the Court life. The brave young Queen 
set her face against all wrong-doing. She 
would. have no evil-doers about her, and 
thus she sent forth an infiuence for good 
among her people. 

What other memories shall we hold dear 
about our Queen? Think how tender- 
hearted and loving she was; how she felt 
for the sorrows of her people, and by her 
words and deeds was always ready to show 
her pity and give her help. Think, too, 
how again and again, beyond the boun- 
daries of her own Empire, she has sent out 
friendly greetings and messages of sym- 
pathy to those in sorrow, which. have 
helped to spread goodwill on earth. 

One day some of her little grandchildren 
were playing in her room and began to 
dispute about their game. ‘“ Ah, children,” 
said the dear Queen, who was always a 
lover of peace, “do not quarrel; there 
are too many quarrels in this world.” 

It was by the grace and help of God 
that our noble. Queen became what she 
was—so brave, so true to the right, and so 
loving ; but remember, children, those 
four little words spoken by her in her 
childhood—* I will be good”’; for therein 
we learn the secret of her life. 


Frances H. Cooxz. 


A cuitp learning to read sees blind 
black scratches and dots on a white back- 
ground, and wonders at the stupid sense- 
less things; but the grown man sees 
neither scratches nor dots. He does not 
see the letters at all. They have become 
transparent and he sees through them to 
the things which they indicate. So when 
we have learnt to read material things— 
the symbols of the soul-life—we shall see 
through them to the things which they 
indicate.—Hdward Carpenter. 
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MEMORIAL SERVICES. 


Tux present week closes with a solemn 
pageant. The obsequies of our great 
Qursn must impress the imagination 
of her whole people, and, in a remoter 
sense, of the whole civilised world. 
We hear the thunder of the guns from 
the great battle-ships as, on Friday, 
the Royal Yacht bears its silent burden 
f across the straits; and after the night 
A watch, comes the sad journey and the 
progress across London witnessed by 
dense crowds of her people, silent, but 
of one heart in reverence and love for 
the QuzEN who is no more; and then 
the funeral service at her own Windsor, 
while throughout the country at the 
same hour services of commemoration 
are being held. 

What is her part in these great ob- 
servances ? It is not she, who was our 
QuEEN, who is thus borne in solemn 
state from place to place. That is but 
the former vesture of her royalty and 
of her tender humanity, which with all 
due honour and reverent affection is 
being laid to rest. For her the great 
change was completed in the quiet 
7 evening hour on Tuesday week; then 
the new day dawned for her, and the 
m venerable QumEN arose to enter into 
that which had been so long prepared 
for her lowly faith and her great love ; 
and now if she has part, as indeed she 
has, in what is done in these later days, 
it is as a silent presence in the hearts 
of those who love her here, to lift them 
up into a new reverence and strength 
of faith, to lead them to the deeper 
insight to which death is no more, to 
speak for them the supreme words of 
comfort and undying hope and love. 
And surely most of all it is in the heart 
of her son, as he rides in that solemn 
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train, that she is present, to bid him 
be strong and brave, and to know what 
it is to rule in the hearts of the people. 
But with the people also she is present 
wherever there is heartfelt sorrow and 
reverence and honour for her goodness. 

In these closing scenes the national 
sorrow reaches its climax, and the 
deepest emotions, which may be fruit- 
ful of nobler life, will be stirred. But 
throughout the days that have passed 
since the news of our great bereavement 
was made known,.there has been an out- 
pouring of sorrow, in depth and sin- 
cerity, and the greatness of its scope, 
without parallel in history. We can 
attempt no record of all that has been 
said, and of all the services of reyerent 
commemoration. The Cathedral of St. 
Paul’s has been thronged from day to 
day, and thousands have been turned 
away, of those who desired to take part 
in the morning and evening prayer. On 
Sunday throughout the land, in the 
great cathedrals and in all places of 
worship, from the stately churches to 
the humblest house of prayer, memo- 


rial services were held, and the one 


sorrow, the one reverence and gratitude 
and love found utterance. As a single 


example of many wise and brave words 


that were spoken, we will quote here 
from the afternoon sermon 
Paul’s, where the preacher was Canon 
Scorr Honnanp. He had dwelt, as so 
many preachers have done, on the 
QuEEN’s devotion to duty, and the 
power of her essential goodness and 
her quick sympathies to attract the love 
of her subjects. And then he con- 
tinued :— 


So she fulfilled her high task. And into 
the doing of it she brought the full force 
of those settled and simple pieties which 
belonged, with the force almost of nature, 
to an older generation than ours. This 
natural piety was profoundly reinforced by 


the personal, subjective spirituality, so 


characteristic of Teutonic religion, with 
which the influence of the Consort to whom 
she was so deeply devoted, penetrated ‘her 
life. Such a sentiment did not easily 
adapt itself to the dominant methods or 
forms of our own worship in the Church 
of England: and it found itself more 
congenially at home in the simpler rites 
north of the Tweed. But it always was 
felt to be her spontaneous motive ; and it 
enabled her to touch her people to the 
depths as nothing but religion can ever do. 


If we would survive and play our part, 
as our fathers before us, back on the strong 
and eternal realities we must set our souls. 
For work, earnest, strenuous, weighty is 
before us—work of which we cannot fore- 
see the nature or the issue, 
the dividing of the ways, and in an hour of 
moral crisis, when the fate of England and 
the destiny of her Empire tremble in the 
balance of Divine judgment. Far along 
the widening frontiers lie the millions of 
dark natives to whom her name has been 
a shield against all that would exploit 
them for the white man’s wealth, or deny 
them their full growth and liberty. 

Here at home, at the heart of our Power, 
lie the millions of weak and burdened 
English poor, to whom her name had ever 
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been a pledge that, at least, they were 
remembered, and cared for. 

Towards all these she has set us our 
responsibilities, and they will make their 
demands more and more urgently felt in 
the years now upon us. I know not how 
we could dare to face them at this hour 
when on every side there is an impoverish- 
ment of force, a shrinkage of resource, a 
lowering of tone and energy and gift, if 
we had not faith in that which can never 
shrink, or slacken, or fail—faith in that 
God to Whom she, whom we lay to rest, 
committed herself in the simplicity of her 
girlhood—faith in the Everlasting Father, 
“ Who fainteth not, neither is weary.” 

And to this we will now add a number 
of passagestaken from sermons preached 
on Sunday in our own churches. It 
must be understood that in all the 
churches memorial services were held, 
and what we here reproduce are only a 
few representative utterances, selected 
from much else that was equally. well 


said. . Peis 
(i 


THE REV. R. A. ARMSTRONG, AT HOPE- 
STREET CHURCH, LIVERPOOL. 


Wuat, on the whole, are the effects 
which Queen Victoria’ has wrought in the 
land and in the nation where she held her 
sway ? Apart from her, the Victorian age 
has been great. It has rivalled, nay, per- 
haps surpassed, the Augustan age of 
Rome and the Elizabethan age of Eng- 
land in the genius and the greatness of 
the men it has produced in every sphere of 
human activity, alike in the fields of 
splendid enterprise, of magnificent dis- 
covery, and of lofty ministry by literature 
and art. The Victorian age, covering 
two-thirds of the nineteenth century, 
stands for ever great and memorable, even 
apart from the noble lady who has con- 
ferred on it its name. Nevertheless, she 
has wrought on it powerfully and well. 
What is it that she has doner Whatare 
the marks indelible of her brain-craft and: 
her heart-craft ? It seems to me that the. 
beneficent effects of her great personality. 
lie mainly in three directions, 5 | 

By the development she gave to the’ 
principles of constitutional government 
she greatly extended the boundaries of 
English freedom. By the stainless purity 
of her own example she brought a whole- 
some purification into many layers of 
English society. By her capacity, her 
industry and her character she raised to a 
higher point.than it had ever reached 
before in England the consideration in ~ 
which women at large were held. 


The Example of her Purity. 

On that it is difficult to speak. She ‘her-. 
self declared to a trusted Scottish preacher 
that it was from her husband that she 
learned most perfectly what love and 
purity meant. And assuredly the world 
has never seen anything more pure and: 
sweet than the love of those two during 
their too brief alliance, and the gentle — 
domesticity of their home. If we lift the © 
veil from the English Court in the days of | 
her immediate predecessors, and then enter 
the drawing-rooms and boudoirs of Buck- 
ingham Palace and Windsor Castle during 
the married life of Albert and Victoria, we 
shall be amazed at the moral revolution. 
The rot that was setting in in English 
society was stayed at its source. The 
purest and sweetest domesticity revealed 
itself at the very apex of the s ociall ia 
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pyramid. The young Prince tended his 
wife like a woman. The young wife had no 
pleasure save in the love of her husband 
and her children. Stories of the nursery 
and the schoolroom that might come from 
_ any middle-class home penetrated all ranks 
from the Royal Palace. The glamour was 
stripped from gilded vice. The moral 
confusion inevitable when the language of 


loyalty is applied to the unworthy, and the: 
) sentiment of loyalty is demanded for: 


Princes destitute of high and noble virtues, 
‘was done away. The sentiment of loyalty 
and the sentiments of affection and respect 
~ were at last conjoined; and as the years 
rolled by, the affection and respect 
deepened into love and reverence. The 
manners of the Court were purged, the 
manners of society purified, and new and 
priceless influence for. good’ penetrated 
through the circles round about the 
Throne. _We owe it in an incalculable 
measure to the Queen and her devoted 
Consort that England has taken on a new 
respect for ‘social purity, that vice has to a 
large extent been stripped of the mask of 
fashionable respectability,and that a wave of 
redeeming love and pity has gone out from 
the best heart of England: to those who 
are the victims of the base passions of men, 
such as the world has not known before. 

_ When Prince Albert died and that-vast 
‘sorrow took possession of the widowed 
“heart, which for well-nigh forty years has 

held our sovereign lady in comparative 
retirement from social functions, the loss 
» became manifest all too quickly. A potent 
restraint was removed ; and that “‘ smart ”’ 
society, which has been one of the most 
dire curses of our time, was evolved with 
deplorable rapidity. It must be one of the 
most earnest of our prayers in this new 
time that the sweet and gentle: Queen 
Consort, who now stands beside the new- 
made King, may have strength and grace 
and courage to renew that olden influence 
for good; so that of her also it.may. be 
recorded by some right loyal poet of the 


new time that ‘“ her Court was pure,” and. 


from the palaces in which she rules the 
example of domestic love and social clean- 
ness may descend on every circle of society 
| in this English land... 
- Kealting the Position of Women. 
Standing at the head of the English 
nation, the acknowledged compeer of the 
wisest and the greatest, Victoria thus 
became in her own person the irrefutable 
argument of those who demanded for 
women’ a regard, a consideration, an 
opportunity, a scope from which hitherto 
they had been shut out. And the women 
who in her time have infused themselves 
with blessed result into the higher life of 
our country have in her their involuntary 
patroness. And the fame of her abides 


to rebuke all men who would vaunt the | 


superiority of their sex and hold women 
bound within the circles of the kitchen, 
the nursery, and the dining-room. And 
the pricelessness of the demonstration 
she had made of womanly character and 
capacity lies most of all in this, that her 
masculine understanding, her virile’ force 
of will, trenched not at all on the softer 
and more tender attributes of woman- 
hood ; and she has displayed on the ‘most 
conspicuous stage in all the -world the 
union in one mind and heart of the 


gentleness and compassion of the woman 


with the capacity and forcefulness hitherto 


, supposed to be the peculiar. attribute of 


- the man. 
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And so she has done.a mighty 


-subject. to. her sceptre; 
chronicler wrote of Lancastrian . kings, 


‘empire. 


stroke for that mutual respect and equal 
companionship of men and women, on 
which depends so much of the happiness, 
the purity, the progress, and the highest 
welfare of the world. ~ 


‘THE REV. CHARLES HARGROVE, AT MILL 
HILL CHAPEL, LEEDS. 


Tr is almost impossible to form a sober 


and correct estimate of the worth of our 
contemporaries. The prejudices both-of 


‘hate and, love trouble our. observations, 


the very nearness of the object prevents a 


‘just comparison of him with those more 


distant from our times. Yet we cannot, 
and should not, certainly we never shall 
refrain from summing up the character 
and achievements of the great who have 
just left us, and we shall seek however 
vainly to assign to them each his or her 
place in the roll of fame. 

So at the risk of being quoted some 
day as a warning against the folly of hasty 
judgment, I venture to assert of our late 
beloved Queen: that she was, first, the 
greatest of living women, and that will 
probably be admitted by all. Secondly, 
the greatest personage in all the world— 
greater than any absolute sovereign, for she 
was possessed of wider dominions and 


-more real power, power founded in the 


devoted loyalty of the hundred of millions 
as the French 


that “they can undertake no enterprise 
of note without consent of their Parlia- 
ments, therefore are they stronger and 
better served” (quoted by Green, ¢. vi. 
s. 3). Assuredly our Queen was stronger 
and better served than any monarch of 
her time. Thirdly, I venture to assert 
that she was the greatest female sovereign 
of whom history bears record—greater 
than the mythical Semiramis who was 
merely a conqueror, greater than Cleopatra 
who won the devotion of the world’s 
masters and lost herself and them, greater 
than Catherine of Russia who was as bad 
a woman as she was able, greater even 
than our own Elizabeth whose vices and 
pettinesses of character are as notorious 
as her excellencies. I go further—the 
statement is rash yet not, I think, absurd— 
that Queen Victoria will take her place in 
time as the greatest woman in all history 
—not greatest in intellect, or in sanctity, 
or in heroism, or in any one special re- 
spect, but occupying a greater space in 
the general survey of the history of 
England and the world than any other 
woman will do. 

We cannot emulate her greatness, we 
were mad to aspire to her position, we 
can apply to our own use the lessons of 
her life and can follow the example 
of faithful discharge of duty which she 
set us. ; 

1. Asa woman ruling over men, and 
winning of them such regard as no such 
sovereign has enjoyed. She was of “the 
weaker sex,’ but there was nothing weak 
about her sixty years’ administration of an 
She has shown us all what a 
woman is capable of, and her reign should 
teach women to respect themselves and 
men to respect women, more sincerely and 
perfectly than they do now. 

2. As'a woman of business with im- 
mense responsibilities, meeting them all 
in all times with firmness and quietness. 
If we may trust the report. of those who 
knew her best she made less fuss about 
the cares of an empire than many women 


do about those of a household, than many 
men do about the petty concerns of a 
chapel or a shop. 

3. As one who had boundless oppor- 
tunities for the self-indulgence to which 
we are all inclined, who might have 
gratified every human desire, might havesur- 
rounded herself with pomp and splendour, 
might have lived in luxury and gaiety, 
might have accumulated wealth and 
feasted on flattery, but was all her life a 
good and true woman, simple in her tastes 
and almost austere in her habits. 

Women of England, look tothis Woman, 
whom all men revered. There is no 
equality of the sexes, there is no 
superiority or inferiority when the reign of 
brute force is passed. There is difference, 
and each has its own merits, its own 
share of life’s glory. 

Men of England, look to your erst 
sovereign Mistress. In her see what a 
woman can be, and learn to honour and 
love those who are sisters of Queen 
Victoria, our mothers, wives, sisters, 
daughters, friends, who should not only be 
dear to us but honoured as any among 
men. 


THE REV. HENRY GOW, AT THE GREAT 
MEETING, LEICESTER. 


We have heard’ much of our Queen’s 
wisdom and tact and. ability from those 
who knew her best. Great statesmen 
have borne witness to the rightness of her 
judgment, the grasp of her thought, and 
to the value which they placed upon her 
opinions. ‘These are qualities which we 
who are outside the inner circle cannot 
speak of with authority, although we 
readily believe what we are told. That 
which has touched so deeply the hearts of 
her people, that which we felt in her with- 
out the necessity of any witness from 
statesmen and courtiers, was her human 
sympathy, her stern sense of duty, her 
goodness and her love. It is impossible 
to say how a, nation finds out the posses- 
sion of these qualities in its rulers, but it 
does find out. Somehow the truth comes 
through. Virtue cannot be hid, nor care- 
lessness, nor wrong-doing. ; 

There was never a ruler in our history 
who was more admired or devotedly 
served in the first part of her reign than 
Queen Elizabeth : loyalty to her became a 
kind of cult; everything she did was 
praised and praised by poets who knew 
how to make praise beautiful. Her reign 
was glorious to.a degree greater in some 
ways than that of Queen Victoria: it is 
almost more illustrious through great 
writers, through heroic adventures and 
discoveries, through epoch-making victories 
and escapes from disaster than that which 
has just closed. If great achievements 
done in her name and great power gained 
under her rule could make a monarch 
loved, then there is no ruler who should 
have been. more loved than Elizabeth. 
But she died a lonely, embittered, cynical 
old woman, having outlived her people’s 
love, mourned for outwardly of course, but 
with little sincere mourning of the heart. 
She’ was clever, queenly, imperious, to 
the last; but the true deep unselfish worth 
of character, the sympathy, the untiring 
faithfuluess to duty which alone can hold 
the reverence and affection of a people, 
these were not felt to be the essential part 
of all her life. How different bas it been 
with the great Queen who has just been 


taken from us! | 
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Men speak of the enthusiastic admira- 
tion and loyalty which, asa young girl, 
she roused in the hearts of all when she 
took the oath on her accession. The 
dignity, the sweet grace, the humility of 
girlhood, called to so awfula responsibility, 
feeling it all, bearing herself nobly through 
it all, filled men with high hopes and 
earnest devotion. It was most natural 
that such hopes and loyalty should be 
called forth, but how often in history are 
such hopes disappointed, and such loyalty 
chilled as years pass by? It has not been 
so with her. The admiration and affection 
with which our fathers welcomed her as 
their young and untried Queen are nothing 
to the admiration and affection with which 
we say farewell. For sixty-three years she 
has made England and the world under- 
stand ever more clearly what she was: 
year by year the love for her had grown 
and deepened. She made herself one 
with her people, and now that she has 
gone her people feel as if part of their own 
life had gone with her. 

Never for a moment has there been the 
thought that our Sovereign was growing 
old, and that a change might be a good 
thing for the nation. We prayed ‘“ God 
save the Queen’”’ with all our hearts; we 
knew that her death, when it came, must 
bring with it a sense of loss and sadness. 
And yet we did not know, many of us, how 
much we cared, how much her life stood 
for in our thoughts, how much the Queen 
meant to us. It is not that we need be 
or ought to be afraid of the future. It is 
exaggeration and false reverence to talk 
as if we were bereft of leaders in losing 
her. We are a free people, with the 
power and the duty laid upon us to rule 
ourselves. We have- our leaders of all 
parties still, with the wise traditions of 
the strong common-sense and underlying 
earnestness and piety of a great nation 
behind them. We can look forward also 
with hope to his rule who succeeds our 
Queen upon the Throne. But this fact 
that we are not dependent on our Sovereign 
for justice, and prosperity, and peace, as 
is the case in an absolute monarchy, 
makes the universal sense of loss and 
grief more striking. It is not due to 
fear; it is not selfish; our. property, our 
lives, our homes are not endangered by a 
change of rulers: our policy is not 
affected; our Government is not over- 
turned. It is the mourning of love and 
of intimate relationship, not the mourn- 
ing of dismay. The nation feels as one 
family united in a common sorrow, mourn- 
ing, as it were, the loss of a mother. 
Everywhere throughout the vast empire of 
which she was the head men and women 
gather to-day, with sorrow in their hearts, 
to thank God for her life, and to do 
honour to her memory. It is an un- 
exampled spectacle of the influence of a 
great, good ruler. May this common grief 
bring us nearer together; may this 
common sympathy give us more sympathy 
with one another, and enable us to walk 
more worthily of the blessings which God 
has given. 


THE REV. L. DE BEAUMONT KLEIN, AT 
ULLET-ROAD CHURCH, LIVERPOOL, 


“T was great, and increased more than’ 


all that were before me in Jerusalem ; also 
my wisdom remained with me,”— 
(Eccles. ii. 9]. Of how many, among the 
great ones of the earth, can so much be 
said with perfect truth? Do we not 


know, perhaps by bitter experience, how 
that pride is apt to degrade our better 
instincts into false notions and _ con- 
ventional deeds ? 

But our text supplies an explanation of 
Queen Victoria’s attitude. After the 
words “I was great, and increased more 
than all that were before me in Jerusalem,” 
the preacher adds “also my wisdom 
remained with me.” ‘This is probably the 
greatest thing that can be said of one 
raised to the vertiginous height of an 
earthly throne. For by wisdom, the sacred 
writer does not evidently mean ordinary 
human cleverness and ability ; he does not 
simply mean the tact which enables us to 
avoid trouble and to surmount ordinary 
difficulties. He distinctly speaks, as the 
context shows, of a wisdom which enables 
him to see things in their true propor- 
tions and to value them at their real 
worth. And this alone is true human 
wisdom, 

With all her greatness, with all her 
dignity and influence, Queen Victoria’s 
wisdom “ remained” with her. She knew 
that no station, however exalted, can take 
the place of those personal qualities which 
make us what we really are. Her supreme 
wisdom has been to see that a true woman 
makes a more perfect queen. Thus, in- 
stead of seeking the aggrandisement of 
her sovereign position by artificial 
principles and worldly methods, she 
sought it with sublime simplicity in the 
fulfilment of her primary mission as a 
wife and a mother. 

Asa wife, she accepted the highest and 
purest ideals of the married state; as a 
mother, she gave herself up to the truest 
and tenderest duties of motherhood. 
While remaining ever, in perfect dignity, 
the Queen, she always’ knew how to be 
Victoria, the woman, the wife, and the 
mother. Under the Queen’s regal orna- 
ments, it never was difficult to discern the 
true wife and the loving mother. 

And when the sad time of her widow- 
hood came, she still ‘stood forth as the 
wife, bereaved but unchanged in her faith- 
fulness to the bond which had brought to 
her the best of human happiness which 
this world has to give, even to Kings and 
Queens. Happy, indeed, when they know 
it! Queen Victoria knew it, for ‘her 
wisdom had remained with her.” 

Thus she has added to the many forms 
of influence which she possessed, the most 
precious and enduring of them all, the 
influence of her example. All of us are 
not called to sovereign power, but we are 
all called to exercise some measure of 
social influence. 
pride, a false theory of life to spoil our 
natural qualities, or, like Queen Victoria, 
shall we not rather allow those qualities, 
consolidated into the beauty of the Chris- 
tian character, to influence our social acts, 
and to shape the course of our public 
duties? Shall love of power destroy 
within us the power of love, in the dis- 
charge of those home duties by which all 
that is best in our Humanity is developed 
and ripened? May wisdom remain with 
us as it did with the tender wife, the lov- 
ing mother, and the noble Queen for 
whom we all mourn to-day! 

And now she is seen no more, but it is 
the singular property of the virtues which 
have endeared her to her subjects to make 
her an Empress still, the Sovereign of an 
Empire which time, which dissolves most 
things, will only render more secure for 
all succeeding generations, e reigns 


Shall we allow a false 


She reigns in‘ 


~ 


our hearts, and she will continue to reign 
in the hearts of our descendants, as one 
in whom greatness and goodness found 
glorious harmony. Whatever may be the 
anxieties and vicissitudes and trials of this 
great nation in times present and in times 
to come, Englishmen, to whatever party 
they may belong, will instinctively turn 
to the life of Queen Victoria for a practi- 
cal illustration of the sacred doctrine that 
“ Righteousness exalteth a Nation.” 


——-~ 


THE REV. H. W. PERRIS, AT FOREST GATE. 


Tue old order was gone; God would 
fulfil His purpose in other ways. EHxcali- 
bur had no virtue left, when the hour of 
Arthur’s: passing came; and was not 
poetry still truth ? The widening thought 
of mankind was the great force to be 
reckoned with now; and every wave of 
sympathy that broke upon England’s 
shore had a deep undertone of warning. 
The nations were ‘members one of 
another”; the brutal surgery of darker 
days must no longer be resorted to—the 


weakest had their inextinguishable claims, — 


and the greatest paid the penalty of con- 
tempt for them.. We have come to the 
parting of the ways; the cruel sword 
which pierced the heart of the nation, as 
well as that of its Queen, must be 
sheathed, and diviner forces evoked to 


heal the awful wounds which violence had 
The thoughts of many hearts were 


left. 
being revealed; our people were begin- 
ning to see that the Cross casts its 
shadow over the proudest throne, that 
she who had been: doomed to wear a 
Crown of Sorrow was the breathing type 
of the common lot, for crime and folly are 
still rampant, and greatness does but en- 
large the scale of human suffering, and 
illustrate the mightier sweep of irrevoc- 
able moral law. So, might tears and 
heart-break avail to heal our deadly hurt, 


and release us from the bondage of | 


admitted wrong! 
For mightier far 
Than strength of nerve and sinew, or the 
sway : 
Of magic potent over sun and star, 
Is love, though oft to agony distrest, _ 
And though his favourite seat be feeble ~ 
Woman’s breast. PA 


THE REV. W. G@. TARRANT, AT WANDS- 


WORTH, 


Grant that there are springs of national 
energy deeper than human wisdom can 
fathom, admit that there is that in every 
manly, intelligent race that asks chiefly 
to be let alone to do its own work and 
earn and enjoy its own rewards, neverthe- 
less it is. something to have rulers 
sagacious enough not to thwart the curs 
rents that make for fortune; it is much to 
have those who aid by all their power in 
the right direction. ae 
- Such a ruler was our Queen. She 
moved among the lovers of culture, herself 
a cultured woman, a woman of keen in- 
terest in affairs, and of broad human sym- 
pathies. 
rose to the full height of his opportunities 
during the little more than twenty years 
they dwelt together, and helped to lead 
the nation’s aspirations for enlightenment 
and peaceful development. Her home 
was such that out of her large family 
none have discredited its wise discipline, 
while—to speak only of the dead—two of 
her children, Alice and Leopold, were dis- 
tinguished by strong religious instincts 
none the less real because guided by 

fade ae 


Her husband, Prince Albert, — 
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sincere use, and a fearless use, of high 
intellectual powers. It cannot be in vain 
when such a household is built up in 
the centre of national life, observed cf 
all observers. The influences that stream 
thence through the Court, and far and 
wide through all classes of the people, 
are not less valuable because they cannot 
be put into statistical tables. The statute 
book does indeed record the nation’s 
determination during the Queen’s reign, 
and in accord with her own desire, to take 
one step after another in the direction of 
a worthier and fuller life. But vain, or 
at. least largely so, are the hopes of 
moralists and philanthropists, and the 
statesmen who seek to mould the national 
character as well as to control its revenues, 
if there should be, as it were, in the 
nation’s very heart, a power so potent as a 
monarch’s influence making for evil 
instead of good. What we and all God- 
fearing people should most’ dread and 
deplore in the new reign would be any- 
thing like a recurrence to the ways and 
sentiments to the Courts that preceded 
Queen Victoria. 


‘Queen Victoria lived out her destiny to 
the full. We could have wished that the 
sorrows of this last lamentable and pro- 
tracted war had not come upon her/in the 


end of her years. But we must not let even’ 


so dark a cloud as this hide from us the 
vision of the glory of her reign, a glory as 
of a long and bounteous summer’s day, 
now come to its close. Wecannot mourn 
in such a case without feelings of grati- 
tude that take away the poignancy from 
our grief. She passes to her rest, be- 
loved and honoured, commended to Love 
Eternal by the love of her people. 


% ee 
THE REV. J. E. MANNING, AT UPPER 
CHAPEL, SHEFFIELD. 


THE Queen was, indeed, “a mother in 
Israel,’ and all her people, from highest 
to lowest, felt her death keenly as the 
sundering of close ties of affectionate 
attachment. But the loss was felt by 
other nations as well as her own subjects. 
All the great nations felt that by her 
death there had passed away a power of 
wisdom and righteousness that made for 
the world’s peace and the good under- 
standing among nations. The world knew 
that so far as her influence could be 
exerted, it would always be on the side of 
“peace and good will,” and when her 
history comes to be written it will be 
found that in many an acute crisis her 
temperate judgment has prevented 
catastrophe, where a monarch more 
imperious and self-willed might have 
hastened it. From the day of her 
accession to the day of her death only one 
purpose ruled her life—to be a good 
‘Queen. She had many difficult crises to 
pass through, many domestic sorrows to 
bear, but throughout them all she showed 
the same devout faith in God, the same 
confidence in her people, the same 
unaffected reliance in the purity of her 
motives. Of her personal virtues as 
exhibited in her home life and in 
her Court it was impossible to speak 
too highly. The purity of her 
Court was like the length of, her 
reign, uuparalleled in the history of 
England. The touch of impurity she 
abhorred, and she would tolerate no one 
on whom it rested. She had no Puritanic 
severity ; and did not dream of frowning 
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down any innocent enjoyment. She had 
a wholesome delight in all beautiful 
things and virtuous pleasures.. But vice 
found in her a determined enemy. She 
was the noblest example of personal and 
domestic virtue in the annals of English 
monarchs. Then her home life, \how 
peaceful, sweet, and tender. Her Royal 
Family had always~ been singularly 
happy and united, without the burning 
jealousies not uncommon in Royal families. 
They were united in a common love of 
their mother. She was kind and 
sympathetic to those in misfortune and 
to the poor. In great calamities she was 
always among the first to send messages 
of condolence, and she never missed an 
opportunity to show practical sympathy 
when it was most needed. Her biography 
was a record of goodness, sweetness, 
purity ; of wise judgment and singleness 
of aim ; of simple faith in God and heart- 
felt humility in His presence. Her 
religion was to do justly and love mercy. 
In her exalted position she exhibited the 
graces and virtues of a pure and loving 
heart. The secret of her influence lay 
in the strength and beauty of her 
character. The “good Queen” passea 
away full of years, of honours, but the 
treasure she prized most was the love 
of her faithful people. And that they 
gave with all their heart. 

THE REV. JOSEPH WOOD, AT THE OLD 
MEETING CHURCH, BIRMINGHAM. 


Aut sectional differences are silent, all 
party cries are hushed before the sense of 
what humanity has lost in the death of our 
revered Queen. No human being who 
has known anything of her gracious 
character but mourns her decease. But 
to us Englishmen the loss is immeasur- 
able. For she was not only our symbol of 
unity, but by her rare gifts of head and 
heart, she cemented the various parties of 
the State into one fair, firm league of 
loyality to the Throne. No one can 
measure from what horrors of revolution 
and disaster she saved the country by 
re-inspiring the old virtue of personal 
loyalty to a worthy ruler. At her acces- 


sion the Throne seemed tottering to its | 


fall. Only a few years ago The Times 
wrote of one of her predecessors that no 
one in the British Isles could be found to 
shed a tear on his grave. How different, 
to-day, when all the world grieves with a 
grievous lamentation over the taking 
away of Victoria. She re-established the 
Throne, not simply broad-based upon the 
people’s will, as it had always been, but 
now deeply-rooted in the people’saffections. 


During the nineteenth century “ thrones 


and dominions” have passed under new 

conditions. Victoria had the grace and 

tact, the courage and wisdom, to adapt 

herself to that reshaping of the Constitu- 

tion which went on during her reign. 

THE REV. A. N. BLATCHFORD, AT LEWIN’S 
MEAD MEETING, BRISTOL. _ 


In life we rendered her no mere con- 
ventional homage, and that was why our 
sorrow was so unaffected at her loss. 
Reverently and humbly we laid aside all 
thoughts of pomp and pride. Our 
darkened realm was as one bereaved home, 
and we were but as children longing for the 
vanished presence of a beloved one. For 
it was that motherly love of hers that we 
so sadly missed. Her heart went out to 
her people in their sorrow, and in their 
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happiness, and, therefore, in her vicissi- 
tudes she drew comfort from her people, 
whose lonely monarch was no less their 
friend. Trouble had smitten her again 
and again, and yet, how beautiful the 
bearing of her cross, and how uplifting 
the story of her life! The sympathy of 
the nation sprang from her tender 
thoughtfulness for all around her, and 
that sympathy was deepened from the 
people’s knowledge of her own sweet and 
lovely home life. Her nature, and her 
influence linked together throne and 
hearthstone ; and therein’ lay the secret 


| of the power of this womanly Queen over 


all hearts. We seemed to forget the 
Sovereign in the friend, and in our rever- 
ent devotion to her, loyalty and friendship 
were the same. There was comfoit, too, 
in the knowledge that we had the right to 
grieve for her, because, long before God’s 
angel touched her, we knew, and gloried 
in, the flawless beauty of her life. And, 
inasmuch as the throne o’ertopped all 
earthly stations, she raised to a supreme 
height the claims of virtue, and of in- 
tegrity, in every scene and circumstance of 
life. To this realm of ours, she has indeed 
become “the fair beginning of a time” ; 
setting an example of glorious reproach- 
lessness even in the glare of ‘“ the fierce 
light that beats around a throne,” and 
filling us with the glad anticipation of 
progress still to be won, beneath the sway 
of him; who fills, to his own deep grief, a 
loving mother’s place, declares the high 
promise of following in her footsteps, and 
makes his kingly vow to toil, while life 


‘and strength are his, for the progress of 


his people. 


THE REV. L.’ P. JACKS, AT THE CHURCH OF 
THE MESSIAH, BIRMINGHAM. 


QUEEN Victoria so used her sovereign 
place. as to bea representative of our best 
virtues and our incentive to our best 
life. Reigning at a time when men had 
begun to think that monarchy was an out- 
worn institution, she gaye it a new mean- 
ing and inyested it with a new reverence, 
showing the world that as a Queen she 
had nobler work to do than merely bend 
others to her will. She governed this vast 
Empire not so much as a monarch 
dominating his subjects, but as a mother 
ruling her household, It was that spirit 
in’ the Queen’s actions, it was that ele- 
mentin the Quéen’s character, which gave to 
her government. its chief authority, and 
elicited a loyalty to her person such as no 
other Sovereign has ever commanded. 
She had played a mother’s part chiefly in 
this, that like a mother she stood between 
the nation and its worst faults. What 
those faults were, what they were in their 
extreme form they could only , imagine, 
because, thanks to. the Queen’s influence, 
they had been restrained from many of 
their most fatal developments. Many 
hard things might be said, and perhaps 
be truly said, as. to the tone of English 
social life, as ‘'to the general level of 
personal and national ideals, but let them 
picture what’ would have been true of 
England to-day if during the last sixty 
years the influence of the Throne had been 
corrupt. They were fond of celebrating 
the spléndid progress of the reign, but 
they might well believe that on one side 
this progress had been a menace and 
a temptation to the moral life of the 
nation, the effect of which would have 
been little short of ruinous had it not 
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been for the restraining, the refining, the 
uplifting influence of her who was the 
head. The growth of wealth and the 
growth of Imperial. power carried with 
them temptations to which all nations, 
sooner or later, fell victims when restraint 
was unexercised. They did not know, they 
could only vaguely guess, what they owed 
to the Queen. He thought they owed her 
not alone the preservation of their national 
greatness, but the preservation of the 
national character. She had stood between 
the nation and its worst possibilities. 
Hers had been the silent influence of the 
mother injthe home, but for whom many 
would have been prone to play the 
part of the prodigal son. When men 
grew powerful they were apt to think 
themselves superior to right and wrong. 
They would do right only if it pleased 
them, and if wrong pleased them better 
than it was wrong they would do. And 
when nations grew powerful they were 
prone to act in the same manner; they 
used their power as they liked; ‘they, too, 
thought themselves superior to right and 
wrong. To this sense of superiority to 
right and wrong the Greek thinkers gave 
a name, and the nearest equivalent the 
English had for that name was the word 
“insolence.” Insolence was the besetting 
vice of the powerful, but as soon as all 
checks upon it were removed then it was 
the view of these thinkers that private 
morals decayed, social life became corrupt, 
and nations went to ruin. He was not 
going to say that the influence of the 
Queen had extirpated this malady or 

made them exempt from the risk of its 
‘ recurrence. He would not even say there 
had been no manifestations of it during 
her reign. But her influence had been 
against it. High as was her station, 
mighty and well-nigh irresistible as were 
the forces at her command, the whole 
record of her public and private life dis- 
played an attitude of mind the opposite 
of that which thought itself superior to 
right and wrong. With the humility 
which marked the greatest. minds, she had 
bowed to the eternal law. She had set the 
nation the example of a life steadfastly 
guided by the ideal of duty. ‘She, seated 
in the most illustrious place, beat upon by 
the-fierce light which falls upon a throne, 
had been a shining instance of self-control 
and moderation in an age whose besetting 
danger was insolence and excess. 


DR. G. DAWES HICKS, AT UNITY CHURCH, 
ISLINGTON. 


Qurren Vicrorta stood to us all in 
another and a deeper relationship than 
that of Queen. We should have hesitated 
before in declaring our personal affection 
for one to. whom we had neven spoken, 
and whom probably few of us had ever 
seen. But death is the great revealer of 
hearts, and in its presence we are dimly 
realising how: entirely genuine and true 
our attachment to her has been. From 
childhood we have been taught to look up 
to her with loyalty and reverence; she has 
been associated with our earliest recollec- 
tions of home and native land, and, as we 
have watched her descend the vale of 
years, bravely bearing her own load of 
sorrow, and tenderly sympathising with 
the sorrows of men and women every- 
where, a halo of moral beauty has 
crowned her head, and we had come to 
love her with a love that was for herself 
alone. We, indeed, are sometimes prone 
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to imagine that there is little merit in 
e wearing the white flower of a blameless 
life,” if the wearer be removed from the 
struggle for existence and above the 
necessity of earning daily food. We 
forget the overwhelming temptations, 
thus opened out to a career of pleasure 
and worldly enjoyment. No, it has been 
no easy thing to preserve a pure unsullied 
character amidst a myriad inducements to 
baser things, and we might well rejoice that 
our Queen had been proof against them all. 
How was her ideal attained ? It was due 
to the fact that her lite had not been an 
aimless life, but was directed from the 
outset towards a conscious definite pur- 
pose, moulded from the very beginning by 
the notion of the noble end in which 1t 
should culminate. On its threshold, she 
had asked herself the question, so few of 
us ever stay to ask, ‘‘ Why am I here, in 
the midst of God’s universe, with all 
these powers and opportunities of service? 
How can I best use them? How can I 
apply them to the most profitable 
account ?”’ When, at the age of twelve, 


it was considered right she should know | 


that she was heir to the crown, the 
information, awakening in her even then 
a heavy sense of all that it implied, drew 
forth .the resolve of the child and the 
principle of the grown woman. ‘I will 
be good,” she cried, and, with the registra- 
tion of that early vow, the bent of her life 
was set. Thenceforth, she knew herself 
to be training for a high and difficult 
task, and mind and heart were constrained 
to acquire the cultnre that was needful 
forit. That early determination expanded 
into a life principle, leading her to a right 
conception of an English sovereign’s 
duties, enabling her to be the means cf 
hallowing the grand old English customs 
of home, and, by the power there was in 
sorrow to unite in deepest intimacy those 
who had borne it together, to be a fellow- 
sufferer with all those whose troubles she 
could help to bear. 


s 
THE REV. W. H. DRUMMOND, AT ALL 
SOULS’ OHURCH, BELFAST. 


Ir is enough for us if we share deeply 
and sincerely the feeling of the moment ; 
but even while we are being carried along 
on its full flood we are aware, at least 
dimly, of some of its deeper meaning, 
In personal experience it is often the 
things which make us sad that bring life 
back to its true centre, and the same 
is true of gladvess which sinks deep 
enough into the heart to escape the taint 
of pr ide and selfishness. Inthe same way 
there is great virtue for men and nations 
in being able to feel the power of common 
joys, and sorrows, which pass swiftly 
from heart to heart like the quick leaping 
of fire. They break down the barriers of class 
and creed. They unite masses of men 
into one body moved by a common 
impulse of affection... They show how in 
spite of the greed and cruelty, the false 
pride and evil ambitions of the world, 
men are still somewhere deep below the 
surface, living close to the simple realities 
of God, with reverence and love, and sym- 
pathy for all that is nobleiu human good- 
ness or pitiful in human grief, still fresh 
within the heart. Unless it teaches that 
lesson, and gives men power to think and 
act more nobly, a common feeling, how- 
ever widespread it may be, is little better 
than a desolating storm. It lifts the heart 
up in fevered excitement, and then it leaves 
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it to sink back exhausted and weary, with 
hope and love and faith in goodness 
ebbing away like the last grains of sand 
in the glass. 

Men and nations do not always recognise 
the day of their redemption. Sometimes 
the cleansing wind of God blows upon 
them, prophetic of new duties and larger 
hopes, and they only open their dull, list- 
less eyes for a moment, and then turn to 
their own dreams once more. The mere 
power of: feeling is nothing, unless with 
high resolve we learn the lessons and 
welcome the duties which the feeling has 
to teach. And so it is for us to see to it 
that this great motion of grief, which in 


extent and power is unlike anything we 


have ever known before, shall not pass 
away without leaving the influence of its 
redemption upon our life as a_ people. 
We have been accustomed to measure the 
greatness of the British race by the extent 
of our commerce and the prowess of our 
arms. We realise it now in a deeper and 


more moving way by this common sorrow, 


which has put a girdle of mourning round 
the earth; and we see with eyes made 
clear by grief that it is a greatness to be 
accepted not in a spirit of boastfulness or 
the mere greed of success, but only in. 
utter reverence for the Will of God and 
the good of men. 
often right out of the heart of grief. The 


whole world, far beyond the range of our. 


own thoughts and ideals, is sad to-day 
for the death of one gracious Lady, 
because she was good and knew how vo 
make people love her. It is a fact which 
must impress the slowest imagination; and 
it will come back to us, like some angel 
crowned with light, in dark days.when we 
are sore beset by evil, and faith in God’s 
love is burning low in the heart. For it 
could not be at all unless somewhere far 
off in the spiritual land Goodness sits 
enthroned as Sovereign of the world. 


THE REV. EDGAR I. FRIPP, AT THE OLD 
MEETING, MANSFIELD. 


Faith and joy spring 


QurEN Vicroria was beloved. “Only. 


one monarch in our long annals had. so. 


strong and abiding a hold upon his sub- 
jects’ ‘affection. 
years ago, the great King Aelfred died, 
worn out by his heroic labours, at the 
early age of fifty-two, and was lamented 
as “ England’s Darling.” 
days of struggle with the Danes—of 
death and life conflict in England between 
the forces of religion and civilisation and 
the savage strength of heathendom. 


Tn 901, just a thousand. 


y 


Those were” 


Aelfred was the saviour and the educator 


of his people, their leader in war, their 
law-maker, their teacher—and in all, and 
above all, their loved one. And now, in 
these changed times, when, indeed, the 
same struggle goes on but in. vastly 
different forms, we have had a ruler who 


from her girlhood has been beloved—as — 


a young and happy princess, as a gentle 


wife and mother, as a widow suffering a_ 


great bereavement, and lastly as an aged 
dnd gracious lady who out of her trouble 


has brought forth sympathy and bleaang. 


for all her people in affliction. 


Times have indeed changed not only | 


since Aelfred, but much more recent 


sovereigns, when for over sixty years the. 


destinies of the most extensive and 


powerful empire the world has ever seen” 


should be in the hands of a woman. 
Only six women have sat on the Eng- 
clive es own danas » th 
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brave Aethelflaed was the first; but she 
ruled over only half England, which, like 
an Amazon, she delivered at the head of 
her army from. the Danes. The next, six 
hundred years later, were the gifted 
_ daughters of the Tudor Henry—Mary and 
Elizabeth ; then came the Stuart cousins, 
Mary and Anne; and at last came our 
own Queen. Of these, Hlizabeth and Vic- 
toria stand out pre-eminently. © Both 
their reigns are illustrious—unsurpassed 
in our history. Under Elizabeth England 
rose to be foremost in Europe; under 
Victoria her empire has spread far beyond 
the bounds of any previous realm. Yet 
in other respects the two periods are diffi- 
cult to compare.: The “spacious days” 
of Elizabeth were spacious in ideality and 
oetry, in aim and dream; but in know- 
edge and power, in territory, in command 
of natural resources, in government. and 
influence, in outlook, they were petty 
compared with the Victorian era. And 
still more the great queens themselves are 
a striking and emphatic contrast. 
Elizabeth’s greatness was almost entirely 
intellectual. She was extraordinarily 
accomplished, from archery and horseman- 
‘ship to music and Greek. She spoke 
French and Italian nearly as well as Eng- 
lish. Her sagacity drew about her Minis- 


ters of the first rank, but she was.at the | 


head of them all. She had, moreover, 
remarkable popular gifts. The enthusi- 
astic admiration she was capable of excit- 
ing in her subjects may be seen in 
Spenser’s “Faerie Queen.” The poet’s 
devotion was more or less that of the 
eutire nation—until, at\ any rate, a few 
years before her death. Yet this attitude 
“was only possible from a distance, among 
those who judged her by her public acts 
and knew little of her personally. She 
lacked righteousness. She was far more 
clever than good. She trusted to her wits 
rather than to her conscience. She had, 
as time went on, less and less-affection. 
She grew vain and worldly, untruthful, 
coarse, cruel. and irreligious. When her 
popularity waned she tried to recover it 
by show and splendour, by gorgeous 
pageants and progresses, until, it must be 
confessed, she became at last a very 
pitiable old woman. Her effigy in West- 
minster Abbey, beautiful with the sim- 
plicity and dignity of death, reveals the 
masculine force of her intellect. Looking 
at her there, without her paint and finery, 
we forget her littlenessesand pronounce her 
great. But the title great and good must 
be reserved for another queen. 

And that is Queen Victoria, who has 
been an example to two generations of her 
people of what can be done with com- 
paratively humble gifts in conjunction 
with moral and religious greatness. No 
one, I suppose, would claim that she was 
born of atalented family ; and the word 
“brilliant” would strike few as an appro- 
priate description of her power; but by 
her strong sense of duty, her deep  affec- 
--tions, and the tact which is the outcome of 
love, and her constant faith in God, she 
‘has succeeded where brilliant talents alone 
would have utterly failed. algal 

She was a typical good Englishwoman. 
Asa race the English are not brilliant, 
and they would not like to be so charac- 
terised ; but they often do what they can 
as well as they can, patiently and stead- 
fastly, with order and reverence ; and for 
some centuries now they have been the 


strongest and most successful people, per-, 
haps, in the earth, The Queen was an. 
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embodiment of these homely but essential 
virtues. She was a hard-working and 
painstaking ruler, serious and persistent, 
upright, simple, quiet, devout. Her honse- 
hold was a home. She was a true wife 
and mother. She had good men and 
women about her. Her statesmen were 
men of good life. Her Court was pure. 
And if her sympathies occasionally lacked 
range they were never wanting in depth; 
nor was there the least ostentation in her 
old-fashioned regard for ceremony. She 
was entirely sincere. The idea of 
parading. before the public or . seeking 
mere popularity was odious to her healtby 
nature. 

I shall never forget the simple way in 
which she visited an agricultural show in 
the Isle of Wight. She came in a pony- 
carriage with a couple of outriders, in a 
very plain dress, and bowed to every one 
in'a kind, motherly fashion, yet with a 
great dignity, notwithstanding, the dig- 
nity not merely of her high office, but of 
a sincere and unaffected goodness. 

And therefore, now that she is dead, her 
people of all ranks, creeds, parties and 
even nationalities, rise up to call her 
blessed. 


VICTORIA. 


Errrnat God! ‘The peoples stand 

Aud own their times are in Thy hand: 

With mingling tears and thanks they 
raise 

Their broken song of love and praise. 


Thy Servant rests! Her task is done; 
Her race with noble patience run ; 
From year to year, serene and true 

To that Thou gavest her to do! 


From year to year, her people’s good 
Has been her high beatitude : 

Their weal her jcy; their grief her own; 
Their loyal hearts her queenly throne! 


She rests at last; she rests in Thee: . 
From burdening griefs. and ills set free : 
The sceptred cares of earth laid down, 
She takes from Thee her deathless crown. 


Thou givest Thy beloved sleep ! 

No longer shall she mutely weep 

O’er loved ones gone, and soldiers slain 
On Afric’s bloodstained battle-plain. 
She rests: her toils and sorrows cease : 
For us the tears; for her the peace ; 
For us the warfare and the strife ; 

For her the glad Eternal Life! 


H. W. Hawkes. 


PROVINCIAL LETTER. 
LIVERPOOL DISTRICT. 


Wirx one auspicious exception, Liver- 
pool Unitarianism has not been aroused 
by the New Century to any enthusiastic 
enterprise. While our Manchester 
friends have organised special Mission 
services through the length and breadth 
of their province, the somewhat sluggish 
waters of our ’pool have not been stirred 
by any angel to special zeal for the heal- 
ing of the religiously sick and impotent. 
Whether this arises from apathy or from 
a sense of well-being and well-doing it is 
not for me to say. Certainly there is no 
falling-off in the good work already being 
done in so quiet and steady a way as to 
court no public attention. 

The Liverpool District Missionary 
Association as far as existing work goes, 


/ 


fosters Crewe, Liscard, Bootle and Gar- 
ston; along with a friendly and financial 
connection with the | Hamilton-road 
Domestic Mission, Southport owes to its 
initiative and early support its flourishing 
Portland-street congregation, now entirely 
independent. Ormskirk was also under 
its wing, but proved so utterly hopeless 
that the chapel was sold and the proceeds 
invested. Prescot has also proved hope- 
less, and the old chapel there is a ‘forlorn 
wreck. ‘ 

A very real. Forward Movement was 
inaugurated last autumn, by the appoint- 
ment of a District Missionary, whose 
work is to combine a kindly episcopal 
intercourse’ with Crewe, Liscard and 
Bootle, the full charge of the new con- 
gregation at Garston, and a vigorous 
effort to open up new work in likely 
places. With a hearty welcome from 
everyone, the Rey. H. D. Roberts, late of 
Chester, entered on this work four months 
ago. He has already solidified the 
Garston effort, and has extended its 
methods of usefulness; and while it is 
still in the day of small things, en- 
couraging hopes are entertained of its 
growth. Not content with this, Mr. 
Roberts is attacking St. Helens, a fair 
sized town devoid of a Unitarian con- 
gregation, but where previous spasmodic 
efforts have been made. To do this he 
has to rely on steady help from a number 
of Liverpool laymen, who have already 
rendered admirable service at Garston. 
The existence of. this band of lay- 
preachers is one of the most hopeful 
elements in our local church life. It is 
too early to prophecy what response St. 
Helens will give to our gospel, but the 
fact of the effort being made is cheering. 

Crewe has always been a tough place to 
work in, and Mr. Redfern finds it uphill 
work. We all feel admiration for his 
faithful efforts, and + wish him every 
success. He is making the best of the 
materials at his disposal, and all who 
come under his influence must be the 
better for it. A self-supporting congrega- 
tion seems almost past hoping for; but 
what better thing can our wealthier 
churches do than keep alive such centres 
of kindly and liberalising influence ! 

Liscard, with its handsome and com- 
modious Memorial Church, has had to go 
through an ordeal in the loss of its 
eloquent pastor, now removed to Notting- 
ham, and the long period of pastorless 
anxiety. It has stood the ordeal right 
well, and, in spite of losses by removal and 


death, has held its own, financially, 
numerically, and, better than all, 
religiously. Happily it has now only a 


short time to wait when the Rev. A. H. 
Perry, who has done admirable outpost 
work in Kirkcaldy, will commence what 
we all hope will be a prosperous ministry. 

Bootle has also passed through a tran- 
sition, and is all the better for it, 
September brought with it a healthful 
tid2 of new energy, clear thought, eloquent 
speech and overflowing geniality, in the 
person of the Rev. J. Morley Mills, late of 
Nantwich; and the result has been a 
corresponding quickening of energy and 
enthusiasm in the Church. To change the 
metaphor, whereas, owing to the failing 
grip of its first minister, the church was 
only marking time, under the new com- 
mand it has now begun a quick march. 

Turning from the work of the L.D.M.A. 
to the Domestic Missions of Liverpool, I 
could write columns did space allow. The 
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splendid buildings in Mill-street are a 
veritable mill, grinding out, day and night, 
love, sympathy, help, cheer, instruction 
and inspiration for all comers. In spite 
of the wild efforts of a neighbouring vicar 
to frighten from the doors every man, 
woman, and child, the more he denounces 
the more they come. Being at the right 
end of the city, a goodly number of earnest 
teachers and workers drawn from the 
parent churches give welcome aid, and 
are brought face {to face with the 
problems of city slum-life. It is a mutual 
benefit. 

At Hamilton-road, at the north-east end 
of the city, Mr. Haigh has to do without 
such a contingent; but he has the happy 
ability to elicit enthusiastic help from the 
young men and women he gathers round 
him. His Sunday-school overflows; his 
week-night meetings are popular, his con- 
gregations full and hearly. It is amarvel 
how he does all the work of which he is 
the originator and mainspring. The old 
Bond-street Mission, which is also under 
Mr. Haigh’s charge, with the efficient help 
of Miss Wells, is more and more a diffi- 
cult problem. The neighbourhood has 
changed and become Roman Catholic, so 
limiting the sphere for much of the Mis- 
sion’s best work. If a young, enthusiastic 
and brotherly man, content to work on a 
small salary (such as the Methodists and 
other bodies can find in numbers)’ were 
forthcoming, possibly he could still find 
some good work to be done. 

I have reported first on the missionary 
work of the District on the principle that 
the tree is known by its fruits, the foun- 
tain by its waters. The congregations 
which support all these efforts now claim 
a word. 

I attended worship at the Ullet-road 
Church a few days ago, and was more 
struck than ever with the stately beauty of 
the building and the dignity and efficiency 
of the surpliced choir. It chanced to be 
Hospital Sunday, and Dr. Klein touched 
skilfully and effectively on the inner mean- 
ing of the praying and anointing with oil, 
which, taken with crude literalness, as by 
the Peculiar People, may become a danger- 
ous absurdity. The collection of well 
over £600, though below that of last year, 
was, as usual, far ahead of that taken in 
any other single church. Part of the 

falling off was ‘probably explained by a 
large increase at the neighbouring Ancient 
Chapel, of which members of the Ullet- 
road Church are also members. A deep 
feeling of sympathy was evoked by the 
presence of Lady O’Hagan and her son, 

At Hope-street Church all rejoice in 
the improved health of Mr. Armstrong, 
who is now able to bear the full burden 
of the preaching, He has a young 
curate who helps in the pastoral work, 
with especial care for the Sunday- school 
and allied institutions, and is occasionally 
to preach. Of this gentleman, who was 
intended for the ministr y of the Hstab- 
lished Church, but who found himself 
theologically out of harmony therewith, 
we hope good things in the coming years. 

The Ancient Chapel, quaint and old- 
world as it looks, shelters a growing 
spirit of religious energy, which has 
broken out: in the erection, now almost 
complete, of achurch hall. Theexigencies 


of the site and the fear of dwarfing the 
already small chapel, have limited it as to 
size, but it harmonises perfectly with its 
surroundings and will be most useful. 
There is a’ delightful aroma of primitive 


piety clinging to this relicof bygone days; 
and something in the minister seems to 
synchronis¢ with his Puritan setting. 

Of Gateacre and Birkenhead I am sorry 
and ashamed to say I cannot speak from 
any personal knowledge, but I believe that 
at both places there is a full tide of life 
and hope. The latter church is at present, 
worshipping in the new school building 
opened a few months ago, pending the 
erection on the same plot of ground of a 
new chapel. The old Charing-cross 
Chapel is sold and pulled down, and the 
proceeds will go along way towards the 
future edifice, which will be more centrally 
situated. The prospects of this church 
are therefore bright, especially as I hear 
great things said of the ability of ‘its 
preacher. 

One way and another, Liverpool and 
District actualities and possibilities are 
encouraging. Let us not forget our city 
motto “‘ Deus nobis haec otia fecit !” 


H. W. Hawkes. 
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[Notices and Reports for this Department should 
be as brief as possible, and be sent in by Thursday 
Morning.) 

=e 
Memorial Services. 


It is impossible to report even in the briefest 
manner the memorial services for the Queen which 
were held last Sunday in our churches as in all others 
throughout the country. It will be known to our 
readers that everywhere there has been the same 
reverent observance of this time of mourning and 
grateful commemoration. In many of our churches 
special services are to be held to-day (Saturday). 
We note with special satisfaction that at Heaton 
Moor a united memorial service is to be held in St. 
Paul’s Church, in which the Rev. Priestley Prime 
is to take part with two clergymen of the Church 
and a Wesleyan minister, 


OO 


Birmingham.—Through the kindness of Miss 
Abbott, a tea and entertainment was given to 
eighty of the younger members of the Church of the 
Messiah Sunday-school, when Aunt Amy’s play was 
the enjoyment of the evening, acted by a class of 
older girls of the school. 

Chelmsford.—The annual meeting of the con- 
gregation was held on Wednesday, Jan. 23, followed 
by a pleasant social evening, 

Kirkealdy.—The annual congregational meeting | 
was held in the church on the eveuing of Wednes- 
day, Jan, 23. After tea the reports for the past 
year were read, which showed a slight increase of 
membership and that the ordinary church finances 
were in a healthy condition. The debt on the 
building had been reduced during 1900 by £70, 
only £10 of which was raised outside the town, and 
now stood at £120. The various institutions «f 
the church, but especially the Sunday-school, were 
flourishing. The various reports were adopted, and 
office-bearers and committee elected for the ensuing 
year. The secretary then read the winister’s letter 
of resignation, which was reluctantly accepted 
amid many sincere expressions of regret and equally 
sincere good wishes for his future, Several speakers 
gave expression to the personal affection of the 
members for Mr, Parry, and of the deep sense of 
loss, both to the congregation and the com- 
munity at large, which they felt his departure to 
be. Mr. Parry suitably replied, and votes of thanks, 
which included one to the McQuaker Trustees for 
their grant, concluded the meeting. 

Leeds: Hunslet.—The annual teachers’ aud 
parents’ party was held on Saturday, Jan. 19, and 
was well attended, 
Leeds, took the chair, and satisfactory reports were 
read, The year’s prizes were then distributed to 
the children by Miss Lucas, of Harrogate, and 
the remainder of the evening was very pleasantly 
spent. 

London: Kentish Towr.—On Monday even- 
ing the Rey, Alexander Farquharson presided over 
the annual general meeting of the Clarence-road 
congregation, which was numerously attended, and 
after referring to the good work done during the 
past year, made an earnest appeal. to the congrega- 
tion to continue and to extend the growing in- 


After tea Mr. J. Thornton, of: 


fluence of the church, After a vote of thanks to 
the chairman, the meeting closed with the singing 
of a hymn and the benediction, 

London: Lewisham.—The ‘annual business 
meeting of this congregation was held on Wednes- 
day last, 30th ult. Mr. S. S, Tayler, who was an- 
nounced to take the chair, was too unwell to be 
present, The congregation sent him an expression 
of sympathy. The several reports were considered 
to be encouraging. Throughout the year the work 
of the church in all its branches had been assidu- 
ously carried out, everyone co-operating loyally and 
harmoniously. 

Manchester : Lower Mosley-street Sunday- 
school (Appointment).—The Rey. A, Cobden 
Smith has received and accepted an invitation to 
become general superintendent of this school, and 
enters upon his duties in the beginning of the pre- 
sent month, 

-London: Rhyl-street Mission.—Frém Mon- 
day to Friday next the Rev. Edgar Daplyn i is to 
conduct a Special Mission, service each evening at 
eight o'clock. : 

London: Wood Green.—The annual meeting 
of the congregation was held on Tuesday, the chair 
being taken by Mr. Hahnemann Epps, who made 
an encouraging speech, Mr. Sudbery traced the 
progress of the work at Wood Green, and other 
speeches followed, showing that there is vigour and 
the utmost good- feeling in the congregation and a 
bright outlook for the future. 

Moneyrea.—On Saturday evening — telling 
speeches were delivered in the schoolroom by the 
Presbyterian minister of Castlereagh, the Rev. J. B. 
Thorapson, and by Mr. Sermple, 10.G.T., Belfast, 
at a miscellaneous concert, held under the auspices 
of the United Temperance Guild. There were over 
200 present. .An attractive programme, arranged 
by Miss Anna Lamont and Mr. J. Lamont Orr, of 
Belfast, was rendered. The net profit, £5 8s., was 
devoted to aid a case of need in the district, 

Whitchurch.—On Jan. 27. the twenty-fourth 
anniversary services were held, conducted: by the 
Rev. W. F. Yurland, who delivered two earnest 
addresses of encouragement and exhortation, 


ABERYSTWYTH 


(‘* The Biarritz of Wales ’’) 


Is highly recommended for invali?s. It possesses the most 
equable temperature, its shore being swept by the Gulf 
Stream and the S.W. breezes of the Atlantic. ‘She drain- 
age is perfect, and the town is supplied . with the purest 
water from Plynlimmon, The late Sir James Clarke, M-P., 
says: “A fortnight in Aberystwyth is equivalent to a 
month’s residence’ in most watering places,” Guides on 
application to the Town Clerk. oe . 


RT and HANDICRAFT CLASSES, 
KIRKBY LONSDALE. — WANTED, a 
young lady STUDENT-ASSISTANT. 
salary ; preparation for A.C.T.C.—Apply, Miss 
R. E. BARNARD, 


EW CENTURY TEMPERANCE 
HOSPITAL, MANCHESTER.—WANTED, ~ 
lady of good education, (18-25) for special training. 
—A.-H. Warten, M.D., Secretary Curative Home 
for Paralysed Children, Clarendon-road, Blackpool. 


ANTED, a COMPANION for a- 

blind lady to read aloud, sew, and perform 

light duties. She must be young, have good 
‘references, good health, and good eyesight. — 

| Apply to Miss FLORENCE Hitt, 13, Christchurch- 
road, Hampstead, N.W. 


WANTED, by a young 2 nde, re-en- 

gagement as USEFUL COMPANION to 
lady or in a family. Thoroughly domesticated and 
musical. Salary from £20 to £25. References 
given.—Address, H. B., Inquirer Office, Essex- 
street, Strand. 


O LET, two or three dnacnistioa 

ROOMS in quiet house. Bath (h, and c.). 

No children. North London.—Apply, C., INQUIRER 
Otfice, 3, Essex-street, W.C,. 


‘6 ; 
THE INQUIRER’’ CALENDAR. 
——— a oR 

SUNDAY SERVICES are advertised at a charge 
of 10s. per year, prepaid, a space of two lines being 
given to each announcement; extra lines are 
charged 4d. each, Orders can be sent for a portion 
of the year, not less. than thirteen weeks, at the 
same rate. Calendar Notices not prepaid £1 the 
year, Single Announcements 6d. per line. All 
information as to the change of preachers should 
reach the Office not later than Tyumndays 


Lope soa! Strand, W.0, 
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OUR CALEND DAR. 
SUNDAY, ri las é | 


w It is requested that notice of any alteration 


in the Calendar be sent to the Publisher not 


later than Thursday Afternoon. 
Blackfriars Mission and Stamford- -street. Chapel’ 


“11 AM. and 7 p.m, Rev, FREDERIC. ALLEN, ’ 


Morning, Boy’s Own Brigade Service—‘‘ In His 
Name.” Evening, “The Beautiful.” Mondays, 
8.15 P.M., Recitals by Rev. R. H. U.,Bioor, B.A. 


Brixton, | ‘Unitarian Christian Church, Effra-road,_ 


11 am. and 7 P.M., Rev. F. W. STANLEY. 
Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley-rd., West 


Croydon, 114,M.and7 pP.M.,, Rev. J. ‘Pace Horrs, 
Deptford, Church-street, 11.15 a.m. and 6.30 P.M, 


Rev. A. J. MaRoHANT. 

Essex Church, The Mall, Notting- hill-gate, ll aM, 
Rey. T. E. M. Epwarps, and 7 P.M,, Rev. V. D 
Davis, B,A. 

Forest-gate, corner of Dunbar-road, Upton-lane, 
11 a.m. and 6.30 .P.M., Rev. H. Woops PERRIS. 

Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham-place, 
11 a.m. and 7 p.m., Rev. R. H. U. Broor. 

Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11.15 a.m., Rev, 

~ StorrorD A. Brooks, M.A., and 7 P.m., Rey. 

_ . Epa@ar Dapiyn. 

Highgate Hill, Unitarian Christian Church, 11 a.m. 
and 7 P.M., Rev. WM. Lioyp. 


Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 1] aM. 


‘and 7 P.M., Rev. G. DAWES Hioxs, M. A., Ph.D, 


_ Kentish Town, Clarence-road, N.W., 11 aM, and 


‘7 p.M., Rev, ALEXANDER FaRQUHARSON. Morn- 
ing, ‘“A Memorable Reign.” Evening, “ The 
New Era.” 

Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 a.m. and 7 P.M, Rey. J. E, 
STRoNGE: ~~ 
Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High-street, 
11 a.m. and 7 P.m., Rev. W. CHYNoWETH, Pops. 
Little Portland-street Chapel, 11.15 a.M.and 7 P.M., 
Rev. H. S. Perris, M.A. Morning, ‘On the 
Uses of Adversity, Individual and National.” 
Evening, “On Making Excuses.” 
Mansford-street Churchand Mission, Bethnal Green, 
11 a.m. and 7 p.M., Rev. W. G. Capman. 
Peckham, Avondale-road, 11 a.m. and 6.30 P.M., 
Rey. G. CarTEr. 
Plumstead, Common-road Unitarian Church, 114.m, 
and 6, 30 P.M., Rey. L. JENKINS JONES. 


Richmond, Free Church, Ormond-road, 11.15 a.m. 


and 7 P.M,, Rev. S., Farrinaton. Service for 
Children, 3 P.M. 

Stepney-Green, College Chapel, 11 a.m., Prrcy 
Amgs, F.G.8., and 7 P.M, Rev. a. CRITCHLEY. 

Stoke Newington, The Green, 11.15 a.m. and 7 P.M, 
Rev. W. Woonpina, B.A. 

Stratford, West Ham-lane Unitarian Church, 11la.m, 
Mr. W. J. Hawkins, and 6.30 P.m., Mr, P. W. 

. Ames, F.S.A, - 

Wandsworth, Unitarian Christian Church, East-hill, 
— lla. and 7 P.M., Rev. W. G. TARRANT, B.A, 
Wood Green, Unity Hall, 11 a.m, and 7'P.m., Rev, 

Dr. MumMMERy, 


—<—$—____. 
PROVINCIAL, 


Bara, Trim-street Chapel, 11 a.m. and 6.80 P.M. 

BeprorpD, Library (side room), 11.15 a.m., Rev, 
Row.anpD HILL. 

BuaoKPoot, Banks-street, North Shore, 10, 45 A.M. 
and 6.30 P.M., Rev. Davip Davis. 

BLAOKPOOL, Unitarian Church, Masonic Hall, South 
Shore, sel and 6.30, — 

Boortg, Free Church Hall, Stanley- road, 11 A.M, 
and 6,30 p.m., Rev. J. MoRuey MILs, 

BovRnemovurH, Unitarian Church, West-hill-road, 
11 a.m. and 7 P.m., Rev. C. C. Cox. 

BRADFORD, Chapel-lane Chapel, 10.30 a.m. 
6.30 p.M., Rev. E. Cergpia Jones, M.A. 

Briecuton, ChristChurch(FreeChristian),New-road, 
North-st., 11 and 7 p.m., Rev. H. M. Livens. 


and 


Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 11 a.m, and | 


7 P.M., Rev. G, STREET, 


GanTERsury, Ancient Chapel Blackfriars, 11 a.m, 


Rey. E. Durant Crcru, 


Dzat and WatMER Free Christian Church, High- | 
st.,11 a.M. and 6.30 p.M., Rev. T, SHAKSPRARE, | 


Dover, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 11 a.m. 
and 6.30 P.M, Rev. S. Burrows. 

EASTBOURNE, Gildridge Hotel, 11 a.m, and 6. 30 P.M, 
Rev. G, St. Crair. 

QuitpFoRD, Ward-street Church, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 p.m., Rev. E, 8. Lana Bucktanp. 

HorsuaM, Free Christian Church, Worthing-road, 

_i1 aM. and 6,30 P.m., Rey. J. ‘J, Marten. 


Mill Hill, 10.45. ra and 6.30 EM: Rey. |. 


-LiscaARD, Memorial Church, Manor-road, 11 a.m. 
and 6.30 p.m., Rev. W. L. ScHROEDER. 

LIVERPOOL, Hope-street Church, 11 a.M. 
6.30 p.m., Rev. C. HarGrRoveE, M. A, 

LIVERPOOL, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 a.m. 
and 6. 30 P.M., Rev. W. J. JUPP. 

LivERPoot, Ullet-road Sefton Park, 11? a.m, and 
6.30 p.m., Rev. Dr. Kizrn, 

Mancuzsrer, Strangeways, 10.80 a.m. and 6.30 
P.M, Rev. W. R. SHAnKs. 

Mara@ateE, Forester’s Hall Union-crescent, 11 4.M., 
Rev. J. B, BaRNHILL, 

Newrort, Isle of Wight 11 a.m. and 6.80 P.M., Rev. 
CLement E. PIKE. 

OxrorD, Manchester College, 11.80 a.m., Rev. J. E. 
CARPENTER, M.A, 

PorTsMOUTH, General Baptist Chapel ,St. Thomas- 
street, 6. 45 p.m., Mr. THomas BonD. 

PortsMouTH, High-street Chapel, 11 a.m. and 
6.45 p.m, Mr. G. Coszns Prior. 

Rams@ate, Claremont, 21, Albion-place (facing 
Harbour), 6,30 P.M., Rev. J. B. BARNHILL, 
RooupatEg, Blackwater-street, 10.30 a.M.and 6 P.M, 

Rev. T. P. SPEDDING. 

ScaRBoRoUGH, Westborough, 10,45 a.m. and 7 P.M., 
Rev. WaLTER Luoyp. 

SipmouTH, Old Meeting, High-street, 11 a.m. and 
6.380 p.M., Rev. W. AGAR. 

Sevenoaks, Bessell’sGreen, The Old Meeting House, 
11 a.M., Rev. R. C. Denpy. Stables in the 
grounds, 

SourHEnD, Unitarian Church, Darnley-road, 11 a.m. 
(Children’s Service), and. 6.30 pM., Mr. Dear, 

Souruport, Portland-street Church, 11 a.m, and 
6.30 p.m., Rev. C, H, WELLBELOVED. 

Torquay, Unity Hall, Lower Union-street, 11 a.M. 
and 6.30 P.M., Rev. A. E. O’Connor. 

TUNBRIDGE WELLS, Mechanics’ Institute, Dudley- 
road, 11 a.m. and 6.30 P.M 

York, St. Saviourgate Chapel, lla. and 6.30 P.M., 

; Rev. B, Rawiines, M.A, 


——___._____— 
IRELAND. 
Dvusttn, Stephen’s Green West, 12 noon, Rev. G: 
Hamizton Vance, B.D, 
WaRRENPOINT, co, Down, Unitarian Church, Dro- 


more- road, 12 noon, Rev. W. E. Mettone. The 
attendance of visitors cordially invited. 


ss > 


Care Town, Free Protestant (Unitarian) Church, 
Hout-street, 6.45 p.m., Rev. R. BALMFORTH. 
Sypyry, N.S.W., The Australian Church, 1.0.0.F. 

Temple, 11 a.m. and 7 P.M., Rey. G. WALTERS. 


and 


ENTRAL POSTAL MISSION RELI- 
GIOUS CONFERENCE at COLLEGE 
CHAPEL, STEPNEY-GREEN, E,, SUNDAY, 
Feb, 3rd, at Five o’clock. Subject, ‘‘ Brotherhood 
and Patriotism.” Opened by the Rev. GEORGE 
CRITCHLEY. 


THICAL RELIGION SOCIETY 
' STEINWAY HALL, PORTMAN-SQUARE: 
W.—Feb. 3rd, at 11.15, Dr. WASHINGTON 
SULLIVAN, “ Sheldon’s Ethical Sunday School.” 


OUTH-PLACE ETHICAL SOCIETY, 

SOUTH-PLACE, FINSBURY.— Feb. 3rd, 

at 11,15 a.m., HERBERT BURROWS, “ The Nine- 
teenth Century—Deism to Ritualism.” 


ULPIT SUPPLY.— The Rev. D. 
AMOS, 76, South-street, Greenwich, S.E. 


ULPIT SUPPLY.—The Rev. J. B. 
BARNHILL, 26, Clovelly Mansions, Gray’s 
Inn-road, W.C. 


BIRTHS. 
Grirrix— On the 16th Jan., at “Avondale,” 


Fawnbrake-avenue, Herne Hill, the :wife of 
George Griffin, of a daughter. 


DEATHS, 

Boorn—On the 29th Jan., in his 92nd year, William 

Booth, of 137, Chadwick-road, Peckham. 
Livens—On the 26th Jan., at Mansfield, West 

Croydon, George Livens, aged 83 years, 
SHawcross—On the 27th Jan., Francis Shawcrose, 

late of Carfax, Worsley, in his 70th year, 
Warren—On the 25th Jan., at Lewisham, Priscilla, 
the beloved wife of William Grayston Warren, 
in her 73rd year, f 


Os Wray 


‘ 


free. 


The Bible in the Nineteenth Century. 


aba 
A COURSE OF LECTURES by 
Pror. J. ESTLIN CARPENTER, M.A. 
(of Manchester College, Oxford), 
at BOLTON, LEEDS, and LIVERPOOL. 


II, Changed Views of Prophecy. 
III. The Gospels and the Origin of: Christianity. 
IV. The Gospel Question : (1), The Synoptics, 

V. The Gospel Question : (2), The Fourth Gospel, 
VI. The Bible and the Church, 


BOLTON : Spinners’ Hall, St. George’s-road. 
Tuesdays, February "5th, 12th, 19th, 26th, 
March 5th, at 7.30 p.m. 
LEEDS : Philosophical Hall. 
Wednesdays, February 6th, 13th, 20th, 27th, 
March 6th, at 8.0 p.m, 
LIVERPOOL: Royal Institution, Colquitt-street. 
Thursdays, February 7th, 14th, 21st, 28th, 
March 7th, at 8.30 P.M, 


Admission Free. A copy of the Syllabus will 
be sent on application to the Rey. ©. J. Srreet, 
Maythorn, Heaton, Bolton ; the Rev. C. Harerove, 
10, De Grey-terrace, Leeds ; ; or C, W. Jonas, Esq., 
39, Drury Buildings, Liverpool, 


SUSTENTATION FUND 


For the Augmentation of Ministers’ Stipends. 
ee 


The ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING of the 
Contributors and Friends to receive the Report, 
appoint Officers, and transact other Business, will 
be held at 2 p.M., on WEDNESDAY, February 13, 
1901, at DR. WILLIAMS’S LIBRARY, GORDON- 
SQUARE, LONDON, W.C. 

HARRY RAWSON, 


A. W. WORTHINGTON, Hon, Secs. 


ESTABLISHED 18651, 


BIRKBEGK BANK 


Southampton Bldngs., Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 
CURRENT ACCOUNTS 
O # on the minimum monthly balances, 0 
when not drawn below £100, /; 
i?) ‘i fe) 
4 DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS 
2 1 /, on Deposits, repayable on demand, A 1 if 
2To 2f/o 
STOCKS AND SHARES 
Stocks and Shares purchased and sold for customera. 


The BIRKBROK ALMANAOK, with full particulars, 


cipal FRANOIS RAVRNSCROFT, Manager 


Telephone No. & Holborn. 
Telegraphte Addrevs: * BIRKBECK, LONDON.” 


[QFBCEN TUBY BUILDING SOCIETY 
ADELAIDE-PLACE, LONDON BRIDGE. 
UENO: 
Interest on Loans reduced to Four-and-a-half 
per Cent. 


DIRECTORS. 


Chairman — Sir H, W. LAWRENCE, 
Mincing-lane, E.C. 

Deputy- Chairman—Mank H, Jupar, A.RIBA,, 
7, Pall Mall, 8.W, 

F, H. A. HARDcASTLE, F.S.1., 5, Old Queen-st., S.W. 

Miss Orme, 118, Upper Tulse- hill, S.W. 

STEPHEN SEawaRD Tayuer, ‘ Fairholme,” 8, Mount 
Ephraim-road, Streatham- hill, S.W., and 

Mrs. Henry Rott, 1, Randolph- -gardens, N.W. 


Bart., 21, 


PREFERENCE SHARI'S £10, Interest 44 per 
cent. DEPOSITS received at 3, 34, and 4 per cent., 
withdrawable at short notice. 

LIBERAL ADVANCES promptly made 
Monthly repayment, including principal, premium 
and interest for each £100 oe. au 
138, 6d.; 18 years, 148, 9d. ; 15 years, 16s, 1d, 
10 years, £1 1s. 8d. Survey Fee to £500, half- a- 
guinea, 

Special facilities given to persons desiring to pur- 
chase houses for their own occupation. Prospectus 


FREDERICK LONG, Manager. 


COREL HESEE SERRE HES RAUNT ISON Reco Mt 
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Dehools, etc. 


MANcuester COLLEGE, 
OXFORD, 


DR. DANIEL JONES’ TRUST. 

The Trustees offer to Ministers who have shown 
themselves efficient in active service, and desire to 
devote a year to further study, one or two Bur- 
saries, tenable for one year at the College. 

For further particulars apply te— 

Rev. H. fi. BOWSON, 
Gee Cross, Hyde ; 
A. H. WORTHINGTON, ” 
1, St. James’-square, Manchester. 


Secs, 


ANCHESTER COLLEGE, 
OXFORD. 


The College adheres to its original principle of 
freely imparting Theological Knowledge, without 
insisting on the adoption of particular Theological 
Doctrines, 

PRINCIPAL : 
Rev, J. DRUMMOND, M.A., LL.D., D.Lrrr, 
SESSION 1901-190° 

CANDIDATES for ADMISSION are requested 
to forward their Applications and Testimonials 
without delay to the Secretaries. 

The Trustees offer for competition External 
Exhibitions, open to Students for the Ministry, 
tenable for the ordinary Undergraduate period at 
any approved British or Irish University. 

The Trustees also offer Exhibitions, tenable at 
the College, for Students for the Ministry. 

For further particulars, apply to the Principal, 
or to 

Rey, H. ENFIELD DOWSON, 
Gee Cross, Hyde ; or 
A. H. WORTHINGTON, 
1, St. James’-square, Manchester. 


EDGBASTON COLLEGE for GIRLS, 
Bristol Road, Edgbaston, Birmingham. 


—— 
PrincrpaL—Miss BAILY. 
HeapMistress— Miss ELEANOR MOSS, B.A.Hons, 


—o— 
A limited number of Boarders taken at residence 
of Principal. 


Secs, 


The College, which is opposite the residence, has |. 


accommodation for 120 Pupils. Lawn tennis, 
gymnasium, asphalte playground. Field. 

The Curriculum is based on the Cambridge 
Examination regulations, and Resident Pupils have 
the advantage of Public School life combined with 
home comforts, 9 

Application to Secretary. 


IGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
SOUTH MARINE TERRACE 
ABERYSTWITH. 


Mrs. MARLES THOMAS. 

Papils most successfully prepared for Public 
Examinations. Scholarships have been obtained 
at the University Colleges, Special attention paid 
to the physical side of education, Gymnasium, 
Swedish drill. 


PRINCIPAL 


THE 
PL EXDHEAD SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


(Founded by Miss J. F. GRUNER, May, 1897). 


The SPRING TERM begins on WEDNESDAY, 
January 23rd, 1901, the School being carried on at 
the HINDHEAD HALL as heretofore, Boarders 
are received by the Misses Grungr at Moorcroft, 
Hindhead, Haslemere, from whom prospectuses and 
further information may ke obtained, 


FREDK. LONG & SON, 
AUCTIONEERS, SURVEYORS, HOUSE & LAND AGENTS 
4, Adelaide Place, London Bridge, E.C. 


Rents Collected, and the entire management of 
Property in any part of London or Suburbs under- 
taken, Valuations for Probate, &c, 
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THREE NEW BOOKS 


BY THE 


Rev. CHARLES HARGROVE, M.A. 
OUR REASONABLE SERVICE. Four 


Sermons on Acts of Worship. 6d. 
net, by post 7d. 


SERMONS and IMPRESSIONS brought 
from AMERICA. 6d. net, by post 
7d. 


JESUS OF NAZARETH: Lessons of 
his Life, Death, and Resurrection 
learnt from Ober Ammergau. 1s. 
net, by post Is. 2d. 


PHILIP GREEN, 5, Essex-street, Strand, W.C. 


Board and Resivence. 


ns 


FEW young people received in 
PLEASANT HOME near Victoria. Terms 
moderate.—Mrs Robert TURNER, 94 Grosvenor. 
road, S.W, 


OARDING HOUSE.—THE FELL, 
TROUTBECK, WINDERMERE, is situated 

550 feet above sea level, and about 24 miles from 
the station at Windermere. Every home comfort. 
Moderate terms, 


OURNEMOUTH —Elvaston, West 
Clif, BOARDING - ESTABLISHMENT. 
Unrivalled position on sea front, close to the High- 
cliffe Hotel, 50 rooms. Full-sized billiard table 
Lovely grounder, with access to Cliff Promenade. 
Due south. Near Unitarian Church.—Mr. and 
Mrs. Pocock, 


OURNEMOUTH.—Most comfortable 
private BOARDING-HOUSE ; close to sea ; 
sheltered among the Pines ; south aspect. \ Billiard- 
room (full-sized table), Terms moderate.—Address, 
Miss CoatpEcorT Stirling House, Manor-road, 


T. LEONARDS.—‘‘Crantock,’”’ 59, 
Warrior-square _ First-class BOARD and 
RESIDENCE, newly furnished and redecorated. 
Sea View, excellent cuisine, billiard room, sanitary 
certificate.—Mr.and Mrs.Sipnry P. Porrsr, 


WEST CENTRAL HOTEL, 


Proprietor, FREDERIC SMITH. 


Recently enlarged, remodelled and refurnished, 
now affording 


ACCOMMODATION FOR ABOUT 250 GUESTS. 


The best patronised TEMPERANCK HoreL in 
London. Highly commended by leading 
Unitarian Ministers. 

Spacious Coffee, Reading, and Drawing Rooms, 
Electric Light. Lift. 

Apartments, 1/6 to 2/6. esa, 1/8 to 2+. 
Service, 1s. 

7 8 aOtS 


SOUTHAMPTON ROW, LONDON, W.C. 


Telegrams :. ‘‘ QuiETUDE, Lonpon.” 


OME FOR HEALTH -CULTURE, 
Tne Firs, BRomyarD, HEREFORDSHIRE. 


This HOME provides a course of Systematic 
Daily Exercise, combined with regular outdoor life 
and occupation, for Ladies and Children who are 
not in normal health. The exercises are given in a 
Gymnasium fitted with Swedish apparatus, and 
consist of Ling’s Swedish Movements, Special 
Treatment is given for Spinal. Curvature, Anemia, 
Hysteria, Indigestion, Neuralgia, &c. 

For further particulars, apply to the Principal, 
.Miss JEsstE Baker (Trained by Mme, Bergman 
Osterberg), 


Sefton Park, Liverpool, 


Fepruary 2, 190%. 
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CEM 


Contents for FEBRUARY. 


The New Heaven and Earth, A New Century 
Study. 

Notes on Herbert Spencer's “ First Principles,” 

Alfred Russel Wallace and Vigtor Hugo oa 
Spiritualism. 

Two Window Panes : India, 

Sane Australia. 

England’s “ Hero,” 

Hooligans and Heroes, 

Our Pillory, 

Our un-English War. 

The Queen and Peace. 

Notes by the Way and Notes on Books, 


London, Edinburgh, and Oxford: 
Wititams and Noreate, and all Booksellers. 


THE: NEW KINGDOM. 


ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY. 
ONE PENNY. Post Free, 1s. 6d. per Annum, 
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Contents for FEBRUARY. © 
Henry Jones McCance, J.P., D.L. (with Portrait). 
Praise (Hymn), W. A. Bacon. 
Sunday in the Sahara, Andrew Chalmers. 
Progress in the Nineteenth Century : I, Municipal 
Government. J. M,. Bass, M.A, 

A Golden Age (Poetry). E. C. Jones, 
The Evolution of the Brain. 

iy Early Days. Walter Fergusson. 
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New Publications. 
A Century Carol (Poetry). 
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Deas Cromarty. 


To be had from. the Publishers, Messrs. Wm. 
HovaeH and Sons, Manchester ; Rawson and Co., 
16, New. Brown-street, Manchester; Essex Hatt, 
London ; and all Newsagents. 


THE CRISIS. A Quarterly Review. 
Devoted to the cause of Progress, and the National 


Honour and Welfare, and the saving prinwiples of — 
Liberty, Equity, and Fraternity. 
Contents of No.1, JANUARY, 1901. 
Pax Britannica, 
Forewood. 
Events in Boer History. 
Salisbury Government. 
The Colonies to the Front. 
Alcohol. and Crime. s° 
ites and Equality as a mae of Christianity. 
ote: 
Price SIXPENCE, by post 73d. 


Warts and Co., 17, Johnson’s-court, 
Fleet-street, E.C, 


London : 


Just published, price 2d., by post 23d. 
THE DREAD ALTERNATIVE: 


“COME TO JESUS” —— 
OR: -——-——! By A Prorestant Dissenrer. 


London: Watrs and Co., 17, Johnson’s-court, 
Fleet-street, E.C. 


OHN HARWOOD’S “RECITALS.” 
The . CHRISTMAS CAROL,” and varied pro- 
grammes of two hours’ duration, from Shakspere, 
Dickens, Sheridan, Colman, avd other Popular 


Authors, Special terms for Unitarian and Free 
Church Societies, Address: Fair View, Pendleton, 
Manchester. 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 

bs —-_ 

- On Monday the last sacred office for 
what was mortal of our Queen was com- 
pleted, in presence of her children and 
’ other nearest relatives, who followed the 
coffin from Windsor Castle through the 
- park to the Royal Mausoleum: at Frog- 

more, where it was laid by that of Prince 
Albert, in the place long since prepared by 
the Queen herself. On the same day 
the King sent three messages to his 
people at home, and in the Colonies, 
and in India. The first message, “To my 
People,” begins as follows :— 


- Now that the last scene has closed in the 
noble. and ever glorious life of my beloved 
mother the Queen, I am anxious’ to 
endeayour to convey to the whole Empire 
the extent of the deep gratitude I feel for 
the heart-stirring and affectionate tributes 

- which are everywhere borne to her memory. 


The King also warmly acknowledges tue 
universal expressions of sympathy with 
himself and the Royal Family in their 
- overwhelming sorrow, and says how 
deeply he was touched by the sorrowful, 
- reverentand sincere enthusiasm manifested 
in the whole course of the funeral by sea 
and» land.- The consciousness of that 
generous spirit of devotion and of the 
sharing in a common sorrow. gave: him 
- courage and hope during those most 
trying and momentous days. And he 
concludes :— : ; 
Encouraged by the confidence of that love 
and trust which the nation ever reposed in 
its late and fondly mourned Sovereign, I 
shall earnestly strive to-walk in her foot- 
steps, devoting myself to the utmost of my 
powers to maintaining and promoting the 
highest interests of my people, and to the 
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diligent ard zealous fulfilment of the great 
and sacred responsibilities which, through 
the will of God, I'am now called to under- 
take. 


WriTINnG specially to the Colonies and 
Dependencies, the King recalls the heart- 
felt interest ever shown by the Queen “ in 
the welfare and prosperity of her subjects 
throughout Greater Britain,’ and the 
thankfulness with which she saw “the 
steady progress which, under a wide ex- 
tension of. self-government, they had 
made during her reign.” For himself, with 
the loyal.support of the people and their 
Representative Assemblies throughout his | 
yast Colonial Dominions, the King de- 
clares that with God’s blessing, he will 


| solemnly work for the promotion of the 


common welfare and security of the great 
Empire over which he is now called to 
reign. To the Princes and people, of 
India the King also sends greetings, and 
assurance of his sincere’ goodwill and 
affection, and heartfelt wishes for their 
welfare. He recalls the deep personal 
interest always shown by the, Queen- 
Empress in all matters connected with 
India, and declares his intention to follow 
her great example, to work for the general 
well-being of his Indian subjects of all 
ranks, and to merit, as she did, their 
unfailing loyalty and affection. These 
are messages worthy of a great occasion. 
Of what we must hope for the new reign, 
and what it demands of us, we have 
written in another column. 


From our friend and correspondent, 
Dr. George Boros, we have received a 
letter telling how deeply the Queen’s 
death is felt in Hungary. While the 
whole of Europe has been touched by a 
common regret, in Hungary it has been 
most keenly felt, where the people, as in 
England, have long enjoyed. the privi- 
leges of a constitutional monarchy, and 
where there is a love of freedom and 
respect for the rights of others, equal to 
our own. Dr. Boros sends us several 
quotations from Hungarian papers, in- 
cluding the following :—“ It was not by 
chance or fortune that Queen Victoria had 
always the, best counsellors, it was her 
great power of judgment, her exceptional 
wisdom, and her royal soul, that achieved 


‘such great triumphs.” . 


We desire to call the special attention 
of our readers to an article under the title 
“Choose Life,” by the Rev. EH. W. 
Lummis, M.A., the first part of which 
appears in our present issue, and which 
will be concluded next. week. It is a 
forcible statement of the present condi- 


tion of our religious community, with in- 


cisive and most. salutary criticism on 


certain points, and a strong appeal for, 
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closer union, clearer apprehension of our 
calling and more devoted service in the 
future. Weask for it the most serious 
consideration of all who have the welfare 
of our Free Churches at heart. 


Rosstyn Hitn Cuarrn was crowded 
last Sunday morning when Mr. Stopford 
Brooke preached an eloquent sermon in 
memory of the Queen, in which she was 
contrasted with Alfred the Great. To- 
morrow morning and on the two following 
Sundays Mr. Brooke is to preach at Little 
Portland-street Chapel. | 

Mr. Stroprorp Brooxe’s: course of 
Browning lectures at University College 
was concluded on Thursday, having been 
devoted to a deeply interesting study 
of Browning’s women. The lecture on 
Thursday week was devoted to Balaustion, 
the Greek girl of genius, of whom Mr. 
Brooke spoke as the most perfect of 
Browning’s women, “the most luminous 
and most at unity with herself.” “Made of 
the finest clay, exquisite and delicate in 
grain, she is yet strong, when moulded by 
distress, to resist the blows of fate.” As a 
woman of genius, she was.contrasted with 
Pompilia of “The Ring and the Book,” 
the other supreme creation among Brown- 
ing’s women, whose greatness is in the 
power of goodness and love. They were 
contrasted as the wild pomegranate flower, 
with its rich colouring amid dark green 
leaves, and the white rose touched with 
faint and exquisite colour. The second 
course of lectures, which is to deal with 
other poets of the latter part of last 
century (not Tennyson or Browning), 
begins next Thursday. 


Tr is extremely gratifying to hear from 
Liverpool of the overflowing audience that 
assembled on Thursday week to hear the 
first of Mr. Carpenter’s lectures on “ The 
Bible in the Nineteenth Century.” A 
lecture-room at the Royal Institution had 
been engaged, with seats for an audience 
of about 200, but some time before the 
lecture began it was evident that this room 
would by no means accommodate those 
who wished to attend, and an adjournment 
was made to the large hall, where it is 
estimated that the audience numbered 
from 400 to 500. The chair was to have 
been taken by Sir Edward R. Russell, 
but, unfortunately, the death of Lady 
Russell prevented him from being present, 
and his place was taken by Mr. Charles W. 
Jones. Among the audience were a 
number of ministers of various deno- 
minations, including-the Rev. G. Harford 
Battersby, Rector of Mossley-hill, and 
joint-editor with Mr. Carpenter of the 
great work on the Hexateuch, of which we 
published a review last week. Mr. Car- 
penter’s second lecture was delivered this 
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week at the Roval Institution, but, un- 
fortunately, the large hall could not be 
had for the following weeks, and the 
remainder ‘of the course will be given at 
the Institute in Mount-street. We trust 
that audiences proportionately as good are 
attending the course at Leeds and Bolton. 


Tur February number of the Free’ 
Church Chronicle is a special, mission | 


number, containing an interesting series of 
thirty-four portraits of the chief men 
engaged in the great united mission of the 
Evangelical Free Churches, which. has 
now heen held in London, and is to be 
held in the country during the coming 
weeks. Dr. Clifford’s experience of the 
mission in London, as told in the Christian 
World this week, is of special interest. It 
was with great reluctance that he con- 
sented to conduct a series of mid-day 
services at Bishopsgate Chapel, being 
unprepared to adopt the methods usually 
associated with the missioner’s vocation, 
but he found that the attendance steadily 
increased, and consisted chiefly of men, 
and of these the majority were young 


men, engaged in work of various kinds in | 


the city. ‘‘ The atmosphere of the service,” 


Dr. Clifford says, “was one of reverence | 


and devotion. Better listeners I have 


never addressed. ‘They were eager to hear 


and understand the actual facts of religion 
and life as they are set forth in the Gospel 
of the Son of God.” And altogether, the 
chief good of the mission, he thinks, will 
be felt by the young. 


At Westbourne Park more than a hundred 
young people, from fifteen to thirty, have 
declared their acceptanee of discipleship to 
Christ Jesus. They have made their choice 
and avowed it. It will be in bringing to a 
definite decision the hesitating purpose and 
intermittent wishes of many days, and in 

“some eases of many years, that the Mission 
will signalise itself in the experience of 
many. But I frankly confess the chief im- 
pression made on my mind is the gigantic 
character of the task facing us Christian 
menand women, and the pathetic inadequacy 
of our resources. The ‘‘ outsider,’’ as he is 
called, has not been reached to any appre- 
ciable extent. The men of education, the 
men who have no lack of money and strength 
and boldness of intellect, the men at the 
bar and the students of medicine, the 
journalists, the so-called ‘* working classes,’’ 
the great crowd of old men and of young 
men burdened with crime, the boys to whom 
crime has become a profession, the help- 
lessly weak—how few of these and of many 
other classes have been won over to the side 
of God! They are averse or indifferent to all 
our organisations and efforts, and can only 
be reached by that individual and personal 
ministry to which every believer in Christ is 
distinctly called. 


Tue February number of Yr Ymo- 
Fynydd, our Welsh magazine, opens 
with a memorial article on the Queen. 
The Rev. J. Davies writes on “ Nearly 
Forty Years in the Ministry,” telling how 
in 1864 he settled at Alltyplacca, with a 
salary of only. £8, but would not be 
tempted away by an offer of £60 else- 
where! He also relates how in 1874 he 
worked as missionary for the B. and 
F.U.A., and was mobbed and in danger of 
his life at Llanelly. The Rev. J. M. 
Lloyd Thomas writes on the “Old and 
New,” and Mr. BE. Gwilym Evans, of 
Manchester College, on ‘ Francis—the 
Saint of Assisi.” The whole magazine 
this month is in Welsh, but +im a ‘short 
poem. we see two familiar words Mssew 


Hali—surely the first time the bal bas 


been publicly enshrined in verse. The 
picturesque cover shows ‘an improved 
arrangement of the title and contents. 

ques Hast Cheshire Christian Union, of 
which the Rey. H. Enfiéld Dowson gave 
an interesting account in his “ Provincial 
Letter,” published on Jan. 26, has ar- 
ranged a series of special Forward Move- 
ment services and lectures, to be held at 
Ashton, Glossop, Hyde, Knutsford, Stock- 
port, Stalybridge, Congleton, and Maccles- 
field, on various dates, Sundays and week- 
days, ranging from Feb. 17 to April 3. 
Ministers connected with the Union are 
themselves taking part, and of outsiders 
whose help has been secured there are the 
Revs. ©. Hargrove, F. Walters, J. C. 
Street, J. E. Manning, E. W. Lummis, 
J. M. Lloyd Thomas, and W. Copeland 
Bowie. 

In an article on “Queen Victoria and 
the Middle Classes,” 
remark of Lord Salisbury’s as to the 
wonderful insight the Queen always 
showed into the feelings of the middle 


classes of her people, the Spectator points’ 


out that ‘‘in character, and also, in a very 
real and deep sense in-the framework of 
life, there was a_ special community 


between the Queen and the English middle | 
{is printed in full, asthe February number 


classes. In them has come down the 
great inheritance of Puritan feeling—in 


them, and not at all in the same propor: | 


tion among the aristocracy and _ the 
working classes.” The Queen could not 
indeed be rightly called a Puritan. Before 
her great sorrow came she enjoyed 
theatre and opera, and never encouraged 
the Sabbatarian gloom, which used to be 
so habitual with many of her people. 


But she had, in a conspicuous degree, the 
Puritan virtues—the love of purity itself, 


the loyalty to truth, the steadfast adherence - 


to duty, and the conscious dependence on 
God. It was the recognition of these moral 
and spiritual qualities in her which first 
drew towards her the affection as well as 
the loyalty of the great body of the British 


middle classes, and it was doubtless her. 


recognition of the worthiness of their moral 
and religious standards which established 
a sense of kinship on the Queen’s part ‘to- 
wards them. That sense was deepened on 
their part by the publication, by the Queen’s 
authority, of books giving an insight into 
the simplicity of her country life, and the 
intensity of ber family affections, and on 
hers by a knowledge of the pleasure and 
satisfaction with which those publications 
bad been received among them. With all 
her perfection of personal dignity and 
augustness of bearing on all. suitable 
occasions, there was without doubt an 
element of homeliness in the life of the 
Queen who has been taken from us that 
broughtit nearer than the life of the Eng- 


‘lish grand seigneur, or even of the lesser 


nobility, ordinarily comes to the atmosphere 
of the British middle classes. 


We quoted last week from “the sermon 
in memory of the Queen preached by the 
Rev, R, A. Armstrong, in Hope-street 
Church, Liverpool. 
separately published, and may be had 
from the. Liverpool Booksellers’ Co., 70, 
Lord-street, Liverpool, and also at Essex 
Hall. Price 3d.; by post, 33d. Here 
we will further quote the conclusion of the 
sermon :— 


She is gone, and we are left with our 
King with the old historic English name, 
and the Queen-Consort, 


| great choice lies before us, 


prompted by a’ 


The sermon is now. 


whom all of us| 
whose memories date back to that time, 
loved from the moment her bright smile 


first glanced on the London « streets ; and 
with the great’ English: people with all its 
splendid virtues and its grievous faults and 
its destinies for good and eyil in its hands 
as it remembers God and truth and honour 
and duty or forgets them. It is a moment 
of exceeding great crisis... The two paths 
diverge. Onthe one hand, there is pure 
and generous aspiration after the higher 
national life, that the records of England 
may be sweet and clean, that we may hand 
down to our children an empire the home of 
justice, freedom, and righteousness between 
man and man. On the other hand, surging 
passions, lusts for gold, scoftings at holy 
things, mockings at God and at religion, 
open professions of a coarse and base 
materialism. rom the Court which is the 
residence of Kings to the court which holds 
the cellar and the garret of the poorest, the 
Let every man 
and woman who believes in God and good- 
ness, in faith, in high purpose, in religion, 
dedicate the soul afresh to the truest 
patriotism, the patriotism which prefers 
the good name of this sea-girt land to all 
the wealth that all the Contin can nave 
together ! ; 


Amone the tributes to. \ the Queen’s 
memory, which we printed last week, was 
a passage from the sermon preached in 
Mill Hill Chapel, on Sunday evening, by 
the Rey. Charles Hargrove. His morning 
sermon “In Memory of Queen Victoria ” 


of the Mill Hill Pulpit. (To be had at 
Essex Hall, or from Mr. C. Stainer, 82, 
Ravenswood- terrace, Hyde Park, Leeds. 
1d., or by post 13d.) Having paid a very 
high tribute to the Queen, the sermon 
concludes :— 


She rests from her labours now, ssh lol Xe) 
faithfully performed through so long years 
of reign; she rests and her works follow 
her. Ours is the loss of her presence among 
us, loss of her unrivalled influence on behalf 
of peace among the nations, loss of the 
strong control which no minister dare set 
at nought, loss of the wise guidance and 
long experience which any wise statesman 
valued so much—hers the peace she wept 
for, the rest she so well earned, the eternal 
reward ‘Well done, good and faithful 
servant.’’ Earth anticipates heaven’s wel- 
come, nor doubts she has passed from 
earthly sovereignty to the joy of Him who 
is the great and only Potentate, the mt of 
Kings. bs 

Another sits on her throne, aoe ibis 
our allegiance. For her sake let us give 
the more heartily what in any case we 
should give to the descendant of our ancient 
kings, and the rightful heir to the crown. 
May he live long, and inherit of his Royal 
Mother, mother of us all, not the crown 
only and the right to rule, but the love and 
loyalty which she won of us by her virtues 
far more than by her birth ! enn 

Her we shall see again no more, nor 
receive her messages, nor. be comforted by 
her sympathy... But the memory of her shall 
endure as long as the English race abides, 
and her story be told wherever the English 
tongue is spoken. Queen and Mother, thy 
people bid thee a sad farewell, proud even 
in theit sorrow of such a sovereign; thank- 
ing God through their tears for life so Jong, 
for end so sweet, aot hope so sure of life 
eternal, bh 

a 
: I, roo, rest in faith 
That man’s Derren is the. erreping 
flower, 
Towards which the urgent sap in life’s 
great tree 
Is pressing—seen in,puny blossoms now, 
But in the world’s great morrows to 
expand 
With broadest petal and. with deepest 
Bk! Spine © Eliot, sant! 
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THE SALVATION ARMY AND THE 
. LABOUR CHURCH. 


_ Mucw as they differ, these two move- 
ments are alike in this, that they are late 
births of the nineteenth century. What 
suggestion does this fact carry—that 
religion is decrepit, that the higher 
energies of man are feeble in our time ? 
Surely not, but quite the opposite. And 
yet, when strong men go from the beaten 
tracks in religion, and especially when 
_they break right away from their religious 
homes and found new ones for themselves 
and others, there are always at first 
doubts and alarms and chidings. Most 
of us have, at. least, half forgotten 
the amazement and abuse and persecution 
with which the Salvation Army was 
greeted twenty years ago. But itis well to 
remember that fact. Few people have 
yet sufficiently learned the necessity and 
value of experiment in religion. We 
admit it in sclence—nay, we insist upon it. 
In science we commend most the man who 
is readiest in resource, who is most original 
and energetic in devising: means of solving 
difficult problems and meeting human 
needs. But in religion we are too apt.to 
assume that the needs of all men are 
» precisely alike, afd that they must be met 
in ‘the same way.» Hence the shock at 
first caused by Salvation Army methods— 
the processions with” trumpet and drum 
and . strange wild singing, the curious 
‘<order. of service” in their meetings, and. 
so on. But soon it appeared that these 
ulmost weirdly novel expressions of 
religious feeling were manifestations of 
an energy wider in its sweep than had 
been supposed. The same originality 
‘and power which had been applied to 
the “salvation of souls” was brought 
‘by’ the Army into a crusade against 
poverty and social evils. And then 
came almost universal respect, very 
general sympathy and frequent imi- 
tation. It is a profoundly instructive 
story. Mr. and Mrs. Booth, though both 
came from Anglican stock, had been 
brought up among the Wesleyans. Both 


had been excluded from that body on) 


_account of their sympathies with a move- 
ment for denominational reform. After 
their: marriage (1855) they joined the 
Methodist New Connexion. There they 
did not find the scope they needed, and, 
after a few years of independent mission 
“work, they organised their “ Army.’”* It 
iy is as true in religion as it is in literature, 
that. originality must find its own field, 
and it is useless. to lament that the 
original man will not work on the old 
lines or amid the old associations. _ His 
answer is—and it is sufficient—“ I cannot 
live my fullest life, I cannot do my hest 
work for humanity, without , breaking 
away and starting afresh.” 


~The Labour Church. 

But does this apologia hold as:good for 
the Labour Church as for the Salvation 
Army? Probably many members of the 
Churches for whom Tun. InQuirER speaks 
would answer, “ No, there is no néed for a 
‘labour Church.” The simple — but 
irresistible rejoinder is—“One man 
strongly felt the need. He had a right 
to try whether others were feeling it. He 
has proved. that there were some. It is 
_ good that the Labour Pusch should exist 


by * First under the. name of the \ Gtipistian 
Mission” in 1865, but not, till 1878 under thename 
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so long as any feel the need to be urgent.” 


‘Some of us (I am one) may think that our 


Churches, the freest in the land, ought to 
meet every need supplied by the Labour 
Church, so far as such need is permanent 
and founded upon truth. But what we 
ought to do is one thing, what we are 
doing may be another thing. The fact 
that “the Labour Church ekisios ought to 
make every Church ask (the fact that it 
was founded by a man who went out from 
our midst ought to make us ask with 
emphasis) —are our Churches 
answering all the proper ends of the 
Labour Church? And for those who 
think they are, there is a further question 
—what means are we using to convinee men 
that we are, and that, in so far as they 
suppose we are not, they are mistaken as 
to their permanent needs, and have ideas 
which are not true ? 


Character of the Army. 

Let us now glance at some leading 
characteristics of the movements under 
review. 

One stroke of Salvation Army uncon- 
ventionality has been more daring and 
more potent than any other—namely, the 


freedom and prominence given to women. 


In one of the earliest oy the Army’s rules 
it was said :-— 


between men and women as to rank, autho- 
rity, and duties, but opens the highest 
positions to women as well as to men. 

This is the Quaker principle, but in 
practice it has carried the Salvationists 
far beyond the Quakers, because their 
methods have been so unquakerly. They 
have been free and demonstrative in their 
expression of religious feeling, they have 
been intensely aggressive, they have 
worked largely in the open air. It is 
surely a striking fact, signifying much, 
that the prominence of women under these 
conditions have not led to the extrava- 
gancies and disasters which almost every- 
one would have prophesied. Mr. Stead 
remarks in his recent volume :—* 


The extent to which the Salvation Army 


has employed women in every department 


of its administration has been one of the 
great secrets of its strength. No religious 
body, with the exception of the Society'of 
Friends, has ever accorded to both halves 
of the human race equal rights in the 
affairs of religion. The Army did this from 
the first, but it was not till 1875 that the 


‘absolute equality of the sexes in all the 


departments. of the administration of the 
Army was solemnly and formally affirmed. 
It may only be a coincidence, but, if so, it 
is a curious one, that that year marks the 
beginning of what may be called the pheno- 
menal expansion of the Salvation Army. 


The Danger of Despotism. 
* Another feature of the Army, though 


‘less new in history, is perhaps more re- 


markable in modern England—namely, 
that it is an army, and recognises the 
principle of implicit obedience. 


‘cA telegram from me,’’ wrote the 
General, ‘‘ will send any of them to the 
uttermost ‘parts of the earth. .. . ..So 
far from resenting the exercise of authority, 
the Salvation Army rejoices to recognise it 
as one great secret of its success, a pillar of 
strength upon which all its soldiers can 
rely, a principle which stamps it as being 
different from all other religious organisa- 
tions founded in our day.’’t 


Unquestionably despotism has been a 


‘it was established to exercise ? 
the point of Huxley’s attack in the Times. 
"In his fifth letter he drew an important 


-enthusiasm has 


The Army refuses to make any difference: 


source of power to the Army. But the 
old questions have to be faced. Can 
despotism keep from corruption? Can it 
secure a continuance of the kind of power 
This was 


distinction. He said :— 


For} my part, though I conceive the 
corybantic method of soul-saving to be full 
of dangers, and though the theological 
speculations of these good people are to me 
wholly unacceptable, yet I believe that the 
evils which must follow in the track .of 
such errors, as of all other errors, will be 
largely outweighed by the moral and 
social improvement of the people whom 
they convert. All that I have 
hitherto said, and propose to say, is 
directed against Mr. Booth’s extremely 
clever, audacious, and hitherto successful 
attempt to utilise the credit won by all 
this honest devotion and. self-sacrifice for 
the purposes of his socialistic aristocracy.* 

Huxley laid chief stress upon this latter 
point, and his strong voice of warning did 
good service. What he wrote will, 
indeed, have its highest use in the future, 


° ° ° 


‘for the critical period is yet before the 


Army—the period when the § original 
diminished, and the 
governing forces have lost the unity which 
is at present given to them by the founder 
and his numerous family. But it would 
be unfair to judge the Army from 
Huxley’s point of view alone. He had to 
answer the questiou whether he should 
approve a large money-gift to the Army, 
and, answering in the negative, ‘his letters 
were purely controversial. The historian’s 
point of view is different. He will do 
full justice to the Army’s actual work, 
which Huxley only alludes to in passing. 
He will take the facts as a whole and 
recognise their connection. Is it too bold 
to prophesy that whatever corruption and 
disruption the Army may have suffered, 
his verdict will be that it did a work for 
our age which no other organisation did, 
or could do? 

This at any rate is certain—it ‘has 
excited more interést, exercised more 
influence and spread more widely than 
any other religious organisation of the 
nineteenth century. 


Small Progress of the Labour Church. 


By the side of the Salvation Army the 
Labour Church looks a very little thing. 
Certain causes of its smallness are obvious. 
First, Mr. Trevor, its founder, has been 
compelled by ill-health to withdraw from 
active public work for it. Secondly, the 
very idea and method of the Church are 
such that rapid and imposing results 
could not be expected. To be convinced 
of this it is sufficient to read the five 
Labour Church Tracts. Neither in style 
nor in substance are they what is 
frequently called, with a’regrettable degree 
of truth, “ popular,’ that is, mixed sensa- 
tionalism and platitude. They are forthe 
more thoughtful only, even amongst those 
to whom they might be supposed tobe 
specially welcome. Who are these latter ? 
The foundation of the Labour Church was 
an earnest attempt to grapple with a 
serious fact which other Churches have 
tried to grapple with, but with very 
imperfect success. Thousands and tens of 
thousands of working-men do not go to 
church. Mr, Trevor had them in view— 
and more particularly t those who stayed 


. *.“ Mrs, Booth,” by W. 'T. Stead, p. 82, 
egies In Darkest Pn land," 1. 243, 


+ Hoxley’s Collected c Bisavagh Vol, IX, 
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away deliberately and conscientiously, or 
even in the same spirit denounced the 
Churches. ‘‘What is it that separates 
these men?” he asked, as so many have 
asked. ‘Why do they feel indifference 
or animosity?” His answer was twofold. 


The Churches insist upon theological | 


dogmas which are repugnant to reason, 
and they have no social gospel—at least 
none which meets the requirements of the 
age. Whatmore natural than that serious 
working men should reject the usual 
forms of religion and seek a social gospel 
for themselves ? 

But. religion, in Mr. Trevor’s view, 
is permanent in all healthy human 
nature, and, like a plant, if nipped in 
one part, it will concentrate its blossom- 
ing power in another. And so the serious 
working man who does not go to church 
may be as religious as the strictest church- 
goer—even more so. Only his religion 
may be disguised in his faith in a social 
gospel and in his work for it. Even he 
may not know it as religion, he may be 
repudiating the word all the time. And 
this means loss. For man’s thought be- 
comes larger, his life fuller and richer, as 
he consciously grasps the meaning and 
relation of his aspirations and hopes and 
deepest faith. 

These I take to be the essential ideas 
which gave birth to the Labour Church. 
The aim was to make explicit the implicit 
religion of men who could not honestly 
make any profession except faith in “ the 
Good,” or in some ideal, and an earnest 
desire to improve the lot of the toiling 
multitude. 


The Barrier of “ Socialism.” 


It would appear that there are now 
Labour Churches in less than twenty 
towns. This result is so insignificant 
when compared with the aim and with 
what might have been expected, that it is 
worth while to pursue the inquiry—why ? 
Is there yet another reason than those 
given above, why so little fruit has come 
from such a seed? I suspect there is. I 
cannot resist the impression that the 
Labour Church has too much limited 
itself as regards the form and name of its 
social gospel by identifying itself with 
“ Socialism.” 

Take a very simple and practical test 
of this policy. Probably the best piece 
of social work which the Labour Church 
has done is its successful crusade against 
lead-poisoning in the potteries. But to 
such a movement the word “Socialism” 
in our days has no special application, and 
lends no force. ‘ Justice,” “* Humanity ” 
—either of these is more appropriate and 
more powerful as a rallying cry in such an 
agitation. Is not “Socialism,” in fact, 
too ambiguous for the watchword of a 
church? It sometimes stands for a very 
definite political creed, sometimes for a 
broad and deep moral sentiment, which all 
sound-hearted people share. The saying. 
“ We areall Socialists now,” was popular 
before the Labour Church was born, and 
behind the. saying there is the fact that 
the strict individualistic theory is out of 
fashion, and that very few people would 
now be deterred by it from invoking the 
aid of the State to remedy any. clear 
injustice or widespread evil. Meanwhile, 
however, Socialism as a definite and 
comprehensive political dogma goes 
on flourishing. And the consequent 
ambiguity has, I think, made_ the 
purpose and drift of the Labour Church 
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somewhat uncertain and obscure: my 
impression is that it has made many 
outsiders suspicious, and many insiders 
vague and inconsistent. 


Labour Church Tracts. 
The Labour Church Tracts are remark- 


Lably free from explicit political dogma. 


The word “Socialist” and its allies are 
used ‘often in them; but even in Mr. 
Trevor’s ‘‘ Unspoken Address to. the 
Foreign Members. of the International 
Socialist Congress, London, July, 1896,” 
the idea of ‘ Nationalisation” is con- 
spicuous by itsabsence. ‘‘ Emancipation” 
is spoken of in every variety of impas- 
sioned phrase; but there is even an ex- 
press disclaimer of political action. 


‘¢ As an organisation the Labour Church 
claims no right to political action. Its 
influence in politics is personal rather than 
collective. Its members act politically 
through their political organisations.’’* 


This absence of distinct political creed 
gives the Labour Church Tracts a breadth 
which: is admirable. It is in harmony 
with the second principle of the Church, 
“That the Religion of the Labour Move- 
ment is not a Class Religion, but unites 
members of all classes. in working for 
the Abolition of Commercial Slavery.” 
But is a ‘ Socialism” of this kind cal- 
culated to attract those who attend no 
Church, but are interested in the Labour 
Movement? Some of them (many 
admirers of Mr. Bradlaugh, for example) 
are as averse from all Socialism as they 
are from all Theism; and those who do call 
themselves Socialists have usually a very 
definite political creed. What should we 
expect then? That the vague Theistic 
Socialism of the Tracts would appeal to a 
section only of the “ Labour men,” and 
that even they would read, into Mr. 
Trevor’s words more than was actually 
there, and would tend to make the Social- 
ism of their Church more definite. 

This is what has happened. Though it 
is said that “the Religion of the Labour 
Movement is not a Class Religion,” there 
are certainly many members of the Labour 
Church who regard one class, ‘ Capital- 
ists,” as beyond its pale, and as incapable 
of being united “in working for the 
Abolition of Commercial Slavery.” 
was, in fact, the tenour of a Labour 
Church address I heard, and I regarded 
it as only a natural result of starting with 
“Socialism,” however vaguely.t 

I believe that inconsistency on this 
point has been a source of weakness to 
the Labour Church. It has attempted to 
be a Free Church and a Socialist Church 
at the same time; and the double aim has 
diminished the success which, in spite of 
adverse circumstances, it might have had 
as a really uncommitted Labour Church— 
a Church aiming simply and solely to 
express and develop the best thought and 
aspiration which is animating the Labour 
movement, _Such.an experiment. tried 
thoroughly, consistently and under favour- 
able conditions would, indeed, be of the 
highest value. 


* Pp. 55. The principal ‘title of the Tract is 
“The Labour Church in England.” 


t+ It should be remarked that the journal of the 
Labour Church, Zhe Labour Prophet (now dis- 
continued), distinctly advocated a comprehensive 
State Sociatism, ‘Further, in an editorial note I 
observed the following :—‘The Labour Church 
stands for an Independent: Labour Party ”’—an 
explicit repudiation of the non-political attitude. 


That’ 


Conclusion. 


The Salvation Army has reached and 
raised multitudes of the poor. But its 
Theological creed repels the more intelli- 
gent, and its military system is dangerous. 
The Labour Church has made a gallant 
effort to fill a place which eyen the Salya- 
tion Army leaves vacant. It has wisely 
adopted other methods for its purpose ; 
but I venture to suggest that the , one 
avoidable mistake of its founder was, that 
he introduced-a sbibboleth just in that 
sphere in which the Salvation Army had 
none but only worked. 

Henry Raw ines. 


LITERATURE. 


MORALITY AS RELIGION.* 


Tus book may be taken as a manifesto 
of the Ethical Religion Society, which 
meets at Steinway Hall, Portman-square. 
The author often uses the word “ we,” 
not in the ordinary journalistic sense, but 
rather as speaking the thought of a com- 
munity or church. The utterance is not 
merely individual, it is representative. 
For this reason the lectures, seventeen in 
number, have an interest apart from the 
merits or demerits .of the author’s style. 
One learns somethin of the new thought 
and the new movement which intend to 
pass beyond the thought and work of 
Christianity, to supplement and perfect 
Christianity as it supplemented and recon- 
structed the Religion of Moses, If the 
reader find that he cannot always under- 
stand the new thought, or feel very sure 
in what direction the new movement is to 
go, he will doubtless remember that not 
only the cavilling, heckling Sadducees, but 
the most earnest men of the Pharisaic 
school failed at first to understand the 
teaching of Jesus, which nevertheless 
contained elements of enduring worth. 

One who is seeking to learn or to teach 
a new doctrine necessarily explains it very 
largely by its antagonisms. The Ethical 
Religion finds its antagonisms on the one 
side in the Christianity which refers us to 
an external Revelation imposing dogmas 
to be believed, and conditions to be per- 
formed; and on the other side in the 
claim sometimes made for science— 
practically for physical science—that it 
can evolvé and develop and guard a 
sufficient morality, 

A morality that does not grow out of 
scientific experiment, a Religion that does 
not depend upon an inspired Book, 
natural morality, idealised, sanctified, per- 
fected as Religion—such seem to be the 
ideals of the Ethical Church. They are 
set forth in lectures always interesting and 
readable, sometimes eloquent and power- 
ful; but again sometimes a little baffling 


and disappointing. Fine figures of speech, — 


as if the writer had read his Martineau 
not in vain, and a constant reference to 
Immanuel Kant and to Hmerson, promise 
the reader a noble’ conclusion ; but anon 
he seems to find himself in the midst of a 
tangle, and no great authority comes near 
to deliver him. ie 

Foolish priests once thought that ‘by the 
dogma of the invention of hell they could 
terrorise men into morality, and so they 
preached their Divinity, the magnified 
copy of a fiend, who would have cheerfully 
created’ humanity out of nothing and 


_ * “Morality as a Religion.” By W. R. Washing- 
ton Sullivan, Swan Sonnenechein, 1898, 68, — 
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damned them everlastingly, had not he him- 
self, in the shape of ‘his son, who is ‘one in 
being with him, decided to appear upon 
earth and atone to himself:for the mischief, 
which presumably he could have very well 
foreseen, perpetrated by man, 


It is not here suggested that the shape- 
less sentence just quoted is a fair specimen 
of the author’s style. It is an extreme 
example of a few statements that might 
have been differently expressed.» Can we 
not buy a! copy of the 

Catechism for a penny, and there find the 

atonement doctrine expressed in terms 
much more diguifiéd and therefore more 
dreadful than these ? 

The sentence quoted above is from the 
chapter.on the ‘“ Doctrine of Compensa- 
tiov.” Whosoever reads the chapter will 
find outthatthereis no lack of dogma in the 
Kthical Church.- Following pretty closely 
Emerson’s Hssay on “‘ Compensation,” and 
perchance not without some recollection 
of some well-known pages 
Martineau, the writer formulates as rigid 
a dogma as ever. was read in. the pages 
of John Calvin or Ernst Haeckel. 


Hence there can be no such thing as 
-**forgiveness of sin.’’? An act once done is 


irreparable. The consequences must endure, 


to all time. Our most agonising repentance 
cannot undo the past, it can only.avail .to 
safeguard the future.» We cannot. escape 
the law of compensation. There ‘is: no 
magnified man in the: skies, swayed by 
human passions, ready, at the call and 
entreaty of prayer, to obstruct the operation 
of natural laws. © 

Again oss 

' Will it never dawn upon our priests and 
ministers, our masters and mistresses in 
schools, that God bears none of the burden 
of humanity ; His heart never breaks because 
‘a life is withering in despair? He takes 
no hurt by the weltering sorrows by which 
s0 many are overwhelmed. It is man, it is 
woman, who bears the agony; the crushing 
burden of wrong-doing falls on them. 


That is clear enough, earnest enough, 
dogmatic enough for anybody. The author 
believes that the enunciation of it will 
hold men back from sin as the fear of hell 
never did. Question: Will the enuncia- 
tion of this doctrine by Emerson and the 
~Bthical Churches do what: the fact itself 
has never done? For if the doctrine be 
true it has been true in all the ages, and 
man from the first has lived in an unfor- 
giving world beneath the gaze of an 
unhurt and therefore unforgiving God, 
not only since the time of Plato and 
~ Sophocles, but since the days of David, 
and from long before the days when 
Joseph forgave his brethrea, or the time 
when Esau said to Jacob, who had once 
robbed him, “I have enough, my brother, 
keep that thou hast.” But those mis- 
guided patriarchs like the Hebrew singers 
who followed after worshipped a “ magni- 
fied man in the skies,” the very Being 
whose name was afterwards to be trans- 
lated as Our Father. 
They may have been wrong. And all 
the Psalmists and ‘prophets who ‘have 
_ testified of One afflicted with our affliction ; 
of One hurt with the wrongs of men ; 
“rising up early,” as the bold Hebrew 
prophets expressed it, to call men to Him- 
self, promising to receive them graciously 
and love them freely: all these may havé 
been wrong in finding God in the human 
heart and the human affections. Those 
may be right who declare that the justice 


of God is typified in the ceaseless vibra- 


‘tions going on endlessly when the air has 
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once been disturbed ; by the phenomena 
that speak of the persistence of force, and 
that suggest the law of compensation and 
moral gravitation. But then, not knowing 
modern scientific generalisations, Joseph, 
without essaying to be juster than God, 
could forgive his brothers and speak 
kindly to them, just as St. Paul could 
sanction the forgiveness of a sinner in the 
Church of Corinth, though he had in-a 
previous letter ordered him to be flung out 
of the church and delivered to Satan. Full 
surely’ modern scientific discoveries and 
modern scientific generalisations ought to 
furnish us with illustrations of the spiritual 
world. They have their place in the Reve- 
lation of God as well as the lost sheep 
restored, and the returning prodigal, 
forgiven and protected, which furnished 
Christ’ with parables.- But when, in the 
name of the higher ethics, I am presented 


‘with a religion which does not know the 


very need of mercy, and denies the possi- 
bility of forgiveness ; which would make 
every idle word that a man has spoken rise 


‘up to curse him from an everlasting phono- 


graph that can neither ‘be crushed nor 
silenced ; that gives a sinful man no out- 
look but that of an eternally pitiless law : 
I. reject it in the name of human history ; 
in the name of family love; in the 
name cf the Father of whose nature 
more can be learned from the history 
of one soul that kaows what it is to 
forgive and be forgiven, than from. all 
the chemical or. mechanical laws of matter, 
or from any specimen of a growing weed 
which, not having been duly checked or 
destroyed, happened in a single case to 
bring forth a perfect harvest of nuisance. 

This subject has taken up time and 
space that might have been devoted to 


other parts of the book. With much that 


is there, asin the chapter on War, I am 
in entire agreement. The South African 
War has illustrated the writer’s views ; it 
has also dispersed some of his hopes. 
The expression ‘“ Doubtless we are in 
advance of other nations” reads ironi- 
cally now; but the chapter is yet worth 
reading. By the way, it is curious to 
refer to Erasmus and Wickliffe as 
“despised heretics.” It. is questionable 
whether either of them was formally 
heretical, and neither of them could be 
considered despicable even in his own day. 
That is a small matter. These lectures 
will be of use to those who are Christians 
and those who are not. They will help 
the reader to consider the question whether 
morality is his religion, and, if so, what 
morality; whether Jesus is still trusty 
in that which is of the very essence of his 
teaching, or whether knowledge of. modern 
science and observations of _ Nature’s 
sequences have rendered. the doctrine of 
the Father for ever incredible. These are 
not small questions, and they are certainly 
timely. J. Ruppue. 
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SHORT NOTICES. 


The Science of Civilisation, by C. B. 
Phipson. author of “The Redemption of 
Labour.” This is a substantial volume, 
dealing for the most part with questions 
of currency too technical to be discussed 
here. It also aims at overthrowing—“ (1) 
the Malthusian theory of population, 
which represents the earth as incapable of 
yielding food for all the children that can 
be born upon her; (2) the Roman theory 
of * Justice, which asserts. that it is the 


duty of the State to enforce the’ payment 


of private debts; (3) the philosophic 
theory of Man, which asserts that Reasou 
supplies him with an efficient and his only 
dependable guide for conduct.” This, it 
will be admitted, is a somewhat large 


‘ordér, and the contemplation of it is 


likély to deter readers. But the book is 
characterised by a generous spirit and an 
earnest search for truth, and can hardly 
fail to be suggestive to those who are 
able to give it thorough study: (Swan 
Sonnenschein. 1900. 10s. 6d.) 

Government or Human Evolution, by 
Edmund Kelly, M.A., F.G.S. In the Pre- 
face to this book, Mr. Kelly speaks of it 
as dealing with the theoretical part of his 
subject, under the head of ‘“ Justice,” and 
promises a second volume dealing with 
the practical part, under the heads of 
“ Individualism” and ‘ Collectivism.”’ He 
gives an interesting account of the forma- 
tion in New York of the Good Govern- 
ment Clubs by which Tammany Hall was 
overthrown in 1894, and of the way in 
which these clubs, having little in common 
save the enemy they had overthrown, 
speedily lost their influence in consequence 
of their differences in opinion as to what 
good government really required. A 
thorough study of the subject, therefore, 
seemed indispensable, and the present 
volume is a careful and thoughtful contri- 
bution to such study. Mr. Kelly reaches 
the conclusibn that Justice may be 
“ described as the effort to eliminate from 
our social condition the effects of the 
inequalities of Nature upon the happiness 
and advancement of man, and particularly 
to create an artificial environment which 
shall serve the individual as well as the 
race, and tend to perpetuate noble types 
rather than those that are base.” This is 
giving Justice a good deal more to do than 

as usually been included under the word, 
but it undoubtedly expresses the aspira- 
tions of multitudes who are convinced 
that they are seeking only Justice, and we 
shall look forward with interest to Mr. 
Kelly’s second volume dealing with practi- 
cal problems. (Longmans, London and 
New York. 1900. 7s. 6d.) 

Commerce and Christianity, by the 
author of ‘Life in our Villages,” ‘The 
Social Horizon,” and “Hvil and Evolu- 
tion,” pleads for the application of re- 
ligious principles to commercial affairs, 
and endeavours to show that the only 
way to do this practically is to adopt the 
principles of Collectivism or State Social- 
ism. The author points out the ten- 
dency to a general breakdown in com- 
petition and the establishment of mono- 
poly, and that unless these monopolies are 
to be intolerable tyrannies, they must be 
managed by the State. Then comes the 
opportunity for the State to determine 
the conditions under which its employés 
shall work, and the terms of their re- 
muneration, and witb this comes the 
chance for the practical application of 
Christianity to industry. He thinks the 
Socialists have the Christian ideal, but in 
a merely material form, and he quotes a 
saying of Dr. Tate, when he was Bishop 
of London, “‘ What is wanted is a deeply 
religious Liberal party. The great evil 
is that the Liberals are deficient in 
religion, and the religious are deficient in 
Liberalism.” Some good practical appli- 
cations are made in connection with 
London bakeries; and, altogether, this 
brightly - written, earnest - minded book 
should be most useful in helping to form 
public opinion on the most important 
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subjects with which it deals, 
Sonnenschein. 1900. 3s. 6d.) 
H. SHaen Sou.y. 
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[The Editor is not responsible for the opinions 

expressed by correspondents, LETTERS CANNOT BE 

INSERTED WITHOUT THE WRITER'S NAME ; and all 

private information should be accompanied by the 
name and address of the sender.) 


THE “SUNDAY SCHOOL HELPER.” 
Srr,—I desire to be allowed through 


your columns to make an earnest appeal ' 


to all those interested in our Sunday- 
schools to support the efforts of the 
Sunday School Association to provide 
assistance to the great body of our 
teachers in that most admirable publica- 
tion, the Sunday School Helper. 

It is published annually at considerable 
cost, and the Committee are grateful to 
the Editor and the contributors for the 
ability and kindness with which they have 
done so much to render ,the publication 
one of the highest value. 

But the circulationismost disappointing, 

and the Committee have gravely to con- 
sider whether they are justified in so large 
an outlay unless those whom it is in- 
tended to benefit make larger use of the 
Helper. 
' The current number is, in advance of 
anything previously published, beautifully 
illustrated. It is hoped that the teachers 
will be induced to purchase copies and 
avail themselves of the help it can give 
them in the fulfilment of their important 
duties. The cost is 25s. a dozen. 

If, however, school committees, as has 
been done in some cases, would purchase 
copies for presentation to teachers, or for 
sale to them ata reduced price, it would 
be the sure way to give the Helper a new 
lease of life, and lead to its use on a much 
larger scale than at present, and so justify 
the coutinuance of the, publication. 

H. Eyrietp Dowson, 
President of the Sunday School 
Association, 
Gee Cross, Hyde,- Feb. 5. 


——_—_e22—_=—. 
THE UNRIGHTEOUS STEWARD. 


Sir,—I am sorry to learn from a letter 
in Tue Ineurrer, of Jan. 26, that the 
Rev. F. T. Reed has formed an anfavour- 
able judgment of, at least, one chapter of 
my little book, “ Half-Hours with the 
Parables,” recently published by the 
Sunday School Association. 

Mr. Reed’s logic, however, is not easy to 
follow. He implies that I have been guilty 
of a “suppression of the truth ” because I 
do not place on record an opinion which, 
as he admits, it is evident Ido not hold. Is 
one bound, then, under penalty of incurr- 
ing a charge of suppressing the truth, in 
writing a short lesson for children, to 
indicate every view that was ever expressed 
adverse to the writer’s own? ‘The con- 
tention does not seem a very reasonable 
one, nor one to which it would often be 
practicable to give effect. In the case of 
the parable of the Unrighteous Steward 
scores or hundreds of different interpreta- 
tations have been put forth; but, in a 
single Sunday-school lesson, is it either 
feasible or desirable to recapitulate them 
_all?. If one makes no such attempt, is he 
fairly chargeable with a suppression of the 
truth ? 


(Swan |, 


| assuming that it was spoken by Jesus. 


THE INQUIRER. 


Mr. Reed thinks that, in dealing with 
this parable, mention ought to have been 
made of the fact “ that scholars, refusing 
to accept it as a genuine utterance, assign 
it to a late period,” and blames me for 
If 
scholars were unanimous in ascribing it to 
an Ebionite source, it would not, of course, 
be right to include it in a book treating of 
the parables of Jesus, but I have yet to 
learn that auy such unanimity exists. In 
the meantime, having formed a_ very 
different estimate of the moral quality of 
the parable from that so vigorously ex- 
pressed by Mr. Reed, I. venture to think 
that it can be attributed to the speaker of 
the Sermon on the Mount without sup- 
posing any mental or moral deterioration 
in him. Readers of the book must be left 
tu judge between the exposition therein 
given and the view of the parable pro- 
pounded by your correspondent. 

J. CrowrHer Hirst. 


QUEEN VICTORIA,* 
BY THE REV. L. DE BEAUMONT KLEIN. 


Te English people know, beyond all 
power of expression, that they have lost a 
mother, a friend in the person of their 
beloved Queen; they know that a great 
glory has departed from their midst; that 
an element of national dignity, of national 
purity, of national stability has ceased to 
be; they know that a strong link between 
the many members of this world-wide 
Empire is no more; they feel that they 
are the poorer for the loss of all the un- 
selfishness, the devotion, the faithfulness 
to duty, the pure example which shone so 
brightly in the character of their great 
Queen. The heart of the nation had be- 
come her throne; on it she rested im- 
movably secure. None of the fictions by 
which it is too often necessary to ‘support 
hereditary claims and to recommend-them 
to the people were necessary in her: case, 
for she was their Queen in her own right, 
as it were, by virtue of the love she gave 
and the love she received, and by an 
assured mutual trust. Thus Queen 
Victoria had the supreme merit of 
realising in her own person, more per- 
fectly than any other’ British ruler of 
Royal birth, the ideal of a constitutional 
sovereign, and she endeared herself so 
deeply to a people at once conservative in 
its instincts and progressive in its aspira- 
tions because she helped materially, in the 
course of her long and brilliant reign, in 
reconciling finally the spirit of a common- 
wealth with the forms and traditions of a 
monarchy. What in the past had been 
more or less the result of conflict became 
under her rule the normal state. Reforms 
in every direction within the ancient fabric 
of the Constitution became possible, and 
were accomplished, or at least inaugurated. 
A spirit of freedom and justice has been 
infused into political, social and religious 
questions during the Victorian age beyond 
anything that previous ages had seen, and 
this was done not by the unwilling and 
ungracious yielding of the Crown, but 
with its sincere, open co-operation. With 
the Queen there was no selfish attempt to 
resist any wishes of the nation which were 
founded on justice, no unwise effort to 
delay the inevitable in the gradual evolu- 
tion of those principles of political and 


* From an Address delivered in Ullet-road 
Church, Liverpool, at a memorial service on Satur- 
day, Feb, 2. 
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religious liberty upon which. the life of 
this country has been established by the 
courage and wisdom of her best children. 
In a word, the supreme merit’ of Queen 
Victoria as a ruler has been this: she 
realised that a modern throne cannot be 
made secure merely upon ancient claims 
or present force; that a people who have 
reached the full consciousness of their 
strength and of their rights must look 
upon a throne so_ established as an in- 
tolerable obstacle, to progress. But she 
understood also what a blessing that 
throne may be which is made to rest upon. 
trust, sympathy, and love; what an 


‘element of peace, stability and orderly 


progress such a throne may be in the 
midst of a free people: She laboured 
during sixty-three years to fulfil that ideal: 
and she has not laboured in vain. Our 
feelings to-day bear witness to that fact. 


Queen Victoria’s throne, established as 
it was in the hearts of her people, has 
become not only the symbol of a glorious 
past, but the promise of a still more 
glorious future. Her reign has unsealed 
to us the vision of a- beneficent Empire 
whose strength is the love of all within it 
as well as the ordered freedom of all and 
the willing co-operation of all towards the 
ideals of prosperity, righteousness and 
peace: an Empire: conferring upon the 
world. the benefit of the long struggles for 
political freedom and.social equity which 
have brought into existence the blessings 
which such an Empire has to give; in 
fact, an Empire whose relation to its 
world-wide dependencies shall be after 
the pattern of the relation which existed 
between Victoria and the English people, 
a relation of love and goodwill and 
mutual trust. We may seem to he yet 
very far from the realisation of such a 
vision; before it canbe realised the 
people who have the power must learn 
from the gentle sovereign, who had the 
needed moderation and love, the value’ and 
use of those qualities. But Queen: Vic- 
toria has set an ideal before us which, J 
believe, will bear its natural fruits in the 
future. She remains the type of the 
modern ruler, as well as the type of the 
perfect soul, untouched by false aims, 
unaffected by ‘the dangers of greatness. 
To politicians she has shown the true way, 
to citizens she has shown the best example 
of citizenship, to women she has shown 
how to reconcile their legitimate aspira- 
tions with the simplicity, the modesty, 
and .the purity which are the most 
beautiful adornments of their sex. And 
now, at this very time, they are bringing 
her remains to their resting-place, close to 
the remains of him who was so dear to 
her, of him from whom she received many 
of the inspirations which her noble 
character has translated into facts for the 
benefit of the State. Already she has. 
entered that immortality which those 
whose lives have been an honour and 
a service to humanity possess, with 
assurance in the hearts of succeeding 


generations, strengthened and comforted 


in their sorrow by the lessons of that 
beautiful life. ‘“ Her children rise up 
and call her blessed.” » $3 
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THE REV. JAMES BLACK, M.A. 
Ir will come as a surprise and a sorrow 
to many of our readers to learn that the 
Rey. James Black, M.A., died in London 
_ after a very brief illness on Jan. 31. Mr. 
Black, who was born in 1834, was a 
graduate of Glasgow University; and, 
after ordination, in 1860, served for some 
time as the minister of the Church of 
Scotland in Canada.. Having become a 
Unitarian, he ministered at Stockport 
(1867-1882), Todmorden (1882-1886) and 
Knutsford (1886-1889). For some years 
he was Missionary Tutor in the Unitarian 
Home Missionary College in Manchester, 
and one of the editors of the Unitarian 
Herald. In 1889 he went to the United 
States and engaged in teachiag there. 
About a year ago he came to England on 
‘a visit, and, after returning to America 
for a brief period, came back to the old 
country a few’months ago. He caught a 
chill while witnessing the proclamation of 
the King at St. James’s Palace. Pneu- 
-monia set in, and he died at Highbury on 
Thursday, Jan. 31, aged sixty-six. The 
funeral took place at Abney Park 
Cemetery on Tuesday, Feb. 5, when the 
Rey. W. Copeland Bowie conducted the 
service. The Rev. Wi G. Cadman, an old 
friend and fellow-minister, was present. 
In the course of a short address of 
appreciation and sympathy, Mr. Bowie 
said :—“‘ For many years Mr. Black lived 
an active and varied life of thought and 
toil, He passed through many different 
stages of thought, and he had experiences 
and trials which at times taxed his 
endurance. A genial friend, a patient 
teacher, a keen observer of men and 
things, he was bright, happy, and hopeful 
until the end. Shortly before his death, 
when last I saw him, he was full of plans 
and schemes, and only lacked opportunity 
or their exercise and fulfilment.” 


Tue change of editor at the Daily News 
office which is one of the most noticeables, 
and perhaps most important, of recent 
events in the world of journalism, has 
been accompanied by the retirement of 
Sir John Robinson, who has completed 
more than half-a-century of distinguished 
service. Sir John has himself recorded 
(Tue Inquirer, July 9, 1892) that his 

_ first experience in journalism was gained 
in connection with this newspaper, which 
im 1847, the date of his coming asa lad 
in his ’teens to London, was the property 
of the late Mr. Richard Kinder. Since 
this modest but not wholly inauspicious 


beginning Sir John has gone far, and the | 


knighthood conferred on him by Queen 
‘Victoria was hailed by all as an honour 
well-won. A man of keen intelligence 
and warm sympathies, he has mingled 
with a remarkable circle of writers and 
- publicists, and we would venture to hope, 
while respectfully.congratulating him on 
his release from his arduous’ office while 
_ still hale and active, that he may find it 
a pleasant occupation of his leisure to 
produce some record of his past experi- 
ences, which could not fail to be of the 
utmost interest and value. 


® ——_—_ + 


THE good actions which we perform in 


this world take form and meet us in the 


world to come.—Habbi Samuel. 


- 


- THE CHILDREN’S COLUMN, 


My Picture. rue 


Ar home I have a little picture, not 
much bigger than one of your copy- 
books. It is not particularly fine on’ 
account of its colour; it has blue, white, 
yellow, light red, and brown—not half the 
colours you have in a paint-box. Nor is 
it treasured because it is a likeness of a 
loved. place. It is like a patcnwork 
cushion, made up of all sorts of different 
scenes, composed together into a complete 
picture. You could hold a looking-glass 
up to a landscape and get a copy of it, but 
you could not geta picture like mine, except 
by bringing “mind” into play, and by 
picking out the best here, and the best 
there, and making them blend together, 
till, though you had not an exact copy of 
any one hedge corner, or lake, or wood, 
or view, you would be in possession of a 
perfect. picture of the poetry. of the 
wonderful earth we live in. A _ painter 
who used to make very brilliant sketches 
was once asked by a purchaser what it 
was that he mixed his paints with, that 
made him able to produce more glorious 
tints than others. The painter replied, 
“‘T mix them with my brains, Sir.’ And 
in the same way the artist, who nearly a 
hundred years ago painted this little 
diamond of a picture, looked at life with 
his mind’s eye as well as with his bodily 
eye, aud so produced a work of art that is 
of greatness because it is full of beautiful 
and true imagination, full of mind. 

Itis a wonderful picture. I often lie 
on the sofa and look at it, and the longer 
and uftener you look at it, so much the 
more you see in it. There is a bridge 
over a river, a quaint but strong bridge of 
fine proportions, and with ivy thickly over 
one buttress of it. The blue river, 
reflecting the almost cloudless summer 
sky overhead, when it has come some 
little distance from under the fine arch, 
makes a little waterfall over some stepping- 
stone rocks across it; on the other side of 
the arch you see that it goes back a long, 
long way tillit winds away and is lost to 
sight where some cliffs stand out; over 
the cliff tops shcw the faint outline of 
mountains, so that, though the river soon 
escapes from the eye, you follow it in 
fancy along all its lovely course through 
green valleys and rocky glens till it 
shrinks to only a little stream bubbling 
over stones and pebbles, and so shallow 
that the cattle can stand init and not wet 
much more than their hoofs. At one side 
of the picture, on the top of a great 
wooded steep, is a.castle; at the other, on 
a smooth level of meadow turf, several 
big, proud trees, and the suggestion of 
snug thatched cottages hidden away 
under their protection. In the distance 
on the water glimmers the white sail of a 
boat, and close at hand in the home- 
meadow a fisherman is fishing from the 


bank. Across the bluenéss of the sky, | 


there is a kind of rainbow of cloud, of 
perfectly pure, clean cloud, with the sun’s 
tints on it like the petals of a white 
hyacinth. 

As I lie on the sofa sometimes, I seem 
to hear a wind stir the leaves of the gréat 
elms, and ruffle the waters of the stream, 
and puff out the sails of the far-away boat. 
Rooks fly out of the high boughs, and the 
clouds begin to slowly, slowly move 
across the sky, and make-the colours of. 
the distant mountain crests change. A. 


traveller now and again passes over the 
bridge, sometimes many together ; some- 
| times a party of rich people belonging 
to the castle, riding on horseback and 
with much state, and gaily-clad servants ; 
sometimes an old cottage woman with a 
load of marketing slung over her 
shoulders, and knitting away as she 
walks along thinking of the children in 
the cottage, for whom she has been to 
the distant village, and for whom she is 
plying the long needles. The fall of the 
waters gushes and splashes; the fisher- 
man swings his rod up with a jerk, and 
finds he has got himself his supper. 
The whole picture lives, and the things 
in it that you see, make you think of 
the country all round about it, and of 
the world and life itself. So it is a 
good picture, because it gives you 
pleasure, and makes you think happily, 
and always has a charm that no 
familiarity can destroy. 

Now—and here comes the reason why I 
have so described the picture to you— 
each one of us has to make our life a 
picture for God and man to see. You 
can make it a bad one, a smudgy copy 
of worthless things; or you can copy 
the best you see—this good quality 
there, this noble idea from here—until, 
when you are old, and your picture is 
nearing completion, it will be seen that 
ib is a true picture, a picture that has 
been drawn and painted by using the 
soul’s eye as well as the body’s. 

And here, just to finish, is a short set 
of notes on the picture you may like to 
have: let us give it an interpretation. 
The bridge, with its true balance and 
scientific strength, let us call the bridge 
of thought and accuracy that hfts man 
over floods he could not otherwise pass. 
Let us call the little waterfall the water- 
fall of mirth and good-humour—and it’s 
a very poor picture that leaves that out, 
small though it be. Then the mountains 
are will and resolution ; and’ the meadows 
kindness and shelter. The strong castle— 
the tower “four-square ’gainst ev'ry wind 
that blows ’—is a sign of true ambition: in 
disorderly times law and protection came 
from it, and in peaceful, it receives all 
who will to rejoice in happiness and 
plenty. The white sails of the boat mean 
enterprise and adventure ; and the design 
and composition of the picture bind all 
these things into a oneness under the 
great clear sky of reverence to God the 
Creator. 

Now, you can 
painters, 


all set to work and be 


Ernest B. Beraam. 


WueEn a man believes in some common 
good, some ideal of justice, for which the 
tears and blood of generations, and his 
own blood and tears, are willingly poured. 
out, then you may scourge or excommuni- 
cate or exile him, but you can never tale 
from him the peace of God.—_May Kendall. 
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THE NEW REIGN. 


We have bidden a last farewell to 
what was mortal of our QuzEn. On 
Friday and Saturday of last week the 
solemn pageant by sea and land pro- 
ceeded, watched with intense sympathy 
by many thousands of people, nobly 
expressive of a great common sorrow 
and of the highest honour worthily 
paid to a revered and beloved Sovereign. 
Then on Monday followed the last more 
private act at Windsor, the final en- 
tombment in the Royal Mausoleum in 
Frogmore Park, hitherto enshrining 
the one memory of ALBERT, and now 
the memory of ALBERT and VicToRIA. 

All that was done on those succes- 
sive days has been vividly described in 
the Daily papers, so that not only those 
who were privileged to be present, but 
the whole people in this country and 
beyond the seas, and sympathetic 
friends in many lands, have been able 
to share with deep emotion in those 
solemn and impressive scenes. _ 

Amid all that has been thus vividly 
impressed upon the memory, and upon 
the heart of those who loved the Qurrn, 
-there was one touch of nature recorded 
by a correspondent of the Daily News, 
which was-no part of the public obser- 
vances, and which, perhaps, ought not 
to have been recorded ; yet we cannot 
but be grateful for the knowledge of it, 
for it brings the Kine nearer to us than 
any other thing that has been told of 
what happened throughout those days. 

After the passage of the Solent on 
Friday week the Royal yacht with its 
silent burden was moored for the night, | 
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while faithful attendants watched from 
hour tohour. The other vessels, which 
had followed, bearing the Kine, the 
German Emperor, and the other Royal 
mourners, were also moored not faraway. 
Then in the silence and alone came 
the Kine, in the midst of that solemn 
vigil under the stars, after the great 
pageant of the day, to stand once more 
by his mother’s coffin, sobbing out his 
grief in secret. We will not break into 
that sacred privacy with any further 
words; but this man is now our Kina, 
with earnest sincerity he has expressed 
his purpose to follow in his mother’s 
footsteps, and we are thankful for 
whatever proves to us that he is of one 
heart with her. With that image of 
the night vigil before us, the son in 
silent, tender commune with. the 
mother, we say with a new depth of 
feeling: Gop bless the Kine! Gop 
save the Kine! 

He and his people have now to face 
the new time. In the Kina’s heart we 
may be assured that ‘his mother’s 
wisdom and grace will abide, that with 
wide experience and the utmost skill 
and. tact, with noble seriousness of 
purpose and great diligence in the 
manifold business of his exalted station, 
he will set himself to fulfil the duties 
of the Throne; and for all citizens of 
this nation and in every dominion of 
the Empire, which circles the earth, if 
this time of mourning is not to be 
fruitless, it must leave a deeper sense 
of responsibility, a new loyalty to the 
highest aims of citizenship, and a fear- 
less determination to bear steadfastly, 
and not in self-interest merely, the 
burden of a mighty trust. 

The QurENn loved peace and gloried 
in the peaceful development of her 
Empire, in the growing powers of self- 
government, which bound the great 
colonies with a new loyalty to the 
mother country, and immeasurably 
strengthened the forces making for 
good in the world. Now, kindled by a 
new devotion to her memory and to her 
ideal of a righteous and beneficent sway, 
it must be the aim of every true citizen 
to withstand the insidious temptations 
of greed and overbearing power, to see 
to it that the British flag, as has been 
its proud boast in the past, shall fly 
only for liberty and honour, and that 
the stupendous forces of the Empire 
shall not be degraded to any base use, 
but shall be knit together for noble 
service, for the defence of the weak, and 
for the furtherance in every quarter of 
the globe of the highest interests of 
humanity. 

The Qunen loved the humblest of her 
people, and had an overflowing pity for 
all sufferers ; she delighted in the pro- 
gress of knowledge and the spread of all 
beautiful, compassionate, and uplifting 
influences, especially among those who 
had the heaviest burdens to bear. Thus 
again, she sets the right standard for 
our strenuous endeavours, if we would 
be faithful citizens. As we desire to 
maintain the greatness of our country 


and.its power for good in the world, we } 


must look at home, and face the terrible 
and destructive evils which are sapping 
the manhood of our people.. The Kina 
has already done splendid work in 
furtherance of beneficent charities and 
in the attempt to grapple with the 
question of the housing of the poor. 
We may be confident that his sympathy 
and active countenance will go with all 
such endeavours, which are among the 
most urgent needs of our time; and so 
too with education, which must make 
immediate and pressing demands, not 
only to maintain the commercial pros- 
perity of the country, but to assure the 
physical, no less than the mental and 
moral well-being of the whole people. 


The worship of wealth must be resisted,. 


the craving for excitement, the dreadful 
canker of insidious vice ;. against all 
these a mighty and redeeming force 


arises when the higher gifts of life are 


widely shared, and such purity and 


noble simplicity of tastes and aims as- 


made the QunEN’s life so beautiful. To 
this end the true ideal of education for 
the whole people, in every rank of life, 
is to be maintained ; and it is perfected 
when the reverence and natural piety of 


heartfelt religion..dominate the whole, 


and bring the spirit of Curisr to purify 
and replenish all the springs of life. 


The reign of a pure and noble woman 


has bestowed incalculable blessings on 
our people. Gop grant that the new 
reign may be marked by a renewed 
consecration of the manhood of this 
country to the noblest ideals, with the 
same standard of purity and honour 
for men as for women, that the glory 
of our people’s strength may be not 
only maintained and rescued from 
shameful and imminent destruction, 
but may rise to a height as yet un- 
known, and thus build in the hearts 
and homes of this country and of our 
people beyond the seas the noblest 
possible memorial to the blessed 
memory of the woman, ,wife, and 
mother who was so long our QuEEN ! 


THE QUEEN, 


i 


Tue shades have fall’n, O God, upon our 
land. a 

Wars have not left so bare and desolate 

The heart of England, but a loss more 


great 
Than that of those who died at her com- 
mand ; 
Can give a deeper pang. All blind we 


grope 
Upon the summit of remember’d years, 

Gazing into the future, dumb with tears, 
And worn with sorrow. Have we dared 


to hope : 

That death would cease to crave the 
sacrifice 

Of what we most did cherish, when the 
glow .; 


Of the oncoming century was seen ? 

For that half-uttered faith a costly price 

The hour demands—ah, costlier than we 
know !— 

And now her Empire mourns its silent 
Queen. » ie 


$a Ne 
Gone 


s 
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Give place to sorrow, wrapp'd in mourn- 
ing weeds 
One short, sad hour: then raise thy dust- 
crowned head, 
Look once again upon the royal dead, 
O England ; then recall the urgent needs 
Of thy discouraged state, and in her name 
Who sought to knit the Empire in one 
RG Se ob 
- Of mutual trust, too ardent to despond, , 
~ “Resume the struggle for enduring fame, 
Because her life has fed the springs of 
thine, Reet? 
And sent it forth replenished, vigorous, 
pure, 
To animate fresh worlds; 
because 
“She loved her people, and could well 
divine 
Their great necessities, not less endure 
All griefs for them—be zealous for our 


yea, most, 


~~ cause ! 
| Il. 
. Dare we, remembering with what tireless 
zest 


Her braiu, her hands, her strong heart 
-.. work’d for us, 

Relapse from deeds that raise the glorious 
[deals of old-time, and yearn for rest 
While every hour?’new claims, new terror 
site brings, FESS ss 4 
_ And tidings of disaster come to. shake 

Sad hearts, too vers’d in misery to break, 

With one more apprehension? Noble 

things 

Must yet be done to keep our children free, 

Our Empire firm, our honour unimpair’d ; 
- Oh, then, shall we, reaping where one has 

sown 

Who now lies mute for ever, idly see 

How ills are done, that yet might be re- 


2. pair’d, ae 
Could men but feel the wrong is all their 
own? 
IV. 
“Dear land she wept and smil’d for! Tears 
must flow 


A little—yet the sun looks forth again 

_ Already through the 

eee k 

The good perform their actions, but the 
glow 

Of their indomitable faith illumes 

Each cranny of our dull, disorder’d days,’ 

Till holier impulses beneath those rays 

Of light supreme are born, and truth 

' resumes : 

Her temple in the soul. O royal one, 

Strong in the simple habits thou hast 
taught, ; 

Enrich’d for ever by that selfless love 

Which drew thy subjects’ hearts, the past 


is gone ; 
But that which glorified it fills our 
: thought, — - 
“And shall re-knit the souls we long to 
prove. eae 


Laura G. Ackroyp. 


' Wuen we burn our boats the victory is 
half won. This is emphatically true in 
spiritual life, and what is the matter with 
a great many of us is simply that we 
refuse to burn our boats. We are never 
sure that the realm of the higher life will 
-yeward our exploration, and we always 
want to see our way back again quite 
clearly before we start.—May Kendall, 
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clouds; for not in, 


CHOOSE LIFE. 

“TI call heaven and earth to witness 
against you this day, that I have set before 
thee life and death, the blessing and the 
curse : therefore choose life, that thou maye: 
live, thou and. thy: seed: to love the Lord 
thy God, and to obey his voice, and to cleave 


unto him: for that is thy life, and |the 


length of thy days.” 
I 


1. Tue beginning of. this new age must, 
be to Unitarianism either the beginning 
of a holier and stronger life, or the be- 
ginning of death. Jf we go on as we are 
going, and seek neither to amend our 
direction nor our pace, it is the beginning 
of death. Unless we thrive as a com- 
munity more, much more, than we have 
thriven in-the nineteenth century, our 
churches in the third millennium will be 
living, not on their faith, but on their 
endowments; and unless we love more, 
pray more, think more, spend more, work 
more than has been our habit, we shall 
not thrive. 

2. “Speak unto the children of Israel 
that they go forward” has been the text 
of many sermons of, late;. and : those 
listeners who were not born to this freedom 
have remembered the Egyptian bondage 


‘from which God led them forth. Have 


they not felt bitterly, as I felt at Leeds, 
when a stern voice told me rather to’ die 
in the wilderness than return to the flesh- 
pots. of servitude, that something better 
than the fleshpots had been’ left behind ? 
This is the place, surely, here between 
Elim and Sinai, where the manna ought to 
be falling, and all our host should gather a 
certain rate every day. Why isit withheld, 
when we hear of such plentiful showers 
in the Land of Goshen? Why has 
Aaron’s rod ceased to bud, while the 
wands of Pharaoh’s magicians are bur- 
geoning so proudly ? 

3. Is it a law of nature that as a man 
begins to think more clearly, and to 
believe less blindly, he shall worship with 
less joy and faith? Is religion illogical ? 
Be not deceived: God is not mocked ; 


nor, does He deal in mockery with; His 


children. . The manna falls, but we do not 
go out. to gather a certain rate every day. 
Religion is not merely God’s gift to man: 
it is God’s gift through man.’ We fail of 
the joy because we do not earn it. Our 
miserable plight is evidence, not of our 
misfortune, but of our fault. It is not to 


-be remedied by whining, but by work. 


4. So far we all agree. Or, perhaps 
not? Some reader, perhaps, thinks that 
we have done as much as the rest, and 
wonders, wistfully, why we are not equally 
blessed. It may be that we have—though 
I doubt it—but we ought to have laboured 
more abundantly than they all. Unto 
whom much.is given, of him shall much be 
required. So far, then, we are taken to 
agree: we must work. But what:must we 
do, and: how must we do it? Unfortu- 
nately we have no Moses, and our.tent of 
meeting is only pitched once in three years. 
As being the especial exponents of, man’s 
brotherhood, we are the least brotherly of 
all the, sects. An Egyptian is an Egyptian, 
and looks to Pharaoh. Moab has a synod, 
dear to all Moabites. What are we, and 
what have we? We are any number of 
things; we have a meeting-tent of 
Ephraimites, Manassites, ‘ Zebulonites, 
Benjamites, and other non-Canaanite and 


_ kindred tribes. Therein we have great 


searchings of heart for the divisions of 
Reuben. . Why, we plaintively ask each 
other, did Dan remain in ships and Asher 
in his breaches? J think I know, and a 
little later I will tell what I think; but 

I must give another answer to my two 
questions, This is what we are, what we 
have, in: outward semblance.. What are 


we, what have we, in real meaning ? 
+. 9» We area religious community: we 


have a special and peculiarly glorious 
mission. 

6. As I wrote this last sentence I heard 
the newsboys calling in the street, ‘Death 
of Queen Victoria,” and while I stayed my 
pen, in deep respect for the good woman 
who has gone, in solicitous musing what 
this might mean for England, there came 
solemn words into my memory. Jn the 
year that King Uzziah died, Isaiah saw the 
Lord, and heard His voice, saying, Whom 
shall I send, and who will go for us? 
Then said he, Here am I, send me. This 
year will be called the year that Queen 
Victoria died : will it be called the year of 
our consecration, the year of the begin- 
ning of our message? | There is the vision 
of the Lord for us, if. we will see it; fire 
for our lips, if we seek it; the burden of 
the message is ours already—we are sent on 
God’s business: for God’s sake let us go 
and do His bidding. 

7. Weare a religious community: but 
we lack religion. “We have a special:and 
glorious mission, but we need greater 
zeal, better methods, in performing it. 


II. 


8. We lack religion. Not we only, alas; 
the world is irreligious ; but our own lack 
lies nearest, and must be our first -con- 
cern. Of such religion as we have we 
are ashamed. In public life, business or 
society we often do things, and refuse to 
do others, because of our Father’s will: 
but we have always another reason to 
offer the world, because the world would 
laugh at our true one. This is bad, and 
should be amended; in season, if not out 
of season, we ought. to acknowledge our 
‘Master. Shall we begin the new century 
and the new reign by raising God’s stan- 
dard, and on occasion saluting it P 

9. But this is not the worst. We lack 
religion, in the sense that we do not lead 
all our life in the consciousness of His 
presence. Our practical materialism is 
very gross, and the more wicked, because 
we have knowledge of the eternal, 
invisible things. The vilest of sins is to 
use ideal insight as a luxury, and. not 
as an incentive.. We use our visions of 
the Kingdom of God to make a theme for 
Sunday talk, or to minister (for we must 
not shirk the real, sad truth) to our 
spiritual vanity. Because we see the 
needs of men more clearly than some, we 
pose in our own eyes as if we loved them 
yore. .We do not love, because we do 
not pray. To realise God, so faras human 
spirits may, is to realise the absolute 
importance of God’s will. Such realisa- 
tion ‘implies self-surrender, and one 
moment. of real self-surrender to God’s 
will has power to vitalise many days of 
our life. If we pray, then, we strive ; 
and though the frailty of our nature 
hampers our striving, though we fail often 
and sin often, yet that effort is our 
salvation. But do we pray, and strive? 
or do we not content ourselves with a life 
whose main elements are those of the 
‘world, modified only, not commanded and 
transformed, by the: Spirit? I say that 
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Unitarianism is failing because Unitarians 
are not faithful to God. Their purpose is 
not fixed, their sacrifice is grudging and 
measured. Our first and deepest need is 
the ‘need of real prayer, real pre et 
sincerity in God’s service. 


10. Some of the tasks to whose joyful 


performance such prayer will prompt us 
are, in my mind, plain to view; and, for 
lack'of Moses, a Levite of the rank and 
file ventures to propound them. First of 
all, we must find means to reach ‘the 
masses,’’ that is to'say, our brethren.. We 
ministers need help in this, our special 
duty. Wedo not seem able to find the 
‘words that have wings, the phrases that 
pierce. We need a language that shall go 
home instantly to men’s hearts, with 
urgency of personal appeal. When Mr. 
Wood, at the Sheffield Conference, depre- 
eated our stress on “truth” because it 
Rindered our access to souls, I thought he 
‘was wrong; now lam sure he was right. 
Not that we must be disloyal to truth, but 
that an ineffective preaching of truth is not 
unlike a lie. We must somould our pure 
truth (I do not say, or mean, adulterate 
it) that the man in the street, and in the 
workman’s lodging-house, can. understand 
it; more than that, must understand it, 
because he feels it. Volunteers are called 
for to labour at this task—to find the 
right words to carry home our gospel to 
all men’s hearts. 

11. Next, there is another field ripe for 
harvest, where the sickles of keen and 
strenuous intellects must be wielded. 
We are God’s agents in the world, and the 
world needs much repair. The sin and 
misery in large cities weighs more and 
more upon our conscience. Hach of our 
‘churches does its little best, or something 
less; to heal symptoms. But that is not 
‘enough. -As*God’s agents, we are called 
‘upon to do more than tinker’ and patch. 
“We must set to work with all our united 
power on the problem of . removing the 
causes of sin and misery. « It is our simple 
duty to give our leisure and the sweat of 
our’ brain to devise sane measures of 
sweeping social reform, and to give our 
labour, our money, our lives to bring 
them to pass. Slums, overcrowding, 
industrial feuds, sweating, drunkenness, 
harlotry, eruelty of all kinds—every sordid 
phenomenon of the workaday world is our 
common concern. We are not worth a 
denominational name unless we are 
collectively at war with all these things. 
It is not enough to declare war, we must 
wage war ; and the first step is to hold 
councils of war, with earnest intention to 
find the blows that will tell, and then to 
strike home. 

12. Money will be needed, and I must 
.speak a plain word about money. Some 
few men I know who have consecrated 
their money to God; many more who 
occasionally give Him a gratuity. The 
reluctance of rich men to give of their 
superfluity is a disgrace to their theistic 
profession. Let me take one obvious 
example, and be, like the prophet, “ very 
bold.” What is the average stipend of a 
Unitarian minister? Would you like to 
live on it?. “But, of course, being a 
minister, he has accepted the necessary 
conditions. The ministry has compensa- 
tions of its own, of a higher kind than 
money can bring.” Doubtless, but is it 
very gracious of you to plead that, asa 
substitute for increasing his income? 
Why not take a share in his ‘‘ compensa- 
tions,” by sharing his sacrifice? Not, of 


course, in his degree, but in your own 
funded, and therefore exalted, fashion. 
I do not ask you to starve yourself of 
books, as he is starved; or to rob your- 
self of the means of artistic culture, as he 


‘is robbed; a contribution such as sball 
‘make no practical difference in your way 


of living, will make a very practical 
difference indeed in his. In sober sad- 
ness, do you really think that a ledger 
clerk’s stipend is enough for your instruc. 
tor in spiritual things? Is that your 
estimate of his work—the work he ought 
to do? And do you Unitarians: know 
that among all the sects of any standing 
in this land you pay your ministers least, 
and give them least voice in affairs, and 
demand the highest standard in Som 
sermons ? * 

13. “Iam sorry I cannot come to your 
meetings. I have so many things to 
attend to.” What minister does not know 
the excuse? Able men are so apt to be 
engaged elsewhere when they are wanted 
for church work. Does not the church 
stand first? Personal labour is urgently 
needed everywhere in our church institu- 
tions., I will-not dwell:on this, for if a 
man’s religion is sincere, it is active; and 
if itis not sincere, we do not want his 
activity. 

14. Each church does its little best, I 
said, or less, to cleanse its neighbourhood 
of misery and sin. Alas, it is generally 
less. At Hurst-street, in Birmingham, 


there are many agencies always at work 


to help the poor, the wretched, the fallen, 
such as might well be imitated wherever 
a Unitarian church can live. I name that 
place because I know it: there are other 
missions, I hope, whence useful lessons 
could be learned. Why are we not all 
doing that sort of work—plain, direct 
Samaritanism for the sufferers nearest our 
door? The obvious reasons are the lack 
of helpers and of money: the deeper 
reason is the lack of religion. Where 
dwells the spirit of prayer, which is the 
spirit of love, there is all kindliness made 
possible. “The Fatherhood of God and 
the Brotherhood of Man”: it is either a 
gospel or a blasphemy. We, who take 
those words on our lips, are helping our 
brothers, or else insulting God. 


BR. W. Loumts. 
(To be conctuded.) 


Ir the prayer, “Thy will be done,” 
seems far beyond us, yet can we not, in the 
very next choice we make, surrender our 
own will, just now? With no thought for 
the morrow, can we not take from God 
to-day the daily bread of sacrifice? We 
know that if we do our ears will be 
opened to the Spirit’s witness, and aspira- 
tion will cast out despair, and a quickened 
conscience vanity. Only let us be true to 
the beginnings of spiritual life. The man 
who finds the ocean is not he who turns 
with scorn from the tiny mountain brook, 
but he who follows it, patiently yet 
courageously, as it broadens and deepens 
on to the sea.—May Kendall. 


/ 

"* See Mr. F. J. Nettlefold’s letter about Chan- 
ning House in last week’s INqurrER. The writer 
takes it for granted, as it must be, that many of 
our ministers are quite unable to pay for the due 
education of their children. « Is not this disgraceful 
and horrible? And is not the right course for you 
to remove such inability, instead’ of providing 
piecemeal charities to gover £0me | of its more 
scandalous effects? .. 


ANCOATS HALL, MANCHESTER. 


Ancoats Hatt is in one of the gloomy 
and poverty-stricken districts of Man- 
chester, with dark, ugly masses of factory 
building, squalid houses, and dimly- 
lighted, uninviting little shops all around 
it, and in the close embrace of the Mid- 
land Railway goods station, where engines 
whistle and shunt, and carriages bang 


together by night and. by day, and from 


early morning huge waggons come forth. 
laden with barrels of beer and other 
heavy commodities, 

In some ways it is a contrast to its 
present surroundings. An old mansion, 
it reminds one of times less distant than 
the imagination readily pictures, when it 
was set among fields and cottages, a clear 
stream, and a pure sky. Almost alone in. 
the district, it remains the same in sub-. 
stance and form, though it has not escaped 
the coating of dirt which envelopes every- 
thing. There wnitewash seems scarce, or 
speedily becomes black, and blackwash is 
continuous and persistent. Dirty streets, 
dirty buildings, dirty canal, dirty stream, 
dirty sky—all is dirty. What wonder - 
that there are dirty clothing, dirty flesh, 
dirty homes! People do but accommo- 
date themselves ‘to their environment in 
accord with the doctrine of the survival of 
the. fittest. The dirtyyaman who is not 
sensitive in regard to filth and vermin is 
fittest to survive in Ancoats; if he learn 
to need cleanliness and physical purity of 
surroundings he may be advancing to a 
higher and safer life; but he is unfitted 
for his present. dwelling-place and work. 

Grime and mud and smoke surround 
Ancoats Hall, blacken its walls, darken 
its windows, and generally encase it in a’ 
shroud; but the sway of blackness is 
modified within the building; there, 
among the many pictures which line the 
walls are fine engravings of lovely scenery 
and beautiful buildings, casts of world- 
renowned statuary and other reproduc- 
tions of fine designs, together with a 
smaller number of original works of art. 
A written description of the aim of the 
work and its meaning is attached to each 
picture. Though the dirt of the district . 
cannot be -excluded, something very» 
different of life purpose and possibilities: 
is expressed within the building, an ideal 
requiring purity and cleanliness and the 
cultivation of the intellect and of the per- 
ception of beauty, of moral and intellec- 
tual and physical soundness; ideals 
which are at war with those which are 
materialised in the gaunt factory build- 
ings, the filthy waters, and the other sordid 
surroundings of the people outside. Were 
the dirt entirely excluded, the institution — 
would be merely a plantation of other life 
in the midst of that of Ancoats, but still 
different from it, and without influence 
upon it. Some efforts to improve the 
condition of people in slums have resulted 
in little more than a visitation of quite 
other people on certain occasions to hold 
converse with each other in a place remote 
from their usual assemblies. It is not so 
at Ancoats Hall. The unwashed multi- 
tudes flow in to the weekly concert given 
by gifted, and often well-known, musi- 
cians, and to the weekly entertainment 
for children, with no more restraint upon 
the untidiness and aged. shabbiness of 
dress than would be met at one of the 
neighbouring public-houses, The dirty 


multitude flocks in as if it were at home 
there, and sits facing one of Watts’s fine 
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pictures (presented by the artist) to hear 
a performance of the music of Beethoven, 
Mendelssohn, or Handel. 

_ Alarge meeting of mothers is conducted 
weekly. The cripples of the neighbour- 
hood (and they are mavy) are gathered 


together that they may be amused and 


cared for in a way they do not often ex- 
perience elsewhere. 
ous Toynbee Debating Society meets 


here and has freedom of spéech secured ' 
for it, and avails’ itself of its'freedom by} 


the expression of very varying opinions 
under an able president. Women as well 
as men are members on payment of the 
stipulated sixpence a year ; but the women 
having shown themselves disinclined to 
speak out their thoughts in the presence 
of the men, they are being encouraged by 
a Fawcett Debating Society, from which 
men are excluded, There are courses of 
léctures’ on philosophy, art, and literature 
given by professors and other learned 
folks, and a lecture complete in itself is 
delivered every Monday evening; classes 
are:held for the school children, at which 
lessons are given which can be illustrated 
by objects in the gallery, and such agree- 
able breaks in the ordinary routine of 
school days are counted as part of the 
scholar’s school time. A choral society, 
founded some years ago, has reached a high 
standard of excellence, so that no critic 
need ‘say, “ Very good for Ancoats”’; he 
need merely say» ‘* Very good” when he 
has heard its performance. A poor man’s 
lawyer is in attendance regularly to give 
gratuitous advice. 

The University Settlement, which has 
its home at the Ancoats Art Museum, 
consists of a few residents and a large 
number of associates and workers who 
carry forward all these and many other 
branches of the work. There used to be 
a Men’s House near at hand, but being 
without a warden, it has broken up. 
Ruskin Hall, however, about a hundred 
yards away, in Every-street, a house 
remaining from earlier days, and larger 
than most in the neighbourhood, has 
accommodation for eight’ men, and sends 
some earnest and hearty helpers to the 
Art Museum—men who, after a day’s 
work in Manchester, devote their evenings 
to study and to the service of their neigh- 
bours. A few women reside at the Art 
Museum: there have been more ; there 
should be more again. Other workers 
come, some almost daily, many for 
settled regular work which is carried 
on under the superintendence | of 
Miss Crompton, the Warden. Some 
‘who come regularly to take their part 
in the work of the settlement have been re- 
sidents in past times, and) are thus the 
more capable of giving their services with 
good effect when they are there. Often 
workers find the possibility of taking meals 
or staying the night a great convenience 
when helping at the Museum. In the 
absence of a Men’s House, a maseuline 
--yisitor is occasionally permitted to stay 
at the Ancoats Hall, and hence this article 
comes to be written: Such visitor finds 
as much comfort as anyone ought to desire 
whose purpose is to bridge over the gulf 
between Dives and Lazarus, or even to 
know. how the poor live, and may sleep 
very comfortably, unless the shrill shriek of 
the Midland Railway engines and the 
bangingiof their waggon buffers disturb his 
peace. But most tired people soon cease. 


to worry about such things when they get 
used to them. The settlers, with any 
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The large and vigor-. 


visitors there may be, take their meals in 
a large warm kitchen, whose woodwork is 
painted a colour not far removed from 
Much is lost of 
the simplicity of life when people for- 
sake the kitchen and take to a dining«' 


‘Ruskin’s favourite blue. 


room for their meals; and a homel 


eater, as also in the presence of the glow- 


ing fire itself which, invwinter at least, is 


not readily compensated in the more pre- 


tentious home, save at great expense and 


by a machinery that, breaking down in the 
use, often produces half-warm viands and 


a shivery atmosphere for the early riser | 


to start the day with ere his business 
begins. 

There is an atmosphere of ‘sympathy 
for the poor and understanding of them 
combined with a considerable degree of 
culture and the belief that whatever 
knowledge or beauty or. refinement 
is of permanent value ought to belong 
to Ancoats not less than Didsbury or 
Bowdon. The average drawing-room and 
commercial tone and manner of speech 
about ‘the people” is as much. out of 


place at Ancoats Hall as would be the 
ordinary style of dress at an Ancoats 


concert in a drawing-room.. It is some- 


thing to have secured such an influence 
and to have brought a considerable number 
of the people who have a fairly large 
share of the good things of this: world 
knowledge, education, culture, money— 
into a true relationship to those who need 
them. They would probably be the last 
to deny that-they learn as much as they’ 
teach and gain from the poor as many 
benefits as they give; but, fortunately, 
such calculations are unusual among the 
people who. are earnestly at work. One 
of the most promising signs for the future 
greatness of! England, to set against many 
painful and distressing symptoms of the 
last few years, is typified in such sights as 
that observed ata recent settlement party 
at. Ancoats, when the hall was decorated 
and thrown open to a concourse of the 
inhabitants of the district. 
ciates and other workers well organised 


Many asso- 


did their appointed share of the arrang- 


ing and carry out of the feeding and 


entertaining; young men from Ruskin 
Hall were seen tenderly carrying deformed 
and ponderous cripples in dusty and 
dingy attire to reserved seats that they, 
the privileged ones, might be sure of a 
good view; and there was an object- 
lesson in Fraternity, anyone who wanted 
to hold aloof from. anybody else being 
decidedly incongruous and inconvenient. 
The people who are engaged in .this 
work are cheerful folks. ‘Those who give 
their energies to even the most trouble- 
some tasks are seldom so unhappy and 
gloomy asthose who sit at homeand deplore 
their own unsatisfied wants. 
wholesome fun among the folks who. con- 
gregate at Ancoats Hall. The intellectual 
and artistic side of the work gives a 
certain distinction to their humour, and 


seldom is ‘society”’ enlivened by such > 
witticisms as sometimes play around the |. 


serious work of the settlement. One 
wonders why more of the leisured people 


do not seek to associate with their 
neighbours of the slums that they may 


intelligently serve them, and know how to 
live a more wholesome life. 
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| , if 


There is | 


What is 
needed is not patronage, the visitation. 
| of superiors in purse or person with [gifts 


gi 


eee, 


of money or of knowledge poured down 
from above, but a friendly sympathy and 
desire to learn as well as to teach, and to 
realise. the common brotherhood. Small 
in comparison with the needs of even 


fone of the many districts of one of 
: ; ¥'| the many towns 
comfort and satisfaction may be found 
in the quick transference of focd frdém 
the fire to the: table, and thus to the 


which foree their 
weaker citizens into dreary and over- 
crowded monotony of life, the activi- 
ties. of Ancoats Hall show the spirit in 


‘which the problems of poverty and dirt 


and gloom ‘are to'be met and the way of 
learning to understand them. There isno 
sectarian or partisan taint about © the 
the place. Only those are excluded who 
excludé themselves by their own narrow-- 
ness. There is something prophetic of a 
better age in the mingling of: classes, 
creeds, parties and characters in practical 
human fellowship of aspiration and good- 
will, which is practical Christianity. 


PrrestueyY Prin.. 


THE HIGH PEAK CHAPELS. 


Tue recent establishment. of the Holi- 
day Home of the Manchester . District 
Sunday School Association, at Great 
Hucklow, has aroused considerable interest 
in the High Peak of Derbyshire, and in 
our little. group of non-subscribing con- 
gregations, :there..-Two. of these con- 


| gregations—Bradwell and. Great. Hucklow 


—were founded .by the Rev. W. Bagshaw, 
“the Apostle of the: Peak,” who for the 
eleven years preceding 1662 was vicar of 
Glossop. The other congregation—Flage 


‘-—was founded in 1839. Bradwell and 


Great Hucklow have always been united 
under one ‘pastor, while Flage has never, 
except for one short period, had a settled 
minister. For twenty years the late Mr. 
Charles Woollen, of Sheffield, one of our 
most. devoted lay workers, made Flagg his 
special care, and since his death the Rev. 
J. Ellis, of Sheffield, has looked after it. 
Bradwell and Great Hucklow are in the 
district..covered by the North Midland 
Association, which renders them generous 


financial aid; Flagg is not associated with 
any union. ' 


The joint pastorate of Bradwell and 
Great. Hucklow having recently fallen 
vacant, it appeared to a number of gentle- 
men interested in the Peak and in our 
congregations, there, that an effort ought 
to be made to. bring all our work in the 
High Peak district under the direction of 
one responsible minister, and that a gentle- 
man should be secured for the post, whose 
character and abilities afforded promise of 
successful leadership. 

The appoimtment of a strong and 
experienced man seemed’ all the more 
important. in’ view of the development of 
Great Hucklow as a holiday resort for the 
scholars and teachers, of our schools. 
About. one thousand. of these younger 
members of our congregations spent their 
holidays in: Great. Hucklow last summer. 
The advantage of a. wise.and sympathetic 
pastoral oversight of this great summer 
gathering of our young people will be at 
once obvious. : 

A. Committee has, therefore, been 
orgattised, representative of all the towns 
converging on the High Peak—namely, 
Manchester, Sheffield, Nottingham, Ches- 
terfield, and Derby—to be known as the 
High Peak Chapels Sustentation Com- 
mittee. The objects of the Committee 
aré to foster the life of our congregations 
in the High Peak, and to afford the 
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which would have to be met by the congre- 
gational collections and new and increased 
subscriptions. ‘Lhe Committee expressed 
confidence that the work of. the new mis- 
sionary would not be allowed to be crippled 
for lack of sufficient monetary support. 

The report of the Rey. R. S. Redfern, 
from Crewe, recorded steady, progressive 
work,-and added: ‘‘ We have many diffi- 
eulties, but they are not overwhelming, and 
they could be overcome by greater enthusi- 


opportunity for rendering assistance in 
the work of the Holiday Home. Its 
business will be primarily to guarantee 
the regular payment of the stipend of the 
minister chosen by the local congregations, 
and to this end it has been agreed that. it! 
shall receive all moneys from all available! 
sources—endowments, grants, subscrip- 
tions, and local contributions, which it will 
endeavour to supplement as far as may be 
necessary. 

Circumstances connected with the health 
of his family having compelled the removal 
of the Rev. Sydney H. Street, B.A., from 
Manchester, the Committee announce that 
he has accepted the invitation of the local 
congregations—Bradwell, Great Hucklow, 
and Flagg—to become their minister, and 
that he has also undertaken the position 
of Superintendent of the Holiday Home, 
on the promise of their support. They 
are strongly of opinion that no wiser or 
better appointment could have been made. 
Mr. Street has been in close touch with 
the Holiday Home ever since its commence- 
ment, and was himself one of the origina 
tors of the movement out of which it has 
grown. His long and devoted work at 
the Renshaw Street Mission is also a 
sufficient guarantee of the earnestness 
and ability with which he will organise 
and administer the large pastoral charge 
now committed to bis care. , 

Mr. Street will probably take up his 
work in the High Peak about the end of 
April. In the meantime the Committee is 
endeavouring to raise sufficient: funds to 
guarantee him in his position there. Mr. 
J. Dendy is chairman of the Committee, 
the Rey. Charles Peach is secretary, and 
the Rev. L. Scott is treasurer. The Rev. 
8. A. Steinthal is also a member of the 
Committee. A vety earnest appeal is made 
for help. There is just now a remarkable 
development of new life at Bradwell 
under the devoted leadership of Mr. C. A. 
Smith, one of our most earnest lay- 
workers; Hucklow, from its association 
with the Holiday Home, offers also a most 
interesting field of work, while the long 
and faithful witness of the little congre- 
gation at Flagg is worthy of all encourage- 
ment. Opportunities or new work are 
also presenting themselves in other direc- 
tions, and altogether the time is most 
opportune for a forward movement in this 
district, Any help will be warmly appre- 
ciated. Subscriptions should be sent to 
the treasurer, the Rev. L. Scott, Great 
Hucklow, Eyam, Sheffield. 


business-like organisation.”’ 

The report of the Rev. J. M. Mills, from 
Bootle, recorded that before his settlement 
at the Free Church, in September, in 
succession to the Rev, H. W. Hawkes, the 
interior of the hall had been eftectively 
painted and decorated at Mr. Hawkes’s 
expense, and the Ladies’ Sewing Society 
had devoted £15 to the purchase of carpets, 
cushions, &c. The congregation was in a 
prosperous condition, and full of hope for 
the future, : 

The report of the Liscard congregation, 
though recording a year of transition from 
one ministry to another, was also confident 
for the future; as was also the report of the 
Rev. H. D. Roberts as missionary of the 
Association. 


The CHarrman, in moving the adoption 
of the report and balJance-sheet, said that 
the spirit which inspired the work of that 
Association was laying the foundations of 
a great and noble cause; they were not 
merely holding the ideals of pioneers, but 
were carrying out those ideals in actual 
life. 

Mr. A. S. TuHew, in seconding, laid 
stress upon the importance of the new 
effort, which had resulted in the appoint- 
ment of a missionary to superintend the 
work of the Association. 

The Rev. R. A. Armsrrone moved a 
resolution of cordial appreciation of the 
work of the Revs. R. 8. Redfern and J. M. 
Mills, and of the Liscard congregation, 
and in heartily welcoming the Rev. H. D. 
Roberts as missionary of the Association, 
expressing the determination “to support 
him to the best of their ability in his 
endeavours to extend, with those already 
engaged in the work, the influence of a 
liberal religious faith.’ He said that 
many friends were absent that night 
because of the deep loss they had all sus- 
tained in the passing away of the Queer, 
whose noble character was the expression 
of genuine religion. The work of the Rev. 
R. S. Redfern was continuing: steadfastly 
and truly. Outpost duty often brought 
credit and renown, but for the missionary 
it must generally be solitary; yet Mr. 
Redfern’s influence was growing and 
spreading wide. He (Mr. Armstrong) 
was impressed with the greatly increased 
achievements at Liscard and Bootle, com- 
pared with those of only a few years agc, 
and to-day the Garston report was not 
unlike what Liscard and Bootle were. The 
Sunday services being carried on at St. 
Helens showed the progress of the Asso- 
ciation. The figures contained -in the 
reports of the attendance could not be 
taken to represent the spiritual work done, 
yet they showed what an increasing: 
number had come under the influence of 
the broad and free religious life of their 
churches. 

The resolution was seconded by Mr. R. 
Roszrnson and the Revs. R. 8S. Reprern, 
J. Mortey Mruts, H. D. Roserts, Mr. 
Row3anps (secretary of Liscard Congre- 
gation), and the Rev. J. L. Haren (the 
missionary at Hamilton-road) responded. 

The Committee was then elected, and a 
vote of thanks to the President for his 


_ LIVERPOOL DISTRICT MISSION. 
ARY ASSOCIATION. 


Tue annual meeting of this Association 

was held on Friday evening, Feb, 1, in 
the Hope-street Church Hall, Liverpool, 
the President, the Rev. L. de B. Kurry, 
D.Se., in the chair. Letters of regret for 
absence were read from Sir J. T. Brunner, 
Bart, M.P., Messrs. W. Rathbone, W. B. 
Bowring, and others. 


The report of the Committee opened with 
a reference to the great loss sustained by the 
death of Mr. H. J. Cook, who was one of 
the founders of the Association, and for 
many years its treasurer. Having referred 
to the work of the past year, in terms which 
we need notrepeat here, as the ground was 
covered in our $f Provincial Letter’’ of Jast 
week, the report pointed out that the 
balance of £101 in hand indicated only a 
temporary financial repletion, and that the 
estimate of expenses for the present year, 
with its new work, showed-a deficit of £200, 


fit 


asm,iand more earnest devotion, and a more: 


a eee 
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services during the year, and for his con- 
duct in the chair that evening, et the 
proceedings. 

It may be noted™here that services are 
being held by the Rev. H. D. Roberts at 
seven P.M. every Sunday evening at the 
Assembly Rooms, Hardshaw-street, St. 
Helens, preceded by “ Open Talks to 
Men” at 3.30 p.m. 


aaa : ‘ 
THE CREED’ OF THE ‘PIOUS 
AGNOSTIC. 


I xnow not if this Universal Frame — 
Has goodness at its core 
Such as I mean when “ Loving Lord” I 
name re 
The Being T adore. 


I only know that Being as the source 
Of all that here is best,. 
Bending the’ stubborn will with gentle 
force, 
Giving the weary rest. 


I know not if a Father's constant care,.. 
Which perfect Wisdom guides—. 
Though dire distress so. Pits he creatures 
share— 
Their lot for all poe 


I only know that it is Love supreme, 
Tender and wise 28 well, 
That. gives me faith; and hope when all 
things seem 
Dark as the gates of hell. 


I know not where the nah has been 
reveal’d 
Of things beyond our ken ; 
The key to Life’s enigma is conceal’d, 
Creeds are the guess of men. 


I only know that though we cannot trust 
Props weak and worthless found, . 
Thoughdogmas snapand crumble into Sonsi 

Faith still has solid ground. 


The Spirit of all good is round us still, 
Breathing the breath of love, 
Moulding true hearts, aiding the struggling 
will 
To seek the things above,— 


e 


Above this world, but not, as dreamers 
; say, WIG > 5 

. In world beyond the skye a: 
The “things above”’ come down swith’ us 


to stay 
When thoughts and deeds aim hick: 
Then “ Sursum Corda!” Let the old 


refrain 
Our watchword be as well: 
To rise above ourselves is heay’n to gain, 
To sink below is hell. 


R. Bruct Boswett. 


PROVINCIAL LETTER. 


THE YORKSHIRE UNITARIAN 
UNION. 


Tue Unitarians of Yorkshire _haye 
made a.good beginning, of a new century, 
and I trust that the New Year’s Day 
services, which Mr. Lummis so well 
described, in your columns, will be re- 
membered till the time comes to celebrate 
the beginning of a new millennium in the 
year 2001. When the proposal was first 
made the objections seemed overwhelming. 
We are a people scattered far and wide 
over the biggest county of England; _ it 
costs money, and it takes time, and it 
involves more or léss discomfort to attend 
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a distant meeting ; it was midwinter and 
the days were at the shortest; it was a 
specially busy day everywhere and market 
day in Leeds, and, moreover, a day of 
social and family gatherings. So it 
seemed that any attempt to hold a meeting 
of the kind suggested, to occupy all the 
business hours of the day and dismiss 
people from a distance, not to reach their 
homes till late at night, was certain to) 
prove a-failure. It) turned jout a great) 
success. Rarely or never have we had so 
large a gathering at our Annual Summer 
Service; never except on the occasion of 
the National Conference have we had. so 
many taking part in the Communion: 
‘never was there more entire unanimity at 
the afternoon meeting for the arrangement 
of our future work. 
We have begun well, we have succeeded 
in eliciting a certain display, one might 
almost say, of enthusiasm, rare with us. 
Now we are engaged on the more difficult 
and less pleasing work to ‘‘ make level the 
highway for our God.’’. The immediate 
ends we have determined: we are to have 
special. missions for every church which 
will welcome them—Holbeck has set the 
example already without waiting for the 
approval of the Union, Hull has followed 
it, and Sheffield has already made its 
arrangements; we are to have a minister 
‘atlarge ; we are to havea Monthly Record 
common to all our churches, which will 
help to further the sense of common 
interests hitherto. so much wanting. And 
these ends are only means to the all- 
important end on which we are all agreed 
—the revival of Religious Life and Faith 
among us. We are excellent unbelievers, 
we are unanimous and decided in rejection 
of Trinitarian doctrines; the old contro- 
versy about miracles and the authority of 
Scripture has long ceased. But we are be- 
ginning all of us, laity and ministers, to 
be painfully conscious that unbelief, how- 
ever ample and substantial, is a diet on 
which no spiritual life can be maintained. 
Negation cannot be made a bond of church 
membership; agreement in negative pro- 
positions leads to no common life and 
-purpose. .. Ya 
Of course we have known this—some of 
us more clearly, .some less so—all along. 
.YetIthink my own experienceisthat of the 
body at large. I have in no wise changed 
my opinions about the use and necessity 
of controversy. It seems to me to be a 
duty imposed upon us, to be faithfully 
discharged in due time and on fitting 
occasions. My revered predecessor, Mr. 
Wicksteed, once told me of the contro- 
versial sermons which he used to give 
regularly every _winter—how great a 
success they were, the chapel crowded 
out, benches brought into the aisles—and 
how much he disliked them, how nothing 
but a sense of duty compelled him to con- 
tinue them. It is to those sermons we 
owe three or four families who are now, 
at half a century’s distance from Mr. 
‘Wicksteed’s time, the firmest and most 
generous supporters of the Mill-Hill con- 
gregation. At the afternoon meeting, 
already referred to, Sir James Kitson, our 
present Chairman of Trustees, told us 
how it was those sermons which brought 
his father to Mill Hill. Joseph Cliff was 
’ another who sought the truth and found 
what satisfied the demands of his intellect 
aud the yearnings of a’ deeply religious 
heart under Mr. Wicksteed’s dogmatic 
‘and controversial teaching. From those 
“two have descended—I said three or four, 
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seven families who are among the fore- 
most of Leeds Unitarians. It seems 
to me that inquirers have a right to 
demand of every minister of religion, 
reason for the hope that is in him, reason | 
to satisfy his own doubts and difficulties.’ 
But if a minister publicly dissents from. 


from his teaching as unimportant what is 
generally agreed and, asserted tobe. of 
supreme importance, then is he bound in 
common respect to his fellow-men, in duty 
to anxious seekers after truth, to justify 
his position—to state. publicly not only 
what he believes and why, but also why 
he does not believe so much which appears 
to men as good and wise as himself to be 
the Revelation of God. I sometimes fear 
for myself and for my brethren that we are 
too much shirking, the irksome duty of 
controversial lectures. I very much doubt 
whether it will be possible to maintain a 
church which it is in many ways dis- 
advantageous to belcng to, unless we make 
it plain to all who will listen why it is 
that we dissociate ourselves from our 
fellow Christians, and what we do believe 
and disbelieve. 

So I am intellectually convinced as 


much as ever I was of the necessity of 


controversy. It is my feeling which 
has changed. I feel the infinite im- 
portance of faith so much more than I 
ever have done before, and differences of 
Opinion seem to me of so much less 
account than they once did. And if Iam 
not mistaken, the change in myself is only 
what has taken place throughout our 
group of churches, and to a considerable 
extent throughout the churches at large. 
Our thoughts are more of those things 
which we all believe than of those in which 
we differ. The communion which each 
denies to the other we find in the God 
whom we all worship. 


- Worship—that it is for which all con- 
gregations are formed and maintained ; 
and if we lose the spirit of worship we 
are doomed, we have no right to pose 
before the world as a religious body ; and 


|to. assume the right, in virtue of, our 


descent from ancestors who did believe 
and worship, will avail to keep a semblance 
of life in us only for a generation or two 
longer. When we cease to worship, we 
ought to cease to exist as a church. 


We all feel this, and it is to revive and 
establish the sense of worship that our 
united efforts are directed at this begin- 
ning of a new century. May God help our 
weak endeavours to draw near to Him, in 
spirit and in truth. 


It is a drawback to our work that, just 
at this time when we should put forth all 
our small force, Mr. Lummis is leaving us. 
Consequently we have three churches 
without ministers—Scarborough, Hull and 
Malton. The Union Committee have 
appointed Mr. Morgan Whiteman to the 
charge of the church at Dewsbury for six 
months. If his ministry is not more suc- 
cessful than that of some of his pre- 
decessors has been, we shall know that the 
fault is not with him, for hé is a man of 
tried character, who comes to us with the 
testimony of good work done at Liverpool. 
But we must all hope that sore experience 
will not have been without profit, and that 
the sturdy little remnant which have held 
so faithfully to the cause during the year 
of depression, amounting almost to 
despair, will have its reward in witnessing 


it would be more correct to say six or 


the re-establishment of a harmonious and 
prosperous congregation. 

Bazaars are not an unmixed good ; they 
entail much work and worry and expense, 


and those who are expected to patronise 


every church bazaar in their county are 
naturally inclined occasionally to “murmur 
against Moses and Aaron,” against the 


the commonly received faith, if he omits | leading layman and the minister who 


contrive them. But they are a welcome 
sign of life. A church which is doing 
nothing does not bother with. bazaars, 
though churches which are doing much 
may manage to do without them. 

Bradford seems to be always breaking 
out into a bazaar, and the last of all is 
only the precursor of the next. They do 
well with them, and have added greatly to 
the appearance and convenience of their 
admirably situated buildings. Another is 
announced for the spring, which we hope 
will clear off the debt incurred for repairs 
and alterations. 

Hunslet has its annual bazaar next 
week, and Pudsey, which is happy in 
having found an active and zealous 
minister in Mr. Davies, has some grand 
scheme in contemplation, which so far as 
I know it is deserving of all support. On 
the whole—while we have to speak humbly 
if we would speak sensibly of our work in 
the past, for our Union has had many 
failures and only partial successes where 
it has succeeded at all—there is a new 
spirit of life and hope among us which is 
of good augury for the future. 

Cuartes Hargrove. 


——— 


NEWS FROM THE CHURCHES, 


—— ~~ 


[Notices and Reports for this Department should 
be as brief as possible, and be sent in by Thursday 
Morning.] 


— 


Appeal. 

The Rev. Vernon Herford, of 60, Percy-street, 
Oxford, appeals for help to provide books, &c., for 
a Men’s Club, just opened, in connection with his 
work in Oxford. He writes :—“ We are beginning 
modestly in a small house, but already a good many 
have joined and are on the point of joining, An 
institution of the kind is very much needed in our 
thickly-populated district, and there is nothing of 
the sort within a long distance. I think the nearest 
place of the kind is a coffee tavern about a mile off. 
We especially want books, such as old volumes of 
Scott, &c., and games. We hope soon to be able to 
raise funds to buy a bagatelle board, though already 
we have had one very generous donation which has 
enabled us to furnish.” 


—¢--—___—. 


Memorial Services. 


We must repeat what we said last week, that it 
is impossible to report all the services held in our 
churches, as in other churches throughout the 
country, in memory of the Queen. A large number 
of special commemorative services were held on the 
day of the funeral, as well as on Sunday and Sun- 
day week. Resolutions in reference to the Queen’s 
death and the King’s accession have also been 
passed by a number of congregations and other 
societies. Among the services on Saturday of last 
week, one of the most noteworthy, of which we 
have received a report, was that at Bridport, where 
a United Free Church Service was held by the 
Congregationalists, Wesleyans, Baptists, and Unit- 
arians. The Congregationalist Chapel, being the 
largest chapel in the town, was offered and accepted 
for the occasion. Five ministers of the above-men- 
tioned denominations took part in the service, three 
giving short addresses, while the singing was led by 
the united choirs. The hymns chosen were “O 
God, our help in ages past,” “Peace, perfect 
peace” (with a slight alteration to the second line 
of the first verse), and “For ever with the Lord.” 
Last Sunday afternoon the same chapel was again 
crowded to its utmost capacity with the four Non- 
conformist Sunday-schools, and a very impressive 
service was held. Previous to this each scholar had 
been presented with a commemorative medal. In the 
Unitarian School these medals were distributed by 
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Mr. Colfox, who, a8 an’ old Sunday+school teacher’ 
of many years standing, took great interest in the. 


proceedings, 
——-9 4 


Blackpool : 


D, Davis and W. Binns, Satisfactory reports were 
read from church and Sunday-schools, the latter 
deeply deploring the death of the late superintend- 
ent, Mrs, Binns, The Ladies’ Sewing Society;:the 
Choir, and the Dramatic Societies are reported as 
doing good work. 

Gateshead.—At the monthly social meeting of 
Unity Church, held on Friday, Feb. 1, a most 
interesting event in the history of this church took 
place. The Rey. Arthur Harvie, who had ably 
fulfilled the office of building secretary, presented 
to the officials of the church, on behalf of the 
trustees, the trust deeds and other documents of 
interest belonging to the building. Mr. J. Harte, 
the treasurer, and Mr. 8S. Hulse, secretary of the 
church, received, on behalf of the congregation, the 
deed box containing the papers, and spoke in high 
terms of praise of the zeal and earnestness of Mr. 
Harvie, and his colleague, Mr. Henry Sutcliffe, the 
building treasurer. Letters of apology for absence 
were received from Alderman Baxter Ellis, Chair- 
mar of the N. and D. Unitarian Association, and 
Mr, John Pattinson, treasurer of the Association, 
Mr. Edward H. Coysh, minute secretary of the 
Association, occupied the chair, and referred to the 
advent of Mr. Harvie into this district and the 
good work he had done, especially in Gateshead. 
"The occasion was taken advantage of by his friends 
to show their appreciation of Mr. Harvie’s services 
by presenting him with a bookcase, lantern and 
screen, and Chadwick’s ‘‘ Life of Theodore Parker.” 
The secretary, who made the presentation, spoke of 
the valuable and permanent work accomplished in 
the town by Mr. Harvie’s faithful and self- 
sacrificing efforts, and hoped he would long be 
spared to carry on the good work founded in their 
midst. Mr. J. Duncan Donald also addressed the 
meeting, and Mr. Harvie gratefully acknowledged 
the gift. Mr. Henry Sutcliffe gave the treasurer’s 
statement of accounts, and announced, amid 
applause, that a sum of £25 was the balance to 
hand over to the church treasurer, 

Leicester: Great Meeting,—The annual 
meeting of the church and congregation was held 
_ the schools on Tuesday evening, Jan. 29, Mr. E. 

Clephan, Chairman of the Vestry, presiding over a 
large attendance. On the motion of the Chairman, 
seconded by the Rev..H. Gow, a resolution on the 
death of the Queen, and the King’s Accession, was 
unanimously carried, the congregation upstanding. 
Mr. H. T. Cooper, secretary, read the annual report 
or the Vestry, which stated that the year had been 
a meforable one in the history of the church by 
the holdin z s of the National Conference in Leices- 
ter. Mr. E. I’. Cooper, treasurer, read the financial 
report, which showed that the year opened with a 
debt of £81 9s. 5d., and ended with a balance in 
hand of £12 8s. 3d, The ordinary income had 
been £737, and special collections to clear off the 
debt from the previous year realised £132, making 
the total income £869. Reports ob the various 
institutions connected with the chapel were also 
read, those referring to the Boys’ and Girls’ Sun- 
day- schools being particularly encouraging. The 
various repcrts were unanimously adopted. Mr. 
A. H, Paget .moved, and Miss M. C.. Gittins 
seconded, a hearty vcte of thanks to Mr. Gow for 
his services as minister during the past year. The 
former said that as each year went by the ties 
between Mr. Gow and the congregation seemed to 
be drawn closer, and Miss Gittins laid particular 
stress on the minister’s interest in the ycung 
people. The resolution was carried with acclama- 
liun. The Rey. H. Gow, acknowledging, said the 
general impression left on his mind by the church- 
life of the year was a favourable one, and he was 
inclined to think that it had been a year of pro- 
gress. _ Undoubtedly the holding of the National 
Conference in Leicester during the year had 
done’ them good, and, it had . demonstrated, 
moreover, what a wonderful reservelof force there 
was latent in the congregution. Concluding, Mr, 
Gow urged the formation of a Ministers’ Advisory 
Committee—a committee not at all abrogating the 
rights of the vestry, but consisting of workers in 
the various departments of church life. Mr. T..F. 
Jobnson proposed a vote of thanks to the Vestry, 
and in doing so specially referred to Mr, Clephan, 
who, after many years’ service, was now retiring 
from the chairmanship. Mr. Mentor Gimson 
seconded, and the resolution was carried unani- 
mously.» Mr. Clephan, replying, traced in a most 
interesting fashion, the history. of the church during 
the entire Victorian era. He-joined it as a youth 
ou coming. Lo Leigester in 1584, begiauing asia 
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Bank-street,—At the recent; 
annual meeting the chair was taken by Mr, John’ 
Lancaster, and among those present were the Reys. | 
. the Duddon Sonnets.” 
prise, “ From London to Canterbury with Chaucer’s | 
Pilgrims,’ by Mr. Walter Slater ; ‘ From Southey | 
to Tennyson,” by the Rev. Frank K. Freeston ; | 
by the Rev. E. I. 
by Mr. | 
A full illustrated Syllabus of | 


‘ Were ' elected ior (tuepensuln:s, 
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Sunday-school. teacher ; he -had held office ever 


since, and for the past twenty-five years had been! 
A vote of thanks to the 


chairman of the vestry, 
chairman concluded the meeting. 

London: _ Essex Church.—A fifth series of 
Educational Lantern Lectures was commenced on 


OTuesday last, when Mr. Herbert Rix, B.A.; ad- 


dressed a delighted audience on ‘‘ Wordsworth and 
Subsequent lectures com- 


‘From Hogarth to Millais,” 
Fripp, B.A. ; and “ King Alfred the Great,” 
Warwick Draper. 
the Course may be had from the Rev. Frank K. 
Freeston, 


London: Stepney:—In connection with the 
Postal Mission, a series of interesting conferences 
on “ The Religion the Age Wants ”’ is being held in 
College Chapel on the first Sunday afternoon in 
each month at five o’clock. Last Sunday at a 
well-attended * meeting, presided over by Miss 
Florence Hill, the Rev. George Critchley, B.A., 
delivered an eloquent and stirring address on 
“Brotherhood and Patriotism.” After stating that 
the need of the churches was the restoration of 
Christ, not as the exalted Lord of the Skies, but as 
the preacher of the Sermon on the Mount, he pro- 
ceeded to-define. in clear and forcible. terms two 
kinds of patriotism—one, loud-voiced and aggres- 
sive, urging expansion by the absorption of weaker 
States ; the other seeking expansion by natural 
development, on the principles of industrial pro- 
gress and social liberty, and friendly international 
relations. The first is quite incompatible with the 
ethics of the Sermon on the Mount; the second is 


in’ complete harmony with the Fatherhood of: 


God. and the universal brotherhood of man. 
During an interesting discussion which  fol- 
lowed an elderly gentleman, who had served 
in the Crimea and in the second war with 
China, spoke of the marked contrasts in 
those days between the reality and the popular 
view, between the. ugly facts and the ecclesiastical 
phraseology of the special prayers ordered to be 
used on board the ships engaged. He further 
enforced his argument by telling quotations from 
“The History of the Sepoy War,” by Sir John 


Kaye, a work which created much embittered con- | 


troversy at the time of its appearance. On the 
next occasion the subject will be ‘‘ The Brotherhood 
of Nations,” to be opened by the Rev. P, H. Wick- 
steed. 

Newry.—By the death of Mr. J. Colvin,.which 
occurred on Monday evening, at the age of seventy- 
four, the Newry congregation has lost a very faith- 
ful member, who for many years was superintend- 
ent of the Sunday-school and a4 trustee of the 
church, Latterly he had been also treasurer of 
the congregation. He was a man of sterling worth 
| and greatly respected. 

Padiham.—On Tuesday, Feb. 5, the annual 
congregational tea and meeting took ‘place at 
Nazareth Chapel, and was well attended. The 


chair was taken by Mr, Councillor Jackson, and an | 


excellent report of the year’s work was read, show- 


ing the finances to be in a satisfactory condition, i 


While the open collection showed a falling off, there 
was an increase in the envelope offertory, and the 
Christmas Sale of Work has produced an un- 
pectedly large sum. The Rev. J. H. Wicksteed 
spoke of his unfortunately prolonged summer 
holiday, and expressed his deep gratitude for the 
kindness and sympathy. he had received. The 
meeting was one of the most encouraging of the 
ear. 


Shefiield : Upper Chapel.—The annual report | 
INTENDENT of the Sunday-school, and to assist 
the Minister in Missionary and General Work. One 


of the trustees and ‘committee for 1900 records a 
substantial balauce in hand on the general account, 
and also a small balance from the special bi- 
centenary fund of £521, expended in the recent 
celebrations, the enlargement of the vestry, the 
printing of Mr. Manning’s “ History of the Chapel,”” 
&e. 
unsatisfactory condition of the 


man to look after the school and hold Mission ser- 
vices in the town and generally to help the minis- 
ter, but hitherto without success, 


proposed Forward’ Movement of the Yorkshire 


Union, and fresh support is asked for the maa 


tion and the, Union, 


Sheffield : Upperthorpe.—The. anniial congre- 
gational meeting was held on Monday last, Feb, 4, 
when the various reports were presented and 
adopted, Votes of ‘thanks were accorded to All 
voluntary workers, and the committee and officers 
sit The reports 


The report speaks with great regret of the | 
Sunday-school . 
owing to the want of male teachers and superin- } 
tendents. Efforts have been made to finda qualified | ' 
| Surpman—On the 30th Jan., at Cleveley, Altrinc- 


Reference is | 
made to the Bi-centenary Celebrations, and the 


autumn meeting of the B. and F.U.A., and to the | 
| Baker—On the 5th Feb., suddenly, at Bay arses, 
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show that the church and its affiliated institutions 
are ina healthy and vigorous condition, Special 
mention is made of the valuable work done by the 
Young People’s Religious Union and the Christian 
Union. This latter institution has been inaugu- 
rated in order to provide for earnest men and 
women an opportunity for the discussion of ques+ 
tions affecting the social life from the standpoint of 
Christian principles. Meetings are held on the 
first Sunday afternoon of each month. The num- 
bers attending and the interest shown, thus far, 
leads us to think that this Union meets a distinet 
need in the neighbourhood of the chureh, A-reso- 
lution expressing in warm terms the congregation’s 
appreciation of their minister’s worth and work, 
and also Mrs, Ellis’s kindly assistance, was carried 
unanimously ; ‘also, a resolution requésting the 
National Conference Committee to consider the 
advisability of compiling a Service Book for use in 
our churches, with a view to uniformity of 
worship. It was thought the revision necessitated 
by the Queen’s death would present a favourable 
opportunity for the compilation of a book that 
might soon come into general use, ' 


ABERYSTWYTH. 


(‘‘ The Biarritz of Wales *’) 


Is highly recommended for invalids. 1t possesses the stoah 
equable temperature, its shore being swept by the Gulf 
Stream and the 8.W. breezes of the Atlantic ‘he drain- 
age is perfect, and the town is supplied with the purest 
water from Plynlimmon,' The late Sir James Clarke, M.P., 
says: “A fortnight in Aberystwyth is equiva’ent to a 
month's residence in most watering places,’ Guides on 
application to the Town Clerk. 


WINIFRED.,, HOUSE, 
Invalid Children’s Convalescent Nursing Home, 
Wray Crescent, Tollington Park, London, N. 


For poor children suffering from debility or 
rickets, or recovering from hip or spinal disease, &e, 
Ages: Girls, 3 to 12 years ; Boys, 3 to 10, 

Applications for admission to be made to Miss— 
M. PritcHarp, 11, Highbury Crescent, London, N. 
Maintenance fees, 4s, weekly. 

Subscriptions and Donations will be gratefully 
received by Wm. M. Bryru, Esq., Hon. Treasurer, 
or by either of the Hon. Secretaries, Subscribers 


| are reminded that the year of the HomEz commences 
on May 1st, so that the subscriptions for the tenth 


ear, if not paid, are now due, 
year, 


MARIAN PRITCHARD, 
ROBERT HAMPSON, 


FREDK. LONG & SON, 


AUCTIONEERS, SURVEYORS, HOUSE & LAND AGENTS 
4, Kdelaide Place, London Bridge, E.C, — 


Rents Collected, and the entire management of 
Property in any part of London or Suburbs under- 
taken. Valuations for Probate, &c, 


Hoa. Secs, 


RT and HANDICRAFT CLASSES, 
KIRKBY LONSDALE. — WANTED, a 
young lady STUDENT-ASSISTANT. Nominal 
salary ; preparation for 401 6 Miss 
R. E. BaRNaRD. 


VVANTED, for the Upper Chapel, 
\Sheffield, a gentleman to act as SUPER: 


who is a University Graduate, and has been trained 
for the Ministry, preferred.—Further particulars 
from the SECRETARY, to whom applications, accom- 
panied by two ri ie vig should be sent. 


ba] 


BIRTHS. 


ham, the wife of Walter M. at oY of 4 
daughter, 


DEATHS. ar 


Ilminster, John Collins Baker, Aclaena a in 
his 59th year, » 


| Buack—On the 31st Jan., at 20, Handitgnseosd, 


Highbury, the Rev. James Black, M.A., aged 
66 years, 

Mackry—On the 31st Jan., at Lelipbonl, Samuel 
Grove Mackey, eldest son of the et Samuel 
F aucis Mackey, aged 00, 0. 4 DOES ap as 
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OuR CALENDAR. 


LiveRPoon, Hope-street Church, 11 a.m. and 
- (6,30 p.m,, Rev, R. A, ARMSTRONG, B.A, 


ae LIVERPOOL, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 a.m. 
SUNDAY, Februaty 10, and 6.30 p.m., Rev. W. J. JUPP, 
LiveRrPoon, Ullet-road Sefton Park, 11 a.m and 
oe 


6.30 P.m., Rev. Dr. Kiem. 

MANCHESTER, Strangeways, 10.30 a.M, and 6.380 
P.M,, Rev. W. R. SHANKS. 

Marat, Forester’s Hall Union-crescent, 11 4.m., 
Rey. J. B. BaRNuwILL, 

Nzwrort, Isle of Wight 11'a.m.and 6,30 P.M., Rev. 
CLEMENT E. PIKE. ' 

OXFORD, Manchester College, 11.30 4.m., Rev. Dr, 
DruMmMonp. 

PortsmoutH, General Baptist Chapel St. Thomas- 
street, 6.45 p.m., Mr. THomMas Bonp. ) 

PortsmourH, High-street Chapel, 11 a.m. and 
6.45 p.m., Mr. G. Coszns Prior. 

Ramse@ats, Claremont, 21, Albion-place (facing 
Harbour), 6.30 ».M., Rev. J. B. BARNHILL, 
RocHDALE, Blackwater-street, 10.30 a.M.and 6 P.M,, 

Rey. T._P. Speppina. : 

ScarBorovaH, Westborough, 10.45 a.m. and 7 P.M., 
Rey. W. STEPHENS. 

SipmMouTH, Old Meeting, High-street, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 p.M., Rev. W. AGAR. - 

SEVENOAKS, Bessell’s Green, The Old Meeting House, 
11 a.m., Rev. R. C. Denpy. Stables in the 
grounds, : 

SouTHEND, Unitarian Church, Darnley-road, 11 a.m. 
(Children’s Service), and 6.30 P.M., Mr. Dar, 

SovrHPrort, Portland-street Church, 11 a.m, and* 
6.30 P.M., Rev. C. H. WELLBELOVED. 

Torquay, Unity Hall, Lower Union-street, 11 a.m, 
and 6.30 p.m., Rev. A. E. O’Connor, 

TUNBRIDGE WELLS, Mechanics’ Institute, Dudley- 
road, 11 a.m. and 6.30 P.M. ; 

YORK, St. Saviourgate Chapel, 11 a.m. and 6.30 P.m., 
Rev. HB, Raw iinas, M.A. 


——_o___—_——- 
IRELAND. 
Dusuin, Stephen's Green West, 12 noon, Rev. G. 
Hamitron Vancr, B.D. 
WABRENPOINT, co. Down, Unitarian Church, Dro- 


more-road, 12 Noon, Rev. W. E. Mgettonz, The 
attendance of visitors cordially invited. 


t= Itis requested that notice of any alteration 
- in the Calendar be sent to the Publisher not 
later than Thursday Afternoon. 


Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street’ Chapel, 
11 aM, and 7 P.M.,'‘Rev. FREDERIC ALLEN. | 
Monday, 11th, Lantern Lecture, “A Trip 
through Canada,” by "Mr. F, H,’Wittrams. 

Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Hffra-road, 

‘ 11 aM. and 7 p.M., Rev. F. W. STanLey. 

Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley-rd., West 
Croydon, 114.M.and7 P.M.,, Rev. J. Pace Hoprrs. 

Deptford, Church-street, 11.15 a.m. and 6.30 p.m, 
Rev. A. J. MaRcHANntT. 

Essex Church, The Mall, Notting-hill-gate, 11 a.m., 
Rev. F. K, Frmxston, and’ 7 P.m., Rev. Epaar 
M. Dapiyn, 

Forest-gate, corner of Dunbar-road, Upton-lane, 
11 a.M. and 6.30 p.m., Rev. H. Woops Perris. 

Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham-place, 
11 a.M. and 7 p.m., Rev. R. H. U. Broor. 

Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11.15 a.m., Rev. 

Epa@ar Daptyn, and 7 p.M., Rev. F. K. Free- 

ston, ‘The New Chivalry.” Children’s Class, 

12.30, 

Highgate Hill, Unitarian Christian Church, 11 a.m. 
and 7 P.M., Rev. Wm. Luoyp. 

Islington, Unity Church, ‘Upper-street, 11 a.m. 
and 7 P.M., Rev. W. Woovine, B.A. 

Kentish Town, Clarence-road, N.W., 11 a.m. and 
7 p.M., Rev. ALEXANDER FaRQUHARSON., Morn- 
ing, “An Old Vestament Prayer,” Hvening, 
“Do Unbelievers Believe?” 

Kilburn, Quex-road, I] a.m. and 7 p.M., Rev. J. E, 
‘STRONGE. : ' 

Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High-street, 
11 a.m. and 7 P.m., Rev. W. CHYNOWETH PopE. 

Little Portland-street Chapel, 11.15 a.m., Rev. 
Sroprorp A. Brooks, M.A., and 7 P.M., Rev. 
H, 8. Perris, M.A. 

Mansford-street Churchand Mission, Bethnal Green, | 
11 a.M, and 7 P.M., Rev. W. G. CapMan. 


, 


> 


| Carpe Town, Free Protestant (Unitarian) Church, 
Hout-street, 6.45 p.m, Rev. R. BALMFORTH. 

Sypyery, N.S.W., The Australian Church, [.0.0.F, 

‘Temple, 11 a.m, and 7 P.M., Rev..G. WALTERS. 


Peckham, Avondale-road, 11 a.m. and 6.30 P.M., 
Rev. G. CaRrTER. 

Plumstead, Common-road Unitarian Church, 11 a.m, 
and 6.30 P.M., Rev. L. Jenkins JonES. 

Richmond, Free Church, Ormond-road, 11.15. a.m. 
and 7 p.M., Rev. S.. FARRINGTON. Service for 
Children, 3 P.M. 

Stepney-Green, College Chapel, 11 a.m., Mr. E. A, 

. CARLIER, and 7 P.M., Mr, T, ELLiot, 

Stoke Newington, The Green, 11.15 a.m. and 7 P.M., 
Rey. G. Dawes Hicks, M.A., Ph.D. 

Stratford, West. Ham-lane Unitarian Church, 11 a.m. 
and 6.30 p.m., Rey, T, E, M. Epwarps. 

Wandsworth, Unitarian Christian Church, East-hill, 
11 a.M. and 7 p.m., Rev. W. G. Tarrant, B.A. 

Wood Green, Unity Hall, 11 a.m. and 7 P.m., Rev. 
Dr, MUMMERY. é 


- SS LN SS 


PROVINCIAL. 


Bara, Trim-street ‘Chapel, 11 a.m. and 6.30 P.M. 
Rev, J. Harwoop, B.A. : 

BaprorD, Library (side room), 11.15 a.m., Rev. 
RowLAND HI, 

BLACKPOOL, Banks-street, North Shore, 10.45 a.m. 
and 6.30 p.m., Rev. Davip Davis. 

BiaoKroot, Unitarian Church, Masonic Hall, South 
Shore, 11 and 6.30. 

Bootie, Free Church Hall, Stanley-road, 11 a.m. 
and 6.30 p.m., Rev. J. Moruey MILzs, 

Bovusnemovts, Unitarian Church, West-hill-road, 
11 a.m. and 7-P.m., Rev. C. C,’Cos. 

BrapvrorD, Chapel-lane Chapel, 10.30 a.m. and 

: 6.30 p.M., Rev. E. Czrepie Jonzs, M.A. 


THICAL RELIGION SOCIETY, 

STEINWAY HALL, PORTMAN-SQUARE, 

W.—Feb.. 10th, at 11.15, Dr. WASHINGTON 
SULLIVAN, “ Huxley’s Life and Letters.” 


OUTH-PLACE ETHICAL SOCIETY, 
SOUTH-PLACE, FINSBURY.—Feb. 10th, 

at 11,15 a.m., JOHN M. ROBERTSON, “The Nine- 
teenth Century—Philosophy from Kant to Bradley.” 


ULPIT SUPPLY. — The Rev. D. 
AMOS, 76, South-street, Greenwich, S.E. 


OSITION desired as. ASSISTANT 
MINISTER or MISSIONARY, or would 
form new Church. Fully experienced. Well 
educated. Excellent testimonials. — Address, 
“ Veritas,” InQuIRER Office, Essex-st., Strand, W.C. 


yo esr MISSION ASSISTANT. 

—The Committee of the North-End 
Domestic Mission, Liverpool, desire to engage a 
YOUNG MAN, accustomed to move among work- 
ing people, to assist in. Missionary work. — Apply to 
J. H. Burrovexs, 41, Rodney-street, Liverpool. 
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JUST PUBLISHED, 
A MEMORIAL SERMON ON THE 


FUNERAL OF THE QUEEN. 


Preached by the 
Rey. STOPFORD A. BROOKE, M.A,, 


on SUNDAY, February 8, 1901. 
Price 6d. net. Post free 7d, 


mad 


Trustove, Hanson, and Compa Lrp., 143, Oxford: 
street, W., & 6B, Sloane-street, S.W., London. 


HIGHGATE HILL UNITARIAN 
CHURCH. 


SPECIAL MISSION SERVICES will be con- 
ducted in the above Church by the Rev. EDGAR 
DAPLYN, of Hampstead, every Evening at 
8 o'clock, from MONDAY, Feb. 18th, to FRIDAY 
Feb. 22nd, inclusive, 


SPECIAL MUSIC. All are earnestly invited, 


oo kD ON SUNDAY SCHOOL 
SOCIETY, 


The ANNUAL MEETING will be held at 
ESSEX HALL on SATURDAY, February 23rd. 
The Rey. W. CorrLanp Bowie will preside. 


Teaat6 p.m, Meeting at 7 p.m. 


ESTABLISHED 1851, 


BIRKBECK BANK 
5 a 
on the minimum monthly balances, 
1 y/ on De 1S 
=~ posits, repayable on demand, Pf = 
23 ° 2 if 


Southampton Bidngs., Chancery Lane, London, W.0. 
CURRENT ACCOUNTS 
2 y 
[wien not drawn below £100, 9 L, 
DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS 
STOCKS AND SHARES 
Stocks and Shares purchased and sold for customers, 


The BIRKBEOK ALMANAOK, with full particulars, 


st free. 
esa hs FRANCIS RA¥ZNSOROF!, Manager 
Telephone No. & Kolborn. 
Telegraphte Address: “BIREBEOK, LONDON.” 


l tHCENTURY BUILDING SOCIETY 
ADELAIDE-PLACE, LONDON BRIDGE, 
E.C. 


Interest on Loans reduced to Four-and-a-half 
per Cent. 


DIRECTORS, 

Chairman — Sir H. W. Lawrences, Bart., 
Mincing-lane, E.C. 

Deputy: Chairman—Mark H, Jupen, A.R.LBA,, 
7, Pall Mall, S,W. 

F, H. A. Harpeastzez, F.S.L, 5, Old Queen-st., S.W. 

Miss Ormg, 118, Upper Tulse-hill, S.W. 

STEPHEN SEAWARD TAYLER, ‘‘ Fairholme,” 8, Mount 
Ephraim-road, Streatham-hill, S.W., and 

Mrs. Henry Rutt, 1, Randolph-gardens, N.W. 


21 


PREFERENCE SHARIIS £10, Interest 44 per 
cent. DEPOSITS received ut 3, 34, and 4 per cent., 
withdrawable at short notice. 

LIBERAL ADVANCES promptly made 
Monthly repayment, including principal, premium 
and interest for each £100 advanced—21 ‘years 
13s. 6d. ; 18 years, 148, 9d. ; 15 years, 16s. Id. ; 


“10 years, £1 1s, 8d. Survey Fee to £500, half-a- 


guinea, : 

Special facilities given to persons desiring to pur- 
chase houses for their own occupation. Prospectus 
free. 

FREDERICK LONG, Manager. 


Briguton,ChristChurch(FreeChristian),New-road, 
- North-st., 11 and 7 P.m., Rev. H. M. Livens. | 
Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 11 a.m, and 
—— ..7 pM.,Rev. G. STREET. 
Canrersury, Ancient Chapel Blackfriars, 11 a.M., 
Mr, Herpert RIx, ear 
DEaL and WatmER Freé Obristian Church, High- 
st.,11 a.M.and 6.30 P.M., Rev. T. SHAKSPEARE, 
Dover, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 11 a.m. 
and 6.30 P.M., Rev. 8S. BURROWS. ‘ 
Eastsourng, Gildridge Hotel, 11 4.m.and 6.30 P.M., 
Rev. G. St. Crain. 
GuruprorD, Ward-street Church, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 P.M., Rev. E. 8. Lana BucKLANnD. 
HorsuaM, Free Christian Church, Worthing-road, 
11 a.m. and 6,30 P.m., Rev. J. J. MARTEN, 
Lxeps, Mil] Hill, 10.45 a.m, and 6.30 P.m., Rev. 
©, Harcrove, M.A. . 
Jiscanp, Memorial Church, Manor-road, 11 4.M. }- 
and 6,30 P.M, Rev. Isaac Waric.zy, B.A. ; 
EES 4 aS ee nit 4 
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Hard Work. _ 
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Schools, ete. 
EDFORD COLLEGE ror;WOMEN 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 
YORK-PLACE, BAKER-STREET, W. 


The HALF TERM begins on THURSDAY, 
February. 21st. 

LECTURES are given in all branches of General 
and Higher Education. STUDENTS are prepared 
for all the University of London Examinations in 
Arts and Science. A single Course of Lectures in 
any subject may be attended. 

There is a Department for Professional Training 
in Téaching and an Art School. 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. 

One Clift Scholarship in Arts, annual value 
£31 10s,, tenable for three years. 

One Pfeiffer Scholarship in Science, annual value 
£48, tenable for three years. 

Will be awarded on the results of the Examina- 
tion to be held in June. 

Particulars on application to the PRINCIPAL. 


HANNING HOUSE, HIGHGATE, 
HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
AND BOARDING SCHOOL 
For the daughters of Unitarian Ministers and 
others. 

London Matriculation, English, Latin, French, 
German, Mathematics, Science, Elocution, Greek, 
Drawing, Class Singing, Dressmaking, Cookery, 
Calisthenics, Playground, Swings, Cricket, Garden, 

Outside Sanatorium, Laundry at home. 

Outside Examiner. 
Fees per Term : 

Boarders, £10 13s. 6d. or with Music, £12 5s, 
Extras: Violin, Solo Singing, Painting, £2 2s, 
Shorthand, Dancing, 10s. 6d. 

Day scholars, 3 to 5 guineas, with Music extra, 
Kindergarten, 2 to 24 guineas. 
Manager—Miss MATILDA SHARPE. 

The HALF TERM begins MONDAY, March 4. 


ONAMUR, SANDGATE.—SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS AND LITTLE BOYS. 


Miss JARVIS and Miss CLARA BERRY, having 
added to their House and Playgrounds, can now 
take more PUPILS. 


EDGBASTON COLLEGE for GIRLS, 
Bristol Road, Edgbaston, Birmingham. 


= 
Princrpat—Miss BAILY, 
HEapMISTRESS—Miss ELEANOR MOSS, B.A.Hons. 


—o— 

A limited number of Boarders taken at-residence 
of Principal. 

The College, which is opposite the residence, has 
accommodation for 120 Pupils. Lawn tennis, 
gymnasium, asphalte playground, Field. 

The Curriculum is based on the Cambridge 
Hixamination regulations, and Resident Pupils have 
the advantage of Public School life combined with 
home comforts, 

Application to Secretary. 


IGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
SOUTH MARINE TERRACE 
ABERYSTWITH, 


- Mrs, MARLES THOMAS. 

Pupils most successfully prepared for Public 
Examinations. Scholarships have been obtained 
at the University Colleges. Special attention paid 
to the physical side of education, Gymnasium, 
Swedish drill. 


PRINCIPAL 


yo FOR, HEALTH CULTURE, 
Tar Firs, BRomyARD, HEREFORDSHIRE. 


This HOME provides a course of Systematic 
Daily Exercise, combined with regular outdoor life 
and occupation, for Ladies and Children -who are 
not in normal health. The exercises are-given in a 
Gymnasium fitted with Swedish apparatus, and 
consist of Ling’s Swedish Movetnents. Special 
Treatment is given for Spinal Curvature, Anvemia, 
Hysteria, Indigestion, Neuralgia, &c. 

For further particulars, apply to’ the Principal, 
Miss Jess Baker (Trained: by. Mme, Bergman 
Qsterberg). 


Board and Residence, 


—— 


FEW young people received in 

PLEASANT HOME near Victoria, Terms 
moderate.—Mrs Rosgert TURNER, 94 Grosvenor 
road, S.W. 


OURNEMOUTH — Elvaston, West 
Clif, BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT, 
Unrivalled position on sea front, close to the High- 
cliffe Hotel. 50 rooms. Full- sized billiard tarle 
Lovely grounds, with access to Cliff Promenade, 
Due south. Near Unitarian Church.—Mr, and 
Mrs. Pocock. 


OURNEMOUTH.—Most comfortable 
private BOARDING-HOUSE ; close to sea; 
sheltered among the Pines ; south aspect. Billiard- 
room (full-sized table), Terms moderate.—Addresz, 
Miss CHaLpDEcorT Stirling House, Manor-road, 


T. LEONARDS.—‘‘ Crantock,” 59, 
Warrior-square First-class BOARD and 
RESIDENCE, newly furnished and redecorated, 
Sea View, excellent cuisine, billiard room, sanitary 


certificate.-—Mr.and Mrs.Sipvey P. Porrer. 


WEST GENTRAL HOTEL, 


Proprietor, FREDERIC SMITH. 


Recently enlarged, remodelled and refurnished, 
now affording 


ACCOMMODATION FOR ABOUT 250 GUESTS. 


The best patronised TEMPERANCE Hortrt in’ 
London, Highly commended by leading 
Unitarian Ministers. 


Spacious Coffee, Reading, and Drawing Rooms, 
Electric Light. Lift. 


Apartments, 1/6 to 2/6. Breakfast, 1/3 to 2]-. 
Service, 1s. 
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SOUTHAMPTON ROW, LONDON, W.C. 


Telegrams: ‘‘ QuIETUDE, Lonpon.” 


The Bible in the Nineteenth Century. 


A COURSE. OF LECTURES 
Pror. J. ESTLIN CARPENTER, M.A. 
(of Manchester College, Oxford), 
at BOLTON, LEEDS, and LIVERPOOL. . 


IIT. The Gospels and’ the Origin of Christianity. 
IV. The Gospel Question : (1), The Synoptics. 

V. The Gospel Question : (2), The Fourth Gospel, 
VI. The Bible and the Church. 


BOLTON : Spinners’ Hall, St. George’s-road., 
Tuesdays, Webruary 12th, 19th, 26th, March 
5th, at 7.30 P.M. 
LEEDS : Philosophical Hall. 
Wednesdays, February 13th, 
March 6th, at 8.0 P.m. 
LIVERPOOL: Liverpool Institute, Mount. street. 
Thursdays, February 14th, 21st, 28th, 
March 7th, at'8.30 P.M. 


20th, 27th, 


Admission Free. A copy of the Syllabus will 
be sent on application to the Rev. C. J. Stree, 
Maythorn, Heaton, Bolton ; the Rev. C. HaR@RovE, 
10; De Grey-terrace, Leeds ; or C. W. Jonzs, Esq., 
39, Drury Buildings, Liverpool. 


SUSTENTATION FUND 


For the’ Augmentation ‘of ‘Ministers’ ‘Stipends. 
——— oe 


The ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING of the 
Contributors and Friends to receive the Report, 
appoint Officers, and transact other Business, will 
be held at 2 p.m., on WEDNESDAY, February 13, 
1901, at DR. WILLIAMS’S LIBRARY, GORDON- 
SQUARE, LONDON, W.C. 

HARRY RAWSON, 
A. W. WORTHINGTON, 


Hon. Secs, 


O LET, two or three unfurnished 
ROOMS in quiet house. Bath (h. and c.). 
No children. North London.—Apply, is INQUIRER 


"Office, 3, Essex-street, W.C, 


.| How to Teach. 


THREE NEW BOOKS 


BY THE 


‘Rey. CHARLES HARGROVE, M.A, 


OS 


OUR REASONABLE SERVICE, Four 
Sermons on Acts of Worship. 6d. 
net, by post 7d. ! 


SERMONS and IMPRESSIONS proughé 
from AMFIRICA. 6d. net, by post 
7d, 


JESUS OF NAZARETH: Lessons of 
his Life, Death, and Resurrection 
learnt from Ober Atmmergau. Is, 
net, by post 1s. 2d. 


PHILIP GREEN, 5, Essex-street, Strand, W.C. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 


Ce , 
Every Sunday School Teacher should possess a copy'of 


THE HELPER, 1901. 


A Handbook for Sunday School Teachers & for Parev ts 


Edited by W. G. Tarrant, B.A. 
Price 23, 6d. net, (Postage 4d.) 

With Frontispiece— ‘‘ Alfred the Great’’; and many 
Illustrations of Beautiful Natural Objects—Crystals, Moss, 
Grasses, Insects, &c. 

: CONTENTS. 

Introduction: Sunday School Teachers whom I 
have Known. R. A. ARMsTRONG, B.A. 

A Message for the New Year. J, Pace Hoprps, 

Alfred the Great. Frances E, Cooxs. 

From Josiah to Jesus. Sixteen Lessons. EDprtor.. 

Parental Help in Religious Training, with Sug- 
gested Talks, I. M. R. 

Nature Lessons from Ruskin. Crystals, ‘Mors, 
Grasses, Leaves, Flowers, &c. Luckina TAVENER. 

Jesus at Jacob’s Well. FRANK Waters. 

Bible Homes. Eight Sketches. J. Ruppte. 

Some New Testament Churches. A. Harvie. 

How Teachers and Scholars may know one 
another. Ion Pritcaarp, 

Nature Sketches. C, Ropgr, B.A, ~ 

“My Pond.” (Illustrated). Dragon-fly and Knat. 
T. Ropinson.  . ° 

How I Prepare (with outline lessons). Confidential 
Notes to the Editor by Teachers. 

Fruirx Taytor, B.A. 

Sunday Schools at Home and Abroad. Americar, 
Manian PritcHarD. Welsh, W. Tupor Jones, 
Scottisb, A. E. Parry. Irish, R. Lyre. A 
French Sutiday School Fete. - 

Summer Session (Oxford) Papers: What Sunday 
Schocls may learn from Day Schools (from 
lecture by A. J. Mockripar), Child Study, 
Epitor. Wanted, Men and Women, J. L. 
HaicH. What the Average Teacher may do, 
J. J. WRIGHT, ‘ 

The Boys’ Own Brigade. J. C. BaLLAntynr. 


Stewie! | 


London: THe Sunday ScHoon Assoctatron, 
Essex Hall, Essex-street, Strand, W.C. Manchester: 
H. Rawson anp Co., 16, New Brown.-street. Liver- ~ 
pool: THE BooksELLERs’ Co,, 70, Lord-street. 


‘QUEEN VICTORIA.” 


A SERMON Preached at HOPE-STREET 
CHURCH, LIVERPOOL, on the Evening of 
SUNDAY, Jan. 27, 1901, by the Rev, R. A. ARM- 
STRONG, B.A. Price 3d, by post 33d, 


BoOKSELLERS’ Co, Lrp., 70, Lord-street, Liverpool. 
OHN HARWOOD’S | “ RECITALS.” 


The ‘CHRISTMAS CAROL,” and varied pro- 
grammes of two hours’ duration, from Shakspere, 
Dickens, Sheridan, Colman, and other Po lead 
Authors. Special terms for Unitarian and 
Church Societies. Address; Fair View, Pendleton, 
Manchester. 


Printed by WoopraLt & K1npER,70 to76, Long Acre, LW.C., Ae 
and Published for the Proprietors by E NNEDY, at 
the Office, 3, Essex-street, a ‘London, 32. o E. 


Agent, Joun Heywoop, 29 and 80, Shoe- 
Manchester (Wholesale). Toun RES ¢ 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


ADDRESS TO THE KING. 


At a special meeting of the Committee 
of the National Conference, held at Uni- 
versity Hall, Gordon-square, on Wednes- 
day, Feb. 13, Mr. David Martineau in the 
chair, on the motion of Mr. Edwin 
Clephan, seconded by the Rev. F. W. 
Stanley, the following address was 
adopted, to be presented to the King :— 


Unto the King’s Most Excellent 

Majesty : 
The loyal and dutiful Address of the 
President, Vice - Presidents, Treasurer, 
Secretaries, and’ Committee and other 
members of the National Conference of 
Unitarian, Liberal Christian, Free 
Christian, and other Non-Subscribing or 
Kindred Congregations :— 

May it please your Majesty, we humbly 
desire to express to your Majesty our 
heartfelt sympathy on the occasion of the 
death of your Majesty’s beloved and 
august Mother, our late Sovereign Lady 
Queen Victoria. 

We commemorate with deep gratitude 
the many and illustrious virtues which 
ennobled Her rule, Her steadfast adherence 
to the methods of constitutional govern- 
ment, Her abiding devotion to Her exalted 
duty, Her wisdom in counsel, Her love of 
peace, and Her gracious sympathy with 
the joys and griefs of all classes of her 
people. 

Especially do we remember with 
reverence the unfeigned trust in the 


guidance of Almighty God our Heavenly 
Father which enabled Her to bear great 
responsibilities, to endure many personal 
and public sorrows, and to sustain un- 
failingly the principles of civil and 
religious liberty. 

And, finally, we respectfully offer to 
your Majesty the loyal assurance of our 
earnest prayer that your Majesty may 
long be enabled to fulfil in prosperity upon 
the Throne those great purposes which 
your Majesty has been pleased to 
announce as the guiding aims of your 
Majesty’s reign, and may be supported, 
with the divine blessing, in every arduous 
labour for the welfare of the realm by the 
help of your gracious Consort Queen 
Alexandra who shares so fully with your 
Majesty the sincere affection of your 
people. 

J. HEstnin Carpenter, President. 

W. Buake Oneers, Vice-President. 

H., Cuarreinp Cruarkz, Treasurer. 

A. W. WorrHineton, 

Cuas. Fenton, 

F. W. Srantey, 

JoHN Eutis, 


Secretaries. 


PaRLiaMEN’ re-assembled on Thursday, 
opened by the King in person. As we 
write this note the ceremony is proceeding, 
with great regal state, and we do not yet 
know what the King’s speech will say. But 
on Wednesday addresses were presented by 
the City of London, and the London 
County Council, and replying to the latter 
His Majesty spoke some notable words :— 


The development made in the government 
of London constitutes one of the most im- 
portant features of the reign of her late 
Majesty. The good work done by you and 
your predecessors and coadjutors in muni- 
cipal administration has resulted in an im- 
provement in the health and conditions of a 
vastly increased population which testifies 
to your well-directed zeal. 

In the discharge of your onerous duties, 
which closely concern the welfare of millions 
of my people, I am confident that you will 
not slacken in the efforts which you have 
made and are making for dealing satisfac- 
torily with the many difficult questions 
which await your consideration, and espe- 
cially with that of the proper housing of the 
working classes, which is one in which I 
have always felt the deepest personal 
interest. 

Ir gives us the greatest pleasure to 
record that at Oxford on Tuesday Convo- 
cation by a unanimous vote conferred the 
degree of M.A. upon the Rev. J. Estlin 
Carpenter. Mr. Sidgwick, who spoke in 
support of the proposal, said of Mr. Car- 
penter (as reported in the Times) that “ he 
was equally distinguished as a preacher, 
a writer, and a student; that Professor 
Sanday had especially dwelt upon the 
merits of his work upon the Hexateuch, 
lately published by the University Press, 


and that he had been a keen promoter 
of the University Extension lectures in 
Oxford. He warmly advocated the decree, 
not so much to do honour to the man as to 
rectify an omission.” To many of us it 
has certainly seemed that this honourable 
recognition, which gives to Mr. Carpenter 
a standing in the University so thoroughly 
deserved, has been long overdue, and we 
are all the more glad to find it given at 
last. At the same Convocation an honorary 
degree of D.Litt. was conferred on Dr. F. J. 
Furnivall, so distinguished for his Chaucer 
and Shakespeare studies, and an honorary 
degree of D.Sc. on Dr. Oliver Lodge, 
F.R.S., for many years Professor at 
University College, Liverpool, and now 
Principal of the new University of Bir- 
mingham. 


os 


Tue Jast of Mr. Stopford Brooke’s 
Browning lectures at University College 
on Thursday week returned to the subject 
of Browning as poet of Nature, which had 
been partially dealt with inan earlier lecture. 
With Browning, Mr. Brooke said, the love 
of humanity always came first, and the 
love of Nature second, which was quite 
right; but it was only in his earlier work 
that these two were blended in a noble 
harmony, and then his best poetry was 
written. In the middle period, to which 
“ Fifine at the Fair,” “ Red Cotton Night- 
cap Country,” and “The Inn Album” 
belonged, the human interest had driven 
Nature out, his subjects were common- 
place or mean, and Browning had become 
a dissector of corrupt bodies, not a creator 
of living beings, and his humour was also 
in abeyance. He was too absorbed in the 
intellectual interests of those meaner 
aspects of human nature, from which, if 
he had still loved what was great and 
glorious in Nature, he would have been 
saved. Later his love of Nature returned, 
but with diminished power, and there was 
again more passion and music in his 
poetry. At the conclusion of the lecture, 
Dr. Furnival, who presided, proposed a 
vote of thanks to Mr. Brooke for the course, 
which was very cordially passed. On 
Thursday the second course of five lec- 
tures began, which is to deal with the 
poetry of Clough, Arnold, Rossetti, and 
Morris. 


Tur National Conference of Temperance 
Reformers, held in Manchester on Tuesday, 
rallied enthusiastically to the support of 
Lord Peel’s Minority Report. It was a 
great meeting, one of the most significant 
in its practical bearings, and as prophetic 
of the future, ever held in the course of 
the Temperance movement in this country. 
A special report from the Rev. C. J. Street, 
who attended the Conference as a repre- 
sentative of the Essex Hall Temperance 
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Association, we are obliged with much 
regret to hold over until next week. 


As President of the Social and Political 
Education League the Right Hon. Leonard 
Courtney deliveredanaddress at University 
College on Wednesday evening, Feb. 8, 
on “The Making and Reading of News- 
papers.” The chair was taken by Sir M. E. 
Grant Duff, and on rising to give his 
address, Mr. Courtney was enthusiastically 
received. The address dealt in a lucid and 
often humorous manner with what goes to 
make a good newspaper, and with the 
characters both of editors and readers. 
The present tendency in Daily papers, he 
said, was for the comment of the leading 
articles to grow less and less. Cobden had 
a theory that papers should have no com- 
ment, and only information ; but even if 
that were possible, the result would be 
very dull. Even the arrangement of a 
paper implied comment, and it was now a 
growing custom for papers to mark their 
emphasis by startling head-lines and 
spaces. The serious comment of leading 
articles, he thought, was preferable and of 
greater value. Contrasting the chief 
features of French and English journalism, 
in the former of which the personality of 
distinguished editors was much more pro- 
minent, and signed articles were the rule, 
Mr. Courtney thought that signed articles 
had greater weight, and imposed a greater 
feeling of responsibility on the writers. In 
England the magazines had largely adopted 
the practice of signed articles, while Daily 
papers frequently had special contributions 
from known men, and he hoped that the 
habit would grow. From experience of 
both, it was his opinion that it was as easy 
to be honest in Fleet-street as in West- 
minster. Refraining from any direct 
reference to burning questions of the day, 
Mr. Courtney reminded his hearers how 
almost the whole London Press (the Daily 
News being an honourable exception) had 
been completely wrong in its judgment of 
the American Civil War, and it might 
possibly be found to have been equally so 
in the present time. 

In the current number of the London 
Quarterly Review there is an interesting 
article on “The Present Position of 
Quakerism,” by Mr. Edward Grubb, M.A., 
joint editor with Mr. W. E. Turner, of 
the British Friend. During the first half 
of last century the numbers of the Society 
of Friends declined from close upon 20,000 
in 1800 to only 13,755 in 1864, but since 
that time there has been a slow but 
steady recovery, so that at the end of 
1899 the numbers were 17,158, with 
about 8,000 habitual “attenders” at 
meetings in addition. Last year there 
were in Great Buitain (to which the 
above numbers all refer) 376 congrega- 
tions of Friends and 364 “recorded 
ministers,” of whom 219 were men and 
145 women, ministers, that is, not in the 
sense of professional and salaried service, 
but as persons recognised as “ frequently 
engaged in helpful vocal ministry.” The 
foreign mission work of the Quakers dates 
only from about 1866, the year in which 
the “ Friends’ Foreign Mission Associa- 
tion” was established. The Society 
administers funds amounting to about 
£20,000 annually, and in 1899 had 28 
missionaries in India, 19 in Madagascar, 
17 in Syria, 13 in China, and 2 in Ceylon 
—79 in all, 


One of the most remarkable recent 
efforts of the Society of Friends has been 
in its Adult Schools, the first of which 
were established by Joseph Sturge, of 
Birmingham, about 1845. The Friends’ 
First-day School Association had last year 
28,000 adult members enrolled, consider- 
ably more, it will be seen, than the mem- 
bership of the Society of Friends itself. 
The work is educational and social, and 
not conducted with a view to proselytising 
in the interests of the Society, though a 
certain number of new members are 
naturally drawn. from the Schools into 
closer religious fellowship with the Society. 
A large amount of Quaker Home Mission 
work is done on the ordinary evangelistic 
lines, but many members of the Society 
feel strongly thattheir principles of worship 
ought to be strictly maintained in this 
work also. Of the different types of 
thought to be found within the Society, 
the ‘Conservative,’ the “Evangelical,” 
and the “ Intellectual,” this last represent- 
ing the “ Broad Church” tendency, and 
having in Whittier its typical poet, Mr. 
Grubb says :— 

While the three lines of religious thought, 
which I have thus attempted to indicate, 
undoubtedly exist in the Society, there is, I 
am convinced, no sign of anything in the 
nature of disruption, but on the contrary a 
growing harmony of fundamental conviction. 
I have been struck when attending our 
Yearly Meetings, to observe how all sections 
are agreed that Christianity is not essenti- 
ally a creed but a life and an experience; 
that for any effective Church life the prime 
condition is a personal experience of salva- 
tion from sin and submission to the will of 
God; that in Jesus Christ is to be found 
the supreme and final revelation of God to 
men. While it may be urged that the Con- 
servatives need more breadth of view, the 
Evangelicals more ‘‘sweetness and light,’’ 
and the Intellectuals more consecrated 
fervour and missionary zeal, there is reason 
to hope that these desirable results may 
more and more ensue from the various 
elements continuing to work together. 

TE Evangelical Free Church Council 
of Ashton-under-Lyne does not seem to 
have distinguished itself either for breadth 
of sympathies or public spirit, in con- 
nection with the memorial services at the 
time of the Queen’s funeral. While in 
neighbouring boroughs, as very largely 
throughout the country, churchmen and 
Nonconformists forgot their differences in 
a common sorrow and joined in united 
services, the Ashton Free Church Council 
appears to have refused theinvitation of the 
Mayor (a Churchman) to a united service, 
and excluded the Unitarian minister from 
the Nonconformist service which they 
themselves arranged. The Ashton Herald 
of last Saturday contains a vigorous 
protest from the Rev. W. C. Hall, which is 
fully endorsed in a series of editorial 
notes. The following is the conclusion of 
Mr. Hall’s letter :— : 


I had hoped that for once our denomina- 
tional divisions could have been forgotten, 
and that believers of all creeds could have 
met in brotherly communion reverently to 
thank God for the great life which He gaye 
to the nation. 

Your readers will understand that my 
protest is much more than a trivial per- 
sonal matter; it involves a very serious 
principle. 

Now, sir, I formulate these charges and 
lay them frankly before those members of 
the Evangelical Free Church Council who 
have made the oceasion of this letter :— 

(1) That, by their refusal to accept the 
suggestion of the Town Council and 
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their disregard of the earnest desire of 

the Mayor, they are guilty of an act of 

disrespect and disloyalty to his Worship. 

(2) That, by their insistence on an indepen- 
dent and simultaneous memorial service, 
they are responsible for a division of 
religious parties which, from the nature 
of the occasion, should have been closed 
and unrecognised. 

(3) That, by their ignoring of a free Non- 
conformist congregation, they have grossly 
violated the principle of religious freedom 
which they profess to defend. _ 

(4) That they have subjected that con- 
gregation and its minister to public 
indignity. 

We have not published this year any 
formal notice of the Hssex Hall Year 
Book, that invaluable handbook. of- in- 
formation concerning the churches and 
other institutions connected with our 
religious fellowship, published by the 
British and Foreign Unitarian Association. 
The features of the Year Book are so well 
known to our readers, that it seems need- 
less to do more than remind them that 
every year the roll of churches and 
ministers is revised, and to urge that. the 
book should be brought to the notice of 
anyone asking for such information as it 
so admirably gives. (Philip Green, 5, 
Essex-street, Strand, W.C. Is. net.) 


We heard at.the time with the greatest 
regret of the death, on Jan. 16, of the Hon. 
Mr. Justice Ranade, C.LE., of Bombay, but 
waited to record the sorrowful fact, until 
we should have received fuller informa- 
tion, which has now. reached us in the 
Subodha Patrika, the organ of the Prar- 
thana Samaj of Bombay. Mr. Ranade 
died very suddenly of heart - disease, 
having been for the last seven years a 
Judge in the High Court of Bombay. The 
whole community mourns his loss. The 
Chief Justice, Sir Lawrence Jenkins, said 
that he had died “at a critical juncture 
in the history of his community, whose 
welfare he had so close at heart, when his 
sagacity and foresight, his moderation and 
sympathy can ill be spared.” And 
further: —“It is not only an able and 
distinguished Judge we mourn to-day, but 
a great and good man, whose loss can be 
reckoned. as little short of a public 
calamity.” Mr. Ranade was born in 1842, 
and after graduating in Arts and Law in 
the Bombay University, became an Advo- 
cate in 1871, and thus entered on a dis- 
tinguished legal and judicial career. For 
some years he was stationed at Poona, but 
latterly again at Bombay. A man of 
great gifts and engaging personality, he 
was the leader of the Theistic movement. 
in Poona and Bombay, and was an ardent 
reformer. He had much political sagacity 
and was in touch with reform leaders in 
all parts of the country. As President of 
the Prarthana Samaj, which is akin to the 
Brahmo Samaj of Calcutta, and President 
also of the Social Conference, his annual 
addresses were always looked for with the 
greatest interest. He was a frequent 
preacher, and in every way devoted himself 
to the cause of pure religion and the 
welfare of his people. 


We are requested to state that the 
quotations from May Kendall which ap- 
peared in our last week’s issue are from 
that writer’s essay on “ The Work of the 
Spirit,” in the January number of Present 
Day Papers, to which we had already 
called attention, with very warm com- 
mendation, in Tux Inquirer of Jan. 26, 
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BURNE-JONES’S “MERCIFUL 
KNIGHT.” 
BY THE REV. HE. L. H. THOMAS, B.A. 
“ Vengeance is mine; I will repay, saith 
the Lord.”’—Rom. xii. 19, a.v. 
“ Blessed are the merciful: for they shall 
obtain mercy.”’—Matt. v. 7. 


’Mr. Guapsronr used to speak of his 

library as a “Temple of Peace.” It 
seemed to me, spending a holiday once in 
a great city—and one reputed to be the 
best governed city in the world, witha 
school of art founded and supported by 
its own municipality and with a gallery 
of choicest works of Art—it seemed to 
me that even in the heart of such a city 
is provided for its citizens not only a 
temple of peace (for such indeed is its 
magnificent library with something of the 
stillness of the central sea about it), but 
also a perfect Temple or Palace of Rest in 
its Art Gallery. It is, indeed, not usual 
to regard an Art Gallery as a Palace of 
Rest. Yet since Mr. Ruskin laid down 
the maxim that Beauty could only be 
perceived in repose, a little change has 
come over some of the Galleries themselves, 
and over the manner of regarding and 
treating those Galleries. Those who rush 
through Galleries experience fatigue, 
indeed there is no fatigue quite like it. 
Those on the other hand who believe that 
a great painter has something to teach, 
look at his picture, look at it long and 
lovingly, and let him speak in his own 
delightful way, and if he be, indeed, a 
master he gives us at once mental rest of 
the sweetest kind, and spiritual food: he 
creates a mere Gallery into a Temple or 
Palace of Rest. 

Birmingham was the birthplace of 
Burne-Jones. It possesses in the Church 
of St. Philp four large stained-glass 
windows, very miracles of design and 
colour, by his hand: it possesses one of 
his latest, largest, and finest works in the 
“ Star of Bethlehem,” and it possesses the 
“ Merciful Knight.” This painting created 
a profound impression at the time of its 
production (1863), and while it was met 
with ridicule, contempt, and distrust by 
most, for Burne-Jones had a long struggle 
before him, it was welcomed by others as 
the beginning of “a triumphant creation 
of a world of undreamed of beauty, the 
message of high and holy mysteries.” All 
felt, however, thata genius most powerful, 
however peculiar, because so unusual, had 
arisen. In connection with one pecu- 
liarity which is now generally felt to be of 
the very essence of Burne-Jones’s work, 
it is worth while always to remember 
these helpful words of Mr. Ruskin. “He 
was inclined to think,” he said, ‘that a 
certain strangeness or quaintness or even 
violation of probability, was not only 
excusable but desirable in the representa- 
tion of what was neither body nor spirit, 
nor animal nor vegetable, but only an 
idea.” The exquisite irony of this remark 
on behalf of the Pre-Raphaelite School 
must have fallen like a bomb-shell into 
the enemy’s camp, and shaken down many 
wooden and foolish pictures from acres 
of walls vulgarised and desecrated by their 
presence—pictures void of ideas. 

Burne-Jones’s painting of the “ Merciful 
Knight” depicts “the legend of St. Gio- 
vanni Gualberto, a Knight, who rode out 
on Good Friday to avenge his brother’s 
death, but sheathed his sword and forgave 
the murderer when he prayed for mercy in 

the name of Christ, who had died on the 
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cross that day. That evening as the 
merciful Knight knelt at the wayside 
chapel, on the Hill of San Miniato, the 
Christ on the crucifix bowed to kiss his 
cheek, and at that miracle the warrior laid 
down his arms to devote himself to the 
religious life, and became the founder of 
Vallombrosa.” It is, of course, hardly 
possible for those who have not seen the 
picture to quite realise its power and 
beauty, considered merely as a work of 
art, but the “idea ” which Burne-Jones 


attempted to represent, that at any rate 


we may realise through a bare description 
of the picture. It is hardly possible to see 
more in such a picture than the artist him- 
self put there, since in what Mr. Ruskin 
has called the mythic school, everything 
has its meaning, more or less subservient 
to the main idea of the picture. Yet the 
origin of this picture would almost seem 
to beliethis statement. Some seven years 
before the artist had fixed upon his subject, 
he had painted a background for some as 
yet unknown subject. Rossetti, the Master 
of Burne-Jones, as also of Holman Hunt, 
had been deeply delighted with this 
wonderful bit of woodland scenery. In 
course of time the little rude rustic way- 
side shrine and the figures of the legend 


lwere painted in, and there is something 


very fascinating in the harmony between 
this story and the scenery amidst which 
the figures of the story are placed. Look- 
ing at the scenery alone, apart from the 
figures, had one been asked to give ita 
name, I think one could hardly have 
failed to name it “Hvening Stillness.” The 
subdued light seen through the dense tops 
of pinewood, the quiet unruffled pool, the 
lengthening shadows, the water-lily leaves, 
and closed lily cups, the closing marigolds 
in the nearest foreground, these would 
have been signs enough, but there is some- 
thing about evening, so still and spiritual, 
that somehow interprets itself without 
signs: we all know what it is, yet cannot 
describe it, and in order just to note such 
perceptions, it is not unusual to use such 
a word as “ mystic” in connection with 
them. That mystic touch Burne-Jones 
somzhow contrives to convey into his 
painting. Therein consists a large part of 
his peculiar genius. 

What kind of a spiritual story would 
most harmonise with such a divine mystic 
stillness in Nature? Surely something 
that should equally mystically speak to us 
without speech or language the divine 
command, “ Be still and know that I am 
God.” As we look upon the actors in this 
little legendary scene we feel that there is 
no lightest sound anywhere, as if the very 
wind were listening to the benediction of 
the fstill small voice which the entranced 
knight is hearing as the thorn-crowned 
Christ in the carven wooden figure stoops 
and places his pierced hands about. his 
neck, and touches his face with his lips. 
The other knight in armour on horseback 
standing at some distance turns to gaze 
upon the scene, but the little opened door 
obstructs his vision of this secret, sweet 
communion of the All-Merciful with the 
merciful. 

Those who having seen the stooping 
dimly gilded figure of the Christ of the 
crucifix felt repelled by what seemed 
superstitious in it, at least were struck 
with the genius that somehow contrived 
to make an obviously rudely carved 
wooden figure seem living and full of 
blessing, Men felt that a new and 
marvellous power had arisen in the world of 
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been to the boy himself.” 


art, and when, thirty years after, that series 
of four great paintings entitled the “ Briar 
Rose” was exhibited, the feeling was 
almost universal that the painter of the 
“Merciful Knight” had proved himself 
to be the greatest master of the age. 

As we begin to see that it is an idea 
that was being painted, we begin to per- 
ceive the twofold harmony of such painting. 
Everything is realistic enough, every detail 
attended to as if it were a photograph, 
and yet one feels that it is all ministering 
to the central thought. Never could the 
marigolds or the curiously interwoven 
briar roses, or water-lily leayes be more 
realistically painted, nor the cup thar 
hangs on its appointed nail, nor the carved 
angels at the corners of the shrine, not 
the steel helmet and the sword drawn 
from its scabbard and placed at the foot 
of the crucifix, nor many another object, 
yet gradually one feels how they blend 
into a common symbol of the spiritual 
life and tell the story of the soul victorious 
in its spiritual warfare. The helmet of 
temporal safety is laid aside for the 
helmet of spiritual salvation, the sword 
of the avenger is surrendered for the 
sword of the spirit. Not less eloquent is 
the meaning of the woven briars with 
their sweet roses, which the crown of 
thorns on the stooping figure almost 
touches ; not less eloquent the marigolds, 
Mary’s golden flowers, Mary the mother 
of sorrows and of pity, the mother of 
the Prince of Peace—because the Prince 
of Mercy—not less eloquent the cup on 
the shrine so suggestive of the water of 
life. All contributes to show that the 
still small voice is speaking to an 
awakened soul, ‘and saying, ‘‘ Vengeance is 
mine; I will repay,” saith the Lord, and 
“ Blessed are the merciful: for they shall 
obtain mercy”—the spirit of Christ is 
dwelling in him richly, and the gleam of 
the spiritual life shines through the care- 
worn face of the knight. 

The more one looks at such a picture, 
until one is weaned from its merely artistic 
beauty to its spiritual beauty, the more 
one is impressed with the truth of Christ, 
with the heroism of his warfare. A say- 
ing is brought home to us of Ruskin’s, 
“The painters ” (he says) “of the mythic 
school are in the most solemn sense hero- 
worshippers, and their aim is the brightest 
and noblest possible, for they at least 
teach us that all great art is praise.” 
The “ Merciful Knight” is the superbest 
praise of true Christianity. 

An incident, related some little time ago 
in one of our. own papers, calls to my 
mind a parallel incident that came within 
my own knowledge, many years ago, but 


‘they were so different in their results as 


to afford a vivid illustration of the thought 
which the great painter endeavoured so 
powerfully to convey in his “Merciful 
Knight.” The one incident related to a 
noble-minded man of our own community, 
one of whose two boys was accidentally 
shot dead by another boy of the age of 
fourteen. On the Sunday following this 
terrible accident he appeared at church 
with the very lad who had unwittingly 
caused his son’s death. We were asked 
“to think over the cost and meaning of 
such an action as this and to try and 
realise too what a perpetual benediction 
and means of grace that Sunday morning’s 
service in such companionship must have 
Surely such 
Christlike action might well be symbolised 
by such a legend as Burne-Jones has 
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depicted. But how shall we realise the 
“cost and meaning” of such mercy better 
than by contrasting it with a similar 
incident, in which the spiritual power was 
too weak to combat with the “natural 
man,” but which provides us with a 
measure of the agony which the father must 
have experienced, and indicates how much 
it must have cost to transmute the natural 
passionate fury of the natural man into 
the forgiving pity of the spiritual man, 
enabling him to feel so deeply for another 
(and that other the offender) as well as 
for himself. The other. incident relates to 
a young boy who was similarly shot dead 
accidentally by a young companion. The 
news had to be broken to his mother. 
He had been a fatherless boy. The scene 
was described to me by an eye-witness. It 
was one of very natural agony, of very 
natural fury and ofa very natural burning 
sense of vengeance: it was human nature 
with the passions let loose, deaf to reason, 
the spiritual life as yet unborn in the poor 
soul; no power was there to control them, 
far less to transmute them by spiritual 
alchemy into forgiving pity and tender 
mercy for the offender. She would have 
torn even the mere bearer of the ill-tidings. 
Ultimately, it is said, she lost her reason. 
Such, then, is the “ cost and meaning” of 
mercy—victorious. Military warfare, bad 
enough in all conscience, is mere child’s 
play compared with spiritual warfare. 
Were it not so, militarism would long ago 
have ceased to be, slain by the sword of 
the spirit, abolished by the merciful 
knights of the spiritual army of Christ. 
No man who is spiritually strong enough 
to forgive and show mercy is weak enough 
ever again to don the steel helmet and 
buckle on the sword of the avenger, or 
sanction anyone else’s doing it. He knows 
that the wrath of man does not work the 
righteousness of God; he learns that, 
after all, in the last analysis, vengeance 
belongeth not to him, for he pursues but 
the shadow, and wreaks his wrath on that 
shadow, but it is for the Almighty to 
search the substance, the heart, and repay 
by awakening it to the horror of its deep 
guilt, What a vain thing is human 
vengeance if the heart of the offender is 
not wrung; and in whose hands lies the 
power to wring the hearts of men? Not 
ours. We fill them with bitterness, 
hatred, revenge. 

God is everywhere, we say, and hold 
this to be a necessary truth, but the truth 
is rarely grasped with anything like a 
genuine conviction ; indeed, it is probably 
never brought home to us as we really at 
heart desire it should be, until after some 
spiritual victory we rest at our wayside 
shrine and offer up once more the 
customary prayer ‘‘ Forgive us our tres- 
passes, as we forgive them that trespass 
against us.” Hitherto, when that act of 
devotion had been performed, we had 
taken our way through the tangled woods 
and along the hard or slippery paths of 
life, unaffected, conscious of no response, 
conscious that no miracle of a stooping 
and blessing figure had thrilled us to the 
depths of our being, and poured hence- 
forth a holier influence into our heart. 
But now—afteragenuinespiritual triumph 
—the wonted act of devotion has won an 
unwonted response. All ischanged. All 
breathes a joyful response, the very 
heavens bow themselves down to the 
victorious soul, the loving arms of the 
All-Merciful meet about our neck. Alas! 
not more inanimate and unresponsive 


than. the carven wooden figure of the 
crucifix does God seem to men in general, 
as they contemplate Him at church, or by 
their bedside, or wherever their wayside 
shrine is, as day by day they offer their 
devotions to Him, but do not according to 
the spirit of those devotions. Let us but 
genuinely strive and conquer in the spirit 
of our prayers, and at once the wayside 
shrine is transformed ; all its symbols and 
all our acts of devotion vanish before the 
flood of real communion with God, as the 
broken lights of the stars are scattered 
before the light of the rising sun: God 
has drawn nigh tous because we at last 
have drawn nigh to Him. Ah! how 
vain most of our customary acts of devo- 
tion are, how wooden our shrines, how life- 
less our Christ, how absent our God ; what 
melancholy pervades our hearts many a 
day and through the years, because no 
miracle is wrought on our behalf, because 
no loving arms of divine approval are 
thrown about our neck, no kiss of heavenly 
love imprinted on our face, no holy, joyful 
influence pervades our soul, giving us 
cheerfulness, and even a divine gaiety of 
heart. And yet one genuine spiritual 
victory brings all heaven to our feet, and 
the everlasting arms of Heavenly Love are 
felt about us, and Life is transfigured, and 
we enter into the joy of our Lord. It is 
for this divine event we all are really 
living—often wearily waiting out our three 
score years and ten and exclaimiug, “ How 
long, O Lord, how long!”—and yet the 
key to Heaven is placed in every hand—to 
live more nearly as we pray: “ Forgive us 
our trespasses as we forgive them that 
trespass against us”; “I will have Mercy 
and not sacrifice,” saith the Lord. 


MR. STOPFORD BROOKE’S SERMON 
ON THE QUEEN’S FUNERAL. 


Tue memorial sermon preached» by 
Mr. Stopford Brooke at Rosslyn Chapel on 
Feb. 3, on the Funeral of the Queen, is now 
published, and may be had from Messrs. 
Truslove, Hanson and Comba, 143, Oxford- 
street, W., or from Essex Hall (price 6d. 
net., post free 7d.). The sermon is an 
eloquent and beautiful tribute to the 
memory of the Queen, in which a striking 
parallel is drawn between her character 
and reign and Alfred the Great’s. The 
thousand years’ record, which separates 
the two, is mingled of wrong and right, 
of wisdom and folly, of base and high 
endeavour; and yet, said Mr. Brooke, we 
may humbly acknowledge that the moral 
and spiritual forces have been stronger 
than their opposites or we should have 
met the inevitable doom of unrepented 
evil. 

That we have not met it is due to the 
predominance, on the whole, in our people 
of the qualities which were eminent in 
Alfred and Victoria—love ; truth; justice; 
honour ; reverence for divine law; faith 
in God as sovereign righteousness; desire 
for the best, and determined effort to gain 
it; close holding together, shoulder to 
shoulder, heart to heart; fortitude in trial 
and difficulty and no surrender to them; 
duty done even to the death, and obedience 
gladly given to freely chosen rule and law 
in the teeth jof suffering and defeat; love 
of the country and of one another; a deep 
reverence and love of home, its ties and its 
affections ; and lastly—the love of God— 
deep-seated religious life, in spite of all the 
waves of unfaith which time after time have 
broken in storms on our society. 


The parallel is then more fully drawn 
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out between Alfred’s character and the 


Queen’s, so different in the outward 
circumstances of their reigns, but so alike 
in devotion to their people, in goodness 
and in the simple earnestness of their 
religious faith, in the love and reverence 
which from near and far gathered about 
them. 

In the latter half of his sermon Mr. 
Brooke took the different stages of the 
funeral procession from Osborne to 
Windsor as symbolic of the chief lessons 
of the Queen’s life and of what we owe to 
her. Starting from Osborne suggests the 
thought of the Queen’s beautiful home 
life in the country, her ‘“ quiet, kindly, un- 
adorned life, loving nature and humanity.” 

To us who are sorely troubled by the 

noise and complexity of life, by the din of 
the great cities in which passion and 
thought never cease to forge new problems ; 
whose society is set far from simplicity and 
nature; whose literature, art and science 
have of late removed themselves too much 
from the ancient and quiet joys of natural 
beauty and natural affections; whom 
increasing wealth has led to despise poverty 
—this is a legacy from her which England 
would do well to receive and cherish. Let 
it be linked in thought to the place where 
she died, whence she was borne across the 
Solent. 
The naval and military pomp of the 
funeral, symbolic of duty and devotion 
tothe country’s flag, point to her ardour 
for freedom and the true greatness of her 
Empire. Those great forces, as she 
honoured them and desired that they 
should be always used, were for “ Defence 
and Peace.” 

The vast crowds through which the 
procession passed stood for the intense 
interests of the living Present, in which 
the Queen also lived so faithfully ; while 
the historic chapel, which was the goal of 
that great pageant, symbolised the long 
and honourable Past of England, watching 
over the Queen. ‘ 

It were well, if on this day when in our 
vision of the dead Queen lying at Windsor 
we visit the great past of England, we 
were to resolve to live not only in action of 
the present, but in honour of the past. For 
we are too much beset in the present with 
base, dishonourable, and material things, 
with the curse of Juxury and mammon, with 
lies and theft, and shameful forgetfulness 
of honour. The ideal of true glory which 
the past has handed to us, and which 
burns like a star for those who pursue it, 
ought to be always present with us; the 
invisible, immaterial, everlasting things 
which alone make and keep a nation 
great. To live in the present is our nearest. 
duty, but it saves us from the evils of the 
present if we live also in the ideal of the 
past. and for the good and glory of the 
future. So lived Queen Victoria; so may 
we all live and die | 
Finally, the burial beside her husband 
brought to remembrance once more her 
beautiful home life, ‘sanctified in love of 
God.” 

The last and wisest legacy she has left us 
is the record of a perfect home, on which, 
and on the affection and reverence of 
which, great and true national life is 
founded as upon the living rock. ~ 


And the sermon ends with a note of joy— 
joy for so noble a life, so peaceful a 
death, for her finished work, and for the 
new life into which she now has entered. 


Correspondents are requested to note that 
to be sure of insertion the same week, news 
must reach the Office by the first post on 
Thursday at latest, and the earlier in the 
week the better, 1 
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GLEANINGS FROM HUXLEY’S 
LETTERS. 


To his Sister, after his Engagement (1850). 


Tue worst of itis I have no ambition, 
except as means to an end, and that end is 
the possession of a suffivient income to 
marry upon. I assure you I would not 
give two straws for all the honours and 
‘titles im the world. A worker I must 
always be—it is my nature—but if I had 
£400 a year I would never let my name 
appear on anything I did or shall ever do. 
It would be glorious to be a voice working 
in secret,and free from all those personal 
motives that have actuated the best. But, 
unfortunately, one is not a voz et praeterea 
mihil, but with a considerable corporality 
attached which requires feeding, and so, 
while my inner man is continually indulg- 
ing in these anchorite reflections, the outer 
is sedulously elbowing and pushing as if 
he dreamed of nothing but gold medals 
and professors’ caps. 


On the Fitness of Women for the Medical 
Profession (1874). 


Without seeing any reason to believe 
that women are, on the average, so strong 
physically, intellectually, or morally, as 
men, I cannot shut my eyes to the fact 
that many women are much better endowed 
in all these respects than many men, and 
I am at a loss to understand on what 
grounds of justice or public policy a career 
which is open to the weakest and most 
foolish of the male sex should be forcibly 
zlosed to women of vigour and capacity. 

We have heard a great deal lately about 
the physical disabilities of women. Some 
of these alleged impediments, no doubt, 
are really inherent in their organisation, 
but nine-tenths of them are artificial—the 
products of their modes of life. I believe 
that nothing would tend so effectually to 
get rid of these creations of idleness, 
weariness, and that ‘‘over-stimulation of 
the emotions” which, in plainer-spoken 
days, used to be called wantonness, than 
a fair share of healthy work, directed 
towards a definite object, combined with 
an equally fair share of healthy play, 
during the years of adolescence ; and those 
who are best acquainted with the acquire- 
ments of an average medical practitioner 
will find it hardest to believe that the 
attempt to reach that standard is likely to 
prove exhausting toan ordinarily intelligent 
and well-educated young woman. 


From a Birthday Letter to His Son 
1878). 


Your mother reminds me that to- 
morrow is your eighteenth birthday, and 
though I know that my “happy returns” 
will reach you a few hours too late, I can- 
not but send them. 

You are touching manhood now, my 
dear laddie, and I trust that as a man 
your mother and I may always find reason 
to regard you as we have done throughout 
your boyhood. 

The great thing in the world is not so 
much to seek happiness as to earn peace 
and self-respect. I have not troubled you 
much with paternal didactics—but that 
bit is “ower true” and worth thinking 
oyer. 


From Rome (January, 1885). 


I need hardly tell you that I find Rome 
wonderfully interesting, and the attrac- 
tion increases the longer one stays. Iam 
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obliged to take care of myself and do but 
little in the way of sightseeing; but by 
directing one’s attention to particular 
objects one can learn a great deal with- 
out much trouble. I begin to under- 
stand old Rome pretty well, and I am 
quite learned in the Catacombs, which 
suit me, as a kind of Christian fossils out 
of which one can reconstruct the body of 
the primitive Church. She was a simple 
maiden enough, and vastly more attrac- 
tive than the bedizened old harridan of 
the modern Papacy, so smothered under 
the old clothes of Paganism, which she 
has been appropriating for the last fifteen 
centuries, that Jesus of Nazareth would 
not know her if he met her. 

I have been to several great Papistical 
functions—among others to the Festa of 
the Cathedra Petri in St. Peter’s last 
Sunday, and I confess I. am unable to 
understand how grown men can Jend 
themselves to such elaborate tomfooleries 
—nothing but mere fetish worship—in 
forms of execrably bad taste, devised, one 
would think, by a college of ecclesiastical 
man-milliners for the delectation of school- 
girls. It is curious to notice that intel- 
lectual and esthetic degradation go hand 
in hand. You have only to gofrom the 
Pantheon to St. Peter’s to understand the 
great abyss which lies between the Roman 
of Paganism and the Roman of the 
Papacy. I have seen nothing grander 
than Agrippa’s work—the Popes have 
stripped it to adorn their own petrified 
lies ; but in its nakedness it has a dignity 
with which there is nothing to compare in 
the ill-proportioned, worse decorated, 
tawdry stone mountain on the Vatican. 


On Alcohol as a Stimulant (1889). 


I understand that you ask me what I 
think about “alcohol as a stimulant to the 
brain in mental work” ? 

Speaking for myself (and perhaps I may 
add for persons of my temperament), I 
can say, without hesitation, that I would 
just as soon take a dose of arsenic as I 
would ofalcohol, under such circumstances. 
Indeed, on the whole, I should think the 
arsenic safer, less likely to lead to physical 
and moral degradation. It would be 
better to die outright than to be alcoholised 
before death. 

If a man cannot do brain work without 
stimulants of any kind, he had better turn 
to hand work—it is an indication on 
Nature’s part that she did not mean him 
to be a head worker. 

The circumstances of my life have led me 
to experience all sorts of conditions in 
regard to alcohol, from total abstinence to 
nearly the other end of the scale, and my 
clear conviction is the less the better, 
though I by no means feel called upon to 
forego the comforting and cheering effect 
of a little. 

But for no conceivable consideration 
would I use it to whip up a tired or slug- 
gish brain. Indeed, for me there is no 
working time so good as between break- 
fast and lunch, when there is not a trace 
of alcohol in my composition. 


After Tennyson's Funeral (1892). 


I think you would like to hear that the 
funeral yesterday lacked nothing to make 
it worthy of the dead or the living. Bright 
sunshine streamed through the windows 
of the nave, while the choir was in half 

loom, and as each shaft of light illumi- 
nated the flower-covered bier as it slowly 
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travelled on, one thought of the bright 
succession of his works between the dark- 
ness before and the darkness after. Iam 
glad to say that the Royal Society was 
represented by four of its chief officers, 
and nine of the commonalty, including 
myself. Tennyson has a right to that, as 
the first poet since Lucretius who hag 
understood the drift of science. 


LITERATURE. 
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MR. HARGROVE’S SERMONS.* 


Our people are getting a very poor 
reputation as buyers of books, and 
especially of those books issued in our 
own religious connection. It is, we 
believe, more from want of thought than 
want of heart, but none the less it is deplor- 
able, and discouraging to the faith which is 
eager to be of service. For these two 
little books of Mr. Hargrove’s we wish 
a better fate than recent experience 
would seem to promise them; and 
especially the first, containing sermons on 
Acts of Worship, on Adoration, Con- 
fession, Thanksgiving and Supplication, 
we would commend to our readers as 
likely to be the less popular of the two. 
They contain lessons which we should do 
well all to take to heart. The call to 
worship, in the first sermon on Adoration, 
is very striking. It contains the following 
parable :— 


Says the mite, ‘‘ Fine world this cheese 
of ours, out of it we came and to it we 
return, excellent its flavour and boundless 
its extent so that a mite’s whole life time 
would not suffice to make full acquaintance 
with it! Let us enjoy it while we may, 
have a good time of it all of us together, 
and bear no ill will to one another. So 
shall we live pleasantly and die without 
anything wherewith to reproach ourselves, 
and cheese return to cheese. What more 
could sensible mite desire?’’ Nothing, I 
suppose. 

Says man, ‘‘ Look at this earth of ours, 
how much it affords for instruction and for 
profit and for pleasure! Let us live and let 
live, let us get all the good we can for our- 
selves and not refuse some small share to 
others! So shall we die content to have 
lived, and what more can reasonable man 
desire ?’’ Nothing indeed, unless perchance 
he ‘feel within himself what one of old 
asserted ‘‘ There is a spirit in man and the 
breath of the Almighty giveth him under- 
standing.’’ Then cannot all these things 
content him, needs must he stretch beyond 
them and seek to the Cause of all—beyond 
the years which come and go to the Eternal 
who is and was and shall be—beyond the 
ever-changing phenomena to the abiding 
Reality—beyond the innumerable many to 
the Infinite one. 

And this igs Worship, the highest act of 
which man is capable, the only one which 
lifts him out of utter insignificance and 
makes him great. 

The sermon on “Confession” which 
follows teaches a true lesson of humility, 
striking a wholesome mean between the 
orthodox confession of utter depravity 
and that insensibility to the meaning of 
sin found in some shallow forms of Unit- 
arianism. The other two sermons on 
“Thanksgiving ”’ and “ Supplication ” also 


* “Our Reasonable Faith : Four Sermons on Ac 
of Worship.” By Charles Hargrove, M.A. London 
Philip Green, 5, Essex-street, Strand, W.C. 6d. 
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“Sermons and Impressions brought fro 
America.” ByCharles Hargrove, London: Phil 
Green, 5, Essex-street, Strand W.C, 6d,net, B 
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touch the realities of our religious life in 
a helpful manner, disposing the hearer or 
reader to sincere worship; and to the whole 
is prefixed the following inscription :— 

To the Congregation (Present and Future) 
of Mill Hill Chapel, Leeds, and to Kindred 
Congregations founded simply for the Wor- 
ship of God, these Sermons are with all 


earnestness. and diffidence dedicated.— 
Leeds, Jan. 1, 1901. OC. H. 
Mr. Hargrove’s “ Impressions ” of 


America were contributed to these 
columns in four letters, now reprinted 
with the five sermons which set forth some 
of the lessons which the preacher drew 
from his experiences across the Atlantic. 
Of thesermons, four have already appeared 
in the “Mill Hill Pulpit,” and were 
noticed at the time of their first publica- 
tion. They are on “ Expecting Much and 
Finding More: A Lesson of Diffidence,” 
“The Ruin of an Empire,” “ Persecution 
by the Persecuted,” and “ Christ’s Reign 
in America.” ‘The other sermon, No. 4 
in the series, is on “The Worth of Learn- 
ing,” as a preparation for work, telling in 
a most interesting manner what the early 
settlers in New England did for education 
in Harvard College, and of their standard 
of sacrifice for the higher life. 
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THE SUNNY SIDE OF LIFE.* 


THERE are many readers of THE 
Inquirer who are glad to hear of in- 
teresting and helpful books of American 
authorship. Transatlantic literature com- 
mends itself to them by reason of a 
certain freshness of thought, simplicity of 
statement, lucid exposition rather than 
originality of idea, aptness of illustration, 
and a breezy, sunny optimism, Sueh a 
volume is the one under notice. It is of 
special value to ministers as an illustration 
of the art of popular preaching, and, 
besides, would interest and help the 
general reader. 

Dr. Perin is a minister of the Uni- 
versalist Church, and in a city famous for 
its distinguished preachers, he is well 
known within and beyond the borders of 
his» denomination. In the face of 
difficulties in the South-end, the district 
of the city where his church is situated— 
difficulties which have killed or dispersed 
several Unitarian churches—he has built 
up a living church. It is called The 
Every Day Church because its doors are 
always open, offering to all comers the 
hospitality and quiet rest to be found 
within its. walls, and an unbroken 
ministry of counsel, help, sympathy, 
every, day of the week given by some 
sentinel always on duty. A paper read 
at a ministers’ meeting, entitled “A 
Divided Interest,” strongly deplored the 
long holiday system during which many 
of the city churches are closed for three 
months. But here is an Every Day 
Church justifying by its continual activity 
the subject of one of those sermons, 
“The Service of Love,” all vitalised by a 
love of service. 

The sermons, twenty-one in number, are 
simple, thoughtful, practical, and, above 
all, they are bathed in an atmosphere of 
sunshine. ‘JI make no secret,” he says, 
“of my faith in an optimistic gospel. 
Sorrow and sin are real facts. The 
battle of life is fierce and long. But this 


* “The Sunny Side of Life.” Sermons by the 
Rev. George L. Perin, D,D., Boston. Every Day 
i Publishing Oo, Boston, U.S.A, One 
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is God’s world and men’ need to be 
assured over and over again that in God’s 
economy night and death and failure and 
sin are not final. God is in his world. 
Victory must be final.” 

Some of the titles of the sermons are 
worth quoting. The first sermon is 
entitled, ‘The Sunny Side of Life,” 
furmishing the title of the volume. Others 
are—“ Don’t Worry,’ ‘ Common-place 
People,” ‘Listening,’ ‘Common Little 
Lives,” “ Waiting,” “Uncrowned Kings,” 
“The Task and the Man.” This is not a 
critical notice that would come more 
pointedly from a lay-hand, but a com- 
mendatory one. Here is an extract taken 
from the sermon, “A Divided Cruise,” 
fitted for our own admonition and in- 
struction :— 


Did anyone ever hear of a church impo- 
verished or made weaker because it started 
another church in a suburb of the same 
city ? Did anyone ever hear of a denomina- 
tion made weaker because it gave of its 
substance and time to plant another church 
in another city, or because it planted a 
mission in a strange land? One of the most 
familiar principles established by the foreign 
missionary work of the last fifty years is that 
of the reflex action upon the churches which 
have these missions. Of course they have 
faith in the intrinsic value of the missionary 
enterprise, but quite aside from its intrinsic 
value, aside from its beneficent influence, 
it is a recognised fact that it has had 
immense influence upon the home churches 
themselves. They have been stronger, they 
have been braver, more enthusiastic, self- 
sacrificing, more devoted to the eause of 
Christ because they have -divided their 
meal and their oil with others who 
needed it. 

And what is true of the church in general 
I believe to be absolutely true of the 
individual chureh. I do not even suggest 
that a church should throw prudence to the 
winds, that it should be unbusiness-like in 
its methods, that it should be careless of its 
resources. But what I do affirm is thata 
church which will go forth in the spirit of 
Jesus Christ/and serve God with absolute trust 
and not with despicable fears as to its star- 
vation, is far more likely to succeed. In 
other words, safety from the famine is to be 
found, not in guarding the handful of meal 
and the cruse of oil, but safety and pros- 
perity are to be found often in the hour 
of famine in sharing it with somone else. 


The proceeds of the sale of this volume 
will be devoted to the support of the 
charitable agencies of the Hvery Day 
Church, J. McDowett. 


———$_ 


ARTICLES IN THE REVIEWS. 


Tur February Reviews had little time 
to prepare any worthy memorials of the 
Queen. We have already quoted from Sir 
Theodore Martin’s sonnet in The Nine- 
teenth Century and After, after which Sir 
Wemyss Reid offers a tribute in his record 
of “Last Month.” In the Contemporary, 
Mrs. Crawford writes as an accomplished 
newspaper correspondent. The Fort- 
nightly has a sonnet ou “ Death,” and a 
black border like the others. The Monthly 
Review was issued too early to contain 
any notice of the great national event. 

The first of the editorial articles in the 
Monthly is on “The Happy Warrior,” 
with a not very convincing tilt at “our 
latter-day peace - mongers,” whose doc- 
trine is said to rest upon “a materialistic 
view of life.’ Who those particular 
peace-mongers may be we do know, but 


|the writer of the article urges in his 
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argument against those who plead for 
arbitration that “human justice without 
an executive power is an absurdity,” 
implying that the final appeal must be to 
arms. That may be true; but what more 
materialistic basis for the conduct of 
human affairs could be assumed? The 
writer’s plea for a noble chivalry in modern 
arms.is worth a good deal more than his 
travesty of the position of those who up- 
hold the principle of conciliation. This 
month’s number is particularly rich in 
illustrations. Mr. Roger E. Fry’s article 
on “ Giotto,” continued from the December 
number, is rendered doubly valuable by the 
reproductions of the great artist’s pictures, 
and in another on “An Emperor’s Sport- 
ing Chronicle,” there are some extremely 
quaint illustrations reproduced from the 
Emperor Maximilian’s hunting and fishing 
books, dating from 1499 and 1504, 
Among other articles is a notice by Dr. 
Hodgkin of Mr. Morley’s “ Cromwell.” 


In the Contemporary, Mr. Meredith 
Townsend writes on “The Influence of 
Europe on Asia” with not much con- 
fidence in what the West may be able to 
do for the East, and in the matter of 
missionary effort hardly drawing the con- 


clusion we should have expected from his 


view of the facts. Mr. Townsend 
believes literally in the command to 
Christian disciples to preach the Gospel 
to all nations, but apparently thinks that 
in the Divine counsels that effort is not 
expected to succeed, except in very few 
instances, “while the rest ‘perish ever- 
lastingly,’ that is, die like the flowers and 
the dumb creatures of God.” Weshould 
rather say that the conception of “salva- 
tion” which leads to such a conclusion 
needs revision. ‘Two ‘other articles, 
“Christianity and Public Life,” by 
D. §. Cairns, and ‘“ Co-operators, the 
State, and the Housing Question,” by 
Gilbert Slater, are specially deserving of 
attention. 


In the Nineteenth Century and After, 
His Highness the Maharajah Gaekwar of 
Baroda, following the recent example of the 
Amir of Afghanistan, writes an extremely 
interesting account of his “ Ways and 
Days in Europe and in India,” showing a 
clear appreciation of what is good in 
Western civilisation, and a serious de- 
votion on his own part to the welfare of 
his people. Dr. Robert Anderson, -As- 
sistant Commissioner of Police of the 
Metropolis, - writes on “Our Absurd 
System of Punishing Crime,” pleading 
for a clear distinction in treatment be- 
tween those criminals who from their 
birth and the entire conditions of their 
life cannot really help themselves, and 
those to whom crime is a choice and a 
constant profession, without shame, broken 
only by repeated terms of imprisonment. 
The former, he urges, should be treated 
witb the kindest restraint, and in homes 
for such morbid cases; the latter, when 
proved incorrigible, should not be again 
let loose on society. The reason for this 
view is that while crime on the whole is 
‘steadily diminishing, the class of pro- 
Sessional criminals is on the increase. 


To the Fortnightly Sir Robert Hart con- 
tributes the third of his valuable articles 
on China, and Mr. C. S. Jones, in a letter 
to the Editor, renews his onslaught on the 
London County Council’s past record in. 
the matter of the Housing of the Poor, — 
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_ MR. J. BARRON, MOTTRAM. 

In the death of Mr. John Barron, the 
Mottram congregation and  Sunday- 
school have lost a most devoted helper. 
He was born in the village of Mottram, 
and lived in it throughout his life, and 
died unmarried at the age of seventy-one 
years. For two or three years his health 
had not been good, yet his sudden death 
came as a surprise to his many friends. 
Mr. Barron was connected with the 
Sunday-school from his earliest years, 
‘going on from scholar to teacher and 
superintendent. The latter office he held 
between forty and fifty years, resigning 
the post only at the close of last year. 
For many years, and up to the time of 
his decease, he was choirmaster in the 
church. .Without the advantages of an 
early education he strove by self-culture 
to improve the powers of his mind. He 
showed goodwill towards all, and was 
ever ready to doa friendly service when- 
ever he had the power. As a worshipper 
in the church he was most constant at the 
services, as well as at his duties in the 
school. Having to labour during the 
week for his daily bread, he felt the 
greatest, pleasure in sharing in the work 
of the Sunday-school. His general 
benevolence of character won for him a 
host of admirers. 

He was buried in Mottram Cemetery 
on the 9th inst. The service at the grave 
was conducted by the Rev. N. Green, and 
was attended by a company of nearly 300 
persons, composed of scholars, teachers, 

members of the congregation, and friends 
of the deceased. In the afternoon of 
Sunday, Mr. Green preached the funeral 
sermon to an immense congregation, who 
testified by their presence to the great and 
wide esteem felt for the Christian man 
who had ended a useful and honourable 
life. 
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MRS. SAMUEL RIDER. 


THE congregation of Brookfield Church, 
Gorton, lost by death during the past 
week the wife of their church secretary. 
Although she was, for years, prevented by 
bodily infirmity from attending the 
services at church, Mrs. Samuel Rider 
ever displayed a real and active interest 
in all that concerned the welfare of both 
church and school. At the bazaar, which 
~ has just closed, and which was held for 
the purpose of raising £600, to’ be used 
as an investment to cover the ground rent 
of the new schools, some of the work of 
Mrs. Rider’s hands was on sale, and the 
purchasers of that work value it all the 
more as being the result of many hours of 
labour, not entirely free from bodily pain, 
cheerfully and affectionately given to a 

cause she held dear. 

In these busy restless times we are 
somewhat apt to overlook those who are 
not constantly in our midst sharing our 
excitement and worry. But Mrs. Rider 
was never overlooked. Ever patient in 
suffering, loving and gentle in thought, 
word, and deed, she won the hearts of all 
who had intercourse with ber. The 
memory of her sweet patient face and 
kindly ways will have an abiding place in 
the hearts of a great number of the con- 
gregation. The world is the poorer by 
the loss of such noble gentle souls, 
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Our great and dearly-loved Queen has 
passed away. She was, indeed, a mother 
to us all, and we feel like orphans with- 
out her. When you are grown up you 
will be able to tell other children how, 
when you were young, this great sorrow 
fell upon-us all; and JI -hope you will 
always do what you can to make her 


known to-those who come after us, and’ 


to keep up the memory of one who was 
so great and good, both as a Queen and 
as a woman. 

Perhaps some of you may have seen the 
wonderful and beautiful sight when, on 
Feb. 2, her body was carried through 
the streets of London, drawn by her own 
eight cream-coloured horses; whilst her 
son, now King Edward VII., and his 
brother the Duke of Connaught, and her 
grandson the German Emperor, rode 
behind the bier, on their beautiful 
horses, followed by the Guards on their 
horses, wearing their helmets and great 
red cloaks; and in front, for something 
like a mile in length, marched or rode 
sailors and soldiers of the Queen’s Navy 
and Army, all with slow and solemn 
step, and arms reversed, all looking so 
sad and sorry. And the minute guns 
fired, and the muffled bells of the Churches 
were tolled; whilst the crowds of the 
Queen’s loyal people stood for hours in 
the cold, packed as close as they could 
stand, and silent, full of sorrow for their 
Mother-Queen. If you saw it, you will 
never forget it: and many who do not 
live in London and are far away will read 
about it, and see pictures of it, and 
understand, too, how solemn and fine it 
was, and wish they had been there to 
see it. 

Aswe satfor hours, waiting for the proces- 
sion, we were watching the crowds collect- 
ing, and the police and the soldiers keeping 
them in their places. Every soidier was in 
his place; every policeman did his duty. 
There were some lancers on their lovely 
horses, keeping the cross-streets. When the 
crowd werenot to pressforward, the lancers 
moved their horses intoa line ; the beautiful 
creatures understood, and gently backed 
themselves into a clcsely-packed row, side 
by side; and when they had to press back 
the crowds the horses moved gently against 
them, and put their feet down carefully, as 
if feeling so as not to step on anyone. 
When anyone in the crowd fainted or 
turned ill, a little band of men at once 
appeared, and took care of the sick person, 
and carried him or her away out of the 
crowd, on their arms crossed together, or 
on a stretcher. 

One could not help feeling that one spirit 
moved everyone that day ; and that the 
great spirit of the whole nation was there 
showing its sorrow, its honour, love, and 
reverence. And there was another great 
spirit present among all those crowds—one 
of the greatest and highest of all spirits— 
the spirit of Obedience. It was there in the 
crowd of lookers-on; it was in the noble 
horses, in the policemen, the lines of quiet 
soldiers, guarding the lines of street ; it 
was in the parties of soldiers who marched 
past, in the sailors, in the officers, in the 
cream-coloured horses that drew the gun 
carriage on which lay the coffin with its 
white covering, with the Royal Standard 
across it, and the Queen’s crown and 
sceptre upon it. 

And then the thought came that in all 
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this obedience they followed the example 
of that dear friend and Queen whose body 
was being taken to its last resting place 
beside the husband “ loved long since and 
lost awhile” ; for she, though highest and 
chiefest of all, was indeed the servant of 
all, working from her childhood to her old. 
age for the good of her people; always 
simple, always loving, always just, always 
compassionate ; not asking or demanding 
honour for herself, but getting it and the 
warmest love of her people just because 
of what she was in herself. She was 
“obedient to the heavenly vision” of 
what was right and good; just in the 
same way that every one of us may be. 
There are sentences in the prayers in two 
of the services used in some churches that 
pray thus for our Queen and her people. 
“Fill her heart and theirs with such 
loyalty to thee, that her people may be 
exalted by their loyalty to her.’ And 
again, “‘ May the glory of her rule be in 
the simplicity of her obedience.” Those 
prayers were fulfilled in her, lamsure. Jesus 
said, “ Whosoever will be great among 
you shall be your minister; and whoso- 
ever of you will be the chiefest shall be 
servant of all.” This was one great secret 
of why our dear Queen’s life was so noble 
and beautiful; sbe “ministered” to 
others, and was “ servant of all.” Andsgso 
she was truly “ chiefest of all,” and reigns 
a true Queen and Mother in all our 
hearts. 

Do we need to be told what this teaches 
to us, who love her so devotedly, and in 
our little measure would follow in her 
steps and try to be worthy of her? 


GERTRUDE MARTINEAUD. 


MATINS. 


Fiownrs, when the night is done, 
Lift their heads to greet the sun ; 
Sweetest looks and odours raise, 
In a silent hymn of praise. 


So my heart would turn away 
From the darkness to the day ; 
Lying open, in God’s sight, 
As a flower in the light. 

Henry Van Dyrxz. 


(In the new edition of Horder’s “ Trea- 
sury of American Sacred Song.”) 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


To Pusuisuers.—[All Books, éc., sent to Tau 
InQurIRER will be acknowledged under this head, 
with name of publisher and price, if supplied. The 
necessities of our space, however, compel us to limit 
the number selected for critical notice and review]. 

Encyclopedia Biblica. Vol.U. Edited 
by the Rev. T. K. Cheyne, M.A., D.D., 
and J. S. Black, M.A., LL.D. 20s. (A. 
and C. Black.) 

Modern Oriticism and the Preaching 
of the Old. Testament. By G. A. Smith, 
D.D., LL.D. 6s. (Hodder and Stough- 
ton. 

nih Historical New Testament: A New 
Translation. By James Moffatt, B.D. 
16s. (T.and T. Clark.) 

Naomi’s Exodus. By Lily H. Montagu. 
3s. 6d. (Fisher Unwin.) 

Ruskin School Home. By H. Loweri- 
son. (A. J. Paton, 32, Beech-street, EC.) 


Scribner’s, Expositor, Contemporary, 
Bookman. 
Concerning Children. By Mrs. (Stet- 


6s, (G, P, Putnam’s 


Sons.) 
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LONDON, FEBRUARY 16, 1901. 


A LIVING CHURCH. 


WE have invited special attention to 
the article under the title ‘‘ Choose 
Life,” by the Rev. E. W. Lummis, M.A., 
which is concluded in our present issue. 
It is a fearless and very earnest state- 
ment, by one who has devoted himself 
to the service of religion, and has an 
ideal of fuller life and more effective 
service, into which our churches are 
called to enter. The statement is clear 
and vigorously made. Very likely there 
are points in it which will be met with 
vigorous dissent ; but at least it is 
deserving of serious consideration. Its 
appeal cannot be met by any plea of 
self-complacency. If on any side it is 
unwisely directed, it must be met by 
some clearer, more prophetic word, 
that shall arouse a deeper passion of 
earnest devotion, and show us a still 
better way. 

There is one point on which we do 
not agree with Mr. Lummis. ‘‘ We need 
a name,” he says, “‘ and it must be the 
name of achurch.”’ And the difficulty 
of agreeing upon one satisfactory name 
he regards as a trifle, which must be 
overcome, unless our cause is to be 
given up as hopeless. For our own 
part, we cannot accept the alternative. 
It is easy to make fun of the laborious 
title of our National Conference, but it 
denotes a serious attempt at a true 
unity, which for the present, in our 
judgment, it is best to accept and leave 
as itis. In the first of three articles 
on “A Century of Unitarianism in 
England,” published in these columns 
last December, we described the varied 
origin of the churches now united in 
our National Conference, and popularly 
known as the Unitarian body. We 


briefly traced the history of Unitarianism 
in those churches and attempted to 
draw out the main lines of religious life 
along which their endeavours ought to 
be directed. But as to a name that 
could truly denote their distinctive 
character, and therefore be adopted 
with satisfaction and profit by the 
whole body, we then wrote :— 


The time may come, when, re-born to a 
new fervour and clearness of purpose and 
spiritual insight, they will realise that they 
are in fact a union of Free Catholic 
Churches, and that they can have no other 
name ; but that time is not yet. 


And we still hold that our wisest course 
for the present is to have patience with 
the various names of our churches, and 
their collective use in the title of the 
National Conference, and that what we 
have to work for is a deeper conception 
of the meaning of our church life and a 
truer fulfilment of the great purpose for 
which we are united in Free Churches. 
It may be an awkward position to be in, 
but it might easily be very much worse, 
and it is because Mr. Lummts’s article, 
quite apart from the name question, 
pleads so strongly for the essential 
things, that we value it so highly, and 
hope that it will command the attention 
it deserves. 

The essential things, as we under- 
stand the matter, are the complete con- 
secration of our individual lives and of 
our churches to the worship and service 
of Gop, that we may more perfectly do 
His will in the nurture of a true spiritual 
life, in the battle with evil in the world 
and in testimony to truth. In these 
things we have common aims with all 
churches,. and we have our own special 
service to render. 

Mr. Lummis, asking what is our 
peculiar mission, ‘‘our cause,” says it 
is not to proclaim Gop’s Fatherhood 
and Man’s Brotherhood, since that is a 
mission common to us and all other 
disciples of Curist. It is of course a 
large part of our duty, and so of our 
mission, as worshippers of the living 
Gop, who with Jesus have learnt the 
great truth of His love. Our churches 
would still have that duty and that high 
privilege, even if all that separated them 
from other churches and gave them a 
‘peculiar mission’? were at an end. 
And in the same way it must be their 
supreme aim, as it should be of all other 
churches, to nourish a true spirit of 
worship and surrender to the will of 
Gop; as, indeed, Mr. Lummis has said: 
“Our first and deepest need is real 
prayer, real worship, sincerity in Gop’s 
service.” And anyone who desires to 
see stronger, fuller-life in our churches 
will use every endeavour to attain and 
to nurture in the House of Prayer a 
deeper reverence, more absolute sur- 
render to the Farumr’s will, more heart- 
felt prayer. 

This is not to be achieved apart from 
the practical conduct of life. Prayer 
grows stronger and more fervent in the 
church where lives are bent with pas- 
sionate endeavour, in brave, practical 
faithfulness and self-surrender, on the 


doing of righteousness; and so the 
ideal of a beneficent Christian brother- 
hood, with its spiritual home in the 
church and its work in the world, must 
be inseparably bound up with all endea- 
vour after more vitality and fruitfulness 
of church life. There must be in the 
fellowship of our churches in far richer 
measure, not only the spirit of prayer, 
but the graces of a true Christian man- 
hood and womanhood, and lives pledged 
to active service for the Kingdom of 
Gop amid all the needs and interests 
of the world. 

All this is essential, and ought to be 
felt to be essential in every church of 
whatever name. But then we come to 
what is peculiar in the mission of our 
own churches, for there is a special call 
to faithfulness on our part in the 
manner in which we must fulfil these 
great ends, the only manner in which 
we can fulfil them with fidelity to the 
light that has been granted us. 


Our Cause, Mr. Lummis declares, is 
the Gospel of Truth. That is to say, 
in our religious life we are to be abso- 
lutely dependent upon Gop, who is the 
Spirit of all truth. We are to receive 
no creed or standard of belief imposed 
by external authority, even the most 
venerable and august; but are to dare 
to make the great surrender and pledge 
ourselves to the holiest service, obedient 
to the one authority, the inward witness 
of the present Spirit of Gop. We are 
to receive from Him our daily bread, 
living out in all its fulness our true life 
with Gop, fearlessly declaring all that 
He shall give us of truth to speak, 
humbly dependent upon Him and open 
always tonew light. Thus, what seems 
to some a dangerous trusting in our- 
selves is in fact a complete surrender 
to the living Gop. Neither does it, as 
some would say, cut us off from the 
past and from the great tradition of 
Christian faith. That inward witness 
interprets for us all the past, while it 
gives us present light and leads in the 
true way. It opens to us all the spiri- 
tual riches of Christian truth and 
fellowship with Curist himself and the 
Communion of the Saints. It is 
our distinctive mission to prove in the 
fellowship of our Free Churches, that 
this is the truest service of Gop, the 
open way for the clearest and fullest 
revelation of His truth: that so old 
error is most surely purged from our 
religious faith, while knowledge grows 
from more to more; conscience is 
quickened to the truest insight, and 
worshippers are made the most effective 
workers in every good cause, for the 
uplifting and blessing of mankind. It 


‘is a solemn and glorious trust which we 


have received, demanding of us the 
utmost and humblest consecration— 
consecration of the inward spirit and of 
all that makes the outward ordering of 
our life. . 

Some of the things we may do, and 
are called to do as witnesses to Gop’s 
truth in the present time, and servants 
of His Kingdom, Mr. Lummis has indi. 
cated, as also the spirit in which all 
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our work must be done and our sacri- 
fices made. We now ask of others also 
their counsel in this matter, not in 
captious criticism, but in earnest en- 
deavour after deeper wisdom and clearer 
insight, that together, if it is the will 
of Him in whom we trust, we may 
attain to something more of what we 
long for in the holy service to which 
_ we are called. 


CHOOSE LIFE. 
Til. 


15. As a distinct religious community 
we have a distinctive divine commission ; 
but we realise it so imperfectly that we 
are doing little or nothing to fulfil it. 
Now this our failure to realise our special 
mission is not, as some keep telling us, an 
index of religion, but of irreligion. If a 
man neglects his own peculiar duty, is 
that a sign that he is more, or less, careful 
in the common duties of mankind ? When 
we fall into sectarian vices, it is not 
through obeying too eagerly, but through 
listening too carelessly to the voice of 
God, as it speaks to our very selves. 

16. What, then, is our peculiar mission 
—what is “our cause”? Not, certainly, to 
proclaim God’s Fatherhood, and Man’s 
Brotherhood ; this grand duty we share 
with our fellows in Christ. Not, I sup- 
pose, to announce that Joseph begat 
Jesus? No; our belief concerning certain 
historical facts is conspicuous only by 
contrast. If there were no Virgin-birth 
superstition, no leaning to the vulgar- 
wonderful among our fellow-Christians, 
we should never need to touch those facts 
at all, but “our cause” would still re- 
main to us, surely. Our cause is the 
Gospel of Truth: truth of mind, as well 
as truth of lips. Therein the God of 
Truth has quickened. our conscience, in 
order that we may quicken the conscience 
of the world. We are to proclaim, in His 
name, that while a man may believe error, 
or speak error, inadvertently, yet to do 
either deliberately, or through wilful care- 
lessness about truth, is a sin; thatit is as 
wrong to force our reason as it is to lie; 
as wrong to accept beliefs without ex- 
amination as it is to vouch for a story 
without certainty of its truth. No man 
has a right to believe anything on inade- 
quate evidence; no man has a right to 
petrify his beliefs, loving ‘the truth,” as 
some Oredo enshrines it, or his own 
opinion, more than truth as God reveals 
it to the earnest soul: when Faith and 
Reason blend their diverse images, like 
the two eyes of a man, into one ordered 
message. This is our cause—to restore 
Intellectual Truth to her high place in 
the circle of the Virtues. He that sinneth 
against her wrongeth his own soul: all 
they that hate her love death. 

17, And how shall we serve our cause ? 
First. of all, by a more vigorous polemic. 
I fear that this word may startle and 
distress some readers. ‘‘ Would it not be 
better to expound the positive aspects of 
our faith, and leave negations in the back- 
ground? Ought we not to live at peace 
with all men?” When we rightly can; 
and here our warfare is not with men, but 
“against tyrannous principles which keep 
the world in darkness, and the spirit that 
breeds evil in heavenly things.”* Let us 


* Eph, vi, 12,] 


not cry peace with the spirit of untruth, 
for there is no peace for us with that 
spirit. And do you not see that this is 
the most positive thing we have to tell ? 
That its revealing radiance flings a 
thousand shadows of negation is proof 
and measure of the world’s need of it. 
But itis not primarily with the shadows 
that we have to do: we are sent to bear 
witness of the light. 

18. In Biblical criticism, especially, 
certain results are by this time estab- 
lished ; you may know them, or not know 
them; but there they are to know; they 
are not matters of opinion any longer, but 
of knowledge. To ignore them, or to deny 
them without scrutiny, is a sin against 
truth. And their necessary implications 
in religious belief are enormous and far- 
reaching. It is our plain duty, in due time 
and place, to proclaim them, exhibit their 
consequences, and urge obedience to intel- 
lectual truth. 

19. Do you think God sent us out before 
we were needed? Religion in Christian 
lands stands on the very brink of choice 
between life and death—life, if faith be 
pure enough to correct its creed; death, 
if it cling to that dying body wherein truth 
used to dwell. Rome of the second 
century, Rome of the sixteenth, show us 
what religion becomes when its forms 
survive belief, and still are cherished. 
Shall England of the twentieth century 
form a triad with these? She will, unless 
the prophets of the God of Truth proclaim 
their message. 

20. This polemic is not sectarian ; it is 
at the opposite pole from the spirit of 
schism. The spirit of schism says, ‘“ Believe 
what I believe, or be anathema.” Let us 
say, ‘Believe only what God reveals to 
you, believe all that He reveals to 
you, entertain His angels with diligence 
and without fear, and you will be 
blessed.” 

21. Next, we must educate both our- 
selves and our fellows. There are many 
of us with leisure and capacity for ob- 
taining knowledge of much that we ought 
to know. Means are readily found. Let 
strong churches by themselves, weak 
churches in groups, become centres for 
University Extension teaching. Let them 
employ University lecturers for social, 
economic, literary teaching ; critical scho- 
lars for Bible study and comparative 
religion; others for subjects in which 
they are strong.* To such lectures 
many would come who are not yet of our 
fold. In the economic courses a hopeful 
effort might be made to trace the real 
causes of slum-misery and cognate 
horrors. The day cometh, and now is, 
when we must labour in that dreadful 
field of duty with all our heart and all our 
mind. 

292. And are we not, we cultured Unit- 
arians, are we not able once a quarter, 
once every half-year, to produce a really 
worthy review? Has the New World left 
the country of Milton, Locke, and Marti- 
neau so far behind? Critical reviews 
there are already ; but we want one that 
shall apply the results of criticism. We 
want a vehicle for social-economic think- 
ing of heavier calibre than our weeklies 
can carry. We want a first-class review 
consecrated to intellectual truth. I am 
sure we have writers among us, equal to 
the task. It is money, no doubt, that 
lags. 


* Cannot the Hibbert Trustees help us here ? 
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23. Why did Dan remain in ships, and 
Asher in his breaches? Because there 
was no king in Israel. When the king 
came, by his very first act “ Saul chose 
him three thousand men of Israel,” 
and we hear but little of the tribes after 
that. But this earlier affair of Barak 
begins with the choosing of men “of the 
children of Naphtali and of the children 
of Zebulon ”; to whom Ephraim, Machir, 
and others added contingents—but Gilgal 
abode beyond Jordan, and Reuben among 
his sheepfolds.—(Reuben’s ‘Notes on 
the Construction of Sheepfolds,” 1f extant, 
are doubtless of a sturdily independent 
type.) Is not this an inspiriting cry: 
St. George for Merrie Northumberland, 
Huntingdon, Wiltshire, and other non- 
continental counties! We need a name 
aud it must be the name of a Church. 

24. We need aname. “But, you know, 
we shall never agree about it. Every- 
body has his own choice, and if you start 
that topic we shall quarrel till doomsday.” 
I do not believe it. If it is true—if we 
really are capable of wrecking our cause 
for such a trifle—we are hopeless. The 
selection of a name is, of course, not 
unimportant (my own fancy is “ Phila- 
lethian” ; I resign it in advance), but it is 
a trifle in comparison with our need of 
finding some name for a common standard. 
There are many ways in which it could be 
done. Imention one. Letthe Conference 
Committee, duly empowered, invite each 
congregation to send a suggestion, together 
with an expression of willingness to accept 
the final decision. Then take a plebiscite 
vote on all the names suggested, and a final 
vote, if necessary, on those that head the 

oll. 

: 25. And this must name a Church—a 
really organic whole, capable of speaking 
and acting, thrilling its health and power 
into every slightest part. Why are we not 
a Church? We are bound together by 
spiritual ties ; we are closer to one another 
even in creed than any populous orthodox 
sect; our common rejection of a credo is 
but another link; yet we do not come 
together. Our life is centred in our 
several congregations: to be a member of 
one of them is—to be a member of one of 
them, no more! It ought to be member- 
ship of a Church as great as the sum of 
our common life. How can we bring this 
about ? 

26. Well, we have our Triennial Cons 
ference of This, That, and the Other. 
Let us hope it will soon be rationally 
named. The next step will be to make it 
annual. Why not? Have we not life 
enough to throng the tent of meeting once 
ayear? Is the real obstacle,again, money? 
Alas, if so! And we have our Con- 
ference Committee, already useful, capable 
of being made supremely useful. And we 
have our Sunday School Association, And 
we are to have our Union of Guilds. Here 
are all the stones to hand, will we but 
raise and lay them, for the building of a 
temple where the Sons of Truth may 
together worship their Father every day. 

27. What is our Church to do? Ah! 
what might she not do, a church whose 
foundation is truth, whose corner-stone 198 
love. Of all the glorious tasks awaiting 
her I will name two, for which the time 
is ripe. 

28. We might begin a work of exceed- 
ing beauty and use—the creation of a pure 


(dogmatic. Hitherto all systems of dogma 
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have been based on some pretended special 
revelation, or on one man’s sole insight. 
We might begin to build up the science of 
God revealed in conscience, inductively, by 
patient observation, record, comparison, 
inference and test, as the sciences of God 
revealed in Nature have been reared. The 
task would be long—in one sense, eternal— 
but full of joy, and exquisite in issue. 


29. And we might, nay, we must, set 
ourselves as a church to detect some, at 
least, of the causes of disease in our in- 
dustrial system, and to remove those which 
we detect. The drink evil we shall assail, 
of course; but there are deeper roots to it 
all than this crusade will touch. Is it 
usury that works the ruin? Is our system 
of taxationa cruel one? All the problems 
of wealth and poverty are to be faced, and 
the church that dare not face them is no 
true church of Our Father. 


30. Our own union will be our first 
lesson in the great truth we have still to 
learn, our membership one of another. 
By common toil we shall realise our own 
faith, and uphold our brother’s; reverence 
will grow in the service of truth, love in 
the work of kindness. We shall awake 
into a new harmony of saintly character, 
where mercy and truth have met together, 
and righteousness and peace have kissed 
each other. Here is life for the choosing ; 
it is to be won by prayer, thought, love, 
toil. But if we delay to offer those sacri- 
fices, Heaven and Harth intheir austere 
order bear us witness that our very inert- 
ness will be the choice of death, and the 
beginning of death. In this time that 
now is we must wake to newness of life, 
or else drowse contemptibly into nothing- 
ness, E. W. Louis. 


THE GROWTH OF POWER. 


Tue wealth of the world to-day is 
enormously greater than ever before, giving 
us more power for good or ill. The mere 
number of human beings means the raw 
material of power, andthe great increase 
of populations in civilised countries 
throughout the century makes it probable 
that there is more vital human force in the 
world to-day than ever before. The power 
of knowledge, too, is incalculable: the 
mere power to read, and yet more the 
training given in our elementary schools 
has enormously increased the potential 
forces of the civilised world. All these 
and other changes I might mention, point 
in the same direction: they all show the 
stupendous increase in power which has 
been given to man in the nineteenth 
century, Man ought to stand amazed 
before his own creations and. the oppor- 
tunities of action which they give him. 
The gravest of all questions is, what are 
we going to do in the future with these 
tremendous powers? We have larger 
powers of mischief as well as larger 
powers of good: we can destroy far more 
easily, as well as produce far more easily, 
than formerly. A French General] said a 
short time ago that he had in his hands a 
discovery which would place France once 
again at the head of all the nations of the 
earth. What was the discovery which 
was so to exalt his nation? It was no 
secret for abolishing poverty or healing 
diseases which have been thought in- 
curable. It was not a discovery for 
making two blades of corn grow where 
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one had been grown before, or for more 
effective education of children, or for pro- 
viding vaster quantities of useful things. 
It was simply a new destructive, which to 
his imagination appeared likely to outdo 
all former destructives in its far-reaching 
ruinous intensity. We need not fear, I 
trust, that he was right, but the man’s 
statement is typical of one of the dangers 
of our time. It is a strange and awful 
ambition to make a nation superior to 
others simply in virtue of its powers to 
destroy. Power, of course, there must be, 
to defend, to protect, to hinder wrong, as 
well as to produce what is useful and 
beautiful and good. But that any man 
should imagine that the mere power to 
destroy could make his nation great is an 
appalling perversion of the truth. Power 
to heal, power to alleviate, power to help, 
power to give knowledge and pleasure, 
power to make average human life bright 
and happy, and free from sordid cares, 
power to create beautiful things, these are 
the powers by which a nation can become 
great. 


How little yet have we done in com- 
parison with what remains todo! If an 
intelligent and kindly man a hundred 
years ago could have been made even 
partially to realise the powers which have 
been gained for us, and which we possess 
to-day, I think his first exclamation would 
have been, “Thank God, then there will 
be enough for everybody.” He would 
have believed that poverty, except for 
those who refused to work, would have 
been rendered impossible. We feel to-day 
how sadly far from being realised is such 
an expectation. We have the poor still 


with us, living in wretched houses 
and with an insufficiency of every- 
thing. We have strife and misery 


and wickedness. It is a proof that 
mere machinery and power to produce 
useful things cheaply cannot solve our 
problems. If we have been taught one 
thing more than another by the nineteenth 
century, surely we have been taught that. 
We and the other civilised nations have 
increased enormously in power: but 
poverty and wretchedness and wearing 
anxiety and war are still all about us. It 
cannot be said that we have increased 
equally in joyousness, in loving kindness, 
in power of self-control. If machinery 
and intellectual methods and patient study 
alone could have solved the great moral 
problems and have brought peace upon 
earth, it would have been done, or, at any 
rate, approached, in the last century. We 
cannot fee] that this is so. Great instru- 
ments of power for good or evil have been 
put into our hands, and are at the service 
of our hearts and minds. But what of 
the hands and hearts and minds them- 
selves? It is the way we use these 
powers, not the mere possession of them, 
which will help or hinder the coming of 
the kinglom. We stand at the beginning 
of a new century more richly endowed 
with power than mankind has ever been 
before; forces have been entrusted to us 
which may make either for strength or 
weakuess. Let us glorify God, who has 
given such power to men, and let us 
receive the gift with holy fear, praying 
that he may give us the wisdom and good- 
ness to use these powers aright, that our 
strength may be for the healing of the 
nations and the spirit of our action in 
accordance with the mind of Christ. 


H. Gow, 
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[The Editor is not responsible for the opinions 
expressed by correspondents. LETTERS CANNOT BH 
INSERTED WITHOUT THE WRITER’S NAME ; and all 
private information should be accompanied by the 
name and address of the sender.) 


THE STORY OF THE UNRIGHTEOUS 
STEWARD. 


Sir,—This story of the Unrighteous . 


Steward has occasioned much searching of 
heart on the part of Biblical commenta- 
tors, because, when it is detached from its 
context and place in the Gospel narrative, 
as our good friend Mr. Reed has done, 
and treated as an illustration of viola- 
tion of the moral law, of doing unto 
others as we would they should do unto 
us, Jesus does seem to treat the conduct of 
the Unrighteous Steward far too leniently, 
and does not insist, some naturally and 
properly think, with due emphasis upon 
the enormity of the man’s wickedness in 
defrauding his Lord of his property, and 
the certainty that full retribution will 
ultimately overtake the man for his 
crime. 

But if, instead of detaching the parable 
from its context and treating it as an 
illustration of unrighteous conduct, we 
carefully consider it in its critical connec- 
tion with the Gospel story, we shall find 
another and, it seems to me, a truer and 
very significant meaning. The story 
occurs in the latter part of the ministry, 
when Jesus is going up to Jerusalem, as 
he has warned his disciples, to suffer and be 
rejected, and all the stories or parables in 
this section of the ministry are illustra- 
tions of Jesus’s teaching of the doctrine of 
the Cross. 

The story seems to me to illustrate that 
doctrine most thoroughly. For what is its 
real thesis? Is it not that when men 
have. to deal with themselves and seek 
their own gain, and try to save their own 
individual lives, then there is nothing 
which they allow;to daunt or hinder them? 
Then they do not wait on circumstance, 
but at once use every circumstance, 
however adverse at first sight it may be, 
as a stepping-stone for promoting their 
own advantage, and so resolutely making 
the best of things. But where it comes to 
seeking to serve God, by learning to deny 
ourselves when the call comes to us_to 
leave our all and follow the Master, then 
we become exceedingly sorrowful and turn 
away, feeling that the time for such a 
decision is not yet come. 

And so Jesus points out to all his disciples 
that if they were as determined to allow 
nothing to daunt them, if they were as 
resolute in using divine means as men in 
general are in using those means which he 
termed the mammon] of unrighteousness, 
then the Christian disciple would be re- 
ceived into the eternal tabernacles, 

It may be urged that. this interpretation 
of the parable is accepted upon purely 
subjective grounds. It is true. 
what other grounds can we find upon 
which to base our judgment as to the 
authenticity of the parable? The parable 
is contained in every MS., every version we 
possess 
Textual Criticism has no objections to 
offer to its authenticity. So that all who 
reject it as authentic do so on subjective 
grounds also. Might not Mr. Reed’s 
methods of criticism apply with equal 
facility to any and every parable? Am I 


to refuse to teach the parable of the 


But then ° 


of the Gospel of Luke, and — 
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Sower because Jesus has no rebuke for the 
careless husbandman, who wastes three 
seeds on unsuitable ground to one he 
casts on good ground? Or, again, am I 
to explain to my children the whole story 
of the relations of Gentile and Jew in the 
first century in order to make them un- 
derstand why some do not accept the 
parable of the Prodigal Son as 
authentic, because they think they can 
find in it a reference to the contest 
between Paulinism and Legalism? May 
not a word be urged on behalf of the 
simple-minded and earnest Parent and 
Teacher, who wishes the children to learn 
what are the contents of the Gospel, 
what the New Testament does tell us 
about Jesus Christ, before initiating them 
into all the methods of the Higher 
Criticism ? I for one am indebted to Mr. 
Hirst for his book just because he deals 
only with the text, seeks to make that 
clear, and leaves the disputes of the com- 
mentators entirely upon one side. I may 
claim to have been as diligent a student 
of the Higher Criticism, especially with 
regard to the New Testament, as my time 
and means have afforded opportunity. No 
one values the Higher Criticism more 
than I. The results thereof are, I trust, 
apparent in all my teaching to my young 
people and my pulpit ministrations. But 
the very last thing I desired for my own 
children, or any others for whom I am 
responsible, has been a premature initia- 
tion into the mere methods of criticism. 
An appreciation of these methods is 
simply impossible to children, and, I may 
add, to amateur theologians. 
Cuas. J. Poyntina. 


——_——_s e4—_____ 


Siz,—Will you allow me to suggest 
another interpretation to the parable of 
the Unjust Steward? Mr. Crowther 

‘Hirst’s explanation of it resembles that 
in Mr. Peabody’s ‘‘ Mornings in a College 
Chapel.” But neither seems to me to 
touch the true meaning of the parable, or 
of the lesson it was intended to teach. 

I remember Dr. Charles Beard drawing 
our attention to the fact, that in the Gospel 
according to St. Matthew we find the 
parables grouped together—all those re- 
ferring to one subject, such as “the King- 
dom of Heaven,” gathered in chapter xiii. 

. for instance, and those relating to “the 
End of the World” in chapter xxv. But 
that, in the Gospel according to St. Luke, 
this is notthe case. Hach parable is there 
connected more or less with the special 
subject our Lord wished to enforce, and 
in almost every instance it serves as a 
definite illustration to some definite 
thought, some great maxim. In many 
cases this is obvious. Thus in chapter xviil. 
we find “He spake a parable unto them 
to the end that men ought always to pray,” 
and again “And He spake this parable 
unto certain that trusted in themselves 

. that they were righteous.” 

But if we want to grasp the meaning of 
the parable of the Unjust Steward we 
must, I think, go back to the beginning of 
_ chapter xv., and notice that ‘the Pharisees 
murmured at him for receiving sinners and 
eating with them,” and he answered them 
by the three great parables of God’s for- 
- giveness of sin, and of rejoicing over the 
conversion of one sinner, 

Then he turned to his disciples and 
warned them, as he had done so often, 
against the spirit. of self.seeking and. 
_ worldliness that characterised the 


Pharisees and their captious criticisms. 
And after he had drawn the picture 
of one seeking his own advantage 
by unjust and unlawful means—hesita- 
ting al no meanness ; and because he was 
successful, praised, or commended, by 
those of like mind, he proceeds to draw 
forth the moral: Why was he com- 
mended? Because the children of this 
world are, among those of like mind 
with themselves, wiser than the children 
of light. Here is the first antithesis 
between the unscrupulous man of this 
world and the sons of the light. Then, 
with a touch of that divine irony that 
sometimes broke from his sorely-laden 
heart, he adds, if I may paraphrase his 
words: ‘Make for yourselves, then, 
friends as this steward did—through the 
unrighteous use of the riches of this 
world—and then when the world and its 
riches fail will they receive you into the 
eternal habitations prepared by God for 
the children of light?” Returning to 
the meaning of the parable, he poiuts out 
that unfaithfulness in little things leads 
on to unfaithfulness in great things—‘ He 
who is unjust in the least is unjust also 
in much.” Who shall commit the true 
riches of God’s heavenly gifts to one who 
has proved himself unfaithful in the 
trusts of daily lifer If you are 
unfaithful—as tbe steward was in that 
which is another man’s—who shall give 
you larger opportunities of service or the 
reward of righteousness? And he ends 
with that positive and emphatic declara- 
tion, ‘‘ Ye cannot serve God, the God of 
Holiness and Righteousness, whom I 
declare unto you, and also the God of 
unrighteous riches and ill-gotten gains.” 
That this was his meaning we can hardly 
doubt when we read that the Pharisees, 
for ever seeking to make the best of 
both worlds and who were covetous, 
“derided him.” They recognised that he 
had taken up his parable against their 
spirit, and he returns, I think, to the 
original contrast between the commenda- 
tion of wrong-doing by this generation, 
and the principles that must guide the 
sons of the light, in the strong words: 
“That which is highly esteemed among 
men is abomination in the sight of God.” 
Anna M. Wetr. 


—_—_———ofo—_—___—— 


TEMPERANCE REFORM. 


Srr,—Messrs. Rowntree and Sherwell’s 
book, “The Temperance Problem and 
Social Reform,” is now published in a six- 
penny edition, and is thus placed within 
the reach of everyone. It is safe to pre- 
dict.an immense increase in its circulation, 
and a great impetus to the Temperanze 
cause. The work had already reached a 
ninth edition, and had received the 
warmest approval of eminent men in every 
sphere of hie. But the price was still six 
shillgs, and the working man, who is 
most concerried, rarely buys so costly a 
book—though six shillings is found by 
the authors to be the average weekly 
expenditure of working-class families upon 
alcoholic drinks! The sixpenny edition is 
abridged, but in 180 pages of good print 
it contains everything essential. The last 
and most important chapter, “The Solu- 
tion of the Problem,” is complete, and (a 
very rare, if not unique, feature in such 
an edition) there are as many as sixteen 
of the original telling illustrations. If all 
Temperance Societies and elder classes in 


Sunday-schools would study this book, if 


all working-men’s clubs and societies of 
various kinds would form reading-circles 
for the same purpose, the effect would be 
enormous. The careful yet comprehensive 
method of the authors, their clear and 
straightforward style, the moderation 
and jrestraint of their tone (as if they 
always felt, with Lowell, “In my own 
heart I find the worst man’s mate ”)—all 
this would be to many an education in 
itself, and a far-reaching reform would at 
last get fairly under way. 
H. Rawrines. 


————$9$—___— 


FORGIVENESS. 


Srr,—In Mr. Ruddle’s interesting 
review of “Morality as a Religion” he 
raises the very important question of 
Forgiveness. Is it sufficiently recognised 
that while the capacity for forgiveness is 
an essential element in all noble human 
character, it cannot in the same sense be 
applicable to the Almighty God? Con- 
sider the meaning of forgiveness. It 
implies either the remission of a penalty, 
or a change of feeling in the one who 
forgives towards the one forgiven. If we 
believe that the penalties attached to 
wrong by natural law are all refcrmatory 
and beneficial, would any one ask to have 
them removed, or expect that our Father 
would comply with so unwise a request ? 
Human penalties cannot be trusted 
to be always wisely appointed; they 
are often simply revengeful, and 
may be beneficially remitted. The other 
meaning of the word—namely, a change 
of feeling towards the one forgiven—is 
equally inapplicable to the God of Love, 
in whom there can be no anger nor sense 
of injury, and who will surely do the best 
for each of us under all conditions. 

Is there any sense in which the Almighty 
and All-knowing Father can “forgive” 


his human child ? F. T. Morr. 


[In answer to Mr. Mott’s final question 
we cannot do better than refer our readers 
to Dr. Martineau’s sermons in the “ Hours 
of Thought,” Vol. I. “ Divine Justice and 


Pardon Reconciled,” ‘Forgiveness to 
Love,” and Vol. II. “The Iimits of 
Divine and Human Forgiveness.” From 


the first of these sermons the following 
passages are taken. Ep. Inq. | : 


From Dr. Martineaw’s “ Hours of 
Thought.” 

The truth is, it is a hard thing for our 
narrow mind to take in the infinite 
harmony of Divine perfection. Our con- 
science and our affections make incom- 
patible demands on God. We require for 
our support that he be faithful; we look, 
for our comfort’s sake, that he be tender 
too. 


Not one consequence which he has 
annexed to wrong-doing will fail to appear 
with relentless punctuality : no miracle 
will interpose to conduct away the 
lightning of retribution. Within that 
realm of law and nature, he is inexorable, 
and has put the freedom of pity quite 
away; and as the Atlantic storm turns 
not aside to avoid the ship where sanctity 
or genius are afloat, so neither does the 
tempest of justice falter and. pause to 
spare the head uplifted in repentant 
prayer. But it is otherwise with respect 
to the soul and person of the sinner him- 
self; the sentiments of God towards him 
are not bound: and if, while the deed of 
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the past is an irrevocable transgression, 
the temper of the present is one of sur- 
render and return, there is nothing to 
sustain the Divine aversion or hinder the 
outflow of infinite pity. Free as our soul 
is to come back and cry at the gate; so 
free is He to open and fold us gently to 
his heart again. Weak indeed from the 
waste of all our strength, lame with our 
many wounds, in perilfrom our dim sight, 
and pain from treasured agonies, we must 
still be ; and God can only say “ My poor 
child, I cannot help thee here: this 
burden must thou carry to its end.” But 
still the penitent lives no outcast life: the 
light of reconciliation is upon him: he 
suffers and is very faint, and often his 
heavy cross weighs him to the earth: but 
he can bear the scourge of nature, now 
that he is withered by no scorching look 
of God. Wrestling with the Almighty 
no longer, he can move on upon his 
journey with a cheerful heart, though 
ever atter halting on his staff, And so 
ceases the contradiction between the 
exactitude of Justice and the tenderness 
of Pity; and we may say with under- 
standing heart “If we confess our sin, 
he is faithful and just to forgive us our 
sins, and to cleanse us from all un- 
righteousness.” 


NEW CHURCH AT CHORLTON- 
CUM-HARDY. 


THe new church in Wilbraham- 
road, Chorlton (one of the fruits of the 
Manchester Forward Movement), the 
foundation stones of which were laid in 
July last by Mr. J. R. Beard and the Rev. 
C. J. Street, was opened on Saturday last 
by a religious service conducted by the 
Rev. J. Ruddle (pastor), with a sermon 
by the Rev. W. Copeland Bowie. A 
crowded congregation enjoyed the 
sermon, which was well characterised by 
a hearer who remarked to the pastor, 
“ What a capital sermon, perfectly 
simple, yet containing the very kernel of 
the Gospel.” The appearance of the 
church within and without gave uni- 
versal satisfaction, and if some remarked 
that the heating apparatus was a little 
too efficient, it was immediately remem- 
bered that the conditions were not 
exactly normal, for the crowd aided the 
heating and somewhat hindered the venti- 
lating arrangement. 

The service was followed by a tea in 
the schoolroom, after which there was a 
public meeting in the church, under the 
presidency of Mr. R. C. Law (chairman 
of committee). Addresses, in a cheerful 
tone, were delivered by the Rev. C. J. 
Street, W. H. Burgess, W. Copeland 
Bowie, C. Roper, J. Ruddle, and Principal 
Gordon; also by the Chairman, by Mr. 
A. E. Piggott, and by Mr. G. W. Raynor 
Wood. On Sunday sermons were preached 
by the Rev. J. Page Hopps, and there were 
excellent congregations both morning and 
evening. The collections made on Satur- 
day and Sunday amounted to nearly £38. 
It should be said that assistance was 
very kindly rendered by the Strangeways 
Choir at the Saturday afternoon service. 
We understand that the church opens 
practically free of debt. 


TueRE is no future destiny for man too 
sublime to be rationally hoped for, and 
the dreamers of dreams are the wise men 
of the world.—Dr, Crosskey, 


MEMORIAL HALL, MANCHESTER. 


Tne annual meeting of the trustees of 
the Memorial Hall, Manchester, was held 
on Friday evening, Feb. 8, followed by the 
annual dinner at the Reform Club, at 
which Mr. Harry Rawson presided, with 
Mr. John Dendy acting as vice-chairman. 
The following trustees were present :— 
Messrs. Benjamin Heape, G. H. Leigh, 
Wilham Long, Henry Lupton, Francis 
Nicholson, Jesse Pilcher, A. E. Steinthal, 
Frank Taylor, G. W. Rayner Wood, 
G. 8. Woolley,.and A. H. Worthington. 
The guests were the Revs. Ambrose 
Bennett, W. Copeland Bowie, Alex. 
Gordon, W. Holmshaw, J. E. Manning, 
C. T. Poynting; Messrs. W. Haslam 
(Bolton), T. Holt (Mayor of Bury), W. 
HE. Nansen (Monton), A. E. Paterson 
(Bowdon), Elward Talbot (Manchester), 
and E. W. Marshall (Secretary). Letters 
were read from Mr. Charles Eckersley and 
Mr. E. ©. Harding, expressing their 
regret as trustees at their inability to be 
present; the Chairman also explained 
that Messrs. J. R. Beard, Joseph Broome, 
H. P. Greg, C. W. Jones, and W. H. 
Talbot, were unable to be present, and 
expressed the hope that Mr. Beard would 
return to England restored to health, for 
he was greatly missed at all gatherings of 
Manchester Unitarians. 

Mr. Rawson stated in his opening 
address that it was the thirty-sixth annual 
dinner of the Memorial Hall Trust, and 
that he had been present on every 
occasion. He bore witness to the broad 
principles of the Trust, and to the 
extremely useful work accomplished in 
and through the Memorial Hall. In 
proposing the health of the King, he 
said that when the dinner was arranged 
for he had expected to propose the health 
of the Queen, but it had been ordered 
otherwise. The best and most beloved 
Queen in the whole of our English history 
had been taken from us, and no better 
hope could now be expressed than that 
Edward VII. should imitate the noble 
example of worth and work set before him 
by his august mother. Mr. Rawson 
gave a brief but graphic sketch of the six 
Edwards who had preceded the King, and 
he thought that the addresses to the 
people of England, to the Colonies, and 
to India, were an evidence that he would 
make a name for himself greater and 
more beneficent than any of those who 
had gone before him had done. 

In proposing the sentiment of the 
Memorial Hall, Mr. Rawson said that 
the principle of the “open trust,” on 
which the “building was founded, had 
not yet attracted many imitators. Cob- 
den and _ Bright prophesied that 
Free Trade once adopted by England 
would become universal throughout the 
world, but the prediction had not been 
verified. He had not altered his opinion 
as to the soundness of the principle which 
refused to pledge the future to any fixed 
form of doctrine, or ritual, but he was 
bound to admit that the world seemed in 
no great hurry to adopt it. The Roman 
and the Anglican Church still upheld the 
old intolerance and narrowness in their 
creeds and articles; andthough individuals 
here and there were liberal, ecclesiastical 
systems seemed at present incapable of 
reconstructing themselves on any basis 
that would admit Unitarians to their 
fellowship; and “orthodox” Non-con- 
formity in its organised forms was equally 


opposed to any federation of the churches 
which would encourage Unitarians to seek 
admission. It was, therefore, of supreme 
importance that Unitarians should hold 
together and work together, otherwise the 
broad principles of religious freedom and 
progress in which they believed were in 
danger of suffering an eclipse during the 
present generation, 

Mr. Jonn Dewnpy, in responding to the 
toast, pointed out that in many different 
ways the Memorial Hall had proved of 
great service in affording a meeting place 
and a platform for free speech when other 
buildings were closed to the advocates of 
unpopular opinions. In addition to the 
Unitarian Home Missionary College, the 
Memorial Hall was used as the meeting 
place of various societies interested in the 
welfare of the churches and schools in the 
Manchester district. The District Associa- 
tion had held forty-nine meetings, the 
Sunday School Association twenty-nine 
meetings, and a great many other 
organisations had assembled in the 
Memorial Hall during the past year. 
Mr. Dendy concluded his address by 
proposing the health of the Chairman, 
whose active, large-minded, and generous- 
hearted citizenship was highly appreciated 
by the people of Manchester, and whose 
unswerving loyalty to their Unitarian 
work was an encouragement and inspira- 
tion to them all. 

Mr. Rawson made a graceful response, 
in which he declared that he attributed 
his good health and active life in a large 
measure to the principles of freedom and 
progress which he had happily inherited 
from his father and grandfather, who in 
their day were not afraid to stand up and, 
if need be, to sufferfor unpopular opinions, 
which they were convinced were just and 
right. 

Mr. Rawson then proposed the guests 
of the evening, whom the Trustees were 
pleased to welcome at their festive board. 

The Rev. AmsBross Bennert, Mr. 
Toomas Hout (Mayor of Bury), the 
Rev. W. Corrtanp Bowiz, and the Rey. 
Aurx. Gorpon responded. 

The proceedings then terminated. 


LOVE. 


Ir suddenly upon the street 

My gracious Saviour I should meet, 

And He should say, ‘‘ As I love thee, 
What love hast thou to offer me ?” 
Then what could this poor heart of mine 
Dare offer to that heart divine ? 


His eye would pierce my outward show, 

His thought my inmost thought would 
know ; 

And if [ said, “I love Thee, Lord,” 

He would not heed my spoken word, 

Because my daily life would tell 

If verily I loved Him well. 


If on the day or in the place 

Wherein He met me face to face, 

My life could show some kindness done, 
Some purpose formed, some work begun 
For His dear sake, then it were meet 
Love’s gift to lay at Jesus’ feet. 


C. F. Ricwarpson. 


To CorrEesPonpENts. — Letters, <&c. 
received from the following:—Mrs. B. B. ; 
J. B.; R.B.B.; BR. T. H. ; eee, oe. 5 
H. R.;,F. T. B.; C. J, ge. 
id Sao. Bot. 
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THE SUSTENTATION 


FUND. 


Tux eighteenth annual meeting of con- 
tributors to the Sustentation Fund for 
the Augmentation of Ministers’ Stipends 
was held at Dr. Williams’s Library, 
Gordon-square, on Wednesday afternoon, 
Feb. 13, the President, Mr. William 
Long, in the chair. There were also 
present Messrs. Edwin Clephan, Charles 
Harding, David Martineau, J. T. Preston, 
Dr. Haward, Mr. Edgar Chatfeild Clarke 
(treasurer), and Alfred W. Worthington 
(secretary). Apologies for absence had 
been received from the Rev. S. A. Stein- 
thal, Messrs. G. W. Brown, Edwin Ellis, 
P. J. Worsley, and Harry Rawson, senior 
secretary, who was present at the meeting 
of managers in the morning, but was 
obliged to return to Manchester before the 
annual meeting. A letter was read from 
Lady Tate acknowledging the resolution 
of sympathy on the death of Sir Henry 
Tate, Bart., passed at the last annual 
meeting. 

The minutes of the last meeting having 
been read and confirmed, Mr. WorrHina- 
Ton read the annual report of the 
managers, which was as foliows :— 


THE REPORT. 


It will be remembered that, at the last 
annual meeting, a resolution was passed, 
recording the gratitude of the Contributors 
to the late Sir Henry Tate, Bart., as one of 
the first and most generous donors to the 
Fund, and the regret entertained at his 
decease. A copy of this resolution wassent 
to Lady Tate, and acknowledged by her in 
kindly and grateful terms. 

His death created a second vacancy in the 
number of Trustees of the Fund, as the 
place of the late Treasurer, Mr. Thomas 
Chatfeild Clarke, had not been filled up. 
The Managers have much pleasure in re- 
porting that the present baronet, Sir William 
Henry Tate, has consented to accept the 
Trusteeship held by his father, and the 
Board recommend that he and the present 
Treasurer, Mr. Edgar Chatfeild Clarke, be 
appointed Trustees, 

Sir Henry Tate was also one of the 
codpted Managers, and the Board has been 
fortunate in securing the consent of another 
of his sons, Mr. Edwin Tate, whose re- 
sidence in London will enable him to dis- 
charge its duties, to accept office in his 
father’s place. 

Another of the codpted Managers, the 
Rev. T. L. Marshall, has signified his in- 
tention of resigning his post, as the state of 
his health renders it undesirable for him to 
undertake the journey from his present 
residence at Sidmouth to attend the meet- 
ings. The Contributors will regret to lose 
the help of so Jong-tried a friend and coun- 
sellor, whose large acquaintance with the 
non-subscribing congregations of the 
country qualified him to render abundant 
and wise advice, as to the applications made 
for assistance from the Fund. 

During the past year, the Fund has been 
benefited by handsome donations of £300 
from Mrs. S. Woolcott Browne, London; 
and of £100 from Mrs. Nettlefold, Birming- 
ham; and by collections from several con- 
gregations in Iveland. 

The sum of £500 has been invested, which 
raises the accumulated Fund to nearly 
£23,500. 

_ The income of the Fund has enabled the 
Board to add to the amount of the Grants, 
which are highly appreciated by the re- 
cipients, from almost all of whom grateful 
letters have been ‘received in acknowledg- 
ment. The total amount of the Grants is 
£1,073 19s. 2d. in 1898, £1,135 9s. 7d. 

1899, and £1,153 5s. in the year just peedved. 

The Board has made Grants as follows 
during the year 1900 :— 


, ‘ 
Bi ie fia Tae 


CONGREGATION. Amount. 
Secs a 
Feb. 7, 1900. WALES. 
Aberdare (Highland-place), half-year 10 0 0 
IRELAND. 
Moira, half-year... ae ae lor 0-0 
EINGLAND. 
Newbury, half-yeav... be LOm Omn0 


June 27,1900. ENGLAND. 


Bedford “oo noe 20 0 0 
Billingshurt ... ba 25 0 0 
Birkenhead ... : 30 0 0 
Brighton... : . 80 0 0 
Cheltenham ,.. : 25 0 0 
Chichester ... ; 25 0 0 
Cirencester ... 6 20 0 0 
Colyton Hee : . 20 0 O 
Deptford 2s 20 0 0 
Dover aoe Ope aoe 25 0 0 
Gloucester ... va tee 80 0 0 
Godalming ... 80 0 O 
Great Yarmouth ... 25 0 0 
Guildford... set 25 0 0 
Hastings see 380 0 0 
Ilminster 80 0 0 
King’s Wood.. 25 0 0 
Lewes 5a A 1) 
London (Avondale- road, Peckham) 25a 00-0 
» (Wood Green) ae 20) Ove. 0) 
Loughborough (for 1899- 1900) 25.0 0 
Maidstone 25 0 0 
Moreton Hampstead 30 0 O 
Newbury os 25 0 0 
Newport es es 25 0 0 
Poole ... nde 25 0 0 
Richmond ... 30m Oeud 
Saffron Walden 20 0 0 
Shepton Mallet 20 0 0 
Sidmouth 20 0 0 
Tavistock .., 590 20 0 0 
Torquay oe 250) 16 
WALES. 
Aberdare (Old Meeting) ... 80 0 0 
Re caver hid (condi 
tionally)... 20:510,5.0 
Brondeifi and Caeronnen a 80 0 O 
Capel-y-Bryn and ees (con 
tionally)... 30 0 0 
Cefn Coed ... aia ses On Oa) 
Cribin and Capel- y-Groes 500 acini DO) 
Dowlais Ont prt DOP On O 
Gellionen and Trebannos aes 2570 2.0 
Llandyssul and Pantdefaid 25 0 0 
Merthyr Tydfil seeae OM Ou O 
Rhydygwyn and Ciliau Acron aa DOr tOs.O 
IRELAND. 
Belfast (Mount Pottinger) ., wt 20) O20 
»  (York-street) ane 20) O20 
Crumlin duc ack: otic qty 20 OO 
Kilinchy ... are dee 20050 
Moira... oe ade AC 20 0ne0 
Newry as eee 20 0 0 
Ravara su é8e ees 20 0 0 


It has been found by experience that 
the first Wednesday in February is an in- 
convenient time for holding the Annual 
Meeting. Some of your managers belong to 
local authorities, who often hold their 
meeting in the first week of the month. 
A Special General Meeting of the Contribu- 
tors was therefore called for June 27, 1900, 
when it was resolved to make arrangements 
tohold the Annual Meeting, in future, on the 
second Wednesday in February each year. 
This arrangement has been carried out by 
calling the Contributors together on the 
present instead of the preceding Wednesday. 

The progress of years removes many 
valued names from the list of Contributors 
and the last twelve months have not been 
without their eventful additions to the 
obituary record. It includes the names of 
the venerable Rev. John Wright, B.A.; of 
Miss Ellen Frances Lee, of Kinfare, near 
Stourbridge, and of Mr. J. C. Haslam, 
formerly of Bolton. 

These, and many other losses during 
previous years, have seriously reduced 
the list of Annual Subscribers. It is to be 
hoped that the example of their long and 
earnest sympathy with the purposes of the 


Fund, and their liberality in its support, 
will inspire their surviving relatives and 
others with the same generous interest in 
this useful Fund, so that its grants may be 
continued, and, if possible, increased. 

The Treasurer then presented his 
statement of accounts, showing receipts 
from donations £409, annual subscriptions 
£404, interest from investments £824, 
making, with a balance brought over of 
£374 and income tax recovered, a total 
of £2,034. The expenditure showed 
£1,153 5s. in grants, £500 invested in 
South Australian stock, &c., and a 
balance of £333 7s. 7d. carried down. 
The Treasurer pointed out that there was 
an increase of about £200 in donations 
on the previous year, and of £7 in sub- 
scriptions. Grants were about £18 
more than last year. £500 invested in 
Australian stock had been added to the 
Fund. The present value of the invest- 
ments was £25,174 7s. 2d., showing an 
appreciation of £1,714 15s. 11d. on the 
cost price. 

The PREsIDENT, in moving the adoption 
of the report and accounts, alluded with 
satisfaction to the increase of grants 
made, and said that donors to the Fund 
might be satisfied with the good work that 
was beingdone. If they couldsee the letters 
of gratitude received from recipients by 
the secretaries, they would know that to 
be the case. He emphasised the reference 
of the report to the loss of old supporters 
and the need of securing new subscribers. 
There was abuudant scope for more to be 
done, if the funds allowed. 

Mr. J. T. Preston seconded, and the 
resolution was unanimously passed. 

Mr. Wortuineron said they would be 
glad if some of their ministerial friends 
would become members of the Fund, that 
they might qualify for service on the 
Board of Managers. That would be a 
great help to the other members in their 
work. 

On the motion of the PresiDENT 
seconded by Mr. Cuar.ies Harpine, Sir W. 
H. Tate, Bart, and Mr. Edgar Chatfeild 
Clarke were appointed trustees of the 
Fund. 

The Revs. 8. A. Steinthal and T. Thomas, 
and Messrs. Harry Rawson and A. W. 
Worthington, the retiring managers, were 
re-elected. 

Votes of thanks to the President, 
treasurer and secretaries, and to Mr. H. W. 
Marshall, hon. auditor, were cordially 
passed, and they were re-elected. 

Votes of thanks to the trustees of Dr. 
Williams’s Library and to the President 
for his services in the chair, brought 
the meeting to an end. 


NEWS FROM THE CHURCHES. 


eS 

[Notices and Reports for this Department should 
be as brief as possible, and be sent in by Thursday 
Morning.) 

—— 

Kinsworth.—The annual prize distribution and 
children’s party was held on Saturday, Feb. 9. 
After tea the Rev, M. R. Scott presided, and the 
prizes were given by the Mayor of Bury (Mr 
Thomas Holt). Ina short, admirable speech, the 
Mayor spoke of the formation of character, 
earnestly insisting upon truthfulness and sincerity ; 
also advocating the necessity of continuing educa- 
tion after leaving school. 

Blackpool: South Shore.—On Saturday, 
Feb, 9, the members of the Sunday-school, to the 
number of about forty, were the guests of Mr. and 
Mrs. F, R. G. Grundy and Mr. Cuthbert Grundy, 
at tea in the Masonic Hall. After tea Mr. S. 
Crompton, superintendent, occupied the chair, and 
a good programme was gone through by scholars, 
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First-class prizes for attendance were awarded, and 
Mr. CG, C. Grundy gave each member of the school 
a remembrance of the first year of the twentieth 
century. 

Byker.—In aid of the funds of this Mission 
Church, the Rey. Frank Walters recsntly lectured 
in the Church of the Divine Unity, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, on “Robert Burns.” Mr, Walters, having 
himself received an enthusiastic vote of thanks, 
proposed a similar vote to Dr, R. A. Campbell, 
Presideat of the local Burns Society, for his 
kindness in presidiag. On Wednesday week a 
social meeting, with a varied musical programme, 
was held in the Byker Church, 

Cardiff.—The annual general meeting of the 
congregation was held in the West Grove School- 
room, on Monday evening, Feb. 11. The proceed- 
ings commenced with tea, after which Mr. G. Cars- 
lake Thompson presided over a good attendance. 
The report of the committee for the past year, and 
the treasurer’s account, were adopted. The report, 
while not recording any great strides with regard 
to church membership and average attendances, 
was considered satisfactory, in that it showed a 
year of steady work on the part of all concerned. 
Special reference was made to the marked improve- 
ment in the Sunday-school and Band of Hope, 
which was thought to be very hopeful for the 
future. 

East London Unitarian Sanday School 
Union.—The fifth meeting of this Session of the 
Union was held on Saturday evening last, at the 
Mansford-street Church, Bethnal Green, when Mr, 
A. Thompson presided. Mr. C. A. Ginever gave a 
very good paper on the subject of “ Christian 
Endeavour.” The Rev. W. G. Cadman and Messrs. 
Waddington, Thompson, and Carlier joined in the 
discussion. There was a good attendance of 
teachers and friends, there being upwards of forty 
present. 

Exeter.—At the invitation of the George's 
Chapel Social Circle, the members of the congrega- 
tion and visitors were invited to a function at the 
Lecture Hall, on Wednesday afternoon, Feb. 6, at 
which a welcome was extended to the Rev. J. M. 
Connell, who has recently joined the Rev. T. W. 
Chignell in the ministry of the chapel. Lady 
Bowring, the President of the Social Circle, who, 
unfortunately, was too unwell to attend, kindly 
provided tea, Speeches of welcome were made by 
the Rev. 7. W. Chignell and Mr. E. Lemmon, the 
Rey. J. M. Connell making acknowledgment. A 
musical programme was carried out. 

Liverpool: Ancient Chapel of Toxteth.— 
The annual meeting of the congregation was held 
on Sunday, Feb. 2, Mr. P. H. Holt in the chair. A 
very satisfactory financial statement was presented, 
and the report spoke with gratitude of the devoted 
services of the Rev. W. J. Jupp. It also stated 
that with the willing consent of the committee Mr. 
Jupp was about to visit Palestine with Mr. Herbert 
Rix, and that during his absence of over two 
months, from about Feb. 22, the services would be 
conducted by the Rev. J. Harwood, a former minis- 
ter of the chapel. The] mecting-room, in course of 
erection in the chapel grounds, it was hoped would 
be ready to be opened early in May. The Chair- 
man offered to Mr. Jupp the good wishes of the 
congregation on the occasion of his visit to Pales- 
tine. 

London: Rhyl-stre2t Domestic Mission.— 
The special Mission conducted by the Rev. Edgar 
Daplyn from February 4 to 8 was very successful, 
The attendances varied from thirty-five to fifty. 
Certain people attended every night, and it wes 
generally felt that it was a good thing to havesuch 
services, and that they were helpful and inspiring, 
Of course, the majori y of people are not eager to 
be saved until what they think the eleventh hour. 
But it was a week of services that sowed precious 
seed which will assuredly have its influence for 
good, Similar services would no doubt be helpful 
elsewhere also for the awakening and deepening of 
religious life. 

Manchester: Bradford.—On Saturday, Feb. 9, 
a public tea and meeting were held to inaugurate 
the second series of eprcial services promoted Ly 
the Manchester District Association, The chair 
was occupied by the minister, the Rev. W. E. 
Atack, and the speakers were ths Rev. J. Page 
Hopps, the Rev. Dendy Agate, and Mr. T, F. 
Robinson. Mr. Hopps delivered an enlivening and 
instructive address relating to the possibilities of 
the Sunday-school, and the influence for good 
which can be brought to bear on child-life and 
leave a lasting impression. Mr, Agate spoke in his 
usual kindly and cheery manner, and Mr, Robinson 
gave many valuab'e hints with regard to church 
work, from a layman’s point of view. Much good 
is anticipated from the special services. 

Oxford: Charles-street Institute.—The an- 
nual report of the Institute, at 4, Charles-street, 
St, Ebbe’s, records that throughout the year Sun: 


day evening services were conducted by Mr. E. A, 
Hillier, and that the Sunday-school is doing good 
work, There are weekly meetings of Mothers, 
Men’s Social, Band of Hope, and Recreation and 
Fretwork Classes. A Boys’ Brigade and Physical 
Drill Class for girls have recently been started. On 
an expenditure of £79 14s. 5d,, the accounts show 
a deficit of £4 9s, 1d. The treasurer and secre- 
tary is Mr. John Cotton, 6, St. John’s-road, 
Oxford. 

Pudsey.—Oa Teb. 10 a memorial service was 
held in the afternoon in memory of the late Rev. 
J.G. Slater. It was conducted by the Rey. E. 
Ceredig Jones, M.A, of Bradford, and the choir of 
Chapel-lane Chapel also took part in the service, 
which was most impressive. .At its close a beauti- 
ful tablet to Mr, Slater’s memory, erected by his 
many sorrowing friends, was unveiled by Mr, 
Joseph Marshall. At the close of his discourse on 
Proverbs iv. 18, “The path of the just is as the 
shining light that shineth more and more unto the 
perfect day,” Mr. Ceredig Jones said : As I have 
gone on unfolding my theme this afternoon, I know 
that all the time the memory of one noble life has 
been present in your mind. I have refrained from 
speaking at length of our friend’s virtues because 
our wounded hearts have not yet been healed, and 
we can scarcely mention his name, but our eyes 
are filled with tears. Whatever 1 have said of true 
human worth might be applied to Mr. Slater’s 
career, a8 & conscientious citizen, an affectionate 
husband and father, a sincere friend, and a faithful 
minister of religion. He walked in his Master’s 
steps with unfaltering feet, and sought to lead you 
and your children in the same heavenly path. 
When he was mercifully called from the sorrows of 
earth to the joy of higher service, we felt that we 
had lost a true friend who was transparently sin- 
cere in all relations of life. As time goes on, and 
we miss him from the positions which he so worthily 
filled, the dearer he seems to become tous, You 
have erected this tablet, which has been unveiled 
to-day, in memory of our friend’s devoted labours 
in connection with this church. You have done 
well; but the best and most enduring memorial of 
him is the undying influence which he has left 

“bebind him. When his body has long lain under 
the green sward and the flowers of many springs 
have bloomed and faded on his grave, the lessoa cf 
his earnest life will continue to inspire you to wor- 
ship the Lord in the beauty of holiness, and at last, 
when you stand on the verge of the undiscovered 
country, and life’s last milestone is nearly reached, 
you will thank God that you have known so true a 
friend as he has been'to you. “To live in hearts 
we leave behind—Is not to die.” After the sing- 
ing of “Lead, kindly Light,” the congregation dis- 
persed, taking with them memories that will not 
soon be leffaced. -The respect our deceased brother 
was held in was evident from the fact that many 


of the leading people of the town were presevt,. 


among them being the Mayor and Mayoress of 
Pudsey. 

Rotherham.—On Tuesday, Feb. 5, the Rev. H. 
Rawlings gave a lecture on “Tom Hood” to the 
Church of Our Father Literary and Social Union. 
The chair was taken by Mr. A. T. Jenkins, a mem- 
ber of the School Board, who referred in his open- 
ing speech to the. indebtedness of the Unsectarian 
members of the Board to the Rev. W. Stephens for 
help at recent elections, The lecture was much 
appreciated, and he received a cordial vote of 
thanks, 

Swansea.—The annual meeting of the congre- 
gation was held on Thursday evening, Feb. 7. ‘the 
attendance was very large. The chair was taken 
by Mr, W. W. Holmes, who was supported by the 
Rav. W. Tudor Jones. Mr. J. Moy Evans acted as 
secretary in the absence of Mr. C. H. Perkins 
through illness, The reports of the church, the 
postal mission, the Sunday-school, the minister’s 
adult classes, the philosophy class, the ladies’ sew- 
ing meeting, and other institutions were read, 
showing signs of zreat increase during the past 
year, and an exceedingly hopeful outlook for liberal 
Christianity in the town, Mrs. Reid and Mr. 
Joseph Guppy were re-elected hon, treasurers, and 
Mr, C. H. Perkins was re-elected hon. secretary. It 
was a matter of great regret to the large gather- 
ing that the three were absent through ill-health, 
and a hearty vote of sympathy was passed with 
them, 


ABERYSTWYTH 


(‘‘ The Biarritz of Wales ’’) 


Is highly recommended for invali's. It posses~es the most 
equable temperature, its shore being swept by the Gulf 
Stream and the S.W. breezes of the Atlantic, ‘she drain- 
age ie perfect, and the town is supplied with the purest 
waterfromPlynlimmon. The late Sir James Clarke, M.P., 
says: “A fortnight in Aberystwyth is equiva'ent to a 
month’s residence in most watering places,’ Guides on 
® application to the Town Clerk, 


CALENDAR. 


— 


SUNDAY, February 17, 
= 
GS It is requested that notice ef any alteration 


in the Calendar be sent to the Publisher not 
later than Thursday Afternoon. 
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Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 
11 a.m. and 7 P.M., Rev. FREDERIC ALLEN. 
Evening, Lantern Service, ‘‘ Parables of Jesus.” 
Monday, 18th, 8.15 p.m., Concert by the Misses 
Ormiston CHANT, Emma Brine, &c. 

Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra-road, 
11 am. and 7 P.M., Rev. F. W. STANLEY. 

Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley-rd., West 
Croydon, 114.M.and7 P.M.,, Rev. J. Pace Hoprs. 

Deptford, Church-street, 6.30 P.m., Rey. T. E. M. 
EDWARDS. . 

Essex Church, The Mall, Notting-hill-gate, 11 a.m, 
and 7 P.M., Rev. F. K, FReEston. 

Forest-gate, corner of Dunbar-road, Upton-lane, 
11 a.m. and 6.80 p.m., Rev, H. Woops PERRIS. 

Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham-place, 
11 a.M, and 7 p.m., Rev. R. H. U. Broor. 

Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, Rev. EpGar 
DaPiyn, 11.15 a.m., “ Priest or Prophet ?” and 
7 p.M., “Impressions,” Children’s Class, 12.30, 
Collections for Minister’s Benevolent Society. 

Highgate Hill, Unitarian Christian Church, 11 a.m, 
and 7 P.M. 

{slington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 a.m. 
and 7 P.M., Rev. G. Dawzs Hicks, M.A., Ph.D. 

Kentish Town, Clarence-road, N.W., 11 a.m. and 
7 p.M., Rev. ALEXANDER Farquuarson, Morn- 
ing, ‘ Life’s Lowly Lot.” Evening, “ God’s 
Fellow Workers.” 

Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 a.m. and 7 P.M., Rev. J. E. 
STRONGE. 

Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High-street, 
11 a.M. and 7 P.m., Rev. W. CHyYNOWETH PopR. 

Little Portland-street Chapel, 11.15 a.m., Rev. 
StoproxD A. Brooxz, M.A., and 7 P.m., Rev. 
H. S. Perris, M.A. 

Mansford-street Churchand Mission, Bethnal Green, 
11 a.m. and 7 p.m., Rev. W. G. CapMan. 

Peckham, Avondale-road, 11 a.M. and 6.30 P.M., 
Rev. G. Canter. 

Plumstead, Common-road Unitarian Church, 11 a.m, 
and 6.30 P.m., Rev. L. JENKIns JONES. 

Richmond, Free Church, Ormond-road, 11.15 a.m. 
and 7 p.M., Rev. S. Farrineton. Service for 
Children, 3 P.M. 

Stepney-Green, College Chapel, 11 a.m., Mr. E. A. 
CaRLIER, and 7 P.M., Miss Biagart, U.S.A. 
Stoke Newington, The Green, 11.15 a.m, and 7 P.M, 

Rey. W. Woopine, B.A, 

Stratford, West Ham-lane Unitarian Church,lla.m, 
Rev. J. Toyz, and 6.30 p.m., Mr, C. A. GINEVER, 

Wandsworth, Unitarian Christian Church, Hast-hill, 
11 a.m. and 7 P.m., Rev. W. G. Tarrant, B.A. 

Wood Green, Unity Hall, 11 a.m, and 7 P.m., Rev. 
Dr. MuMMERY. 


—_——__o—_—_______ 


PROVINCIAL. 


BatH, Trim-street Chapel, 11 a.m. and 6.380 P.m, 
Rev. F. H. Jonezs. 

BrprorD, Library (side room), 11,15 a.m, Rev. 
Row.anp HILL. 

BuacKPoo., Banks-street, North Shore, 10.45 a.m. 
and 6.30 P.mM., Rev. Davip Davis, 

Briackroon, Unitarian Church, Masonic Hall, South 
Shore, 11 and 6.30. 

Boortz, Free Church Hall, Stanley-road, 11 a.m. 
and 6.30 P.M., Rev. J. Mortey Mitts. 

BourngmovrH, Unitarian Church, West-hill-road, 
11 a.m, and 7 p.m., Rev, C. C, Cox. 

BraDForD, Chapel-lane Chapel, 10.80 a.m. and 
6.30 p.M., Rev. E, CerEpIG Jones M.A. 

Briauton, Christ Church(FreeChristian),New-road, 
North-st., 11 and 7 p.m., Rev, H. M. Livens. 

Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 11 4.M, and 
7 P.M., Rev. G. STREET, 

CanterBuRY, Ancient Chapel Blackfriars, 11 a.m., 
Mr. J. R. MacDona.p, 

Dgat and Waume?R, Free Christian Church, High- 
st.,11 a.m. and 6.30 P.m., Rey. T, SHAKSPEARE. 

Dover, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 11 a.x. 
and 6.30 p.m., Rev. S. Burrows, 

Eastsourns, Gildridge Hotel, 11 a.m. and 6,80 P.m., 
Rev. G. St. Crain. 

GumprorD, Ward-street Church, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 p.m., Rev. E. S. Lana BucKLanp. 

HorsuHaM, Free Christian Church, Worthing-road, 
11 a.m. and 6.30 p.m., Rev. J. J. MARTEN, 

Leeps, Mill Hill, 10.45 a.m. and 6.30 p.m. 

LiscarD, Memoria] Church, Manor-road, 11 a.m, 
and 6,30 p.M., Rey, E. Rarrensury Hopges, 
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Liverroot, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 a.m 
and 6.30 p.m., Rev. W. J. Jupp. 

LrveRPooL, Hope-street Church, 11 a.M. 
6.30 p.m., Rev. C. Hargrove, VA. 

LIVERPOOL, Ullet- road Sefton Park, 11 a.m and 
6.30 p.m., Rev. Dr. KLEm. 

MANCHESTER, Strangeways, 10.80 a.m, and 6.30 
P.M, Rev. W. R. SHANKS, 

Newrort, Isle of Wight 11 a.m.and 6.80 P.m,, Rev. 
Ciement E. Prize. 

Oxrorp, Manchester College, 11.30 a.m., Rev. J. E. 
Opasrs, M.A, 

PortTsMOUTH, General Baptist Chap St. Thomas- 
street, 6.45 p.m., Mr. THomas Bonp. 

PortsMouTH, High-streep Chapel, 11 a.m, and 
6.45 p.m, Mr. G. Cosens Prior. 

Roonpatz, Blackwater-street, 10,30 a.M.and 6 P. M., 
Rey. T, P. SPEDDING, 

SoaRBoRouGH, Westborough, 10,45 a.m, and 7 P.M., 
Rey. OrrwELt BInNs. 

SipmoutH, Old Meeting, High-street, 11 a.m. and 
6,30 P.M., Rev. W. AGAR. 

S£vENOAKS, Bessell’s Green ,The Old Meeting House, 
11 a.m., Rev. R. C. Denpy, Stables in the 
grounds. 

SoOUTHEND, Unitarian Church, Darniey- road, 11 a.m, 
(Children’s Service), and 6.80 p.m., Mr. Dear. 

SooTHport, Portland-street Church, 11 a.m, and 
6.30 P.m., Rev. C. H. WELLBELOVED. 

Torquay, Unity Hall, Lower Union-street, 11 a.m, 
and 6.30 P.M., Rev. A. H. O’Connor. 

TUNBRIDGE WELLS, Mechanics’ Institute, Dudley- 
road, 11 a.m, and 6.30 P.M. 

Yor, St. Saviourgate Chapel, 11 a.m. and 6,30 P.m., 
Rey, H, Rawuinas, M.A, 


ce Se te 


IRELAND. 


Dusit, Stephen’s Green West, 12 noon, Rev. G, 
Haminton Vancer, B.D, 

WARERENPOINT, co. Down, Unitarian Church, Dro- 
more-road, 12 Noon, Rev. W. E. Metionz, The 
attendance of visitors cordially invited. 
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Carz Town, Free Protestant (Unitarian) Church, 
Hout-street, 6.45 p.m, Rev, R, BALMFORTH. 
Sypyuzy, N.S.W., The Australian Church, I.0.0.F. 

Temple, 11 a.m. and 7 p.m., Rev. G. WALTERS. 


and 


THICAL RELIGION SOCIETY, 
STEINWAY HALL, PORTMAN-SQUARE, 
W.—Feb. 17th, at 11.15, Dr. WASHINGTON 
SULLIVAN, “ The ‘ Decalogue’—Is it the Founda- 
tion of Morality? I. None Other Gods.” 


OUTH-PLACEH BTHICAL SOCIETY 

' SOUTH-PLACE, FINSBURY.—Feb. 17th 
at 11.15 am, JOHN A. HOBSON, M.A., “The 
Laissez-Faire Movement.” 


IGHGATE HILL UNITARIAN 
_ CHURCH. 

SPECIAL MISSION SERVICES will be con- 
ducted in the above Church by the Rev, EDGAR 
DAPLYN, of Hampstead, every Evening at 
8 o'clock, from MONDAY, Feb, 18th, to FRIDAY, 
Feb. 22nd, inclusive. 


SPECIAL MUSIC. All are earnestly invited. 


ONDON SUNDAY SCHOOL 
SOCIETY. 


‘The ANNUAL: MEETING will be held at 
ESSEX HALL on SATURDAY, February 23rd. 
The Rev. W. Corsetanp Bowix will preside. 


-Teaat 6PM. Meeting at 7 P.M, 


ULPIT SUPPLY.— The Rev. D. 
AMOS, 76,South-street, Greenwich, S.E. 


THE INQUIRER. 
The Bible in the Nineteenth Century. 


ee ge ee 

A COURSE OF LECTURES by 
Pror. J. ESTLIN CARPENTER, 
(of Manchester College, Oxford), 

at BOLTON, LEEDS, and LIVERPOOL. 
IV. The Gospel Question : (1), The Synoptics. 


V. The Gospel Question ; (2), The Fourth Gospel, 
VI. The Bible and the Church, 


M.A. 


BOLTON : Spinners’ Hall, St. George’s-road, 
Tuesdays, February 19th, 26th, March 5th, 
at 7.30 P.M. 
LEEDS : Philosophical Hall. 
Wednesdays, February 20th, 27th, March 6th, 
at 8.0 P.M. 
LIVERPOOL: Liverpool Institute, Mount-street. \ 
Thursdays, February 21st, 28th, March 7th, 
at 8.30 P.M, 


Admission Free. A copy of the Syllabus will 
be sent on application to the Rey. C, J. SrReet, 
Maythorn, Heaton, Bolton ; the Rev. C, Hara@rove, 
10, De Grey-terrace, Leeds - ; or C. W. Jonss, Esq., 
39, Drury Buildings, Liverpool. 


ARMONIUM. — Very powerful 

Instrument in oak case (by Alexandre) ; 

22 stops, 2 manuals, 2 knee swells. Suitable for 

Church or School use. Having pedal organ reason 

for disposal. Inspection invited.—Apply, Rost. 
Hatt, Unitarian Church, Lancaster. 


l tHCENTURYBUILDINGSOCIETY 
ADELAIDE- EAC LONDON BRIDGE. 


Interest on Loans reduced to Four-and-a-half 
per Cent. 


Directors. 

Chairman — Sir H. W. Lawgencez, Bart, 
Mincing-lane, H.C. 

Deputy-Chairman—Mark H, Joper, A,R,LB.A,, 
7, Pall Mall, S.W. 

F, H. A. Harpcastxp, F.S.1., 5, Old Queen-st., S.W. 

Miss Orme, 118, Upper Tulse-hill, S.W. 

STEPHEN SEAWARD TaYLeEr, “ Fairholme,” 8, Mount 
Ephraim-road, Streatham-hill, S.W., and 

Mrs, Henry Ror, 1, Randolph-gardens, N.W. 
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PREFERENCE SHARI!S £10, Interest 44 per 
cent. DEPOSITS received at 8, 3h, and 4 per cent., 
withdrawable at short notice, 

LIBERAL ADVANCES ~ promptly made 
Monthly repayment, including principal, premium 
and interest for each £100 advanced—21 years 
13s. 6d.; 18 years, 14s. 9d. ; 15 years, 16s. 1d. ; 
10 years, £1 1s. 8d. Survey Fee to £500, half-a- 
guinea, 

Special facilities given to persons desiring to pur- 
chase houses for their own eccupation. Prospectus 
free. 

FREDERICK LONG, Manager. 


ESTABLISHED 1881. 


Southampton Bldngs., Chancery Lane, London, W.0. 
CURRENT ACCOUNTS 
© # onthe minimum monthly balances, ie) 
[wie not drawn below £100, /; 
o, DEPOSIT “ACCOUNTS 
2 1 /. on Deposits, repayable on demand, 2 1 Vs 
Z2lo S/o 
STOCKS AND SHARES 
Btocks and Shares purchased and sold for customers. 


The BIRKBEOK ALMANAOK, with full particulars, 


pai FRANOIS RAVENSOROFT, Manager 


Telephone No. & Holborn. 
Telegraphis Address: * BIREBEOK, LONDON.” 
Se SE I 


position. ¢ desired as ASSISTANT 
4. MINISTER or MISSIONARY, or would 
Well 
testimonials. — Address, 
“ Veritas,” InqurrER Office, Essex-st., Strand, W.C. 


form new Church. Fully experienced. 


educated, Excellent 


Oo MISSION ASSISTANT. 
—The Committee of the North-End 
Domestic Mission, Liverpool, desire to engage a 
YOUNG MAN, accustomed to move among work- 
ing people, to assist in Missionary work.— Apply to 

: a “H, Sane ene 41, Rodney-street, Liverpool, ~ 
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DEATHS. 


Nourraty—On the 1st Feb., James Stephen Nuttall, 
of Moss-atreet, at his residence, 26, Sandring- 
ham-road, The Brook, Liverpool, the beloved 
husband of Ellen R. Nuttall ; was interred at 
the Ancient Chapel, Dingle, Feb. 5th, deeply 
regretted. 

Horitanp—On the 9th Feb., at Maes- y Parth Hale, 
Cheshire, Clara, daughter of the late Francis 
Waverley and Mary Faith Holland, of Man- 
chester and Bowdon, aged 48 years. Interred 
at Hale Chapel on Tuesday, the 12th inst., at 
2 o'clock, 
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PUDSEY UNITARIAN CHURCH. 


ee 
ADDITIONAL SCHOOL PREMISES, SCHOOL 
FURNISHINGS, AND NEW ORGAN 
URGENTLY NEEDED. 


— 


The congregation of the above church, which has 
a Sunday-school with nearly 180 Scholars, male 
and female, has been for some time very much 
hampered in its work by the want of more school 
accommodation ; having only one room in which to 
conduct all its classes and meetings of its kindred 
societies, whilst its school furnishings are very 
inadequate to its requirements, 

The congregation is also in great need of a New 
Organ, the present one being very much worn and 
out of date. 

It is estimated that £600 will be required for 
these objects, 

The congregation, which is almost entirely com 
posed of working people, has only been able to 
meet current expenses by dint of hard work. 

We have now decided to carry out the needful 
alterations as soon as possible, and a “ Building and 
Improvements Committee”” has been formed for 
this purpose, which hereby respectfully desires to 
make an earnest appeal for funds. 

No Similar Appeal (outside cur own congrega- 
tion) has been made for assistance during the past 
thirteen years; but as these improvements are 
absolutely necessary to the growth of our cause in 
Pudsey, we make this appeal with every confidence. 

Subscriptions will be thankfully received and 
acknowledged by :— 

Mr. G. E. VERITY, 

Littlemoor Hall, Pudsey (President). 
Mr, J. H. NOBLE, 

Stanley House, Pudsey (Treasurer), 
Rey. W. H. DAVIES, 

2, Northrop-terrace, Pudsey (Minister). 
Mr. J. TINDALL, 

Rosemont, Pudsey (Hon. Secretary). 


Bankers : West Riding Union Banking Company. 


We wish to thankfully acknowledge the follow- 
ing subscriptions :— 
Porsey List, 


wa 


Mr. G. E. Verity, Pudsey 

Mrs. G. E. Verity, de. 

Mr. H. Gott, do.... ate 

Mr. J. H. Noble, do. ~ 

Mrs, C. Myers, do. 

Mr. W. J. Noble, do. 5 cre 

Rev. W. H. Davies, do. «.. eal 

Mrs. Wm. Harrison, do, .(in memory of 
her late husband) ‘St 

Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Tindall, do, 

Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Varley, do, 

Mr, and Mrs, Alfred Clay, do. ... 

Mr, and Mrs. James Thompson 

Adult Class (females), do, A aus 

Boys’ Class end), do. Pes ae 

Mr. Ineson Noble, ape aes 

Mrs. Henry dathesdotod do. . 

Miss L. Hamsworth, do. 

Miss E. Verity, do. : 

A Friend and Daught er, ‘do, 

Mr, Fred. Walker, do, 

Mr. S. V. Tindall, do. 

Mr. James Gaunt, do. 

Mr. John Bolton, do. 

Mr. J. A. Bolton, do. 

Mr. Arthur Binks 

Miss E. Strickland 

Master Walter Noble { 

Miss Rosie Noble 

Mrs. Strickland ... 

Mrs. Rayner Ake ope 

Miss L. Crowther : 

Mrf. B. Jones, Pudsey ... , 

Mr, and Mrs. J. W. Slingsby, do. 

Mrs. Naylor Lawson, do. 580 

Mrs. I’. Gaunt, do, 3 

Mr. J. E. Hamsworth, do. 

Mr. J. Boocock, Stanningley 


EWN 
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— 


AnAoao°rcoe” 


In memory of ; 
their late mother 
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Miss Rose Noble, Pudsey 12 
Miss Hilda Clay, do. 12 
Mr. R. Berry, do. 10 
Mr. Ernest Binks, do, 10 
Mr. G. W. Harrison, do, 10 
Miss Green, do. ... af 
Mr. G. Berry, do. 5 
Mr. H. Tindall, do. am Sees 5 
Mr. W. H. Murgatroyd, do... a 2 


Miss M. A. Slingsby, do, a a 
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EDFORD COLLEGE ror WOMEN 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 
YORK-PLACE, BAKER-STREET, W. 


The HALF TERM begins on THURSDAY, 
February 21st. 

LECTURES are given in all branches of General 
and Higher Education, STUDENTS are prepared 
for all the University of London Examinations in 
Arts and Science. A single Course of Lectures in 
any subject may be attended. 

There is a Department for Professional Training 
in Teaching and an Art School. 

ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. 

One Clift Scholarship in Arts, annual value 
£31 10s., tenable for three years. 

One Pfeiffer Scholarship in Science, annual value 
£48, tenable for three years. 

Will be awarded on the results of the Examina- 
tion to be held in June. 

Particulars on application to the PRINCIPAL. 


EDGBASTON COLLEGE for GIRLS, 
Bristol Road, Edgbaston, Birmingham. 


a 
PrincreaL—Miss BAILY. 
HEaDMIsTRESS— Miss ELEANOR MOSS, B.A.Hons, 


oa 

A limited number of Boarders taken at residence 
of Principal. 

The College, which is opposite the residence, has 
accommodation for 120 Pupils. Lawn tennis, 
gymnasium, asphalte playground. Field. 

The Curriculum is based on the Cambridge 
Examination regulations, and Resident Pupils have 
the advantage of Public School life combined with 
home comforts. 


Application to Secretary. 


IGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
SOUTH MARINE TERRACE 
ABERYSTWITH. 


- Mrs. MARLES THOMAS, 

Pupils most successfully prepared for Public 
Examinations. Scholarships have been obtained 
at the University Colleges. Special attention paid 
to the physical side of education. Gymnasium, 
Swedish drill. 


PRINOIPAL 


HINDHEAD. 


ISS MACRAE MOIR’S SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS, (Established 1893), 


PUPILS prepared for the Universities ; resident 
gymnast and French mistress ; healthy conditions 
of life ; hockey and tennis. 

Prospectus on application to Miss Macraz Morr, 
Lingholt, Hindhead Station, Haslemere. 


THE 
ee SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


(Founded by Miss J. F. GRUNER, May, 1897), 


BOARDERS are received by the Misses GRUNER at 
Moorcroft, Hindhead, Haslemere, from whom pros- 
pectuses and further information may le obtained, 
the School being carried on at the HJNDHEAD 
HALL as heretofore, 


Home FOR HEALTH CULTURE, 
THE Firs, BRomyarp, HEREFORDSHIRE. 


This HOME provides a course of Systematic 
Daily Exercise, combined with regular outdoor life 
and occupation, for Ladies and Children who are 
not in normal health, The exercises are given in a 
Gymnasium fitted with Swedish apparatus, and 
consist of Ling’s Swedish Movements. Special 
Treatment is given for Spinal Curvature, Anemia, 
Hysteria, Indigestion, Neuralgia, &c. 

For further particulars, apply to the Principal, 
Miss Jesstm Baker (Trained by Mme, Bergman 
Osterberg). 


ANTED, position of trust and res- 

ponsibility (TRAVELLER or MANAGER) 

by middle-aged experienced Ironmonger. Highest 

references as to character and ability.—W. Barker, 
28, Adelaide-square, Bedford. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 


The NEW WORLD. 


For DECEMBER, 1900, being the last 
number of the issue. 


Price 8s, net ; by post, 3s. 3d, 


Contents.—The Influence of John Ruskin, by 
L. P. Jacks ; The Religion of the American Negro, 
by W. E. Burghardt Du Bois ; Negro Education, 
by Hollis Burke Frissell ; Schopenhauer and Present 
Tendencies, by W. Caldwell ; The Book of Jere- 
miah, by Nathaniel Schmidt ; Some Present-day 
Conditions affecting Theological Education, by 
George B, Stevens ; Theodore Parker, by Francis 
Tiffany ; The Recrudescence of War, by H. M. 
Simmons ; Charles Carroll Everett, by C. H. Toy 
and Nicholas Paine Gilman ; Professor Everett as a 
Metaphysician, by Josiah Royce ; Book Reviews, &c. 


London: PHILie GREEN, 5, Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 


Abe HARWOOD’S “RECITALS.” 


The “CHRISTMAS CAROL,” and varied pro- 
grammes of two hours’ duration, from Shakspere, 
Dickens, Sheridan, Colman, and other Popular 


Authors. Special terms for Unitarian and Free 
Church Societies. Address; Fair View, Pendleton, 
Manchester. 


Soard and Mestvence, 


rt 


x FEW young people received in 
PLEASANT HOME near Victoria. Terms 
moderate.—Mrs Ropert TuRNER, 94 Grosvenor 
road, S.W. 


OARDING HOUSE.—THE FELL, 

TROUTBECK, WINDERMERS, is situated 

550 feet above sea level, and about 24 miles from 

the station at Windermere. Every home comfort. 
Moderate terms, 


BORO —Elvaston, West 
Cliff, BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT, 
Unrivalled position on sea front, close to the High- 
cliffe Hotel. 50 rooms. Full-sized billiard table 
Lovely grounds, with access to Cliff Promenade, 
Due south. Near Unitarian Church,--Mr. and 
Mrs. Pocock. 


OURNEMOUTH.—Most comfortable 
private BOARDING-HOUSE; close to sea ; 
sheltered among the Pines ; south aspect. Billiard- 
room (full-sized table). Terms moderate.—Addrese, 
Miss CHaLpEcotTT Stirling House, Manor-road, 


T. LEONARDS.—‘‘ Crantock,” 59, 
Warrior-square First-class BOARD and 
RESIDENCE, newly furnished and redecorated, 
Sea View, excellent cuisine, billiard room, sanitary 
certificate.—Mr.and Mrs.SipNEyY P, PorTEr, 


WEST CENTRAL HOTEL, 


Proprietor, FREDERIC SMITH. 


Recently enlarged, remodelled and refurnished, 
now affording 


ACCOMMODATION FOR ABOUT 250 GUESTS. 


The best patronised TEMPERANCE HOTEL in 
London, Highly commended by leading 
Unitarian Ministers. 


Spacious Coffee, Reading, and Drawing Rooms, 
Electric Light. Lift. 


Apartments, 1/6 to 2/6. Breakfast, 1/8 to 2]-. 
Service, 1s. 


WAP GR dete hen 


SOUTHAMPTON ROW, LONDON, W.C. 


Telegrams: ‘‘QuizTuDE, Lonpon.” 


Detects LAPS SE RST NS REO SED BTR SES Se EEN 
~ FREDK. LONG & SON, 


AUCTIONEERS, SURVEYORS, HOUSE & LAND AGENTS 
4, Kdelaide Place, London Bridge, E.C. 


Rents Collected, and the entire management of 
Property in any part of London or Suburbs unhder- 
taken, Valuations for Probate, &e, 
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One story affirming that the late Lord 
O’Hagan before his death was reconciled 
to the Roman Church having been effec- 
tually disposed of, a second is now being 
circulated, equally devoid of truth. Such 
discreditable persistence on the part of 
Roman Catholics is, unhappily, from long 
experience, to be looked for in cases of 
this kind, and much as we should prefer 
to pass them over in silence, it is our duty 
to make the statement which will be found 
in another column. 


_Saturpay next, March 2, is fixed for the 
London County Council Election, and the 
result must be looked for with the utmost 
anxiety by all who have the interests of 
our great city at heart, and worked for 
with every available bit of strength and 
enthusiasm by those who desire to avoid a 
calamitous reversal of the present Pro- 
gressive policy of the Council. Candidates 
of the Moderate party are appealing to 
the electors as ‘Conservatives and 
Unionists,” thus introducing the false 
issue of party politics where it has no 
rightful place, while at the same time all 
the vested interests are in arms to prevent 
if possible any further equalising of 
benefits, and amelioration of the lot of the 
poorest citizens. ‘“‘Stock-holders are urged 
to secure the return of Moderate can- 
didates.” 

THERE years ago a similar attempt was 
happily foiled, but it is now renewed with 
the’ utmost vigour and _ astuteness. 
“London in Danger’ is the title of an 
article by Dr. Clifford in this week’s 
Christian World, in the course of which 
he says: “ There is no frontal attack. 
There is an abundance of specious phras- 
ing; phrasing which looks “ Progressive,” 
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but has been contradicted by acts in the 


past, and does not commit to any 
definitely beneficial policy in the future.” 
And Dr. Clifford adds :— 


The Progressives are not men with axes 
of their ownto grind. They have no private 
ends to serve. They are the foes of un- 
controlled monopolies and abiding squalour, 
of dulness and drink, of insanitary areas 
and over-crowding, and the record of their 
battles with these enemies of the public 
good is their best defence. Indeed, there 
is nothing in the recent history of London 
I contemplate with deeper satisfaction than 
the uprising of a body of citizens, with 
sufficient public spirit to devote their time 
and energies to the benefit of their poorer 
fellow-citizens, to the abolition of the muni- 
cipal defects of generations, and to the task 
of making London the healthiest, happiest, 
purest city inthe world. It is the brightest 
side of our latest metropolitan history, and 
one of the finest auguries for our future. 
Therefore it would be a dire calamity to 
dismiss from their leadership the men who 
have made the last twelve years the begin- 
ning of a new epoch in our communal life. 


Dr. McKinnon Woop, ex-Chairman of 
the London County Council, has an article 
in the first number of the New Liberal 
Review, on “The L.C.C.: Three Years’ 
Progressive Work,” which is a clear and 
forcible statement of what has been done 
for the better government of London, and 
what more could have been done, if it had 
not been for the apathy or obstruction of 
the Moderate party. One great advance 
has been in the management of the Tram 
service south of the Thames, which has 
not only brought considerable profit, but 
better service for the public, and better 
conditions of labour for the employés. 
Progress has also been made in the matter 
of housing, although much still remains 
to be done, and the crucial question of 
water supply must also be dealt with. 
Again we will quote Dr. Clifford :— 


The question is whether this civic 
ministry to the poor, the disinherited, the 
isolated is to be stopped, or whether it shall 
go on till this, the wealthiest of cities, 
becomes the home of a community so healthy 
in body, free, strong, and pure in mind, and 
high in moral tone as to be a pattern and an 
encouragement to the corporate life of the 
world. 

‘The citizen’s duty is clear, and the call to 
immediate service rings like a clarion from 
side to side of our growing city. Let no 
voter, man or woman, fail! Canvass so that 
you may get the opportunity of combatting 
the sophistical appeals of the ‘*‘ Moderates.’’ 
Distribute information. Quicken interest. 
Feed civic faith. Build up a body of muni- 
cipal conviction that will help in making 
London a little more like the apocalytic 
City of God. 


In opening Parliament last week the 
King was obliged to make a declaration 
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against the Mass, which is a curious 
historical survival from the time of the 
Revolution, when the conflict with Roman 
Catholicism was acute. A number of 
Peers very naturally protested to the Lord 
Chancellor against the terms of the 


declaration which branded them and 
millions of the King’s subjects as 
idolatrous. But only an Act of Patrlia- 


ment can modify the form of words. The 
part of the declaration which attracted 
our special attention was the following :— 

Idoe solemnely in the presence ot God 
professe testifie and declare that I doe make 
this declaration and every part thereof in 
the plaine and ordinary sence of the: words 
read unto me as they are commonly under- 
stood by English Protestants without any 
evasion, equivocation or mentall reservation 
whatsoever. 


If all the clergy of the Church of England 
had to make their declarations in such 
explicit terms, and so acted up to them, 
we could not help wondering what would 
happen in the Church. 


Mr. Storrorp Brooxe devoted the 
opening lecture of his second course at 
University College on Thursday week, to 
a completion, as he had promised, of the 
inaugural lecture on Poetry as one of the 
Arts. Having recalled what he had said 
as to the features common to all the arts, 
he proceeded to speak of language as the 
special vehicle, which distinguished poetry 
from the other arts, and then explained 
the difference between poetry and prose or 
eloquence. When fine prose or eloquence 
became metrical, he said, it lost its excel- 
lence. As to prose, the only rule was that 
it must not be accented like poetry. For 
the rest it had greater freedom than poetry, 
and so was a lesser art. Poetry demanded 
greater concentration of thought, more 
symbolic use of words, and deeper and 
sweeter melody. To illustrate the differ- 
ence, Mr. Brooke quoted some lines from 
the ‘Ancient Mariner,” and Coleridge’s 
prose comment on it, describing the aspect 
of the heavens over a calm sea us night 
begins and the moon and stars first appear, 
and also a passage from Shelley’s prose 
description of the Colosseum and some 
lines from the Adonais on a similar sub- 
ject. Speaking later of different kinds of 
verse, Mr. Brooke said that for epic poetry 
the Greeks chose the hexameter as the, 
most perfect, but Milton, who was himself 
an epic, chose blank verse. 


Tae following memorial on the subject 
of “The Royal Buckhounds ” has been 
addressed to His Majesty the King by the 
Executive Committee of the Humanitarian 
League :— 

We, the Executive Committee of the 
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Humanitarian League, humbly approach 
your Majesty to express our earnest hope 
that your Majesty will be pleased to give 
consideration, at the present juncture, to 
the feeling of strong abhorrence with which 
a large number of your Majesty’s subjects 
regard the so-called sport of hunting tame 
stags, as carried on in the Sovereign’s 
name, and as a national institation, by the 
Royal Buckhounds. Your Majesty is doubt- 
less aware that during recent years, 
repeated protests have been made against 
this degraded form of sport, on the score of 
its cruelty, and that these protests have 
been supported not only by the Royal 
Soeiety for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals, of which your Majesty is a Patron 
and H.R.H. the Duke of Cornwall and York 
is President, but also (as the enclosed list 
will show) by members of both Houses of 
Parliament; his Grace the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, and many leading Churchmen 
and Nonconformists ; Heads of Colleges and 
great Public Schools ; distinguished men 
of lletters, and yarious prominent citizens 
representing all sections of Society. 

In view of these facts we venture most 
respectfully to submit to your Majesty’s 
judgment that the re-establishment of the 
Royal Buckhounds, at the commence- 
ment of a new reign and a new century, 
would be deeply deplored by many of your 
Majesty’s subjects, inasmuch as the growth 
of humane sentiment has rendered the sport 
as obnoxious to the more refined spirit of 
_ the present age as were Bull and Bear 
Baiting in the early years of the past 
century. We therefore, with all humility, 
pray your Majesty to bring a prolonged 
agitation to a close by the discontinuance 
of the Royal Buckhounds, or their conversion 
into a drag-hunt; and we are the more 
encouraged to make this appeal by the con- 
viction that Her Majesty the late Queen 


Victoria regarded the Hunt with dis- 
approval. 
The list of protesters against this con- 


temptible form of fashionable cruelty, 
referred to in the Memorial, is a very 
strong one, and we must hope that the 
efforts, so long unsuccessful, to secure the 
abolition of the Hunt, may at last prevail. 


Morz than one inquiry has reached us 
Since the Queen’s death concerning the 
book of devotional meditations which is 
spoken of as hers. After Prince Albert’s 
death she found great comfort in the 
reading of Zschokke’s “Stunden der 
Andacht, and made a selection of these 
to be translated into English. The book 
was at first printed for private circulation 
only, but afterwards the Queen allowed it 
to be published. The following is the 
title-page :— 

Meditations: on Death and Kternity. 
Translated from the German by Frederica 
Rowan. Published by Her Majesty’s 
gr ae permission. London: Triibner and 

, Paternoster-row. 1862. 

ae book consists of twenty-nine medita- 
tions selected for translation, because, as a 
note said, “to one in deep and over- 
whelming sorrow they had proved a 
source of comfort and edification.” The 
Meditations are on such subjects as ‘Is 
Slow Decline or Sudden Death Most 
Desirable ?”’ “Fear of Death,” “God is 
Love,’ “A  Foretaste of Heaven,” 
“Eternal Destiny,” “Why Must the 
Future Life be Hidden from us?” “A 
Joy in the Hour of Death,” “ Retribu- 
tion,’ “Reunion,” “The Triumph -of 
Holiness,”’ The book was printed by 
“Emily Faithfull, Printer and Publisher 
in Ordinary to ‘Her Majesty, Victoria 
Press, Great Coram-street, W.C.” It 
has, of course, been long out of print, 


Tue following resolution was passed at 
a general meeting of the trustees of Dr. 
Williams’s Library :— 

“That the trustees of Dr. Williams’s 
Charity desire to record their profound 
grief and their deep sense of the loss that 
the nation has sustained in the death of 
its revered and beloved Queen: ‘The 
Elizabethan age, the great Puritan move- 
ment of the seventeenth century, and the 
Victorian age will for ever stand forth as 
of pre-eminent importance to the moral, 
intellectual and religious life and thought 
of the Englishpeople. The accession of 
Queen Victoria to the Throne marks an 
epoch in English history. Her love of 
civil and religious liberty has facilitated 
an unbroken series of reforms and move- 
ments for the improvement of national, 
municipal, and social life. Education has 
been brought within reach of the poorest 
of the people, and the municipalities and 
rural districts alike have had i increasing 
powers and opportunities of improving the 
environment on which the personal life 
largely depends, and so making the per- 
sonal life healthier, nobler, and more truly 
human. Her reign has shown what it is 
possible for a great and good monarch to 
do in promoting and encouraging’ con- 
stitutional movements for the welfare of 
the people. 


“The trustees humbly offer their con- 


gratulations to His Majesty King Edward 
the Seventh on his accession to the Throne. 
They declare their unswerving loyalty to 
the Throne and Constitution of their 
country. They pray that the blessing of 
God may rest upon the King and that 
His Mayjesty’s reign may be crowned by 
universal prosperity and peace.” 


An interesting memorial of the Queen 
has been issued from the Spectator office— 
an eighty-page pamphlet, in quality of 
paper and boldness of type after the 
manner of Mr. Murray’s new Monthly 
Review, containing a reprint of the articles, 
poems, notes, and letters referring to the 
Queen, which have appeared in the 
Spectator since her death. The memorial 
is named after the first article, ‘The 
Queen’s Best Menument,” which, it is 
urged, would be a faithfulness to duty in 
our people like that which inspired her 
noble life. ‘ Let the Queen’s monument, 
then, be found in the resolve of her people 
to be worthy of her.” (The Spectator, 
Ltd., Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 
Price 6d., by post 73d.) 


Tae annual report of the Sadharan 
Brahmo Samaj for 1900 contains the 
following :— 

“The Executive Committee take this 
opportunity of recording their sincere 
thanks to the British and Foreign Unit- 
arian Association for making the. neces- 
sary arrangements by which Mr. Fletcher 
Williams has been able to stay and work 
amongst us. He-has worked here as one 
of us, contributing to the papers of the 
Samaj, conducting diyine service in the 
metropolis, which has become a great 
source of attraction to the Brahmo public 
of all sections, as well as to the outside 
public ; 
services are continued for a length of time | 
they will be the means of attracting within. 
the pale of the Samaj a very large number 
of men who could scarcely have been 
reached by us.. His preaching tour in the 


North-Western Provinces and in Behar 
during last autumn attracted considerable 


and it is hoped that if these. 


attention on the part of the educated 
public of those provinces to the Brahmo 
Samaj. To Mr. Fletcher Williams per- 
sonally the Committee convey their best 
thanks for inviting the members of the 
three sections of the Brahmo Samaj in 
Calcutta to co-operate in all matters where 
no doctrinal differences are involved ; and 
at the same time they record their cordial 
appreciation of the work done by him for 
the furtherance of the cause of the ‘Samaj. 
But the Committee would fail in their 

duty if they did not at the same time 
record the gratitude of the Brahmo public, 
as well as that of the dying hundreds of 
Western India and Rajputana, to the 
British and Foreign Unitarian Association, 
who, spontaneously, and guided by humani- 
tarian feelings, collected so large a sum for 
their relief. It should also be noted that 
Mr. Bipin Chandra Pal and Mr. Hem 
Chandra Sarkar, who had been awarded 
scholarships in Manchester College, Oxford, 
by the Association, had returned to this 
country during the year; and it is hoped 
that they will devote their time and utilise 
the training which they have received in 
that College for the work of the Samaj.” 


Wer have recently discovered that. our 
set of bound volumes of THE InQurireEr i is 
not. complete. This, we fear, is due to 
the fact that volumes have been borrowed 
by friends and not returned. We miss 
the five volumes for 1863-66 and 1868, 


If among our readers there should be any- © 


one who possesses these volumes, and 
would be willing to part with them (or if 
theabove-mentioned borrower or borrowers 
should now remember) we shall be very 
glad to hear from them. We may also 
take this opportunity ofs saying that the 
Librarian of Manchester College, Oxford, 
is anxious to complete the set of InquirERs 
in the College Library. For this purpose 
the volumes of 1842, ’43, 752, and ’56 to 
*71 are required, Anyone able to furnish 
these volumes is requested to. communi- 
cate with the Librarian, 


Tue article by Mr. Edward Grubb, 
M.A., on the present position of Quaker- 
ism in England, in the current number of 
the London Quarterly Review, from which 
we quoted last week, has now been re- 
printed as a pamphlet, and may be had 
from Messrs. Headley Bros., 14, Bishops- 
gate Without, E.C., sixpence net. It is, as 
we indicated last week, a most emeeiing 
and valuable statement. 


— 


Many of our readers will be interested 
to hear that the Rev. J. T. Sunderland, 
M.A., who, to the great regret of the con- 
gregation, was unable to return to this 
country last year, to take permanent’ 
charge of the Highgate Church, has ac- 
cepted the pastorate of the First Unit- 
arian Church of Toronto, and entered on 
his duties on Jan.13, when the subject of 
his sermon was, “The Better Christianity 
Coming.” God’s revelations, he said, are 
not ended, and inspiration is as much a 
thing of the present and the future as of. 
the past. The coming Christianity will 
be broader, more catholic and more tole- 
rant than that of the past. Men will 
recognise that truth is larger than any 
one mind or set of minds, and, therefore 
will be more appreciative a "charitable 
toward other forms of faith’ ‘than their 
own. a wee ey 
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JOHN RUSKIN. 
« Aix, literature, art, and science are 


vain, and worse, if they do not enable you | 


to be glad ; and glad justly.” Ruskin said 


this to his Art Students at Oxford, in 


1872; and if we lay due emphasis on the 
last words, “glad justly,” the saying 
should go far to interpret for us the 
aim and the labour of his life. Fourteen 
years later, when, in time of old age, he 
is writing the story of his boyhood and 
youth, the memory of his own great happi- 
ness comes upon him, and he pauses to 
speak of it. He has been recalling the 
feelings of delight with which, after the 
in Southern Italy in_ his 
twenty-second year, he approached 
They had passed. through the 
gate of Padua in the early morning, and 
there, “‘on the horizon, in the sea, was 
Venice! How to tell the feeling of it!” 
Then he turns aside to say : 


I have not yet fancied the reader’s 
answer to my question—does he think me a 
fortunate or unfortunate youth ? 
preparation for the future world, terrestrial 
or celestial, or future self in either, there 
may be two opinions-—two or three, perhaps 
—on the matter. But there is no question 
that of absolute happiness I had the share 
of about a quarter of a million of average 
people all to myself, 


Pardoning what, to the average’ reader, 
will seem exaggeration—and we must 
often pardon that in Ruskin, if we would 
love him and understand him—we may 
hear in those words the undertone of that 
strong feeling which determined the main 
direction of his career. The thought of 
human happiness—the failuré. of it in 
most, the possibility of it to all—this, it 
is very clear to me, was the great force 
which stirred him to such heights of pas- 
sion, and plunged him into such depths 
of anger and sorrow, and moved him to 
those strenuous and many-sided labours 
that crowded the years of more than half 
his life. Simply and sincerely he desired, 
above all else, to see mankind possessing, 
or at least entering upon, that heritage of 


_ wise and widespread joy, which the beauty 


and glory of the world, as he beheld it, 
seemed meant to bestow—if only the people 
would accept it, in the fellowship of ordered 
peace, and under the conditions imposed 
by justice and mercy and love. 


Ruskin’s Central Faith. 


Ishould say that Ruskin’s faith centred, 
finally, in the Beatitudes of Christ. He 


. found-—as we all have to find—that the 


majority of the professed followersof Christ 
do not believe in them ; that whenany ques- 
tion of business or of political aud national 


_life has to be reckoned with, the ideas of 


human happiness which those Beatitudes 


_ express are rejected or dismissed to some 


other sphere of thought and action. But 
he, with a sort of childlike confidence, 
believed in them and loved them. He 
seemed to think they could not have been 


_ spoken either in mockery or in ignorance, 


that they were in no wise the pleasing 
sentiments of a kindhearted but mistaken 
Idealist, but were eternally true and 
possible of realisation in human life ; that 
the blessings there promised. by the 
Teacher, whom most people professed to 


regard as a divinely inspired Prophet, were 


to be had in all their wealth of gladness 
and virtue by men and women, here on 


this homely earth. And he laboured, with 


As to* 


according to the vision granted him, the 
way which led to those fair Elysian fields, 


The Tragedy of his Life. 

Human _ happiness—noble, just and 
universal happiness, here and now, in the 
present life—John Ruskin believed in 
that; and yet, “I had the share of about 
a quarter of a million of average people, 
all to myself”: the pathos of his life, the 
tragedy of its last forty years, is revealed 
to us there. For to know himself possessed 
of opportunities of jé6y denied to so many 
of his fellows was, in a soul so charged 
with imaginative sympathy, to find that 
joy stricken through and through with 
grief. The blessedness of the ‘pure in 
heart,’ of the ‘ peacemakers,” of the 
“merciful,” of the “meek,” might still be 
his; but the thought of the multitudes 
who, by reason of their own or others’ 
selfishness, were far from these things, 
must needs cast its shadow over all; and 
for him there could be no rest but restless 
strife against the wrongs that blighted 
so much of human gladness and human 
peace. How often in reading him do 
Arnold’s lines recur to the mind :— 

The millions suffer still, and grieve, 

And what can helpers heal 

With old-world cures men half believe 

For woes they wholly feel ? 

And yet men have such need of joy ! 

But joy whose grounds are true ; 

And joy that should all hearts employ 

_As when the past was new. 

The luxuries, of material wealth and of 
intellectual pleasures, to which he was 
born, ceased to be sources of delight to 
him, as he saw, moreand more clearly, how 
impossible these things were to most— 
how impossible the homely necessaries of 
life were to many. . | 


‘“Luxury,’’ he says, ‘‘is indeed possible 
in the future—innocent and exquisite; 
luxury for all, and by the help of all; 
but luxury at present can be enjoyed only 
by the ignorant: the cruelest man living 
could not sit at his feast, unless he were 
blindfold. Raise the veil boldly; face 
the light ; and if, as yet, the light of the 
eye can only be through tears, and the light 
of the body through sackcloth, go thou 
forth weeping, bearing precious seed, 
until the time come, and the Kingdom, 
when .Christ’s gift of bread, and bequest 
of peace, shall be ‘unto this last as unto 
thee’ ; and when, for earth’s severed multi- 
tudes of the wicked and the weary, there 
shall be holier reconciliation than that of 
the narrow home, and calm economy, where 
the wicked cease—not from trouble, 
but from troubling—and the weary are at 
rest.”’ 

The New Call to Service. 

It was toward the close of the first half 
of his eighty years of life that the call 
came-to him-to take up the work which, 
with all its failure and disappointment, 
was to bring him the best consolation. 
Till then he had used the gifts which for- 
tune laid at his feet, and genius granted 
to his spirit, in laying up treasure of 
knowledge, and rejoicing in the beauty of 
the world. Books and travel, the 
wonders of Nature from Friars Craz on 
Derwentwater, seen and remembered at 
the age of four, to the High Alps so often 
visited in the years of prime, the glories 
of Art from Giotto to Turner—these had 
been his delight and his inspiration. “ It 
is not possible to imagine,” he says, “a 
more blessed entrance into life, for a 
child of such a temperament as mine.” 
One or two passionate episodes of unre- 


depth and intensity to a nature finely 
strung, and richly endowed. His powers 
were finding ever enlarged scope of 
exercise and expression ; fame as an art 
critic and a great master of English prose 
was gathering about him year by year; a 
splendid future of literary achievement 
lay before him. And then, in mid 
career, he is stopped, and, by forces 
against which no resistance could avail, 
he is turned into new and untrodden 
ways. 
What he Sacrificed. 

When John Ruskin was thirty-six years 
of age his place in the roll of effective 
English writers was assured. And though 
his ambition to be a great painter had now 
ceased to trouble him, yet his skill in 
delicate line drawing, his power of perfect 
truthfulness in sketching a wayside flower, 
a spray of ivy, or the form of an Alpine 
height, or the front of a Gothic cathedral, 
was, perhaps, unsurpassed by any of his 
contemporaries. And his strength of art 
criticism, his gift of literary eloquence, his 
precision and delicacy in drawing, were all 
powers that he loved and rejoiced to use. 
And he was rich in all that could make a 
life devoted to these things prosperous and 
happy in itself. He was born to more 
wealth than he or any human being could 
possibly need for merely personal ends. He 
had made many friends—approving, sym- 
pathetic, helpful friends. His father and 
mother, who lived and loved only for him, 
would have died happy and content if only 
he could have kept to this line of work, in 
which, thus far, he had prevailed so well. 
He could not; and in that fact, rightly 
apprehended, may be discerned the secret 
of all that was noblest in Ruskin’s 
character, and of all that is of deepest 
significance in his life for us and for all 
those that shall come after us. The second 
chapter in Mr. J. A. Hobson’s powerful 
book, ‘John Ruskin: Social Reformer,” 
gives the best account that has yet been 
written of the change which comes over the 
direction of his energies at this period. 
That change was entirely natural—I should 
say was inevitable, by reason of three great 
qualities which Ruskin possessed in a very 
high degree : hispower of subtle and search- 
ing analysis; his keenness and depth of 
moral insight ; and the breadthand passion 
of his human sympathy. The possession of 
these spiritual gifts, and the discovery that 
he was living in an age when, for the 
majority of his fellow-men, the things he 
held to be essential to all happy and noble 
life were out of reach, proved the main 
disturbing forces which, just midway in 
his career, turned the whole current of his 
thought and action in a new direction. 


Knowledge and Feeling. 

It has been said of Ruskin that he could 
not be a great artist because he was not 
content to see and to feel the beauty of the 
world, but must needs know and under- 
stand. That is true, though it is only 
part of the truth. When in early youth 
he is ravished with the beauty and glory 
of the Alps, he begins to study the form 
and structure of the rocks of which they 
are composed. In his sixteenth year he 
asks, as a birthday present from his father, 
Saussure’s great work on the geology of 
the Alps. The power to think, and the 
longing to know, may tend to weaken the 
power of insight and deep feeling, even 
as to feel strongly may make it difficult 
to think clearly. It is not often that the 
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such strength as they were to him. The 
worth of this twofold energy can hardly 
be stated better than in one sentence of 
his: “Though we cannot, while we feel 
deeply, reason shrewdly, yet I doubt if, 
except when we feel deeply, we can ever 
comprehend fully.” And the greatness of 
his power may be found in the fact that 
while he cared much for truth and had 
so keen a faculty for intellectual analysis, 
yet he was also possessed with so strong 
a passion for the beauty of the world 
and with so- profound a sympathy for the 
sorrows and sufferings of mankind. 

Let this article close with a few sayings 
of his in which these different elements of 
character find expression ; in another the 
attempt may be made to discuss the sig- 
nificance of the work to which, inthe second 
half of his life, he was so nobly and inevit- 
ably committed :— 

“Where the search for truth begins, 
there life begins.” ‘To him who does not 
search out truth it is darkness; to him 
who does it is infinity.” “Ideas of truth 
are the foundation of all art.” 

“Great art is nothing else than the 
type of all strong and noble life.” ‘ There 
is no wealth but life—life including all its 
powers of love, of joy, of admiration.” 
* Life without industry is guilt; industry 
without art is brutality.” 


“To be just is to give what we owe, and 
we owe to every one our love.” ‘ That 
man is richest who, having perfected the 
functions of his own life to the utmost, has 
also the widest helpful influence, both 
personal and, by means of his possessions, 
over the lives of others.” ‘The human 
clay, now trampled and despised, will not 
be knit in its strength by accidents or by 
ordinances of unassisted fate. By human 
cruelty and iniquity it has been afflicted ; 
by human mercy and justice it must be 
raised,” W. J. Jupp. 


LITERATURE. 


BROAD CHURCH THEOLOGY.* 


THREE years ago the Rev. Charles 
Beeby, the vicar of Yardley Wood, 
scandalised orthodox Churchmen by pub- 
lishing in his volume, “Creed and Life,” 
a series of popular discourses in which he 
went through the accepted creed of the 
Church clause by clause, interpreting it 
in the light of reason and conscience, and, 
as vhey affirmed, destroying the very 
foundations of Christian faith. In face 
of the storm of indignation thus raised, 
Mr. Beeby boldly replied that he did seek 
to abolish the crude theological forms of 
Latin Christianity, but that his was a 
better orthodoxy, more spiritual and 
more ancient, while, at the same time, it 
alone was fitted to harmonise with modern 
science and the profoundest philosophical 
thought of the day. His plea was for a 
return to the modes of thought common 
to the Greek Fathers of the Church as 
expressed in the Nicene Creed, the only 
creed recognised by the whole of orthodox 
Christendom; and he certainly showed 
very good cause for radical changes in the 
prevalent doctrinal teaching of the 


* “Doctrine and Principles:’”’ Popular Lec- 
tures on Primary Questions. By C. E. Beeby, B.D., 
vicar of Yardley Wood, near Birmingham, and 
author of “ Creed and Life.” Williams and Nor- 
gate. 1900, 4s. 6d, 
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Church, and brought weighty testimony 
from other liberal thinkers in support of 
his contention. 

And now Mr. Beeby has published a 
further course of popular lectures, in 
which he deals even more thoroughly with 
the central doctrines of orthodoxy. The 
« Athanasian” Creed is set aside as not a 
development but a degradation of the 
earlier Christian teaching, a degradation 
in keeping with the barbarous age which 
produced it, but long since an ana- 
chronism, and intolérable to those who 
understand that Thove is above all things ; 
while once more the Nicene Creed, ideally 
interpreted, is affirmed to be in harmony 
with modern thought, and the best basis 
for a restatement of Christian truth. 

Mr. Beeby protests against a tendency, 
not uncommon at the present time, to 
leave doctrine alone, and rightly urges 
that clear thinking is essential to healthy 
religious life. But when he says that “ it 
no more belongs to this age to construct 
a creed than to build cathedrals,” and 
adds that what is wanted is “ the reten- 
tion of the ancient Creed, and the new 
interpretation, by living theologians, of 
the terms of the old and comprehensive 
formula,” we are inclined to ask, why go 
only so far back, to this particular creed 
of Nicaea? ITs it not far better to go 
direct to our supreme religious teacher, 
and begin with the interpretation not of 
the clauses of a fourth century creed, but 
of the religion of Jesus himself? Do 
we want more creed than is to be found 
there ? 


And so the Word had breath, and wrought 
With human hands the creed of creeds 
In loveliness of perfect deeds, 

More strong than all poetic thought. 


We may share to the full Mr. Beeby’s 
preference for the principles and results 
of Greek rather than Latin thought, but 
more precious still is the mind of Christ. 
When we take this for the starting point 
of our interpretation of Christian truth, 
we may indeed feel with Mr. Beeby that 
the “Three Somethings” which make the 
One God of the Athanasian Creed are “a 
chimera,of bad metaphysics,” which it is 
“impossible for any sane man to worship 
in spirit and in truth”; but we cannot 
follow him when he affirms that “God is 
an infinite Christ,” and that we can only 
know God “as He is in human flesh, under 
the limitations and conditions of human 
life and consciousness.” When Jesus 
reveals the Father to us, it is not as one 
who is under such limitations. The 
starting point for our knowledge of God 
must be in our own consciousness, where 
the human spirit becomes aware that it 
cannot be separate from the Eternal. The 
filial spirit rests for ever in the Father’s 
care, and where that spirit is most fully 
manifested, there is the most perfect 
revelation of the Father’s love, in which 
it rests. Thus Jesus, the chief of faithful 
souls, as none other, reveals the Father to 
us, but not as ‘‘ an infinite Christ,” rather 
as the One Eternal all-loving Spirit, in 
whom the Christ and all who learn of him 
the secret of true religion, must ever live 
and have their being. Mr. Beeby has ex- 
pounded in these columns hisinterpretation 
of the Trinitarian doctrine of God, but we 
cannot be persuaded, and remain con- 
vinced that the only basis for abiding 
faith is in surrender to Him, whose glory 
is revealed in the heavens and the earth, 
to whom Jesus prayed and taught us to 
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pray as our Father, and who is the ever 
present Spirit of our deeper life. 

We cannot follow Mr. Beeby through 
all the subjects treated in his lectures, but 
they will be found throughout full of © 
trenchant criticism and earnest religious 
affirmation. The interest centres chiefly 
in two points, the real meaning of sin and 
atonement, and the birth and resurrection 
of Jesus, with a full discussion of the 
miraculous stories attached to each. 

In what light Mr. Beeby regards the 
Latin doctrine of Atonement will be seen 
from his statement that “the sacrifice of 
Jesus, well pleasing to God, is the perfect 
surrender of the human will to the Divine 
will.” ‘The sacrifice is a spiritual sacri- 
fice, the offering of the inner moral being.” 
“The death of Christ indicates the con- 
summation of the earthly life of obedience, 
the continued surrender, to the end, of 
the human will to the Divine will.” And 
the lecture on “ The One Offering and the 
Sacrifice of the Christian Priesthood ” 
concludes :— 


The great thing is to understand that we 
are God’s people, that we may go directly 
to the throne of grace, and approach God 
our Father without fear, in the freedom of 
sons, and that the one and only offering 
which God seeks, and which is pleasing and 
acceptable to Him, is the obedience of-.the 
will, the life of sacrifice, of love, and of 
service. 


In dealing with the subject of sin Mr. 
Beeby makes full use of the light thrown 
by the theory of evolution upon the de- 
velopment of human life, on the moral as 
well as the physical side, but we cannot 
say that we are satisfied by his account of 
conscience, which passes much too hghtly 
over the meaning of obligation. Con- 
science, Mr. Beeby declares, “‘is the social 
faculty,” and its basis is “ simply feeling.” 
The urgency of moral obligation may be 
called feeling, but surely it is a kind of 
feeling apart from all others in our life, 
marking the presence within us of a 
Power, not ourselves, which “makes for 
righteousness.” When Mr. Beeby says, 
“ Right or wrong, then, is determined by 
the opinion of the society, and the ground . 
of the Right or Wrong is the presumed 
welfare of the society under the actual 
conditions which exist,” that may be 
merely a loose and unguarded sentence, 
but if it means what it appears to say, it 
would seem to us an utter misinterpreta- 
tion of our moral life, which is to us the 
surest witness of the presence and purpose 
of God. 

As to the doctrine of the miraculous 
birth, Mr. Beeby replies to those who 
have expressed sympathy with his spiritual 
view, but urge that the old view is best. 
left to die out of itself, that the result of ~ 
silence can be only mischievous. ‘If 
there is any article of the Creed which is 
incapable of discussion, be sure that 
around that profession of belief will grow the 
grossest superstitions and follies ” ; and he 
proceeds to show how the received doctrine 
reduces the story of the birth of Jesus to 
the level of the legend of the birth ef the 
Buddha, and does gross wrong to the most 
sacred relations of human life. His 
treatment of this and of the resurrection 
stories is unflinchingly radical, and such as 
to establish the permanent spiritual truth 
by stripping away the legendary elements 
which have become more and more a 
stumbling-block.to earnest and thought- 
ful religious faith. 

We will conclude this notice with a 
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somewhat long quotation from Mr. Beeby’s 


first lecture, which admirably shows the 
spirit in which his work is done :— 


But now if we accept the principle laid 
down—(1) that the formularies of the 
Church are to be interpreted by the 
Scripture, and not the Scripture by the 
formulary, that we are to refer ourdoctrinal 
formularies to the Scriptures, and to interpret 
the Scriptures with ail the light of modern 
knowledge, and with all the resources of 
eritical judgment; (2) that the living 
Church is authorised to place its own sense 
on the old language, and to interpret the 
common formula of its creed, essentially, 
morally, and spiritually, in the same sense, 
yet not always from the intellectual and 
rational side of the understanding in the 
same sense, as that in whichit was received 
in the age in which it was composed, or in 
the sense of the compilers—we have here a 
very important and fruitful principle which 
eannot be confined in its operation to the 
formula of the Athanasian Creed ; just the 
principle, it seems to me, which we need 
consciously to recognise, in order to be freed 
from most of our theological difficulties, and 
from those passions and animosities which, 
to this day, reveal the wide gulf which yet 
separates the Christianity of the Churches 
from the Christianity of Christ. 

Christian people generally, it seems to 
me, should be ever ready to recognise and 
to welcome the new interpretation of the 
prophets and preachers of the living 
Church, as the very proof of the Divine 
Presence in their midst. When I think how 
much pain and misery has been removed 
from human life by the passing of so much 
which was gloomy and morose in the 
ancient theology we inherited, with: its 
dread and haunting spectres of constant 
_ evil, and how that the brighter, larger, and 
grander doctrine of the Divine Fatherhood 
is accompanied to-day by a larger and 
deeper sense of a kindred humanity, there 
seems to me much cause for rejoicing, and 
that we Christians of this age are unworthy 
Christians if we do not thank God for all 
this new, knowledge, which has brought 
such enlargement of our human horizon, 
and a new intense interest of human life, 
with its moral uplifting and dear sympathy 
of human brotherhood. The theological 
change, no less than other secular changes, 
is the proof of the Divine education, and 
therefore of the Divine care of man. The 
very stirrings and questionings and striv- 
ings of men, the very intensity and feeling 
_of passion aroused in the Church, this con- 
flict of opinions—all is good if in the heart 
and core of us we are good; it is the wave 
set trembling in our buman thought and 
life which is passing through the whole 
body of the Chureh in answer to the Divine 
breath. Christians to-day ought to be 

optimists of a large hope, because we can- 

not fail, I think, to perceive more clearly 
the increasing purpose of God in the revela- 
tion of His Son, ‘‘ because the darkness is 
passing away, and the true light already 
. shineth.”’ 
—— 


THE “NEW WORLD.” 


Tue December number of the New 
World is, we greatly regret to say, the last 
number which is to be issued, completing 
the ninth volume of a Quarterly Review 
of Religion, Ethics, and Theology which 
will be very much missed. 

This final number opens witha striking 
and powerful article by the Rev. L. P. 
Jacks.on ‘‘ The Influence of John Ruskin.” 

‘It begins with a parallel between the 
influence of Tolstoy and Ruskin, of whom 
Mr. Jacks speaks as “ the challengers of 
‘civilisation,’ as we know it in the year 
1900.” 

The New World, December, 1900. 
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From each of them, though in very 
different voices, has come a_ prophetic 
negation that the main tendencies of the 
modern world are in the direction of either 
the happiness or the morality of mankind. 
Whether Carlyle ought to be named as a 
third of the company may be open to debate ; 
at all events his point of view is less easily 
defined. From Carlyle Ruskin learned to 
deepen his hatred of shams, but the study uf 
perfection as it exists in the Fine Arts gave 
the latter an ideal of thoroughness differ- 
ing from and even surpassing that of Carlyle, 
and at the same time brought. a wider and 
sadder knowledge of the extent to which 
shams prevail in the world. 


It is one of the tests of a genuine 
optimism, Mr. Jacks says, if after follow- 
ing the guidance of Tolstoy and Ruskin 
through the world, and seeing all 
the evil they make so terribly clear, one 
can still retain hope, as they themselves 
retain the hope of earnest reformers. 

One other passage we must quote, 
referring to the standard of judgment of 
these two great teachers :— 


As Ruskin ever and again refers to great 
periods of Gothic for his standard of what 
is perfect in art, so Tolstoy, with a not less 
thorough grasp of the matter, holds to the 
teaching of Jesus for the standard of what 
is right in life, and as the past aims of the 
cathedral builders serve Ruskin as a foil 
whereby to show the petty aims which 
inspire the builders of ‘our streets or 
‘* villas,’’ so does the grandeur of the Gospel 
enable Tolstoy, by force of, contrast, to 
exhibit the life of the rich and the work of 
modern Governments and Churches as a 
product of delusion and Jies. Between 
these two messages, outwardly so different, 
there is therefore this deep unity of purpose 
and of spirit. 


Mr. Jacks then proceeds with his study 
of Ruskin’s teaching, and concludes with 
a reminder that in denunciation there is 
no remedy, but thatin the midst of the 
immense forces in the world which in 
themselves are neither right nor wrong 
moral idealism has a great work to do to 
make them right and conformable to the 
Kingdom of God. “This, surely, has 
always been the method with those who 
have been sent ‘not to judge the world, 
but to seek and save that which was 
lost.” 

Among the otber articles we may note 
specially that by the Rev. H. M. Simmons 
on ‘‘ The Recrudescence of War” and the 
Rev. Francis Tiffany’s review of Mr. 
Chadwick’s ‘‘ Theodore Parker,” which he 
hails as the final biography. There are 
also two articles on ‘The Religion of the 
American Negro” and “Negro Educa- 
tion.” Professor G. B. Stevens writes on 
“Some Present Day Conditions affecting 
Theological Education.”’ Of the memorial 
articles on the late Professor Charles Car- 
roll Everett, who was from the first the 
senior editor of the New World, we have 


-spoken in another column. 
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IS NATURE CRUEL ? 


BY MRS. BAYLE BERNARD. 


Peruars the oft-quoted line of Tenny- 

son, 

“Nature red in tooth and claw,” 

is in no small measure responsible for the 
widespread feeling that Nature is essen- 
tially cruel. However this may be, it can 
hardly be denied that the sentiment is at 
the present day very commonly felt and 
expressed. This is certainly to be de- 
plored, for, as another poet says; 

“ Nature is but another name for God,” 
and any reflection upon His work is also 
a reflection upon His character. . Indeed, 
the ordinary deduction from “ Nature is 
cruel” is, “ Then God is not good,” which, 
if true, would make void the best hopes of 
humanity. 

It must be conceded that there is much 
in the world which at first seems to 
countenance the idea that it has been 
subjected to a pitiless system; but a 
little reflection would often show the 
fallacy of such a notion. We are the 
victims of innumerable painful diseases, 
but are these cruelly inflicted? Few but 
the very ignorant would now attribute 
pestilential epidemics to Divine wrath 
instead of to neglect of sanitation ; and, 
as regards our individual °sicknesses, 
though sincere piety is apt to say when it 
suffers, “It has pleased God to afflict me,” 
the suffering is really not by but against 
the will of God, for if traced to its 
source it will be found almost. invariably 
to arise from some breach of His laws, 
from our own or our fellow-mortals’ vice 
or carelessness. Eliminate from the list 
of our disorders all which are due to such 
causes, and few indeed will remain. 
How, then, should such ills be ascribed 
to Nature when they are so indubitably 
unnatural? As Paley well observes, 
“Teeth are contrived to eat—not to ache. 

. .No anatomist ever discovered a 
system of organisation calculated to pro- 
duce pain and disease, or in explaining 
the parts of the human body ever said, 
this is to irritate; this to inflame; this 
duct is to convey the gravel to the 


kidneys; this gland to secrete the 
humour which forms the gout.” 
But in the lower creation, innocent 


sufferers, do not we see the weak ever the 
victims of the strong, the dove struck 
down by the hawk, the fly enmeshed in 
the spider’s web, and domestic animals 
slaughtered wholesale to appease man’s 
appetite ? Yet, if our carnivorous instinct 
needs any apology, 1t is assuredly not due 
to the creatures that are bred to supply 
its gratification. How many rational 
human beings would avow their deliberate 
choice of “a short life and a merry one,” 
rather than length of days with diminished 
enjoyment ; and can we doubt that if 
domesticated animals were capable of 
choosing they would not prefer a brief 
space of ease and comfort, to be well fed 
and sedulously tended as they are now 
from interested motives, and then fall by 
the butcher’s axe, rather than be left, to 
live uncared for and perish by slow devay. 
As to the creatures which prey upon each 
other, either far fewer doves and flies 
must have been called into existence had not 
hawks and spiders also been appointed to 
devour them, or there might have been a 
worse alternative. Oan anyone seriously 
think that this would be a happier world 
were flies, unlimited permitted to swarm 
Nin it? 
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Both men and beasts are liable to. be 
smitten by the bolts of heaven, are exposed 
to the fierce onslaughts’of lions and 
tigers, to the deadly venom of the viper 
and other poisonous serpents, and. we 
shrink with horror from the idea of such 
violence ; but there is reason to believe 
that the reality is far less terrible than 
imagination pictures it. The lightning 
stroke brings a death so instantaneous 
that there is no time for pain to be felt. 
Dr. Livingstone’s well-known narrative 

_ describes his being attacked and wounded 
by a lion as a sensation almost pleasur- 
able ; and as to the poison of the snake a 
recent writer observes: “Of course the 
main object of this liquid is to put the 
viper’s living prey to death swiltly and 
easily. The venom from the viper’s poison- 
bag acts as a strong narcotic, and has 
been utilised by homceopathists as a valu- 
able opiate or sleeping draught, under 
the title of Lachesis. Thus, the creature 
for which no one has a good word, is the 
bearer of a beneficent drug—its poison is 
a blessing in disguise.” 

But what shall be said of the frightful 
catastrophes which ever and anon cause 
wholesale destruction. We learn of 
villages crushed by an avalanche, of whole 
cities buried in burning lava or en- 
tombed by earthquakes, and we shudder 
as we read; but do we always remember 
that such terrific calamities are by no 
means unmixed eyils, as the discoveries of 
Science more and more reveal to us. Sir 
J. Lubbock, in his “Scenery of Switzer- 
land,” thus teaches us: ‘‘ Avalanches are 
often looked on as isolated and exceptional 
phenomena. This is quite a mistake. 
They are an important factor in Alpine 
life. The amount of snow which they 
bring down is enormous. Coaz estimates 
it in certain districts as equal to one 
métre of snow over the whole district. 
Without them the higher Alps would be 
colder, the lower regions hotter and drier. 
The snow-line would come down lower; 
many beautiful Alps would be covered 
with perpetual snow; the glaciers would 
increase, the cliniate become more severe, 
the mountains less habitable. . . . How- 
ever destructive then they may be at 
times, avalanches are on the whole a 
blessing.” Lyell again, in his “ Principles 
of Geology,” speaking of the two great 
agents of change in the inorganic world— 
fire and water—says “‘ The aqueous agents 
are incessantly labouring to reduce the in- 
equalities of the earth’s surface to a level; 
while the igneous are equally active in 
restoring the unevenness of the external 
crust; partly by heaping up new matter in 
certain localities, and partly by depressing 
one portion and forcing out another 
of the earth’s envelope.” 

Buckle quotes this passage and thus 
comments on volcanic action: “ As the 
beauty of the material world mainly 
depends on that irregularity of aspect 
without which scenery would have pre- 
sented no variety of form, and but little 
variety of colour, we shall, I think, not 
be guilty of too refined a subtlety if we 
say that fire, by saving us from the 
monotony to which water would have 
condemned us, has heen the remote cause 
of that development of the imagination 
which has given us our poetry, our paint- 
ings, and our sculpture, and has thereby 
not only wonderfully increased the plea- 
sures of life, but has imparted to the 
human mind a completeness of function 
to which in the absence of such a stimulus 
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it could not have attained.” Again it was 
but the other day that Professor John 
Milne, the distinguished seismologist in a 
lecture on “ Earthquakes and Volcanoes,” 
addressed his audience in these forcible 
terms: ‘Now are earthquakes of any 
use ?” asked the Professor, and he replied, 
“Most certainly. The Japanese people, 
for instance, ought to go down on their 
knees after each earthquake in thankful- 
ness instead of deploring the occurrences, 
for every hour of the day and night the 
forces of nature—frost, sun, and rain— 
were wearing away the surface of the land 
and carrying it.to the sea. The earth- 
quakes indicated a compensating process 
going on. The ground was being lifted by 
those crumplings, and, therefore, the 
Empire of Japan was being steadily 
enlarged.” In so many instances fuller 
knowledge thus makes manifest to us “a 
soul of good in things evil,” or which at 
least seem mere evil to the unenlightened. 

Does not, then, even simple justice 
demand that when we observe anything 
which at first appears to indicate indiffer- 
ence on the part of our Heavenly Father 
to the welfare of His children, we should 
conclude, not that He is “cruel,” but 
rather that, could we understand the case 
in all its bearings, we should find either 
that we have formed an erroneous judg- 
ment as to the cause of the evil, the 
responsibility actually resting elsewhere, 
or that at least the benefits arising from 
the arrangement really outweigh its dis- 
advantages. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


— > 


[The Editor is not responsible for the opinions 
expressed by correspondents, LETTERS CANNOT BE 
INSERTED WITHOUT THE WRITER’S NAME; and all 
private information should be accompanied by the 
name and address of the sender.] 


THE HIGH PEAK CHAPELS. 


Srr,—I have read with interest and 
pleasure the article in THe InqurirER on 
the High Peak chapels, and desire for the 
effort now being made under such strong 
organisation and promising auspices every 
success. There is a statement in the 
appeal about which I would just like to 
say a word. It is to the effect that 
“Flagg has never, except for one short 
period, had a settled minister.” With 
respect to this allow me to mention one or 
two facts with which I am somewhat 
familiar :— 

1. The Rev. William Sutherland was 
minister and resided at Flagg for some 
years, and afterwards at Topsham, in 
Devon, and Malton, in Yorkshire. 

2. The Rev. William Birks, my father, 
was for about seven years minister at 
Flagg, preaching also at Ashford, Cress- 
brook, Great Hucklow, and Bradwell, in 
conjunction with the Rev. Robert 
Shenton. 

3. The Rev. John Ferrar, B.A., suc- 
ceeded my father as minister of Flagg, 
although he resided at Ashford, and after- 
wards became minister at Bury St. 
Edmunds, 

4. The Rev. R. Cowley Smith was also 
resident minister at Flagg, and afterwards 
at Stannington, South Shields, and 
Buxton. 

During all this time Flagg was in 
union with, and supported by, first, the 
Manchester Village Mission Society, and 
then the North Midland Association. 
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Afterwards, for twenty years, Mr. C. 
Woollen, of Sheffield, had the chapel in 


charge. Joun Birks. 
Derby, Feb. 18. 
———__—_~29————— 
FORGIVENESS. 


Srr,—Mr. F. T. Mott’s letter is sugges- 
tive alike in what it omits as in what it 
advances, We are presented with the 
picture of a, Beautiful Necessity, but do 
we trace therein all the lineaments of our 
Heavenly Father ?—an invariable law, an 
undeviating attitude both benevolent in 
their purpose, but still unswerving, un- 
changing! Do we find here that discrimi- 
nating standard set forth in the Christian 
teaching which visits with few stripes the 
sins of ignorance, but with many when the 
disobedience is with knowledge and 
wilful? Is there any room for the note 
of joy in heaven over one sinuer that 
repenteth, or for the interweaving of the 
divine and human wills indicated in the 
words, “For if ye forgive not men their 
trespasses, neither will your Heavenly 
Father forgive you your trespasses ” P 

So much to show that there are con- 
tents in the Christian thought of God, 
not presented in the conception offered 
to us. 

‘Mr. Mott thinks that so far as forgive- 
ness means a change of feeling, it may be 
permissible and laudable in man, but in-- 
consistent with the undeviating good will 
of God. Therefore we must conclude that 
the man who sins and takes pleasure in his 
sin is regarded by God in just the same 
light as he who has sinned and now 
bitterly repents of it. “To err is human, 
to forgive divine,” runs an old saying, but 


now that must be altered. A man may 


suffer the life-long consequences* of 
another’s sin against himself, and yet 
forgive and pity the wrong-doer and try to 
mitigate his remorse—if there: be no corre- 
sponding attribute in God, do we not in 
our effort to disassociate Him from the 
human make Himsomething lessthan man? 
But we needs must love the highest when 
we see it; and any thought of God that 
does not embody the highest will be re- 
jected of men. 

Even the extract you give from Dr, 
Martineau’s writings fails, [ think, to cover 
the whole ground, for it does not take into 
account the power of the reconciled soul 
to enter into newness of life, the good fruits 
of which work concurrently with the eon- 
sequences of the former sin, modifying 
them, and at last assimilating them into 
the new life of blessedness. Were it not 
for this the spiritual life would be at best 
but a tragedy, for who can escape sin? 

The systems of philosophy seek for an 
Absolute, but so far as I can discover they 
fail to account for the mysteries of sin 
and redemption ; these were revealed bya 
personality. 

When we are called upon to divest our 
couceptions of the Diety of the attributes 
of will and affections, because they are 
associated with the finalities of a person, 
then our will and affections fold their 
wings, they have no longer power to! soar 
into the atmosphere of worship, the voice 
of supplication is dumb and the tongue of 
sacred poesy is silent. May not our un- 
certain voice, I might almost say our 
silence, on the subject of sin and redemp- 
tion have something to do with our non- 
success with the people? The old- 


fashioned sermon is dead ; philosophic 
thought and the higher criticism have killed 
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~ unrighteousness. 


taught that all 
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it, But as preachers must needs have 
parables, to-day we see the strange pheno- 
menon of the works of our poets, painters, 
novel and play writers being expounded 
from the pulpit. Perhaps another turn of 


_ the wheel and the old gospel story will 


eome back to pre-eminence, and we shall 
be able to fit all our new thought into it, 
and find guidance to help us in the press- 


ing problems of our social and national 


life. : H. Car.eron, 
113, Highbury New Park, Feb. 17. 


—_—_+c0o—__—. 


THE UNRIGHTEOUS STEWARD. 


- Srr,—Mr. Poynting’s ietter has. not 
convinced me, I admire its general tone, 
but cannot acceptits reasoning. Heregards 
the parable as illustrating the doctrine of 
the cross; to my mind it exhibits unprin- 
cipled selfishness, and has not an atom of 
the Master’s fine, elevated, feeling. 

‘I most strongly object to one sentence 
im the letter, and for this reason: that 
instead of facing the chief difficulty in the 
passage in dispute, it dismisses it with a 
graceful wave of the hand, as though there 
were nothing there on which one need 
dwell. 

_ Mr. Poynting says:—‘“ And so Jesus 
points out to all his disciples that if they 
were as determined to allow nothing to 
daunt them, if they were as resolute in 
using divine means as men in general are 
in using those means which he termed the 
mammon of unrighteousness, then the 
Christian disciples would be received. into 
the eternal tabernacles.” 

_ Now I will not say that this is a garbled 
statement, lest it be thought that I meant 
to be offensive—whichI do not. But itis 
a statement in which the ninth verse has 
been worked over in such a way that the 
central thought is covered up and hidden. 
Mr. Poynting says: “If they were as 


resolute in using divine means as men in 


general aré in using-those means which he 
termed the mammon of unrighteousness.” 
But this is altering the text, bringing in 
a comparison which does not exist in the 
original. The text gives specific instruc- 
tions for the prudent use—not of “ divine 
means,” but of this very mammon_ of 
The command is not, 
“Copy in the moral sphere the worldly 
man’s prudence,” but “Make to your- 
selves friends by means of the mammon of 
unrighteousness ; that when it shall fail, 
they may receive you into the eternal 
tabernacles.””’ The meaning of this is so 
clear and direct that I am surprised there 
should be any hesitation about it. 

Is not Mr. Poynting unfair to me when 
he asks, “Am I to refuse to teach the 
parable of the Sower because Jesus has no 


‘rebuke for the careless husbandman, &c.” ? 


T do not object to any parable being 
taught. I only object to the young being 
the New ‘Testament 
Parables are necessarily the work of 
Jesus. Nor dol urge that all the grounds 
of the Higher Criticism should be pre- 
maturely dwelt upon. Do not children 
sometimes have elementary lessons, on 
various subjects? The results of the 
Higher Criticism (and occasionally the 
methods also) might at times be set before 
them in a way that would interest them, 
and at the same time lead them to feel 
that they are responsible for thinking 
rightly, as well as for feeling and acting 
rightly. 


"For examples of what I mean, I may 


mention that most useful book, the “Bible 


‘for Young People,’ where some of the 


parables are interpreted simply, clearly, 
and rationally. FE, T. Reep. 


- [Our readers will remember that last 
week we published a second letter on this 
subject from Mrs. Weir, suggesting another 
interpretation of the parable, which sees 
irony in the direct statement of the verse 
which Mr. Reed particularly criticises.— 
Ep. Inq. | : 


THE CHILDREN’S COLUMN, 


a 


“‘Brenoup [ have done according to thy 
words, I have given thee a wise and under- 
standing heart.’ These words were an 
answer to Solomon’s prayer for wisdom, 
when the Lord appeared before him one 
night in a dream and asked him what He 
should give him; and Solomon’s prayer 
was that he might have an understanding 
heart in order that he might be able to 
discern between good and evil, 

And, children, I should like you to 
remember that a prayer should be a 
prayer of deeds, not of words only. 
When we pray to God to help us 
to be good and brave, we must really 
try to be so; and when we pray for 
a wise and understanding heart, we must 
wish with all our hearts to know the will 
of God and be able to doit. We cannot 
be wise unless we have an earnest desire 
to become so; and then in order to make 
the right use of our wisdom, we must try 
and help others. 

There was a boy who had a dreadful ill- 
ness which left him quite blind for the 
rest of his life. _He had not eyes, like you 
have, to read and write, and see the sun 
and stars and all the trees and flowers in 
this beautiful world. Haveyou ever been 
through a long tunnel in a train, shut out 
from all the light of day? I expect most 
of you have, and you well know how dark 
it seems. That is what this world seems 
like to a blind man, and so it was to that 
poor boy. : 

What was he to do with his life? He 
could not see or read anything, but by his 
own wish he went to school, and by hear- 
ing he learnt the English language, and 
then Latin and Greek. Think of that, 
boys and girls! But he did not stop 
there; he had an earnest desire to learn, 
and, at his own wish, learned mathematics 
and gave lectures to others. How do you 
think he learned arithmetic? Not as 
you do, with slate and pencil, or on a 
blackboard, but by arranging pins and 
fixing thread upon them, and in this way 
he also solved some of the most difficult 
problems in Euclid. He afterwards be- 
came Professor of Mathematics at Cam- 
bridge. 

So you see that even though his eyes 
were darkened he knew far more than a 
great many people who have the use of all 
their senses. He was indeed a true child 
of God, and had a wise and understanding 
heart. He did not spend his days bewail- 
ing the loss of his eyesight, but set him- 
self bravely to learn all he could, and then 
was not satisfied until he had helped others 
to learn too. 

Now let me tell you about a girl who 
in her early years became not only blind 


but deaf, and not being able to hear caused 
her to lose the power of speech also. Do 


} 


you think a child like that could ever 
learn to do anything? Yes, if she had 
the wish and the will to learn; and so it 
was with this little girl, who learned to 
read quite fluently. She had a very acute 
sense of feeling, and was taught to read 
by a board with square holes into which 
she could set the types, so that the letters 
could be felt above the surface. She was 
also very expert with her needle, and 
made some very beautiful fancy articles. 
Like the boy in the other story, she had 
an earnest desire to learn, and make the 
very most of her opportunities. 

And now I want to say a few words 
about another sort of blindness which 
is really far worse than being blind with 
our eyes ; and that is the blindness of the 
heart and mind, which will not know truth, 
and wisdom, and God. The best way to 
overcome this blindness is to try and help 
one another. How did the boy and girl 
I have just told you about learn in spite 
of their blindness? It was by a desire to 
learn ; and so in our spiritual blindness, 
it is by an earnest prayer in our hearts 
that we may know God and feel Him near 
us, and that we may have the spirit of 
right within us. No one can give us this, 
though others may help us, by their pure 
and unselfish lives, to feel that God 1s very 
near to them, and so giving us courage 
and hope that if we, too, try to live pure 
and unselfish lives, we may come to feel 
God very near to us. But it is into our 
own consciences and into our own hearts 
that we must look, doing all we can, even 
if it may only be very little, to help those 
around us. 

The greatest joy is to know God, and to 
feel that He is near, and if we do not feel 
this, we are living in a world where we 
are spiritually blind. 

I would like you to feel that it is by 
helping and teaching others that we learn 
ourselves ; and God_places us here in order 
that we may help each other and live for 
each other. If we do that, He will help 
us. God is the light of the world, and He 
has called us to live as His children in the 
world, that we may each one of us be the 
light and joy of those around us. 


A. H., after W. H. C. 


Amone the extracts from Huxley’s 
letters, which we published last week, was 
one containing his strong testimony against 
the use of alcohol as astimulant by brain- 
workers. To this we will add here the 
following poiuts from a recent lecture by 
Professor Horsley, F.R.S., at the London 
Institution, on ‘‘ The Effect of Alcohol on 
the Nervous System,.”’ Everyone admitted, 
he said, that to take alcoholin large quan- 
tities was injurious, but the lecture dealt 
specially with the taking of small ,quan- 
tities, in its use as a beverage at meal- 
times, and this from the physiologist’s 
point of view was declared to be also dis- 
tinctly injurious. The sense of well-being 
which followed, for instance, the taking of 
wine was deceptive both as regards brain- 
work and muscular activity; for while 
there was at first a quickening effect, this 
was followed by a second stage of failure 
and loss of power. With tea and coffee it 
was different ; the stimulation which they 
caused’ in time passed away, but was 
followed by no, loss of power, as in the 
case of alcohol. He, therefore, strongly 
deprecated the use of alcohol as a 
beverage. — 
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THE “NEW WORLD.” 


We have received with great regret 
the final number of the New World 
(December, 1900), the Quarterly 
Review of Religion, Ethics, and Theo- 
logy, which for the past nine years, 
published in Boston with an American 
Board of Editors, has been an invalu- 
able organ of the best liberal scholar- 
ship on both sides of the Atlantic. 
The aim of the editors was to embrace 
in their Review the discussion of all 
questions connected with religion, in 
the departments of theology, the reli- 
gious life, the history of religions, 
Biblical science and criticism, ethics, 
sociology, and literature, in a spirit at 
once reverent and free, without sec- 
tarian limitations ; and how fully their 
ideal has been realised anyone may see 
who will look over the nine volumes 
now completed. Founded and published 
in America, it was of course inevitable 
that the majority of its writers should 
be drawn from that side of the ocean, 
but considerably more than a, fifth of 
the whole number of contributors 
represented the scholarship of Europe. 
Among the English contributors were 
Epwin A. Asppott, W. BE. Appis, W. F. 
Aprengy, R. A. Armstrone, Epwarp 
Carp, J. E. Carpenter, T. K. Curyne, 
James Drummonp, G. B. Gray, ALLAN 
Menzirs, St. Georce Mivarr, J. Armr- 
TAGE Rosinson, C. B. Upton, and Mrs. 
Humpury Warp, while from the Univer- 
sities of the Continent was enlisted the 
help of such distinguished scholars as 
G. Bonet-Mavury (Paris), Karn Buppr 
(Strassburg), Count GoBLEeT D’ALYIBLLA 


(Brussels), Brernuarp Dunm (Basel), 
H. Honrzmann (Strassburg), Orto 
PFLEIDERER (Berlin), AuBeRt and JEAN 
Réviuie (Paris), A. Saparrer (Paris), 
J. WeLLHAvsEN (Gottingen), and H. H. 
Wenprt (Jena).. These, with many dis- 
tinguished American writers, furnished 
a Review of a very high standard of 
excellence and variety of interest for all 
who were attracted by the more serious 
aspects of thought and life, and it is 
lamentable, though an old story in con- 
nection with such brave and enlightened 
undertakings, that for financial reasons 
it should have been found necessary to 
discontinue the publication. 

The last number has an additional 
pathetic interest, in that it contains 
memorial notices of Professor CHARLES 
CaRROouLL EVERETT, who died last autumn, 
in his seventy-second year, and had 
been from the first the Senior Editor 
and one of the most constant and most 
welcome of contributors to the pages of 
the New World. Two of his co-editors, 
Professors C. H. Toyand N. P. Ginman, 
pay grateful tributes to his memory, 
and Professor Jostan Royce writes on 
his character as a metaphysician. 
Professor Toy, giving an account of Dr. 
Everetr’s teaching as Professor of 
Theology at Harvard, speaks of him in 
the following terms :— 


His was a poetical nature; he turned 
with delight, one may say, of necessity, to 
the ideal elements of life. He recognised 
fully the difficulties of the attempt to solve 
the mysteries of life, and he accepted 
gladly all the contributions that physical 
and psychological science has been able to 
make to the history of the world and of 
man. But he was captivated by the beauty 
and glory of the human soul and the 
external world, and his mind refused to 
rest in mere naturalistic and fiuite pro- 
cesses. He felt that man and nature were 
supernatural, and that, after scientific 
reasoning has exhausted itself, there 
remains something which can be conceived 
of only as a breath of the Absolute. The 
conception of goodness he held to be as 
real a fact as the external universe, and he 
could think of neither the one nor the 
other except as the expression of an infinite 
Life. 


Professor Everetr was an idealist of 
deep religious nature and of very attrac- 
tive personality. His death is a very 
serious loss to the Harvard Divinity 
School, of which since 1878 he had 
been Dean, having joined the school as 
a teacher nine years before. The loss 
of his help for the New World would 
also have been deeply felt; but there 


were strong men left to take the vacant. 


place, and we can well understand the 
keen disappointment with which the 
remaining managers have been obliged 
to accept the failure of their efforts to 
secure sufficient means to carry on this 
work. The loss of the New World is 
ours also, and we have read with sin- 
cerest sympathy Professor Gi~man’s 
wistful words concerning what might 
have been a most fitting memorial to 
so rare and fine a personality as 
CarroLL Everenrr’s, if an adequate 
endowment fund could have been raised 
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to establish the Review upon a perma- 
nent basis. 


We said that this untimely ending 
does but repeat an old story in connec- 
tion with such undertakings. For 
though an American Review, and more 
fully than any earlier publication inter- 
national in its character, we always 
liked to think of the New World as 
standing in the line of the honourable 
tradition of our English Reviews, which 
formerly for so many years were 
devoted to the cause of enlightened 
religious thought and life. 


The Christian Teacher, edited for six 
years by Joun Haminron Tom, be- 
came in 1845 the Prospective Review, 
of which Tayuer, Marrimnsau, THom, 
and WicksTEED were for ten years the 
Editors. This was followed in 1855 
by the National Review, which came to 
an end in 1864. These were the Re- 
views in which many of Marrinzav’s 
great Essays first appeared, and which 
counted among their contributors, in 
addition to the four Editors above- 
named, Ricuarp Hurron, WALTER BAGE- 
HoT, W. CaupwEuLL Roscoz, and other 
brilliant writers. It might have seemed 
that ten years marked the limit of the 
possible existence of such a publication, 
had not the Theological Review, edited 
by Cuarues Bzarp, lasted from 1864 to 
1879. Then came the Modern Review 
with the Rev. R. A. ArmstTRone as 
Editor, and after its demise in 1884, 
the swallow-flight of the Christian Re- 
former during the two years 1886-7. 
After that we suffered a time of famine, 
until help came in such abundant 
measure from across the Atlantic. 


And nowthat we must bid a sorrowful 
farewell to the New World also, is it 
too much to hope that some fresh effort 
may be made in this country to take up 
the good work once more? Possibly 
the forthcoming International Council 
of Unitarian and other Liberal Reli- 
gious Thinkers and Workers, to be 
held in London in Whit-week, may 
furnish the occasion for fruitful con- 
ference on this subject also, and may 
open the way for some definite action. 
Distinguished scholars are expected 
from America and from the Continent. 
The object of the Council is ‘ to bring 
into closer union, for exchange of ideas, 
mutual service, and the promotion of 
their common aims, the scattered liberal 


congregations and isolated thinkers and | 


workers for religious freedom in many 
lands.” Such was the aim of the New 
World on the side of thought and 
scholarship. A successor will certainly 
be needed, and we must hope that its 


‘arrival will not be long delayed. 


Messrs. Witirams anp NorGate 
announce that the translation by T. 
Bailey Saunders of Professor Harnack’s 
“Das Wesen des Christenthums”’ will be 
published immediately under the title, 
*“What is Christianity?” It will be in- 
cluded in their new series of the Theo- 


logical Translation Library, and sold 


separately at half-a-guinea~ 
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THE LATE LORD O’HAGAN’S RE- 


PORTED 
TO ROME. 


Our readers will remember that we 
called their attention, on Jan. 5, to the 


“ RECONCILIATION ” 


_ rumour circulated by the Roman Catholic 


Press and by the Daily Chronicle and other 
newspapers tothe effect that LordO’ Hagan, 
before his death, had been reconciled to the 
Church of Rome. It is painful to have to 
reyert-to the subject, but since the story 
has come up again in a new form, it is our 
duty to give it once more an emphatic 
denial, and to add the proofs which stamp 
it as an invention. It was in the first 
instance reported, with a great show of 
authority, that Wather Bernard Rawlinson, 
who had known Lord O’Hagan when at 
college, had “reconciled ” him a month 
before his death. lt has since been proved, 
through the War Office, that Father Raw- 
linson was stationed at Belfast, where he 
had been for four months ; that he had not 
visited Springfontein at all; and, more- 
over, that Lord O’ Hagan was admitted to 
the hospital on Dec. 2 or 3, and died on 
the 18th. The fiction of Father Raw- 
linson and the conversion a month before 
death having been thus disposed of, a 
second “authoritative ”’ statement has 
now appeared in the Weekly Register and 
other papers. It is based on a letter, 
addressed by the Vicar-Apostolic in South 
Africa, from Port Elizabeth, to an Irish 
Bishop, “ containing the fullest particulars 
of the happy occurrence.” 

A certain Father Bradley, by the merest 
accident we are told, owing to the dis- 
arrangement of the train service, found 
himself at Springfontein. ‘It was for- 
tunate,” he is reported to have said, “ that 
I did so, because otherwise Lord O’ Hagan 
would have died without a priest. As it 
is, | attended him, received him into the 
Church, and he died the following Thurs- 
day.” What evidence is offered in support 
of this story? Absolutely none. Less, 
indeed,than what was pretended to be g:ven 
for the reconciliation by Father Raw- 
linson. 

-On the other hand, let us relate the 
facts as investigated and tested by officers 
on the spot, and confirmed by the War 
Office. Lord O’Hagan was admitted to the 
hospital at Springfontein suffering from 
enteric. On his own initiative he entered 
himself asa Protestant. He grew rapidly 
worse, and only lived ten or eleven days 
after reaching the hospital. He became so 
ill and delirious that he pathetically mis- 
took for his mother the devoted nurse 
who watched over him with unremitting 
tenderness. “ Mother,” he said, “are you 
there; hold my hand.’ He was attended 
by the Rev. Mr. Griffiths, the Protestant 
Chaplain, who performed the funeral 
service at his burial. 

- Father Bradley is called a “ military ”’ 
chaplain, but his name, we believe, does 
not appear in the official list. A story is 
told of a priest presenting himself at the 
hospital one day and claiming that Lord 
O’Hagan was a Roman Catholic, but his 
brother-officers told the priest that he had 
made a mistake, and he took his departure 
without seeing Lord O’Hagan. Another 
officer, a personal friend, who had heard 
the story of the reconciliation to Rome, 
said he did not believe a word of it, for he 
had known Lord O’Hagan “argue with no 
little skill against the tenets of the Roman 
Catholic Church.” 

Both the official and private corre- 


spondence in the hands of Lord O’Hagan’s 
family clearly establish the truth on which 
we are thus obliged to insist, and no words 
are strong enough to condemn the conduct of 
those who have put into circulation these 
stories, born of a remorseless and ungodly 
zeal, and doing grievous wrong to the 
memory of a young officer who died for 
his country in South Africa. 


A LIVING CHURCH. 

Sir,—The vigorous articles by Mr. 
Lummis under the heading “ Choose Life ” 
ought to lead to a useful discussion in 
Tue Inquirer, for there are many forms 
which life may choose, and different minds 
may contribute suggestions all the more 
valuable because of their respective points 
of difference and agreement. 

J. I entirely agree with you, Sir, in 
deprecating another controversy as to our 
common name. I can remember many 
such discussions, but never one out of 
which grew any deeper religious feeling or 
more practical manifestations of life. 
Nothing could be more fatal to a good 
start for the new century than such a plan 
as that proposed by Mr. Lummis. The 
scattered tribes of Israel chose a king, not 
a common name, and the name of English- 
man came to supersede those of Saxon and 
Norman, not in consequence of a vote by 
ballot, but by reason of certain great 
accomplished facts. 

2. I do not believe it would be well, at 
present, to ask for annual meetings of our 
National Conference. We have annual 
meetings of the B. and F.U.A. and of the 
8.8.A., also of each district association at 
which the local congregations can be far 
more largely represented than at one 
central gathering, We also have the 
Ministers’ Institute at Oxford each year 
when the National Conference does not 
meet. Look through the further list of 
our societies holding periodic meetings 
which involve a considerable amount of 
travelling for those attending them, and 
then it is not hard to realise why it is so 
often difficult, with our limited numbers, 
to get the good attendance there ought to 
be, and the presence of the speakers we 
want to hear, at the gatherings for which 
we are already responsible. Besides, if 
the National Conference will undertake 
important tasks for the benefit of the Free 
Churches it represents, and will appoint 
committees and sub-committees to execute 
these tasks, a three years’ interval will not 
be too long for their accomplishment, and 
interim reports can always be presented 
for the consideration of the independent 
churches and other executive bodies with 
whom the final decision will rest. Mr. 
Lummis thinks that more frequent 
meetings of our most successful Triennial 
Conference would infuse more life into all 
our other gatherings. I fear, on the other 
hand, that such a course would deprive 
the Conference of its national character, 
for the same effort to attend it would not 
be made, and that such attendance as was 
secured would be at the expense of the 
gatherings we now have... 

3. I heartily agree with what Mr. 
Lummis says in par. 18 about Biblical 
criticism, and the duty of making known 
the facts that really are ascertamed. 
What is most urgently needed at the 
present day is a good cheap popular 
Manual on the Book of Genesis. The 
way that book is avoided in series of 
Biblical Manuals would be amusing if 
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it were not so pitiable. Meanwhile, 
millions, literally, of day-school children 
aie being taught as divine truth state- 
ments which every educated person 
knows to be untrue, and yet there is 
not a single book which is just the 
right thing to put in the hand of an 
intelligent teacher. The best thing you 
can tell him is to read the subject 
up in the “Encyclopedia Britannica.” 
We naturally ask, What has become 
of the series of Biblical] Manuals begun 
under the editorship of Professor Car- 
penter? The answer, I understand, 
is that the contributors who promised 
MSS. failed to send in their contribu- 
tions, and that the public has shown its 
usual indifference to most of the series 
already published. Hence the series has 
practically stopped. I should like to 
see the Quarterly spoken of by Mr. 
Lummis in par. 22, it being clearly under- 
stood that such a periodical was not ex- 
pected to be self-supporting, but I believe 
that more good would be done at the 
present time by devoting such funds as 
can be secured for the support of litera- 
ture to the production of small first- 
class handbooks to be sold at a price 
which our public will pay, and that will 
seldom exceed one shilling sterling. 

4, Many of us are working in connec- 
tion with local committees for University 
Extension lectures, and sometimes have 
opportunities for getting economic sub- 
jects discussed. But, surely, it is better 
that this work should be undenomina- 
tional, than that it should be undertaken 
by a Church or group of Churches ? In 
par. 29 Mr. Lummis asks two questions 
which fill me with amazement: “Is it 
usury that works the ruin? Is our 
system of taxation a cruel one?” The 
answer of economic science to both these 
questions is, I believe, “No.” But there 
are reforms connected with the taxa- 
tion of land and the ratizg of ground 
values which have been retarded for 
two generations because their advocacy 
has been taken up by sectarian or- 
ganisations which ask for a great deal 
more than the country is willing to grant, 
and because their own indisputable claims 
evoke no enthusiasm among the crowds 
who care only for what they cannot have. 
Here, as in the case of the Biblical 
Manuals, we want ascertained truth (and 
righteousness) to be clearly distinguished 
from wild speculation and one-sided 
exaggeration, and then we must organise 
public opinion to care for truth and righte- 
ousuess when stripped of the extrava- 
gance which now constitutes its most suc- 
cessful claim to popularity. 

H. SHaen Sonzy. 

Bridport, Feb. 19. 
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Sir,—The strongest note in the trumpet 
call of Mr. Lummis seems to me to be the 
appeal to that personal and individual 
devotion to the higher ideals of life com- 
prised for us in religion. 

This is our real want: with it organisa- 
tion, names, institutions live, and become 
beneficent: without it the lifeless machine 
crumbles into decay. 

I thank Mr. Lummis for myself that he 
has once more pointed out plainly and 
primarily that, “The fault is not in our 
stars, but in ourselves, that we are under- 
lings.” 

Speaking again for myself alone, I am 
conscious that the evil in the world at 
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times weighs so much upon me, as to lead 
me to view the general trend of affairs 
out of all proportion. He does well to 
remina us that ‘“‘ We lack religion in the 
seuse that we do not lead all our life in 
the consciousness of His presence.” ‘Our 
first and deepest need is the need of real 
prayer, real worship, sincerity in God’s 
service.” 

I went last Sunday evening to a mission- 
room in a neighbouring city; though I 
have visited it occasionally on week-days, 
I had not been there on Sunday for a 
great many years. The neighbourhood 
has changed considerably of late years, 
and the main work of the mission lies at 
another chapel some distance away. Just 
i few faithful people were, assembled for 
quiet worship, no choir, nothing attrac- 
tive about the service but the organ, 
which was played with great expression 
and taste, and gave evidence at once that 
it was under the hands of a real lover of 
music. On going to thank him afterwards, 
I asked casually how long he had played 
there on Sunday evenings? Nearly 
twenty. years, was the reply. I thought, 
then, that it 1s faithful, quiet service such 
as this of which the world is full, that 
keeps it sweet, and heralds the dawn of 
the brighter day, when even the politician 
and the financier shall join the Kingdom 
of God. 

The next point which I should lke to 
emphasise is the vital importance of the 
call Mr. Lummis makes for the social 
work, which he rightly says “ weighs more 
and more upon our consciences.” ‘We 
must set to work with all our united 
power on the problem of removing the 
causes of sin and misery.”... “It is 
not enough to declare war, we must wage 
war, and the first step is to hold Councils 
of War.” Not, thank God, to ascertain 
how we can slay our neighbour, but how 
we can save him. 

This is the nearest duty that lies before 
us to-day; it has been said before, and I 
thoroughly believe it, that no body of 
men are so likely to be able to see soonest 
the right thing to be done as the clergy 
and laity of the Free Christian Churches. 
What is wanted is a clear view of the 
problem as a whole, free from preconceived 
ideas as to the necessity of established 
abuses, or social customs—a determination 
to seek out the root of the evil, not to be 
satisfied with thinly veneering the surface 
so as to make it look better. Harnest men 
outside the Churches are doing this work 
of inquiry, and the Church of England, to 
its credit be it said, is making an attempt 
by many of its members to do likewise. 
it has been left to a comparatively 
despised member of the ecclesiastical com- 
munity of our day, the Salvation Army, 
to make the noblest and most self-denying 
effort in this direction. Surely we can do 
our part. Why not call our Council of 
Social War against misery and sin of all 
kinds in each large centre of population 
as a first fruit of this appeal of Mr. 
Lummis, and a fitting commencement of 
the twentieth century? May we appeal 
to the National Conference to take the 
lead ? 

Another pressing need which Mr. 
Tuummis called attention to, is that of 
ministerial stipends. The work of. the 
two existing funds for their augmentation 
is necessarily and rightly so quiet, that it 
is difficult for an outsider to know how far 
the insufficient salaries voted by many 

_ congregations are increased.. It is very 


hard work for many struggling congrega- 
tions to raise even the small incomes they 
are pledged to; it would often be injurious 
to their congregational life if a wealthier 
community in the neighbourhood. stepped 
in to take the burden off their shoulders. 
But it cannot be beyond the power of even 
the existing organisations to r2medy this 
to a greater. extent than is done at 
present. 

I have only one criticism to offer, and 
this refers to paragraph 13, on the attend- 
ance at various meetings and institutions 
connected with the Church. As Mr, 
Lummis says, Who does not. know the 
excuses given for not attending meetings 
of this nature. But surely we should 
distinguish here, Wbat sort of meetings 
and institutions are referred to? And to 
what kind of activities does the Church 
member prefer to devote his or her time? 

Activities of various kinds—social, 
intellectual, recreative, athletic, even 
amusing—have grown up around many 
of our churehes ; they may be all excellent 
and worthy of support, but they may not 
be in the line of work which appeals to the 
active and sincere Church member at the 
moment. 

A Church cannot ask more than that the 
philanthropic, or even recreative activities 
of its members shall be consistent with 
the principles of their religious faith. It 
makes a great mistake if it attempts. to 
denominationalise the social relations, the 
political and philanthropic predilections 
of its members, who probably seek very 
different alliances in these matters from 
those they form when they seek to worship 
in spirit and in truth, according to the 
highest that they know. 

Mr. Lummis treats of many other 
questions, no doubt of equal importance 
with those I have named, but I must leave 
these to others more competent to 
discuss’. them. Once more let me 
thank him for the clear and lucid, the 
sincere,and earnest appeal he has made, 
and you, Sir, for the invitation to write to 
you on the subject. 

Birkenhead. Ricuarp Rosinson. 


As a further contribution to this dis- 
cussion we will give here the report we 
have received of what was said by the 
Rey. J:. P. Jacks at the recent annual 
meeting of the congregation of the Church 
of the Messiah, Birmingham :— 

“Speaking of the prospects of our 
churches generally, Mr. Jacks said that 
the work of the ministry was made difli- 
cult by a widespread want of confidence 
in the laity as to the future of the move- 
ment. For his part he did not think that 
confidence would be restored through any 
attempts to come prominently before the 
public. He had a profound distrust of all 
factitious excitement. What the church 
needed was internal development, and 
until this had been carried much further 
than had yet been done there was nothing 
from which to start a public movement. 
Referring to a statement of Professor 
Huxley’s, quoted by Mr. Wm. Kenrick, 
to the effect that any church would be 
crowded where the .gospel of mercy, 
justice, and truth was preached, he (the 
speaker) believed that if their churches 
would concentrate on this, and resolve to 
win only by this, they would surely see in 
on the fulfilment of Huxley’s prophecy. 

ut patience as well as faithfulness was 
essential, and he had no sympathy with 


impatient attempts to win the people 
through public demonstrations of energy 
rather than by the influence of steady 
work within. Their churches were yet in 
a transition state. They were passing 
out of the realm of barre controversies 
and getting into closer touch with life, 
whence all religious movements had their 
origin. Let them labour, and wait for the 
results of this change to develep, The 
world had many delusions concerning us : 
they still thought of us as concerned with 
Socinian controversies. These delusions 
died a hard, slow death; but they were 
dying nevertheless. Gradually it was 
getting whispered abroad that Unitarians 
were concerned only with the Gospel of 
the weightier matters of the Law. let 
them be ambitious for no other reputation, 
and let them seek to deserve it by quiet, 
steady, patient work.” P 
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THE PEEL REPORT CONFERENCE. 


As the delegate of the Essex Hall 
Temperance Association to the great 
National Conference on Lord Peel’s Re- 
port on the Licensing Question, I have 
been asked to send an account of the pro- 
ceedings to your columns. 

A truly magnificent assembly it has 
been, and its effect was most inspiring on 
the thousand and more delegates from all 
parts of the country who came up to 
represent their various organisations, The 
morning and afternoon conferences were 
held in the Manchester Town Hall, which, 
splendid and spacious room as it is, was 
altogether inadequate for the occasion, 
many being unable to find even standing 
space. 

‘The morning Conference was a private 
meeting from which reporters were ex- 
cluded, so that nothing should interfere — 
with the frankest possible interchange of 
opinion. The chairman, Mr. EH. Stafford 
Howard, C.B., was the nght man in the 
right place, proud to preside over the 
greatest representative Temperance Coun- 
cil which probably has ever been held. 
He pointed out that many had been swept 
into the Temperance net who had never 
before associated themselves with Tempe- 
rance reform. The Conference had been 
called jointly by the Central Temperance 
Legislation Board and the Church of Eng- 
land Temperance Society. bs 

The main resolution was entrusted to 
Mr. T. P. Whittaker, M.P., who has done 
more hard work in connection with the 
Royal Commission than any other man. 
It ran as follows :— 

That the Conference, believing that the 
time has fully come for securing a substan- 
tial instalment of Temperance reform, and 
also believing that the recommendation con- 
tained in the report of Lord Peel, the chair- 
man of the Royal Commission, and eight of 
his colleagues, would produce an immediate 
and beneficial effect, hereby pledges itself, 
without prejudice to any other scheme which 
may be approved by the general body of 
workers in the Tempsarance movement, to 
strive earnestly to.secure legislation on the 
lines of that report at the earliest possible 
date. ‘ : 

Mr. Whittaker made an earnest appeal 
for union in the ranks of Temperance and 
social reformers, in view of the unique 
opportunity of getting something practical 
done. He boldly grappled with the “ com- 
pensation ” difficulty which has proved 
such a stumbling-block to advanced Tem- 
perance people, and showed that it was 
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the word, and involved no sacrifice of prin- 
ciple, but that it was really ‘“ commuta- 
tion” for an unexpired period of a time- 
allowance in order to bring about a desired 
reform more speedily. Without some such 
time-allowance, or commutation instead of 
it, the general public could not be got to 
see the justice of sweeping away a number 
of licensed houses against which no specific 
complaint could fairly be brought ; and we 
had to remember that it was only by the 
help of the moderate, reputable non- 
abstainer that sufficient’ force could be 
obtained to carry so great a reform. The 
commutation money was to come out of the 
pockets, not of the tax or rate-payers, but 
of the trade itself, so that there was no 
question of principle involved. Two things 
must be secured: (1) We must have some 
immediate and substantial reform ; (2) No 

obstacle must be placed in the way of 
Focal Veto. Lord Peel’s Report would 
wipe out of existence one half of the 
licensed houses in seven years’ time, and 
give the local licensing authority a free 
hand thereafter without further time- 
notice or commutation. Moreover, it 
would extend popular control over the 
liquor traffic to Wales and Scotland, and 

‘he was authorised to say that it was Lord 
Peel’s view that this provision should be 
part and parcel of the original Act. 

Canon Davenport-Kelly seconded the 
resolution, which was then thrown open 
to free discussion. Some of the speakers 
altogether objected to the compensation 
proposals, and an amendment was moved 
in favour of dropping them. But the 
overwhelming feeling of the meeting was 
in favour of the Peel Report as a whole. 
The Rev. Armstrong Bennetts for the 
Wesleyans, Mr. Whitley, M.P., for practi- 
cal business men, Mr. W. 8. Caine, M.P., 
as one of the Royal Commissioners and a 
strong “extreme” man, the Rev. Mr. 
Paton for the Church of Scotland, the 
Rev. Dr. Townsend for the Evangelical 
Free Church Federation, all gave in their 
adhesion to the resolution. When it came 
to the vote, about a score of hands from 
an audience of over 1,000 were held up 
for the amendment, and the resolution 
was carried with only four dissentients. 

This was the great decisive step. The 
proceedings at the remaining meetings, 
‘which were public and most enthusiastic, 
were by way of confirmation. The same 
resolution was introduced and carried 
unanimously at the afternoon public con- 
ference in the Town Hall, and at the 
great public meeting in the evening in the 
Free Trade Hall. Sir William Houlds- 
worth, M.P., presided at the Public Con- 

‘ference, and on the platform with him 
were four other members of the Royal 
Commission, all of whom had signed 
Lord Peel’s Report—namely, Messrs. T. 
P. Whittaker, M.P., W.S. Caine, M.P., 
J. H. Roberts, M.P., and Lord Peel him- 
self. Sir William pleaded for the support 
of the moderate men who were not 
accustomed to work for Temperance, 

without whose assistance such a great 
measure of reform could not be carried. 

If only a united front was presented by 

_ the friends of sobriety, the trade would 
not count for much: Their movement 
would help and not hinder the cause of 
more advanced reformers, and the time 

- would come when “many of us moderate, 
timid. reformers,” seeing what good work 
had been done by unity, might join their 
ranks and carry it still further. He 
reminded the sae that four-fifths of 
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the proposals were altogether independent 
of the question of compensation, and in 
themselves presented a great body of most 
valuable and needed reform. 

Lord Peel had a great reception and 
made a fine speech. He said he had never 
addressed so large an audience, and had a 
great sense of the responsibility resting 
onhim. He, too, emphasised the need for 
union, and said it would be a bold Govern- 
ment that ventured to ignore so strong 
and general a public opinion as was now 
expressing, itself. His report asked no 
one to surrender any of his principles. As 
for Compensation, the word might have 
been unfortunate, and Commutation 
would perhaps have been better. He paid 
a fine tribute to Sir Wilfrid Lawson, and 
hoped his attitude to the new Temperance 
movement would not be that of ‘an 
armed neutrality.” ‘We may be only 
pioneers in the path of that great scheme ”’ 
which Sir Wilfrid had consistently 
advocated for so many years. It was time 
some remedial measures were taken. The 
magistrates collectively had unquestion- 
ably failed in their duty, and the Watch 
Committees in many of the towns were a 
by-word. 

The Bishop of Wakefield spoke for the 
Church of England Temperance Society in 
place of the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
who was presiding for the 8.P.G. 

The evening meeting I had not the 
pleasure of attending, but I understand 
the Free Trade Hall was crowded with an 
enthusiastic assembly, and cerdial 
speeches in favour of legislation on the 
lines of Lord Peel’s Report were made 
by Rev. Dr. Maclaren (chairman), Lord 
Peel, the Dean of Hereford, the Rev. C. 
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J. Wilson, M.P., 
Gladstone. 

Such a magnificent opportunity has 
never been presented to this country of 
making a great social and moral advance. 
For once, the Churches are united on this 
question, and men of all parties mingle 
on the platform and in the assemblies. A 
clarion call is made for the support of 
every man and woman who loves his 
fellows in the agitation which must now 
necessarily follow throughout the land ; 
and in the thick of the good work 1 am 
sure that Unitarians will be conspicuous. 

Bolton, Feb. 13. C. J. Srrerr. 


and the Rev. George 


TWO VOICKS. 

I was lately surprised to see in a Unit- 
arian magazine an article on the “ Religion 
of the Incarnation”; but I was not very 
much surprised to find on reading it that 
the writer did not treat of the doctrine of 
the Incarnation at all, but something quite 
different. The religion of the Incarna- 
tion, he said, teaches “‘ That the Spirit of 
God dwells in all men,” which is a general 
truth, and that “It dwelt in a unique 
degree in Jesus of Nazareth,” which is 
ouly a particular instance. The doctrine 
of the Incarnation is not that the Spirit 
of God dwells in all men, but that the 
Son, the Second Person of the Trinity, 
became man :— 

God the Son, the Second Person of the 
Holy Trinity, the Eternal Word, chose the 
Blessed Virgin Mary, of Nazareth, to 
become His muther, and on receiving her con- 
sent, He, by the supernatural agency of the 
Holy Spirit, took human flesh from her and 
thus became man,” 


eG Catholic Belief,” by Rey, J. 1A eS ed 
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This is the teaching of the Creeds and 
of the Liturgy of the Church of England. 
To say that Jesus was the son of Joseph 
and Mary, but that the Spirit of God 
dwelt in him, is not Catholic doctrine but 
heresy, and is not a definition of the In- 
carnation, however true it may be in itself. 

But another surprise was in store for 
me when I turned the pages of ‘“ Doctrine 
and Principles,’ by the Rev. C. E. Beeby, 
vicar of Yardley Wood. Mr. Beeby is 
quite clear as to what the Catholic doc- 
trine is, but he appears to reject it. He 
denies that the Virgin birth is taught in 
Seripture, or in the Nicene Creed, accord- 
ing to which, in his opinion, the Athan- 
asian Creed is rank heresy ; but strangest 
thing of all he doubts if it is a doctrine of 
his own Church. 

The doctrine of a Virgin birth, or a miracu- 
lous birth, is a Roman doctrine. It is not, 


I believe, a doctrine of the Church of 
England.* 
On the other hand, Dr. Ellicot, the 


venerable and learned Bishop of Glouces- 
ter, a much better authority, insists that 
the Catholic doctrine, which Mr. Beeby 
rejects, is the doctrine of the Church of 
England, as we should naturally expect 
him to do, and in a sermon delivered in 
Gloucester Cathedral on Christmas Day 
he affirmed it in the most forcible terms. 
The tenor of this sermon may serve to 
remind Unitarians what the doctrine of 
the Incarnation really is, and may remove 
from Mr. Beeby’s mind any doubt he has 
as to its being a doctrine of the Church of 
England. 

Dr. Hllicot began by referring to the 
mystery of the Incarnation as being some- 
times set aside as something too deep for 
us ever to understand :— 

That God should come down from 

Heaven, be incarnate by the Holy Ghost of 
the Virgin Mary,” &c. 
Mr. Beeby says that “a practised am- 
biguity of speech has with some divines 
become a fine art”; but he must admit 
there is nothing ambiguous in the lan- 
guage of Dr. Ellicot. 

From the very first, said the Bishop, 
there have been two attempts to explain 
away the adorable mystery, and these 
‘““two earliest tendencies of poor human 
thought” remain to this day. The first 
was the heresy condemned by St. John, 
‘afterwards called. Docetism, or the 
strange, wild persuasion that our dear 
Lord was only man in appearance, and 
was born and died only in semblance and 
deceptive manifestation.”  ‘“ The other 
tendency (Unitarians will please note) 
was probably older still, and apparently 
showed itself amoag the earliest Jewish 
Christians, under the form that our Lord 
was verily the carpenter’s son, but that 
at his baptism, or at some other epoch, 
the Divine Power entered into Him, so 
that He became the Son of God.” Both 
these doctrines the Bishop of Gloucester 
declared to be anti-Christian—‘‘emanations 
from the spirit of anti-Christ,” though 
only the first of them was condemned by 
St. John. . 

Dr. Ellicot then proceeded to state what 
the judgment of ‘our Church” is upon 
this great doctrine. 

What could be a clearer indication of the 
mind of our Church in regard of belief in 
this holy mystery than this—not only that 
it instructs us by that noble and lucid 
Creed (the Athanasian Creed) which it has 


* “Doctrine and Principles,” p, 156, 
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bidden to be sung or said on the morning of 
this blessed day, but further, that it teaches 
us in the Collect for the week that the 
eternal Son was to be born of a pure Virgin, 
and, in the proper preface in the Com- 
munion Service (in language which has 
ever seemed to me of the most reverential 
clearness) has even vouchsafed to explain 
the very mystery of the Virgin birth. Can 
words be more fully and more solemnly 
clear than those which our Prayer Book 
directs the celebrant to utter on this boly 
day in the presence, as it were, of angels 
and archangels and of all the company of 
Heaven—that Jesus Christ, the only Son of 
God, by the operation of the Holy Ghost, 
was made very man of the substance of the 
Virgin Mary, his mother. 

So far from allowing that there could be 
any doubt in the matter, the Bishop con- 
cluded by saying that these “ revelations ” 
“must ever be regarded by every faithful 
believer as our Prayer Book regards them, 
as real and living truths on which all our 
hopes here and hereafter will be found 
ultimately and permanently to depend.” 

As my only object was to show that the 
Bishop of Gloucester declares that the 
doctrine of the Church of England is the 
Catholic doctrine I must refrain from 
following him further, though it would 
be perhaps interesting to give his remarks 
on the Scripture authority for the doctrine 
of the Incarnation as taught alike in the 
Church of England and the Church of 


Rome. I may, however, add one passage 
to show that Dr. Ellicot used language 
which expressly excluded any non- 


miraculous interpretation of the doctrine 
or of the narratives of St. Matthew and 
St. Luke. 


In the first place this plain truth must 
never be overlooked, that the main features 
of the narrative could only have come from 
the Blessed Virgin Mary herself; either 
directly to the carefully inquiring 
Evangelist, or to someone'to whom the 
Blessed Virgin had related them, and by 
whom they had been communicated to St. 
Luke. And what a consideration this is. 
Could she whom all generations shall call 
blessed unto the very end of time, could 
she have been in @ way mistaken? Such a 
question in its mildest form is painful; in 
any other form it is to anyone bearing the 
name of a Christian unthinkable. It is 
thus through the Blessed Virgin herself that 
the full revelation has been made to: man- 
kind. 

The author of 
ples” asks :— 

What is the belief, permissible’ or 
determined, of the Church of England ? 
Does it affirm natural birth, or does it deny 
natural birth and affirm miracle? Both it 
cannot do.”’ 

Yet the Bishop of Gloucester says the 
one and the vicar of Yardley Wood says 
the other. Wauter Luoyp. 


“Doctrine and Princi- 


THE PROPHETIC SOUL.* 
BY THE REV. JOHN W. CHADWICK. 


Ones of Shakespeare’s largest and most 
impressive phrases is that which occurs in 
Sonnet .107, “the prophetic soul of the 
wide world, dreaming of things to come.” 
It is impossible not to wonder of what 
things to come during the twentieth 
century the wide world is dreaming as 
this new century enters upon the stu- 
pendous possibilities of its great career. 
We have every reason to believe that it 
will be more significant for good or ill 
than the century which has just reached 


* From a recent sermon in the Ohristian Register. 
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Time is a mighty ball that | ing a few days since a letter from Frances 


gathers volume and momentum as it rolls Power Cobbe appropriate to the changing 


along. 


Such great events as we have | year and century, in which she mournfully 


known must be the prophecy of greater | inquired where was the promise now of 


in the coming time. 


confidently assume that the coming cen-| Stuart Mill and ‘Tennyson; 


Yet may we not too} men like Emerson and Parker and John 


and. she 


tury will be a better one than the century | might have added Garrison and Lincoln 
which. has at once, being dead and gone,|and Darwin and Spencer and others of 


become one of the immortals ? 
the real teaching of the doctrine of 
evolution, but a foolish and not wholly 
innocent perversion of that doctrine, that 
each new time is better than the last, and 
that consequently we may break any or all 
of the commandments, and trusttothe great 
onward sweep of evolution to make all 
things right. A right understanding of 
evolution involves a perception of the 
possibility of physical degeneracy and 
social lapse. In no respect was Huxley’s 
teaching more important than in that great 
address which many of his followers and 
friends conceived to be a recantation of 
his scientific faith, for the essential matter 
of that address was that we cannot turn 
over the business of civilisation to the 
great world forces. We must rally the 
good in the depths of our own natures if 
the new times are to be better than the old, 
or we may find them worse. This by the 
way. 

There is a history in all men’s lives 
Figuring the nature of the time deceased, 
The which observed a man may prophesy 


It is not | great influence, and of reputation hardly 


inferior to these. Well, what did we know 
of any of these master ‘spirits in the first 
year of the nineteenth century ? They 
were all tuning their instruments in the 
pre-existent heavens for the great sym- 
phony they were to play. Emerson was 
not born till 18038, Garrison till 1805, Mill 
till 1806, Lincoln, Darwin, and Tennyson 
till 1809, Parker till. 1810, Spencer till 
1820. Who knows but that the inscrutable 
future may conceal, not further off than 
these were a full century ago, spirits as 
finely touched to finest issues as were 
they? Because we do not overhear the 
dream of the prophetic soul of things, it 
does not follow that it is not being 
dreamed at all. The poets and the 
painters, the sculptors and musicians, 
may not yet be born who shall make 
the new century beautiful with their 
creative work, nor the men who shall carry 
on the work of scientific exploration to 
yet vaster ends, nor those who shali be 


the statesmen that we need, and the social 


reformers, and the great teachers of 


With a near aim of the main chance of | morality, and the inspirers of a religious 


things 

As yet not come to life, which in their 
seeds 

And weak beginnings lie entreasuréd.* 


The marvellous wisdom of Shakespeare 
speaks in those lines. We have here one 
of his many great anticipations of our 
latest thought. But the observations of 
men’sindividual livesisnosuch easy matter ; 
and, when we come to the great social 
aggregate, it is extremely difficult. We 
are to one another as a witch upon the 
blasted heath to Banquo when he says,— 
If you ¢an look into the seeds of time 

And say which grain will grow, and which 

will not, 

Speak then to me, who neither beg nor fear 
Your favours or your hate. 


But he complains, ‘‘To me you speak not.” 
As silent do we find the facts and tenden- 
cies we importune for light upon the hidden 
way. The prophetic soul of the wide 
world, dreaming of things to come, if it 
would tell its dream, would make us wise ; 

but it isas uncommunicative as the Sphinx. 
Some of the forecasts of the coming cen- 
tury are very curious, some of ea very 
interesting, some of them very impressive. 
But, with all that the most penetrating 
judgment can discern as to what grain 
will grow and what will not, the margin of 
uncertainty is wide. Importune the time- 
spirit as we will, to us it speaks not or still 
leaves the most unsaid. 

There is consolation here as well as dis- 
appointment and regret. One of the most 
cheerful and encouraging aspects of the 
completed century as ominous of the new- 
comer’s fortunes is the multitude of 
beautiful and noble things that century 
brought to light, of which there 
was but faint presentiment. Where, 
looking back, we see the “‘ seed and weak 
beginnings,” the grain that was to grow, 
those who were contemporary with them 
were frequently as blind to them as if they 
had no existence whatsoever. Iwas read- 


* 2 Henry IV. iii. 1. 
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life. 


Ir is mainly’during the last decade that 
the constitution of the older local Unit- 
arian. Associations and Unions was so 
altered as to make them truly representa- 
tive of our churches. The signiticance of 
the change is only being gradually appre- 
ciated, and the old view of regarding such 
Associations as mere money. granting 
committees dies hard. ‘The Rev. J. A. 
in a 
paper read before a meeting of ministers 
in Manchester the other week. 


The churches (he said) have not learned 
to look to the local Association with much 
respect yet. They know little of its work- 
ing, and only think about it with “any 
concern when there is a chance of getting 


from it much more than ever they have © 


given to it. But already there are signs 
that this state of affairs is weakening, and 
for that mercy we may be thankful. 


The long distance between many of our 
country cougregations ‘has  militated 
against the rapid growth of a close 
corporate life and often prevents a regular 
attendance of representatives at the 
meetings of the local Associations. This is 
overcome in some quarters by congrega- 
tions bearing the expenses of their dele- 
gates. Itis only by the regular reports 
from their representatives attending the 
meetings that the interest of the churches 
in the “general work and welfare of the 
local Associations can be aroused and the 
affiliated churches, both strong and weak, 
be prompted to take their share in any 
missionary effort. 
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PROVINCIAL LETTER. 


NORTH AND EAST LANCASHIRE. 


Iv is required of me that I should 
write you a letter about what is being 
done by our congregations in this district. 
I will do my best to discharge my duty. 
But I have some misgivings. Ihave read 
my Inquirer of last week, and if what I 
found there is true, then I have to write 
about congregations that “lack religion,” 
that “(do not pray,” that are ashamed of 
what religion they have, and are alto- 
gether something worse than Scribes and 
Pharisees hypocrites. _ Your readers can- 
not wish to hear about such, if such they be. 
They willnotliketo be told of congregations 
working hard and increasing in numbers, 
for the increase can only be in persons and 
things that are bad. God knows the 
weaknesses and the faults of those who 
form our congregations; but then, He 
is not one who has only recently joined 
us, and perhaps He can see more of ‘“ the 
soul of goodness in things evil.” 

I will still venture to write about our 
congregations in North and East Lanca- 
shire. Mr. Lummis, so far as I know, has 
not had much opportunity of becoming 
acquainted with them. Perhaps, if he 
had, he would still adhere to his severe 
judgment; for one needs to be Lancashire 
born and bred to understand how much 
lies hidden under the somewhat rough and 
hard exterior of the Lancashire folk. Of 
course, Mr. Lummis did not refer 
specially to Lancashire in his criticisms ; 
but, as they appear to be directed 
against all our congregations, I cannot 
refrain from speaking on behalf of ‘some 
that I know. : 

_- Usually, in writing a Provincial’ letter, 
I have reported what the North and East 
Lancashire Unitarian Mission has been 


‘doing. This time I will begin by giving 


an account of a piece of work with which 
the Mission Committee have had no con- 
nection. This is the foundation of a third 
congregation in Bolton, at present known 
as the Halliwell-road Mission. It owes 
its origin to the energy of the Rev. C. J. 
Street aud his people at Bank-street, but 
is not an offshoot from that: congregation. 
Most of the members, I believe, live in 
the locality where the mission has been 
planted. 

The movement was begun on Dec. 2, 
1899, and since that date evening services 
have been regularly held, except on 
the date of Bank-street sermons. The 
average attendance for the past three 
months has been sixty-nine. The premises 
at Halliwell-road were bought, altered and 
furnished ; the expense being met out of 
a fund raised by the Bank-street congre- 
gation, amounting to £831 7s. 8d. A 
small balance of £15 12s. 5d., remaining 
after all initial expenses had been paid, 
has been handed over to form a reserve 
fund for the purchase of ground rent. 
To this the Halliwell-road Mission has been 
able to add a further £34 7s. 7d., making 
£50 in all. Finance has a great deal to 
do with the success or failure of even 
spiritual work ; and the new congregation 
evidently mean to avoid a “healthy 
debt.” Of course they are not self-sup- 
porting ; and the services are conducted 
by the ministers of Bank-street. The 
assistant minister, Rev. JH. S. Hicks, is 
especially associated with the mission 
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The Calendar for January, 1901, has the 
following paragraph on the progress made 
during the twelve months since the 
opening :— 


The year’s work has been in every way 
most encouraging. The list of subscribing 
members has steadily increased, and there 
are now sixty-three names on the register. 
For the last three months, exclusive of the 
Anniversary Sunday, the average aault 
attendance has been sixty-nine; while the 
Sunday-school, after steadily increasing, 
reached its record attendance on Dec. 2 
With 123, and it is satisfactory to note that 
the average for the last month is the highest 
yet attained. In every way the work is 
most encouraging ; and if all who are con- 
nected with the new movement will continue 
io work in the coming year as they have 
done in the past, with combined purpose 
and united effort, a centre of work and 
influence will be firmly established of 
which Bolton Unitarians may well be 
proud. 


That is good for twelve months’ work. 
In addition to what is there stated, a 
Band of Hope has been started, and a 
Sehool Library formed, containing 114 
volumes, Mothers’ meetings are held, 
and the Mission evidently believes in its 
future, since a Christening service is an- 
nounced to, be held every month. The 
new effort will have the good wishes of 
all. The hard work that has been done 
at the cost of a great deal of time and 
thought and organising skill, to say 
nothing of money, implies other things that 
cannot be estimated in cash or statistics, 


and which are by some (perhaps 
erroneously) thought to belong to 
religion. 


The foundation of the Halliwell-road 
Mission is undoubtedly the chief event 
in the history of this district during the 
last year, The older congregations—some 
of them not very old—have kept steadily 
to their work, and not said much 
about it. 

The North and East Lancashire Mission 
has no great achievement to record, in the 
way of new work begun. It has had the 
more prosaic duty of attending to its 
finances, which had been somewhat dis- 
turbed by the large expenditure of recent 
years. ‘wo years ago the assisted con- 
gregation set to work to raise what were 
called Independence Funds, with a view to 
relieving the Mission of a part of the 
expense incurred on their behalf. Horwich 
distinguished itself by raising a sum which 
(with a bonus from the Mission) amounted 
to £1,000. The other congregations are 
all engaged upon a similar task, some 
with more zeal than others. The list of 
subscribers to the Mission had for many 
years been growing smaller, owing to the 
impression that the Mission was very rich 
and did not need help. Last year a 
vigorous effort was made to obtain new 
subscribers, and the result of the appeal 
is highly satisfactory. Whereas in 1899 
the subscriptions (apart from collections) 
amounted to £56 14s. Od., the total for 
1900 is £132 3s. 1d., considerably more 
than double the previous sum. The 
amount. raised by collections in the 
chapels on: Mission Sunday remains 
practically the same. This at least shows 
that there is some belief that the Mission 
has a work to do, and some readiness to 
help it to do that work. If the same 
spirit continues to be shown, then the 
Mission will not be slow to take up some 
of the work that is waiting to be done. 

- Ihave nothing of especial importance 
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to record of particular congregations. All 
have their ups and downs, and some 
seem to lead a very quiet life indeed. But 
there is plenty of energy in them; and 
whatever the future may have in store, 
there is nothing in their condition to 
cause special depression at present. 
R. T. Herrorp. 
Stand, February, 1901. 


NEWS FROM THE CHURCHES. 


= 
[Notices and Reports for this Department should 
be as brief as possible, and be sent in by Thursday 
Morning. ] 


— ~>>— 


Accrington.—A very successful tea and enter- 
tainment was given on Saturday last in the school: 
room in aid of the Church funds. The tea was 
entirely provided and served by the young men, 
the entertainment was in the hands of the young 
women, under the capable jeadership of Miss 
Taylor. The Reading Circle has completed the 
reading of the Merchant of Venice and has just 
begun Macbeth. 

Birmingham: Church of the Messiah.—The 
annual meeting of the congregation was held on 
Wednesday, Feb, 13. Owing to the death of the 
late Queen, the usual social gathering and conversa- 
zione were not held. Mr. Herbert New, chairman 
of the Vestry Committee, presided, and there was 
a large andrepresentative meeting. The committee’s 
report, read by the Chairman, contained a sympa- 
thetic allusion to the Queen’s death, followed by a 
record of the year’s work. Mr, Jacks had delivered 
lectures on special subjects on Sunday ovenings, 
includiug a course of seven lectures iv the spring 
on “ The Teaching of John Ruskin,” and a sermon 
on Tolstoi’s “ Resurrection.”’ During part of the 
year special services for children, conducted by him, 
had been held monthly on Sunday mornings in the 
church, The committee had reason to be proud of 
the estimation in which Mr. Jacks was held as a 
preacher, both in this country and in America. In 
the early part of the year he had the distinguished 
honour of being invited to preach in the Chapel of 
Harvard University, but he was unable to accept 
the invitation, Shortly afterwards he was 
appointed Tate Lecturer at Manchester College, 
Oxford, the subject of his lectures being ‘The 
Theory and Practice of Preaching.” The report 
mentioned that a place had now been provided on 
the church premises where bicycles could be kept, 
while the owners were engaged in the church or 
schools. A small subscription was paid by those 
who used the accommodation, and there were now 
fifty-two subscribers, A new institution had been 
added during the year to the already long list, 
namely, the Band of Hope, and Mr. Tranter was 
about to form a Boys’ Clab. The treasurer read 
his statement of accounts, showing a balance in 
hand at the end of the year, but that further 
subscriptions would be needed in the coming year. 
The adoption of the reports was moved by the 
Chairman, and seconded by Mr. Russell Jolly, A 
vote of thanks to Mr. and Mrs. Jacks was moved 
by the Right Hon. William Kenrick, and seconded 
by Mr. L. Hughes. Mr. Jacks, replying to the 
resolution, spoke of great happiness in his work 
and his relations with the congregation. Signs of 
progress were not wanting, and there had been a 
perceptible increase in the number of strangers 
attending the church, especially in the morning. 
A report of what Mr. Jacks further said, with 
regard to the prospects of our churches generally, 
will be found in another column under the headin z, 
“ A Living Church.” On the motion of Mr, Priestley 
Smith, thanks were accorded to officers and com- 
mittee, and Mr. L. O. Matthews was elected 
treasurer in the place of Mr. P. W. Crosskey, who 
resigned after three years’ service. Other resolu- 
tions followed, concluding with thanks to the 
chairman. 

Chatham.—On Wednesday week a tea-party was 
held for the children of the Hammond-hill Sunday- 
school, in the course of which prizes for good con- 
duct and regular attendance were distributed by 
Mrs. Wood, who, with Miss Tribe, had provided the 
tea. Songs and recitations followed, and a very 
pleasant evening concluded with a vote of thanks to 
Mrs. Wood. 

Deal.—This month we have had a tea to 
children, given by the minister ; a lecture by Mr. 
E. Chitty, of Dover, on “How to Improve the 
Poor-Laws,” which left a great impressjon on the 
thoughtful ; and a lantern lecture by Mr. T. Voile, 
of London, on “Homes not Made with Hands,” 
illustrating the methods of birds, beasts, and 
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insects in forming dwelling places. It was very 
successful, 

Hull.—The Rey. E. W. Lummis, M.A., will 
terminate his ministry at Park-street Church on 
Sunday, March 31, much to the regret of his con- 
gregation, and will carry with him the hearty good 
wishes of his numerous Hull friends to his new 
sphere of labour. New Century Mission services 
were held at Park-street Church during January— 
on the Sunday evenings by Mr. Lummis, and on 
Monday evenings by the Revs. J. C. Street, Charles 
Hargrove, E. Ceredig Jones, and Joseph Wood. 
The result has encouraged the congregation to 
respond to the call of the Yorkshire Unitarian 
Union to join them in similar services in March 
next. Mission services will be held on Sunday 
evenings, March 10, 17, and 24, and on Monday 
evenings, March 11 and 18, terminating with a tea, 
social gathering, and lecture or conference as may 
be found convenient, 

Ipswich.—On Wednesday week a recognition 
meeting was held, in welcome of the Rey. Lucking 
Tavener, as minister of Friars’-street Chapel. 
Among those who took part in the meeting were 
the Revs.. W. G. Tarrant (President of the Pro- 
vincial Assembly of London and South Eastern 
Counties), Alfred Hall, of Norwich, and T. E. M. 
Edwards; Mr. J. G. Noteutt and Mr. John Evans, 
of Stepney, who bore testimony to Mr. Tavener’s 
work in the East-end, ; 

Liverpool Postal Mission.—The annual meet- 
ing of the Liverpool Postal Mission was held in the 
Hope-street Church Hall, on Thursday afternoon, 
Feb. 7, when, ou the invitation of Mrs. Wright, 
about fifty met for tea, before beginning the busi- 
ness of the meeting. The Rey. RK, A. Armstrong 
was in the chair, and the proceedings were rendered 
unusually interesting from the fact that the Rev. 
J. HEstlin Carpenter was present, and gave an 
interesting and encouragi: g address on the)subject 
of Postal Mission work. ‘The annual report was 
read showing that the work has increased during 
the last year to a larger extent than in any pre 
vious twelve months, the number of new apolica- 
tions during that time being 290. Miss F. E. Cooke 
has joined the committee, and, working at Birken- 
head, undertakes a great deal of correspondence, 
thus enabling the committee greatly to extend 
operations. A further extension is in Wales, 
where one of the correspondents offered to cir- 
culate books in his neighbourhood, if the Liver- 
pool Postal Mission would supply him with some. 
This correspondent sent a very encouraging report 
of the interest taken in the books thus lent. The 
statement of accounts shows a large balance due to 
the treasurer, and points to the need of more sub- 
scriptions, On Tuesday evening, 12th inst., there 
was held, in the same hall, an interesting meeting 
of the Hope- -street Church ‘Women’ s Congregational 
Union, to which had been invited all the Postal 
Mission correspondents living in or near Liverpool. 
The gentlemen of the congregation were also in- 
vited, and after tea, and about forty-five minutes 
of social intercourse, the Rev. R. A. Armstrong 
took the chair, and opened a conference on “ The 
Authority of the Bible in Religion.’? Several of 
those present joined in the discussion, and stated 
difficulties, or asked questions, to aJl of whom Mr, 
Armstrong replied, Such conferences cannot fail 
to be helpful when, as on this occasion, all join in 
them with an earnest wish to understand and help, 
or be helped over difficulties, and it is to be hoped 
that other meetiugs of the kind may be arranged. 

Middleton.—The annual meeting of “the Old 
Road congregation was held on Saturday, Ieb. 9, 
and the proceedings were of exceptional interest. 
An entertainment had been arranged for Jan, 26, 
Alderman Wood's eightieth birthday, and when it 
was postponed on account of the death of the 
Queen, the commictee decided that the birthday 
celebrations should form part of the proceedings at 
the annual meeting. Mr, John Hilton presided, 
and was supported by the Revs, George Knight, 
J. A, Pearson, John Harrison, and Mr. Thomas 
Fielden, After a few remarks by the Chairman, 
Mr, Harrison said that in view of the meeting 
arranged for Jan, 26, he had written to the Rey. J. 
C, Street, Mr. George Rayner Wood and others, 
Mr. Street, in his reply, said that when he went to 
Middleton a young, unknown man, and invited the 
jublic to a course of lectures on Unitarianism, Mr. 
Wood and Mr, Brookes came courageously forward 
and stood by him, and were among the small group 
who at the close of the lectures determined on the 
continuance of regular services, This was in 1860, 
Mr. Rayner Wood said he should have pleasure’ in 
joining with his Middleton friends in bearing testi- 
mony to the services rendered, and the inspiration 
given by Mr. 7. B. Wood, not only to his own con- 
gregation, but to the work of the body generally. 
Untortunately, Alderman Wood was prevented by a 
severe cuid inom being present, The Address, 


which was read. by Mr, Harrison, and afterwards. 


presented to Mr. Wood, is a fitting expression of 
the hearty good wishes and sincere gratitude of the 
congregation, Mention is made of his ardent and 
untiring devotion to the public good in the various 
positions of trust and responsibility his fellow- 
townsmen had invited him to fill, and of his un- 
swerving loyalty to the cause of Liberal Christianity 
in Middleton for more than forty years. 

Shrewsbury.—The annual meeting of the High- 
street congregation was held on Thursday week, and 
was largely attended. The report and financial 
statement read by the Secretary (Mr, R. Mansell) 
was most encouraging and showed that good work 
had been done during the year. The business 
meeting was followed by asocial. A hearty vote of 
thanks was accorded to the minister, the Rev. James 
C. Street, for his~past valuable services to the 
church. Reference was made to the recent action 
of a section of Shrewsbury Nonconformists in their 
protest against Mr. Street becoming a member of 
the School Board. The following minutes were 
adopted:—“The members of the High-street 
Church had desired at this their annual meeting, to 
place on record their sense of the kindly and 
Catholic spirit of the Nonconformists in this town, 
in their having at a duly convened representative 
meeting of the whole of the Nonconformist Churches 
—with but a single vote in opposition—agreed to 
recommend their minister, the Rev. J. C. Street, 
who had contested the last election of the Schoo! 
Board, to be co-opted in place of their late respected 
friend, Mr. E. J. Piper. They looked upon this as 
a pleasing prvof of the softenings of theological 
asperities, and the growth of the true spirit of 
Christian brotherhood ; but they have received.a 
rude awakening, by finding that some of those who 
were present at the Nonconformist meeting, assisted 
by a group of Sectarians outside, have, by a 
remonstrance on the grounds of religious differences 
of opinion, appealed successfully to the Church and 
Catholic members of the Bvard to set aside the 
wishes of the Nonconformist meeting, and to 
appoint a gentleman who had withdrawn his name 
from nomination ; and now they regretfully record 
that Nonconformist principles, as well as trus 
Liberalism in religion and politics, have suffered at 
the hands of their professed friends. They trust 
that at an early day, the community generally may 
have an opportunity of pronouncing judgment 
upon conduct, which seems to them deplorable and 
unworthy.” 

Urmston.—The annual meeting was held on 
Feb. 15, attended by about fifty members and 
friends. The reports showed very satisfactory 
advance since the congregation entered into its own 
building a year ago, The average attendance at 
Sunday seryices is fifty-nine as against thirty last 
year. The Sunday-school shows a small increase of 
scholars and a decidedly improved attendance. A 
Guild for the Young People holds monthly meet- 
ings, and has several classes each week ; it is not 
yeta year old, but has fifty-three members, Several 
concerts, lectures, and social gatherings have been 
successfully held, and have afforded valuable oppor- 
tunities of friendly intercourse. The last remainiog 
balance on the furnishing account has been cleared 
off by a Jumble Sale, and the church is quite free 
from debt. At the annual meeting Mr. G. W. 
Henshall presided, and he and the Rev. Priestley 
Prime (minister in charge) congratulated the con- 
gregation on their satisfactory progress, and pointed 
out further needs and opportunities, Reference 
was made to the expected early appointment of a 
resident minister when the right man should have 
been found. 


We have nothing to‘dread but ourselves, 
Circumstances, however painful, are 
passive and impotent enough. It is the 
response to their stroke from within that 
gives them their nature and their power. 
For ever then look within for your rule of 
right; and always believe that those 
things which elicit the most patience and 
prayer and humility are your best things, 
and those which the most please and excite 


your pride and self-complacency are your 


worst, let them come in what garb they 
may.—K elty. 


ABERYSTWYTH 


(‘‘ The Biarritz of Wales ’’) 


Is highly recommended for invali!s. It possesses the idet 
equable temperature, its shore being swept by the Gulf 
Stream dnd the $.W. breezes ofthe Atlantic, she’ drain- 
age is perfect and the town is supplied with the purest 
waterfrom Plynlimmon. The late Sir James Clarke, M.P., 
says:- “a to thigot in Aberystwyth is equivatent toa 
month’s residence in moat ywatering: places,’ Quides on 
application to the Town Clerk 
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. SUNDAY, February 24, 


a 


¢@ It is requested that notice of any alteration 
in the Calendar be sent to the Publisher not 
later than Thursday Afternoon. 


Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 
11 a.m. and 7 p.m., Rev, FREDERIC ALLEN, 
Evening, Musical Service, Solo by Miss Mary 
TayYLer and Mr. H. R. Harpy. Monday, 8.15 
p.M. Evening Concert, conducted by Mr. 
JOHN HarRRISsONn. 

Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra-road, 
11 aM. and 7 P.m., Rev. F, W. STANLEY. 

Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley-rd., West 

_ Croydon,114.M.and7 P.M.,, Rey. J. PAGE Hops. 

Deptford, Church-street, 11.15 a.m. and 6.380 ace, 
Rey. A. J. MarcHann. 

Essex Church, The Mall, Notting-hill-gate, 11 a. M, 
Rev. F. K. FREESTON, and 7 PM, Rev, B. 
KIRKMAN GRAY. : 

Forest-gate, corner of Dunbar-road, Upton-lane, 
1l.a.M. and 6.30 p.m., Rey. H, Woops Pzrris. 

Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham-place, 
11 a.M. and 7 p.m., Rey. R. H. U. Boor. 5 

Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, Rev. Epcar 
DaPLyYN, 11.15 a.m, “Jesus at the Well,” and 
7 P.M, ‘ Give Thy Strength. ” Children’ 3 Claas, 
12.30. 

Highgate Hill, Unitarian Christian Church, 11 a.m. 
and 7 P.M., Rev. W. COPELAND Bowie. 

Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 a.m. 
and 7 P.M., Rey. G. Dawes Hicks, M. A., Ph.D. 

Kentish Town, Clarence-road, N.W., 11 a.m, and 
7 P.M., Rev, ALEXANDER FARQUHARSON, Morn- 


OuR 


ing, “Influence.” Evening, “The Ethics of 
Liberty.” 

Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 a.m. and 7 P.M., Rev. J. E. 
STRONGE. 


Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High-street, 
11 a.m. and 7 p.m., Rev. W. CoyNowETH Pops, 

Little Portland-street Chapel, 11.15 a.m., Rey. 
Stoprorp A. Brooke, M.A., and 7 P.m., Rey. 
H..S. Perris, M.A. 

Mansford-street Churchand Mission, Bethnal Green, 
1V a.m, and 7 P.M., Rey. W. G. CapMan. 

Peckham, Avondale- road, 11 a.m. and 6.30 P.M, 
Rey. G. Carter. 

Plumstead, Common- road Uuitarian Church, 11 a.m. 
and 6, 30 P.M., Rev. L. JENKINS JONES. . 

Richmond, Free Church, Ormond-road, 11.15 a.m. 
and 7 P.M., Rev. S. Farrineton, Service for 
Children, 3 P.M. : 

Stepney- -Green, College Chapel, 11 a.m., Mr. 
MatTruews, and 7 p.M., Miss Bracart, U.S.A. | 

Stoke Newington, The Green, 11,15 a.M, and 7 P.M, 
Rev. W. Woopine, B.A. 

Stratford, West Ham- lane Unitarian Church, 114.m., 
Mr. A. B. MipLANE, and 6.30 P.M., Mr, E. 
CAPLETON, 

Wandsworth, Unitarian Christian Church, East-bill, 

. ll a.m. and 7 p.m., Rev. W. G. Tarrant, B.A, 

Wood Green, Unity Hall, 11 a.m. and 7 p.Mm., Rev. 

Dr. MuMMERY, 


—_———__o—_—____—. 


PROVINCIAL, 


Batu, Trim-street Chapel, 11 a.m, and 6,30 P.M 
Rev. J. McDowELt. 

Beprorp, Library (side room), 11.15 a.M., Bev, 
Rowtanpd HItt. 

BLacKPoot, 8anks-street, North Shore, 10.45 a.m. 
and 6.80 p.m., Rev. Davin Davis. 

BLacKPooL, Unitarian Church, Masonic Hall, South 
Shore, 11 and 6.30. 

Boortz, Free Church Hall, Stanley-road, 11 a.m. 
and 6.30 p.m., Rev. Je Morty MILLs. 

Bournemovurs, Unitarian Church, West-hill-road, 
ll a.m. and 7 P.m., Rev. C. Cc. Cor. 

Braprorp, Chapel-lane Chapel, 10.830 a.m. and 
6.30 p.M., Rev. E, CerEpia Jones ,M.A. 

BataHton, Christ Church(FreeChristian),New-road, 
North-st., 11 and 7 p.m., Rev, H. M. Livens. 

Buxton, Hartington- road Church, 1] a.m, and 
7 p.M., Rev. G. Street. 

CANTERBURY, Ancient Chapel Blackfriars, 11 AM, 
Mr, Cuar.Es FENTON, 


‘Dat and Wamgr, Free Christian Ohurch, High- 


st.,11 a.m, and 6,30 p.m., Rev, T. SHAKSPEARE. 

Dover, Adrian-street, near Market- square, 11 AM. 
and 6.30 P.M., Rev. S. Burrows. 

EaSTBOURNE, Gildridge Hotel, 11 a.m, and 6.80 P.M, 
Rev... ‘Sr. Cra. 

QGoumprorp, Ward-street Church, 1 AM. and 
6.30 p.m., Rev. E. S. Lana Buck 

Horsham, Free Christian Chureh, Wo 

11 a.m. and 6,30 P.m,, Rev. J.J 
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Lexps, Mill Hill, 10.45 a.m. and 6,30 p.M., Rev. C, 
Hararove, M.A 

LiscarpD, Memoria] Church, Manor-road 11 a.m. 
and 6.30 p.m., Rev. KE. Ratrensury Honaes. 

Liverroot, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 a.m. 
and 6,30 p.m., Rev. W. J. JUPP> 

LivERPoon, Hope-street Church, 1] a.m. 
6.30 p.m., Rev. R. A, ARmstrone, BA. | 

LiveRPoot, UlJet-road Sefton Park, 11 a.m and |’ 
6.30 p.m., Rev. Dr. Kunin. 

ManonEstER, Strangeways, 10,80 a.m. and 6,30 
P.M., Rev. W. R. SHANKS. 

Newrokt, Isle of Wight 11 a.m-.and 6.30 P.M., Rev. 
Cuiement E. PIKE, 

OxrorpD, Manchester College, 11.30 a.m., Rev. W. E. 
Appis, M.A, 

PoRTSMOUTH, General Baptist Chapel, St. Thomas- 
street, 6, 45 p.m., Mr. THomas BOND. 

PortsMourH, High-atreet Chapel, 11.a.M. and 

_ 6.45 p.M., Mr. G. Cosens Prior. 

RocuDatez, Blackwater- street, 10.80 a.M.and 6 P.M., 
Rev. . P, SPEDDING. 

ScarBorovuaH, Westborough, 10,45 a.m. and 7 P,M., 
Rev. A, M. HoLpEn, 

StpmouTH, Old Meeting, High-street, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 p.m., Rev. W. AGAR. 

SEVENOAKS, Bessell’s Green, The Old Meetin 8 House, 
11 a.m., Rev. HaroLp RyLerr, Stables in the 
grounds. 

SoutHenD, Unitarian Church, Darnley-road, 11 a.m, 
(Children’ s Service), and 6.30 p.m., Mr. Drar. 

SovtHrort, Portland-street Church, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 P.m., Rev. C. H, WELLBELOVED. 

Torquay, Unity Hall, Lower Union-street, 11 4.M, 
and 6.30 p.m., Rev. A. E. O’Connor. 

TUNBRIDGE WELLS, Mechanics’ Institute, Dudley- 
road, 11 a.m. and 6.30. P.M. 

Yorx, St. Saviourgate Chapel, 11 a.m., Mrs, Raw- 
LINGS, and 6,80 P.M, Mr. J. W. ROwNtTRER. 


ES aE NI 


IRELAND. 


Dustin, Stephen’s Green West, 12, noon, Rev. G 
HAMILton Vance, B.D. 
WaRRENPOINT, co. Down, Unitarian Church, Dro- 
more-road, 12 NOON, Rev. W. E. MELLonr. The 
attendance of visitors cordially invited. 


eh ees 


Carz Town, Free Protestant (Unitarian) Church, 
i Hout-street, 6.45 p.m., Rev. R. BALMFORTH. 
Sypvyey, N.S.W., The Australian Church, I.0.0.F. 
"Temple, 11 ‘A.M, and 7 P.M.; Rey. G. WALTERS. 


Board and Resivence, 


ae 


A FEW young people received in 
PLEASANT HOME near Victoria, Terms 
moderate.—Mrs Rosert TURNER, 94 Grosvenor. 


and | road, 8.W. 


OARDING HOUSE.—THE FELL, 

TROUTBECK, WINDERMERE, is situated 

550 feet above sea level, and about. 24 miles from 

the station at Windermere. Every home comfort, 
Moderate terms. 


BOvENEMOUTH —Elvaston, West 
Clif, BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT, 
Unrivalled position on sea front, close to the High- 
cliffe Hotel. 50 rooms, Full- sized billiard. table 
Lovely grounds, with access to Cliff Promenade. 
Due south. Near Unitarian Church.—Mr, and 
Mrs. Pocoox. 


OURNEMOUTH.—Most comfortable 
private BOARDING-HOUSE ; close to sea; 
sheltered among the Pines ; south aspect, Billiard: 
room (full-sized table). Terms moderate.—Addresg, 
Mies CoaLpxcorr Stirling House, Manor-road, 


T, LEONARDS.—‘‘Crantock,”’ 59, 
Warrior-square First-class BOARD and 
RESIDENCE, newly furnished and redecorated, 
Sea View, excellent cuisine, billiard room, sanitary 
certificate. —Mr.and Mrs.Sronry P. PotrTEr. 


WEST GENTRAL HOTEL, 


Proprietor, FREDERIC SMITH. 


Recently enlarged, remodelled and refurnished, 
now affording 


ACCOMMODATION FOR ABOUT 250 GUESTS. 


The best patronised TEMPERANCE Hore in 
London. Highly commended by leading 
Unitarian Ministers. 

Spacious Coffee, Reading, and Drawing Rooms, 
Electric Light. Lift. 

, Apartments, 1/6 to 2/6. Breakfast, 1/3 to 2]-. 
Service, 1s. 

Wig ius ad... 


SOUTHAMPTON ROW, LONDON, W.C. 


Telegrams: ‘‘ QuinTuDE, Lonpon.” 


THICAL RELIGION SOCIETY, 
STEINWAY HALL, PORTMAN-SQUARE, 
W.—Feb, 24th, at 11.15, Dr, WASHINGTON 
SULLIVAN, “ The ‘ Decalogue’—Is it the Founda- 
tion of Morality ? II, Graven Images.” 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 


BIRKBECK BANK 


Southampton Bldngs., Chancery Lane, London, W.0. 
CURRENT ACCOUNTS 
ZY 
ce} 


on the minimum monthly balances, oO 
when not drawn below £100, / 
: DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS 
2 1 /. on Deposits, repayable on demand. 2 1 7, 
2Tfo 2fo 
STOCKS AND SHARES 
Stocks and Shares purchased and sold for customers, 


OUTH-PLACE ETHICAL SOCIETY, 

SOUTH-PLACE, FINSBURY.—Feb. 24th, 

at 11.15 a.m., Prof. EARL BARNES, “The Indian 
in America.” 


purer SUPPLY. — The Rev. D. 
AMOS, 76, South-street, Greenwich, S.E. 


\ OMESTIC MISSION ASSISTANT. 
—The Committee of the North-Eod 
Domestic Mission, Liverpool, desire to engage a 
YOUNG MAN, accustomed to move among, work- 
ing people, to assist in Missionary work, —Apply to 
J. H. Burrouaus, 41, Rodney-street, Liverpool. 


‘ay Okc pam e ALMANAOK, with full particulars, 
“at FRANCIS RAFZNSOROFT, Manager 


Telephone No, & Holborn. 
Telegraphte Addras: * BIRKBECE, LONDON.” - 
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-STREET CHURCH and 
MISSION. 

The ANNUAL MEETING of Subscribers and 
Frievds will be held at the ROSSLYN-HILL 
SCHOOLROOM, HAMPSTEAD (entrance from 
Willoughby-road), on TUESDAY, March 5th, when 
the Chair will be taken at 8. 15 by Epmunp B, 
Squirg, Esq. 

The Meeting will be addressed by E. Howarp, 


ASSFORD- 


Esq., Rev. Epaar Dapiyn, and others. 


S. W. PRESTON, Uiton. § 
J. CLASSON DRUMMOND, 4 #2: Secs. 


phate NS Bay SOCIETY 
ADELAIDE-PLACE, LONDON BRIDGE. 
E.C 


Interest on Loans reduced to Four-and-a-half 
per Cent. 


DIRECTORS. 

Chairman — Sir H. W. Lawrencz, Bart., 
Mincing-lane, H.C. 

Deputy. Chairman—Mark H, Jupax, A.R.LB.A., 
7, Pall Mall, S.W. 

F. H, A, Harpoastze, F.S.1,, 5, Old Queen-st., S.W. 

Miss Orme, 118, Upper Tulse- hill, S.W. 

STEPHEN SEAWARD T'AYLER, ‘‘ Fairholme,” 8, Mount 
Ephraim-road, Streatham-hill, S.W., and 

Mrs. Henry Rut, 1, Randolph-gardens, N.W. 

PREFERENCE SHARIS £10, Interest 43 per 
cent. DEPOSITS received ut 3, 3h, and 4 per cent., 
withdrawable at short notice. 

LIBERAL -ADVANCES promptly made. 
Monthly repayment, including principal, premium, 
and interest for each £100 advanced 21 years, 
13s. 6d.; 18 years, 148, 9d. ; 15 years, 16s. 1d, ; 
10 years, £1 1s. 8d, Survey Fee to £500, half-a. 
guinea, 

Special facilities given to persons desiring to pur- 
seh houses for their own occupation. Prospectus 

ree 
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FREDERICK LONG, Manager. 


W ANTED, by an elderly lady, a useful 


MAID. Unitarian, good reader and needle- 
woman, accustomed to illness, and an abstainer.— 
Apply, stating age, wages, and references to M. &., 
Peirce’s Library, 50, High- street, mecennen 


ANTED, for the Open Chapel, 
Sheffield, a gentleman to act as SUPER- 
INTENDENT of the Sunday-school, and to assist 
the Minister in Missionary and General Work. One 
who is a University Graduate, and has been trained 
for the Ministry, preferred.—Further particulars 
from the SEORETARY, to whom applications, accom- 
panied by two references, should be sent. 


THE ‘INQUIRER’? CALENDAR. 


SUNDAY SERVICES are advertised at a charge 
of 10s. per year, prepaid, a space of two lines being 
given to each announcement; extra lines are 
charged 4d. each. Orders can be sent for a portion 
of the year, not less than thirteen weeks, at the 
Calendar Notices not prepaid £1 the 
year, All 
information as to the change of preachers should 


reach the Office not later than Thursday. 


same rate, 


Single Announcements 6d. per line. 


Essex Hall, Strand, W.C. 


ARMONIUM.— Very powerful 


A Instrument in oak case (by Alexandre) ; 
22 stops, 2 manuals, 2 knee swells. Suitable for 
Church or School use. Having pedal organ reason 
for disposal. Inspection invited.—Apply, Rost. |. 5 
Hay, Unitarian paanek, Lancaster. 


oe. DEATHS. 

Morton—On-the 15th Feb., aged 39 years,-Milnes 
Loy Morton, of Sheffield, second son of the 
late Charles Morton, of Southport and Wake- 
field, and Mrs. Morton, Hillside, Exmouth. 

Parry—On the 15th Feb., at 149, Rosebery-street} 

Liverpool, be “widow of John Parry, aged |, 
65 yeare, . 
Rawpon—On the 7th Feb., at Se a rs Kent, 

George W. Rawdon, formerly of Liverpool, 

aged 61. ‘kta Ta ly 
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Schools, ete, 
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HANNING HOUSE, HIGHGATE, 
HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
AND BOARDING SCHOOL 
For the daughters of Unitarian Ministers and 
others, 

London Matriculation, English, Latin, French, 
German, Mathematics, Science, Elocution, Greek, 
Drawing, Cluss Singing, Dressmaking, Cookery, 
Caliethenics, Playground, Swings, Cricket, Garden, 

Outside Sanatorium, Laundry at home. 

Outside Examiner, 
Fees per Term : 

Boarders, £10 13s. 6d. or with Music, £12 5s, 
Extras: Violin, Solo Singing, Painting, £2 2s, 
Shorthand, Dancing, 10s. 6d. 

Day scholars, 3 to 5 guineas, with Music extra. 
Kindergarten, 2 to 24 guineas. 
Manager—Miss MATILDA SHARPE. 

The HALF TERM begins MONDAY, March 4. 


ONAMUR, SANDGATE.—SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS AND LITTLE BOYS. 


Miss JARVIS and Miss CLARA BERRY, having 
added to their House and Playgrounds, can now 
take more PUPILS. 


EDGBASTON COLLEGE for GIRLS, 
Bristol Road, Edgbaston, Birmingham. 


a 
Principat—Miss BAILY. 
HeapmistREss— Miss ELEANOR MOSS, B.A.Hons. 


—o— 

A limited number of Boarders taken at residence 
of Principal, 

The College, which is opposite the residence, has 
accommodation for 120 Pupils. Lawn tennis, 
gymnasium, asphalte playground. Field. 

The Curriculum is based on the Cambridge 
Examination regulations, and Resident Pupils have 
the advantage of Public School life combined with 
home comforts, 

Application to Secretary. 


IGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
SOUTH MARINE TERRACE 
ABERYSTWITH. 


Mrs. MARLES THOMAS. 


PRINCIPAL 


Pupils most successfully prepared for Public 
Examinations, Scholarships have been obtained 
at the University Colleges. Special attention paid 
to the physical side of education, Gymnasium, 
Swedish drill. 


HINDHEAD. 
ISS MACRAE MOIR’S SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS. (Established 1893), 


PUPILS prepared for the Universities ; resident 
gymnast and French mistress ; healthy conditions 
of life ; hockey and tennis. 

Prospectus on application to Miss Macraz Morr, 
Lingholt, Hindhead. 

Station, Haslemere. 


The Bible in the Nineteenth Century. 


—@——___. 


A COURSE OF LECTURES by 
Pror, J. ESTLIN CARPENTER, M.A. 
(of Manchester College, Oxford), 
at BOLTON, LEEDS, and LIYERPOOL. 


V. The Gospel Question : (2), The Fourth Gospel. 
VI. The Bible and the Church. 


BOLTON : Spinners’ Hall, St. George’s-road, 
Tuesdays, February 26th, March 5th, at 
7,30 PM 
LEEDS: PidlosopHical Hall, 
Wednesdays, February 27th, March 6th, at 
8.0 P.M. 
LIVERPOOL: Liverpool Institute, Mount-street. 
Thursdays, February 28th, March 7th at 
8.30 P.M. 


Admission Free, A copy of the Syllabus will 
be sent on application to the Rev. C. J. Street, 
Maythorn, Heaton, Bolton ; the Rev. C. Hararove, 
10, De Grey-terrace, Leeds ; or C, W, Jonzs, Esq., 
39, Drury Buildings, Liverpool, 
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SUSTENTATION FUND 


For the Augmentation of Ministers’ Stipends. 
Ey 


At the ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING of 
Contributors held in Dr. Williams’s Library, 
London, on Wednesday, February 13th, 1901, 
Wiuu1aM Lona, Esq., President, in the Chair. 

The Annual Report and Balance Sheet were pre- 
sented, and the following Resolutions passed :— 

That the Report and Accounts, as now read, be 
adopted and printed for circulation among the 
Contributors and Friends of the Fund. 

That Sir William Henry Tate, Bart., and Mr. 
Edgar Chatfeild Clarke, be appointed Trustees of 
the Fund. 

That the retiring Managers, Revs, S. A. Steinthal 
and T, Thomas, and Messrs. Harry Rawson and 
A. W. Worthington, whose term of otlice has ex- 
pired, having been nominated, and the requisite 
number of voting papers produced, be and are 
hereby re-elected as Managers of the Fund. 

That the cordial thanks of the Contributors be 
given to William Long, Esq., for his services as 
President during the past year. 

That Mr. William Lorg be elected President for 
the year 1901. 

That the thanks of the Contributors be given to 
Mr. Edgar Chatfeild Clarke for his services as 
Honorary Treasurer, and to Messrs, Harry Rawson 
and A. W. Worthington as Honorary Secretaries, 
during the past year. 

That Mr. E. C. Clarke be re-appointed Treasurer 
for the coming year. 

That Mr. Harry Rawson and Mr. A. W. Worth- 
ington be re-elected as Honorary Secretaries, 

That the services of Mr. Edwin W. Marshall, as 
Honorary Auditor, be gratefully acknowledged, and 
that he be requested to. accept the office for the 
year 1901. 

That the Contributors sincerely thank the 
Trustees of Dr. Williams’s Library, who have 
courteously granted the use of rooms for the Meet- 
ings of the Fund during the past year. 

That the thanks of the Meeting be given to the 
President for his services in the Chair. 

HARRY RAWSON, Hon. $ 
A. W. WORTHINGTON, { “0 €C% 


Society for the Abolition of Vivisection. 
Established by the late Mr. G, R. Jessz in 1875. 


The object of this Society is a Law for the Total 
Abolition of Vivisection. 


SUMS RECENTLY CONTRIBUTED, 


OoOooocooocoorFroOCOoOne:. 


Amounts already advertised 
Mrs, Pinson oe $n 
Mrs. H. M. Dickinson... 
Mrs. Moilliet lute jee 
The Misses Tacey... 
W. Tebb, Esq. 
Miss Jesse ... nan na 
Lady Broke Middleton 73 wee aes 
Mrs. Butterworth.. Atte A 
MOL. ARs Matns Aw 
Mrs. Nash ... : 
Miss H. F, Gordon 
A Friend of Animals... 
The Misses Tacey (additional) 
Miss Chapman 
Miss Allan . = 
Mrs. Brettingham... 
Miss A. G, Empson 
The Misses Johnson 
Miss E. Smith ... tt 
Mrs. West . eee 
Mrs. A, W. Worthington... nes 
WOH. pA as; ; Ish as 
Miss Cragg... eA S85 gs aoe 
Miss E. Copland es AAS oes con 
Anonymous 4 
ee contributions | ‘pnaaiae Titecsbire: &e., 
£2 bs, 3d. 


ons 


a 
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C. G. OATES, Honorary Secretary. 
W. JOHNSON, Honorary Treasurer, 
62, Strand, London, 


FREDK. LONG & SON, 
AUGTIONEERS, SURVEYORS, HOUSE & LAND AGENTS 


4, Adelaide Place, London Bridge, E.C. 


Rents Collected, and the entire management of 
Property in any part of London or Suburbs under- 
p taken, Valuations for Probate, &e, 


‘ ‘ ait hoe - Sa os er as Cb Ak oe a, 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 


ns 
Every Sunday School Teacher should possess a copy of 


THE HELPER, 1901. 


A Handbook for Sunday School Teachers & for Parents 


Edited by W. G. Tarrant, B.A. 
Price 23, 6d. net, (Postage 4d.) 
With Frontispiece — ‘‘Alired the Great’; and many 
Illustrations of Beautiful Natural @biects-Crvystals. Moes, 
Grasses, Insects, &c. 
—_———_+¢———. 
CONTENTS. 

Introduction: Sunday School Teachers elon 
have Known. R, A. ArmsTrona, B,A, 

A Message for the New Year. J. Pace Hopes. 

Alfred the Great. Frances E. Cooxs. 

From Josiah to Jesus. Sixteen Lessons. Eprtor. 

Parental Help in Religious Training, with Sug- 
gested Talks. I. M. R. 

Nature Lessons from Ruskin. Crystals, Moss, 
Grasses, Leaves, Flowers, &c. Luckine TAVENER. 

Jesus at Jacob’s Well. Frank Waters. 

Bible Homes. Eight Sketches, J. Ruppre. 

Some New Testament Churches. A. Harvie. 

How Teachers and Scholars may know one 
another. Jon PritcHaRD, . 

Nature Sketches. C. Ropgr, B.A, 

‘My Pond.” (Illustrated). Dragon-fly and Knat. 
T. Roprnson. 

How I Prepare (with outline lessons). Confidential 
Notes to the Editor by Teachers. 

How to Teach. Ferrrx Taytor, B.A. 

Sunday Schools at Home and Abroad. Americar, 
Marian PRITOHARD. Welsh, W. TuDoR JONES, 
Scottish, A. E. Parry. Irish, R. LyrtLe. A 
French Sunday School Fete. 

Summer Session (Oxford) Papers; What Sunday 
Schocls may learn from Day Schools (from 
lecture by A. J. Mockripar), Child Study, 
Epitor. Wanted, Men and Women, J. L. 
HaicH. What the Average Teacher may do, 
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Tue Rey. Stopford A. Brooke has been 
preaching the last three Sunday mornings 
at Little Portland-street Chapel. . Need- 
less to say that the chapel has been 
abundantly filled, and last Sunday morn- 
ing was crowded, when a collection was 
taken for the Home for Working Girls in 
Fitzroy-square. Very general satisfaction 
has been expressed by visitors with the 
greatly improved appearance and. comfort 
of the renovated chapel. We are glad to 
hear that Mr. Brooke is to continue his 
services at Little Portland-street for the 
next three Sundays, March 3, 10, and 17. 
Tnx issue of the London County Council 
election is to be decided to-day (Saturday). 
A correspondent, referring to our notes of 
last week on the election, asks what this 
issue has to do with Unitarianism ? We 
reply that it certainly has to do with 
religion, and the setting of the welfare of 
the community above private interest ; 
and we must repeat the hope, which we 
expressed last week, that all who share 
that conviction will use every effort to 
secure a maintenance of the Progressive 
policy, which has done so ruch, and pro- 
‘mises to do so much more for London. 
Te Lord Mayor has opened a fund at 
the Mansion House to provide a memorial 
of the late Dr. Creighton, Bishop of 
London. Ata meeting held at the Man- 
sion House on Thursday week it was 
agreed, on the motion of the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, seconded by Lord Kelvin, 
that the memorial should if possible 
include a portrait for Fulham Palace, a 
monument in St. Paul’s, provision, if 
necessary, for the late Bishop’s family, 
and a Professorship of History in the new 
Teaching University of London. A letter 
from Mr, James Bryce, M.P., strongly 
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advocating this last suggestion, was read 
at. the meeting, and contained the follow- 
ing sentence, as to Dr. Creighton :— 


He was one of the Royal Commission 

which prepared the statutes for the 
University, was warmly interested in its 
future, and would have been, had he 
remained among us, the person whose aid 
would have been first sought, and would 
have been most heartily given, by those 
interested in developing the historical and 
sociological side of the University teaching, 
whichis at present very imperfectly pro- 
vided for. 
Mr. Asquith, M.P., in moving the 
appointment of a representative Com- 
mittee, paid a high tribute to the memory 
of his friend, in- the course of which he 
said :— 

If it were asked what was the secret of 
the peculiar power and influence that Dr. 
Creighton exercised—an influence which no 
office and reputation could in themselves 
confer—he thought the answer was. this. 
Scholar, writer, thinker, speaker, organiser 
—he was all these, but he was something 
more. -He was a man with an infinite and 
inexhaustible fund of interest in and sym- 
pathy with his fellow-men. And we saw the 
result. After alamentably brief episcopate, 
he had left upon London an abiding impres- 
sion not only of an exceptionally rich 
personality, but of one who, with great gifts 
and great acquirements, hoarded neither the 
one nor the other. He did not invest them 
in the pursuit of narrow interests or per- 
sonal ambitions, but he held them always as 
a trust to be expended in the service of this 
vast community for which he laboured to 
the limit of his strength, and for which he, 
might almost be said to have laid down his 
life. It was fitting that on this Committee 
there should be men who represented not 
only the Church and the State, but the 
great profession of letters and the civic 
authorities of the metropolis. 

WE published last week some minutes 
passed at the annual meeting of the High- 
street congregation at Shrewsbury, re- 
ferring to the kindly and catholic spirit 
shown by the general body of Noncon- 
formists in the town, who, at a representa- 
tive meeting duly convened, with a single 
vote in opposition, recommended that the 
Rev. J. C. Street, who was a defeated 
candidate at the last election, should be 
adopted as a member of the Shrewsbury 
School Board, in place of a deceased Non- 
conformist member ; and further protest- 
ing against the intolerance of a section 
of Nonconformists who had presented a 
memorial to the Board objecting to Mr. 
Street, and suggesting another name—a 
suggestion which the Church and Catholic 
majority on the Board, against the pro- 
posal of the two Nonconformist members, 
only too readily followed. This action has 
caused great indignation, not only to the 
members of Mr. Street’s congregation, but 
to what is clearly the majority of the Non- 
conformists. of the town as a whole. — 
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Vieorovs protests against this intoler- 
ance have been made in the Shrewsbury 
papers. The Rev. J. W. Woodall, who 
wrote as the oldest Nonconformist minister 
in the town, expressed his bitter dis- 
appointment at such a breach of the 
principles of religious liberty and wrote 
warmly of Mr. Street, “who, since he 
came to Shrewsbury, has done more than 
any man I know to lift up the fallen, to 
make sweeter the homes of the poor, and 
thus encourage them to live a better life.” 
And Mr. Woodall added :— 


I have little doubt that in November, 
1902, the Nonconformists and working men 
of Shrewsbury will resent this injustice by 
triumphantly returning Mr. Street if he 
will only stand. 


Seven other Nonconformists ministers of 
Shrewsbury made the following joint 
protest :— 


The action of the forty gentlemen who 
call themselves ‘* Representative Noncon- 
formists,’’ in memorialising the School 
Board against the election of Mr. Street, 
because he is a Unitarian, has staggered 
not a few of their Nonconformist brethren. 
The memorialists’ claim to have acted-as 
“* Representative Nonconformists’’ is pre- 
posterous in the light of the following facts. 
Among the signatories to the petition there 
is no member or adherent of eight of the 
sixteen Nonconformist Churches in the town, 
and half of the Hames on the petition are 
those of members or adherents of the Abbey 
Foregate Congregational Church. And 
whilst four Nonconformist ministers have 
signed the memcrial, ten others have not 


| signed it, and the majority of these strongly 


disapprove of the action of the memorialists 
and deeply sympathise with Mr. Street in 
having such an indignity inflicted upon him 
by fellow-workers in. educational, temper- 
ance, and Nonconformist movements. In 
our judgment Mr. Street would have been 
a most efficient representative of Noncon- 
formity on the School Board. The well- 
known fact that the President of the 
Evangelical Free Church Council, three ex- 
presidents, and the two secretaries are 
among the signatories, must not be taken 
as representing the attitude of the Council 
on this question. As individual Evangelical 
Free ~Churechmen, Noneconformists, and 
Christian ministers we feel compelled to 
dissociate ourselves from this most deplor- 
able example of religious intolerance, which, 
in our judgment, is injurious alike to the best 
interests of the Evangelical Free Church 
movement, to Nonconformity, and true 
Christianity, as well as the educational 
interests of the town. 


Signed :— 

J. COOPER, Wesleyan. 

DAVID S. LEES, Primitive Methodist. 

D. M. DAviss, Baptist. 

A. H. H. ORGAN, Congregationalist. 

EDWARD W. Lewis, Congregationalist. 

ROBERT CURSON, Primative Methodist. 

D. M. RowLanbs, Presbyterian (Frank- 
well). “an 


. Shrewsbury, Feb, 16, 
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THE INFLUENCE OF THOUGHT 
ON CHARACTER. 


We have received from Mr. Bertram 


Talbot an exceedingly helpful little paper- 


with the above title, the four pages of 
which open out and«show on the back, 
printed down a long single column with a 
red border (such as might be mounted on 
a card to be hung in constant view), the 
series of notable sentences, under the title 
«‘Remember!” which we print below. 

We are glad to be allowed to print the 
following passages from Mr. Talbot’s 
paper, and warmly commend the whole of 
it to the attention of our readers :— 

If the assertions and precepts quoted 
overleaf proclaim a truth, it is surely as 
momentous as it is fundamental. And, 
coming as they do from, among others, 
the leaders of three of the greatest 
spiritual systems of religion in the world, 
supported by utterances of the Founder of 
Christianity himself, he must, indeed, be 
somewhat presumptuous who would 
challenge, and shortsighted who would 
under-value, such conspicuous unanimity 
among so many of humanity’s greatest 
religious teachers and brightest moral 
exemplars. Yes! Buddha, Zoroaster, Con- 
fucius and Jesus, all founders of widely 
accepted systems of religion, have borne 
witness to the incalculable influence of 
thought on character. Upon their words 
especially the serious reflection of the 
reader is earnestly invited. 

As evidence of the practical bearing 
which a firm conviction of the truth of the 
principle involved undoubtedly has on life, 
Marcus Aurelius Antoninus, the Romau 
Emperor of the second century, is cited. 
Of him the Very Rev. F. W. Farrar, 
Dean of Canterbury, in his inspiring book 
“ Seekers after God,” says :—‘ A nobler, a 
gentler, a purer, a sweeter soul—a soul 
less elated by prosperity or more constant 
in adversity—a soul more fitted by virtue, 
and chastity, and self-denial to enter into 
the eternal peace, never passed into the 
presence of its Heavenly Father.” 

Now the Emperor himself has left it 
definitely and gratefully on record that he 
learned from his mother, ‘‘abstinence not 
only from evil deeds, but even from evil 
thoughts,” and it may be safely assumed 
that the teaching of this good mother was 
not merely negative in character, but that 
she should have no small share of the 
credit for those charitable and noble 
thoughts, which, throughout his arduous 
life, her son habitually fostered in his 
heart, and of which his ‘“ Meditations ” 
afford us so many delightful illustra- 
tions. 

PRACTICAL HINTS. 


The first fact for us to realise is that we 
shall never become virtuous by chance, 
neither by drifting, nor yet by the free 
grace of God exerted against our own wills. 
Virtue implies right choosing, Personal 
mental effort is indispensable. Having 
acknowledged this, and being anxious to 
be free from the bondage of sin, we may 
pass on to the recognition of another 
truth, which indeed is the burden of the 
following quotations. All sins spring from 
evil thoughts. Admittingthese two axioms, 
we are then in a position to declare and 
intelligently carry on war against sin 
(selfishness) in all its varied forms. 

Without stopping to inquire as to the 
origin of evil, a problem fascinating but 
unfathomable, let us concern ourselves at 
once with that part of our nature ‘evil 
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touches first, for we can be held responsible 
for nothing antecedent to that.. There is 
a useful truth in that quaint saying : “ You 
may not be able to prevent a bird lodging 
on your head, but you can prevent it 
building its nest there,’ as also in that 
other suggestive simile: “Thoughts are 
like guests, we may not be entirely re- 
sponsible for their first visit, but whether 
they come again and come often, depends 
upon how we entertain them.” Hence we 
must be very careful not to encourage 
those unworthy thoughts which visit our 
hearts. Antipathy.may be thus cherished 
into malice, anger into vindictiveness, 
fear into suspiciousness, with inevitably 
disastrous consequences. Brooding over 
injuries, fostering dislike or anger in our 
hearts must be absolutely forbidden to 
occupy a moment of our time. On the 
other hand “from the broad stream of 
ideas that is constantly passing through 
our minds, we should select the noblest 
and best, and by fixing our attention on 
them cause them to grow clearer and 
brighter.” 
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While not forgetting that “evil com- 
pany doth corrupt good manners,” let us 
remember that bad books are the worst 
company. Now, “{tis not falling into 
the water, but lying in it, that drowns,” 
so we must never hesitate at once to put 
aside a book or a paper which we perceive 
suggests ungenerous, unholy, or bitter 
thoughts. For, consider! how can we 
expect to keep our minds healthy if we 
allow them to feed upon detailed accounts 
of crime or sin, whether in fact or in 
fiction. 

Finally, to successfully strive against 
sin, we all need Divine aid. 

Frequent prayer is an 
source of moral strength. “Ask and it 
shall be given unto you.” To attain a 
spiritual frame of mind for real prayer 
some definite preparation is usually 
desirable, though at times prayer is quite 
spontaneous, is the natural ‘overflowing 
of: the heart, the reaching out of the soul 
to the Great Spirit-Father. But after the 
distracting and perhaps harassing duties 
of the day, such is probably very far from 
the condition of our mind; it is well 
therefore to read and ponder one or other 
inspiring passage of Scripture, Hymn, or 
page of true devotional literature, previous 
toactual prayer. Though the Bibleabounds 
with precious gold of the highest spiritual 
worth, we must not shut our eyes to the 
fact that there are quartz and earth mixed 
with the gold. It is wise therefore to 
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keep a book of extracts or at least of 


references ; and, as the same thing does 
not appeal to all alike, it is best for each 
to make his own selection of what he feels 
to be suitable and helpful to him. 


There are other wise words in Mr. 
Talbot’s paper, and we may add here that 
while the making of such a book of ex- 
tracts as Mr. Talbot suggests is extremely 
helpful, and of the deepest interest, there 
are for those who are not disposed for 
such work a number of books published, 
and three especially of which we are glad 
to remind our readers. These three, which 
contain a page of readings for every day 
in the year, may all be had from Essex 
Hall :— 

Day Unto Day. 
Association, Boston, 1871. 3s.) 


(American Unitarian. 
‘4A sullen day will clear again—Herrich. 


Dairy Srrencra For Dairy NeEeps. 
Edited by Mrs. Tileston. (Roberts Bros., 
Boston. 1884, 4s. 6d.) 

A Boor or Darty Srreneru. Edited 
by V. D. Davis, B.A. (Philip Green, 5, 
Essex-street, Strand, W.C, 3s. 6d. or 5s.) 

We understand that Mr. Talbot has 
generously offered copies of his paper to 
ministers throughout the country, that 
through them it may be _ brought 
especially to the notice of our-young 
people, and we are allowed to say that 
during the present week copies may be had, 
for the cost of postage (1d. for ten, 3d. for 
forty, copies), so far as the present edition 
will go, on application to Mr, Bertram 
Talbot, 86, Cromwell-avenue, Highgate, 
London, N. 


REMEMBER! 

All that we are is the result fof what 
we have thought; it is founded on our 
thoughts, it is made up of our thoughts. 
—Buddha. 

To think evil is a sin.—Zoroaster. 

Labour to purify thy thoughts; if thy 
thoughts are not ill neither will thy actions 
be so.—Confucius. 

What ought not to be done, do not even 
think of doing.—EHpictetus. 

Such as are thy habitual thoughts, such 
also will be the character of thy mind ; 
for the soul is dyed by the thoughts.— 
Marcus Aurelius Antoninus. 

Keep thy heart above all that thou 
guardest; for out of it are the issues of 
life.—Prov. iv. 23. 

We must think as if someone could and 
did gaze into our, inmost breast.—Seneca. 

Guard well thy thought; our thoughts 
are heard in Heaven.—Hdward Young. 

Whatsoever things are true... hon- 
ourable ... just... pure... of good 
report... think on these things.— 
Phil. iv. 8. 

If the spirit, which is the master, be 
kept under control, it follows of itself that. 
his servants will also be restrained. 
What does. it avail if the power, but 
not the wish, to do wrong be vanquished ?- 
— Buddha. | 

The desire, of course, precedes the act, 
and should have one’s first attention. It 
can do but little good to refuse the act 
over and over again, always leaving the 
desire unmolested, unconquered; the 
desire will continue to assert itself and 
will be almost sure to win in the long~ 
run. When the (evil) desire intrudes, it 
should be at once banished out of the 
mind.—Samuel L. Clemens. 

What one thinks to-day, he will do to- 
morrow.—lan Maclaren. 

Do good in thought—some future day, 
twill ripen into speech, and words are 
seeds which grow to deeds, none know’ 
how far they reach.—(Anon.) pave 

Let the wicked forsake his way, and the 
unrighteous man his thoughts: and let 
him .return unto the Lord, and he will 
have mercy upon him; and to our God, for 
he will abundantly pardon.—Isaiah lv. 7. 

Ex. xx. 17; Matt, v. 21’and 22; 27 and 
28; Luke vi. 43-45 ;1 Cor, xiii. . 

Watch and Pray. 


Tur vision of God as He is, to see the. 
King in His beauty, is vouchsafed not to 
science, nor to talent, but only to purity 
and love.—F, W. Robertson. . arn & 


Awnp this for comfort thou must know: 
Times that, are ill won’t still be so; 
Clouds will not ever pour down rain ; 
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JOHN RUSKIN. 
II. 


Te change. which came over the 
spiritual activity of Ruskin’s life, between 
his thirtieth and fortieth year, was due, in 
_ part, doubtless, to the influence of Carlyle. 

“It was through his writings that Ruskin 
came to see more clearly the nature of 
those social evils which hindered the “ Joy 
in widest commonalty spread” he so 
greatly cared to see triumphant in the 
world. His friendship with Carlyle began 
in 1851. In the following year the -con- 
cluding volumes of “Stones of Venice ” 
appeared ; and there in a chapter, now 
published separately, entitled ‘‘ The Nature 
of Gothic,” may be read his first impas- 
sioned appeal on behalf of the workers of 
England. Itis not a statement of their 
grievances, real or imaginary, nor a defence 
of their virtues, nor a condemnation of 
their vices. It is simply an appeal that 
they should be treated as men, not as tools 
—as thinking beings, not as parts of some 
vast machinery for the production of 
material wealth. Let those who care to 
know how an artist can speak for the toil- 
ing masses, how the cause of the worker 
can be pressed home by one who, himself 
born to a life that might have been a life 
of ease and luxury, yet recognised the 
claims of those who must toil for daily 
bread or starve—let them read that 
chapter and remember that it was written 
fifty years ago. 


The Working Men’s College. 
But it was his connection with the 


Working Men’s College in London that 
probably forced in upon him the con- 


' viction that some deep and far-reaching. 


reform was needed, before justice could be 
done, or happiness made possible to the 
great company of workers in England, at 
that time. The College was inaugurated 
in 1854. Ruskin, with Rossetti and others, 
came 'to the help of Maurice and Kingsley 
and their little band of Broad Church 
enthusiasts; and taught in the night- 
schools there. Their object was to unite 
art with labour—to bring beauty and the 
joy of all lovely things into close relation 
with the toil and struggle of daily affairs, 
inagreat city. For was not ‘“ Life without 
industry guilt ?” and was not “industry 
without art brutality?” In trying thus 
to bring use and beauty, toil and refine- 
ment, into close fellowship, Ruskin was 
led to see how hopeless it was—except to 
the few—under modern conditions, to 
reach and. to realise this ideal. 


What is Wealth ? 


Very swiftly from this time the vision of 
a great underlying injustice in commercial 
and social affairs cleared itself to his mind. 
He studied the standard writings on 
Political Economy : Mill, Fawcett, Ricardo, 
Jevons, and the rest.. Partly by vigorous 
thinking, but more by the sheer force of 
moral genius, he discerned what he after- 
wards exposed as the great initial fallacy 
of the orthodox economic ‘creed. Some- 
thing must be radically wrong in the theory, 
on which was based, and by which was 


defended, the modern system of mercantile | 


and industrial economy. It seemed to him 
that it did not work, but only fought and 
scrambled, in a selfish contest for material 
things. It did not achieve any noble 
purpose; it did not set before itself a 
worthy human ideal of life. It did not 


produce wealth for men—or if some of its | 
achievements might be so named, as 


w 


securing that which was for the weal of 


mankind, it secured this for the few only, 


while for the many it brought either life- 
long 


poverty. or weary, hopeless, ill- 
requited toil. ‘The common weal might 
sometimes, in’ some things, be attained, 
but, as often, the common woe; since 


where poverty and misery and disease and 


crime prevail in a State, none can be quite 
free from the shame, or quite safe from the 
contagion, of these things ; none can be wisely 
and justly happy while the conditions of 
life render it impossible for the vast 
majority to be so. There must be some 
fatalerror, Ruskin thought, in the accepted 
theories of mercantile and industrial life ; 
for they seemed to uphold as just, or as 
inevitable, a system under which so many 
were wretched, and where, for this delight- 
ful Art of his, no chance obtained except 
for the favoured few, and where, to large 
numbers of the people, Nature, which had 
been the source of so much of his own joy 
and inspiration, could be hardly known at 
all, in the splendour of her mountain 
solitudes, and the loveliness of woodland, 
dale, and stream. 


“Unto this Last,” &e. 

, Under this profound sense of something 
radically wrong in the social system—in 
the commercial and political life of 
England and in the whole field of human 
industry throughout the civilised world— 
Ruskin went abroad in 1859, and among 
his beloved vales of Chamounix, beautiful 
to him no more, since most of his fellows 
could never see them, he thought out for 
himself, and for us, if we can receive it, 
another and a nobler way of life. In 1860 
there was given to the world his little 
series of papers, in the Cornhill Magazine, 
published now under the title of ‘ Unto 
this Last.” The next year’ “Munera 
Pulveris” appeared ; in 1867 “Time and 
Tide,’ and ten years later ‘Fors 
Clavigera”’ was begun, and continued till 
his power to think and write was ex- 
hausted. In these volumes, with mar- 
vellous fertility of illustration and un- 
rivalled eloquence of language—some- 
times by subtle analysis and close reason- 
ing, sometimes by scathing wit, by fierce 
denunciation or impassioned appeal— 
sometimes by glowing pictures of human 
peace and gladness, yet possible to be 
realised on earth—he has uttered his 
message and proclaimed his gospel of 
social reform. 

The Artist as Prophet. 

Thus, then, the artist became the 
political philosopher, the ethical preacher, 
the religious prophet. He never ceased 
to be the artist and the devoted apostle of 
all things beautiful and fair. But, like 
William Morris, he became an economist 
for art’s sake. For art. to him was not 
merely the painting of pictures and know- 
ing how to appreciate and enjoy them. It 
was the crown and gladness of life—the 
reverent praise of creation’s noblest work. 
To be an artist was to behold and delight 
in the beauty and glory of the world, and 
to express, in human work and. life, some 
part of that radiant vision for others’ joy. 
And he saw it was impossible to achieve 
this, in any worthy or sufficing way, while 
the present. fierce competing strife of 
commerce, and the selfish greed of class 
monopoly and national jealousy prevailed. 
Therefore he turn2d. aside, in mid ¢areer, 
to face that stern, perplexing problem of 
economic reform, and, never ceased from 


wrestling with it’as long as strength to 


work remained, and intellect and heart 
were free to think and love and hope. 
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“Tam, and my father was before me, a 
violent Tory of the old school—Walter 
Scott’s school, that is to say, and Homer’s.” 
So Ruskin begins the story of his life 
when, at the age of sixty-five, he sat down 
to write of “Scenes and Thoughts perhaps 
Worthy of Memory.” And later, in the 
thirteenth letter of “Fors,” he says: 
“All the fighting in the world cannot 
make us Tories change our old opinions, 
any more than it will make you change 
your new ones.” And these will seem 
strange words from one who has wrought 
so hard to revolutionise human thought, in 
certain directions. Yet doubtless to him 
the change he tried to effect in human 
manners and methods of life was a return 
to older and simpler times. He would 
probably call it Reaction rather than 
Revolution, There was something feudal 
and old-English about him, The old times 
were better than the new. His Toryism 
was a love of Kings. He believed in the 
great man, and would like to see him in 
power once more. He loved the people 
and wished to see them happy. But he 
did not think them wise or capable of self- 
government, ‘Their cry for votes was a 
very foolish ery in his ears; and the use 
they made of what power they had seemed 
to him a proof that they ought to have 
less rather than more. He would have 
the strong man rule, and with a rod of 
iron, if need be, only the arm that swayed 
that rod of iron must itself be moved by a 
heart of love. There is the new force 
which Ruskin sought to bring into the 
world of practical human affairs—into all 
the relations of political and industrial 
life. 

A Vital Element. 

One thing, it will be found, Ruskin has 
taught us—one great and original contri- 
bution he has made to the problem of 
social regeneration: it is, that the only 
just and effective way to govern men, and 
conduct the business relationship of life, 
is through the affections. His one great 
contentionis that,if in theory or in practice 
you slight and ignore the claims of love— 
if in trade or politics, in the production or 
distribution of life’s common necessities, 
in your treatment of the child or the poor 
man or the criminal, you leave out the 
supreme human element—namely, the 
affections—then you are sure to go wrong. 
If you regard human beings—any human 
beings, however low down in the scale of 
development—as mere wealth producers 
and wage earners, and do not regard them 
as men, as brothers, as fellow mortals, 
claiming at every step, and in every 
circumstance of life, justice, sympathy, 
and love, then you are wrong, and the 
effect of your theory and the result of 
your action will be harmful, degrading, 
and disastrous, both to yourselves and to all 
those with whom you are dealing. The 
old ‘f economic man,” with his motive of 
selfish gain, and his doctrine of utility and 
expediency to guide him—this cold, 
calculating, merciless economic man of the 
old political theorists, is gone, is relent- 
lessly banished from Ruskin’s Gospel of 
social reform. And in his place stands 
the new man, the human brother, with 
his simple right of justice from all, and 
his plain duty of service to all’ And 
Ruskin’s one strenuous and uncompromis- 
ing assertion is that, not for pay, and not 
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under pressure of hard necessity, will you 
ever get the best work and the steadiest 
deyotion out of ary man. You will get 
this only when “the motive force, that is 
to say, the will or spirit of the creature, 1s 
brought to its greatest strength, -by its 
own proper fuel, namely, the affections.” 


The Old Gospel Applied. 


This was not new in the human world; 
it was very old. Jesus Christ had appealed 
to it, long centuries ago, and had based 
his ethical and religious doctrine entirely 
upon it. But it was new in the bold and 
unvarying application of it to the whole 
complex system of modern industrial life 
which Ruskin demanded. And to preach 
this ancient Christian gospel of human 
fellowship, and to live for it as best he 
could, Ruskin [gave the strength of his 
last forty years. He wore out his physical 
and mental energies, and disposed of the 
larger part of his considerable fortune, in 
the aim and the effort to drive this gospel 
home. 


A. Great Resolution. 


The words in which he declared his 
determination to do this have been often 
quoted, Let us read them once more. 
They occur in the first letter of “ Fors 
Clavigera,”’ :— 

[have listened‘to™many ingenious persons, 
who say we are better off now than ever we 
were before. I do not know how well off 
we were before; but I know positively that 
many very deserving persons of my acquaint- 
ance have great difficulty in living under 
these improved circumstances. Also, that 
my desk is fullof begging letters, eloquently 
written, either by distressed or dishonest 
people; and that we cannot be called, as a 
nation, well off, while so many of us are 
either living in honest or in yillainous 
beggary. 

For my own part, I will put up with this 
state of things, passively, not an hour 
longer. I am not an unselfish person, nor 
an Evangelical one; I have no particular 
pleasure in doing good ; neither do I dislike 
doing it so much ag to expect to be rewarded 
for it in another world. But I simply 
cannot paint, norread (norlook at minerals), 
nor do anything else that I like, and the 
very light of the morning sky, when there is 
any—which is seldom, nowadays, near 
London—has become hateful to me, because 
of the misery that I know of, and see signs 
of, when I know it not, which no imagina- 
tion can interpret too bitterly. Therefore, 
as I have said, I will endure it no longer 
quietly, but henceforward, with any few 
or many who will help, do my poor best to 
abate this misery. 

But that I may do my best I must not be 
miserable myself any longer; for no man 
who is wretched in his own heart, and 
feeble in his own work, can rightly help 
others. 


A Noble Example. 


Whatever we may think of Ruskin’s 
attempt at a constructive theory of political 
and industrial life, or of his personal 
character, withits eccentricities and want 
of balance, the real spirit of the man, the 
aim and motive purpose which controlled 
him, the sacrifice of time and talent and 
wealth which, through those years of 
unresting toil, he freely made for the sake 
of his great Ideal—these, I am assured, 
cannot appeal to usin vain. His theory 
of human society, as he tries to work it 
out im “Time and Tide” and elsewhere, 
probably will never be realised or even 
attempted in practical life. But his 
analysis of the social problem can no 
longer be ignored or even seriously ques- 
tioned. And his example of heroic 
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devotion and personal sacrifice is too 


noble and too powerful not to move men 
to follow it. 


Hope for the Future. 


In the new century to which we have 
come we may look forward in patient 
hope to see a great company of strong, 
well-equipped and capable disciples - of 
his enthusiastic spirit. When men of 
this English race, born to wealth as he 
was, or attaining to wealth as he never 
could, endowed with gifts of insight and 
power of organisation, shall cease to care 
for wealth as a theans of personal enjoy- 
ment or vulgar display, and shall no longer 
be content with mere gifts of “charity” 
out of their abundance—when they shall 
dedicate, as he did, their riches and their 
time and their talent to the cause of 
human deliverance; when, moved by 
sympathy and a strong sense of justice, 
they shall strive, in business, in politics 
and all social relations, to create a com- 
munity of service and a brotherhood of 
goodwill—shall aim to replace this hard 
and cruel strife of competition by afriendly 
and merciful and masterly fellowship of 
co-operation, then the new day of human 
peace and gladness will dawn. For these 
rich and strong and capable men will not 
work alone ; they will join hands with the 
great company of genuine democratic 
reformers, they will unite with the young 
and powerful labour party, who are now 
striving from below to work out a salva- 
tion for the toiling masses of the people. 
And then there will be peace, and in and 
through that peace justice and love will 
prosper, and the fair brotherhood of man 
will be established on the earth. 

W. J. Jupp. 


ONWARD: 


Tuo’ this small globe,be in a guide-book 
sphered, 

And only clouds and stars untravelled 
stay, 

Man pines not pent Earth’s hopeless 
prisoner, 

But makes himself thought wings for 
voyaging 

Unsubject to the sea and heating storms, 

Therewith uprising from the village place 

Of life’s to-day into Time’s awesome 
realm, 

That nooks it as the mountain may a nest, 


Thro’ all that has been bears his wond’ring 
way ; 

The heights of scripture fand great keeps 
of verse 

Where Truth her holy empire first began, 

In ever-changing panorama pass 

Instructive to his soul, and bountiful 

Of force to nerve it for fresh enterprise 

As splendent shine the future’s virgin 
tracts, 

Waiting the advent of unfearing thought 

Born to the old in generation due, 


Whose young strength shall not stationary 


mark 
The final halt of progress, but sweep on 
Tumultuously strong yet fixt of aim, 
Bearing the banners of humanity 
Ever nearer infinite light divine! 
Ernest B. Beruam, 


Ir is a heaven upon earth when a man’s 
mind rests on Providence, moves in 


Charity, and turns upon the poles of 
Truth,— Bacon, Z - a: : 
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EXPLORATIO EVANGELICA* 


Some of the most striking books on 
theological subjects in the nineteenth 
century have been written by laymen. 
Seeley’s “ Ecce Homo,” Matthew Arnold’s 
“Literature and Dogma,” Greg’s “ Creed 
of Christendom,’ and Professor T. H. 
Green’s two sermons on Paul, are a 
few instances out of many which might be 
given of important contributions made to 
theology by laymen. Without claiming 
for the present work that it is equal to the 
best of the above, it may be fairly described 
as not unworthy to be mentioned with 
them. There are dangers as well as 
advantages in the layman’s treatment of 
theology, meaning by layman not the 
opposite of minister, but one whose life’s 
work and study are concerned with some- 
thing other than theology. Dr. Gardner 
is an archeologist, and he is well aware 
both of the dangers and advantages of 
his position. “It isan astonishing sight 
to see,” he says, ‘“‘as we sometimes do, 
men of eminence in some branch of science, 
who know the danger of hasty assertion 
in their own province, entirely escape 
from the control of the scientific conscience 
when they deal with ethical and spiritual 
truth. They seem to fancy that know- 
ledge of visible and material fact can be 
gained only by self-control and _ self- 
devotion, but that knowledge of things 
invisible and spiritual is obvious to every 
one.” Great and admirable as were Mr. 
Gladstone and Professor Huxley, they 
make us rather afraid of the layman in 
theology. The one sets out light-heartedly 
to prove the scientific truth of the first 
chapter of Genesis, ignorant of what the 


best critics had to say against him, and - 


relying on arguments and evidence which 
he would never have ventured to use in 
the House of Commons in connection with 
any political question of | importance. 
The other sets out light-heartedly to 
deny the invisible and spiritual because 
it is not immediately obvious, forgetting 
that if the knowledge of visible fact and 
natural law can be gained only by self- 
control and long self-devotion, a discipline 
not identical but at least as searching 
may be necessary if we are to speak with 
authority about the soul and God. 

On the other hand, Dr. Gardner rightly 
sees his advantages when he says :— 

My daily work and my means of living are 
in no way connected with the acceptance of 
this or that system of belief. A layman’s 
only excuse for writing about religion is that 
he finds the subject of absorbing interest, 
and that he is able to survey the history of 
religion with faculties trained in other 
fields of observation. ee 
Dr. Gardner does not intrude his archer. 
ology upon us. In the hands of Professor 
Sayce and Professor Ramsay, it becomes 
despotic, claiming to be the one supreme 
means of discovering historic truth. With 
Dr. Gardner it has been a discipline 
strengthening the mind; it is not an 
obsession closing the mind to other 
methods of investigation. 

Dr. Gardner’s book contains many 
suggestive and interesting remarks, but it 
is a book which itis very difficult to review, 
It has no clear definite teaching, it comes 
to no satisfactory conclusion. It is ex- 
ploration without discovery. The writer 


* © Exploratio Evangelica.” B Percy Gardner, 
Litt,D, A, and ©. Black, 15g) 
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himself insists in the Preface on this fact» 
so that we have no reason to complain. 
The present work cannot fairly be called 
destructive ; nor is it primarily constructive, 
but rather critical. It may, perhaps, most 
appropriately be compared to the operations 
which precede construction, to the investi- 
gation of the ground and the digging’ of 
trenches with a view to foundations. 

Wehave todeal, then, witha sympathetic 
criticism of historic Christianity. It is 
criticism of the peculiarly modern kind, 
which sees no historic foundation for the 
orthodox creeds, but which finds endless 
spiritual truth in them. On the negative 
side Dr. Gardner is nearly as sceptical as 
Dr. Martineau. “The only part of the 
life recorded by the Synoptists which can 
fairly claim a historical character begins 
with the calling of Peter and ends with 
the crucifixion.” Commenting elsewhere 
on the untrustworthiness of the Gospels, 
he says : ‘‘ Few, indeed, had reached that 
stage of veneration for fact at which a 
historian accepts on evidence a tale which 
conflicts with cherished beliefs, and 
rejects for the want of evidence a tale which 
has an acceptable moral.” And in another 
place he says: “As regards the teaching 
of Jesus we are by no means ill-informed. 
As regards the events of his life wé are 
unable in the present state of our know- 
ledge to discern between fact and fable, 
but events strictly miraculous rest on no 
sufficient evidence.” It is evident from 
these quotations that all the miraculous 
presuppositions of orthudoxy are incredi- 
ble to the writer. 

But the book is not written in order 
to drive home a merely negative argu- 
ment. Rather it would be true to say 
that the real work of the writer begins 
where negative criticism eaves off. It 
is here that we feel the book most 
wanting in definiteness and unity, and 
at the same time most suggestive. The 
writer is dealing with what we believe 
to be the pressing religious problem of 
our time. Here are creeds and articles 
presupposing and resting upon a supposed 
series of events which as unbiassed 
historical students we don’t believe ever 
happened. Nevertheless, these creeds and 
articles have ministered to the spiritual 
life of millions, and evidently express 
something which is felt to be true and 
which has nothing to do with historical 
events. 

How are we to reject the untrue history 
and preserve the true idea? ‘ What we 
have to learn,” says Dr. Gardner, “is to 
give to history that which belongs to 
history, and to idea that which belongs to 
idea. It is for critical history to deter- 
mine the character of the writings of early 
Christianity, their origin and the medium 
in which the writers lived. And it is for a 
sane theology to preserve for the lasting 
. good of mankind the noble ideas as to 
God and man and the Founder of our 
religion, which the evangelists embodied 
to the best of their ability in narrative.” 
With this principle we entirely agree. 
Dr. Gardner’s continual insistence upon 
_ this would by itself make us grateful for 
his book. “The solution,’ he says, 
“seems to me to be a matter of infinite 
_ difficulty,” and the solution he certainly 
does not give us. On the one hand, he 
sees that an orthodoxy is insecure which 
rests the foundation of its faith on sup- 
posed historic facts, the evidence for which 
would be held insufficient to prove the 
most insignificant fact of ancient history. 


On the other hand, he sees that a Theism 
which rests merely on the individual reason, 
conscience, and feeling, and which ignores 
the witness of history, is, if not insecure, at 
least very imperfect. Religion resting on 
false history is in continual danger: re- 
ligion unconnected with history is almost 
always unproductive, weak and egotistic. 
Of the two positions Dr. Gardner sympa- 
thises most with the former. Religion 
resting on false history did not matter as 
long as that history was generally be- 
lieved. 


It is likely that those who held to the 
Virgin birth in the early centuries of Chris- 
tianity were less'in the wrong on the whole 
than those who rejected it. It was a some- 
what crude attempt to explain the nature 
of the Founder. As such it naturally par- 
takes of the materialism which he seems to 
have constantly rebuked. 


That statement gives us much insight 
into Dr. Gardner’s views. It was more 
important that people should have a 
real reverence for Jesus than that 
they should know the details of his 
birth, So far as the Incarnation 
was truly believed, and so far as it 
gave men a deeper reverence for Jesus, it 
was a religious influence, although based 
on false history. The explanation of the 
false history is that it was a symbolic 
materialised expression. of a genuine 
reverence. But at the present day this 
false history is in the way: it sometimes 


‘hinders reverence, it often hinders belief. 


There must be a restatement of doctrine, 
a translation of the creeds into terms of 
modern thought. ‘ 
Christianity in early days showed its 
wonderful power of adaptability. 


The doctrines which conquered the world 
were those set forth by the authors 
of the Fourth Gospel and the Pauline 
Epistles. They accomplished their task 
by taking up into Christianity the main 
religious ideas of the Hellenistic world; 
baptising them, soto say, in the name of 
the Master, and sending them forth on a 
fresh plane of influence amongst men. 


A universal religion became possible 
through the general acceptance of Greek 
ideas and Greek culture. Christianity 
expressed itself through this language, 
and poured its spirit into these moulds. 
To-day “the spread. of physical and 
historic science has brought. the minds 
not only of Europeans and Americans 
but of Indians and Japanese on to a new 
level. Once more a vast field is being 
smoothed out in which a common religion 
may strike its roots. And this field can 
only be occupied by the religion of Christ.” 

A series of doctrines which will contain 
all that is true in the Incarnation and the 
Atonement, and which will so far from 
conflicting with the principles of modern 
science and historical evidence, actually 
speak through them, this is what the 
writer seems to desire. It is an ideal to 
attract us all. The doctriual poverty of 
liberal Theism is very great; even worse is 
our frequent indifference to the root ideas, 
the spiritual truths contaiued in orthodox 
statements. Dr. Gardner’s book may be 
salutary, if painful reading, for the orthodox 
in giving them a clearer idea of the weak- 
ness of thier historic foundation. But it is 
no less salutary for ourselves. It makes us 
realise our poverty, and it calls us to a 
deeper understanding. of religion through 
the study of the truths of orthodoxy. 


H. Gow. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
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“CHRISTIANITY, THE RELIGION 
OF THE INCARNATION.” 


Sir,—As. the writer of the notes on 
“ Christianity, the Religion of the Incar- 
nation,’ whose appearance in the Seed 
Sower for January seems to have surprised 
Mr. Lloyd, may I be permitted a word in 
reply ? 

With every respect for Mr. Lloyd’s 
theological acumen, I would suggest that 
he is a good deal too absolute in laying 
down “what the Incarnation really is.” 
He quotes the Rev. J. F. di Bruno and 
the Bishop of Gloucester, who affirm 
that the Incarnation presupposes or im- 
plies the miraculous birth of Christ—and 
that, no doubt, is one interpretation of 
the doctrine; but suppose we invoke an 
even higher authority than either of those 
which commend themselves to Mr. Lloyd 
—suppose we find the essence of that 
doctrine in such words as ‘“ He that hath 
seen me, hath seen the Father,” ‘ Believe 
me that I am in the Father and the Father 
in me,” “At that day ye shall know that 
IT am in wy Father, and ye in me, and I 
in you,” and a whole host of ‘similar 
utterances, all of them occuriing in the 
Fourth Gospel], whose author deliberately 
omits any reference to a supernatural 
birth? If Mr. Lloyd’s contention—that 
Unitarians must not adopt the doctrine 
of the Incarnation in a spiritual form 
because Orthodoxy holds it in a material 
and to us distasteful form—be pressed to 
its logical issue, we shall soon be warned 
against speaking of God as “the Father,” 
because the creeds interpret that term as 
meaning the First Person in the Trinity. 

For the encouragement of those who, 
like myself, feel that the doctrine of the 
Incarnation must forever remain the 
central feature of ‘every spiritual form 
of Christian theology, however much 
advanced or rationalised, and in order to 
show that the definition of that doctrine 
to which Mr. Lloyd refers is not the only 
legitimate one, I would ask to be allowed 
to quote some testimony on the other 
side. 

In his remarkable Hulsean lectures on 
“The Gospel of the Atonement,” Arch- 
deacon Wilson expresses himself to the 
following effect :— 


‘*Tn Christ, man’s essential unity with the 


divine nature is made evident, and can 


never again be called in question.’’ ‘‘ The 
Incarnation was a revelation of the Father 
in the human limitations of a sinless 
Christ.’ ‘“‘It is humanity, it is all men, 
not one alone, in whom the life of God is 
shown.’’? ‘No one can fail to notice that 
the Incarnation is assuming, in theological 
preaching and teaching, the place which 
not long ago was taken by the Atonement. 
The doctrine of the Incarnation is replacing 
the doctrine of the Atonement.”’ 

In Professor Percy’s Gardner’s search- 
ing and scholarly volume ‘ Exploratio 
Evangelica,” I find this :-— 

‘¢ A critic in our own day y . . cannot 
accept the doctrine of the miraculous birth 
without allowing his intellect to take, in 
relation to Christian history, a line which 
he would repudiate in dealing with other 
history ; but be eannot entirely give up 
the doctrine of the Incarnation without 
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great spiritual loss.’’ ‘‘ If the willof Jesus 
was in perfect harmony with that of the 
Father in heaven, that would at once con- 
stitute an Incarnation, and enable us, as it 
were, to see the Divine will acting under 
human conditions, and yet remaining 
divine.”’ 

Last Christmas that well-known and 
devout writer, “ J. B.,” in his weekly article 
in the Christian World, surrendered with 
scarcely any reserve the non-human 
descent of Christ, speaking of “ that mar- 
vellous legend of God’s birth into our 
world”? as common to almost every tribe 
of man in yarious versions, and called 
that legend “the husk holding the 
deepest and dearest truth of our race— 
namely, the doctrine of the Immanence of 
God which, under the name of the Christian 
Incarnation, “thoughtful minds are every- 
where welcoming as at once the highest 
philosophy, while at the same time the 
essence of the New Testament Gospel.” 

And, finally, I find one whose guidance 
readers of Tur InQquirER may prefer even 
to that of the Bishop of Gloucester—Dr. 
Martineau—thus quoted in Mr. Odgers’ 
paper on “Dr. Martineau and Unit- 
arianism ””? :— 

In Christ alone is the reconciliation per- 
fect between the human and the Divine. 
But the same two natures meet in us all; 
and he is but the exemplar of a perpetual 
incarnation, of a living and constant union 
with our humanity. 

Compare also, in part I. of the sermon, 
“Christ, the Divine Word,” this explicit 
statement :— 

If, in Christ, this divine margin was not 
simply broader than elsewhere, but spread 
till it covered the whole soul, and brought 
the human race into moral coalescence with 
the Divine, then was God not merely 
represented by a foreign and resembling 
being ; but personally there, giving expres- 
sion to His spiritual nature. ' 

T still hold that it is what these utter- 
ances agree in affirming that constitutes 
the doctrine of the Incarnation, and 
justifies the use of the term. I have, of 
course, no objection whatever to being a 
heretic ; but I venture to think that Iam 
a heretic in such good compauy as to com- 
pensate me for being excluded from the 
Churches represented by Mr. Lloyd’s 
authorities on the one hand, and from a 
certain type of Unitarian orthodoxy on 
the other. J. WARSCHAUER. 

Feb. 24. 

a nd 

THE UNRIGHTEOUS STEWARD. 

S1r,—I know not if Tue InquiIRER or its 
correspondents who are interested in the 
Unjust Steward will be willing to accept 
a suggestion from one who has long since 
ceased to be a Unitarian; but as the 
matter has always interested me, and has 
no theological bearing, I venture to offer 
for consideration some points in which I 
think the real key of the parable must 
be looked for. 

We call it the parable of the Unjust 
Steward, and the name seems so appro- 
priate that we almost overlook the fact 
that the epithet “Unjust Steward” is 
actually given to the leading character by 
our Lord himself, so that we might fancy 
that it had been applied afterwards and 
become traditional in consequence of 
what we are told about his doings. It is 
important, however, to put ourselves in 
the position of our Lord’s first hearers, 
and not only weigh the very words he 
uses, but consider what they must have 
implied in that day. When our Lord (in 
verse 8) used the expression “the Un- 
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just Steward,’ he simply applied the 
usual epithet to a character which was 
very well known in those days. As soon 
as he had uttered the first words “ There 
was a certain rich man, which had a 
steward,” all who listened to him must 
have fully expected the sort of character 
he was about to describe. There is 
another passage in the New Testament 
which shows this, or would do so if it 
were only properly translated, but even 
the Revisers have failed to see the point 
of it. In 1 Cor. iv. 2 we read, “It is re- 
quired in stewards that a man be found 
faithful” ; which we in these days take 
to mean “it is expected in stewards.” The 


‘true meaning of the Greek, however, is 


“Tt is a thing much sought for in stewards 
that some one should be found who is 
faithful.” Three centuries ago our Eng- 
lish word “require” did not mean to 
demand. Luther translates the verse very 
happily, ‘Nun sucht man nicht mehr an 
den Haushaltern, denn dass sie treu 
erfunden werden.” 'The same sentiment, 
as applied to spiritual stewardship, is 
expressed by our Lord himself in 
Luke xii. 42, where in our English Testa- 
ments we lose the force of the Greek dea, 
“Who, in all the world, is that faithful 
and wise steward,’ &c. It was much 
sought for, but it was very little expected. 
Places of trust in the ancient world were 
extremely difficult to fill satisfactorily; 
and I doubt not many of your readers are 
much better qualified than myself to tell 
of the extortions of Roman governors, the 
farming of revenues, and the oppression, 
corruption, and cruelty which those 
practices gave rise to. 

A man in a place of trust had only to 
fear dismissal if any one could catch the 
ear of his employer and point out that he 
was cheating him. And this is what 
occurred in the present case. The lord 
calls the steward to account and tells him 
he must be no longer steward. Then 
comes the crisis. What is the dismissed 
steward to do? Here is the point where I 
think the story is a little misunderstood. 
It is no time now to cheat his master, for 
his master has just given him notice that 
he will require a strict account of his 
stewardship. He is a bad fellow, just like 
the majority of stewards, but his master is 
really the one man,who must be satisfied 
to the full. He can only cheat himself, 
and this, accordingly, is what he does. 
The revenues are farmed, and he must pay 
the master what he has contracted to pay ; 
but he may let off easily the debtors of his 
master’s estate in order to secure their 
friendship and help in future. This he 
does quite under his master’s eye ; there is 
no concealment about it; ‘and the lord 
commended the unjust steward because he 
had done wisely.” Of course the iord, who 
was one of “the children of this world,” 
would never have commended the man for 
doing him an injury. 

With this explanation there is nothing 
to shock us even in verse 9: “ Make to 


yourselves friends with the unrighteous | 


mammon ”—the wealth which, indeed, you 
had no right to, but since it is now yours, 
you can bestow it graciously and make 
friends with it; for you will need them 
some day. It is a prudential warning, and 
not at all unlike our Lord’s teaching in 
other places where he shows that prudence 
has a spiritual value. 
JAMES GAIRDNER. 
West View, Pinner, Feb. 17. 


P.S.—I should like to say that the 


es 


theory that the steward cheated himself 
and not his master was suggested to me 
many years ago by a learned friend long 
since deceased, and the more I have 
thought of it the more it has approved 
itself to me as the right explanation. 


[ We have received several other interest- 
ing letters on this subject, out another 
discussion, which has a first claim, is 
making such demands upon our space, 
that we cannot publish anything more, 
at least for the present, on this parable,— 
Ep. Inq. } 

a 
POLITICS AND RELIGION. 

Sir,—As you ale opening your columns 
to a discussion of the question how the 
Unitarian cause may be made to flourish 
better in the present century than in the 
past, I venture to address a few words to 
you. I will confine this letter to one 
point—namely, to urge an abandonment 
of the practice of amalgamating religion 
and politics. I submit that every Unit- 
arian should adopt the principle that in 
exercising his rights as a citizen he should 
abstain from any act which may appear 
to implicate his co-religionists in his pro- 
ceedings; and every minister should 
pledge himself not to employ for political 
purposes the position of influence which 
is accorded to him for religious purposes, 
I would further add that, inasmuch as THE 
InguIRER is regarded as the organ of the 
Unitarian body, the Editor should make it 
a matter of honour not to take advantage 
of his position in order to advocate his 
own political views. I regret to see that 
in the leading article in your last issue 
—namely that of Feb. 23—you take one 
side strongly in the coming election of the 
London County Council. Such articles 
are calculated to repel from the Unitarian 
body all adherents of the opposite party. 
And may I ask what Unitarianism has to 
do with the questions at issue in this con- 
test ? The Progressives wish to apply to 
Parliament for an Act imposing a tax on 
ground-rents, and declaring that all pro- 
visions in leases which stipulate that the 
lessee shall bear all future taxes shall be 
void so far as regards this new tax, They 
also wish to buy up the undertakings of 
the Water Companies, and apparently upon 
ternis less liberal to the owners than those 
usually adopted when Parliament sanc- 
tions the compulsory purchase of private 
property. The Moderates oppose these 
proposals. I see herein certain financial 
and juristic questions, but nothing what- 
ever that has the slightest connection with 
Unitarianism ; but I see that stockholders 
in the Water Companies and owners of 
ground-rents are sure to be repelled from 
the Unitarian body when they see that by 
joining it they strengthen the hands of 
their political opponents who wish to pass 
measures which prejudice them financially. 

A. D. Tyssen. 

59, Priory-road, N.W., Feb. 23. 


Essex Harn Temperance Assoctia- 
t1ion.—Owing to the numerous meetings 
arranged for Whit Week, it has been 
found necessary to arrange for the annual 
meeting of the Essex Hall Temperance 
Association to be held on Whit Monday 
evening, May 27, in the Council Room of 
Essex Hall. The committee hope that all 
members and sympathisers with their 
work will make a special effort to be 
present, Te 
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SOUTH AFRICAN WOMEN AND 
CHILDREN’S DISTRESS FUND. 


An appeal for contributions to the 
South African Women and Children’s 
Distress Fund will, we trust, meet with a 
generous response from all parts of the 
country. The following are particulars of 
what has been done, and what it is hoped 
to do, by the managers of the Fund, 
which was established last December :— 


A provisional committee was formed, and 
later in the month Miss Hobhouse went out 
to South Africa to ascertain the extent and 
nature of the distress, and what relief was 
desirable or even possible while the war 
was still going on. j 

Miss Hobhouse estimates that at the 
lowest computation there are some 10,000 
women and children detained in the various 
camps, nearly all of whom are in want of 
everything save the absolute necessaries of 
life.. Friends in Capetown and elsewhere 
are doing what they can, but their resources 
are limited, and Miss Hobhouse found that 
the offer of help from sympathisers in the 
Mother Country was welcomed with grati- 
tude, and even with emotion, by the Dutch 
colonists. : ; 

After a few weeks at Capetown Miss 
Hobhouse started on Jan. 22 for Bloem- 
fontein, with the’ sanction of Sir Alfred 
Milner and Lord Kitchener, taking with her 
a truck load (conveyed carriage free by the 
kindness of the authorities), containing all 
the clothing collected at Capetown, and 
£200 worth of foodstuffs. From Bloem- 
fontein she will try to visit the,women’s 
camps at Kimberley, Edenburg, Kronstadt, 
Norvals Pont, Springfontein,, and _ else- 
where. She hopes eventually to get per- 
mission to go into the Transvaal. 

Whilst thanking those whose prompt and 

generous response has enabled us to make so 
good'a start, we now confidently appeal to a 
wider public to contribute to the fund, so 
that our delegate may not find herself 
empty-handed in the presence of much 
misery. : 
The appeal is signed by K. E Farrer, hon. 
treasurer, 3, Whitehall-court, S.W., and 
F. W. Lawrence, hon. secretary, Mansfield 
House, Canning Town, EH, to either of 
whom contributions may be sent, and it is 
endorsed by the Marchioness of Ripon, 
Mrs. Leonard Courtney, Mrs. Humphry 
Ward, Mr. Herbert Spencer, Mr. Pass- 
more Hdwards, Canon Scott Holland, and 
others. 

A special Committee, of which Lady 
Osborne Morgan is president, and Miss 
EH. D. Bradby, hon. secretary, is charged 
with the provision of clothing for the 

Boer women and children detained in the 
camps. The following particulars are from 
the appeal of this Committee :— 

Ladies forming sewing circles can obtain 

parcels of cut-out garments. 
- New clothes, materials, and money, may 
be sent. to Miss E. D. Bradby, 19, Linden- 
gardens, Bayswater, London, W., who will 
be glad to give further information. 

Old clothes, which should be both good 
-and clean, or they are not worth sending 
‘out, to Mrs. Mackail, 6, Pembroke-gardens, 
‘London, W. ~ 

‘Provincial centres have been formed in 
Birmingham, Bradford, Manchester, and 
other towns. 

The Committee have issued a first report 
of their labours, which can be obtained by 
forwarding a stamped and addressed wrapper 
to Miss Bradby, whose address is given 
above. 


WHEN a man lives with God his voice 
shall be as sweet as the murmur of the 
brook and the rustle of the corn— 
‘Emerson. . 


-bringers of light and joy to 


THE CHILDREN’S COLUMN, 


ae : 


Last week, in our talk about “ blind- 
ness,” I said that the best way to over- 
come the worst sort of blindness, our 
spiritual blindness, is to try and help one 
another ; and that if we wish to know God 
and feel Him near to us, we must try and 
live pure and unselfish lives and be 
those 
around us. 

And nowlam going to tell you about 
one way of doing this. Of course you all 
know about it; but we can none of us be 
reminded too often how important it is. It 
is by trying to be good-natured. 

I think I hear some little girl or boy say- 
ing, “Oh, that’s very easy,” or “ That’s such 
a little thing, it can’t make any. difference 
to anybody else.” Put just wait a little 
and let us think about it. Is it such a 
little thing ? and is it so easy ? 

No doubt it is very easy sometimes. 
When we get up on a beautifully bright 
sunny day, feeling thoroughly happy, and 
go off to school knowing our lessons and 
do not get into trouble over them; and 
then when we come home everything goes 
right, we get ali we want, playing the 
games we like, and being allowed to take 
our favourite part in them: then being 
good-natured is easy and seems a very 
little thing. 

But our days are not always like that, nor 
do JI think it would be good for us if they 
were. 

I am afraid we wake some morn- 
ings feeling cross before anything has 
happened to vex us; and so we go on all 
through the day, feeling sure the fault 
lies with somebody else, with cross looks on 
our faces, speaking crossly to every one 
about us, and, perhaps, what is worse still, 
making those around: us cross too, until 
there seems no sunshine or joy about us 
at all. 

Is it so easy and such a little thing to 
be good-natured then ? 

Some people are naturally much more 
good-natured than others, seeming to find 
it quite easy to be always bright and happy. 


‘Wherever they come, they bring bright- 


ness and gladness with them, and their 
presence seems to spread sunshine all 
around. 

What a blessing such people are in the 
world! And, children, it is in the power 
of each one of you to become such a 
blessing. 

I have heard of a Sunday-school class 
of little children who had been having a 
lesson ou ‘“Good-nature,” and they had 
been talking with their teacher about the 
difference it made when those around them 
were happy and good-natured, when one 
little girl said, ‘Oh, wouldn’t it be nice if 
every one was like that, and no one ever 
got in a temper and said unkind things ? 
Why, it would make the world quite 
different!” The teacher asked them if 
they would like to try for a week not 
getting cross with anyone in their homes 
or at school, but being always happy and 
good-natured. They all said they would. 
And on the next Sunday when they met 
together again, the first thing they said was, 
“ We did try, and it has made such a differ- 
ence,” and one little girl said it had been 
the happiest week in her life. 

They had each had one or two failures, 
of course; they could scarcely expect to 
start right away not apswering back, nor 
speaking unkind words, nor teasing their 


younger brothers and sisters, nor refusing 
to give up something their playfellows 
might want. But they had all tried, and 
found that it was worth while. It made 
the days brighter and happier, and not 
only for themselves but also for their 
brothers and sisters and school-fellows. 

And when they had told their teacher 
all -about it, the children wanted to 
know if they should try again the next 
week, So I fancy they must have found 
some happiness in it, don’t you? 

Have you ever noticed that when 
people are angry they generally speak in a 
very loud voice ? 

I think if you were to try when anyone 
said something you didn’t hike, instead of 
getting angry and answering back in that 
way, probably saying something that you 
would be sorry for afterwards, just to 
speak very gently, you would find that your 
angry feeling would soon pass away. 

And have you ever thought that it takes 
two tomake a quarrel ? Try and remember 
that, and make up your minds always to 
speak gently when you feelangry, and ina 
whisper when you are very angry, or not to 
speak at all, and I think you will find in 
time that nobody will try to quarrel with 
you. So by being gentle and good-natured, 
you come to help others too. 

Does it do any good to getangry? No, 
but generally a great deal of harm, because 
we say things we don’t mean, without 
thinking what it may lead to, and then 
when our anger has passed away we are 
sorry for it. How many quarrels would 
ue stopped if we could only remember 
this. 

Nothing is so catching as bright and 
happy good-nature; it is as beautiful as 
sunshine in the world, and helps others to 
be good. Do you remember those words 
Jesus spoke when preaching to the people, 
“Be ye therefore perfect, even as your 
Father who is in Heaven is perfect” ? It 
will help us, and we shall help others, 
more than we often think possible, if we 
begin by trying to be unselfish and happy 
and good-natured. Axtson Hatt. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 

To PusiisHprs.—[All Books, &c., sent to THe 
InNQuirER will be acknowledged under this head, 
with name of publisher and price, if supplied. The 
necessities of our space, however, compel us to limit 
the number selected for critical notice and review]. 

Resurrection. -A Novel by Leo Tolstoy. 
Translated by Mrs. Aylmer Maude. 6d. 
(Simpkin, Marshall and Co.) 

A Dynamic Faith. By R. M. Jones, 
M.A., D.Litt. 2s. 6d. (Headley Brothers.) 

Quakerism im England: Its Present 
Position.. By E. Grubb, M.A. 6d. 
(Headley Brothers.) 

The Society of Friends: Its Faith and 
Practice. By J. 8. Rowntree. ls. 6d. 
(Headley Brothers.) 

Review of Reviews, Harper's, Woman at 
Home, Good Words, Sunday Magazine, 
Cornhill, Monthly Review, Nineteenth 
Century. 


In a note last week on the volume of 
translations from Zschokke made by the 
Queen’s command, and published with the 
title ‘Meditations on Death and 
Eternity” in 1862, we regret to find that 
we were in error, but are glad that it 
was an error, when we stated that the 
book had long been out of print. On 
inquiry from Messrs. Kegan Paul, Trench, 
Tribner and Co. we find that it has not 
been out of print and that the last edition 
issued was in 1891. 
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LONDON, MARCH 2, 1901. 


A BUDDHIST MANIFESTO. 


A noraBLE manifesto, addressed to 
“* all the icclesiastics in the world,” by 
the Buddhists of Japan, and dealing 
with “the Chinese Emergency,’ has 
reached us, and although it is dated 
October of last year, it has, so far as 
our knowledge goes, received little 
attention in this country. Keclesiastics 
of the great Christian Churches are 
not, indeed, apt to receive with very 
good grace advice or exhortation from 
teachers of any of the other religions of 
the world ; but it would be difficult for 
any humble-minded Christian to find in 
this Japanese address anything at 
which to take offence ; and the substan- 
tive proposals of the address are such 
as have been made from other quarters 
nearer home. Coming from this un- 
expected quarter they carry additional 
weight and a peculiar interest, and in 
any case are deserving of the most 
respectful hearing. 

We propose, therefore, to print in 
full the latter part of the address, but 
from the length of the document are 
obliged to summarise its earlier passages. 
That the Buddhists of Japan should 
have set an example to the preachers of 
Christianity, in China, by declining to 
demand compensation for the damage 
done to one of their temples, appears to 
us particularly noteworthy. 

The address opens with a reference 
to the dreadful confusion and social 
distress caused by recent events in 
China, and affirms that while schemes 
for the amelioration of the condition of 
the Middle Kingdom must be looked for 
as the result of negotiations between the 
proper authorities of China and the 
Powers, yet the work of eradicating the 
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roots of evil and consolidating the per- 
manent welfare and peace of the country 
must be in the hands of the propa- 
gandists of religion. Therefore it is 
that the followers of BuppHa make this 
appeal to other teachers of religion 
throughout the world. 

They believe that fundamentally the 
higher religions of the world are at one, 
those, namely, which are based upon 
the principles of love for mankind, and 
in which that principle is utilised ‘‘ to 
destroy the darkness of life and to 
deliver myriads from sin and distress.” 
To that great principle the propagators 
of religion must be always true. If 
they should be led, for any reason, to 
seek other ends, to implicate themselves 
in human ambition or intrigue, they 
would be proved disloyal to their foun- 
dation principle. 

A warm tribute is then paid to the 
earnestness of Christian missionary 
work in China, which may be traced 
back for more than a thousand years, 
and to the social, educational, and 
charitable agencies which have grown 
out of that work. Recognising their 
own responsibility, the Buddhists of 
Japan have recently set themselves to 
follow that example. 

But while the Christian Missions in 
China have had great results, it is 
unfortunately the fact that they have 
been met by strong antipathy and dis- 
trust, which have led to violent and 
cruel outbreaks on the part of the 
Chinese. Yet the character of that 
people is such that ‘‘ they were not 
originally hostile to foreigners or to 
foreign religion: they were on the con- 
trary signalised from the olden. time 
as a people remarkable for the tolerance 
which absolutely deterred them from 
rising in arms in religious collision.” 
Why, then, it is asked, this unexpected 
attitude towards the Christian mis- 
sionaries, and such an outbreak of a 
violent anti-religious spirit ? 

The answer is found in the unfortu- 
nate impression made by the conduct 
of missionaries in certain respects. 
And from this point we print the re- 
mainder of the address in full. 


Certain Conduct of Missionaries in China 
Deprecated. 

Whenever we reflect upon these cir- 
cumstances we cannot but express our pro- 
found regret for the deeds of the mission- 
aries in China. In investigating the 
cause of the anti-religious spirit of the 
Chinese, we find that apprehension and 
terror entertained towards the foreign 
missionaries were virtually the origin of 
their implacable hostility. They have 
perceived that these missionaries have 
secured for themselves an immunity cal- 
culated to subvert their established 
customs and manners; they have also 
recognised in their attitude a tendency to 
ignore the statutes of the country, and a 
desire to accomplish the most selfish ends 
by the oppression of the Chinese Govern- 
ment and people. They have, moreover, 
supposed that the foreign evangelists in 
China have arrogated to themselves the 
power of protecting the followers of their 
creed in utter disregard of the latter’s 
criminality under the laws of the State, 


~ 


whereas non-believers, though legally 
innocent, were frequently entrapped into 
acrime. Under these circumstances they 
were led to the conclusion that the foreign 
missionaries in China have been exerting 
their energies for the accomplishment of 
a certain obnoxious ambition by stirring 
up the unprincipled rabble of the country, 
and, with this object in view, made their 
chapels and cathedrals a sort of asylum 
for criminals: The Chinese began to 
entertain the idea that the missionaries 
were intimately connected with the foreign 
policy. of their own countries, and that 
having made themselves instrumental in 
carrying out the intrigues of their own 
Governments they must have laboured for 
some sinister design, such as the extension 
of territory, along with the development 
of commerce. They saw with grave 
apprehension that in respect of foreign 
machinations the missionaries were the 
first to come, followed by Consuls, with 
generals at their backs; and they have 
feared that behind a man who had come 
with a Bible in his hand stood a warrior 
armed with a spear and a sword. 


The Dread of Foreign Intervention. 


They have apprehended that the result 
of all these intrusions would be claims 
for compensation, plunder of territory, and 
what not, the final settlement of the affair 
being only reserved for the country with 
every indication for its entire subversion. 
With such apprehension and terror it is 
quite natural that they should entertain a 
strong prejudice against foreign religion. 
It seems tous that this motive or spirit 
has virtually led the Chinese to the organi- 
sation of the Boxers’ society; and this 
feeling having strengthened itself within 
the bosom of the Celestials, eventually 
brought about those disturbances which 
have been going on since last spring when 
incidents occurred involving the political 
authority of the central government in 
dispute. The violence and cruelty perpe- 
trated by the Chinese really deserve to be 
deprecated with the utmost indignation, 
but when we turn our thoughts deep into 
their heart, we are almost unable to 
avoid a feeling of quasi-sympathy. 


Unfortunate Impression Produced. 


Nevertheless, it must be clearly under- 
stood that we, the followers of Buddha, 


are in no way disposed to inculcate the - 


idea that the fears and doubts entertained 
by the Chinese are in every respect justifi- 
able. On the contrary, we do not hesitate 
to condemn them as having laboured under 
gross misapprebension ; inasmuch as there 
is no reason to suppose that the propaga- 
tors of religion who are perfectly familiar 
with the fundamental doctrine of universal 
affection should have been persuaded to 
enter into proceedings calculated to create 
apprehension and terror on the part of the 
Chinese. Can it be presumed, however, 
that the missionaries themselves are 
entirely free from responsibility on this 
point, in spite of their having excited the 


-Chinese to entertain erroneous views in | 


connection with their conduct? As for 
ourselves we are-inclined to believe that 
the errors of judgment into which the 
Chinese have fallen are, in many respects, 
attributable to the conduct of the mission- 
aries in China, and that the justice of 
this assertion may be firmly established 
by taking into consideration the statements 
of the officials directly concerned in the 
foreign policy of their own countries, the 
public reports of the foreign Ministers 
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accredited to the Court of China, the in- 
formation given by the most trustworthy 
journals in the world, together with the 
existing annals of the Chinese Empire and 
its actual condition. In short, the pro- 
ceedings of the missionaries were far from 
being compatible with the principle of 
universal benevolence to which they ought 
_ to have adhered, and that they have alien- 
_ ated themselves from the true spirit of 
their Churches at home by stepping be- 
yond the legitimate sphere of religion, 
can in no way be denied. Such, of course, 
was, not the intention they may have 
originally entertained, aud might simply 
be regarded as the wesult of a bungling 
into which they have accidentally fallen. 
Still there can be no manner of doubt that 
in their dealings with the Chinese they 
have, in fact, advanced beyond the reason- 
able limits of operation. © 


Responsibility of the Missionaries. 


To this is to be attributed the cause of 
suspicion as well as apprehension on the 
part of the Chinese : in this is to be found 
an element of provocation for the recent 
insurrection in China. If that be the case, 
then it follows that the missionaries are to 
be held largely, if not entirely, responsible 
for the present disturbances in the Middle 
Kingdom. Asa matter of fact, the pro- 
pagators of religion ought to seek for 
peace and inspire mén with the principles 
of humanity, but the missionaries in China 
have constantly assumed an obnoxious 
attitude, and have thus brought upon the 
religious world a great disgrace and 
chagrin. 


Appeal for Wiser Action. 


Such being the case, we, the Buddhists 
of Japan, cannot but express our desire 
that all the ecclesiastics in the world 
would, in conjunction with us, recognise 
the above fact—a fact which clearly shows 
that the missionaries in China have pro- 
ceeded far beyond the fundamental prin- 
ciples of'religion—and devote their energies 
to formulating a plan by which the sus- 
picion as well as the apprehension havr- 
boured by the Chinese agaist foreign 
missionaries may be speedily removed. 
Unless such a course be taken, how is it 
possible for them to uphold the gospel of 
humanityjand love—to illume the darkness 
with the light of peace and welfare ? 
Unless such a scheme be adopted, the four 
hundred millions of souls are certain to 
degenerate into a state of overwhelming 
distress and affliction, and the East Asian 
firmament permanently to be darkened by 
clouds of disaster and insurrection. We, 
as disciples of Buddha, can hardly restrain 
our fear and lamentation at such a prospect 
when we think of the Great Truth shining 
above and four hundred million souls 
groping below. 

Proposals to allay Suspicion. 
_ But how is the fear and apprehension on 
the part of the Chinese to be cleared 
away? On this question we Buddhists 
are prepared to submit two proposals to 
the propagators of religion in the world 
for their sincere acceptance and approval. 


(«.) No Resentment or Recrimination. 

The first is, that the ecclesiastical 
authorities in the world should exercise 
their influence in restraining the mis- 
sionaries in China from proceedings which 
ave likely to create suspicion on the part 
of the Chinese as to the existence of their 
secret connection with the foreign policy 
of their own countries, They should, for 


instance, be withheld from inducing their 
own Governments to carry out schemes 
conducive to successful aggrandisement at 
the expense of China, on the plea of per- 
secution inflicted—a plea frequently re- 
sorted to whenever more or less suffering 
has been inflicted on them by the Chinese. 
Nor should they be allowed to claim com- 
pensation for damages incurred as they 
have hitherto done, for nothing can be 
more incompatible with the true principles 
of religion. 

When some time ago a Japanese Budd- 
hist Temple at Amoy was burnt by the 
Chinese, we Buddhists being desirous to 
persuade the home Government to refrain 
from pressing the Chinese authorities on 
this particularly account, have renounced 
all claims for damages, and this we did 
simply with a view to the discretion 
which we ought to exercise in the interests 
of religion. <A glance at history shows us 
that the great teachers of every religion in 
antiquity, despite the persecution which 
they have incurred, have not only not 
displayed any spirit of hostility or venge- 
ance, but, on the contrary, have prayed 
with compassion, to have the heavenly 
blessing bestowed upon the persecutors. 
It is earnestly to be recommended, there- 
fore, that we, together with all the propa- 
gators of religion in the world, should be 
prepared to inspire ourselves with the 
nt spirit of the ancient sages, and 
instead of holding inimical feelings against 
the Chinese who have perpetrated so much 
havoc and atrocity upon the missionaries, 
should endeavour to do good for evil, and 
to supplicate a permanent blessing upon 
this pitiful race. 


(ii.) Respect for Native Customs. 


The second proposition we have to sub- 
mit to our venerable brethren consists in 
withholding the missionaries in China 
from all forms of procedure which might 
possibly be regarded as disturbing the 
social institutions of China. 

They must, in fact, be prohibited’ from 
any line of conduct subversive of the 
ancient customs of China, or derogatory 
to her laws, or liable to be recognised as 
producing abuses of misprision through 
partiality displayed towards the converts 
against non-believers—proceedings which 
can in no way be reconciled with the 
legitimate doctrine of religion. True, 
the Chinese civilisation is as yet rudi- 
mentary, and improvements may, in many 
respects, be necessary in the customs and 
manners of the country. Still, nothing 
can be a greater mistake on the part. of 
foreigners than to attempt to overthrow 
the whole organisation at one blow, with 
a view of substituting their own customs 
and manners. China was early dis- 
tinguished for her excellent etiquette and 
music, and some of these admirable 
formalities are still preserved among the 
people. 

To ignore all these facts and to attempt 
to disturb the ancient decorum of China 
is to be condemned as the outcome of 
utter indifference to the legitimate sphere 
of action belonging to the missionaries. It 
is therefore advisable that we should 
assume a respectful attitude towards the 
customs and etiquette as well as the laws 
of China, and endeavour by degrees to 
implant the seeds of civilisation and 
religion. 


The True Spirit for Misstonary Effort. 
It is sincerely to be hoped that the 
ecclesiastical authorities in the world 
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should persuade the missionaries in China 
to act up to the principle we have just 
suggested, as it embodies in itself a 
legitimate course to be pursued by the 
propagators of religion who have em- 
braced the doctrine of universal affection 
or benevolence. 

We Buddhists desire respectfully to 
submit the above two proposals to the 
ecclesiastical authorities of all nations, 
with the full conviction that should they, 
in accordance with our humble senti- 
ments be willing to take the course pro- 
posed by us, the honest people of China 
will at once lay aside all suspicion and 
apprehension, and appreciate with delight 
the intrinsic virtues of religion. 

If so, the ruffians who seek to accom- 
plish their selfish ends under the guise 
of converts will eventually become unable 
to do anything towards again disturbing 
the foreign religion, and the future of the 
missionaries in China will be as bright 
and smooth as the ocean in the spring. 
Then, too, the sources of disturbance in 
China will become extinct, and a new era 
of mental enlightenment immediately 
dawn upon the Chinese with every pro- 
spect of the reconciliation of the occidental 
and oriental civilisation. 

Then again political as well as social 
institutions will become settled in perfect 
order, and finally the 400,000,000 souls, 
relieved from distress and affliction, will 
be enabled to enjoy the benefits of the 
doctrine of universal benevolence, and the 
400 provinces of China, thus cleared 
from portents of disaster, will ultimately 
secure for themselves a happy condition of 
purity and tranquillity, and the whole 
world would then be filled with the sacred 
effulgence of peace and blessing in its 
utmost brilliancy. 

Such really is the condition which we 
Buddhists of Great Japan are anxious to 
see brought about in China and through- 
out the world. 


Signed by the following representatives 
of the Great Japan Buddhist Union, at 
their headquarters within the Kenninji 
Temple in Kyoto, Empire of Great 
Japan :— 

Genco Naxayama, Superintendent of 
the Tendai sect. 

Iuxro CuHo, Superintendent 
Shingon sect. 

Kopo Hisara, Superintendent of the 
Hieizan branch of the Jodo sect. 
Doxutan Toyopa, Superintendent of 

the Nanzenji branch of the Rinzai 
sect. 
Korr Orani, Superintendent of 
Otani branch of the Shin sect. 
Korin Yosur, Superintendent of the 
Obaku sect. 
Oct. 11, 33rd year of Meiji (1999). 
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We beg to call the attention of our 


Lreaders to the Mansford-street Church 


advertisement. The annual meeting is to 
be held this year at the schoolroom of the 
Hampstead Chapel, and it is hoped that 
all friends of mission work will attend to 
help on those who give up much time to 
the various agencies carried on here. 


To CorrEsponnEnts. — Letters, <&c. 
received from the following :—D. A.; 
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A LIVING CHURCH. 


Sim,— Mr. Lummis’s sermon has at least 
the merit of provoking us to think, if only 
to understand what some of his obscure 
sentences mean. His earnestness is some- 
thing to be thankful for in these dark 
days when aching hearts are waiting for 
tae Lord more than they that watch for 
the morning. But, alas! much of this 
new prophet’s message lacks inspiration. 
Some of its strains have an old familiar 
ring, but our ears have become wearied 
of the false harmonies. Is there some- 
thing in the Yorkshire atmosphere that 
breeds an unwholesome pessimism? 
Timely transplantation to the neigh- 
bouring county may work wonders. 

“Unitarianism is failing, because Unit- 
arians are not faithful to God.” ‘* We do 
not love, because we do not pray.” “ As 
being the especial exponents of man’s 
brotherhood we are the least brotherly of 
all the sects.” I challenge these assertions, 
and maintain that they are as unkind as 
they are inaccurate. I have a closer and 
longer acquaintance with our churches 
than Mr. Lummis, and deny that they 
deserve any such stigma of reproach. 
There are, indeed, individual Unitarians 
and particular churches whom I should be 
the last to defend, and they must answer 
to God for their infidelity to the noble 
principles they profess. But, speaking 
generally, if Unitarians are not faithful to 
God, I wonder who are. Man for man, 
and church for church, I do not believe 
that any denomination can show greater 
sacrifices more cheerfully made than ours, 
though, perhaps, with no great outward 
results to show for them. There are many 
reasons for this which I cannot stay to dis- 
cuss; but the standard of denominational 
success in any case is a low one, and I 
regret that Mr. Lummis should appeal 
to it. 

But the question of personal fidelity is 
of vital consequence, and upon that our 
severe critic does Unitarians less than jus- 
tice. He has poor encouragement to give 
to gallant leaders of ‘‘ forlorn hopes” and 
sturdy members of the churches in 
remote country districts, far away from 
the great centres of life and thought. He 
gives little credit for the resistance to 
the temptations to a cheap and easy 
conformity which constitute the greatest 
and most insidious difficulty in many 
populous neighbourhoods. He forgets 
that it is harder to stand firm by one’s 
principles when friends are few and funds 
are low than when the conditions are 
more favourable. There is no denomina- 
tion which is set a more difficult task 
than ours, I believe. All the more 
honour, therefore, to those who are 
faithful ; and the greater reproach against 
those who discourage them. In most 
populous centres there is a handful of 
true-hearted men and women—sometimes 
even a small crowd—who will not bow the 
knee to Baal, and prefer in their unpopular 
Bethel to worship the Father in spirit 
and truth. Poor comfort they receive 
from Mr. Lummis, and little acknowledg- 
ment of their perseverance under grave 
difficulties that would overwhelm persons 
of feebler faith. 

And what is Mr. Tiummis’s ideal? A 
strong church with a single name. We 
have heard of this panacea before ; but 
we are not encouraged by other experi- 
ments in the art of church-building. We 
might find a name to live, and be bound 
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together in a shroud. Artificial bonds 
will not promote life. The life must be 
in the individual first, in the congregation 
next, to make association in a church 
worth while. A voluntary combination of 
living persons and of living churches to 
promote religious life is capable of revolu- 
tionising the whole community; but a 
combination of people who are ‘“ unfaith- 
ful to God,” who ‘do not love because 
they do not pray,” who “are the least 
brotherly of all,’ and who hold by a 
“dying” creed, can surely bring about 
nothing but the speedy dissolution of a 
corrupt system that cumbers the ground 
and deserves to perish. - 

If it is only the Unitarian denomination 
that is dying, I for one do not mind. It 
can ouly die by being merged into a larger 
life, and that means the perpetuation of 
its truth and beauty and faith. Many of 
us will be devoutly thankful when the 
need for the Unitarian protest has passed, 
when even Protestantism itself disappears 
in the glorious reality of a truly Catholic 
Church. But that ideal is yet far off. 
There are signs of a coming change, for 
Unitarianism is permeating all the 
churches, and the new century may effect 
the new reformation for which we have 
longed, and prayed, and worked. Then 
the Unitarian name may go, and few will 
But the call for a Free Church 
will always be urgent. Why not take the 
name then boldly at once, as the only 
Christian body which is honestly entitled 
to claim it? Here is my vote for the 
name of our religious fellowship—The 
Free Church. Such a name excludes no 
faithful worshipper, no earnest seeker after 
truth and love and righteousness, 

And such a name would be indicative 
of our faith (the faith which at least is 
mine) that the Church of God is an in- 
visible corporation, whose members are 
alone known to Him by whom the secrets 
of all hearts are understood ; that its pass- 
ports are of character and faith and love, 
not of creed or ritual; that it includes 
every true seeker of the light, every de- 
voted worker for the good of his fellows, 
every self-sacrificing spirit that yields its 
all to love. And, let me tell Mr. Lummis, 
it is just because most Unitarians are 
passionately devoted to this great ideal. 
which is their way of saying that the true 
Church is the Kingdom of God on earth, 
that they are to be found, out of all pro- 
portion to their numbers, in the House of 
Commons, the Town Council, the Board of 
Guardians, the School Board ; leading the 
way in works of philanthropy and public 
usefulness ; pioneers of moral and social 
reform, and regarded by those who hate 
their theology as the men and women who 
can be relied on to support any good and 
generous cause. 

If this is to fail, then it is God-conse- 
crated failure ; and I for one shall be glad 
to be found, when the summons comes, 
serving this larger Church as the practical 
expression of my--highest and deepest 
faith. C. J. Srreer, 

Bolton, Feb. 20. 
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Srr,—In reading Mr. Lummis’s articles 
my first impression is that here, at any 
rate, is a man who has chosen life. This 
is healthy ; the breath is sweet. Reach- 
ing an angle in our sheltered valley, the 
hills have brcken away abruptly before us, 
and the wind leaps straight in our faces 
from the sea. 


‘ 


‘ecclesiastical authority. 


Wherein lies the life—the specific life of 
our fellowship ? 

In this new beginning of years we must 
not be tired of our réle. Our mantle is not 
outworn. We cannot blend with the rest 
and pass away. There is something in- 
alienably distinctive about us. We are 
called to worship God by thought. 
function cannot become obsolete. All the 
more cordially do we welcome the plea for 
a more perfect prophecy and for entire 
fidelity to the truth—truth unlimited. 

God’s revelation is progressive, and 
someone, therefore, has to be the fore- 
runner. This is the commission which is 
given to us as a Chfirch, unhindered as we 
are by tradition, and unintimidated by 
Ours is the port 
of the pioneer. If anyone else will share 
the arduous duty and the honour with us, 
so much the better for him, and so much 
the better for mankind. But there will 
always be a place for us, for the great 
majority will ever prefer the safe and 
steadier-moving rear. 

I do not see how, as a body, we are 
going to “reach the masses,” although we 
must goon labouring forthem. Still lam 
confident that our duty, as an advanced 
guard, is clear, and it would be an evil 
day for the world when the religious and 
social pioneer should no longer be called 
on for service. 


Have the elder churches halted ? 
Do. they droop and end their lesson? ... 
We take up the task eternal, and the 
burden and the lesson, 
Pioneers! O Pioneers! 


But I am told the elder churches have not 
halted, that having freed themselves from 
some of their needless baggage they have 
caught up to us. Then it is high time for 
us to go forward again. 5 

Mr. Lummis makes several suggestions 
which should prove helpful in this rela- 
tion. In referring last week to the pro- 
posal for a more adequate literature Mr. 
Solly put in a good word for the Biblical 
manuals, which have proved so useful, 
and expressed his desire for a shilling 
manual of the Book of Genesis. Such a 
volume ought to be widely welcomed. Not 
less important, I think, would be a teacher’s 
manual of Paul of similar dimensions, 
giving a vivid portraiture of the man, and 
a clear and interesting account of his life 
and letters. 

There is another phase of religious life 
which one might well have thought would 
be more precious to us than it seems to 
be. To this I may, perhaps, be permitted 
to make a brief reference. 

“Do your people pray together?” I 
was asked not long ago by a friend full of 
the new light, though attached to another 
communion. I replied, ‘Not often.” 
His further inquiry was, “How do you 
account for that?” I ventured an 
opinion of which I need say no more at 
present, but I have often asked myself 
whether we, as a spiritual community, are 


{not in need of a posture of soul from 


which the effort of thought is at certain 
times almost as deliberately excluded as at 
other times it is dutifully acepted. Some 
of us profess to find a fitting margin of 
quietude and meditation and passive 
absorption in casual hours of solitude 
during the day and in the night watches. 
Are these haphazard, solitary communings 
sufficient? Do they lift us up when we 
are down? Have they enough of the 
colour of love, and comfort, and praise? — 
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We do not always find what we need in 
these respects in our services. We are 
over-prone to come to the ‘“ preaching.” 
The rest is hable to sink to the quality of 
a “preliminary” or an appendage. Are 
we not missing holy experiences, and deep, 
strengthening bonds of companionship in 
that we come not together, even in our 
own homes, say, once in the midst of the 
busy week, in the morning before the toil 
begins, when we can brace one another 
with prayer of sympathy and hymn of 
praise ; or, after the work is done, with a 
benediction of comfort, a united utterance 
of gratitude and forgiveness for the day. 

Like the pioneer ministry of the truth, 
this, too, is a calling which is heard and 
answered by but few. The many will not 
come together simply, solely to pray and 
praise. Yet “where two or three are 
gathered together there am I in the 
midst,” is a saying that should still give 
us pause. (Of course, Ido not advocate 

_ prayer to Christ.) But we are terribly shy 
of one another’s souls. 

Mr. Lummis calls to us earnestly to 
“work more, love more, think more, pray 
more.” Why not the last as much as the 
first, if to us the Spirit is the Real? Free 

~ aS we are to guide our steps as we will, I 
cannot regard as a reassuring symptom of 
the times the ever-diminishing inclination 
of our people to avail themselves of some 
social means of communion with the Most 
High, | H. M. Lrvens. 

Brighton, Feb. 26. 
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Srr,—Cradled in Unitarianism—or what 
is, perhaps, even more—having  redis- 
covered in this faith security from subse- 
quent doubt, I can hardly claim to be as 
unprejudiced a critic as Mr. Lummis. 
Nevertheless, I confess that his strictures 
upon us impress me rather as unduly 
merciful than as too severe. 

Underlying even our lack of week-day 
religion—which is his gravest charge—is 
our almost complete want of a Theology. 
In fact, whatever we may be as indivi- 
duals, as a body we are possessed and 
stirred by no great idea concerning man’s 
relation to God. Can such a body hope 
to be very great? Has there ever been 
in man’s history a great religious move- 
ment without some dominating Theolgical 
thought, haunting men’s minds with its 
power or beauty, and restless within them 
until expressed? And yet what wonder 
if we are as yet without it. Have we 
not cut ourselves adrift from all the old 
strongholds of orthodox Christianity—the 
dogmas which for nearly two millenniums 
expressed the highest aspirations of man- 
kind? Have we not set ourselves the 
grand task of reading in the common 
things of life the Word of Infinity—and 
learning to interpret the Eternal Will 
through its revelations not in one book or 
one man, but in the measureless universe 
as it evolves itself in Time? What 
wonder if the Truth is still too new and 
too great for us to grasp and carry about 
to all the world. 

And yet the very fact that our mission 
is so overwhelmingly great and important, 
involves us in all the more obloquy if we 
fail to take those ordinary and common- 
place measures for success which our 
neighbours are generally alive to. 

Mr. Lummis points to a number of 
these weaknesses, the most prominent 
being our lack of efficient organisation. 
We seem to have a fal misunder- 


standing of the true function of an 
organisation—which is to support and 
stimulate, not to check the vitality of each 
part. Isuppose no body is more com- 
pletely and minutely organised than the 
Society of Friends, and yet how very small 
would be the modifications necessary in 
their system to make every Quaker as 


entirely free as every member of our 


own churches is. True, most organisa- 
tions do check the dear freedom we so 
rightly prize, and no gain in efliciency 
would compensate us for the smallest loss 
in individual spontaneity and freedom. 
But organisation for spiritual support and 
practical efficiency has no _ necessary 
tendency to limit personal freedom of 
thought and expression, and it is the 
imperative condition of visible success. 
Dr. Martineau, the most zealous champion 
of our free position, himself brought 
forward a most comprehensive and 
statesmanlike scheme for the organisation 
of our churches; but we could only be 
induced to swallow a very meagre frag- 
ment of that scheme. 

It is far more this want of unity than 
any inherent timidity which makes all 
our undertakings so tentative and 
apologetic. We entera town throughaback 
street and hide ourselves in an upper 
chamber, till we have courage to set up an 
iron church and finally to built a brick 
one with even a timid little spire, 
warranted not to challenge attention. So 
long as we show so little confidence in 
ourselves, can we expect the busy street- 
going public to place much confidence in 
us ? 

But after all our real trouble is—let us 
be honest—that we do not feel any over- 
whelming confidence in the apostle who is 
to fill the church with our gospel. For 
the fact is—as Mr. Lummis again bravely 
shows us—we expect to pay a clerk’s 
salary,and, I wouldadd, we must not expect 
to get anything very superior to a clerk’s 
services. In all solemnity I would urge 
that though Salvationism and Methodism 
and even Anglicanism itself can be up- 
held by very ordinary talents combined 
with earnestness, yet our work to be done 
as it should be requires in addition to true 
earnestness talents of a high order, and 
such moreover as command a high’ price 
in the intellectual market. Now if we 
were a people all aflame with some ready 
and perfected message we should require 
less talent to spread it; but ours is 
still the hard pioneer work which pre- 
pares the way for a great truth and we 
need the fittest workmen. Nor can we 
claim that ours is the only pioneer work 
of supreme importance for man’s future. 
Imagine a young man of University 
honours, well read and travelled, with life 
and society open before him—if he is 
anxious to benefit his kind and enlarge or 
deepen its intellectual and __ spiritual 
wealth, is his choice entirely limited to the 
Unitarian ministry P If it were, then the 
meanest subsistence, sufficient to supply a 
pair of sandals anda rope-girt cloak, 
might induce him to relinquish the world 
for such a. calling. But, to-day, when 
almost ali the world offers opportunities 
for bettering man’s lot in one direction or 
another, it is idle to suppose that the 
ablest and most earnest men—with a few 


exceptions here and there—will so much |- 


as consider the career of our ministry 
under its present depressing and, it must 
be confessed, growth-stunting conditions. 

. Nevertheless, more effective organisa- 
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tion could do much to economise such 
forces as are already at our disposal. It 
is such things as the terrible isolation of 
many of our bravest workers, the absence 
of recognised advising or overseeing 
bodies to help repair the misfortunes or 
blunders of others and to support enter- 
prise and maintain a working efficiency ; 
it is the-demoralising haphazardness of 
promotion, and, above all, the complete 
exposure of congregations to the evil - 
abilities of adventurers, or the incapacity 
of idlers, which wage life-sapping war- 
fare upon our scattered forces. 

Itis, indeed,“ Life’ that we have to choose. 
It lies before us in greater fulness than 
ever before. We have learnt to-day that 
the whole universe is God’s written word, 
and every soul His “ beloved son in whom 
He rejoices.” But if year after year we 
bring not forth the fruits of life we shall 
some day be cut down as a cumbrance to 
the ground. And of life there is no more 
characteristic manifestation than organisa- 
tion, the co-operation of parts, and the 
mutual service of each for the whole, and 
the whole for each. “For as the body is 
one and hath many members, and all the 
members of the body being many are yet 
one body, so also is Christ.” 

Padiham. JosepH H. WicxKstTZED. 
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S1zr,—What first occurs to me to remark 
upon in Mr. Jummis’s papers is the 
burden of woe of Chapter I.—namely, 
“We lack religion.” 

For my own part I do not think that 
this is true, neither do I think that it is 
true of our congregations. Religion I 
take to be a conscious relationship to God. 
Our relationship may perhaps be rather 
with the mind of God than with the 
emotional side of the Divine nature; it 
may be calm and quiet rather than 
tempestuous and stormy, a finding out of 
God’s thoughts rather than a feeling of 
God’s emotions. This, I think, is very 
likely true. But it does not result in a 
lack of religion, but in a religion that is 
thoughtful rather than emotional. 

Mr. Lummis, I think, would do us more 
good if he first recognised the reality of 
our religion as we have it already than 
denied our religious consciousness alto- 
gether. 

We are mindful of God. Perhaps we 
are not heart-full of God. Were this 
his criticism we might or might not agree, 
but should, I think, understand him better, 
and should feel, as we hardly can at 
present, that he understood us better. 

I think also that many of our members 
are most markedly not alone mindful but 
also will-full of God: they will to do God’s 
will and that with a sincerity of effort 
and practice that speaks more than many 
words. Still we may be mind-full and will- 
full of God, and yet not heart-full or 
soul-full. 

Many worship God with all their 
strength and with all their mind; they 
both seek to discover His will, and then 
they labour to do His will. Yet in all 
their labour and in all their true percep- 
tions they may lack heartiness of real love 
and the rejoicing spirit of gratitude that 
flows into praise or the sorrowing spirit of 
humility that casts itself down in prayer. 

Many emotions appropriate to those 
who continually have Ged in mind may be 
lacking: much of the deep feeling of God 
appropriate to those who will His will 
rather than their own may be absent. Our 
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religion may be growing in wiseness more 
than in graciousness, and in effective 
power and outward example rather than 
in inward favour with God and man. 

Tf so, let us be told so; but let us not 
be told that we have no religion at all. 
Our religion may be criticised because it is 
there. Witrrep Harris. 

Bolton. 


PROVINCIAL LETTER. 


WALES. 


Wuen the nineteenth century dawned 
upon Wales the Unitarians were found 
busy, with loins girt and sleeves well tucked 
up ; though but a small band, they did 
their level best to spread the light that 
was in them, and, if we may judge from 
the great and persistent opposition they 
met, their efforts were not without some 
measure of success. Dr. Thomas Burgess, 
who was promoted to the bishopric of St. 
David's in 1803, was far from satisfied 
with the condition of his diocese— 
theologically. He found the leaven of 
heresy working everywhere, and, with a 
determination worthy of a nobler cause, 
he worked vigorously to stamp it out. 
Year after year he kept pouring from the 
Press tract after tract controverting his 
opponents’ views, with all the assurance 
of a man that had truth on his side. These 
are a few samples of his savoury subjects : 
“A Letter toan Unitarian Lay Secedér, witb 
a Postscript on the Anti-Socinianism of 
Newton and Locke”; ‘‘An Address 
(several) to Persons calling themselves 
Unitarians”’; ‘“TheChallenge Answered; or 
the BaptismalCommissionin St. Matthew’s 
Gospel proved to be the Genuine Words of 
Christ, and an authentic Evidence of the 
Doctrine of the Holy Trinity” ; ‘« Reasons 
why a New Translation of the Bible 
should not be published ” ; “A Vindication 
of 1 John vy. 7.” 

It was little, of course, that the Welsh 
Unitarians could do in face of such a 
Goliath ; but they tried to do that little 
as effectually as they could, by bringing 
into the field Priestley, Lindsey, Belsham, 
Carpenter, Estlinand some others. These 
they rigged up in Welsh costume, and 
sent out broadcast preaching the Unit- 
arian gospel in a language understanded 
by the people. Estlin was brought all 
the way from Bristol, in suo corpore, to 
Llangendeyrn, the Ultima Thule of the 
Bishop’s diocese, and he preached. for 
seventy-five minutes. The sermon was a 
noble vindication of Unitarian principles, 
and was probably understood by most of 
the ministers present, to say nothing of 
the immense congregation. It was sub- 
sequently printed, and a review of it will 
ahr in the Monthly Repository of 

And now we, a small survival of that 
past of which we are proud, who have been 
privileged to witness the dawn of the 
twentieth century, with its undreamt-of 
possibilities, feel that a call rests upon us 
too to bestir ourselves, to emulate those 
Unitarian ancestors, and to find out 
whether there is not something that we 
also can do to further the principles of 
religion among our people. 

Last year we joined hands and worked 
unitedly and heartily on behalf of the 
London Bazaar; this year we want some 
new field of operation wherein our churches 
may again unite and work with their whole 
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energies. In union there is strength. 
Hand in hand only can we hope to march 
to successful issues, 

The Ymofynydd, our Welsh Inquirer, 
first issued in September, 1847, was sent 
out in January under a new editorial 
management and as the magazine of the 
S. W. U. Association. Clad in modern 
raiment of brilliant hue, and with an 
addition of new blood to its staff, it has 
received everywhere a warm welcome that 
promises well for the future. This, how- 
ever, is not exactly our new venture for 
celebrating the advent of the twentieth 
century. That.is more ambitious and is 
in the form of an appeal for a fund of not 
less than £3,000 for the support and 
spread of Liberal Christianity in Wales. 
We want every man, woman, and child, 
belonging to our Welsh churches to re- 
spond to the appeal, and to make their 
welcome to the new century a real and 
substantial expression of gratitude, by 
putting their hands into their pockets and 
bringing out therefrom according to the 
best of their ability. 

The object of the fund, in the first 
instance, will be to help in the liquidation 
of chapel debts. The debts on some of 
our chapels — debts unavoidable — are 
literally crushing the spirits and the 
energies of the congregations. Those 
chapels which we have especially in view 
in this appeal are the two in the Rhondda 


and that at Trebanos, in the Swansea. 


Valley. They were built at an original 
cost of £2,800, of which £1,200 still 
remains as a debt. All are deserving of 
every help that can be given them. Copies 
of the appeal may be obtained from the 
Rev. D. John Williams, 3, Brynteg- 
terrace, Merthyr Tydvil. 

Reference has been made in a former 


letter to the chapel at Lampeter, and the |- 


probability of its early collapse, It has 
now been condemned as dangerous, and 
the congregation now meet for public 
worship in the schoolroom recently built. 
Committees have met to consider the 
situation, and have come to the conclusion 
to rebuild as soon as practicable—three or 
four promising very handsome subscrip- 
tions. The chapel, which is situated 
almost under the shadow of St. David's 
College, was only erected in 1875-6, and 
despite the immense influence of the 
official religion, the church has proved a 
grand success. The minister is popular, 
and the congregation is large. 

The congregation assembling at Twyn- 
yr-odyn Chapel, Merthyr Tydvil, has also, 
after much anxious thought, resolved to 
build a new chapel. The old one has 
fallen to a sad state of disrepair, and is 
now most inconveniently situated. A new 
site has been purchased in a central posi- 
tion, and plans have been prepared which 
provide for one building with a schoolroom 
underneath, at anestimated cost of £1,600. 
It is intended to commence building early 
in the spring, and it is hoped that, with 
the help of a sympathetic public, the 
chapel may be opened in due course free 
of debt. Members and friends, to the 
number of sixty, have already promised 
between them the sum of £557. The 
story of this church is a long and interest- 
ing one. It is traced back to the year 
1620. It became tainted witb the so-called 
Arminian heresy before 1724, and for 
many years it maintained two pastors— 
one a Calvinist and the other an Arminian. 
Its home in 1620 was at Blaencanaid, 
from 1660 at Cwm-y-glo. From here 
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there went forth branches, in 1747 to 
Cefneoed ; in 1749 to Ynysgau; and in 
1751 to Aberdare. This year is the third 
jubilee of the last, and we hope to have a 
due celebration of the event before the 
year expires. Ynysgau was the direct 
Mother Church of Twyn-yr-odyn. In 
1811 one Thomas B. Evans became 
minister there. He came of a family 
most of whom were reckoned as Unit- 
arians. Previous to his ordination it is 
not known that his ministrations were 
otherwise than acceptable to the bulk of 
the congregation. This was the time 
when Merthyr underwent great develop- 
ments. The new collieries and ironworks 
attracted hundreds from the country to 
the town, adding largely to its population. 
Zoar, a congregational chapel not far off, 
was licensed for preaching in 1804, and 
about this time the church grew rapidly, 
to the great detriment, it was supposed, 
of the cause at Ynysgau. The minister’s 
preaching after this became more pro- 
nouncedly Calvinistic, and the older 
members were made uncomfortable. The 
relation between them and their pastor 
became more and more strained. Attempts 
were made to get rid of the minister. The 
case became a subject of litigation, and 
the minister, with the help of a majority 
composed almost entirely of these new- 
comers, won the suit. This was in 1814, 
when the old members—the trustees and 
deacons and the principal seat-holders 
who had worshipped there from childhood, 
the children and the descendants of those 
who had founded and supported the cause 
from 1749—were turned adrift to worship 
where they could, in upper rooms and 
other inconvenient places, with no proper 
religious home, until they went into their — 
new chapel at Twyn-yr-odyn in 1822. 

Our church at Wick is left again with- 
out a pastor. The Rev. David Evans, after 
a short but very successful ministry, has 
left for Cwmbach, where he has received a 
hearty welcome It is to be hoped, under 
the circumstances, that Wick is not going 
to be forgotten. It is somewhat incon- 
veniently situated for supplies, perhaps ; 
but it is to be hoped that one or other of 
our societies will keep an eye upon it. 
Highland-place, Aberdare, has also lost its 
minister, the Rev. E. Robinson Hughes 
having left for Devonport. There is a 
great dearth of suitable candidates for 
Welsh pulpits just now. It is said there 
are no fewer than twelve Welsh students 
at our colleges at present; but, unfor- 
tunately, while the grass is growing the 
horse is in danger of starving. How is it 
to be explained that there is so little 
missionary enterprise among our English 
students? It is no uncommon thing for 
a Welshman to pick up English and to 
offer his services to an English congrega- 
tion ; but who ever heard of an English- 
man learning Welsh, and taking a Welsh 
pulpit? Why not? Let echo answer. 
Surely it cannot be altogether a question 


‘of money. 


The following jottings from the Welsh 
field may interest some readers of Tur 
Inquirer :—Mr. Beriah Gwynfe Evans’s 
book on “The Welsh Reformers,” of 
which 20,000 copies have been sold, has 
been the occasion of a long and bitter 
controversy between the C. Methodists and 
the Congregationalists, and the subject of 
several pamphlets. The Drysorfa,a C.M. 
magazine, in four consecutive numbers at 
the end of last year. published a very fair 
and interesting biography of Dr, Richard 
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Price, the Welsh Unitarian who had acon- 
troversy with Dr. Priestley. The same 
magazine has also a favourable notice of 
Dr. Hastings’s Biblical Dictionary, and 
following on the same page some severe 
strictures on a little book on the Old 
Testament Scriptures, by Dr. Witton Davies 
who teaches principles not materially 
different, There seems to be an inconsis- 
tency in this, but if the doctrine of 
esoteric and exoteric truth has _ been 
introduced into Wales, then Dr. Davies’s 
mistake was to publish his book in Welsh, 
the language of the people. 

But truth must ultimately prevail even 
in Wales. Offa’s dyke cannot effectually 
prevail much longer against the working 
of Forster’s Education Act. 
comes down from Glasgow to meet 
his fellow-countrymen at Carnarvon. 
He lectures in English, and tells them 
that the ultimate seat of authority 
in religion is not in any book, however 
sacred, but in human nature. This toa 
Welshman is no doubt a great heresy, but 
in a few days thousands of Welshmen 
vead it in their vernacular. Dr. Fair- 
bairn, reputedly orthodox, comes down 
to Aberdare and preaches an ‘‘eye- 
opening” sermon in the hearing of half 
the ministers of the district, and oh the 
fluttering amid the dovecotes! He says 
“Matthew did not write Matthew,” but 
the prevailing sentiment is that the 
sermon was an “ epoch” one in that 
hotbed of orthodoxy where it was de- 
livered. R. Jenxin Jonss. 


NEWS FROM THE CHURCHES. 


[Notices and Reports for this Department should 
be as brief as possible, and be sent in by Thursday 
Morning. | 

—— Fo 

Bootle.—On Sunday week the Rey. J. Morley 
Mills gave the fourth part of his lantern lecture on 
“The Story\of Religion in England,” eloquently 
describing the progress of the Reformation in 
England and Scotland, and in conclusion drawing a 
lesson from the history. Religion, he said, was a 
spirit which had again and again been apprehended, 
but which always demanded of those who appre- 
hended it that they should ever be leaving the 
things that were behind, and pressing on to that 
which was always ahead—the perfection of God. 
Their church was the most Protestant of all the 
Protestant churches, It had entered into the 
largest liberty of them all, But surely it had pro- 
tested only that ib might walk by the spirit which 
guickeneth instead of holding by the latter that 
killeth, Surely it had entered into the larger 
liberty that it might be free to live more largely, 
more perfectly, more purposefully, the life that was 
in Christ Jesus—the life of love to God and the life 
of love to men. He entreated all_to open their 
minds to its inspiring message, to its heaven-born 

aspirations. Might they all enter into the true life 
which was alone worth living, the life 

Of faith in God, and faith in man, 
And faith in truth and beauty ; 

In freedom’s might and reason’s right, 
And all controlling duty. 

On the preyious Tuesday a lantern lecture, by Mr. 
_J. Kennedy, entitled “ Mid Irish Hills and Valleys,” 
had been given to the Literary Society, and on 
Thursday the Church-hall had been crowded at the 
annual Sunday-school concert, which included drill 

and short plays by the children, 

~ Bury 8t. Edmunds.—On Sunday, Feb. 24, 
Mr, J. J. Lay, of Norwich, visited the Sunday-school 
and conducted evening service in the chapel. 

_ Ghatham.—aAt the annual meeting of the Unit- 
acian Christian Church on Wednesday week, the 
chair was taken by the Rev. W. Copeland Bowie, 
who, in his address, referred to the meaning of 
“ Unitarian ” as applied to a church, and dealt fully 
with the courage and heresy of Canon Cheyne, as 
shown in the “ Encyclopedia Biblica.”” For him- 
self he could not accept the position of a Broad 
Churchman, and would choose rather the humblest 
pulpit of a Unitarian Church, where he was free 
from the fetters of Creed. Speaking later to a 


Henry Jones. 
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resolation of confidence in reasonable religion, the 
Rey. G. 8S. Hitchcock strongly deprecated the dis- 
tinction between minister and layman. All, he said, 
were ministers of the Eternal Spirit: What was 
the work to which they had set their hands? He 
summed up the highest aim and aspiration of his 
own soul—and he believed it was the same as that 
of the congregation—that everything in this God’s 
universe has a spiritual meaning, that ifit was cha- 
racteristic medievalism to separate heaven and hell, 
to separate the saved and the lost, to separate the 
holy and the profane, the spiritual monism which 
was their definition of Unitarianism, of modern 
thought, would see in everything—every particle of 
dust beneath their feet, as in every noble thought 
that kindled their souls—the expression of the One 
Eternal Wisdom wha fashioned forth the world. 
Reports were then read, showing activity and pro- 
gress in the churchwork, which included classes in 
French and. Latin, and also in philosophy, con- 
ducted by the minister. There was an increase in 
the Sunday-school, which now had 117 names on 
the roll. 

Dover.—On Feb. 19 a congregational tea was 
followed by the annual meeting of the congregation. 
Reports of various connected societies were read, 
and the balance-sheet was presented by the 
treasurer. ‘The loss of several influential members 
by death and removal from the town was recorded 
with regret. The number of members has happily 
been maintained by the advent of new comers. The 
Sunday-school and Band of Hope have increased, 
and it is hoped that next year may witness a 
further improvement. 

Dukinfield.—The result of the School Board 
election last Saturday was very satisfactory for the 
Nonconformists. Of the nine members elected six 
are Nonconformists, two Churchmen, and one 
Roman Catholic. Two Church candidates were 
defeated. Mr. J. D. Hibbert heads the poll ; the 
Rey. H. 8. Tayler, Vice-Chairman of the last Board, 
stands second, The first Church candidate elected 
was sixth, and the other at the bottom of the poll. 

Exeter.—A Sunday-school has been recently 
opened in connection with George’s Chapel, and is 
making gratifying progress. OnSaturdaythe children 
were entertained at tea by Miss Brown, who for many 
years has taken a warm interest in the work of the 
church. Lady Bowring was present and addressed 
a few kindly words to the scholars. Musical selec 
tions and games followed, and a lantern entertain- 
ment, illustrating fairy tales was given by Mr. 
Goodland, of Taunton. The Rev. J. M. Connell, 
who has lately been appointed to share the minis- 
terial work with the Rev. T, W. Chignell, for nearly 
forty years minister of the chapel, proposed a vote 
of thanks to Miss Brown and Mr. Goodland, which 
was heartily accorded, 

Leeds: Hunslet.—The bazaar on Feb. 14 and 
16 was a great success, It was opened on the first 
day by Mrs. F, J. Kitson, and on the second by 
Miss Lupton, There were very good attendances 
each day, and the gross receipts are now put down 
as £115 10s., the largest that has ever been taken. 
Warmest thanks are tendered ts all friends for 
their kindly help. 

London: Kilburn.—The aunual business meet- 
ing of the Quex-road congregation was held on 
Tuesday evening, Feb. 26. The chair was taken by 
Alderman Pritchard. The report, copies of which 
had been previously posted to all the members of 
the congregation, was takenas read. It shows an 
increased average attendance at the services, a gain 
in the number of members, and although there is a 
small debit balance owing to the treasurer, arising 
largely from the 10 per cent. reduction in the 
grants from outside sources, the finances are ina 
healthy condition. This congregation supplied a 
stall at the London Unitarian Bazaar which realised 
a little over £138. During the autumn Mr. Stronge 
delivered a course of Sunday evening lectures on 
“Phe New Unitarianism,” which attracted a num- 
ber of strangers and aroused a considerable local 
interest, as was evidenced by the good demand for 
Unitarian literature. ‘The Congregational Society 
has been very successful, and has done much to 
promote the sccial life of the congregation. A 
pleasing incident was the presentation of a high 
grade “Raleigh’’ bicycle to Mrs. Stronge as a 
Christmas gift. 

London: Little Portland-street.—A public 
lecture, entitled “‘ Building a New Social Order,” 
was given at the Portland Institute on Feb. 22 by 
the Rev. J, Bruce Wallace, M.A., of the Brother- 
hood Church, Southgate-road. After referring to 
the evils of the present social system, the lecturer 
said that many who admitted the need for reform 
were content to await its coming in the future. 
But the evolution of a new social order should be 
conscious and voluntary, and therefore more rapid 
than cosmic evolution, On the strength of cha- 
racter and purpose of its pioneers would its pro- 


gress depend, The “ wage slavery” of the present 
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time was rousing earnest men and women to strive 
for a realisation of the brotherhood of man, that all 
might “sit at the Father’s table.’ What was 
wanted was a reorganisation of industry on frater- 
nal lines, and this a minority could accomplish, 
The lecturer then went on to show that if one. 
tenth of the workers could be absorbed into an 
organisati»n to produce for their own consumption, 
and to use a system of barter notes which would 
represent the actual value of. the labour expended, 
the power of the landlord and capitalist would be 
weakened, and a new social order would arise and 
gradually displace the old evil one. An interesting 
discussion on barter notes and their uses followed 
the lecture. 

London: Peckham.—A concert was given in 
the Avondale-road Church Schoolroom on Tuesday 
last, under the diréction of Mr. G. V. Carter, in aid 
of the Church funds. The entertainment was au 
admirable one, the attendance was excellent, and 
the result will be an appreciable addition to the 
fund for discharging debt to treasurer. 

London Sunday School Society.—The annual 
meeting was held at Essex Hall on Saturday last. 
There were about 100 present, the majority of whom 
arrived in time to be received by the president and 
to enjoy a pleasant chat during the hour from 6 to 
7 P.M., while tea ‘aud coffee were served. The Rev. 
W. Copeland Bowie, the president, took the chair at 
7 p.M., and after an opening hymn the various 
reports and financial statemeats were read. The 
motion as to the adoption of reports, &c., moved 
from the chair, was seconded by Mr. F. Talbot, and 
carried unanimously. The chairman then proposed 
that Mr. Howard Young, LL B., should be president 
for the ensuing year. This was seconded by Mr. 
Harold Wade, and carried nem, con. Mr. Young, 
who was present, responded, Mr. H. Titford 
moved, and Mr. Thomson seconded the election of 
the officers and six members of the Committee as 
prescribed by the rules, This was also agreed to, 
and the chairman drew attention to the fact that 
Mr, Harold Wade, who had been obliged to resign 
the hon. secretaryship, which he had shared with 
Mr. A. Barnes for so many years, would still be 
available on the Committee as one of the six 
members elected at that meeting. An enjoyable 
programme of music, arranged by Miss Violet 
Preston, then followed, in which Misses Bailey, Hall, 
and Preston, and Mr, Bartram took part. A vote of 
thanks and the singing of a verse of “ Auld Lang 
Syne” brought a pleasant evening to a close about 
nine o'clock, 

Manchester.—By the kindness of Mr. J. Pitt- 
Hardacre, proprietor of the Comedy Theatre, the 
group of allied Cinderella Clubs in South Man- 
chester was admitted free to the pantomime and 
afterwards regaled with buns and oranges last 
week, The three clubs are connected with the 
Clarion Cycling Club, the Labour Church, the 
Upper Brook-street Free Church, and together they 
have a membership of about 500, all of them 
selected from the most destitute children in the 
district. The clubs meet weekly, and the children 
are provided with a substantial meal, followed by 
simple instruction and entertainment, 

Mossley.—A Sale of Work to raise funds for the 
church was held last Saturday in the Christian 
Sunday-school, Stamford-road, and was opened by 
the Mayor of Bury, Councillor Thomas Holt. 
Ald.- John Lawton, J.P., presided, and there was 
a large attendance. The Rey. T. R. Elliott having 
conducted the devotional exercises, announced that 
the Mayor of Bury was an old Sunday-school 
worker, and last year he had received a medal for 
forty-four years’ service. He was also pleased to 
say that three superintendents cf the Mossley school 
had also received medals for forty-three years’ ser- 
vice, and he had asked them all to bring their medals 
to that gathering. The Mayor of Bury, in declaring 
the sale open, said he remembered being told over 
forty years ago how flourishing the school at 
Mossley was, and he remembered Mr. Robinson, 
who took such a deep interest in the school and 
church. In 1873 he attended their annual Good 
Friday gathering, which was held at Mossley, and 
their own minister from Bury, the late Rev. John 
Wright, was the special preacher on that occasion. 
He expressed his pleasure in seeing the Mayor of 
Mossley with them. This showed to all of them 
the broad spirit: of freedom which was growing 
throughout the country. This change he attributed 
to education. People now will read and think for 
themselves, and are thus in a position to decide for 
themselves what place they will attend. He then 
proceeded to urge the young people to attend the 
continuation classes and the technical classes, He 
was sorry to hear that trade in Mossley had not 
been so good of late, and therefore the friends con- 
nected with that place were appealing for assist- 
ance. In conclusion, the Mayor declared the sale 
of work open, with best wishes for its success, 
Votes of thanks to the Mayor and the Chairman 
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were then passed. In the evening some excellent 
entertainments were given. The sale was well 
attended, and the receipts amounted to £86. 

N. and E. Lancashire Unitarian S. 8. Union.— 
The first quarterly conference was held at Rawten- 
stall on Saturday, Feb. 23. Representatives from 
Burnley, Burnley-lane Mission, Newchurch, and 
Todmorden were present. After tea the President, 
the Rey. A. W. Fox, of Todmorden, took the chair, 
and Mr. Thomas Graham, of Todmorden, read a 
thoughtful paper on “ How we caa strengthen our 
Churches and Sunday Schools,” He contended 
that numbers as well as fitness should be aimed at, 
and that elder scholars should be induced to join 
the church. The Young People’s Religious Union, 
found so beneficial in America, was mentioned with 
approval, and valuable suggestions were added as 
to the best way of increasing congregations. An 
interesting discussion followed, in which the Presi- 
dent, Messrs. Peter Bibby, P. Hargreaves, W. 
Wadsworth, Emms, and the Rev. J. Shaw took 
part. A vote of thanks to their Rawtenshall 
friends for their kindly welcome, Hymn and 
benediction brought a helpful meeting to a close. 

Nottingham: High Payvement.—Last Sunday 
evening the Rev. J. M. Lloyd Thomas gave the first 
of a course of five lectures on “ Social Aspects of 
Christianity,” the subject being “ Individualism 
and Socialism.” The lecture was fully reported in 
the Nottingham Daily Express of Monday. It 
quoted with approval the Master of Balliol’s con- 
tention that a healthy growing social life needs 
both Individualism and Socialism, and concluded 
with an earnest plea for the formation of an 
enlightened public opinion. The second lecture 
(to-morrow) is on “ The Drink Problem.” 4 

Rotherham.—On Wednesday, Feb. 20, at a 
meeting of the Church of Our Father Literary 
Society, a lecture was given by the Rev. J. E. Man- 
ning, M.A., of Sheffield, on ‘‘Shelley.” Having 
sketched the poet’s life, and noticed the diversity 
of the critics’ judgment, Mr. Manning said it) was 
not easy to forma just estimate, because Shelley 
was an embodiment of such opposite characteristics, 
He was like Ariei or Puck—so imaginative, his 
words so ethereal, his thoughts so transcendent. 
He caught the spirit of the French Revolution, and 
was seized by a passion for liberty, political and 
religious. Any restrictions he denounced as tyranny. 
His whole life was a series of mistakes. His matri- 
monial blunders and others were not so much due 
to moral obliquity as to a fatal defect in his nature. 
He could not understand a fact. Shelley was really 
not an Atheist; he wasa Pantheist. Speaking of 
his writings, the lecturer remarked that his lyrics 
were unsurpassed, and beautiful passages from these 
and other poems were read, The Rev. W. Stephens 
presided, and the meeting closed with a cordial vote 
of thanks to Mr. Manning. - 

Ulster Unitarian Christian Association.— 
The following resolution, adopted by this Associa- 


tion, was forwarded to the King through his Excel- 


lency the Lord Lieutenant :—“ That we place on 
record our heartfelt sorrow at the great loss which 
the nation has sustained in the death of our beloved 
Queen, whose personal influence for good has been 
world-wide ; and we desire to express our deep 
sympathy with His Majesty King Edward VII. 
and the rest of thé Royal Family in their sad 
bereavement. We take this opportunity of assur- 
ing His Majesty of our strong loyalty and of our 
firm attachment to his Throne ard person, and 
earnestly pray that Almighty God may grant him 
and Queen Alexandra a long, happy, and prosperous 
reign.” The receipt of this resolution has been 
courteously acknowledged by the Lord Lieutenant, 
with an intimation that it would be forwarded to 
the Home Secretary for submission to the King. 
Whitchurch.—On Feb. 20 the annual congre- 
gational meeting of the Church of the Saviour was 


held in the schoolroom, the chair being occupied by | 


the Rev. W. F. Turland. The report and balance- 
sheep were read and adopted. Votes of thanks 
were heartily accorded Miss Dodd, Miss Lewis, and 
the Rev. W. F. Turland for their valuable services, 
and to others who had held office during the past 
year. Business being over, the rest of the even 
ing was pleasantly taken up by games and social 
intercourse. 

York.—Last Sunday Mr. John Wilhelm Rown- 
tree conducted the service at St. Saviourgate. Mr. 
Rowntree is well known as the editor of Present 
Day Papers, and, like his father (the writer on 
Temperance), isa keenly practical worker, being 
principally responsible for an adult school and 
working men’s club, He generously made a spon- 
taneous offer to take a service at St. Saviourgate. 
His subject was “ Evolution and Christianity,” and 
his treatment of it was partly autobiographical. 
He explained the position he had reached after a 
period of doubt and inquiry. While recognising 
the merits of other religions, he found in Christ- 
ianity that which met his deepest needs, under- 


standing by Christianity, not the elaborate creeds 
of tradition, but a simple and living realisation of 
the Divine Love as manifested in Jesus. Oue of 
the “readings” was from Dr, Martineau, and 
instead of spoken prayer, there was a period of 
silence, prefaced by a few words explaining the 
speaker's personal feeling regarding prayer. There 
was a good attendance. A short time ago the col- 
league of Mr. Rowntree in editorship and practical 
work, Mr; H. B. Binns, conducted the morning ser- 
vice at St. Saviourgate. 

Yorkshire Unitarian Sunday School Union. 
—On Saturday last, at the thirty-third Teachers’ 
Conference, under the auspices of this Union, held 
at Pudsey, a paper was read by the President of 
the Union, Mr. Frederick Clayton, of Leeds, on 
“The True Aim and Object of the Sunday School.” 
There was a very good attendance of teachers and 
Sunday-school workers: The Rev. C. Hargrove 
presided. Mr. Clayton, after dealing with the im- 
portance of being engaged in endeavouring to mould 
the lives of young children, offered words of 
encouragement to those who hesitated in under- 
taking the duty, urging perseverance, punctuality, 
and due preparation. He also strongly advocated 
regular and reverent Biblical instruction, especially 
explaining our simple Unitarian faith, in the 
lowest and highest classes, to the scholars, and 
carrying out the aim and object of Sunday schools 
by making life purer and sweeter, and by causing 
the scholars to grow up more Christ-like, and 
worthy sons and daughters of God. The Revs. J. 
Fox, J. M. Whiteman, OC. H. Cook, the Chairman, 
and others took part in the discussion which fol- 
lowed. At the close Mr, Clayton was heartily 
thanked for his valuable paper. 


THE simultaneous mission of the Evan- 
gelical Free Churches has been not less 
successful in the great towns throughout 
the country than it was in London, and 
with very similar results. It appears to 
be generally admitted that the mass of the 
non-chuich-goers was not reached, and 
that the most valuable results will be 
found in the quickened life of the churches 
themselves, the enthusiasm and devotion 
thrown into the work having been of the 
highest order. The Village Mission is 
being held from March 2 to 6. The 
Christian World quotes the opinion of the 
Rey. Thomas Law, organising secretary of 
the E.F.C. Council, that the next mission 
must be in the theatres and public halls, 
and ‘in tents pitched on all available 
open spaces. 
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@@ It is requested that notice of any alteration 
in the Calendar be sent to the Publisher not 
later than Thursday Afternoon. 


Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 
11 a.m. and 7 p.m., Rev. FreDERIC ALLEN. 
11 a.m., Boys’ Own Brigade Service, “The 
Days of thy Youth” ; 7 p.m, “Idols, Old and 
New.” Monday 8.15 p.m., Evening Concert. 

Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra-road, 
11 am, and 7 P.m., Rev. F. W. STanury. 

Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley-rd., West 
Croydon, 114.M.and7 P.M.,, Rev. J. Paar Hopps, 

Deptford, Church-street, 11.15 a.m. and 6.30 P.M., 
Rev. A. J. MARCHANT. 

Essex Church, The Mall, Notting-hill-gate, 11 a.m. 
and 7 p.m., Rev. F. K, FReEsTON. 

Forest-gate, corner of Dunbar-road, Upton-lane, 
11 a.m. and 6,30 p.M., Rev. H. Woops PERRIs, 

Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham-place, 
11 A.M. and 7 p.m., Rev. R. H. U. Broor. 

Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, Rev. Epcaar 
Daptyn, 11.15 a.mM., “The Foundation of 
Faith,” 12.30, Communion Service, and 7 P.M., 
“The Temptations of Jesus.” Children’s 
Class, 12.30 

Highgate Hill, Unitarian Christian Church, 11 a.y. 
and 7 p.m., Mr. T, Extiot. 

Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 a.m, 
and 7 p.m., Rev. G. Dawes Hicks, M.A., Ph.D. 

Kentish Town, Clarence-road, N.W., 11 a.m. and 
7 P.M., Rev. ALEXANDER FarQuHarson, Morn- 
ing, ‘The Eternal Shadow.” Evening, “ The 


OuR 


Whole Duty of Man,” 


Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 a.m. and 7 P.M., Rey. J. E, 
STRONGE. 

Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High-street, 
11 a.m. and 7 p.m., Rev. W. CoyNOWETH Pops, 

Little Portland-street Chapel, 11.15 a.m, Rey. 
Stoprorp A, Brooxr, M.A., and 7 P.M,, Rev. 
H.S. Perris, M.A. 

Mansford-street Churchand Mission, Bethnal Green, 
11 a.m. and 7 P.m., Rev. W. G. CAaDMAN. 

Peckham, ‘Avondale-road, 11 a.m. and 6,30 P.M., 
Rev. G. CARTER. 


Plumstead, Common-road Unitarian Church, 114.M, 


and 6.30 P.m., Rev. L. JENKINS JONES. 


Richmond, Free Church, Ormond-road, 11.15 a.™. 


and 7 P.M., Rey. S. FARRINGTON, ‘Service for 


Children, 3 p.m. 


Stepney-Green, College Chapel, 11 AM., Percy W. 


Ames, F.R.S.L., and 7 p.m., Rev. P. H. WicK- 
STEED, “ Our Duty to South Africa.” 


Stoke Newington, The Green, 11.15 a.m. and 7 P.M. 


Rev. W. Woopine, B.A. 


Stratford, West Ham-lane Unitarian Church, 1la.m, 


Rey. J. Toyz, and 6.30 p.m., Mr, J. C. Pain. 


Wandsworth, Unitarian Christian Church, East-hill, 


11 a.m., Rev. V. D. Davis, B.A., and 7 P.M., 
Rev. W. ’ CopELAND Bowl!z. 


Wood Green, Unity Hall, 11 a.m. and 7 P.M., Rev. 


Dr, MUMMERY, 
i fe 


PROVINCIAL. cts 
Batu, Trim-street Chapel, 11 a.m. and 6.30 P.M 


Rev. I’, H. Vavauan, B.A. 


BeprorD, Library (side room), 11.15 a.m., Rey. 


ROWLAND HIt. 


Buackroon, Banks-street, North Shore, 10,45 a.m, 


and 6.30 p.m., Rey. Davin Davis. 


BuackPoot, Unitarian Church, Masonic Hall, South 


Shore, 11 and 6.30. 


Bootie, Free Church Hall, Stanley-road, 11 a.m. 


and 6,30 p.m., Rev. J. Mor.ey Mitts. 
Bovurwnemovri, Unitarian Church, West-hill-road, 
11 a.M.and7 p.m., Rev. C. C, Coz. 


BraprorpD, Chapel-lane Chapel, 10.30 a.m. and 


6.30 P.M., Rev. E. CEREDIG JonEs .M.A. 


Briguton,Christ Church(FreeChristian), New-road 


North-st., 11 and 7 P.m., Rev. H. M, Livens. 


Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 11 a.m, and 


7 P.M., Rev. G. STREET. 


CANTERBURY, Ancient Chapel Blackfriars, 11 aM, 


Rey. F. H. Jones. 

Dgat and WatmeEr, Free Christian Church, High- 
st., 11 a.m. and 6.30 p.m., Rev: T. SHAKSPEARE, 

Dover, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 11 a.m 
and 6.30 p.m., Rev. S. Burrows. 

EastTBourNgE, Gildridge Hotel, 11 4.mM.and 6.30 p.m. ~ 
Rev. G. St. Crair. 

GuitprorD, Ward-street Church, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 P.M., Rev. E. S. Lane Buckianp. 

HorswHaM, Free Christian Church, Worthing-road, 
11 a.m. and 6.30P.M., Rev. J. J. MARTREN. - 

Lreps, Mill Hill, 10.45 a.m. and 6.30 P.m., Rev. C. 
Harerove, M.A 

LIscarD, Memorial Church, Manor-road, 11 a.m., 
and 6.30 p.m., Rev. Joan McDowsELt. 

LIVERPOOL, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 a.m, 
and 6.30 p.m., Rev. J. Harwoop, B. A . 

Lrvgerpoon, Hope-street- Church, 11 a.m, 
6.30 p.M., Rev. R. A. Arus?Rona, BA. + 

LIVERPOOL, Ullet-road Sefton Park, 1l am and 
6.30 p.m., Rev. Dr. Kier. 

MANOHESTER, Strangeways, 10.30 a.m, and 6,30 
P.M., Rev. W. R, SHANKS. 

Newport, Isle of Wight 11 a.m.and 6,30 P.M., Rev. 
CLEMENT E. Pixg. 

Ox¥ForD, Manchester College, 11.80 a.m., Rey. J. E 
CARPENTER, M.A. 

PORTSMOUTH, General Baptist Chapel, St. Thomas- 
8s treet, 6. 45 p.m., Mr. THomas Bonp, « 

PorTsMoUTH, High-street Chapel, 11 a.m, and 
6.45 p.m., Mr. G. Coszns Prior. 

RooHDALE, Blackwater- Street, 10,30 a.M.and 6 P.M, 
Rev. T. P, SPEDDING. 

Seer ete Westborough, 10,45 a.m, and 7 P.M., 
Supply. 

peels Old Meeting, High-street, 11 AM, and 
6.30 p.M., Rev. W. AGAR. 


and 


) SEVENOAKS, Bessell’s Green, The Old Meeting House, 


11 a.m., Rev. HAROLD Ryuerr, 


Stables in the 
grounds, 


ABERYSTWYTH 


(‘* The Biarritz of Wales ’’) 


Is highly recommended for ‘invaliis. It posses‘es the most 
equable temperature, its shore being swept by the Gulf 
Stream and the S.W. breezes of the Atlantic. ‘he drain- 
age is perfect, and the town is supplied with the purest 
waterfrom Plynlimmon, The late Sir James Clarke, M.P., 
says: “A fortnight in Aberystwyth is equivalent to a 
month's residence in most watering ee 2 a les on 
application to the Town Clerk 


Marctt 2, 1901. 


THE INQUIRER. 
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SoUTHEND, Unitarian Church, Darnley-road, 11 a.m. 
(Children’s Service), and 6.30 p.m., Mr. Dear. 

SouTHPoRT, Portland-street Church, 11 a.m. and 
6,30 P.m., Rev. C, H. WELLBELOVED. 

Torquay, Unity Hall, Lower Union-street, 11 a.m. 
and 6.30 p.m., Rev. A. E, O'Connor. 

TUNBRIDGE WELLS, Mechanics’ Institute, Dudley- 

_ road, 11 a.m. and 6.30 P.M. 

York, St. Saviourgate Chapel, 11 a.m. and 6,30 

P.M., Rev, H. Rawiines, M.A. - 


——»+—___- 


IRELAND. 


Dustin, Stephen’s Green West, 12 noon, Rev. G. 
Hamitton Vanor, B.D. ‘ 

WARRENPOINT, co. Down, Unitarian Church, Dro- 
more-road, 12 Noon, Rev. W. E. MELLONE. The 
attendance of visitors cordially invited. 


TO} 


Carr Town, Free Protestant (Unitarian) Church, 
Hout-street, 6.45 p.m., Rev. R. BALMFORTH. ' 

Sypney, N.S.W., The Australian Church, I.0.0.F. 
Temple, 11 a.m. and 7 P.M., Rev. G. WALTERS. 


- 


ENTRAL POSTAL MISSION RELI- 
-GIOUS CONFERENCE at COLLEGE 
CHAPEL, STEPNEY-GREEN, E,, SUNDAY, 
March 3rd, at Five o'clock. Subject, ‘The 
Brotherhood of Nations.” Opened by the Rev, 
P. H. WICKSTEED, M.A. 7 p.m.—Address by 
the Rey. P. H. WICKSTEED or “ Our Duty to 
South Africa.” 


es RELIGION SOCIETY, 

STEINWAY HALL, PORTMAN-SQUARE, 
W.—Feb. 24th, at 11.15, Dr. WASHINGTON 
SULLIVAN, “ The ‘ Decalogue’—Is it the Founda- 
tion of Morality? Ill. Taking the name of the 
Lord in vain.” 


S UTH-PLACK ETHICAL SOCIETY, 
SOUTH-PLACE, FINSBURY.—March 3, 
at 11.15 am, HERBERT BURROWS, “The 


Nineteenth Century ”’—“ Broad Churchism to Iree- 
thought.” % 


ULPIT SUPPLY.— The Rev. D. 
AMOS, 76, South-street, Greenwich, S.E. 


ARMONIUM. — Very powerful 

Instrument in oak case (by Alexandre) ; 

22 stops, 2 manuals, 2 knee swells. Suitable for 

Church or School use. Having pedal organ reason 

for disposal, Inspection invited.—Apply, Rost. 
Hat, Unitarian Church, Lancaster. 


EUNE HOLLANDAITSH, Institutrice 


diplomée.et brévetée francais “(enseignement 
primaire eb secondaire), ayant résidé en Suisse, 
cherche place dans un pensionnat ou dans une 
famille distinguée. Premiéres références.—Lettres 
sous chiffres A. Z., Office INQUIRER, 


ANSFORD-STREET CHURCH and 
MISSION, 
The ANNUAL MEETING of Subscribers and 
~ Friends will be held at the ROSSLYN-HILL 
SCHOOLROOM, HAMPSTEAD (entrance from 
Willoughby-road), on TUESDAY, March 5th, when 
the Chair will be taken at 8.15 by Epmunp B, 
Squire, Esq. . 
The Meeting will be addressed by E, Howarp, 
Esq., Rev, Epaar Dapiyn, and others. 
S. W. PRESTON, ? 
J. CLASSON DRUMMOND, 5 Ho®- Secs. 


Bi hikes: HARWOOD’S “RECITALS.” 

The “CHRISTMAS CAROL,” and varied pro- 
grammes of two hours’ duration, from Shakspere, 
Dickens, Sheridan, Colman, aud other Popular 
Authors. Special terms for Unitarian and Free 
Church Societies. Address: Fair View, Pendleton, 
Manchester, s 


DEATHS. 


- PorreR—On the 21st Feb., at Sidmouth, after a 
short illness, Ann Potter, in her 84th year, 


Board and Resivence, 


—<p~ 


A FEW young people received in 
PLEASANT HOME near Victoria, Terms 
moderate.—Mrs ROBERT TURNER, 94 Grosvenor. 
road, 8S.W. : 


OURNEMOUTH —Elvaston, West 
Clif, BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT, 
Unrivalled position on sea front, close to the High- 
cliffe Hotel. 50 rooms. Full-sized billiard table 
Lovely grounds, with access to Cliff Promenade. 
Due south. Near Unitarian Church.—Mr. and 
Mrs. Pocoox. 


OURNEMOUTH.—Most comfortablé 
private BOARDING-HOUSE ; close to sea; 
sheltered among the Pines ; south aspect. Billiard- 
room (full-sized table). Terms moderate.—Address, 
Miss CHaLDEcorTT Stirling House, Manor-road, 


T. LEONARDS.—‘‘Crantock,” 59, 
Warrior-square First-class BOARD and 
RESIDENCE, newly furnished and redecorated, 
Sea View, excellent cuisine, billiard room, sanitary 
certificate.—Mr.and Mrs.Sipnry P, Porter. 


ELIXSTOW E.—Comfortable A part- 


ments, well situated midway between station 
and beach in sunny Felixstowe. Reasonable terms. 
—Apply Mrs. H. Rosinsoy, Kimberley House, 
Ranelagh-road. 


AKE DISTRICT, furnished House; 
3 entertaining, 6 bed (2 double bedded) 
rooms, bath, w.c.—Address, INQUIRER Office. 


WEST GENTRAL HOTEL, 


Proprietor, FREDERIC SMITH. 


Recently enlarged, remodelled and refurnished, 
now affording 


ACCOMMODATION FOR ABOUT 250 GUESTS. 


The best patronised TEMPERANCE HOTEL in 
London, Highly commended by leading 
Unitarian Ministers. 

Spacious Coffee, Reading, and Drawing Rooms, 
Electric Light. Lift. 


~ Apartments, 1/6 to 2/6. Breakfast, 1sto2l-. _ 
Service, 1s. 


77 & 101, 


SOUTHAMPTCN ROW, LONDON, W.C. 


Telegrams: ‘‘QurETUDE, Lonpon.” 


19°= CENTURY BUILDING SOCIETY 
ADELAIDE-PLACE, LONDON BRIDGE, 
Interest on Loans reduced to Four-and-a-half 
per Cent. 3 


DIRECTORS. 

Chairman — Sir H. W. Lawrence, Bart., 
Mincing-lane, H.C. - 

Deputy.Chairman—Mark H, Juper, A.R.1LB.A,, 
7, Pall Mall, S.W. 

F, H. A. Harpcasties, F.S.1., 5, Old Queen-st., S.W. 

Miss Orme, 118, Upper Tulse-hill, S.W. 

SvEPHEN SEAWARD TayER, ‘‘ Fairholme,” 8, Mount 
Ephraim-road, Streatham-hill, 8. W., and 

Mrs. Henry Rourv, 1, Randolph-gardens, N.W. 
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PREFERENCE SHABRIJ!3 £10, Interest 44 per 
cent. DEPOSITS received ut 3, 3}, and 4 per cent., 
withdrawable at short notice. 

LIBERAL ADVANCES promptly made. 
Monthly repayment, including principal, premium, 
and interest for each £100 advanced—21 years, 
13s. 6d.;-18 years, 14s, 9d. ; 15 years, 16s, 1d. ; 
10 years, £1 1s. 8d, Survey Fee to £500, half-a- 
guinea, 

Special facilities given to persons desiring to pur- 
chase houses for their own occupation, Prospectus 


free. 
FREDERICK LONG, Manager. 


ANTED, by an elderly lady, a useful 

. MAID, Unitarian, good reader and needle- 

woman, accustomed to illness, and an abstainer,— 

Apply, stating age, wages, and references to M, S$., 
Peirce’s Library, 50, High-street, Sydenham. 
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PUDSEY UNITARIAN CHURCH. 


—$<=-———__. 
ADDITIONAL SCHOOL PREMISES, SCHOUL 


FURNISHINGS, AND NEW ORGAN 
URGENTLY NEEDED. 


£ 8. 
Amount already acknowledged... = 109 29" 56 
We wish to acknowledge with thanks 
the fo!lowing further subscriptions ;— 
Sir James Kitson, M.P., Leeds ... ob 
The Mayor of Pudsey (Alderman James 
Stillings, J.P.) ... aah An 
Henry Lupton, Esq., Leeds. 
Currer Briggs, Esq., Ambleside 
Miss M. Verity, Pudsey ... 
Mr. J. S. Jones, do, th 
Mrs. Ruth, London eS ‘s. 
Mr. and Mrs. Rushworth, Pudsey 
Mrs, £. W. Kitson, Leeds a 
Mrs. Joseph Lupton, do. i 
His Honour Judge Greenhow, do. 
Mr, and Mrs. W. Sutcliffe, Pudsey 
Mr, and Mrs. A. C. Briggs, Leeds 
Mr, and Mrs. Wm. Sheeton, do. 
Mr, Simeon Hall, do. _... mn 
Mr, John Sharp, Pudsey 
Mr, Charles Stainer, Leeds 
Mr, Joseph Briggs, Pudsey 
Miss M. A. Binks, do... 
Mr. B, Emsley, do. axe 
Mr. Allan Nield, Leeds ... 
Mr. Julius Hess, do. 
Mr. James Boyle, do... 
Mr, and Mrs. Maxwell, do. 
Mr. D. Mackintosh, do. ... 
Master Lemuel! Sutcliffe, Pudse 
Mr. H. E. O’Dwyer, Leeds 
Mr. Gambles, Pudsey 
Mr. James Binks, do. 
Mr. Samuel Booth, do. ... 
Mr. 8. Boocock, do. 
Mr. B. Ferro, Leeds 
Mr. EK. H. Boyle, do. 
Miss Coulter, do.... 
Mr. A. J. Terry, do. Poe a ee 
Subscriptions will be thankfully received and 
acknowledged by Mr. JoserH TINDALL, Rose 
Mount, The Lanes, Pudsey. 
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\ ANTED a Lady as Companion to an 
elderly lady. Strong, and experienced in 

nursing, reading, and needlework,—BraTuHay, 

Thornton-road, Clapham Park, 8.W. 


VV a Nees about April 16th, in neigh- 

bourhood of Newington Green, three good 
sized, and one small, unfurnished rvoms, with 
attendance.—Apply E., 1, Compton-road, High- 
bury, N. 


AN any LADY recommend a trust- 
worthy, respectable Nursery Sewing-maid ? 
Two children, 6 and 9, Qoverness kept. Good 
sewer. To work with experienced lady’s maid. 
One who has been where French is spoken pre- 
ferred. Not under 19 years of age.—Apply iu first 
instanee by letter to Mrs. Frank GALLSWORTHY, 
Araucaria, Harrogate. 


RT and HANDICRAFT CLASSES 
Kirkby Lonsdale-——-WANTED immediately 
YOUNG LADY to be trained as TEACHER. In- 
struction in drawing, painting, embossed leather 
work and wood carving in return for some assist- 
ance.—Apply Miss BarNaRD, 


OUSE PARLOUR-MAID. wanted,— 
North Finchley. Must be thoroughly trust- 
worthy, Exceptionally comfortable situation. Two 
in family. No children.—Write full particulars, 
L. W., c/o Street’s Agency, 30, Cornhill, E.C. 


( ; AS STOVE, fittings complete, suitable 
small hall, £4.—KinBurn, 14, Abbott’s Park- 
road, Leyton. 


WEET PEAS.—The best and newest 


varieties at lowest prices. Catalogue free. 


\] Choice mixed varieties 6d. per oz, 4 ozs. 1s, 6d.— 


F, Roscoz, Steeple Morden, Royston. 


ALMSLEY SERMONS, June 30, 
1901.—Preacher, Rev. L, P, JACKS, M.A., 


of Birmingham, 
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Schools, ete. 


—>— 


HANNING HOUSE, HIGHGATE, 


HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
AND BOARDING SCHOOL 
For the daughters of Unitarian Ministers and 
others, 


London Matriculation, English, Latin, French, 
German, Mathematics, Science, Elocution, Greek, 
Drawing, Class Singing, Dressmaking, Cookery, 


Calisthenics, Playground, Swings, Cricket, Garden, 
Outside Sanatorium, Laundry at home, 
Outside Examiner, 

Fees per Term : 

Boarders, £10 13s. 6d. or with Music, £12 5s, 
Extras: Violin, Solo Singing, Painting, £2 2s, 
Shorthand, Dancing, 10s, 6d. 

Day scholars, 3 to 5 guineas, with Music extra, 
Kindergarten, 2 to 24 guineas. 
Manager—Miss MATILDA SHARPE. 

The HALF TERM begins MONDAY, March 4. 


EDGBASTON COLLEGE for GIRLS, 
Bristol Road, Edgbaston, Birmingham. 


—_—~— 
Princrpat—Miss BAILY. 
Heapmistress— Miss ELEANOR MOSS, B.A. Hons. 


—~o— 

A limited number of Boarders taken at residence 
of Principal. 

The College, which is opposite the residence, has 
accommodation for 120 Pupils. Lawn tennis, 
gymnasium, asphalte playground. Field. 

Tke Curriculum is based on the Cambridge 
Examination regulations, and Resident Pupils have 
the advantage of Public School life combined with 
home comforts. 


Application to Secretary. 


IGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
SOUTH MARINE TERRACE 
ABERYSTWITH. 


PRINCIPAL — Mrs. MARLES THOMAS. 


Pupils most successfully prepared for Public 
Examinations. Scholarships have been obtained 
at the University Colleges. Special attention paid 
to the physical side of education, Gymnasium, 
Swedish drill, 


HINDHEAD. 
ISS MACRAE MOIR’S SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS. (Established 1893). 


PUPILS prepared for the Universities ; resident 
gymnast and French mistress ; healthy conditions 
of life ; hockey and tennis. 

Prospectus on application to Miss Macrak Morr, 
Lingholt, Hindhead. 


Station, Haslemere. 


THE 
SPREAD SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


(Founded by Miss J. F. GRUNER, May, 1897). 


BOARDERS are received by the Misses GRUNER at 
Moorcroft, Hindhead, Haslemere, from whom pros- 
pectuses and further information may Le obtained, 
the School being carried on at the HJINDHEAD 
HALL as heretofore. 


-- SUSTENTATION FUND 


For the Augmentation of Ministers’ Stipends. 
OS 


Secretaries of Congregations desiring Grants 
from this Fund for the year 1901-2 may obtain the 
needful Forms of Application-by writing before 
March 31, 1901, to A. W. Worrurnaton, The Hill, 
Stourbridge. ‘ 

HARRY RAWSON, H 
A. W. WORTHINGTON, | on. Rigas 


FREDK. LONG & SON, | 
AUCTIONEERS, SURVEYORS, HOUSE & LAND AGENTS 


4, Adelaide Place, London Bridge, E.6. 


Rents Collected, and the entire management of 
Property in any part of London or Suburbs under- 
taken, Valuations for Probate, &, 


o 


“ee. 


2, 1got. 
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THE INOUIRER. — 


JOHN PAGE HOPPS’ MONTHLY 


THE COMING DAY. 


Paice THREEPENCE. 
He Jas 


Contents for MARCH. 


In Memory of the Queen. 

National Righteousness or National Ruin, 

Herbert Spencer’s Reconciliation. 

Science and Religion. 

“ A Fight to a Finish,” 

The German Emperor Squared, 

English and Colonial Devils. 

A Disloyal Plot-that Failed. 

Our Pillory, 

Notes by the Way. 

Two Memos.—‘‘ Poems from Tommy Atkins to the 
Plutocrat’s Poet, Kipling ; and from Tommy 
Atkins’ Brother Bill to a Jingo Editor.” 


London, Edinburgh, and Oxford : 
WittraMs and Nora@ats, and all Booksellers. 


The Bible in the Nineteenth Century. 


>. 


A COURSE OF LECTURES by 


Pror. J. ESTLIN CARPENTER, M.A. 
(of Manchester College, Oxford), 
at BOLTON, LEEDS, and LIVERPOOL. 


VI. The Bible and the Church, 


ENLARGED, 


BOLTON : Spianers’ Hall, St. George’s-road. — 
Tuesday, March 5th, at 7.30 p.m. 

LEEDS : Philosophical Hall. 

Wednesday, March 6th, at 8 0 P.M. 

LIVERPOOL: Liverpool Institute, Mount-street, 

Thursday, March 7th at 8.30 PM. 


Admission Free. A copy of the Syllabus will 
be sent on application to the Rey. C. J. Street, 
Maythorn, Heaton, Bolton ; the Rev. C, Hargrove, 
10, De Grey-terrace, Leeds ; or C. W. Jongs, Esq., 
39, Drury Buildings, Liverpool. 


NOW READY FOR MARCH, 
Price One Penny. 


YOUNG DAYS. 


Edited by J. J. WRIGHT, F.R.S.L, 


Contents :—Robbie’s Victory ; Isn’t this the 
Reason (Poetry) ; The Story of Alcestis ; Children 
of Ancient. Greece (Picture) ; Joan’s Strange Ad- 
ventures in Gnome land and Sylph-land—Chap, 
Ill.; King Edward VII. (Portrait); Queen 
Alexandra (Portrait); The Queen and her Dogs 
(Prcture) ; Guild Work ; Our Temperance Picture 
Gallery—III. Nansen (dilus.); Viking’s Deed: a 
Noble Deg; Aunt Amy’s Corner; A Voice from 
the Ventilator ; But they don’t increase the Fare ; 
Blow, Blow! (Poctry) ; Puzzles ; Editor’s Chat, &c. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
Information concerning the History 
and Growth of the Bible. 


Collected, condensed, and arranged 
by BERTRAM TALBOT for 


SUNDAY SCHOOL TEACHERS & OTHERS, 


This little book is the outeome of a free enquiry. 
It consists largely of verbatim quotations from 
many sources worked up into a connected whole, 
and for nearly every statement a reference is given 
to the page of the authority which supports the 
statement, or from which, if a quotation, it is 
derived. 


Exzior Stock, 62, Paternoster-row, London, E.C. 
Price Sixpence net, post free. 


PSUS CEEETARS MISSION AND 
STAMFORD-STREET CHAPEL. 


The ANNUAL MEZTING will be held at 
STAMFORD-STREET CHAPEL on WEDNES- 
DAY, MARCH 13th, at 8 p.m., when Sir JOHN T. 
BRUNNER, Bart., M.P., will preside, supported by 
the Rev. FrepERIC ALLEN (the Minister), the Rev. 
W. CopetanD Bowie, C. F, Pgarson, Esq., S. S. 
TayYLeR, Esq., and other ministers and laymen. 

Tea (to which friends are cordially invited) will 
be provided at 7. 


Published by THe Sunpay ScHoo. AssocraTion, 
Essex-street, Strand, W.C. Manchester Agents: 
H. Rawson & Co., 16, New Brown-street. Liver- 
pool Agents: Tue Liverpool BooKsELLEeRs’ Co., 
Ltd., 70, Lord-street. 


Annual Subscription by Post, One Copy, 1s. 6d. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 


os : 
Every Sunday School Teacher should possess a copy of 


THE HELPER, 1901. . 


A Handbook for Sunday School Teachers & for Parents 


Edited by W. G. Tarrant, B.A. 
Price 23. 6d. net. (Postage 4d.) 
With Frontispiece — ‘‘Alfred the Great’’; and many: 
Illustrations of Beautiful Natural Objects—Crystals, Moss, 
Grasses, Insects, &c. 
———9———. 
CONTENTS, 

Introduction: Sunday School Teachers whom 
have Known. R. A, ArmsTrona, B.A. 

A Message for the New Year. J. Pace Horrs. 

Alfred the Great. Frances I, Cooke. 

From Josiah to Jesus. Sixteen Lessons. EDr1tor. 

Parental Help in Religious Training, with Sug- 
gested Talks, I. M. R. 

Nature Lessons from Ruskin. Crystals, Moss, 
Grasses, Leaves, Flowers, &c. Luckina TAVENER. 

Jesus at Jacob’s Well. Frank Wa.ters, 

Bible Homes. - Eight Sketches. J. RuppLz. 

Some New Testament Churches, A. Harvie. 

How Teachers and Scholars may know one 
another. Jon PrircHarp. 

Nature Sketches. C. Ropsr, B.A. 

‘*My Pond.” (Illustrated). Dragon-fly and Knat. 
T. Rosrnson. 

How I Prepare (with outline lessons), Confidential 
Notes to the Editor by Teachers. 

How to Teach. Ferrx Taytor, B.A. 

Sunday Schools at Home and Abroad. Americar, 
Marian PriTcHaRD. Welsh, W. Tupor JoONEs, 
Scottish, A. E. Parry. Irish,.R. Lyrtte. A 
French Sunday School Fete. 

Summer Session (Oxford) Papers: What Sunday 
Schocls may learn from Day Schools (from 
lecture by A. J, Mockripar), Child Study, 
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Tae annual meeting of the Mansford- 
street Church and Mission, of which a 
report will be found in our present issue, 
calls attention to a religious work of the 
very highest kind, and makes an appeal 
for further help, both in personal service 
and in financial support, which we trust 
will not go unregarded. We have been 
told lately that “we lack religion,’ and 
is there anyone among us who will say 
that we are as religious as we ought to 
be? But for those who are honestly 
hungering for some fuller life and firmer 
confidence in the things of the Spirit, here 
is an open way, and the most direct, 
to that end. Go, and begin to do some- 
thing in friendly service for those whose 
need is greatest. For women of leisure 
the Monday’s visiting for the Provident 
Society offers an occupation full of interest, 
into the straight-forward and unassuming 
business of which may come endless 
opportunities for the most helpful minis- 
trations of personal friendship ;, and 
for young men Mr. Classon Drummond’s 
appeal poiats to a method of service no 
less fruitful of good. To all alike we 
commend the spirit of Mr. Howard’s 
admirable address. 

Mansrorp-struzt is, happily, only one 
among several of our missions, and on 
Wednesday evening next the annual 
meeting of the Blackfriars Mission and 
Stamford-street Chapel is to be held. 
That is another centre of most active 
beneficent work, under the charge of 

the Rey. Frederic Allen, in one of the 
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poorest quarters of South London, and, as 
in the East (and indeed the West also), 
there is here the same need of further 
help. On the evening of the annual 
meeting, friends are invited to tea at 
seven o’clock, and the chair is to be taken 
by Sir J. T. Brunner, Bart., M.P. The 
Mansford-street meeting at Hampstead 
was not so largely attended as had been 
hoped. May Stamford-street have an 
overflowing meeting ! 


Tue overwhelming victory of the Pro- 
gressive party at the London County 
Council election last week we take to be 
an event of the happiest augury for the 
future of this great community. It is at 
least a decisive answer to the attempt to 
introduce the dividing lines of party 
politics into the contest, and we are glad 
to think that many Conservatives and 
Unionists took a higher view of their 
duty, and voted for the men they judged 
to be the best fitted to care for the 
welfare of London. The Guardian, 
strongest of Church papers, and strongly 
Conservative in politics, in an article this 
week on the election, makes the following 
declaration :— 


Without asserting that the Progressives 

had any monopoly of interest in social ques- 
tions, it is difficult not to recognise that 
among the Progressive candidates there 
were more advocates of social reform than 
in the opposing ranks, and that the Pro- 
gressive policy holds out the best hopes of 
improvement. The United Temperance 
Council issued an appeal (signed by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury and the Bishop of 
Rochester among others), which, though it 
avoided the appearance of partisanship, was 
in reality an earnest invitation to the 
electors to give a new lease of power to the 
existing majority for fear that their Tem- 
perance policy should be reversed. As re- 
gards such moral questions as the control 
of the music-halls and the state of the 
streets more is to be hoped from the Pro- 
gressives than from their opponents. If a 
vote could be taken of the London clergy 
who have shown themselves most eager for 
the moral and material improvement of the 
condition of their parishes, we have little 
doubt that in most cases they would have 
declared themselves on the Progressive side, 
nor is it unfair to surmise that the influence 
of the publicans and the owners of insanitary 
house property has generally been given to 
the Moderate party. 
It will be remembered how high a tribute 
on a recent occasion, quite apart from the 
conflict of this election, the King paid to 
the work of the County Council. But if 
Church and King approve, who are we 
that we should not be glad ? 


—— 


A vicorovs protest on behalf of free- 
dom of teaching in the National Church 
of Denmark has recently been made at 


Copenhagen. The Rev. Anton M. Jensen, 


ayoung clergyman of Harboodre, having 
preached openly against the doctrine of 
eternal punishment, was reprimanded by 
his bishop, and when he refused sub- 
mission and continued his heretical teach- 
ing, was deprived of his living. Much 
public discussion followed, and indigna- 
tion was expressed, particularly at a 
declaration of the Court of Bishops to 
their clergy, that whereas it was per- 
missible privately to cherish the hope of 
final salvation for all, this must not be 
publicly taught, since the doctrine of hell 
was part of the creed of the Evangelical 
Church. Four hundred of Mr. Jensen’s con- 
gregation petitioned the Minister of State 
that their clergyman might be restored 
to them, but without avail. <A little book 
by Mr. Jensen, “ Christianity for Me,” iu 
a month ran through three editions, and 
other liberal clergy have supported him in 
his position; but hitherto, so far as the 
Church is concerned, the bishops have 
had their way. 


THe members of the Free Church 
Union, formed at Copenhagen some time 
ago through the efforts of Mr. Theo. 
Berg, and which is now under the pastoral 
care of the Rev. Uffe Birkedal, deter- 
mined on this to make a public protest. 
A great meeting was held on Feb. 6 ina 
public hall, at which 1,600 people were 
present. Hloquent addresses on free 
teaching in religion and the true spirit of 
Christianity were given by Mr. Birkedal 
and Mr. Jensen, and discussion followed 
which lasted ‘far into the night.” It 
seems to have been calmly conducted, 
but the heretics were assured that they 
were not Christians. Ultimately the 
following resolution was passed by an 
overwhelming majority :— 


Whereas this meeting holds that the 
Christian Church, as the Church of the 
People, must be broad enough to include 
all people, whose religious aim it is to live 
in the spirit of Christ and in loyalty to his 
teaching, and that such loyalty can be per- 
fectly truthful only when every member of 
the People’s Church is free to interpret for 
himself both the spirit and teaching of 
Christ ; 

Whereas, further, this meeting holds that 
every variety of such interpretation must 
have the right to be heard in the religious 
teaching of the People’s Churches, so long 
as confidence between the clergyman and 
his people is maintained,— 

The meeting declares its wish that the 
present terms of subscription for the clergy 
(priest’s vow) in the People’s Churches 
may be changed so as to require the clergy 
simply to-teach Christianity according to 
their own best judgment. 


«A Saviour or Men” is the title of 
the Rev. C. Hargrove’s sermon in this 
month’s Mill Hill Pulpit, bearinz as motto 
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on the title-page the following concluding 
sentences of “ Ecce Homo” :— 


The enthusiasm of humanity was shown 

to men in its most consummate form in 
Jesus Christ. From him it flows as from a 
fountain. How it was kindled in him who 
knows? ‘*The abysmal depth of person- 
ality’? hid this secret. But since he showed 
it to men it has been found possible for 
them to imitate it, and every new imitation, 
by bringing the marvel visibly before us, 
revives the power of the original. 
Asking how it is that Jesus has exercised 
such transcendant influence over men, 
Mr. Hargrove finds that the popular 
answer, “He must have been God,” 
immeasurably increases the difficulty, 
going so far beyond the facts to be 
accounted for, and showing such dis- 
appointing results, supposing there to 
have been such an intervention of the 
Almighty as, the doctrine supposes. The 
real answer he finds in the power Jesus 
exercised, and continues to exercise, of 
saving men from sin. He was the saviour 
of his people, of all who came into con- 
tact with him, understanding the truth he 
taught and feeling the influence of his 
personality. ‘He spake as one having 
authority. He spake as never man spake.” 
“Tf,” says Mr. Hargrove, “such things 
were not said of him while he lived, they 
were literally true after he died, and they 
have been true ever siuce.” 


They are true to-day; his words have still 
‘* authority.’’ They are as no other man’s; 
they bear life and power to the listener. 
They are pregnant of sympathy, of 
encouragement, of help in the weary 
struggle against infirmity and passion. 
They are seeds which never lose their 
vitality, not sparks which shine and die as 
do our words. 

It isnot fancy or doctrine of mine this. 
I speak of facts of the spiritual life, real as 
any facts of history and witnessed to in 
every age by tens of thousands who have 
made experience of them. About the full 
contents of the Gospel of Christ, men have 
always differed, and I suppose always will 
differ; but that it is in its simplicity and 
essentials what Paul said of it 1,800 years 
ago, ‘*the power of God to save men ’’— 
that is what all agree about. From 
St. Francis, the begger preacher of Assisi, 
to Francis Crossley, Gas Engineer, of Man- 
chester—from St. Augustine to General 
Booth—from Dr. Pusey to Dr. Channing— 
from Mr. Balfour to Count Tolstoy, there 
is unanimous testimony to Jesus. of 
Nazareth, as Saviour of men—Saviour not 
of Catholies or Protestants, or Anglicans or 
Evangelicals, but of all who take him for 
Lord and Master, believe as he taught, 
and make his example the ideal of life. 


Tur March number of the Yr 
Ymofynydd opens with an article on 
Colenso, as one of the heroes of last 
century. The Rev. R. J. Jones, M.A., 
follows with the first part of an article “On 
the Threshold,” which from the names 
and dates apparent to Hnglish eyes, seems 
to be biographical or historical in 
character. Mr. Gwilym Evans, of Man- 
chester College, Oxtord, continues his 
study of Francis of Assisi, and the Rev. 
EH. D. Priestley: Evans writes on “The 
Century’s Gains.” These all in Welsh. 
Principal Evans continues some English 
notes on Carmarthen College, telling of 
Thomas Lloyd, who died in 1789. 


Correspondents are requested to note that 
to be sure of insertion the same week, news 
must reach the Office by the first post on 
Thursday at latest, and the earlier in the 
week the better, 
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ARTICLES IN THE REVIEWS. 


Turis month’s Contemporary contains the 
lecture on “The Making and Reading 
of Newspapers” recently given at 
University College by the Right Hon. 
L. Courtney, as President of the Social 
and Political Education League. As the 
lecture was delivered entirely without 
notes, with only occasional promptings 
from a willing help-meet on the platform, 
there is a special interest in seeing how 
very closely it followed the printed copy— 
if indeed it was not given memoriter. It 
is as pleasant and instructive to read as 
it was to hear, 


Mr. W. T, Stead contributes an interest-. 


ing study of “The Crown and the Con- 
stitution,’ and Mr. Yoxall, M.P., writes 
with knowledge of the shameful dearth of 
training-colleges for teachersin thiscountry, 
contrasting England with France in this 
matter, very much to the disadvantage of 
the former. The Rev. J. J. Lias, con- 
sidering the “Outlook for the Church of 
England,” points to a growing indiffer- 
ence on the part of the laity and the 
extreme difficulty of raising funds for 
Church purposes, so different from the 
way in which the Wesleyans have nearly 
raised their Million Guinea Fund, and 
attributes it to the fact that they are. so 
largely left out in the cold by the clergy. 
In proper discipline and a real share in 
Church affairs given to the people, he sees 
hope for the future, and pleads also for a 
more reasonable and friendly attitude 
towards Nonconformists. Professor Ram- 
say contributes a long article on “ The 
Statesmanship of Paul,” and Mr. John 
Macdonnell a short but pointed article on 
“ Looting in China,” a matter as to which 
the barbarians of Europe have little cause 
for pride. 

In the Nineteenth Century and After, the 
Bishop of Hereford writes, as one who 
does not “make a fetich of HEstablish- 
ment”? on ‘“ Church Reform ; Why not 
begin with the Parish?” The reason for 
beginning there is that in the parish the 
shoe first pinches, where the laity are left 
without any adequate share of influ- 
ence in the affairs of the Church and in 
regard to the worship provided for their 
benefit—a position which an educated 
laity cannot long continue to occupy if 
they are to retain respect for the Church 
and an active interest in its welfare. The 
Bishop formulates an interesting scheme 
for curtailing the despotic power of the 
parish priest. In the same review, Dr. 
Grieg writes a modest but warmly appre- 
ciative notice of Verdi, as “side by side 
with Wagener,” “on the whole, the 
greatest dramatist of the century.” Of 
“ Aida,” so remarkable for the growth it 
showed in Verdi's inner life, he says that 
“it stands upon the shoulders of the art 
of all time”; and “ Otello” marked a yet 
further step of progress. — ! 

In the Monthly Review, Mr. J. A. Fuller- 
Maitland writes a ‘more systematic account 
of Verdi’s works. The chief illustrated 
article is again archeological, on “The 
Palace of Minos,” and there is a poem by 
Mr. George Meredith, “A Reading of 
Life,” which concludes :— 


A sun goes down in wasted fire, a sun _ 
Resplendent springs, to faith refreshed 
compels. 


Mr. R. A. Streatfeild, writing on “Two 


Poets of the New Century,” dismisses’ 


the elder generation as having done their 


best work, and in Mr, Stephen Phillips 
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and Mr. Laurence Binyon sees two young 
writers capable of producing great poetry. 
The chief editorial article is on “ Loyalty.” 
Of Queen Victoria it is said in this article 
that she has achieved “the great work of 
founding a tradition of the English Crown 
more loyal even than the tradition of the 
English people.” 

To do this was to be Queen indeed, and 
the greatest of conquerors, for vast as was 
the material increase of her Empire, she 
extended in a still more wonderful manner 
the dominion of |the ideas and emotions 
which gathered about her. The inter- 
action of her own feeling, and that of 
her people, concerning the duty and 
destiny of the English race, kindled into 
flame the passion which will henceforth 
answer to the name [of doyalty. It is new 
rather in degree than in kind, but it is 
none the less a noble and permanent part 
of national life. It has nothing to do with 
caste or the worship of rank, little with 
self-interest ; reverence is a part of it ; but 
beyond this it is sympathy in a great cause, 
aright pride, a splendid hope. 
No one, it is added, thad’a clearer and 
loftier view of the position of England in 
the world than the Queen, and we, per- 
haps, do not yet know how much of our 
own conception of duty towardsjour fellow- 
subjects, white, black and yellow, we owe 
to her. 


There are, no doubt, among us too many 
who admire and covet wealth and dominion 
for their own sake, but the conscience of 
the nation knows well that power of any 
kind, if not used for great and unselfish 
ends and in accordance with the Divine 
Will, is both the disgrace and the destruc- 
tion of those who wield it. If we have 
become, as we have, a great corporation or 
company, with almost unlimited capital, 
vast estates, and armies of servants, all 
over the world, it is not that the share- 
holders may nourish a vain and insolent 
self-satisfaction, nor even that they may 
devote their whole energy to the making of 
lawful gain: it is that they may help more 
than others to make straight the paths of 
mankind and in so doing forget the meaner 
part of themselves. If this great company 
has received, as we believe it has, a privi- 
ledged charter from the only Power in whom 
it lies to make such grants, it is no fee 
simple, but a gift in trust, with penalties 
for mal-administration, the least of which 
is forfeiture. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


To PusiisHeRsS.—[All Books, dc., sent to THB 
InquirER will be acknowledged under this head, 
with name of publisher and price, if supplied. The 
necessities of our space, however, compel us to limit 
the number selected for critical notice and review], 


What is Christianity. By Adolf 
Harnack. 10s. 6d. (Williams and Nor- 
gate.) 


L. Annaeus Seneca: I. Tranquillity of 
Mind, II. Providence. Translated by W. 
B. Langsdorf, Ph.D., Litt.D. 3s. 6d. 
(Putnam.) Piece 

Is Christ. Infallible and the Bible True? 
By the Rev. Hugh McIntosh, M.A. 9s, 
(T. and T. Clark.) 

Travel and Life in Palestine. Lectures 
I. and Il. By J. T. Sunderland, M.A. 
3d. each. (Sunday School Association.) 

Scribner's, Strand, Sunday Strand, Wide 
World, Captain, Contemporary, Expositor. 


Our readers are already aware that the 
Rey. J. T. Sunderland, M.A., is settled as 
minister of the Unitarian Chureh in 
Toronto, His many correspondents in this. 
country, and in India, will be glad to note — 
that his address now is 650, Ontario-street, 
Toronto, Canada, Ae ae 
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RITSCHL’S “JUSTIFICATION AND 
RECONCILIATION.”* 


_ Tere are abundant signs that interest 
in Ritschlian literature is growing in this 
country. It is only the other day that 
Mr. Garvie gave us his admirable exposi- 
tion of the Ritschlian theology, a great 
advance in sympathetic appreciation on 
Dr. Orr’s little book which was far too 
hostile to serve as a useful introduction to 
the subject. And now Messrs. Clark pre- 
sent English readers with a work which 
will enable them for the first time to 
study the main lines of this great theo- 
logian’s thought in his own words. This 
is a translation of the third volume of his 
greatest book, ‘‘ Die Christliche Lehre von 
der Rechtfertigung und Versdhnung,” 
“The Christian Doctrine of Justification 
and Reconciliation.” The first and second 
volumes treated of the history and 
the Biblical material of the doctrine, 
the present volume introduces us to the 
positive features of Ritschl’s own inter- 
pretation of it. The translation has been 
executed by several hands, and with such 
admirable uniformity of style that any 
impression of composite workmanship 
escapes the most attentive reader. 

There is much in Ritschl’s attitude of 
mind that should commend him to Eng- 
lishmen with their strong sense for the 
practical in religion. Ritschl is nothing 
if not ethical, and his subordination of 


_ the speculative to the practical interest in 


- to us because we can hold a consistent 


conditioned by the revelation. 


active beings we know nothing. It is thus 


the nature of God and Christ before we 


religion ought to offer many points of 
attraction to people of whom it has been 
said that they seldom move easily in the 
region of “mere ideas.” To him ideas 
about God are no revelations of God. 
Nothing justifies itself as a revelation 
until its effects are seen to be revealing. 
Conceptions of God as infinite Being, or 
as quiescent Character, do not lead us, he 
says, toa God at all. God is not revealed 


image of Him in thought and passively 
regard it as any other object of know- 
ledge. He is revealed to us only when 
the whole activity of our spirit, in which 
feeling, knowing: and willing combine, is 
It is as 
ruling our whole practical behaviour that 
we know Him. Of the nature of God 
beheld as something detached from us as 


incorrect to say that we must first know 


can ascertain their worth for us. The 
truth rather is that we know the nature 
of God and Christ only in their worth for 
us. ‘“ The nature of God and the Divine 
we can only know in its essence by deter- 
mining its value for our salvation.” 

Now, while we are parts of the world of 
nature, we are also spiritual personalities 
and, as spirits, are moved by the impulse 
to dominate nature and preserve our 
independence over against the world. 
We realise our personality in proportion 
as we achieve lordship over the world. 
The attainment of this ‘‘self-feeling that 
the worth of his spiritual personality 
transcends that of the whole system of 


* «The Christian Doctrine of Justification and 
Reconciliation.” By Albrecht Ritschl. ‘‘ The Posi- 
tive Development of the Doctrine.” English Trans- 
lation edited by H. R. Mackintosh, D.Phil., and 
A. B. Macaulay, M.A. Mersis, T, and T. Clark. 
Tats 2 as 
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nature” is man’s redemption. Redemp- 
tion, therefore, cannot be understood as 
anything that takes place outside our 
spirits, or as anything that fails to 
impress their whole practical activity. 
No great external transaction, without 
relation to anything we ourselves ex- 
perience, can redeem us; as little can 
any enlightened instruction which exer- 
cises the intellect but leaves the will 
unmoved. Accordingly, nothing can 
be said to be a revelation to us which 
does not realise itself in our redemption. 
God is not revealed to us ‘except in the 
experience of being redeemed by Him. 
Possessing a trust in Him as our highest 
good, which is an actwe trust embracing 
the whole personality, we attain lordship 
over the world, 

The Christian religion provides us with 
the means of rising into this active trust 
in God. For the heart of the Christian 
religion is the Forgiveness of Sins. It is 
only when through Christ we feel at once 
the separation from God which our sin 
creates, and the removal of that separation 
by faith in His loving will towards us, 
that we become aware of the transcendent 
worth of our spiritual personality and are 
enabled to maintain it in independence of 
the world. We discover the worth of our 
personality in finding ourselves the objects 
of Redeeming Love; no other experience 
can convince us of our superiority to the 
world, and make us in our whole practical 
activity masters of it. But this experi- 
ence is historically conditioned. It arises 
within a community of believers in an 
historical person, the Founder of the 
community. ‘Their belief in him is the 
response to his work upon them whereby 
they become aware of their redemption, 
and are moved to service in the Kingdom 
of God. Christian truth has no meaning 
apart from this fellowship of believers in 
Christ. ‘“ A man always finds the com- 
munity existing when he arrives at faith, 
nor does he attain this end without the 
action of the community upon him.” Thus 
the experience of the individual is condi- 
tioned by the experience of the historic 
Church. 

Faith in Christ, then, is the Christian’s 
acknowledgment of what Christ does for 
him, of the value of Ohrist’s whole 
redemptive work (including, of course, 
the founding of the community). Except 
as acting upon him and his brethren in 
the fellowship of believers, the Person of 
Christ is without religious significance 
for him. What precise place in the scale 
of being belonged to Christ, whether his 
nature was undivided or a union of two 
natures, how he came to be what he suc- 
ceeded in becoming, these are questions 
which have no points of connection with 
the Christian’s present inner experience, 
and therefore leave him without means of 
learning anything about them. ‘The 
origin of the Person of Christ—how his 
Person attained the form in which it 
presents itself to our ethical and religious 
apprehension—is not a subject for theo- 
logical inquiry, because the problem 
transcends all inquiry.” Accordingly, 
Christ’s divinity is a moral and religious 
divinity. He has for us “the religious 
value” of God. “The thought of 
Christ’s Godhead is never other than the 
expression of that unique acknowledg- 


ment and appreciation which the 
Christian community yields to its 
Founder.” 


This cardinal principle which insists 
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that Christ is to be interpreted by the 
worth he possesses for our whole present 
activity, while it excludes traditional 
doctrines respecting his nature and rank, 
pronounces others equally inadmissible. 
Our faith in him is not faith in him as 
“one who was.” It is notassent to his 
sufficiency as a moral instructor or external 
example, removed from us by intervals of 
time, whose access to us lies only in the 
records. It is response to a present 
redeeming power which we feel to be 
exercised upon our lives through him, a 
power |which is no less real hecause we 
cannot give a scientific explanation of it, 
and can only say, “It is not I that live, 
but Christ that liveth in me.” ‘Our 
practical behaviour,” says Ritschl with 
profound truth, “is often ruled more by 
obscure ideas than by those which are 
clear.” 

Of the wealth of suggestion"which this 
great treatise contains for the modern 
mind in its efforts to reconcile the truths 
of reason and the truths of experience, of . 
its illuminating deliverances on the central 
realities of the Christian religion, its 
searching analysis of the conviction of 
guilt and the assurance of pardon, its 
treatment of so helpful a conception of 
Christ’s work as that of an ethical 
vocation, its penetrating judgments on the 
fatal consequences of the dominance of 
the speculative interest in religion, which 
even when they fail to persuade us provoke 
and assist our thought, it is impossible in 
a few lines to give any idea. Allthat can 
be done is to commend the underlying 
principle from which the whole Ritschlian 
movement takes its start—namely, that 
that only is true in Christianity which 
finds its verification in the spiritual history 
of Christian believers. 

In a world where another principle of 
verification is predominantly followed, 
and metaphysics is exalted at the expense 
of experience, where so many of those 
who accept and of those who reject these 
truths alike make use of an irrelevant 
criterion, where, moreover, many an earnest 
inquirer is bewildered by invitations to 
embrace ideas, ou the ground that they 
are speculatively attractive while their 
sterility in practical results is conceived 
as an accidental accompaniment, there is a 
place waiting for such a conception as 
that which Ritschl offers us and the day 
of its inheritance is to come. 

AmeBrosE BENNETT. 


HAECKEL’S RIDDLE OF THE 
UNIVERSE.* 


Prorzssor HaxcKket’s views have been 
before the world for many years. In 1866 
he published a large and elaborate work on 
the General Morphology of Organisms, which 
was followed by others, more popular in 
character, and having a wider circulation, 
but all devoted to the illustration and 
defence of the same fundamental prin- 
ciples. It is interesting, therefore, to have 
in one. compact volume a concentrated 
statement of these principles ; and none 
the less so because that statement illus- 
trates once more a familiar yet melancholy 
fact—how incompetent a great investigator 
may be, when he leaves particular pro- 


* “The Riddle of the Universe at the Olose of the 
Nineteenth Century.” By Ernest Haeckel, Pro- 
fessor at the University of Jena. Translated by 
Joseph McCabe. Issued by the Rationalist Press 
Association (Limited), Pp. xvi, 398, London; 
Watts and Co. 1900. 6s. net. 
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blems, and essays solutions of the “ riddles 
of the universe.” 

Professor Haeckel complains with much 
justice that philosophers are so frequently 
ignorant of science, and scientific men 
under-estimate the importance of unity and 
consistency in knowledge ; but we fear that 
his own “scientific monism” pays too 
high a price for the appearance of “ unity.” 
The suggestion of dogmatism is painfully 
frequent, though the author is entirely 
unconscious of it; and in working out 
his system he betrays little or no apprecia- 
tion of what his “riddles” mean from the 
standpoint of philosophy. The book is, in 
short, neither scientific enough nor philo- 
sophical enough to win conviction. 

The tollowing quotation sums 
Haeckel’s position :— 

Towering above all the achievements 
and discoveries of the century, we have the 
great comprehensive ‘‘ law of substance,”’ 
the fundamental law of the constancy of 
matter and force. The fact that substance 
is everywhere subject to eternal movement 
and transformation gives it the character 
also of the universal law of Evolution. 
As this supreme law has been firmly 
established, and all others are subordinate 
to it, we arrive at a conviction of the uni- 
versal unity of Nature and the eternal 
validity of its laws. From the gloomy 
problem of substance we have jevolved the 
clear law of substance. The monism of 
the cosmos which we establish thereon 
proclaims the absolute dominion of the 
great eternal iron laws throughout the 
universe. It thus shatters, at the same 
time, the three central dogmas of the 
dualistic philosophy — the personality of 
God, the immortality of the soul, and the 
freedom of the will. (p. 388.) 

Concerning the “ problem of substance,” 
Haeckel confesses that we are as far from 
understanding “the innermost character 
of nature” as were the earliest philo- 
sophers of Greece. But in another place 
we find the following :—*“ The two funda- 
mental forms of substance, ponderable 
matter and ether, are not dead and 
movable only by extrinsic force, but they 
are endowed with sensation and will 
(though, naturally, of the lowest grade).” 
(p. 224.) This is a speculation as to the 
nature of substance, not a “law.” And 
to appeal to physical and chemical ex- 
periments, and to our feelings of 
mass and weight, in order to prove the 
existence of a ponderable matter which is 
made up of atoms ‘endowed with sensa- 
tion and will,” is a curious irrelevancy. 
The reader will hardly need to be re- 
minded that this remarkable theory of 
matter as endowed with some kind of 
feeling—which has found considerable 
acceptance in recent years—was conceived 
to remove the difficulty of supposing that 
dead atoms, subject only to mechanical 
laws of motion, can combine so as to pro- 
duce consciousness and thought. But in 
our opinion Dr. Martineau’s magnificent 
essays on “ Modern Materialism” remain, 
to-day as when they were written twenty- 
five years ago, unanswered and unanswer- 
able. 

Whenever Professor Haeckel has to 
summarise the progress or results of such 
sciences as physiology, anatomy, zoology, 
we see the touch of a master-hand—these 
are the regions where his authority is 
universally acknowledged. But in the 
more speculative problems of physics and 
chemistry—e.g., the relation of mechanism 
to hfe, and the meaning of “laws” in 
Nature—he betrays the antiquated and 
dogmatic metaphysical bias by which 
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descriptive laws and working hypotheses 
are transformed into active and even 
creative powers, endowed with “ eternal 
validity.” The “Law of Substance” is 
the supreme God, corresponding to “ the 
Father” in the orthodox Trinity; the 
“Law of Evolution” corresponds in some 
respects to the position of “the Son”; 
while other “ Laws” represent numerous 
subordinate divinities. The distinguished 
author seems to-have failed to see that to 
imagine a law as an active power is every 
whit as “ anthropomorphic” as to imagine 
a God of manlike form and feeling. In 
his evolutionary theory, Haeckel’s system 
compares unfavourably with that of 
Spencer. Spencer, in dealing with what 
Dr. Martineau called the “hitches in 
the evolutionary deduction ’”’—the first 
dawning of life, of sentience, of 
thought—is able to fall back upon “the 
Unknowable” whenever he is driven to 
admit that previous evolutionary condi- 
tions will not account for a subsequent 
and higher form of existence. For Spencer, 
the Unknowable, manifested in all 
phenomena, can guarantee the possible 
inexplicability of certain phenomenal 
transitions. But Haeckel has no such 
refuge ; for him “ Evolution” and “ Sub- 
stance” have to do the whole of the 
work. 

It is impossible to comment on all the 
details which call for critical remark in a 
compact volume which deals with every- 
thing that exists. We have endeavoured 
to estimate the worth of the author’s 
“‘ philosophical” principles; and we will 
quote, in conclusion, his opinion of 
‘Liberal Christianity ”:— ~ 

The climax of the opposition to modern 
education and to its foundation, advanced 
natural philosophy, is reached, of course, 
in the Church. We are not speaking here 
of Ultramontane Papistry; nor ‘of the 
orthodox Evangelical tendencies, which do 
not fall far short of it in ignorance and in 
the crass superstition of their dogmas. We 
are imagining ourselves for the moment to 
be in the church of a Liberal Protestant 
minister, who has a good average education, 
and who finds room for ‘‘the rights of 
reason’’ by the side of bis faith. There, 
beside excellent moral teaching, which is 
in perfect harmony with our own monistic 
ethics, and humanitarian discussion of 
which we cordially approve, we hear ideas 
onthe nature of God, of the world, of man, 
and of life, which are directly opposed to 
all scientific experience. It is no wonder 
that physicists and chemists, doctors and 
philosophers, who have made a thorough 
study of Nature, refuse a hearing to such 
preachers. Our theologians and our politi- 
cians are just as ignorant as our philosophers 
and our jurists of that elementary know- 
ledge of Nature which is based on the 
monistic theory of evolution.”’ 

We fear that the title of the book is an 
anachronism. It should be, ‘The Riddle 
of the Universe in the Middle of the Nine- 
teenth Century.” Among the present 
generation of scientific investigators this 
dogmatic materialism is falling into de- 
served disrepute. They will tell us that 
it is not the business of science to solve 
Weltrathsel, but to analyse our experience 
of things in time and space. A recent 
writer has well said that ‘‘ there are many 
who, while bowing to Professor Haeckel’s 
great scientific authority, will prefer Kant 
or some other as their philosophical 
guide.” 8S. H. Mrtitonz, 


Every lot is happy to a person who 
bears it with tranquillity —Boéthius, 
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ETHICAL ESSAYS.* 


In reading through the essays which 
fill the first of these two volumes, one has 
a sense of hearing a great many reason- 
able and some very striking utterances, 
but begins to wonder whither they tend. 
It is well to understand the supreme im- 
portance of character and conduct, but 
what type of character and what kind of 
conduct should be our ideal? Just as 
after hearing a sermon in which the con- 
tinuousness of Divine inspiration has been 
insisted upon, and in which it has been 
eloquently set forth that the Holy Ghost 
is not the inspirer of the dead but of the 
living, the hearer is inclined to ask for 
some specimen chapter orat theleast half-a- 
dozen verses which shall serve as a sort of 
advance-sheet of the Bible now in making ; 
so when one has read a number of these 
Essays on Ethics, on Ethical Fel- 
lowship, on Ethical Religion, and 
kindred themes, one confesses that it is all 
very excellent but a little vague. If there 
is to bea new movement, the old move- 
ments have been inadequate; if a new 
commandment, the old commandments 
are insufficient; if only a more perfect 
application of the old commandments is 
asked for, still let us know where, and 
what, or how? 

-A new society that is going to be on ex- 
cellent terms with Christianity, and expects 
to have its friendly compliments returned 
by Christianity’s representatives, but 
which, meanwhile, is independent of 
Christianity, and would have no reason 
for existence if Christianity could and 
would give to mankind the moral help 
which the society hopes to furnish—such 
a society will surely be asked to define 
with some precision the work it intends 
to do. Does it accept the Christian 
morality but place it on a sounder basis; 
oris the Christian morality, even at its 
best and purest, defective; and shall we 
have a higher ideal placed before us ? 
Again, is the Ethical Society neutral in 
regard to Theology? Does it make no 
difference as far as the Ethical Society is 
concerned whether a man is optimist or 
pessimist ; whether he believes in Heavenly 
influences and in a life beyond the grave, 
or whether.to him life is prayerless and 
death hopeless? In short, will the Society 
justify its existence by resolving some of 
the problems that perplexed us, or by 
urging us to the work which we have 
neglected ? And in either case let us have 
some definite direction. Such is the state 
of mind provoked by readiug one after 
another five or six of these essays. 

Before the volume closes some answer 
is given to this demand. Leslie Stephen 
utterly renounces the priest and the be- 
lated dissenting minister, and the doctrines 
for which they plead. As far as he re- 
presents the new movement it is clear that 
it has no sympathy with popular Christ- 
janity. Further, he does not consider that 
the modifications of popular Christianity 
which have been made by the more 
thoughtful Christian apologists need de- 
tain a sensible man many moments; to 
explain away is not to defend, and it would 
be simpler to say these doctrines are not 
true. Hence we see that Ethical questions 
are to be studied with no foregone con- 
clusions derived from the prevalent 


* © Ethics and Religion : a Collection of Essays.” 
Swar Sonnenschein, 5s, 

“Ethical Democracy: Essays in Social Dyna+ 
mics.” Edited by Stanton Coit, Grant Richards. 6°. 
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Religion. To parody an expression which 
though abused had truth and: sense in it 
we are to have Hthics for Ethics and not 
for Christianity or any other form of Re- 
ligion. 

Having got so far we may ask Bernard 
Bosanquet to tell us what moral ideas are 
and how they are to be communicated. In 
a very delightful essay, he tells us—very 
little. Mainly this, we are toliveout ourown 
lives thoroughly and intelligently. (It is 
the very thing that most of us find it so 
difficult to do.) Do not let us preach 
much, for preaching is akin to bad 
manners. Do not let us_ hold -con- 
vocations, for the authority of councils 
presses hurtfully upon the freedom of life. 
But let us live rightly and bravely and 
affect others by the contagion of example. 
I think I have seen similar advice but 
more detailed ina work bearing the name 
of Matthew. The essays in the first-named 
volume, interesting as they are, do not 
carry us much further than I have indi- 
cated. z 

The second volume, named “ Ethical 
Democracy,’ may not be more able or 
more interesting than the one just de- 
scribed, but it is more vigorous, it 1s more 
ambitious. It deals with morality in 
detail. It discusses Democracy, Indus- 
trialism, the Family, Women as Citizens, 
and kindred themes; one feels that the 
writers perfectly well understood that itis 
as useless to tell people to be natural or to 
be philosophical as to tell them to be 
good. 

The man who says, “Tell me what 
you think of some of the problems that 
perplex me,” or “tell me what kind of 

: life you consider worthy of an enlightened 
man,” finds here some serious attempts to 
give him an answer. The answer may 
not always please him, but it will do what 
such an answer should—it. will interest 
him, awaken him, compel him to think. 
It is not expressing the matter too strongly 
to say that this volume abounds in healthy 
stimulating soul-stirring essays. The 
essays differ in style and in value. In 
Mr. Hobson’s lecture on the Ethics of 
Industrialism, we are compelled to face 
and to wrestle with some of the most 

( awkward and embarrassing problems that 
a reformer can grapple with; those, 
namely, which are concerned with the 
organisation of industry, and the distri- 
bution of its products ; in the essays on 

‘+ Moral Instruction and the Ethical End in 
Edueation, the latter by a lady, we have 
suggestions intensely interesting and for 
the most part practical for the manage- 
ment and instruction of children ; else- 

: where politics, literature, social. life are 

all discussed with earnestness and free- 
dom. The last essay, that by the editor 
on the Dynamics of Democracy, is one of 
the most questionable; questionable as 
regards the ideals set forth, and as 
regards the means suggested ; but itis a 
fine intelligent hopefu) utterance, full of 
freshness and vigour, and we put down the 
book promising ourselves to take it, up 
again, and resolving not to lose all the 
benefit of the lessons therein contained. 
J. RuppLeE. 


To CorresponpEents. — Letters, &c. 
received from the following :—B. C. 
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THE JEWISH PROBLEM IN ‘EAST 
LONDON.* 


Mr, Fisuzr Unwin has recently pub- 
lished a work on “The Jew in London,” 
by C. Russell, B.A. (now a Professor in 
the Presidency College, Calcutta), and 
H. S. Lewis, M.A., a resident in Toynbee 
Hall. The following notice of the work 
appears in the January number of the 
Calcutta, University Magazine, written at 
the Editor’s request by the Rev. S. 
Fletcher Williams :— 

To say that these essays are interesting 
is to say too little. They are instructive : 
they contain information with regard to 
the Jewish population in London, which 
will be new to most Englishmen. They 
communicate facts:of value, whatever 
deductions may be drawn from the facts. 
They are of importance to all interested 
in industrial and sociological questions, 
and to all religious thinkers whose minds 
are large enough to consider other forms 
of faith than their own, that is to say, to 
all liberal minds. They are suggestive 
on the future of the Jewish community in 
London. Will they assume the nationality 
of their adopted country ? Or, will they 
in religion, in character and habits, in 
social and industrial organisation, con- 
tinue those peculiarities which clearly 
mark them off from their neighbours, and 
give them the solidarity that holds them 
together as a race ? 

This is the central theme discussed by 
the authors of these two essays. On a 
superficial view it may seem a simple 
problem; but when one comes to study it 
one finds that it is full of complexities 
and spreads itself over au immense range. 
It contains a number of questions, and, 
as Canon Barnett puts it in his Introduc- 
tion to the book, ‘opens up a field of 
inquiry in which racial, industrial, and 
religious questions are bound up with one 
another, and refuse to be dissociated.” It 
has been intensified by the influx of 
Russo-Jews into London, who have found 
there the liberty, safety, and security 
denied to them under the rule of the Tsar, 
and the social place denied to their 
countrymen by the bigoted and virulent 
Anti-Semitism of France and Germany. 
It is true that their presence in increasing 
numbers in the Hast-end of London pro- 
voked some jealous hostility on the part of 
the English working classes, but it pro- 
duced no crisis, and whatever antagonism 
was excited has practically died down. 
The effect of the rush of immigration has 
generally been regarded from the 
economic side; but Mr. Russell and Mr. 
Lewis see beyond that limit, and treat it 
from a larger point of view, the economic 
side being only one feature of a huge 
problem. Mr. Russell considers it in 
the three aspects into which it is naturally 
divided—the social, the industrial, and the 
religious. It is in these three chapters 
that he has made a most valuable contribu- 
tion to the subject; and we commend 
them heartily to all who are interested in 
what is not simply an English, but a 
European question. It is impossible 
within the brief space at our command 


* “The Jew in London: A Study of Racial 
Character and Present-day Conditions,” Being 
two Essays prepared for the Toynbee Trustees by 
C. Russell, B.A., and H. S. Lewis, M.A., with an 
Introduction by Canon Barnett and a Preface by 
the Right Hon. James Bryce, M.P. With a new 
map specially made for this volume by G. E, 
Arkell, TT, Fisher Unwin. 6s, 


even to fairly summarise them ; but they 
should be read and pondered by all stu- 
dents of European international problems. 

The conclusion Mr. Russell draws from 
his study 1s that the present condition of 
Judaism in London, even from a Jewish 
standpoint, is unsatisfactory. “It is 
beginning to be realised that communal 
affairs are getting into a parlous state, 
and it can hardly be disguised that 
religious orthodoxy is steadily losing hold 
upon the community.” What is the 
remedy ? Mr. Russell’s answer is, Reform 
or Zionism, that is to say, either assimila- 
tion with and absorption in the English 
race, or the re-establishment of Jewish 
nationality in Palestine. The majority of 
English Jews do not favour either of these 
courses: “the one is shunned as dan- 
gerous, and ‘the other as retrogressive.” 
Nevertheless, Mr. Russell holds that, “on 
the whole, the present tendency is 
strongly in the direction of absorption.” 
He brings forward some striking evidence 
of “the process of transformation which is 
taking place,” and it is easy to see that in 
his judgment—and it is the judgment of 
a competent, painstaking observer and 
careful thinker—the losses of assimilation 
would be more than counterbalanced by 
the gains. 

Mr. Lewis, who is himself a Jew and 
has the distinction of being a Wrangler, 
and an Oriental Scholar, speaks with 


ample knowledge and authority. He 
differs from the conclusions of Mr. 
Russell. He maintains that the principle 


of Jewish nationality will remain, though, 
not perhaps, in the form of Zionism : 
“political Zionism may be a _ passing 
phase; but the ideas on which Zionism is 
based are eternal.” He holds that “the 


‘growth of Jewish national feeling is not 


out of harmony with the claims of 
English citizenship.” He sums up his 
opinion by saying: “If absorption comes 
it will only be through indifference: by 
cultivating active and elevating ideals of 
national and religious life, we shall avoid 
all risks of mere selfish isolation and 
make our race indeed “a blessing in the 
midst of the earth.” . Mr. Russell and 
Mr. Lewis, though differing 1m the results 
of their studies, furnish a body of 
materials for forming a judgment on the 
problem of which they treat; and their 
work will prove extremely helpful to all 
who care for the study of social and 
industrial phenomena. 


THE RELIGION OF THE 
INCARNATION. 

Sir,—As Dr. Warschauer very natur- 
ally defends his use of the term “ Incarna- 
tion” which I deprecate, may I be allowed 
to state the grounds of my objection more 


fully. 
Dr. Warschauer thinks I am _ too 
absolute in laying down ‘what the 


Incarnation really is,” but I have always 
been taught that the ‘Incarnation” has 
as exact and definite a meaning in 
theology as a “parallelogram”? has in 
geometry. I quoted one Catholic and one 
Protestant authority to show what the 
accepted meaning is, and I think I might 
have quoted every recognised authority in 
Christendom to the same effect. 

As far as I expressed the doctrine in 
my own words, I limited myself to the 
simple formula “that the Son, the Second 
Person of the Trinity, became man.” This 
does not necessarily imply a miraculous 
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or virgin birth, but it implies something 
very different from an indwelling spirit. 
The original Nicene Creed says, “the 
Lord Jesus Christ, the Son of God... 
for us men and our salvation came down, 
and was incarnate (or was made flesh) 
and became man.” ‘This implies a succes- 
sion of events and a definite act or process 
to which the theological term Incarnation 
is exclusively applied. Thus Mr. Moberly, 
in his essay on the Incarnation as the 
Basis! of Dogma in “ Lux Mundi” speaks 
‘of the crucial doctrine of the Incarnation, 
that is, of the eternal Godhead of the Man 
Christ Jesus.” I may remind Dr. Wayr- 
schauer that it was “Lux Mundi” that 
gave currency to the phrase “the religion 
of the Incarnation.” 

The quotations from the Fourth Gospel 
prove nothing, as the question at issue 
between us is whether the union of the 
Divine and human there implied can 
properly be described by the term “ Incar- 
nation” in its doctrinal sense. 

Nor does it affect my position to say 
that Archdeacon Wilson, Professor Percy 
Gardner and J. B. have recently chosen 
to depart from established usage, and 
wrest a well-known and, theologically 
speaking, scientific term from its proper 
meaning; they are only instances of the 
fault I condemn. Archdeacon Wilson’s 
language is ambiguous, but perhaps he 
can reconcile it with the creed of his 
Church. Professor Gardner’s definition 
of the Incarnation, as the harmony of the 
will of Jesus with that of his Father in 
Heaven, is quite different from Wilson’s, 
and has no warrant. But Professor 
Gardner does not profess to be a theo- 
logian, and Mr. Gow says, in his review of 
the book from which Dr. Warschauer 
_ quotes, “that it has no clear ‘definite 
teaching and comes to no satisfactory con- 
clusion.” J. B. confuses Incarnation with 
Immanence. So that these three “‘ authori- 
ties” are not agreed among themselves as 
to what Incarnation means. 

Dr. Martineau’s phrase “ perpetual in- 
carnation” and his teaching in his 
sermons on ‘Christ the Divine Word” 
have nothing to do with Church doctrine, 
and Dr. Martineau was too accurate in his 
use of language to say that his views 
represented the doctrine of the Incarna- 
tion. 

There is no analogy between the use of 
the word “Father” and Incarnation. 
We speak of God as our Father in the 
same broad sense that Jesus himself did, 
and we are not deprived of the right to 
do so because in the Creeds the word 
Father is used in a narrower sense. 

Dr. Warschauer says that I contend 
that Unitarians must not hold the doctrine 
of the Incarnation in a spiritual form. I 
say nothing of the kind, I only urge that 
things should be called by their right 
names, 

I can understand some of the clergy of 
the Church of England, who by the exi- 
gencies of their position are still com- 
pelled to use terms which they have 
emptied of their contents, illicitly attach- 
ing a sense of their own to them; but I 
see no reason why we, who are under no 
such obligation, should countenance the 
practice. I may quote again the very 
pointed remark of Mr. Beeby, “ A prac- 
tised ambiguity of speech has with some 
divines become a fine art.” It is against 
this ambiguity I protest, and I think 
every Unitarian should avoidit. By “the 


Incarnation” Dr, Warschauer does not! 


mean what all Christendom would under- 
stand him to mean; why, then, use the 
term ? 

In conclusion, let me assure Dr. War- 


schauer that I do not object to his 
doctrine—it is possible that there is no 
more than a shade of difference between 
his and mine—I only object to it being 
described by a word which means some- 
thing different, 
Watrter Luorp. 
Gloucester, March 5, 
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SOUTH EASTERN PROVINCE. 


AN ‘(EXCHANGE SUNDAY” AND UNITED | 
DEVOTIONAL SERVICE. 


Srr,—I am asked by the Committee of 
the South Eastern Provincial Assembly to 
call attention, through your courtesy, to 
some arrangements which have recently 
been made in connection with this Pro- 
vince. The first relates to a proposed 
‘Exchange Sunday,’ when ministers 
might do duty for each other and bear 
in their own person the good wishes of 
their congregations to neighbours in the 
province. One of the burdens we have 
to carry is the feeling of isolation, and 
if anything like a general movement of 
the kind takes place amongst our churches 
in the south-east it will do something, 
we hope, to lessen this evil. 

The Committee are well aware that 
difficulties stand in the way, but they 
would urge their brethren, both in the 
pulpit and pew, to set these aside as far 
as possible and to work together in the 
cause of that brotherhood which is half 
our gospel. The Sunday suggested for 
these pulpit interchanges is March 24 
(whether for the whole day or half is left 
at discretion), and our treasurer will 
cheerfully defray the travelling expenses 
incurred on this occasion. hi 

It has also been arranged to hold a 
United) Devotional Service at Little 
Portland - street Chapel on Tuesday 
evening, March 26. This service, the 
special aim of which is to draw us 
closer together in the spirit of gratitude 
and aspiration as the new era opens 
around us, will be conducted by several 
of our ministers, and it is hoped that all 
our metropolitan congregations, at least, 
will be represented on this occasion. 
Full particulars will be advertised later. 

W. G. Tarrant, President. 

March 5, 1901. 
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INTEREST IN LOCAL 
ASSOCIATIONS. 


Str,—Some paragraphs in your last 
issue referring to a paper read by the 
Rey. J. A. Pearson greatly interested me. 
I was going to remind you that the blow 
to the cause of liberal Christianity suffered 
by the discontinuance of the New World 
was even worse than your article implied, 
because the New World was the successor 
of the Unitarian Review, issued for so 
many years under the able editorship of 
the late Rev. Joseph Henry Allen. It 
thus means that if the defunct Review has 
not a speedy successor our American 
friends will not be in the state they were 
nine years ago, but worse off than they 
have been for a much longer period. The 
connection of this fact with the heading of 
my letter is not far to seek. It is more 
interest that we want. A more vivid 
interest in our cause would soon make 
itself felt in all our institutions. 


But, to. 


be practical, what can be done to excite 
this interest ? To limit the question to 
our Associations how can they be made 
more interesting ? How can the long dis- 
tances which we’suffer so much from in the 
South be overcome, and a closer corporate 
life developed ? In the case of the $.U.A. 
the railway expenses of delegates are paid 
by the Association, but this only affects 
the members of the Committee who are 
already interested. What we want to do 
is to interest the subscribers who are not 
on the Committee, and I believe this 
might be done if meetings were occasionally 
held of all the subscribers to the Associa- 
tion belonging to each church who could 
conveniently attend. 

The meeting might be a very small one, 
anda very informal one, but it would give 
an opportunity of letting each subscriber 
know what was being done, and it would 
secure that the annual report should be 
read before being consigned to the waste- 
paper basket. Experience of two meetings 
of the kind here makes me think that the 
suggestion would do good if it were more 
widely adopted. CremEnt H. PIKe. 

Newport, Isle of Wight. 


——_229—_—_—_. 


POLITICS AND RELIGION. 


S1r,—Is there not something saddening 
in Mr. Tyssen’s letter? Out of several 
depressing suggestions I select one. He 
says: “Every minister should pledge 
himself not to employ for political pur- 
poses the position of influenee which is 
accorded to him for religious purposes.” 
He does not say ‘the pulpit,” but “ the 
position of influence.” Now a minister 
cannot possibly separate himself from his 
“ position of influence.” He is what he is. 
It therefore follows, according to Mr. 
Tyssen, that while he is a minister he 
ought never to take a side in politics, and 
that he ought to “ pledge ” himself to this 
circumcision, 

It is especially saddening because these 
repeated calls upon ministers to cease to 
be men seem to come more from Unit- 
arians than from, say, Baptists: and yet 
we claim to be exceptionally free! I know 
it is a difficult subject, but Mr. Tyssen’s 
solution is a bid for insipidity or hypocrisy, 
though he wants neither. 

J. Pace Horps, 


—_—__— 69 ¢——————— 


Srr,—I notice that you comment briefly 
upon Mr. Tyssen’s letter in your last issue, 
but I feel that this is essentially a case 
where you would like the views of your 
readers. 

I fear that Mr. Tyssen has got hold of 
the wrong end of the stick ia his sugges- 
tion as to how we are to promote the pros- 
perity of our Unitarian cause in the new 
century. Does he think that we can do so 
by making less intimate the connection 
between our religion and our life, by 
making religion less practical? I think 
this is the one point of all others in which 
we Unitarians ought to show the reality 
of our religion, and I for one do not want 
a denominational paper that will hesitate 
to speak out when it sees an opportunity 
of striking for a purer and better life. I 
think if Mr. Tyssen will look beneath the 
surface he will see that he has selected 
two subjects which in their evolution may 
prediee an enormous influence upon the 
ives of the people. Is not “ cleanliness 
next to Godliness ?” Does not 
ground rents closely affect the 
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question, and is not the present housing of 
many of our people one of the greatest 
barriers to morality ? ~ 

We cannot separate our religion from 
our politics—if we could, I do not think 
either of them would be of a type that 
should satisfy our aspirations. 

As for myself, I cannot imagine that a 
stockholder who would be deterred from 
joining the Unitarian body because Tur 
Inquirer supports the Progressive party 
would be very much gain to the body if he 
did join it; andif I understand aright 
th? essentials of Unitarianism, I think he 
would scarcely feel at home among us, for 
he evidently would not understand us. 

‘Icould have hoped that we had out- 
grown even the suggestion of such open 
“bowing of the knee to Baal.” 

HaroLtp Coventry. 


Liverpool, March 5. 


IS NATURE CRUEL? 


S1r,—It seems to me rather a curious. 
way of proving that Nature is not cruel 
to have to substitute “the butcher’s axe” 
for Nature’s own method. Am I to 
assume that nature would be proved cruel 
if domestic animals had to be left to 
“perish by slow decay”; or does Mrs. Ber- 
nard believe that the “butcher’s axe” 
was a part of the Creator’s scheme of 
things designed from the beginning? If 
the latter, then is all the nameless horror 
of the cattle ship also a part of the divine 
plan, and does it also enter into the 
domestic animals’ preference for “the 
butcher’s axe” over “slow decay?” And 
what about the “ domestic animal” man ? 
He is left to perish by “slow decay.” Is 
that cruel, or would Mrs. Bernard suggest 
the extension to him also of the beneficent 
“butcher’s axe”? For my part I believe 


that nothing tends so much to bide the 


love of God from our eyes as the way in 
which we men make ourselves outlaws in 
His fair world, preying on all the other 
animals to satisfy our vanity, our love of 
“sport,” or our appetites. 
Cuarues Pracu. 


THE HIGH PEAK CHAPELS. 


Srr,—As the writer of the article on 
the above, I have to thank Mr. Birks for 
kindly pointing out the mistake into which 
In writing the article, I 
depended entirely upon my memory, and, 
apparently, that has retained the impres- 
sion of the one grave in the little chapel 
yard more clearly than that of any men- 
tion I may have heard in my many visits 
to Flagg of any ministers other than Mr. 
Birks’ father. Cuarues Pracu. 


SMOKING BY BOYS. 


. Sir,—Can any of your readers recom- 
mend a short pamphlet setting forth in 
simple and, above all, temperate lan- 
guage the reasons why young people 
should not smoke ? 

' Few fathers and still fewer mothers 


‘approve of their boys smoking, and, I am 


sure, many would welcome a rational 
paper on this subject. Unfortunately 
every treatise I have seen is hopelessly 
vitiated by extravagant and highly sen- 
sational treatment, which—the exaggera- 
tions being patent to even a boy of less 
than average intelligence—defeats the 
worthy object in view. 


T51 
THE CHILDREN’S COLUMN, even amusing to watch them atit. There 
were blackbirds, thrushes, starlings, 


Among Our Birds in Winter. 


THIS is a good time, especially for those 
of you who live in the country, to watch 
the birds. Even those living amid the 
smoke and work of the towns sometimes 
make visits to the country, and are able 
to gain some knowledge of our bird 
friends. Not only are the trees and 
hedges bare, so that we can see them where 
in summer they are able to hide them- 
selves from view, but they become much 
tamer by reason of hunger, and approach 
our homes somewhat fearlessly in search 
of food. 

There isa wonderful amount of pleasure 
and interest to be obtained in observing 
the habits and in listening to the songs of 
our various birds. Have you ever thought 
what gladness we should miss if there 
were no birds to cheer us? We who live 
among them become so used to their 
presence that we perhaps do not pay that 
attention to them which they deserve and 
which they would certainly repay. 

I wonder how many birds you know by 
their names. It is always more interest- 
ing to know something of the varied and 
beautiful things around us in the country ; 
and the birds are ever in sight as we walk 
through the meadows and along the wind- 
ing lanes. They invite our attention by 
their sweet singing and pleasing habits. 
Have you ever made a list of the different 
birds you have seen in your neighbour- 
hood? Itis a good plan to do so, and to 
get to know as much about each one as 
you can. Ask your friends to tell you 
those you do not know, or obtain a book 
on birds and increase your knowledge in 
that way. Most of our Sunday-school 
libraries will have such a book. 

Every bird has some attractive ways 
which we may watch and take pleasure in. 
Those which left us in the autumn will 
soon be returning, so we must keep our 
eyes and ‘ears. open and note the days 
when the familiar ones make their first 
appearance. The cuckoo is the one that 
receives most notice probably, and he 
begins his call about the middle of April. 
Some, however, will arrive even in March, 
one of the earliest being the chiff- 
chaff, so called from his cry. In contrast 
to these there are several birds which 
come from the north of Europe and spend 
the winter with us, returning again at the 
approach of spring. 

One of the chief joys of spring is to 
listen to the songs of the birds, but during 
the winter we have few feathered song- 
sters. The chief among them are the 
well-known robin, the missel thrush, the 
starling, and the blackbird, though if 
there happens to be any bright days we 
hear two other sweet songsters, the throstle 
and the lark. As I am writing this I 
hear the throstle’s beautiful song from 
the oak tree close tothe house. Our bird- 
minstrels naturally receive more notice 
than the others, and justly, for they make 
the dreariness of winter more bearable. 

The birds need food provided for them 
during the time of the frost and snow, 
when they can get little for themselves, 
and when, alas, many die from cold and 
hunger. During the recent severe weather 
I have fed them daily, putting down for 
them bread-crumbs, chopped.fat, oatmeal 
(or porridge), cooked potatoes, and half- 
bad apples. I have had many visitors to 
share the feast, and it was pleasing and 
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sparrows (no fear of these missing it!), 
robins, blue tits, great tits, chaffinches, 
and a solitary fieldfare; I saw also quite 
close to, though not actually feeding with 
the others, bullfinches:and wrens. One of 
the male blackbirds, who thought he 
owned the garden, was of a very selfish 
and quarrelsome disposition, driving away 
most of the other birds, though they later 
gained more courage; but the tables were 
turned when the fieldfare came upon the 
scene and he himself was driven away. 
It, of course, served him right. I have 
very likely kept some of the birds alive 
that would otherwise have perished, and 
as a result the air will be filled with 
greater melody in the coming spring and 
summer. 
A. H. Marruews. 


Mr. Bertram Tanzor, to whose paper 
on “The Influence of Thought on 
Character”? we referred last week, has 
also published a useful little book of 
“Information Concerning the History and 
Growth of the Bible.” (Elliot Stock, 62, 
Paternoster-row, H.C. 6d. net.) The 
aim is to give to teachers and others in a 
condensed form the results of recent 
scholarship with regard to the date, 
contents, and external history of the 
books of the Bible, as embodied in such 
works as the “ Encyclopedia Britannica,” 
the Oxford ‘“ Helps,” the Cambridge 
“Companion to the Bible,” Adeney’s 
“ How to Read the Bible,’ and Sunder- 
land’s “The Bible: Its Origin, Growth, 
and Character.” Of this last Mr. Talbot 
makes constant use, and to its author 
expresses his special indebtedness, There 
is a list of these and other books used, 
and Mr. Talbot’s plan is to make his 
statements chiefly by means of quotations 
from his authorities, with constant refer- 
ences, which make of his pages a mosaic 
somewhat difficult to read, but very use- 
ful for reference. Many teachers and 
others interested in the study of the Bible 
will, we feel sure, welcome the informa- 
tion thus carefully provided in so handy a 
form. We notice that on the cover of this 
little book Mr. Elliot Stock offers to send 
to any part of the United Kingdom, 
carriage free, for half-a-guinea the follow- 
ing books, the published prices of which 
amount to just that sum :— 

“The Bible: Its Origin, Growth, and 
Character.’’ By J. T. Sunderland, M.A. 
6s. 


> 


‘The Cambridge Companion to the 
Biblew?*, ‘ts. 

‘sHow to Read the Bible.’”? By W. F. 
Adeney, M.A. 1s. 

‘¢ Lessons on the English Bible.’? By F. 


E. Millson. 6d. 

‘““The Three Stages of a Bible’s Life.’’ 
By W. C. Gannett. 6d. 

‘¢ The Story of the Bible from the Stand- 
point of Modern Scholarship.’’ By W. L. 
Sheldon. 1s. 6d. 
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WHAT IS CHRISTIANITY? 


Tis question Dr. Apotr Harnacx, 
Rector of the University of Berlin and 
Professor of Church History, under- 
took to answer in a course of sixteen 
popular lectures delivered in the Uni- 
versity during the winter of 1899-1900. 
The lectures were_given extempore to 
a class of some six hundred students 
drawn from all the faculties, and 
awakened the utmost interest both at 
the time of delivery and afterwards, 
when they were published in book form. 
For happily the lectures were taken 
down in shorthand by one of the 
audience, and needed very little revi- 
sion from the author before they were 
ready for the press; and now they are 
offered to us in a most readable 
English version, included in Messrs. 
Wiuirams and Noreate’s Theological 
Translation Library.* 

No gift could be more welcome, in 
the present state of religious thought 
in this country, than ‘such a book by 
the author of the great ‘‘ History of 
Dogma,” a teacher who holds a place 
so pre-eminent among Protestant theo- 
logians and historians of Christianity. 
In a brief preface to the English trans- 
lation of his lectures, Dr. Harnacx 
says :— 

Whether there is as great a need in 
England as there is in Germany for a short 
and plain statement of the Gospel and its 
history, I do not know. Butthis I know: 


* “What is Christianity?” Sixteen Lectures 
delivered in the University of Berlin during the 
Winter-Term, 1899-1900, by Adolf Harnack, 
Rector of, and Professor of Church History in, the 
University, and member of the jRoyal Prussian 
Academy, Berlin. Translated into English by 
traen 4 Bailey Saunders, Williams and Norgate. 
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the theologians of every country only half 
discharge their duties if they think it 
enough to treat of the Gospel in the re- 
condite language of learning and bury it 
in scholarly folios. 


Dr. Harnacx will be abundantly 
assured by the reception of his book in 
this country how great the need has 
been for it, and we may thankfully 
acknowledge in what a mine y 
manner he has met the need. 

The lectures are divided into two 
parts, the first.dealing with the Gospel 
as it was in the life and teaching of 
Jesus himself, the second with the 
Gospel in history, as it was developed 
under the forms of Catholicism, Greek 
and Roman, and of Protestantism. In 
the present article we propose to deal 
only with the first of these two parts. 

The great value of the lectures, as it 
appears to us, is that they show with a 
master’s clear and forcible statement, 
what recent criticism and_ historical 
study have done to sift the New Testa- 
ment and other earlyChristian literature, 
to separate the kernel of truth from the 
temporary husk. They fearlessly pro- 
claim what may appear to many readers 
in this country startling and radical 
results, but no less powerfully set forth 
the eternal verity of the Christian 
Gospel. If any readers should be 
pained at finding their cherished pre- 
possessions ruthlessly stripped away, 
we would urge them patiently to read 
on, and earnestly to consider the result 
of Dr. Harnacx’s exposition as a whole, 
and they will be led, if we mistake not, 
to a new depth of conviction and joyful 
confidence in the religion of JEsus, as 
‘something simple and sublime,” the 
profoundest truth of the life with Gop, 
life with the Farner as it was revealed 
in Jesus, truth which cannot be moved, 
and from which the humblest disciple 
in his trust and faithfulness cannot be 
moved. ‘‘ Christianity,’ says Dr. Har- 
nack, ‘‘ had a founder who himself was 
what he taught.” 


To steep ourselves in him is still the 
chief matter; but to restrict ourselves to 
him means to take a point of view too 
low for his significance. Individual re- 
ligious life was what he wanted to kindle 
and what he did kindle; it is, as we shall 
see, his peculiar greatness to have led 
men to God, so that they may thenceforth 
live their own life with Him. 


Andin other passages towards the con- 
clusion of the first part of the Lectures 
Dr. Harnack makes it quite clear that 
while Jesus felt himself to have a 
special relation to the Farusr, to which 
no other man had yet attained, and 
that his mission was to reveal that new 


and more perfectreligions consciousness 


to the world, yet he completely identi- 
fied himself with his fellow-men, praying 
to the Farner, submitting to His will, 
acknowledging Him alone as good. In 
the teaching of the Gospel there was no 
need for a ‘‘ Christology.” The first 
and greatest need was to live as Curist 
lived, and to say that a man must first 
have a right theory concerning Curist 
was to put the cart before the horse. 
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No! his message is simpler than the 
churches would like to think it; simpler, 
but for that very reason sterner and 
endowed with a greater claim to univer- 
sality. A man cannot evade it by the 
subterfuge of saying that as he can make 
nothing of this ‘“ Christology,” the 
message is not for him. Jesus directed 
men’s attention to great questions; he 
promised them God’s grace and mercy ; he 
required them to decide whether they 
would have God or Mammon, an eternal 
or an earthly life, the soul or the body, 
humility or self-righteousness, love or 
selfishness, the truth or alie. The sphere 
which these questions occupy is all-em- 
bracing ; the individual is called upon to 
listen to the glad message of mercy and 
the Fatherhood of God, and to make up 
his mind whether he will be on God’s side 
and the Eternal’s, or on the side of the 
world and of time. The Gospel, as Jesus 
proclaimed it, has to do with the Father and 
not with the Son. This is no paradox, nor, 
on the other hand, is it “rationalism,” but 
the simple expression of the actual fact as 
the evangelists give it. 

But at the same time the person of 
Jesus is of the utmost importance, for 
he was the personal realisation of his 
Gospel, and essentially the Revealer. 

Fire is kindled only by fire; personal 
life only by personal forces. Let. us rid 
ourselves of all dogmatic sophistry, and 
leave others to pass verdicts of exclusion. 
The Gospel nowhere says that God’s mercy 
is limited to Jesus’s mission. But history 
shows us that he is one who brings the 
weary and heavy laden to God ; and, again, 
that he it was who raised mankind to the 
new level; and his teaching is still the 
touchstone, in that it brings men to bliss 
and brings them to judgment. 

In asking where we are to look for a 
trustworthy account of the life and 
teaching of Jesus, Dr. Harnacx deci- 
sively.sets the Fourth Gospel on one 
side, as not emanating or professing to 
emanate from the apostle Jonn, and not 
to be taken as an historical authority in 
the ordinary meaning of the word. 
‘‘The author of it acted with sovereign 
freedom, transposed events, and put 
them in a strange light, drew up the 
discourses himself, and illustrated great 
thoughts by imaginary. situations.” 
The great value of that Gospel is in its 
vivid presentment of a view of Jesus 
which grew out of the Gospel at a later 
time, and its record of religious ex- 
periences thus produced ; but for history 
we must go to the first three Gospels. 
In them also Dr. Harnack shows the 
true method of dealing with the mira- 
culous element, describing the various 
causes which gave rise to it, separating 
the credible from the incredible, and 
bringing out the solid. residuum of fact 
and the vital elements of religious truth, 
which have borne the test of the severest 
analysis. 

The teaching of Jesus is grouped 
under three heads, ‘‘ each of such a 
nature as to contain the whole, and so 
it can be exhibited i in its entirety under 
any one of them.” 

Firstly, the Kingdom of God and its 
coming. 

Secondly, God the Father and the infinite 
value of the human soul, | 
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Thirdly, the higher righteousness and the 
commandment of love. 


Of these elements of the teaching Dr. 
Harnack gives a lucid exposition, and 
proceeds to deal with the attitude of 
Jesus towards asceticism, the social 


question, public order, and civilisation. 


The Beatitudes of the Sermon on the 


Mount, he declares, contain both the: 


ethics and the religion of Jxzsvus, 
‘* united at the root, and freed from all 
external and particularistic elements.” 


A LIVING CHURCH. 


Sir,—As you invite discussion on the 
questions raised by Mr. Lummis, may I 
adda word. There is much in his lament 
with which we must all sympathise. 
Thirty years ago, a convert not from 
orthodoxy but from apathy and ignorance, 
J was myself overwhelmed with the sense 
of the gulf between our _ intellectual 
position and our lack of enthusiasm, and 
often poured out my Jeremiads much as 
Mr. Lummis has done now. Yet, looking 
back over those thirty years, I am 
convinced that wonderful progress has 
been made. Then, we were in the tran- 
sition stage between the old literal accept- 
ance of the Bible and the newer and more 
spiritual view now almost universal 
amongst our churches. Then, Theodore 
Parker was a bogey, Science a doubtful 
boon, Materialism a growing nightmare, 
bald Atheism a terror. Now, none of these 
things can appal us. Our faith rests on 
universal foundations ; religion is as wide 
as humanity, the Bible no longer an 
insoluble problem, buta record of spiritual 
evolution, and Agnosticism, which has 
banished Atheism, is more and more 
becoming mere reverent humility in face 
of the Hternal. What wonder if, with 
such sweeping changes going on in our 
attitude towards religious questions, we 
were not enthusiasts ? 

Take as an analogy an ocean-going 
The furnaces and boilers are 
generating steam, but the engineers see 
that it is not doing its proper work. 
Something is wrong in the machinery. 
Axles, cranks, packing, bearings have all 
to be overhauled and set right. The 
engineers have no time te be rushing on 


‘deck to ask captain or steersman which 


way her head lies, or exactly what spot on 
the chart they have reached. Enough 
that the captain is in charge above; their 
task is in the engine-room, getting all in 


order there. 


And so, we have been busy straighten- 
ing the crooked, simplifying the cumber- 
some, easing the overtight, and tightening 
the overslack in the mental machinery of 
religion, but all the time in full faith that 
the furnaces and boilers were doing their 


‘part in generating the steam. Every now 


and then some impatient worker does rush 
on deck and challenges captain, steers- 
man, crew and passengers to know 
exactly where we have got to and which 
way we steer, but most of us grub on, 
down below, content to do our work in our 
own department, in sure confidence that 
without us the great ship would not speed 
on her way as safely or as swiftly. 

Now, however, there is a growing con- 
sciousness amongst us that, having righted 
our machinery, more steam is wanted. 
Every improvement in one direction 
creates a demand for a corresponding im- 
provement all round. Some suggest new 
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boilers. Organise! they say. Combine 
your scattered congregations into a 
Tubular Boiler, with a strong outer casing 
of ecclesiastical unity. Take out a patent, 
under a copyright name—Philalethian, for 
example. The boiler is sure to act then. 
Well, it would beyond question be a vast 
gain if we could create a sense of corpo- 
rate unity, of true Church life. But until 
that unity grows out of true common 
sympathies, and until it is church life, not 
church machinery only, nothing will come 
of it. Christian discipleship and brotherly 
love preceded even the scattered congrega- 
tions of Greece, Asia Minor, Rome and 
Jerusalem. When these waxed feeble, 
organisation came in, and the Church 
usurped the place of love and brotherliness. 

Sir, I welcome Mr. Lummnis’s earnest 
appeal, and all similar manifestations of 
divine discontent ; but I have lost faith in 
panaceas. By all means let us improve 
boilers and machinery to the best of our 
ability; but it is the Fire that generates 
the steam. ‘‘ [ believe in the Holy Ghost.” 
This is the clause of the’ creed which, 
next to “I believe in One God, the Father 
Almighty,” is the key to the question. 
Can we generate Holy Spirit by names and 
organisations, or do not these grow 
naturally out of the indwelling of the 
divine enthusiasm? Can we command a 
Pentecostal outpouring? No! but we can 
meet in our upper chambers, and pray and 
sing and wait on God, who gives Holy 
Spirit to them that ask. We shall never 
be a Church until the units believe in 
worship, prayer, ‘and fellowship. The real 
question before us is, “How shall we 


inspire the hundreds, aye, thousands, of 


nominal Unitarians, who have no zeal for 
their Zions, who have no longing for 
fellowship in divine things, who have no 
sense of spiritual worship, who have no 
self-denial on behalf of organised religion 
—-how shall we inspire these with a living 
Faith, an Eternal Hope, and a Love that 
burns but is never consumed ? 

Will it be given to those of us who are 
growing elderly to sing our ‘ Nunc 
dimittis,’ having seen the Salvation of 
God ? H. W. Hawkes 

- Waterloo, Liverpool. 


—_——__—_—_-—______. 


S1r,—Because Mr. Lummis sees, and 
sees rightly, that there are some things 
among us which need mending, he speaks 
with needless severity of our condition as 
a whole. Those—and there are some in 
every congregation and every district— 
who are doing good work in a genuinely 
religious spirit are not likely to be helped 
by being told of “our miserable plight.” 
Those—and there are also a good many— 
who have not yet realised their spiritual 
heritage and their practical opportunities, 
will scarcely be drawn into closer fellow- 
ship by being scolded. 

It is much harder so to present the love- 
liness of religion and the inspirations of 
Christian service as to make men and 
women and the young souls in our midst 
feel that they must enter into them more 
closely than to hit out all round. Mr. 
Lummis’s ‘sermon somehow lacks this 
quality of winsomeness, just as it con- 
tains very little recognition of the faithful 
work which is being done among us, and 
very much of. denunciation and the 
dismals. 

On the whole, therefore, and in spite of 
his undoubted earnestness, Mr. Lummis 
seems to me to be on the wrong tack, 


is 


Earnest ministers and earnest laymen 
have their disappointments. Has that not 
been so with faithful toilers in every age ? 
But I for one decline to denounce or to be 
dismal. Nor do I wish to be drawn into 
any discussion about names. On that 
matter we shall not yet be all of the same 
mind. I have wonderful visions some- 
times of what our congregations, our 
Sunday-schools, our various branches of 
activity, our share in common work 
beyond our own borders, our general place 
in the onward march of things, would be 
like if we all, both laymen and ministers, 
always did everything that is possible to 
us, and did it in the highest, most 
devoted, and most loving spirit. The glory 
that shall be is not the glory of to-day. 
Only let us not lose heart. We are not 
apostles of a dying cause. 

Denpy AGATE. 

Altrincham, March 4. 


——___.—_____. 


S1zr,—Mr. Lummis has done well to tell 
us plainly that if we go on as we are 
going, the beginning of this new age will 
be to Unitarianism the beginning of death. 
It is on record that the cynic has said, 
“ Unitarianism will last your time and my 
time, and that is the best and the worst 
that can be said of it.” How can we con- 
vert the cynic into a prophet ? 

First of all by following Mr. Lummis’s 
lead and making a “ clean-breast”’ ex- 
posure of our defects, and then ‘“ mending 
our manners.” 

With the main burden of Mr. Lummis’s 
message I enthusiastically agree. Our 
cause is indeed the Gospel of Truth— 
truth of intellect, truth of will, truth of 
feeling, truth of expression and conduct 
and life. 

1. And here is the first defect of our 
supreme virtue—the love of truth. “No 
man has a right to believe anything on 
inadequate evidence,” says Mr. Lummis. 
“Tt is wrong always, everywhere, and for 
everyone, to believe anything upon in- 
sufficient evidence,’ said Professor 
Clifford. Probably Mr. Lummis and 
Professor Clifford meant different things ; 
but the mass of Unitarians will cordially 
cry out “Bravo!” to both. That is the 
first defect—our insistence on proof and 
demonstration in spiritual things, our 
incapacity to preserve constantly before 
our minds the difference between belief 
without evidence and belief against 
evidence, our greater tendency to suspect 
and disbelieve than to trust and have faith, 
our inability to seize with the passionate 
eagerness of romantic devotees those 
“mysteries of light”? which Mr. Fripp a 
little while ago so impressively distin- 
guished from the “ mysteries of darkness.” 
It is hardly an exaggeration to say that 
every creative belief, every belief that is a 
genuine Gospel or Faith, is in the last 
resort a belief without evidence. The 
deeper mysteries of the spirit must be 
believed first and verified, if at all, after- 
wards by their own _ self-attestation. 
Unitarians have yet to learn the meaning 
and the legitimate scope of the Will to 
Believe, so vigorously and convincingly 
defended by Professor William James in 
his little book bearing that title. 

2. The next defect I would notice is our 
inverted hypocrisy. We pretend to be less 
religious than we really are; and this ina 
body that “lacks Religion” is a serious 
drawback. We lack Religion indeed, but 
we also lack the courage to express what 
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Religion is ours. Meetings held exclu- 
sively for prayer and worship,or for mutual 
help in the culture of the devout life, are 
not encouraged among us, Natural, spon- 
taneous expression of fervent spiritual 
feeling is apt to be regarded as demon- 
strative, methodistical,vulgar and—horror 
of horrors!—un-English. But without 
exercise, even public exercise, the devout 
life, like the physical life, must become 
feeble and faint. Perhaps the burden of 
this fault rests mainly upon the ministers 
whose studies in philosophy, criticism, 
scientific theology, &c., have a tendency to 
dry up the emotional and spiritual nature. 
But the fault is not entirely ours, and IT 
know more than one minister who has said 
to me: ‘I used to be able to pray extem- 
pore in public, the sense of the Pre- 
sence of the Unseen was sufficient to move 
the lips to prayer; but the congregation 
has chilled me, and I have now to prepare 
my prayers.” How many ministers have 
thus sought in vain for a compelling 
atmosphere of devotion, and found them- 
selves beating their luminous wings in the 
void ! 

3. Then there isour inverted superstition. 
By this I mean a dread, amounting to a 
kind of angry awe, when we are confronted 
with the habiliments and externals—the 
“scenic apparatus of divine worship.” 
A white surplice, of cowrse, mzkes a priest; 
a crucifix would make a Jesuit of the 
most puritan minister; the sign of the 
cross would be too terrible to contemplate. 
Not that I advocate these things, but they 
illustrate what I mean. This superstitious 
fear of superstition has deprived us of the 
potent suggestion of symbolism. We 
believe in self-sacrifice, but the cross, the 
symbol of self-sacrifice, rarely appears on 
our communion-tables. You may, per- 
haps, find it inadvertently not omitted 
somewhere on the roof. What little use 
is made of symbolism is made as a con- 
cession to ancient prejudice, or, asis often 
the case with the rites of Baptism and 
the Lord’s Supper, as an unthinking acqui- 
escent perpetuation of long-established 
custom, not as a conscious irresistible, in- 
evitable expression of a living religious 
faith. . 

We believe in the beauty of holiness, 
and set over against it as a foil material 
ugliness. Except in our own drawing- 
rooms we show little sign of belief in the 
holiness of beauty. We may say what we 
like about “sensuous” religion, but the 
truth is that men and women will 
continue to go to those churches that 
satisfy their souls with a stately and 
dignified worship, with moving and im- 
pressive music, with a “finely rendered ”’ 
liturgy, and this although the sermon 
may go in at one ear and out of the other 
like the tintinnabulation of the bells. 
There is much to be said for the old 
woman who asked indignantly, “Un- 
less there is summat as I can 
see, and summat as I can hear, and 
summat as J can smell, why go to 
church?” People desire, and justifiably 
desire, a certain amount of form and 
ceremony. Whatever we may think of 
this, we shall all agree that there ought 
to be at least an outward appearance of 
reverence. Many Unitarians, however— 
others also, of course—never kneel on 
their knees during prayer. They come 
before God like ‘‘ gentlemen unafraid,” 
and lounge during the most solemn act of 
their lives. They come late and retire in 
a hurry ; they frequently chatter and talk 
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during the services; they never dream of 
using their church for private devotion 
during the week. In a sentence, there is 
among them a conspicuous and unpardon- 
able neglect of the recognised observances 
of reverence for time, for place, and for 
function. 

4. Mr. Lummis has truly said that 
“all the problems of wealth and poverty 
are to be faced, and the church that 
dare not face them is no true church 
of Our Father.” It would be interesting, 
nay, thrillingly exciting, to watch the 
result if all our pulpits began a “ For- 
ward Movement”? on Social Questions! 
We ought to do it; but when it is done 
let us be prepared to hear the carriages 
rumbling off to the parish church. That 
is the cost, butit ought to be paid without 
grudge or regret. The Christian Social 
Union and Canon Gore’s “school” can 
do it, and they do it right well; but let 
us remember that the Church of England 
clergy have “security of tenure” and the 
prestige of a National Church at their 
back ; and having remembered, let us set 
our teeth together, and, forgetting the cost, 
go and do likewise. 

5. Mr. Lummis has also dealt with our 
need of a name. There is (pace Shakes- 
peare!) much virtue in a name. In this 
matter, I think I am quite at one with 
you, Mr. Editor. There is only one 
possible name, and that is Frea Carnoric. 
But for the time being that is impossible, 
because it offends most of our laymen and 
many of our ministers. It would, there- 
fore, be a disastrous blunder now to force 
the issue. When, however, our religious 
ideal has become clearer, and, as it were, 
self-conscious in our mind, when we come 
to see that after all what we stand for, 
and have’ been standing for, is not Unit- 
arianism but undogmatic, though not un- 
doctrinal, religion, a Catholicism that is 
neither Roman nor Greek nor Anglican, 
but Free—then the term Free CarHoric 
will be accepted as the one possible unify- 
ing and inevitable name. When it is 
adopted, we shall find ourselves no longer, 
as now, sporadic congregations, weak and 
vacillating in purpose and in policy, but 
as one corporate Church, animated by one 
common ideal, and fused together by a 
passionate intensity of enlightened 
Churchmanship. 

But enough of criticism—what practical 
steps shall we take? To remove these 
defects we have first to acknowledge their 
existence and their gravity, and then we 
have to set about rectifying them. To do 
this we need, before all things, the grace 
of God, a revival, a Pentecost, a simul- 
taneous call from the pulpit to self- 
examination and prayer. There must be 
a deliberate effort to dig the wells of life 
anew, and a waiting upon God to fill them. 
We cannot obtain to order a fresh influx 
of spiritual life, but we can put ourselves 
in the way of getting it. IRfat the sugges- 
tion of the Conference Committee all our 
churches were to set apart. simultaneously 
some Sundays and week-nights for special 
prayer and exhortation to piety, they 
would, I am confident, be richly blessed. 
Even a temporary stimulus of this kind 
might result in our acquiring, individually. 
and collectively, life-long habits that would 
open a whole new world to our congrega- 
tions. 

With regard to ecclesiastical politics, 
a great reformation is needed, especially 
affecting the sacred office of the minister 
and the no less sacred status of the 


Church member, but for the present 
I think the line of true statesmanship is to 
do all we can to increase the power, the 
efficiency, and the authority of our National 
Conference. This must be done without 
any antagonism to the B. and F.U.A. 
But the functions of that doctrinal Asso- 
ciation, which is doing its excellent work 
in a most catholic spirit, should be more 
rigorously defined. It might well be 
asked to confine its efforts to the work of 
publishing a certain class of books and 
tracts, to sending out lecturers, starting 
reading circles, making grants to mission- 
ary movements up to the point where those 
movements become “ Churches,” when they 
should be encouraged to transfer their 
allegiance to their respective Pro- 
vincial Assemblies and the National 
Conference. The Conference should pro- 
ceed to amass funds, acquire permanent 
offices and officers. It ought to meet 
at least once annually; it should pro- 
ceed to issue a Book of Common Prayer 
and a Hymnal which congregations, as a 
matter of loyalty, should be urged to 
adopt. It should, moreover, publish 
periodically a representative organ, and 
generally rise to a sense of its greatness, 
and become constituted as our one central 
Church organisation, acting with in- 
creasing authority through our Provincial _ 
Associations. 

There' are, and will be, difficulties of 
detail: but let us see if we can get at 
some understanding respecting general 
aims. In conclusion, let me urge you to 
keep your columns open, for only by a 
frank but forbearing public discussion 
shall we be able to mature our ideas and 
our plans. J. M. Luorp THomas. 

Nottingham. 


[ We were prepared to reserve space for 
a full discussion of Mr. Lummis’s paper, 
the interest of which seems to us as yet 
by no means exhausted, and we shall be 
glad, at any rate for the next two weeks, to 
receive further contributions ; only we 
must ask now that they shall be short and 
to the point. Then, in our issue of March 
30, we propose to offer Mr. Lummis the 
opportunity of saying anything further 
that he may wish to say on the subject.— 
Ep. Ly. | ‘ 


MANSFORD-STREET CHURCH AND 
. MISSION. 
ANNUAL MERTING. 


THE annual meeting of the Mansford- 
street Church and Mission, Bethnal 
Green, was held in the school-room of 
Rosslyn Hill Chapel, Hampstead, on 
Tuesday evening, Mr. E. B. Squire in the 
chair. 

_ The CuarrMan in opening the pro- 
ceedings recalled the past history of the 
mission, from the old days in Spicer- 
street, when it was in Mr. Corkran’s 
charge, and spoke of the changes in the 
neighbourhood which had led to the 
removal to Mansford-street. The ex- 
perience of the past eleven years had fully 
justified that step, and the earnest wish 
of Dr. Sadler and Dr. Drummond and 
their friend Mr. Stanton Preston, that 
such a religious home of the people should 
not be abandoned. The reports to be 
presented that evening showed how the 
good work was prospering. 

Mr. Srawron W. Preston then read 
the Committee’s report. 


' The report dwelt with satisfaction on the 
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active part taken by the Committee of the 
congregation and its officers, who, were 
represented on the General Committee of the 
Mission, and asked for more helpers to take 
part in the work of collecting for the Provi- 
dent Fund. During the year 800 accounts 

had been opened and £635 had been 
collected. There was great scope for the 
extension of this good work if more helpers 
could be found. 

The Chapel property, purchased in 1889, 
with subsequent additions, had now been 
vested in Trustees. To meet the heavy 
charge for ground-rent, the Permanent 
Chapel Building Fund had offered £500, 
and an additional sum of over £900 had 
been received in donations, of which it was 
very gratifying to note that the congrega- 
tion had volunteered a contribution amount- 
ing to £18 7s. The Fund was not, how- 
ever, yet sufficient to produce the whole 
income required to cover the ground-rent, 
and the Committee hoped that further 
donations would be received. The work of 
the Mission was admirably maintained by 
Mr. Cadman and the members of his 
family and other faithful helpers, but the 
General Fund showed a serious need of new 
and inereased subscriptions. 

Miss L. Jonus, as treasurer, then pre- 
sented the accounts, which showed the 
receipt of subscriptions amounting to 
£271 8s. 6d; donations, £37 19s.; grants 
from London District and B. and F.U.A., 
£50; chapel collections, £33 16s. 8d.; 
making with'other small amounts a total of 
£398 143. 11d, The year opened with a 
deficiency of £15 Os. 11d., and the ex- 
peuses, which included £20 for repairs, 
amounted to £440 12s. 2d., which left a 
total deficiency of £56 18s. 2d. Two years 
ago a special appeal had produced a large 
amount in donations, which had not been 
repeated, and the annual collection at 
Rosslyn Hill also showed a falling-off, but 
there was a slight increase in the sub- 
scriptions. 

The Rev. W. G. Capman read the 
.Minister’s Report, which opened with the 
following passage: — “In writing an 
annual report of the work of the Mans- 
ford-street Church and Mission one is 
always more impressed and humbled by 
the thought of what still needs doing than 

' elated by the consciousness of what has 
been already done. Upon the dense mass 
of population that surrounds us the im- 
pression we male is apparently so 
slight. A few hundred families are, more 
or less, intimately known to us, and from 
most of these, children or adults, some- 
times both, are brought under the 
influence of the Mission through its week- 
night institutions, its Sunday-school, and 
religious services; but it is the smallest 
fraction of the whole that we are able to 
reach. Nevertheless, itis easy to see that 
were the influence of the Mission, and of 
similar centres of light and healing, with- 
drawn, the consequences would be most 
disastrous. For this reason we are 
encouraged to go on, resolved that no 
opportunity shall be lost of scattering the 
seed of the kingdom. 

“ Statistics, when taken over a sufficient 
number of years, are useful as indicating 
the direction in which organised move- 
ments are tending. But statistics can 
never tell the whole tale of true missionary 
effort. Nor can any report describe what 
influences for good result from such quiet 
ministrations as take place at the bed- 
side of the sick, or are rendered in other 
times of trial and difficulty. It is, how- 
ever, one of the privileges of a protracted 

ministry to come across instances where 
the good results are beyond doubt; as 
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when, for instance, the intemperate man 
has been permanently cured of his failing, 
and has not only begun but continued in 
the better way, so that the once wretched 
home has again become the abode of 
harmony and happiness; or when one 
sees families that had no good example 
set before them in the home, and others 
that were deprived of a father’s care at 
the time when that care was most needed, 
growing up in respectability and honour 
and becoming, perchance, humble helpers 
in the Mission that gave them hope and 
encouragement and faith when the 
horizon was clouded and the way was 
lonesome. Instances such as these are 
the recompense most welcome to every 
earnest worker in the cause of social 
amelioration and of righteousness, and 
they are never wanting.” 


The report then referred to the difficulty 
of maintaining a regular congregation at the 
Mission Church, removals from the neigh- 
bourhood, and especially of the most 
thrifty and respectable residents, being so 
constant. At present no less than thirty of 
the registered members, including some of 
the most regular helpers, had to come by 
train. There had, however, been growth, 
and great stress was laid on the union of all 
the workers in common worship.  Particu- 
lars were given of the admirable work of 
the Bethnal Green Provident Society, and 
clubs and other activities connected with 
the Mission. Continued help was asked in 
carrying out the useful convalescent work, 
and a special appeal was made for contri- 
butions to the Poor’s Purse, which was 
empty, and for hospital letters, particularly 
for the German Hospital, Dalston, N.E., 
and out-door letters for the N.E. Hospital 
for Children, Hackney-road, which, with 
the Victoria Park Hospital, were the most 
useful for that neighbourhood. Male help 
for the Sunday-school was another special 
need. 


Mr. W. J. Crarxe read the chapel 
Committee’s report, and Mr. J. G. Foster 
presented the chapel accounts, both 
showing very satisfactory results. 

The Cuarrman, in moving the adoption 
of the reports, having spoken of the 
finances as always a matter of anxiety and 
of the need of men teachers on Sunday, 
said thaton the whole question of Domestic 
Missions the writings of Dr. Channing 
were most inspiring. His addresses in 
connection with the ministry to the poor in 
Boston were noble utterances, which must 
stimulate the desire to take part in such 
work. He expressed the earnest hope 
that some of their young men might be 
induced to go down to the mission, where, 
under the direction of Mr. Cadman, they 
would find no difficulty in entering upon 
the work in one or other of the many 
directions open to them. 

Mr. J.Ciasson DrummMonp, inseconding, 
said that to a casual observer it might 
appear that the educational work formerly 
done at the mission had suffered by the 
considerable growth of their social work. 
But that was a natural result of the 
development of the work of the School 
Board with its continuation classes. They 
now encouraged their scholars to stay at 
the Board-schools, where the work was so 
admirably done, and they themselves 
were able to attend more to the social 
side of their work. Whoever knew the 
dreary circumstances of the people amid 
miles of monotonous streets, obliged to go 
out of their homes, if they were to have 
any recreation, understood how essential 
the work of such a mission was in guard- 
ing against mischievous influences and 
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corrupting habits. Through the whole- 
some recreation they provided they got 
hold of the people and helped in the 
formation of character. Their club work 
among the boys and girls was of the very 
highest kind. In the Preston Club they 
had from thirty to forty lads, of whom 
the greater number were about the age of 
twenty, at work in the world, being trained 
in business, and they had a great oppor- 
tunity of influencing the formation of 
their character for good. Such work 
could only be done by personal contact, 
and the more helpers they had the wider 
the influence they could exert. It meant 
giving up one evening in the week, and he 
appealed for volunteers. The work would 
be found of great and growing interest. 
He also emphasised the need of contri- 
butions to the poor’s purse, which, in 
addition to meeting many temporary 
needs, had to furnish several small pensions 
for deserving old people who were thus 
kept from the workhouse. 

The resolution having been passed, the 
Committee and officers were appointed, on 
the motion of the Rev. J. HE. Srrones, 
seconded by the Rev. V. D. Davis, Miss 
L. Jones being re-appointed treasurer and 
Messrs. S.. W. Preston and J. C. Drum- 
mond secretaries. 

Mr. H. Howarp then moved a resolu- 
tion of confidence in the work of the 
mission, and appealing for personal help 
and funds to carry it on with increasing 
success. from his own experience during 
the past few months of work down at 
Bermondsey, he earnestly declared his con- 
viction that such work was worthy of the 
support of the religiously-minded people 
of London. In Mansford-street he had 
seen the great Board-school opposite the 
church, and while they knew the good 
work done by such a school, it seemed to 
him that the mission did a greater, as it 
stood for higherthings— the things spiritual 
and eternal. It set the Christian principle 
of giving in place of the great worldly 
principle of getting. Such thoughts 
should animate all their workers, and 
should take greater possession of people 
living in comfortable quarters in London, 
They must recognise the great void in the 
lives of those who lived in out-of-the-way 
and dilapidated parts of London, and be 
eager to help. Great stress was to be laid 
on getting hold of the children, who were 
readily attached to the Sunday-school. He 
sometimes thought what London would 
be like if all those mission outposts, 
established by all the Churches, were swept 
away, and their great antiseptic work, 
checking blasphemy, drunkenness, and 
immorality of every kind, came to an end. 
They seemed to him like the small 
Spartan army at Thermopylae, holding in 
check the Persian hosts, standing against 
the terrible forces of barbarism, which 
otherwise would sweep over their city. It 
was impossible to measure the greatness 
of the moral influence exerted by their 
schools and clubs. The very buildings 
themselves, kept clean and beautiful, were 
a constant influence for good. He believed 
there was a great future for such mission 
work, and especially when carried out in 
the spirit of their own missions. Nothing 
could take the place of such personal 
contact with the poor. But there must be 
a new resurrection among their people, a 
deeper sense of responsibility for such 
service. God had given them a revelation 
of Himself, which would be made known 
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and there must be the true spirit of self-'| Rev. C. W. Wendté (Boston, U.S.A.), 


sacrifice in such work. 

The Rev. Epear Dariyn seconded the 
motion, and spoke especially of what they 
owed to the minister, who gave his life 
to that hard and lonely work with all 
kinds of disappointments, living among the 
people—a work in the directest line of the 
teaching of Christ. The service of per- 
sonal friendship by those resident among 
the people was the best of all, and Mr. 
Cadman and his family were deserving of 
the warmest sympathy and the amplest 
support. 

The motion having been unanimously 
earried, a cordial vote of thanks to the 
chairman, moved by Mr. Edmund Grundy, 
and seconded by Mr. S. W. Preston, 
brought the meeting to a close. 


NEW CENTURY MEETINGS. 


THE BRITISH AND FOREIGN UNITARIAN 
ASSOCIATION, THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 
ASSOCIATION, AND THE INTERNATIONAL 
COUNCIL OF UNITARIANS AND OTHER 
LIBERAL RELIGIOUS THINKERS AND 


WORKERS. MEETINGSIN LONDON, MAY 
25th ro 81st, 1901. 
Srr,—We have great pleasure in 


announcing that a series of most in- 

teresting and important meetings will be 

held in London during Whit-week, May 26 

to May 31, 1901, and we shall be glad if 

you will give publicity to this notice in 
the columns of THe InQurIRER. 

The preliminary programme published 
this week will indicate something of the 
extent and variety of the proceedings. 
Your readers will be interested to learn 
that addresses or papers by the following 
are already promised for the meetings of 
the International Council :— 
Rev. Tony Andre (Florence), 

Liberal Movement in Italy.” 
Rev. R. A. Armstrong, B.A. (Liverpool), 

* Religious Thought in England at the 

close of the Nineteenth Century,” 

Professor G. Bonet-Maury, D.D. (Paris), 
“ The Contribution of France to Religious 
Progress.” 

Professor G. Boros, D.D. (Kolozsvar) 
“ Religious Problems in Hungary.” 

‘Rev. Samuel S. Crothers, D.D. (Cam- 
bridge, U.S.A.), “The Faith of a Free 
Church.” 

Rev. James Drummond, M.A, LLD. 
(Oxford), ‘The Spiritual Factor of 
Life and the Materialism of the Time.” 

Professor B. D. Eerdmans (Leiden), 
“ Liberal Religious Thought in the 
Dutch Reformed Church.” 

Rev. James Hocart (Brussels), ‘“ The 
Struggle with Catholicism in Belgium.” 

Rev. Kristofer Janson (Christiania), “ Re- 
ligious Liberalism in the Life and 
Literature of Scandinavia.” 

Professor Otto Pfleiderer, D.D. (Berlin), 
“The Social Activities of the Age and 
their Religious Significance,” 

Professor Jean Reville, D.D. (Paris), 
“The Mission of Liberal Protestants 
among Catholic Peoples.” 

Mr. VY. Tchertkoff (friend of Count 
Tolstoy), “ Liberal Religious Thought 
in Russia.” 

Mr. Zennosuke Toyosaki (Tokio), “ Re- 
ligious Liberalism in Japan.” 

Mr. Graham Wallas, M.A. (London), “ Re- 
ligion and Empire.” 

Mrs. Humphry Ward, “ The Preservation 
of the Christian Ideal amid Changing 
Forms of Thought.” 
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“The Unitarian Message and Work.” 
Rev. P. H. Wicksteed, M.A., “The 

Opening Century viewed in the Light of 

the Great Poets.” 

Rey. Joseph Wood (Birmingham), ‘The 
Opportunities of the Young in the New 
Century.” 
There is reason to anticipate that the 

meetings will be unprecedented as to 
numbers and influence. We trust that 
ministers and delegates from congrega- 
tions, Sunday schools, and choirs, from 
all over the country will attend, and we 
hope that many others will also be able to 
be present. 

In regard to railway fares, the Whit- 
suntide excursion tickets will be available 
in many instances ; and if the Committee 
are informed before the end of April that 
a large number are coming from any one 
district, they can then approach the rail- 
way companies and endeavour to secure 
special facilities for those attending the 
meetings. 

Owing to the very large number of 
delegates who are expected and the great 
inconvenience and waste of time in which 
they would be involved if hospitality were 
provided for them in distant suburbs, the 
Committee, if requested, will make 
arrangements for lodgings or hotels in the 
central parts of London. Bed and break- 
fast will cost from 4s. a day, or from 20s. 
for the week, according to the accommoda- 
tion required. In the case of ministers of 
congregations, hospitality will be provided 
as far as practicable, if early application 
be made to the secretary. 

Joun T. Brunner (President of the 
British and Foreign Unitarian 
Association), 

H. Enrizrtp Dowson (President of 
the Sunday-school Association), 

_J. Estuin Carpenter (President of 
the International Council). 

March 5. 

P.S.—All communications should be 
addressed to the secretary, Rev. W. Cope- 
land Bowie, at Essex Hall, London. 


PROVINCIAL LETTER. 


IRELAND. 

Tue opening year of the new century 
finds the Free Churches on the Irish side 
of the channel at peace within themselves, 
at peace with one another, and nowhere 
undergoing violent assault from the forces 
of orthodoxy. So far as is known to the 
writer of this letter, our churches are 
going quietly forward with their worship 
and their work; and we seem-to have 
generally agreed among ourselves that 
that is the best thing we can do, or the 
next best, at any rate, to helping one 
another and working together in a common 
cause, 

It will depend upon ourselves, however, 
whether the calm that now reigns shall 
bring us renewal of strength or whether 
it shall mean the beginning of our break 
up and decay. If I am rightly informed, 
the decline in the total population of 
Ireland has now ceased; and one of the 
churches, at Jeast, the energetic and wide- 
awake Methodist Church, has even been 
growing and increasing in numbers among 
us, Jam one of those who believe that, 
if we have but the courage to embrace 
them, there are opportunities now open to 


lus for the proclamation of the better 


faith ; and if we will pull together there 
is common work awaiting us here which 
we shall ourselves be all the better for 
doing. Must I be more definite? The 
summer season will soon be upon us, 
and our people will be “down at the 
shore” for their usual month. Is there 
nothing to be done at Bangor? Nothing 
at Portrush? Have we no organisation 
that could take the work in hand ? 

May I venture to sound a note of warn- 
ing, since the question of our numbers is 
an important one, as to what may be said 
of us when the forthcoming census returns 
are issued? We in Ireland are to be 
asked to say what religious body we belong 
to. We have exactly the same difficulty 
on this side of the water as exists in 
England, in answering any such question ; 
and our difficulty is even increased by the 
fact that many of us like best of all the 
name “ Non-subscriber”—a name which 
English people do not understand, but 
which Irish people both understand and 
honour. But when it comes to describing 
ourselves in a census-paper, what are we 
to say? At a ministers’ meeting here, a 
little while ago, some one proposed that 
our people should be urged to adopt for 
the nonce a common designation, “I 
don’t care what name we take,” said the 
speaker, ‘so long as we agree about it.” 
Just so! We always give it up exactly 
there. We should not and could not be 
brought to unite in favour of any common 
designation. And if I am right in think- 
ing that the liberty, or, if you like, this 
wilfulness has largely increased among us 
of late, then our members, when the 
census-clerks reckon them up, are likely to 
show a considerable falling-off from the 
figures of ten years ago. So that if—or 
rather when—the decline is quoted against 
us, it will be well for our own people to 
understand it, that they may not be 
“afraid with any amazement.” 

There is a death-like stillness through- 
out the land just now as to the ques- 
tion of founding a Catholic University 
here. -It is a silence that may at any 
moment be broken by the roar and 
rattle of an earthquake. When the best 
minds of a country confess themselves 
profoundly dissatisfied with existing 
arrangements for the most important 
thing of all in the nation’s life; when party 
leaders have schemes of reform almost 
ready for publication ; when politicians are 
sent toParliamenv onthe clearly understood 
condition that they shall not, for the time, 
either speak or write in favour of what 
they have declared to be a measure. of 
public justice; when the most trusted 
friends and advisers of a people pledge. 
themselves, one after another, to support 
a cause “when the moment arrives ”—_ 
then the conditions are what you call 
“ Electric,” and change is in the air. Of 
the day and the hour, of the man and the 
method, who knows? But that it is 
coming and will come is just as certain as 
that the sun will rise to-morrow. For our 
own people the question which presses is 
whether we are quietly, thoughtfully, 
conscientiously, making up our minds as 
to the line we shall take. I hope we are, 
though I doubt it. 

Meanwhile signs of unrest multiply 
upon us. The Royal University of Ireland 
stands in Ireland for what the University 
of London represents in England ; Owneti 
adsint; it is non-theological and non- 
political; it was planned “after the 
model” of London. What mane 20g we 
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want? Could anything be fairer or more 
open? But hear what was said publicly, 
only a few weeks ago, by a member of the 
governing body of the Royal: that “the 
odious distinction of religious creed .. . 
prevailed in it from the bottom to the top, 
from the porter who stood at the door to 
the Chancellor who sat in the supreme 
chair. They had this fact staring them 
in the face, that chancellors, fellows, 
examiners, and all sorts of officials must 
be elected not alone on the broad academic 
grounds which only should be regarded in 
an academic body, but that their religious 
creeds must be taken into consideration xt 
every step.’ What was meant was, of 
course, that the Senate of the University 
tried to give each sect a lift in turn, not 
unfairly favouring any one of them to the 
neglect and wrong of any other. But is 
that what we mean by “ open,” “broad,” 
“unsectarian,”’ and other favourite words 
of ours? Is that what we desire, and 
knew of, and were content with ? Or does 
it go to convince us all the more that 
we have got this thing wrong, and the 
reform we need will have to begin 
farther back and be more thorough than 
we at first thought? No wonder that, a 
fortnight ago, the Senate came to the 
unanimous resolution : “ That the relations 
of the University with its own colleges 
and students, and with other colleges and 
students, are unsatisfactory,” and asked 
for the appointment of a Royal Commis- 
sion to consider the position of the 
University towards “the educational 
needs of the country at large.” 

There the great question is, and by all 
the tokens it will demand ere long its 
serious answer. We say, and truly say, 
“There is no scheme before us at pre- 
sent.” And we say, less wisely, “ Pro- 
duce your scheme, and then we will judge 
it.” With allrespect, our people have not 
yet resigned their place among the 
formers and creators of public opinion, or 
consented to follow merely where others 
lead the way. 

To close this letter, may I use the oppor- 
tunity it gives me to make a request? 
I want to gather together, if I can, 
complete sets of our Irish Unitarian 
magazine literature. So far as I know, 
no library here thought it worth while to 
keep such magazines together, and bind 
them up and put them on its shelves for 
future use; yet now without them the 
history of our churches is difficult to get 
at. There was the Bible Christian. It 
ran, in a first series of monthly parts, from 
1830 to 1885, in a “new series” from 
1836 to 1838, and in “a third series”’ 
from 1839 to 13845, when it was merged 
in the Trish Unitarian Magazine, with 
which Dr. Montgomery had a good deal 
to do, and in which he wrote the first 
chapters of his history of Presbyterianism 
in Ireland. There were two volumes only 


of this magazine, dated for 1846 and 


1847. Then came the Christian Unit- 
arian, edited by the Rev. C. J. M’Alester, 
of Holywood. It ran through five volumes, 


from February, 1862, to January, 1867. 


Atthe time the Non-Subscriber was still 
appearing, following upon the Beth Birei 
Magazine,” which was specially the organ 
of the York-street Church, Belfast. 
Lastly came the Disciple, under the 
guidance of the Rev. Alexander Gordon 
as editor-in-chief, its three volumes being 
dated for 1881, ’82 and ’83. Friends have 
helped me to gather together complete sets 
of the most recent of these magazines, 


and I should be very grateful for further 
assistance. Any odd numbers, even of 
the Bible Christian, the Non-Subscriber, or 
the Beth Birei, would be helpful to me. 
Dovertas WALMSLEY, 


EVENING. 


Homewarp now the weary wend, 
While the deepening shades descend ; 
Home again! the evening bell 

Bids another day farewell. 


Happy day, whose setting sun 
Sees the task appointed done, 
Brings the toiler full release— 
Outward rest and inward peace ! 


Happy be our song of praise 

To the Lord of happy days, 
Happy most when most we know 
Who it is that makes them so. 


His the love that cures our care, 
Lifts the burdens that we bear, 
Ends the blessing of the light 
With the sweet “ Amen!” of night. 


Keep us, Lord, uutil the morn 
Brings us back to life new-born, 
Free from guile and pure from stain, 
Glad to live and love again. 

W. G. Tarrant. 


NEWS FROM THE CHURCHES. 


——~—— 


[Notices and Reports for this Department should 
be as brief as possible, and be sent in by Thursday 
Morning.] 

ae 

Belfast: Domestic Mission.—The annual 
meeting of this Mission was held on March 4, the 
Rev. Douglas Walmsley presiding, Miss Bruce 
presented the Committee’s report, the Missionary 
(Rev. G. J. Slipper) read the record of his work 
for the year, and addresses were given by Mr. 
James Davidson, Mr. Robert Dickson, and the 
Revs. Dr. Mellove, T. Dunkerley, Richard Lyttle, 
and Alfred Davidson, The Rev. Dendy Agate, of 
Altrincham, was cordially thanked for the services 
he had rendered to the Mission on the preceding 
day, when he had preached on its behalf at the 
First Presbyterian Church in the morning and at 
All Souls’ Chnrch in the evening. Mr. Agate 
replied in a helpful and cheering speech. The 
Mission has had serious losses of late by the death 
of not a few of its staunch supporters, and a special 
effort is being made at the present time to gain for 
it increased financial and practical help. Mr. 
Slipper is working well and faithfully ; he has the 
esteem and confidence of the Committee, and his 
work steadily prospers. Already, therefore, the 
movement to strengthen the Mission promises to 
be successful, and a very hopeful and earnest 
spirit animated all who were present at the annual 
meeting. 

Chatham.—On Wednesday week a reception to 


the congregation was given by Mrs. Wood and Miss: 


Tribe, supported by Mr Seaton and the officers of 
the church. The programme included songs and 
instrumental music and recitations by the Rev. G. 
S. Hitchcock and Mr. Seaton. The Ladies’ Work- 
ing Society helped in the arrangements for a very 
pleasant evening. 

Edinburgh.—The Rev. A. Ernest Parry, of 
Kirkealdy, lectured at St. Mark’s Chapel, under 
the auspices of the Literary Society, on Mouday 
evening, taking for his subject “Richard Jefferies, 
the Prose-Poet of the;Fields.” The lecture was 
warmly appreciated, and at its conclusion Mr. 
Drummond, alluding to Mr. Parry’s approaching 
departure from Kirkcaldy, expressed on behalf of 
the Edinburgh congregation, the universal regret 
which is felt. Mr. Parry, in a tew words, feelingly 
replied. The proceedings were brought to a close 
with the customary votes of thanks. 

Ipswich.—At a meeting on Monday evening of 
the Girls’ Social Circle, in the Unitarian School- 
room, the Rev. Lucking Tavener in the chair, Dr, 
Mawer gave a lecture on “ Crystals,” abundantly 
illustrated by skeleton models, as well as by speci- 
mens of sapphires, emeralds, beryl, and other 
minerals in the conditions in which they were found 
in nature, 

Lancaster.—A new organ, built oy Mr Albert 
Keats, of Sheffield, has just been opened, and the 
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chapel has been painted and decorated, and electri- 
city substituted for pas, the whole having cost 
between five and six hundred pounds. The opening 
services, conducted by the minister, the Rev. J. 
Channing Pollard, the organ recitals, and sacred 
concerts, have been most numerously attended, 
Lengthy and gratifying reports have appeared in 
the local Press, 

London: Stepney.—The third of the series of 
monthly conferences on “The Religion the Age 
Wants” was held last Sunday afternoon, Miss 
Florence Hill in the chair, when the Rev. P. H. 
Wicksteed gave an earnest and spiritual address on 
“The Brotherhood of Nations,’ He quoted with 
effect his favourite pcet, Dante, who had declared 
that no one should engage in politics unless he had 
first satisfied himself as to the real goal of civilisa- 
tion. Without this knowledge and idea as a 
guiding ideal mistakes and disasters are inevitable. 
The ideal which the lecturer then unfolded was the 
lofty one of the universal brotherhood of the human 
race, the advance and elevation of every individual. 
He stated that the sentiment of nationality was 
only useful when it enabled us to sympathise with 
the like aspiration of others. He illustrated the 
right and the wrong attitude towards “ foreigners” 
by a lively description of the conversation and 
manners of travellers on the Continent. There 
was a large attendance and animated discussion. 
In the evening Mr. Wicksteed preached in College 
Chapel on ‘“‘ South Africa.” He sketched the his- 
tory of the last 300 years, the acquisition of the 
Cape by the British, the great treks, the discovery 
of diamonds and its unhappy consequences, the 
bankruptcy of the Transvaal and the British occu- 
pation and subsequent withdrawal, the discovery of 
gold and the influx of adventurers, and finally the 
Jameson Raid, beginning the recent policy of Lies. 
He drew a lurid picture of the wickedness of 
British policy, and in conclusion urged national 
repentance, 

Rotherham.—The annual meeting of the con- 
gregation of the Church of Our Father was held on 
Monday evening, Feb, 25. The chair was taken by 
the Rev. W. Stephens. The treasurer’s balance- 
sheets of the Committee and of Fisher’s Bequest 
Trustees and the Fellowship Fund, with the report 
as printed and circulated, were confirmed. Nine 
members were appointed on the Committee. Mr. 
Thomas Cocker was appointed secretary and Mr. 
Andrew Thomson treasurer for the ensuing year, 
both to act in the capacity of churchwardens. The 
meeting concluded with a vote of thanks to the 
chairman, ‘The report contained a list of the 
ministers of the congregation, beginning with a son 
of Oliver Heywood’s of the same name, including 
the Rev. W. Allard (Ebenezer Elliott’s “ Parson 
Allard,” and concluding with Jacob’ Brettell 
(1816-61), William Blazeby (1861-94), and William 
Stephens, who has been minister since 1894, “he 
Old Chapel in Douns-row, now used as a Sunday- 
school and lecture-room, is to be renovated and 
enlarged by the addition of class-rooms, 

Yarmouth. —On Thursday last a very successful 
entertainment was given by the Old Meetiag Band 
of Hope. The programme consisted of music, 
songs, recitations, and a play cailed The Lost 
Umbrella, The history of the Band of Hope during 
the season has been a chequered one. At the 
commencement it was very small and select, A 
largely attended lantern entertainment raised the 
number to about fifty. But it was not found 
practicable to secure order with so many new- 
comers, who were not very amenable to discipline. 
It was therefore necessary to make a selection fur a 
start, and only admit new members gradually. The 
result has been satisfactory. 


ABERYSTWYTH 


(‘‘ The Biarritz of Wales ’’) 


Is highly recommended for invaliis. It possesses the most 
equable temperature, its shore being swept by the Gulf 
Stream and the S.W. breezes of the Atlantic. ‘J he drain- 
age is perfect, and the town is supplied with the purest 
water from Plynlimmon. The late Sir James Clarke, M.P., 
says: “A fortnight in Aberystwyth is equivalent to a 
month's residence in most watering places,’ Guides on 
application.to the Town Clerk 


BIRTHS. 


Woopatt.—On the 6th March, at 13, Embankment- 
gardens, Chelsea, the wife of Henry Woodall, 
of a daughter, 


DEATHS, 


Brooxs.—On the 28th Feb., at Elm Hirst, Wilm- 
slow, Cheshire, Mary,. wife of ‘ames Howard 
Brooks, aged 61 years. 

LawrorD.—On the 6th March, at 23, Carlyle- 
mansions, Chelsea, suddenly, Edgar Charles 
Lawford, eldest son of the late George Lawford, 
aged 48 years, 
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CALENDAR. 


——a 
SUNDAY, March 10. 

8B It is requested that notice of any alteration 
in the Calendar be sent to the Publisher not 

later than Thursday Afternoon. 

Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 
11 a.m. and 7 p.m., Rev. FrEDERIC ALLEN. 
“The Permanence of Jesus.”” Monday, 8.15 
p.m., Lantern Pictures, “ Rochester, its Cathe- 
dral and Castle,’ Rev. FREDERIC ALLEN. 
Wednesday, 13th, Annual Meeting, Sir Jom T. 
Brunner, Bart., M.P., presiding, 8 P.m.; tea at 7. 

Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra-road, 
11 am., Rev. G. Davies Hicks, M.A., Ph.D., 
and 7 p.M., Rev. F. W. STANLEY. 

Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley-rd., West 
Croydon,114.M.and7 p.M.,, Rev. J. Pace Hopps. 

Deptford, Church-street, 11.15 a.m. and 6.80 P.M., 
Rev. A. J. MARCHANT. 

Essex Church, The Mall, Notting-hill-gate, 11 a.m., 
Rev. F. K. Freeston, and 7 p.m, Rev. G, 
Dawes Hicks, M.A., Ph.D. 

Forest-gate, corner of Dunbar-road, Upton-lane, 
11 a.m. and 6.30 p.m., Mr, T. Excror. 

Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham-place, 
11 a.m. and 7 p.m., Rev. R. H. U. Broor. 

Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, Rev. Epcar 
DapiyN, 11.15 a.m., “Ecce Homo,” and 7 
p.m., “Zaccheus.” Children’s Class, 12.30, 
Collections for Mansford-street Mission. 

Highgate Hill, Unitarian Christian Church, 11 a.m, 
and 7 P.M. 

Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 a.m. 
Rev. F. W. Staney, and 7 p.m., Rev. F. K. 
FREESTON, 

Kentish Town, Clarence-road, N.W., 11 a.m., ‘ Will 
Religion Die?” 7 P.m., “The Christ of Dogma, 
and the Jesus of Fact,” Rev. ALEXANDER 
FaRQUHARSON. 

Kilburn, Quex-road, 1] a.m. and 7 p.m., Rev. J. E. 
STRONGE. 

Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High-street, 
11 a.m, and 7 p.m., Rev. W. CHYNoWETH Pops. 

Little Portland-street Chapel, 11.15 a.m., Rev. 
Storrorp A. Brooks, M.A., and 7 p.M., Rev. 
H. S. Perris, M.A. 

Mansford-street Churchand Mission, Bethnal Green 
11 a.m. and 7 P.m., Rev. W. G. Capman. 

Peckham, Avondale-road, 11 a.m. and 6.30 p.m, 
Rev. G. CARTER. 

Plumstead, Common-road Unitarian Church, 11 a.m. 
and 6.30 P.m,, Rev. L. Jenkins Jonzs. 

Richmond, Free Church, Ormond-road, 11.15 a.m. 
and 7 p.m., Rev. S. Farrineron. Service for 
Children, 3 P.M. 

Stepney-Green, College Chapel, 11 a.m.,and 7 p.M., 
P. W. Ames, F.R.S,L, 

Stoke Newington, The Green, 11.15 a.m. and 7PM, 
Rev, W. Woonprna, B.A. 

Stratford, West Ham-lane Unitarian Church, 11,4.m, 
and 6.30 P.M. ; 

Wandeworth, Unitarian Christian Church, East-hill 
11 a.m, and 7 P.m., Rev. T. E. M. Epwarps. 

Wood Green, Unity Hall, 11 a.m. and 7 pM., Rev, 
Dr. Mummery. 

-_-__e OO 
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Batu, Trim-street Chapel, 11 a.m. and 6.30 PM, 
Mr, R, A. ANDREAE, of Manchester College. 
Beprorp, Library (side room), 11.15 a.m., Rev. 

ROWLAND HILu. 

BLACKPOOL, Banks-street, North Shore, 10,45 a.m. 
and 6.30 P.m., Rev. Davip Davis. 

BLACKPOOL, Unitarian Church, Masonic Hall, South 
Shore, 11 and 6.30. 

Bootie, Free Church Hall, Stanley-road, 11 a.m, 
and 6.30 p.m., Rev. J. Morney MItts, 

BovrnemovurH, Unitarian Church, West-hill-road, 
11 a.m, and 7 P.m., Rev. C. C. Coz. 

BrRapDFoRD, Chapel-lane Chapel, 10.30 a.m. and 
6.30 p.M., Rev. E. Cerepic Jonzs ,M.A. 

Brieuron, Christ Church(FreeChristian),New-road 
North-st., 11 and 7 p.mw., Rev. H. M. Livens. 

Bouxron, Hartington-road Church, 11 a.m, and 
7 P.M,, Rev. G. STREET, 


Our 


Canterpoury, Ancient Chapel Blackfriars, 11 a.m,, | 


Rev. F. H. Jonzs. 

Dat and WALMER, Free Christian Church, High- 
st.,11 a.m. and 6.30 P.m., Rev, T, SHAKSPEARE. 

Dover, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 11 a.m. 
and 6.30 p.m., Rev. S. Burrows, 

Easraourns, Gildridge Hotel, 11 a.m. and 6.30 p.m. 
Rev. G, Sr. Crarr. 

GumprorD, Ward-street Church, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 p.m., Rev. HE. S. Lana Bucktanp. 

HorsHaM, Free Christian Church, Worthing-road, 
11 a.m. and 6.30P.M., Rev, J. J. Marten, 

Lreps, Mill Hill, 10.45 a.m. and 6.80 p.m, Rev, C. 
Hararove, M.A 

Liscarp, Memorial Chureb, Manor-road, 11 a.M., 
and 6,30 P.M, Rey. Joun McDoweLn, 
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LiverPoon, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 a.m, 
and 6,30 p.m., Rev. J. Harwoop, B.A. 

Liverproot, Hope-street Church, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 p.m., Rev, R. A. Anmstrona, B.A. 

Liverpoon, Ullet-road Sefton Park, 11 a.m and 
6.30 P.M, 

ManoHEstER, Strangeways, 10.30 a.m, and 6,30 
P.M., Rev. W. R. SHANKS. 

Newerort, Isle of Wight 11 a.m.and 6,30 P.M., Rev. 
CLEMENT E. PIKE. 

OxrorD, Manchester College, 11.80 a.m., Rev. J. E. 
Onarrs, M.A, 

PortsmouTH, General Baptist Chapel, St. Thomas- 
street, 6.45 p.m., Mr. Tuomas Bonn, 

PortsmouTH, High-street Chapel, 11 a.m and 
6.45 p.m., Mr. G. Coszns PRIOR. 

RocHDALE, Blackwater-street, 10.30 a.m., Rev. T. P. 
SPEDDING, and 6 p.m., Rev, A. W. Fox, M.A. 

ScarBorouaH, Westborough, 10,45 a.m. and 7 P.M, 
Rev. PrirestLEy PRIME. 


| SrpmoutH, Old Meeting, High-street, 11 a.m. and 


6.30 P.M., Rev. W. AGAR. 

SrvENoaKS, Bessell’sGreen,The Old Meeting House, 
11 a.m., Rev. HAROLD Rytett. Stables in the 
grounds, 

SouTHEnD, Unitarian Church, Darnley-road, 11 a.m. 
(Children’s Service), and 6.30 p.M., Mr. Dzar. 

SovrHport, Portland-street Church, 11 a.m, and 
6.30 P.m., Rev. C. H. WELLBELOVED. 

Torqvay, Unity Hall, Lower Union-street, 11 a.m, 
and 6.30 p.m., Rev. A. E. O'Connor. 

TUNBRIDGE WELLS, Mechanics’ Institute, Dudley- 
road, 11 a.m. and 6.30 P.M. 

York, St. Saviourgate Chapel, 11 a.m. and 6,30 
p.m., Rey, H. Rawiines, M.A. 


a 


IRELAND. 

Dustin, Stephen’s Green West, 12 noon, Rev. G. 
Hamitton Vance, B.D. 

WARRENPOINT, co. Down, Unitarian- Church, Dro- 
more-road, 12 Noon, Rev. W. E. Metionz, The 
attendance of visitors cordially invited. 
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Care Town, Free Protestant (Unitarian) Church, 
Hout-street, 6.45 p.mM., Rev. R. BALMFORTH, 

Sypyey, N.S.W., The Australian Church, I.0.0.F. 
Temple, 11 a.m. and 7 p.m., Rev. G. WaLTERS. 


THICAL RELIGION SOCIETY, 
STEINWAY HALL, PORTMAN-SQUARE, 
W.—March 10th, at 11.15, Dr. WASHINGTON 
SULLIVAN, “ The ‘ Decalogue’—Is it the Founda- 
tion of Morality? IV. The Sabbath.” — 


OUTH-PLACEH ETHICAL SOCIETY, 

SOUTH-PLACE, FINSBURY.—March 10, 

at 11.15 am, JOHN M. ROBERTSON, “ The 

Nineteenth Century.”—‘“ Modern Science: Its 
Moral and Philosophical Outcome.” 


ANSFORD-STREET CHURCH and 
MISSION. 

RESOLUTIONS passed at the Twelfth Annual 
Meeting, held- at Rosslyn Hill, Hampstead,\ on 
Tuesday, March 5th, 1901, E. B. Squirz, Esq., in 
the Chair :— 

1. Moved by the CuarrMan and seconded by Mr. 
J. C. DrummMonp— 

“That the reports now read be received, 
adopted and printed for circulation, under 
the direction of the Committee.” 

2. Moved by Rev. J. E. Stronag, and seconded 
by Rey. V. D. Davis— 

“That the following Ladies and Gentlemen be 
the Committee and Officers for the ensuing 
year :—Mrs. E. B. Squire, Miss E. G. Baily, 
Rey. Dr. Herford, Sir E. Durning-Lawrence, 
Bart., M.P., Rev. E. Daplyn, Messrs. T. 
Adams, W. J. Clark, J. G. Foster, E. F, 
Grundy, J. R. Grundy, F. W. Lawrence, H. 
B. Lee, and E. B. Squire ; Treasurer, Miss 
L, Jones ; Secretaries, Mr. S. W. Preston 
and Mr. J. Classon Drummond ; Auditors, 
Mr. E. B. Squire and Mr. Heald.” ; 

3. Moved by Mr. R. E. Howarp, and seconded 
by Rev. Epaar Daptyn— 

“That this Meeting desire to express their 
conviction of the value of the work done at 
Mansford-street as shown by the reports 
read, and to urge all those who are interested 
in mission work to give personal help and 
supply funds to enable it to be carried on 
with increased success,” ; 

4. Moved by Mr. E. F. Grunpy, and seconded 
by Mr, 8, W. Preston— 


anid 


J. CLASSON DRUMMOND, { Hon. Peat, sca 


v 


LACKFRIARS. MISSION AND 
STAMFORD-STREET CHAPEL. 

The ANNUAL MESTING will be held at 
STAMFORD-STREET CHAPEL on WEDNES- 
DAY, MARCH 13th, at 8 p.m., when Sir JOHN T. 
BRUNNER, Bart, M.P., will preside, supported by 
the Rev. FrepERIC ALLEN (the Minister), the Rev. 
W. Coprtanp Bowrz, C. F. Pzarson, Esq., 8. 8S. 
TaYLER, Esq., and other ministers and laymen. 

Tea (to which friends are cordially invited) will 
be provided at 7. : 


IVERPOOL DISTRICT MISSION- 
ARY ASSOCIATION. 
SIMULTANEOUS COLLECTIONS 
in support of the Work of the Association will be 
held on SUNDAY, March 17th, 
at the following places of Worship :— 

Liverroon ... Ullet-road Church, 
i Hope-street Church, ~ 
, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth. 


SourHport ... Portland-street Church, 
BIRKENHEAD ... Charing Cross Church. 
CHESTER .. Matthew Henry’s Chapel. 


Collections at WarrineTon and Gargacre will 
be held later in the year. : 
' L, B. deKLEIN, President. 
R. ROBINSON, Treasurer, 11, Old Hall-street. 
B. P, BURROUGHS, Secretary, 19, Sweeting- 
street 
Rev. H. D. ROBERTS, Missionary. 


ULPIT SUPPLY.— The Rev. 
AMOS, 76, South-street, Greenwich, 8.E. 


D. 


OME FOR HEALTH CULTURE, 
Tue Firs, BromyarD, HEREFORDSHIRE. 
This HOME provides a course of Systematic 
Daily Exercise, combined with regular outdoor life 
and occupation, for Ladies and Children who are 
not in normal health.. The exercises are given in a 
Gymnasium fitted with Swedish apparatus, and 
consist of Ling’s Swedish Movements, Special 
Treatment is given for Spinal Curvature, Anemia, 
Hysteria, Indigestion, Neuralgia, &c. 
For further particulars, apply to the Principal, 
Miss Jusstz Baker (Trained by Mme, Bergman 
Osterberg). 


RAINED TEACHER desires Re- 
engagement as non-resident GOVERNESS 
in family ina London. Matriculation (First Divi- 


sion), Teacher’s Diploma (Cambridge). Good 
English, Languages, Mathematics, Elementary 
Science. Three years’ experience, Age 24.—F. G., 


INQUIRER OFFICE, 3, Essex-street, Strand, W.C. 


ANTED, Situation as NURSH- 
ATTENDANT, either Lady or Gentleman. 

No heavy lifting. Good references.—Address, Miss 
Jounson, The Croft, Gt. Bealings, near Woodbridge, 


\ A 7 ANTED, by an elderly lady, a useful 
MAID. Unitarian, good reader and needle- 
woman, accustomed to illness, and an abstainer.— 
Apply, stating age, wages, and references to M. §., 
Peirce’s Library, 50, High-street, Sydenham. 


[QmCENTORY SU SOCIETY 
ee ae ne LONDON BRIDGE. 


Interest on Loans reduced to Four-and-a-half 
per Cent. 
Directors, 4 
Chairman — Sir H. W. Lawrence, Bart., 21 
Mincing-lane, E.C, S 
Deputy-Chairman—Manrk H. June, A.R.1B.A,, 
7, Pall Mall, S.W. . 
F, H. A. Harpceastixz, F.S.1., 5, Old Queen-st., 8. W. 
Miss Orme, 118, Upper Tulse-hill, S.W. 
STEPHEN SEAWARD TYLER, ‘‘ Fairholme,” 8, Mount 
Ephraim-road, Streatham-hill, S.W., and 
Mrs. Henry Rurt, 1, Randolph-gardens, N.W. 

PREFERENCE SHARIJS £10, Interest 43 per 
cent. DEPOSITS received ut 3, 34, and 4 per cent., 
withdrawable at short notice. 

LIBERAL ADVANCES promptly made. 
Monthly repayment, including principal, premium, 
and interest for each £100 advanced—21 years, 
13s. 6d. ; 18 years, 14s. 9d.; 15 years, 16s. 1d. ; 
10 years, £1 1s. 8d. Survey Fee to £500, half-a- 
guinea. 

Special facilities given to persons desiring to pur- 
chase houses for their own occupation, Pr tus 
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Board and Resivence, 
pee 

FEW young people 

PLEASANT HOME near Victoria, Terms 


moderate.—Mrs Ropert TURNER, 94 Grosvenor. 
road, S.W. 


Schools, ets, 


ceived in| EDGBASTON COLLEGE for GIRLS, 


Bristol Road, Edgbaston, Birmingham. 


PrRiInciPaL—MiIss BAILY, 


OURNEMOUTH —Hlvaston, West | Heapmisrress—Miss ELEANOR MOSS, B.A.Hons, 


Clif, BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT. 
Unrivalled position on sea front ,close to the High- 
clifie Hotel. 50 rooms. Full-sized billiard table 
Lovely grounds, with access to Cliff Promenade, 
Due south. Near Unitarian Church.—Mr. 
Mrs, Pocock. ‘ 


OURNEMOUTH.—Most comfortable 
private BOARDING-HOUSE ; close to sea; 
sheltered among the Pines ; south aspect. Billiard- 
room (full-sized table). Terms moderate.—Address, 
Miss CHatpecorT Stirling House, Manor-road. 


T. LEONARDS.—‘‘Crantock,’”’ 59, 
Warrior-square First-class BOARD and 
RESIDENCE, newly furnished and redecorated, 
Sea View, excellent cuisine, billiard room, sanitary 
certificate.—Mr.and Mrs.Sipnry P. Potrer, 


ELIXSTOW #.—Comfortable Apart- 

ments, well situated midway between station 

and beach in sunny Felixstowe. Reasonable terms. 

—Apply Mrs. H. Roxsinson, Kimberley House, 
Ranelagh-road. j 


AKE DISTRICT, furnished House; 
3 entertaining, 6 bed (2 double bedded) 
rooms, bath, w.c.—Address, InquirER Office. 


OURNEMOUTH. — Board-residence. 

High position, facing South, with balcony 

and good garden. Suitable for Open-air Treatment, 

' Close to sea, sheltered by pines, and adjoining the 

car-route to all parts.—D., Cliff House, 1, West- 
minster-road, Branksome Park. 


YWO or Three FURNISHED ROOMS, 
Ground floor, Bath h. and ¢. Nice neigh- 
bourhood. Near Free Church, Park, Terrace 
Gardens and Rail. Good attendance. Moderate 
terms.—21, The Hermitage, Richmond, Surrey. 


WEST GENTRAL HOTEL, 


Proprietor, FREDERIC SMITH. 


Recently enlarged, remodelled and refurnished, 
now affording 


ACCOMMODATION FOR ABOUT 250 GUESTS. 


The best patronised TEMPERANCE HOTEL in 
London. Highly commended by leading 
Unitarian Ministers. 

Spacious Coffee, Reading, and Drawing Rooms. 

; Electric Light. Lift, 


Apartments, 1/6 to 2/6. Breakfast, 1]8 to 2]-. 
Service, 1s. 


77 & 101, 


SOUTHAMPTON ROW, LONDON, W.C. 


.~ Telegrams: ‘‘QuietupDE, Lonpon.” - 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 


BIRKBECK BANK 


_ Seuthampton Bldngs., Chancery Lane, London, W.0. 
CURRENT ACCOUNTS 
© # onthe minimum monthly balances, 2 ° 
o wae not drawn below £100, / 
DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS 


Z 2 /, on Deposits, repayable on demand. 2 x fi 


_ STOCKS AND SHARES 
Stocks and Shares purchased and sold for customers. 


bag tie Sa ALMANAOK, with full particulars, 
poms‘ FRANCIS RAVENSOROFT, Manager 


Telephone No. & Holborn. 
Telegraphie Addreos: “BIRKEECK, LOXDON.” 


WEET PEAS.—The best and newest 


- varieties at lowest prices, Catalogue free. 


Choice mixed varieties 6d. per oz., 4 ozs, 1s, 6d.— | 
__F, Roscox, Steeple Morden, Royston, oe 
WAN en ine Co AE Woes Kee 
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and | accommodation for 120 Pupils. 


—Oo— 

A limited number of Boarders taken at residence 
of Principal. ‘ 

The College, which is.opposite the residence, has 
Lawn tennis, 
gymnasium, asphalte playground, Field, 

The Curriculum 8s based on the Cambridge 
Examination regulations, and Resident Pupils have 
the advantage of Public School life combined with 
home comforts, 


Application to Secretary, 


IGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
SOUTH MARINE TERRACE 
ABERYSTWITH, 


PRINOIPAL Mrs. MARLES THOMAS, 


Pupils most successfully prepared for Public 
Examinations, Scholarships have been obtained 
at the University Colleges. Special attention paid 
to the physical side of education, Gymnasium. 
Swedish drill, 


HINDHEAD. 


ISS MACRAE MOIR’S SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS, (Established 1893), 


PUPILS prepared for the Universities ; resident 
gymnast and French mistress ; healthy conditions 
of life ; hockey and tennis. 

Prospectus on application to Miss Macrar Morr, 
Lingholt, Hindhead. 


Station, Haslemere. 


Po SBBACOMBE, TORQUAY.—HOME 

TUITION in FRENCH and GERMAN.— 
Rey. A. E. and Mrs. O’;CONNOR would receive, for 
special instruction, two boys or girls as Boarders. 
Educated in Germany, he resided there long ; and 
in France. Mrs. O'Connor isa native of France. 
Reference—W. H. Herford, B.A., Paignton. 


ONAMUR, SANDGATE.—SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS AND LITTLE BOYS. 


Miss JARVIS and Miss CLARA BERRY, having 
added to their House and Playgrounds, can now 
take more PUPILS. 


ILLASTON SCHOOL, Nantwicu, 
(BARKER FOUNDATION.) 


paweresens 


HEAD Master, GUY: LEWIS, M.A., Oxford. 

Assistant Masters—Rev. J. H. WOODS, M.A,, 
St. Peter’s College, Cambridge,and Manchester 
College, Oxford, and H. L. JONES, B.A., 
Merton College, Uxford. 

Visiting Masters for Science, Music, Drawing, 

Gymnastics and Manual Instruction. 

Next Entrance Examination, April 10th. 


There are a few Vacancies on the Foundation. 
For Prospectus and particulars, apply to the Head- 
master, or to the Clerk to the Governors, 38, Barton 
Arcade, Manchester. 


THE NEW KINGDOM. 


ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY. 
ONE PENNY. Post Free, 1s. 6d. per Annum 


Contents for MARCH. 
Queen Victoria : A Lament (Verses). W. RB. Shanks, 
Queen Victoria: Some Manchester References. 
Ald. Rawson, Principal Gordon, Revs. Barrow, 
Shanks, Reynolds, Prime, Taylor. Hall. 
a ee heey : Her Religion. R. B. Drummond, 


Sunday in the Sahara. Andrew Chalmers. 

My Mother (Verses). From the Danish of Harold 
Olstad, by Eph. Turland. 

The Watch-Tower: Liberal Nonconformity ; A 


Contrast. W. B.S. 

Municipal Government (concluded). J. M. Bass, 
M.A. 

My Early Days. Chap, Il. Walter Ferguson. 


In the Field, 


To be had from the Publishers, Messrs. Wm. 
Hove and Sons, Manchester ; Rawson and Co., 
16, New Brown-street, Manchester; Essmx Hatt, 
London ; and all Newsagents. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
Information concerning the History 
and Growth of the Bible. . 


Collected, condensed, and arranged 
by BERTRAM TALBOT for 


SUNDAY SCHOOL TEACHERS & OTHERS. 


This little book is the outcome of a free enquiry. 
It consists largely of verbatim quotations from 
many sources worked up into a connected whole, 
and for nearly every statement a reference is given 
to the page of the authority which supports the 
statement, or from which, if a quotation, it is 
derived, 


Exxiot Stock, 62, Paternoster-row, London, H.C. 
Price Stxpence net, post free. 


SUSTENTATION FUND 


For the Augmentation of Ministers’ Stipends. 
————— 


Secretaries of Congregations desiring Grants 
from this Fund for the year 1901-2 may obtain the 
needful Forms of Application by writing before 
March 31, 1901, to A. W. Worrurnaton, The Hill, 
Stourbridge. 

HARRY RAWSON, 


A. W. WORTHINGTON, Hon, Secs, 


4 dare HARWOOD’S “RECITALS.” 


The ‘CHRISTMAS CAROL,” and varied pro- 
grammes of two hours’ duration, from Shakspere, 
Dickens, Sheridan, Colman, and other Popular 


Authors. Special terms for Unitarian and Free 
Church Societies. Address: Fair View, Pendleton, 
Manchester. 


FREDK. LONG & SON, 


AUCTIONEERS, SURVEYORS, HOUSE & LAND AGENTS 
4%, Adelaide Place, London Bridge, H.C. 


Rents Collected, and the entire management of 
Property in any part of London or Suburbs under- 
taken. Valuations for Probate, &c. 
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The British & Foreign Unitarian Association, 
The Sunday School Association 


AND 


The International Council of Unitarians 
And other Liberal Religious Thinkers and Workers. 


THE NEW CENTURY MEETINGS. 


LONDON, MAY 25th to 3ist, 1901. 


PRELIMINARY PROGRAMME. 


SATURDAY, MAY 25th. 
4—6,—Tea and Coffee at Essex Hall. Arrangements about 
Lodgings, Excursions, &c. 
SUNDAY, MAY 26th (Whit Sunday). 
10.—Visits to Schools and Churches in and near London. 
3.30.—Gathering of Elder Scholars at Essex Hall: Religious 
Service and Address. 
5—6.—Tea and Coffee at Essex Hall for Teachers and their 
friends. 
7.—Service for Sunday School Teachers and Church Workers 
at Little Portland-street Chapel. 


MONDAY, MAY 27th (Bank Holiday). 
10—4.—Conducted Parties will visit Places of Interest : West- 
minster Abbey and St. Paul’s, British Museum, 
Crystal Palace, National Gallery, South Kensing- 
ton Museum, Tate Gallery, The Tower, Wallace 
Collection, Zoological Gardens, &c. 
4—6,—Afternoon Tea at Essex Hall. Evening free for Social 
Intercourse and Entertainments. 


7—9.—Annual Meeting, Temperance Association: sansa 
The Earl of Carlisle. 


TUESDAY, MAY 28th. 


9.—Breakfast, Sunday School Association, King’s 
Holborn (entrance from Newton-street). 


Hall, 


10—1.—Annual Meeting, Sunday School Association. Welcome 
to Sunday School Delegates. Addresses on 
‘* Retrospect,’’? and on ‘‘ Outlook.”’ 
2.—Conducted visits to Places of Interest. 


2.30.—Annual Meeting Postal Missionand Unitarian Workers’ 
Union. 


3.30.—Committee of Triennial Conference. 

4—6.—Afternoon Tea at Essex Hall. 

6.45.—Communion Service at Little Portland-street Chapel. 

8—9,.30.—United Religious Service: British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association, Sunday §school Association, 
and International Council, at. St. James’ Hall, 


with Choir from all parts of the country: Mr. John 
Harrison, Hon. Organist. 


WEDNESDAY, MAY 29th. 


9.30.—Devotional' Service at Essex Hall. 
10—1.—Annual Business Meeting of the British and Foreign 

Unitarian Assoc.ation. 

2.—Conducted visits to Places of Interest in and about London. 

2.30—4,—Conference of Presidents, Secretaries, and Treasurers 
of Unitarian Societies. 

4—6.—Afternoon Tea at Essex Hall. 

8—11.—Conversazione and Reception by Sir John T, Brunner, 
Bart., M.P., President of the B. and F. U. A. 
Royal Institute of Painters in Water Colours, 
Piccadilly. 


THURSDAY, MAY 30th. 


9.30—Devotional Service at Essex Hall. 
10—1.—International Council of Unitarians and other Liberal 
Religious Thinkers and Workers. Address by the 
President, Rev. J. Estlin Carpenter, M.A. Wel- 
come to Foreign Delegates. Resolutions and 
Papers. : 
1.30.—Luncheon’ to Delegates of Sunday School ‘Unions, 
followed by a Conference. 
2.30.—Inaugural Meeting of the Young People’s Union. 
4.—Meeting of Ministers, with Paper by Rey. C. W. Wendté. 
4—6,—AfternoonTea at Essex Hall. 
8—10.—Great Public Meeting. Speeches by Representative 
Speakers on Present-day Religious Thought and 
Life. Westminster Town Hall, Caxton-street, 
Victoria-street. 


FRIDAY, MAY 3ist. 


9,30.—Devotional Service at Essex Hall. 

10—1, and 2—3.30.—International Council of Unitarians and 
other Liberal Thinkers and Workers. Short Papers 
on Questions of Religious Thought and Life by 
Representatives from America, Belgium, Denmark, 
France, Germany, Holland, Hungary, India, Italy, 
Japan, Russia, Scandinavia, and Switzerland. 

4—6,—Reception at the Mansion House by the Right Hon. the 
Lord Mayor of London to the Representatives from 
Abroad and the Delegates of Congregations and 
Sunday Schools. 

9—11.—Reception by Sir Edwin and Lady Durning-Lawrence 
at 13, Carlton House-terrace. 


~ 


Invitations have been forwarded to the Secretaries of Congregations, inviting the 
attendance of Minister's and Representatives of the Church, the Sunday School, 


and the Choir. 


The Siecretary, Rev. W. COPELAND BOWIE, will be glad to 


receive the Forms duly filled up as soon as possible, so that the necessary 
arrangements may be rnade about Lodgings, Hotels, Excursions, and Receptions. 


Essex Hall, London, Marc:h 7th, 1901. 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


——f 


Tae J,ondon and South Eastern Pro- 
vincial Assembly is earnestly mindful of 
its new century duty and opportunity. 
As already intimated by the President, in 
a letter which we published last week, 
simultaneous exchanges amongst the 
ministers in the province will take place 
on Sunday, March 24, and in some cases 
the annual Assembly collection will be 
fittingly taken on this occasion. 

We are also glad to learn that a United 
New Century Service has been arranged to 
take place on the following Tuesday, 
March 26. This service will be held in 
the renovated Little Portland - street 
Chapel, at 7.30 p.m., and the chapel choir 
will lead the singing. It will be chiefly 
devotional in aim, but brief addresses 
will also be given by the Revs. W. G. 
Tarrant and F. Kk. Freeston. Ministers 
and secretaries of our London churches 
are asked to make this service known at 
once to their congregations. 


To-morrow (Sunday) morning the Rev. 
Stopford A. Brooke is to preach in Little 
Portland-street Chapel, concluding the 
present series of sermons there. Our 
readers will remember that at the opening 
of the renovated chapel it was announced 
that the congregation proposed to erect 
memorial tablets to the Revs. John James 
Tayler and Dr. Martineau, containing 
medallion portraits, to be placed on the 
wall on either side of the Communion 
table, over which is the memorial to the 
Rey. Edward Tagart, the first minister of 
the chapel. On Sunday morning we 
understand that there is to be a collection 
to be devoted to the Memorial Fund. 


A FEATURE of special interest in the 
annual meeting of the Blackfriars Mission 
and Stamford-street Chapel, of which a 


report will be found in another column, 
was the resolution authorising the pur- 
chase of a house and garden adjoining the 
chapel in Stamford-street. The premises, 
which are. freehold, are to be had for 
£700, the opportunity of the purchase 
having been secured through the watchful 
care of Mr. S. S. Tayler. Towards the 
purchase-money legacies amounting to 
£159 are available, and another £150 has 
been given by Sir H. Durning-Lawrence, 
Lady Lawrence, and Miss Durning Smith, 
while Sir John Brunner, who presided at 
the meeting, said that he would follow the 
example of his friends, and make a 
similar donation. There is therefore now 
an opportunity for the friends of the good 
work to come in and make up the 
amount. The house will be available as 
a residence for the minister or other 
workers at the Mission, and there can be 
no doubt that such a settlement of 
workers, who will live in constant contact 
with the people they desire to befriend, 
would immeasurably strengthen the bene- 
ficent influence of the Mission. 


Tue annual meeting of the Evangelical 
Free Church Council opened at Cardiff on 
Tuesday. The Rev. C. H. Kelly, the 
retiring President, preached a sermon on 
“Experience, an Essential of ‘True 
Religion,” which will be found in this 
week’s Christian World Pulpit. The new 
President, the Rev. J. G. Greenhough, 
M.A., then delivered his address, the sub- 
ject of which was “The Unifying Forces 
of the Times.” As to Imperialism he 
said that Empire did not mean to them 
agerandisement, but power and opportunity 
for righteous ends. Between Rome and 
Gospel religion the great gulf remained 
fixed, and endowed clericalism was a 
great obstacle, yet the tide of growing 
unity among religious bodies swept on. 
It was Christ and Christ alone who would 
unite the Churches. For fifteen centuries 
they had been fighting for “isms”: the 
Church of the Twentieth Century was 
going to fight for Christ. 

Subsequently a resolution, recognising 
that there were differences of opinion as 
to the war in South Africa, but expressing 
a passionate desire for peace, was moved by 
Dr. Mackennal, seconded by a gentleman 
who believed the war to be a necessary 
one, and unanimously passed. 

We are glad to quote from this week’s 
Christain World the following timely note : 
—“‘The Church,Times proposes (metaphori- 
cally) to stone the Bishop of Hereford, 
because he has written the preface toa 
volume of ‘ Christian Conference Essays,’ 
in which one of the contributions is by Dr. 
Brooke Herford, the well-known Unit- 
arian minister. This High Church organ 
asks whether the Churchmen of Dr. Perci- 


val’s diocese are content to see their Bishop 
insuch company. It asserts that ‘ the lead- 
ing Dissenting sects refuse to recognise the 
Unitarian body as a Christian society.’ Jt 
considers that it is ‘ grossly unseemly’ to 
call a conference Christian in which a 
Unitarian expounds his views. Finally, it 
asserts : ‘A little mild playing at Popery i8 
far less harmful than @ serious conference 
on a common footing with non-Christians.’ 
It seems to us that it is ‘ grossly unseemly’ 
and presumptuous for The Church Times to 
dogmatise about the views of Free Church- 
men. Profoundly as the mass of Evan- 
gelical Free Churchmen may differ from 
the Unitarians, they are not prepared to 
brand them as ‘non-Christians.’ To them 
Christianity is, above all, a spirit and a 
life, and they honour men of such devout 
life and inspiring influence as the late Dr. 
Martineau as pre-eminent Christians. The 
last statement we quote from Lhe Church 
Times is a revelation. The High Churcb- 
men, then, are ‘playing at Popery’; it is 
well to have that frankly admitted. 
‘ Playing at Popery’ : are, then, the Angli- 
can ‘ Masses’ and confessionals, with all 
the tremendous claims attached to them, 
merely play ?” 


Dr. Winnineton-Ineram, who in 1897 
became the second Bishop of Stepney, the 
Suffragan Bishop for Hast London, is to 
be the new Bishop of London, in succes- 
sion to the late Dr. Creighton. Dr. 
Winnington- Ingram is a young man, 
younger even than Dr. Ryle, the new 
Bishop of Exeter, and isunmariied. Born 
in January, 1858, he was educated at 
Marlborough and Keble. In 1889 he 
became the head of Oxford House, 
Bethnal-green, and six years later rector 
of Bethnal-green. Of the quality of his 
work in the Hast-end his little book on 
“Work in Great Cities’ bears witness, 
consisting of six lectures on “ Pastoral 
Theology,” delivered in the Divinity 
School at Cambridge in 1895. As to the 
feeling in the diocese on the Bishop’s 
appointment, the Times says :— 


It may be stated quite freely that though 
the Evangelicals in his district are as 
devoted to him as any of his clergy, the 
sympathies of the Bishop are with the High 
Church school. But he was in constant 
consultation with the late Bishop, whose 
last years were devoted to a fairly success- 
ful effort to keep things within the four 
corners of the Book of Common Prayer. 
Moreover, the new Bishop can make a 
stronger personal appeal to the recalcitrants 
in that he has worked hard among them 
as one of themselves. Indeed, it is in this 
personal aspect of the appointment that its 
strength rests. It means that the diocese 
will be under aman who is not intellectually 
great, but whose individuality has already 
done much to make fashionable people take 
a more serious view of their responsibilities, 
to brighten the lives of the dwellers in the 
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overcrowded parts of East London, and to 
induce men to enter the somewhat 
depleated ranks of the Anglican clergy. 


The Archdeacon of London, preaching 
in St. Paul’s on Sunday afternoon, said 
that it was his privilege to give the first 
public welcome to the new Bishop, and 
then proceeded (as reported in the 
Guardian) as follows :— 

If ever there was a man who lived by the 
power of Christian sympathy itis he. The 
whole diocese will rejoice to have as their 
leader «and ruler one so whole-hearted. 
What has given him his rapidly acquired 
influence over the educated people in the 
west of London? What has obtained him 
his present power over the East-end popu- 
lation? What has attracted the enormous 
crowds who have come to hear him preach 
at St. Paul’s? Itis the earnestness of his 
single-minded belief, the self-consecration 
to his work, the consistency of his life, the 
simplicity of his devotion, and the absolute 
sincerity of his affectionate sympathy for 
every sort. and condition of men with whom 
he has had to do, from the highest to the 
lowest. With a guide of such primitive 
faith and zeal, such plainness of life, such 
happy unworldliness, such cheerful optim- 
ism, such unflagging energy, such fresh and 
open and attractive friendliness, such un- 
ruffled good humour, we look forward, under 
God’s blessing, to prosperous and _ pro- 
gressive days for the Kingdom of Christ in 
this mightiest and most perplexing of all 
the dioceses in the world. 


Tue Holy Synod of the Orthodox 
Church of Russia has at last published 
the excommunication which has long been 
hanging over Count Leo Tolstoy, denounc- 
ing his anti-Christian and anti-ecclesiasti- 
cal teachings. The excommunication, 
which is signed by the Metropolitans of St. 
Petersburg, Kieff, and Moscow, and other 
ecclesiastics, is couched in mild and bene- 
volent terms. It states that as the Count 
could not be persuaded from his open 
teaching, he can no longer be considered 
a member of the Orthodox Church, until 
he repents and is reconciled. “ We, there- 
fore, place on record his apostacy from 
the Church, and we pray that the Lord 
may restore him to comprehension of the 
truth. We pray thee, therefore, O merci- 
ful God, who desirest not the death of a 
sinner, hear us, and have mercy on him 
and restore him to thy Holy Church. 
Amen.” The March Bookmanis a Tolstoy 
number, with illustrated articles on ‘ Tol- 
stoy as a Writer,” by G. H. Perris, and on 
his place in European Literature by 
Edward Garnett. As a supplement there 
is also a fine full-page portrait. ; 

Mr. Carpentur’s course of six lectures 
on “The Bible in the Nineteenth Century,” 
delivered on successive days at Leeds, 
Bolton, and Liverpool, was concluded last 
week, and was throughout eminently suc- 
cessful, both in point of the numbers 
attending and the public interest aroused. 
That the attendance at Leeds was the 
smallest of the three by no means shows 
that the lectures were not warmly appre- 
ciated there. In Liverpool, as we have 
already recorded, the audience was very 
large, for such lectures, being estimated at 
from 400 to 450, while the last lecture was, 
if anything, more largely attended than 
the first, and the local papers kept 
the subject well before the public. At 
Bolton we hear that Spinners’ Hall was 
filled each evening, and one of the most 
gratifying features was the attendance of 
several clergyund ministers of other de- 
nominations, as was also the case in Liver- 


pool. At the close of the last lecture at 
Bolton the Rev. C. J. Street took the 
chair and a cordial vote of thanks to Mr. 
Carpenter was moved by the Rev. J. A. 
Lauria, vicar of Ainsworth, and seconded 
by Mr. Godfrey Woodhead, a member of 
the Society of Friends. There is no 
question that much good has been done by 
this experiment, and many of the regular 
attenders at ihe lectures, not Unitarians, 
have expressed a strong wish that it 
will be repeated next winter. 


On Tuesday afternoon Lord Rosebery 
opened the Whitechapel Art Gallery, 
which has been built at a cost of some 
£16,000, next to the Whitechapel Free 
Library and Museum, in the great 
thoroughfare, not far from the corner of 
Commercial-road. The Free Library is 
one of the munificent giftsof Mr. Passmore 
Edwards, who has been also one of the 
chief contributors to the cost of the Art 
Gallery. This admirable building is really 
the outcome of those annual loan exhibi- 
tions of pictures which Canon Barnett has 
held at Haster for nearly twenty years in 
his school-room at St. Jude’s. It is now 
proposed in these larger premises to have 
a series of such exhibitions throughout 
the year, of crafts as well as arts. The 
present exhibition is to be opened for five 
weeks, and will be succeeded about Whit- 
suntide by an exhibition of Chinese Art. 


THe collection of pictures now in the 
Whitechapel Art Gallery is of the greatest 
interest. Both on the ground floor and in 
the spacious, well-lighted room above, and 
in the smaller ante-room, there are trea- 
sures of the highest value, old masters, 
such as Vandyke’s “ Sir Edmund Verney,” 
Romney’s “Mrs. Glynn,” and Gains- 
borough’s ‘Shepherd Boy,” a number of 
fascinating Prae-Raphaelite pictures by 
Madox-Brown, Millais’ ‘“ Carpenter’s 
Shop,” Rossetti’s ‘‘Monna Pomona,” and 
a number of works by the most popular of 
recent painters, such as Peter Graham and 
Leader. In the larger rooms the public 
are warned by a cord not to go too near to 
the pictures ; but in the ante-room there 
is a Turner hung, entirely without pro- 
tection, on a level with elbows and irre- 
sponsible umbrellas, which, in a crowd, 
might easily do irreparable mischief. The 
Director has no doubt already been 
warned of the danger. 

In a letter which appeared in the Liver- 
pool Daily Post of Thursday, the Rev. 
R. A. Armstrong recalls a series of lectures 
delivered in Hope-street Church on suc- 
cessive Sunday evenings in 1892, when 
ministers of the Baptist and Congrega- 
tional bodies and the Society of Friends 
expounded the principles of their own 
religious community, and Mr. Armstrong 
was able to read letters from clergy of the 
Roman and Anglican and Presbyterian 
churches, written to him for the same 
purpose. Turning now to other com- 
munities “more remote, perhaps from the 
current forms of Christian orthodoxy, but 
all contributing in their measure to 
the higher life of our country,” Mr. 
Armstrong announces for to-morrow a 
lecture by a Swedenborgian minister, who 


is to be followed on March 24 by Mr. 


Albert Crompton, of the “Church of 
Humanity.” On Monday evening the 
Rey. 8. Friedeberg, of the old Hebrew 
congregation, is to lecture on “ The Truth 
and Principles of Judaism,” 
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Arter these expositions, Mr. Armstrong 
himself will lecture on Sunday evening, 
March 31, on “The Faith and Principles 
of Unitarian Christianity”; and referring 
to the whole matter he writes :— 

My purpose in arranging this series of 
discourses is the same as that by which I 
was actuated in organising the previous 
course in 1892. I believe that no higher 
service can be done to our common religious 
life than to mitigate the prejudices and 
modify the misunderstandings which hold 
religious men of different schools aloof from 
mutual sympathy and fellowship. Iwell know 
that our intellectual interpretation of reli- 
gion cannot be uniform, that the intellect 
divides and leads men to different philo- 
sophies and divergent theologies, or no 
theology at all. But I believe that the 
religious sentiment itself is kindred in all 
good men; that the like love, and aspira- 
tion, and awe, and longing for the good, 
forms, at any rate, a large part of the religion 
of us all. And I am certain-that we are 
making for the Kingdom of God if we get 
to understand each other’s thoughts on the 
highest themes better than we can while 
we all hold utterly aloof from each other. 
Nor is it from any indifference to truth that 
I open my pulpit to men from whom I differ 
widely in conviction, but because I believe 
that the cause of truth is itself best served 
by such mutual tolerance and consultation. 


In conclusion, Mr. Armstrong expresses 

the wish that such a function were not 

thrown on “asmall church, itself excluded 

from the general communion of Christian 
men,” but since the ministers of the larger 
and more popular churches will not take 
the lead in this endeavour, he glories in- 
the freedom of his own Church, which 

renders it possible; and he adds the 

wish that in Liverpool instead of aiming 

at a Cathedral which is to be only for the 

“dominant denomination,” a temple more 

spacious and glorious might -be erected 
which might embrace all the varied 

religious life of Liverpool, and “be at the 
occasional service, under due regulation, of 
every religious group in our midst, and 
symbolise the blessed unity of spirit under. 
many divergent creeds.” 


Dr. Carter, Professor of Therapeuties 
in the Liverpool University College, lee- 
tured on Wednesday evening in the 
Hope-street Church Hall, on “ The Physio-. 
logical side of the Temperance Question,” 
the Rev. R. A. Armstrong in the chair. 
Dr. Carter showed how, like the once- 
cherished ideas about periodical bleeding 
and coddling in a warm room as a cure 
for cold, the belief regarding alcohol as a 
means of vigour and longevity had come 
to be exploded in the light of careful 
statistics. Citing the quinquennial re- 
turns of the Temperance and General 
Provident Institution, he said these had 
repeatedly proved that the total abstainer 
had a much better chance of long life than 
even a moderate drinker. The lecturer 
was cordially thanked, on the proposition 
of the chairman, seconded by Mr. Philip 
Holt. On the motion of Mr. Harold 


Coventry, seconded by Mr. J. H. Bur- 


roughs, the meeting enthusiastically 
adopted a resolution in support of Mr. J. 
W. Crombie’s Bill for prohibiting the sale 
of drink to children under sixteen years of 
age. 


Correspondents are requested to note that 
to be sure of insertion the same week, news 
must reach the Office by the first post on 
Thursday at latest, and the earlier in the 
wesk the better, $ 
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THEODORE PARKER. 
BY THE REV. CHARLES G. AMES.” 


THEODORE Parker cannot be named 

among the creators of systems or the 
‘founders of institutions. It was not given 
him to establish even one permanent 
religious society. His work was not 
chiefly that of the architect. In the 
wilderness of Orthodoxy, of hesitant 
Liberalism, and of a _ half apostate 
republic, he was a Voice—a clear ringing 
Voice—crying, ‘‘ Prepare ye the way of the 
Lord, and make his paths straight !” 
' This was his mission and message—to 
demand, in God’s name, the straightening 
of the ways. First, by the rectification of 
religious thinking, in the interest of sim- 
plicityand sincerity. Next, by the rectifica- 
tion of conduct—personal, social, and 
public—in the interest of honesty, justice, 
humanity. Like John the Baptist, he 
drew after him much people. That Voice 
was heard across the land, as if a son of 
thunder had spoken. Whether men 
heeded or. hooted, they were compelled to 
hear. Like the preaching of Savonarola, 
this austere and fearless call to a true way 
of life reached many a prepared heart 
and stirred many a hearer to re-examine 
his professed beliefs, the rectitude of his 
acts, and the righteousness of public laws 
and their administration. 

In every present demand for honest 
speech, for the revision of creeds, for 
social justice, or for a return to the 
national standard of impartial liberty and 
impartial law, in every rebuke of cowardly 
silence or corrupting compromise, we may 
still hear the Voice that sounded more 
than half a century ago in Music Hall. 


A Grateful Acknowledgment. 


I could acknowledge a large personal 
debt to Theodore Parker. One printed 
sermon, which found its way to Minnesota 
in 1855,shamed me out of that intellec- 
tual dishonesty and moral cowardice 
which dares not face a doubt nor 
listen to evidence against cherished 
traditions. It is true that, in the very 
act of breaking my chains, he hurt 
“and angered me by the rough hand- 
ling of his big, thundering hammer ; 
but, perhaps, the shock which tortured 
every spiritual nerve was like electrical 
treatment for partial paralysis. I still 
think, however, that Samuel Longfellow 
was right in saying that Parker “lacked 
reverence for other men’s reverence.” In 
writing on some subjects, he used a 
stick of lunar caustic for a pen—as if he 
scorned rather than pitied what Charles 
Reade calls ‘the darkness of the pro- 
fessional mind.” He had not outgrown 
the old assumption that reverence for 
idols is irreverence to God; or, in some 
moods, he may have forgotten that the true 
God draws men to himself through 
illusions, errors and superstitions. Or 
shall we say that these limitations of his 


outlook served like the walls of a gun- 


barrel to give directness and intensity to 
the discharge ? 

- One can speak any truth; but the 
mode of his speaking and the personal 
mood in which he speaks must not be 
mistaken for a part of the truth. Some- 
thing of this purport has been said by 
Richter, and it might be repeated to edifi- 
cation as often as once a year. 


_ *From an Address at the seventy-fifth anni- 
versary of the American Unitarian Association, 
May 15, 1990, 


Not Discerning Others’ Thoughts. 


David A. Wasson, who knew Parker 
well and loved him much, yet says that 
he seemed incapable of understanding or 
allowing for the force of motives in other 
men who disagreed with him in matters 
of opinion or conduct; that “it never 
seems to have occurred to him that there 
might be some truth in the doctrine he 
attacked ” ; and that he could rarely state 
the views of an opponent in terms which 
the opponent would ‘accept as his own, 
so strong was the tendency to carica- 


] ture. 


Holding a lenient, if not a lax view of 
sin in general, he was disposed to 
bear down hard on particular sinners. 
Like amanI heard of in the West, he 
apparently ‘‘ believed in the nobility of 
the human race as a whole, and in the 
total depravity of the individual.” 

A Baptist minister once boasted to me 
of a deacon in his church who was 
“ violently all right.”” We have had more 
than one noble moral leader who was 
deficient in that judicial sense which dis- 
criminates between varying shades of 
good and ill, so that all things appear 
either white or black. This is not so bad 
as the blindness which confounds right 
and wrong; yet it may involve some 
measure of hardship and injustice, and it 
generally rubs the fur the wrong way. 
* He that winneth souls is wise.” ‘“ Let 
two men teach the same truth, both with 
unflinching courage: one shall be mobbed, 
and the other applauded.” Yet how was 
it in Judea? There may bea devitalising 
tameness which is one of the powers of 
darkness, as fatal as falsehood and 
treason, 


His Tender Love. 


But Parker’s sharp personal arraign- 
ments and castigations cannot be referred 
to malice or bitterness of spirit. He simply 
could not measure the sensibilities of 
other men, and may be acquitted of 
eruelty like the Michigan schoolmaster, 
who ‘ unduly estimated the thickness of a 
boy’s pantaloons.” At heart, Parker was 
of womanly gentleness. Wasson testifies 
that ‘warm, generous, abundant springs 
of human love wandered through and 
watered all the wide territory of his soul.” 


The Passion of his Pity. 

His hatred of hurtful errors and 
practical wrongs was kept at high heat by 
his genuine love of mankind. He did not 
look on oppression, fraud, and misery as 
abstractions, to be contemplated with 
philosophic calmness. He saw living men, 
women, and children exposed, suffering, 
and degraded, and he leaped to the 
rescue. 

He could never lift his hat to that cold- 
blooded respectadility which is another 
name for selfishness and inhumanity, and 
which in his time served as a buttress to 
oppression. How he stripped the mask 
of piety from the priests of Mammon! 
How he dragged hypozrisy from its 
comfortable hiding-place under the altar- 
cloth! How he pricked into sensibility a 
benumbed public conscience! 


Champion of Truth and Right. 

He came to the front at a time when an 
irrepressible conflict had broken out 
between the Religion of Tradition, which 
rests on the basis of a Supernaturalism 
and shows its teeth when asked to show its 
credentials, and the Religion of Humanity, 
which rests on faith in the present divinity, 


and claims every good thing on earth and 
in heayen as the rightful inheritance of the 
least of om brethren. Into that conflict 
he flung himself with knightly abandon, 
clad in the double panoply of knowledge 
and courage; and, gathering the sheaf of 
hostile spears into his own breast, he died 
with the ery on his lips, “ Make way for 
Liberty!” He was a warrior who could 
give and take hard blows; and his words, 
like Luther’s, were ‘“ halt-battles.”’ 

Nothing in his word or example can be 
worth so much to us as his indomitable 
moral courage. His work was done ata 
time when pulpit timidity appeared to be 
the rule,as perhaps it alwaysis. His out- 
speaking fidelity should brace the spirit of 
each succeeding generation, like those 
stirring lines of Lowell :— 


They are slaves who fear to speak 

For the fallen and the weak ; 

They are slaves who will not choose 
Hatred, suffering, and abuse 

Rather than in silence shrink 

From the truth they needs must think 3 
They are slaves who dare not be 

In the right with two or three. 


Still the Same Need. 


Heaven knows what need we have in 
soft and accommodating times of that 
sturdiness of heart and spirit which can 
make itself good against social pressure 
or the love of ease; and just now, in 
resistance to that powerful and arrogant 
syndicate of commercial, political, and 
military interests and influences, which 
blood-poisons civilisation, and threatens to 
seduce the children of the Cross into 
alliance with Antichrist ! 

There has been a man among us with 
nerves in his intellect, with red blood in 
his moral passion, with iron sinews in his 
will, with elemental energy kindling and 
throbbing in his soul; and all these dedi- 
cated, all laid as an offering on the altar 
of the religion we profess, the religion of 
love to God and love to man. Putting 
aside all his other qualities, all his virtues 
and defects, has he not left us as his 
bequest and our inspiration this priceless 
example of moral heroism ? 

The Inspiration of his Heroism. 

Without this, what avail our organisa- 
tion and mobilisation of forces P Without 
this, what is our scholarship, our philan- 
thropy, or even our piety? Nay, without 
this, what a poor and lifeless thing is the 
sacred trust of God’s own truth and grace 
which we sometimes call our gospel ? Can 
we not see that our very moderate success 
is due to our: moderate zeal? Can we 
not see that all worthy achievement or 
possible service in the grand opportunities 
of the new century must depend on 
soundness and power at the centre ? 

If the spirit-image of Theodore Parker 
could be disengaged from all that was 
local, temporary, and secondary in his 
character and career, I think it would fill 
a niche of peculiar honour in our pantheon. 
He is already canonised in the hearts of 
the men and- women who are impatient 
with “ poor and loveless creeds,” or who 
abhor bigotry and pretence, or who are 
impressed by Carlyle’s solemn warning 
that “lying means damnation in this 
universe.” His name will be a scourge of 
small cords to drive from the sacred _pre- 
cincts the clamorous dealers in goods of 
old and defective patterns, the traffickers 
in obscurantists who willingly find their 
profit in the arrested development of 
mankind, 
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And, so long as Christendom harbours 
in its bosom that baptised barbarism 
which calls every day, in many forms, for 
the sacrifice of more victims than were 
offered to Moloch in a century, so long the 
ears of the morally sensitive will hear 
this later ‘friend to all the sons of men” 
crying amid the hustling crowds: “ Sirs, 
ye are brethren! Why do ye wrong one 
to another ? ” 

He has helped to bring forward and 
prepare for discussion those grave social 
problems which are yet to be settled, not 
only by discussion, but by the growth of 
wisdom and justice, or the evolution of a 
higher humanity. Like Jesus, he has 
taught us to recognise and reverence the 
Father in the least of His children, Thus 
he has quickened the activity of that 
principle which must at last determine our 
methods of education, the uses and abuses 
of property, the relations of employer and 
employed, the rights and duties of men 
and women, and the whole mighty process 
of “ levelling upward.” 


Parker’s Distinctive Place. 


Each man has his place and part, like 
each instrument in an orchestra. Parker 
could not have done the work of Chan- 
ning, of Emerson, or of Martineau. 
Neither of these could have done the 
work of Parker. He compares with them 
as Vesuvius to the Apennines, his tongue 
of fire leaping from the burning core 
below, while they stretch their sunny 
ranges aloft in peaceful grandeur, drawing 
the uplifted eyes of millions, and “ pour- 
ing many a cheerful river.” 

We are not merely building sepulchres 
and weaving halos. We invoke the “ de- 
parted spirits of the mighty dead,” and 
conjure with their blessed names, not in 
backward-looking homage to the yester- 
days, but because 

All of good the Past hath had 

Remains, to make our own time glad, 
and because, where others have laboured, 
we would reap of their sowing, and then 
sow bountifully in turn for future har- 
vests. We follow the great forerunners, 
and share the toil of all who have 
wrought 

To build the Universal Church, 

Lofty as is the love of God, 

And ample as the wants of man. 
We have yet to accomplish, even for 
ourselves, the transfer of emphasis from 
open questions of doctrine to conduct and 
character. The “sovereignty of ethics ” 
must yet mean the doing of God’s will on 
earth as in heaven; and this will mean 
that men must learn to live together in 
that love and wisdom which make the 
sweet reasonableness of angel life. 

Let us imagine, then, that on some 
future Sunday morning the members of 
Christian congregations in city and 
country should rise to their feet, and, after 
joining in a sincere confession of faith, 
should repeat, with uplifted hands and 
beating hearts, the great oath of social 
justice, “ By the Eternal, no one shall be 
hurt, and every man shall have his own !” 

If from the balconies of heaven Theo- 
dore Parker could look on such a scene, 
I tnink he would see the travail of his 
soul, and be satisfiel. To the clarified 
vision of mortals reconciled to God and 
each other, a new radiance would beam 
from the sky, and in the happy hush of 
selfish passion we should almost hear ihe 
Father of mankind pronounce the bene- 
diction of His own holy peace. 


NEW CENTURY MEETINGS. 


Srr,—I am desired to follow up the 
letter which you inserted last week from 
Sir John T. Brunner and the Revs. H. E. 
Dowson and J. E. Carpenter, and to call 
special attention to two or three matters, 

(1.) The advertised programmespeaks for 
itself as regards both quantity and quality. 
But without interfering with the chief 
object of the meetings we intend to pro- 
vide ample opportunity for the renewal of 
old friendships and the formation of new 
ones, which we trust will make the 
occasion pleasant as well as profitable in 
other respects. 

(2.) This will be an excellent oppor- 
tunity for many persons to visit London 
who are not able to go to expensive hotels. 
We are organising arrangements for 
securing accommodation for those who 
desire it at good and convenient board- 
ing-houses, on moderate terms. LHarly 
intimation should be given by those who 
desire rooms to be secured, singly or in 
parties. Already we hear of more than 
one of our congregations and schools 
which are sending up large parties, and 
we hope others will do the same—especi- 
ally as there is to be no Sunday 
School Teachers’ Session at Oxford this 
summer. May we request ministers and 
others who issue monthly calendars to 
make the meetings widely known as soon 
as possible ? 

(3.) We are anxious to have some good 
congregational singing, and would like 
as many congregations as possible repre- 
sented in the choir, which will lead the 
musical portion of the services. 

(4.) I may perhaps be allowed to 
mention that Miss EH. M. Lawrence and 
Mr. Ion Pritchard are our treasurers, 
and will be glad to receive donations to 
meet the considerable expenditure which 
the meetings involve. 

JAMES Harwoop, Chairman 
of the General Arrangements Committee. 
March 13. 


NEW CENTURY MEETINGS. 


ASSOCIATION OF IRISH NON-SUBSCRIBING 
PRESBYTERIAN AND OTHER FREE 
CHRISTIANS: SUNDAY SCHOOLS DE- 
PARTMENT. 


Str,— Will you allow me space to inti- 
mate to ministers of Irish churches and 
superintendents of Irish schools that, 
in accordance with the wishes of my com- 
mittee, I am endeavouring to make 
arrangements with steamboat and railway 
companies to grant special facilities for 
members of our Irish churches, teachers, 
&e., attending the New Century Festival 
Meetings in London at the end of May 
next, and that I hope to send to each 
school the result of these negotiations at 
an early date. There is already promise 
of a considerable number from Ireland, 
and if possible it is desirable the Irish 
contingent should travel in company, and 
this is being aimed at. 
friends will await my forthcoming circular 
before making other plans. You will 
Spare me much correspondence if you 
allow this short note to appear in THE 
INQUIRER. 

Aurx. Asuwortn, Convener. 

41, Ashley-avenue, Belfast, 

March 7. 


[Further correspondence is held over 
until next week. | 


Perhaps Irish: 


KHASI HILLS UNITARIAN UNION. 


NONGTALANG CONFERENCE. 


Ture Nongtalang Unitarian Conference 
took place on Dec. 29, 30, and 31, 1900, in 
the newly-built church. 

The new Unitarian Church is situated 
in the heart of the village, and has been 
very substantially built and roofed with 
corrugated iron. It was built entirely by 
the members themselves, who began 
collecting material, felling trees and con- 
verting them into timbers in October, 
1899. In January, 1900, the actual build- 
ing commenced and was vigorously pushed 
forward, night and day, light being used 
during night to enable these self-made 
peasant carpenters to work on. The 
corrugated roof was completed in May. 
The only materials purchased were iron 
sheets and nails. The building was form- 
ally opened for public worship on June 25, 
1900, by Mr. Kissor Singh and Khro 
Shyrmang, of Jowai. Although fit for 
use, the building still requires windows 
and ceiling. The Unitarians of the place 
and of all other churches in the Khasi 
Hills have raised contributions for this 
church, and still more is needed. Is there 
any among the readers of these lines 
willing to help these brave peasant 
Unitarians to provide their church with 
windows and ceiling, and make them feel 
that they have sympathetic friends in 
England? Any amount for this purpose 
may bé sent to Mr. Hajom Kissor Singh, 
care of the Secretary, British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association, London. 

On Saturday evening, Dec. 29, 1900, 
there was a welcome service conducted by 
U. Kat Pohrmen, of Nongtalang. Sun- 
day was begun with a devotional service, 
early in the morning. Then there were 
two meetings with sermons when Mr. 
Mar Singh preached on the necessity of 
laying our foundation on the rock, that is 
in the One True God. U Khro Shyrmang, 
of Jowai, taking Matt. xxi. 28-30 as his 
text, said that we should justify our 
words by our actions. Mr. Kissor Singh 
spoke on the work of the Liberal faith in 
the Khasi Hills during the closing years’ 
of the nineteenth century and on the 
need of training our children in the faith 
we hold so dear. ; 

At5p.m. there was a singing procession 
and preaching through the thoroughfares 
of the village, and a large concourse of 
people came to hear us. In the evening 
there was a Board meeting of the Union. 

On Monday morning there was a 
business and farewell meeting. Amongst 
several resolutions passed one was to 
request the British and Foreign Unitarian 
Association to send a European or 
American missionary to the Khasi Hills 
to reside in one of the mission stations, to 
be a teacher, leader, and helper of the 
Khasi people. 

In the evening a special meeting of the 
Nongtalang Unitarians was held, in which 
three women were formally received into 
the membership of the Union. 

On Saturday, Feb. 38, a memorial 
service for Her Gracious Majesty the late 
Queen-Empress Victoria was held in the 
Unitarian Church at Jowai. Mr. Kissor 
Singh spoke on the life of the Queen and 
the lessons it teaches us, and Mr. U Khro 
Shyrmang contrasted the state of the 
Khasi Hills before the British occupation 
with that of the reign of the late Maha- 
rani, and dwelt on the progr2ss made by 
the Khasi people during her prosperous 
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reign. He said that the Unitarian move- 
ment was introduced into the Khasi Hills 
during her benign rule. 

The field is large, but the labourers are 
few, yet we do firmly believe that a day 
will come when every knee shall bow be- 
fore the One true God and all kinds of 
false beliefs will pass away, that all strife 
and wars and selfishness shall come to an 
end, and a reign of peace and love and 
wide human sympathy shall prevail. We 
believe that it has been given to us, as 
Unitarians, to herald the coming of that 
age. 

I have a great hope that the twentieth 
century, which is dawning now, will 
witness the triumph of the Liberal 
Faith everywhere, and therefore it is 
incumbent on every one of us to do our 
part bravely and faithfully and do ail we 
ean to further the work of our organisa- 
tion, because in wnity there is strength. 

Hasom Kissor Srneu. 


OBITUARY. 


——— 


THE REV. C. L. CORKRAN. 


A one life of strenuous and faithful 
service, followed by a peaceful and happy 
old age, closed last Sunday with the death, 
shortly after noon, of the Rev. C. L. 
Corkran. For many years his home had 
been at 45, Mecklenburgh-square, and it 
was there that the summons came to him. 
Three weeks ago, a cold laying hold of the 
old man of eighty-seven years reduced him 
to extreme weakness, anda painful com- 
plication setting in there was only one 
release. His mind was clear to the last, 
he was watched by devoted relatives and 
friends, and when the end came for him it 
Was in peace. | 

Charles Loftus Corkran was born in 
August, 1813, at Dublin. As a youth he 
was strongly drawn to Methodism, and 
from the early impressions he then 
received of the desolation of sin-and the 
meaning of deliverance from its thraldom, 
the bent of his mind was set in the clear 
conviction of moral responsibility and the 
vital importance of loyalty to conscience. 
For a time he was a very ardent Methodist, 
and then another quickening influence 
came into his life through his connection 
with Father Mathew, the great apostle of 
Temperance. The marvellous scenes which 
attended the Father’s work among the 
people made a deep impression on young 
Corkran, and he became himself an ardent 
advocate of the cause and an enthusiastic 
worker. In 1840 a gold watch was pre- 
sented to him by the Total Abstinence 
Societies of Ireland in recognition of his 
“unwearied zeal and exertions in their 
cause.” 

Shortly after this he came to London, 
and threw himself heart and soul into the 
agitation for the repeal of the Corn Laws. 
He was on the staff of the League news- 
paper, and in his eagerness overtaxed his 
strength, so that his health broke down. 
To obtain the needed rest he paid a visit 
to his brother, Mr. John Fraser Corkran 
(the father of Miss Alice Corkran), who 
at that time, recently married, was acting 
as Paris correspondent to the Morning 
Herald and the Standard. For about a 
year Charles Corkran remained in Paris, 
and then returning to this country went 
to Norwich, where he resumed his jour- 
nalistic work on the staff of the Mercury. 
What he found there at the Octagon 


Chapel (for Methodism no longer held 
his allegiance) his old friend Mr. I. M. 
Wade tells in a welcome contribution 
which follows this. His passion of sym- 
pathy for the poor, the neglected, and the 
sinful was drawing him away from his 
profession, and he thankfully embraced 
the opportunity which opened to him in 
January, 1848, when he entered upon the 
work of the London Domestic Mission, 
in succession to the venerable R. W. 
Philp, at the Spicer-street Mission in 
Spitalfields. For thirty-one years Mr. 
Corkran laboured there, devoting his 
whole life to that service among the 
neglected poor with keen insight into 
their needs, and manifold resource in 
helpfulness. 

Of that work Mr. Wade and also Mr. P. 
M. Martineau tell, and how, even after his 
retirement in 1879 from the charge of the 
Mission, he still worked on in other ways, 
with interest never flagging and warm 
sympathies unquenched. 

At the annual meeting of the Domestic 
Mission Society in the year of Mr. 
Corkran’s retirement, a special resolution 
of regret was moved by Dr. Martineau, 
who, in the course of his speech (as 
reported in Tue Inquirer of May 17,1879), 
paid the following tribute to his friend :— 


The breadth and balance of Mr. Corkran’s 
sympathies excluded almost all the sources 
of weakness in Christian missions. Neither 
the mere almoner nor the narrow proselyter, 
he attracted no pauperism and repelled no 
intelligence. Resorting to all useful organi- 
sations for self-help, for culture and recrea- 
tion, and occasional charity—valuing for 
himself, and respecting in others distinct 
Christian beliefs—touched, in short, by all 
that is human, he yet had looked upon life 
from a point above it, and could bring 
thence a divine light to relieve its darkness 
and consecrate its sorrows; his supreme 
interest being ever in the simple spiritual 
truths and trusts, the Christian allegiance 
and reverence, which are exclusive of no 
theology and deeper than any. Unlike 
many a professional visitor of whom the 
poor say, as he closes his Bible and departs, 
‘¢ What does he know about us?’’ Mr. 
Corkran, it had been said, entered, with the 
penetration of true benevolence, into the 
smallest details that bore upon his people’s 
wages, work, or life, and so discussed them 
that they were apt to say, ‘‘ Well, to be 
sure, he might have been a_ boot-closer, 
or a shirtmaker, or a match-dipper all his 
life!’’ Ic wasa part of the same sympa- 
thetic habit which harmonised in tone 
equally with the light upon the child’s 
days, and the shadows on the years of age. 


If to have opened .to distinct knowledge 
and sympathy a district of London most in 
need of some lifting agency, to have watched 
over a whole generation, training not a few 
of the children to manhood, and befriending 
the parents to old age—to have broken 
down in the poor, the distrust of those who 
Jabour on their behalf, and in the local sects 
their mutual hostility—to be remembered 
in the neighbourhood with only reverence 
and gratitude, and be regarded by a 
numerous band of friends with a rare trust 
and affection—to be taken by successors as 
a model of what the steward of a Christian 
commission ought to be; if this can crown 
the latter years with any consolations, then 
in accepting their minister’s retirement, 
they left him a retrospect as peaceful as his 
trust and hope were bright. He moved the 
resolution with heartfelt respect and attach- 
ment towards Mr. Corkran. 


For Dr. Martineau Mv. Corkran had a 
passionate reverence, and this brief notice 
of his beneficent life could not close more 


ee 


fittingly than by recalling those beautiful 
words. 


REMINISCENCES BY MR. I. M. WADE. 


Ir is now nearly sixty years since I first 
knew this good and loyal soul, who has 
done so much to prepare others for the 
Higher Hope he has just been called him- 
self to realise. He came to Norwich at 
that time to act as sub-editor to the 
Mercury, then and now the oldest paper 
in the city. Soon after his arrival he 
found his way to the Octagon Chapel, 
and liking what he heard and saw he 
became a regular attendant. He had not 
been there long when the late Mr. John 
Withers Dowson, who never lost a chance 
of securing a member for the church, or a 
teacher for the Sunday-school, invited him 
to both. It was not in Mr. Corkran’s 
nature to resist an invitation coming from 
such a quarter. For about four or five 
years he attended the teachers’ meetings, 
studied German under Mr. Dowson at 
his early morning class—French he was 
already familiar with—and was the genial 
life and soul of the young people amongst 
whom he freely moved, and who loved the 
man and found his Irish fund of wit and 
humour irresistible. Wherever he moved 
he, quite unconsciously, carried with him a 
aew, fresh, exhilarating atmosphere that 
had a remarkable fascination ; his spirits 
never seemed to flag, and the humorous 
as well as the serious side of things seized 
him on the instant; added to this, his 
pure, earnest and devotional spirit left an 
influence behind him, when he left Nor- 
wich, that remains to this day in many 
loving memories there. 

In the year 1848 he came to London 
at the invitation of the Domestic Mission 
Committee, to take charge of their chapel 
and mission at Spicer-street, Spitalfields. 
There his Sunday services, though not 
altogether adapted to rouse popular enthu- 
siasm, yet by his clear reasoning and his 
religious earnestness, together with the 
lovable character of the man, always 
attracted to the Mission a goodly number 
of worshippers, and a fair supply of 
teachers and helpers to keep the Sunday- 
school, evening classes, and other institu- 
tions connected with the Mission in good 
working order. 

For some years after he came, there 
was also a week-day school attached to the 
Mission, at which as many as thirty or 
forty Jewish children attended, up to a 
certain age. The Sunday-school was a 
large one, and the evening classes were 
well attended: Popular lectures were 
given on Monday evenings, often by men 
of note such as George Dawson, Richard 
Hutton and Tom Taylor. To one of Mr. 
Taylor’s lectures his friend, the then Poet 
Laureate, Tennyson, came with him. The 


| people of Spicer-street loved their mission- 


ary, and the children pressed round him 
in crowds for his genial recognition and 
winning smile. 

The old chapel, as it was called, becom- 
ing too small for the Sunday evening 
services, the congregation adjourned to 
the larger school-room, and, not to leave a 
vacant spot in the building, classes for the 
neglected ragged children of the neigh- 
bourhood were started, commencing with 
six rough lads who were found playing at 
pitch and toss close to the chapel door. 
They came again and brought others 
quite as wild as themselves, and were 
ultimately tamed; the school rapidly 
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improved in numbers and in the character 
of those who attended, and was for years 
afterwards a most gratifying success. 

Every day of the week he was amongst 
the poor of his district, ministering to 
their various needs so far as the means 
placed at his disposal would allow. 
Seeing that amongst his poor people 
were many who, when recovering from 
illness, needed pure air and nourishing 
food, he, with the assistance of some 
kind friends at Hampstead, established 
a cottage hospital there, from which 
when the patients returned to their 
friends, their improved appearance was 
the glad surprise of all. Finding, too, 
that it would aid the cause in which he 
was so devotedly engaged, he joined the 
Charity Organisation Society and often 
presided over the Bethnal-green branch of 
that admirable institution. Of the mental, 
moral and religious influence of a man 
like this, moving daily amongst his people, 
words are altogether too weak to convey 
the full value. 

He attracted to his work at the Mission 
many cultivated and influential friends who 
gladly did what they could to assist him 
in his labours, and whilst the Manchester 
New College was in London, many of the 
students used to find their way to Spicer- 
street and afford him most valuable 
assistance. His ceaseless and all absorb- 
ing interest in his work never enabled 
him to take any very prominent part in 
furthering the efforts of other churches in 
London, whose members yet watched his 
career with increasing admiration and 
goodwill, but on his own ground and 
amongst his own people he has left a 
beautiful and lasting influence, and the 
memory of a delightful personality, that 
none who ever eame under his care or 
knowledge are ever likely to forget. 

In the midst of ceaseless work like this, 
in vitiated atmosphere and with poverty, 
misery, and wretchedness all too promi- 
nently surrounding him, it was small 
wonder to his numerous friends when his 
health broke down, and he was forced 
to resign his beneficent work—the wonder 
was that he should have been able to 
continue it so long. 

An admirable portrait of Mr. Corkran, 
subscribed for by the people at the 
Mission and other frieuds, is to be seen 
on the walls of one the rooms at the 
Mansford-street Mission, to which nine 
years ago the Spicer-street work was 
transferred. The writer of these lines 
enjoyed the unbroken friendship of Mr. 
Corkran for nearly sixty years, and the 
personal loss to him is unspeakable. 

MR. P. M. MARTINEAU’S TRIBUTE. 


Str,—Were all sorts and conditions of 
Unitarian men and women asked to name 
the most beloved man amongst them, they 
would, I think, name our dear old friend 
who died last Sunday—Mr. Corkran. 

The best years of his life—if any were best 
where all were so good—were given to the 
London Domestic Mission Society. He 
was on “the Press.” at Norwich when he 
was summoned to be the missionary at the 
Spicer-street, Spitalfields, station. At Nor- 
wich he had given much time and thought 
to the poor, working hand-in-hand with Mr. 
and Mrs. Withers Dowson and ‘Travers 
Madge, whose close friendship he kept 
thenceforth. But when he came to town 
he gave life and heart and soul to. his mis- 
sion work. Indeed, he was, to my thinking, 
pretty well an ideal missionary devoting 


himself to “ the improvement of the moral 
and religious character of the poor, and 
the amelioration of their condition.” 

There was not, perhaps, a wider field for 
labour at the Missions then than there is 
now ; butitwas a more varied it one. There 
were large day-schools, and Mr. Corkran 
zealously watched these, and was a judi- 
cious friend and helpful stay to masters 
and mistresses, and a very joy to the 
children. It was a treat in those long ago 
days to walk about Spitalfields with our 
missionary, and note the greetings given 
him, the while he pointed out the wide 
casements in the little old houses, whence 
the silk-weavers courted all the light that 
could be got from the niggard Hast-end sky 
for work at their looms, or, anon, climbed 
some narrow stairs to watch the shuttle 
flying from the deft hands of artisans who 
gloried in fine old Huguenot _ names. 
Those surroundings were dear to our 
friend ; he was a scholar, a man of culture, 
sentiment, and poetry. His was a kindly, 
cheery nature; considerate, tender, most 
approachable ; neither narrow nor sancti- 
monious—indeed, if I may say it in a 
word, he was a disciple of Christ. 

For thirty-one years he was at Spicer- 
street. In 1879 he resigned; his eyesight 
was failing and his health not strong. He 
joined the Committee, where his experience 
and judgment were of the greatest value. 
On his resignation his many grateful 
friends raised a fund that was invested 
and ensured to him a modest income for 
his life, which was happily prolonged till 
he was eighty-seven. There are some who 
may remember the “God-speed” to our 
missionary when we bade him farewell. 
Mr. Worsley, with a touching tremor of 
voice, aptly applied Shakespeare’s fine 
words to him as one who had earned 

—that which should accompany 
old age: 
As honour, love, obedience, troops of 
friends. 

But Mr. Corkran was not.a man to “sit 
with empty hands at home.” He at once 
took a keen interest in Mr. Barnett’s 
work at St. Jude’s, Whitechapel, and 
became a member—presently chairman— 
of the Charity Organisation Society in 
that Parish. He was ever ready to help 
in the Sunday doings at the Missions, and 
often occupied vacant Unitarian pulpits. 
Always a capital penman be was not idle 
now, as many notices, letters, and articles 
in your columns, Sir, bear witness. Some- 
times on a fine summer-day he was to be 
seen at the Oval, for he loved cricket. 
Indeed, he admired all manly sports, and 
many boys, middle-aged men now, can tell 
how he used to bowl to them, taught them 
to swim, and spent hours with them at 
the Zoological Gardens. It has been 
whispered by one who must be nameless 
here, that he was once seen on Hpsom 
Downs on Derby-day. This may be an 
idle tale, but it is a fact that when our 
old friend was bantered about it, his only 
answer was a merry twinkle of the eye. 
Born in Dublin, he had lots of Irish 
humour. He told many a good story and 
laughed merrily when one was told him. 

His late years were entirely happy. He 
lived with loving relations and friends— 
one dear niece especially was his devoted 
companion—and till almost the last his 
mind and memory were clear, he enjoyed 
a chat with old acquaintances, and on fine 
days was drawn about Mecklenburgh- 
square in his bath-chair by his faithful 
attendant—cheerful, placid, and contented, 


It is no secret that he has bequeathed to ¥ 
the Mission a considerable sum out of the 
little invested fund ; for where his heart 
was there willed he his treasure to be also. 
P, M. Martineau. » 
Esher, March 12. 


GUILDS.* 
BY THE REV. JOHN ELLIS, 
ie : 


First let us try to get a clear idea as to 
the essential principle of the Guild. It is 
lucidly stated in an article in the “ Ency- 
clopedia Britannica” and in a very few 
words. ‘The essential principle of the 
Guild,” says the writer, ‘is the banding 
together in mutual help, mutual enjoy- 
ment, and mutual encouragement in good 
endeavour. The spirit which directed 
itself to the inner business and life of each 
society and its members is the true mark, 
in some degree, of all bodies, ancient or 
modern, that can claim the character of 
Guilds. The Peace Guild of the North, 
in the tenth century, had this characteristic 
in common, with the Great Trading Guild 
of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, 
or the little social or religious Guild of an 
English country village of a century later.” 

In illustration of the principle thus 
lucidly stated, it will help, perhaps, if I 
give you, in set words, the objects of one 
of the old English village Guilds. They 
are stated to be “ not only devotions and 
orisons, but also every exercise of Christian 
charity, aud therefore, above all things, 
mutual assistance of the Guild brothers in | 
every exigency, especially in old age, in 
sickness, in cases of impoverishment—if 
not brought on by their own folly—and of 
wrongful imprisonment, in losses by fire, 
water, or shipwreck, and by loans, provi- 
sion of work, and, lastly, burial of the 
dead. It included further the assistance 
of the poor and sick, and the visitation 
and comfort of prisoners not belonging to 
the Guild.” : 

You will see by this that much that is 
now done by the National Government, 
the Municipalities, Trade Unions, and 
Friendly Societies, was done in simpler 
times by the various Guilds in which men 
bound themselves together, from a sense 
of brotherhood, under a solemn compact 
to encourage each other to personally 
aspire after a good life, and to engage in 
philanthropy and good endeavour, 

I am not one of those who sigh : 
for the good old times. I am prepared ‘ 
to admit that the personal bond which 
held these members of Guilds together 
must have relaxed as the Guilds in- 
creased in wealth and power. Also that 
the Guilds used their wealth and power 
unwisely, and tended to retard progress 
in trade and national life. Hence the , 
necessity for their suppression and ex- : 
tinction. Granted all this. It was not, 
however, the fault of the Guild idea. It 
was the result of the corrupting influence 


‘of wealth and unrestrained power. : 


What was good in the Guild idea has 
been revived abundantly in our own time, 
when we are coming to see, more and more 
clearly, that it is more than a cash nexus 
that holds society together—that the 
eternal bond is the sentiment of brother- 
hood—sympathy in prosperity as in adver- 
sity. So we find nowadays, Settlements 


* From a lecture to members of the Fitzwilliam- 
streepb Church and Schools Quild, Huddersfield, 
Feb. 20, 
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and Neighbour Guilds, whose members, 
from religious and humanitarian motives, 
bind themselves to work at the social 
problem and personally carry culture, joy, 
and generally a spirit of helpfulness into 
the purlieus of sin and vice, which are 
such an awful blot on the fair face of civic 
life. 

This revived idea of the Guild in 
modern society perhaps had its origin in 
Ruskin’s endeavour to form a company of 
St. George, some time in the seventies. 
With your permission, I will quote the 
' object of the St. George’s Guild and the 
ereed and covenant which each companion 
of St. George was required to profess and 
hold. 

In Ruskin’s words, “ The object of the 
Society is to buy land in England ; and 
thereon to train into the healthiest and 
most refined life possible, as many 
Englishmen, Englishwomen, and English 
children as the land we possess can main- 
tain in comfort; to establish for them and 
their descendants a national store of con- 
tinually augmenting wealth; and to 
organise the government of the persons, 
and administration of the properties, 
under laws which shall be just to all, and 
secure in their inviolable foundation on 
the Law of God.” 

Such were the objects of the Guild of 
St. George, and the Master required of 
all persons received into the St. George’s 
Company, that the following statement of 
creed and resolution must be written with 
their own hand, and signed, with the 
solemnity of a vow :— 

1. I trust in the living God, Father 
Almighty, Maker of _Heaven and Earth, 
and of all things and all creatures visible 
and invisible. 

' [trust in the kindness of His law, and 
the goodness of His work. 

And I will strive to love Him and 
keep His law, and see His work, while I 
live. 

II. I trust in the nobleness of human 
nature, in the majesty of its faculties, the 
fulness of its mercy, and the joy of its 
love. 

And I will strive to love my neighbour 
as myself, and, even when I cannot, I will 
act as if I did. 

If. I will labour, with such strength 
and opportunity as God gives me, for my 
own daily bread; and all that my hand 
finds to do, I will do with my might. 

IV. I will not deceive, or cause to be 
deceived, any human being for my gain or 
pleasure ; nor hurt, or cause to be hurt, 
any human being for my gain or pleasure : 
nor rob, or cause to be robbed, any human 
being for my gain or pleasure. 

V. I will not kill nor hurt any living 
creature needlessly, nor destroy any 
beautiful thing; but will strive to save 
and comfort all gentle life, and guard and 
perfect all natural beauty, upon earth. 

VI. I will strive to raise my own body 
and soul daily into higher powers of duty 
and happiness; not in rivalship or con- 
_ tention with others, but for help, delight, 
and honour of others, and for the joy and 
peace of my own life. 

- VII. I will obey all the laws of my 
country faithfully ; and the orders of its 
monarch, and of all persons appointed to 
be inauthority under its monarch, so far 
as such laws or commands are consistent 
with what I suppose to be the law of God ; 
and when they are not, or seem in any 
wise to, need change, I will oppose them 
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loyally and deliberately, not with malicious, 
concealed, or disorderly violence. 

VIII. And with the same faithfulness, 
and under the same limits of obedience, 
which I render to the laws of my country 
and the commands of its rulers, I will 
obey the laws of the Society called of St. 
George, into which I am this day received ; 
and the orders of its masters, and of all 
persons appointed to bein authority under 
its masters, so long as I remain a Com- 
panion called of St. George.” 

I have quoted this not because I here 
and now want you to take these vows, and 
enrol yourselyes as Companions of St. 
George. I have no commission for that. 
Neither do I think I could persuade many 
of you to make open and solemn profes- 
sion of such a creed, before men who had 
similarly pledged themselves to an ideal 
of life and work. Ruskin himself could 
not persuade many to sacrifice themselves 
as he did, hence the unprosperous condi- 
tion of the Company of St. George. It is 
the curse of our time that men are so un- 
willing to acknowledge responsibility, and 
shrink from pledging themselves to high 
and noble aims. J quote the St. George’s 
Creed because it represents the Guild idea 
—the spirit and motive of the Guild— 
whether in modern, medizval or ancient 
times. Its motive power is God—the 
Fatherhood involves brotherhood and 
sisterhood—its aim is mutual help, mutual 
enjoyment, and mutual encouragement in 


good endeavour. : 


THE CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 
ny 
For the Little Ones. 

Mors than fifty years ago a young girl 
wrote some letters to her little sisters 
from the pretty country home where she 
was visiting, and I am sending some 
extracts from these letters to THE 
Inquirer, as I think many children will 
like to read them now. 

The girl was herself a great lover of 
nature ; she took the keenest interest in 
bird and animal and insect life, and was 
eager to share her pleasures, whilst in the 
country, with her younger sisters who 
were then living in London. 

In the first letter that I have before me 
she writes as follows :—‘‘ While we were 
playing in the garden yesterday, Johnny 
came running to tel) us that a cat was 
climbing the fence near a blackbird’s nest. 
We all ran to drive her away, but we 
thought we would stop first and see what 
pussy would do. The mother bird left her 
nest, and the father bird flew down from 
a branch near, and they both flew so near 
the cat, I was quite afraid for them. But 
pussy could not spring on them from the 
paling, as the top was so narrow she had 
to holdon with all her four feet. At last the 
father bird fiew at her and pecked her 
head so hard that she fell down, and then 
we drove her off, and the blackbird trilled 
out a little song of joy! However, Pussy 
tried again later to get at the nest, but the 
birds were too sharp for her, and drove 
her away, and sang as if they were quite 
proud, Do you not think they were clever 
blackbirds and very courageous too, not 
to be more afraid of such a large animal 
I think it was love for their baby birds 
that made them brave. We wish you 
were here too with us.” 

In another letter the young writer goes 


on :—“T have such curious things to tell 
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you to-day which have just happened here. 
Yesterday one of uncle’s labourers came 
to tell him that in clearing away some 
rubbish from the top of a great pile of 
bricks in the lane, he had killed two pole- 
cats (the polecat is a small animal some- 
thing like a weazel) and had found a great 
quantity of eggs in their hiding-place. We 
all went with him and found geese, ducks’, 
and hens’ eggs, all whole; the place was 
twice the height of uncle from the ground, 
so the polecats must have carried the eges 
up very cleverly to prevent their breaking. 
Old Sally, the woman who looks after the 
chickens, has been complaining for some 
time past of the number of missing eggs, but 
they have never been able to trace anyone 
stealing them; so we went totell her of this, 
and last night a boy was set to watch the 
hen-house. This morning he told us that 
the eggs were stolen by rats and-weazels ; 
he sawa rat take an egg in its forepaws 
aud push it to its hole without breaking it, 
and a weazel did the same with its nose! 
He traced both animals to their holes and 
killed them, and brought back the eggs. 
You may be sure my aunt and old Sally 
were pleased to find out the real thieves, 
for they did not like to suspect the people 
about, and they were vexed at losing so 
many eggs. Cousin Henry told me to-day 
about a little robin that built its nest on 
the Bible in the church here, and when it 
was taken away it built another in the 
same place, and the clergyman let it stay 
and read out of another Bible.” 

In a third letter she begins :—*“ I think 
in this letter you will like best to hear 
about the pretty squirrels which run 
about the woods here. They have such 
bright eyes and such long bushy tails, 
which curl up over their backs, and they 
run so fast I have never been able to 
eatch one. Cousin Henry climbed a tree 
one day to get an old nest for me to see; 
it was made of sticks and long dry grass, 
and inside it was so very soft, for the little 
mother squirrel pulls the fur off her own 
breast to make the nest warm for her 
young ones. 

“Tn a hole at the bottom of one of the 
trees we found a lot of acorns, and Henry 
told me the squirrels put them there for 
food in the winter. I saw some squirrels 
jump from one bough to another, such 
great distances I was sure they. would 
fall, but they always dropped safe and ran 
away. I have seen such wonderful things 
since I came here, I wish I could write 
better about them all.” 

When the girl who wrote about these 
letters grew up and married, she wrote a 
pretty story-book, called ‘“ Leaves from 
the Book of Nature” (now long since out 
of print) for theinstruction of her children, 
whom she loved to teach to “look up 
through nature to nature’s God.” 

K. EF. Lawrorp. 


THe Atheneum announced last week 
that “The Life of Dr. Martineau,” on 
which the Rev. Dr. Drummond and Pro- 
fessor Upton, of Manchester College, are 
engaged, will be published next year in 
two volumes. The work will be in two 
distinct parts, the biography by Dr. Drum- 
mond being followed by Mr. Upton’s 
account of Dr. Martineau’s philosophy. 

Lzr us reflect that the highest path is 
pointed out by the pure ideal of those who 
look up to us, and who, if we tread less 
loftily, may never look so high again,— 
Hawthorne. 
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LONDON, MARCH 16, 1901. 


WHAT IS CHRISTIANITY ? 


Il. 


Tue second part of Dr. Harnack’s 
Lectures,* in which, as we described 
last week, he has answered this great 
question, deals with the history of the 
Christian religion in its leading phases, 
as it developed through the Apostolic 
Age into the Catholic Church, and as 
it is now seen in the Greek and Roman 
Churches, and in Protestantism. 

The result of a searching study of 
this history is to bring out with ever 
greater clearness the marvellous power 
of the Gospel itself, as something more 
‘simple and sublime ” than successive 
generations of theologians and eccle- 
siastics have been apt to think. The 
Gospel Dr. Harnacx in the first part 
of his lectures showed to be ‘‘ the glad 
message of mercy and the Fatherhood 
of Gop,” and the summons to all men 
to live the true life with Gop, as de- 
clared in the beatitudes of Jusus and 
realised in the Master himself. Thus 
while no theory of the nature of Curist 
may be put in the forefront of the 
Gospel, the power of personal disciple- 
ship has always been of the utmost 
moment, since he was in literal truth, 
“the Way to the Farusr.’’ And what 
one sees throughout the history is this 
true ideal of personal religion in the 
love of Gop and human brotherhood, 
emerging again and again in spite of 
all foreign elements brought in, and 

* “What is Christianity?” Sixteen Lectures 
delivered in the University of Berlin during the 
Winter-Term, 1899-1900, by Adolf Harnack, 


Rector of, and Professor of Church History in, the 
University, and member of the Royal Prussian 


Academy, Berlin. .Translated into English by 
Thomas Bailey Saunders, Williams and Norgate. 
10s. 6d. 
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the destructive forces of perverse theory 
and worldly practice—declaring itself 
yet triumphant and immortal, the 
spirit of life, as it was in Jesus, mani- 
festing in the world the Faruer’s will 
for His children. 

In bringing this truth home to the 
world the life and death of JEsus 
worked together. By the cross man- 
kind ‘‘ gained such an experience of 
the power of purity and love true to 
death that they can never forget it,” 
and it has made a new epoch in their 
history ; while, whatever we may make 
of the resurrection stories, the trium- 
phant conviction of the disciples that 
death could not hold such a one as 
Jesus, that as the first-born among 
many brethren he was alive and became 
to them a life-giving spirit, was the 
strong foundation on which the first 
Christian communities were built. 


It was a life never to be destroyed which 
they felt to be going out from him; only 
for a brief span of time could his death 
stagger them; the strength of the Lord 
prevailed over everything; God did not 
give him over to death; he lives as the 
first fruits of those who have fallen asleep. 
It is not by any speculative ideas of philo- 
sophy but by the vision of Jesus’ life and 
death and by the feeling of his imperish- 
able union with God that mankind, so far 
as it believes in these things, has attained 
to that certainty of Eternal life, for which 
it was meant, and which it dimly discerns 
—eternal life in time and beyond time. 
This feeling first established faith in the 
value of personal life. But of every 
attempt to demonstrate the certainty of 
“immortality ” by logical process, we may 
say in the words of the poet :— 

Believe and venture : as for pledges, 

The gods give none. 

Belief in the living Lord and in a life 
eternal is the act of the freedom which is 
born of God. 


Dr. Harnack distinguishes clearly 
between this Kaster faith, which has a 
firm hold upon the unseen things which 
are eternal, and the Haster message, 
which tells of the empty grave and the 
re-appearances of Jesus. The faith 
has, indeed, been transmitted under 
the form of this message, but no such 
‘“‘miraculous appeal to our senses” 
can be the permanent foundation of 
spiritual truth. 

From this point onward the progress 
of thought and life is traced, the outer 
integument of temporary belief always 
being shown to hide beneath it the 
profounder truth of the life with Gop. 
Together with the great work of Pauz 
in freeing Christianity from its early 
Jewish limitations, we see the growth 
of speculation concerning Curist, when 
“‘the formation of a correct theory of 
and about Curist threatens to assume 
the position of chief importance, and 
to pervert the majesty and simplicity 
of the Gospel.” ‘‘ Thatit is a perverse 
proceeding,” says Dr. Harwacx, ‘to 
make Christology the fundamental sub- 
stance of the Gospel, is shown by 
Curist’s teaching, which is everywhere 
directed to the all-important point, and 
summarily confronts every man with 
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his Gop.” At the same time the 
message of Curist crucified exhibits 
Gop’s power and wisdom, and in the 
love of Curist kindles the love of Gop. 

The giving over of the Church to 
speculative thought absorbed men’s 
interest; ‘‘it withdrew their minds 
from the simplicity of the Gospel, and 
increasingly transformed it into a 
philosophy of religion.” So the Catholic 
Church with its orthodoxy, its disci- 
pline and its clerical caste grew up ; but 
even so the inward power of the Gospel 
could not be destroyed, as is seen in the 
essential life of such men as CLEMENT 
of Alexandria, a Greek in every fibre of 
his being, and in the hot-blooded African, 
TertuLuian. Dr. Harnack’s characteri- 
sation both of the Greek and the Roman 
Churches is exceedingly severe in point- 
ing out the unchristian elements of 
which their structure is so largely com- 


posed, the doctrine which has abso- - 


lutely no connection with the Gospel of 
Jesus, the superstitions which degrade, 
the elaborate ritual and ceremonial 
which belong just to that kind of reli- 
gion which Jesus came to destroy ; and 
yet in them also the spirit of the 
Christian life makes its way. 

Thus of the members of the Greek 
Church, the Orthodox Church of Russia, 
Dr. Harnack writes :— 

Among these Christians, too, priests and 
laity, there are men who have come to know 
God as the Father of mercy and the leader 
of their lives, and who love Jesus Christ, 


not because they know him as the person — 


with two natures, but because a ray of his 
being has shone from the Gospel into their 
hearts, and this ray has become light and 
warmth to theirown lives. And although 
the idea of the fatherly providence of God 
more readily assumes an almost fatalistic 
form in the East, and produces too much 
quietism, it is certain that here, too, it 
endows men with strength and energy, 
unselfishness and love. I need only refer 
again to Tolstoi’s Village Tales, which I 
have already quoted. The picture which 
they present is not artificial, But from 
much also that I have myself seen and 
experienced I can testify how even with the 
Russian peasant or the humbler priests, in 


spite of all the Saint-and-picture-worship, 


a power of simple trust in God is to be 
found, a delicacy of moral feeling, and an 
active brotherly love, which does not dis- 
claim its origin in the Gospel. Where 
they exist, however, the entire ceremonial 
service of religion is capable of undergoing 
a spiritualisation, not by any “symbolical 
re-interpretation ’’—that is much too artifi- 
cial a process—but because, if only the 
soul is touched by the living God at all, 
thought can rise to him even by the help 
of an idol. ; 

And of the Roman Church, with its 
imperial spirit, so different from the 
lowliness of Curist, with its ‘ infallible 
Porn, the ‘ Apostolico-Roman _poly- 
theism,’ the veneration of the Saints, 
blind obedience, and apathetic devyo- 
tion,” we are told :— 

These things seem to have stifled all 
inwardness, and yet there are Christians 
still to be found in this Church, too, of the 
kind which the Gospel has awakened, 
earnest and loving, filled with joy and 
peace in God. ; 
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_ When Dr. Harnack comes to speak 
of Protestantism it is with enthusiasm 
of the essential principle of the Reforma- 
tion as a re-assertion of spiritual reli- 
gion. He is not daunted by the ready 
sneer at the many divisions of Pro- 
testantism. ‘‘ We want still more 
freedom,” he declares, ‘still greater 
individuality in utterance and in 
doctrine.” ‘‘ We want still more con- 
fidence in the inner strength and 
unifying power of the Gospel.” And 
he proceeds to point out the dangers of 
Protestantism as it exists at present in 
Germany, but in such a way as to 
furnish salutary lessons for this country 
also. The Protestant Church, he says, 
needs greater freedom, independent of 
State control. It needs to guard against 
bondage to the letter of Scripture, and 
the setting up of any “ orthodoxy” as 
the mark of the true Church. It needs 
also greater spontaneity and variety of 
activity in practical beneficence, in 
which it may well learn of the Roman 
Church. But in nothing else must 
lessons be taken in that quarter, for the 
Protestant Churches too readily tend to 
become churches of ordinance, doctrine, 
and ceremony, and that is not the 
Christianity of the Gospel. 

Thus, from first to last Dr. Harnacx 
shows what he takes to be the essen- 
tial meaning of Christianity, and the 
lectures conclude with the following 
eloquent testimony to the supreme 
worth of religion, which in Christianity 
has found its most perfect form :— 

It is religion, the love of God and neigh- 
bour, which gives life a meaning; know- 
ledge cannot do it. Let me, if you please, 
speak of my own experience, as one who 
for thirty years has taken an earnest 
interest in these things. Pure knowledge 
is a glorious thing, and woe to the man 
who holds it light or blunts his sense of it. 
But to the question, Whence, whither, and 
to what purpose, it- gives an answer to-day 
as little as it did two or three thousand 
years ago. It does, indeed, instruct us in 
facts; it detects inconsistencies; it links 
phenomena; it corrects the deceptions of 
sense and idea. But where and how the 
curve of the world and the curve of our 
own life begin—that curve of which it 
shows us only a section—and whither this 
curve leads, knowledge does not tell us. 
But if with a steady will we affirm the 
forces and the standards which on the 
summits of our inner life shine out as our 
highest good, nay, as our real self; if we 
are earnest and courageous enough to 
accept them as the great Reality, and 
direct our lives by them; and if we then 
look at the course of mankind’s history, 
follow its upward development, and search, 
in strenuous and patient service, for the 
communion of minds in it, we shall not 
faint in weariness and despair, but become 
certain of God, of the God whom Jesus 
Christ called his Father, and who is also 
our Father. 


Epitor’s Coane or Appress.—Corre- 
spondents are requested to note that 
after the 25th inst. the home address of 
the Rev. V. D. Davis will be 9, Nightin- 
gale-square, Balham, S.W. 
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THE KING’S ACCESSION. 


ADDRESS FROM THE BODY OF ENGLISH 
PRESBYTERIAN MINISTERS IN AND 
ABOUT THE CITIES OF LONDON AND 
WESTMINSTER. 


Tue Body of English Presbyterian 
Ministers, who on account of the 
intolerant treatment they received from 
their brethren on the ground of their 
Unitarian heresy withdrew in 1836 from 
the union of the ‘‘ Three Denominations,” 
retain their ancient privilege, as a 
separate body, of direct access to the 
Throne; and as on the occasion of the 
accession of Her late Majesty, Queen 
Victoria, and other national occasions 
affecting the People and the Throne, they 
have again exercised their privilege at the 
beginning of the new reign. 

On Tuesday at noon the King held a 
Court at St. James’s Palace to receive 
addresses from various bodies on his 
accession to the Throne. Addresses were 
presented by deputations from the 
Convocation of both Houses of the 
Provinces of Canterbury and York 
(headed by the. Archbishops), the 
Protestant Dissenting Ministers of the 
three Denominations, the Body of Eng- 
lish Presbyterian Ministers above 
mentioned, the Society of Friends and 
the University of London. His Majesty 
on the Throne received each deputation 
separately, and having heard the addresses, 
read his own replies. The Duke of 
Cornwall and York stood beside the 
Throne. 

The deputation of English Presby- 
terian Ministers, who proceeded from 
Dr. William’s Library to the Palace, 
consisted of the following:—The Revs. 
James Harwood and F. K. Freeston 
(secretaries), Dr. Mummery, F. Allen, 
W. G. Cadman, G. Carter, E. M. 
Daplyn, V. D. Davis, T. E. M. Edwards, 
A. Farquharson, L. J. Jones, H. S. 
Perris, W. C. Pope, F. W. Stanley, 
J. E. Stronge, F. Summers, J. Toye, and 
W. Wooding. 

The deputation having been introduced, 
the Rev. James Harwood, as senior secre- 
tary, read the following Address :— 


To THE 
Kine’s Mosr Excennent Maszsry. 


May it please Your Majesty, 

We, Your Majesty’s loyal subjects, the 
Body of English Presbyterian Ministers in 
and about the cities of London and West- 
minster, in the exercise of an ancient and 
much-cherished privelege, desire respect- 
fully to approach Your Majesty with the 
assurance of our profound sympathy in the 
loss you have sustained through the death 
of Your Majesty’s beloved and revered 
Mother, our late Sovereign Lady, Queen 
Victoria. 

Your sorrow is shared by the entire 
nation, and indeed by the whole world. 
The sympathy which our departed Queen 
so graciously manifested in the joys and 
sorrows of otbers, now flows back to the 
Members of the Royal House, who grieve 
for the loss of their dearly beloved Heaa. 
It is our earnest prayer that they, in their 
affliction, may be comforted by the 
Heavenly Father, through faith in Whose 
Infinite Wisdom and Goodness, Her late 
Majesty was upheld in Her many deep 
SOrrows. 

Even in the season of bereavement, we 
remember with devout gratitude to the 


Giver of every good and perfect gift, the 
many blessings which we have enjoyed 
through our late beloved Queen. We 
thankfully recall the noble example of 
domestic virtue by which She inspired 
the ever-growing affection of an eminently 
domestic people. We cherish the memory 
of those great traits in Her character 
which further ennobled Her exalted 
position:—Her deep piety, Her constant 
adherence to the methods of Constitu- 
tional Government, Her lofty principles, 
Her steadfast devotion to duty. To these 
qualities in Her are we largely indebted, 
not only for the marvellous progress which 
marked Her reign at Home, but also for 
the unexampled devotion manifested to 
Her Throne and Person in Her Empire 
beyond the Seas. Nor can we, as Pro- 
testant Dissenters, fail to acknowlege with 
special thankfulness, the progress in Civil 
and Religious Liberty, and the growing 
co-operation for the common good between 
men of all sects and creeds, which have 
been pre-eminent during Her reign. 

We desire to assure Your Majesty of 
our loyalty and earnest wishes on Your 
Accession to the Throne. Already for 
many years, you have manifested a deep 
and untiring interest in the welfare of 
the people, and have won for yourself a 
warm place in their regard, while your 
illustrious Consort, Queen Alexendra, long 
ago more than realised the affectionate 
hopes with which she was first welcomed 
in her adopted country. The happy 
anticipations thus created for the coming 
time are confirmed by the touching words 
you were pleased to address to the first 
Meeting of Your Majesty’s Privy Council, 
and also by the gracious messages to your 
People-at Home, in the Colonies, and in 
India. 

We look forward therefore with earnest 
hope to the future. We pray that the un- 
happy war in which our country is now 
engaged may be brought to a speedy ter- 
mination by a righteous and generous 
peace, and that, under the blessing of the 
King of Kings and the Lord of Lords, 
Your Majesty and your gracious Consort 
may together long be spared to enjoy the 
devoted attachment of a happy and loyal 
people. 

Signed on behalf of this meeting— 

Wiit1am Wooprne, Chairman. 
James Harwoop 
F. K. Freeston 


His Majesty received the Address from 
Mr. Harwood, and read the following 
reply :— 

HIS MAJESTY'’S REPLY. 

I thank you for your loyal and dutiful 
Address of congratulation upon my 
Accession and for your expressions of 
affection and admiration for My beloved 
Mother, and your participation in the 
general grief of My Subjects at Her loss. 

Be assured that it shall be My constant 
care to maintain Civil and Religious 
Libertyand Toleration ; and that the Queen 
and I will always endeavour to assist all 
who labour among My People for the 
progress of Truth, Morality and Peace. 


; Secretaries. 


The King having read his reply, handed 
itto Mr. Harwood, who then did obeisance, 
kissing the King’s hand. Dr. Mummery, 
as senior member of the Body present, 
and Mr. Freeston, as secretary with Mr. 
Harwood, also had the honour of being 
presented, and the Deputation then with- 
drew. 
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A LIVING CHURCH. 


Srm,—Revivals are not in the genius of 
our Faith. The average sober-minded 
Unitarian, if asked if he believed in 
Revivals would reply as Lord Brougham 
replied when asked if he believed in ghosts. 
“No,” said he, ‘I have seen too many of 
them.” Ay! God wot, we have seen too 
many of them—tbin, shadowy, dismal, 
hysterical things. Anyone who has had 
the good fortune to meet a Unitarian (not 
the person who beiieves that God is one 
and trembles, nor yet the person who 
believes that God is one and, alas! never 
dreams of trembling), instinctively feels 
how alien to the genus is revivalism. He 
lives and moves and has his being in his 
religion, and only does not seem to pray, 
because his every moment is prayerful. If 
we do not pray without ceasing, it were as 
well if we prayed not at all: coming 
spasmodically into the presence of God 
and only spasmodically remembering His 
presence is the soul-killing thing. Mr. 
Lummis has afforded us a golden oppor- 
tunity—which only such a wild whirling 
challenge would constrain us to avail our- 
selves of—of goimg on our knees in grati- 
tude to reveal our knowledge of the exist- 
ence in no scant numbers of good and 
saintly Unitarians whose names are in the 
Book of Choicest Life. Whether they 
prayed because they loved, or loved because 
they prayed, we hold it no concern of ours 
to publish. They are not zealous in the 
popular sense. It would probably lighten 
the ship and likewise save it if many 
“zealous” Unitarians were to jump over- 
board into the jaws of the reluctant whale. 
It would be sate to prophecy that they 
would be ultimately found sitting under 
juniper trees, still hot and hasty, and 
bandying high words with an all too 
merciful God. But far be it from us to 
jettison even such weighty ballast. When 
their “ism” is not on the tapis, they are the 
best of Samaritans, and pour into many a 
sad dog choice oil and wine, forgetful of 
their denominational vitriol and vinegar. 
But can it be that zealous and non- 
zealous alike, ‘‘ we lack religion ” “ and we 
want a name”? There was once a certain 
Cretan who did not indeed in his haste 
call all men liars, but as many as his 
island could hold. The islanders kept 
silence and pitilessly let. him impale him- 
self uponthesharp point of hisown slander. 
Now we are not pitiless, but say that Mr. 
Lummis at least does not lack religion. 
But perhaps Mr. Lummis is not a Unit- 
arian. Ah! There are people who con- 
sider Mr. Hugh Price Hughes a great 
Christian, as there are people who con- 
sider a whale a great fish, but no Natural 
Historian is under any such delusion. We 
want a name! ‘To say this of a com- 
munity conspicuous for its multitudinous 
names is the most unkindest cut of all. 
Tack religion indeed! Why the very 
multiplicity of its names testifies to the 
tenderness of the consciences of the 
men in this community. It was for the 
sake of truth so many names arose. 
It was because of a very genuine 
brotherhood that they were able to 
tolerate eachother’s differences, even the 
infinitesimal ones. How shall we respect 
punctilious truth, if we squeeze all the 
diversities into onename ? And into what 
name. The very high virtue, Intellectual 
Truth, which Mr, Lummis so highly and 
allegorically praises, has created the 
problem of Polyonymity, It would certainly 


be convenient if It or She could also solve 
it. Mr. Lummis’s own mountainous effort 
seems only to have produced the ridiculous 
mus “ Philalethian,”’ of which, or rather 
from which, he and we are safely 
delivered. And besides, evenif our charity, 
which beareth all things, had borne this, 
should we have been the only Philale- 
thians? Mr, C. J. Street, whom Mr. 
Lummis has caused to blaspheme in 
respect to (or disrespect to) Yorkshire, 
votes for the name “ Free Church,” and so 
would I as for the second best; but the 
best I hold would be the “Church of 
God,” not of course to be trumpeted 
abroad, nor put on notice boards, nor on 
heads of posters, but written in our 
hearts, as our esoteric name. Meantime 
as an exoteric name “Unitarian” will do 
very well, either for common under- 
standing or common misunderstanding. 
The world will call us Unitarian just 
because we don’t want to be so called, just 
as the world calls Quakers “ The Friends,” 
because they don’t wish to be called 
Quakers, and just as the world called the 
nations Christian because they ought not to 
be so called, being the least true and least 
appropriate name. It is to be feared the 
Nominalists will be the death of us. Our 
salvation lies with the Realists. Inwardly 
I call all good men Unitarians, on the 


principle which makes Frenchmen, 
Germans, &c, call great and good 
Englishmen perfect Frenchmen, or 


perfect Germans, &c. If they are great 
and good they will perceive the compli- 
ment; if they are not, it is immaterial 
whether they do or not. 

That which most takes my breath away 
is Mr. Lummis’s wild statement that we 
don’t specially stand for the doctrine of 
the Fatherhood of God and the brother- 
hood of men. How long have the other 
churches ceased consigning the vast 
majority of men to eternal or even 
temporal, torments? Wherein lay their 
testimony to the doctrine of the Father- 
hood of Godand the brotherhood of men? 
Tillyvally ! With all our faults we never 
were such wholesale fratricides as that 
implied. ‘Our cause” is the “ Gospel of 
Truth!’ We know that Gospel of Truth. 
“ A’ wears alock,” and keeps a key, and 


loves the exact sciences of Theology and 
Dogmatik. 
‘matter for eternal gratitude that the 
wisest and truest and sweetest of men 


What is truth? Is it not 


kept sublime silence, If he, then, why 
not we? Did not St. Chrysostom sum- 
marise Christianity in saying ‘Love and 
believe as you like”? And Paul in “If 
I know all mysteries and all knowledge 
.. + but have not love, I am nothing” ? 
“To seek and to save that which is lost,” 
is not this the soul and the body of Religion ? 
All intellectual pursuit of truth may then 
be in the nature of a God-sent recreation 
—for the pursuit of which a decent 
library, academic leisure, “ scholarly 
instincts,” and judicial training are a few 
indispensable prerequisites—as Marten- 
sen’s fascinating ‘“ Christliche Dogma- 
tik,” eg., is to me, almost persuading 


me to be a Trinitarian (through lack of |. 


judicial training doubtless)—but Nemo 
credit nisi volens. But whatever I might 
be persuaded into regarding as truth could 
give me no warrant for erecting it into “a 
cause.” Intellectual veracity let us by all 
means have, and the antecedent probability 
is that it will lead to a “Triennial Con- 
ference of This, That, and the Other.” Mr. 
Lummis may claim our gratitude “for 
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having raised a nice “ vigorous polemic” 
not entirely as is our ancient custom on 
the Name alone, but alse on the thing 
signified by the name. If to be a Unitarian 
means to “lack religion,” then the blas- 
phemous Q.E.D. of the enemy is at last 
established—that we preach a Negation. 
Well, this is famous, and hath been afore- 
time said or sung: “Our own familiar 
friend, which did eat of our bread, hath 
lifted up his heel against us.” For it was 
not an enemy that reproached us; then 
we could have borne it: neither was it he 
that hated us that did magnify himself 
against us; then we would have hid 
ourselves from him: but it was thou, a 
man our equal, our companion, and our 
familiar friend. E. L. H. Tuomas, 
——__+2.——_—. 


Str,—May I be permitted to protest 
against the continuance of the controversy 
which is taking place from week to week 
in the columns of your paper? ‘To discuss 
the domestic affairs of a religious com- 
munity in a public newspaper is not an 
edifying spectacle, and seems to me a 
proceeding which is calculated to do 
inestimable harm. ‘''he periodic appear- 
ance of these accusations is making the 
work of some of those who are engaged in 
the arduous task of building up new con- 
gregations increasingly difficult by supply- 
ing weapons to our opponents; and tends 
to depress the spirits and damp the 
enthusiasm of some of four best friends. 
These self-accusations have usually 
emanated from men who cannot be 
regarded as leaders amongst us or whose 
knowledge of the denomination is limited 
and imperfect. Their opinions, therefore, 
have no authority, and ought only to be 
regarded as personal views. In the pre~ 
sent instance the whole discussion has an 
appearance of unreality about it which 
renders it neither useful nor helpful. It 
seems to have been worked up. It did 
not arise spontaneously out of the deep 
feelings of our people. No responsible lay- 
man has been aroused to take part in 
it; and only one minister of standing has 
contributed anything to your columns in 
this connection. Under these circum- 
stances [am strongly of opinion the dis- 
cussion should be brought to a close with 
as little delay as possible. If the con- 
dition of our churches and our people be 
such as it is represented to be in the 
articles on ‘ Choose Life ”’—a condition of 
which no serious evidence is given by the 
writer of those articles—the proper place 
to consider it would be at a duly con- 
stituted private conference of responsible 
ministers and laymen, and not in the 
columns of a public print. From such a 
conference much good might be expected, 
and a new departure might be taken 
which would ‘strengthen our work in all 
parts of the country. J. E. Srronen. 

[When Mr. Stronge writes “No re- 
sponsible layman, &c.,” he forgets that 
one of the first to take part in the dis- 


‘cussion of Mr. Lummis’s article was Mr. 


Richard Robinson.—Ep. Inq. | 
———_- 6 0 o——= 


Srr,—lt is said that we who are known 
to others as Unitarians have no religion, 
that we should have no churches, and that 
we need a name that shall be at once free 
and catholic. 

It is not pleasant to be told this by 


those who are not of our household, but 


it is positively cruel of those who sit at the 


same table with us andengageinthe same — 
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might have brief reports from the several 
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work, aia for the same kind of hire, to be 


~ incessantly dinning this into our ears. 


Can you imagine anything that makes 
our work more difficult even with sympa- 
thetic supporters ? We are ina sinking 
ship—rotten and unseaworthy! If I were 
convinced of this, I would endeavour to 
leave her on the slimmest spar that came 
to my hand. Now, if it is true that we 
experience difficulty in retaining the ardent 
interest of those who think as we think, 
and give generously of their substance in 
support of our opinions, I maintain that 
we are engaged in a hopeless mission in 
seeking the salvation of those who are 
more or less antagonistic to us. 

During the four vears the Unitarian 
Church (it is known to residents as such, 
and is so spoken of by the worshippers) 
has been in existence here I have strongly 
advocated the purchase of Tur InquiRER 
by the members of the congregation. I 
have, and do, circulate in this youngest 
of our London places, where people meet 
once a week for worship, two or three 
dozen InquirErs, only to find that I am 
become the medium for disseminating 
ideas with which I cannot agree, and 
which absolutely contradict what I preach. 

Two clear instances come to my mind 
wherein earnest thoughtful men have 
ceased their inquiries at our church until 
they can discover from your pages that 
our denominational quarrels are over. 
Were I these men I would do as they are 
doing. 


do not need even a tremendous shaking 
up, but I contend that the proper persons 
to begin with are those ministers who see 
the necessity for a stir and an advance. 
The more timid ones will follow. When 
they are quite sure they are ready to start 
let them begin in their own pulpits. 
Then, Sir, with your permission, we 


camps every week. 
Aeery. W. CuynowretH Pope. 
Lewisham, 8.E. 
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Sir,—Mr. Lummis, like many another 
convert to Unitarianism, is gravely dis- 
satisfied with the present condition of the 
denomination. This dissatisfaction is 
expressed in some very vigorous reproof, 
and every Unitarian may profit by his 
general denunciations of want of religious 
fervour, &c. No doubt it is more religion 
and more life that we all want, and the 
Church ought to stand first. This is all 
good, and may do good, but when from 
generalities we come to proposals for 
reconstruction and reform, I entirely dis- 
agree-with Mr. Lummis. His courageous 
proposal to at once begin operations with 
the name may be magnificent, and it would 
certainly be war, but a more barren waste 
of our not too abundant energy could 
hardly be recommended. As hopelessly 
impracticable would be the attempt to 
make the present Triennial Conference 
annual. The most fatal flaw in Mr. 
Lummis’s reconstructive programme is 
his neglect of the District Associations, 
He ignores the fact that each of these has 
an annual meeting, and in considering his 
assets he makes no mention of them. 
He says:—‘We have our Conference 
Committee, and we have our Sunday- 
School Association, and we are to have 
our Union of Guilds.” Yes; and have we 
not our District Associations in which all 
the churches of a district are grouped 
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‘opinion. 
I am far from denying that Unitarians | 


and represented, Associations which should 
more and more dothe work of Presbyteries, 
strengthening the weak, guiding the 
unstable, advising those who require 
advice, bringing the force of a healthy 
public opinion to bear upon isolated 
churches which bereft of such a force are 
liable to some very erratic orbits? Let 
these Associations be strengthened in 
every way, for to be respected, and to do 
the work they are called upon to do, they 
must be strong, and I am convinced that 
this. is our true line of advance in 
organisation. 

No doubt, as Mr. Lummis says, “ We 
want a first-class review”; but L wonder 
whether he has made a calcuiation of the 
number of Unitarians who could, or would, 
support such anorgan. The truth is that 
the number of avowed Unitarians is con- 
stantly exaggerated. Their activity and 
influence is out of proportion to their 
number, and some of Mr. Lummis’s 
charges are rebutted by the simple fact 
that he is addressing a little band, and 
not a great host. The real supporters of 
our cause are few and scattered. It is 
easier to blame them than to enter into 
their peculiar difficulties; but Iam con- 
vinced that the best way to help them is 
to earnestly try to carry out that part of 
Dr. Martineau’s scheme which has proved 
practicable: to strengthen our District 
Associations. I am not without hope 
that .Mr. Lummis will be of the same 
Curment H. Pixs. 
Newport, I.W. 


BLACKFRIARS MISSION AND 
STAMFORD-STREET CHAPEL. 
ANNUAL MEETING. 


Tue Annual Meeting of the Blackfriars 
Mission and Stamford-street Chapel was 
held in the chapel on Wednesday evening, 
the chair being taken by Sir Joun T. 
Brunner, Bart., M.P. 

The report of the Committee, which was 
read by Mr. A. A. Tayumr, recorded steady 
progressive work, and referred to the loss 
of a good friend in the late Miss Lister, 
to whose thoughtful kindness they owed a 
legacy of £100. 

Mr. C.{E. Prarson read the Treasurer’s 
report and statement of accounts. Miss 
Lister’s legacy, and another of £50 from 
the late Mr. Stephen Busk, were recorded. 


The report stated that the meeting would 
be asked to authorise the purchase of the 
house adjoining the Chapel in Stamford- 
street, which would improve the value of the 
present premises and might be used as a 
residence for the minister or missionary, or 
for other purposes connected with the work, 
and could meanwhile be let. The price for 
the freehold was £700, towards which the 
two legacies (£150), a sum of £200 from the 
capital account of the Blackfriars Mission, 
and £150 given by Sir KE. Durning and Lady 
Lawrence and Miss J. Durning Smith were 
available. The offer, if accepted, must be 
taken up at once. 


Mr. Pearson added that it was to the 
thoughtfulness of their friend, Mr. S. S. 
Tayler, that they owed the opportunity of 
securing these additional premises for the 
mission. 

The accounts showed a balance of 
£26 10s. 7d. due to the treasurer in place 
of £10 7s. 10d. in hand, with which the 
year began ; that was chiefly due to two 
extra, but necessary, expenses of £24 10s. 
for a piano for the Girls’ Club, and 


‘£20 5s. 2d. for a lantern and its electric 


installation, used for lectures and lantern 


services. 
The Rev. Frepertc Atnen then read 
extracts from the Minister’s report. 


The report noted a slight increase in the 
attendances at Sunday services, and spoke 


of the good results of the monthly church 


parade service of No. 


1 company cf the 
Boys’ Own Brigade. 


It spoke of the great 


need of more teachers in the Sunday-school, 
and of more visitors to collect for the Provi- 


dent Bank. During the year £857 7s. had 
been collected from 1,290 depositors, the 


highest figures yet reached during the 


fifteen years of the Bank’s existence. The 
mothers’ meeting had considerably in- 
creased, but the work of the Country Cot- 
tage had been partially in abeyance, 
because the house at Raynes Park had to 
be given up ahd another had not yet been 
found. The children’s happy evenings, the 
clubs for young women, girls, young men 
and boys, the gymnasium and ambulance 
classes, the Band of Hope and Mercy, had 
all been doing admirable work. The 
pleasant Saturday evenings for the people 
had been changed with good effect to a 
Monday meeting under the name of the 
Social Institute. The report concluded 
with a very earnest appeal for more 
workers. 

The CuarrMan, in moving the adoption 
of the reports, said that as he had read 
over their weekly calendar it had given 
him a pleasant sensation of warmth. It 
showed an amount of work, of sympathy, 
of self-denial, which had given him very 
great pleasure, which was further in- 
creased by the details of the work carried 
on. He noted in the first place the ad- 
mirable work of the Provident Bank, and 
he would again call their attention to the 
words which Mr. Allen used in his report 
speaking of the Bank, “in which the in- 
valuable labours of the visitor-collectors 
achieve so much, not alone in inducing 
habits of thrift, but also in brightening 
and encouraging many who are hard 
pressed in the battle of life’? That 
touched him very deeply, and if there were 
nothing else in the report he should still be 
there to wish them God-speed in the work. 
He was reminded of work of the same 
character carried on in a more systematic 
way by the people of Germany, as, e.g., in 
Darmstadt, where the organisation of the 
friends of the poor was half official aud half 
voluntary. The whole town was divided 
into very small districts, with a captain at 
the head of each, who had about ten 
families under his care. It was his duty 
regularly to visit them, never to give 
money, but always to give human sym- 
pathy; and that organisation in Darm- 
stadt and other plaees was of great value 
not only is raising the material condition 
of the people, but also their happiness in 
life. It was pleasant to find them doing 
sunilar work at that mission. 

He then referred with satisfaction to 
the library aud the Band of Hope; also 
to the cooking class, which was another 
Band of Hope—for the future busbands ; 
the gymnasium and the ambulance classes, 
which were greatly to be encouraged ; and 
finally to the free legal advice offered on 
Friday evening, which was a great service 
rendered to the poor. He congratulated” 
them on inducing the slate clubs to meet 
there rather than in a public house, and 
urged them to induce other societies to 
follow the same course. 

He referred to the address presented to 
the King on the previous day by the body 
of English Presbyterian ministers and 
His Majesty’s reply, particularly to the 
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King’s assurance that he would maintain 
civil and religious liberty and toleration, 
and that he and the Queen would always 
endeavour to assist all who laboured 
among the people for the progress of 
truth, morality, and peace. Both address 
and reply, Sir John thought, they would 
do well to place upon their walls that their 
children and grandchildren might be 
reminded of what the King had said at 
the beginning of his reign; and he asked 
to be allowed to bear the cost of such a 
commemoration. He further said that he 
should be glad to follow the example of 
his friends Sir E. Durning Lawrence and 
Lady Lawrence and Miss Durning Smith 
in helping to provide for the purchase of 
the house to which reference had been 
made. ‘ 

The Rev. T. E. M. Epwarps seconded 
the resolution, and expressed his great 
interest in the work going on there amid 
great changes in the neigbourhood. The 
prevalent religious indifference in all 
classes made their work very difficult, but 
Whatever might be done by changed 
material conditions for social amelioration 
he was convinced that nothing would so 
effectually remedy the evils from which 
the people suffered as the wide diffusion 
of religious principle. That was the great 
work of their mission and their church ; 
only they must have more workers. So 
many of the members of their churches 
seemed to be simply ornamental or mem- 
bers only for their own advantage; their 
need was of members who would work for 
others. 

The resolution having been unanimously 


passed, the Rev. W. G. Capman moved the 


appointment of the Committee with Messrs. 
C. F. Pearson and W.S. Tayler as_trea- 
surers, and A. H. Biggs and A. A. Tayler 
as secretaries. From experience of his own 
work at Mansford-street, he spoke with 
earnest sympathy of the work at Stamford- 
street, especially emphasising the value of 
the Provident work. And altogether, 
however little result they might see, he 
was convinced that the work of their 
missions must tell, and the seed they had 
sown would spring up inmany ways. This 
had been brought home to him that very 
day by the warm tributes he had heard in 
his district to the memory of the late Mr. 
Corkran. They could not tell how far 
their influence would go. 

The resolution was seconded by Mr. J. 
SupBery, and carried, after which the 
Rev. W. CopELanp Bowir moved a resolu- 
tion authorising the purchase of the house 
adjoining the mission for £700, directing 
that amount to be raised by donations or 
other means, and the premises to be con- 
veyed to trustees on an open-trust for 
religious or educational purposes. The 
value of such a house, which might be 
used for resident workers, would be very 
great, for he was convinced that it was 
only by personal contact that they would 
reach the people. Mr.Corkran he thought 
of as the ideal missionary, with not only 
a kind heart, but a clear head; he never 
allowed his feelings to run away with him 
so that he lost mental grasp of a situation. 
That was the type of man needed for their 
work. 

The resolution was seconded by the Rev. 
V. D. Davis and carried, after which a 
vote of thanks to Mr. Allen and all the 
workers was passed on the motion of Mr. 
Epwarp Warren, seconded by Mr. W. A. 
ABRAHAM, and a voteof thanks tothe Chair, 
moved by Mr. Pearson, seconded by Mr. 


S.S. Tavter and supported by the Rev. 
F. Atuen, brought the business to a close. 
Mr. Allen referred to some instances of 
intolerence in the district, which he was 
determined to expose. Children attend- 
ing their school and members of the Boys’ 
Own Brigade had been interfered with 
and warned of the danger of attending 
such a place. Aspersions were cast on 
their character against which they must 
protest. They were trying to do a good 
Christian work, and had the right to stand 
up for what they believed to be the truth. 

The meeting was concluded with a hymn 
and benediction. 


SALVATIONISTS AND UNITARIANS 
WORSHIP TOGETHER. 


A MEETING probably unique in the ex- 
perience of our churches was held in the 
Upper Brook-street Free Church, Man- 
chester, on Sunday afternoon last. Lec- 
tures are given every Sunday afternoon 
by Mr. Peach on social or moral questions, 
but on Sunday last, in place of the usual 
lecture, a joint meeting was held with the 
Salvation Army. The Army marched up 
to the church in its usual formation with 
band and banners, and the church was 
well filled with a congregation in which 
Salvation bonnets or bright jerseys alter- 
nated with the more solemn suits of our 
Free Churchmen. Mr. Peach took the 
chair, and the meeting opened with a 
hymn, after which Ensign Weston offered 
prayer, during which the church echoed 
with unusual cries of “Amen” and 
“ Hallelujah.” Mr. Peach, in introducing 
the {speaker, welcomed their neighbours 
and comrades of the Army as fellow- 
seekers after God and fellow-servants of 
Christ. They of the Free Church tried 
to do their part in practical redemptive 
work, but they also, in those afternoon 
meetings, tried mainly to find out the 
causes of things. Still they had the 
heartiest goodwill towards those who 
attacked with such conspicuous courage 
the consequences of our disjointed social 
system. 

Adjutant Woodrow then spoke on the 
social work of the Army. At first, in 
deference to the supposed conventions of 
the “Church,” he spoke from notes. 
Gathering however as he went on the 
assurance of general sympathy he began 
to feel more at home with us, and finally 
abandoning his notes he gave us a splendid 
full-toned and eloquent address. Ignoring 
theological differences he went to the root 
of the matter, declaring that “ man build- 
ing” was the common work of the Army 
and the Churches. But in the levels in 
which the Army worked this could not be 
attempted when the way to the soul was 
barred by destitution and misery. And 
so they tried to give “the man” a chance 
by first satisfying physical wants. He 
then sketched the vast redemptive 
machinery which the Army has brought 
into existence — shelters, slum corps, 
labour yards, homes, orphanages, colonies, 
&¢c., until even we sober Free Churchmen 
could hardly avoid shouting “ Praise 
God,” as our hearts moved responsive to 
the splendid story. It was a grand time, 
and it did us all good. ° 

We gave them a good collection for 
their self-denial fund, and we sang the 
closing hymn as we all too rarely sing, and 
then Mr. Peach gave the Benediction, and 
the two forces separated and went their 
several ways, but with a deep feeling that 


after all we were all members of one 
greater army, which includes all who love 
the right and strive to serve their day and 
generation as they are able. CrP, 


PROVINCIAL LETTER. 


LONDON AND THE SOUTH 
EASTERN COUNTIES. 


As an Assembly of churches, we are 
banded together for the overthrow of 
error, for the propagation of the truth, 
aud for the culture of religious fellow- 
ship. To accomplish these results. will 
require a large amount of patient and 
earnest work, as well as the exercise of 
an unwavering faith. If, therefore, we 
would not suffer the spirit of hopefulness 
to languish, we must keep before our 
minds continually the fact, that the 
struggle will, in the very nature of things, 
be a long and protracted one. With 
Jeremiah, we have to pull down as well 
as build up, to build up as well as pull 
down. Destruction is a process as well as 
construction, and often a long and tedious 
process. Like Colonial settlers, we have 
a great deal of ground to clear of noxious 
weeds and theological growths that have 
turned the fair field of truth into a wilder- 
ness of error. Like men who lay the 
foundations of a breakwater in the sea, and 
fling tons of rock and months of toil into 
the deep, having nothing to show but their 
horny hands and tanned faces, so we 
must expect to work long and patiently 
before we shall see much fruit of our 
labour. But as, after a time, the huge 
granite wall heaves its rugged shoulders 
out of the sea and by service as a perfect 
breakwater explains and justifies the 
hidden work of the past, so by and by 
the walls of a noble Christian edifice will 
rise out of the deep to explain and justify 
all our present and plodding toil. As, 
therefore, we look round upon our churches 
and discover but little evidence of out- 
ward success, we have no reason to be dis- 
couraged ; for the greatest and best of all 
work is, as a rule, gradually and slowly 
developed. Growths that are rapid are 
apt to partake of the nature of mush- 
rooms; but solid growths take time to 
mature. 

And then we must remember that the 
position we occupy is not one which 
attracts the popular favour. The strongest 
possible prejudices have been created 
against us and our teaching. We have to 
confess that at present we are in a 
minority, when compared with orthodox 
churches. Perhaps we ought not to 
expect anything else. If we appeal to 
history, we shall discover that the leaders 
of every progressive movement have for a 
time been obliged to stand almost alone, 
The special mission we have to fulfil 
differs ‘from that of orthodox churches. 
It is when we lose sight of our peculiar 
position as the friends of Liberal Religious 
thought, and place ourselves side by side 
with other churches, that we are apt to be 
discouraged. As organised churches we 
may be numerically weak ; but asa power for 
Truth and Righteousness, as an influence 
leavening the religious world with broader 
sympathies and nobler conceptions of the 
Divine purposes, we are strong where 
sometimes we least suspect it. When we 
think how the principles for which we 
stand are spreading throughout society, 
we have every reason to “ thank God and 
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take courage.” In so-called orthodox 
churches, the old theology has given place: 
to the new, so that many of the advanced 
thinkers are able to find, to some extent, 
what they require in the churches where 
they have grown up. This keeps many 
whose sympathies are with us from joining 
our organisations. If, therefore, the 
churches are steadily, though slowly, 
moving our way, we ought to be en- 
couraged. We rejoice that this Liberal- 
ism is so rapidly growing outside our own 
community, although it ignores the name 
which is regarded as its synonym. We 
should have been better pleased if men 
were a little more consistent and identified 
themselves with those churches whose 
creeds and articles of faith do not contra- 
dict their deepest and truest convictions. 
We would not for a moment try to check 
this growth of a Liberal orthodoxy, but 
we may at least urge the duty of consis- 
tency and honesty. 

I have been lately much impressed with 
the need of enforcing the duty upon those 
who no longer accept the old creeds, for in 
our efforts to establish new centres of 
Liberal Religious thought we find that 
while many acknowledge that our religious 
teaching is the only one which commends 
itself to their reason and conscience, they 
hesitate to take any step which would 
identify them with a movement which at 
present is under the ban of the 
popular churches. At Sydenham we had 
proof of this. At one time it seemed 
that the interest excited by our special ser- 
vices would lead toa permanent fellowship 
being established; but social considera- 
tions and other influences were allowed to 
gain the ascendancy, so that for the pre- 
sent we have discontinued the mission, 
leaving the good seed we have scattered to 
an invisible husbandry. In all Forward 
Movement efforts their success depends 
very much upon having a nucleus of 
earnest and enthusiastic men, who will 
take the local responsibility of the work, 
and who are willing to make a little per- 
sonal sacrifice in order to enlist the pre- 
sence and sympathy of others. But, un- 
fortunately, it seems as if liberal religion 
tends to.make some of its disciples so 
liberal that they are utterly indifferent as 
to what others think on the great verities 
of religion. 

The future of our churches will be 
largely determined by the efforts we now 
make to strengthen existing organisations, 
and to extend the sphere of our influence. 
In visiting the various churches of the 
Assembly I am everywhere confronted 
with the difficulty that is experienced in 
getting helpers for church work. The 
majority of our members prefer to be like 
sleeping partners of a firm, in whose 
transactions they take no active part, but 
they like to share the credit of success, if 
there should be any, and ascribe to them- 
selves no blame if there should be failure. 
A charch’s prosperity ought not to depend 
upon the efforts of a few, but on the co- 
operation of all its members. 

Another matter which demands serious 
consideration is the question which affects 
the position of our ministers. I am not 
sure that some of our churches quite 
realise their obligation to loyally and 
efficiently provide for their, pecuniary 
maintenance. The instances are not a 
few in which support confessedly in- 
adequate is rendered by congregations 
that are small and poor, but which, though 
small and poor, have among them some 


who might without much effort or sacri- 
fice make that provision more adequate. 
Every church should consistently and 
intelligently understand that “the labourer 
is worthy of his hire,” and should see that 
he receives it. There are those in every 
congregation who could be more generous, 
and would be, if they were only rightly 
approached. It has often been found that 
the matter has never been properly put 
before them by those who might have a 
reasonable hope of persuading or shaming 
them into a better way. In some cases it 
might be an advantage if the representa- 
tives of churches in a district could meet, 
and by mutual consent devise liberal 
things and quicken the sentiment of 
Christian equity towards the ministry. If 
any peopleought to beliberal in their giving, 
it is those who glory in their liberal faith. 
Is this so? An appeal to the lists of our 
subscribers will answer that question. 

We have also to face the fact that we 
are losing many of our ‘young people. 
Why are welosing them? Partly because 
they are not early enlisted in the ranks of 
workers, and led to take a personal interest 
in the prosperity of the church of their 
fathers; and partly because our services 
are often a weariness to the flesh and a 
crucifixion to the spirit. George Eliot, the 
great novelist, once described a lady’s 
playing of the piano as “correct, but 
wooden,” there was no soul init. And so 
our services may be very correct, but 
devoid of spiritual power. Worship we 
know is divine, but there is nothing very 
divine in the way in which some of our 
services are conducted. Depend upon it, 
if we are to go forward as churches, we 
must get rid of the conventionalism which 
prevails, and seek to meet the growing 
needs by new departures, by modes and 
methods born of the times and adapted to 
the times. 

A more frequent interchange of pulpit 
ministrations would bea real advantage to 
our churches. It would help to break the 
monotony of always listening to one man’s 
voice, and also give an opportunity for 
having truth presented from another 
man’s standpoint. At the same time it 
would to some extent destroy that sense of 
isolation which some of our churches feel 
so deeply, because of the geographical 
distance which separates them from each 
other. The Provincial Assembly has 
urged this upon the churches from time to 
time, but this year it has made a definite 
proposal that on the 24th of the present 
month there should be throughout the 
province a simultaneous “exchange of 
pulpits,” and it is hoped that the churches 
will act upon the suggestion, and thus 
strengthen the feeling of unity which 
exists among them. Since my last letter 
the only change which has to be recorded is 
that in connection with the church at 
Lewes. The Rev. T. Gorton, who has 
held the pastorate for the past four years, 
has tendered his resignation, which takes 
effect at the end of the month. The 
church at Reading is still vacant, and 
presents a fine opening for an able and 
energetic minister. 

T. E. M. Epwarps. 
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NEWS FROM THE CHURCHES. 
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[Notices and Reports for this Department should 
be as brief as possible, and be sent in by Thursday 
Morning.) 

eee 

Aberdare: Highland-place.—Tho annual 
meeting of the congregation was held on Thursday, 
Feb. 28, the Treasurer of the Church, Lieut.-Colonel 
Thomas Phillips, presiding over a fair gathering of 
subscribers and friends. The secretary read bis 
report, which recited that the pulpit was again 
vacant. The number of subscribers were two less 
than the previous year, and the balance due to the 
treasurer had been reduced by over £12. There 
were over sixty names on the Sunday-school 
register, and the average attendance had been 
thirty-nine, an increase of five over the previous 
year. Hopes were expressed that a minister would 
soon be obtained, and the question of appointing 
new trustees was left to the Church Committee. 
A small Committee was also appointed to prepare 
an estimate for the renovation of the church and 
school buildings. The officers for 1901 were then 
appointed, and thanks were accorded to Messrs, R. 
L. Berry and D. H. Smith for their services in the 
pulpit during the past year. 

Atherton (Chowbent Chapel).—During the 
autumn of last year, on the motion of Mr. Charles 
Eckersley, seconded by Mr. J. Yearnshaw, the 
Council of the Congregation, which includes all 
committees.and officials, and is representive of all 
the institutions connected with the chapel and 
schools, passed unanimously the following resolu- 
tion :—“That we ask our minister to further 
enrich our chapel services by preparing or provid- 
ing in addition to the hymns and chants, such 
other forms in keeping with our faith, as, in his 
judgment, will tend to make our public worship 
still more devotional and congregational, and 
educate our children and young people who come 


to chapel, into the habit and spirit of worship.” 


The Rev. J. J. Wright ultimately recommended the 
“ Seven Services’ recently issued by the British 
and Foreign Unitarian Association, and these ser- 
vices, now some time in use, have given general 
satisfaction in the ways desired by the resolution. 
Bradford.—A bazaar in aid of the funds of 
Chapel-lane Chapel, Bradford, was opened on 
Thursday, Feb. 28, in the adjoining Channing Hall, 
by the Mayor of Bradford (Mr. W. C. Lupton), who 
was accompanied by the Mayoress. Mr, Byron 
Boothroyd, who took the chair, in introducing the 
Mayor, remarked that Channing Hall was opened 
nearly two years ago, and in the same year the 
entire debt was discharged. Since then it had been 
found necessary {0 repair the chapel structure, and 
the aim of the present effort was to wipe off the 
debt thus incurred. He was glad to say that 
everything connected with the place was in a 
prosperous condition, and during the past few 
years the congregation had more than doubled. 
He welcomed the Mayor and Mayoress, and com- 
mented on his Worship’s catholicity of spirit in 
patronising that gathering. The Mayor said he 
well remembered the old building, which was the 
predecessor of that one ; indeed, in his young days 
he had-often committed trespass on its premises. 
Many of his friends had been connected with the 
place, and he held it in deep reverence. In con- 
clusion, he remarked that it was the second place 
of worship in the town in point of respectability, 
for only the Parish Church could show a longer 
record of continuous ministry. On the motion of 
Mr. Pesel, seconded by Miss Hudson, a vote of 
thanks was accorded to the Mayor and Mayoress. 
On Friday the opening ceremony was performed by 
Miss Hudson, the chair being occupied by the 
minister. In the course of a very able and earnest 
address, Miss Hudson emphasised the need of more 
personal consecration to religion on the part of 
men, The work of the minister would be much 
pleasanter and more fruitful if he were aided in his 
labours by a band of reliable middle-aged men, 
whose example younger men and youths would be 
disposed to follow. Miss Hudson was heartily 
thanked for her adaress. Oa Saturday, March 2, Mr. 
J. G. Slater took the chair, and the Key. Charles 
Hargrove declared the sale open. As a consider- 
able quantity of goods remained unsold at the 
elcse of the third day, it was decided to continue 


ABERYSTWYTH 


(‘‘ The Biarritz of Wales ’’) 


Is highly recommended for invalids. It possesres the most 
equable temperature, its shore being swept by the Gulf 
Stream and the 8.W. breezes of the Atlantic. ‘Ihe drain- 
age is perfect, and the town is supplied with the purest 
waterfrom Plynlimmon. The late Sir James Clarke, M.P., 
says: “A fortnight in Aberystwyth is equivalent to a 
month’s residence in most watering places,’ Guides on 
application to the Town Clerk 
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the bazaar on Monday, March 4, when, despite the 
inclemency of the weather, agoodly number of our 
friends were in attendance. Throughout, the 
bazaar was much marred by the unfavourable 
weather, but the promoters consider the financial 
result, about £280, highly satisfactory, especially 
when itis borne in mind that it is only sixteen 
months since the congregation raised £550 by a 
similar effort. 

Dunamurry.—The annual congregational meeting 
was held on the 11th inst,, and passed off satisfac- 
torily. The meeting-house has just been renovated, 
and a number of most useful improvements have 
been effected on the congregational property. On 
Sunday, the 24th inst., the re-opening services will 
be held, when Principal Gordon, of Manchester, 
will officiate both morning and evening, and collec- 
tions will be made on behalf of the improvement 
fund, 

Halifax.—The report of a presentation by the 
congregation of Northgate-end Chapel to the Rev. 
F. E. Millson, we are obliged, by an aggravating 
mishap, to hold over until next week. 

Lewes (Resignation).—The Rev. T. Gorton, 
who has held the pastorate at Westgate Chapel 
during the past four years, has tendered his resig- 
natioa, The pulpit will be vacant at the beginning 
of April. 

London : 
tional meeting of the Avondale-road Church was 
held on Tuesday evening, under the presidency of 
the Rey. G. Carter, when there was a large attend- 
ance of members. Reports were rendered by the 
church secretary and the treasurer, as also by the 
secretaries of the affiliated societies. Amid much 
that was otherwise encouraging, the serious fact 
was revealed that the church is still struggling with 
financial difficulties, for the amount raised during 
the past year—between £140 and £150—falls 
short by over £20 of the treasurer’s requirement 
to balance accounts. Three new members had 
joined since the last quarterly meeting, when six 
were welcomed, The proceedings were prolonged 
to a late hour in deliberation over various sugges- 
tions for the management of church affairs, 
including a proposal to enlist the services of ladies 
to a larger extent than haz hitherto prevailed. 

Preston.—The annual tea and meeting of the 
congregation worshipping at Percy-street Chapel, 
held on 7th inst., was not quite the success of pre- 
vious years, but this, no doubt, was due to a variety 
of causes, not the least of which was an alteration 
from the date originally fixed. Mr. D. Mayor, who 
was in the chair, said that he felt there had been a 
deepening of the spiritual life in the congregation 
since Mr, Anderton took up his ministry not quite 
twelve months ago. He referred to the faith they 
at that chapel held; the fatherhood of God, the 
brotherhood of man, and a belief in Eternal life ; 
that was a creed worth living for, and one of ser- 
vice to the world at large. He expressed a hope 
that his hearers would place themselves in a recipient 
frame of mind and then they would get great good 
from Mr. Anderton’s teachings. Mr. T. Parkinson, 
the chapel treasurer, made a financial statement, 
showing that the past twelve months had been 
successtul, for the income from pew rents had 
been some £10 more than any year for some time 
past. The Rey. N. Anderton, who was enthusiasti- 
cally received, after speaking of the difference he 
had found in working with a congregation like that 
at Preston, compared with Bank-street, Bolton, 
said they in Preston suffered from isolation ; 
isolation due partly to their geographical situation, 
but due also to their lack of interest in their work 
and in the work and doings of the denomination in 
general, What was required in Preston was an 
arousing, more active interest in their work and the 
work of the denomination. He had, he was glad 
to say, noticed improvement in this direction, and 
he hoped they would keep on in the good path 
entered upon, The proceedings of the evening 
were enlivened by glees from the chapel choir, 
songs from Miss Cissie Mazor, and recitals, includ- 
ing a scene from The Rivals, by Mrs. M‘Keague, 

Richmond.—The Rev. £. M. Daplyn is to con- 
duct special services in the Ormond road Church 
every evening next week, from Monday the 18th to 
Friday, the 22nd inst., inclusive. The services are 
to begin at 8 pm. A bill making this announce- 
mentends with the following invitation:—“ You 
are cordially invited t» come to these services, 
Make an effort and spare the time to come. 
Whatever may be your religious opinions, or even 
if you have no religious opinions, come, and let us 
try together to get some hold on the essentials of 
all religion ; and to realise our common relation 
to our Father in heaven, That will bring to our 
lives both strength and gladness,” 

Rotherham.—On Tuesday week the Rey. E. I. 
Fripp, of Mansfield, lectured for the Church of Oar 
Father Literary and Social Union on “ Robinson 
Crusoe and Defoe,” The chair was taken by “Mr. 


Peckham.—The annual congrega-- 


Councillor Winter, a Wesleyan local preacher. The 
Rey. W. Stephens, in seconding a vote of thanks to 
the chairman, said that the lecture was the last of a 
successful course, and he thought it had been the 
most successful of all. 

South Shields.—On Sunday evening Mr. Thomas 
Paxton, who is in charge of Unity Church, preached 
on “Christianity and War.” An abstract of the 
sermon appeared in a local paper. 

Whitchurch.—On Wednesday evening, March 6, 
Mr. Nichard Robinson, hon. sec. of the Liverpool 
Branch of the South African Conciliation Com- 
mittee, lectured in the schoolroom of the Church of 
the Saviour, on “The Causes of the War.” The 
Rey. W. F. Turland took the chair, and said that 
whatever different views they might hold, they 


claimed in this country freedom of utterance, and | 


he was sure Mr. Robinson would receive a patient 
and generous hearing.» The lecturer dealt at length 
with the events which had led up to the war, and 
denounced the action of leading statesmen in this 
country, who, in his opinion, were responsible for 
the waste of money and human life, and the misery 
and suffering which had resulted, At the conclusion, 
a vote of thanks to Mr. Robinson was carried by 
acclamation, 


CALENDAR. 
SUNDAY, March 17, 


gs It is requested that notice of any alteration 
in the Calendar be sent to the Publisher not 
later than Thursday Afternoon. 


Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 
11 a.m. and 7 p.M.; 7 P.M., Lantern Service, 
“Other Parables of Jesus,” Rev. FREDERIC 
ALLEN. Monday, 8.15 p.m., Lantern Pictures, 
* A Vis't to Florence,” Rev. F. W. STANLEY, 

Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Eifra-road, 
11 am., and 7 P.m., Rev. F. W. STANLEY. 

Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley-rd., West 
Croydon, 114.M.and7 P.M.,, Rev. J, Pace Hopps. 

Deptford, Church-street, 11.15 a.m. and 6,30 P.m., 
Rev. A. J. MARCHANT, 

Essex Church, The Mall, Notting-hill-gate, 11 a.m., 
Rev. Frank K. FREESTON, 

Forest-gate, corner of Dunbar-road, Upton-lane, 
11 a.m. and 6.30 p.m., Rev, H, W. Perris. 
Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham-place, 
11 a.M. and 7 p.m., Rev. R. H. U. Bioor. 
Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11.15 a.m., Rev. 
S. Farrineton, and 7 p.m, Rev. Epaar 

Daptyn. Children’s Class, 12.30. 

Highgate Hill, Unitarian Christian Church, 11 a.m, 
and 7 p.M., Rev. G. V. Crook. “s 

Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 a.m. 
and 7 P.M., Rev. G. Dawes Hicks, M.A., Ph.D. 

Kentish Town, Clarence-road, N.W., 11 a.M., 
“* Some Certainties of Religion,” 7 P.m., “ Count 
Tolstoi: his Excommunication,” Rev. ALEx- 
ANDER FaRQUHARSON, 

Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 a.M. and 7 P.M., Rey, J. E. 
STRONGE. 

Lewisham, UnitarianChristian Church High-street 
11 a.m, and 7 p.M., Rev. W. CHYNOWETH POPE. 


OuR 


Little Portland-street Chapel, 11.15 a.m., Rev. |. 


Storrorp A. Brooxg, M.A., and 7 p.m, Rey. 
H. 8. Perris, M.A. 

Mansford-street Churchand Mission, Bethnal Green 
11 a.M. and 7 p.M., “ Memorial Service: C. L. 
Corkran,” Rev. W. G. CADMAN, 

Peekham, Avondale-road, 11 a.m, and 6.30 P.M. 
Rev. G. Carter. 

Plumstead, Common-road Unitarian Church, 11 A.M, 
and 6,30 p.m., Rey. L. JENKINS JONES. 

Richmond, Free Church, Ormond-road, 11.15 a.m., 
Rev. Epaar Dapiyn, and 7 P.M., Rey. S. 
FARRINGTON. 

Stepney-Green, College Chapel, 11 a.m., P. W. 
Ames, F.R.S.L., and 7 eM., Mr. T. Exiror. 
Stoke Newington, The Green, 11.15 a.m. and 7 P.M., 

Rev. W. Woonprna, B.A. 

Stratford, West Ham-lane Unitarian Church 114.m., 
Mr, W. J. Hawkins, and 6.30 p.m., Mr. P. W. 
AMEs, 

Wandsworth, Unitarian Christian Church, Hast-hill, 
11 a.M. and 7 p.m., Rev. W. G. Tarrant, B.A. 


Wood Green, Unity Hall, 11 a.m. and 7 p.m., Rey. 


Dr, Mummery, 
——————_»—______. 


PROVINCIAL, 

Batu, Trim-street Chapel, 11 a.m. and 6,30 P.m., 

: Rev. F. H. Jonus. : 

BrprorD, Library (side room), 11.15 a.m., Rev. 
Rowbanpd HI, 

BLACKPOOL, Bauks-street, North Shore, 10.46 a.y, 
and 6.30 p.m., Rey. Davip Davis. 

BLACKPOOL, Unitarian Church, Masonic Hall, South 
Shore, 11 and 6.30, ‘ 


Bootie, Free Chureh Hall, Stanley-road, 11 a.m, 


and 6,30 p.M., Rey, J. Mortay Minis, 


BourNEMOUTH, Unitarian Church, West-hill-road: 
11 a.M. and 7 P.M., Rev. C. C. Cox. 

BRADFORD, Chapel-lane Chapel, 10.30 a.M., Rev. 
E. Cerepia Jonzs M.A., and 6.30 p.m, Rev. 
W. H. Davies. 

Briauton, Christ Church(FreeChristian),New-road 
North-st., 11 and 7 p.m., Rev, H, M, Livens. 

Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 11 a.M, and 
7 ~.M., Rev. G. STREET. 

CanTERBuRY, Ancient Chapel Blackfriars, 11 4.M., 
Mr, J. R. Macpona.p, 

Dgau and WaLMgR, Free Christian Church, High- 
st., 11 a.M. and 6.30 P.M., Rev. T. SHAKSPEARE, 

Dover, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 11 a.m. 
and 6.30 p.m., Rev. 8. BuRRows. 


| EasTsourng, Gildridge Hotel, 11 a.m. and 6,30 P.M. 


Rey. G. St. Carr, 

GurtprorD, Ward-street Church, 11 a.M. and 
6.30 p.m., Rev. E. S, Lane BUCKLAND, 

HorsHaM, Free Christian Church, Worthing-road, 
11 a.m. and 6.30P.m., Rev. J. J. MARTEN. 

Leeps, Mill Hill, 10.45 a.m. and 6.80 v.m., Rev, C. 
Harcrove, M.A 

LiscarD, Memorial Church, Manor-road, 11 a.™., 
and 6,30 P.m., Rev. JouN McDOWELL. 

LivERPOOL, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 a.m, 
and 6.30 p.m., Rev. J. Harwoop, B.A. 

LivErrooL, Hope-street Church, 11 a.M., Rev. 
R. A, Armstrona, B.A., and 6.80 P.M, Rev. J.J. 
THORNTON. ; 

LIVERPOOL, Ullet-road Sefton Park, 11 a.m and 
6.30 p.M., Rev. Dr. Kixrn, ‘ What the Apostle 
Paul did for Christianity.” 

MancHESTER, Strangeways, 10.80 a.m. and 6.30 
P.M., Rev. W. R. SHANKS. 

Nezwrort, Isle of Wight 11 a.m.and 6.30 P.M., Rev. 
CLEMENT E. PIKE. 

Oxrorp, Manchester College, 11.80 a.m., Rev. C. B. 
Upton, B.A., B.Sc. 

PortsmoutTH, General Baptist Chapel, St. Thomas- 
street, 6.45 p.m., Mr. THomas Bonn, 

PortsMouTH, High-street Chapel, 11 a.m and 
6.45 p.m., Mr. G. Cosrns Prior. 

RooHDALE, Blackwater-street, 10,30 a.m., Rev. T. P. 

' SPEDDING, and 6 P.M. 

SoarsorouaH, Westborough, 10,45 a.m. and 7 P.M., 
Rev. W. STEPHENS. 

SipmoutH, Old Meeting, High-street, 11 a.m, and 
6.30 P.m., Rev. W. AGAR. 

SEVENOAKS, Bessell’s Green, The Old Meeting House, 
11 a.m., Rev. HAROLD Ryzerr. Stables in the 
grounds, 

SoUTHEND, Unitarian Church, Darnley-road, 11 a.m. 
(Children’s Service), and 6.30 p.M., Mr. Dgar. 

SovurHport, Portland-street Church, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 P.m., Rev. C. H. WELLBELOVED. 

Torquay, Unity Hall, Lower Union-street, 11 a.m, 
and 6.30 p.M., Rey. A. E. O’Connor. 

TUNBRIDGE WELLS, Mechanics’ Institute, Dudley- 
road, 11 a.m. and 6.30 P.M. 

York, St. Saviourgate Chapel, 11 a.m. and 6.30 
P.M, Rey. H. Rawiinas, M.A. 

IRELAND. 

Dusuin, Stephen’s Green West, 12 noon, Rey, J, 
CrossLEY, of Birkenhead. 

WARRENPOINT, co. Down,. Unitarian Church, Dro- 
more-road, 12 Noon, Rev. W. E. Mettonz. The 
ttendance of visitors cordially invited. 

Oo 

Care Town, Free Protestant (Unitarian) Church, 
Hout-street, 6.45 p.m., Rev. R. BALMFORTH. 

Sypyey, N.S.W., The Australian Church, 1.0.0.F. 
Temple, 11 a.M. and 7 P.M, Rev. G@. WALTERS. 


bh tenes RELIGION SOCIETY, 
STEINWAY HALL, PORTMAN-SQUARE, 

W.—March 17th, at 11.15, Dr. WASHINGTON 

SULLIVAN, “ The ‘ Decalogue’—Is it the Founda- 

tie Morality ? V. Honour thy Father and thy 
other,” 


QouTH-PLACE ETHICAL SOCIETY, 

SOUTH-PLACE, FINSBURY.—March 10 
at 11.15 am, JOHN A. HOBSON, M.A., “ The 
Nineteenth Century ’—“ The Socialist Movement : 
Organic View of Society in Relation to Industry 
and Politics,” 


RITISH & FOREIGN UNITARIAN 
ASSOCIATION. 

The NEXT MEETING of the COUNCIL will 
be held at ESSEX HALL, on TUESDAY, April 
16th, 1901, The President, Sir Joun T. Brunner, 
Bart., M-P., will take the Chair at Four p.m, Any 
NOTICES OF MOTION by Members should reach 
the Office on or before April 8rd. 

In accordance with Rules 9 and 11 Nominations 
for the COUNCIL or for the EXECUTIVE COM- 
MITTEE for 1901-1902 should reach this Office 
not later than Saturday, March 30th, 1901, 

W. COPELAND BOWIK, Secretary. 

Essex Hall, Essex-street, Strand, London, 

March 14th, 1901, : 
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PROVINCIAL ASSEMBLY of LONDON 
and 


SOUTH-EASTERN COUNTIES. 


ood 


THE NEW CENTURY. 


The Congregations and friends are cordially 
invited toa 


UNITED DEVOTIONAL SERVICE, 
. at 
LITTLE -PORTLAND-STREET 
(Oxford-circus), 
TUESDAY, Marcu 26rx, 1901. 


CHAPEL 


The following Ministers will take part :—The 
Revs. W. G. Tarrant, B.A., Frank K. Freeston, 
W. ©. Pors, H. S. Perris, M.A., and F, W. 
STANLEY. 


Service to begin at 7.30 p.m. and close at 9 P.M. 


T the ANNUAL MEETING of the 
BLACKFRIARS MISSION and STAM- 
FORD-STREET CHAPEL, held on March 13th, 
Sir Joun T. Brunner, Bart., M.P., presiding, the 

- following RESOLUTIONS were carried :— 

That the Reports now read be received, adopted, 
and printed for circulation amongst the sub- 
scribers. 

- Proposed by the Chairman. 
Seconded by Rey. T. E. M. Edwards. 

That the Committee and officers for the ensuing 
year be as follows :— 

Committee.—Mre. Bridger, Mrs. Midlane, 
Miss M. A. Mace, Miss L. Martineau, Rev. W. 
Copeland Bowie, Rev. F. W. Stanley, Messrs, 
J. 8. Lister, G. Ling, Percy Areston, A. W. 
Harris S. 8. Tayler, and E. S. G. Warren. 

Hon. Treasurers.—Mr. C. I’, Pearson and Mr, 
W. S. Tayler. 

Hon, Secretaries.—Mr, A. H. Biggs and Mr, 
A. A. Tayler. 

Auditors.—Mr, H. B. Lawford and Mr,_A. 
M. Tayler. 

Proposed by Rev. W. G. Cadman, 

Seconded by W. J. Sudbery. 

That this meeting, having heard the proposals of 
the Committee for the purchase of the Free- 
hold House, No. 51, Stamford-street, hereby 
authorises such purchase at the price of £700 ; 
and with that object directs the Committee to 

. raise such sum by Donations, Sale of Stock, 
Mortgage, or otherwise as they may deem 
advisable. That the premises shall be con- 
veyed to two or more Trustees to be appointed 
by the Committee, upon Trusts of an open and 
unsectarian character, for Religious or Hduca- 
tional purposes, and with a full power of sale. 

Proposed by Rev, W. Copeland Bowie, 

Seconded by Rev, V. D. Davis. 

That the hearty thanks of this Meeting be given 
to the Rev. Frederic Allen and all who have 
assisted in the work of the Mission and Chapel 
during the past year. ; 

Proposed by Mr. E. 8. G. Warren. 

Seconded by Mr. W. H. Abraham, 

“Vote of thanks to Chairman, Sir Johan Brunner, 
Bart., M.P. 
Proposed by Mr. C, I’, Pearson. 
Seconded by Mr. S. 8S. Tayler. 


ViyeSEeD, on April 12th, a HOUSE- 

MAID, where two servants are kept. 
Comfortable home. Send particulars of last place, 
height, and age to Mrs, A, KH, Jonus, 13, Great 
Bedford-street, Bath. 


pele (over 16) received on reduced 
terms, if able to assist with little ones’ music 
practice.—Apply, Erzanor Moss, B.A., Edgbaston 
College, Bristol-road, Birmingham, 


FROARDING HOUSE.—THE FELL, 

TROUTBECK, WINDERMERE, is situated 
550 feet above sea level, and about 24 miles from 
the station at Windermere, Every home comfort. 
Moderate terms. 


; SIDMOUTH. 
O LET.—THE BALSTERS, contain- 
ing a large dining-room, drawing-room, and 
library ; five bedrooms, dressing-rcom, and box- 
yoom ; kitchen and scullery, coach-house, stable, 
end offices, &c. Rent £60 per annum.—Applica- 
tion to be made to the Occuri#R, 


Schools, ete, 


EDGBASTON COLLEGE for GIRLS, 
Bristol Road, Edgbaston, Birmingham. 


Drop gee 
Principat—Miss BAILY. 
HEADMISTRESS— Miss ELEANOR MOSS, B.A.Hons, 


—o— 


JUST PUBLISHED. Post Free 6d. Net. 
Information Concerning the 


History and Growth 
of the Bible. 


COLLECTED, CONDENSED, AND ARRANGED 
by EERTRAM TALBOT for 


A limited number of Boarders taken at residence SUNDAY SCHOOL TEACHERS & OTHERS. 


of Principal. 

The College, which s opposite the residence, has 
accommodation for 120 Pupils. Lawn tennis, 
gymnasium, asphalte playground. Field. 

The Curriculum s based on the Cambridge 
Examination regulations, and Resident Pupils have 
the advantage of Public School life combined with 
home comforts. 


Application to Secretary. 
IGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 


SOUTH MARINE TERRACE 
ABERYSTWITH, 


-—- Mrs. MARLES THOMAS. 

Pupils most successfully prepared for Public 
Examinations, Scholarships have been obtained 
at the University Colleges. Special attention paid 
to the physical side of education. Gymnasium, 
Swedish drill, 


PRINCIPAL 


HINDHEAD. 


ISS MACRAE MOIR’S SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS, (Established 1893), 

PUPILS prepared for the Universities ; resident 
gymnast and French mistress ; healthy conditions 
of life ; hockey and tennis, 

Prospectus on application to Miss Macraz Morr, 
Lingholt, Hindhead. 

Station, Haslemere. 


¥) THE ' 
Hy INDHEAD SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


(Founded by Miss J. F. GRUNER, May, 1897). 


BOARDERS are received by the Misses GRUNER at 
Moorcroft, Hindhead, Haslemere, from whom pros- 
pectuses and further information may le obtained, 
the School being carried on at the HINDHEAD 
HALL as heretofore. 


ABBACOMBE, TORQUAY.—HOME 

TUITION in FRENCH and GERMAN.— 

Rev. A. E. and Mrs. O'CONNOR would receive, for 

special instruction, two boys or girls as Boarders. 

Educated in Germany, he resided there long ; and 

in France. Mrs. O'Connor isa native of France. 
Reference—W. H. Herford, B.A., Paignton. 


\ ILLASTON SCHOOL, Nantrwicn 
(BARKER FOUNDATION.) 
Heap Master, GUY LEWIS, M.A., Oxford. 
Assistant Masrers—Rev. J. H. WOODS, M.A., 
St. Peter’s College, Cambridge,and Manchester 
College, Oxford, and H. L, JONES, B.A, 
Merton College, Oxford, 
Visiting Masters for Science, Music, Drawing, 


Gymnastics and Manual Instruction. 
Next Hatrance Examination, April 10th. 


There are a few Vacancies on the Foundation. 
For Prospectus and particulars, apply to the Head- 
master, or to the Clerk to the Governors, 38, Barton 
Arcade, Manchester, 


EDFORD COLLEGH ror WOMEN 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 
YORK-PLACE, BAKER-STREET, W. 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. 

One Clift Scholarship in Arts, annual value 
£31 10s., tenable for three years, 

’ One Pfeiffer Scholarship in Science, annual value 
£48, tenable for three years, 

These Scholarships will be awarded on the 
results of the Examination to be held in the 
College on June 25th and 26th. 

STUDENTS are prepared for all the University 
of London Examinations in Arts and Science, 
LECTURES are given in all branches of General 
and Higher Education, 

Six Laboratories are open for Practical Work. 
Students can reside in the College. 

Prospectus and ail Particulars on application to 
the PRINcipaL, 


=o 
The Spectator of the 2nd inst., says :— 


“The treatment of the subject throughout is 
liberal and broad-minded. The writer accepts 
the well-established conclusions of modern 
research, and gives them in a reasonable and 
inoffensive fashion to his readers. This is a 
good little book in itself, and it will guide the 
student to sources where he will find these 
matters treated in more detail.” 


For further particalars sea “Inquirer,” pp. 151 & 159, 


ELLiot Stock, 62, Paternoster-row, London, EC, 
Also kept in stock by the S.S.A. at Essex Hall. 


BOATS and Mesidence, 


a 


A FEW young people’ ceived in 
PLEASANT HOME near Victoria, Terms 
moderate.—Mrs Rosert Turner, 94 Grosvenor- 
road, S.W 


pe eee UN — Hlvaston, West 
Clif, BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT. 
Unrivalled position on sea front ,close to the High- 
cliffe Hotel. 50 rooms, Full-sized billiard table 
Lovely grounds, with access to Cliff Promenade. 
Due south. Near Unitarian Church.—Mr, and 
Mrs. Pocock, 


ee ost comfortable 
private BOARDING-HOUSE; close to sea ; 
sheltered among the Pines ; south aspect, Billiard- 
room (full-sized table). Terms moderate.—Address, 
Miss CHaLpEcotr Stirling House, Manor-road, 


T. LEONARDS.—‘‘ Crantock,’ 59, 
! Warrior-square First-class BOARD and 
RESIDENCE, newly furnished and redecorated. 
Sea View, excellent cuisine, billiard room, sanitary 
certificate.—Mr,and Mrs.Sipney P. Porter, 


ELIXSTOW E.—Comfortable Apart- 

ments, well situated midway between station 

and beach in sunny Felixstowe. Reasonable terms. 

—Apply Mrs. H. Rosryson, Kimberley House, 
Ranelagh-road. 


AKE DISTRICT, furnished House ; 
3 entertaining, 6 bed (2 double bedded) 
rooms, bath, w.c.—Address, J., INquiIrRER Office. 


OURNEMOUTH. — Board-residence. 

High position, facing South, with balcony 

and good garden. Suitable tor Open-air Treatment. 

Close to sea, sheltered by pines, and adjoining the 

car-route to all parts.—D,, Cliff House, 1, Weat- 
minster-road, Branksome Park. 


WO or Three FURNISHED ROOMS, 


Ground floor, Bath h. and ec. Nice neigh- 
bourhood. Near Free Church, Park, Terrace 
Gardens and Rail. Good attendance. Moderate 


terms.—21, The Hermitage, Richmond, Surrey. 


WEST GENTRAL HOTEL, 


Proprietor, FREDERIC SMITH. 


Recently enlarged, remodelled and refurnished, 
now affording 


ACCOMMODATION FOR ABOUT 250 GUESTS. 


The best patronised TEMPERANCE HOTEL in 
London. Highly commended by leading 
Unitarian Ministers. 

Spacious Coffee, Reading, and Drawing Rooms. 
Electric Light. Lift. 

Apartments, 1/6 to 2/6. Breakfast, 1/3 to &[-. 
Service, 1s. 

Fe Vests, day 


SOUTHAMPTON ROW, LONDON, W.C. 


‘*QuretupE, Lonpon.” 


Telegrams : 


Marc 16, 190f. 


. 
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“The standard of highest purity.” 


Absolately 


PURE 


therefore 


' THE LANCET. 


Cocoa 


‘\ 


CapBuRY’s COCOA contains no addea starch, alkalies, or 


colouring matter—-which are often used to disguise poor and inferior cocoas, 
It is entirely free from all foreign substances, such as Kola, Malt, Hops, ete 


CapBury’s Cocoa is highly nourishing and easily digested 


repairing waste and preserving health. 


It can be ‘taken with the greatest 


benefit at all times and seasons—in Childhood, in Youth, or in Old Age. 


The Lancet (August Mth, 1900) says: 
“‘ Whatever definition may ba adopted as to 
“what is pura cocoa, CADBURY’s Cocoa 
“will bo certain ta ba placed well within 


** the mark.” 


CADBURY’s Cocoa is a Perfect Food. 


1 tHOENTURY BUILDING SOCIETY 
ADELAIDE-PLACE, LONDON BRIDGE. 
E.C 


Interest on Loans reduced to Four-and-a-half 
per Cent. 


DIREcToRS. 

Chairman — Sir H. W. Lawrence, Bart., 
Mincing-lane, E.C. 

Deputy-Chairman—Mark H, Jupar, A.R.1B.A., 
7, Pall Mall, S.W. 

F. H. A. Harpoasttz, F.S.1., 5, Old Queen-st., S.W. 

Miss Orme, 118, Upper Tulse-hill, S.W. 

SrgepHen SEAWARD TayLeER, “‘ Fairholme,” 8, Mount 
Ephraim-road, Streatham-hill, S,W., and 

Mrs. Henry Rurt, 1, Randolph-gardens, N.W. 


21 


PREFERENCE SHARI!S £10, Interest 44 per 
cent. DEPOSITS received at 3, 3}, and 4 per cent., 
withdrawable at short notice. 

LIBERAL ADVANCES promptly made. 
Monthly repayment, including principal, premium, 
and interest for each £100 advanced—21 years, 
133. 64.; 18 years, 143. 9d. ; 15 years, 168. 1d. ; 
10 years, £1 1s, 8d. Survey Fee to £500, half-a- 
guinea, 

Special facilities given to persons desiring to pur- 
chase houses for their own occupation. Prospectus 
free. 

FREDERICK LONG, Manager. 


onN HARWOOD’S “RECITALS.” 


The “CHRISTMAS CAROL,” and varied pro- 
grammes of two hours’ duration, from Shakspere, 
Dickens, Sheridan, Colman, and other Popular 


Authors, Special terms for Unitarian and Free 
Church Societies, Address: Fair View, Pendleton, 
Manchester. 


FREDK. LONG & SON, 


AUCTIONEERS, SURVEYORS, HOUSE & LAND AGENTS 
4, Adelaide Place, London Bridge, E.C. 


Rents Collected, and the entire management of 
Property in any part of London or Suburbs under- 
taken, Valuations for Probate, &c, 


IVERPOOL DISTRICT MISSION- 
ARY ASSOCIATION. 
SIMULTANEOUS COLLECTIONS 
in support of the Work of the Association will be 
held on SUNDAY, March 17th, 
at the following places of Worship :— 


LiverPoot... Ullet-road Church, 

) Hope-street Church. 

2 Ancient Chapel of Toxteth. 
Souraport... Portland-street Church. 
BIRKENHEAD ... Charing Cross Church. 
CHESTER ... Matthew Henry’s Chapel. 


Collections at WARRINGTON and GaTKEAcRE will 
be held later in the year. 
L. de B. KLEIN, President. 
R. ROBINSON, Treasurer, 11, Old Hall-street. 
B. P. BURROUGHS, Secretary, 19, Sweeting- 
street 
Rev. H. D. ROBERTS, Missionary. 


ORTH AND EAST LANCASHIRE 
UNITARIAN MISSION. 

The ANNUAL MEETING will be held at Stand, 
on WEDNESDAY, March 20th, 1901. 

Service in the Chapel at 3 P.M, conducted by 
Rev. W. Harris, M.A., of Bolton, Sermon by the 
Rev. W. Coretanp Bowrg, of London, 

Business Meeting after Service. 

Tea in School at 5 p.m. Price One Shilling each. 

Public Meeting in the School at 6 P.M. Chair- 
man W. TaYyLor Jongs, Esq. Addresses by Revs. 
W. C. Bowie, Dendy Agate, W. C. Hall, and J. C. 
Odgers. 

Trains to Whitefield Station. 

R. TRavERS HERFORD, Hon. Sec; 


ULPIT SUPPLY.— The Rev. D. 


AMOS, 76, South-street, Greenwich, S.E. 
ULPIT SUPPLY or Mission Work 


desired. Experienced Preacher and Worker. 
—Rev. Henry Cross, 65, Exmouth-road, Great 
Yarmouth, 


JOR SUPPLY or RESIDENT PAS- 
TORATE.—Rev. Wa. Brrxs, F.R.A.S., Fair- 
view House, Clarendon-road, Southsea, 


ESTABLISHED 1861, 


BIRKBECK BANK 


Southampton Bldngs., Chancery Lane, London, W.O. 
CURRENT ACCOUNTS 
© # onthe minimum monthly balances, ° 
[ive not drawn below £160, h 
DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS 


5 7,22 Deveste rpayabioon demena. CP 4 v8 


STOCKS AND SHARES 
Btecks and Shares purchased and sold for customers. 


The BIRKBEOK ALMANAOK, with full particulars, 


ames FRANOIS RAVENSOROFT, Manager 


Telephone No. 8 Holborn. 
Telegraphie Address: “ BIRKBECK, LONDON.” 


OME FOR HEALTH CULTURE, 
Tar Firs, BRomyarpD, HEREFORDSHIRE, 
This HOME provides a course of Systematic 
Daily Exercise, combined with regular outdoor life 
and occupation, for Ladies and Children who are 
not in normal health. The exercises are given in a 
Gymnasium fitted with Swedish apparatus, and 
consist of Ling’s Swedish Movements, Special 
Treatment is given for Spinal Curvature, Anemia, 
Hysteria, Indigestion, Neuralgia, &c. 
For further particulars, apply to the Principal, 
Miss Jxsstz Baker (Trained by Mme, Bergman 
Osterberg). 


7 : 
WEET PEAS.—The best and newest 
varieties at lowest prices, Catalogue free. 
Choice mixed varieties 6d. per oz, 4 ozs. 1s. 6d.— 
F. Rosoor, Steeple Morden, Royston. 


Printed by Woopra.t & K1npER, 70 to76,Long Acre, W.C., 
and Published for the hig re by E. Kennepy, at 
the Office, 8, Essex-street, Strand, London, W.C. “ed 
Agent, JoHN Hrywoop, 29 and 80, Shoe-lane, F.C, 
Manchester (Wholesale), Joun Heywoop, Deansgate,— 
Saturday March 16, 1901, 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


——— 


. Tue report of the Manchester District 
Association of Presbyterian and Unitarian 
Churches presented to the annual meeting 
last Saturday makes special mention of 
the mission services and lectures held 
throughout the district before Christmas, 
as the first part of a programme of 
winter’s work, to inaugurate the new 
century. In this case, as in the greater 
mission of the United Evangelical Free 
Churches, while the masses were not 
reached, great good resulted, and par- 
ticularly in the stronger sense of fellow- 
ship among the churches, and. the 
quickening and encouragement springing 
from united work in a common cause. 
Similar services are being held during the 
present week in the Hast Cheshire district, 
and from Yorkshire we also have reports 
of mission services. In Birmingham the 
united meetings, postponed from January 
on account of the Queen’s death, are to be 
held on the 29th and 31st inst. On 
Friday evening the United Social meeting 
of Birmingham Unitarians is to be held 
at the Town Hall, and on the following 
Sunday evening ‘there is to be a United 
Religious service in the same place, when 
the preacher will be the Rev. Stopford 
Brooke. In London, we would again 
remind our readers of the United Devo- 
tional service to be held in Little Port- 
land-street Chapel on Tuesday evening, of 
which further particulars will be found in 
the advertisement. 


THe annual meeting of the Manchester 
Domestic Mission was held in the Lord 
Mayor’s parlour at the Town Hall on 
Tuesday afternoon, of which we hope to 
give a full report next week, 


On Thursday week Mr. Stopford Brooke 
concluded his second course of lectures on 
Poetry at University College, in the new 
Lectureship which bears his name. The 
first course before Christmas, as our 
readers will remember, was on Browning; 
the second course has been more miscel- 
laneous in character, dealing with some of 
the lesser poets of the same period, but 
with a magnificent lecture on the poetry 
of the Revolution interpolated. The last 
lecture dealt with Clough, of whose 
“Bothie,”’ with its ‘‘ broken-backed hexa- 
meters,” a delightful account was given. 
Altogether, of Clough’s poetry Mr. 
Brooke said that the execution lagged 
behind the emotion, the language de- 
pressed_ and lowered the thought; but 
there was great attraction in his absolute 
sincerity of utterance, even in the most 
introspective of his poems. He died at 
a time when they might have hoped to 
have from him stronger affirmations of 
truth and greater poems. They could not 
part from him better than by recalling his 
beautiful lines:—“Say not the struggle 
nought availeth.” In conclusion, Mr. 
Brooke expressed the hope that he might 
deal with the poetry of Matthew Arnold 
in a subsequent course. 


Ar this last lecture the chair was taken 
by Dr. Blake Odgers, chairman of the 
Stopford Brooke Lectureship Committee, 
who made a statement as to the lectures 
which have been given, and the prospect 
for the future. The Committee had 
received nearly a thousand applications 
for tickets, and they had issued 650 for 
each of the courses. Of these, over 400 
were free tickets issued to teachers and 
students of all kinds, nurses, Arts and 
Crafts and Board School teachers, and 
clergymen. Some of the audience had 
come great distances, and they had 
received many letters of thanks from 
those who could not otherwise have 
attended. Dr. Odgers also announced 
that a meeting of subscribers andall others 
interested in the Lectureship would be 
called in May, of which due notice would 
be given. 

THE excommunication of Tolstoy, which 
we noted last week, as published by the 
Holy Synod of the Orthodox Church of 
Russia, was not likely, except by wound- 
ing his friends, to disturb the Count’s 
peace of mind; and certainly it would not 
turn him from his steadfast purpose and 
clear conviction of religious truth. But 
his wife, who is still a member of the 
Church, writes to the excommunicators in 
indignation and grief :— 

Not that because of this document the 
spiritual death of my husband follows— 
that is God’s concern, not men’s. In the 
spiritual world the life of the soul remains 


an _impenetrabJe mystery, and that life, 
thank Heaven, is not within the jurisdic- 
tion of the powers that be. But when I 
see this excommunication delivered by the 
Church to which I belong, and to which I 
will always belong, established by Christ 
in order to hallow in God’s name the solemn 
acts of man’s life, birth, marriage, and 
death; whose mission is to proclaim the 
law of charity, the remission of sins, love of 
our enemies and those that hate us; whose 
duty towards all is to pray for all; then I 
am at a loss to understand. 


This excommunication, the Countess 
adds, will call forth not the approval, but 
the indignation of men, as is shown by the 
fresh demonstrations of love and sympathy 
for her husband, which come to him from 
all parts of the world. 


Torn thus between loyalty to her 
Church and indignation at the action of 
its official representatives, the Countess 
utters a further protest and a significant 
warning. it seems that a secret order 
has been issued by the Holy Synod, for- 
bidding priests, on Tolstoy’s death, to 
perform any Church service. At whom, 
asks the Countess, is this order aimed, at 
the lifeless body or the living friends ? 
But even supposing it proved impossible 
to find a priest who, either in fear of the 
God of Love and not of men or for the 
sake of a fee, would recite the burial ser- 
vice and the prayers for the dead, the 
threat of the Hierarchy is yet defied :— 


The Church in my eyes is something 

abstract, and I recognise as its ministers 
those alone who understand what the 
Church really is. If it were necessary to 
believe that the Church is nothing but a 
gathering of men, who out of malice are 
ready to violate the foremost commandment 
of Christ, the Jaw of love, all we who are 
its members and keep its laws would have 
left it long ago. And the renegades are 
not those who strive after truth, but those 
who proudly place themselves at the head 
of the Church, who, breaking the law of 
love, humility, and gentleness, have behaved 
like spiritual executioners. God will be 
indulgent to those, even without the 
Church, who have lived a life of humility, 
sacrifice of worldly possessions, love, and 
devotion. His pardon goes to them rather 
than to those whose mitres and decorations 
are set with precious stones, but who, like 
bad shepherds, cut away members of the 
Church whose pastors they are. Hypocrisy 
may attempt to twist my words into another 
meaning, but people of good faith will 
judge rightly of our intentions. 
Thus it would seem that if the order of 
the Synod is not recalled, the Countess is 
prepared to assert the right of a universal 
spiritual priesthood, independent of a 
faithless Hierarchy. It is a significant 
sign in Orthodox Russia, 


Tu Bill for the Prevention of the Sale 
of Intoxicants to Children under sixteen 
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Mr. Harvie a distance of ten miles. We 
are glad to be assured that except for 
bruises, scratches, and’severe shaking, and 
damaged clothes, Mr. Harvie is none the 
worse for the adventure, but that was 
owing to no good will on the part of the 
“patriots.” Mr. Harvie has our warmest 
sympathy. : 


years of age happily passed the Second 
Reading in the House of Commons on 
Wednesday, with a very large majority. 
But the real battle will be in Committee, 
and if the Bill is to be saved, public 
opinion, which, from the Archbishop of 
Canterbury to the working-men chiefly 
concerned, is warmly in its favour, must 
continue to make itself felt by every avail- 
able means. Mr. R. Brimley Johnson 
(8, York-buildings, Adelphi, W.C.) bas 
issued a shilling pamphlet, “ The Children 
and the Drink,” with a preface by the 
Archbishop, dealing with the whole ques- 
tion in three parts: the Cruelty to Chil- 
dren involved in the present custom, 
Injuries done to Children through Drink, 
and the Prohibition of Sale to Children. 


Tue annual meeting of the Aborigines 
Protection Society is to be held at West- 
minster Palace Hotel on Tuesday, 
March 26, at 8 p.m., with Sir W. Bramp- 
ton Gurdon, M.P., in the chair, and Sir 
Charles Dilke, Bart., M.P., Mr. A. Birrell, 
K.C., and Hon. J. W. Sauer, of Cape 
Colony, among the speakers. Attention 
will be called to the need for safeguard- 
ing the interests of natives in West and 
Kast Africa as well as in South Africa. 


A. mertine of landowners and tenant- 


farmers in the neighbourhood of Windsor 
having resolved that to abolish the Royal 
Buckhounds, or alter their character, as 
has been proposed, would be “nothing 
short of a local, if not of a national, 
calamity,” and having further resolved 
to promote a petition in favour of the 
retention of the hunt, Mr. H. S. Salt, 
hon. sec. of the Humanitarian League, 
58, Chancery-lane, W.C., has issued the 
following letter of protest :— 


It is greatly to be hoped that the Civil 
List Committee will decline to sanction any 
re-endowment of the Royal Buckhounds in 
order to provide ‘‘ Innocent enjoyment ’’ for 
Berkshire or Buckinghamshire landowners. 

So long as the law permits the worrying 
of semi-domesticated animals, it is open to 
anyone to indulge insucha practice at his 
own expense and responsibility. But we 
strongly protest against the injustice of 
re-imposing on the National Exchequer the 
cost of a sporting establishment which is 
now desired only by a clique of interested 
persons, while it has come to be regarded 
with disgust and abhorrence by a large 
number of citizens who have a right to be 
considered. On the list of those who have 
signed memorials against the stag-hunt are 
members of both Houses of Parliament, the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, and many lead- 
ing Churehmen and Nonconformists, @is- 
tinguished authors, and various well-known 
men and women representing all sections 
of society. 

When it is remembered, too, that it has 
now been placed beyond doubt that the late 
Queen had been ‘‘ strongly opposed to stag- 
hunting for many years past,’’ it is difficult 
to believe that the King will desire, or that 
the House of Commons will permit, the 
further expenditure of public money on this 
contemptible sport. 

Tan Rey. Arthur Harvie, of Gateshead, 
and Mr. J. W. Johnston, of Newcastle, 
who went to Tantobie on Wednesday, 
March 6, as representatives of the Tyne- 
side Branch of the International Arbitra- 
tion and Peace Association to speak on the 
subject of “The War in South Africa,” 
were disgracefully treated by a mob of the 
villagers, The two friends were pelted 
with mud and stones as they made their 
way to the Co-operative Hall, and the mob, 
who crowded into the hail, after allowing 
speaking for about twenty minutes, cleared 
the platform by a storm of unsavoury 
missiles, and then gave vent to their 
patriotism by singing ‘‘God Save the 
King.” For some time the speakers were 
barricaded in the hall, and when, with the 
help of the police, they did at last emerge, 
hoping to catch their last train, they 
received even more severe handling, and 
after taking refuge,in friendly cottages, 
had to make their way home on foot=+ 


‘Tue report of Manchester College, Ox- 


ford, presented tothe 115th annual meeting 
last January, and recently issued, contains 
a record of special interest in the list of 
some 
Martineau’s, including a large number of 
valuable philosophical works, presented to 
the library by his family, and also of a 
considerable number of books presented 
by Mrs. Russell Martineau from her late 


360° books which were Dr. 


husband’s collection. 


CENTRAL POSTAL: MISSION AND 
UNITARIAN WORKERS’ UNION. 

Srr,—Early in September, the new 
buildings of the Unitarian College, Klau- 
senburg, Transylvania, will be opened, and 
the attendance of English visitors will be 
warmly welcomed. In order to enable 
ministers and members of Unitarian con- 
gregations to accomplish the long journey 
and be present at the ceremony, the 
Central Postal Mission Committee are 
undertaking the arrangements. If thirty 
persons can be found willing to travel out 
together, the double journey can be made 
at little more than single fare. As far as 
can at present be ascertained, it will cost 
each person about £15, including hotels 
and visiting some of the remote’ peasant 
congregations, 

Next year, 1902, it is hoped that a suit- 
able house may be found in South Wales, 
in the centre of beautiful scenery, where 
we can have a Holiday Home and a pink 
party on the old lines. 

All applications should be addressed to 
Miss F. Hill, hon. sec., ‘“ Transylvanian 
Excursion,” 13, Christehurch-road, Hamp- 
stead, N.W. M. Lucy Tagarr. 


——_——309——_— 


IS NATURE CRUEL ? 


Sir,—Since our Creator chose to form 
us, not like the graminivore, but with 
teeth and digestive apparatus adapted to 
the consumption of flesh, it is but reason- 
able to suppose that it was “a part of His 
scheme, from the’ beginning of things,” 
that flesh should form a portion of our 
diet. How beneficial and, 
valuable a portion it is, experience daily 
proves. But if by our physiological for- 
mation we require and are justified in 
availiug ourselves of such food, as intel- 
lectual and moral beings we are bound 
to avoid inflicting any needless pain in 
our methods of procuring it. The “ horror 
of the cattle-ship,” or any other cruelty of 
which man may be guilty is not necessarily 


attendant. on oureating meat, and, indeed, 
‘such malpractices avenge themselves on 


therefore, | 


the perpetrators by rendering such food 
less wholesome or even absolutely pre- 
judicial. to health. The only inevitable 
suffering—the death-pang—is but moment- 
ary, and vastly counterbalanced by other 
advantages. The Jews, too, ate mutton, 
and the “good shepherd ”’—type of ten- 
derest care—after they had enjoyed suffi- 
ciently the “ green pastures” and “still 
waters,” led his flock eventually to the 
butcher, and was not the less their best 
friend. Would he have been kinder had 
he left them to be torn by the wolf, or to 
perish of hunger in the wilderness ? 

Mr. Peach asks if I think that the fate 
which I think preferable for the domestic 
animals would also be preferable for man. 
Were he mere animal, of course it would 
be, but, considering that his nature is so 
very different, it would be strange if it 
were so. The “slow decay” which to an 
irrational creature would be mere physical 
pain and misery, to man—an incarnate 
soul—should be, and. often is, a ripening 
for another and a higher existence. 

EK. G. Bayie-BERNARD. 

36, Patshull-road, London, N.W. 

March 12.. 


ioe 
THE RELIGION OF THE INCAR- 
NATION. 


Str,—Both Mr. Lloyd and myself’ have 
now had ‘an opportunity of stating our 
views, and I have no reason to regret the 
discussion or to retract one word of my 
original article, or my subsequent letter. 

Mr. Lloyd objects, not to my doctrine 
—which, though a pleasing, is a some- 
what uunecessary assurance from one 
Unitarian minister to another—but to my 
use of a term to which he attaches a nar- 
rowly dogmatic, while I employ it in a 
spiritual meaning. Sua 

I see no object in pursuing a mere 
logomachy ; but I confess myself ready to 
go on erring with Dr. Martineau, in the 
belief that God was ‘“ personally there” in 
Christ, t.e., incarnate in a supreme and 
unique degree : from which, to my mind, 
it follows that Christianity is the Religion 
of the Incarnation. ; ; 

Let me express myself in heartiest 
agreement with the concluding paragraph 
of Mr. Gow’s review of ‘ Exploratio Evan- 
gelica,” where he speaks of “a series of 
doctrines which shall contain all that is 
true in the Incarnation, &c.,” as “an ideal 
toattract us all,’ and where hedeplores the 
doctrinal poverty of liberal Theism, and 
our even worse ‘indifference to the root 
ideas, the spiritual truths contained i 
orthodox statements.” 

Finally, Sir, without intervening in the 
useful correspondence on “A Living 
Church” to which you are now opening 
your columns, may I ask one question : 
Is it remotely likely that we can have a 
Living Church without a Living Christ ? — 

March 9. J. WAaARSCHAUER. — 
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_ BLEANOR’S IDOLATRIES. 
A Lesson from Mrs. Humphry Ward’s New 
Story. : 


TE critics of Mrs. Humphry Ward’s 
recent work have had great difficulty in 
deciding which of ‘“‘ the great interests,” 
-as they put it, therein represented, was 
uppermost in her mind when she wrote. 
Was it her primary object to draw 
a picture of Roman Catholicism, as 
it appeared at its 
the lights and shades of that won- 


drously persistent and consistent sys- 


tem of belief? Or did she intend to 
espouse the cause of. young Italy, the 
characteristics of which she has _ so 
charmingly sketched and so sympa- 
thetically handled ? Or _ had _ she 
rather the design of setting forth 
the inherent nature and power of the 
pure Christian ideal, through the pre- 
sentation of that noble conquest of self 
with which the book concludes? I do 
» not know, and do not care to guess; 
I am grateful to find all three pur- 
poses admirably worked out and 
* artistically blended. But, along with 
these, I seem to discern another signi- 
ficance in the story, unnoticed, so far 
as I am aware, by those who have written 
upon it. Hven though it be, after all, the 
result of a merely subjective impression, 
for which the autboress would disclaim 
the slightest responsibility, the interpreta- 
tion put upon one feature of her story, in 
what follows, will serve, at Jeast, to illus- 
trate a prevalent attitude of mind to- 
wards religious observances. 

Manisty and Eleanor, when we are first 
introduced to them, are engaged upon an 
undertaking of a peculiarly instructive 
kind. The disappointed politician, hav- 
ing broken with his party upon questions 
connected with religion and education, 
has come to Italy for the purpose of 
studying the phenomena of ancient tra- 
dition and modern rationalism in actual 
face-to-face conflict. He is occupied in 
writing a book, which, indeed, like Mr. 
Casaubon’s, is never destined to be com- 
pleted, but which is intended to be his 
Apologia, his defence of the attitude he 
had assumed in the controversy referred 
to. The concrete example of Italian 
affairs is to be used as an object-lesson 
to England and the world of the 

__-pernicious consequences attendant on 
_. the practical application of liberal prin- 
ciples. And Hleanor is assisting him in 
_ the task—she, who in the mournful months 
that followed the loss of husband and 
child, had discovered ‘the inner sweet- 
ness,” ‘the gentle restoring flame,” to be 
derived from.“‘the life of ideas, the life 
of knowledge, even as a poor untrained 
woman may approach it.” But, what a 
desecration of culture on the part of both ! 
The book they were together producing 
__-was an “impassioned defence of tradition, 
-_— of Catholicism, and the Papacy, as the 

‘imperishable, indestructible things,” page 


after page was being devoted to a “ glorifi-: 


_ eation of the Pope and the Mass.” And 
yet for the two individuals working at it, 
Catholicism was not, and never had been, 
a personal faith. He was “one of the 

most thorough sceptics of his day,” and 

‘she had ceased to believe in “a world ruled 
by a God,” and looked forward to being 
engulfed, when her own light went out, 

_in the same abyss that had already swal- 

lowed up husband anc child. Reminding 


ne somewhat of a celebrated essay of 


sah: 


} Montaigne’s, the book was to be an elabo- 


centre, exhibiting. 
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rate justification of a system of things, 
which intellectually for the two persons 
concerned are meaningless as the non- 
‘sense-verses of a conjuror in a booth. 

The psychological motives that give rise 
to this hypocritical performance are not 
similar in the minds of the two agents. 
It is true the American girl, Lucy Foster, 
speaks of them as though they were— 
Catholicism, she thinks, is for each “a 
thing to be passionately admired and 
praised, like art, or music, or scenery.” 
But, as a matter of fact, the mental 
characteristics at the back of this common 
aim in Manisty and Eleanor differ con- 
siderably. 

Manisty is swayed predominantly by 
impulses of pique, revenge, and_self- 
conceit. At whatever cost, this book was 
to expose, with his scathing analysis, the 
dangers and pitfalls of a secularist state, 
because, although himself a secularist, its 
author hated his fellow-secularists. They 
were vulgar; he shared the proclivities 
of Matthew Arnold fcr ‘sweetness 


and light. 3 Tee it: tain he” a8 
asked, “to stand outside slavery 
and. praise it?” “Why not?” he 


answers, “if it suits my purpose?” “ Your 
book is a plea for superstition,” it is urged, 
and he bursts forth into a roar of argument 
in honour of superstition. Superstition, 
in short, unnecessary for him, is for the 
populace “the great guardian of morals” 
—one of those ‘foolish, ineffable things 
that bind mankind together, and send 
them to ‘face the music,’ in this world 
and the next.” So that whilst intellec- 
tually he is all for the Darwinian views of 
Father Benecke, strategically he is all for 
the ecclesiastical views of the Priests, who 
bring about the worthy Father’s excom- 
munication. ‘I like their little idolatries,” 
he might have said of the multitudes ; 
“toys in the nursery keep children from 
mischief.” 

Eleanor, on the other hand, was gradu- 
ally drawn into the work through a 
growing attachment to Manisty, and 
through the need she was experiencing 
of some one to lean upon, and of some- 
thing to think of, to save her from 
melancholy brooding. Had the book been 
an exposure of ecclesiastical abuses, 
instead of a glowing laudation of them, it 
would have found in heran equally willing 
devotee. When, for instance, her labours 
with Manistyare at end, and she is brought 
into contact with Father Benecke,suspended 
on account of his heretical volume, Eleanor 
tries to console the latter by ‘“‘ dwelling on 
his comradeship with all the martyrs of the 
world, on the help and support that would 
certainly gather round him, on the new 
friends that would replace the old”—a 
line of reflection altogether foreign to 
anything Manisty would have suggested. 
And yet it is manifest that Manisty’s 
attitude towards Catholicism reflected 
itself in her under an altered guise. She 
can comfort herself with forms and cere- 
monies which, although destitute for her 
of any shadow of rational significance, 
appeal nevertheless to her affectional 
sensibilities. The principles upon which 
they are based are no longer true, but 
they themselves have some beautiful feel- 
ing associated with them. Her intelligence 
assures her that they are but imaginary 
sanctities, but her sensuous nature obtains 
from them pleasurable experience. And 
she hovers round them as a moth round 
‘a flame. 


emotion, 
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she silences the protests of 
reason, and, like Rousseau’s Savoyard 
Vicar, “collects herself for performing 
the act of worship with all the feelings 
required by the Church and the majesty 
of the Sacrament.” Not even the pros- 
pe of an early morning stroll with 
anisty can entice her from her “ house 
of Rimmon,” nor from being “her own 
dupe” by attending mass. To praise the 
Holy Catholic Church from a safe dis- 
tance was not for her sufficient ; she must 
herself participate’ in its functions. “I 
like my little idolatries,” she says with 
decision, and proceeds upon her way. 

One may hope that individuals of the 
type of Manisty are comparatively rare, 
but Hleanor’s fetish worship has all the 
marks of a too familiar reality. Mrs. 
Ward has shown quite an exceptional 
genius in bringing to light mental traits 
and tendencies distinctive of the times in 
which her novels are written. When 
“ Robert Elsmere” appeared, human 
interest centred about the destructive 
criticism of orthodox theology, and 
Robert Elsmere represented, with more 
or less fidelity, the crisis of belief 
through which many souis were passing. 
Things have changed since then, and 
“Helbeck of Bannisdale,” by fixing 
attention upon the conflict between 
Authority and Reason, indicates, aptly 
enough, the extent of the change. 
And in the portraiture of Eleanor, Mrs. 
Ward appears to me to have been 
eminently successful in delineating a dis- 
position of mind, with regard to religious 
phenomena, especially characteristic of 
large numbers of persons at the present 
day. ‘When we go into a church,’ these 
people will inform you, ‘we do not want 
to think ; we want to have our feelings 
touched ; we want. to breathe the quiet, 
soothing, comforting atmosphere of an 
inclosure, in which everything is arranged 
with a view of appealing to the emotions.’ 
They readily admit that intellectually the 
whole thing is absurd; they know thati 
miracles do not happen; they know that 
the theory of ecclesiastical authority will 
not bear examination; to them, as to 
Eleanor, “creeds and dogmas mean 
nothing.” ‘ But’—so they have per- 
suaded themselves—‘ all theological ideas 
and principles are equally false and un- 
tenable ; from the rational point of view, 
no one of them has any advantage of pro- 
bability over the others ; the followers of 
Channing and Martineau are quite as 
much the victims of illusion as the rest. 
Why, then, associate ourselves with a body, 
infinitely less capable than the Roman or 
the Anglican, of doing for us the only 
service religious observances can do—the 
service, namely, of exciting those agree- 
able, poetic, artistic sensations, possessed 
of which, the soul can luxuriate for the 
moment in the softness and tranquillity of 
esthetic enjoyment? We like our little 
idolatries !’ 

Tf there be, in modern society, an 
essentially irreligious and atheistic spirit, 
assuredly it is this. Its motives are 
tainted through and through with a 
double selfishness: the states of mind 
it desires are purely individual, per- 
sonal, egoistic; and, for the sake of its 
own pleasurable experience, it is content 
to maintain a system of things which, 
from its point of view at least, is con- 
fessedly reared on the credulity of the 
populace. In reality, itis as injurious to 
the life of healthy mm as it is to the life 
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of honest thought. For precisely one of 
the tacit assumptions this tendency 
engenders is the notion that thought and 
feeling are two separate and distinct 
functions of the soul, each of which can 
pursue its own course independently of 
the other. The mischievous consequences 
of that fatal error can hardly be 
exaggerated, If there were in conscious 
experience any such thing as a sphere 
of mere feeling alone, then, within 
it, the love felt by the miser for his 
gold and the love felt by the theist for 
his God would ‘be on one level; neither 
would be higher nor lower than 
the other. Difference in feeling would 
be, in that case, exclusively a differ- 
ence of intensity. or fervour, and, so 
regarded, the advantage would be rather 
on the side of the uncontrollable rapture 
or ecstasy of savage worship than on that 
of the more subdued and _passionless 
devotion of the Christian saint. But, as 
a matter of fact, with the possible 
exception of the rudimentary bodily 
sensations, there are no feelings that 
we can ever experience apart from 
intellectual elements of one kind or 
another, and the very circumstance that 
Eleanor required her “little idolatries,”’ 
for the purpose of exciting hers, is a good 
illustration in point. In actual life, no side 
of our being is more variable and unstable 
than feeling, and its qualitative worth— 
its goodness or badness—depends abso- 
lutely upon the objects which call it forth 
and the ideas with which it is associated. 
A celebration of the Mass in Brompton 
Oratory will, no doubt, ‘touch the feel- 
ings” of both believer and unbeliever, but 
only a woeful ignorance of human nature 
would confound the esthetic pleasure of 
the one with the religious emotion of the 
other. The former may not be in itself 
unworthy, but most certainly it becomes 
so when it is palmed off as a fitting sub- 
stitute for the latter, and is even pleaded 
as a sufficient justification for defending 
the integrity of Catholic worship. Mrs. 
Ward is far too discriminative an 
artist to ignore the deteriorating in- 
fluence of this sort of thing upon the 
moral character, ‘It is very easy,” says 
Eleanor to Lucy Foster, “to pretend to 
mourn with other people—because one 
thinks one ought—or because it makes one 
liked. I am always pretending in that way 
—I can’t help it.” . * But you,” she adds, 
speaking of the girl whose religion is 
primarily not a matter of the heart, but of 
the intellect, “no; you don’t say what you 
don’t feel, and you’ve the gift to feel.” 
Such tampering with veracity for the 
sake of enjoyable feeling is one of the 
worst symptoms of an age thatis crying 
out about what it calls the “disease of 
intellectualism.” It threatens to do more 
to undermine religion, and to alienate 
truth-loving men and women from 
religious communities, than all the false 
theology that has ever been preached. If 
one may be permitted to adapt a phrase 
of George Eliot’s, it is ‘a debasing of the 
religious currency,” and it would not be 
difficult to show its intimate connection 
with the widespread indifferentism to 
spiritual themes, about which we hear so 
much. For,as Heinrich Lang has forcibly 
said, “poems hold their own if they 
esthetically satisfy, religions fall when 
they cease to be realities for the intellect.” 
In the presence of symptoms such as 
these, and at the very time when, in the 
interests of religion, there is urgent need 
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for strong, vigorous, and manly thinking 
to do the work of spiritual reconstruction, 
which the scientific criticism of the last 
half-century has rendered imperative, it is 
surely lamentable to hear, even from 
members of our Free Churches, cheap and 
easy platitudes about the pride of in- 
tellect and its freezing temperature. They 
can have but one effect—namely, to en- 
courage and foster a weak and vapid 
sentimentalism amongst us that is as far 
removed from genuine religious emotion 
as was the fondness of Hleanor for her 
“little idolatries.” Indeed, there is a 
striking similarity between the mental 
phenomena in question. Eleanor might 
have used in defence of her attitude, and 
almost without a change of terms, pre- 
cisely the specious pleas which have 
recently been addressed to ourselves. 
“Weare afraid of feeling,’ it has been 
urged against us in terms of reproach. 
As though we had not the best of all 
possible grounds to be, if feeling is to be 
divorced from knowledge and allowed to 
run riot, and attach itself, like undirected 
force, to whatever fad or faney comes in 
its way! People are becoming “ weary of 
thinking,’ we are informed, and are 
beginning to say, “I want to be ignorant 
again.” As though this were a sign of 
the times, if such it be, to call for rejoicing 
and hopefulness, and not rather one that 
should fill every well-wisher of his kind 
with apprehension and dread! ‘One 
grain of love is worth all the truth in the 
world,” we are assured. As though it 
made no difference whatever whose love it 
was, or what the love was for, and that it 
was equally of value in the form, for 
example, of Manisty’s wild animal crav- 
ing as in the devotion of Dante to Beatrice ! 
Let “ philosophies and principles” go to 
the winds, we are advised, if only we can 
retain “humanity” and “life”! As 
though “humanity” and “life” were 
pre-eminently the characteristics of the 
ignorant and unenlightened, and fled in 
terror from the haunts of culture to the 
wards of ‘‘ workhouses,”’ which, to the mis- 
guided slaves of ‘‘ philosophies and prin- 
ciples,” seem too often like blots on our 
civilisation ! 


If these utterances were not so mis-- 


leading and dangerous, one might be 
thankful that the logical consequences of 
a so-called “religion of the heart” had at 
last been fearlessly presented, and that 
the limited range of feelings to which it 
would appeal had now been made 
apparent. It is not at all surprising that 
when “knowledge” has thus been dis- 
missed through the back door, ‘‘ mystery ” 
should be invited in through the front. 
That is just as we should expect: the 
“mysteries” correspond exactly to the 
“idolatries,’ of which we have been 
speaking. ‘A religion without mystery,” 
so the word has gone forth, “is not worth 
a straw.” Strange dictum, that, on the 
part of one who believes in a divine 
origin of all things! If nature be, indeed, 
what the materialist declares it is, then 
perhaps something might be said for the 
position that the human spirit will best be 
served by drawing over the abyss such 
patchwork of a veil as we can muster for 
the purpose. But if our persuasion be, as 
presumably it is, altogether different ; if, 
for us, the Universe be “the Life-dweliing 
of an Eternal Mind,” what conceivable 
ground can we have for fear, that in 
gradually exchanging “mystery” for 
assured fact we shall fail to meet with 


objects which will call forth and satisfy 
the deepest longing of the soul? Why on 
earth need we be concerned to retain 
“mysteries,” if intelligence be at the 
basis of things, and is being disclosed to 
us with every step in the advance of our 
intelligence ? Are we going to set up our 
pretty imagery to rival the thought of an 
infinite artist ? Can it be seriously meant 
that the emotion obtainable from standing 
dumb and silent before some blank 
impenetrability, behind which, perchance, 
God may be, is preferable to the emo- 
tion of the man who could say, “ O God, I 
think thy thoughts after thee”? No; 
the highest and strongest reverence, the 
purest trust and the most devout, come 
from the richest knowledge. And as a 
substitute for the latter, the vague, un- 
certain, vacillating feeling that is linked 
to ignorance is infinitely poorer than the 
child’s affection for its doll. 

Only one word more. However it may 
be with the tree of Knowledge, certain it 
is that the tree of feeling ig not the tree 
of life. For my part, Iam completely in 
sympathy with Dr. Martineau’s unsec- 
tarian ideal for our churches, and with 
the attempt to free them from all and 
every kind of dogmatic allegiance. I re- 
cognise to the full that theology is not 
religion any more than ethical science is 
morality or grammatical science the gift 
of speech. But not least of the. reasons 
that weighed with Dr. Martineau was the 
fact that scientific theology itself needs, for 
its successful pursuit, a perfectly free and 
unbiassed mind, unpledged to ary parti- 
cular theory, Trinitarian or Unitarian. 
And a mode vf argument which, whilst 
professing to exhibit the “ idolatry of 
doctrine,” virtually gives the case away 
by identifying doctrine with truth, and 
making it appear as though the latter were 
the inveterate foe of liberal religion, seems 
to me an entire perversion of all for which 
Dr. Martineau pleaded. At any rate, he 
has left us in no doubt of what he thought 
of the tendency I have been concerned 
with in this article. “ Better at once to 
own our occupation gone,” are his ever 
memorable words in regard to it, “ than 
to linger on sentimental sufferance and 
accept the indulgent assurance that, 
though there is no longer any truth in 
religion, there is some nice feeling in it; 
and that while, for all we have to teach, 


we might shut up to-morrow, we may 


harmlessly keep open still as a nursery of 
Emotion. I trust that, when ‘ Emotiou’ 
proves empty, we shall stamp it out, and 
get rid of it,” 

G. Dawes Hicks. 


A SONG IN SPRING. 


Sine on, wild lark, this wondrous morn, 
A song of life, of Spring new-born, 
Soar far above this dull, dark world, 
Till heaven itself lies all unfurl’d. 

Sing to the flow’rs asleep below, 

To ev’ry heart of bitter woe, 

Trill out your wildest madrigal, 

And say “Awake! Arise!” to all! 


And though I dwell on clouded ways, 

And cannot chant the rapturous praise 

Of lovely earth and lovely Spring, 

Far up the heavens on soaring wing; 

Sing on, wild lark, your message roll 

Into the darkness of my soul, 

And flow’rs shall spring from out the sod, 

And I, uprising, search forG@od 
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GUILDS.* 
BY THE REV. JOHN ELLIS. 


TS, 


Wits the essential spirit and guiding 
principle of the Guild thus before us, we 
shall be in a position better to appreciate 
the development of Guild methods and 
objects in our own and other churches. 

The Guild movement in our churches 
originated with the Rev. W. Carey 
Walters, shortly after his settlement with 
the congregation of the New Meeting 
House, Kidderminster, in March, 1881. 
Mr. Walters found that his predecessor 
had taken especial interest in the religious 
life of the young. 

On two occasions the Rev. 
Mellone had held preparation 


W. #. 
classes, 


* prior to a public service of dedication, 


when the youthful candidates were formally 
received into full membership of the 
church. To each person so admitted was 
given a card, as a “Memorial of the 


Confirmation Service,’ on which were 


printed some few “ Rules fora Good Life,” 
waich I quote :— 

1. To love God, the heavenly Father, 
with filial love, because He is supremely 
loveable ; and to make duty, or the will of 
God, our first object and oniy title 
to happiness ; delaying ‘and neglecting 
nothing that we ought to do. © 

2. To revere Jesus Christ as the Son of 
God; to admire and imitate his life and 
character; to gratefully receive his 
teachings, and tread in his steps as the 
way to the blessedness of God’s children. 

3. To be large-hearted, trying at all 
times to think and do generous and noble 
things, without being afraid of rebuke or 
ridicule; and to be kind. to all, willing to 
please and be pleased, not out of good 
nature merely, but from a sense of duty, 
a conviction that it is right. 


4, To avoid slander, gossip, and foolish 


talking, as unworthy of creatures whom 
God has made and placed in so fair a 
-world ; and to set an example of perfect 
‘truthfulness in word and deed. 

5. To inflict no pain on any creature for 
the sake’ of a pleasure ; and to shrink 


-from no pain which it is needful for us 


t») bear. 

6. To cultivate the free spirit of inquiry, 
to avoid narrowness of mind, to struggle 
against prejudice, to cherish the disposition 
to believe in truth, and to welcome all 


good and beautiful thoughts. 


7. To respect others, and regard their 


happiness as equally important with our 


own. 

8. To look up with admiration to all 
m2n and women who lead noble lives, 
though they may be misunderstood and 


_ hated; to honour those who are per- 


secuted for righteousness’ sake, or truth’s 
sake ; to revere especially those who, in.a 
good cause, are willing to stand alone, with 


~ the rich and the great and the fashionable 


against them; and never to take the part 
of the mighty against right. 
9. To keep before the mind the hope of 


immortality, and faith in our power to 


improve ourselves in every way; to govern 
and exercise ourselves im truth and 


. temperance—growing more and more in 


Feb. 20. 


real holiness of body and mind. 
10. Tobe patient, steadfast in cultivating 
holy desires, the spirit and habit of 


*-From a lecture to members of the Fitzwilliam- 
street Church and Schools Guild, Huddersfield, 
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prayer, lifting the heart to the Father, 
and imporing His help in full faith that 
there is no strength but that which comes 
from Him. 

When the Rev. W. Carey Walters 
settled at Kidderminster, he was therefore 
surrounded by two groups of young 
people, who had been carefully prepared 
to enter upon the duties and responsibili- 
ties of manhood and womanhood, and in- 
structed in the principles of our liberal 
faith. They had the regular services of 
the church to attend as a means of 
spiritual culture; they had the institu- 
tions of the ckurch and schools as a field 
in which to expend their generous ardour, 
and they had these “ Rules for a Good 
Life” constantly before them. But Mr. 
Walters could not help feeling that some- 
thing was still wanting in order to get the 
best out of all this high purpose. The 
want was fellowship in these highest 
things. And so he called these newly- 
recognised members of the church to a 
meeting, and asked them if they would 
not join together as members of a guild 
on the lines of some of which he had 
knowledge in the Church of England, 
having for their object to promote “ holi- 
ness of life and work for God.” They 
consented, -and thus was formed the 
“Guild of Well-Doing” in March, 1881, 
which was changed next year into the 
“Guild of the Good Shepherd,” because 
it was thought the former title sounded 
too Pharisaical. A manual was prepared 
setting forth the objects, the duties, and 
the helps which members were expected 
to observe; a form of service for the 
regular monthly meetings of the Guild; a 
form for the admission of members; 
thoughts for Communion ; a morning and 
an evening prayer; and daily devotional 
readings for each day of the month. The 
members were expected to wear a small 
bronze Latin cross, bearing the inscrip- 
tion, “ In hoc vinces”—“ By this conquer” 
—-as a symbol of their purpose and a 
badge of recognition. On the occasion of 
the Guild Festival, as the birthday of the 
Guild came round year by year, the 


members would join in procession, the 


Guild banner preceding. The banner was 
also used at other church anniversaries, 
and on the death of a member. 

All this paraphernalia of ritual and 
symbol was startling to the older Unit- 
arians—who still retain a good deal of the 
old Puritan prejudice—and I think it 
largely due to its excessive Ritualistic 
tendency that the G.G.S. failed to take 
deep root in the churches of our Northern 
towns. 

But the Guild of the Good Shepherd 
must not be judged by its ritual, but by 
its essential spirit.. It exists to promote 
in all its members ‘holiness of life and 
work for God.” It recognises as its duties 
the following :—To do some work, how- 
ever small, for the good of mankind and 
the glory of God. To encourage rever- 
ence in Divine worship. To promote the 
interests of theChristian Faith, and to bring 
others to an avowal of allegiance to God. 
To be willing, at the call of the Guild, to 
undertake any act of helpfulness towards 
one another, or towards any who may be 
in need of aid. To endeavour to be faith- 
ful in all things, as disciples of our master 
Jesus Christ.” And the helps to attain 
these objects recommended are :— 

The cultivation of habits of private prayer 
and meditation, and the use of the Guild 
Collect as part of the daily devotions. The. 
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regular and punctual attendance at public 
worship and the meetings of the Guild. 
The devout observance of the service of 
Holy Communion. The reading of the best 
devotional books, and especially the Bible. 
Members are urged to cherish good thoughts, 
and to followright conduct; to dofaithfully 
the work which falls to them, no matter how 
commonplace or disagreeable; to guard 
their words so that they may neither deceive 
nor mislead, nor heedlessly vex or injure 
any one; and to keep their pleasures inno- 
cent and pure. 

I can bear testimony to the fact that 
these objects and helps have been largely 
honoured by due observance. The result 
has been a chastened spirit; alertness in 
discovering human need and rendering 
timely assistance; a bright, cheerful — 
willingness: to use the church and its 
institutions for gétting and giving good, 
in very many lives. 

The parent stem threw off many 
branches. At one time the Guild of the 
Good Shepherd had as many as sixteen 
branches in different parts of the country, 
with a total of nearly 900 members. Some 
of these tender shoots could not bear the 
chill blasts of criticism and so died. 
Others could not endure the burning fires 
of adversity, and so shrivelled up. But 
the parent Guild still lives and flourishes 
after twenty years, and shows. the way to 
many of us how to win the younger 
members of the church to decide for the 
good life, and to engage in beneficent 
work for others. 


OBITUARY. 


—_——@— 
THE REV. JOHN BYLES. 


Many will have heard, with deep regret, 
of the death of this highly-gifted and 
beloved minister at Richmond, Surrey, on 
the 14th inst. Our deceased friend was 
fortunate in his birth and training, having 
been born in Bradford sixty-one years ago 
of parents of the very finest Nonconformist 
type. He often said that the atmosphere 
of his home was such as few were privi- 
leged to breathe, and as he grew up he 
seemed moulded after the likeness of his 
own excellent people. Almost from boy- 
hood he was marked out for the “ pious 
office,’ and he entered the Lancashire 
Independent College withthe stamp of con- 
secration on his brow. His sweet and 
sunny disposition, his transparent purity 
and sincerity. his chivalrous sense of 


-honour, all touched by an unassuming 


benevolence and deep religious feeling, 
made him the ideal student of his day. 
Such an able and promising neophyte of 
the Congregational body had no need to 
wait for a pulpit, and we find him speedily 
settled in Blackburn, winning affection and 
allegiance from a devoted people. Beautiful 
in countenance and eloquent in speech, he 
made a profound and permanent impres- 
sion, and when he decided to accept the 
pastorate of the more influential and cul- 
tured congregation of Haling, his warm- 
hearted Lancashire friends sent him away 
laden with valuable gifts aud heartfelt 
good wishes. To the duties of his im- 
portant suburban charge our friend 
gave the best years of his life, the best 
thought of his busy brain, and the love of 
his large heart. Surrounded by loyal and 
devoted friends, his fine gifts blossomed 
out into perfectness, and his unique per- 
sonality drew to him a body-guard that 
would have laid a their lives for his 
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sake. And this inner line of defence was 
at times needful, for as years passed it 
became more obvious that for the old out- 
worn creed he had no belief and no 
sympathy. A few worthy men of the old 
school bemoaned their pastor’s departure 
from the beaten paths of salvation, and 
one or two ever became vindictive, and our 
friend, perhaps} too sensitive and scrupu- 
lous, decided to seek a chapel with a free 
trust, and in an evil hour accepted a call 
from Zion Chapel, Wakefield. This was 
in May, 1896, and his advent in the old 
city on the Calder willlong be remembered. 
He found the place given over to gambling 
and betting, absorbed in professional 
athletics, with slums of the vilest descrip- 
tion, and a debased public opinion, born 
of the old days of bribery and corruption. 
And, like an Old Testament prophet, his 
voice rang out Sunday after Sunday in 
strong yet pure persuasive speech—each 
sermon original, versatile, broad in spirit, 
beautiful in diction. His mind was full 
of dreams of the better things to come, of 
all that tended to man’s final good. His 
voice was always heard on the side of 
charity, philanthropy, and reform. He 
set to work with might and main to secure 
a ‘free library to draw the working-men 
from the public-houses, and he supported 
this at public meetings with a wonderful 
earnestness and wealth of literary allusion. 
He wanted everything for the people, 
books, pictures and statuary, music and 
eloquence, and in this large vision there 
was not mere poetic and fanciful anticipa- 
tion, but he ever kept to the practical 
and laboured for what he saw afar off. 
Into that brief ministry of two and a- 
half years (1896-98) was crowded a 
wonderful activity, But the close was 
sad in the extreme. The deacons of his 
church were utterly unable to rise to the 
height of their prophet-preacher’s ideas ; 
they did not share his passionate desire 
to. root up wrongs and create a reign of 
righteousness in Wakefield. The high- 
minded exponent of the good, the true, 
the beautiful, was pushed to the wall, and 
went away with all his generous longings 
unsatisfied, and his beautiful and sunny 
life clouded, and, indeed, his whole 
horizon darkened. After this, pain was 
his constant companion, and sorrow his 
familiar friend. He received, indeed, a 
most cordial welcome from the Unitarian 
body, with which he then threw in his lot, 
and his ministry at the Kettering-road 
Free Church, Northampton, was cheered 
by sympathy and allegiance ; but those 
who know him best died one by one, and 
now, in less than three months after that 
pastorate was closed by sheer physical 
exhaustion, we have lost this faithful 
worker in the midst of his mission and 


' his task. Our friend was a man who saw 


great truths and to whom had come the 
clearer vision. From his youth he per- 
ceived the doubts that were burdening 
the age, and sought the King’s highway of 
reason, He has fallen a martyr to his 
fidelity to truth. A.C. 
The funeral service was beld last Satur- 
day, in the Ormond-road Free Church, 
the Rey. James Legge, M.A., Minister of 
the Headingley Congregational Church, 
Leeds, and the Revs. Silas Farrington, 
and V. D. Davis taking part. Among 
those present in the congregation were the 
Revs. Frederic Allen and F, K. Freeston ; 
-Mr, Percy Preston, representing the 
B. and F.U.A.; and Mr. Ion Pritchard, 


representing the Sunday-school Associa- 
tion. 

In the course of the service, Mr. Legge 
gave a memorial address, of which the 
following is the greater part. He and 
Mr. Byles were at College together, and he 
spoke with intimate knowledge of his 
friend. 


IN MEMORIAM JOHN BYLES. 


He was a man of singularly high-toned 


character, Intent on worthy aims and 
earnest in pure purpose. He was one 
whom I should emphatically call an 
unworldly man,-one who lived in the light 
of unseen and unrealised ideals towards 
which he energetically strove. He lived 
as seeing things invisible. ' 

It is well-nigh forty years since I first 
was drawn to him as a friend, and through 
all those years I can see the same spirit 
animating him from first to last. What- 
ever approved itself to him as good and 
worthy he upheld and sought to advance 
with whole-hearted devotion. And all 
things base and mean he hated with 
passionate condemnation. Indeed, if there 
is one word that gives us the essential 
character of the man, it is the word 
“intensity.” _Hecoulddo nothing by halves. 
He was intense in his convictions, intense 
in his approval and disapproval, intense in 
his method of expressing himself. Perhaps 
the very strength with which he set forth 
his thoughts caused him at times to be 
misunderstood, as if he could not brook to 
be opposed. But this was utterly untrue. 
He was most tolerant even when most 
emphatic. He was always ready to hear 
opinions differing from his own. But 
his intensity was inseparable from his 
personality. 

Closely connected with this quality was 
his readiness to endure sacrifice when 
what he deemed duty called him to it. He 
was not one to shrink back from personal 
suffering in defence of what he believed. 
He had, I understand, running in his 
veins a strain of Huguenot blood. Some 
ancestor of his passed through the fiery 
trials that followed the revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes. It seems to me he had 
inherited not the blood only, but the 
martyr spirit, the readiness for self- 
sacrifice, which distinguished those devoted 
people. With some of the conclusions to 
which he came in matters of faith there 
are those of us who have no sympathy. 
But, even so, we gladly recognise and 
rejoice in the noble spirit in which, at the 
bidding of conscience, he chose the thorny 
path, even though it led him to forsake 
the Church of his fathers. Far from us 
be the narrow bigotry which denies the 
Christian name to men who differ, and 
profoundly differ, from ourselves in their 
intellectual conceptions of Christian truth. 
When the spirit of Christ is manifest in a 
life of earnest service for God and man, 
when the heart is reverent and pure, and 
the character beautiful with the graces of 
the true Christian; who will dare refuse to 
own such as brethren in Christ. Certainly 
only the blindest prejudice could have 
failed to see in our beloved friend, John 
Byles, a truly Christian man, one who 
followed in the steps. of him who went 
about doing good. 

Those characteristics marked his public 
life and ministry as did others not less 
notable. He took’ a wide view of his 
duties as a minister. Though never 
using the pulpit for party purposes, he 
never hesitated to uphold the principles 
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of righteousness in national affairs. He 
maintained the old prophetic principle 
that the nation and! kingdom that will 
not serve God shall perish, yea that 
kingdom shall perish utterly. And the 
nation ceased to serve God which ceased 
to do justly. Nor did he ever in 
his teaching cause men to regard the 
Christian faith as a form of other- 
worldliness. Religion with him was 
the most intensely practical thing in 
daily life. It had regard to this life as 
well as to that to come. Very earnestly 
did he strive to ameliorate the conditions 
of life for the poor, and by urgent 
persuasion and entreaty sought to enlist 
the sympathies of his people in this great 
and blessed work. ri 

Nor can one feature of his public 
labours be omitted in even the briefest 
review of his hfe—I mean his deep 
interest in the children of his charge. 
He himself had not a little of the child 
nature in his character. He was simple, 
unaffected, unsophisticated, and it was 
his delight to make his| ministry an 
inspiration and help for the children. 
By some fascinating story sympathetically 
told he would lead young hearts to the 
love and practice of whatsoever things are 
true, honest, just, pure, lovely and of 
good report. His published works bear 
witness to his. power in this way; 
but a singular illustration of the 
impression made by some of his 
Children’s Addresses occurs to me. Some 
years ago he was invited by the Sunday- 
school officers of his former Blackburn 
charge, to visit their town and preach 
again a certain sermon which he had 
delivered some twenty years before, It is 
rare, 1 think, that a sermon survives 
the changes of crowded life through 
twenty years. 3 

Such was the man in the more public 
aspect of his life. But it was only those 
admitted to the circle of his friendship 
who truly understood the beauty, the 
sweetness, the winning attractiveness of 
his character. He was one whom it was im- 
possible long to associate with without feel- 
ing uplifted and made stronger and better. 


‘Unconscious influence streamed forth from 


him that stirred and moved what was best 
in the hearts of those around him. But 
no pharisaic austerity was mingled in his 
make. He was bright and joyous and his 
ready laugh leaped forth to greet his 
friends’ sallies, and to be the seal of good 
comradeship. Strong and eager as he was, 
he was yet full of tender sympathy. Never 
a great trouble or sorrow visited his 
friends but he was ready to share their 
burden and to speak great words of 
comfort and cheer. ms te 

And now he is gone, and the earth to 
some of us will seem poorer and darker 
because of his departure. We need 
comfort, and he is not here to speak it. 
Yea, he being dead yet speaketh. His 
memory abides imperishable while his 
friends live. And that memory may well 
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inspire and bless and cheer us. 


The subsequent service at the grave, in 
Ealing Cemetery, was conducted by Mr: 
Legge. 


Mr. Byles was one of those ministers 
who, with rare gifts, like the late Dr. 
Macleod, of Birkenhead, habitually de- 
voted afew minutes of his Sunday morning 
services to the children of the eongréga- 
tion. His published volumes of “Talk 
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to the Children” are widely known and 
warmly appreciated. Quite recently Mr. 
Fisher Unwin issued a new edition of his 
best-known volume ‘The Boy and the 
Angel,” and two years ago “The Legend 
of St. Mark’s” was published. We grate- 
fully remember more than one of Mr. 
Byies’s addresses, which appeared in our 
“ Children’s Column.” 

Mrs. John Byles and the family wish to 
express their sincere thanks to many 
friends for kind messages of sympathy. 
Owing to the very large number of letters 
‘received, it is impossible for the present to 
deal individually with them. 

: —_——o_— 
THE LATE REV. C. L. CORKRAN. 


Tue funeral of Mr. Corkran took place 
on Thursday, the 14th, at the Brompton 
_ Cemetery, the service being conducted by 
the Rev. Arthur Veysey. Among the 
mourners and friends present were Mr. 
8. G. Corkran and Mr. C. J. Corkran 
(nephews), Mrs. Charles Corkran, Miss 
_Alice Corkran (niece),’ Mr. Richard 
Whiteing, Mr.) P. M. Martineau, Mr. 
Hugh Martineau, Mr. Rupert Potter, 
Mr. Alfred Milnes, Revs. S. Farrington, 
W. G. Cadman, F. K. Freeston, and F. 
Summers, Mr. W. A. Bailward and Mr. 
E. Stainton, of the Bethnal Green Branch 
of the C.O.S., and a number of friends 
from Mansford-street Chapel, who were 
formerly scholars of Spicer-street Mission. 
Among a large number of beautiful 
wreaths was a floral cross from the 
Mansford-street Church and Mission. 

A Memorial Service was conducted at 
Mansford-street, on Sunday evening, by 
the Rev. W. G. Cadman. There was a 
very large congregation; friends’ and 
old Spicer-street scholars, from all parts 
of London, assembling out of respect to 
the beloved veteran and pastor. Among 
others present were Mr. Stanton J. 
Preston, and Mr. E. B. Squire, represent- 
ing the Committee of the Mansford-street 
Mission. 

Mr. Cadman spoke of Mr. Corkran’s 
devoted labours, and of the deep respect 
and love in which he was held by all who 
had at any time come under his influence. 
He had never known anyone with a more 
Christian aim and motive, and with a 
kindlier and more sympathetic heart. At 
the same time, he had a level head which 
bade him look beyond the impulse of 
the moment to the remoter consequences 
‘of any action to which he felt impelled. 
No man was ever so fitted as he for the 
kind of work to which the best years 
of his long life were given. Many 
of those present that evening were among 
the best fruits of his earnest, faithful, and 
devoted ministry. Mr. Cadman spoke 
of his own close personal friendship 
with Mr. Corkran during the last eight 
years, and said he had been deeply 
indebted to him for sympathy and 
cheer in times of difficulty and trial. 
Their beloved friend had lived and died a 
Christian in the truest sense of that word. 
With strong personal convictions and with 
unshaken loyalty to the Master, he had a 
breadth of sympathy and catholicity of 
spirit which recognised the good and the 
true in those from whom he differed most. 
His life of late had been consciously on 
the confines of the Eternal land, its fore- 
east glory shining in upon his soul. The 
shadow of déath had slowly and quietly 

: crept over him—the silver cord was 
gently loosed, and God gave his beloved 
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sleep. The years of increasing infirmity 
were not years of weariness and despon- 
dency. The good he had done, the happy 
memories that dwelt with him, the warm 
affection in which he was held by numbers 
who from time to time made kindest 
inquiries concerning him—all these thiags 
cheered and comforted him to the last, 
keeping him from despondency, and filling 
him with perpetual peace. 

The memory of his word and example, 
and the influence of his beautiful Chris- 
tian spirit, would continue after him the 
best legacy he could possibly have be- 
queathed. 

At the close of the service the “ Dead 
March” from Saul was played, the con- 
gregation standing. 


THE CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 
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For the Little Ones. 


CuitpreNn who read the letters about 
animals last week will enjoy two more by 
the same young writer. One ‘is’ about 
bees, and the other about birds’ nests. 

The first begins:—‘“‘ We have been so 
busy with the bees lately that I have had 
no time to write, but now I must tell you 
all about them. One morning Johnny 
came running in to tell my aunt that one 
of the hives had swarmed—that is, when 
the hive is too full of bees, the queen 
flies out, followed by a great number. We 
all ran out, and there were several men 
following the swarm up and down the 
orchard, making a great noise, till at last 
they settled in a cluster on the branch of 
a tree, and when they were quite quiet the 
gardener covered his face with a wire cap 
and his hands with thick gloves, and 
swept them into anew hive. The hive had 
a glass window, so we watched what the 
bees would do. <A great many flew away 
over the flower garden and bean and clover 
fields, and very soon we saw some come 
back with their bodies and legs covered 
with yellow dust out of the flowers. They 
rolled this dust into little balls; and aunt 
told us that the bees inside the hive would 
make 1t into wax and use it to build their 
cells. Some of the bees brought honey 
to feed the rest, and to fill the cells as 
they were made, for you cannot think how 
quickly they were done. They did seem 
so busy, and though we could not make 
out very well what they were doing, we 
soon saw the tiny cells filling up the hive, 
and aunt says in one day they will make 
3,000 cells ! 

“Several hives have swarmed since that 
day, and aunt has told us a great deal 
about bees. She made us notice a rose 
tree where the leaves were full of holes, 
and we saw a beesettle ona fresh leaf and 
cut a piece so neatly and fly away with it 
to her nest, for this was a wild bee and 
she lines her nest. entirely with bits of 
leaves. Some line their nests with poppy 
leaves (but this kind of bee does not live 
in England), and some make their nest by 
boring holes with their sharp little teeth 
in old posts or decayed wood.” \ 

The last letter is as follows :—*‘‘ Cousin 
Henry has got quite a large collecticn of 
birds’ nests. When the summer broods 
are hatched and flown away, he some- 
times takes the deserted nests that he may 
see how they are made. They are so 
curiously different; blackbirds and 
thrushes, which build in the cold early 
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spring, line their nests with a mud wall so 
as to keep out the cold air. Sparrows 
build under the eaves of buildings or in 
thiclé hedges, and use a great deal of straw 
and hay, and line their nests with a 
quantity of feathers. The nests always 
look untidy, but they make them just as 
warm whether they build in March or 
July. There are plenty of wood-pigeons 
here, and they build high up’ in the trees 
and in very unsheltered places, and yet 
so loosely that the eggs may sometimes 
be seen through the nest. The goldfinch’s 
nest is one of the prettiest, made of fine 
moss and lichen, and lined with thistle- 
down till itis beautifully warm. 

“The little wren makes a tiny nest of 
woven moss and spiders’ webs, and so fills 
it with feathers that you can scarcely see 
her when she sits on her eggs. After 
showing me the nests Henry told me how 
differently birds choose places to build in ; 
some take such care to hide their nests 
and some seem to eare so little; some 
build in holes in hedges, and some in sand- 
banks, and these are very difficult to find. 
A good many birds choose hollow places 
in old trees, and Henry once saw a part- 
ridge’s nest in a hole at the bottom ofsa 
tree and close to a house, and he saw 
the mother-bird’s bright eyes as he 
passed.” 

The writer finishes by saying how often 
she had been told about the instinct of 
birds and animals, but how she under- 
stood better what this meant, since she 
had seen for herself some of the curious 
and wonderful ways of God’s creatures. 

I shall like to think that, reading what 
this girl wrote so many years ago, may 
perhaps lead children to take fresh interest 
in the beautiful things that surround 
them, when they have the pleasure of 
going into the country. 

K. F. Lawrorp, 


THE SPARROW. 


A sparrow with its plain brown coat— 
The best it ever wore— 

Has no sweet song or cheerful note ; 
A chirp—and nothing more. 


Yet as it hops from bough to,bough, 
Or flies from tree to tree ; 

Asif it cared not where, or how, 
As restless as can be; 


Or by a leaf well sheltered, sleeps, 
Its head beneath its wing ; 

God watches, cares for it, and keeps 
The thoughtless little thing. 


And if He keeps the sparrow so, 
Why should I ever fear 
Life has its troubles—but I know 
God’s loving help is near! 
Who Wrote These Verses ? 


Wuat we call life is twilight ; 
When ’tis done, a door is opened and 
we see the sun.—Oollins. 
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ee 
superficial attraction towards our reli- 
gious community, if anyone refrained 
from attendance on an earnest ministry 
and hearty co-operation in the work 
and fellowship of a vigorous church, 
because members of the community 
were thus earnestly bent upon self- 
examination and aspiration after truer 
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A LIVING CHURCH. 


THE paper by the Rev. E. W. Lummis 
which appeared in Tue Inquirer of 
Feb. 9 and 16, under the title ‘‘ Choose 
Life,’’ has been followed by a discussion 
from week to week, which is continued 
in our present number. On certain 
points great difference of opinion has 
been expressed, while it is not, perhaps, 
too much to say that there were state- 
ments made by Mr. Lummis, as to the 
condition of religious life in our com- 
munity, which correspondents from 
different parts of the country have 
strongly resented and vigorously denied. 

That anything written in THe 
Inquirer should have a depressing 
effect upon those who are devoted to 
the work of our churches, or should 
place fresh difficulties in the way par- 
ticularly of those who are holding 
lonely outposts of duty, when our one 
desire is to strengthen and deepen our 
common life, and kindle a better hope 
and courage, must be matter for the 
sincerest regret ; but we confess to have 
heard with the utmost astonishment 
from several correspondents that this 
discussion, which arose out of a singu- 
larly earnest paper, prompted by no 
mere desire for a war of words, but by 
serious searchings of heart and longing 
for fuller life, has had, in their opinion, 
such an unfortunate result, has been 
‘** disastrous,’ and as one respected 
correspondent writes, has inflicted 
‘cruel wrongs ’’ upon the cause we 
desire to serve. 

It must surely be a very superficial 
reading of this discussion and the 
paper out of which it sprang, that can 
.seein it any ‘‘ denominational quarrel’”’ ; 
and we should imagine it to be a no less 
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life. 


At the present moment we are caught 
between two fires, urged on the one 
hand, as we were last week, not to allow 
any more’ of such discussion, and on 


the other hand, by friends equally loyal, 


to afford ample space for the thorough 


consideration of the questions raised. 


This being so, it seems best simply to 
follow the course which we proposed a 
fortnight ago, offering this week the 
following further contributions to the 
discussion, and leaving next week for 
Mr. Lumauis, if he should wish to say 
anything in response to what has been 


written on his paper. 

But we certainly have no intention of 
closing these columns to the frank and 
serious discussion of any question 
affecting the welfare of our churches 
and the cause of religious truth and 
life to which we are pledged. 


Srr,—You must allow me so far to take 
your readers into my confidence as to tell 
them that it is at your appeal that I 
intervene in this discussion; for I am 
not quite sure that I can say the helpful 
thing. But I cannot refuse the repeated 
requests with which you have been good 
enough to ply me. 

I hope very soon, when he becomes my 
neighbour, to have the pleasure of making 
Mr. Lummis’s acquaintance ; and when I 
know the man, I shall no doubt under- 
stand more clearly exactly what he means. 
At present I only know that here is 2 man 
pleading very earnestly, whose words one 
must listen toand weigh. If I differ from 
much which he seems to say, it is perhaps 
because I do not accurately apprehend 
him. In two matters, however, which 
pervade the whole of his most interesting 
communications, he does not appear to me 
to be altogether wise. In the first place, 
I do not think that he can have so wide 
and general a knowledge of our people all 
over the country as to be justified in pro- 
nouncing a condemnation so sweeping ; 
and I am not surprised that some of your 
correspondents resent this general con- 
demnation. Of how many of our con- 
gregations has Mr. Lummis a_ per- 
sonal and intimate knowledge that he pro- 
claims so confidently their unspirituality ? 
Some of us think of very many, either 


now amongst us or passed on, in whom we 


recognise the sweetest fragrance of piety 
and a noble dedication tothe highest; and 
it does not tend to make us listen sym- 
pathetically to hear all our friends rated 
so soundly, without hint of exception, by 
one whose knowledge is certainly limited. 
But in the next place Mr. Lummis 
allows himself to appear to set up as his 
ultimate ideal the thriving of our com- 
munity ; and much of his language seems 
to imply that by “thriving” he means 
becoming very numerous. And he recom- 
mends that we should “love more, pray 
more,” and so on, as the means towards 
thriving. But there are many much 


lower arts than these that often tend to 
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make churches “thrive” in numbers, 
influence, and power.’ And there are 
many churches that do not visibly thrive, 
though love is very deep and prayer is 
very earnest. So that I would rather bid 
men ‘love more, pray:more,” not that 
their churches may thrive, but because 
love and prayer themselves are good. 

Now when we receive criticism and 
counsel under thirty heads, it is useless 
to try to answer in any. logical order. 
One can but glance down column after 
column and make a comment here and 
there. I will set before each of my 
unsystematic comments the number of 
the paragraph in Mr. Lummis’s articles 
to which it refers. 

3. “Our miserable plight is evidence, 
not of our misfortune, but of our fault.” 
I cannot recognise ‘“ miserable plight” in 
the happy and reverent assemblies for 
worship with which I am familiar, be the 
worshippers few or many. So one-sided 
a description at the outset vitiates the 
counsel that follows. Help us, exhort us, 
my friend, and may God give you power. 
But respect us and believe in us, or you 
cannot help us. 

4, “ Weare the least brotherly of sects.” 
I hope we are not a sect at all in the 
ordinary acceptation of the word. That 
we are the least..brotherly either among 
ourselves or towards outside humanity, I 
utterly deny; and could deny with no 
little indignation, were not our accuser 80 
manifestly sincere and so unsuspicious 
that his knowledge of us is not thorough. 

8. “OF such religion as we have we are 
ashamed.” My friend, my friend, do you 
really know? Have you read the hearts 
of all of us? 

9. “Our practical materialism is very 


gross.” It is ‘wicked.’ “We do not 
love, because we do not pray.” ‘ Unit- 
arians are not faithful to God.” I read 


these sentences and then I go down to our 
Domestic Mission and watch the workers 
there, or even mix with some little band of 
friendsin my own schoolroom, Andthen such 
words as these seem to me neither wise nor 
just nor true; and I wonder whether Mr. 
Lummis has had a peculiarly, unfortunate 
experience, or has merely written a little 
hastily. But surely a man would not 
write such grave charges hastily ! 

11. Then, however, comes the earnest 
counsel to band together to remove the 
causes of sin and misery. But the 
question between us seems to be, not 
whether this ought to be done, but 
whether our little group of churches are 
to set to work to do it “off their own 
bat,” or to unite with agencies in which 
men of many folds are joined together in 
a common purpose. 

13. Mr. Lummis blames men for not 
putting church meetings before all others. 
But are not our churches doing well in so 
far as they send men out into active 
work with their fellow-citizens outside our 
churches. It has always seemed to me 
our glory rather than our shame that we 
do not press all our social and philan- 
thropic energies into our own individual 
church, but diffuse it through the larger 
citizenhood and do something to leaven 
the whole mass. 

12. This paragraph is a reprobation of 
our “rich men.” My own ever-growing 
experience is that our rich men are ready 
to contribute almost any amount of money 
wherever they are convinced that really 
good work is to be done or is being done. 
But you must satisfy them of that; and 
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they will not give to agencies they do not 
trust. Are we to praise them: or to 
blame ? 

16. Heartily do I agree with Mr, 
Lummis that our special cause “is the 


Gospel of Truth,” or rather, as I think 


he means, of truthfulness. And with 
much that follows I am in cordial con- 
eurrence. But (28) “the creation of a 
pure dogmatic” can never be done by 
organisation from above. The only hope 
of it is from some group of men—small or 


-large—drawn together by their own affini- 


ties of thought and sentiment. 

And that leads me to express my distrust 
of the kind of organisation Mr. Lummis 
seems to desire. First, as to name. It is 
not a matter for a-vote to which all shall 
be pledged, any more than truth itself. 
Some of us—pupils of Tayler and Marti- 
neau, believers in the teachings of Thom 
and of Beard—have principles in this 
matter from which we can never depart 
for the sake of conformity, though we 
wish to live in all brotherhood with others 
who do not share our principles. And 
then, as to organisation at large. 
Let me conclude by saying where 


I think the real fundamental difference 


and 
ideal, I under- 


of view between Mr.’ Lummis 
myself comes in. His 


. stand, is a great national organisation, the 


machinery of “a Church,” out of the 
unity of which shall grow life and 
spirituality in the various parts. My ideal, 
on the contrary is, first, life and spirituality 
in the individual congregation—nay, 
rather in the individual soul—and then 
growing out of that, not by forced mea- 
sures, but spontaneously, just so far and 
so fast as this individual religiousness may 
bring it to birth, a larger brotherhood 
spreading from one congregation to 
another, then on to a district, a county, 
a province, the whole country, it may be, 
the whole world. But the beginning is 
individual religion. And as a minister I 
conceive my first duty to be to strive to 
bring that to health and strength in myself 
and in the little band of men and women 
round me who have asked me to try and 
help their higher life. ae 
Finally, let me remind this earnest 


counsellor of ours, yes, and many a writer 


and speaker amongst us, that to upbraid 
men for lack of enthpsiasm never kindled 
enthusiasm in one human soul.. Not by 
rebuke, but by contagion, by an infection 
seizing the heart and the emotions must 
that divine and holy temper be generated 
in the world. 
Ricnarp A. ARMSTRONG. 
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Srr,—If I may add a contribution from 
a layman’s point of view to this very 


- interesting correspondence, I may assume, 


may I not, to begin with, that we all 
accept Mr. C. J. Street’s position :—‘‘ The 
Church of God is an invisible corpora- 
tion. . . its passports are of character 
and faith and love, not of creed or 
ritual ”’—(ing., March 2). It seems to 


follow that we must never expect any 


ecclesiastical organisation—and that is 
what we are discussing—to be coterminous 
with the Church in this largest sense. But 
do we always remember this? Do we 
always frankly accept the consequences ? 
Is it consistent, for example, with Mr. 
J. M. Lloyd Thomas’s aspiration (Ingq., 
March 9) after the name “ Free Catho- 


lic” 2. (Free Catholic Church I suppose 


ae 
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he would say, but he stops short with the 
adjectives.) If this consideration had 
been present to his mind, would he not 
rather have said, ‘“‘The Free Brauch ef 
the Catholic Church”? The ambiguities 
of the word “Church” are insidious, and 
it would conduce to clearness if we could 


/use different words for the invisible cor- 


poration on the one hand, and the 
ecclesiastical organisation on the other 
(and yet, again, for the particular congre- 
gation and meeting-house) ; but, at all 
events, the word “‘ Catholic ” seems hardly 
appropriate for an organisation which only 
claims to be a branch. 

On the other hand, what is the harm if 
a mere branch organisation adopts a name 
which excludes those who do not choose 
to be organised on that particular basis ? 
Such a name may, indeed, purport to 
exclude—but from what ? Not from “the 
Church,” not from ‘ Fellowship,” not 
from common activities, whether social, 
political, philanthropic, or even, of 
necessity, religious ; from nothing, in 
fact, except what those who do not join 
the organisation exclude themselves from 
by the necessity of the case. 

And here I must pause a moment 
to express my hearty concurrence with 
what Mr. H. Shaen Solly says (Inq., 
Feb. 23) with regard to promoting the 
discussion of economic subjects; and 
the hke, that it is better that this work 
should be undenominational : and again, 
with Mr. Richard Robinson’s observa- 
tion (Ing., Feb. 23) as to the mistake 
a Church makes “if it attempts to de- 
nominationalise the social relations, the 
political and philanthropic predilections of 
its members, who probably seek very 
different alliances in these matters from 
those they form when they seek to wor- 
ship”—though this seems hardly con- 
sistent with his earlier remark on the im- 
portance of our attacking social problems, 
if he means as an organised body. 

Now, if I may humbly hope I am a 
member of the invisible corporation, I 
must ask myself why should I, or why 
should any man, belong to the orgauisa- 
tion in question (I want to avoid stumb- 
ling over nomenclature, if Ican), or desire 
that it should flourish ? 

An analogy which presents itself to my 
mind is the British Association meeting 
in sections. Can it meet the religious 
needs of me, and of others like me, 
better than they could otherwise be met? 
If I find help and comfort for myself, 
and, again, if aspects of religion are set 
forth which, as it seems to me, will be of 
help and comfort to others, these will be 
sufficient reasons. 

But with our loose system of member- 
ship, and our jealousy of any inquiry 
going beyond the personal fitness and 
character of those who are to fill our 
pulpits, it seems to be increasingly almost 
a matter of chance whether, from the 
point of view of the individual hearer at 
any particular time and place, these con- 
ditions will be fulfilled. 

What, atter all, does our body consist 
of but an aggregate of particular indivi- 
duals who are attracted to the services it 
provides? Or, perhaps, are not attracted, 
yet are loth to relinquish the hope of 
being offered more congenial nourishment 
in the future ? 

The pursuit of truth in the abstract, 
however fitting for the theological college, 
seems hardly sufficient to afford a satis- 
factory basis for the congregation of wor- 


shippers, unless some common ground has. 
been arrived at, affording a presumption 
of a common trend. 

The question is, have our ministers a 
message to deliver which appeals to our 
hearts and consciences as truth in the 
concrete? If so, it seems to me our con- 
gregations will justify their existence, If 
not, not. 

In conclusion, allow me to support Mr. 
Lloyd Thomas in urging you to keep your 
columns open. The considerations which 
arise in connection with this subject are 
too numerous and too far-reaching to be 
briefly disposed of. 

Gro. CarsLake THomeson, 

Cardiff, March 19. 
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Srr,—I quite agree with Mr. Lummis as 
to the desirability of one name, and the 
name by which we are best known is 
Unitarian. 

Liberal Christian, Free Christian, Non- 
Subscribing, Presbyterian, do not tell the 
people where we are or what we are so 
well as Unitarian, and this has to be 
added to any of the others by way of 
explanation. 

But the matter lies deeper than the 
name, The religious condition of our 
churches is not such as we can contemplate 
altogether without disappointment and 
solicitude. The reasons for thanksgiving 
are numerous. Many of our churches are 
conspicuous as such for their spiritual life 
and power. The aggregate of worth and 
work which they present, regarded by 
itself only, must often awaken our gratitude 
and admiration. To few of them should 
we look in vain for individual examples of 
great moral and spiritual excellence. 

But it is not. less true that in most of 
them the proportion is very large of those 
who exhibit but feebly and indecisively the 
religious spirit and life. It will not be 
disputed that a fuller and more general ex- 
pression of the religious character, in some- 
thing of the beauty and strength of its 
maturity, is the common want among us; 
even as it is confessed, by those. who are 
recognised as speaking with authority, to be 
the prevailing want in the other religious 
communities. 

Now nothing can be more simple or effec- 
tive than our faith, if we only give it a fair 
chance. The want is not in our religion, 
but in ourselves. As Mr. Lummis says, 
“We have a special and glorious mission, 
but we need greater zeal, and better 
methods in performing it.” 

What, then, can we do? How can we 
be inspired ‘“‘to love more, pray more, 
think more, spend more, work more” ? 

We are prone to look out for some 
specifics, to rack our brains in search of 
new inventions, and to be full of hope if 
we can only set up some fresh machinery. 

I think instruments good enough are in 
our hands. Still, there is no reason why 
we should not seek to improve upon our 
methods, or follow the old if good, with 
more enthusiasm and vigour. And here, 
I think, with one of your correspondents, 
that the District Associations can render 
efficient aid; by seeing how far it is 
possible for the parts to be linked to- 
gether in practical sympathy, and how 
the life and strength that are among us 
may have a freer circulation through the 
whole community. We need a closer 
drawing together. Not that we should be 
less independent, but more united, that 


there should be more real co-operation. 
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We are strong in one place, weak in 


another ; one church is __ thriving, 
others are fighting hard. for life ; 
and there seems need for a more 


nerfect brotherhood among our churches. 
f the lamp is to be kept burcing 
in many places, it is a necessity that 
the richer and the poorer towns and 
villages, the strong and the weak, should 
be joined together in affectionate helpful- 
ness. Our religious organisations are 
intended to promote fellowship ~- and 
brotherly love—to advance light and 
truth in the world. When we seek, there-, 
fore, by meaus of representative associa- 
tions to encourage each other in the work, 
to confer together about plans and 
agencies of usefulness, to kindle afresh in 
each other’s hearts mutual sympathy and 
love, and to diffuse a healthy life-glow 
through all our churches, we are fulfilling 
the legitimate office of religious organisa- 
tion, striving to increase the sum of force 
in individual character and individual 
churches through the social instincts of 
our being. 

The demands of the age, the facts of 
the present day, too, joinwith the motives 
which are of all places and all ages to 
excite us to.a more vigilant zeal. 

And this, I take it,,is what Mr. Lummis. 
desires when che. pleads for our names to, 
be written in the Book of Life. 

Derby. Joun Birxs. 
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We have received from the Rev. E. D. 
Priestley Evans a contribution to this dis-' 
eussion, for which, as a whole, we cannot 
find space; but as it is divided into dis-; 
tinet sections which can stand quite well 
alone, we omit three sections on ‘‘ Name,’’ 
“ Prayerless,” and ‘“ Duty and»Morality,” 
and print the rest, leaving the sections as 
originally numbered. As to the name, 
Mr. Evans argues that Unitarian is the 
only practicable and really distinctive 
name for our churches. 


2. Progress.—Our idea about progress 


» has been a source of weakness. We have 


got hold of the idea that we are pioneers, 
This. perhaps’ 


and that we must be so. 
has made us constantly distrustful of 
-what truth we now possess, aud has made 
us timid in proclaiming it, for fear that! 


to-morrow something new may come to) 


light and upset our present ‘truth.’ 


This has made us restless and nomadic in’ 


our habits of thought. Take, for instance, 
that sentence of an old friend of mine: “I 
am told the elder churches have not halted, 
that having freed themselves from some of 
their needless baggage they have caught 
up to us. Then it is high time for us to 
go forward.”* That is not an uncommon 
sentiment in our midst. But why should 
we go forward because others have caught 
up tous? Perhaps there is nothing but 


snow and ice higher up the Mount of Pro-: 


gress, and if I.am now ona slope that is 
green and fertile and life-giving, my 
further progress upward may be no pro- 
gress at all except into death. Iam not 
going to move forward until there is some- 
thing better to progress towards, 
is no progress without a goal, an ideal, to 
aim at. We must not think that we are 
so superior. There are other pioneers 
besides ourselves. We should be more 
grateful that others {are catching us up, 
and enjoying the sky we live under, and 
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the bread we feed upon. We must not be 
jealous as Joshua was of the seventy 
Elders who could prophesy as well as 
Moses; but we should be like Moses who 
rebuked his zeal and said: “ Would God 
that all God’s people were prophets, that 
God would put His spirit upon them.” 
Our weakness has been that we have 
been seeking that which we do not know, 
and have not spoken that we do know 
and testified to’ that we have seen. We 
are always seeking, and seldom, if ever, 
finding. And the result is that we have 
acquired a learned. ignorance, which Paul 
speaks of, ‘‘ Ever learning, and never able 
to come to the knowledge of the truth.” 
Harnack’s words on this very question of 
Progress are timely and wise (‘“‘ What is 
Christianity,’ p. 121). He says the pro- 
gress of civilisation, is not an Ideal. 
“ When a man grows older and sees more 
deeply into life, he does not find, if he 
possesses any inner world at all, that he 
is advanced by the external march of 
things, by the progress of civilisation.” 
There is such an idea as “ Be still, and 
know that I am God.” When a man 
knows God, he is no longer “ progressing,” 
no longer restless, nomadic; no longer 
wandering over the ash-pits and dust-heaps 
of life in the hope of picking up a few old 
crusts and bits of peel of “Truth.” He 
has the bread of life to live on, and he has 


| something substantial to give others. 


3. Freedom.—Our idea of this has also 
We boast of 
our freedom to seek the truth and find it 
for ourselves. But I maintain that unless 
a church has something else to offer its 
guests or its inmates, there 1s not much 
home-life there, and it suggests the 
thought of a man inviting guests to his 


house, and instead of providing a feast for 


them informs them that the first principle 
of his house is freedom to seek food: But 
it is the first duty of a church to provide 
bread, the living bread. Freedom is not 
an ideal in itself. It is neither good nor 
bad per se. It is good when we have dis- 
covered a high ideal that needs room or a 
footing in the world; and itis mischievous 
when it is used for realising an ignoble 
idea. When we talk of freedom we should 
always connect with it our purpose, and 
state Freedom for what. Hitherto it has 
largely been used by us for the spread of 
indifference. Inthe most important sphere 
of life—namely, in religious education—we 
have been pleased to do nothing except 
allowing our children the freedom to seek 
and find what little religion they could, 
whereas in every other sphere we do not 
think of granting them such freedom as, 
eg., in their secular education. This is 
certainly hugging freedom like a fetish ; 
nay, it becomes a benumbing, paralysing 
fog. Such freedom is the freedom of a man 
wandering about in a mist on a mountain. 
It is not true freedom, but a case of being 
lost: it is the freedom of the little boat on 
the broad Atlantic, without. rudder or 
compass. There may be religious truths 
higher and better than any we can give 
our children ; there may be homes better 
than any we can provide, but Providence 
meant that every child should be brought 
up in its own natural home until it grows 
old enough and becomes capable of making 
one of itsown foritself. Liberty, like every- 
thing else, has its laws and limitations, 
if it is not to become licence and neglect. 
Liberty is still restraint of a certain order. 
It is fair and joyous detention. _ Our gaze 


|is limited by the firmament above; our 
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longings are contented with the skies. 
But the field that is allowed to lie fallow 
will grow nothing but weeds. 

6. Social Questions, &c.—For my part 
I do not think that the pulpit should be 
turned into the professor’s desk and the 
church into a lecture halk The details 
of Social Questions, Biblical Criticism, and 
the like, are far better studied and dis- 
cussed in the class; and if a man is in 
earnest on these things he will gladl 
discuss them in that manner first of ail 
He will lecture where his lecture can be 
called in question if need be. The results 
of Biblical Criticism, we are told, are no 
longer matters of opinion, but of know- 
ledge. When results have reached that 
stage, by all means declare them, though 
I would disapprove of the analysing and 
dissecting process being carried on in the 
pulpit. But in the case of Social subjects 
results have not reached the stage of in- 
controvertible knowledge, but are largely 
matters of mere opinion, and are still in 
the discussion stage, and while in that 
stage should be confined to the class- 
room or lecture-hall. We shall find that 
the carriages will not all roll off to the 
parish church, but that the well-to-do 
have hearts and are desirous of a solution 
to these great problems when done in 
scientific and expert fashion. 

7. Our Cause: and the Remedy.—I do 
not think it is very much use tinkering at ~ 
our organisation in order to renew our 
strength, and mount up with wings as 
eagles, The complaint is that the life is 
lacking, and this must be obtained before 
we need think of mending the machine. 
A common hymn-book and a common 
liturgy would be welcome, if we could 
agree on one. The strange thing about 
this discussion has been that when it has 
been confessed that it is new life that we 
need, when the remedy has been looked 
for, attention has been turned largely, if 
not entirely, to organisation. Organisa- 
tion won’t generate life, but life will 
generate organisation. If we increase our 
organisation without at the same 
strengthening our life, our life will only 
be more crippled than it is at present. If 
we have not the life we cannot produce 
Monthly Reviews, or Quarterlies, Guild 
Unions, and the like. As faras I remem- 
ber, from reading the various contribu- 
tions to this diseussion, Mr. Lummis alone 
tries to tell us what our Ideal is from 
which we should draw new life. One 
gentleman confesses that he is a little un- 
certain as to what this Ideal should be. 
But Mr. Lummis says that “ Our Cause 
is the Gospel of Truth: truth of mind as 
well as truth of lips.’ But I am inclined 
to say that our Cause is the Truth of the 
Gospel, and that we believe we can present 
that truth more faithfully than other 
denominations. We have not a monopoly 


in truth of mind and truth of 
lips. Other denominations will claim 
that they are as sincere as we 
are. But our Cause is the Truth 


of the Gospel, stripped of its accretions, 
aud the great central truth of the Gospel 
is Gop. Goethe said, ‘“ Let intellectual 
and spiritual culture progress and. the 


| human mind expand as much as it will; 


beyond the grandeur and moral elevation 
of Christianity, as it sparkles and shines 
in the Gospels, the human mind will not 
advance.” And the reason why its 
grandeur will not be surpassed is because 
God is the centre of that-Gospel. The 
message there about God a oodne 
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has never been so pure and so full of 
strength. Harnack says, ‘The Gospel, as 
Jesus proclaimed it, has to do with the 
Father oaly and not with the Son”: Jesus 
“was revealing the knowledge of Cod, 
and he was certain that it would ripen the 
young, strengthen the weak, and make 
them God’s champions. 
God is the spring that is to.fructify the 
barren field and pour forth streams of 
living water.” The Lord’s Prayer “ shows 
the Gospel to be the Fatherhood of God 
applied to the whole of. life.” The king- 


dom of God “is God Himself in His 


power.” If character is our object, this 
character (i.e., image) must be a copy of 
God’s character. If morality or good- 
“ness is our object, our moral conduct or 
goodness must be based upon God’s con- 
duct. God isthe pattern in the Mount. 
That is why the knowledge of Him is the 
most important thing in this world— 
because we are to be perfect as He is. 
Our Jove must not be earthly, loving 
only the good and those who _ only 
love us, but our love must be the same 
as God’s love, free, unmerited, returning 
good for evil, overcoming evil with 
good, loving our enemies, as He loves his 
enemies. This is the only true reason 
of philanthropy. Why should we do so 
much for the careless and wicked? They 
do not merit our love, they have done 
nothing to deserve it. No, but our love is 
free and unmerited,.a copy of God’s love 
to us, who does not wait until we are 
perfect before He loves us. He first loved 
us. We have often said that God is Love, 
but we have not felt His loveableness 
enough, we have failed to copy, to imitate 
His love, and so we have had love on our 
lips, but sternness and severity in our 
behaviour. We have also indulged in high 
sounding words such as the Infinite, the 
Absolute, the Hternal, in speaking of God, 
but these convey little or no meaning, and 
do not move the soul. We need the know- 
ledge of God, and even though we see God 
only through the cleft of a rock, or through 
a glass darkly, even if we do not know His 
essence, yet we know something of His 
attributes, His character, and unto that 
knowledge which we have already attained, 
let us walk and live by that same rule. 
The springs of love in the hearts of men 
and women need loosening, and Jesus saw 
that the way to doit was by being merciful 
and healing to physical break-down, and 
forgiving to moral collapse: <‘‘ This is life 
eternal, to know Thee, the only true God.” 
It is this knowledge that educates the 
Christian in righteousness. The true 
teacher, says the teaching of the Twelve 
Apostles, promotes “the knowledge of the 
Lord.” The first thing necessary in a 
convert in the Harly Church was that he 
should ‘receive the knowledge of the 
Father” (Diognetus). And then they 
found the reason for all their conduct in 
God, thus: ‘“ Let us be kind to one another 
- according to the compassion and sweetness 
of Him who made us”, (Clement of Rome) ; 
“Be long suffering towards each other in 
meekness as God is towards you” (Igna- 
tius to Polycarp); ‘‘We best worship 
God by imitating Him. * . Thus the soul 
practises to become God” (Clem. Alex.) ; 
“When thou hast loved Him, thou wilt 
be an imitator of His goodness” (Diog- 
netus) ; “So then, brethren, doing the 
will of God our Father .. . let us make 
choice to be of the Church of Life” 
(Second Epist. Clem.). As I believe, there- 
fore, that the’ knowledge of Him, who 
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they come to like doing it.—Rushin. ° 


ALONE is the Highest, is the most im- 
portant thing in this world, inasmuch as 
we are called to be perfect as He is, so 
that the love that is in His heart shall 
dwell in ours and be their ruling Power 
and Guide, then anything that confuses 
aud blurs this Ideal we must protest 
against and maintain a separate life to do 
so; but our message, our Ideal, our Cause, 
our Gospel is Imitatio Dei. 
HK. D. Prizstury Evans, 
Kidderminster. 


“And he called the name of the place 
Massah, and Meribah, because of the chiding 
of the children of Israel, and because they 
tempted the Lord, saying, Is the Lord 
among us, or not ?”—Hx. xvii. 7. 


Str,—Some seven years ago Mr. Lum- 
mis came out from the bondage of Egypt 
and joined our spiritual Israel in its desert 
wanderings. Ever hospitable to any sin- 
cere thinker as is our wont, we let out the 
cords of our tent and gave him place and 
welcome. And now after this brief season 
of journeying with us, he murmurs against 
us, because the store of manna that falls 
for us seems so scanty and the water of 
life lies out of sight deep within the rock, 
and Canaan is yet so far off, and our pro- 
gress towards it seems so slow. 

He looks back to Egypt, not for the 
flesh pots, but for something other. He 
misses the light and glamour of the 
stately ritual of Thebes and Memphis, 
and fails to see amongst the austere folk 
with whom he now companies the outward 
marks of religion to which he was accus- 
tomed, He i3 tempted to cry out, “Is 
the Lord among us, or not ? ” 

Had he journeyed with us from the 
outset, he would have known that progress 
had been made; and if, as it seems, we 
have but now arrived at Meribah, what 
matters that? It may be that God de- 
signs a still longer journeying for us in 
the wilderness, in order to purify and dis- 
cipline and strengthen us, so that we may 
prevail at length over the hosts of Ammon 
and Moab. Moreover, if he had asked 
our fathers, he would have heard that we 
have had leaders in olden time, “able 
men, such as fear God, men of truth, 
hating covetousness, placed as rulers over 
hundreds and fifties and tens,” who have 
given a glory and a fame to that worthy 
name by which we are called, but which 
many blaspheme, and such there are still 
amongst us not a few. 

It is because of the way by which we 
have come that we are what we are. . We 
are travel-stained, and bear upon us the 
marks of our journey. The outward 
forms in which our religion has been ex- 
pressed have, perforce, been few and 
simple, but it is not of words or forms that 
religion consists. We welcome those who 
join us in our pilgrimage, whether we can 
help them or whether they can hearten us 
and speed us on our way to the land of 
promise, but do not let them chide. 
Meanwhile let us all endeavour to uphold 
the hands of those who are placed as 
leaders and teachers amongst us, that the 
cause of God may prevail against the 
hosts of Amalek and let us pass from 
Meribah to the next stage on our journey. 

Water H. Burazss. 


Doine is a great thing. For if reso- 
lutely people do what is right, in time 
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‘bones live ?” 
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MANCHESTER DISTRICT ASSO- 
CIATION. 


ANNUAL MEETINGS. 


Tx annual meetings of the Manchester 
District Association of Presbyterian and 
Unitarian Churches were held last Satur- 
day in Manchester. At 3.15 p.m. a reli- 
gious service was held in Cross-street 
Chapel, the preacher being the Rev. 
Joseph Wood, of Birmingham, who 
delivered an eloquent discourse on 
Ezekiel xxxvii. 3, ‘Son of man, can these 
The preacher emphasised 
what he held to be the four most im- 
portant things needed for our true and 
prosperous life as a Church :—Ist, realis- 
ing what Christ stands for as the life 
and heart of religion ; 2nd, spiritualising 
our ethics; 3rd, spiritualising our effort ; 
and 4th, God consciousness. 

Tea was provided at five o’clock in the 
Lower Mosley-street schools, and a public 
meeting was held in the Memorial. Hall 
at 6.30 p.m., the chair being occupied by 
the President, Mr. G. W. Rayner 
Woop, J.P. The Longsight Free Chris- 
tian Church Choir provided. music. at 
intervals. 

The Report, which had been printed 
and circulated, was taken as read. 


THE REPORT, 


The report stated that the Forward Move- 
ment building scheme. was now complete. 
During the year 1900 the three new churches 
at Urmston, Bradford (Manchester), and 
Heaton Moor had been opened, and. on 
Feb. 9 of the present year the Chorlton- 
cum-Hardy Church was opened. Of all 
these churches steady work and hopeful 
prospects were recorded. At Altrincham 
a parsonage had been built, adjoining the 
Dunham-road Chapel, and at Gorton a 


‘handsome new school building had been 


opened. The new school 
was about to be opened, and the new 
church at Moss Side would be com- 
pleted during the present year. The 
special mission services and lectures held 
throughout the district during the winter 
had: resulted in much encouragement and 
benefit to the churches. The accounts 
showed contributions tothe General Fund of 
£67 10s. 8d.. in congregational collections, 
£135 8s. 6d. in subscriptions, £152 1s. 11d. 
of this being transferred to the Forward 
Movement account. That account received 
also £100 from the Bazaar Fund (of which 
£772 6s. 2d. is still unappropriated), 
£112 19s. 6d. in subscriptions, £89 8s. 6d. 
in congregational contributions, and £125 
in grants from the B. and F.U.A. The 
total expenditure on this account, in sup- 
port of the ministry of the new. churches 
and other work, amounted to £587 3s. 3d., as 
against £562 4s..5d. in 1899. 

Looking forward to the work of the new 
year, the report estimated that without a 
considerable increase of income the result 
would be a deficit of over £200. The past 
decade had been unexampled for activity 
and generous giving in the district, and the 
governing body appeal to the churches to 
provide adequate means to maintain and 
earry forward the good work. ; 
The CHAIRMAN, in moving the adoption 
ot the Report, referred to the various 
changes of ministry that had taken place 
during the past year. He also spoke of 
the good work done under the name of 
the Forward -Movement. Much more 
work waited to be done. “The Association 
wished to render aid to the old churches 
as well as the new ones. Their churches 


at Blackley 


stood for a noble principle, and he hoped 
that willing help would be given to enable 
| the churches combinedly to promote pure 
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and worthy views of religion in the Man- 
chester district. 

The Rev. W. CopeLanp Bowie was the 
next speaker. He brought congratulations 
from the British and Foreign Unitarian 
Association. He understood their diffi- 
culties. Religious work, if it was to do 
much good, was invariably hard. All sorts 
of forces were arrayed: against it They 
would like to see a Church in England 
broad enough to include every one who 
loved the truth and did the right—and even 
the outcast too; but as the world is, such 
a Church is impossible. They must, 
therefore, strengthen the things they had. 
They had to admit the lack of downright 
sincerity in the Established Church. There 
was a tendency to play with creeds and 
articles and make them to mean anything, 
according to situation and circumstance. 
There could be no worthy manhood with- 
out sincerity. He hoped the young men 
and women connected with our Unitarian 
Churches would grow up to realise what 
they owed to the brave men and women 
who fought our battles for us and secured 
us freedom. He deprecated the fashion 
of sneering at the Puritan element in our 
national life ; it was the Puritan spirit of 
sturdy independence from which inspira- 
tion in modern -reform had sprung. He 
hoped that young and old alike would 
gather round their churches and try to 
make them stronger and better, and a 
greater influence for good upon the com- 
munity at large. He believed in no one- 
sided religion for the salvation of the 
world. There were large numbers of men 
and women up and down England who 
wanted their thoughts made a little clearer 
as to what they believe or reject; that 
religion which had not an intellectual side 
to it would evaporate like the morning 
mist. They had to minister to all the 
world’s needs. The Church, too, which 
did not take its message to the sinning 
and sorrowful and poor in our great cities, 
was not a Christian Church. The great 
masses of the poor were outside all Churches. 
The problem was how to reach them; to 
inform. their minds, and awaken their 
sympathies was extremely difficult. If 
they did their small part of the work 
faithfully, the great Father of righteous- 
ness and love would look upon thier efforts 
with approval and sympathy; but that 
they must do. 

The Rev. James C. Srrenrt, of Shrews- 
bury, who forty years ago was acting as 
superintendent missionary of the old 
Manchester Unitarian Association, referring 
to the criticisms passed upon our churches, 
said that one set of people say we are 
dead; they dissect us and tell us why we 
died, and hold us forth as a terrible 
example. Another set, far more terrible, 
are like vivisectors, they bring their 
knives and scalpels to bear upon the living 
body until it cries out, “ For goodness’ 
sake, let us alone!’’ Our newspapers are 
discussing the awful condition of the 
body politic in which we live. But is there 
anything amiss with us? This meeting 
doesn’t look as if it were very unhealthy. 
But the vivisectors say you are perishing ; 
yet you give more promise of activity in 
the future than in the past. Mr. Lummis 
and others like him, comparatively new to 
our life and work, are scarcely able to 
gauge us correctly ; we have to. be grown 
into somehow. We cannot be understood 
all at once; we are a peculiar people. 
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they can say what religion there really is 
Ours is not simply a religion 
of emotion; it does not manifest itself in 


amongst us. 


praise and hallelujah on the tongue merely; 
it goes deeper than that. 
hesitate to say that, though brought up 
amongst the Methodists, and having had 
forty years’ experience of our churches, 
and a wide discriminating knowledge of 
the other churches, he knew not where 


else to find men and women with the sweet 


graces of godliness and piety, as they are 
to be found in our own churches. 

Mr. Arruur E. Piacorr, lay-secretary 
of the Association, also spoke, drawing 
further attention to the amount of work 
the Association had accomplished, the 
activities in most of its churches, and the 
great need for continued support both 
financial and moral. 

After the usual votes of thanks, the 
Rev. Grorce Kyiaut pronounced the 
Benediction, and the meeting terminated. 


A NEW UNITARIAN CHURCH FOR 
WOOD GREEN. 


Ir is now a little over ten years since 
the first attempt to plant Unitarianism in 
Wood Green was made, and rather more 
than nine years since the: Wood Green 
Unitarian Society established a permanent 
footing in the neighbourhood by opening 
Unity Hall as a place of worship, with 
Dr. Mummery for its minister. Under his 
genial leadership and fostering care the 
Society has grown and strengthened, until 
the time has come when the Committee 
have felt that they are justified in com- 
pleting their original scheme, by building 
a church on the land adjacent to Unity 
Hall, which was secured when the 
Hall was built. Plans were accordingly 
prepared, a contract entered into, and on 
Saturday last a large congregation met to 
celebrate! the first stage in building the 
new church—namely, the laying of the 
foundation-stone. 

The proceedings commenced with a 
short religious service in Unity Hall, con- 
ducted by Dr. Mummery, who gave an 
earnest address on the object of the 
gathering, and the raison détre for a 
Unitarian church in Wood Green, an 
abstract of which we give below. The 
ceremony of the stone-laying, which was 
of a simple but impressive character, 
having been performed by the venerable 
doctor, the company returned to Unity 
Hall, where, after a short interval for 
refreshment, a meeting was held, Coun- 
cillor W. J. Cowan, Chairman of the 
Society, in the chair. The Chairman, 
after a few introductory remarks, called 
upon Dr. Blake Odgers, who stated that it 
gave him great pleasure to be present ; he 
had watched the growth of the Society 
with the utmost interest ; he well remem- 
bered being present at a hall in the High- 
street and addressing a small band of 
workers in the early part of 1891, and 
again in November of the same year, when 
Unity Hall was opened. He had visited 
Wood Green from time to time since, and 
generally found that something fresh 
had been done—first a new class-room, 
then a kitchen, then a new organ, and 
now they had met to celebrate the 
first step in the building of their new 
church. He said there were a good many 
Unitarians, who, if they made an effort for 


They have to stand and see us in our daily | any special object, when that was accom- 
life, in all that takes place with us, before } plished, thought that they should rest and 
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be thankful; but that was not the way 
with the Wood Green people. As soon as 
one thing was done, they immediately 
started on the next; and one thing he. 
liked about them was, that whatever they 
undertook they carried through, and found 
a very large share of the money them- 
selves. 
The meeting was next addressed by Mr. 
Hahnemann Epps, who said he had great 
pleasure in testifying to the vigour with 
which the Wood Green people worked. 
As Chairman of the London District 
Unitarian Society, he had had special 
opportunities of watching the growth of 
the new congregations that had been 
established in the neighbourhood of 
London in recent years, and he knew of 
none that had made such rapid strides as - 
Wood Green. He was also especially 
pleased to be able to congratulate his old 
and dear friend, Dr. Mummery, on the 
success he had achieved. The address in 
the afternoon brought vividly to his 
memory the old days when\he was a 
member of Dr. Mummery’s congregation 
at Peckham. The other speakers were 
Mr. Howard Young, Mr. J. Sudbery, Rev. 
F. Allen, Mr. Bredall, and Councillors 
Holding and Marlow Reed. Among other 
friends present we noticed Mrs. Alfred 
Lawrence, Mr. Isaac Lister, Rev. T. E. M, 
Edwards, and the Rev. W. and Mrs. 
Wooding. 
ABSTRACT OF DR, MUMMERY'S ADDRESS. 
In his address, Dr. Mummery said :—I 
regard the part I take in this day’s pro- 
ceedings as an honour, a privilege, and 
joy—an expressiou of the affection and 
devotion of a congregation to whom I 
minister, and whom I love from my heart. 
I thank the Father of Light, and con- 
gratulate them} on the well-sustained pro- 
gress of our simple and sweetly reasonable 
faith in Wood Green, and I pray from the 
very depths of my nature that it may go 
on to prosper, for I feel that it has a true 
place in the religious life of this neigh- 
bourhood. Each Church, as the indi- 
vidual man, has to do that stroke of work 
for which God has endowed it—work that 
can be done by no other. We are not 
hostile to other Churches; we merely 
supplement their noble work. There are 
many, an increasing number of good, 
earnest, thoughtful men and women, so 
constituted mentally that they are not 
attracted to the popular faith ; they shrink 
from any doctrinal test, not thereby the 
less religious; to them we hold out the 
handof lovingfellowship. Hence there is a 
solemn need for the foundation of a 
temple, where such shall worship the 
Father in spirit and in truth, and whence 
His beautiful Gospel of Love shall be 
proclaimed. We want our religion to be 
altruistic, feeling that the love of God 
includes the love of goodness in all its 
loftiest forms, and carries with it the love 
of man, brotherhood, righteousness, and 


purity. Thus the genuine love of God 


covers the whole surface of life and duty. 
Speaking of religion, Dr. Mummery said 
that man is by nature a religious being. 
Religion in essence is eternal—as Max 
Miller observed, “‘ There is but one religion 
in the world””—but in its external form it 
is regulated by the law of Time, of ward- 
robe manifold. Hence it is that we have 
not exactly a formulated creed; for 
religious truth follows the law of all other 
truth, development, and expansion. We 
dare not fix the rising sun; we must not 
put new wine in old bottles, God still 
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speaks, reveals His loving . will and 
purpose. There are still prophets of the 
Most High. We have no business to 
imprison the thought of to-morrow in 
that of to-day. Our children will inherit 
a brighter and more spiritual light than 
we enjoy; hence a fuller life and larger 
area of duty. They will be able to com- 
prehend that charming expression of 
Ruskin : “ It is only right service which is 
perfect freedom.” There is not freedom 
in mere theological subtleties. The history 
of the world is from the concrete to ‘the 
spiritual, maybe with an occasioned recoil. 
It is possible, perhaps, to formulate a creed 
which may be practically lasting, but it 
must be ethical and not dogmatic. A fine 
example of that is Ian Maclaren’s contri- 
bution :—“ I believe in the Fatherhood of 
God ;’I believe in the words of Jesus; I 
believe in a clean heart; 1 believe in the 
service of love ; I believe in the unworldly 
life; I believe in the Beatitudes; I 
promise to trust and follow Christ, to 
forgive my enemies, and to seek after the 
righteousness of God. I cannot conceive 
of a creed more elevating, inspiring, 
and wise. It is capable of expansion ; 
will gather force and beauty as Time rolls 
forward, for it is in harmony with man’s 
best and truest; thought with the spirit of 
the age—which, for the most part, is the 
spirit of God. It means conduct and 
holiness of life.’ \VThis, John Watson’s 
statement, is an epitome of the Unitarian 
faith, which regards an un-Christlike life 
as the only possible heresy. This creed, so 
religiously ethical, helps to master the 
most tremendous difficulty of this age—a 
moral reformation and the upliftment of 
man from the material to the spiritual— 
which has got to be done; it is the duty 
of the hour, to which we should all be 
loyal, no matter under what theological 
flag we sail. The commercial money- 
making spirit has blighted God’s fair 
world; getting on, any way, is the one 
great purpose of life, and many lose their 
soul—that is, their diviner life. Men need 
a vision of the everlasting presence of God, 
such as the poor, weary, sin-stricken. Jacob 
had at that earliest stone-laying of the old 
Book. “Till we touch the Infinite,” 
Stopford Brooke says, ‘“‘we are but half 
what we might be.” We want our church 
to be a spot where the people shall have 
a beautiful vision and ideal of the eternal 
nearness of the Father. Asone great poet 
Says: . 
Closer than breathing, 

Nearer than hands and feet, 

Here Dr. Mummery endeavoured to realise 
that wonderful picture of Jacob on his way 
to Haran, reminding the people that, as 
Carlyle puts it, “From the lowest depth 
there is a pathway to the loftiest height, 
and that every place is sacred where the 
soul reaches the Divine. He then noted 
the curious fact that the fcundation-stone 
and front of the structure would face the 
East. Notthat thepriest ministeringat the 
altar shouldface the Sacredand Holy Land, 
which is geographically incorrect ; nor is it 
in obedience to astill older, almost, instinct 
of the race, that the temple should face the 
rising sun. Perhaps it was the wisdom 
of the architect or the regulations of the 
District Council which determined the 
matter. The church did face the Hast— 
which I hope will represent the soul- 
attitude of the people who attend here. 
Truth is a dawn of which our hearts 
should be receptive. The keeping the heart 
‘open for heavenly influences is the char- 


acteristic of a true Church receiving the 
Holy Spirit. The word “ receive” in the 
New Testamentmeans something morethan 
passive receptivity. Seizing, holding on, 
we must make for the light; hold on to 
God’s beautiful sunshine ; nothing else 
will impart joy and kill the disease germs 
of the soul. What a beautiful text, 
“The sun of righteousness shall arise with 
healing in his wings” ! 


THE RELIGIOUS CENSUS OF 
IRELAND. 
Str,—As a matter of considerable 


interest to our churches in Ireland, I 
venture to ask you to insert this letter 
and the enclosed communication from the 
Census Commissioners for;Ireland. 

I am told that on former occasions 
members of our churches have described 
themselves, or been set down by others, 
variously as Non-Subscribing Presby- 
terians, or Unitarians; and some have 
returned themselves simply as Presby- 
terians, in which latter case they have been 
erroneously made to swell the numbers of 
the ‘‘ Presbyterian Church in Ireland.” I 
would suggest to the ministers of the 
different congregations that they should 
explain the matter from the pulpit on 
Sunday next, and ask our people) to fill 
up the column in the Census paper for 
“religious profession ”’ in accordance with 
the letter from the Commissioners. 

. W. E. MeELione, 

Moderator of the Remonstrant 
Synod. 
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“Census Office, Drblin, 
“ March 18, 1901. 

“Rev. Srr,—I am directed by the 
Census Commissioners to acknowledge 
with thanks the receipt of your letter of 
the 15th inst., and to state that if the 
members of your body return themselves 
simply as ‘Presbyterians’ they will be 
tabulated with the members of the Presby- 
terian Church inv Ireland in connection 
with the General Assembly and the Estab- 
lished Church of Scotland. 

“Tf they return themselves as ‘ Non- 
Subscribing Presbyterians,’ they will be 
tabulated under the heading ‘ All Other 
Denominations,’ and will also be shown 
separately in the analysis of all religious 
bodies comprised under that heading for 
each county—I am, Rev. Sir, your 
obedient servant, 

“A. W. Brew, Secretary. 

“The Rev. W. EH. Mellone, Moderator 
of the Remonstrant Synod of Ulster.” 


——________. 


THE ESSEX HALL HYMNAL. 


Sir,—It may prove interesting to many 
of your readers to learn that the Commit- 
tee of the B. and F.U.A. have decided 
to publish a new edition of the Essex Hall 
Hymnal. The Hymnalis already used by 
114 congregations, and care will be taken 
in indexing and numbering the hymns in 
the new edition, so that it may be used to 
a certain extent along with the present 
one, which will not, however, be allowed 
to go out of print. The Sub-Committee 
appointed to prepare the new book will be 
pleased to consider any suggestions that 
reach them about hymns new and old. 

W. Coprtanp Bowrn, Secretary. 

Essex Hall, March 14, 


NEWS FROM THE CHURCHES. 


————o—— 


[Notices and Reports for this Department should 
be as brief as possible, and be sent in by Thursday 
Morning.) 
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Bath (Appointment).—The Rev. John McDowell 
has accepted a unanimous invitation to the pulpit 
of Trim-street Chapel, as successor to the Rev. F. 
W. Stanley, who removed to Brixton in July last. 
Mr. McDowell enters on his duties at once, His 
former pulpits were Pendleton, Melbourne, Holbeck, 
and Parker Memorial, Boston, U.S.A. 

Chesterfield (Appointment).—An invitation to 
Mr. E, Gwilym Evans, B.A., of Manchester College, 
Oxford, to become the minister of the Elder-yard 
Chapel, in succession to the Rev. Ambrose Bennett, 
M.A., has been accepted. Mr. Evans commences 
his ministry in August next, 

Chichester.—The anniversary services were held 
on Sunday last, the Rey. C. A. Hoddinott preach- 
ing in the morning, and Mr. Councillor J. A. 
Morris Bew in the evening, from 2 Cor, i. 24: 
“Not for that we have dominion over your faith, 
but are helpers of ‘your joy.” The attendances 
were good and the coilections satisfactory. 

Chorley.—The old chapel at Chorley, which was 
the birthplace of the late Sir Henry Tate, Bart., is 
to be renovated at a cost of £700. Of this amount 
nearly £500 has been raised, including donations 
of £50 each from Lady Tate, the widow of the 
late Baronet, and his eldest son, Sir W. H. Tate, 
Bart. 

Edinburgh.—On Thursday evening, March 7, a 
social meeting of the congregation of St. Mark’s 
Chapel was held for the purpose of making a pre- 
sentation to Mr. William Kirkhope, on the occasion 
of his demitting the office of treasurer, and as an 
acknowledgment of his valuable services in that 
capacity during eight and a-half years. The 
presentation, which took the form of a silver tea 
and coffee service, with a gold brooch for Mrs, Kirk- 
hope, was made by the Rev. R. B. Drummond, in 
the name of the congregation, 

Guildford.—In pursuance of the plan of pulpit 
exchanges throughout the Province, the services at 
the Ward-street Church are to be conducted to- 
morrow (Sunday) by the Rev. W. G. Tarrant, B.A, 
President of the Assembly. Mr. Edwin Ellis, J.P., 
secretary of the church, who from the first has 
been a member of the Surrey County Council, has 
been made an alderman. As chairman of the 
Highways and Bridges Committee, Mr. Ellis’s 
administration has earned public gratitude, both 
for signal economy and for efficiency to which 
cyclists over Surrey roads can bear special witness. 

Halitax (Presentation).—On Thursday even- 
ing, March 7,a meeting of the congregation was 
held in the Northgate-end Chapel, for the purpose 
of making a presentation to the Rev. F. EK. Millson, 
in gratitude for his ministry of twenty-nine years. 
The presentation consisted of a statuette in solid 
silver uf “‘The Knight Errant,” by Mr. Gilbert 
Bayes, and an address engrossed on vellum and 
beautifully bound, signed by 279 members of the 
congregation, and containing also pen-and-ink 
drawings of the chapel and of the statuette. The 
chair was taken by Mr. J. Sagar, one of the chapel- 
wardens, and the address was read by Mr. R. E. 
Nicholson. Having referred to Mr. Millson’s long 
and eminent services to the public life of Halifax, 
and especially in every branch of its educational 
work, the address recorded the special gratitude of 
the congregation to their minister, speaking of his 
wise counsels and devout services, the associations 
which had gathered about Haster and Christmas 
during his ministry, the catholic spirit and wide 
and generous sympathies which had prompted his 
commemoration from time to time of men distin- 
guished by their influence for good. It recorded 
also the indebtedness of the Sunday-school, and other 
societies connected with the chapel to Mr. Millson’s 
constant interest and wise initiative ; his warm 
interest in the young, his deep sympathy and prac- 
tical helpfulness towards the sorrowful and troubled, 
his generous assistance to the poor without any 
sectarian or other distinction. Mrs. Millson’s 
name was linked in gratitude with that of her 
husband, and the hope of the congregation was 
expressed that they might long enjoy his ministra- 
tions, and a strengthening of the associations of 
common worship, which they so highly prized. 
The Chairman said that Northgate End Chapel had 
been specially fortunate in its ministers. Many of 
them had been learned scholars, all had been faith- 
ful to their duties to a scattered congregation ; 
they had been constant in their efforts to secure 
freedom in religious matters, to assist every move- 
ment calculated to raise the moral and intellectual 
qualities of their people, and to encourage a apirit 
of inquiry instead of taking things for granted. 
In all these thing they were proud to say that 
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their present minister had worthily upheld the 
traditions of their ancient congregation and the 
best of his predecessors in the ministry. . Mr. 
Millson had served the congregation longer than 
apy of his predecessors, with perhaps the exception 
of Nathaniel Priestley, who was the first settled 
minister of the Northgate End congregation, and 
died in 1728. The next in length of service to 
Mr. Millson was Mr. Ralpb, who was minister for 
nearly twenty-eight years. Mr. Turner was there 
for twenty-five years, and Mr, lbrelkeld for twenty- 
two, ~The Chairman then spoke of Mr. Millson as 
at the present time the father of the religious 
ministry in Halifax, and went on to refer in 
terms of high appreciation and warm gratitude to 
the services he had rendered to the congregation for 
twenty-nine years, and to the town especially in 
educational matters, Messrs. R. E. Nicholson, 
Edwin Scott, and J. Teal having added further 
tributes of grateful appreciation, the Chairman 
made the presentation and Mr. Millson responded, 
He thanked his friends for their great kindness, 
both on his own account and Mrs. Millson’s. Those 
who were present and those who had gone had 
given him many of the things which made ministers 
happy. They had given thoughtful consideration 
to many plans which he had thought it his duty to 
put before them, though he daresay upon many 
occasions they might have thought them very 
revolutionary. He could not appropriate all that 
had been said of him, but he would put it down to 
the kindness which had been shown to him for 
nearly twenty-nine years. He had tried to be 
useful and ts be their friend, and he recalled 
Browning’s couplet— 
** What I aspired to be, 
And was not, comforts me.” 

Nearly seventeen years ago the teachers in the 
Sunday-school presented him with a beautiful set of 
John ,uukin’s works. He often used them, and he 
could not take them into his hands without think- 
ing of the thoughfulness and kindness which 
prompted that gift. As to their gifts that night, 
he could think of nothing that would be more 
acceptable ; the address bearing the names of the 
congregation would be dear to him and his wife as 
long as they lived. 

Horsham.—On Tuesday week the Rev. F. K, 
Freeston lectured in the Free Christian Church on 
“ Robert Browning, Poet and Prophet.” The chair 
was taken by the Rev. J. J. Marten, and the lec 
ture, which, was mutch appreciated, was fully 
reported in the West Sussex County Times, of 
March 16. The Rev. H, M. Lewins also lectured 
recently on “Christopher Columbus,” On 
April 12 the Rev. T. E. M. Edwards is to lecture 
on “Shelley.” 

Lancaster.—On Sunday week the services in 
St. Nicholas-street Chapel were conducted morning 
and evening by the Rev. L. de Beaumont Klein, of 
_ Liverpool. In the evening the chapel was quite 
full and chairs had to be brought in. A long and 
appreciative notice of the preacher and his services, 
by the Editor, appeared in the Lancaster Standard. 
The annual meeting of the. congregation was held 
on the following Wednesday, and was largely 
attended, the minister, the Rev. J. C. Pollard, being 
supported by the officers of the congregation. The 
Committee’s report chronicled a year of great 
activity and energy, during which the chapel had 
been renovated, electric light introduced, and an 
organ at last secured and successfully opeved, The 
necessary additional funds had been raised, with 
the exception of £36 due to the organ fund, and 
there was still. the valuable harmonium to be 
disposed of. A hearty vote of thanks was passed 
to Miss Lamport for her hospitable provision of tea, 

Lewin's Mead Domestic. Mission.—The 
annual meeting was held on March 19, when Mr. 
P. J. Worsley presided over a fair attendance of 
subscribers. The missionary’s report, read by the 
Rev. A. Lancaster, was a record of good work 
accomplished under adverse circumstances. The 
Sunday-school had a membership of 213, with an 
average attendance of 170. The penny bank had 
a total deposited in small weekly subscriptions 
of £338. A Band of Hope was started in October, 
and showed a membership of 212, The Total 
Abstinence Society, Men’s, Boys’, and Senior and 
Junior, and Girls’ Club, flower show, and men’s 
discussion class, also showed a record of successful 
work. The secretary’s report was read by the Rey. 
Dr. Warschauer, and the treasurer’s by Mr. J. K, 
Champion, The latter showed the receipts on the 
general account to have been £209, and the expen- 
diture £254, the adverse balance being atcributable 
to extensive sanitary repairs, The reports were 
adopted on the motion'of the Chairman, seconded 
by Mr. Norgrove. Thanks were voted to the 
preachers of the annual sermons on behalf of the 
mission—the Revs, A, N. Blatchford and Dr. 
Warschauer—on the proposition cf the Chairman, 
seconded by Mr, . Sibree, 


London: Bermondsey.—At the Band of Hope 
meeting on Tuesday, a delightful entertainment 
was given by fourteen members of the Stratford 
Band of Hope and Temperance Guild, under the 
efficient direction of Miss Haylock, The programme 
comprised eighteen items, including piano solos 
and duets, mandoline solos, songs, recitations, &=. 
There was a large muster of Bermondsey young 
people, and friends from Stamford-street and 
Newington Green were also present. A hearty vote 
of thanks to the young artistes was moved by Mr, 
A. W. Harris, seconded by Mr. Harold Titford, and 
carried with acclamation, and was acknowledged by 
Mr. W. J. Noel. 

London: Essex Church.—In connection with 
the simultaneous exchanges arranged by the Pro- 
vincial Assembly, the services on Sunday next, 
morning and evening, Will be conducted by the Rev. 
F. W. Stanley, of Brixton. Special collections 
will be taken for the Assembly funds. On Sunday 
last the Rev. Frank K. Freeston referred with high 
appreciation to the life and work of the late Rev. 
C. L. Corkran, and also to the much-lamented 
decease of the Rev. John Byles. On Wednesday, at 
the Congregational Society, a Shakespeare recital 
will be given by Mr. A. H. Paget, of Leicester. 

London : Peckham.—On Wednesday, March 13, 
the annual tea and prize distribution meeting of 
the Avondale-road Sunday-school was held. The 
meeting was well attended by members of the 
church, under the presidency of the Rev. G. 
Carter, and recitations and songs were given by 
teachers and scholars, after which the prizes were 
distributed, each teacher prefacing presentation to 
his or her.own class with a short address. Another 
feature of interest was the surprise presentation by 
Mrs. Bredall of books to four of the elder scholars, 
whom she had noted as most regular attendants at 
the church services. 

London: Wandsworth.—The annual church 
meeting was held on March 13, when there was a 
good attendance. In the absence'of the Chairman 
of the outgoing Committee, Mr, J. F. Schwann, the 
chair was taken by Mr. Hugh James, treasurer. 
The reports were of an encouraging nature, and 
the balance-sheet, notwithstanding heavy items for 
improvements, showed that the new century opened 
with asmall sum in hand, the total income being 
£664. The reports of the Sanday-school, Band of 
Hope, Social Union, and other affiliated societies 
were also satisfactory. The usual. routine busi- 
ness was transacted ; the treasurer and the secre- 
tary (Mr. H. B: Lawford) were reappvinted, with 
warm appreciation of their services during the 
year ; delegates were chosen for the Provincial 
Assembly, and for the New Century Meetings at 
Whitsuntide. The Kev. S. Farrington and Mr. W. 
Blake Odgers, K.C., were welcomed as visitors, and 
gave addresses in reply, Mr. Farrington referring 
to the importance of a deepened religious life in 
our congregations, and Mr. Odgers pleasantly 
acknowledging the part taken by Wandsworth 
friends, especially by Mr. Herbert Lawford, in con- 
nection with the recent London Bazaar. A vote of 
appreciation of the services of the Rev. W. G. Tar- 
rant, ag minister, was passed by acclamation, and 
Mr. Tarrant, ina brief reply, expressed his deep 
gratitude to all his helpers, old and young, in the 
work of the church and other institutions, and his 
hope that that work would go on and increase, The 
business proceedings ended with a voteof thanks to 
the chairman. Mr. Tarrant, who had been unable 
through indisposition to take services on the two 
preceding Sundays, preached on Sunday morning, 
and is now happily resuming full duty again. 

Maidstone.—The annual winter treat and 
distribution of prizes to the children attend- 
ing the Earl-street Sunday-school took place 
at the Concert Hall on Wednesday, March 13. 
Over one hundred and fifty scholars and 
adults sat down to tea, and many more were pre- 
sent at the meeting afterwards, when an interesting 
programme was carried out by the teachers and 
scholars. Mr. M. A. Ruck presided, and presented 
the prizes and medals, He gave an encouraging 
address, and other addresses were given by Mr. F. 
W. Ruck and theRev.S. 8. Brettell. In conjunction 
with the event a Sale of Work was arranged in aid 
of the church funds by the members of the Sewing 
Circle, which was revived last November, and 
realised over £20. The Circle has organised 
regular social meetings, and promises to be of great 
service to the congregation. Mr. BrettelJ, in his 
usual ‘‘ Review of the Month,” refers to the ser. 
vices held in Maidstone in memory of the Queen, 
and expresses. regret that in the services held at 
All Saints’ Church, attended by the Mayor and 
Corporation, no Nonconformist minister was allowed 
to take part, and yet further regret that when the 
Nonconformists held a United Free Church memo- 
rial service, they, in their turn, excluded the Unit- 
tarian, the minister of the oldest Free Nonconfor- 
mist Church in the town, 


esteem to the late John Byles. 


Manchester: Bradford. —The Ladies’ Sewing 
Society, connected with the Mill-street Free Church, 
in order to assist both church and school income, 
propose to hold a Jumble Sale on Monday, April 1, 
Any help to this end will be heartily welcomed. 
Parcels may be sent to Mrs. Whatmore, 517, Mill- 
street, Bradford, Manchester; or to the Rev. W. 
E. Atack, Cheetham House, North-road, Clayton, 
Manchester. 

Nottingham: High Pavement Chapel.—The 
Sunday evening lectures of the Rev. J. M. Lloyd 
Thomas on “ Some Social Aspect sof Christianity,” 
to which we have already referred, have been 
attended by a large concourse of people, and have 
been greatly appreciated. The subjects have been 
considered from the high ‘standpoint of Christian 
brotherhood, andin the next and concluding lecture 
Mr. Thomas will deal with the important subject, 
“What are the Churches doing?” 

Pudsey. i 
tion of Unity Church has recently been held, Mr, 
J. Thompson presiding over the largest attendance’ 
known in the history of the church ona similar 
oocasion, The report of the secretary, “Mr. J, 
Tyndall, showed a balance in hand, special refer- 
ences being made to the increase in the attendance 
at services and of the offertories during the last 
ten weeks. The Sunday-school report showed good 
progress. In the Social Union report, special 
mention was made of the lectures of the Rey. 
Charles Harvey Cook, of Holbeck, and the Rey. E. 
Ceredig Jones, M.A., of Bradford, as being helpful 
to the members. The Ladies’ Sewing Society 
raised £30 during the year. The minister, the 
Rev. W. Harold Davies, gave a suitable address, 

Rotherham.—Mission services, under the 
auspices of the Yorkshire Unitarian Union, were 
conducted at the Church of Our Father, on Sunday 
morning and evening, March 10, by the Rev. C. 
Harvey Cook, of Leeds, who preached eloquent 
sermons to large congregations. His discourses 
were entitled, “Left to the Imagination” and 
“The Cry of all the Ages.” On Wednesday evening, 
March 13; Mr. Cook again preached, on “The 
Gospel of Jesus,” 

Scarborough.—The first of the meetings in con- 
nection with the Yorkshire Unitarian Forward 
Movement was held at the Old Town Hall on Tues- 
day evening last. The Rev. Charles Hargrove, M.A., 
delivered a lecture on “ What shall I do to be 
saved,” Mr. A, Bailey in the chair. The lecturer 
pleaded in earnest, eloquent terms for a return to 
the simple faith, unfettered by creeds, of the early 
days of Christianity. Questions were invited at the 
close, and the manner in which they were answered 
evoked the applause of even the orthodox visitors, 
The attendance was far more than was anticipated, 
particularly considering the wild night, being esti- 
mated at about 250, the success being mainly 
attributed to the widespread method of advertising, 
handbills] being delivered to every house, In con- 
tinuance of the Forward Movement, lectures and 
services are to be held in the Westbro’ Church on 
March 21, 26, and 28, concluding with a social 
evening on the 29th, and itis hoped will deepen the 
spiritual life, and in the words of a member of the 
congregation, ‘ succeed in softening some prejudices 
against a religious faith, which has been good 
enough for some of the finest intellects of the 
world.” 

Stalybridge.—A meeting connected with the 
Forward Movement was held in the Town Hall on 
Monday evening last, to hear a lecture by the Rev. 
W. Copeland Bowie, on “A Unitarian View of 
Jesus,” ~The evening was cold, a piercing east wind 
blowing, but an audience of close upon 200 came 
together, and though most of them were Unib- 
arians, there was a fair sprinkling of strangers. 
The young men and women of the congregation 
had rallied round the minister and distributed 
2,000 handbills and pamphlets in the town. The 
audience were delighted with Mr. Bowie’s lecture. 
The Rev. W. Harrison presided. Mr. James Jack- 
son proposed, and Mr. Councillor’ Warhurst 
seconded, a vote of thanks to the lecturer. 

Wakefield.—On Sunday last memorial services 
were held, both morning and evening, in Westgate 
Chapel, asa tribute of affection, gratitude, and 
No pains had 
been spared: to render the services impressive, and 
in the evening especially the large congregation 
was deeply moved. The Rey. Andrew Chalmers, 
who had been to Richmond, where Mr. Byles died, 
officiated on both occasions. 


“ABERYSTWYTH 


(‘* The Biarritz of Wales ’’) 
Is highly recommended for invali is. It possesres the most 
equable temperature, its shore being swept by the Gulf 
Stream and the 8.W. breezes of the Atlantic. ‘the drain- 
age ie perfect, and the town is supplied | with the purest 
Water tr rom. Plynliramon. The late Sir James Clarke, M.P., 
says: ‘A fortnight in Aberystwyth is seh toa 
month’s residence in most watering Ree. cai 
A application tothe Town Clerk 
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@@ It is requested that notice of any alteration 
in the Calendar be sent to the Publisher not 
later than Thursday Afternoon. 
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Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 
11 A.M, and 7 p.M., Rev. FrepERIc ALLEN ; 
7 v.M., Musical Service, solos by Mrs. Clara 
Beidgec and Mr, R. H. Williams. Mcnday, 
8.15 p.M., Social Iustitute Concert, under the 
direction of Mrs. C. Bridger. 

Brixton, Unitariaa Christian Church, Effra-road, 
11 AM., and 7 P.m., Rev. F. K. Frerston. 


Oroydon, Free Christian Caurch, Wellesley-rd., West 


Croydon, ll a.m.and7 pP.M.,, Rev. J. Pack Hopes. 

Daptford, Church-street 11.15 a.M. and 6,80 P.M., 
Mr. GrorcE Warp. 

Essex Church, The Mall, Notting-hill-gate, 11 a.m. 
and 7 PM. Rev. F. W. sTanury. Special 
Collections for Provincial Assembly. 

Forest-gate, corner of Dunbar-road, Upton-lane, 
11 a.m. and 6.30 p.m., Rev, H. W. Perris. 

Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham-place, 
11 a.m. and 7 P.m., Rev. R. H. U. Broor. 

Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, Rev. Epaar 
DaPLyYN, 11.15 a.m., “St, Augustine’s Contes- 
sions,” and 7 P.M., ‘The Invisible Temple.’ 
Children’s Class, 12.30, 

Highgate Hill, Unitarian Christian Church, 11 a.m. 
and 7 P.M., Rev. G. V. Crook. 

Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 a.m. 
and 7 P.M., Rev. J. J. Marten, of Horsham. 

Kentish Town, Clarence-rosd, N.W., 11 a.M., 
“Hope!” 7 p.m., “The Unitarian Gospel,’ 
Rev. ALEXANDER FARQUHARSON. 

Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 4.m., Rev. W. Woopina 
B.A., and 7p. Moy Rev. J. E. STRONGE. 

Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church High-street 
11 a.m. and 7 p.M., Rev. W. CHYNowETH PopE. 

Little Portland-street Chapel, 11.15 a.m., and 
and 7 P.m., Rev. H. 8. Perris, M.A. 

Mansford-street Churchand Mission, Bethnal Green, 
11 a.M, and 7 P.m., Rev, W. G. Capman. 

Peckham, Avondale-ruad, 11 a.m. and 6.80 P.M. 
Rev. G..CaRTER. 

Plumstead, Common-road Unitarian Church, 11 4.m. 
and 6.30 P.M., Rev, L. JENKINS JONES. 

Richmond, Free Church, Ormond-road, 11.15 a.m. 
and 7 P.m., Rev. G. HaMiLtoN VANOE, 

Stepney- Green, College Uhapel, 11 a.m. and 7 PM., 
P. W. Amgs, F.R.S.L. 

, Stoke Newington, The Green, 11.15 a.m., Rev. J. E, 

STRONGE, and 7 P.M., Rev. W. Woopina, B.A. 

Strattord, West Ham-lane Unitarian Church lla.m, 
Rev. 2. M, Epwarps, and 6.30 P.M., Mr. A. 
J. CLARKE, 

Wandsworth, Unitarian Christian Church, East-hill, 

* Ila.M. and7 p.m., Rev. E. 8. Lane Buckuanp.- 

Wood Green, Unity Hall, 11 a.m. and 7 P.m., Rev 

Dr. MummeEry, 


—————___@______ 
PROVINCIAL. 


_ Batu, Trim-street Chapel, 11 a.m. and 6.30 P.m., 
i Rey. Joun McDowsELL. 
_ Beprorp, Library (side room), 11.15 a.m., Rev, 
ae Rowanp Hitt, 
| Buaokroot, 3 soks-street, North Shore, 10,45 a.m. 
and 6.30 p.M., Rev. Davin Davis. ~ 
BuacKroo., Unitarian Church, Masonic Hall, South 
Shore, 11 and 6.30, 
Boortz, Free Church Hall, Stanley-road, 11 a.m, 
and 6.30 P.M., Rev. J. MoRLEY MILLS. 
Bovurnemoors, Unitarian Church, Weavt-hill-road 
li a.m.and7 P.m., Rev. C. C, Coz. 
Braprorp, Chapel- lane Chapel, 10.30 a.m. and 
6.30 p.m., Rev. JoHN ELLs. 
~~ Brieuton, Christ Church( Free Christian), New- road 
North- st., ll and 7 P.m., Rev. H. M. Livens. 
_, Boxton, Hartington-road Church, 11 a.m and 
, 7 P.M., Rev. G. STREET. 
-- GanteaBurRy, Ancient Chapel Blackfriars, 11 a.m., 
W. Brake Opaers, K.C., LL.D. 
Dea and Watmer, Free Unrietian Church, High- 
st., 11 a.m. and 6.30 p.m., Rev. T. SHAKSPEARE, 
| Dovzx, Adrian-street, near Market-square,11 a.m. 
i » and 6.80 P.M., Rev. 8S. Burrows. © 
a EasrBourng, Gildridge Hotel, 11 a.m.and 6.30 P.M. 
[ 
; 


Rev. G. St. Ciarr. 
_ Guizprorp , Ward-street Church, 11 a.m. and 
24 6.30 P.M., Rev. W. G. Tarrant. 
Horssam, Fre eChristian Cuurcn, Worthing-road 
1h AM, and 6.30 P.M., Rev, G. Dawzs HICKS. 


Lxrps Mill Hill, 10.45 a.m. and 6.80 p.m., Rev. C. 
HARGROVE, M. A. 

Liscarp, Memorial Church, Manor-road, 11 a.m., 
and 6.30 p.m., Rev. JEnKYN THOMAS. 


. LIVERPOOL, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 a.m., 


and 6.30 p.m., Rev. J. Harwoop, B.A. 

LIVERPOOL, Hope-street Church, 11 a.m., Rev. 
R., A. Armstrong, B.A., and 6.80 P.m., Mr. 
ALBERT CROMPTON. 

LIVERPOOL, Ullet-road Sefton Park, 11 a.m and 
6.80 p.m., Rev. Dr. Kizin, ‘‘The Gospel of 
Jesus and the Social Question.” 

ManougsTER, Strangeways, 10.30 a.M. and 6.30 
P.M., Rev. W. R. SHANKS. 

Newport, Isle of Wight 11 a.M.and 6.30 P,m., Rev. 
CLEMENT EH. Pike. 

OxrorpD, Manchester College, 11.30 AM, Rev. J. E. 
Oparrs, M.A. 

PorTsMouTH, General Baptist Chapel, St. Thomas- 
Street, 6.45 P.M., Mr. THomas Bonn. 

PortsmMoUTH, High-street Chapel, 11 a.M and 
6.45 p.m., Mr. G. Cosens Prior. 

RocupaLx, Blackwater-street, 10.30 a.M., and 6.30 
P.M., Rev. T. P. SPEDDING, 

ScarBorouaH, Westborough, 10,45 a.M. and 7 P.M., 
Rey. E. L. H. THomas. 

SipmouTH, Old Meeting, High-street, 11 A.M, and 
6.30 p.m., Rev. W. AGAR. 

SEVENOAKS, Bessell’s Green,The Old Mosting House, 
11 a.M., Rev. HAROLD Ryterr, Stables in the 
grounds. 

SoutHEND, Unitarian Church, Darnley-road, 11 a.m. 
(Children’s Service), and 6.30 p.m., Mr. Dzar. 


‘SouTHrort, Portland-street Church, 11 a.m, and 


6.30 P.m., Rev. C. H. WELLBELOVED. 
Torquay, Unity Hall, Lower Union-street, 11 a.m. 
and 6.30 p.m., Rev. A. E. O'Connor. 
TuneRipag WELLS, Mechanics’ Institute, Dudley- 
road, 11 a.m. and 6.30 P.M. 
York, St. Saviourgate Chapel; 11 a.m. and 6.30 
P.M., Rev. H. Rawiinas, M.A. 
—_—_—>__—- 
IRELAND. 
Dust, Stephen’s Green West, 12 noon, 
7 P.M., Rev. SILAS F'aRRINGTON, of London. 
WaRRENPOINT, co. Down, Unitarian Church, Dro- 
more- road, 12 woon, Rev. W. E. MELLoNE. The 
attendance of visitors cordially invited. 
Pa ER ’ 
Care Town, Free Protestant (Unitarian) Church 
Hout-street, 6.45 p.m., Rev. R. BALMFORTH. 
Sypyey, N.S.W., The Australian Church, 1.0.0.F. 
Temple, 11 a.m. and 7 p.m., Rev. G. WALTERS. 


and 


'THICAL RELIGION SOCIETY, 
STEINWAY HALL, PORTMAN-SQUARE, 
W.—March 24th, at 11.15, Dr. WASHINGTON 
SULLIVAN, “ The ‘ Decalogue ’—Is it the Founda- 
tion of Morality? VI. Thou shalt not Kill.” 


mt OUTH-PLACEH ETHICAL SOCIETY 

SOUTH-PLACE, FINSBURY.—March. 24, 
at 11.15 am, JOHN A. HOBSON, M.A., “ The 
Nineteenth Century ’’—‘ The Influence of Prose 
Fiction.” 


ULPIT SUPPLY.— The Rev. 
AMOS, 76, South-street, Greenwich, S,E. 


ULPIT SUPPLY or Mission Work 

desired. Experienced Preacher and Worker. 

—-Rev. Henry Cross, 65, Exmouth-road, Great 
Yarmouth. 


D. 


\ BIRTHS. 
Cuirr.On the 8th March, at St. Helier, Hampton, 
near Evesham, the wife of Arthur Cliff, of a 
daughter. 
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WANTED, on April 12th, a-PLAIN 


COOK, where two servants are kept, 
Comfortable home, Send pores of Jast place, 
height, and age to Mrs, A. E. Jones, 13, Great 
Bedford-street, Bath. 


por (over 16) received on reduced 

terms, if able to assist with little ones’ music 
practice, —Apply, ELEANOR Moss, B,A., Edgbaston 
College, Bristol-road, Birmingham, 


ANTED, for the Upper Chapel, 
Sheffield, a Gentleman to uct as SUPER- 
INTENDENT of the SUNDAY SCHOOL, and to 
assist the Minister in Missionary and general work, 
Further particulars from the SzcreTary, to whom 
pepe ons accompanied by two references, should 
e sent, 


ANTED, a MOTHER’S HELP for 

Minister’ shouse in the country. Must be 
fond of children. Apply, stating age and salary 
required, and giving reference, to Mrs. E. L. He 
THomES, Handforth, Cheshire. 


EWIN’S MEAD DOMESTIC MIS- 
SION, BRISTOL. 

The post of MISSIONARY is about to become 
VACANT. Applications should be addressed to 
the Hon. Sec., Rev. Dr. WarscHavER, Oakfield, 
Hampton-road, Bristol. 


Y OUNG LADY requires situation as 
CHILDREN’S MAID, or Maid to an elderly 
lady.—A. Biss, Bathwick, Bath. 


ANTED, Situation as COMPANION 

HELP, to assist in light household duties ; 

or useful to companion to elderly lady where 

servant is kept. Age 26. Trustworthy. Good 

references.— Address Ii. J. M., Myrtle Villas, Dews- 
bury Moor, Dewsbury, Yorks. 


Nene, Gentleman or Lady as 

ORGANIST at Rhyl-street Domestic Mis- 
sion, Kentish Town. Small salary attached.—Com 
munications to Mr. WILson. 


H 
4 


OME FOR HEALTH CULTURE, 
THE Firs, BRoMyarD, HEREFORDSHIRE. 
This HOME provides a course of Systematic 
Daily Exercise, combined with regular outdoor life 
and occupation, for Ladies and Children who are 
not in normal health. The exercises are given in a 
Gymnasiuni fitted with Swedish apparatus, and 
consist of Ling’s Swedish Movements. Special 
Treatment is given for Spinal Curvature, Anzemia, 
Hysteria, Indigestion, Neuralgia, &c. 
For further particulars, apply to the Principal, 
Miss Jzesstz Baker (Trained by Mme, Bergman 
Osterberg),. 


THE ““INQUIRER’’ CALENDAR. 


—+ 
SUNDAY SERVICES are advertised at a charge 
of 10s. per year, prepaid, a space of two lines being 
given to each announcement; extra lines are 
charged 4d.each. Orders can be sent for a portion 
of the year, not less than thirteen weeks, at the 
same rate. Calendar Notices not prepaid £1 the 
year. Single Announcements 6d. per line, All 
information as to the change of preachers should 
reach the Office not later than Thursday. 


Essex Hall, Strand, W.C. 


pester 


Post Free 6d. Net. 
Information Concerning the 


History and Growth 
of the Bible. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


COLLECTED, CONDENSED, AND ARRANGED 
by BERTRAM TALBOT for 


SUNDAY SCHOOL TEACHERS & OTHERS 


ee 
The Specyator of the 2nd inst., says :— 


‘The treatment of the subject throughout is 
liberal and broad-minded. The writer accepts 
the well-established conclusions of modern 
research, and gives them in a reasonable and 
inoffensive fashion to his readers. This is a 
good little book in,itself, and it will guide the 
student to sources where he will find these 
matters treated in more detail.” 


For further particulars see ‘“‘ Inquirer,” pp. 151 & 159, 


Exuior Srock, 62, Paternoster-row, London, E.C. 
Also kept in stock by the 8.S.A. at Essex Hall. 


[gt=CENTURYBULLDINGSocIETY 
ADELAIDE-PLACE, LONDON BRIDGE, 
E.C. 

Interest on Loans reduced to Four-and-a-half 

per Cent. 
DIRECTORS. 
Chairman — Sir H. W. Lawrencg, Bart., 
Mincing-lane, E.C. 
Deputy-Chairman—Marx H. Jopar, A.R.1LB.A., 
7, Pall Mall, S.W. 
F. H. A. Harpesstre, F.S.1., 5, Old Queen- “Bboy S.W. 
Miss Orme, 118, Upper Talee- hill, S.W. 
STEPHEN SEAWARD TAYLER, “ Pairholme,” 8, Mount 
Ephraim-road, Streatham-hill, S.W., and 
Mrs, Henry Rutt, 1, Randolph-gardens, N.W. 
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PREFERENCE SHARI:S £10, Interest 44 per 
cent. DEPOSITS received ut 3, 33, and 4 per cent., 
withdrawable at short notice. 

LIBERAL ADVANCES promptly made. 
Monthly repayment, including principal, premium, 
and interest for each £100 advanced—21 years, 
13s. 6d.; 18 years, 14s. 9d. ; 15 years, 16s. 1d. ; 
10 years, £1 1s, 8d. Survey Fee to £500, half-a- 
guinea. 

Special facilities given to persons desiring to pur- 
chase houses for their own occupation. Prospectus 
free. 

FREDERICK LONG, Manager. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 


BIRKBEGK BANK 


Southampton Bidngs., Chancery Lane, London, W.0. 
CURRENT ACCOUNTS 
O 7 onthe minimum monthly balances, ° 
o When not drawn below £100, 2 /; 
6 DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS 
2 1 /, ¢a Deposits, repayable on demana. 1 7, 
2 /o 2 /o 
STOCES AND SHARES 
Stocks and Shares purchased and sold for customers. 


The BIRKBEOK ALMANAOK, with full particulars, 


2 hes FRANOIS RAVZNSOROFT, Manager 


Telephone No. & Holborn. 
Teegraphte Address: “ BIRKEBEOK, LONDON.” 


ose HARWOOD’S “RECITALS.” 


The “CHRISTMAS CAROL,” and varied pro- 
grammes of two hours’ duration, from Shakspere, 
Dickens, Sheridan, Colman, avd other Popular 
Authors. Special terms for Unitarian and Free 
Church Societies, Address: Fair View, Pendleton, 
Manchester. 


FREDK. LONG & SON, 


AUCTIONEERS, SURVEYORS, HOUSE & LAND AGENTS 
4, Adelaide Place, London Bridge, E.C. 


Rents Collected, and the entire management of 
Property in any part of London or Suburbs under- 
taken. Valuations for Probate, &c, 
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Schools, etc. 


—~>—- 


EDGBASTON COLLEGE for GIRLS, 
Bristol Road, Edgbaston, Birmingham. 


oe 
Princrpat—Miss BAILY. 
HEADMISTRESS—MIss ELEANOR MOSS B,A.Hons, 


—oO— 

A limited number of Bearden taken at residence 
of Principal. 

The College, which s opposite the residence, has 
accommodation for 120 Pupils. Lawn tennis, 
gymnasium, asphalte playground, Field. 

The Curriculum s based on the Cambridge 
Examination regulations, and Resident Pupils have 
the advantage of Public School life combined with 
home comforts. 

Application to Secretary. 


IGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
SOUTH MARINE TERRACE 
ABERYSTWITH, 


Mrs. MARLES THOMAS. 


TRINGIPAL = os 

Pupils most successfully prepared for Public 
Examinations. Scholarships have been obtained 
at the University Colleges. Special attention paid 
to the physical side of education, Gymnasium. 
Swedish drill, 


HINDHEAD. 


ISS MACRAE MOIR’S SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS. (Established 1893). , 

PUPILS prepared for the Universities ; resident, 
gymnast and French mistress ; healthy conditions 
of life ; hockey and tennis. 

Prospectus on application to Miss Macrar Morr, 
Lingholt, Hindhead. , 

Station, Haslemere, 


ONAMUR, SANDGATE.—SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS AND LITTLE BOYS. 


Miss JARVIS and Miss CLARA BERRY, having 
added to their House, and gepedabi 3 can now 
take more PUPILS. 


| Bee ee TORQUAY.—HOME |; 

TUITION in FRENCH and GERMAN.— 
Rev. A. E. and Mrs. O'CONNOR would receive, for 
special instruction, two boys or girls as Boarders. 
Educated in Germany, he resided there long ; and 
in France. Mrs. O’Connor is a native of France. 
Reference—W. H. Herford, B.A., Paignton. 


ILLASTON SCHOOL, Nanrwicr 
(BARKER FOUNDATION.) 
Heap Mastzr, GUY LEWIS, M.A., Oxford. 
Assistant Masrers—Rev, J. H. WOODS, M.A., 
St. Peter’s College, Cambridge,and Manchester 
College, Oxford, and H. L. JONES, B.A.,, 
Merton College, Oxford. 
Visiting Masters for Science, Music, Drawing, 
Gymnastics and Manual Instruction. 
Next Entrance Examination, April 10th. 


There are a few Vacancies on the Foundation. 
For Prospectus and particulars, apply to the Head- 
master, or to the Clerk to the Governors, 38, Barton 
Arcade, Manchester. 


EDFORD COLLEGE ror WOMEN) 


(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 
YORK-PLACE, BAKER-STREET, W. 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, 

One Clift Scholarship in Arts, annual value 
£31 10s., tenable for three years, ; 

One Pfeiffer Scholarship in Science, annual value 
£48, tenable for three years. 

These Scholarships will be awarded on the 
results of the Examination to be held in the 
College on June 25th and 26th. 

STUDENTS are prepared for all the University 
of London Examinations in Arts and Science. 
LECTURES are given in all branches of General 
and Higher Education. ; 

Six Laboratories are open for Practical Work. 
Students can reside in the College, 

Prospectus and all Particulars on BET ieation to 
the PRINCIPAL, 


PROVINCIAL ASSEMBLY of LONDON 
: * and 
SOUTH-EASTERN COUNTIES. 


—_—_— 


THE NEW CENTURY. 


The Congregations’ and friends are cordially os: 
invited to a 


UNITED DRVOTIONAL SERVICE, 
at 


PORTLAND-STREET CHAPEL 
(Oxford-cireus), 


TUESDAY, Marca 267H, 1901, 


LITTLE 


The following Ministers will take part :—The 
Revs. W. G. Tarrant, B.A., Frank K, FREFSTON, 
W. C. Porz, H. S. Perris, M.A., and F. W. 
STANLEY. 


Service to begin at 7.30 p.m. and close at 9 p.m. 


; Board and Residence. 
——— 
FEW young people reeeived in 


PLEASANT HOME near Victoria, Terms 
moderate.—Mrs RoBERT TURNER, 94 Grosvenor- 
road, S.W 


OURNEMOUTH —Elvaston, West 
Clif, BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT. 
Unrivalled position on sea front ,close to the High- 
cliffe Hotel. 50 rooms. Full-sized billiard table 
Lovely grounds, with access to Cliff Promenade, 
Due south. Near Unitarian Church.—Mr. and 
Mrs. Pocoox. 


OURNEMOUTd.—Most comfortable 
private BOARDING-HOUSE; close to sea ; 
sheltered among the Pines ; south aspect. Billiard- 
room (full-sized table), Terms moderate.—Addresr, 
Miss CHaLDEcoTT Stirling House, Manor-road. 


OURNEMOUTH. — Board-residence. 

High position, facing South, with balcony 

and good garden. Suitable for Open-air Treatment. 

Close to sea, sheltered by pines, and adjoining the 

car-route to all parts.—D., Cliff House, 1, West- 
minster-road, Branksome Park. 


T, LEONARDS.—‘‘ Crantock,” 59, 
Warrior-square. First-class BOARD and 
RESIDENCE, newly furnished and redecorated. 
Sea View, excellent cuisine, billiard room, sanitary 
certificate.—Mr.and Mrs.Sipnxy P. Porrer. 


ELIXSTOWE.—Comfortable Avpart- 
ments, well situated midway between station 
and.beach in sunny Felixstowe, Reasonable terms. 
—Apply Mrs. H. Robinson, Kimberley House, 
Ranelagh-road. 


SIDMOUTH. 
O LET.—THE BALSTERS, contain- 
ing a large dining-room, drawing-room, and 
library ; five bedrooms, dressing-rcom, and box- 
room ; kitchen and scullery, coach-house, stable, 
and offices, &c. Rent £60 per annum,—<Applica- 
tion to be made to the OccurIER. 


WEST CENTRAL HOTEL, 


Proprietor, FREDERIC SMITH. 


Recently enlarged, remodelled and refurnished, 
now affording 


ACCOMMODATION FOR ABOUT 250 GUESTS. 


The best patronised TEMPERANCE HOTEL in 
London. Highly commended by leading 
Unitarian Ministers. 

Spacious Coffee, Reading, and Drawing Rooms, 
Electric Light. Lift. 


Apartments, 1/6 to 2/6. Breakfast, 1/8 to 2)-. 
Service, 1s. 


77 \& Or, 


SOUTHAMPTON ROW, LONDON, W.C. 


Telegrams: ‘‘ QureTuDE, Lonpon.” 


Printed by Woopratu & KinpeER, 70 to76, Long Acre, W.C., 


and Published for the Proprietors by E. Y, at 
the Office, 8, Essex-street, Strand, London, W.0. EO. 
Agent, Jou Heywoop, 29 and 80, 8 E. 


Manchester (Wholesale), J OHN rw Deansgate.— 
Saturday March 23, 1901. 
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NOTICE. 


The next issue of ‘‘ The Inquirer’’ 
will be published on Thursday, 
April 4th. Advertisements and 
Editorial matter should be sent 
as early as possible. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


' “Tr a Mission is not: ethical it is not 
Evangelical.” So writes the Rev. ©. F. 
Aked, the well-known Baptist minister, of 
Pembroke Chapel, Liverpool, in the Chris- 
tian World in an article on the lessons of 
the recent national mission of the Evan- 
gelical Free Churches. This article will 
doubtless be met with indignation in 
certain quarters, but Mr. Aked never 
hesitates to speak his mind. He believes 
with all his heart that this country can be 
won for Christ, but not by the methods 
chiefly used in the recent Mission :— 


There is no gain in persuading ourselves 
that we have done much better than we 
have done. Satisfaction with existing con- 
ditions would be absolutely fatal. A con- 
viction that there is no problem to solve, 
that we have no errors to correct, no lessons 
to learn, wouldruin us. Far better if strict 
accuracy is impossible, let there be too 
much searching of heart rather than too 
little, too little self-complacency rather 
_ than too much, 


The great mass of thoughtful and edu- 
cated people were not reached. “The 
old phrases have lost their meaning and 
their power—that is the simple fact: not 
with everybody, but with many, and those 
the best-brained men and women of our 
time... . These people bring up with 
them a certain mental and moral equip- 
“ment oN aaags is not only untouched by the 
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old shibboleths and methods, but which 
is actually repelled by them.” ‘“ We are 
still running the new wine into the old 
bottles—and the end is disaster.” 


Asxine how better results are to be 
obtained, Mr. Aked quotes from ‘“ J.B.’s” 
article on ‘The Evangelist’s Evangel,” 
published on the eve of the Mission: 
“A presentation of religious truth to 
outsiders should avoid conventionalism 
as the plague, and amongst other things 
the conventionalism of texts,” and goes 
on to plead for variety of method, a 
social gospel, a firmer courage and a 
larger charity. As to the Social Gospel, 
he writes :— 


There is no danger that. any evangelist 
will forget his evangel for the individual 
sinner; there is danger that he will water 
down his parable against civic injustice 
and national unrighteousness, against the 
tyrannies of commerce and the treacheries 
of the street. ‘‘ Mere morality’? and 
** political preaching ’’ and similar puerili- 
ties, urged as serious objections to this 
preaching » may be remorselessly brained— 
with a feather! We have come to this, in 
this country, thatif a Mission is not ethical 
it is not evangelical. 

In the same spirit we find Mr. Henry 
B. Binns writing in. Present Day Papers, 
in the first of a series of articles on ‘‘The 
Social Ideal” which appeared in the 
February number. “The love of Christ 
constraineth us,’ he pleads must be 
applied to social as well as individual 
regeneration. 


Let us consider the application of this to 
the present position of the churches. I think 
there can be no doubt among those who are 
familiar with our common humanity, that 
the lack of vitality so sadly apparent in 
much contemporary religious life is directly 
due to the absence of this ideal. Nothing 
so certainly stamps a Chureh, with in- 
efficiency as hesitation to face those social 
and industrial evils which mar the lives of 
thousands of men and women. Surely the 
Good Tidings cannot’ be inadequate for 
Religion only 
exists in so far as it is practicable; and it 
exists in order that it may be practised. 
Impracticable beliefs can furnish no religion 
at all. They are the stones of tradition 
offered instead of bread to hungry children. 


In the March number of Present Day 
Papers, Mr. Binns continues his study of 
the Social Ideal, dealing with “ Primitive 
Man,” and to the same number May 
Kendall contributes a thoughtful and 
stimulating paper on “The Burden of 
Brotherhood.” 


Last Saturday Mr. Stopford Brooke 
lectured to the students of University 
sCollege, Aberystwyth, on ‘The Influence 
of the French Revolution on English 
Literature,’ and on Sunday preached. 


in the Congregational Church. The 
announcement that he was to do so, we 
learn from the Christian World, “led to 
the insertion of an advertisement in a 
local paper calling the attention of ‘all 
professing Christians’ to certain Scripture 
texts which were supposed to point to the 
enormity of a ‘Unitarian’ occupying a 
‘Christian’ pulpit. The editor permitted 
himself a few pungent remarks protesting 
against ‘the bigots who prepared this 
advertisement,’ and the upshot was that 
Dr. Brooke had very large congregations 

—a, happy circumstance to which the ill- 
advised advertisement no doubt in some 
degree contributed.” 


In speaking of Dr. Winnington Ingram’s 
appointment as Bishop of London, we 
referred to his little book on ‘ Work in 
Great Cities,” as showing the quality of 
his work in the Hast-end, as Head of 
Oxford House and Rector of Bethnal 
Green. In the lecture on “ Social Work” 
there is a specially interesting account of 
boys’ clubs ; and as to the value of clubs 
generally, as furnishing wholesome in- 
terests and recreation to counteract less 
desirable attractions, it is said, ‘‘ There is 
no good wasting your breath in abusing 


publicans; it is useless, besides being 
usually quite unfair. Devote your 
energies to cutting them out.’ As to the 


Relief of Distress, Dr. Ingram advises the 
formation of a Parochial Committee, con- 
sisting largely of laymen, on which 30me 
representative of the local Nonconformists 


‘should be asked to serve, and which should. 


keep in touch with the relieving officer of 
the district and the Charity Organisation 
Society, and he adds: “On no account 
let the question of help be decided by pro- 
fession of creed, but solely by character, 
lest, in your endeavour to support the 
‘household of faith,’ you turn it into a 
‘household of hypocrites.’ ” 


Dr. Winntxeron Ineram’s lecture on 
“Preaching and Teaching” is full of 
sound advice. The preacher, he says, who 
truly realises his mission, will never enter 
the pulpit except with awe, for preaching 
rightly understood is the delivery of «@ 
message from God. This thought should 
always determine the character of a 
sermon. 


We haye all heard the story of the French 
surgeon describing a brilliant operation. 
He enlarged on the rapidity with which it 
had been performed, the brillianey of the 
execution, and the entirely new light which 
it threw on the science of the subject. 
‘« But what,’’ some one asked, ‘* happened 
to the man under the operation ? Cota oe Obneas 
he replied, as if it was of no consequence 
whatever—‘‘ the man ? He died.’’ Wesmile 
atsuch a story—probably an entire invention 
itself ; butit has its use if it impresses on 
us the palpable absurdity of looking on a 
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sermon as a work of art in itself. Its periods 
may be most polished, its diction perfect, 
its style irreproachable; but if it fails to 
move a soul nearer to God, it is dead—dead 
and useless. The roughest and most 
unpolished utterance from an earnest man 
which quickens the better feeling of one 
soul, is as a sermon worth ten of it. 


A good sermon, it is added, must be one 
thing at a time, with one central message, 
which can be expressed in a sentence and 
carried away. “‘Is the sermon done?’ 
asked some one of a friend who was coming 
out of church. ‘No, it’s over, but it’s got 
to be done,’ was the reply ; and it can only 
be done if people can carry away in their 
minds what they have got to do.” 


CouNSELLING young preachers, Dr. 
Ingram says that at first sermons 
certainly ought to be written. “It takes 
time and practice to get the ideas into 
logical order. You would be almost cer- 
tain to grow discursive until you have had 
some practice in writing; and it is quite 
a mistake to suppose that a written sermon 
cannot be delivered with quite as much 
spirit as an unwritten one.’ Witness 
Dr. Liddon. But there are conditions 
necessary to make a written sermon 
effective. 


In the first place, it must be written with 
the congregation before your mind all the 
time: you must be addressing them as you 
write ; you must have before you the sea of 
faces, and even the individual faces of those 
whom you have met in your visiting, and 
are desiring to win to God. No one can 
write a dry essay if he is in touch with 
the life of his people, and has them before 
him as he writes. 

In the second place, you must never write 
a sentence that will not travel down a 
church. There are some sentences so 
involved and complicated, so full of 
Latinised words and long syllables that 
they never reach the bottom, but get hung 
up half-way on one of the pillars. Write 
short sentences in good Saxon, witha clean 
swing about them, and they will hit the 
man at the back by the door, .as well as the 
half-deaf man who jhas been squeezed up 
under the pulpit. When the poor people 
say that they can ‘‘hear’’ you, they really 
mean ‘‘hear and understand.’’ 


We should be glad to call the attention 
of our readers to an article in last week’s 
Spectator on “'The Power and Function 
of Quakerism.” Referring at the outset 
to J. S. Rowntree’s little book on ‘The 
Society of Friends,” recently published by 
Messrs. Headley Bros., the article shows 
how Quakerism, with its one essential 
summed up in the words, ‘The Kingdom 
of God is within you,” is nearer to the re- 
ligion of Jesus than any of the great 
churches of the world. It represents 
most perfectly in England that mysticism 
blended with most practical ethics, of 
which other instances are seen in Ger- 
many in Tauler and the Moravians, aud 
in Italy in the early Franciscans. The 
examples of John Woolman, and his atti- 
tude towards slavery in the United States, 
and of Elizabeth Fry with her work in this 
country amoung degraded prisoners, are 
quoted as showing how “the retired, 
simple man of the inner life”? may under- 
stand the great world and its problems :— 


The work of both John Woolman and of 
Elizabeth Fry did not proceed so much from 
the reasonas from the heart, from a heart 
cleansed from all that is false, misleading, 
derived from prejudice. They are exem- 
plars of the saying of their Master: ‘‘If 
thine eye be single, thy whole body shall be 


full of light.’? How superficial in their 
presence seem the taunts of the ‘‘ practi- 
cal’? man! How little the subjects of con- 
troversy ! How the ambitions of the world 
sink into nothingness! Hers is the practical 
side of Christian quietism, with its heroic 
attitude of the inner mind, derived fromthe 
blending of the inner Christian idea with 
the ethics of Christianity applied in the 
actual stress of life. Wedo not doubt the 
loveliness of many a saint, of many an 
obscure monk or priest, in the great guarded 
fold of the orthodox Christian Church. 
But for fidelity and courage, as well as 
for inward light shining in a dark world, 
where will you find the superior of these 
saints of Quakerism ? 


The rough workaday world, the writer of 
the article concludes, may need to be 
addressed and controlled by a stronger 
and more definite organisation than that 
afforded by Quaker rule; yet the world 
would be spiritually poorer without the 
Society, since Friends are “ the guardians 
of, and witnesses for, the higher spiritual 
life enjoined by our Lord.” 


Tuomas Pareetpr’s (or Foxcorr) 
Crarity.—The thirty-fourth annual meet- 
ing of the trustees of this charity was held 
on the 18th inst. at the office of Messrs. 
Harding and Goode, 32, Waterloo-street, 
Birmingham. The following trustees were 
present:—The Revs. EH. P. Hall, A: W. 
Timmis, L. P. Jacks, A. H. Shelley, E. D. 
Priestley Evans, Henry McKean, Henry 
Eachus and J. Hardinge Matthews. The 
following officers were elected for the 
ensuing year :—The Rev. EH. D. Priestley 
Evans, chairman; and the Revs. J. 
Hardinge Matthews and E. P. Hall 


auditors. Mr. F. H. Jordan was re- 
appointed treasurer, and Mr. Charles 
Harding secretary to the trust. The few 


vacancies arising from the death of annui- 
tants during the past year were filled up, 
as they arose, by the election of suitable 
candidates from a very large number of 
applicants. The present number of 
annuitants receiving aid from the charity, 
including two elected at this meeting, is 
106, ninety-eight of whom receive £20 a 
year, and the remainder £16 a year each, 
the latter being the amounts paid when 
two or more sisters are recipients of the 
charity. The trustees have been enabled 
materially to increase the number of 
annuitants in consequence of liberal gifts 
which have been made by friends from 
time to time to the charity, and also of 
the annual donation of £100 which has 
been contributed for some years past 
anonymously to the funds and directed to 
be appliedas income. These gifts bespeak 
the high estimation in which the charity 
is held by the donors, and it is hoped the 
example will be followed by others who 
are in a position to contribute to the 
funds of the charity. The number of 
applicants is still exceedingly large, and is 
constantly increasing. Applicants must 
not be under fifty-five years of age; and 
in the selection of annuitants preference. 
is given to those candidates, being eligible, 
who have received the education and 
occupied the position of gentlewomen. 


Even our failures are a prophecy, 

Even our yearnings and our bitter tears 
After that fair and true we cannot grasp 5 
As patriots who seem to die in vain 

Make liberty more sacred by their pangs. 


—-George Eliot. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


To PusrisHers.—[All Books, éc., sent to Toa 
Inquirer will be acknowledged under this head, 
with name of publisher and price, if supplied. The 
necessities of owr space, however, compel us to limit 
the number selected for critical notice and review] 


Royalties of the World. In twelve 
parts. Parts]. and II. at 6d. (George 
Newnes.) 


A Short Introduction to the Literature 
of the Bible. By R. G. Moulton, M.A. 
3s. 6d. (Isbister and Co.) 

The Theist’s Prayer Book. By Keshub 
Chunder Sen. 6d. (Philip Green.) 

A Study of Social Morahty. By W.A. 
Watt, M.A., LLB. Gseneeemase ay 
Clark.) 

-Another Englishwoman’s Love Letters. 
By Barry Pain. 2s. (Fisher Unwin.) 

Heroes of the Reformation: Huldreich 
Zwingli. By S.M. Jackson. — 6s. (Put- 
nam.) 

The Children and the Drink. With a 
preface by His Grace the Archbishop of 
Canterbury. 1s. (R. Brimley Johnson, 
8, York Buildings, Adelphi, W.C.) 

The Hope of England. By Z. H. Lewis. 
2s. (Swan Sonnenschein.) 

The Literary Year Book and Bookman’s 
Directory. Edited by Herbert Morrah, 
3s. 6d. (George Allen.) 

William Morris. By J. W. Mackail, 
M.A. Id. (53, Fleet-street.) 

Life’s Upper School. By Mrs. A. G. 


Osler. Is. (Philip Green.) 
Among the Syringas. By Mary E. 
Mann. 6s. (Fisher Unwin.) 


The Psychology of Jingoism. By J. As 
Hobson. 2s. 6d. (Grant Richards.) — 

Temperance Critic, Review of Reviews, 
Woman at Home, Harper's, Monthly 
Review. 


Tue Liberation Society’s Triennial Con- 
ference falls due this year, and will be 
held at the Memorial Hall, London, on 
April 30 and May 1. It will be composed 
of delegates from various public bodies 
throughout the Kingdom; and, having 
regard to the many ecclesiastical questions 
now before the public, the proceedings 
are likely to be of unusual interest. They 
will close with the usual public meeting at 
the City Temple on May 1, when Mr: 
Thomas Shaw, M.P. for the Hawick 
burghs, and late Solicitor-General for 
Scotland, will preside. Particulars may 
be had on application at 2, Serjeants’ Inn, 
Fleet-street, London.  - é 


Many friends will hear with regret and 
the warmest sympathy that Robert Collyer 
has been burnt out of his snug quarters 
high up in the great block of buildings in 
New York, where he had made his nest; 
but the misfortune is not so serious as a 
note in the Christian World implies, for 
his theological library was not burnt—it 
was safe from harm in his study at the 
Church of the Messiah. After his 
experience of the great Chicago fire, this, 
as the Christian Register remarks, will 


have seemed {to Conner s sturdy si so : 


a little thing. 


Tr is not the wall of stone without 
That makes the building small or great, 
But the soul’s light shining round about, 
And the faith that overcometh doubt, 
And the love that stronger is than hate. 


a 
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LONDON AND SOUTH EASTERN 
COUNTIES’ 
PROVINCIAL ASSEMBLY. 


UNITED DEVOTIONAL SERVICE, 


Tue united devotional service arranged 
by the Provincial Assembly to be held in 


Little Portland-street Chapel, on Tuesday 


evening, was naturally attended chiefly by 
Londoners, but of them both ministers 
and congregations were well represented, 
and the body of the chapel was fairly 
filled. The service throughout was help- 
ful and uplifting, the reverence of the 
assembly finding adequate expression in 
the prayers and hymns alike. 

The opening hymn was Frothingham’s 
“O Lord of Hosts, whose guiding hand,” 
after which the Rev. F. K. Freeston gave 
the first address, followed by prayer. 
Then after the chant, “God be merciful 
unto us and bless us,” the Rev. W. C. 
Pope read Psalms 23 and 19 (part), 
Paul’s address on Mars Hill, and a 
passage from that helpful American writer 

8. Merriam. Samuel Longfellow’s 
hymn, ‘I look to Thee in every need,” 
was followed by prayer by the Rev. F. W. 
Stanley, and between the next two hymns, 
T. H. Gills “Our God! Our God! thou 
shinest here,’ and Newman’s “ Lead, 
kindly Light,” the Rev. W. G. Tarrant 
gave the second address, the Rev. H.S. 
Perris giving out the last hymn, and con- 


eluding the service with Collect, Lord’s 


Prayer, and Benediction. 

Mr. Freeston’s address we shall publish 
next week, Mr. Tarrant’s we are glad to 
be able to add here. 


ADDRESS BY THE REV. W. G. TARRANT. 


This occasion is not one when it is 
necessary or desirable to declare, as to 
strangers, those special principles which 
mark off our theology or our church-life 
from others. Nor does it appear appro- 
priate to discuss existing organisations, or 
to propose newones. Weareall, lassume, 
sufficiently aware of the needs of our 
churches, and we know what our principles 
are, if we cannot claim to be as devoted 
to them as we should be. But the chief 
objects of our meeting include something 
more eyen than a renewed dedication of 
ourselves to our work as religious people 
in the service of these high principles; 
and while I trust each one of us will go 
hence feeling more deeply than hitherto 
the solemn responsibility that rests upon 
us, and inwardly pledging himself to 


_ greater faithfulness, that is not the theme 


towards which I would specially draw 
your minds by these brief words. 

‘We believe in “the Holy Spirit, the 
Lord and Giver of Life.” Under His 
providence we have come together at the 
end of an age in which our paths have 


been widely diverse, and at the beginning 


of an age where, doubtless, our ex- 
periences will be outwardly very different. 


_ The one Lord of Life has brought us all 


go on to do it. 


thus far, and to Him we all look for guid- 
ance hereafter. We have learned some 
part of His will, and blessed are we if we 
Blessed are we if, amid 
whatever is doubtful, we daily live as 
under a divine rule, and seek in all things 
not our will but the will of God. 

In order that this wisdom should be ours 
He gave us lovers and teachers, our parents 
and friends, and inspirers of many kinds, 
from the first. He has sent us here and 
there through the world, and has nowhere 


left us without witness of His sovereignty. 
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We have never been able, even when way- 
ward or wicked, to go from His presence. 
Dull, indeed, we must have been if we had 
failed, under such a discipline, to catch 
some gleams of what a man’s life should 
be. In measures differing according to the 
grace given to us we have gone forward 
with halting footsteps, must we not con- 
fess, towards the goal. Some have been 
speakers and teachers, some have been 
silent workers—but all of us have tried to 
obey the law of righteousness, we have 
loved truth and mercy, we have longed to 
see justice done around us and the wide 
world over; we have joined, in various 
ways, the fellowship of those who seek to 
make the world a beautiful, orderly, and 
holy place. Our business as well as our 
worship, our pleasures as well as our 
prayers, have been marked with a seal as 
for a King; and if we have neglected that 
seal, if we have been disloyal—seeking our 
own when we should have sought His— 
the Lord of Life has still been merciful. 
He has thwarted our selfish plans, He has 
stung us into shame, and brokea our 
hearts with penitence. if 

We would fain do better, hereafter, more 
wisely, more constantly, more effectively. 
The needs of those around us appeal more 
piteously than ever in ourears. We see 
the ruinous ignorance, the ungoverned 
passions of men ; we are face to face with 
vices that have fortified themselves with 
the worldly interests of thousands in all 
classes of society ; and by our words and 
our lives in public and in private, in the 
church and school, in the Press and in 
business, we ‘would help to cure the ills of 
the world, and to make the twentieth 
century of Christendom a truer monument 
of the power of the spirit of Jesus than 
any past age has been. 

But who are we, that we should cherish 
such desires and dare to express these 
longings of our hearts? At times we feel 
as if it were better to say nothing about it 
—the work is so great, and we so weak 
and unworthy. Our leaders—we had 
leaders once, and they did well; they 
helped to make the past age the wonderful 
time it was, so full of strenuous warfare 
for truth and liberty and the fuller life. 
But they are gone, or going—and what 
are we, to enter into their labours ! 

Let us turn to the Lord and Giver of 
Life ; and, as we look away from ourselves 
to Him, may the meek wisdom of an un- 
troubled confidence come back to us—not a 
confidence in our strength and cleverness, 
but a quiet assurance that the All-perfect, 
the All-wise, the Eternal One loves us per- 
fectly, that He has given us just what is 
best for us to have and to do, and that He 
never asks from any soul more than that 
soul can truly give. But He does ask that ; 
and, if we give Him simply and honestly 
our trust and our diligent heed daily, He 
will bless our work wherever it is done. 

And, oh! my brothers, He will give us 
life more and more abundantly—the life 
that is glad and free from burden, the life 
that leaps from soul to soul and works 
the miracle of regeneration ; that miracle 
which we long to see done in young souls 
and in all around us. Why does any man 
who loves truth and goodness fear any- 
thing? Perfect love casteth out fear. 
That man whose love, though far from 
perfect, is of this divinely pure and radiant 
kind has the earnest of the spirit, and may 
quietly but unshakenly expect that the 
good work begun in him will not be de- 
feated, Only let him—let us all who love 
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God at all—rejoice in using to the full 
our present possessions of ‘joy in -the 
Holy Spirit.” This is the Kingdom that 
is opened to the lowliest child of the 
Father. We cry “Alas! for our fathers, 
the prophets who have departed”; and 
yet, in very truth, God is with us—God, 
the inspirer of all prophets, who gives to 
each one to speak some one word of His 
message, and who needs the service of the 
least as well as of the greatest. 

They have gone ‘into the world of 
light ”’—verily to prepare a place for us. 
Did they not prepare this our place on 
earth for us? Did they not teach us to 
desire wisdom, and to love God, and to 
glow with their own fire of zeal for the 
right? We stand here by their help. 
They smoothed the rock that is under our 
feet; peace and joy be with them! And 
this peace be ours, to walk on, firmly and 
hopefully, every day, till their joy and 
ours is one, 

We believe in “the Holy Spirit, the 
Lord and Giver of Life.” We believe in 
“the Holy Catholic Church,” made holy 
by the indwelling of the true and 
loving life, grown Catholic through the 
knowledge of Him who is worshipped by 
alland who is the Father of all. We 
believe in “the Communion of Saints ”— 
in the fellowship that transcends all 
bounds of party and sect, that transcends 
all limitations of utterance and form, and 
that, being established in union with the 
Eternal, includes time past, present, and 
to come, and all souls that live unto God 
therein. And, best of all, we believe in 
“the Forgiveness of Sins.” How should 
our failures, or our faults, or veriest sins, 
stand between us andjthe forgiving Love ! 
They are many, but that is greater than 
them all. 

These things we believe. If at any 
time any one of us doubts any of them, 
may He who is greater than our hearts 
help our unbelief. But always, while 
we believe them, it shall be with us accord- 
ing to our faith. The days and years will 
come, and wherever our duty leads us, we 
shall go on to know more of the blessed- 
ness of the pure in heart, whose one desire 
is to love God, to help mankind, to follow 
Christ and complete the triumph of his 
Gospel. And when, long before our 
successors hail another opening century, 
we pass one by one through this veil of 
perishable things it will be well with us. 
We shall not, any one of us, have lived 
and worked in vain. We shall not wholly 
die, even to this world, for every word 
spoken, and every deed done, in love and 
truth, shall go on living and bearing 
fruit to the honour and glory of our 
Father in Heaven. “ Fear not, little flock, 
for itis your Father’s good pleasure to 
give you the Kingdom.” “Go forth and 
preach ‘good tidings to the poor.’”’ “ Heal 
the sick, raise the dead, cast out demons ; 
freely ye have received, freely give.”’ 


I wovutn go near thee—but I cannot press 
Into thy presence—it helps not to pre- 
sume. 


Thy doors are deeds ; the handles are their 
doing. 

He whose day-life is obedient righteous- 
ness, 


Who, after failure, or a poor success, 

Rises up, stronger effort yet renewing— 

He finds thee, Lord, at length, in his own 
common rocm. 


—George MacDonald, 
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THE ASCENT THROUGH CHRIST.* 


Mr. E. Grirrire Jones, in his book 
“The Ascent through Christ,” writes 
from the standpoint of the orthodox 
believer, and we have before us the work 
of a very earnest and deeply religious 
inquirer examining into the bearings of 
modern thought upon his own religious 
beliefs. He appears to us to have found 
in the theory of evolution a freshening 
stream of thought, which, if it may be 
permitted to run freely through the well- 
trimmed lawns of the traditional faith, can 
do nothing but quicken with newness of 
life the deep-rooted truths of revelation 
concerning the Fall of Man, the Incarna- 
tion, and the Atonement. 

In order, as it were, that this new 
stream of thought may flow freely through 
the old garden, certain weeds in that 
garden must be pulled up and vast masses 
of tangle removed, and a river-bed made 
and neatly guided so as to irrigate, but not 
wash away, the true faith. 

The Garden of Eden is one of the first 
to be dug over for this purpose, and in 
such a way that Adam and Eve and the 
apple are turned underground and lost to 
view altogether. In the newly-arranged 
garden we see dimly some unknown repre- 
sentative of early man doing for the first 
time something or other which in some ex- 

_ ceedingly faint way he just feels tobe wrong. 
The moral state of this early man may be 
gathered from the statement made else- 
where and for another purpose, that had 
the Christ, the Ideal Man, appeared to 
primitive man, it would have been a mere 
casting of pearls before swine. 

Christ’s appearance was consequently 
delayed until mankind had attained to 
sufficient moral receptivity to be able to 
appreciate this perfect Ideal. 

‘Man, then, has clearly risen. Put forall 
that man fell, and though he rose some- 
what, in spite of his fall, he remains a 
fallen race, below what he might have been 
if he had not sinned. A false step was 
taken, and mankind, through all its genera- 
tions, was inevitably the worse, morally 
worse, for it. 

Thus the doctrine of the Fall holds 
good; the story of the Garden of Eden 
is not inspired history, or inspired legend, 
or inspired parable, but inspired myth. 
It teaches the lesson that sin is a fall, and 
that with the first fall of the first man 
who fell the whole race fell. 

Turning to the teachings of evolution, 
we learn that once off the right line of 
development degeneration sets in, and 
instead of progressing a species deterio- 
rates. That all mankind would fall if the 
first man fell seems therefore to be the 
teaching of Evolution no less than of the 
Faith. 

Passing by the doubtful point as to 
whether the man who first committed sin 
was the first man, and not asking whether, 
perhaps, the first man and some of his 
descendants remained sinless, a doubt 
which the new interpretation of the Eden 
story naturally raises, but which the 
author appears to have overlooked, though 
he recognises that some families fell more 
and others less, we turn to criticise what 
we regard as the main error of the book. 

* “The Ascent Through Christ: A Study of the 
Doctrine of Redemption in the Light of the 


Theory of Evolution.” By E, Griffith-Jones, B.A. 
Sixth edition, Hodder and Stoughton, 3s, 64, 


Had Mr. Griffith-Jones examined more 
fully the cause of man’s rise in spite of 
his fall, he would, we think, have been 
brought face to face with a power of 
Redemption to which he has given merely 
a subordinate instead of a supreme place. 

Without entirely overlooking that vast 
difference between man and brute which 
lies in the re-acting self-consciousness 
both moral and mental, whereby man 
learns from his mistakes and, in a far 
deeper revulsion, repents of his sins, Mr. 
Griffith-Jones has seen, only to despise, 
the God-given grace of Repentance. 

The power of repenting is surely a gift 
of the grace of God, which, though often 
sought for with tears and not found, yet 
when it has been given, has been a power 
not lightly to be “‘ despised and rejected” 
by the earnest seeker after God’s way of 
redeeming man, in spite of his fall, and 
even more than restoring innocence, of 
making fallen man rise to a clear-sighted 
and virtuous abhorrence of sin, such as, 
before his fall, he had not had. 

Repentance, as an inflowing grace of 
God, mingling with the flowing stream of 
evolution and washing away the sins of 
the world, or rather by its special power 
of causing the sins of one generation to 
sink and only the pure waters to flow on 
to the succeeding generation; repent- 
ance in the race as well as in the indivi- 
dual, the onflowing of the drunkard’s 
children as the inspired apostles of 
chastity and temperance — what mean 
these facts? Do they spell degeneration ? 
Are we not touched here by the very 
finger of God? Why say any, longer that 
if one man fell the whole race must fall 
also ? 

It is not true. But as God has given 
to every man the faculty of moral choice, 
so in all ages men fall; and the con- 
sciousness present with us of having 
fallen comes from our own falls, and as a 
moral consciousness, refers to our own 
sin, not to Adam’s. But God has never 
left sin’ open to us to enter into, without 
also making provision through repentance 
for redemption from the falls that were 
likely to ensue. 

In stating the case thus, we do not 
mean that repentance is in a man’s\own 
power; we mean that it is in God’s power, 
and that sometimes it is offered to man’s 
free will to choose or to reject, and some- 
times it is forced upon him against his 
will, and sin, moving too rapidly in the 
atmosphere of Divine Love, reaches that 
speed at which, like a shooting star, it is 
set on fire and burnt out; not of his own 
will, but perforce man finds his sin 
scorched out of his own soul; he has 
collided with God’s Love, and, astonished, 
finds himself adoring his Creator for an 
unforeseen redemption. 

May not a heretic, no less than a be- 
liever in the traditional faith, plead guilty 
to the belief ina mystery? We seek it 
with tears and find it not; we seek it not 
and it has come. -We too fathom not the 
mysteries of this atonement. We look at 
life, we look at the facts of life; we see a 
sinner, we see a saint ; again we see a sinner 
and, spite of prayers, no saint; we do not 
understand it; to-day it seems we have 
repentence offered, will we choose it? 
Yesterday we desired it not, yet it came. 
It is a mystery. Yet it is. And it re- 
deems from sin, more than restores, exalts 
into higher life than ever we knew before. 

And may not the believer in redemption 
through repentance, find this faith also 


full in line with evolution? We mean 
that repentance, beginning in human life 
as a grain of mustard seed, smaller and 
slower of growth than the kingdoms of 
sin, is yet in the fore-ordained providence 
of God destined to grow greater than all 
human guilts and to overshadow them, 
like weary birds of the air, beneath the 
vaster outspreading love of those ever- 
lasting arms ? 

To write upon the divine plan for 
redeeming a faJlen race, and to have not a 
single chapter on the subject of “ Repent- 
ance” is little writing a history of 
Christianity that begins with Paul. Surely 
Christ has something to do with it? asks 
the puzzled reader in the one case, and so 
in the other. ‘Is there no mystery or 
nothing of consequence in the one sinner 
that repenteth? What if all sinners 
followed that one sinner’s example? The 
example of one sinner may be as enlighten- 
ing on the subject of redemption as that 
of the one “ sinless Christ’ on the subject 
of uninterrupted progress. It may be a 
seed thought on the whole subject of the 
fallen race. 

Once, however, having recognised sin as 
a fall, and not haying recognised repent- 
ance as the divinely-appointed means of 
redemption, Mr. Griffith Jones is, in his 
anxiety for the salvation of the human 
race, apparently so neglected by God, 
obliged to look round for some sign or 
other that God still cares. Instead of 
preaching repentance he preaches Christ, 
somewhat forgetting, as it seems to us,. 
that Christ preached, saying ‘‘ Repent.” 

Now, why preach Christ? What is 
Christ, so far as redemption is concerned, 
but just one more cf God’s many calls to 
repentance ? 

Surely Christ and all his work, and 
his death, and his sacrifice, and his love 
—may we also add, his baptism in the 
Jordan ?—falls into line as tending to 
make men repent. If he failed in this, 
would he succeed in saving them ? 

Without objecting to Mr. Griffith 
Jones’s view of there being redemption 
from sin through Christ, we plead that 
this redemption is but one part of a larger 
whole, redemption through repentance. 
Only so far as Christ leads men to 
repentance, only so far is he the means of 
redeeming them from sin. 

Repentance is the river, Christ a 
tributary stream, of the providence of 
God for the restoration of a frequently 
falling race. 

Passing on now to the larger question 
of the Ascent of Man through Christ; 
we rejoice to notice that the theory of 
evolution has so vastly refreshed the 
Faith, that it is no longer absorbed en- 
tirely with the question of redemption, 
but is putting forth, first the blade, if not 
the ear, and then the full corn in the ear, 
of the Thought of Progress, the Ascent 
through Christ. As the title of the book 
suggests, this is its main subject, and when 
we remember that the book is intended for 
orthodox readers, it will doubtless be a 
surprise to many to find that a brighter 
Paradise is looked for, and a more exalted 
manhood, than ever existed before the 
Fall. 

Merely to make up for the Fall, is just 
to be at the beginning. Christ’s work is 
much more than this. Indeed, haying 
removed the obstruction, he begins his 
work. Had man never fallen, the Incarna- 
tion would have taken place. Mankind is 
motived by .ideals. God in any case 
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would have revealed to man his ideal | soul should fail, ultimately, to find in God 
man, so that mankind might know what | its saviour. 

manner of men God wished them to| The book isa noble defence of the Love 
become. of God for man. Wiurgep Harris. 

Christ, we are told, is the ideal man. 
Accidentally—owing to the Fall—he had 
to be redeemer also, but primarily he is 
the perfect man, the ideal for mankind to 
follow and be motived by. 

As the life flowed into the stream of 
things, and sentiency flowed into the 
stream of life, and self-consciousness 
flowed into the stream of sentiency, so 
the ideal flowed into the stream of self- 
conscious life, and became as the others, 
a fresh power poured forth from the 
resident forces of God into the process of 
evolution. 

To the objection that the perfect man, 
on any ordinary theory of evolution, was 
not to be expected till the end of the pro- 
cess, Mr. Griffith Jones replies that the 
ideal is needed to motive the process, and 
therefore before the end. 


To this and to the whole hypothesis of 
the sinlessness and perfection of Christ, 
we answer and suggest as an alternative 
opinion that part of the process of 
evolving a perfect man consists in com- 
mitting to man the refined spiritual labour 
of idealising or putting forth ideals him- 
self ; and that this highest function of the 
soul would be barred out and atrophied 
were God, during the process, to delineate 
the perfect man Himself and settle that 
question once for all. 

It is sufficient, we believe, for the up- 
ward motiving of human life that God has 
made, the soul form ideals of a human life 
higher than the present human life. And, 
were it not God’s doing, it would almost 
seem regrettable at times that the pre- 
sentation of a loftier ideal by another life 
should so often lead inferior men to 
beeome spiritually parasites, imitators 
even of Christ, which after all, in the long 
process of the ages, may prove less helpful 
than patiently to labour themselves for 
spiritual revelation of their own, and for 
that purity of heart which is privileged to 
have visions of God. 

_ There is a danger in too much 
dependence, lest, worse than any other 
death, the spirit itself fall on sleep. 

With these main criticisms we com- 
mend to our readers a book worth reading, 
and a book that should do good. 
Critically, we note that views of the 
Bible are evolutionary on Genesis, 
stationary on the Old Testament, and 
retrogressive on the New. The Law 
appeurs as antecedent to the Psalms and 
the Prophets, and the Virgin Birth, 
Resurrection and Bodily Ascension are 
upneld, though with interesting notes in 
defence thereof. . 

For the rest we sympathise deeply with 
the earnestness and clear sincerity of the 
writer: his main concern is with the 
inward religious truths so deeply felt 
within the soul; and he is brave and even 
daring in bringing this deepest inner life 
to look at itself in the vast mirror of 
creation, as the lights and shades flit over 
the ever-changing scene of its mysterious 
evolution ; and the soul has to understand 
how its own deepest pieties, sorrows and 
yearnings may yet be at home there, and 
‘in the consciousness of sin, and amid the 
fearful forces of evolving worlds, see the 
opening arms of an everlasting Love that 
would rather all outward worlds should * "Pages from a Journal, with other Papers.” 

perish, than that one inner world of one Fy Mark Rutherford. T. Fisher Unwin. 6s. 
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PAGES FROM A JOURNAL.* 


Tue thirty-two papers of which this 
volume consists vary greatly in length as 
in subject and method. “A Visit to 
Carlyle,” which comes first, is followed by 
some delicate bits of description of Nature 
at different periods of the year. Then, 
suddenly, after “The Break-up of a Great 
Drought,” we are confronted with the 
stiffest part of the volume—twenty-six 
pages on Spinoza, with a “ Supplementary 
Note on the Devil.” The connection is 
not at first obvious: “ Spinoza,” we read, 
“ denies the existence of the Devil,” and 
the note is mostly concerned with Bunyan’s 
“ Holy War.” Next come some little 
essays, headed “ Injustice,” “Time Settles 
Controversies,’ aud so forth, with ‘An 
Apology ” for sitting still and reading 
books ‘‘in these latter days of anarchy 
and tumuJt, when there is no gospel of 
faith or morals ”’—surely too sweeping a 
statement. ‘Belief, Unbelief, and Super- 
stition’’ are then discussed, all in four 
pages, and we have a longer paper on 
“ Judas Iscariot.” Immediately after, we 
are back again on the literary road: “ Sir 
Walter Scott’s Use of the Supernatural”’ 
occupies three pages ; Coleridge, Words- 
worth, and Dorothy Wordsworth are 
treated at greater length in a paper called 
“September, 1798”; then come Milton, 
Byron, Goethe, and Matthew Arnold ; a 
striking little classical story, called “A 
Sacrifice’; a brief allegory of half-a- 
page, “The Aged Tree”; and, finally, 
seven stories or sketches, some told by 
correspondence, some brief, but the last 
much the longest of anything in the book. 
It is difficult to “ place” a volume of this 
kind, but it is undeniably interesting ; 
there are many shrewd and suggestive 
remarks, and pathos and humour are 
found very near together. “Clara Hop- 
good,” the last of Mark Rutherford’s 
books which we remember having read, 
was not a pleasant story; though, no 
aoubt, like Fielding’s “Amelia,” it was 
“sincerely designed to promote the prac- 
tice of virtue.” “ Pages from a Journal”’ 
is a much pleasanter book thau “ Clara 
Hopgood,” in spite of the sadness of some 
of its pages. 

The paper on Carlyle records a vigorous 
onslaught by the Sage of Chelsea on Sir 
John Bowring, which need hardly be 
quoted, though many persons would agree 
to-day that Bowring’s Chinese policy was 
a mistake. More satisfactory is the 
reference to Carlyle’s tenderness. The 
sketches of the days and months are good, 
especially “ June.” 

Mark Rutherford admits that there is 
much in Spinoza: which is “beyond” 
him, a confession in which many others 
would join; but there are illuminating 
passages in the criticism of the great 
philosopher. Take this as an example :— 

It would be difficult to find an account of 
joy and sorrow which is closer to the facts 
than that which Spinoza gives. He lived 
amongst people, Roman Catholic and Pro- 
testant, who worshipped sorrow. Sorrow 
was the divinely decreed law of life, and 
joy was merely a permitted exception. He 
reversed this order, and his claim to be 
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considered in this respect as one of the 
great revolutionary religious and moral 
reformers has not been sufficiently recognised. 
It is remarkable that, unlike other reformers, 
he has not contradicted error by an ex- 
aggeration, which itself very soon stands 
in need of contradiction, but by simple 
sanity which requires no correction. 

The book is! rich in thoughtful com- 
ments on life, such as the following :—“If 
I permit myself to dispute, I always go 
beyoud what is necessary for my purpose, 
and my continual iteration and insistence 
do nothing but provoke opposition. Much 
better would it be simply to state my case 
and leave it.” ‘We do not train our- 
selves day by day to become better, as we 
train ourselves to learn languages or 
science.”’ ‘What is most to be envied in 
really religious people of the earlier type, 
is their intellectual and moral peace.” 

One of the most pathetic sketches, 
though the pathos is restrained, is “ The 
Governess’s Story,” The poor governess’s 
lover is attracted by some one else. ‘“ We 
ought always, I suppose,’”’ she says, “ to 
be glad when other people are happy, but 
God knows that sometimes it is very diffi- 
cult to be so, ard that their happiness is 
hard to bear.” She continued teaching in 
different families till she was about five- 
and-forty. ‘After five-and-forty I could 
not obtain another situation, and I had 
to support myself by letting apartments 
at Brighton. My strength is now failing ; 
I cannot look after my servant properly, 
nor wait upon my lodgers myself. Those 
who have to get their living by a lodg- 
ing-house know what this means and what 
the end will be.” 

There is much compressed power in the 
little four-page sketch, “James Forbes,” 
which some writers would have spun to 
many times its Jength. ‘ Atonement”? is 
also clever—the story of a man who kicks 
his faithful dog so savagely that the poor 
brute soon dies. The man feels the blow 
of the kick in his foot for weeks, and 
longs to make atonement. At last he 
rescues a mongrel from a fire, and as he 
drops from the window falls heavily on 
that foot, breaks his ankle, and has to 
suffer amputation. He rejoices when he 
hears the news, and loves and cherishes 
his mongrel ever after. 

“Mrs. Fairfax,’ which concludes the 
book, is a clever and satisfactory story, 
though the humour here and there is a 
little mordant. We go back a little, and 
end our notice with the conclusion of the 
essay on Judas Iscariot :— 

He underwent no trial, and is condemned 
without plea or excuse on his own 
behalf, and with no cross-examination of 
the evidence. No witnesses have been 
called to his character. What would his 
friends at Kerioth have said for him? 
What would Jesus have said ? If He had 
met Judas with the?halter in his band, 
would He not?have stopped him? Ah! I 
can see the Divine touch on the shoulder, 
the passionate prostration of the repentant 
in the dust, the hands gently lifting him, 
the forgiveness because he knew not what 
he did, and the seal of a kiss indeed from 


the sacred lips. 
Denpy AGATE. 


To Corresponnents. — Letters, <&c. 
received from the following:—D. A.; 
SORT B eo Wikia. Ks 2 Oh Pss Pe B. 
BoSi0 Be sis A. Ww. 

Eprror’s Cuaner or Appress.—Corre- 
spondents are requested to note that 
the Editor’s home address is now 9, 
Nightitigale-square, Balham, S.W. 
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GUILDS.—IIL.* 


BY THE REV. JOHN ELLIS. 


Tre other guilds in our churches dat- 
ing from this earlier time are modelled 
more or less closely after the pattern of 
the Guild of the Good Shepherd, the chief 
difference being that they lay less 
emphasis on the necessity for avowed 
allegiance to Christ, and, perhaps, greater 
emphasis on the need for social inter- 
course, or the cultivation of some special 
virtue which shall find expression in a life 
of active service. 

I will now mention three of these which 
have stood the test of time, and still bear 
splendid testimony to the value of these 
institutions in the life of the church. 

The Guild of St. Christopher was 
founded on March 8, 1883, at Upper 
Brook-street, Manchester. The Rev. Silas 
Farrington, like many another of us, felt 
that something was lacking in his church 
organisation to bind the young people to 
the church and concentrate their youthful 
energy on good endeavour as the main 
thing. 

Literary and social societies did not 
do this, nor did dramatic societies, 
football clubs, cricket clubs, &c. They had 
all these, but they did not attach the 
people to the main objects of a church. 
So, after discovering to his young friends 
their real need, he succeeded in forming 
the Guild of St. Christopher, whose object 
is :— 

To join all its members in a common 
endeavour to make their lives of service, and 
by faithful fellowship to encourage each 
other in pure and worthy living. 

Like the Guild of the Good Shepherd, 
it put forth branches, some of which died 
down, and some, after a period of 
quiescence, burst again into vigorous life ; 
and although the parent guild has, I 
believe, in recent years merged its work 
in a larger, all-inclusive union, it may 
rightly claim to have given the idea to 
many a flourishing guild that exists under 
another name in our churches to-day. 
Says a writer who described it in 1892 :— 
“‘ Tts activities are not literary like those of 
some American guilds, neither does it 
encourage anything like ceremonial reli- 
gion. Like the religious hero whose 
name it bears, it would put all its religious 
strength into some form of human helpful- 
ness, It has many a blessed incident and 
memory. It has cheered the sick-rooms of 
some now departed, and provided the 
graves in which they are buried. It has 
assumed the care and education of orphans, 
and cultivated the disposition of service. 
It has been the source of nearly all good 
undertakings and accomplishments in the 
church with which it is connected during 
the last eight years.” 

The guilds at Birmingham Old Meeting 
and Newhall Hill are, perhaps, the most 
flourishing in numbers and _ activities 
among the older guilds. The Old Meeting 
Guild is called the Guild of Kindness, and 
its objects are :— 

To unite the young people of the congre- 
gation, the elder scholars of the Sunday- 
school, the teachers, and other persons con- 
nected with the Old Meeting in services of 
mutual kindness for each other, and the 
poor and needy. 

This organisation seems to gather 
together all the departments of the church 
and Sunday-school. Great importance is 


* From a lecture to members of the Fitzwilliam- 
ge Church and Schools Guild, Huddersfield, 
Seb, 20. 


placed on religious instruction and the 
culture of the devotional spirit. Hach year 
the minister (the Rey. Joseph Wood) 
prepares those who are ready for Church 
membership, and receives them at a 
service of Confirmation. The monthly 
meetings are generally conducted by the 
Warden, as in the other guilds, or by some 
appointed leader, and the various sections 
include classes for musical drill, needle- 
work and sewing, elocution and recrea- 
tion; a gymnasium, cricket, and tennis 
clubs are carried on, and entertainments 
are also promoted. ‘It is clear,” con- 
cludes a recent report, “that we have in 
the Guild an institution of much service 
to its members. It is the connecting link 
between the school and the church, and it 
teaches all in connection with it that “ no 
man liveth to himself and no man dieth 
to himself.” 

The objects of the Newhall Hill 
“Church and Schouls Guild,’ founded 
about ten years ago by the Rev. W. 
Mellor, as stated in the Manual, are :— 


1. To strengthen the religious principles 
of its members. 

2. To stimulate their endeavours to lead 
good lives. 

3. To bind them together in a bond of 
Christian fellowship. 

4, To attach them to, and induce them to 
work for, the success and prosperity of 
Newhall Hill Church and Schools. 


The last (as well as the first) report 
shows how faithfully these objects are 
carried out. At the monthly meeting 
usually an address is given, or a paper 
read, on some topic which touches life and 
character, bright hymns are sung ; 
prayers offered, and all are drawn to the 
Source of Strength. At this meeting also 
members consider how they can make 
their Guildreally useful in the community. 
The flower mission instituted ‘by Mr. 
Mellor is still continued ; sick are visited, 
and the wants of the poor get attention 
according to ability. Writes one :—‘ The 
Guild was formed to suit our special 
wants, on an independent method ; but 
in the one great principle, of doing what 
little we can ‘to make the world more 
blessed with’ self-denied endeavour,’ we 
are united with all other guilds. It is a 
noble work in which guilds are engaged. 
Let us be true to our principles and we 
shall find them a blessing to ourselves 
and others. We know not how far our 
influence may reach.” 

Is this last saying trite and common- 
placer . “We know not how far our 
influence may reach.” Look at it in con- 
nection with our subject. The Rev. John 
Cuckson, feeling, as all ministers who are 
in earnestjabout their work feel, how im- 
portant it is to encourage the devotional 
and generous life of the young in his 
charge, gets a glimpse of the Guild of 
the Good Shepherd idea. It touches his 
need. He adopts the manual and methods 
and starts a guild at Springfield in July, 
1887. Immediately similar societies begin 
to spring up in the American Churches, 
and in less than fifteen years they have in 
America the Young People’s Religious 
Union with some 5,000 or 6,000 members. 

“We know not how far our influence 
will spread.” The Rev. Francis E. Clarke, 
with the same feeling, gathered about him 
the young people of his minister’s class, 
and proposed a society to ‘“ promote an 
earnest Christian life among its members, 
to increase their mutual acquaintance, and 
to make them more useful in the service 


of God.” And so the “Society of 
Christian Endeavour” was started in 
February, 1881, in an obscure parson- 
age in Portland, Maine, by a simple, 
earnest, unknown Congregational minister. 
Twenty years after there are over 56,000 
societies all over the world, with more than 
3,000,000 members, a large proportion of 
whom have taken the following active 
member’s pledge :— 

Trusting in the Lord Jesus for strength, I 
promise Him that I will strive to do what- 
ever He would have me do ; that I will 
make it the rule of my life to pray and read 
the Bible every day, and to support my own 
church in every way, especially by 
attending all her regular Sunday and mid- 
week services, unless prevented by some 
reason which I can conscientiously give to 
my Saviour; and that as far as I know how 
throughout my life I will endeavour to lead 
a Christian life. 

As an active member I promise to be true 
to all my duties, to be present at, and to 
take some part, aside from singing, in every 
Christian Endeavour Prayer meeting, un- 
less hindered by some reason whieh I can 
conscientiously give tomy Lord and Master. 
If obliged to be absent from the Monthly 
Consecration meeting of the Society, I will, 
if possible, send at least a verse of Scripture 
to be read in response to my name at the 
roll-call. 


Think of the social ‘force of 3,000,000 
consecrated young souls. It should make 
for the purity and peace of the world. 


“We know not how far our influence | 


will spread.” The Wesleyan body, always 
conservative, was slow to move, until the 
Leeds (Roscoe-place) Wesley Guild was 
formed in 1894, and soon demonstrated its 
practical value to the young people and 
the church. The Rev. C. H. Kelley read 
a paper before Conference, and the mem- 
bers immediately seized the opportunity 
and proceeded to organisation. In 1897 
there were 620 branches and 34,017 mem- 
bers in the Wesleyan churches. In 1900 
there were 1,180 branches with 75,154 
members. 

“We know not how far our influence 
will spread.” Feeling the same need that 
others have felt, in 1897 I organised several 
of the most earnest and devoted of the 
younger members of my church into a 
union for fellowship in the highest 
things, and for mutual encouragement in 
good endeavour, on the lines of the Young 
People’s Religious Union of America, and 
the Society of Christian Endeavour. 

As soon as the doings at the weekly 
meetings and the methods we adopted 
were described in our denominational 
papers, we were besieged with corre- 
spondence. aie 

The need was found to be wide-spread. 
I must perforce read a paper on the 
subject of the “ Young People” at the 
National Conference in Leicester. The 
result of that effort has been the forma- 
tion of similar societies in Portsmouth, 


Warrington, Highgate, Mansford-street, 


Derby, and other places. And the Con- 
ference hopes to gather up all these guilds 
and societies into one grand union, at a 
meeting in London to be held on Thurs- 
day in the coming Whit-week. 

I hope and pray that this movement 
will spread in our churches as it has done 
in the orthodox bodies. We are exhorted 
to “ Choose Life.” The life of our church 
depends upon the young. And this move- 
ment is calculated to produce workers 
rich in enthusiasm who, for the love of 
God and man, are willing to spend them- 
selves in the service of others, 
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BRIDGEND CHAPEL TRUST. 


Our readers may know that for some 
seven or eight years past there have been 
disputes between the Rev. Wm. Parry, 
claiming to be the minister of the chapel, 
and the Trustees of the endowment who 


had taken the responsibility of dismissing 


him and refusing to pay him the income. 
Last week Mr. Parry’s action against 
the Trustees, claiming the income of the 
endowment, came on for trial before Mr. 
Justice Buckley, and after a patient hear- 
ing extending over part of three days, the 
Judge dismissed the action and ordered 
Mr. Parry to pay the Trustees’ costs. The 
judgment, which took nearly an hour to 
deliver, went very fully into all the facts. 
The main trust was a trust of 1734 to 
apply the income “for the support of the 
ministry of the Gospel and its ordin- 
ances” at the chapel in question, and the 
Judge held that this was a trust for a 


purpose and not fora person, and that it 


o 


was the duty of the Trustees to select the 
person to carry out the purpose who 
would thus be the servant of the 
Trustees, and this was the position his 
Lordship thought Mr. Parry held. 


Another branch of the Trust directed 


payment of about £8 per annum “to the 
minister of the congregation,’ but Mr. 
Justice Buckley held that Mr. Parry did 
not fillthat position, as the facts before 
him failed to prove any election to such an 
office, and, moreover, at the time, in 1898, 
when the Trustees ceased to pay the 
imcome to Mr. Parry, there was no real 
congregation worshipping at the chapel. 

It is to. be hoped that the decision will 
terminate this unfortunate dispute, and 
that the Trustees may now find a way to 
devote the income of the fund towards 
the objects for which it was intended. 


IS NATURE CRUEL? 


Sir,—Mrs. Bayle-Bernard says :—‘‘Our 
Creator chose to form us .:.. with 
teeth and digestive apparatus adapted to 
the consumption of flesh.” This is not 
so. We are most closely allied, in our 
internal organisation, as well as in out- 
ward form, with the frugivorae, or nut 
and fruit eaters, and therefore Nature 
seems to have clearly indicated that the 
kind of diet best suited to man is similar 
to that which sustained his “ probably 
arboreal ’’ ancestors. 

The question whether slaughter or natu- 
ral death is the more merciful for lower 
orders of animals is less easy to decide 
in their case than in that of man, since 


‘their woes must always remain inarticu- 
late, and this being so, some of us prefer 


to give them the benefit of the doubt. 
However, it. must be remembered that 
the system of killing does not exist for 
merciful purposes, but merely to gratify 
our appetite, and so this plea must be 
regarded solely as a justification of an 
action performed with a selfish object. 
The slaughter of animals arises naturally 


-and logically from that attitude of mind 


which looks upon the universe as created 
for man. We smile at the old story of the 


‘sun and moon being set in the firmament 
“to give light upon the earth,” but we 


seriously accept the theory that all things 
on or under the earth were made expressly 
to feed and serve humanity, and that 
man—and particularly the English man 


—has a God-given right to be master 


wherever he sets his foot. Isit not possi- 
ble that every brute and every plant, from 
the highest to the lowest, may have been 
created as man was, to live its own lite 
and develop its powers to the utmost ? 
Birmingham. Turopora Mruzs. 


-———_oo-———_— 


THE RELIGION OF THE 
“INCARNATION,” 


Srr,—I should have preferred to let 
this discussion end, so far as I am con- 
cerned, with my previous letter, had uot 
Dr. Warschauer sought to close it with a 
misrepresentation of my position. He 
says that I attach a narrowly dogmatic 
meaning to the “ Incarnation,” while he 
attaches to it a spiritual meaning; as if 
the question were only one between him 
and me, and that one opinion was as good 
as another. This is not the case. I 
stated what the meaning is which was 
attached to the term by those who in- 
vented it, and therefore ought to know, 
and it has been used in the same sense, 
commonly called the Nicene, by all Chris- 
tians of the Hast and West ever since. 
This Dr. Warschauer does not attempt to 
controvert. The definition, therefore, is 
not mine, but everybody’s, and I accept it 
as the only legitimate one. That a precise 
dogmatic meaning should be attached to 
a dogma is perfectly natural. If Dr. 
Warschauer contends that ‘Hesh” may 
mean “ spirit,’ there is no more to 
be said. But he might say with equal 
propriety—‘“ TI believe in the resurrection 
of the body”’—only, by the “ resurrection 
of the body ” I mean the “ immortality of 
the soul.” 


Water Luoyp. 
Gloucester, March 27. 
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Drp you ever hear of a kind of plant 
called the ‘dodder”? A plant of this 
sort begins life with good little roots of 
its own which it sends down into the soil 
for nourishment, and it looks as if it were 
going to be a plant of some character. 
But, by degrees, it fixes suckers into the 
stems of other plants near it, and draws 
the sap from them which is to keep it 
alive. After this its roots die away, it is 
no longer connected with the ground, and 
has no real life of its own. 

There is a word I have heard sometimes 
which you will not find in the dictionary. 
This word is doddering, and I should 
think it comes from the name of this weak, 
rootless plant. For the word is applied to 
people who have no firm wills, who can be 
turned and twisted in any direction, and 
are ready to follow any advice, bad or good, 
that comes to hand. 

Now think! God has given to each of 
us a conscience to tell us what is wrong, 
and warn us from giving way to it. He 
has given us—a glorious gift—wills of 
our own by which we can choose the right 
ard doit. These we will say are like the 
roots of the young dodder. But suppose 
we listen to bad advice, and give way to 
temptation, and say “Oh! it’s only this 
once, it’s only a trifle, it does not matter, 
Tll ‘do right another time,” what 
happens? We all know what happens. 
It is much harder next time to do right, 
and each wrong deed, however small, helps 
to form a habit. So, by degrees, we hear 
less clearly the little voice within, and the 


will which God gives us to make us strong 
and brave grows weak. In this way, 
like the :dodder, we may be said to be 
losing our roots. 

There was a_ little drummer-boy 
in the army who had become a 
great favourite with his officers, and 
one day the Captain of his regiment 
(of course, very wrongly) offered 
him a glass of rum. ‘No, sir!” said the 
drummer, ‘‘’m a temperance boy, and I 
can’t touch drink.” 

“But you must take some. You’ve 
been on duty all day beating the drum 
and marching, and I insist upon it.” 
The boy stood firm. The Captain turned 
to the Major who stood by and said, 
mockingly : “Our little drummer’s afraid 
to drink. He'll never make a soldier.” 

“How is this?” said the Major, “do 
you refuse to obey orders?” “No, sir,” 
said the little drummer, “I’ve never 
refused to obey orders, and have always 
tried to do my duty; but I must refuse to 
drink this rum.” 

“Then,” said the Major, “I command 
you to take a drink, and you know it is 
death to disobey orders.” 

That little lad had a sad history. His 
father had died a drunkard, and he had 
made a promise to his widowed mother 
that he would refuse the first taste of 
drink, 

Was it. an easy thing, do you think, for 
him to stand firm now—to bear, first of 
all, the contempt and ridicule, and not 
give way; and then the Major’s threat, 
which he believed would be carried into 
execution? You will be glad to hear 
that the courage of the boy and his brave 
faithfulness to principle taught his officers 
a lesson, and the boy rose even higher in 
their esteem. But remember, he did not 
know this would be the result of his 
refusing to drink the rum. This is an 
example of the sort of courage the world 
needs—the courage of one 


Who, fearing God, fears none beside ; 
And dares do right, whate’er betide. 


It is in every-day little things that most 
of us have to stand firm to what is 
right. Think of all the small chances you 
have each week to be brave in doing what 
you ought to do, and in refusing to comply 
In any way with what is wrong. 

‘“One with God is a majority,” said a 
brave man once who was doing what was 
right, though it was very hard to be true 
to principle when there was no friend to 
stand by him and support him. Do you 
know, it is a great truth, and this man 
found it so, that what is good and right 
must win in the end. 

Let us remember that we can all help 
towards this end—even the little ones 
among us can do so. God calls upon us 
all to be true and brave and honest in 
every small detail as well as in matters 
that may seem much more important, and 
we none of us know how far the results 
extend of any word or deed of ours. 

Think of the weak dodder, whose rocts 
die away! What are our roots from 
which we are to gain our strength? I 
think these are our roots—the voice of 
God within us which warns us to turn 
from what is wrong; the wills He has 
given us by which we can make ourselves 
do what is right; and the help and strength 
which He gives in answer to every 
whispered prayer we make. 


Frances EH. Cooke. 
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A RELIGION OF SELF-SACRIFICE. 


Tue approach of Easter recalls to 
us every year with renewed vividness 
the story of the great self-sacrifice, and 
bids us, if we have grown heedless of 
the supreme truth of our human life, 
once more ponder the secret of Jesus, 
to find in it the deliverance of our souls 
from all ignoble aims and _ faithless 
fear. 

The shadow of the Cross falls upon 
our path, and we recognise in it the 
symbol of Divine discipline, and in 
submission to that discipline, a brave 
and even joyful acceptance of its pain, 
the way of life for each true son of 
man. ‘The shadow may darken our 
immediate prospect, but only to give 
deeper insight. Through suffering the 
soul rises to a nobler strength, through 
the suffering of unselfish love to vision 
of the heavenly radiance and unspeak- 
able peace. 

The shadow does indeed fall upon 
our path as with reverence we repeat 
again the ‘‘Old, Old Story,” yet with 
a sure knowledge of its ultimate word 
of victory and peace. And there are 
those to whom it comes as more than 
the renewal of sacred memories and a 
quickening of faith, for while the 
shadow falls the agony of the Cross is 
in their own hearts, they themselves are 
called to suffer desperately, it may be 
even unto death, and the cry of desola- 
tion has broken from their lips. Yet 
that is not the end. For they are 
chosen, in the line of many faithful 
martyrs, to be witnesses to the divinest 
truth, and their strong Helper is near 
at hand. Their victory is with the 
Curist, in his spirit fighting out the 
good fight of faith, until the fulness of 
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the FarHeEr’s love, in all tenderness 
and holy comfort, is revealed to them 
in the silence. They are the constant 
witnesses, even those who with patient 
courage suffer in the humblest places 
of our common life, touching the deepest 
sympathies, telling of a strength which 
endures, a love that conquers, and the 
great hope which is for all mankind. 

Theirs is the right standard of 
fidelity, in utter submission and self- 
surrender, and of them as of their 
Master, we learn the secret of true life. 
But this great lesson is not simply of 
passive suffering, for the victory of the 
Cross does not stand alone, an isolated 
act, it was the completion and _perfect- 
ing of the life and ministry of Jusus, 
the final and most. heart-searching 
testimony to that of which his whole 
life bore witness. And so it is with 
those who have learnt to suffer in his 
spirit. Their pure influence penetrates 
the whole of life, and the Cross becomes 
to us the ensign of an active service. 
That same spirit, which can suffer even 
unto death, with complete surrender to 
the Fatuer’s will, is seen to be the 
true spirit of our life in every aspect of 
its duty. Suffermg and _ strenuous 
service, rising into a glorious and 
triumphant joy, blending with love 
which never faileth, are woven like 
threads of life into the very texture 
of our being, to make it strong and 
beautiful, as the vesture of our immor- 
tality, clothing which is unsoiled and 
cannot perish, for those whose place is 
in the FatuEr’s household. 


So the appeal comes to us for the 
perfecting of our religion, both indi- 
vidually and in our churches, that we 
should go out from self, in strenuous 
service, in more complete devotion, 
surrendered to the Farusr’s will, in joy 
or sorrow, in suffering or exultation, 
entering into the true life of the 
children of Gop. It is not ours to 
choose what we will suffer, our choice 
must be simply to be faithful in what- 
ever comes. 

Neither the agony nor the passionate 
triumph of the martyr of old is likely 
to be our lot, and yet there is no lack 
of opportunity for us to prove the 
mettle of our spirit. It is no light 
service to which we are called, in loyalty 
to truth, in patient bearing of oppro- 
brium, suffering abuse with no bitter 
word in return, only the answer of more 
eager and unwearied service in unsel- 
fish love. ‘‘ In the spirit of Curist, for 
the Kingdom of Gop,” that is the great 
watch-word, of which the Cross stands 
as symbol, for the redeeming of our 
common life from its burdens of evil 
and the building up of a faithful, pure, 
and happy community. 

Mr. Lummis, in the letter which 
follows these lines, touches on the vital 
question of what there should be in our 
Church-life. If the fellowship of these 
churches is to be strong with purifying 
and uplifting influence in the world, it 
must be through the consecration of 
their members in the One Spirit, learn- 
ing more perfectly the secret of self: 
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sacrifice, as members one of another 
for the deepening and strengthening 
of the common life of devotion and 
willing service, as brethren, as children 
of the Faruer in heaven, whose life is 
complete only in the household, and 
thence goes forth into active service. 
So they will be taught and led, and a 
new gladness and benediction will be 
theirs as in fuller measure they learn 
to do the Farusr’s will. 


A LIVING CHURCH. 


Sir,—Among the many letters and 
reports in your columns which bear 
reterence to this theme, not a few are 
inspired by the spirit of helpfulness. 
In extended controversies it generally 
happens that some contributions are 
rhetorical rather than thoughtful, and 
others are defective both in logic and 
urbanity ; and this discussion cannot be 
excepted from the rule. But on the 
whole, taking into account the greater 
power of good than of evil, I hope our, 
conference may be of service to our 
cause, 

Much personal criticism has been 
directed against myself, in which I find 
one or two points which it may be useful 
to notice. I was painfully surprised to 
find that what I intended to be an appeal 
to my brethren was received as an attack, 
a rebuke, a challenge. The explanation 
was not far to seek. It seems that some 
ministers, while they resent the sugges- 
tion that we failin brotherliness, never- 
theless look upon me as an alien, an 
outlander, because I have only been a 
Unitarian for six or seven years. Others 
call me a guest, and vaunt their hospi- 
tality. There enters here a matter of 
principle. I have been freely chosen as 
their minister by three free churches in 
succession ; it seems to me I stand, eo ipso, 
equally with every other free church 
minister, a member of our untrammelled 
society. What has my theological history 
to do with that? I cordially recognise 
the genial welcome with which many of my 
fellows have greeted me ; but my gratitude 
for induction into this gracious circle 
(which no hasty words shall induce me to 
malign) is all bestowed where it is solely 
due, on one man and one woman. 

The suggestion that my judgment is 
premature—that I speak out of insufficient 
knowledge—is - certainly relevant, but 
cannot, J think, be maintained. For six 
years I have been eagerly and continu- 
ously interested in our denominational 
condition. JI have studied my Inquirer, 
read innumerable reports of churches and 
larger societies, attended two Conferences’ 
and very many meetings, conversed on this 
topic, whenever I could, with senior 
ministers and laymen, and obtained some 
personal acquaintance with between forty 
and fifty of our congregations, belonging 
to every District Association in Great 
Britain except the Eastern and Sonthern 
and those of Wales. JI submit that I 
ought to have gathered material for a 
sound induction. Those who insist that 
I must not make general statements until 
I have read the hearts of all our people, 
appear to hold that there is no induction 
except per enumerationem simplicem. 

Two other elemeutary fallacies are pro- 
minent in these criticisms, I do not say 
that they are characteristic of the writers’ 
ways of thinking : they arise, apparently, 
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out of a curiously significant misapprehen- 
sion of my meaning, but they are, what- 
» ever be their origin, fatal to sound reason- 
ing. I pointed to certain defects in our 
character as a denomination; I assigned 
certain functions to Our Church, the 
Church for which Thope. This conception 
of an organic unity is so far aloof from the 
individualistic minds of my critics, that 
they persistently represent my strictures as 
directed against all Unitarians, particularly 
and singly. They set themselves to prove 
that some of the functions in question 
cannot well be discharged by our churches, 
in the plural—that is, by our several con- 
gregations. Now this, Sir, is one of the 
fallacies of the undistributed middle, not 
unlike the fallacy of division. And when 
my lament over our practical materialism 
is met by a reference to the Liverpool 
Domestic Mission, we have an instance of 
the converse fallacy of accident. The 
critic, in this case, is a man high above the 
suspicion of false logic. I do not impute 
it fora moment. He misunderstands me, 
and the fallacy results from that mis- 
understanding. At the same time he does 
me the justice to doubt whether the sense 
of my words as he reads them can really 
be the meaning in my mind. 
_ How did the misapprehension arise? I 
forgot, as I wrote, that the idea of a 
Chureh—* a really organic whole, capable 
of speaking and acting, thrilling its health 
and power into every slightest part ”’— 
this idea, however much a part of my 
necessary thought, is foreign to the minds 
of many native Unitarians. I would 
eutreat them not to assume as a self- 
evident truth that the Church Ideal is 
therefore worthless or mischievous. Now 
_and then a good thing may arise, even out 
of Nazareth. 

In a similar degree my readers failed 
to take in their general and impersonal 
application my review of some of our 
faults and needs. They began at once to 
apply them to the best Unitarian they 
knew, with an inevitable result. Writing 
as a Unitarian to Unitarians I did not 
think it needful to rehearse what we all 
know, that men and women who stand in 
our eyes for the perfect flower of human 
character, the very salt of the earth, are 
to be found without seeking among the 
rich and poor of our unfettered congrega- 
tions. Are they not our glory and our 
joy, the seal of our apostleship, the stay 
of our hope? Nevertheless, these very 
congregations amid which, not sparsely, 
these sweet souls bloom, lack something 
—something good, something strong and 
holy, fragrant of heaven; something 
which other congregations, enfolded in 
membership one of another in some great 
church, most happily possess. You 
“bred and born” Unitarians, those of 
you who do not know it, nor feel the 
want of it, and cannot imagine what the 
immigrants are murmuring for, will you 
not at least believe that it is no mere 
- fiction which we conspire to foist upon 
you? It is not “stately ritual” and 
“outward marks” for which we pine, 


_' but the spirit of corporate worship of 


which these were but the utterance. 

The faculty of such worship we possess 
not less than they, and by its inhibition 
we maim our religion: not only our 
powers of love suffer, but our powers of 
prayer, for common prayer should be the 
fullest and purest form of human inter- 
course, Yet this Church life, the necessary 
condition of perfect individual life, is 


likened by my critics to a shroud, and 
to a patent boiler. ‘‘ The life must be in 
the individual first, in the congregation 
next, to make association in a church 
worth while.’ So pronounces one who 
has no doubt. And since no man can live 
his full life save in a congregation of 
men, and no society save in wider associa- 
tion, the ultimate Church will never, on 
this plan, become worth while. Does any- 
one else really believe that the perfect 
hermit is the best unit of society, the most 
self-contained society the best unit of 
inter-association? And all this time our 
congregations are yearning for fellowship 
one with another, and the human heart 
cannot assuage its appetite for com- 
munion. What really blocks the way ? 
A pedantic theory, which not one pen in 
allthis controversy dares avow and justify. 
Give the life of the congregation its 
needed scope in the greater society of the 
Church, and the life of every member will 
be transformed with a glow and grace 
that are the tokens of God incarnate in 
humanity. Thus shall we build a temple 
of the Lord, and escape from that temple 
wherein some are now content to pray: 
“ God, I thank Thee that I am not as 
other men, revivalists, zealous, lovers of 
exact science, or even as Hugh Price 
Hughes,” 

“ Artificial bonds will not promote 
life.’ This crisp dictum, interesting to 
any ambulance corps but nowise germane 
to my plea for a church, nevertheless 
reveals in one word the secret dread of 
some who opposo it. ‘ Bonds”: they 
fear that in the larger life they will lose 
some of their freedom. But what do they 
mean by freedom? Independence? That 
is an ideal which can never be wholly 
realised, 
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and which, if realised, would be atomic 
disruption. Release of our powers for 
good from all that clogs them? Nothing 
clogs them more than dissociation ; inter- 
dependence, not independence, is their 
condition of health. The admirable note 
of Mr. Priestley Evans, in last week’s 
InguirER, relieves me of the need of 
saying more on this head. 

Jam rebuked for making my spiritual 
demands subservient to the “ thriving” of 
our congregations. Well, my words were : 
““Unless we love more, pray more, think 
more, spend more, work more than has 
been our habit, we shall not thrive.” Do 
my critics not wish our congregations to 
thrive? I do, and our cause also, and, 
if so may be, our Church. In so far as 
our failure to thrive is a consequence of 
grievous spiritual faults and defects in us, 
I feel that it is the measure of a neglected 
duty and a cause betrayed. To love, pray, 
think, spend, work is in itself, for the 
individual soul, to thrive indeed: but I 
was thinking of something greater, of 
that Church which, inchoate and formless 
as, it stands, seems to me even now the 
fairest fane of God yet builded of living 
stones. Alas for the world, if this Church 
does not thrive. Alas for us, if through 
our fault it dwindles. 

Our cause is the Gospel of Truth. If it 
be not that, we have no cause. Freedom, 
with no use for it, cannot be called a 
cause. Our creed is not a cause, save in 
so far as it is the best truth we can yet 
know. If we discovered its untruth we 
should reject it, following truth, not the 
ereed. Intellectual pursuit of truth is a 


duty, not a pastime. It does not exclude 
other duties, but together with the use of 
faith to guide and correct the intellect, 


and the will to accept and preach in love 


the truth God yields to our searching, itis 
our special duty. He who is intellectually 
convinced by Martensen of the doctrine 
of the Trinity, and can give no better 
reason for rejecting it than “ nolo credere,” 
is nota loyal Unitarian, but a faithless 
Trinitarian. My assertion that other 
Churches besides our own stand for God’s 
Fatherhood and for human brotherhood 
is not ‘wild,’ but sober and true. To 
seek and save the lost is not our special 
duty and privilege, but belongs to every 
Christian and to all Christendom. 

So far on principles and aims. For my 
practical proposals briefer space will serve. 
Only one argument has been used against 
my project for obtaining what would be, 
beyond dovbt, of much help to us, a 
common name. That is, that there are 
some who could not conscientiously pro- 
mise to accept a name unknown, for fear 
that the name chosen might be incon- 
sonant with sacred principles. Such an 
objection, however, could only apply to 
certain names. Could we not rise for 
once to the height of Paul’s exhortation, 
and in deference to weaker brethren dis- 
card all such names from our list? It 
would be known to the Conference Com- 
mittee what words they must avoid. It 
surely cannot be that, rather than agree 
to any name but our own choice, we will 
wreck the attempt to fix one? If not, 
where lies the difficulty ? 

No fatal objection, Sir, it still seems to 
me, has been urged against an annual Con- 
ference. Those who attack it @ priori 
forget the experience of our orthodox 
friends. If the B. and F.U.A. really 
suffered—and that result is by no means 
certain—I yet place the welfare of our 
Church and churches above the dissemina- 
tion of our views. Much of the work of 
the B. and F.U.A. is, even now, quasi- 
ecclesiastical: and the same men who now 
do that work so well for the one society 
could do it even better for the other. I 
heartily agree with the proposal to 
strengthen our District Associations; but 
I know of no good argument for that, 
which does not apply with tenfold force tu 
the strengthening of the Conference. 

The objection against my plea for social 
and economic work and inquiry, that it is 
not well to ‘denominationalise” such 
efforts, surely rests on a misunderstanding. 
To form separate Unitarian agencies for 
this and that is one thing (sometimes a 
good thing), but to go in whole, as a 
church, for this or that, using existing 
organisations, is another. The latter is 
what I propose. But our usefulness in 
this, as in many other directions, can never 
be fully expressed until our organic 
Church is fully realised. 

One last word for my poorer ministerial 
bretben. Are they doing, or going to do, 
good work? Are they agencies our rich 
men can trust? If so, cannot Mr. Arm- 
strong induce some rich men to act as he 
says they readily will, when those condi- 
tions are satisfied? What arguments are 
there against this plea, save those of sel- 
fishness ? A central stipendiary board, in 
touch with all our existing augmentation 
funds, could be organised in a month. It 
would be possible so to distribute the 
burden of contribution that a strange 
blessing, the freedom from wearing anxiety, 


the delight of buying now and then a book, 
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came into two hundred homes, and not one 
man felt discomfort through giving be- 
yond his means. So practical, so simple, 
so distinctively Christian—surely also, so 
pleasant a use of the power of wealth— 
does no, rich Unitarian covet the honour 
of being first to make it? 
EK. W. Lumazis. 


THE PHILOSOPHICAL JOURNALS 


ON THE LATE PROFESSOR SIDGWICK. 


THe much-lamented decease of Pro- 
fessor Sidgwick has called forth in the 
philosophical journals, and_ particularly 
in the January number of Mind and of 
the International Journal of Ethics, both 
warm appreciations of his noble personal 
character and interesting critical estimates 
of his philosophical position and influence. 
In the latter of these journals Professor 
Sorley, Mr. Sidgwick’s successor at 
Cambridge, thus writes :— 

“Henry Sidgwick, who died at Terling 

Place, Essex, on Aug. 28 last, was one of 
the three or four most prominent philo- 
sophical writers, and by far the keenest 
philosophical critic, of his day in England. 
He was born in 1838, the son of a York- 
shire clergyman and one of a family of 
scholars, and was educated at Rugby 
School and at Trinity College, Cambridge. 
. His reputation in the world of 
letters was made in 1874 by the publica- 
tion of ‘The Methods of Ethics.’ But 
before that date he was known to a large 
circle of friends in Cambridge, Oxford, and 
London, as a man of subtle and perfectly 
balanced intelligence, of great brilliance in 
discussion, and of unique personal charm. 
It was known, too, that his sensitive and 
upright moral principle had led in 1869 to 
his resignation of his Fellowship at 
Trinity, because he was no longer able to 
accept the theological test which he had 
with good conscience subscribed to on his 
admission, and which was, at that time, 
still required of persons admitted to 
fellowships. The problem which involved 
this sacrifice in its solution forms the 
subject of his first independent publica- 
tion, ‘ The Ethics of Comformity and Sub- 
scription’ (1870).” 

In connection with this publication 
Professor Sorley should have meutioned, 
but strangely omits to do so, that it was 
issued at the desire of the members of the 
alas! too short-lived “ Free Christian 
Union,” in the formation of which Dr. 
Martineau, Professor Sidgwick, and Pro- 
fessor Kuight, of St. Andrews, were the 
leading spirits. This same number of the 
International Journal of Ethics contains 
also a very able and acute paper on the 
“ True Significance of Sidgwick’s Ethics ” 
by a Cambridge Idealist, Mr. F. H. 
Hayward, who thus emphasises the strong 
tendency in Sidgwick’s mind towards com- 
promise and eclecticism :— 

We might almost say that Sidgwick was 
inspired by a furor for compromising. His 
system is primd facie the most remarkable 
ethical compromise in existence. He seems 
to.have had a suspicion of any pretentious 
and apparently homogeneous system of 
thought, convinced, no doubt, that any such 
system was dowered from birth with failure. 

In an interesting memorial article in 
Mind, Mr. Leslie Stephen thus refers to 
this characteristic of Sidgwick’s mode of 
thought :— 

Sidgwick, of course, could hardly found a 
school in the ordinary sense. 


A “Sidg- | 


wickian’’ as connoting acceptance of a 
definite philosophical platform, would be 
almost a contradiction in terms. At any 
rate where there were two Sidgwickians, 
they would necessarily resolve themselves 
into a debating society. Sidgwick had not 
the attraction of the teacher who has 
attained definite results, and can give the 
watchword toa band of enthusiasts. His 
influence was free from the defects, if it had 
not the characteristic merits of such a posi- 
tion. It did not lead to ignoring diffi- 
culties, but to facing them fairly. 

If we vompare the three eminent contem- 
porary ethical thinkers, Green, Sidgwick 
and Martineau,it may, we think, be said 
with a certain amount of truth that in 
Green’s writings we see an affinity with 
German mental tendencies ; that in Sidg- 
wick, with his sound common-sense, his 
indifference to philosophical completeness 
and unity, and his unadorned mode of 
expression, we have the typical English 
thinker; while in Martineau’s thought 
and style we are reminded of such French 
philosophers as Maine de Biran, Cousin, 
and Jouffroy, and feel the justice of Mr. 
Jackson’s acute suggestion, in his interest- 
ing and able work, that “ the moulding of 
generations by which Martineau became 
an Englishman left in him something of 
the genius of his ancestry.” We have a 
striking instance of Sidgwick’s tendency to 
oscillate between two opposite schools of 
ethical thought in his attitude towards 
Utilitarianism. As the swmmum bonum 
or standard of right conduct, he, as Mr. 
Hayward points out, sides with J. S. Mill, 
and makes the tendency to produce happi- 
ness the ultimate ethical criterion ; but 
when he comes to treat of the sanction, or 
ground of moral obligation, he breaks 
altogether with Hedonism and Empiricism, 
and agrees with Dr. Martineau that the 
notion of Oughtness or Rightness is “ ulti- 
mate and unanalysable.” \ 

Mr. Hayward, as becomes an idealist of 
the Hegelian school, expresses great sur- 
prise at the subordinate importance which 
Sidgwick in his ethical works assigns to 
the idealistic theories which at the time 
when he was writing were being expounded 
and accepted with enthusiasm in_ the 
lecture-rooms of Oxford and Glasgow, 
and were winning adherents far and 
wide. 

‘¢TIn his ‘ Methods,’ ’’ says Mr. Hayward, 
‘*Sidgwick never did full justice, even 
critically, to the idealist’s point of view. 
He oceasionally refers to it; he criticises a 
few of its minor characteristics, but he 
never faces the weighty metaphysical argu- 
ments of Green and Green’s successors. In 
view of the influential position of Oxford 
thought, it is astounding that a five-edition 
treatise on the leading methods of Ethics 
should devote only a few scattered remarks 
(mainly footnotes) to the most important of 
contemporary systems, and that Idealism, 
so far as dealt with in the text, should be 
treated merely as aform, and not, apparently, 
a leading form, of Intuitionism.’’ 


In this inability on Professor Sidgwick’s 
part to see the alleged truth and vast 
importance of the Hegelian theory of 
ethics, we have another point on which his 
view coincided with that of Dr. Martineau. 
The explanation may be that both Sidg- 
wick and Martineau had lived to see Sen- 
sational Idealism become the dominant 
pbilosophy in these islands and then in 
less than a generation sink almost into 
complete oblivion, and they both seem to 
have thought that the rapid glorification of 
Absolute Idealism would at no very distant 
date be followed by asimilar collapse. Mr. 


Hayward’s complaint, however, that Sidg- 
wick ‘never faces the weighty metaphysical 
arguments of Green,” 
priate; for it so happens that in a paper 
written by Professor Sidgwickafew months 
before his death, and read by him ata 
meeting of an influential philosophical 
society in Oxford, he gives a very lucid 
and effective criticism of the metaphysical 
principles on which Green founds his ethical 
and religioustheories. Atthe opening of his 
paper, whichis printed in the presentnumber 
of Mind, Sidgwick draws a most important 
and necessary distinction between two very 
different conceptions of the Universe which 
are often confounded with one another 
under the general name “ Idealism.” To 
Idealism of the Berkeleian type, which, 
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is no longer appro-- 


while analysing all reality into the Self- 


existent Spirit and dependent spirits, yet 
clearly distinguishes between Spirit and 
its thoughts and activities, he proposes to 
give the name “ Spiritualism ” (as indeed 
Professor James Ward had already done 
in his Gifford Lectures), and to confine the 
word “Idealism ” to those theories, com- 
monly called Hegelian, which suppress or 
subordinate the distinction between the 
thinker. and his thought, and simply 
represent the Universe as_ essentially 
Thought or Thinking Activity. Green, 
according to Sidgwick (and we may add 
that Martineau, in conversation, took the 
Same view), is drawn at times toward 
“Tdealism” and at other times towards 
“Spiritualism,” but in the later years of 
his life he moved more and more away from 
Hegel. To confirm this, Sidgwick gives 
two interesting personal reminiscences :— 


Iremember writing to him after a visit to 
Berlin in 1870, and expressing a desire to 
‘* get away from Hegel’’; he replied that 
it seemed to him one might as well try to 
‘‘get away from thought itself.” I 
remember, on the other hand, that in the 
last philosophical talk I had with him he 
said, ‘‘I looked into Hegel the other day 
and found it a strange Wirrwarr.’’ The 
sentence startled me; and the unexpscted 
German word for ‘‘chaos’’ or ‘* muddle ”’ 
fixed it firmly in my mind. 


This reminiscence exactly accords with 
the experience of Dr. Martineau, who 
enjoyed a similar philosophical talk with 
Green about the same time, and who was 
accustomed to sum up the impressions 
which this conversation made upon him 
with the words:—‘“‘If Green had lived 
a few years longer, he would have ac- 
cepted Lotze’s philosophy.” 

We regrethat we have not space to in- 
| dicate the chief dilemmas into which Pro- 
fessor Sidgwick shows Green to have been 
forced in his endeavour to combine the 
“ Tdealism ” which captivated his intellect 
with the “Spiritualism”. which was 
nearer to his conscience and his heart ; 
but we earnestly recommend all who study 
the “ Prolegomena to Ethics” to study 
likewise this last masterly product of 
Sidgwick’s remarkable genius for philoso- 
phical exposition and criticism. a 

The articles written in memory of this 
distinguished thinker have not left 
unnoticed the active interest taken by 
him and by his gifted wife in the well- 
known society for the investigation of 
occult psychical phenomena. In reference 
to this matter Professor Sorley thus 
writes :-— 


He was one of the founders and the first 
president of the Society for Psyehical 
Research; and the scientific character of 
the Society’s work is in all probability 
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largely due to his influence. He fully recog- 
nised the strange mixture of conscious and 
unconscious deception in the mass of 
evidence brought before the Society ; but he 
seems to have arrived at the conclusion that, 
after all necessary sifting, the alleged facts 
were sufficient to establish the hypothesis 
of telepathy—that, under certain unknown 


- conditions, communications could pass from 


mind to mind without the usual intermedia- 
tion of the senses. Further light than this 
on the destiny of the soul he did not find; 
and it is noteworthy that even the hypo- 
thesis of telepathy does''not seem to have 
been utilised or referred to by him in the 
writings which he gave to the world as con- 
tributions to philosophy. 

This just, but evidently unsympa- 
thetic, statement may be compared with 
one penned in a different spirit by Mr. F. 
W. H. Myers who, in his charming paper 
written in memory of the beloved friend 
whom he was himself so soon to follow 
into the Unseen World, says :— 


I shall not here attempt to define the 
various conclusions—or non-conclusions—at 
which this cautious thinker arrived in the 
course of his long research. I will quote 
only a few sentences—for him of unusual 
definiteness—to which he signed his name, 
at the close of that laborious statistical 
inquiry into hallucinations over which he 
presided, and which fills the tenth volume 
of our Proceedings (Vol. x., p. 394), 
** Between death and apparitions of the 
dying person a connection exists which. is 
not due to chance alone. This we hold as 
a proved fact. The discussion of its full 
implications cannot be attempted in this 
paper—nor, perhaps, exhausted in this 
age.’’ 

It is fortunate for us that Mr. Myers 
has preserved the memory of the most 
beautiful and characteristic words spoken 
to him by this genuine philosopher, this 
devoted lover of truth, as he lay serenely 
awaiting near-approaching death :—‘ As 
I look back on my life, I seem to see little 
but wasted hours. Yet I cannot be sorry 
that you should idealise me, if that shows 
that I have made my ideals in some degree 
felt. We must idealise or we should 
cease to struggle.” ; 
Cuarues B. Upton, 


BROKEN SHELLS. 


Gathered on the Shores of Thought. 


Fear not, my son, to face a stormy world. 

Brave hearts grow braver, cheery souls more 
bright 

With the rough polish of; perpetual toil. 


-. Wxo all trite a book on the Con- 


stellations of Great Men—the tragic 
poets of Greece, the Italian painters of 
the sixteenth century, the Elizabethan 
dramatists, the Lake poets, and other 
pleiadine groups among the stars of intel- 
lect? Who will search out the causes of 
such clusterings, and tell us whether the 
times make the men, or the men the 


times; or whether the phenomenon is due 


to the universal law of periodicity ? 


The basis of civilisation is the accumu- 


~ ation of ideas from many minds, from 


many races, from many generations. The 
human race progresses just in proportion 
to the wideness of the gathering ground, 


and the ease and rapidity with which 


ideas are Communicated. The great com- 
municator of ideas is language in its many 
aspects ; the language of spoken sounds, 
of written symbols, of musical tones, of 


pictured forms and colours. Fine art is 
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the use of language for the communica- 
tion of thought. 


Civilisation is, in this world, man’s pre- 
rogative alone, since he alone has the 
capacity for definite language. What a 
gulf is here between man and all other 
living creatures! How was that gulf 
first bridged—at one bound, or step by 
step? Without doubt it was accom- 
plished once for all under the law of 
‘critical epochs.” 


The ancient pine tree stands upon the 
hill-side alone, but marvellously pictur- 
esque. Its lowe boughs have been long 
dead and broken off. Hach jagged stump 
projecting aimlessly is in itself an ugly 
and unmeaning thing, yet the tree would 
be less picturesque without it. Taken as 
part of a larger whole it becomes an ele- 
ment of beauty. Is there any ugliness in 
nature which is not thus harmonised by 
extended vision P 


Is there a greater blot on civilisation 
than the existence of a known but unelt- 
minated “criminal class”? It is a 
blot which will be wiped out when our 
ideas about punishment have become 
rational. We are all brothers, and we 
have no moral right to injure a brother 
because he injures us. When it is 
necessary for the protection of society 
that one of us should be captured and 
restrained, our duty to that one is to teach 
him, and to keep him until he is taught. 
To let loose upon society a recognised 
robber is absurd. But the object to be 
attained is reformation only : not revenge, 
which is wicked ; nor deterrence of others, 
which is unjust. If this system: were pur- 
sued for a generation, there would be no 
criminal class. 


« ° 


All Fine Art consists of two elements, 
the thing to be said and the language for 
saying it. The thing to be said is pri- 
mary, the language secondary. First, the 
artist’s thought, then the speech in which 
he utters 1t. The end is important, the 
mechanical means unimportant, save as it 
expresses well or ill the living thought. 
Critics too commonly invert the values, 
degrading Art by estimating it upside 
down. Is it ignorance or pure cussed- 
ness ? 


Birstall-hill, Leicester. £.T. Morz., 


Tus faith [that we are always in God’s 
hand] cannot remove the shadow of death 
from life, but it makes it like the shadow 
of home to those who enter it—nay, even 
to those who watch them enter, with 
breaking hearts—the shadow of home. 
Some go with tranquil looks, their quest 
accomplished, their work done, uncon- 
scious of the shadow as they see the light 
beyond, while others go in gloow, after a 
wayward journey, having cheered no 
fellow-traveller, and done no worthy deed 
—but they, too, are going home, and 
though the welcome may be sorrowful, it 
is Love’s welcome still. Death may cancel 
many things; but it can never cancel. the 
Fatherhood of God. This is the message 
of the Spirit that transcends time, and 
gives, for time’s despair, the peace of 
eternity.— May Kendall, in “ Present Day 
Papers.” 


MANCHESTER DOMESTIC 
MISSION. 


ANNUAL MEETING. 


Tue sixty-seventh annual meeting of 
the Manchester Domestic Mission, by the 
kindness of the Lord Mayor, was held at 
the Town Hall, in the Lord Mayor’s Par- 
lour, on Tuesday afternoon, March 19, the 
Rev. 8. A. Steinthal in the chair. The 
reports, which had been previously printed 
and circulated, were taken as read. 


THE REPORT. 

The Committee’s report spoke of the past 
year asin every sense satisfactory for the 
society. Good work had been done at the 
Missions, and the response to the appeal for 
funds had given assurance of the churches’ 
sympathy. Much regret was expressed that 
the Rev. H. S. Street had been obliged to 
resign the charge of the Renshaw-street 
Mission to remove to a healthier climate, 
and earnest. appreciation of his work was 
recorded. The removal of the Rey. Wilfred 
Harris from the district had deprived the 
society of his services as secretary, which 
had been much appreciated. Mr. EH. J. 
Russell, who had succeeded to the work, 
and had also rendered invaluable services 
at Renshaw-street, had also left the district, 
taking with him the lasting gratitude of 
the Committee. 

The treasurer’s accounts showed the 
balance in hand increased from £49 17s. 3d. 
to £61 11s. 2d., receipts from subscriptions 
£394 13s. Gd., from donations £215 9s. 9d., 
and from chapel collections £40 11s. 6d., 
giving with other sources of income a total 
of £821 13s. 9d. for the support of the two 
Missions. There had been a nett increase 
of subseriptions of £14 15s. 6d., but, as 
the treasurer pointed out, the amount re- 
ceived in donations in the past year was 
quite exceptional,sand there was need of a 
large invrease in annual subscriptions. 

The Hon. Mrs. p—E Beaumont K etn, 
of Liverpool, moved the first resolution, 
for the adoption of the reports, acknow- 
ledging the faithful services of the mis- 
sionaries, and expressing regret at Mr. 
Street’s resignation. Having expressed 
her satisfaction at the nature of the reports, 
Mrs. Klein spoke as follows of the work of 
the Missions :— 

That work [I take to be essen- 
tially social work, of that higher kind 
which should be indistinguishable from 
what is specifically called religious 
work. This seems fully borne out by 
Mr. Street’s notable words, where 
he says, ‘We have not tried to 
sectarianise those we influenced, but we 
have tried to teach a simple religion, and 
to show that all real religion must find 
expression in honest, pure, unselfish life.’ 
These words will go straight to the hearts 
of all ofus who believe that when every type 
of dogmatic teaching, and even every 
attempt at theological definition, has 
proved unsatisfactory and inadequate, we 
can still find life and inspiration in a 
message of sympathy and_ good-will 
towards men; we can still find a founda- 
tion for practical ethics in the essential 
qualities that go to constitute the human 
character. 

Our Domestic Missions are doing a 
work the importance of which to the 
individual, to the family, and to the State 
can hardly be exaggerated. Who, indeed, 
can calculate its far-reaching consequences 
in souls that have been awakened by the 
life-giving touch of true brotherly 
sympathy ? A word, a look, will some- 
times provoke a responsive echo in men 
and women battling with the fatalities of 
life ; how much greater, then, will be such 
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an influence, when, behind it, lies an 
organisation such as is provided by the 
Domestic Mission. I also rejoice to 
remember that this word ‘organisation’ 
does not imply any of those limitations or 
obstacles which so often defeat the object 
in view. Nocreed or shibboleth has to be 
uttered in order to pass your'gates. To 
every human child they stand ever wide 
open, and over them might be written the 
words— 


‘Gather fresh hope all ye who enter 
here.’ 


Your gates are the very antithesis of 
those terrible portals which Dante 
describes in his poem, over which were 
written words of hopelessness and despair, 
inspired by a theology which has no place 
to-day in our conception of God. 

It is our faith that this labour of love 
—-represented by the Mission—will fill a 
permanent place in the social history of 
our race, and that it is laying stepping- 
stones leading mankind to a religion truly 
universal. The work mayseem small and 
insignificant, a mere drop in the ocean of 
ignorance and suffering ; but impatience 
should not blind us to the fact 
that the biggest mountains are made 
up of invisible atoms and _ that 
the vast ocean is made up of 
minute drops. If your work be but as 
the grain of mustard seed, yet it has even 
then its potential future, its promise and 
its blessing. Any work whose aim is to 
raise human beings from the slough of 
selfishness into the purer atmosphere of 
altruism is in itself a great work, on what- 
ever scale it may have to be carried out. 

As I find it so beautifully set forth in 
the report, your missionaries have in many 
cases brought harmony and happiness into 
homes divided by the selfish instincts of 
those who dweltin them. ‘This, in itself, 
is a great result; it means placing men 
and women upon the path of that evolu- 
tion of human Jove which begins in the 
home, which widens into citizenship, and 
is destined to find its fulfilment in uni- 
versal brotherhood. We are a long way 
off from that fulfilinent ; yet to co- -operate 
in avy degree in this. great work is a 
privilege of which some of us perhaps are 
not sufficiently conscious. In the scheme 
of work of your Domestic Mission, I am 
glad to see that all the principal aspects of 
social activity are included. The Band 
of Hope appears to be a great success. 
This means a good foundation for all 
future work. ‘Then I notice, with 
pleasure, the mention of a holiday spent 
with profit in the country. To the toil- 
worn workers in the city slums, such a 
glimpse of nature must have been invalu- 
able. Indeed, all of us are made better 
by such moments of communion with 
natural things. We feel bodily and 
mentally refreshed; more light, more 
fresh air, a wider horizon, the green 
meadows and the familiar flowers have 
mysterious appeals to much within us. 
We only think, perhaps, of organic comfort 
and physical benefits ; but all these come 
to be transmitted by the alchemy of 
Nature into moral impressions of inestim- 
able value for the higher growth we are 
striving to promote. Not unconnected 
with such results is the development of 
the eesthetic feelings, that appreciation of 
the beautiful in natural things without 
which even truth seems to lose some of its 
perfection. 

This resolution aleo includés thanks to 
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the ministers. All, I think, will agree with 
me that it is our simple duty to give our 
best thanks to those faithful workers for 
their unremitting labours during the past 
year. We know only too well their diffi- 
culties, the trying nature of their duties, 
the self-denial needed for such a work. 
We know how moments of discouragement 
will come to them in proportion to their 
very earnestness and zeal; for this, too, 
they have need of our support and 
sympathy. Itis not easy to find terms 
here to express all one feels. But we can, 
at all events, assure those worthy workers 
of your Mission of our gratitude and 
respect. We recognise in them the 
devoted pioneers in a work directly related 
to the social improvement of our national 
life, and the religious hopes of Humanity. 

And now, in concluding, I wish to 
express to the members of the Committee 
my own thanks for being permitted to 
stand here to-day, and to say these few 
words on behalf of a cause which I have 
much at heart. Words of counsel would 
scarcely become me ; words of encourage- 
ment you hardly need, seeing how 
successful the work of this Domestic 
Mission is; but I know that words of 
fellowship and sympathy cannot fail to 
be acceptable to you. I gladly welcome 
any opportunity which seems to draw us 
more together, which tends to make for 
more union between our various work, 
which helps to make our churches more 
fully interested in each other. Individual- 
ism may be the source of certain manly 
virtues, but isolation is a source of certain 
weakness. It seems almost absurd to be 
always preaching about love and brother- 
hood, and yet to practice indifference 
and to maintain a sort of aloofness, 
as if we were not all workers in the 
same field and in the same, interest. 
Whether it be in Liverpool, in’ Man- 
chester, or elsewhere, the work of our 
Domestic Missions is one work ; it fulfils 
the same aims, it represents ‘the same 
ideals, it is the outcome of the same 
spirit, and everywhere upon that precious 
work the same supreme blessing—the 
blessing of the Beatitudes—must ever 
rest. 

The Rev. J. E. Mannine, in seconding 
the resolution, referred to similar work 
at Sheffield, and expressed his satisfaction 
that students of the Home Missionary 
College took part in itin Manchester. He 
pleaded that more of their young people 
should give personal help. 

Mr. D. A. Lirris, as treasurer, having 
made a statement, the resolution was 
warmly supported by Mr. E. C. Harprna, 
who spoke as a subscriber to the Mission 
for fifty-eight years, and said that he did 
not think they had ever had a healthier 
report. 

The resolution having been passed, the 
missionaries responded. 

The Rev. J. W. Brsuop, in his reply, 
said that such meetings were an inspira- 
tion to the missionaries. He pleaded that 
members of the Committee should visit 
the missions, which were preparing the 
people to take proper advantage of the 
better conditions—e.g., in the housing of 
the poor-—which all felt must come. He 
also referred to the missions as giving 
many folks another chance to become 
respectable citizens. 

The Rev. S H. Srrzuer, regretting the 
necessity of his own removal, spoke hope- 
fully of the prospects of the work. He 
sincerely thanked the Committée and 


friends for their kindly references to Mrs. 
Street and himself. He appealed for more 
workers, and pleaded that the present 
buildings were altogether inadequate for 
the work, and that better buildings should 
be erected. 

The Rev. Dr. Kurers moved, and 
Principal Gorpon seconded, the appoint- 
ment of the Committee and officers for the 
coming year, with Mr. Little as treasurer, 
and the Rev. W. E. George as secretary. 
Votes of thanks to the Lord Mayor and 
to the Chairman brought the meeting to a 
close. 


NORTH AND EAST LANCASHIRE 
UNITARIAN MISSION. 


ANNUAL MEETING, 


Tue forty-first meeting of this Society 
has been held at Stand, on Wednesday, 
March 20. In the afternoon service was 
held in Stand Chapel, conducted by the 
Rev. Wilfred Harris, of Bolton, and the 
sermon was preached by the Rey. W. 
Copeland Bowie. 

The business meeting followed, Mr. 
W. T. Jones, of Whitefield, in the chair. 


THE REPORT. 

The report of the Committee stated that 
the past year had not been marked by any 
new development in the work of the Mission, 
but the policy of husbanding resources had 
been steadily pursued. The reduction of 
grants, even when it meant hardship to 
aided congregations, had been loyally 
accepted, and the efforts of the congrega- 
tions to raise independence funds had been 
partly achieved. © Subscriptions to the 
Mission had risen from £56 14s. in 1899 
to £136 4s. ld. in the past year, which 
was most encouraging, but stil! far from 
sufficient, if their work was to be extended, 
or even to eseape further curtailment. 
Valuable Postal Mission work had been 
continued by Mr. and Mrs. Crompton, of 
Rivington. Reference was made to the 
death of the Rev. John Wright, one of the 
founders of the Mission, to whom, as its 
first seeretary, they had been profoundly 
indebted. The new century demanded 
fresh zeal, and the report concluded with 
an appeal to the present supporters of the 
Mission to be true to the spirit of its founders, 
and furnish means for a forward movement. — 

The adoption of the report was moved 
by the CuarrmAN, and seconded by the 
Rev. CG. J. Srruer, who said that he con- 
sidered the report satisfactory. Referring 
to Blackburn, he said he would give up 
the mission in despair if they allowed that 
town, which was a great centre of popu- 
lation, to go without attention. He 
referred to the matter ten years ago, and 
he was convinced that if they went in a 
right spirit to Blackburn they would 
succeed. It wanted a good deal of money 
and a great amount of determination. 
The Manchester and District Forward 
Movement had been in existence six 
years, and during that time four new 
churches had been opened. Why could it 
not be done in their district ? 

A vote of thanks was accorded the 
retiring officers, and on the motion of the 
CHainMAN, seconded by the Rev. A. 
Dourntn, the following were elected to 
serve for the ensuing twelve months :— 
President, the Mayor of Bury (Councillor 
T. Holt); treasurer, Mr. F. Eckersley ; 
auditor, Mr. J. Mills; chairman of com- 
mittee, Mr. T. Harwood ; vice-chair- 
man, the Rev. J. J. Wright; secretaries, 
the Revs. R. T. Herford and John 
Harrison. 


| Thanks were also accorded the Revs. W.. 
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Harris and W. C. Bowie for the part they 
had taken in the service, and to the Stand 
congregation for their cordial reception. 


PUBLIC MEETING. 


After tea in the schoolroom, a public 
meeting was held, at which the Rev. W. 
Copeland Bowie represented the British 
and Foreign Unitarian Association, the 
Rey. Dendy Agate the Manchester District 
Association of Presbyterian and Unitarian 
Churches, and the Rey. W. C. Hall the 
East Cheshire Christian Union. 

Mr. W.T. Jones, who again presided, 
extended on behalf of the Stand congrega- 
tion a cordial welcome to the dele- 
gates present, and said that it was thirteen 
years since a similar meeting had been 
held at Stand. In the report a touching 
reference was made to an old friend of 
his, who, perhaps, more than any other 
person, made him take an interest in the 
work of the mission, and who was well 
known to them all. He meant the Rev. 
John Wright, whom he (the chairman) 
could remember having heard speak on 
mission work nearly thirty years ago. 
Mr. Herford was assisting in the work 
which Mr. Wright then advocated. 
Referring to the Forward Movement 
mentioned in the report, the Chairman 
said they all ought to assist that move- 
ment, which had for its purpose the in- 
creasing of the number of churches in the 
North and Hast Lancashire district. He 
thought they could not begin the new 
century in a better way than by helping in 
the development of the Forward Move- 
ment. He was sure, however, that none 
of them desired to interfere with or over- 
lap the work that was being done by the 
churches of other denominations, nor did 
they want to make converts from other 
churches. There was ample room in their 
district for more churches, and for the 
development of the mission. As Mr. 
Street pointed out that afternoon, the 
thickly-populated district of Blackburn 
was without a Unitarian Chapel, as also 
were St. Anne’s, Lytham, Nelson, and 
various other places where work was 
awaiting them. In a recent report of the 
Manchester Missionary Society it was 
stated that three out of every four people 
in the British Isles did not attend Sunday 
services, while in the populated districts 
the attendance, proportionately, was much 
less. There was sufficient room for their 
church to make headway, and it was only 
by hard work and unity that they could 
hope to be successful. Their forefathers 
had fought nobly for freedom for their 
opinions, and,in the beginning of this new 
century they were not going to be behind. 
If the Committee would put forward their 
best efforts, and if the members would put 
their hands into their pockets a little more 
they would see their efforts crowned with 
success. 

‘The Rev. W. C. Bowin said he did not 
think any religious organisation could 
exist or make itself sufficiently felt in the 
world unless it was constantly going for- 
ward, breaking new ground, and bringing 
its influence to bear upon fresh hearts and 
If the work was taken up wisely 
and energetically. the existing places of 
worship would be encouraged and inspired. 


_ It was not for a sectarian motive that they 


wanted to go forward, but because they 


felt convinced that there was a large 
number of men and women up and down 
the country who could not find the satis- 
faction for their minds which they were 


seeking and pining for. And it was be- 
cause they were conscious of having some- 
thine of a religion that would teach the 
mind, quicken the heart, and help in the 
building up of a fine manhood and a 
splendid womanhood, that they wished to 
spread light and help among others. 
There was a denominationalism which was 
narrow and small, and there was also 
denominationalism which was_ helpful, 
healthy, and good. Unless there was 
unity, earnestness, and hard work, no 
movement could hope for success. He 
felt that there were too few laymen and 
ministers who, while others were talking 
and dreaming, were busily at work. 

The Rev. Denpy Acarer said he was 
struck by the difference of feeling existing 
among laymen in matters religious and 
political. He sometimes wished that their 
laymen took their religion with half the 
seriousness and devotion that they applied 
to their political work. 

The Rev. W. C. Har said that most 
people at the present time were not simply 
indifferent to Unitarianism but to all 
thoughts of religion and activity. He 
thought the forward movement had a 
promising future, because there were 80 
many people unchurched. The High 
Church and Ritualist party were the 
people who were attacking the indifference 
of the times, and, in spite of their religious 
articles, were doing a good work. He 
did not despise the Oxford Movement ; it 
was saving the religious life of the Church 
of England at the present time. He 
believed it was for the Unitarians, along 
with the Ritualists, to attack the in- 
difference of the age. They should show 
that they were fighting for something 
vital, and in a few generations it would be 
evident that two great bodies—the High 
Keclesiasts and the simple Unitarians— 
were making religious progress. He 
thought it would then be found that the 
work of the Unitarians would be to counter- 
act the false doctrines of the Ritualists 
and to take the lead of the movement— 
which they long ago ought to have had. 

The Rev. J. C. Opaers said it was 
sometimes good for the members of every 
Christian denomination to try to see them- 
selves as others saw them. Reforms in 
religion as in all things must begin with 
afew. Another objection was that the 
doctrines of Unitarians were for thinkers 
only, not for the sinning, suffering, sor- 
rowing world at large; that Unitarianism 
was a theology but not a religion ; that it 
was destructive and not constructive. 
They replied that the destruction had not 
been caused by them, but by the progress 
of thought and knowledge; that it was 
their duty reverently and devoutly to follow 
truth whithersoever it might lead them, 
and whatever the consequences might be ; 
but that a purified theology had not 
killed their religion, and it was their 
strongest desire to show that with all 
the change of thought in_ theological 
matters, the bed-rock of their faith was 
undisturbed. If they pointed out what 
seemed to them to be errors in the 
accepted creeds of Christendom, it was 
that a purer and more spiritual Gospel 
might come in. Reformers had always 
been stigmatised as destroyers and 
iconoclasts, yet subsequently the world 
discovered its indebtedness to them. 
Another objection was that they had no 
God whom the people at large could 
realise, whereas they could realise an in- 
carnate God in the Christ of history—a 


God who came to earth, under human 
conditions and limitations, who walked 
the very hills of Galilee and the streets of 
Jerusalem, and so came within the com- 
pass of human comprehension. But they 
had to ask, did Jesus ever say that he was 
God, did his disciples regard him as the 
Almighty: did not Jesus always pray to 
the Father, and confess‘that he himself 
was in every way subordinate to Him? 
They could not preach a doctrine which 
seemed to them to be disproved by the 
very words of Jesus. But they could 
preach Christ as the Great Teacher of 
men, who came with a divine message on 
his lips, who realised the Father’s 
presence more intensely than any before 
or since, and in the unity of the spirit 
was one with Him. Mr. Odgers con- 
cluded with a reference to Ian Maclaren’s 
story, entitled “His Mother’s Sermon,” 
and said that as Christians it should 
always be their endeavour to speak “a 
gude word for Jesus Christ.” 

A vote of thanks to the Chairman, 
moved by the Rev. R. T. Herrorp, and 
seconded by the Rev. W. C. Bowir, 
brought the meeting to a close. 


NEWS FROM THE CHURCHES. 


—<~o——= 


[Notices and Reports for this Department should 
be as brief as possible, and be sent in by Thursday 
Morning.) 

== ta 

Aberdeen.—The anniversary social meeting of 
the Christian Unitarian Church was held on Mon- 
day evening, March 18, in the Trades’ Hall, Bel- 
mont-street, and was largely attended by members 
and their friends, After tea Mr. W. Cruickshank 
took the chair, and made a statement as to the site 
which had been secured for a new church, and what 
lay before them in the building of it. The Rev. 
Alexander Webster spoke of the two periods of his 
ministry in Aberdeen, from 1884 to 1891, and again 
during the/last six years. Those, he said, had been 
the busiest years of his life in public work, but he 
had felt obliged now to resizn his seat on the 
School Board, to devote himself entirely to his con- 
gregation and the building of the new church. He 
was confident that they would secure the aid they 
had in view, and that the congregation would loyally 
do their part. 

Clitton.— During the winter months the minis- 
ter has been holding each Sunday morning a class 
of religious instruction for the younger members of 
the families connected with the congregation. On 
Sunday last, March 24, these meetings found an 
appropriate conclusion in a Dedication or Confirma- 
tion Service, when eight of the members of the 
class were welcomed into the church and received 
the Holy Communion, in the presence of the con- 
gregation, on expressing the desire to enter into full 
fellowship with the church in worship and in 
work, Each of the communicants received a copy 
of ‘A Book of Daily Strength,” while the young 
people themselves had provided the lovely flowers 
which adorned the communion table ; altogether 
the occasion was a quietly impressive and, it is 
hoped, a helpful one. Weare also glad to be able 
to record large evening congregations which for 
some time have been attending a course of addresses 
entitled ‘“ What is Unitarianism ?” 

Deal.—During March several interesting lectures 
have been given. A fortnight ago Miss Addiscott 
gave an address on the benefits of a circle of 
Religious Fellowship, and a resolution was passed 
without opposition. to establish such a circle in 
connection with the Central Postal Mission, and 
twelve members immediately enrolled. It is in- 
tended to work for a Christmas-tree in December, 
A library has also been started. 

Dunmurry, co. Antrim.—After undergoing 
extensive alterations and repairs this church was 
reopened on Sunday with special services conducted 
by Principal Gordon. The scheme of renovation, 
which has been effectively carried out, includes the 
removal of the front gallery in order to introduce 
more light, the painting of the furniture, the 
colouring of the walls, and the polishing of several 
handsome marble monuments. The vestry and ses- 
sion room, together with the congregational hall and 
school buildings, have also shared in the work of 
restoration, In the case of the school buildings, 
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now known as the Courthouse, some additions have 
been made which enhance their value very con- 
siderably. The entire cost of the undertaking was 
close upon £300, and the work is completed free of 
debt. The collections taken, added to the donations 
sent hy friends unable to attend, amounted to 
£58 17s. 84d. The choir was augmented by the 
addition of friends of other denominations. __ 

London: Forest Gate. —The Upton-lane Liter- 
ary and Social Union has just closed a very inter- 
esting and successful session by an entertainment. 
The social club, lately formed, is preparing a 
juvenile play for representation on its own account. 

London: Islington.—The various social activi- 
ties connected with Unity Church have been carried 
on with much vigour during the winter. The 
Literary Society’s fortnightly meetings have been 
both instructive and amusing. In October the 
opening lecture was given by the President, Dr. 
Hicks, on “ The Moral Problem of Goethe’s Faust.” 
This was followed by a number of other valuable 
lectures and a dramatic entertainment. On the 
alternate Thursdays, Dr. Hicks has given‘a course of 
lectures on “The Beginnings of Philosophy.” 
Under the presidency of Dr, Hicks, and superin- 
tended by Mrs. Stuart and Miss Dunn, the Girls’ 
Club is considered to be most successful. It has 
forty members, all of the class it was desired to 
interest. Miss L. K. Garrett continues to hold her 
girls’ class, for work and recreation, on Tuesdays. 
The Dorcas Society holds its meetings, at the ladies’ 
houses, once a month, The popular Monday enter- 
tainments have now completed their twenty-fifth 
season, and have proved more than usually success- 
ful ; frequently they bave included a dramatic 
sketch, which never fails to attract. A delightful 
evening was given by Mr. H. Keatley Moore and 
his Croydon choir, and another by “ The Finchley 
Glee Club,” through the introduction of Miss Mary 
Preston. Last -week an enthusiastic audience 
crowded the schoolroom to its utmost limit, to hear 
an entertainment by the friends of Mrs, Titford, 
which brought the season to a conclusion. 

London : Newington Green.—A very successful 
social evening washeld by the Temperance Society in 
the School House on Friday week, all the items on 
the programme being provided by the members, and 
concluding with a short sketch, entitled The Two- 
penny Tub, written by one of their number and well 
acted by seven others, 

London: Peckham.—The Rev. D. Amos, of 
Greenwich, gave, on Tuesday last, a lecture to the 
Avondale Literary Society, on “Sir! Thomas More 
and his Utopia.” Much interest was excited, and 
the lecture was followed by an animated discussion, 
for the most part on Socialism, a subject upon 
which Mr, Amos promised a lecture on a subse- 
quent occasion. 

Preston.—On the 14th, 16th, 23rd, and 26th 
inst. about a score of the children, ages ranging 
from seven years to sixteen years, have been busy 
presenting to full houses, in the Percy street 
schoolroom, the Rey. T. Leyland’s musical play, 
The Magic Rose. The training of the children, 
the preparation of the dresses, and the result have 
been eminently creditable to all concerned. The 
object was to make a contribution to the fund 
bemg raised to enlarge the school, and about £8 
has been realised. 

Pudsey.—A very pleasant reunion of old mem- 
bers of Unity Church and school was recently held, 
through the kindness of Mr. and Mrs. G. E. Verity, 
of Littlemoor Hall, In spite of inclement weather, 
230 sat down to tea, and a public meeting followed, 
at which Mr. Verity presided, and addresses were 
given by the Rey. C. Hargrove, Mr. Joseph Mar- 
shall, the Rev. C. H. Cook, Mr C. Stainer, and the 
minister, the Rey. W. H. Davies. Much encourage- 
ment was derived from the meeting. On a subse 
quent evening the children of the school were 
similarly entertained. 

Richmond.—The special services held in the 
Richmond Free Church, by the Rev. Edgar Daplyn, 
every week-night from March 18 to 22 inclusive, 
made a deep and gratefully acknowledged impres- 
sion upon those who attended. The weather was 
unintermittently stormy and inclement throughout, 
yet night after night came those who found help 
and suggestion concerning the things of the spirit 
in the direct and simple utterances both of prayers 
and addresses. Very warm were the expressions of 
appreciation made both to the minister of the 
church and to Mr. Daplyn himself. The experi- 
ment, instead of proving a failure, proved a benefit 
and blessing. It has left behind it a desire that, 
such services should be held again and again. 
Those who attended them willenter with a deepened 
interest into the ordinary Sunday services of their 
church, 

Rotherham.—In continuance of the services 
arranged in connection with the Yorkshire Unit- 
arian Union Mission, the Rev. John Fox, of 
Hunslet, was missioner on Wednesday night 
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March 20, at the Church of Our Father. The 
subject of his discourse was “The Consecrated 
Life.” 

Saffron Walden.—On Sunday, 24th inst., the 
Rey. J. A. Brinkworth completed the twenty-sixth 
year of his ministry at the General Baptist Chapel. 
The evening service was devoted to a meditation 
upon “The Past, The Present, and The Future.” 
It was a brief review of the past state and condition 
of the cause as contrasted with its present status, 
and hopefulness for its future. A good congrega- 
tion was in attendance. The morning service was 
devoted to the improvement of the death of an 
old Sunday-school scholar, At the recent annual 
financial meeting an encouraging report was pre- 


sented. There had been an increase in free-wil! | 


offerings, seat rents, quarterly and other collections, 
and the Sunday-school funds, A balance of £3 2s. 
due to the treasurer had become a credit of 
£2 8s. 84d. Since October, 1899, there had been 
a decided increase in the congregation, more espe- 
cially on Sunday evenings, and this, in particular, 
with the men. The one grave difficulty was agri- 
cultural depression as affecting the glebe-lands. 

Scarborough.—lIn continuance of the Forward 
Movement, the Rey. H. Rawlings, of York, ad- 
dressed a fair audience on Thursday, March 21, on 
“The Unity of God and the Unity of Man,” and 
on Tuesday, March 26, a lecture, entitled ‘‘ What 
we Affirm,” was delivered by the Rev. C. Harvey 
Cook, of Leeds. On Sunday, March 24, a visit was 
paid by the Rev. E. L. H. Thomas, the former 
pastor, who delivered two excellent sermons on 
“Something Simple and Sublime” and “ Treasures 
New and Old.” 

South Shields.—The cause of Unitarianism is 
making headway here, increasing interest being 
shown in all church work—strangers being present 
at every service. The old prejudices against this 
movement are disappearing—a noteworthy feature 
being the fact that the minister is presiding for the 
second time over a popular weekly meeting held 
in the Gospel Temperance Hall. On Wednesday, 
March 22, a crowded attendance gathered in the 
schoolroom of the Unitarian Church, to listen to a 
programme rendered by Sunday-school scholars, 
The first part consisted of recitations, action songs, 
&c. During an interval a short address was given 
by the resident minister (Mr. T. Paxton), the enter- 
tainment concluding with a musical operetta, Alice 
in Dreamland. 

Walthamstow.—The Sunday-school anniver- 
sary services were held last Sunday, when the Rey. 
T. E. M. Edwards addressed about eighty children 
in the afternoon, and preached to a fairly good 
congregation in the evening. The special hymns, 
chant, and anthem, “Forward be our Watchword,” 
were very well sung. 

Whitchurch. —On Wednesday, March 13, a Sale 
of Work was held in the schoolroom of the Church 
of the Saviour. Satisfactory proceeds were handed 
over to the church funds ; and on the 20th a most 
successful entertainment was held, the schoolroom 
being crowded. The Rey. W. F. Turland presided, 
and the programme was very creditably rendered. 
On Sunday, March 24, the Rey. E. Turland, of 
Newbury, preached morning and evening ; the con- 
gregations were very good, especially in the evening, 
when the church was quite full. On the following 
evening Mr. Turland gave an interesting lecture in 
the schoolroom on “The Languages of the World.” 


Eacu morning isa fresh beginning. We 
are, as it were, just beginning life. We 
have it entirely in our own hands, and 
when the morning, with its fresh be- 
ginning comes, all yesterdays should be 
yesterdays with which we have nothing to 
do. Sufficient is it to know that the way 
we lived our yesterday has determined for 
us our to-day. And again, when the 
morning with its fresh beginning comes, 
all to-morrows should be to-morrows with 
which we have nothing to do. Sufficient 
to know that the way we live our to-day 
determines our to-morrow.—R. W. Trine. 


ABERYSTWYTH 


(‘‘ The Biarritz of Wales ’’) 


Is highly recommended for invalids. It possesses the most 
equable temperature, its shore being swept by the Gulf 
Stream and the 8,W. breezes of the Atlantic, ‘ihe drain- 
age is perfect, and the town is supplied with the purest 
water from Plynlimmon. ‘he late Sir James Clarke, M.P., 
says: “A fortnight in Aberystwyth is equivalent to a 
month’s residence in most watering places,’ Guides on 


, application to the Town Clerk 
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SUNDAY, March 31, 


——— 


«@ It is requested that notice of anyalteration 
in the Calendar be sent to the Publisher not 
later than Thursday Afternoon. 

Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel 
11 a.m, Mr. A. B. Miptaneg, “Man’s Need of 
Man,” and 7 p.m., Mr. A. J. Crarke, “ Our 
High Calling.” ; 

Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra-road, 
11 am., and 7 p.m., Rev. F. W. SrannEy. 


Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley-rd., West. 


Croydon,114.M.and7P.m.,, Rev. J. Pace Hoprs. 
Deptford, Church-street, 11.15 a.m. and 6.80 P.M., 
Rev. A, J. MarcHant. — ; 
Essex Church, The Mall, Notting-hill-gate, 11 a.m. 
and 7 p.m, Rev. Frank K, FREESTON. 
Forest-gate, corner of Dunbar-road, Upton-lane, 
11 a.m. and 6,30 p.m., Rev. H. W. PERRIS, 
Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham-place, 
11 a.m. and 7 p.m., Rev. R. H. U. Broor. 
Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, Rev. Epcar 
Dapiyn, 11.15 a.m., “Prayer,” and 7 P.M., 
“Voluntary Goodness.” Children’s Class, 12.30. 
Highgate Hill, Unitarian Christian Church, 11 a.m. 
and 7 P.M., Rev. G. A. FERGUSON. ’ 
Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 A.M. 
and 7 P.M., Rev. G. Dawss Hicks, M.A., Ph.D. 
Kentish Town, Clarence-road, N.W., 11 a.m. and 
7 p.M., Rev. ALEXANDER FaRQUHARSON. Morn- 


ing, “ The Lesson of Passion Week.” Evening, 


“The Anguish of Jesus.” 

Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 a.m. and 7 p.M., Rev. J. E. 
STRONGE. 

Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church High-street, 
11 a.m. and 7 p.m, Rev. W. CoyNOWETH Popr. 

Little Portland-street Chapel, 11.15 a.m, and 
and 7 P.M., Rev. H. S. Perris, M.A. 3 P.M., 
Children’s Service, } 

Mansford-street Churchand Mission, Bethnal Green, 
11 a.M. and 7 p.m., Rev. W. G. CapMan. 

Peckham, Avondale-road, 11 a.m. and 6.380 P.M., 
Rev. G. CartTER. 

Plumstead, Common-road Unitarian Church, 11 4.m,. 
and 6.30 p.m., Rev, L. JENKINS JONES. 

Richmond, Free Church, Ormond-road, 11.15 a.m. 
and 7 p.M., Rev. S. FARRINGTON. 

Stepney-Green, College Chapel, 11 a.m., P. W. 
Ames, F.R.S.L., and 7 p.m., Mr, F. Tasor. 

Stoke Newington, The Green, 11.15 a.m. and 7 P.M, 
Rev. W. Wooprne, B.A. ; 

Stratford, West Ham-lane Unitarian Church 11 a.m. 
and 6.30 p.m., Mr. T. Error, 


Wandsworth, Unitarian Christian Church, East-hilJ, - 


1l a.m. and 7 p.m., Rev. W. G. Tarrant, B.A. 
Wood Green, Unity Hall, 11 a.m. and 7 p.m., Rev. 
Dr. Mummery, 


ee 


PROVINCIAL. 


Batu, Trim-street Chapel, 11 a.m. and 6,30 P.M., 
Rev. Joun McDoweE t. 

BrpFoRD, Library (side room), 11.15 a.m., Rey. 
Rowand HI. 

Buackroou, Banks-street, North Shore, 10,45 a.m. 
and 6.30 p.m., Rev. Davip Davis. 

BuacKPooL, Unitarian Church, Masonic Hall, South 
Shore, 11 and 6.30. 
Bootie, Free Church Hall, Stanley-road, 11 a.m, 
and 6.30 p.m., Rev. J. Monutey Mrits. ~ 
BouRNEMOUTH, Unitarian Church, West-hill-road, 
11 a.m. and 7 P.M., Rev. C. C, Cox. © 

BRADFORD, Chapel-lane Chapel, 10.30 a.m. and 
6.30 p.m., Rev. E. Cerzpia Jonzs. : 

BrigHton, Christ Church (Free Christian), New-rd., 
North-st., 11 and 7 p.m., Rev. H. M. Livens. 

Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 11 a.m. and 
7 P.M., Rev. G. STREET. : 

CantErBury, Ancient Chapel, Blackfriars, 11 a.m., 
Mr. J. W. Brown. ; : 

Deax and Watmgr, Free Christian Church, High- 
st., 11 a.m. and 6,30 p.m., Rev. T, SHAKSPEARE, 

Dover, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 11 a..t, 
and 6.30 p.m., Rev. S. Burrows, 

EastTBourng, Gildridge Hotel, 11 a.m, and 6,80 P.M., 
Rey. G. St. Cra. 

GuILpFoRD, Ward-street Church, 11 a.m. and 
6.80 p.m., Rev. E. S. Lana BuokLanp. , 

HorsHaM, Free Christian Church, Worthing-road, 
11 a.M, and 6.30 p.m., Rev. J. J. MARTEN, 

Lxxps, Mill Hill, 10.45 a.m. and 6.30 p.m, Rev. C. 
Hararove, M.A. - 

LiscarD, Memorial Church, Manor-road, 11 a.m, 
and 6.30 p.m., Rev. A. H. Donen. 

Liverpoot, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 a.m, 
and 6,380 p,M., Rev. J. Harnwoop, B.A. 
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LrvERPooL, Hope-street Church, 11 a.m. and 6.30 
P.M., Rev. R. A. ARustRonG, B.A, 

LiveRrPoo., Ullet-road Sefton Park, 11 a.m and 
6.30 p.m. Rev. Dr. KuEtn. © Evening, “ Author- 
ity as a Foundation of Religious Belief: its 
Past and Present Value ; its Meaning for the 
Future.” 

MANCHESTER, Strangeway’, 10.30 a.m. and 6.30 
P.M., Rev. W. R. SHANKS. 

Newrort, Isle of Wight, 11 a.m.and 6.30 P.m., Rev. 
CLEMENT E. PIKe. 

OxrorD, Manchester College, 11.80 4.m., Rev. W. E. 
Avpis, M.A, Fj 

PortsmouTH, General Baptist Chapel, St. Thomas- 
street, 6,45 p.m., Mr. THomas Bonn, 

PortsmMoutTH, High-street Chapel, 11 a.m and 
6.45 p.m., Mr. G. Cosens Prior.. 

RoowDAtE, Blackwater-street, 10.30 a.M., and 6.30 

_ P.M., Rev. E. 8. Hicks, of Bolton, 

ScaRrBorouaH, Westborough, 10.45 a.m. and 7 P.M., 
Rey. E. Rarrensury Hopazs. 

SipMoutH, Old Meeting, High-street, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 P.m,, Rev. W. AGAR. 

SEVENOAKS, Bessell’s Green, The Old Meeting House, 
11 a.m., Rev. R. C. Dendy. Stables in the 
grounds. 

SouTHEND, Unitarian Church, Darnley-road, 11 a.m. 
(Children’s Service), and 6.30 p.m., Mr, Drar. 

SovutHrort, Portland-street Church, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 p.m., Rev. C, H. WELLBELOVED. 

Torquay, Unity Hall, Lower Union-street, 11 a.m. 
and 6.30 p.m., Rev. A. H. O’Connor. 

TunsRipgr WELLS, Mechanics’ Institute, Dudley- 
road, 11 a.m. and 6.30 P.M. 

Yorx, St. Saviourgate Chapel, 11 a.m. and 6.30 
p.m, Rev. H. Rawiines, M.A. 


Le Ni 


IRELAND. 


Dustin, Stephen’s Green West, 12 noon, and 
7 pM., Rev. G. H. Vance, B.D. 

Warrenpoinr co. Down, Unitarian Church, Dro- 
more-road, 12 Noon, Rev. W. E. MELtone. The 
attendance of visitors cordially invited. 


‘ ee Or 
Carr Town, Free Protestant (Unitarian) Church, 
~ Hout-street, 6.45 p.m., Rev. R. BALMFORTH. 


Sypyey, N.S.W., The Australian Church, I.0.0.F. 
Temple, 11 A.M. and 7 p.m., Rev. G. WALTERS. 


THICAL RELIGION ‘SOCIETY, 
STEINWAY HALL, PORTMAN-SQUARE, 
W.—March 31st, at 11.15, Dr. WASHINGTON 
SULLIVAN, “ The ‘ Decalogue’—Is it the Founda- 
tion of Morality? VII. Thou shalt not Commit 
Adultery.” 


a 


OUTH-PLACE ETHICAL SOCIETY, 

SOUTH-PLACE, FINSBURY.—March 31, 

at 11.15 a.m., Professor EARL BARNES “ The 
Influence of the Drama on Life.” 


ULPIT SUPPLY.—'The Rev. D. 
AMOS, 76, South-street, Greenwich, S.E. 


EWIN’S MEAD DOMESTIC MIS- 
\ “SION, BRISTOL. 

The post of MISSIONARY is about to become 
VACANT. Applications should be addressed to 
the Hon. Sec., Rev. Dr. WarscHaveER, Oakfield, 
Hampton-road, Bristol. 


WN RS. C. E. SCHWANN wishes to 

recommend highly a lady with University 
honours, training, and practical experience, Can 
prepare pupils for examinations. French and 
German (acquired abroad), drawing, painting, em- 
broidery. Resident (£100) or non-resident.— 
4, Princes-gardens, London, S.W. 


MARRIAGES, 


SremtHaL—Gunton—On the 22nd March, at St. 

_ James’s Church, Birch, Manchester, by the 
Rev. F. G, Butler, MA., Arthur H. Steinthal, 
third son of the Rev. S. Alfred Steinthal, to 
Constance Mary, second surviving daughter of 
the late Mr. George Gunton, of Manchester. 


DEATHS, 


Harze—On Tuesday, the 5th March, at Birch- 
grove, Taunton, Maria, the dearly beloved 
~ wife of Charles Hare, aged 74. 


Goard and Resivence. 


Ce ood 


FEW young people received in 

PLEASANT HOME near Victoria, Terms 
moderate.—Mrs Rospert TuRNER, 94 Grosvenor 
road, S.W. n 


OARDING HOUSE.—THE FELL, 

TROUTBECK, WINDERMERE, is situated 

550 feet above sea level, and about 24 miles from 

the station at Windermere. Every home comfort. 
Moderate terms. 


OURNEMOUTH —Elvaston, West 
Clif, BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT. 
Unrivalled position on sea front close to the High- 
cliffe Hotel. 50 ooms,. Full-sized billiard table 
Lovely grounds, with access to Cliff Promenade. 
Due south. Near Unitarian Church.—Mr. and 
Mrs. Pocock. 


OURNEMOUTH.—Most comfortable 
private BOARDING-HOUSE ; close to sea ; 
sheltered among the Pines ; south aspect. Billiard- 
room (full-sized table). Terms moderate.—Addresg, 
Miss CHaLpEcorT Stirling House, Manor-road. 


OURNEMOUTH. — Board-residence. 

High position, facing South, with balcony 

and good garden. Suitable for Open-air Treatment. 

Close to sea, sheltered by pines, and adjoining the 

car-route to all parts.—D., Cliff House, 1, West- 
minster-road, Branksome Park. 


T. LEONARDS.—‘‘ Crantock,” 59, 
Warrior-square First-class BOARD and 
RESIDENCE, newly furnished and redecorated. 
Sea View, excellent cuisine, billiard room, sanitary 
certificate.—Mr.and Mrs.Sipnry P. Porter. 


ELIXSTOW E.—Comfortable Apart- 


ments, well situated midway between station 
and beach in sunny Felixstowe. Reasonable terms. 
—Apply Mrs. H. Roxsryson, Kimberley House, 
Ranelagh-road. 


WEST GENTRAL HOTEL, 


Proprietor, FREDERIC SMITH. 


Recently enlarged, remodelled and refurnished, 
now affording 


ACCOMMODATION FOR ABOUT 250 GUESTS. 


The best patronised TEMPERANCE HoreL in 
London. Highly commended by leading 
Unitarian Ministers. 

Spacious Coffee, Reading, and Drawing Rooms, 
Electric Light. Lift. 


Apartments, 1/6 to 2/6. Breakfast, 1/3 to 2]-. 
Service, 1s. 


77 & 101, 


SOUTHAMPTON ROW, LONDON, W.C. 


‘‘QureTupE, Lonpon.” 


Telegrams : 


KIB EAE 


THCENTURY BUILDING SOCIETY 
ADELAIDE-PLACK, LONDON BRIDGE. 
eC 
Interest on Loans reduced to Four-and-a-half 
per Cent. 


| 


DIRECTORS. 

Chairman — Sir H. W. Lawrence, Bart., 
Mincing-lane, E.C. 

Deputy. Chairman—Markx H. Jupexr, A.R.1.BA., 
7, Pall Mall, 8.W, 

F. H. A. Harpcastte, F,S.1., 5, Old Queen-st., S.W. 

Miss Orme, 118, Upper Tulse-hill, S.W. 

STEPHEN SEAWARD Taytee, ‘‘ Fairholme,’’ 8, Mount 
Ephraim-road, Streatham-hill, S.W., and 

Mrs. Henry Rott, 1, Randolph-gardens, N.W. 
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PREFERENCE SHARI!S £10, Interest 44 per 
cent, DEPOSITS received at 3, 33, and 4 per cent., 
withdrawable at short notice, 

LIBERAL ADVANCES promptly made. 
Monthly repayment, including principal, premium, 
and interest for each £100 advanced—21 years, 
13s, 6d. ; 18 years, 14s. 9d. ; 15 years, 168. 1d. ; 
10 years, £1 1s. 8d, Survey Fee to £500, half-a- 
guinea, 

Special facilities given to persons desiring to pur- 
chase houses for their own occupation. Prospectus 


free, 
‘ FREDERICK LONG, Manager. 


HINDHEAD, SURREY. 


(5 ENTLEMAN’S furnished 8-roomed 
COTTAGE to LET for Spring and Summer 
months. Owner will be in residence during Easter 
week and pleased to show.—Srannus, The Cottage, 
Hazelgrove, Hindhead, near Haslemere. 


SIDMOUTH. 
O LET.—THE BALSTERS, contain- 


: ing a large dining-room, drawing-room, and 
library ; five bedrooms, dressing-rcom, and box- 


room; kitchen and scullery, coach-house, stable, 


and offices, &c. Rent £60 per annum.—aApplica- 
tion to be made to the OccurigrR. 


P)ATEY or WEEKLY re-engagement 

desired as GOVERNESS or SECRETARY. 
English and arithmetic (Cambridge Higher Local), 
good French, Latin, German, music, drawing. 
Excellent references,—Miss TaLpor, 38, Westhere- 
road, West Hampstead, N.W. 


H-ENGAGEMENT desired; 3 years 
HOUSEKEEPER to gentleman, and 13 
months the care (as COMPANION, &c.) of an 
Invalid Lady, whose death is the cause of leaving. 
Mrs. MaynarpD, care of Taylor, Jeweller, Wakefield. 
V ANTED, a lady (young) as NURSE 
to three little girls ; eldest 4 years, youngest 


2 months; under-nurse kept.—Apply to Mrs. 
WALTER SHIPMAN, Cleveley, Altrincham. 


Nae, on April 12th, a PLAIN 


COOK, where two servants are kept. 
Comfortable home. Send particulars of last place, 
height, and age to Mrs. A. HE. Jones, 13, Great 
Bedford-street, Bath. 


ANTED, for the Upper Chapel, 
Sheffield, a Gentleman to act as SUPER- 
INTENDENT of the SUNDAY SCHOOL, and to 
assist the Minister in Missionary and general work. 
Further particulars from the SecrETARY, to whom 
applications, accompanied by two references, should 
be sent. 


ANTED, for Country Sanatorium, 

COOK-HOUSEKEEPER or LADY COOK 

with practical knowledge of good cookery. Salary 

from £40.—Apply by letter to Doctor, 21, Wim- 
pole-street, W. 


ESTABLISHED 18651. 


BIRKBEGK BANK 


Southampton Bldngs., Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 
CURRENT ACCOUNTS 
© 7 onthe minimum monthly balances, °o 
7, when not drawn below £100, yA Is 
DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS 


Dy s ip on Deposits, repayable on demand, / 4 /, 


STOCKS AND SHARES 
Btocks and Shares purchased and sold for customera. 
The BIRKBEOK ALMANAOK, with full particulars, 


-post free, 
IGE FRANCIS RA¥ZNSOROFT, Manager 
Telephone No. & Holborn. 
Telegraphie Address: “BIRKBECK, LONDON.” 


FREDK. LONG & SON, 


AUCTIONEERS, SURVEYORS, HOUSE & LAND AGENTS 
4, Adelaide Place, London Bridge, E.C. 


Rents Collected, and the entire management of 
Property in any part of London or Suburbs under- 
taken. Valuations for Probate, &c, 


THE ‘INQUIRER’? CALENDAR. 


SUNDAY SERVICES are advertised at a charge 
of 10s. per year, prepaid, a space of two Jines being 
given to each announcement; extra lines are 
charged 4d. each. Orders can be sent for a portion 
of the year, not less than thirteen weeks, at the 
same rate. Calendar Notices not prepaid £1 the 
year. Single Announcements 6d. per line, All 
information as to the change of preachers should 
reach the Office not later than Thursday. 


Essex Hall, Strand, W.C. 
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ABBACOMBE, TORQUAY.—HOME 

TUITION in FRENCH and GERMAN,.— 

Rev. A. E. and Mrs. O'CONNOR would receive, for 

special instruction, two boys or girls as Boarders. 

Educated in Germany, he resided there long ; and 

in France. Mrs. O'Connor isa native of France. 
Reference—W. H. Herford, B.A., Paignton. 


EDGBASTON COLLEGE for GIRLS, 
Bristol Road, Edgbaston, Birmingham. 


— oo 


Principat—Miss BAILY. 
HEADMISTRESS— Miss ELEANOR MOSS B,A.Hons, 


—O— 

A limited number of Boarders taken at residence 
of Principal. , 

The College, which s opposite the residence, has 
accommodation for 120 Pupils. Lawn tennis, 
gymnasium, asphalte playground, Field. 

The Curriculum s based on the Cambridge 
Examination regulations, and Resident Pupils have 
the advantage of Public School life’combined with 
home comforts, 

Application to Secretary. 


IGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
SOUTH MARINE TERRACE 
ABERYSTWITH. 


Mrs. MARLES THOMAS. 


PRINGIPAL = 

Pupils most successfully prepared for Public 
Examinations, Scholarships have been obtained 
at the University Colleges. Special attention paid 
to the physical side of education. Gymnasium, 
Swedish drill, 


HINDHEAD. 


ISS MACRAE MOIR’S SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS, (Established 1893), 


PUPILS prepared for the Universities ; resident 
gymnast and French mistress ; healthy conditions 
of life; hockey and tennis. 

Prospectus on application to Miss Macraz Morr, 
Lingholt, Hindhead. 


Station, Haslemere. 


THE 
LO aed SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


(Founded by Miss J. F. GRUNER, May, 1897). 


BOARDERS are received by the Misses GRUNER at 
Moorcroft, Hindhead, Haslemere, from whom pros- 
pectuses and further information may le obtained, 
the School being carried on at the HINDHEAD 
HALL as heretofore. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE SCHOOL, 
GOWER STREET, W.C. 


Heapmaster—J. LEWIS PATON, M.A., late Fellow 
of St. John’s College, Cambridge, 


SUMMER TERY commences MONDAY, April 22, 

The Schoolis carried on in strict accordance with 
the principles laid down by the Founders of 
University College, and is organised as a first 
grade modern and classical school, 

Examinations for four entrance scholarships will 
be held on June 18. 

For prospectus, apply to the Office, Gower-street, 

C, 

T, GREGORY FOSTER, Ph.D., 
Secretary. 


\ 


Heap Master, GUY LEWIS, M.A., Oxford. 
Assistant Masters—Rev. J. H. WOODS, M.A., 
St. Peter’s College, Cambridge,and Manchester 
College, Oxford, and H. L. JONES, B.A,, 
Merton College, Oxford. 
Visiting Masters for Science, Music, Drawing, 
Gymnastics and Manual Instruction. 
Next Entrance Examination, April 10th, 
There are a few Vacancies on the Foundation. 
For Prospectus and particulars, apply to the Head- 
master, or to the Olerk to the Governors, 58, Barton 
Arcade, Manchester. 


(BARKER FOUNDATION.) 


ILLASTON SCHOOL, NawrwicH. 


ANCHESTEE DISTRICTSUNDAY 
SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 


The FIFTY-SIXTH ANNUAL MEETING will 
be held at GORTON, on GOOD FRIDAY, April 5, 
1901. 

11. 0 4mM.—RELIGIOUS SERVICE in Brookfield 
Church, Preacher: Rev. JoHn Pace 
Hopres, of Croydon. A Collection will 
be made in aid of the Funds of the 
Association. 
12.15 p.M.—Dinner in the Schoo). Tickets 9d. each. 
2 0 v.m.—BUSINESS MEETING in the Church, 
Chairman: Rev. 8, A. SrernrHaL (the 
Retiring President), 
4, 0 p.M—Tea in the School. Tickets 6d, each, 
5.30 pM.—PUBLIC MEETING in the School, 
Chairman: Rey. Grorae Evans, M.A. 

Reader of Paper:>Rey. J. H. WickstTeep, M.A. 
(of Padiham). Subject of Paper: “A Great 
Religious Teacher: Friedrich Frékel.” 

A Collection will be taken at the Evening Meet- 
ing, in aid of the 20th Century Fund. 

Cheap Return Tickets to Manchester to holders 
of Railway Certificates. For method of securing 
the same apply to the School Secretaries. 


NITARIAN CHURCH, WEST 
HILL ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH. 


A SALE OF WORK 
will take place in the 
LECTURE HALL, in aid of the Church Funds, 


on WEDNESDAY, April 10th, 
commencing at 3 o’clock, 


Contributions in money or goods will be thank- 
fully received by Mrs. Coz, Whinsbridge, Grosvenor- 
road, Bournemouth. 


\ IDOWS’ FUND.—The ANNUAL 

MEETING of Members of the Society for 
the Relief of Necessitous Widows and Children of 
Protestant Dissenting Ministers will be held at the 
SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, 56, OLD BAILEY, 
on MONDAY, April 1st, 1901. The Chair will be 
taken at Two o’clock. 


Society for the Abolition of Vivisection 


Offices: 62, Strand, London. 


“Tt is a painful and humiliating truth that 
the human mind, by being familiarised with 
scenes of cruelty and horror, may be brought 
at length to extract from them a kind of 
insane gratification, which, like other per- 
verted passions, extinguishes all the finer and 
better sympathies of our nature... . The 
natural feelings of commiseration which we 
entertain for the sufferings of a helpless and 
unoffending animal are entwined with the 
best and tenderest sympathies of our nature, 
and we cannot part with the one without 
tearing up the other by the very roots,”— 
Sir Pritie CRAMPTON. 


The above Society appeals to the Public 
for aid. 
E. M. WRIGHT, Secretary. 


Silver-Plated Goods and Cutlery. 


TEA and COFFEE SETS, ENTREE DISHES, 
CRUETS, BUTTER (and JAM) DISHES, SPOONS 
and FORKS, &c. Electro-plated on Nickel Silver, 
also superior Steel Cutlery, supplied direct from 
the Manufacturer, 
ww. JI. SEARS, 
144, ELDON STREET, SHEFFIELD 
(Estab, 1889). 


OME FOR HEALTH CULTURE, 
Tae Firs, BRomyarD, HEREFORDSHIRE. 
This HOME provides a course of Systematic 
Daily Exercise, combined with regular outdoor life 
and occupation, for Ladies and Children who are 
not in normal health. Thé exercises are given in a 
Gymnasium fitted with Swedish apparatus, and 
consist of Ling’s Swedish Movements, Special 
Treatment is given for Spinal Curvature, Anemia, 
Hysteria, Indigestion, Neuralgia, &c. 
For further particulars, apply to the Principal, 
Miss Jesse Baker (Trained by Mme, Bergman 
Osterberg), 


Post Free 6d. net. 
Information Concerning the 


History and Growth 
of the Bible. 


For full particulars see “Inquirer,” pp. 151, 159 & 175. 


Extiot Srock, 62, Paternoster-row, London, E.C, 
Also kept in stock by the 8.S.A. at Essex Hall. 


The Methodist Sunday School Record of March 7 
says :—‘ This is a handy, useful, and valuable little 
work—‘ multum in parvo.’ Many people consider 
that the popular conception of the Bible is the 
most formidable obstacle ia the pathway of Reli- 
gious Progress. Unitarians are therefore invited 
to circulate ‘this booklet among their orthodox 
friends, for although not actively sectarian in pur- 
pose, the outcome of a free inquiry naturally tends 
to the position Unitarians hold with regard to the 
Bible.” 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
Demy 16mo. cloth gilt, 1s. post free. 


LIFES UPPER SCHOOL. 


/ BY oy 
Mrs. A. C. OSLER. 
ConrENTS : 
Loyalty—Learaing—Cui Bono ? 
A Booklet dealing with the DISCIPLINE of 
ADVERSITY and SORROW. 


“Tt is to achieve the power of helpfulness that 
‘ Life’s Upper School’ should fit us ; to be able to 
carry not only our own burdens, but the loads— 
great and small—of our fellow-wayfarers ; and to 
carry them faithfully, reverently, silently.” 


PHILIP GREEN, 5, Essex-street, Strand, W.C. 


MRS. GASKELL AND KNUTSFORD 


By Rev. G. A. PAYNE, 

Eleven Illustrations. Introduction by Epna Lyatt. 
(Manchester: Clarkson & Griffiths. Jondon : 
Gray and Bird. 33. net, postage paid). 

“ Delightful little volume.’’— Manchester Courier. 
_ “A very beautiful book.” —JLiverpool Daily Post. 
“Lovers of Mrs. Gaskell’s stories have cause to 


thank Mr. Payne for his labour of love.”—Literary 
World, 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 
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Haster promises to come to us with, 


beautiful days. The bitter March winds, 
we will hope, are done with for this year. 
In the quiet nights the clear moonlight 
over the sleeping earth has brought mystic 
breathings of a life deeper and more 
glorious, in which our troubled days are 
embosomed, in which truth and love, 
peace and Divine strength abide. It is 
the light of the Haster moon, which cast 
deep shadows in Gethsemane. . Other 
tradegies now darken the earth, but over 
them also is that Divine silence of infinite 
Compassion, and the unchanging purpose 
of good. : n 
Tue returns of the Census of the 
_ people of this country, which was taken 
on Monday, will direct renewed and wide- 
spread attention to facts already generally 
known. The papers have shown us in 
diagrams the enormous increase of 
population during the century, from the 
not quite nine millions of England and 
Wales in 1801 to over thirty-two millions 
of the present year, while the million of 
the 1801 London has leapt into a greater 
London of over six millions. These are 
appalling figures, when one remembers 
what is contained in that dense mass of 
people crowded into the greatest city that 
the world has ever seen. Other huge 
towns have grown up throughout the 
country, and among the diagrams in the 
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Daily News was one showing the rural 
population of 1801 as 75 per cent: of the 
whole, shrunk in 1901 to 334 per cent. 


“Thou has multiplied the nation and not 
increased the joy’’ was the text of a sermon 
referring to the Census, preached last 
Sunday by the Rev. Charles Hargrove, 
and published as the April number of his 
Mill Hill Pulpit. The sermon pictures 
not only the increase of population and 
the growth of great cities, but the spread 
of empire, “ by God’s blessing or our own 
reckless daring,” but then does not shrink 
from adding the darker shades of the 
picture, sufficiently indicated by the re- 
membrance of £11,000,000 annually spent 
in the support of hundreds of thousands 
of paupers, and £162,000,000 in strong 
drink. Speaking of Leeds, as typical of 
many industrial centres, Mr. Hargrove 
quotes the following words of the Medical 
Officer of Health :—<It is strange that a 
town which has grown so quickly should 
have so many miserable houses init... . 
It is our immediate predecessors who built 
the courts and alleys which make the 
slums of to-day.” 


“Wer have many more conveniences, 
many more excitements, many more ad- 
vantages,” than the dwellers in our towns 
of a hundred years ago—but, asks Mr. 
Hargrove, “have we more joy?” There 
have been many substantial gains, for 
which we must be thankful, but do even 
pure water and cheap artificial light, and 
sound drains, “make amends for clouded 
skies and dreary streets, and flowerless 
courts and smoke-darkened walls on every 
side?” And the sermon concludes with 
the following passage :— 


Happiness does not come even with 
‘“‘ amazing increase’’ of population, of 
territory, of wealth. We all know that. 
Nor, though we can estimate to some extent 
a national progress in virtue, is there any 
means of computing the amount of Joy which 
exists among us. 

But this is our duty, even while we 
reckon up our numbers and weigh our 
resources, to remember that not in these 
consists the red] prosperity of a people. 
For Joy is the true crown of a people’s 
glory; joy of conscience, recognising the 
Eternal Law, and making It the Directress 
of policy; joy of goodwill, binding all 
classes together in common regard for the 
welfare of the whole body; joy of intelli- 
gence, enlightened to see how wonderful 
and beautiful is the world we live in; joy 
of faith, that God is in all and over all, and 
that God is love. Oh ‘‘ happy the people 
that is in such a ease,’’ though they may be 
few in numbers, and their territories small 
as those of Israel; yea, ‘‘ Happy art thou, 
O Israel, O people saved by the Lord, the 
shield of thy help, the sword of thy 
excellency.’’ Happy the people which seek 
its salvation in observance of the Law of 
God, whose confidence is in the righteous- 
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ness of its cause, whose sword is never 
drawn but in defence of liberty and right. 
Theirs were the joy cf heaven itself, for 
them the Kingdom were already come ! 


Amone those who presented addresses 
to the King at St. James’s Palace, on 
March 12, were fifty-three members of the 
Society of Friends, distinguished from the 
other deputations present by the absence 
of all distinctive dress, and also by the 
characteristic language of their address, 
which included the following passages :— 


We rejoice at the public declaration of 
the solemn purpose to devote thyself to the 
utmost to the promotion of the highest 
interests of the people, and to the zealous 
fulfilment of what thou hast so fitly called 
“*the great and sacred responsibilities ”’ 
which, in the ordering of Divine providence, 
have devolved upon thee. In these noble 
purposes thou wilt be followed by the heart- 
jelt sympathy and prayers of multitudes of 
Toyal subjects. 

While sympathising with measures now 
in progress for the welfare of the people, 
and with efforts which are being made for 
the settlement by arbitration of inter- 
national differences, we would respectfully 
but earnestly urge upon the King the un- 
speakable importance of the maintenance 
of a peaceful policy in all our relations 
with other countries. 

Great indeed is the responsibility insepar- 
able from thy exalted position. May it 
be thy consolation to know that He who is 
the inexhaustible fountain of wisdom and 
strength is able and willing to supply out 
of the fulness of His Grace all the need of 
them that trust in Him. ‘To the bounteous 
care and guidance of Almighty God we 
earnestly commend the King and Queen. 


The King’s reply, after a word of thanks, 
was to the following effect :— 


I share your faith that my Government 
cannot be strengthened and guided to the 
attainment of the general welfare but by 
the blessing of God; and I solicit your 
efforts and prayers that my counsels may 
ever be directéd in accordance with the 
lessons of our holy religion. 

The Society of Friends has rarely failed 
to be conspicuous in every movement having 
for its object the establishment of peace 
among nations, and the growth of mutual 
help and loving-kindness among my people ; 
and I pray that my reign may witness a 
widespread acceptance of these principles, 
which I shall keep ever before my eyes. 


A native of the Hampshire village 
of Otterbourne, Miss Charlotte M. Yonge 
died there on Sunday week, in her 
seventy-eight year. The village, which is 
about four miles from Winchester, is only 
half as far from Hursley, where in 1835 
Keble settled as vicar. Thus, as a girl of 
twelve, Miss Yonge came under the High 
Church influence which powerfully affected 
her whole life,and of which her novels were 
so popular an expression. With the pro- 
ceeds of “The Heir of Redclyffe,” pub- 
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lished in 1853, she provided Bishop 
Selwyn of Melanesia with his missionary 
schooner, and other literary earnings she 
devoted freely to religious work. For 
thirty years she edited the Monthly Packet, 
and was to the last a contributor to the 
Guardian. Many children will gratefully 
remember her “ Book of Golden Deeds,” 
published in 1864 in Macmillan’s Golden 
Treasury Series, her ‘Cameos from Eng- 
lish History,” and other pleasant stories. 


Sir Jonn Srariner, who died at Verona 
last Sunday, only sixty years of age, re- 
signed the Chair of Music at the Univer- 
sity of Oxford two years ago on account 
of failing health, having held it for ten 
years, in succession to the late Sir F'. Gore- 
Ouseley. A Londoner by birth, Stainer as 
a boy was a chorister at St. Paul’s with 
his friend, the late Arthur Sullivan. At 
the age of nineteen he became organist at 
Magdalen College, Oxford, and took both 
musical and arts degrees in the University. 
He was also appointed organist to the 
University and examiner in music. In 
1872 he succeeded Sir John Goss as 
organist at St. Paul’s, where he quickly 
revolutionised the music of the services. 
After sixteen years of distinguished service 
he retired, and settled again at Oxford, 
and was appointed to his professorship 
there. As a composer Stainer is best 
known by his “ Crucifixion.” His works 
include also the oratorio Gideon and a 
large amount of church music. 


In printing his memorial address at 
the funeral of the late Rev. John Byles, 
we spoke of the Rev. James Legge, M.A., 
as minister of the Congregational Church 
at Headingley. Mr. Legge informs us 
that heis no longer minister of that church, 
but though still resident at Headingley, is 
at present without ministerial charge. 


THE MIRACLES OF UNBELIEEF.* 


THE miracles of unbelief referred to by 
Mr. Ballard are those believed by the 
atheist and the agnostic and the advanced 
New Testament critic. All these alike, in 
Mr. Ballard’s opinion, fail to find ‘an 
adequate cause” for the existence and 
order of the world and for certain events 
in the course of its history. In rejecting 
the New Testament miracles, they are 
obliged to accept and to believe in miracles 
of a far more irrational type, and are con- 
sequently held up to ridicule by a writer 
whose best plea for Christianity is that all 
other things are worse. 

We candidly acknowledge a general 
thread of true argument running through 
Mr. Ballard’s book, and welcome this bold 
attack upon the absurdities into which 
religious unbelief has often driven even 
the cleverest of men. 


The title of the book and its main idea 
are distinctly good; but beyond this we 
have not much praise for it. It is not 
sympathetic, and it will not be of much 
interest, we think, to’Shose whose Unitarian 
training has familiarised their minds with 
a form of Christian belief in which miracles 
are absent, whilst neither atheism nor 
agnosticism rules in their place. 

We could wish that writers like Mr. 
Ballard would pay more attention to the 
teaching of Jesus himself, and learn to 
appreciate better the position of those who 


* “The Miracles of Unbelief,” by Frank Ballard 
M,A., B.Sc, Mersrs, T, and T. Clark. 6s. 
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neither regard him as an impostor illegiti- 
mately born, nor yet as God the Son 
working miracles. 

The New Testament itself represents him 
as refusing to work miracles, and as refus- 
ing to ask God to work them for him, and 
even denying the generally accepted and 
most popularly believed miracle about 
Moses having given the people bread out 
of heaven to eat; as refusing to believe 
that the eighteen on whom the tower in 
Siloam fell were worse sinners than others ; 
as pointing the would-be seers of miracle 
to the orderly changes of the weather, and 
their ability to foretell future events from 
present natural phenomena ; and, above all, 
as emphatically declaring that the craving 
to see a miracle was wicked and adulterous. 
These things should, at least, raise the 
question, Did Jesus himself believe in the 
New Testament miracles? A question 
which never seems to have occurred to 
Mr. Ballard, but which, nevertheless, is 
fundamental to the whole theory of mira- 
culous Christianity. For if, when Jesus 
had said that:no miracles should be given, 
we still believe in them, his character for 
truth-speaking is not improved. 

Two thousand years hence the puzzled 
historian may wonder at the fearful war 
raging in London and throughout Eng- 
land and the whole world during the 
reign of Queen Victoria. They will marvel, 
too, at the record of the soldiers marching 
to the beat of the drum, even on the 
Sundays through the streets, and attack- 
ing and besieging cities whose inhabitants 
were represented in other memoirs as 
peacefully assembled in the churches and 
chapels for religious worship. Will the 
man be mistaken who solves the puzzle by 
suggesting that the besieging forces and 
their famous general are but the record of 
a religious missionary and his figure of 
speech; that a certain Mr. Booth calied 
his followers an “army,” and that they 
actually and literally carried out the 
metaphor into wearing military uniform, 
living in barracks, and beating drums, and 
having a war cry? Is there, then, any 
other instance of a similar figure of speech 
on the lips of a religious teacher having 
a similar effect, and leaving to the puzzled 
historian of a future age a similar puzzle P 
Did not Jesus call himself a physician, 
command his disciples to heal the sick, to 
raise the dead, and to become fishers of 
men; and did not his followers record in 
the language of their Master’s metaphors 
the doings of his life ? 

We, at least, suggest to Mr. Ballard, 
that the same cause produces a like effect 
to-day. Let us explain the unknown by 
the known whenever we can, and accept 
for our history of Christianity causes, non- 
miraculous, which are known by our own 
experience to be capable of producing the 
observed effects. In other words, the 
belief that Jesus believed in miracle or 
ever wrought a miracle is not necessary 
in order to explain the Christian records. 


WILFRED Harris. 
/ 


AN EASTER EVE FETE. 


A currovs féte is held in Florence every 
Kaster Eve, and two years ago I was 
fortunate enough to be’ amongst the spec- 
tators. ‘“ Sabato Santo” (Holy Saturday) 
is a general holiday, and from a very early 
hour crowds were astir, both townspeople 
and country-folk making their way towards 
the cathedral, By eleven o’clock the 


open space in front of the cathedral and 
beautiful campanile was filled with a 
densely packed, swaying, good-humoured 
multitude in holiday attire. It was a 
pretty scene; the weather, though some- 
what cold, was brilliantly fine, and the sun 
shone upon the gay uniforms of soldiers 
and gendarmes, and touched with colour 
the picturesque costumes of the Italian 
women and children. 

In the middle of the square a car was 
stationed, drawn by four white oxen, and 
garlanded with flowers. The car, we were 
told, contained fireworks, and at mid-day 
an artificial dove was to be sent off from 
the high altar of the cathedral, right along 
a line passing out through the west doors, 
across the square, and into the ear. 

The “ Scoppio del Carro”’ (Explosion of 
the Car) is the moment of excitement for 
all good Florentines, for the people 
believe that if the dove is so skilfully 
fired as to set off the fireworks in the car at 
once, a prospercus year and a good harvest 
may be confidently expected. So sincerely 
do they believe in this harmless, if super- 
stitious rite, that on occasions when the 
explosion has not been quite satisfactory, 
they have rioted, and blamed the priests ; 
so the latter take care now to ensure that 
all shall go well, and conceal a man in the 
car to attend to the fireworks. 

Inside the cathedral people were sitting 
and standing in vast numbers, a clear 
passage being kept by the soldiers from 
the high altar to the open west doors. 
Shortly after ,eleven a procession came 
slowly down between the crowds, boys 
carrying candles, banners, and a great 
crucifix, priests following in gorgeous 
robes, and, last of aJl, the Cardinal Arch- 
bishop, followed by a long train of 
attendants. The object of this procession 
was that the Archbishop might bless the 
oil that is used for the lamps in the ~ 
Baptistery, the old church opposite the 
west front of the cathedral, and in which 
all the little Florentine babes are bound 
to be christened. After an interval the 
procession returned, and as twelve o’clock 
struck the dove was despatched. The 
noise that followed was absolutely over- 
powering. The fireworks exploded, guns 
were fired in the square, people shouted 
and cheered, the great organ in the 
cathedral pealed, and all church bells 
were set ringing after having been silent 
since early on Good Friday. eh 

Possibly we may smile over the simple 
amusements and little superstitions of the 
Italians, but in witnessing the “ Scoppio 
del Carro” féte one could not be 
otherwise than impressed with the happy 
enjoyment of the crowds—men, women, 
and children, soldiers and police, fruit 
and flower sellers, all pushing and jost-_ 
ling each other in the brilliant spring 
sunshine, and all with the utmost good 
humour, the one desire being to be pre- 
sent at this semi-religious, semi-pagan 
festival. 
shine and of all that appeared to be so 
propitious, if one might judge by the 
delight and excitement of the Florentines, 
the dove on this particular occasion did 
not seem to have fulfilled its duty satis- 
factorily, for we heard subsequently that 
there were heavy rains just after Haster, 
amounting almost to floods, that the 
Archbishop died a few days after the féte, 
and that there were riots in the town, all 
of which were popularly put down to the 
failure of the “Columbino” on Haster 
Eve. K. FB, Lawrorp, - 
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RENEWED CONSECRATION. 
BY THE REV. FRANK K. FREESTON.* 
Thou Lord of Hosts, whose guiding hand 
Has brought us here before thy face ; 
Our spirits wait for thy command, 
Our silent hearts implore thy peace. 


Our spirits lay their noblest powers, 
As offerings, on thy holy shrine ; 
Thine was the strength that nourished 


ours ; : 
The soldiers of the Cross are thine. 


While watching on our arms at night, 
We saw thine angels round us move ; 

We heard thy call, we felt thy light, 
And followed, trusting to thy love. 


And now with hymn and prayer we stand 
To give our strength to thee, great God ; 
We would redeem thy holy land, 
That land which sin so long has trod. 


Send us where’er thou wilt, O Lord, 
Through rugged toil and wearying fight ; 

Thy conquering love shall be our sword, 
And faith in thee our truest might. 


Send down thy constant aid, we pray ; 
Be thy pure angels with us still ; 
Thy truth, be that our firmest stay ; 
Our only rest, to do thy will. 
O. B. Frothingham. 
Te noble and inspiring hymn which 
we have all just sung has already, I hope, 
struck the note and set the tone of our 
devotional service this evening. We have 
come together at this time, not in order 
_to whip up an extra spurt of devotional 
feeling, but because the feeling was 
already in our hearts and only longing for 
anoccasion of united outpouring. Foranew 
time has dawned upon our hopes—not new 
in kind, or degree, but new in opportunity, 
in suggestion, new in its appeal to our 
ambition and our imagination, new in its 
awe and sense of a God, who is near at hand 
and guiding the world, yea, bringing on 
the one far-off divine event, the coming 
of the kingdom of heaven on earth. 
“ Why make so much of a new century ?” 
_ Some may say; ‘“ None of us shall live 
to see it die. ‘Time is always moving on, 
and always the same.” Yes, but there are 
milestones along its course, and there are 
special points in the solemn march of the 
silent years when we eagerly look behind 
and before, andask ourselves ‘‘ Whence ? ” 
and ‘‘ Whither ? ” 
We look behind, and in deep, reverent 
gratitude, conscious, alas, of things left 
undone, or done amiss, of a too easy 
familiarity -with things gracious and pre- 
cious, of a too ready self-sufficiency, or 
worse, and we are abased at their remem- 
brance; yet, conscious also, for we cannot 
deny it and, therefore, dare to say it, that 
the strength of God has nourished us, 
the armour ot God has been lent to ours, 
the angels of His invisible presence have 
hovered around us, we have heard His call, 
and seen His light and felt His love, and 
now—now we look before into this strange 
alluring future, and there is in our hearts 
a deeper desire to consecrate ourselves 
afresh, to dedicate our churches afresh, 
to the new times and the divine things. 


The past has put us into possession of 


the great words and hopes of religion; it 
has given us, as we think and say, a 

purer Christianity and a truer theology ; 
it has bequeathed to us in this Provincial 
Assembly — denominational freedom and 


ecclesiastical liberty ; Hi it has formulated 


_* An address given at. the Provided Assembly 


United - Devotional Service i in Little Portland- street Wee : 
| things will be ours, whether the world, or 


tA Chapel, on Tuesday excep ? March 26.- 


| effort. 


for us our trinity of Love, and Righteous- 


ness, and Truth which are three in one to 
the eye of faith. Our churches have 
played a pioneer part in that widening 
out of religious thought which they now 
watch and appropriate as though it were 
their own particular accomplishment. 
But they must be more than watchers, for 
it is not all theirs, and they cannot live on 
their past, however strenuous it was. The 
work of the Spirit, more urgent, more 
difficult, still les in front, still calls for 
We shall stand or fall in this new 
century, not by our previous history, 
but by the faithfulness or laxity with 
which we accept our present duty, by 


‘the spiritual or unspiritual energy with 


which we strive to feed the religious 
hunger of to-day. 

And the word that comes to me to-night 
is one partly of rebuke, but partly of 
encouragement: ‘To whomsoever much 
is given, of him shall much be required ; 
and to whom men commit much, of him 
will they ask the more.” That is a search- 
ing test. Do we accept it and apply it ? 
It means that in proportion as we claim 
that our principles and teachings are 
wider, or truer, than those of others, we 
invite and justify their counterclaim that 
the tree must be known by its fruits. 
Practically, and for the most part rightly, 
the world judges a faith by its works. The 
real religious difference among men lies 
not in their variation of theologicalopinion, 
but in the personal approximation of their 
life to their belief. 

O friends, much has been given to us, 
planted for us by faithful forefathers, 
watered by their willing sufferings, but if 
God is to give the increase we must offer 
ourselves as His earnest co-workers in 
these new and precious days. The greater 
the gift, the greater the requirement. 
What do we more than others? Do we 
the more love and serve, and give, because 
the more we believe ? We can only live 
on what we love and serve; we can only 
give when we have. But in giving more 
we increase our treasure. Love deepens, 
life grows large, as it is bestowed on 
others, from  scantiest sources, and 
slenderest means, rising by its own gene- 
rosity into spiritual prosperity. 

Then let us give more freely, we who 
have so freely received—give our will, and 
thought, and spiritual effort to feed the 
hunger of the world, and comfort its 
aching heart. God is doing so much for 
us, and others are daily helping our 
lives; we. must be willing to spend, and 
be spent in our turn; asking for nothing 
again, yet finding therein our joy and 
gain, not because we crave the reward, 
but because it is the way of God. Let us 
look upon our privileges not so much as 
sources of personal satisfaction, but 
rather as incentives and opportunities for 
the higher service of man. Let.us regard 
our religion as_ philanthropy, our 
Christianity as a call to chivalry, our. 
theology as a word of prophecy, our 
“truth ” as beauty, poetry, and joy, to be 
taken as water of life to the thirsty and 
the weary. Let us look upon our wor- 
shipping as a thanksgiving that God 
allows us to help on the coming of His 
kingdom; upon our preaching as a 
Gospel, a God’s message, forthe saving of 
souls; upon our churches as places in 
which to make people more like Christ. 
Then we shall know, not only how to be 
abased, but also how to abound. Then all 


life, or death, or things present, or things 
to come; all things are ours, and we are 
Christ’s, and Christ is God’s. 


THE GOSPEL OF THE CLOD. 


“Let no flower of spring pass us by.”’— 
Wisdom of Solomon iv. 7. 

Wirtx winds of Siberian rigour attack- 
ing us from the North-East with unusual 
persistence, giving us, indeed, no respite 
by night or day, spring has seemed to be 
a dream rather than a reality. All the 
open pastures have felt the cold scorch— 
colder each night till it sealed the earth 
with frost. Against the hills the dry blast 
has been pounding like waves upon the 
rocks. Months back the sun, with his 
first step of ascent, proclaimed the an- 
nunciation of the year. But the life has 
lain sealed and hidden. Impassive and 
unpromising has been the face of Nature 
this long while past. 

Now, to life comes liberty. The hidden 
life beholds the light. From the earth 
has come the earliest intimation of that 
divine energy which shall yet embody 
itself in forms as manifold as they are 
beautiful. What tender creature could 
dare to face so hard an earth, so cold a 
sky? we have said; and even then the 
bleat of a new-born lamb fell upon our 
ears through the untempered winds. 

On the off-side of a river’s embankment 
facing west I have seen here and there 
a hardy daisy, yet prudently nestling on 
its contracted stalk amid its sheltering 
leaves. With the crimson in the tips of 
its petals, it is surmised by some that it is 
transforming the cold vibrations of the 
light into a scant sufficiency of living heat. 
The willow’s pearls have even turned into 
“palm,” and are now diffusing their sweet 
almondy scent. Premature promises of 
honey from the gorse would greet the 
prospecting bee if only he dare venture 
out. To-day I saw, amid the sheltering 
branches of neighbouring trees, a wild 
plum in blossom. The arums—‘ lords- 
and-ladies ”’—are careful to hide among 
the hedge stems, but wag their big green 
tongue-like leaves, and with a curiously 
animal motion lap the wind as it rushes 
through the leafless brushwood. But 
there is one flower of spring which above 
all others this year I cannot forget. 
Behind the shelter of the Downs, I came, 
even in the early days of March, on a field 
tinted with a light-blue wash of speed- 
wells. So frail, yet so daring, I have 
found it often among the earliest of the 
early risers. 

Nor is the sweet fraternity of the sod left 
to bear testimony of life alone. From 
overhead in theair and onthe branches come 
the welcome notes of the harbingers. ‘The 
lark must see that all’s right at any rate 
with its bit of the world to be trolling it so 
blithely. The thrush has his message of 
hope to impart to a friend in the distance. 
The chaffinch laughs and chatters as 
though he knows all about it. Hark! 
from the plantation yonder comes the soft 
cooing of ring-doves with their inimitable 
accent of domestic cosiness. Among other 
members of the Parliament of Fowls the 
rooks are discussing with much eloquence 
the practical politics of house-building. 
But be it from fowl or be it from flower, 
there comes alike the irrepressible utter- 
ance of the earth-life and the earth-glad- 
ness, And these are not earthly but 
divine. 
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Eye and ear are greeted with a triple 
message of joy and hope this spring, this 
Kaster-tide. 

“The flowering of the buttercups,” said 
Lowell, “is always a great and religious 
event in my year.” Perhaps we do not 
take the children of Nature with quite 
sufficient seriousness. We trifle about 
their “ prettiness,” They are more than 
pretty, even asa child’s prayeris. They 
are the prayers and praises of the earth. 
Let no flower of spring pass by us heedless 
of its message. They tell forth the holy 
gospel of the clod. They insist, full face 
upon us, never a year missing, that the 
grace of God is treasured in the clay 
beneath our feet. They tell us God is 
here. 

Tell them, I am, Jehovah said 
At once, above, beneath, around, 


All Nature, without voice or sound, 
Replied, ‘* O Lord, Thou art.”’ 


But the season declares not only the 


fact of the Divine Presence, but, if one, 


may say so, the very mood of the in- 
dwelling Spirit. And it is a mood of un- 
mistakable character—of great gladness. 
That was a spring thought of the ancient 
writer that God saw everything as He 
made it; and, behold, it was very good. 
When He makes a beginning the morning 
stars sing together. In the annual child- 
hood of the world He rejoicés. Later 
days, as in the case of our personal lives, 
may obscure for a time the beauty of the 
initial purpose. Parched faith will inter- 
vene then. The quickening spirit will 
seem occasionally to have withdrawn. 
The current of vitality and joy may then 
subside. Not so now. This is the time 
to charge one’s heart with hope and 
against the stress that is sure to follow— 
against the dulness, and dustiness, and 
inertia to replenish the heart with fresh- 
ness. It was said of Emerson that when 
one met him the fall of Adam seemed a 
false report. Yes,indeed; aud when one 
beholds the glad fresh face of Nature, it 
is of rising, not of falling, that he thinks, 
Fear is cast out, and hope reigns. Matter 
shows no longer Satanic. The old 
pessimisms vanish at the back of the 
retreating east wind. Earth has her hour 
of prophecy now, and it is a prophecy of 
AUS ten goodness and unconquerable 
ove, 

Beyond all demonstration of the 
physicist there is a mystical intercourse, 
a true sympathy between the spirit in 
Nature and the spirit in the heart of man. 
They find one another out. Rich chords 
of the music of the one provoke harmonic 
tones in the other. To-day the ground is 
fragrant and the air is buoyant, but the 
lift they give us is not merely a matter of 
physical exhilaration. It is the unique 
influx into every natural heart of the 
same spirit of life which is manifesting 
itself so wonderfully about us, and which 
within the soul is health and grace. For 
“he who blesseth himself in the earth 
shall bless himself in the God of Truth.” 

And then there comes the special Easter 
message to us. There is the great unveil- 
ing of the nearness of God and the utter- 
ances of His joy in the work of His hands. 
He who has apprehended these things will 
probably not find his faith fail in other 
respects. Still there is something more 
—the grand conviction that God’s eternal 
life, which, in its measure, Nature pro- 
claims, is also ours, while we look up to- 
day toa Prince of Life, of whom men have 


felt from the first that he, at all events, 
must be immortal, He knew it himself. 
“T am,” said he, *‘ the resurrection ”—the 
power of rising again, the energy of im- 
mortal life. It is his name, then, that we 
blend with the assurance that reaches us 
from every flower of spring. We die not. 
From out our earthly parts proceedeth that 
which. ever lives. The good, the beautiful 
in us is perennially young. Here before 
our very eyes is the ever-living One at His 
work. I believe in God the Father who 
is to-day creating—imparting life—in 
heaven and earth. This is the season of 
His greatest activity in Nature. May He 
be not less graciously active in our hearts. 
He loveth His son; He showeth him the 
things He doeth. And greater works than 
these His miracles of vital beauty on the 
face of the earth will He show him; even 
the growth of the spirit. For as the 
Father raiseth up these creatures of love- 
liness from a world of seeming death, so 
shall He quicken the spirit of man, His 
son, into freshness of life, making his con- 
science responsive to His call and mould- 
ing his character in infinite grace. 
Brighton. H. M. Livens. 


THE EMPTY TOMB. 


CovEREp over with so large an after- 
growth of legend and of story—like ivy 
clinging round its walls—how seldom 
have we seen the naked stonework of the 
tomb of Christ, and ever looked in and 
seen that it was empty ! 

Have we, with all our talk of trifles, ever 
seen the sight they saw who on that 
Easter morn beheld that the tomb was 
empty? Have we seen the utter void 
that they then gazed upon ? 

What was it else that gave them, that 
had loved Jesus so tenderly and so well, 
the power to tell men that he lived with 
God and was not to be found in the 
grave ? 

What was their evidence, and upon 
what testimony did they speak? To us 
the value of their evidence is twofold: 
first, they had the uncommon experience 
of having been witnesses to the life of 
Christ; and secondly, they had our 
common human nature. 

Tf, then, the aftergrowth of miracle have 
hidden the truth away, it is possible that 
in our common human nature, deeply 
touched by a loving life, and standing by 
the grave, we may find the void that 
these men found and the deep foundation 
of their witness to the faith of Christen- 
dom: a witness that all mankind, had they 
been there and with the same love of the 
same man in their hearts, would equally 
have attested and with the same convic- 
tion—that the grave was empty. 

This seems to me to be the nature of 
the witness which bore witness on Haster 
Day to the empty tomb and the Risen 
Christ. It is our universal nature giving 
its general witness with unwonted power 
and conviction in one remarkable instance 
and on one particular occasion—the occa- 
sion offered by the death of Christ. The 
occasion stands marked in history. On that 
occasion Humanity without hesitation 
could stand by the tomb and say, “ He is 
not here. Why seek ye the living among 
the dead ? He is risen.” 

And in coming back to this simple 
truth, though we may lose our miracles, 
we yet may gain a deeper witness and a 
stronger assurance than we ever dreamed 


before that Easter Day could give us, For 
then, in the persons indeed of a few, man- 
kind once for all put to the test of the 
grave of Christ its belief in immortality. 
And for all mankind that occasion and 
that test has a supreme meaning. The 
disciples of Jesus came, as all mourners 
come, to look into the grave, and they 
found, as all mourners do, that he they 
loved was not in the grave. “ Why seek 
ye the living among the dead? He is not 
here. He is risen.” 

Is there any true mourner who has not 
felt something of the same? To whom 
has the grave ever yet been full? Who is 
there has not found it utterly, ah ! heart- 
rendingly, empty ? 

Let us go back, then, to our common 
human nature, and see if God’s revelation 
of eternal life is not waiting for us there ; 
and let us now consider again this story of 
the empty tomb and this perception that 
Christ was risen in the light of human 
nature. 

Peter and John and Mary Magdalene 
had the same sort of human nature that 
we have, and the first thing they felt, as 
we should have done, when they looked 
into the tomb, was the absence of Jesus : 
they perceived the emptiness of the grave, 
the hollowness and the void that had no 
answer to the fulness of the heart. The 
grave was empty ; there was no Jesus in 
it. The voice, the loving look, the comfort 
of a single word, one last sign or token— 
not a trace of the Great Teacher, not a 
single utterance of faith, not one parable, 
nor the least sympathy, nor any spirit that 
cared for the Kingdom of God was there. 

“He is not here,” they said; and what 
more natural or more profound could your 
human nature or mine have said? He 
was not to be found in his grave; where, 
then, should they look for him—where 
was he ? Wiss 

Needed it an angel—other than God’s 
own—to turn their hearts to God? The 
eyes that looked up into heaven and far 
beyond and somewhat back of the power 
that brought the sunrise on that Haster 
morn, while their tears fell like dew on 
the glistening earth, were looking up to 
God for their Christ. God had taken him, 
God only knew where he was. They knew 
not, and they looked to God. He was 
with God, he was risen. The sorrows of 
earth were over for him. And this was what 
he had said: That he should go back to 
the Father, and that in a little while they 
should look for him and not find him, 
and again a little while and they should 
see him, ‘“‘ Because I go unto the Father,” 
and that then they should love “ one 
another.” 

They remembered his teaching them to 
fear not them which kill the body ; and, 
standing by his grave, they were knit 
together in a great contempt of death, and 
for treasures laid up on earth and not far 
rather in heaven, and the fear of death 
went from them, and the faith of Christ 
came to them. Why seek ye the living 
among the dead? And they went forth 
to Galilee to take up, fearless and filled © 
with his faith, his work, where his spirit 
seemed to beckon them. And there 
already in Galilee they found themselves 
preceded by their message, and in the hearts 
of them that had loved him the same faith 
already present. For human nature there 
also, may we not think, had found the 
same answer to fling in the teeth of death. 

Yet only those who had been to the 
tomb could bear witness to the awful 
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emptinessthat they alonehadseen. Tothem 
and to their witness Christianity emphati- 
cally trusted. For whoever else was uncon- 
vinced, those who had been and seen, who 
had stood by that grave and that silence, 
were beyond the reach of doubt. They 
could proclaim and die for, if they could 
not more logically explain, what that 
Easter morn had done for them, and 
what, through their preaching, it ought 
to do for all mankind—banish the fear 
of death and bring forth immortality to 
light. WILFRED HarRISs. 

\ 

A KEMPIS ON EASTERTIDE. 

Tat ancient and curious little book, 
from which at Christmas a quaint carol 
was quoted here, recurs to mind again 
now when all the Christian world is setting 
its thought on Haster. For fully three 
hundred and fifty years (whether 4 Kempis 
can be proved to have written the original 
meditations or not) this small volume has 
carried within itself abundant evidence of 
the sameness of motive that runs through 
all festival sermons. Small wonder if the 
preachers of to-day fail to find any 
novelty in approaching EHastertide, when 
the saint of the solitude, the master of 
the ‘“‘Imitation,” himself treads the well- 
worn round of the story of that death 
and resurrection, as chiefly the symbol of 
the ‘death uuto sin and life unto right- 
eousness” that Paul had declared some 
fourteen centuries before. 

This at least is true enough of the 
actual outline of these old, old sermons. 
But, of course, in treatment they bear 
the marks of their age, their monkish 
writer, and a certain quaint realism which 
has lasted on, in the Roman Church, unto 
our own day. <A meditation, say, of 
Cardinal Wiseman on the Passion, is but 
one of these a Kempis sermons, because 
the school of systematic meditations is 
much the same in all ages. To those un- 
used to such a mental and spiritual process, 
as are the majority of the readers of Tux 
Inquirer, there will be a something not 

altogether acceptable in some of these 
sentences; yet, for those who look through 
the externals, there will be plainly visible 

a tenderness of the devout life which a 

swifter generation may well envy. The 

translator, one Thomas Carre, himself a 
monk, in his dedication speaks with 
euphuism of the exalted joy of the pure- 
hearted preacher. ‘Yes; this otherwise 
humble monk, having learnt the holy 
pride which St. Jerome taught, apprehends 
- himself more worth, better, greater than 
the whole world; he contemns it, he 
transcends it, he lives above it, as a true 
bird of Paradise. If he employ his 
talents, it is upon bread. If he spent any 
time, itis to redeem time misspent, and to 
teach the world to use ‘time to the pur- 
- chase of eternity.” 

The Easter sermons are naturally led up 
to by Good Friday meditations, and while 
in these there is strong emphasis laid upon 
the beauty of the life of self-sacrifice, and 
the discipline of suffering, there are far 
more curious touches of sensuous realism, 
as in meditation on the sufferings, con- 
templation of the wounds, and the cruel 
acts of the Jews, than is, of course, possible 
in the emblematic act of the resurrection, 
Straight from the sufferings of the cruci- 
fixion come the words of comfort and 
encouragement to the sons of adversity. 
i Faint not therefore in your tribulations 


for the name and love of Christ; but 
suffer all patiently with an humble heart 
as Christ and all the saints did, who by 
suffering torments subdued their foes. For 
by suffering adversities a man becomes 
better ; brighter than gold, clearer than 
glass; more pure from the spots of vice, 
and more accomplished in virtue ; stronger 
than the enemy, more lovely to our friends. 
One becomes more cautious in the custody 
of oneself, more prone to compassion, more 
fitted to humility, more fervent to pray, 
more given to heavenly things. These are 
the happy fruits of patience which do most 
shine in Christ’s most bitter Passion.” 
But just as direct from continued 
thought upon the last hours come these 
following strokes of fancy—images from 
the very time and circumstance of the 
writer’s own age. ‘ Consider now, O you 
faithful of Christ, whether you ever heard 
or read of such a contumely, and so cruel 


a punishment inflicted upon any of the 


holy kings and prophets of old as now is 
put upon this Lord of Prophets, King of 
Angels, Highest of Priests, and Lamb of 
God. ... For they present him sharp 
thorns in lieu of roses and lilies. Instead 
of gems and precious stones they afford 
him rough blows. For his regal crown, 
a garland of sea-thorns. For his golden 
chain, an unmerciful box on the ear. For 
his silken stole, an ignominious white 
fool’s-coat. For his royal purple, red 
drops of blood. For his kingly sceptre, a 
reed tossed to and fro with the wind. 
For a horse, an ass. For a sword, a rod. 
For gilded spurs, iron nails in his feet. 
For his warlike banner, a cross with a 
title written upon it. For the spear of a 
king, a soldier’s lance. For his bishop’s 
mitre, a handkerchief on his naked head. 
For a doctor’s pulpit, a marble pillar. 
For his cup, a sponge. For nectar, myrrh. 
For compassion, scornful derision. For 
his farewell, a curse.” 

- And later the monastic life finds its 
special emblems too, “A wicked thief 
was his Chamberlain; a scoffer, his 
Infirmarian ; for his Wardroparian, one 
that stripped him of his garments; for 
his Refectorian, a brewer of gall; for his 
Dormitory, a grave; for his bed, a hard 
stone hewn out of a rock.” 

Through this avenue of quaint symbols 
of the suffering Christ—through the dark 
stillness of the grave—do we come in the 
pictured story of the Church’s year, as 
shown us in this antique echo from the 
cloister, to the glorious outburst of the 
Easter morning. The solemn silence is at 
anend: again the bells may break the air 
with their clang and ripple: the sound of 
music, psalm and hymn, be heard in place 
of the sombre monotone of Tenebrae. 
Lovingly are the joyful outbursts of the 
festival anthems dwelt on, all their 
treasured sweetness of long association 
lingeringly drawn out, each phrase, each 
word, but the fountain-head of a stream 
of holy rapture at this most gladsome 
time of all the year. And what is so 
marked—that very delight of Hastertide 
which touches the hearts of us moderns, 
the sense of the community of the thought 
of Easter’s resurrection and the world’s 
new birth in Springtide—this is just as 
conscious a joy to the gardening monk— 
that 4 Kempis whose pages seem almost 
bordered with the lilies and roses and all 
fair flowers of the simple earth. 

“« Now the elements which were clouded 
and shut up, as it were, by the winter cold, 


I begin by little and little to open them- 


selves and clear up, and dispose them- 
selves to the future solemnity by a certain 
pleasantness of the Spring. For the earth 
which had lain a long time sterile and 
uncultivated, openly shows a vigorous 
fruitfulness, and brings forth pleasant 
young grass. ‘Trees and undergrowth 
send out sweet flowers, and are adorned 
with fresh green leaves, as with their new 
summer garments. The birds of the air 
having got the hoary winter over, sweetly 
warble, and flying through the fields and 
woods they congratulate the happy return 
of the calmness of the air, and the fruit- 
fulness of the coming harvest. The sun, 
moon, and stars stream out their beams 
clearer than ever. In fine, there is no 
creature which applauds not Christ’s 
Resurrection by a certain renovation and 
newness. . . . Where all things then, as 
well the highest as the lowest, concur to 
sing and announce the same truth, let no 
show of doubt possess the heart.” 

Then, when the song of praise has had 
its due part in this sermon, the preacher 
turns to his actual teaching—his applica- 
tion. The sins, which are the soul’s death, 
her grave, are denounced as the very hell 
whose gates the death of Christ had burst 
asunder; and he who would enter into 
the true joy of Hastertide must sanctify 
the season by a willed conversion to God, 
a decision for righteousness. ‘ Be there- 
fore the flying news of the world far from 
us ; let foolish fables be avoided; let your 
words be edifying, that they may give 
grace to all that hear them; let our 
Saviour’s wonderful works be repeated 
over and over again; and let the good 
news of Jesus of Nazareth be continually 
heard among you with joy and delight to 
you all.” 

And at the close, the figures of the 
Paschal feast arise in the preacher’s mind, 
to be, as with the insignia of Calvary, 
melted into the spiritual air of the soul’s 
needs. 

“Who is he, then, that celebrates Easter 
in spirit? He that departs from vice to 
virtue; and riseth out of his old life and 
evil customs into a new state of devotion. 
Who is he that worthily honours Easter ? 
He that contemns secular honours, and 
aims at God’s glory in all his good actions. 
Who is he that offers a kid upon Easter- 
eve? He that is truly penitent for his 
sins, and desists from sin in time to come. 
Who is the true Hebrew that passeth the 
Red Sea? He who, leaving sensuality, 
embraces spiritual delights, and forgetting 
the things which are by-past, springs on 
apace on his way. Who is the true son of 
Abraham? He who makes a progress 
from servile fear, to the true liberty of the 
sons of God. Who is worthy to sit at 
Christ’s table ? He that willingly humbles 
himself for the love of Christ. Who is 
fit to enter into the kingdom of heaven ? 
He that contemns the kingdom of this 
world, and all the pomp and glory thereof ; 
such an one is a friend of God, a Citizen of 
Heaven, and the Lord of the World.” 

Here the sermon ends, and I close my 
little old book, with a hope that others 
may find in these few passages from it a 
certain odour of sweet thought and 
devoutness that may linger as a flower 
from the old monk’s garden in the glad- 
ness of this new Hastertide. 


Epoar DApnyn. 


Some people’s busy lives are merely an 
unquiet way of doing nothing.—Seneca. 
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SPRING’S ANTHEM. 


Go thou and stand upon the topmost 
height 
Of some great mountain piled t’wards 
heavenly meads, 
And watch the Sun-God whip his weary 


steeds, 
Scatt’ring red wreckage in his westward 
flight. 
Stand by the deep, and hear with sudden 
roar 


Triton arise and lash the sea to rage, 
Till mighty ocean staggers forth to 
wage 
His everlasting battle ’gainst the shore. 
But I, who tread this budding world of 
spring, 
Feel the deep thrill of Nature’s calmer 
ways ; 
The lark upsoari ng on triumphant wing, 
The thousand lovely flowers that meet 


my gaze,— 
All seem to me like purest souls who 
fling 
To God a sweeter, grander hymn of 
praise. 


Epwarp TESCHEMACHER. 


THE RESURRECTIONS OF 
CHRISTIAN FAITH. 


Curistianiry has shown a marvellous 
power of revival. Again and again has 
it seemed to be dead, only to reappear 
with new vigour and in nobler form. Of 
its various resurrections, none is more 
sremarkable than the first, as we shall 
realise if we put ourselves in sympathy 
with the disciples in those days of fear 
and bewilderment that followed the 
Master’s death upon the cross. There can 
be little doubt that the cross proved a 
stumbling-block to them and put an end 
for the time being to their faith in Jesus 
as the Messiah. They set out for their 
Galilean homes, feeling that all their hopes 
of him had been disappointed, that their 
beliefs about him had utterly broken down. 
Only a little while ago they had confessed 
him as the Christ and had been discussing 
which of them, when his throne was 
established, would sit on his right hand 
and which on his left; now they realised 
that he in whom their expectations were 
centred was crucified, dead, and buried. 

When, however, the first shock of their 
grief and disappointment was spent, and 
they began to move among the scenes for 
ever associated with him, his image rose 
again in their minds with all its gracious- 
ness and power. His voice seemed to 
echo once more from the hillsides where 
they had so often heard him preach; the 
flowers at their feet and the birds in the 
air reminded them of his deep and 
beautiful sayings; the world of men and 
women and little children recalled to them 
his large and tender charity; his spirit 
seemed in the very air they breathed ; and 
can we wonder if some of them believed 
that he actually appeared to them at the 
breaking of bread in their homes or as 
they sat vat their nets by the shores of the 
still lake? With the question as to the 
objective reality of these early Christo- 
phanies, we are not now concerned ; 
whatever their nature they were the effect 
and sign and not the cause of reviving 
faith. This revival was due to the im- 
pression which the life and teaching of 
Jesus had made on the disciples, ‘and 
which the scenes of their intercourse with 
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him served to deepen. Could he, they 
asked, who had moved among them as a 
soul apart, marked out by his personality 
for a divine and special destiny, could he 
be other than the Messiah ? 
felt, by indisputable right of character, 
he was and is the Christ of God, 
and not death itself. can annul his 
title or defeat his mission. And again, 
as their faith in him revived, they 
sought to embody it in a creed or set 
of beliefs about him. They searched the 
Scriptures to discover the time and 
manner in which he would accomplish his 
work; and thus, there gradually grew up 
the belief that he would quickly come in 
the clouds of heaven with power and 


great glory and establish his kingdom on. 


the earth. The Gospels bear abundant 
witness to the strength and universality of 
this belief; it dominated in an extra- 
ordinary manner the thoughts and life of 
the Churches—Jewish and Gentile alike. 
So with eyes uplifted to heaven the be- 
lievers awaited the advent of the Son of 
Man. 

But the days and months and years 
passed, and he did not appear. One by 
one the apostles “‘fellasleep,” but still the 
Christ delayed his coming. And then 
some began to ask, Was he the Messiah 
after all? Pathetic: in the extreme was 
the condition of many a soul with the 
“will to believe ’» in those days. 
Messiah’s failure to appear was for this 
first generation the great stumbling-block 
of faith; and what passionate prayers 


must have risen to heaven ere the bitter 


truth was realised and the belief in his 
immediate coming died away ! 

And how, as this belief died, did faith 
in Christ again revive? It did so after 
the same manner as before: by a renewed 
sense of his moral and spiritual greatness. 
His spirit had begun to pervade the cities 
of the Mediterranean even as, for the 
first disciples, it had pervaded the towns 
and villages of Galilee ; it had entered 
into men’s souls and into their institutions 
and customs, consecrating all alike to its 
purposes; it was asserting itself as the 
chief factor in the moral progress and 
social ameliorationof humanity ; and wasit 
not, therefore, in very truth vindicating 
the claim of Jesus to be the Messiah and 
already establishing the kingdom of 
righteousuess and peace and joy on the 
earth? This resurrection of faith gave 
rise to a new Christology, for the materials 
of which the Church was indebted more to 
Greek metaphysics than to Jewish thought 
and scripture. Belief in the deity of 
Christ became the form of orthodox faith, 
and has been so ever since. 

Is this form destined also to perish like 
its predecessors ¢ For many it has already 
done so, whilst the minds of others are 
clouded with a doubt. Yet the Christian 
consciousness—which is but the extension 
over the world and into our own time of 
that profound impression which Jesus 
made on a few Galilean peasants—is even 
now originating -a new and _ better 
Christology and even at the tomb in which 
Science and Criticism have buried the 
Christ of the older faith, we hear it 
whispered, ‘‘ He is not here; he is risen.” 


J. M. Connetu. 


To Corresponpents. — Letters, <&c. 
received from the following :—A. 8. B. ; 
JeA. Bu; B.D. BB Bs Lee ins 
U. V. Ho; Col oBis EB. H.S.; TA. Ts 


Nay, they |. 
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OBITUARY. 


———— 
WILLIAM BLAKE. 


ALEXANDER. Pore has been twitted on 
the flatness of an oft-quoted line of his— 
“An honest man’s the noblest work of 
God.” When one has passed away to 
whom this simply great description seems 
fitting, two thoughts may come to those 
who knew him intimately, and to those 
who knew him less familiarly : there is no 
nobler human being than one who can be 
truly qualified as honest; and, this cha- 
racter is indeed the “work of God,” for 
it grows to perfection not from human 
action or motive alone, but must have in 
it that living seed of religious feeling 
which, as we know not whence it comes, 
we may well refer to the grace of God. 

Mr. William Blake, of Bridge, Somer- 
set, was born 1815 in the “Old House” 
at Crewkerne, where his father and 
grandfather, whose names he bore, were 
in succession, for just seventy years, 
ministers of the Presbyterian congrega- 


tion. The family tree was rich in clerical © 
fruits. The Rev. Malachi Blake, grand- 
father of the first William Blake, of 


Crewkerne, was minister at Wellington, 
Somerset, at the end of the seventeenth 
century, and is said to have been con- 
cerned in that just and necessary—but 
unwise— Rising of the West,’ from 
which, Macaulay tells us, all people who 
had anything but their lives to lose kept 
away. His concern was, perhaps, chiefly 
sympathetic: proof being that he died 
about 1706 in his bed. We may quote 
stemmata quid faciunt ? (What are pedi- 
grees good for?) and even maintain that 
descendants of truly great men are 
usually marked by undoubted descent. 
Yet we may value ties of blood that con- 
nect a family of cultivated, public- 
spirited English citizens with the great 
Admiral of whom Lord Clarendon—no 
partial witness, surely !—says :—* Though 
he hath been very well imitated and 
followed, he was the first that drew the 
copy of naval courage and bold and reso- 
lute achievements.” 

Born f815, but a Pow years: after the 
free and rational views of Christianity, 
then nicknamed “ Socinian,” since labelled 
“Unitarian,” ceased to be punishable by 
law as blasphemy, the late Mr. Blake’s 
life marks a long step taken since 1800 
by reJigious equality. Living as a country 
gentleman, he was made Justice of the 
Peace for his county, Somerset, 1841, — 
Deputy-Lieutenant some twenty years 
later, and pricked for High Sheriff in 
1869. Not in his boyhood did sons of old 
Presbyterian families frequent public 
schools. He attended first a dame-school 
at Crewkerne, then a boarding-school at 
Taunton, and ‘ completed his education ” 
at York as one of the last lay-students, 
under three tutors whom no English Uni- 
versity had hall-marked. His college 
name, “the admiral,” and many scraps of 
memory were picked up by his successor ; 
as of a kindly, gentle-mannered youth, not 
aggressive or prominent, staunch and 
steady, but not remarkably studious, as 
those who knew him in later life would 
expect. He was married in 1844 to Fanny, 
eldest daughter of, William Browne, of 
Bridgewater, merchant, and some years 
after built the house of Bridge, in which 
he peacefully slept away on Monday, 
April 1. 

A staunch Liberal in ‘a Pete ‘tinos- 
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phere; a steady Nonconformist amid 
“church” surroundings; on friendly 
terms with his neighbours, of every re- 
ligious form or political tint, he was 
accepted with quiet respect as one im- 
possible to change. He never pushed his 
Liberalism or Nonconformity so as to 
shock or hurt others, never asserting his 
opinions save where truth and consistency 
demanded, and then immovable. In 1881 
a contested election for West Somerset 
came sooner than was looked for, while he 
was abroad with his family. Leaving them 
in North Italy, he came home to vote for 
the Liberal candidate. 

A quietly active magistrate, always 
reliable and never officious, it was the 
worthy testimony, not of an enemy—for 
he had none—but of those, his colleagues, 
who looked at the duties of the “Great 
Unpaid” less from the standpoint of 
« Justice” (to all men) than of ‘“‘ Peace” 
(their own), that “there was never any 
getting Mr. Blake to send a poacher to 
prison.” 

He worshipped while in health, statedly 
with his family, at Ilminster, where the 
chapel is beautified by a memorial win- 
dow, to his eldest child who alone of nine 
children died before her parents. Other 
Somersetshire congregations, as Crewkerne 
and Yeovil, have had generous aid and 
support from him. In the schools and all 
useful and benevolent work for the 
country-side he took a warm interest. 
Hospitable he was, but free from all 
ostentation. 

Inke Chaucer’s Knight, “ His horse (s) 
were good, but they were no wise gay.” 
Self-possessed and simple in manner, 
dealing to his dependants an unfailing 
courtesy that held within it a calm con- 


_victien that his will was never likely to be 


disobeyed, to me he always seemed the 
type of a natural aristocrat, called, 
that is, in a limited sphere to rule, and 
ruling therein by the grace of God—a 
class which not the most utter Democrat 
would ever wish abolished. Let us not 
mourn over the death of a good man, 
gathered now into the Harvest of God in 
his season, but rejoice and be thankful 
that he was given to us so long. 


Witiram H. Herrorp. 


A PRIENDLY MESSAGE. 


Srr,—An old Anglican clergyman, little 
younger than my brother T. H. G., who 
is well known to you, [ shall be glad to 
be permitted to express the pleasure and 
profit, intellectual and spiritual, afforded 
me in the pages of Tue InQuirer. 

I derive a good intellectual bracing 
from your able metaphysical contributors, 
many of whom are pupils worthy of their 
great teacher, the unrivalled and incom- 
parable Martineau, and I recognise with 
truly Christian spirit 
which appeals to me as of the essence of 
Christianity pervading Tur InquireEr, 
nor least its Editorial columns. 

I concur with you in your opinion of 
the Society of Friends. Their doctrine 


and practice appear to me to be nearer to. 


the religion of Jesus than those of any 

of the great Churches of the world, and I 
have never felt this more strongly than 

during the dreadful war, with its enor- 

mous expenditure of blood and treasure, 

and its long train of miseries and suffer- 

fear, to come. 


J. C. Ginx, 
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“And by chance there came down a 
certain priest that way.’—St. Luke x. 31. 


Many hundred years ago a_loosely- 
robed and girdled priest was travelling 
along the road from Jerusalem to Jericho, 
possibly on his way from the temple on 
Mount Moriah to take part in the ritual 
of the synagogue in the City of Palms, as 
Jericho was named from its mild climate 
andrichsoil. Ashestarted upon the journey 
he had probably so often taken before, 
through the rocky gorge in which lay the 
dangerous highway connecting the . two 
Judean cities, how little he thought that 
before he came within sight of the walls 
of Jericho, ‘‘by chance,” so suddenly and 
so unexpectedly, it would be in his power 
to bring so much comfort and help to the 
poor traveller who “fell among thieves, 
which stripped him of his raiment, and 


wounded him”; that, “by chance,” he’ 


would be able upon his accustomed 
journey even to save the life of the man 
left by the roadside “ half dead.” 

You know how he used this great 
opportunity. 

Whether from fear of the robbers who 
might be hiding in one of the rocky 
caves not far from the road, or from 
other selfish reasons, the priest ‘ passed 
by on the other side.” 

“And by chance there came down a 
certain priest that way.’ How many 
things come to us “by chance,” as we 
say. Something that we have wished for 
very much, but that we scarcely thought 
would ever happen, comes to us one day 
suddenly, when we are not thinking of it ; 
we say it came “by chance.” Or some 
illness attacks us when we had been feel- 
ing strong and well; there seemed no 
cause for it; “by chance” it came, we 
say. i) 
Tf, whatever comes to us, the more we 
try to feel sure that God sends it, because 
He knows what is best for us, the happier 
we shall be. 

And ‘by chance,” as we call it, oppor- 
tunities come into all our lives, from time 
to time, of doing some good to those about 
us; of adding, in however small a degree, 
to the happiness of the world; of lessen- 
ing, however little, the suffering and the 
sadness. 

Yes, these chances come into every life, 
some time or other ; but how often, like the 
priest of olden time, we pass by on the 
other side ! 

But you are thinking that none of these 
unexpected opportunities will come into 
your lives; one day is so like another, it 
does not seem likely that any special 
chance will come to you of adding to the 
happiness of the world, or of lessening the 
sorrow there is in it. 

When the sun is sinking in the West, 
and the day is done, can you not recall 
that “by chance” its hours have some- 
times brought you an opportunity—it may 
have seemed a very small one—of denying 
yourself pleasure, time, or possessions, in 
order that you might make someone 
happier 

A companion, perhaps, or possibly a 
stranger to you, has been made richer 
that day by your kindness or help; or 
poorer, because, when you might have 
done good to your neighbour, you 
“passed by on the other side.” Then 


by chance,” how soon or how suddenly 
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you do not know, as great an opportunity 
may come to you as came that day so 
long ago, in Palestine, to the Jewish 
priest. 

The boy walking along the quay in one 
of our large seaports, watching all the 
busy work going on there of loading and 
unloading vessels, amusing himself by 
looking on to the decks of ships from 
foreign parts, or listening to the sailors 
talking together in another language, 
suddenly hears a cry that a child has 
fallen into the water! He can swim a 
little, but the deep dock looks dark and 
dangerous ; he has no time to think much, 
he throws off his coat, and jumps in, 
reaches the child, and keeps it up until 
more help comes. The boy never thought 
as he set off on his walk that before he 
returned home it would have been in his 
power to save a life ! 

Suddenly, and “by chance,” the great 
opportunity came to him, and how nobly 
he used it! when it would have been so 
much easier to have “passed by on the 
other side.” 

It is most likely to be those of us who 
have not “passed by” the smaller 
chances of making someone happier which 
come into the common round of life, and 
which, if rightly used, so much enrich that 
common round, who will be found ready 
when a great opportunity of doing some 
noble thing comes. The great and good 
St. Francis, the saint whom for more than 
six centuries men have reverenced on 
account of his holy and beautiful life, if 
“by chance” he saw a worm upon the 
path in danger of being crushed stopped 
on his way to move it into a safe place. 

Now, what do you think will help us to 
use rightly both the small and great 
opportunities of doing good to our neigh- 
bour, which may come into any day or 
any hour of our lives ? 

What will help us in our chances of 
doing good to those about us, to be like 
the Good Samaritan who “had compas- 
sion on him” ‘that fell among thieves ” ? 

Most surely the keeping before us in 
the common round of daily life, as our 
pattern and guide, Jesus of Nazareth, who, 
whether in quiet Galilean villages, on the 
shores of the lake, or in the busy cities of 
Judea, “went about doing good.” So 
shall these chances of doing good to our 
neighbour, these talents delivered to us by 
God, not be hidden, but yield abundant 
increase in the happiness of all those 
about us. Anicr Hincxs. 


Every inmost aspiration 
Is God’s angel undeiiled ; 
And in every “Oh, my Father,” 
Slumbers deep a “Here, my child.” 
— Tholuck. 
EE 


THERE are souls to-night mournmeg 
over their circumstances and saying: ‘If 
I only could be there where he sits in his 
richness and abundance of machinery and 
opportunity, then there would be some- 
thing more for my soul.” The soul is 
taking its own judgment of its possibilities 
rather than taking God’s judgment. It is 
so much hobler to say: “God set me here 
to be true and not false, brave and not 
cowardly ; it must be therefore possible 
for me to bring out of these circumstances 
something that shall be real food and 
sustenance and means of growth for this 
soul which He has set here and which He 
has never forgotten.’— Phillips Brooks. 
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EASTER FAITH. 


To the first disciples the conviction 
of life beyond death was overpowering, 
inasmuch as to their new spiritual 
insight, made clear by moral ardour 
and supreme love, their Master was 
such a one as death could not hold. 
Read as we will the ancient narrative, 
as history or legend, the fact remains 
as the turning-point in the history of 
the Christian Church, that they who 
might have been expected to be over- 
whelmed in the shadow of death which 
had enwrapped their Master, and the 
desolation of their own bereavement, 
rose up in the strength of a new-born 
and unconquerable faith, a courage 
that would dare to the uttermost, with 
the light of a great joy upon their faces, 
eager to declare to the world that in 
Curist life was victorious over death, 
and the gates of life were open to all 
who in that new faith would enter in. 

‘If the resurrection,” says Harnack 
in his recent lectures on What is Chris- 
tianity ?——“‘if the resurrection meant 
nothing but that a deceased body of 
flesh and blood came to life again, we 
should make short work of this tradi- 
tion. But it is not so. The New Testa- 
ment itself distinguishes between the 
aster message of the empty grave and 
the appearances of Jesus on the one 
side, and the Easter faith on the other. 
Although the greatest value is attached 
to that message, we are to hold the 
HKaster faith even in its absence. The 
story of Tomas is told for the exclu- 
sive purpose of impressing upon us that 
we must hold the Easter faith even 
without the Easter message : ‘ Blessed 
are they that have not seen and yet 
have believed.’ ” 


Our abiding faith rests on no such 
insecure foundation as a miraculous 
appeal to the senses, the testimony of 
which would be always exposed to fresh 
doubts, and the more painfully, as the 
event or supposed event faded away in 
the distant past—it rests and can per- 
manently rest only on the conviction of 
the spirit, that with Gop is life, and 
not death. Since the time of Curist 
one generation has followed another, 
and has but deepened that conviction, 
bearing fresh testimony to the power of 
his spirit, giving further insight into 
the meaning of that life, which we 
share with him, as children of Gop. 

This is the great joy of our Easter 
faith, out of which come strength and 
inspiration into our daily lives. With 
Gop in the world, with aspiration 
which rises up to lay hold on the unseen 
things which are eternal, with the 
strength of Eternal Righteousness 
thrilling in our hearts in their humble 
surrender, and the deep assurance that 
love is of Gop, and Gop is Love, the 
shadows of mortality can no longer 
mar the rest of our souls in Him, and 
that fulness of joy with which we look 
to the heavenly life. 

In our Fatuer’s house are ‘‘ many 
mansions,” but our rest isin Him, with 
that greater fellowship of the seen and 
the unseen, in which the most glorious 
have their place, in which Jusus is the 
first-born of many brethren, and every- 
one is there to whom we have owed 
most—all who have brought us any 
quickening of fuller knowledge, nobler 
loyalty or more perfect love. They are 
not memories of the past, they are of 
the household, andas we restin the living 
Gop, are with us here, filling our life 
with a new richness, making us under- 
stand better the unspeakable riches of 
the love of Gop. 

So in the deepest sense the solitary 
is set in the family, with a Divine com- 
panionship in silent commune of the 
spirit; and a fuller, richer happiness is 
given also to the fellowship of our 
churches. Forasour worship 1s in spirit 
and in truth, so our fellowship is with 
the great company of the Household of 
Gop; even in the humblest conventicle 
hearts may be lifted up to vision of 
divinest glory, in a communion at one 
with the loftiest worship of the heavenly 
places. 

This festival of Easter is therefore 
for the humble and despised of the 
earth, even more than for the great 
churches with their gorgeous ritual and 
throngs of worshippers. It is a greater 
gift for the lonely heretic than for any 
other. To him is given an unspeakable 
delight in the lovely ritual of the re- 
awakened earth, so pure and beautiful 
that he desires no other. His heart is 
lifted up in worship in that greatest of 
all visible temples, in which the bene- 
diction is for all alike. He is at one 
with humanity, because he feels the 
thrill of life out of which humanity is 
born. And amid the glory of the 
spring-time of the year, coming in its 
abundance out of the fulness of the 
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Creator's joy which cannot fail, his 
thought rises to a purer height, in 
which it is life of the spirit that he con- 
templates, and in which he is anew 
dedicated ‘to the holiest service. Unseen 
of men there are those who come to 
him on the Mount of Transfiguration, 
who talk with him perchance of what 
he must suffer, yet of the glory of the 
conflict, of what he must accomplish in 
brave witness to truth, in passionate 
loyalty to right, and in the surrender 
of perfect love. For to him also is 
given, in the Master’s spirit, to love 
even those who hate, to give himself 
utterly for his -brethren’s sake. His 
prayer that the Faruer’s will may be 
done brings into his heart the divine 
peace. Heis not alone, but is com- 
passed about by the heavenly witnesses, 
and is sustained by the supreme 
Strength and Love. 

There are none, even in the humblest 
places of service, even the most solitary 
and despised, to whom these greatest 
of gifts are not offered, to whom the 
supreme joy is not open, in life which 
is beyond the power of death. 


FROM “IN MEMORIAM.” 


Dear friend, far off, my lost desire, 
So far, so near in woe and weal ; 
O loved the most, when most I feel 
There is a lower and a higher ; 


Known and unknown; human, divine ; 
Sweet human hand and lips and eye ; 
_Dear heavenly friend that canst not die, 
Mine, mine, for ever, ever mine ; 


Strange friend, past, present, and to be; 
Loved deeplier, darklier, understood ; 
Behold, I dream a dream of good, 

And mingle all the world with thee. 


Thy voice is on the rolling air ; 
I hear thee where the waters run ; 
Thou standest in the rising sun, 
And in the setting thou art fair. 


What art thou then? [ cannot guess ; 
But tho’ I seem in star and flower 
To feel thee some diffusive power, 

I do not therefore love thee less : 


My love involves the love before ; 

My love is vaster pagsion now; 

Tho’ mix’d with God and Nature thou, 
I seem to love thee more and more. 


Far off thou art, but ever nigh ; 

I have thee still, and [ rejoice ; 

I prosper, circled with thy voice ; 
I shall not lose thee tho’ I die. 


“AROUND THE WINTRY TOMB.” 


Arounp the wintry tomb, 
Blown by the drear wind’s breath, 
As with a voice of doom 

The dry leaf rustleth ; 

But a secret voice still whispers, 
“O soul, there is no death!” 
Hearts on the altar laid 

May seem to perish, slain ; 

The sacrificial blood 

May seem to flow in vain ; 

But a secret voice still whispers, 
“O true soul, not in vain!” 


SAMUEL LoNnGrELLow. 
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THE POWER OF HIS 
RESURRECTION. 


Sr. Paut, the prisoner, as he reflects 
how he had suffered the loss of all things 
that he might gain Christ, desires that he 
may know him and “the power of his 
resurrection.” Yet the thing he craves 
for is his already; it is the explanation 
of his sufferings, the very nerve of his 

~ desire. 

The Resurrection of Christ is nothing if 
itis not a power. It is not a fact with 
which we have anything to do until we 
meet it as a power that prevails with us 
and works in us. It is historical fact, 
yet we name itso not because we find it 
in history, suspended and inert, but 
because it has made history, and is 
making it now. It is not quiescent fact, 
but fact operative and dynamic. It is 
ever creating the eyes that see it, and the 
understanding that incorporates it. 

The apostle in his bonds at Rome is 
himself a manifestation of that power. 
‘Both his outer estate and his inner mind 
are testimonies of its efficacy. Imperial 
authority keeps him its prisoner, but 
only because he has succeeded in bring- 
ing every thought into a previous captivity 
to Christ, and counted all things to be 
loss for the excellency of preaching the 
Resurrection. Had Christ not risen there 
had been no bonds for Paul, his risen 
Lord it is who has led him into the 
prison-house. 

But'this prisoner of the Lord has power 
over his prison-house. Listen to his voice 
as it issues from those walls. Is it the 
sighing of a sufferer that comes out to us? 
Is he mourning his pitiful condition ? 
No, he is cherishing his bonds. He 
numbers their excellences as though they 
had been set with precious stones. His 
fetters are become the bright tokens of 
the tender mercies of Christ Jesus. For 
have not the things which have happened 
unto him “fallen out unto the progress 
of the Gospel”? Have not his bonds 
been made manifest in Christ throughout 
the whole pretorian guard? Have they 
not made his brethren abundantly bold to 
speak? Therein he rejoices, and will have 
all men to rejoice with him. The apostle 
came not alone into his place of bondage, 
there entered with him ‘an invincible 
agency that changed all things into its 
own likeness, made darkness light and 
weakness mastery, and set the victor’s 
song in the breast of the captive. The 
doors of that house were useless when 
once the power of the Resurrection was 
suffered to pass in. 

He who repeats the discovery of St. 
Paul is with him a witness of the Resur- 
rection. Whoso discovers that “the things 
that happen ” to him are thus falling out 
unto progress is a free man for evermore. 
He is lord over the world. Time and 
chance, joy and desolation, pain and death, 
‘are henceforth what he bids them become; 
he uses them for his purpose; he builds 
them into the fabric of his life. They are 
‘ministers whom he compels to do him 
service. For he has learned the super- 
lative worth of his own spirit, how it is 
more than all kingdoms of the world and 
the glory of them. 

But none can be told that secret who 
have not first been taught another. We 
cannot behold our worth until we have 
looked upon our worthlessness and in the 
cruel vision of that self-knowledge have 
died to all our satisfactions and been 
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buried with the last of our conceits. 
When first the Christ confronts us we 
know him not as a deliverer. He is the 
breaker of our peace, he pierces us with 
arrows, he brings night and tempest upon 
us. He kindles into life our inanimate 
image of Deity, but it is by giving us the 
sense of a God whose countenance is 
turned away, whose eyes are purer than to 
behold us as we are. 

Nevertheless, he who brings the night 
has thereby made possible the day. He 
has prepared our eyes in the one way that 
enables them to receive unblinded the 
Beatific Vision. The Light shineth in 
darkness, but only at its deepest may the 
darkness comprehend it. The’ love of 
God were nothing to us if we deserved 
that love. It is the knowledge that we 
are superlatively unworthy of it and yet 
are become its recipients that makes its 
amazing preciousness and establishes its 
sovereign efficacy. This is the grace of 
Christ whereby we know that while we 
are yet sinners God loves us. By descent 
into the valley of Humiliation we gauge 
the true height of the Delectable Mountains. 
We fall to rise. We are stripped of all 
things that we may inherit the earth. 
Whoso knows himself a being without 
deserts and yet beloved of God finds a 
new worth in himself, and discovers the 
greatness of his own spirit. Herein lies 
the conviction that we are more than 
conquerors, that the world is our servant 
and Time our henchman, and all the spaces 
of Experience, whether of things present 
or of things to come, are our dominion. 

There is a self-esteem which is of nature 
and we have crucified it with Christ; 
there is also a self-esteem which is spiritual 
and with him it isrisenjfromthedead. It 
was sown in dishonour; it is raised in 
glory. It was sown in weakness; it is 
raised in power. Our first confidence is of 
the earth, earthy ; our second is the Lord 
from heaven, AmBRosE BENNETT. 


SPRING HAS COME. 


Lo, the winter is past ; 
The flowers appear on the earth ; 
The time of the singing of birds is come. 

Sprinea has come with its bright sun- 
shine and glorious changing skies. The 
daffodil and the coltsfoot and the primrose 
reflect in various shades the gold which the 
sun showers down upon them, as though 
the earth lit up these little answering 
signals all around to show that she under- 
stood the sun’s great beacon flame, and 
had set about her spring-time work in re- 
sponse to his reassuring message. 

Stirring of new life awakes within us 
to lead us into the fresh and sunny air, to 
sing with the birds and frolic over heath 
and field and lane, to rejoice in the infinite 
promise, the abounding beauty and ten- 
derness with which our Father decks the 
opening year. Spiritual influences speak 
to us in the voice of spring: quickened 
sense of love responds to the loveliness of 
the world. 

If we can find delight in Nature, un- 
tainted by our selfishness, and can glory in 
her wide expanse of fertile field and hill 
without any desire to fence it in for our 
own exclusive use; if we feel a quickened 
beating of the heart as we watch the 
daffodils in the wind, or the violets and 
primroses mingled in the hedges and banks 
without wanting to destroy them; if we love 
the song] of the lark and blackbird, so 
that we should find it impossible to cage 
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them; if we enter into the life of tae 
world and let Nature tell us her story 1m 
her own way; then it is wonderful that 
the more we love her the less do we cling 
to that phase of life of which she is a part. 
The more deeply and unselfishly we feel 
and love the beauty of the natural world 
with keenness of delight in its wayside 
flowers and sunlit clouds, its verdant 
prospects and moorland expanses, the 
more likely shall we be if no harshness of 
dogma or life has dimmed our natural 
vision, to resign this world and its interests 
and with them give ourselves into the 
care of our Father whose beauty we have 
seen in them. If our love of the world 
is such that we would not destroy any of 
its loveliness for the sake of our own 
pomp or individual prosperity, but desire 
thankfully to share its blessings and 
hide none of them from another, then 
this real, deep love of Nature, or, if we 
know its real meaning, love of God in 
Nature, is so great that we shall know 
that all that is best in it will be eternally 
ours, that though we die and the sleep 
receive us, we “shall sleep into everlasting 
waking”; though we leave the world and 
its wonderful beauty all will be always 
ours, if God but look upon us. 

If it be a childish fancy that God looks 
up at us from the primrose and down upon 
us from the stars, that He has planted and 
watered, and matured the daffodils and 
the daisies, it is one of those fancies that 
belongs to the childlikeness which must 
be the way of life of those who can see 
the kingdom of heaven. There is a truth 
in the thought that cannot be expressed 
adequately, and which is often best 
indicated by the language of little 
children. For God fills earth and sky 
with His presence and crowns the year 
with His goodness. He is the life of 
the world, but He is more than this; and 
finding Him in the earth in unutterable 
beauty we shall love it with a more tender 
love that feels the charm of every wood- 
land tree and simple wild flower, and finds 
in the freshness of the growing grass 
glistening in the sun a living delight ; 
but at the same time makes us cease to 
fear death and parting from these things 
of; loveliness and grace, since it helps us to 
know the Father who is ours in life and in 
death, the living God whose children we 
cannot cease to be. 

At Easter we celebrate not alone the 
Festival of Spring in sympathy with the 
best meaning of the early dwellers in our 
land, but also the new life that was in 
Jesus; the old time Festival of Flowers 
and Budding Life in Nature which has 
sprung forth from the darkness and 
apparent deadness of winter, and the new 
life of sonship to God which, in Jesus, 
showed itself in completest grace, after 
the darkness of Gethsemane and Calvary. 
God who crowned the year with His 
goodness crowned man with divinity. 
Man is divine. 

How astranger to the wonders of Nature 
—one coming from a dark and fiowerless 
prison in a desert—brought toa first sight 
of spring and its wonders, would watch the 
growing plant with awful interest—watch 
the first green shoot pierce the soil, the 
dividing and the opening leaves stretching 
upward toward the sun! “ What is its 
meaning ?” Would it not bea great reve- 
lation wher leaves spread and buds ap- 
peared, and then the bud opened and the 
flower came forth in all its fragrance and 
grace? 
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From this thought we may gain some 
faint idea of what might be the rapture of 
some angelic being watching the race of 
men unfolding and spreading over the 
green earth, when, at last, in its season, a 
full and perfect flower revealed the nature 
of the human creation, and, like the golden 
flowers of early spring, gave back a light 
of glory and love answering to the glory 
and love of God which had shone upon 1t, 
and had been the source of its life from the 
first. Well might such an angelic being 
join with the whole choir of the heavenly 
hosts in a song of thanksgiving and 
praise: “Glory to God in the Highest,” 
* Humanity has blossomed : how beautiful 
the fiower !” PriEstLEY PRIME. 


THE NEW ENGLAND DAUGHTER. 


Sitent at the post of service 
Till from out her guarding hands 
Goes the last intrusted dear oue, 
The New England daughter stands. 
Ask not who will teach her courage 
Or the gathering shades dispel ? 
Ask not who her age will lighten ? 
She has done her duty well. 


Sons there are, whose rising fortunes 
In the newer West shine fair : 

They have left the father, mother, 
To the daughter’s tender care. 

Love has passed her by unburdened, 
Prizes she has put aside ; 

But the old home voices call her 
With a summons ne’er denied. 


When the filial tasks are ended, 
There may be a place for her. 

Ah, the still New England homesteads 

» That one lonely life inter! 

She will tend her flowers in summer ; 
And, when winter days are drear, 

In the north wind’s noisy tumult 
Ghostly voices she will hear. 


Up and down the quiet valleys, 

On the hillsides, by the sea, 
Nestling neath the village shade-trees, 
Wait these homes for you and me. 

We can see them as we journey, 
In the darkness gleams their light ; 
And we know of life’s lone triumph 
As we fare on through the night. 
Hpwarp F. Haywarp. 
In the Christian Register. 


Wuen Peter, the impetuous and de- 
monstrative, who could not bear Christ 
to doubt the sincerity of his affection, 
eried, in answer to the question that 
seemed almost cruel, ‘ Lord, Thou knowest 
all things, Thou knowest that I love 
Thee,” Christ’s reply was no assurance 
of trust and sympathy such as Peter’s 
heart must have longed for, but the 
laconic, bare command, “ Feed my sheep.” 
That conversation between Christ and 
Peter epitomised the epistle of St. James. 
It dealt once for all with the fallacy—the 
plea of cowardice, that because we do not 
feel great, beautiful emotions when we 
like, we cannot do right and serve God. 
It made love primarily motive force, If 
the one way toward Pentecost were a way 
of vivid, fiery enthusiasm, many people 
would have a right to say that the quest 
was hopeless. But there is another way, 
the way of enthusiasm not vivid, yet 
dynamic, and it is a way that all can 
tread, fulfiJing m hours of gloom, as 
Arnold says, tasks willed in hours of in- 
sight—on to the clearer revelation and the 
deeper love.—May Kendall, in “‘ Present 
Day Papers.” 
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IS NATURE CRUEL ? 


Srr,—Will you allow me to remind 
your other correspondents under this 
heading that my contention was that 
“Nature ”—in the ordinary sense of that 
term—was not cruel. Whether man be so 
or not, either asa flesh-eater or in other 
respects, is quite another question. I 
therefore do not feel called upon to discuss 
that issue, though I should certainly not 
deny that cruelty, as a human vice, is still 
but too common. Yet it is far less so than 
in former times; indeed, the tendency of 
the present age seems to be rather to an 
almost morbid shrinking from the idea of 
physical pain. EH. G, Bayne-Brrnarp. 

36, Patshull-road, N.W., April 2. 
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CHRISTIANITY, THE RELIGION OF 
THE INCARNATION. 


Str,—If this correspondence had for its 
raison @étre merely a difference of opinion 
between Mr. Lloyd and myself as to 
whether a certain use of a certain term is 
legitimate or not, I should be willing 
enough to let the matter rest where it is— 
even though Mr. Lloyd in his last letter 
has resort to a violent travesty of my 
position ; the letter, considered as a con- 
troversial device, will probably defeat. its 
own end. 

Again, so far as this discussion illus- 
trates once more the age-old struggle be- 
tween the letter and the spirit, its 
significance will not be lost upon, readers 
of Tus Ineurrer, who know which 
killeth, and which giveth life. 

But, unless Iam much mistaken, what 
prompts Mr. Lloyd’s persistent objection 
to my use of the term “ Incarnation” in 
a sense which has the authority of Dr. 
Martineau, and which I believe is be- 
coming more and more general, is some- 
thing quite other than mere philological 
purism ; what seems to offend him is not 
so much the word under discussion as the 
attitude towards Jesus which that word 
implies. I suggest that this is the real 
issue, and I am firmly convinced that it is 
of vital importance to our churches that 
it should be fully understood. In other 
words, I venture to think that what our 
churches have most severely suffered 
from is just the lack of this vivifying 
conception of the Incarnation—that for 
all our oft-expressed belief in ‘the 
humanity of God and the divinity of 
man,” we have largely failed to perceive 
that Christ himself is the supreme proof 
and type of both ; and herein lies—again 
to my thinking—the secret of our scant 
success. 


May I explain this yet a little fartber ?. 


There has been a tendency in Unitarian 
thought to make Christ no more than a 
great ethical and spiritual teacher—not 
the supreme Revelation and Revealer of 
God ; the cémparative disesteem in which 
the Fourth Gospel has been held in our 
ranks—and which, I believe, Dr. Martineau 
deeply regretted—bears testimony to this. 


There has been a tendency to imagine that | 


on the whole we might come to God as 
well apart from, as through Christ. This 
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refusal of a divinely proffered means of 
access—through a unique Personality in 
whom the divine and human elements are 
perfectly mingled—could not but bring 
about its proper calamitous consequences : 
“‘as the branch cannot bear fruit of itself, 
except it abide in the vine; so neither can 
ye, except ye abide in me.” If our move- 
ment, in spite of scholarship and criticism, 
in spite of the high ethical standard of so 
many of its leaders and those who com- 
pose its rank and file alike, has on the 


whole been so little frwitful—if we are— 


lacking in contagious fervour and irre- 
sistible enthusiasm—need we seek farther 
for the cause of phenomena patent to most 
onlookers ? Ubi Christus, ibi Ecclesia; 
there can be no living Church apart from 
the living Christ, the Incarnate Son of 
God, “ for through him we have our 
access in one Spirit unto the Father.” 
March 31. J. WARSCHAUER, | 


BIRMINGHAM UNITARIAN 
TWENTIETH CENTURY CELEBRA- 
TION. 


On Friday evening, March 29, the 
Unitarians of Birmingham celebrated the 
opening of the twentieth century by a 
social gathering in the Town Hall. Not- 
withstanding the unsettled state of the 
weather, there was an attendance of about 
700 or 800 people. The floor of the hall 
was toa large extent cleared of the seats, 
and was used as a reception-room. 

A musical programme, which included 
part-songs by a choir drawn from the 
various churches, occupied part of the 
evening. 

At 9 o’clock there was a pause for the 
delivery of short speeches. Lieut.-General 
Phelps presided, and among those present 
were the Revs. R. A. Armstrong (Liver- 
pool), A. N. Blatchford (Bristol), J. Wood, 
L. P. Jacks, A. A. Charlesworth, A. 
Ryland (hon. secretary), J. C. Street, J. 
B. Higham, and W. J. Clarke; Messrs. J. 
Arthur Kenrick, Charles Harding, Priest- 
ley Smith, T. H. Russell, W. J. Cross, 
P. W. Crosskey, C. Crosskey, Herbert 
New (treasurer), Geoffrey New, Allen 


| Edwards, W.J. B. Tranter, T. K. Scruton, 


H. Payton, EH. Taylor, J. H. Forrester, 
8. S. Woollaston, R. H. Parry, H. E. 


Perry, R. H. Armstrong, and W. Unite. 
A letter of apology was read from the 


Right Hon. William Kenrick, 

The Cuarrman said that it was a great 
occasion, and none of them would see it 
again. ‘To him the contrast between the 
years 1801 and 1901 was an extraordinary 


one. In Birmingham a hundred years ago 


there was violent discord, and chapels 
were burnt. The most illustrious minister 
they ever had—Priestley—had his library 


/burnt and was himself obliged -to live in 


exile in America, A hundred years ago 
it was a great risk to acknowledge oneself 
a Unitarian, but since then great changes. 
have taken place. It is true that they were 
denied the Christian name and Christian 
fellowship, but that was really only a 
ceremonial survival and did not amount to 
much, It would probably dawn upon 
those who used that method of exclusion 
that to pronounce Unitarians non. 
Christians, was to impeach their own 
But speaking apart, he 
said, toleration, friendship and harmony 
are enormously developed since 1801. 
The Rev. R. A. Armstrone, B. 
delivered an address on “The T 
the Twentieth Century.” He 
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owing to the short space of time allotted 
to him he could give but a_ sketchy 
description of that great topic. It seemed 
to him that the theologians of the present 
time can for the most part be ranged or 
divided into four parties. The most pro- 
minent and perhaps the most characteristic 
of these during the latter years of the nine- 


teenth century was the great sacramentarian 


party, who would once more bring the 
religious thought of England under the 
sway of the priests, and which exercised 
its functions through the sacrament. It 
was a remarkable characteristic of the 
times that that view of religion had be- 
come so widely prevalent,land had attracted 
so large a proportion of our people. That 
great and noble Englishman, who lived 
for so long a time in Birmingham— 
Cardinal Newman—was the head of the 
sacramentarian movement in England. 
Cardinal Newman held that all material 
and outward things were comparatively 
unreal, and the only realities were God 
and the soul. Sacramentarianism was to 
Cardinal Newman the only expression of 
spiritual life. The speaker commented, 


however, that the Ritualistic movement of | 


the present time was exactly the opposite of 
Newman’s. We had in the second group, 
he)said, a somewhat provoking school of 
what he might call orthodox Liberalism, 
especially amongst the great Nonconfor- 
mist bodies—a school which endeavoured 
to preserve as far as possible the language 
of the old doctrines, while framing the 
doctrines to fit the thought and the know- 
ledge of the present time. The third 
school was that which called itself 
agnostic, the prince of which was that 
noble man, whose life and letters are now 
known to so many of us—Thomas Henry 
Huxley. In him the confession of ignor- 
ance concerning divine things reached its 
noblest and its best. They saw in him 
the passionate love of truth, the passion- 
ate desire to know, and the passionate 
determination to be true, and never to 
_ profess to know unless he really did know, 
which formed the backbone of manly 
character. In the fourth party they had 
what they might draw together under the 
name of Unitarians. If he had anything 
to say of that school it was that some of 
them failed to recognise the full depth of 
the religious problem. In considering 
which of those was likely to prevail in 
“the little moment of time carved out of 
vast eternity, and called the nineteenth 
century,” he said the result depended 
mainly upon the moral fibre of the 
English people. If on the one hand 
' England was going to be full of the spirit 
of materialism, the love of military 
glitter, and an indifference to the highest 
aspirations which could occupy the human 
mind and soul, then he believed there 
would be a triumph of those sects of the 
comparatively orthodox variety—of the 
- half-hearted sacramentarianism of the 
Ritualists, and the half-hearted liberality 
of the orthodox Nonconformist, with 
among the best minds a great impetus to 
agnosticism, and that the Unitarian form 
of religion would be for a time in abey- 
If, on the other hand, love of 
justice rises to full strength, and might, 
and power, in the breasts of Englishmen, 
if the voice of humanity be heard above 
every other voice in the land, if there be 
a general recognition of the higher 
elements of life, and the aspirations of all, 
¥ then he. believed there was a great and 

“ -Blovansi fature for a: lange, wide, pure, 
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the Town Hall. 


generous theism such as that which 
characterised their own churches at the 
present time. 

The Rev. A, N. Buatcurorp, B.A., 
then delivered a short address on “ The 
Religion of the Twentieth Century.” He 
said that he had apparently been asked to 
fulfil the réle of the prophet, but he did 
not think that the mantle of the Prophet 
Jeremiah had fallen on his shoulders. In 
any forecast of the religion and religious 
life of the future, he thought that they 
were encouraged to take a hopeful view by 
the signs which they are privileged to read 
of the religious life, of the social life, and 
of the national life of our country during 
the century that has passed. He did not 
think that he could do better than con- 
sider what the progress of religion has 
been under the reign of that ever-beloved 
Sovereign, who will be remembered not so 
much as a monarch but as a patron saint, 
Queen Victoria. The speaker thought 
that the example she set and the influence 
she exercised, by which she touched the 
hearts of thousands, was an influence 
which bore closely upon the development 
of the religion of to-day, and also in the 
coming time. He was, he said, pleased to 
give a definition of religion from one who 
is known and respected as the Archdeacon 
of Manchester, Mr. Wilson. He well 
remembered hearing that gentleman tell a 
class that ‘“ Religion consists in caring 
much, and caring always for doing your 
duty.” The speaker ventured to base his 
forecast of the religion of the coming 
century upon that statement. With 
matters that are connected with practical 
life, he was glad to see the fellowship the 
laymen of all churches show in relieving 
the troubles that press so heavily on 
humanity at the present time. He also 
commended those men who apply them- 
selves to the practical redemption of the 
world of sin. Referring to the war 
the Northern and Southern 
States of the United States of America, 
and how feeling ran high at that time, 
the speaker related a somewhat touching 
incident. A corpsof either side found them- 
selves marching in the same direction on 
different banks of the river. In the even- 
ing while encamped opposite each other, 
the sounds of music were wafted across 
the river from the Southern tents, to the 
strains of a well-known Southern war 
song. The Northern drums and trumpets 
replied with an equally well-known march- 
ing song, and so songs were heard until in 
the darkness, floating across the river from 
the Southern tents came that beautiful air, 
“ Home, sweet home.” There was no reply, 
for, said a Northern officer, we did not feel 
like fighting after that. In conclusion, the 
speaker said that he was hopeful for the 
future, for he had confidence in the sound- 
ness and sanity of the moral heart: of the 
nation, and that in the saving of humanity 
there would be the triumph of the religion 
of the twentieth century. 

The Rev. JosepH Woop proposed a 
yote of thanks to the chairman and 


| speakers, and this was seconded by the 


Rev. L. P. Jacks. The musical pro- 
gramme was afterwards resumed. 


UNITED SUNDAY SERVICE. 


The celebration was continued on 
Sunday evening by a United Service in 
All the Unitarian places 
of worship were closed for the occasion, 
and members of the various congregations 


, | were admitted to the Hall by ticket, and 


doors were thrown open to the general 
public at 6.15. The Hall was well filled 
in every part (orchestra excepted), and 
about 2,000 persons were present. The 
service was conducted by the Revs. L. P. 
Jacks, Joseph Wood, and A. A. Charles- 
worth, the lesson being taken from the 
third chapter of Philippians. Hymns 
were sung to well-known tunes, and two 
anthems were sung by the same choir 
that gave their services on the previous 
Friday. Mr. Cotton (Old Meeting) pre- 
sided at the organ, and Mr. Halliby 
(Church of the Messiah) conducted. 

The sermon was preached by the Rev. 
Stoprorp A. Brooxs, and is likely, we 
understand, to be published separately. 
A brief summary appeared in the Birm- 
ingham Daily Post, to which we are 
indebted for the following notes :—We 
look forward, Mr. Brook said, on the 
threshold of an unknown century, and 
strive to imagine what it will be for our 
nation and mankind. We stand like a 
band of colonists on the frontiers of a new 
land, into which we have to enter to 
subdue it to law and civilisation. In the 
desire to press on, one thing we might 
easily forget was the remembrance and 
the reverence of our own country’s noble 
past. Unless we know what we are by 
descent and growth we shall not know 
how to act in new circumstances so as to 
harmonise our acts and theories with the 
genius of the nation. It was owing to 
this want of knowledge of the past, or the 
indifference of it, that so many new 
schemes of social improvement withered. 
We should be intelligent enough to see 
what was permanent in the past, and what 
was transient; and if some of the wise 
things of the past were unfitted for the 
present we should not fling them away 
carelessly, but lay them aside with grati- 
tude and reverence, just as we wrapped 
up a book which we had read, loved, and 
assimilated. Let us respect what was 
valuable, retain in the memory and 
eherish what was true and wise, and 
decline the transitory and false. Let us 
think of the great deeds and noble quali- 
ties displayed by our ancestors. That was 
the kernel of the matter to know the high 
moral qualities of those who lived before 
us, their self-sacrifice, justice, and true 
honest worth, their unfailing courage 
and. their 


and hope in difficulty, 
perseverance in the pursuit of national 
good and freedom. To know and 


love these things, to give them admiration 
and reverence —there was nothing of 
greater power than that to form and de- 
velop a man into noble citizenship in the 
present and for the future. We see as 
we look upon the great doings and lives of 
the past that mere wealth and luxury, big 
commerce and great possessions, clever- 
ness in getting the better of our rivals, 
haughty isolation from other nations, are 
not, as so many think, the greatness of a 
nation, but its decay and its corruption. 
Let us, therefore, resolve to stand fast in 
our private life, and in our lives as citizens 
ees this false poner of Hedi 
a 

our creatness of soul and the ereatness of 
England abides and is secure not in these 
Sitward things, but in the character of 
God Himself, living and abiding in the 
character of our people. Think not of the 
wars and treaties, but of the history of the 
battle of the people for a just and noble 
freedom, for liberty of opinion, of repre- 
sentation, of religion, of individual develop- 
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ment which had never ceased to make its 
way, and which still pressed on to its final 
goal. Aad then draw from our know- 
ledge of it, and apply it for the benefit of 
our fellows. He desired that reverence 
for the past should be part of the temper 
of the soul, but not such reverence as 
retained in it that which neither suited 
the present nor served the interest of the 
future. A mighty movement which would 
deeply engage the whole politics of this 
country was rising slowly into increasing 
force towards the saving of men from pre- 
ventible misery and moral evil, and in this 
it was our duty to prepare ourselves to 
take a practical part. 

The sermon concluded with an aspira- 
tion after simplicity of life, plain living 
and high thinking, which are at the root 
of national greatness and private great- 
ness of character. 


LEICESTER FREE CHRISTIAN 
CHURCH. 


OPENING CEREMONY. 


Tne building scheme which was the out- 
come of a desire on the part of this con- 
gregation to promote their work in a more 
populous part of the town was brought 
to a successful issue on Thursday, 
March 28, when the new church was 
opened under most favourable auspices. 

It may be remembered that the school- 
room was opened in January of last year, 
and the memorial-stone of the church was 
laid by Sir J. T. Brunner, Bart., in the 
following July. The two buildings have 
been most skilfully designed to harmonise 
in the view from Narborough-road, the 
architecture of the school being of a more 
domestic character, while’ the church is 
modified Gothic. 

The church is entered by a spacious 
vestibule, and there are two aisles, designed 
only to be used as passages and not for 
seating; these aisles are divided from the 
nave of the church by a series of columns 
supporting arches, above which are 
clerestory windows. The chancel is 
occupied by carved oak stalls for the 
choir, and on one side of itis the minister’s 
vestry and on the other an organ chamber. 
The stained window in the chancel, repre- 
senting the return of the Prodigal Son, is 
erected to the memory of the late Thomas 
Chattaway, a member of the church from 
its foundation, by his widow and family. 
It is the work of the Morris Company. 
The pulpit, of Burmantoft’s terra-cotta, is 
the generous gift of Mr. Charles Kemp- 
son, A.R.I.B.A., honorary architect of the 
buildings. Two brass tablets have been 
presented by two members of the congre- 
gation to indicate Mr. Kempson’s gift and 
services, and also to commemorate the 
opening services. 

The church will accommodate 300 
persons, is seated with chairs, and lighted 
by electricity. 

The church was opened by Mrs. T. 
Fielding Johnson, in the presence of a 
large congregation. Speaking from the 
chancel, Mrs. Johnson pronounced the 
following words :—‘ I declare this. build- 
ing now open for the worship of Almighty 
God, and I pray that His blessing, and 
the inspiration of His well-beloved Son, 
our Master Jesus Christ, may descend 
and ever more rest upon its ministers and 
people, guiding and illuminating their 


search after the Higher Life, stimulating 
their efforts for the spread of Eternal 
Truth and Righteousness, and filling their 
hearts with love and zeal for the service 
of God and man.” 

The dedicatory service followed imme- 
diately, conducted by the Revs. C. Har- 
grove, H. Gow, J. M. Lloyd Thomas, and 
W. Whitaker. ‘The sermon was preached 
by the Rev. R. A. Armstrong, of Liver- 
pool. . 

The sermon was founded upon the 
Psalmist’s words, “Send out thy light and 
thy truth.” It was a timely plea for 
thoroughness and frankness in the hold- 
ing of truth and in the profession of it. 
Indifferentism, and the various pretexts 
upon which an easy-going tolerance is 
defended, were made the subject of an 
eloquent protest. It was shown that the 
great achievements of the moral and 
religious spirit had been won by men of 
deep convictions. If men were uncertain 
about religious truth, of course they 
could not proclaim it. But the convinced 
were inexcusable if they remained silent. 
The common objection to the fervid 
proselytiser was really based not upon 
doubts as to the duty of seeking con- 
verts, but upon the mistakes of temper 
and feeling which so frequently spoilt 
controversy. This church was dedicated 
to Truth. 


In the evening a public meeting was 
held in the schoolroom. The chair 
was taken by Mr. C. H. Roberts, who 
gave an account of the efforts which had 
led up to the present occasion. The Rev. 
W. Agar, formerly minister of the church, 
was warmly received by his old friends, 
and referred to former experiences there. 
Stirring addresses were delivered by the 
Revs. R. A. Armstrong and C. Hargrove. 
The minister of the congregation (the 
Rev. W. Whitaker) moved, and\ Mr. W. 
Simpson, of the Great Meeting, seconded, 
a vote of thanks to Mr. Armstrong and 
Mr. Hargrove, and this was supported by 
the Rev. J. M. Ll. Thomas, of Nottingham. 

The opening services were continued on 
Sunday, when the Rev. J. Page Hopps 
preached morning and evening to crowded 
congregations. In the morning there were 
not sufficient seats, notwithstanding the 
addition of some 150 chairs, whilst at the 
evening service every standing space was 
occupied, and large numbers were unable 
to gain admission. 8 

In the morning the Great Meeting most 
generously closed their chapel in order to 
assist the novement. 


In the afternoon a Young People’s Ser- 
vice was held, when Miss Edith Gittins 
gave an address. 

The collections on the opening day and 
the following Sunday amounted to £48, 
in addition to which donations were pro- 
mised to the amount of £112. This 
leaves about £1,200 still required to meet 
the cost of the entire scheme, and the 
Committee urgently appeal for the further 
sympathy and support of all Unitarians 
and liberal Christians. 

On Monday evening the President and 
Mrs. C. H. Roberts held a conversazione 
in the school-room, to which a large 
number of friends were invited. During the 
evening a presentation of an illuminated 
address was made to Mr. Kempson, in re- 
cognition of his most valuable services. 

The opening services will be continued 
on Easter Sunday, when the Rev. Dr. G, D. 
Hicks, M.A., will preach, 


PROVINCIAL LETTER. 


NORTH MIDLAND DISTRICT. 


THERE are many signs of promise and 
of growth in the North Midland District 
at the present time. The most cheering 


event that has taken place has been the 


opening of the Free Christian Church at 
Narborough-road, Leicester. It was a 
great occasion—a new and important de- 
velopment in the history of liberal Non- 
conformity in Leicester—and all who were 
present at the opening services must have 
felt cheered and strengthened by them. 
It was a great thing to have Mr. Arm- 
strong as preacher, and merely to see him 
looking so well and so full of noble power 
was something to rejoice and inspirit all 
the congregation. For those who have 
known and looked up to him for years as 
a leader and a friend, his presence and the 
tones of his voice were a benediction to 
the place, and gave to the new building a 
sense of home and peace. In the evening 
there was a large and enthusiastic public 
meeting. The speeches of Mr. Agar, the 
former minister, and Mr. Whitaker, the 
present minister, were particularly im- 
pressive and beautiful. Mr, Agar spoke 
of the history and hard struggles of the 
past, and rightly insisted that much of 
the success to-day was due to the quiet 
earnest work under great difficulties of 


minister and congregation in former days. ° 


Mr. Whitaker spoke of the conduct of 
the work, the unfailing energy and per- 
fect harmony of the congregation, and 
especially dwelt upon the responsibilities 
that were now laid on him and them. 
They had a beautiful church and school 
in a growing district: the instruments 
needful for a large good work had been 
placed in their hands, and it rested with 
them to use them to the uttermost. 
Every one who heard Mr. Whitaker’s 
speech and who knows something of, the 
spirit of the congregation must look for- 
ward to the future of this church with 
strong hope and confidence, It has a 
great opportunity of doing good, and I 
believe that opportunity will be eagerly 
accepted. es 

This letter is written, owing to editorial 
demands, before the opening Sunday ser- 
vices, to be conducted by the Rev. J. Page 
Hopps. It is a fortunate circumstance for 
the Free Christian Church to have ob- 
tained the services of so popular and able 
a preacher. On hearing that Mr. Hopps 
was coming, the Great Meeting Vestry 
decided to close their chapel in the morn- 
ing as a mark of respect to their former 
minister and of good wishes to the new 
church. 

Another development which will have a 
more general effect upon the district at 
large is that a decision has been just taken 
to appoint a district missionary. His 
special work will be the supervision of the 
congregations at Ilkeston and Burton, and 
the organising of the lay-preaching power 
of the district. The High Pavement and 
Great Meeting congregations have each 
promised £50 a year for three years 
towards the salary of such a minister, and 
help, amounting to £26, has been promised 
from other friends in the district. It may 
be remembered that a few years ago this 
scheme was strongly urged upon us by Dr. 
Brooke Herford and Mr. Bowie. At that 
time it was found impossible to raise the 
money. Now, however, the money has. 
been raised, and with comparative ease 
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and rapidity. The British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association are prepared to 
generously assist with a grant of £100 a 
year, so that our financial position is 
secured. Negotiations are now in progress 
with an experienced and able minister, 
and it is hoped that in a few weeks an 
appointment may be made. When it is, 
there is every reason to believe that the 
Ilkeston and Burton congregations will be 
- much strengthened and increased, and 
that some new life and work will be 
brought into the district. 

It is also a matter for sincere satisfac- 
tion \that Boston has now once again a 
settled minister of its own. Rather more 
than a year ago the chapel at Boston was 
re-opened by the efforts of the Central 
Postal Mission, at the initiative of Miss 
Tagart and Miss Florence Hill. The 
North Midland Association assisted them 
by granting £15 towards the expenses, 
and now that a minister has been found 
in the person of the Rev. W. Stoddart, 
they have made a grant at the rate of £20 
a year. The report of the numbers 
attending services is very encouraging, 
and the Central Postal Mission is to be 
heartily congratulated on the success of 
its efforts. 

Another cause for encouragement has 
been the appointment of the Rev. J. M. 
Lloyd Thomas to the important congrega- 
tion of the High Pavement Church, 
Nottingham, and the impression which he 
has made upon the town even during the 
short time of his ministry. The ministers 
of that congregation have almost always 
been men of singular power and leaders 
in the district. The removal of the Rev. 
W. E. Addis to Oxford gave us not only 
a sense of private but of public loss. 
In him Nottingham had not only a great 
scholar, but a deep religious influence. 
We are glad to feel that Mr. Thomas 
gives promise of being a worthy successor, 
and that he is already increasing and 
strengthening his congregation. 

The Mansfield congregation also has 
much improved under the ministry of 
Mr. Fripp. It has long had the reputa- 
tion of being one of the strongest and 
most united churches of those in the 
smaller towns of the district, and under 
Mr. Fripp’s ministry it is quite certain 
that that reputation will be justified and 
increased. : 

Most of the other congregations in the 
district remain much as they were. In 
small towns like Belper or Newark it is 
hardly to be expected that striking pro- 
gress will be made. But we cannot 
measure the good work being done, nor 
estimate the devotion and energy of 
ministers in little towns or villages by 
considering the progress which takes 
place. Mr. Wicksteed, in his Essex Hall 
Lecture, warned us against the modern 
tendency to measure everything by pro- 
gress. To seek rather than to find, to 
press on rather than to rest, to strive 
rather than to enjoy, in this he sees both 
the strength and the weakness of modern 
life. We are filled with thoughts of im- 
provement rather than with thankfulness 
for the blessings that we have. We think 
of God rather as a Nature to be discovered 
and understood than as a Being to be 
enjoyed and worshipped. That tendency 
is exemplified even in such a matter as 
the estimate of work done in small 
churches. It is delightful to see progress, 
it is good to desire it, but it is not the 
only standard by which the earnestness 
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and worth of a minister or a congregation 
can be judged. In large towns progress 
ought to be expected, but in small towns 
it is enough to earn our respect and grati- 
tude for the ministers if a few characters 
are strengthened, a few lives cheered, and 
if men are true under adverse conditions 
and persecution to the faith that is in 
them. Such work does not show much 
result, it may not show any progress, but 
it is work which is at least as hard and 
often much more trying than the work of 
a minister in large towns. Such work we 
are confident is being done in many little 
churches, both in this district and in all 
the others throughout the country. 


H. Gow. 


NEWS FROM THE CHURCHES. 
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[Notices and Reports for this Department should 
be as brief as possible, and be sent in by Thursday 
Morning. ] 

——- = 

Bolton: Bank-street and Halliwell-road.— 
The annual report of the congregation is an en- 
couraging document, and shows a vigorous condi- 
tion of life. The number of seatholders is 414, a 
gain of 118 in five years. In addition to the work 
at Bank-street, which has been well sustained, the 
new Mission at Halliwell-road has been established 
with remarkably satisfactory results. A report and 
balance-sheet of the Mission are given, and the 
Committee congratulate all connected with the 
Mission upon being able to show such satisfactory 
proofs of progress after their first year’s work. 
£831 73. 8d. was raised by the Bank-street con- 
gregation for the purchase and equipment of the 
premises for the Mission. The average adult 
attendance at the Halliwell-road Sunday evening 
services for the year has been 69, of scholars at the 
afternoon school for some time past 114. The 
congregational roll of subscribing members num- 
bered 66, and after paying all working expenses, 
exclusive of the ministry, which is supplied from 
Bank-street, the Rev. E. S. Hicks, B.A., assistant 
minister, being in charge, a balance of £36 19s. 4d. 
remained, most of which has been transferred to a 
fund for the purchase of the ground-rent. At the 
annual spring soirée of Bank-street congregation, 
held on Tuesday, March 26, Mr. John Lawson, J.P., 
presided, and addresses were given by the Chairman, 
the Rev. M. R. Scoct, of Ainsworth, und the Rev. 
C. J. Street, M.A., LL.B., senior minister. There 
was a large attendance, and a good spirit pervaded 
the proceedings. 

Bolton District Sunday School Union.— 
The first quarterly meeting was held at Unity 
Church, Bolton, on Saturday, March 30, and was 
well attended by teachers and delegates of the 
neighbouring churches.’ Tea was provided at five, 
and afterwards a lecture was delivered by the Rev. 
Charles Peach, of Manchester, on “The Holiday 
Home at Great Hucklow, in Derbyshire.” Mr. 
Peach dwelt upon the important work which the 
holiday home movement was doing by affording an 
opportunity to many children living in our great 
manufacturing centres, of enjoying some of the 
finest air and most beautiful country in England at 
avery small cost, and urged teachers to make the 
slight sacrifice of time that was necessary in order 
to give their scholars some short respite from the 
dust and air of city life. The lecture, which was 
highly interesting and instructive, was copiously 
illustrated by limelight views of the Hucklow 
district. About the conclusion of the proceedings 
a collection was taken on behalf of the home 
amounting to £2. 

Bury.—The April Calendar of Bank-street Chapel 
contains the following note :—‘ Rey. Thomas Brad- 
dock’s Portrait.—A very interesting memento of 
the first minister of Silver-street Chapel has been 
recently hung on the walls of the vestry. A former 
member of this congregation happened to discover 
a silhouette of Mr. Braddock in a small oval frame. 
This was borrowed from the owner and carefully 
photographed ; and in order to reproduce the 
features of the original, Mr. J. W. Elliott has 
executed a fine pencil drawing enlarged from the 
black silhouette. The photograph and the drawing 
are now framed together as one picture, for which 
the congregation is indebted to one of the trustees. 
{t is surprising how little is known of Mr. Braddock. 
He was born in 1695, and was assistant to the Rev. 
Edward Rothwell, the founder of the old Dundee 
Chapel, which was opened Aug. 5,1712, In 1729 
Silver-street Chapel was founded, and until the 
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death of Mr. Rothwell, in 1731, there was a joint 
pastorate, each minister officiating alternately at 
Dundee and Bury. After Mr. Rothwell’s death, 
Mr, Braddock confined his services to Bury. The 
inscription on his tomb in our chapel-yard is as 
follows :—‘ Here lies the remains of the Rev. 
Thomas Braddock, who was fifty years Minister of 
a dissenting congregation in this place. His faithful 
services are still remembered by his beloved 
people, and by them tho’ dead he still speaketh. 
He dyed Novr. 13th, 1770. Aged 75,’ It would 
be a most fortunate thing if silhouettes or portraits 
could be secured of Mr. Braddock’s successors, Mr. 
Hughes and Mr. Allard; or of his colleague Mr. 
Rothwell. If a history of our chapel be ever 
written, this portrait of Mr. Braddock will naturally 
find a place in it.” 

Hale.—On Monday, March 18, the annual busi- 
ness meeting of the congregation was held in the 
larger schoolroom, the Rev. T. Robinson in the 
chair. The attendance, consisting of members of 
the congregation, and parents of Sunday scholars, 
was large, filling the schoolroom. The statement 
of the treasurer (Miss Valentine) showed a healthy 
state of chapel finances, with considerably increased 
anpual subscriptions. The secretary (Mr. R. H. 
Wolff) gave an account of the year’s work done in 
connection with the chapel, choir, Sunday-school, 
Band of Hope, evening classes, and Cricket Club, 
all which institutions he reported as in a healthy 
and flourishing condition. He said that owing to 
removals from the district there had been a loss of 
six seatholders, but, on the other hand, during the 
year twelve new seatholders had taken sittings, 
representing an addition of seventeen attendants 
at the services. The Sunday-school, owing to a 
case of fever at the schoolhouse, had been closed for 
eight weeks in December and January, nevertheless 
when reopened the school had shown not the 
slightest diminution in numbers or efficiency. The 
Band of Hope, also interfered with by the fever 
scare, had resumed its meetings with slightly 
increased membership. Altogether there existed 
an excellent tone and spirit of harmony on the 
part of those connected with the congregation and 
schools. The Rev. T. Robinson then gave a detailed 
account of a special mission he had conducted in 
connection with the lowest stratum of the adult 
village population. arly in October he had been 
grieved to see unattached loiterers, and yet more 
shocked to see young men and old turned out of 
the public-house at the afternoon closing time— 
some of them intoxicated. He had gone out 
repeatedly and addressed these men, and had 
invited them to come to him for a comfortable 
afternoon in the restored old schoolroom ; and 
helped by Messrs. W. Hall (harmonium), Ed. 
Faulkner, and T, Clarke, he bad held services, with 
cheerful and encouraging addresses founded on the 
lives of men who had raised themselves by their 
own efforts. These services had been held, without 
intermission, throughout the winter, and had been 
attended by just the sort of men it was desirable to 
win and influence—of all ages, from eighteen to 
sixty years. Altogether about forty men had been 
gatheredinon different Sundays,the average attend- 
ance being slightly over eleven. Mr. Robinson 
spoke warmly of the difference in bearing of these 
men towards him as he passed to and froin the 
village and received their friendly greetings, and of 
the inspiration the work had been to himself and 
his faithful coadjutors. Votes of thanks to Miss 
Wolff and Miss Simpson for their help with refresh- 
ments, and to Mr, Mossop (the organist) and Miss 
M. Nicholson for their help with the musical part 
of the evening, brought a very encouraging meeting 
to a close. 

Harrogate.—A course of four lectures has just 
been concluded in Harrogate. The lecturers were 
the Revs. A. Chalmers, C. Hargrove, E. Ceredig 
Jones, and H. Rawlings, the subjects being 
“The Apostles’ Creed,” ‘‘ What must I do to be 
Saved ?”’ “ The Impregnable Rock of Unitarianism,” 
and “The Unity of God and the Unity of Man- 
kind.” The audiences were not large, but those 
who attended the lectures were keenly interested, 
and several expressed their desire for still further 
courses, or services. At the conclusion of the lec- 
tures by the Rev. E. C. Jones and H. Rawlings, 
questions were asked. On Tuesday (March 26) a 
hearty vote of thanks was accorded to all the 
ministers for their valuable and enlightening 
addresses, which had been most highly appreciated. 
The Committee of the Harrogate Free Library has 
kindly permitted Tax InquirEr to be placed weekly 
in the reading-room. 

Hull.—The Rev. E. W. Lummis, M.A., closed his 
ministry of Park-street Church on Sunday last, 
when he preached his farewell ‘sermon, prior to his 
departure for Warrington. At the conclusion ef 
the evening service, Mr. S. Harris and Mr. W. B 
Holmes expressed the regret felt by all connected 
with the church at his removal, and their good 
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wishes for his future career. The three years of 
Mr, Lummis’s ministry have stimulated the church 
to greater earnestness and activity, and have been 
productive of much good work, 

Kirkealdy,—The annual soirée was held in the 
church on Wednesday, March 27, when the occasion 
was taken to present a testimonial to the Rev. 
A. E. Parry, on his leaving for Liscard, and as a 
mark of appreciation of his work in Kirkealdy. 
There was a large attendance, including a number 
of Edinburgh friends, After tea the President took 
the chair, and was supported by the Revs. A. E. 
Parry, R. B. Drummond, B.A., Edinburgh, and 
J. Forrest, M.A., Glasgow. The Rev. R. B, Drum- 
mond said he wished to join in the expressions of 
regret he had heard from various quarters at the 
loss of Mr. Parry. Ee had known him for a lung 
time, and knew the good work which he had done. 
He had, with the assistance of his congregation, 
made the cause respected in Kirkealdy, and had 
very ably assisted in the establishing of a new 
church building of their own. His removal would 
be felt as a great loss, not only by Kirkcaldy, but by 
the Scottish Unitarian Church generally. The 
chairman paid a warm tribute to the work and 
influence of Mr. Parry. There was no one but was 
forced to admit the assistance he had given to the 
spread of a robust spirit in the Unitarianism of 
Scotland. While they all regretted his Jeaving, they 
wished him all success and happiness at Liscard, 
and felt sure he would continue the good work he 
had begun at Kirkcaldy, He closed by asking Mr. 
Parry to accept eighteen volumes, including the two 
already published of the ‘“ Encyclopedia Biblica,” 
along with a purse of sovereigns, and a clock and 
ornaments for Mrs. Parry. Mr. Parry acknowledged 
the gifts with much feeling. It was a very painful 
occasion for him for many reasons, but his regrets 
were lessened by his conviction that the church was 
in as good a position as ever it had been. A pioneer 
church could not expect a large membership roll. 
The church, though small, stood for principles, 
which were winning their way throughout the 
whole world. He concluded by again thanking 
them for their kindness, and observed that he had 
an excellent curate in his wife, who desired to join 
him in all his expressions of gratitude. The Rev. 
J. Forrest also spoke, and an excellent pro- 
gramme of music and recitation was much enjoyed, 
the proceedings terminating with the singing of 
“Auld Lang Syne.” On Sunday afternoon Mr. 
Parry was made the recipient of a beautiful present, 
consisting of eight volumes of the ‘ Temple 
Classics,” from the scholars of the Sunday-school. 

London: Bermondsey.—A meeting of the 
Bermondsey congregation was held last Sunday at 
the close of the evening service, to take leave of 
Mr, E. Howard, who has finished work among them. 
In the course of a short address, Mr. Howard said 
that he did not wish the congregation, with whom 
for five months he had been in such sympathetic 
relations, to be under the impression that he had 
deserted his post on account of its difficulties or for 
any flimsy reason, When he cameon Nov. 1 it had 
been decided to discontinue the services, and he 
volunteered to take charge of the work until the 
end of March, the London District Unitarian 
Society promising a grant towards the incidental 
expenses until that time, It was thoroughly under- 
stood that it was an experiment, and at the end of 
the five months’ trial he was to be free to leave and 
the London District equally free to withdraw their 
aid. This, after a review of all the circumstances, 
and of the progress made they decided to do, and 
therefore by their action his tenure of office came 
to an end. When it was known that he was leaving, 
he was asked to remain on by the trustees of the 
chapel, and also by the London and Provincial 
Assembly, both of whom offered to guarantee the 
necessary funds to carry on the work. But under 
all the circumstances he did not care to reconsider 
his decision to go and make another start under a 
different organisation. In addition to this he 
thought that his leaving would clear the way for a 
larger scheme of work, impossible with the present 
facilities and resources. They had been disappointed 
in some of their efforts, but in many ways very 
substantial progress had been made, When he 
came the first evening the church was dirty and 
dingy; that evening it was light, warm, and 
comfortable to worship in. He had _ been told 
that the services were as earnest, hearty, and 
helpful as ever they had been, The congregation, 
although not large, was, he was assured, quite 
double what it had been recently, and with only 
one service on Sunday instead of two, the collec- 
tions had doubled in amount in comparison with 
last year, The Sunday-school had largely in- 
creased in numbers as well as order and efficiency, 
and he had succeeded in getting a good library 
together of over 150 volumes of suitable books, 
which were greatly in demand. Mr. Harris, the 
superintendent of the Band of Hope, told him that 


they were more prosperous than for some years 
past. A Boys’ Club had been established. and had 
been so successful that starting in December with 
six members, they had now nearly 100 names on 
the books, with an average attendance of sixsy-five. 
Early in the New Year they had to refuse to admit 
new members, and had turned away as many as 
fifteen applicants for membership in one evening. 
He thought he might fairly say that the whole 
ouclook was considerably brighter than it had been 
for some time past. To all who had done so much 
in the several departments in the choir, school, 
Band of Hope, boys’ club, and church work, and 
especially to his friend Mr. Huxstead, who, Sundays 
and week-days, had never spared himself, Mr. 
Howard expressed his grateful thanks. Mr. Callem, 
in a sympathetic speech, moved a resolution of 
thanks to Mr. Howard for his helpful ministry, and 
this, after being seconded by Mr. A. H. Crocker and 
supported by Mr. Percy Pain and Mr. G. Osborne, 
was heartily carried. Mr, Howard, in responding, 
said that the best thanks that the congregation 
could render to him would be to throw themselves 
heartily into the church work and bring back into 
vigorous life a useful movement which he had done 
his best to save from extinction, The services 
during April will be conducted by Mr, R. S. Fraser, 
who will give addresses on “ The Angel Heart of 
Man,” “The Soul’s Awakening,” “ Reunion in the 
Hereafter,” and ‘‘ Man’s Duty Here.” 

London: Essex Churech.—There will be service 
on Good Friday morning at 11, conducted by the 
Rev. Frank K. Freeston, On Haster Sunday even- 
ing Stainer’s “ Daughter of Jairus”’ will be given in 
the church, 

London: Wood Green.—Members of Unity 
Hall figured prominently at Trinity Hall on Satur- 
day evening last, in connection with a Welsh charity 
concert on behalf of the fund for the relief of the 
distressed women and children affected by the 
Penrhyn Quarry dispute. The chairman was the 
Rey. T. Wynne-Jones (Wesleyan), supported by our 
own venerable minister at Wood Green (the Rev. 
Dr. Mummery), Councillor Marlow Reed, and other 
local celebrities. The principal singers were the 
famous Bethesda Male Voice Choir, consisting of 
twenty-two quarrymen, and the concert was a great 
success, 

Manchester: Moss Side.—A sale of work was 
held on Wednesday, March 27, organised by the 
Ladies’ Sewing Society and the Young Women’s 
Social Union. It was opened by Mrs. Talbot, wife 
of the Town Clerk of Manchester, and in declaring 
the sale of work open, and wishing it and the church 
every success, she made a most inspiring and helpful 
speech, which will be long remembered by all who 
were privileged to hear it. In the evening a suc- 
cessful Café Chantant was held. The proceeds, 
amounting to nearly £80, were to form the nucleus 
of a fund for a new organ to be placed in the 
beautiful new church, now nearing completion. 
The fourteenth anniversary was held on Sunday, 
March 31, when the Rev. H. Enfield Dowson was 
the preacher. The collections amounted to £21. 

Scarborough.—On Thursday, March 28, in con- 
nection with the Forward Movement, the Rev. J. 
Morgan Whiteman conducted a devotional service 
in the Westborough Church. He preached a 
powerful sermon, based on Hebrews, chap. 12, 
verse 42, saying that the true reason why so few 
people cared to live the Christian life: was not due 
to intellectual difficulty but moral difficulty ; 
they were not prepared to sacrifice their own 
particular ‘besetting sin,’ which would be 
incompatible with a true Christian life. On Friday 
night, March 29, a social gathering was held in the 
schoolroom, The Rev. E. Rattenbury Hodges 
(Newark) took the chair, and in his opening remarks 
gave a few hints as to what he thought would con- 
duce to promote true Christian fellowship in a 
church, Mrs, Rawlings (York) gave an interesting 
and instructive address un Sunday-school work in 
different parts of the country. Mrs. Cooke spoke 
of the prejudice against Unitarianism among those 
who were in many cases ignorant of our views. 
Miss C. A, Wurtzburg addressed a few words of 
hopeful confidence for the future, while Messrs. 
Buxton and Kettle were also optimistic with 
regard to the future. The attendance at the 
social and the last two services of the 
Forward Movement have been very small owing 
to the severe weather, but it seems to have 
awakened a spirit of enthusiasm among the mem- 
bers, which will not die out because the official 
programme has been completed. The keynote of 
all the speeches on Friday was ‘ Forward” in all 
things tending to the spiritual and intellectual 
health of the church. 

Shrewsbury.—On Monday last the closing meet: 
ing of the winter session of the Band of Hope, in con- 
nection with the High-street Church Sunday-school 
was held, In the unavoidable absence of the Presi- 
dent, the minister (the Rey. J. C. Street) presided, 


There was a large attendance of members and 
friends. A programme of songs, recitations, and 
instrumental music was most creditably rendered, 
and the evening was greatly enjoyed. 

Stockport.—The annual meeting was held on 
Monday last, Mr. Leonard New, warden, in the 
chair, The officers of the church were duly elected. 
On the intimation that some £300 or £400 would 
have to be spent on re-facing and repairing the out- 
side stonework of the church, cleaning and decorating 
the interior, andcleaning and decorating the Sunday- 
school, a member of the Vestry proposed that a 
subscription-list should be started for the purpose, 
to which he would give £10. Other similar sums 
were promised, and £50 from the treasurer ; and iu 
a few minutes the promises amounted to over £100, 
leaving no doubt that the sum required would be 
duly raised as soon as other members of the church 
had been appealed to. The Rey, B. C. Constable 
gave his annual address, in which he referred to the 
usual events during the past year, and the success 
of a newly-organised “ social meeting,” composed 
of ladies who had not been previously connected 
with any society belonging to the church. Meetings 
had been held every month, with an average attend- 
ance of about thirty ; much useful work had been 
done, and the meetings had been much enjoyed. 
He also referred to the good attendances at the 
series of special services on ‘‘ Music and Religion,” 
the memorial service on the death of the Queen, 
the East Cheshire ‘‘ Forward Movement ” services, 
the flourishing condition of the Sunday-school, the 
successful flower service and harvest service in the 
schools, and the energetic and successful work of 
the School Auxiliary Society. During the year 
seventeen new members had been added to the 
church, in addition to nine young people from the 
Sunday-school, and to all these he desired to offer a 
most hearty welcome on behalf of the church, 
Through additional necessary expenditure the 
accounts showed an adverse balance ; but it was 
resolved to meet this by the subseription-list 
already referred to. 


ABERYSTWYTH 


(‘‘ The Biarritz of Wales ’’) 


Is highly recommended for invalids. It possesses the most 
equable temperature, its shore being swept by the Gulf 
Stream and the S.W. breezes of the Atlantic. ‘he drain- 
age is perfect, and the town is supplied with the purest 
water from Plynlimmon. The late Sir James Clarke, M.P., 
says: “A fortnight in Aberystwyth is equivalent to a 
month’s residence in most watering places.’ Guides on 
application to the Town Clerk. ; 


ESTABLISHED 18651. 


BIRKBECK BANK 


Southampton Bldngs., Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 
CURRENT ACCOUNTS 
© # onthe minimum monthly balances, 2 ° 
/, when not drawn below £100, 6 I, 
DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS 


AS /, on Deposits repayable on demand. 2 F vA 


STOCES AND SHARES 
Stocks and Shares purchased and sold for customers. 


The BIRKBEOK ALMANAOK, with full particulars, 


pt fr 
Prive gy FRANCIS RAVEZNSOROIT, Manager 
Telephone No. & Holborn. = : 
Telegraphts Adsrevs: “BIRKBECK, LONDON.” 


ANTED, immediately, an  expe- 
rienced NURSE to take charge of two 
motherless children (ages 8 months and 8 years) 
residing with their grandmother. An active and 
companionable person preferred, Write, stating 
salary, references, &e., to Mrs, WICKSTEBD, 28, 
Oliver-grove, South Norwood. 


~ 


BIRTHS. oh. 


Parry—On the Ist April, at Kirkcaldy, to A, 
Ernest and Mary Parry, a son. 


DEATHS. 


Aaate—On the 24th March, at 29, Finsbury Park- 
road, London, after a short illness, John, eldest 
son of John Agate, formerly of Dover, in his 
41st year. No cards, ; 

Buake—On the Ist April, at Bridge, South 
Petherton, Somerset, William Blake, in his 
86th year. Funeral Thursday, wh 

GrissRookK—On the 30th March, at 7, Dunstan- 
road, East Dulwich, Sarah Jane Grisbrook, 
aged 66, ae 


“ApRin 6, 1901. 
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Oar CATENDAR.: 


a 
SUNDAY, April 7, 


nl 


te It is requested that notice of anyalteration 


in the Calendar be sent to the Publisher not 


‘later than Thursday Afternoon. 


Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 
Rev. Freperic ALLEN, 11 4.m., Boys’ 
Brigade Church Parade Service, “The New. 
Life,” and 7 p.m., ‘‘ Immortality.” 

Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra-road, 
11 aAm., and 7 p.m., Rev. F. W. Staney. 

Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley-rd., West 
Oroydon,114.M.and7P.m., Rev. J. Pace Hoprs. 

Deptford, Church-street, 11.15 a.m. and 6.30 P.m., 
Rev. A. J. MarcHanr. 

Essex Church, The Mall, Notting-hill-gate, uW AM., 
Rev. Frank K. Friusron and Rev. N. ANDER- 
ton, B.A. Morning Communion. 7 P.M., 
Choral Service, ‘“‘ The Daughter of Jairus,”’ 
the late Sir J. Stainer. + 

Forest-gate, corner of Dunbar-road, Upton-lane, 
11 a.m. and 6.30 p.m., Rev. H. W. Perris. 

Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham-place, 
11 a.M. and 7 P.m., Rev. R. H. U. Buoor. 

Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, Rev. Epcar 
Dapiyy, 11.15 a.m., “An Easter Sermon,” and 
7 p.m, “Isaiah of Jerusalem.” 

Highgate Hill, Unitarian Christian Church, 11 a.m, 
and 7 p.m., Mr. T, ELLior. 

Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 a.m. 
and 7 P.M., Rev. G. Dawxzs Hicks, M.A., Ph.D. 


Kentish Town, Clarence-road, N.W., 11 a.m. and | 


7 P.M, Rev. ALEXANDER FaRQUHARSON. Morn- 
ing, “Is Man Immortal?” 
is Easter ?” 


Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 a.m. and 7 p.m., Rev. J. E. | 


STRONGE. 

Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church High-street, 
11 a.m. and 7 P.m., Rev. W. CHyNOoWETH PopE, 

Little Portland-street Chapel, 11.15 a.m., and 
and 7'P.M., Rev. H. 8. Perris, M.A. 

Mansford-street Church and Mission, Bethnal Green, 
‘3.15 p.M., Mr. A. THompson, and 7 P.M., Rev. 
‘Harowp Ryxerv. 

Peckham, Avondale-road, 11 a.m, and 6.30 P.m., 
Rev. G. CARTER. 


- Plumstead, Common-road Unitarian Church, rei A.M, | 


and 6. 30 P.M., Rev. L. JENKINS JONES. 
Richmond, Free Church, Ormond-road, 11,15 a.m, 
and 7 p.m., Rev. S. FARRINGTON. 
Stepney-Green, College Chapel, 11 a.m., P. W. 


Amus, F.R.S.L,, and 7 p.m., Miss F. Hint, “ The | 


Gospel of Peace.” Collection for the S. African 
Women and Children’s Distress Fund. 

Stoke Newington, The Green, 11.15 a.m. and 7 P.m., 
Rev. W. Woopine, B.A. 

Stratford, West Ham-lane Unitarian Church, 11 a.m. 
Rey. T. E. M. Epwarps, and 6.30 P.m., Mr. 
A. B. MIDLAne. 

Wandsworth, Unitarian Christian Church, East-hill, 
11 a4.mM. and 7 P.m., Rev. W. G. Tarrant, B.A, 

Wood Green, Unity Hall, 11 a.m. and 7 p.m., Rev. 

_ Dr, Mummery, 


Daa 
PROVINCIAL, 


Baru, Trim-street Chapel, 11 a.m. and 6,30 P.m., 
Rev. JoHN McDoweEit. 

BeprorpD, Library (side room), 11.15 a.m., Rev. 
ROWLAND HILL. 

Buackroou, Banks-street, North Shore, 10.45 a.m, 
and 6.30 p.M., Rev. Davip Davis. 

Buiackroot, Unitarian Church, Masonic Hall, South 
Shore, 11 and 6.30, 

Boortz, Free Church Hall, Stanley- road, 11 a.m, 
and 6.30 P.m., Rev. J. Morey Mixts, 

BouRNEMOUTH, Unitarian Church, West-hill- road, 
ll a.M.and 7 p.m., Rev, C. C. Con. 

paseo Chapel- -lane Chapel, 10.30 a.m. and 

6.30 2.M., Rev. E, Cerzpia Jonys. 

Briguron, Christ Church (Free Christian), New-rd., 
North-st.,11 and 7 P.m., Rev. H. M. Livens. 

Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 11 a.m, and 
7 p.m,, Rev. G. STREET. 

CantErsury, Ancient Chapel, Blackfriars, 11 a.m., 

; Mr. C. A. Grvever. 

| Deat and Watmer, Free Christian Church, High- 

st., 11 a.M.and 6.30 p.m., Rev. T. SHAKSPEARE, 

Dover, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 11 a.m, 
and 6.30P.m., Rev. S. Burrows. 

EastBouRng, Gildridge Hotel, 11 4.m.and 6.30 P.M, 
Rev. G, St. Carr. ‘ ; 

GuiuprorD, Ward-street Church, 11 a.m. and 
6,30 p.m., Rev. E. 8. Lana Buckiann. 

HorsHaM, Free Christian Church, Worthing-road, 

 11a.m,and 6,30 P.M,, Rev. J, J, Marre, 


Own | 


by. 


Evening, ‘“ What | 


Leerps, Mill Hill, 10.45 a.m, and 6.30 p.m, Rev. C, 
Harcrove, M.A. 

LiscarD, Memorial Church, Manor-road, 11 a.m. 
and 6.30 p.m., Rev. A, Ernest Parry, 

LiyeRPooL, Ancient Chapel’ of Toxteth, 11 a.m, 
and 6.30 p.m., Rev. J. Harwoop, B.A, 

Liverroon, Hope-street Church, 11 a.m. and 6.30 

* p.M,, Rev. R. A, ARMstRONG, B.A. 

Liverpoon, Ullet-road Sefton Park, 11 a.m and 
6.30 P.M., Rey. Dr. KLEIN, 

MANCHESTER, Strangeways, 10.30 a.m. and 6,30 
P.M., Rev. W. R. SHANKS, 

Newerort, Isle of Wight, 11 4.mM.and 6.30 p.m., Rev. 
CremEnt EH. PIKE. 

OxrorD, Manchester College, 11.30 a.m., Rev. C. B. 
Urron, B.A., B.Se. 

Portsmours, General Baptist Chapel, St. Thomas- 
street, 6.45 p.m., Mr. THomas Bonp. 

PortsmourH, High- street Chapel, 11 a.m and 
6.45 P.M., Mr. G. Cosrns Prior. 

RocuDAteE, Blackwater-street, 10.30 a.m., and 6.30 
P.M., Rey. T. P. SpeDDING. 

SCARBOROUGH, Westborough, 10.45 a.m. and 7 P.M., 
Mr. W. L. Sonroreper, B.A., of Manchester 
H.M.C. Communion Service. 

SipmouTH, Old Meeting, High-street, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 p.m., Rev. W. AGAR. 

SEVENOAKS, Bessell’s Green, The Old Meeting House, 
11 a.m., Rev. R. C. Dendy. Stables in the 
grounds 

SourHEND, Unitarian Church Darnley-road, 11 a.m. 
(Children’s Service), and 6.30 p.m., Mr. Drar. 

SovurHrort, Portland-street Church, 11 a.m, and 
6.30 p.m., Rev. C. H. WELLBELOVED. 

Torquay, Unity Hall, Lower Union-street, 11 a.m. 
and 6.30 p.m., Rev. A. E. O’Connor. 

TUNBRIDGE WELLS, Mechanics’ Institute, Dudley- 
road, 11 a.m. and 6.30 P.M. 

York, St. Saviourgate Chapel, 11 a.m. and 6.30 
P.M., Rev, H. Rawuines, M.A. 


eee neers 


IRELAND. 
Dustin, Stephen’s Green West, 12 noon, and 
7 P.M., Rey. G. H. Vance, B.D. 
WARRENPOINT co. Down, Unitarian Church, Dro- 
more-road,12 Noon, Rev. W. E. Mzttong. The 
attendance of visitors cordially invited. 


pi AS, 


Care Town, Free Protestant (Unitarian) Church, 
Hout-street, 6.45 p.m., Rev. R, BALMFORTH. 
Sypyey, N.S.W., The Australian Church, I.0.0.F. 

Temple, 11 a.m. and 7 P.m., Rey. G. WALTERS. 


AE ee EE, 


GOOD FRIDAY. 


Essex Church, 11 a.m., Rev. Frank K, FREESTON. 
Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11,15 a.m., Rev. 
Epcar DaPLyn. 


ENTRAL POSTAL MISSION RELI- 
GIOUS CONFERENCE at COLLEGE 
CHAPEL, STEPNEY-GREEN, E,, SUNDAY, 
April 7th; at Five o’clock. Subject, ‘‘ Brotherhood 
and the Home Life.” Opened by Miss FLORENCE 
HILL. 


OUTH-PLACE ETHICALSOCIRETY, 

SOUTH-PLACE, FINSBURY.—April 7th, 

at 11.15 a.m., HERBERT BURROWS, “ The Nine- 

teenth Century.—Poetry: Its Message to the 
Century.” 


ULPIT SUPPLY.— The Rev. 
AMOS, 76, South-street, Greenwich, S.E. 


je Mae S) MEAD DOMESTIC MIS- 
SION, BRISTOL. 


D. 


The post of MISSIONARY is about to: become 
VACANT, Applications should be addressed to 
the Hon. Sec., Rev. Dr. WanrscHaurR, Oakfield, 
Hampton-road, Bristol. 


CHOOL for DOMESTIC ECONOMY, 
Paying Guests, Cyclists’ Rest, or Priv, Resid. 
TO be LET or SOLD, suitable for above, a well- 
built FREEHOLD HOUSE, within a few minutes 
of Richmond Park, close to station and ’bus. Three 
Sittivg-rooms \on ground floor, six Bedrooms on 
first floor, Bath, h, and ec. w., good Kitchens, four 
cellars, large garden, roomy outhouse.—Address, 
the Owner, 15, Park-road, Norbiton, Surrey. 


W ANTED, a lady (young) as NURSE 
to three little girls ; eldest 4 years, youngest 

2 months; under-nurse kept.—Apply to Mrs, 

WALTER SHIPMAN, Cleveley, Altrincham, | 


REE CHRISTIAN CHURCH, 
NARBOROUGH ROAD, LEICESTER. 
CHURCH BUILDING SCHEME. 

The Congregation and Committee beg to ac- 
knowledge, with thanks, the following additional 
donations, 

‘The Building is now completed, the Church 
being opened on March 28th, full particulars of the 
Opening Services will be found in this i issue. 

£1,200 is still needed to complete the Scheme, 
and the Congregation urgently Appeal for addi- 
tional donations, which will be gratefully received 
and acknowledged by the following members of 
the Finance Committee :— 

Rey. H. Gow, B.A., St. James’s-road. 

Rev, W. Wurraksr, B.A., 171, Hinckley-road. 

Mr. E. F. Coorzr, Lloyds Bank, High-street 
(Treasurer). 

Mr. C. H. Roserrs, “ Ashleigh,’ Narborough- 
road (President). 

Mr. W. F. Paricz, 25, Fosse-road (Secretary). 


£ 3s. d. 
Previously announced . . 1,394 12 10 
Mr. T. Roberts, Leicester (20d don ye E00" 101-0 
Mr. C, H. Roberts, Leicester (2nd don.) 10 0 0 
Mr, W. Colfox, Bridport, md Rey. Dr. 
Hicks es Beynon 0 
Mr, A. H. Paget, Leicester Die Dice O 
Mr. and Mrs, E. "Agar, Leicester ZO) 0 


Mr,’ H. J. Morton, Scarboro’ (2nd don.), 
per Rev. A. Cobden Smith Har Bec HKG) 
Collections at Opening Servives 48 0 0 


1,562 15 10 
Net Proceeds from Sale of Old Building 1,480 0 0 


£3,042 15 10 
RIvIsGton (OMS Hews Nuas Elka Dig Oe 


Present Total 


The ANNUAL SERMONS on behalf of the 
SUNDAY SCHOOL will be Preached on SUNDAY, 
June 2nd, by the Rev. F. A. Homer, of West 
Bromwich. Afternoon, 3 o’clock ; Evening, 6,30. 
Tea in Schoolroom between Services, 6d. each. 


EDFORD COLLEGE ror WOMEN 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 
YORK-PLACE, BAKER-STREET, 


Wa 


The EASTER TERM begins on THURSDAY, 
April 25. LECTURES are given in all branches 
of General and Higher Education, 

STUDENTS are prepared for all the University 
of London Examinations in Arts and Science. 

A single course of Lectures in any subject may 
be attended. 

There is a Department for Professional Training 
in Teaching, and an Art School. Students can 
reside in the College. 

Prospectus and all Particulars on application to 
the PRINCIPAL, 


EDFORD COLLEGH ror WOMEN 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 
YORK-PLACE, BAKER-STREET, 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, 

A Clift Scholarship in Arts, annual value 
£31 10s. ; a Pfeiffer Scholarship in Science, annual 
value £48, both tenable for three years, will be 
awarded on the results of the Examination to 
be held at the College on June 25th and 26th, 
Candidates must be under 19 years of age on the 
first day of the Examination. 

For further information apply to the PrINcIPaL. 


a ER ES SIL OY ENT OST OY 


Silver-Plated Goods and Cutlery. 


TEA and COFFEE SETS, ENTREE DISHES, 

CRUETS, BUTTER (and JAM) DISHES, SPOONS 

and FORKS, &c. Hiectro-plated on Nickel Silver, 

also superior Steel Cutlery, supplied direct from 
the Manufacturer, 


w. J. SEARS, 
144, ELDON STREET, SHEFFIELD 
(Estab. 1889). 


FREDK, LONG & SON, 


AUCTIONEERS, SURVEYORS, HOUSE & LAND AGENTS 
4%, Adelaide Place, London Bridge, E.C. 


Rents Collected, and the entire management of 
Property in any part of London or Suburbs under- 
taken, Valuations for Probate, &c, 
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Post Free 6d. net. 
Information Concerning the 


History and Growth 
of the Bible. 


For full particulars see “Inquirer,” pp, 151, 159 & 175. 


Board anv Resivence. 


rr 

FEW young people received in 
PLEASANT HOME near Victoria, Terms 

moderate.—Mrs ROBERT TURNER, 94 Grosvenor- 


road, S.W 


OURNEMOUTH —Elvaston, West 
Clif, BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT. 
Unrivalled position on seafront close to the High- 
cliffe Hotel. 50 ooms, Full-sized billiard table 
Lovely grounde, with access to Cliff Promenade. 
Due south. Near Unitarian Church,—Mr. and 
Mrs. Pocoox. 


OURNEMOUTH.—Most comfortable 
private BOARDING-HOUSE;; close to sea ; 
sheltered among the Pines ; south aspect, Billiard- 
room (full-sized table). Terms moderate.—Address, 
Miss CHaLpEcorT Stirling House, Manor-road, 


OURNEMOUTH. — Board-residence. 
High position, facing South, with balcony 


Schools, ete. 


—_o—- 


BASBACOMBE, TORQUAY.—HOME 

TUITION in FRENCH and GERMAN.— 
Rey. A. E, and Mrs, O'CONNOR would receive, for 
special instruction, two boys or girls as Boarders. 
Educated in Germany, he resided there long ; and 
in France. Mrs. O’Connor isa native of France. 
Reference—W. H. Herford, B.A., Paignton. 


YONAMUR, SANDGATE.—SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS AND LITTLE BOYS. 


Miss JARVIS and Miss CLARA BERRY, having 
added to their House and Playgrounds, can now 
take more PUPILS. 


Exuior Stock, 62, Paternoster-row, London, E.C, 
Also kept in stock by the S.S.A. at Essex Hall. 


The Methodist Sunday School Record of March 7 
says :—“‘ This is a handy, useful, and valuable little 
work—‘ multum in parvo,’” 

Many people consider that the popular concep- 
tion of the Bible is the most formidable obstacle 
in the pathway of Religious Progress, Unitarians 
are therefore invited to circulate this booklet 
among their orthodox friends, for although not 
actively sectarian in purpose, the outcome of a 
free inquiry naturally tends to the position Unit- 
arians hold with regard to the Bible. ; 


EDGBASTON COLLEGE for GIRLS, 
Bristol Road, Edgbaston, Birmingham. 


ae 


Principat—Miss BAILY. 


Heapmistress—Miss ELEANOR MOSS B,A.Hons, 
—o— 

A limited number of Boarders taken at residence 
of Principal. 

The College, which s opposite the residence, has 
accommodation for 120 Pupils. Lawn tennis, 
gymnasium, asphalte playground, Field. 

The Ourriculum s based on the Cambridge 
Examination regulations, and Resident Pupils have 
the advantage of Public School life combined with 
home comforts. 

Application to Secretary, 


IGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
SOUTH MARINE TERRACE 


and good garden. Suitable for Open-air Treatment. 
Close to sea, sheltered by pines, and adjoining the 
car-route to all parts.—D., Cliff House, 1, West- 
minster-road, Branksome Park. 


T. LEONARDS.—‘‘Crantock,” 59, 
Warrior-square First-class BOARD and 
RESIDENCE, newly furnished and redecorated, 
Sea View, excellent cuisine, billiard room, sanitary 
certificate.—Mr.and Mrs.Sipnry P. Porrer, 


ELIXSTOWE.—OComfortable Apart- 
ments, well situated midway between station 

and beach in sunny Felixstowe, Reasonable terms. 
—Apply Mrs. H. Roxsinson, Kimberley House, 


JUST PUBLISHED, 
Demy 16mo, cloth gilt, 1s, post free, 


LIFES UPPER SCHOOL. 


Mrs. A. C, OSLER. 


ConTENTS: 
Loyalty—Learning—Cui ‘Bono ? 


Ranelagh-road. A Booklet dealing with the DISCIPLINE of 
ADVERSITY and SORROW. 


“It is to achieve the power of helpfulness that 
‘Life’s Upper School’ should fit us ; to be able to 


ABERYSTWITH. 


Mrs. MARLES THOMAS, 


PRinorrab 


Pupils most successfully prepared for Public 
Examinations. Scholarships have been obtained 
at the University Colleges. Special attention paid 
to the physical side of education, Gymnasium. 
Swedish drill, 


HINDHEAD. 


ISS MACRAE MOIR’S SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS. (Established 1893), 


PUPILS prepared for the Universities ; resident 
gymnast and French mistress ; healthy conditions 
of life ; hockey and tennis. 


Prospectus on application to Miss Macrak Morr, 
Lingholt, Hindhead. 


Station, Haslemere. 


ILLASTON SCHOOL, Nantwicu 
(BARKER FOUNDATION.) 


Heap Master, GUY LEWIS, M.A., Oxford. 
Assistant Masters—Rev. J. H. WOODS, M.A., 
St. Peter’s College, Cambridge,and Manchester 
College, Oxford, and H. L. JONES, B.A,, 
Merton College, Oxford. 
Visiting Masters for Science, Music, Drawing, 
Gymnastics and Manual Instruction, 
Next Entrance Examination, April 10th. 


There are a few Vacancies on the Foundation. 
For Prospectus and particulars, apply to the Head- 
master, or to the Clerk to the Governors, 38, Barton 
Arcade, Manchester. 


OME FOR HEALTH CULTURE, 
THE Kirs, BRomyarD, HEREFORDSHIRE. 


This HOME provides a course of Systematic 
Daily Exercise, combined with regular outdoor life 
and occupation, for Ladies and Children who are 
not in normal health. The exercises are given in a 
Gymnasium fitted with Swedish apparatus, and 
consist of Ling’s Swedish Movements. Special 
Treatment is given for Spinal Curvature, Anemia, 
Hysteria, Indigestion, Neuralgia, &c, 

For further particulars, apply to the Principal, 
Miss Jesstz Baker (Trained by Mme, Bergman 
Osterberg). 


AILY or WEEKLY re-engagement 
desired as GOVERNESS or SECRETARY. 
English and arithmetic (Cambridge Higher Local), 
good French, Latin, German, music, drawing, 
Excellent references,—Miss TauBot, 38, Westhere- 
road, West Hampstead, N.W. 


WEST CENTRAL HOTEL, 


Proprietor, FREDERIC SMITH. 


Recently enlarged, remodelled and refurnished, 
now affording 


ACCOMMODATION FOR ABOUT 250 GUESTS. 


The best patronised TEMPERANCE HOTEL in 
London. Highly commended by leading 
Unitarian Ministers. 

Spacious Coffee, Reading, and Drawing Rooms, 
Electric Light. Lift. 


Apartments, 1/6 to 2/6. Breakfast, 1/3 to 2]-. 
Service, 1s. 


77 & Oi, 


SOUTHAMPTON ROW, LONDON, W.C. 


Telegrams: ‘‘QuiztupE, Lonpon.” 


{OnE SOCIETY 
ADELAIDE-PLACE, LONDON BRIDGE, 
E.C. 

Interest on Loans reduced to Four-and-a-half 

per Cent. 
DIRECTORS. 
Chairman — Sir H. W. LawkeEncz, Bart., 
Mincing-lane, E.C. 
Deputy-Chairman—Marx H. Jupezr, A.R.I.B.A,, 
7, Pall Mall, S.W. 
F. H, A. Harpcasttz, F.S.1., 5, Old Queen-st., S.W. 
Miss Orme, 118, Upper Tulse-hill, S.W. 
STEPHEN SEAWARD TuyuER, ‘‘ Fairholme,” 8, Mount 
Ephraim-road, Streatham-hill, 8.W., and 
Mrs, Henry Rott, 1, Randolph-gardens, N.W. 

PREFERENCE SHARIIS £10, Interest 44 per 
cent. DEPOSITS received at 3, 33, and 4 per cent., 
withdrawable at short notice. 

LIBERAL ADVANCES promptly made. 
Monthly repayment, including principal, premium, 
and interest for each £100 advanced—21 years, 
13s, 6d.; 18 years, 14s. 9d. ; 15 years, 16s, 1d. ; 
10 years, £1 1s. 8d, Survey Fee to £500, half-a- 
guinea, 

Special facilities given to persons desiring to pur- 
chase houses for their own occupation, Prospectus 


free, 
FREDERICK LONG, Manager. 


HINDHEAD, SURREY. 


ENTLEMAN’S furnished 8-roomed 
COTTAGE to LET for Spring and Summer 
months. Owner will be in residence during Easter 
week and pleased to show.—Srannus, The Cottage, 
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\ Hazelgrove, Hindhead, near Haslemere. 


carry not only our own burdens, but the loads— 
great and small—of our fellow-wayfarers ; and to 
carry them faithfully, reverently, silently.” 


PHILIP GREEN, 5, Essex-street, Strand, W.C. 


THE NEW KINGDOM. 


ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY. 
ONE PENNY. Post Free, 1s. 6d. per Annum, 
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Contents for APRIL. 

Mr. John Barrow, of Mottram (with Portrait). 
R. Stuart Redfern. 

Mottram Chapel (Full-page Illustration), 
Sundays in Strange Temples. Andrew Chalmers. 
Forgive and Forget. Selected. ; 
“The Child-like Heart within” (Poetry). §S. M. 
Creeds. E. Turland. 
The Young Man and the Church, 
Dr. Martineau’s Life and Work, 
My Harly Days. Walter Fergusson, 
New Publications. In the Field. 


To be had from the Publishers, Messrs. Wm. 
Houcs and Sons, Manchester ; Rawson and Co., 
16, New Brown-street, Manchester; Esszrx Hatt, 
London ; and all Newsagents. 


\ | ANCHESTER DISTRICT SUNDAY 
SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 


NOW READY. 


HYMNS AND CHORAL SONGS. 
Third Series, No. 11. Fourteen Hymns with 
Tunes in both notations. Price 1d., postage extra. 

All the back numbers of New and Third Series 
still in stock. 

MUSICAL VOLS., New Series, 1s, 8d, net. 
Third Series, 1s, net, 


Messrs. H. Rawson and Co., 16, New Brown-street, 
Manchester. 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


ot 


Tue officers of the London District 
Unitarian Society make an announcement 
this week, which will be found advertised 
in another column, and which, we feel 
sure, will command the interest and 
sympathy of our readers, not in London 
only, but throughout the country. Mr. 
David Martineau, after thirty years of 
untiring and devoted service, is about to 
retire from the office of Treasurer to the 
Society, and his brother officers and the 
Committee naturally desire to mark in 
some signal manner their sense of the 
invaluable services which he has rendered. 
At the approaching annua! meeting of the 
Society there will be an opportunity of 
giving some expression to the warm 
gratitude which is so widely felt, and the 
officers make a specific suggestion, the 
fulfilment of which they are assured 
would be most congenial to Mr. 
Martineau’s own feelings. Frequently 
during his tenure of office Mr. Martineau 
has cheerfully borne heavy deficits, in- 

_ curred in the energetic furtherance of the 
work to which the Society is devoted. 
There is at present an accumulated debt 
of about £350, and the officers ask for a 
special subscription of that amount, -so 
that Mr. Martineau may be able to present 
a clear balance-sheet, and in retiring from 
office leave the Society, as he would wish, 
free from debt. No words of ours are 
needed further to commend this object to 
the immediate and generous response of 
loyal friends, 


Ix another column will be found an 


article sent to us by a friend who is 
travelling in Palestine—an article written 
at Nazareth itself, and the more precious 
to us on that account. Enclosing it with 
a note written on the following day at 
Tiberias, our friend adds :— 

“Tam sitting now under the hill that 
slopes upward from the western shore of 
this lovely, sacred lake. The last rays of 
sunlight are just dying off the wild, 
barren crags and fissures of the eastern 
hills. The evening breeze ruffles the Lake 
surface, whose waters are dark blue near 
the shore, and bright green in the centre, 
and blue again at the foot of the further 
hills. The solemn beauty is too impres- 
sive for words, and the memories and 
associations of the past crowd in upon 
the mind and would render any attempt 
at utterance vain. Thought itself stops, 
and the mind can only surrender to the 
sway of feelings that may influence all 
the after years, and make life richer and 
more sacred for ever.” 


Tux prospects of popular education are 
not encouraging. Just as we were fondly 
hoping that our elementary system was 
developing beneficially, both in regard to 
children in day-schools and young people 
and adults in evening classes, the path is 
blocked by an action which at the best 
could only be pedantic legalism, but 
which, we fear, cannot be freed from the 
charge of envious mischief-making. Many 
of our readers will have observed the 
reports of the decisions of one Court after 
another in respect to the School Board 
for London ; but comparatively few people 
are aware, apparently, of the gravity of 
the issue involved. Put briefly, the ques- 
tion is whether the School Boards—not in 
and about London only, but generally 
throughout the country—must in future 
restrict their operations within  nar- 
rower limits than has been the prac- 
tice heretofore; and in the evening con- 
tinuation schools cease to teach any young 
people over sixteen years of age. The con- 
tention which has been thus far pleaded 
successfully is that the Act of 1870 did 
not contemplate the extensions, both of 
subjects taught and of the ages of pupils, 
which have been made, under Government 
approval, in successive Codes for a long 
time past; and if the final appeal to the 
House of Lords results, as is not unlikely, 
in confirming the decisions of the Courts 
below, a very serious change for the worse 
will have to be made. 


Ir the machinery existed anywhere else 
by which the science ard art now taught 
in the schools could be adequately given 
to the children of the nation, the present 
position might be troublesome without 
being ominous. But the fact is that the 


School Boards constitute at present the 
only national provision for popular educa- 
tion; the Voluntary schools, in whose 
behalf the present litigation has to a large 
extent been started, are as a class admit- 
tedly unequal to take up the instruction 
which is now said to lie beyond the legal 
limits of Mr. Forster’s Act. The judges, 
while very properly expounding the Act 
with strict impartiality, have not been 
slow to indicate their sense of what might 
be done to set matters right, not only for 
the Boards who are charged with trans- 
gressing the law, but for the officials of the 
Board of Education, who have, not only 
without demur but actually with positive 
encouragment to the School Boards, shared 
in whatever illegality has taken place. A 
short Act enabling the beneficial exten- 
sions to be maintained, so that boys and 
girls might gain the advantages of more 
advanced and varied instruction, and the 
evening classes for young men and women 
might go on in their useful work, could 
easily be passed if the party in power were 
really anxious about the matter. We can- 
not but fear, however, that, in spite of the 
frequently repeated exhortations of states- 
men that the nation must more ardently 
press forward in the path of culture if it 
is not to be beaten in the struggle for 
existence, the reactionary forces in and 
around the Government will render any 
such enabling Act an impossibility. The 
men who will spend millicns without stint 
on armaments grudge the expense of a 
good mental equipment for the future 
citizens; and those who hate the School 
Boards because they oppose the clerical 
party will naturally seize with avidity the 
opportunity which has been skilfully made, 
aud will do their best to damage the pre- 
sent system, while the new system which 
1s promised—or  threatened—remains 
under the consideration of the Cabinet. 


A CLERGYMAN at Stalybridge seems to 
have preached an extraordinary sermon of 
militant Old Testament morality at a 
special New Century service, attended by 
the Mayor and,Corporation. ‘The sermon, 
printed at the Mayor's expense and 
stamped with the Borough crest, seemed to 
the Rev. W. Harrison to demand public 
notice, and he therefore preached a 
vigorous sermon, now published, with the 
title “Joshua or Jesus, a Consideration 
and a Protest.” (H. Rawson and Co., 
Manchester. 1d.) The repulsive doctrine 
of the Mayor’s preacher Mr. Harrison re- 
morselessly exposes, as “‘ taking the crude, 
unworthy, and degrading views of God, 
held by savage hordes centuries before 
Jesus, and thrusting them on_ the 
Christianity of to-day,” and concludes 
with an earnest plea for more of the re- 
ligion of Jesus. 
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THE WHIT-WEEK UNITARIAN 
MEETINGS. 

Tue programme of the meetings of the 
British and Foreign Unitarian Association, 
the Sunday School Association, and the 
International Council is now ready, and a 
copy may be had by sending a post-card 
to Essex Hall. It consists of twenty 
pages, including lists of hotels, places to 
see when in London, and particulars about 
railway fares, &c. Every day’s proceedings 
are carefully set out. The Rev. John Page 
Hopps will begin the week by an address 
to Elder Scholars at Essex Hall on Sunday 
afternoon, May 26; the Rev. A. N. 
Blatchford will speak to Sunday-school 
Teachers and Church Workers at Little 
Portland-street Chapel on Sunday evening. 
On Monday, May 27, there will be various 
excursions and conducted parties, or- 
ganised by Mr. Ton Pritchard and a staff 
of willing helpers. The THssex Hall 
Temperance Association will hold its 
annual meeting in the evening, when 
addresses will be delivered by the Revs. 
R. A. Armstrong, C. W. Wendté, P. H. 
Wicksteed, and others. 

On Tuesday morning, May 28, the 
Sunday School Association will celebrate 
its anniversary by a breakfast at the King’s 
Hall, Holborn, where the London Unit- 
arian Bazaar was held last year.. At the 
business meeting speeches will be made 
by the Revs. L. de Beaumont Klein, W. G. 
Tarrant, L. G. Wilson, Hopedale, U.S.A, 
and J. J. Wright. The President, the 
Rev. H. E. Dowson, will speak on 
“Retrospect,” Miss Marian Pritchard 
and the Rev. C. J. Street on ‘“ Outlook.” 
On Tuesday afternoon the annual meeting 
of the Postal Mission will be held at 
Essex Hall. Conducted parties will visit 
Richmond Park and Dr. William’s library. 
On Tuesday evening there will be a Com- 
munion service at Little Portland-street 
Chapel, conducted by the Revs. Charles 
Hargrove, R. J. Jones, Wm. Napier, H. 8. 
Solly,and T. P. Spedding. At St. James’s 
Hall the devotional service will be taken 
by the Rey. V. D. Davis, and the Rev. 
Stopford A. Brooke will preach the sermon. 
The service will begin at 8p.m. Mr. John 
Harrison will preside at the organ, and it 
is hoped that a choir of 300 voices will 
occupy the orchestra. Members of choirs 
all over the country are very cordially in- 
vited to forward their names to the 
Secretary at Essex Hall. 

On Wednesday morning, May 29, the 
Rev. E. W. Lummis will conduct a brief 
devotional service at Hssex Hall, followed 
by the annual meeting of the British and 
Foreign Unitarian Association, at which 
Sir John T. Brunner, Bart., M.P., will 
preside ; several well-known ministers and 
leading laymen will take part in the pro- 
ceedings. The President will entertain 
the officers of District Associations and 
Unions, and the Committee of the British 
and Foreign Unitarian Association at the 
Holborn Restaurant at luncheon, followed 
by a private conference for the discussion 
of ways and means of promoting and 
extending the Unitarian word and work. 
On Wednesday evening, the usual delight- 
ful conversazione will be held at the Royal 
Institute of Painters in Water Colours, 
Piccadilly, Additional accommodation has 
been provided, as a large attendance is 
expected. The names of about twenty 
stewards already appear on the programme 
of proceedings. 

On Thursday morning, May 20, the 


Rev. F. K. Freeston will conduct a brief | that the invitation lists may be made out 


devotional service at Essex Hall, followed 
by. the meeting of the International 
Council of Unitarians and other Liberal 
Religious Thinkers and Workers, with an 
address by the Rev. J. Estlin Carpenter, 
areport by the Rev. C, W. Wendté, a 
reception of the Foreign Delegates, who 
will each be presented to the President 
by the Rev. James Harwood, Chairman of 
the Hospitality Committee. One or more 
papers will be read. In the afternoon the 
inaugural meeting of the National Guilds’ 
Union for Young People will be held. On 
Thursday evening there will be a great 
public meeting ‘at the Westminster Town 
Hall, Victoria-street, the President of the 
British and Foreign Unitarian Association 
in the chair, with speeches by Professor 
Reville of Paris, Dr. Crothers of 
Cambridge, U.S.A., Dr. Drummond of 
Oxford, the Rey. Joseph Wood of Birming- 
ham, and the Rev. W. Copeland Bowie. 
Music will be provided by the united 
choir. 

On Friday morning, May 31, in con- 
nection with the International Council, the 
Rey. L. P. Jacks will conduct a_ brief 
devotional service at Hssex Hall. Papers 
are promised by Rev. Tony Andre, 
Florence; Rev. R. A. Armstrong, Liver- 
pool; Professor Bonet-Maury, Paris ; 
Professor G. Boros, Kolozsvar; Dr. S. M. 
Crothers, Cambridge., U.S.A.; Professor 
B. D. Herdmans, Leiden ; Rev. James 
Hocart, Brussels; Mr. Kristofer Janson, 
Christiania; Rev. N. Jozan, Budapest; 
Professor HE. Montet, Geneva ; Professor 
Otto Pfleiderer, Berlin; Pundit Sastri, 
Calcutta; Mr. V. Tchertkoff, Tolstoy’s 
friend; Mr. Z. Toyosaki, Tokyo; Mr. 
Graham Wallas, London ; Mrs. Humphry 
Ward, Rev. C.W. Wendte, Boston, U.S.A.; 
and the Rev. P. H. Wicksteed. The order 
in which the papers will be read will be 
announced later. Probably two \ papers 
will be read on Thursday, six or eight on 
Friday forenoon, and three or four on 
Friday afternoon.. There will be no time 
allotted / for discussion on any of the 
papers. In addition to the names given 
above the following delegates from abroad 
will attend :—Rev. R. Balmforth, Cape 
Town; Dr. J. C. and Mrs. Bose, Calcutta ; 
Signor Bracciforti, Milan; Dr. C. G. 
Chavannes, Leiden; Rev. W. H. Fish, 
Colorado Springs; Dr. Fleischer, Broek 
op Langendojk; M. Ernest Fontanes, 
Havre de Grace; Rev. P. N. Hugenholtz, 
Amsterdam ; Dr. Lemphfuhl, Berlin; Rev. 
R. 8. Loring, St. Cloud ; Madame Reville, 
Paris ; Miss M. A. Westenholz, Copen- 
hagen; Mr. W. S. Woodhead, Cape Town. 
Among those who have written expressing 
their warm sympathy with the meetings 
but regretting their inability 0 be present 
are :—B. Bjornsen (who, next to Ibsen, is 
the greatest writer of Norway), Professor 
H. Holtzman, Strassburg; Dr. Lunge, 
Zurich ; Professor F', Nippold, Jena; Dr. 
O. Veeck, Bremen ; and many others. 

On Friday afternoon, from four to six; 
the Right Hon. the Lord Mayor of London 
will receive the Foreign and Home Dele- 
gates and Ministers at the Mansion House ; 
and in the evening of the same day Sir 
Edwin and Lady Durning-Lawrence will 
hold a reception at Carlton House- 
terrace. Other social functions will be 
announced later. Itis important that the 
names and addresses of ministers, dele- 
gates and visitors to the meetings should 
be forwarded to the secretary at Essex 
Hall with as little delay as possible, so 


well in advance. 

The brief summary which we have 
given of the proceedings during Whit- 
week will show that the New Century 
meetings in London promise to become 
the most representative and influential 
assembly of Unitarians and other liberal 
religious thinkers and workers ever held 
in this country. We strongly urge our 
people, especially the younger men and 
women, to make a great and devoted 
effort to attend the services and meetings. 
We hope there will not be a single congre- 
gation in England, Ireland, Scotland, and 
Wales which will be unrepresented. 
There will be no difficulty, we believe, in 
obtaining accommodation at a _ vyery 
moderate cost, if early application is 
made for rooms. , 


Tue Metropolitan of St. Petersburg has 
written a long reply to the Countess 
Tolstoy’s protest against the excom- 
munication of her husband. The reply is 
reasonable and in strict logic, if once the 
assumptions of the Holy Orthodox Church 
are granted. From that point of view the 
Count is already spiritually dead, and can- 
not possibly receive Christian burial ; that 
would be ‘‘a criminal profanation of the © 
holy rite’ The excommunication is 
merely the statement of a fact, and is 
an act of love, by which it is hoped that 
the dead man may be brought back to the 
true life. The Metropolitan does not see 
that what he does in making such declara- 
tions is simply to damn the “ Orthodox” 
position. 

Tuer Rev. J. A. Brinkworth wrote to us 
last week telling of a Government inquiry 
which is being made into the Charities of 
Wiltshire, and his attendance at the 
inquiry held at Upavon with reference to 
the chapel at Rushall. This chapel, which 
is supplied from Trowbridge, receives £30 
a year from the estate of the Marquis of 
Queensberry. Mr. Brinkworth asks, What 
of Marshfield, whence the late Rev. 
Samuel Martin removed to Trowbridge? 
As to this old chapel, we understand that 
services were discontinued in 1883, and 
that previous to that date nothing had 
been contributed locally towards the sup- 
port of the services for fifty years. The 
property, in addition to the building, con- 
sists of a field and £486 8s. 6d. in Consols. 
The chapel is let at present as a Reading- 
room, which is under unsectarian manage-— 
ment, and the Trustees retain the right 
of holding Sunday services, should they 
see fit. 


Ir is right to be thankful {for outward 
blessings |—God made the world, and it is 
by His ordering that these things come 
to us; but there is danger of preferring © 
them to His love, as we might value a 
friend’s gifts, and all the outward tangible 
demonstrations of his friendship, above 
the friendship itself. . It is well that some- 
times all these things should be taken 
from a man, that he may know them in 
their true character, as mere insubstantial 
symbols. They comfort the soul through 
the body, but the peace the Holy Spirit 
gives is God’s unchanging hold on the 
soul itself—the consciousness that, living 
or dying, rich or poor, applauded or 
despised, we and all those we love are in 
the hollow of His hand.—May Kendall, in 
“ Present Day Papers.” w. 
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REGENERATION. 


*Tts Love which kindles an immortal flame 
In beings doom’d to die; one life they 
lose 
To win another worthier of the name. 
That higher, boundless life ’tis ours to 
choose : : 


And yet, alas! how many souls refuse 
That sacrifice of self which sets us free, 
God’s bounty to ignoble ends abuse, 
And miss the vision which the selfless 
see. 


They know not that beyond them there 


| ean be 
“An ampler ether, a diviner air,” 
Where spirits meet like rivers in the sea, 
And lose themselves to find fruition 
there. 


** More life and fuller!” Only when we 
dare, t 
Renouncing self, to follow where Love 
leads, 
Can we in God’s intrinsic glory share, 
And reach at last the goal our nature 
needs. 


The dawn predicts that perfect day suc- 
ceeds: 
By love translated to a higher sphere, 
The faithful hound to, save his master 
bleeds, ; 
And in his death to life divine draws 
near. 


While men to whom no generous wish is 
dear 
Prate of their precious souls which 
cannot die ; 
Not knowing they are dead already here, 
And vainly dream of life beyond the 
sky. 


Chingford. R. Bruce Boswetu. 


_ LITERATURE. 


ON A STUDY TABLE.* 


A Few notes are here offered to readers 
of Tue Ingurrer on books which have 
fallen in my way during the last few 
months. Time for detailed study -has 
been wanting. I can only record some 
general impressions. 

The American series of New Testament 
Handbooks yields two admirable little 
volumes deserving wide attention—an 
Introduction to the New Testament (*), by 
Professor B. W. Bacon of Yale, and Jesus 
Christ and the Social Question (*), by Dr. 
F. G. Peabody, Plummer Professor of 
Christian Morals in Harvard University. 

All students of the Hexateuch are 
acquainted with the name of Professor 
Bacon, who’ first showed his brilliant 


critical powers in his two books on “ the 


* (1) “Introduction to the New Testament,” by 


_ Benjamin W. Bacon, Professor of N. T, Exegesis in 


Yale Divinity School, Macmillan and Co, 1900. 

(?) “Jesus Christ and the Social Question,” by 
Francis G, Peabody, Plummer Professor of Christian 
Morals in Harvard University. Macmillan and Co, 
1900, 6s, 

(8) “The Ascension of Isaiah,’ by Professor 
R. H. Charles, D.D. A. and C. Black. 1900. 
7s. 6d. 

(*) “Voices of the Past from Assyria and Baby- 
lonia,” by H. S. Roberton. George Bell and Sons. 
1900. 

(5) “Buddha and Buddhism,” by Arthur Lillie, 
M.A. (World’s Epoch Makers). ‘I. and T. Clark. 
1900. 3a. 

(°) “Modern Criticism and the Preaching of the 
Old Testament,” by Professor George Adam Smith, 
Hodder and Stoughton, 1901. 6s, 


Genesis of Genesis,’ and “the Triple 
Tradition of the Exodus.” From a country 
parish he passed to the Yale Divinity 
School to fill the chair of New Testament 
exegesis. The manual now under notice 
is, | believe, the first book which he has 
published in his new field, though several 
important articles in the American journals 
have proved his continued activity as 
scholar and student. In his present 
volume he sums up in 279 pp. his view of 
the origins of New Testament literature, 
and the process of tradition in creating a 
canon by the end of the second century. 
The work is throughout singularly clear, 
fresh and independent. On the Pauline 
side it will be reckoned conservative, for 
not only does Professor Bacon allow 
Pauline elements in the Pastoral epistles, 
but he gives Ephesians and Colcssians 
wholly to the Apostle, placing them in 
58-59 at Rome. The Synoptic Gospels are 
assigned in their present form to the 
generation after the fall of Jerusalem, in 
the following order: Mark (Rome), 75-80 ; 
Matthew (Jerusalem ?), 80-90; Luke-Acts 
(Antioch ?), 85-95 ; and John (Ephesus) 
100-110. With great skill in narrow 
compass does Professor Bacon indicate the 
complexity of the Synoptic problem. He 
finds the so-called two-document hypo- 
thesis inadequate to explain the peculiari- 
ties of Matthew and Luke compared with 
Mark, and pleads for the recognition of 
more intricate editorial processes than 
have been generally admitted. 

Such a plea has unquestionably much in 
its favour. But then it requires more 
time than his chronology seems to allow, 
for it implies a continuous litérary inter- 
action, so that various stages must be 
distinguished, at least in the case of 
Matthew and Mark. The First Gospel, in 
particular, seems to have taken up into 
itself elements of second-century origin 
which bring its completed form to a later 
period than Dr. Bacon suggests. The 
treatment of Acts and the Fourth Gospel 
is full of incisive criticism. Reasons are 
given on the one hand for preferring the 
Johannine tradition (as in the duration of 
the ministry, or the day of Jesus’ death) ; 
while on the other hand the fact that the 
book is an interpretation and not a record 
is stated with the utmost frankness. 


With all due allowance, it is impossible 
to regard the set discourses of John, as a 
whole, as other than literary compositions 
by the author of the Johannine Epistles. 
The lofty Christology, the mysticism and 
spirituality of Paul, are presupposed in 
their still deeper, subtler mysticism. The 
Pauline doctrine of the pre-existence and 
mission of theSon, atonement, regeneration, 


life in the spirit, form a dominating element | 


in theauthor’s mind. Is he, then, present- 
ing to us what he conceives the teaching of 
Jesus actually to have been, or is he pur- 
posely idealising ? Probably neither. He 
is pot conseiously either historical or un- 
historical. He simply frees his own mind 
on these essentials of Christian doctrine 
without considering the question of his- 
toricity. But we may weil ask, Could the 
mind of an eye-witness and peculiarly 
devoted follower of Jesus be so emptied of 
the veritable utterances of the Masteras to 
leave room for such idealisation ?, When we 
consider how others were perpetuating the 
historical discourses, an affirmative answer 
is not easy. (Pp. 260-1.) 


‘The limits imposed by the plan of the 
series prevent Professor Bacon from en- 
tering on minute discussion of possibilities 
of diverse anthorship within the Gospel. 
Displacements are recognised, and editorial 


handling is admitted. But we hope for 
some fuller statement some time from the 
pen of so competent a scholar. 

The discussions summed up under the 
title Jesus Christ and the Social Question (?) 
are marked by the sympathetic wis- 
dom, the clear-sightedness, the freedom 
from exaggeration which distinguish the 
religious teaching of Professor Peabody. 
{ff the study were a strictly historical one, 
exception might be taken to the free use 
of the Fourth Gospel as a source of equal 
value with the other three; or a fuller 
inquiry might be desired into the ques- 
tion how far the expectation of the swiftly 
approaching end of the age left any social 
order within view at all. It is, however, 
with the spirit of Christianity that Pro- 
fessor Peabody is concerned. He frankly 
asserts that the social horizon of Jesus’ 
teaching was as remote from the problems 
of modern industrial life as though it 
were in another planet. 

To turn to Jesus for categorical instruction 
concerning industrial organisation, indivi- 
dual initiative, or social control, is as pre- 
posterous as to inquire into his views 
concerning modern inventions or modern 
politics. Such phrases as Christian econo- 
mics, in the sense of organising modern life 
under the direct regulation of Jesus, or 
Christian sociology, as a science of modern 
society directly defined by Jesus, or Chris- 
tian socialism, as a form of government pre- 
seribed by Jesus, are as much without 
justification in the teachings of Jesus as it 
would be to speak of Christian astronomy or 
Christian science. 


Accordingly, Professor Peabody has no 
fresh social theories to propound. He does 
not hurl denunciation at the existing 
industrial order, nor does he defend it as 
valid for all time. He shows us, first of 
all; what men are thinking about it, and 
his opening chapter is full of illustrations 
from American, Hnglish, and German 
writers, which reveal a singularly wide 
command of the literature of modern social 
movements. This is followed by an expo- 
sition of the social principles of the teach- 
ing of Jesus, the significance of which is 
found in their relation, not to organisation, 
but to character. Specific problems in- 
volved in the family (with special reference 
to the socialist state, on the one hand, and 
American divorce oo the other), the rich, 
the care of the poor, and the present forms 
of industrial organisation, are successively 
discussed with a calm and balanced judg- 
ment based on profound faith in the 
spiritual possibilities always and every- 
where open to all souls. Professor Peabody 
is convinced that there is no moral wrong 
for which thé providence of God does not 
supply a moral remedy; and he empha- 
sises again and again the necessity of 
following the method of Jesus by working 
from within rather than from without. The 
book is full of the wise and pointed say- 
ings of a man who has habituated himself 
to look into the heart of difficulties, as well 
as to walk round them and examine them 
from opposite points of view. Let those 
who think it unduly optimistic remember 
that Jesus was the greatest optimist who 
ever lived. 

With unwearied assiduity Professor 
R. H. Charles continues his series of 
studies in early Apocalyptic Christian 
literature. His edition of the Ascen- 
sion of Isaiah (*) is marked by the 
same care aud learning which have distin- 
guished his previous works. Here are 
Ethiopic, Greek, and Latin texts side by 
side for the technical student, while for the 
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general reader an elaborate introduction, 
an Hnglish rendering, and a continuous 
commentary, supply all the materials which 
he requires. In common with most of his 
predecessors, Dr. Charles distinguishes 
three elements in the book—(l) a Jewish 
“ Martyrdom” of Isaiah, (2) a Christian 
“Testament of Hezekiah,’ and (3) a 
Christian “ Vision of Isaiah.” All three 
in their primitive forms may be brought 
(in Dr. Charles’s view) within the range 
of the first century, while the date of their 
union cannot be later than early in the 
third (in the Introd. p. xlv., the word 
“not” has apparently dropped out from 
the first line.) The most interesting 
features are naturally those in the “ Testa- 
ment of Hezekiah” and the “ Vision of 
Isaiah.” The first is concerned chiefly 
with the coming of Antichrist and 
the end of the world, and shows us inci- 
dentally the guilds or associations formed 
in the churches to wait for Messiah’s advent 
and welcome ‘the beloved.” This section 
gives Dr. Charles an opportunity for 
analysing with great skill all the elements 
of the Nero-Beliar-Antichrist myths, and 
the manner of their ultimate fusion. In 
the “ Vision of Isaiah” thefrange is greater. 
The prophet is conducted into the seventh 
heaven, where both the Lord Christ and 
the angel of the Spirit join in worshipping 
and praising God. ‘l'here he hears the 
Most High instruct the Lord Christ to 
descend through all the heavens as far 
down as to the angel of Sheol. From 
the fifth heaven onwards Christ is suc- 
cessively transformed into the likeness of 
each stage of angels, down to those of the 
air beneath the firmament, until, finally, he 
is born of the Virgin Mary, who (like the 
mother of the Buddha) {suffers nothing as 
he comes into the world. ‘The view of the 
universe and its various ranks of occupants 
which is thus presented is full of interest, 
But the elaboration of the whole process so 
much lacks reserve, that we cannot share 
Dr. Charles’s confidence in its relatively 
early orgin, and the faint items of external 
evidence do not appear to us so decisive 
as to him. Very noteworthy in connec- 
tion with the sources of many of the 
ideas and speculations which this class of 
literature contains, is the link supplied 
from the Persian story of Jemshid for 
the martyrdom of Isaiah with a wooden 
saw (Introd. p. xlvii.). The evidence of 
the extraordinary mingling of legends and 
beliefs in the atmosphere of Judaism and 
early Christianity continually grows. In 
this respect the parallel of the descent 
and birth of Christ and the Buddha is 
not without its significance. We trust 
that nothing will interfere to prevent 
Dr. Charles from carrying on his most 
valuable investigations. 

A word of welome must be offered to 
Mr. Roberton’s pleasant little book, 
entitled Voices of the Past from Assyria 
and Babylonia (*). The accounts of the 
excavations from the days of Botta and 
Layard dewn to the researches of M. 
Sarzec are excellent. Many of the illus- 
trations of the significance of the cuneiform 
writing will be very helpful to those who 
wish to understand the mysterious process 
by which the same character may have 
several different values; and the versi- 
fication of ancient poetical texts, for which 
Mr. Roberton modestly takes credit, 
agreeably smooths over the harshnesses 
inevitable in literal renderings. In the 
matter of some of his views, it may be 
doubted if modern research can always 
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sustain his conclusions. The weighty 
authority of Friedrich Delitzsch has been 
recently cast against him in favour of a 
Semitic origin of the cuneiform script, 
while his pages confidently proclaim the 
old Akkadian theory as if it was absolutely 
certain. Is there any trustworthy scholar 
now who believes that the seal figured on 
p- 96 really represents the temptation, 
even with a “perhaps” ? The authority 
of Berossos is surely erroneously invoked 
to sustrain the theory of a Chaldean 
origin for the story of the Tower of 
Babel; and the supposed cuneiform sup- 
port is now abandoned (see, for instance, 
Gunkel and Holzinger in their commen- 
taries on Genesis, or Cheynein Encycl. Bibl.). 
Nor can the famous fourteenth chapter of 
Genesis be cited for determining the date 
of Abraham in the twenty-third century 
B.c. (p. 136). Mr. Roberton in no way 
writes from an apologetic standpoint. But 
his argument on this matter shows that 
whatever may be the value of the evidence 
for Khammurabi and the contemporary 
kings, he has not realised the historical 
and literary difficulties which surround 
the view that the story of Abram’s pur- 
suit had any basis in actual fact. The 
last chapter contains a convenient sum- 
mary of the historic relations of Asshur 
and Israel. Many of the illustrations are 
excellent; it is to be regretted that in the 
inscriptions on the robe of Gudea 
(p. 159) the artist should have been 
allowed to put fancy characters. | 

The editor of the series, entitled “‘ The 
World’s Epoch-Makers,” was ill-advised 
in assigning Buddha to Mr. Arthur 
Lillie. The little volume entitled Buddha 
and Buddhism (°) shows the same defects 
as Mr. Lillie’s previous writings on the 
subject. Struck by many of the ethical 
parallels between the teachings of the 
Buddha and those of the New Testament, 
Mr. Lillie boldly proposes to derive the 
fundamental moral precepts of Jesus 
through Essenism from the Indian sage. 
Nor these alone: the fabric of doctrine 
follows. | But of proof of the transmission 
he supplies not one jot. Assertion takes 
the place of evidence as in the following 
passage :— 


There is searcely a doubt now with 
scholars that the early Christians borrowed 
the solution of earth’s mighty problem from 
India. Christianity—at least the Alexan- 
drian portion of it—is gnosticism, and gnos- 
ticism is the word Bodhi transferred to the 
Greek. Buthos, the abode of the inactive 
Father, is Nirvritti; and the illuminated 
Pleroma, presided over by Christ, is the 
Pravritti of the Buddhists (p..20). 


Our author remarks (p. 159) that “ his- 
torical questions are sometimes made more 
clear by being treated broadly.” His 
method accordingly is to ignore all 
established principles of investigation. 
He cites passages from documents of all 
schools and all centuries, from India, 
China, Tibet, Japan, as if they were all 
equally valid witnesses of the original 
teaching. The principal thesis which 
emerges from his somewhat confused 
exposition—namely, that the metaphysical 
theistic Buddhism of the “ Great Vehicle” 
was in reality the primitive doctrine—can- 
not be maintained in face of the evidence 
presented by the Pali texts. The argu- 
ments of Professor Rhys Davids are 
absurdly travestied by an author who is 
bold enough to declare that the story of 
Rahula is not to be found in the Pali 
scriptures (p. 87)—Mr, Lillie may read it 
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in the Majjhima-Nikaya, Vol. I., pp. 414- 
420. No attempt is made to explain the 
conditions of thought in which Buddhism 
grew up, or to indicate the relation 
which the Buddha stood to his contem- 
poraries. The writer’s ability to under- 
stand his subject may be judged by his 
courageous assertion that Buddhism over- 
turned the institution of caste (p. 212), or 
by his naive remark (p. 190)“ St. Paul is 
very contradictory about the atonement. 
This passage seems pure Buddhism ”— 
and then he quotes Romans v.18! The 
book abounds in irritating mis-spellings, 
which cannot all be set down to the 
printer. 

Whatever ProfessorGeorge Adam Smith 
writes is certain to be marked by a 
fine scholar ship and a profound religious 
sympathy. These qualities are not want- 
ing in his last book on Modern Criticism 
and the Preaching of the Old Testa- 
ment (°), eight lectures delivered at Yale 
University. The object of the book is to 
provide a fresh apologetic, and to prove to 
the preacher that he is no worse off under 
the new methods of historical inquiry 
than he was under the old systems of 
typology and Messianic prophecy. In the 
opening lecture, the liberty and duty of 
Old ‘Testament criticism is skilfully 
deduced from the practice of Jesus and 
the apostles. The course and character of 
modern investigation are sketched with a 
firm hand; nor will any one charge the 
author with unwillingness to face the 
issues in the matter of the historical 
character of the patriarchs. The fourth 
lecture deals with the proof of a divine 
revelation in the Old Testament. This is 
derived from two facts; in the first place 
the origins of the religion of Israel can be 
proved to be substantially identical with 
those of the Semitic peoples around; 
but in the second place its. higher forms 
far transcended anything that was reached 
by the peoples of Canaan, or of Meso- 
potamia. How is this difference to be 
explained? Professor Smith states his 
argument with such reserve and modera- 
tion that we can gladly follow him, if we 
can be sure that he. is willing to extend 
his conception of the divine method of the 
education of the race, and recognise (for 
instance) in the philosophy of Greece a 
similar witness to the influence of God’s 
mind on man’s. But the plea in the next 
chapter for the spirit of Christ in the 
Old Testament brings us perilously near to 
abandoned modes of accommodation. 
Who would dream of looking for it, for 
instance, in the Song of Deborah? ‘True, 
Zebulun and Naphtali risked their lives 
for freedom. But does that justify the 
expression “The battlefield was the 
Golgotha of early Israel” ? And would , 
the historian of Greece think it natural to 
celebrate Thermopylae and Marathon by 
saying that “there the spirit of Christ 
which was in [the Hellenes] from the 
beginning won its. earliest triumphs” ? 
The sense of wunreality which — such 
language awakens, should warn us against 


trying to dress up our historic judgments 


in the misfits of the old theology. A 
remark (p. 160) implying “ the legitimacy 
of Matthew’s reference of the [Emmanuel | 
prophecy to Jesus” excites little short ot 


amazement, though Professor Smith 
informs his readers that the Hebrew 


original of the term rendered “ virgin” is 
indefinite, and means some marriageable 
woman; on the other hand, nothing can be 
more straightforward than the treatment 
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of Isaiah ix. 6, where no gospel allusion 
needs to be vindicated. On the whole, the 
book will seem curiously unequal to the 
careful reader. He will wish that the 
subject of Messianic prophecy had been 
more fully treated in the new light, and 
that the significance of the Psalter with 
its great call to the nations to join in the 
worship of the only True had been 
developed in connection with post-exilic 
history. The long section on the history 
of the exegesis of the prophetic writings 
(pp. 216-265) appears out of proportion 
to its successor (pp. 265-274) which deals 
with their social and political preacbing. 
But it is a more agreeable task to thank 
Dr. Smith for the fine insight of his last 
chapter on the Wisdom literature, and for 
the noble faith and inspiring moral 
enthusiasm which pervade the whole book. 
J. Estuin CarPENntEr. 


OBITUARY. 


MRS. BROOKE HERFORD. 


Many friends, both in this country and 
in America, will hear with sorrow of the 
death of Mrs. Brooke Herford, who passed 
peacefully away at Bournemouth on Satur- 
day last. The companion for nearly fifty 
years of her husband’s ministry, her life 
was rich in beneficence, animated always 
by a lovely spirit of unselfishness. We 
hope next week to publish a_ fuller 
memorial notice by an intimate friend of 
many years’ standing. The funeral was 
on Thursday, at Hale, Cheshire. 


—__——____. 


THE REV. WILLIAM BINNS. 


A YEAR AND A-HALF ago the Rey. 
William Binns retired from the active 
mivistry to which he had devoted his 
brilliant gifts for forty-one years. He 
continued to reside at Blackpool, where he 
had been for six years minister of the 
Banks-street Unitarian Church, but his 
strength was failing. In July last year 


he suffered a very grievous blow in the | 


death of his wife, his devoted companion 
for thirty years, and now we have to bid 
him also farewell. He suffered during the 
last weeks from cardiac asthma, from 
which the welcome release came to him 
last Saturday afternoon, in his seventy- 
fourth year. We have lost a very loyal 
friend—a man of great power and striking 
personality—whose influence was always 
stimulating, if it often roused antagonisms; 
a man always frank and staunch in 
loyalty to what he deemed to be right, and 
for the friends who knew him best rich in 
a tenderness unsuspected by those who 
saw only the rough exterior. 

William Binns was a Yorkshireman, a 
native of Bingley, in Airedale, where be 
was born on Oct..10, 1827. Some school- 
ing he had, but he was mainly self-taught, 
having always an eager passion for read- 
ing and a strenuous desire for knowledge. 
His first employment is said to have been 
as booking-clerk at the Midland station in 
his native town, and he spoke of himself 
as having been a country-postman. As a 

‘oung man he was a local preacher among 
the Methodists, but his keen intelligence 
could not be held within the lines of 
thought expected of him in that connec- 
tion, and he became a Unitarian. In 
December, 1854, at the age of tweuty- 
seven, he joined the newly-formed Unit- 
arian Home Missionary Board, in Man- 
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chester, under Dr. J. R. Beard, to be 
trained for the ministry, and what he 
was at that time, his friend and fellow- 
student, the Rev. J. C. Street, tells in the 
tribute which follows this notice. 

At the conclusion of his course at the 
Board, Mr. Binns, in April, 1858, became 
minister of the Unitarian Church, Charing- 
cross, Birkenhead, and with a break of 
two and a-half years, from October, 1868, 
when he wasat Devonport, he served that 
congregation and the wider community of 
the town of Birkenhead for twenty-five 
years. It was in January, 1869, soon 
after his removal to Devonport, that he 
married Frances, the daughter of Mr. 
Frederick Chapple, a Liverpool merchant, 
whose devotion to. her husband was 
always beautiful to see, and who, by 
reason of her intellectual gifts and moral 
ardour, was for him an ideal wife. His 
ministry from that time was immeasur- 
ably strengthened by her whole-hearted 
co-operation. 

In Birkenhead the chief work of Mr. 
Binns’s life was done ; but at Plymouth, to 
which he removed in the autumn of 1887, 
and subsequently at Blackpool, his power 
as a striking and stimulating preacher, a 
brilliant lecturer, a good citizen devoted 
to reform and especially to the intellectual 
enlightenment of the community, made 
itself similarly felt. An ardent lover of 
Shakespeare, with a wide knowledge of 
literature, in each of these towns he and 
Mrs. Binus were largely instrumental iu 
the founding of a Shakespeare society 
which became a public institution of far- 
reaching influence, and especially in 
Birkenhead Mr. Binns was long recognised 
both in this connection and in his pulpit 
as one of the strongest and most welcome 
elements in the higher life of the com- 
munity. At Birkenhead he was also a 
political force not to be ignored, an 
ardent: Liberal and follower of Mr. Glad- 
stone, until the Home Rule division, 
which brought separation to so many 
chief friends. From the passing of the 
Educaticn »Act he was the constant 
advocate of the School Board, until the 
victory was at last secured for Birken- 
head, and he and his wife were also 
specially interested in the work of the 
Charity Organisation Society. 

‘For several years Mr. Binus was a 
leader-writer for the Liverpool Mercury, 
and a frequent contributor to the Liverpoo! 
Review and other papers. Our own columns 
for many years bear witness to his brilliant 
and versatile gifts, his last substantial 
contribution having been in August, 189°:— 
two interesting articles on “ John Wesley’s 
ife and Journal.” He was also a con- 
tributor to the Westminster, the Theological 
and the Modern reviews, in the, first of 
which his article on “ The Heresies of the 
Working Classes,” in 1862, is specially 
remembered. One of the most character- 
istic of his essays was a brilliant article 
on ‘Matthew Arnold as a _ Religious 
Teacher,” in the Theological of January, 
1878. In that same year Mr. Binns 
preached the annual sermon of the British 
and Foreign Unitarian Association on 
“The Permanent and Transient in Re- 
ligion,” and in 1881 gave the third of ten 
lectures published as the volume on 
“ Positive Aspects of Unitarian Christi- 
anity.” His subject was “The Supreme 
Moral Law,” and it was the - subject 
nearest to his heart, to which he constantly 
returned in earnest and eloquent exposi- 
tion, through his strong hold upon which 


he found his unfailing faith in the living 
God, and the spiritual life of man beyond 
the reach of death. Ag a religious teacher 
he brought faith and courage and new 
light to many. If he also pained some of 
his friends, particularly in latter years by 
the manner in which he criticised the 
advocates of Total Abstinence, it was done, 
we believe, with characteristic sincerity, 
and entirely without malice. We refer to 
this only because we are sure that he would 
wish frank words of truth to be spoken; 
and as we now think of him, admiration 
and gratitude for what he has given us far 
outweigh any other feeling, and we bid 
him farewell, rejoicing, as he would have 
us rejoice, in the new life to which he has 
now attained. 


A FELLOW-STUDENT’S TRIBUTE. 


In the passing away of William Binns 
one of the most picturesque and notable 
men of our ministry has fallen from our 
ranks, and left us all the poorer. For 
upwards of forty years he has been a 
prominent worker, and he was able to 
use his splendid gifts as a preacher almost 
uv to the last days of his life. When the 
clarion call to the young men of our 
churches, sounded by the late Dr. J. R. 
Beard, was heard in the vales and hills of 
Lancashire 'and Yorkshire, there came a 
response such as would hardly be possible 
now. No widespread educational facilities 
existed then. ‘There was no school-house 
near every cottage and homestead as to- 
day. Many a bright youth, born and 
nurtured amid poverty and hard labour, 
longed for means of culture in vain, and 
the loss to our national life was conse- 
quently very great. But even amid gravest 
disadvantages some exceptional lads 
gathered all sorts of out-of-the-way know- 
ledge, read every book that came in their 
way, could be seen as they went to and 
fro to work conning some treasured 
volume, and turning every precious moment 
to account. In our Sunday-schools they 
learned to write and cast up accounts. 
Men of position and culture consecrated 
their gifts to Sunday-school teaching, and 
so reached and influenced these promising 
lads. It was wonderful to note what 
development took place. Many of these 
youths were stirred with a great ambition. 
Eager to learn, they were also ready to 
teach. In the school-house, in mechanics’ 
institutes,in mutual improvement societies 
they found their double opportunity. 
Powers of speech were cultivated. Village 
platforms, and the forums of town debat- 
ing societies were turned to account, and 
powers were developed that only needed 
the graces.of culture and inspiration to 
make them influential for good in the life 
of both Church and State. Young men 
like these were stirred by Dr. Beard’s 
appeal. He caught them at the very 
moment of their need. It was a remark- 
able group which presented itself to Dr. 
Beard and Mr. Gaskell when they opened 
the doors of the Home Missionary Board. 

Young men between the ages of twenty- 
one and thirty-five, gathered from mill, 
shop, school-house, bench, and village 
postmen, but all with exceptional gifts, 
were eager to learn and filled with a desire 
to serve their fellow-men. Among this 
group, and notable among them, was 
William Binns. Sturdy, unhewn, and 
ungainly, he soon showed the real grit 
there was below the surface of his pecu- 
liarities, and gave evidence of powers of 
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thought and utterance which marked him 
out as first among his fellows. Already 
his reading had been wide. He revelled 
in Shakespeare and Ben Jonson. The 
Elizabethan age was peculiarly attractive 
to him. But he was also saturated with 
a knowledge of the Books of the Bible. 
Isaiah, the Psalms, the Book of Job 
fascinated him; and the wonderful life of 
the Carpenter of Nazareth drew him like 
a spiritual magnet. Dr. Beard and Mr. 
Gaskell found in him a student eager to 
learn, and ready to digest the best things 
they could offer to him. His gifts as a 
speaker were soon turned to account, and 
his fame as a supply in many of our 
smaller churches soon began to be sounded. 
Strange stories were told then, and to the 
end of his career, of his eccentricities ; but 
he was always a welcome preacher, and 
when his three years of study were over 
he left behind in the College, among the 
Lancashire churches, and with his tutors, 
the reputation of an exceptionally gifted 
man, who would be sure to make his mark 
and do a great work. 

His studies were wide and varied, but it 
was mainly in the realms of English litera- 
ture and in philosophy that his best 
powers were emploved. For forty-five 
years his name was heard everywhere 
among us. He was always a notable 
figure. His sermons and speeches were 
marked by careful preparation, and were 
illuminated with literary graces and 
mother wit, so that they were always heard 
with pleasure, or waited for with pleasing 
curiosity. He served our churches with 
unflagging zeal, and was known every- 
where as a man of genius and power. 
He gave, to those most capable of judg- 
ing, thefimpression of great mental powers, 
and men expected from him great things. 
But somehow he seemed to be content 
with smaller things than they expected. 
Yet whatever he did was well done. 
Whatever the outward man might be with 
its story of his eventful past, written in 
gesture and quaint speech, there was no 
slovenliness in his utterances. His 
thoughts were orderly and well com- 
pacted, and the evidences of his reading 
were furnished by apt quotation and story, 
so that his hearers always felt they were 
in presence of a master-mind. He will be 
greatly missed. He was a man by him- 
self; he filled his own niche, and won his 
own place. As a comrade, a _ fellow- 
student,a preacher, a platform speaker, he 
will leave an aching void, but he will be 
remembered with great affection and 
respect by those who knew him best. As 
to the deeper things of the spirit, I must 
not write. He had his own spiritual 
oratory, wherein he sought and found his 
God, and gained the sanctities which made 
his life well-rounded and complete. 


James C. Srrert. 


ANOTHER TRIBUTE, 


Come lovely and soothing death, 

Undulate round the world, 
arriving, arriving, 

In the day, in the night, to all, to each, 

Sooner or later delicate death. 


serenely 


No one with firmer faith, no one with 
deeper meaning could have taken up and 
made his own, the above lines. No one 
has better taught men the bravery of soul 
which makes such words possible ; no one 
has more faithfully led that simple, open, 
self-revealing life which in its whole- 
heartedness and deep devoutness makes 
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eternal life an axiom instead of a 
theory. 

A stern true friend, independent himself 
and encouraging always self-reliance in 
those who sought his advice ; because he 
never condescended to conventional flat- 
teries, one approving word of his was 
worth whole volumes of ordinary praise. 
Beneath. a rugged exterior beat a 
heart wonderfully sensitive. His tender- 
ness in the hour of trial or loss always 
came as a revelation to those who judged 
him by externalities. Strong-willed, 
radical by temperament, intolerant of sub- 
terfuge, hypocrisy and opportunism, few 
have succeeded in raising so many antago- 
nisms, but, for himself, no man was _ his 
enemy nor ever could be. The saving 
erace of humour was his in such large 
measure and the virtue of forgiveness was 
so much his distinguishing characteristic, 
that not only did he bear no malice or hatred 
in his ‘heart, but he compelled all, save the 
most obdurate, to offer again the hand that 
had been withheld. 

A leonine man, shaggy, uncouth, not 
always to be approached ; massive, but 
not slow. No velvet paw his, and in it 
were no talons ready to spring from their 
sheaths. When he shook his mane great 
was the upsetting of china, and great the 
consternation of “correct” personages ; 
those who loved him easily forgave that 
weakness which came eventually to de-~ 
light in making the tea-things rattle. 

To some of us he was a veritable tower 
of strength, almost a second conscience 
also. The scattered essays, sermons, re- 
views and addresses which are the remains 
by which alone another generation will 
know him (surely worth collecting into a 
single volume), are to us priceless, but 


‘they are dumb beside the speaking por- 


trait and the eloquently undecipherable 
letter from his hand. 


’Tis good that he is free at last: 
Artuur Harvir. 


WILLIAM WESTERMAN. 


Iv is with unfeigned sorrow that we 
record the death of Mr. William 
Westerman, so long and so _ honour- 
ably associated with the church at 
Domestic-street, Holbeck, Leeds. He had 
known no other religious home; for, 
having been brought to the Sunday-school 
when a babe, he remained “a faithful 
son” in our “household of faith” 
throughout the long period of more than 
fifty years. In the latter part of last year 
he had to relinquish business, but, regain- 
ing strength a little, he would venture 
forth, seeming to be more like his wonted 
self; but during !February he suffered a 
severe relapse. The end came early in 
the morning of March 20—painless and 
peaceful, our beloved comrade having 
passed away in his sleep. 

In the Mill Hill Calendar the Rev. 
Charles Hargrove gives the following 
tribute to Mr. Westerman’s memory :— 

“The loss of Mr. Westerman, who for 
many years past has taken a leading part 
in the affairs of the Holbeck Church, will 
be deeply felt by all old: members. He 
was ‘a good Unitarian’ in the truest 
sense of the word—earnest, large-minded, 
diligent in business, trusted and honoured 
by his employers, had in affectionate re- 
gard by members of the congregation he be- 
longed to. 
of. age, and but a. little while ago all 


He was not yet fifty-four years. 
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looked forward to his growing old in the 
service of his church and his firm. Now 
we can only hope that the example he has 
left will bring forward others to fill up 
the ranks, and go on with the work he 
and we have been so long interested in.” 

Mr. Westerman has been much missed 
at school and church during his protracted 
illness, and will be more missed now that 
he has gone from us. He had been 
scholar, teacher, superintendent in the 
Sunday-school, deacon, officer, and chair- 
man of committee to the church. 
Unostentatious, unassuming, retiring, he 
yet was known to all; and was distinctly 
one of those who “let not his left hand 
know what his right hand did.” Many a 
poor widow and other hard.pressed but 
brave-hearted women found a helpful 
friend in him. 

His loyalty to Sunday-school and to 
our faith bespoke real conviction, and the 
best interests of society lay very near 
his heart. 

By dint of perseverance, by probity and 
integrity in business, he had risen from 
position of clerk to that of mamager in 
the service of Messrs. Ward, of Kirkgate, 
Leeds, winning the confidence of the firm 
by his application to duty and by his 
sterling character. As a citizen, he took 
keen interest in all municipal affairs, and, 
whilst Liberal in politics and religion, he 
was ever ready to help any good cause, so 
that his memory is fragrant far beyond 
the bounds of his own church and party. 

As husband, father, brother, friend, he 
was loved greatly; and alike by rich and 
poor held in high esteem and respect. His 
generous large-hearted sympathy was 
made potent by his unselfishness. To his 
intimates he was always ready for a quip 
anda crack,with kindly humour and human 
drollery. Perhaps the outstanding feature 
of the man was the large portion of the 
spirit of the unspoiled child which lived in 
him, 

The deepest sympathy is extended to 
the bereaved family, and was abundantly 
demonstrated at the interment and at the 
“In Memoriam” service, when very large 
and reverent companies gathered to pay 
their last tribute of affection and respect. 
Let us thank God for those who have been, 
and pray Him ‘grant that none of life’s 
disciplines fail of their high end. 

10 oi : ©, 


‘THE HILLS OF NAZARETH. 


Tris early morning, and the mistsliethick 
around our tents and fold us in, silent and 
chill, It is well so on this first morning in 
Nazareth, for the modern town, with its 
hotels and churches of many sects, is thus 
hidden away, and one may dream of a 
village that once was here, close by, 


-among these upland hollows, wherein was 


a carpenter’s house and workshop, and a 
boy, destined to change the courses of 
human history through long after ages, 
who wrought by his father’s side in 
homely toil. Very beautiful to me is the 
grey, cold mist of this quiet hour of dawn, 
drawing its soft veil over the ugly and 
obtrusive present, and letting the mystic, 
ideal past come back for a while. 
chance the old was no better or more fair 
than the new. The little ancient town, 
built probably somewhat higher up the 
northern slope, may have been no more 
attractive to the eye than this to which 
we climbed from the plain of Jezreel last: 
night, and its- people no- more 


Per-. 


ah] 
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those who came about our tents to sell 
things or, to stare and beg. But it was 
different ; it pertained to another age and 
race ; it nourished the life and thought of 
a young prophet, and in its synagogue on 
a Sabbath Day he once “stood for to 
read.” The Jesus of Nazareth whom we 
reverence and idealise belongs to another 
Nazareth than this on which, presently, 
to-day’s sun will shine. And I may muse 
of that other for a little, while the soft 
vapour of the hills clings to the ground 
and hides the actual from sight. 

The form of a woman comes out of the 
mist, walking slowly across the little 
grassy slope on which our camp is 
pitched. She is talJl and erect; the folds 
of her long loose robe fall lightly down 
to her bare feet, as she steps silently 
over the dew-laden grass. Her face, once 
beautiful I think, is sad and grave as she 
turns to ask some question of the men who 
are preparing their morning meal over 
a charcoal fire. Swiftly and unbidden 
comes the thought, that even thus might 
Mary of Magdala here come in the early 
morning toask some question of Jesus 
or his disciples. Magdala is far hence, 
in Hastern Galilee, and that Mary would 
hardly have been in ancient Nazareth. 
But the form, the dress, the grave and 
thoughtful face, the quiet voice—these 
might have been like this woman’s. So, 
at least, amid these changed conditions 
of time, one welcomes something human, 
natural, unsuspecting, that revives the 

ast. 

A bell in the modern Greek Church 
below rings out harshly and strange to 
the ear, calling to morning service; but 
the mind heeds it not. <A light breeze 
stirs among the branches of an olive tree, 
close at hand, and its damp grey-green 
leaves quiver alittle. Its gnarled trunk 
tells of many years’ growth. It is older, 
perhaps, than the church and its clanging 
bell, and to-day, for the traveller, seems 
more real, and speaks to some deeper feel- 
ing, and calls to a simpler worship and a 
more spontaneous morning prayer. 

The Syrian woman departs and goes 
slowly down the hill; the voices of children 
~come from the road below; the mists give 
way and creep up over the higher slopes ; 
the warm glow of sunlight comes. It is 
day, and modern Nazareth is there. The 
past will not return. 

Reaching a crest of one ofjthe Samaritan 
hills yesterday, Tamari, our trusty drago- 
man stopped his horse till we came along- 
side. “There,” said he, pointing to the far 
north, “is Hermon; and this nearer hill is 
Little Hermon, and that is Mount Gilboa, 
and yonder ”’—pointing toa central height 

in the Southern Galilean range, and 
speaking with a tone of exultation in his 
quiet voice—‘ yonder is Nazareth.” We 
could see a gleam of white lying just 
“under the summit of the hill, and realised 
then, what we had so often read, that the 
home of Joseph and Mary nestled thus, 
high and secluded, among the “ upland 
hollows” of the stony hills of Galilee.* 
It seemed to be raised aloft toward 
heaven, and yet sheltered by the rocky 
fastnesses of earth. Surely some “ good 
thing” might come from such a_ place, 
though the contemporaries of Jesus 


thought they could “search and look ” for 


itin vain. — 


’ * Nazareth is 1,237 feet above sea level. The 
highest of the hills which surround it, forming the 

cuplike hollow in which it lies, is 1,600 feet ; the 
» about 1,400, ae 


We took our first long glance at Naza- 
reth and the wide sweep of hills on either 
side of it, and majestic Hermon, snowclad 
and sunlit, far beyond; then descended 
the last of the rugged tracts of Samaria, 
and with that white gleam on the Galilean 
heights always before us traversed the 
lovely and fertile plain of Esdraelon, till, 
late in the afternoon, we climbed a long 
winding rugged tiack, and found our tents 
in a little olive orchard, facing the “ Hn- 
Nasira ” of to-day. 

I finish this little paper as the sun is 
setting, and his clear calm light lies on 
the surrounding hills. It is there, on those 
hills, that we have spent most of the day 
—not in the hot town, seeing the show- 
places of the different religious sects. It 
is Sunday, and we felt that the purest air 
and the holiest memories were on those 
heights. 

The prophet of Nazareth would be 
nearer to us in places where the “lilies” 
still are ‘clothed,’ and “birds of the 
heaven” are fed. The hills belong to him 
in a way that the streets of the town do 
not. Before he began to teach and to 
preach, they must often have been his 
sanctuary and the scenes of silent inward 
questionmg and of lonely reverent 
thought. 

And now, as the light fades from off 
the long curved outline of those summits, 
I can think how he must have walked and 
wondered there, and how the great 
thougths and divine sympathies of his 
after ministry were borne in upon him 
there, and the “Spirit of the Lord ”’ came 
upon him, and his destiny of love and 
sacrifice was determined by that mystery of 
grace which we to-day may know in fellow- 
ship with each other and with Him. 

W. J. J. 

Nazareth, March 17, 1901. 


THE CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


See 
Habit.—1. 


Ir you come to think of it, how much 
of our life is spent in doing or being the 
same thing in the same way, day by day, 
week by week, year by year. This doing 
or being the same thing over and over 
again is Habit. 

Not long ago you were told in a charm- 
ing way about the interest and pleasure 
of studying the habits of birds in field and 
hedge-row, or in town parks and gardens. 
T could not help thinking it would be even 
more interesting and useful for you 
to study the habits of children, to try and 
look at yourselves a little as God and your 
parents and teachers look at you. For 
just as God gives instincts to the birds, 
and helps them to form habits for keeping 
themselves alive and happy, for building 
their nests, rearing their nestlings, and 
cheering us with their song and beautiful 
bird-life, so He gives you as wonderful 
powers of body, and still more marvellous 
powers of mind ‘and spirit, and Himself 
sets you, or directs your elders how to 
start you practising these powers, that 
you may grow up with the habits of 
healthy, orderly, clever, industrious, un- 
selfish men and women, to be and to do all. 
for which He made you alive. 

Now one reason why we form habits, 
why it comes natural to want 10 do or 
think or feel the same things over again, is 
that we find out quite as babies that it is 


leasier to do anything a second time than 
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the first, and much easier the third time 
than the second. With what delight a 
child begins to walk alone as its tumbles 
and totterings become fewer! Before you 
can cycle, you find that you have to ride at 
first with help, then cautiously by yourself, 
that you do not feel inclined to run into 
the second vehicle you meet quite so much 
as you did the first, and that after daily 
practising, the habit of cycling becomes as 
natural and pleasurable as that of walking. 
Think of some other habits—keeping one- 
self clean, minding one’s own business, 
thinking of other people more than one- 
self—in all these, “practice makes per- 
fect,” because they grow easier the oftener 
you do them. 

This ease, moreover, is passed on from 
parents to children. A habit is partly 
bornin us. So, you learnt to walk upright 
on your two legs more easily than the 
babies of the earliest men and women, who 
were still somewhat monkey-like in their 
ways, and I have no doubt that you little 
girls will learn to cycle more readily than 
your mothers and aunts did, who were the 
earliest women to accustom their nerves 
and muscles to the habit of riding a 
bicycle. I know it is easier for you to be 
kind and loving than the children who 
lived before Christ started people in the 
habit of feeling that human beings are all 
children of one great family of God their 
Heavenly Father. 

Yes, our life is a very curious bundle 
of habits, silly and useless, wise and 
useful, good, bad, and indifferent. 

The foolish little habits are a nuisance, 
are not they? “Hands in pockets,” eh ? 
boys. Do not I know many lads whose 
lives are a misery till mother has cured 
them of feeling shy, if they do not thrust 
their hands into their trouser pockets ? 
Fancy your courage and ease of mind 
depending on an ungainly meaningless 
trick with the hands! And girls for the 
same reason play with their hair, or stand 
on one foot, or cross their legs ungracefully 
when they sit down. 

I am not going to talk about the down- 
right bad habits. We all know them only 
too well, and don’t you think that the best 
way to give up, indeed never to start, the 
bad habits, is to think only of the good 
ones? Try that plan. If you make up 
your mind to be orderly, there is not much 
chance uf your being untidy. If you keep 
your intention of being punctual, you will 
not be late. If your heart keeps full of 
good temper and love, there is no room 
for bad temper and hate. If you act and 
think and speak only what is true you 
will never know the misery of a lie. 

Emity H. Surra. 


Tuese are the flowery fields, where first 
The wisdom of the Christ was nursed : 
Here first the wonder and surprise 

Of Nature lit the sacred eyes : 

Waters, and winds, and woodlands here, 
With earliest music charmed His ear, 
For all His conscious youth drew breath, 
Among these hills of Nazareth. 


The quiet hills, the skies above, 
The faces round were bright with love ; 
He lost not, in the tranquil place, 
One hint of wisdom or of grace ; 
Not unobserved, nor vague nor dim, 
The secret of the world to Him, 
The prayer He heard which Nature saith 
In the still glades by Nazareth. 
G. A. CHapwicx. 
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CHURCH COVENANTS. 


A spectau report of great interest 
has just reached us from the American 
Unitarian Association. A resolution 
was unanimously adopted at the annual 
meeting of that Association, held in 
Boston last May, in pursuance of which 
the President appointed a committee, 
of which he himself was to act as chair- 
man, with the following instruction :— 


To collect and codify the church cove- 
nants and statements of faith now in use, 
to the end: first, that any church may be 
assisted in forming some basis of member- 
ship for its followers; and, second, that 
some wise system of presenting and teach- 
ing our faith to the young may be devised. 


To the committee thus appointed the 
Rev. Lewis G. Witson acted as secre- 
tary, who, we are glad to hear, is to be 
among our American visitors at the 
Whitsuntide meetings. To him we are 
indebted for the report, which sum- 
marises the results of careful inquiries, 
and concludes with certain recom- 
mendations which received the unani- 
mous assent of the committee. 

Of the 459 churches enrolled in the 
American Unitarian Year-Book for 
1900, replies to the questions of the 
committee were received from 250, 
from all parts of the United States and 
Canada, and from churches the most 
diverse in character and situation; 
thus the committee had ample material 
for the consideration of the questions 
with which they were asked to deal. 

The replies to the first question, 

_“ What is the covenant of your church?”’ 
show that 90 out of the 250 churches 
have, in the actual words or the sub- 
stance of of adopted the covenant 


recommended by the National Confer- 
ence of 1899 :— 


Iu the love of truth, and in the spirit 
of Jesus, we unite for the worship of God 
and the service of man. 


Of the rest, 41 have no statement of 
any kind, while 111 report some other 
Covenant, Bond of Fellowship, Pre- 
amble, or Affirmation of Belief. Some 
of. these are very theological; others 
are simply business statements. Many 
of them have long ceased to have any 
practical bearing upon the life of the 
church. One-helpful statement, which 
is quoted in full, is as follows :— 


We hold the objects and aims of the 
Christian Church, and this as a branch 
thereof, to be the upholding and growth 
of character; the getting and doing of 
good; the furtherance of knowledge and 
practice of divine law and duty, and works 
of charity, and good will toward men. 

We avow it our religious duty to seek 
truth and encourage the search thereof 
by others, from all sources whence it may 
be found, allowing and fostering perfect 
liberty of thought and conscience for each, 
with responsibility only to the Judge of 
all. 

We acknowledge our obligation to walk 
in amity and peace with our brethren, to 
promote the welfare of this church by 
support of its instrumentalities for good, 
by acquiescence in its councils, by attend- 
ance on its services, and, above all, by 


consecration of ourselves to a spiritual 


life, and striving in all ways to live as 
followers of the Master and children of 
God. 


A considerable number of the churches 
have inherited from former generations 
the institution of a church within the 
church or congregation ; but even where 
the old organisation has survived it has 
become for the most part inoperative, 
and the prevailing conception is of one 
body of worshippers, whether called 
** Church,”’ ‘‘ Parish,” or ‘‘ Society.” 

As to what should be the basis of 
membership in such a religious society, 
the diversity of usage as to covenants 
shows what various opinions there are. 
One position is that of the minister who 
says that the bond of fellowship in his 
church is “‘interestin what is going on.” 
And he adds :—— 


The test of membership has never been 
defined. We pay our bills. We have 
good congregations. We love each other. 
We find homogeneous action easily attain- 
able. We look up and we enjoy life, and 
we give away all we can. If it became 
needful at any time to decide who belonged, 
I suspect we would make contribution of 
money the test. But we pray that the day 
of such things may not come. 


While such an attitude must not by 
any means be taken as proving careless- 
ness to the real significance of the 
church as a centre of spiritual activity, 
there is evidently a growing feeling that 
something more definite in the way of 
acknowledgment of a common purpose 
and distinct acceptance of a duty is 
needed. 

With regard to the training and wel- 
coming of the young people into avowed 


‘membership of the church, there does 


not seem to be the same strong body of 
opinion as in the matter of covenants, 
but’ a certain number of the churches 
have Confirmation or Preparation 
classes and special services for the 
admission of new members. Some of 
the replies strongly urge the use of 
some other term than “‘ Confirmation” 
in this connection. Only eight of all 
who revlied were positively opposed 
both to the name and the thing. The 
following reply is quoted as representing 
the average feeling :— 


I am a great believer in the Confirma- 
tion Class—perhaps a new thing under 
the old name; for I mean simply a class 
of young persons instructed in the prin- 
ciples of our faith and our church history ; 
and appealed to to try more earnestly to 
translate their creed into life. 


The committee report strongly in 
favour of the systematic instruction of 
young people in the principles of their 
faith and the value of their rich inherit- 
ance, and as the result of their whole 
investigation conclude with the follow- 
ing recommendations :— 


1. We recommend a single and inclu- 
sive organisation for our churches. This 
organisation should be thechurch. [This, 
as we understand it, refers to each separate 
congregation, which is to be homogeneous, 
in the sense of having no “ church” within 
the church. | 

2, We recommend the adoption in each 
of our churches of some brief and simple 
covenant or bond of fellowship which will 
express the purpose of the church life. 

3. We recommend a definite and clearly 
defined church membership, consisting of 
those who have accepted the bond of 
fellowship. Voting on all matters per- 
taining to the finances of the church 
should, however, be restricted to those 
who have made some stated contribution 
toward the support of worship. 

4. We recommend that the members of 
the church be received into its fellowship 
by some simple public service of recogni- 
tion, and that the younger people of the 


church be prepared for such membership 


in a religious study-class under the direc- 
tion of the minister. 

5. We recommend that the list of 
members be accurately kept up and care- 
fully preserved. 

6. We recommend that, when members 
of a church remove to another community 
wherein there is a Unitarian church, 
letters be addressed at once by the 
minister and clerk of the parish to the 
minister and clerk of the parish to which 
removal is made, recommending the 
friends to the hospitality of their new 
church home. 

7. We recommend that a special com- 
mittee of the Association be appointed to 
suggest methods for conducting the pre- 
paratory class of young people and appro- 
priate services of fellowship. 

In making these recommendations 
the committee of course claim no au- 
thority over the affairs of the ‘“ free 
Congregational churches that acknow- 
ledge the Unitarian faith and fellow- 
ship,’ with which they are connected, 
and recognise that local conditions may 
make some of the suggestions undesir- 
able, but they ask for a patient and 
serious consideration of the results of 
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their investigation. And knowing how 
much the same questions are occupy- 
ing the thought of earnest members of 
our churches in this country, it seemed 
well to pass on these suggestions for 
their consideration also. 


SMALL THINGS AND GREAT— 
AND GOD.* 


BY THE REV. JOHN PAGE HOPPS. 


“The Lord doth build up Jerusalem : He 


gathereth together the outcasts of Israel : He 
healeth the broken in heart, and bindeth up 
their wounds: He telleth the number of the 
stars: He calleth them all by their names.” 
—Psalm calvit. 2—4. 


THOUGHTFULLY reading these words, the 
first thing that might occur to us is the 
linking together of these two affirmations 
—that the God who tells the number of 
the stars and calls them all by their 
names is also the God who heals the out- 
cast’s broken heart, and binds up his 
wounds. What a _ suggesfion of the 
illimitable great and unreckoned small! 
What an arresting suggestion of infinite 
grasp! He who counts and orders and 
names His suns and stars, like chariot 
steeds, and determines their movements, 
and maintains their speed—the great 
mathematician and master of the music of 
the spheres—is He who broods over the 


poor outcast in a garret, and hovers by the 


bedside of the labourer in the hospital, 
healing the broken in heart and binding 
up the sufferer’s wounds. 

Is that poetry only; or is it sober fact ? 
Will it do here, in the Church, as a 
pleasant picture, or shall we be able out- 
side to feel its truth ? Let us see: though, 
at best, in this amazing world, we can 
only feel our way. 

There is only one way in which God can 
be everywhere and in all things ; and it is 
here that the definition of “Our Futher’s 
Church” helps us—God is “the inmost 
uplifting life of all things.” Nor is that 
saying merely poetic and vague; for, 
picture it and explain it as we will, there 
is an “inmost uplifting life of ali things.” 
We see nothing as it is in itself: we see 
only what the inmost cause manifests. 
Flowers and children’s faces are mani- 
festations of ‘‘the inmost uplifting life.” 
If you could see that life, you would not 
see flowers and faces, which are but the 
outward aud visible signs of the inward 
and invisible grace—you would see God. 
Even a grain of sand has an “inmost up- 
lifting life ” which causes it to be, or seem 
to be, a grain of sand. Smash it and 
subdivide it, and get to the minutest 
particle of it, and even then the secret is 
as far off as ever. Followitas far as eyes 
and instruments go,and you wi!l be still no 
nearer. ‘The inmost uplifting life” or 
force or thrill is still its mystery and its 
cause. And that is true everywhere—of 
the merciful healing tendency of time, and 
of the blessed law in the human body 
which leads the wise physician to say 
«“ All we can do is to help Nature,” to 
clear away impediments, to make straight 
in the desert a highway for our God— 
that is, for the healing power. And the 
harmony of stars and suns is an ex- 
pression of the same “inmost uplifting 


* The sermon preached on Good Friday at the 
annual meetirg of the Manchester District Sunday- 
_ school Association at Gorton, 


life.” The mathematics of the heavens is 
in nowise different from the healing 
harmonies of earth ; and the cause is the 
same, whether you call it Providence or 
law, Gravitation or God. So, when this 
fine old Hebrew sang of the Lord who 
shepherds the stars, and binds up the out- 
east’s wounds, he could only mean—or, 
at all events, we can only mean—that 
there is a God-force, a God-order, a 
God-life in everything—-a force, an order 
and a life pervading all things unbrokenly ; 
here manifesting itself in the healing of a 
cut finger, with its own blood, and there 
revealing itself in the skylark’s song, or 
the musical movements of the skylark’s 
wings, or the music of the movements of 
suus and stars, and boundless systems of 


| suns and stars, which never fail to keep 


perfect place and time in that tremendous 
dance of worlds throughout all space. 
Everywhere “ the inmost uplifting life” 
is a healing force wherever possible. The 
soothing “oil aud wine” of the good 
Samaritan had a good God in them; and 
the goodness of the good Samaritan and 
the virtues of the healing oil and wine 
were equally manifestations of the heavenly 
Power. The curative virtue of a medicine 
is its “inmost uplifting life.” Hveu the 
so-called disease may only be the effort of 
“the inmost uplifting life” to free itself 


from injurious elements. Many “ diseases”. 


are Nature’s efforts to expel the enemy, 
and to heal. Her tendencies and functions 
are all for unfolding, uplifting, cleansing ; 
and if they cannot prevail to heal, there 
comes the merciful ending, and Nature is 
“justified of her children.” 

All this which is true of suns and stars, 
and broken hearts and wounds, is true of 
our great complex and many-sided human 
life as a whole. It looks a hopeless chaos, 
just as the starry heavens may look to a 
rustic who understands nothing of astro- 
nomy; or as the medley of life upon the 
earth may look to one who knows nothing 
of Evolution. But there is order at the 
heart of it—music above and harmony 
below—and God the All in all, because 
the One manifesting Life and Force in all. 
We are face to face with a Divine Ideal 
working itself out in this immense drama 
of human life; and God is calling upon us 
to help Him, and we are helping Him. 
You teachers are helping Him, and He is 
helping you; for this longing to serve and 
bless is the “inmost uplifting lite” in 

ou. 

This is the faith we need in these days. 
It is doubtful whether the world ever 
needed it as much. The poor world always 
seemed chaotic in its struggle onward ; 
but such a complication of chaotic con- 
ditions it probably never knew before. 

Does not this, then, contradict all that 
Ihave said? It would if we kept short 
accounts with God. But short accounts 
are impossible with God, as His great 
workman, Evolution, shows. One of the 
Hebrew poets understood this when he 
said that part of man’s wrath would God 
restrain, and part He would use: and 
Hamlet, crying, ‘“‘ Praised be rashness!”’ 
said that ‘‘our indiscretion sometimes 
serves us well,” and this, he says, should 
teach us that— 


There’s a divinity that shapes our ends, 
Rough-hew them how we will. 


All history suggests it, though the price 
poor Humanity pays is, awful enough at 
times ; and yet the paying of the price 


may itself be a part of the process of 


creation, just as the struggle to learn is 
itself a part of the process of education. 

What, then, does this tine old Hebrew 
utterance say to us? We cannot imitate 
God in His grasp and comprehension of 
the stars, but we can be consolers and 
healers of the outcasts. And what a 
lesson there is in it! How apt we are, 
when we think we are seriously occupied, 
to be impatient of minor things! Here 
is a man who has great duties to attend 
to, and he says, ‘“‘ Ob, I cannot be bothered 
with that poor woman,” “with that case 
of the injured man,” “with that sick 
child!” What a suggestion, that it is 
the namer and forth-leader of suns and 
stars who consoles and heals! ‘ Don’t 
trouble me about it!” says the great small 
man. ‘Come unto me all ye that labour 
and are heavy-laden, and I will give you 
rest,” says the truly great, the God-like 
man. Ah me! let the strong be pitiful ; 
let the great be gentle; let the most wise 
teach the most ignorant; let the rich learn 
that ‘“ blessed is he who considereth the 
poor!” The wise Jesus taught all that 
when he said: ‘“ He that is greatest among 
you, let him be as the younger; and he 
that is chief, as he that doth serve.” 

Do you remember that amazing picture 
of the coming king in the 72nd Psalm ? 
Oh, how the world is longing forhim! It 
has never had him yet. 


In his days shall the righteous flourish ; 
and abundance of peace so long as the 
moon endureth. He shall have dominion 
also from sea to sea, and from the river unto 
the ends of the earth. They that dwell in 
the wilderness shall bow before him, and 
his enemies shall lick the dust. The kings 
of Tarshish and of the isles shall bring 
presents: the kings of Sheba and Seba shall 
offer gifts. Yea, all kings shall fall down 
before him; all nations shall serve him; 
for he shall deliver the needy when he 
crieth ; the poor also, and him that hath no 
helper. He shall have pity on the poor and 
needy, and shall save the souls of the needy. 
He shall redeem their soul from fraud and 
violence, and precious shall their blood be 
in his sight. 

Did you ever hear elsewhere of such a 
king? In his days shall the righteous 
flourish—not the conspirators, the robbers, 
and the men of blood; and there shall be 
boundless peace; and the men in the 
wilderness shall reverence him; and his 
enemies shall yield to him and love him; 
and the common kings shall do him 
reverence; why? why? Listen! Because 
he shall be the deliverer of the needy, and 
the friend of the poor, and the champion 
of the helpless, and the shield against 
deceit and violence, and the valuer of the 
blood of theoppressed. Whereisthat king ? 
Alas! we look for him in vain. But, if he 
ever came, he would indeed be God’s 


vicegerent upon the earth. 


But if we cannot get that king, we may 
at least work for that ideal of government 
and life, and so reverse the order of cen- 
turies. Until now, the ideal of govern- 
ment and of life has been the rule of the 
strong for the using up of the weak; but 
one day the ideal of government and of 
life will be the rule of all for the helping 
of the weak—and he will be king any- 
where who can best help and serve. For 
remember—and note well the tremendous 
thought—that God Himself does all that 
the Hebrew poet said; and yet we know 
He does it only through His instruments. 
Who or what are His instruments in the 
ordering of the heavens, we know not; 
and what glorious hosts help Him there, 
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no man can say: but we know. that in 
many ways we are His instruments upon 
the earth. Through mother-love, and phy- 
sician’s skill, and teaching power, and 
tender sympathy, and militant indignation 
against wrong, and the soul’s hungering 
and thirsting after righteousness, and the 
common kindness of master and mate, the 
great God works. So we must not think 
we discharge ourselves of our duty by 
giving a little money: we must give our- 
selves—and we can. The master in the 
factory or shop ; the mistress ordering her 
maids, down to the little creature at the 
sink; the kindly teacher; the shop mate, 
can all be true kings in their way—in 
God’s way; for the hired hands, the young 
apprentice, the little maid floating out 
into “service ” for the first time, the boys 
and girls in the school, the shop mate, the 
played-out old worker, waiting now only 
to know what society is going to do with 
him—all want God, and all went us, and 
all can get God’s help through us. 

And remember, too, that Jesus made 
the Son of Man’s welcome turn at last 
entirely upon this:—“ You saw me hungry, 
and you fed me; you saw me thirsty, and 
you gave me drink ; yousaw mea stranger, 
and you welcomed me; you saw me naked, 
and you clothed me; sick or in prison, and 
you came to: me—come in, beloved one, 
to my joy.” 


Then shall the righteous answer him, 
saying, Lord, when saw we thee hungry, and 
fed thee ? or thirsty, and gave thee drink ? 
When saw we thee a stranger, and welcomed 
thee? or naked, and clothed thee? Or 
when saw we thee sick, or in prison, and 
came unto thee ? 

And the King shall answer and say unto 
them, Verily, I say unto you, Inasmuch as 
ye have done it unto one of the least of 
these my brothers, ye {have done it unto 
me. 


Of course that is the ground of the 
Brother’s welcome, for the Father, who 
counts and names and directs the suns and 
stars, also consoles the outcasts and 
bindeth up their wounds—or, in mercy, 
stills the grieved senses and broken heart, 
and takes the stranger in. 

Does any one say: And what has all 
this to do with Sunday Schools? Is it 
possible that any one has not s3en bright 
children’s faces all the way through—and 
the faces of uncouth lads and restless 
girls, and the poor little “outcasts of 
Israel” that all England knows? Think 
again, and listen to one who knew the 
Father well: 


Whoso shall receive one such little child 
in my name receiveth me, but whoso shall 
cause one of these little ones to stumble, it 
were better for him that a millstone were 
hanged about his neck, and that he were 
drowned in the depth of the sea. 


Ah! see your calling, brothers and 
sisters! Let the mightiest serve: let the 
man or woman, most like a little earthly 
god in rank and influence and greatness 
of occupation, come here and look on the 
great heavenly God. . Come and imitate 
Him, in His loving condescension, in His 
gentle ministries, in His healing tender 
mercy. Come under the tremendous 
canopy of His heaven, and learn what this 
means for you: “He who telleth the 
number of the stars, and calleth them all 
by their names, doth build up Jerusalem : 
He gathereth together the outcasts of 
Israel: He healeth the broken in heart, 
ana piadeth up their wounds.” 
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(The Editor is not responsible for the opinions 
expressed by correspondents, LETTHRS CANNOT BE 
INSERTED WITHOUT THE WRITER’S NAME ; and all 
private information should be accompanied by the 
name and address of the sender.) 


DR. WARSCHAUER ON UNIT- 


ARTANISM. 


S1r,—Dr. Warschauer’s letter in your 
current issue has interested me pro- 
foundly. My thoughts have kept recur- 
ring to it for the past five days. 

It interests me because it seems to me 
the most distinct enunciation we have yet 
had from one ministering in our group of 
churches of a view of Christianity which 
has lately appeared amongst us, and 
which is widely divergent from that which 
many others of us hold. 

Dr. Warschauer opens up the matter 
by saying that “there has been a ten- 
dency in Unitarian thought to make Christ 
no more than a great ethical and spiritual 
teacher.” Now, I do not think that this 
can be said to be merely “a tendency.” 
It seems to me rather a fulfilled achieve- 
ment of Unitarian thought. One of the 
great marks of Unitarian thought during 
the last forty years hasbeen sureandsteady 
progress towards this conception of Jesus, 
not as a Mediator in the Evangelical 
sense, but as a mighty Teacher —a 
Teacher, indeed, by life and example as 
well as by word, but still supremely a 
Teacher—a Teacher of the Fatherhood of 
God and the Brotherhood of Man. For 
Unitarians Theodore Parker began this 
development, and was persecuted and con- 
temned, But asa very old and dear minis- 
terial brother writes to me in a letter re- 
ceived to-day, “Which of us is not a 
Parkerite now ?” 

Well, certainly Dr. Warschauer is not, 
nor would wish to be. He holds that 
“there can be no living Church apart 
from the living Christ, the Incarnate Son 
of God,” and rebukes those of us who do 
not think with him for ‘refusal of a 
divinely proffered means of access through 
a unique Personality in whom the divine 
and human elements are perfectly 
mingled.” And I fear I must incur his 
condemnation when I express my glad 
conviction that through many other 
agencies—through evangelists, prophets, 
martyrs ; througb the glorious ministry of 
nature ; through deep experiences of life 
and many a whispered message in the 
soul—we have “ divinely proffered means 
of access” to God and life and joy. 

Dr. Warschauer would have us take up 
his attitude towards Christ to prevent 
calamity to our churches and in the 
interests of ‘“ contagious fervour and 
irresistible enthusiasm ’—whichk one would 
suppose must abound in all churches of 
orthodox creed. Personally I do not 
believe that his theology is more likely to 
kindle fervour and enthusiasm than a 
simpler Christian Theism. But even if I 
did, I should deem the most “ calamitous ” 


thing that could happen to our churches: 


to be this: that any of us should adopt a 
given view of Christ or of the relation of 
the soul to God for any other reason than 
that to our inmost mind and conscience it 
approves itself as true. 

I am proud to belong to a religious 
fellowship which can embrace opinions so 
divergent as those of Dr. Warschauer 
and my own. But I do not wish con- 
victions which are sacred to me to be 


apologised for or mildly disparaged as 
“tendencies” to be regretted. 

Lastly, I should be very grateful if Dr. 
Warschauer would tell me from whom 
amongst us he has heard an “ oft- 
expressed belief in ‘the humanity of God 
and the divinity of man.’ ” 

Ricuarp A. ARMSTRONG. 

Liverpool, April 9. 


———_2#09———_——_—_ . 


THE RELIGION OF THE INCAR- 
NATION. 


Srr,—Dr. Warschauer is mistaken in 
supposing I had any motive in question- 
ing his use of the word “ Incarnation ” 
other than that which I avowed. I have 
admitted that there is probably little 
difference between my own views and 
those published by Dr. Warschauer in 
the Seed Sower. I maintain that ‘“ the 
Incarnation” is improperly used if it is 
intended to mean no morethan that. Or, 
perhaps I should make my meaning 
clearer if I say it cannot mean as much 
as that. Dr. Warschauer associates alJ 
men with Christ in participation in the 
Indwelling Spirit ; what difference there is 
is a difference in degree only. 

The “ Incarnation ” isolates Christ from 
the rest of mankind and regards him as a 
being removed, not only in degree, but in 
nature, from all other members of the 
human race. I do not see how the same 
term can cover doctrines as wide apart as 
those of Dr. Ellicot and Dr. Warschauer. 

So far from being in favour of the 
“letter,” as Dr, Warschauer suggests, it 
is because I am on the side of the spirit 
that I object to label w spiritual doctrine 
with an ecclesiastical and dogmatic term. 
But I do not remember that I have 
objected to anything beyond the mis- 


| application of a phrase which has been 


‘“‘ear-marked” for so many centuries. I 
may add now that I regard it, in view of 
its accepted meaning, as not only inappro- 
priate but inadequate as a description of 
Dr. Warschauer’s views, as it certainly is 
of mine. 

In his last letter to THe Ingutrer Dr. 
Warschauer introduces other questions 
and uses language which does not appear, 
on the face of it, to be consistent with his 
original propositions, but I assume he 
means the same thing. te 

Water Luoyp. 

Gloucester, April 10. 

$6 

Srr,—Having read Dr. Warschauer’s 
letter in your last number, I venture to 
offer a protest against the tenor of his 
concluding remarks. 
brought up amid High Anglican tradi- 
tions, and who at no slight cost of feeling 
broke away from these under the eon- 
straint of larger religious ideas, I cannot 
see without dismay an attempt to empha- 
size a doctrine of “ Incarnation” which 
is, it seems to me, perilously akin to that 
taught in “ orthodox” quarters. When 
there is laid down, as especially needed 
for the vivifying of our Free Churches, a 
doctrine of Christ as the “unique Per- 
sonality in whom the divine and human 


elements are perfectly mingled” (what — 


verification of this could ever be offered 
on the finite side?), and when, at the 
same time, special emphasis is placed on 
the Mediatorial capacity of Christ, 1 ask 
myself whether it was for nothing that I 
fought my way out of Orthodoxy! For 
surely, Sir, such aa inte io _ of 
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Christianity as Dr. Warschauer offers 
can have but one result—the renewal of 
old conceptions as to a Special Excep- 
tional Revelation. 

I think it may not be deemed irrelevant 
if I quote a passage from that very stimu- 
lating pamphlet “The Faith of a Free 


_ Church,” by Dr. Samuel M. Crothers. 


on historic evidence. 


~ intellectual change. 


Speaking of “our faith in Christ” he 
says:—“ For myself, I believe that the 
glimpses we have of the historic Jesus 
justify the spiritual ideal we have formed 
of him; but this belief must be founded 
The faith of the 
soul in goodness is independent Of UNEB 2s 
If the story of the ‘ highest, holiest. man- 
hood’ is not history, then it is prophecy. 

.. He who has given himself in full 
loyalty to the Christlike life, finds some- 
thing remaining steadfast through all 
Something, he Says, 
I have found supremely good. If it is 
manifested in an incarnate God, I will 
worship Him: if it is manifested in one 
man,him will I follow : ifitismanifested in 
agrowing ideal of the race, I will give myself 
to that ideal, and seek to realise it. But 


whether in God, or man, or growing ideal, 


whether realised in time past, or hoped for 


in time to come, in whatever height of Deity 


it is,in whatever depth of suffering humanity, 
on it my heart is fived.” Underlying these 


_ words may we not find a truer and more 


satisfying conception of our faith than 
could be looked for in. any renewal of 
Special Incarnation theories ? 


oJ. NIELD. 
April 8, 
Ss 
«SACRAMENTARIAN.” 


Srr,—It is somewhat remarkable that 
the word Sacramentarian is frequently 
used in a sense which is the exact opposite 


of its original meaning. Many persons 


make the mistake of speaking of Sacra- 
mentarians when they intend to denote 
those who hold high or extreme notions of 
the efficacy of the sacraments. But, as 
technically used in Church history, it 


denotes persons who hold a low view of 


the sacraments, and is applied to the party 
among the Reformers who were opposed to 
Luther’s doctrine, A Sacramentarian is 
defined in Webster’s Dictionary as ‘‘ one 
who rejects either the Roman Catholic or 


the Lutheran doctrine of the real presence 


of Christ’s body and blood in the sacra- 
ment of the Eucharist or Lord’s Supper.” 
At the Diet of Augsburg the Sacramen- 
tarian party put forward a Confession of 
Faith which “rejects the doctrine of a 
corporeal presence, and although it admits 
a spiritual presence of Christ which the 
devout soul can feel and enjoy, it excludes 
all idea of a physical presence of Christ’s 

body.” This view of the Lord’s Supper 
is generally associated with the name of 
Zwingli, and is the one which is commonly 
held by Unitarians and other liberal Pro- 
testants. It would therefore be correct to 


_ say that most Unitarians are Savramen- 


tarians. On the other hand, if we wish to 


refer to those who hold the Roman and 


= 


High Anglican doctrine of the Real Pre- 
sence, we should describe them as Sacra- 
mentalists. There is no reason for using 
the wrong word when the right one is 
oy to our hands. 


. Epe@ar Sonty ANTHONY. 
Poole, April 8. 


_ Eyzry, mock we omit a some 


MANCHESTER DISTRICT SUNDAY- 
SCHOOL ASSOCIATION, 


ANNUAL MEETING, 


Tue fifty-sixth annual meeting was heldat 
the Brookfield Churchand Schools, Gorton, 
on Good Friday. The day could not have 
been better for such a gathering, and 
this, coupled with the attraction of the 
new schools, the presence of Mr. Page 
Hopps as preacher, and the promised 
second distribution of medals in com- 
memoration of long service, doubtless 
helped to swell the attendance into a 
record one. Certain it is that numbers 
were there—at service, business meeting 
and public. evening meeting, all space 
being fully utilised. A heartiness and 
deep-seated enthusiasm characterised all 
the proceedings from the singing of the 
first hymn, ‘“ Let us sing the praise of 
Love,” to the pronouncing of the Benedic- 
tion with which the evening meeting was 
closed. Great credit is due to the Gorton 
friends for the excellence of their arrange- 
ments and for the way in which they 
catered for their 800 guests at lunch and 
tea. Simply to mention that there were 
somewhere about a hundred voluntary 
workers is sufficient to show that Brook- 
field intended the day to be a success so 
far as they had to do with it. 

The religious service, conducted by the 
Rev. J. P. Hopps, was beautiful in its 
simplicity, and all through ran the note 
of pleading for oneness, for help and 
strength that man may help and strengthen 
his fellows, and for a large pure idealism. 
For the reading Mr. Hopps gave a selec- 
tion from the Psalms anda passage on 
“The Ideal King,” showing that the true 
idealist is the most complete pra2tical 
mau. The sermon will be found printed 
in full in another column. The collection 
amounted to over £18. 


THE BUSINESS MEETING. 

After service the PRESIDENT received 
the representatives of other Associations 
in the schoolroom, as follows:—The Rev. 
W.G. Cadman (Sunday School Associa- 
tion), Mr. H. Vitford (London Sunday 
School Society), the Rev. J. Kertain 
Smith (North Midland Sunday School 
Association), the Rey. F, Allen (London 
aud South-Hastern Sunday School Union). 
Luncheon followed, and in the afternoon 
the business meeting was held in the 
church, the Rev. 8S. A. Steinthal, the re- 
tiring President, in the chair. 


COMMITTEE’S REPORT. 
The report opened with a reference to the 
national loss sustained in the death of the 
Queen, and said of her: ‘‘She lies en- 


‘shrined in the hearts of her subjects as a 


noble woman, and her best monument will 
be the faithfulness to duty in her people 
like that which inspired her noble life.’’ 
Particulars were given as to the publica- 
tion of ‘‘ Hymns and Choral Songs,’’ both of 
the new number and of the old bound 
volumes, for which there was a _ steady 
demand. There was a good record of 
examinations, the visiting of schools, and of 
winter lectures. The work of the Tem- 
perance Branch had not been so successful 
as had been hoped. During the year 45 
children (as compared with 64 in the pre- 
vious year) bad enjoyed the benefit of the 


Red Cross Seaside Home. Asto the Holiday 


Home at Great Hucklow, full particulars 
were given, as to which our readers have 
been kept acquainted. The Home, which 
was opened by the President on July 7, 
had since been occupied by 736 visitors, of 
whom 656 stayed the full, week open to 
them ;, of these 314 were over sixteen years 


of age. Additional land had been secured 
on a ten years’ lease for the building of 
dormitories adjacent to the dayroom, which 
were considered essential to the success of 
the scheme. It was expected that the new 
buildings would be ready for occupation by 
Junel. The Rev. 8. H. Street, who had 
accepted ministerial charge of Bradwell, 
Flagg, and Great Hucklow, had been 
appointed Superintendent of the Home. 
The report contained a second, and final, 
Teachers’ Long Service List, including fifty- 
four names of teachers whose length of 
service ranged from 20 to 54 years. At the 
head was Miss A. Taylor, Rawtenstall, 
54. years, and, second, Mr. D. Baxter, 
Longsight, 43 years. The general account 
showed a deficit of £30 ona total of £220. 
The statistical return showed 80 schools on 
the roll at the close of 1900. In the 68 
schools from which returns were received in 
time to be utilised there were 1,413 
teachers and 13,564 teachers on the books, 
of whom 4,081 were over sixteen years of 
age. 

The PREsIDENT, in moving the adoption 
of the report, spoke of the deep feeling 
which had been stirred by the Queen’s 
death, aud the great influence she had 
exercised on the social life of the people, 
in the encouragement of all who were 
engaged in good works. He then referred 
with great satisfaction to the work of the 
convalescent and holiday homes. The 
statement as to the Twentieth Century 
Fund showed a balance of only £57 in 
hand, but since the printing of the report 
this \had been increased to close upon 
£338. Onthe building account in con- 
nection with the holiday home there was 
likely to be afurther expenditure of £665, 
and additional furnishing would probably 
cost £200 more. At the very least, there- 
fore, they must raise about £900 to meet 
the liabilities which they actually knew of, 
and extra habilities in connection with 
building must, of course, be expected. 
The report showed that the temperance 


work of the Association was not in 
a satisfactory condition — they had 
not done enough. He hoped more 


temperance speakers would offer them- 
selves, and that in the future the Associa- 
tion would be stronger in that depart- 
ment of its work. In conclusion, the 
President expressed sympathy with Mr. 
J. Reynolds, the statistical secretary in his 
illness. 

The resolution was seconded by the 
Rev. B. C. Consvasue. 

In ma discussion which followed it was 
pointed out that the number both of 
teachers and scholars showed a falling off 
during the past ten years, and the Com- 
mittee was requested to investigate the 
matter and report on the causes. 

The Rev. C. J. Street said there was 
the same complaint in all denominations, 

The Rey. A. Cosprn Smrrx pleaded 
that singing should receive more attention, 
and advocated the establishment of school 
choirs with a competition each year 
between the various schools. 

The Rev. W. R. Suanxs referred to the 
Manchester Whit-week’ activities which 
prevented attendance at the meetings in 
London, and trusted that arrangements 
might be made for the holding “of the 
annual meetings in London at a time 
when it would be more convenient for 
Manchester ministers and delegates to 
attend. 

The report having been adopted the 
officers and committee were elected, the 
Rev. S. A. Steinthal being re-appointed 
President, and Mr. D. A. Little and the 
Rev. John Moore general secretaries. 
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A cordial vote of thanks was passed to 
the Rev. J. Page Hopps for his sermon. 

Responding to the President’s welcome 
to representatives from kindred associa- 
tions, the Rev. W. G. Capman referred 
to the publications of the Sunday School 
Association, and laid stress on the value 
of “The Helper” which was a book 
not for one year only, but which would be 
found useful to a teacher at all times. He 
also referred to the coming New Century 
meetings and hoped that the Manchester 
Association would be well represented. 

Mr. H. Trrrorp spoke of the choral 
competition in connection with the London 
Sunday School Society, and showed that 
it had been of advantage to the schools in 
producing better singing. He also pleaded 
for more active interest in the Temperance 
section of the work. 

An invitation to the Association to meet 
next year at Todmorden was accepted. 

Mr. Cuthbert C. Grundy then presented 
long service commemorative medals to 
the fifty-four teachers referred to in the 
report. The medal presented to Miss 
A. Taylor, who had served for fifty-four 
years, was of gold, the others were silver. 


THE PUBLIC MEETING. 

In the evening a public meeting was 
held, the chair being taken by the. Rev. 
Grorce Evans, who on behalf of his 
congregation welcomed the visitors to 
Gorton. 

On the motion of Mr. T. Harwoop, 
seconded by Mr. J. Wretzy, a cordial vote 
of thanks was passed to the congrega- 
tion fur their hospitality, and Mr. 
Tuomas Grunpy, the local secretary, re- 
sponded. 

The Rev. J. H. Wicxstrerp, of Padi- 
ham, then gave an address on ‘A great 
religious teacher—Friedrich Froébel,” for 
the following summary of which we are 
indebted to the Manchester Guardian :— 


Summary of Mr. Wicksteed’s Address. 

Although he knew very little about 
Frobel he was always, he said, being im- 
pressed with the fact that many people 
knew even less, and this had emboldened 
him to undertake his subject. Some four 
or five years ago he stumbled, almost by 
accident, across Frébel’s great work, ‘The 
Education of Man,” aad, knowing nothing 
of the sort of book it was, he took it up. 
The moment he read the first sentence he 
had an experience which was not often 
repeated in a lifetime; he was obliged to 
close the book because he felt that in that 
first sentence there was so much to think 
about. It seemed that the moment he 
came into contact with that great man 
something appealed to him in a peculiarly 
deep sense. Mr. Wicksteed proceeded to 
detail the history of Frébel’s life, and 
showed how Froébel discovered that teach- 
ing was his native element, and that phy- 
sical work, if done properly with the mind 
open, was education, and not simply a 
means to education. Deeply, passionately 
fond of children as Frodbel fwas, ‘his 
theories of philosophy went deeper than 
the education of children. His philoso- 

hy was full of passionate conviction, and 
he felt the truth of what he s1id so much 
that his language seemed to break down 
under the weight of his thought and 
emotion, and in his book he seemed to 
want to get the whole of his thought and 
philosophy into every sentence. One 
should call Frébel, therefore, not so much 
a philosopher as a prophet, and even more 
than a prophet—a poet, because his 
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writings were so fullof the beauty of life. 
His great leading idea was the unity of 
creation, and he felt that we could not 
begin to live until we realised that there 
was something running through this great 
universe which bound it into one system 
that was full and working with one great 
life behind—a life uttering itself in count- 
less diversity, but still one single life— 
the thought, the mind of God, the Creator. 
Frébel’s philosophy might be explained 
by two words—the word wniverse and the 
similar-sounding word wniversity. Accord- 
ing to Frébel true education was to teach 
ourselves to penetrate beyond the infinite 
variety in the world to the central unity 
which gave it meaning and purpose. That 
diversity and unity were so joined together 
in each individuality that each individu- 
ality expressed the two. Hach man was a 
unity. The more we knew a man the 
more we felt the unity which ran through 
his body, soul, and mind, so that each part 
of him seemed to-be characteristic, and the 
more we saw of his nature the more we 
felt its unity and its individuality. Each 
new soul told us what God is as no soul 
had told us before,and the infinite diversity 
of human beings still spoke to him who 
could see the inner in the outer of the 
great unity—the Creator, God Himself. 
Frobel’s philosophy was an attempt to 
fathom the very nature of man, and to 
fathom God’s nature as revealed to us. 
When he attempted to bring the universe 
and the study of the universe into the 
education of man he came to the university, 
which was the ideal place where unity 
with diversity should be understood. He 
regarded every child as a creative spirit, 
and unless so-called teachers saw in the 
child, at the very beginning, its creative 
spirit it was quite impossible for them 
really to teach it or to educate it at all. 
It must be realised that a child was 
creative, and that it was necessary in all 
that the child learned that it should create 
something. Frobel taught children by 
living with them, and the motto on his 
grave was “Parents, live with your 
children.” We must enter into sympathy 
even with the beginnings of life and make 
child. life one with our own in the attempt 
to discover the life of God which lay 
behind all things. Sunday-schools were 
places where we might live with the 
children in investigation and in love with 
the beautiful and wonderful things in this 
world, which, the more we know of them, 
seemed to lead us nearer to the central 
unity of life, and therefore to God 
Himself. 

The Rev. J. Ruppuz, in opening the 
discussion, said English children must 
necessarily be taught according to the 
English tradition and also, England being 
a Christian country, according to the 
Christian tradition. If children were 
made acquainted with what the best 
Englishmen had done and written, what 
they had hated, and what they had loved 
and died for, surely we should have a 
better kind of patriotism than was 
sometimes seen in our streets. What 
was wanted in Sunday-school teach- 
ing was a definite idea. The old 
Sunday-schools were better than the 
Sunday-schools of these days, because the 
children, who were there taught writing 
and arithmetic, had something to do. 
Now they were only told things, and Sun- 
day-schools were going down. Children 
must be put to doing something with their 
hands—if it was only to knitting stockings 
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to give away, and then Sunday-schools 
would begin to growagain. He advocated 
branching-out gradually. First let our 
children be made worthy children of the 
English people and worthy of Christian 
tradition, and if there was a_ broader 
development on “ University” lines that 
would come later. 

The Rev. JosepH Freeston said he was 
not quite sure that the subject was exactly 
adapted to the work of Sunday-school 
teachers. It was a subject for the educa- 
tors of the nation and for parents. If 
only parents had the downright spirit of 
education of Frébel and Pestalozzi they 
could do much for the real training and 
education of their children. The Sunday-— 
school teacher saw so little of his pupils 
that he could do but little; if, however, 
he could acquire the spirit of Frobel, that 
would carry him some distance even in his 
few opportunities. Object-lessons should 
be more common than they were. Teachers 
would find great advantage result if they 
would first get their pupils to tell all they 
knew of any given common object, and 
then state their own knowledge upon it. 

Mrs. WicksTzED said she had started a 

kindergarten Sunday-school in London 
upon the suggestion of an American book, 
“Sunday-school Teaching on Kindergarten 
Methods,” and had found it a great success. 
She would gladly get the book for any 
friends who desired it—the cost, she 
thought, would be about a shilling. 
_ Mr. 8. AsHwortH desired to pay his 
personal testimony to the value of Mr. 
Freeston’s teaching founded on Pestalozzi 
avd Frobel’s method, and he trusted that 
more rambles might be arranged. 

Mr. C.C. Grunpy felt that the real 
success of Sunday-school teaching de- 
pended largely on the unity between 
teacher and class. ; 

Rev. S. A. SrerntHan stated that the 
principles which Frébel laid down were 
for all life, although he applied them 
chiefly to the children. It was good that 
we should recognise in play an educational 
purpose. 

Mr. Wicxsteep replied, and the pro- 
ceedings concluded with the Benediction. 


NORTH MIDLAND SUNDAY 
SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 

Tue annual meeting was held on Easter 
Monday at Belper, and brought together 
a number of interested workers who have 
otherwise but scant opportunity of con- 
ference. We began with a devotional 
service, whose calm and helpful spirit had 
a fit setting in the quaint old chapel which 
breathed its associations of quiet faithful- 
ness and strong loyal permanence into all 
who followed the Rev. J. M. Lloyd 
Thomas (of Nottingham) in prayer and 
lesson, and listened to the thoughtful 
discourse of the preacher, the Rey. ©. J. 
Street, of Bolton. en 

The business meeting, presided over by 
Mr. E. J. Cuapman, of Leicester, gave an 
opportunity of reviewing the condition 
and prospects of our schools in this 
district. There were varied reports of 
slight improvements in some cases and 
slight falling back in others, but the 
general state of things appears to be that 
of holding our own as to numbers and 
other external particulars, while there 
seems to be an increase in efficiency and a 
more earnest attempt to vitalise Sunday- 
school work and fit it to the present-day 
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Addresses were delivered by the repre- 


sentatives of the Manchester District (the 
Rev. S. H. Srreet), and the Midland 
Sunday School Union (Mrs. Wrigut). 

Tn the evening a stimulating paper, the 
fruit of ripe experience and endeavour, 
was read by Mr. W. J. B. Trantzr, 
of Birmingham, entitled ‘How shall I fit 
myself for the growing needs of my 
scholar?” It was unfortunate that so 


many friends, who had travelled from 


remote places, had to hurry away to catch 
their trains; and the Secretary and Com- 
mittee hope that in future years arrange- 
ments may be devised which will adapt 
these useful meetings more to the con- 
venience and interests of our scattered 
school workers. W. W. 


NEWS FROM THE CHURCHES. 
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[Notices and Reports for this Department should 
be as brief as possible, and be sent in by Thursday 
Morning.) 
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Blackley.—The new school, which has been in 
course of erection during the past nine months, was 
opened on Saturday week. The proceedings began 
with a service in the chapel, conducted by the Rev. 
W. Holmshaw, the preacher being the Rev. Dendy 
Agate, B.A., whospoke’on theinfluencing of child life. 
There was a good attendance of members of the 
congregation and visitors. At the close of the service 
a silver key was presented by Mr. J. J. Brown to 
Mr. George H. Leigh, who had accepted the office of 
opener. Mr. Leigh then proceeded to the school, 
unlocked the door, and declared the building open. 
Following this ceremony, tea was served in the 
school to a large company. Between tea and the 
evening meeting an organ recital was given in the 
chapel by the organist, Mr. Julius Shaw. The 
evening meeting was presided over by the Rev. 
W. Holmshaw. Addresses were given by the chair- 
man, Mr. Leigh, the Revs. Dendy Agate, G. Street, 
J. Ruddle, J. W. Bishop, Mr. Knott, Treasurer of 
the Building Fund, and Mr. Cook, the architect. The 
addresses, which were of a helpful character, were 
interspersed with music. The occasion was felt by 
all to have been a gratifying success, and the 
members of the congregation, together with those 
who work in the school, are rejoicing in the posses- 
sion of a building which is excellent both in design 
and in arrangement. The school stands on the 
westerly side of the chapel. ‘The accommodation 
provided consists of schoolroom, 40 ft. by 30 ft., 
with platform, 20ft. by 10ft., having a retiring 
room at each side. There are three excellent class- 
room, lavatories, kitchen, and cellar. The building 
has been well done by Messrs. Bullivant, of Man- 
chester. A considerable sum remains to be raised 
ere the building can be freed from debt, but it is 
hoped that, by means of a bazaar and the help 
of friends, this desirable end may very soon be 
attained. 

Cardiff.—On Wednesday evening, April-3, the 
last meeting for the winter term of the Social 
Union was held at West Grove schoolroom, when a 
very successful dramatic performance of the three- 
act comedy, entitled A Prude’s Progress, was given 
before a large and appreciative audience. During 
the season just ended, lectures and papers have been 
given on the following subjects :—‘‘The Great 
Federation,” ‘Spiritualism,’ “Some Alpine 
Literature,” “Chat on Art,” “A Tour through 
Norway,” “Down East: How Londoners Live,” 
“The National Arms and Emblems of Wales,” ‘In 
the Land of Wherries and Windmills,” ‘ The 
Poetry of the ‘45,’” “A Holiday in Brittany,” 
‘“The Secret of Evolution,” and “ Chopin and his 
Masic,” with musical selections. ‘ 

» Glasgow: St. Vincent-street.—The second 

~ number of the new-series of the Monthly Record 
tells of encouraging attendances at the Sunday 
services, and the determination, at the suggestion 
of the Key. J. Forrest, tocontinue to hold a monthly 
Sunday evening service throughout the summer, 

‘and not to close the church in July, The Ladies’ 
Social Sewing Society’s Sale of Work, on March 29 
and 30, realised over £125. 

Hunslet.—The Yorkshire Forward Movement 
has been attended here with gratifying results. A 
service was held each Thursday night in April with 
an average attendance of ninety-four. The Sunday 
evening attendances during the month werealso very 
good. The movement evoked considerable enthu- 
siasm in the congregation, both young and old, 
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freely engaging in the distribution of hand-bills, of 
which 10,500 were printed and distributed, while 
hundreds of tracts have also been given away. A 
considerable number of strangers have attended 
who were never in the chapel before, and some 
interest was also aroused among members of other 
churches. A number of former attenders who have 
not been in the chapel for many years have also 
been present at some of these services. The week- 
night preachers were the Revs. C. H. Cook, J. Morgan 
Whiteman, W. Harold Davies, and W. Mellor. The 
mission was brought toa close on Good Friday by a 
public tea-meeting in the schoolroom, which was 
well attended. A most inspiriting meeting was 
afterwards held, when able and encouraging 
addresses were given by the Revs. A. Chalmers, 
E. Ceredig Jones, W. H. Hastlake, J. Morgan White- 
man, ©. H. Cook, and John Fox, the latter occupy- 
ing the chair, in the unavoidable absence, through 
indisposition, of Mr, John Thornton. Altogether 
the mission has been a most refreshing time. 
London: Furnival-street.—We are asked to 
state that at the next meeting of the Christian 
Unitarian Mission Workers, at 5, Furnival-street, 
E.C., on Wednesday evening, April 17, at 7.30, 
Mr, D. Delta Evans will give an address on ‘‘ Why 
Unitarians should engage in Missionary Work ?” 


| A hearty welcome to all. 


London: Stepney Green.—At the monthly 
afternoon conference at College Chapel on Sunday 
last, Miss Florence Hill read a paper on 
“ Brotherhood and the Home-Life.” After con- 
trasting various confraternities with true Christian 
fellowship which recognises the essential likeness 
and equality of men and the perfectibility of their 
nature, she passed on to describe the characteristics 
of an ideal home, and its value in training the 
young and developing the highest qualities of 
manliness and womanliness. Several obstacles to 
the realisation of the home ideal which belong to 
our present social state were discussed, and all 
were urged to assist in every way to’ bring about 
conditions favourable to the development of good 
homes from which the noblest. Christian Brother- 
hood may arise. Several ladies and gentlemen 
joined in a discussion, which was conducted with 
great animation and interest to the last moment of 
time allowed. In the evening Miss Hill gave a 
second address in the chapel on “The Gospel of 
Peace.” She graphically described the horrors of 
war and the beauty and benefits of peace; pleaded 
earnestly for arbitration, and urged all men, women, 
and even children to spread the principles of peace 
which alone can bring about the moral evolution 
of the world. <A collection was made for the 
South African Fund for Distressed Women and 
Chil¢ren. 

Macclesfield (Resignation).—The Rey. A. 
Leslie Smith, B.A., has resigned the pastorate of 
King Edward-street Chapel. The Chapel Com- 
mittee have expressed their appreciation of the 
zealous manner in which he has discharged his 
duties as their minister. He closes his ministry on 
May 17. 

Manchester Domestic Mission.—To the great 
regret of the friends of the Mission, the Rev. S. H. 
Street, B.A., will on Sunday next terminate his 
ministry at the Renshaw-street branch, and the 
work which he has so ably and vigorously directed 
there fur the last eight years. Pending the 
appointment of his successor, the committee have 
arranged with Mr. Sutherland,a layman, to take tem- 
porary charge of the vacant post for a few months, 
uoder the direction of a neighbouring minister. 
They are now anxiously considering the question of 
a permanent appointment, and hope to be able 
shortly to secure a suitable missionary for this 
important work. The annual sermons on behalf 
of the Mission will be preached at Cross-street 
Chapel on Sunday, April 21, by Mr. Street, .the 
retiring missionary. 

Newark.—A strenuous effort is being made to 
pay off the debt on the church, A local merchant 
has generously offered £20 towards that end, and a 
member of the congregation has given £5, On 
Monday a grand concert, with tableaux and a 
dramatic sketch, produced gratifying results. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne.—On Easter Sunday the 
new organ of the Church of the Divine Unity was 
brought into use for the first time by the congre- 
gation, The organ hag been bought from Coun- 
cillor Robert Affleck, J.P., who undertook the 
duties of organist for the occasion, The-organ, 
which is a remarkably fine instrument, was erected 
in a specially-constructed musicroom in the 
residence of Mr. Affleck, at Bloomfield, Gateshead, 
at a cost of considerably over £1,500, and he has 
generously sold it to the congregation for the 
nominal sum of £350. The removal and re-erection 
costing a further sum of £150, Nearly the whole 
of this sum has been raised by the congregation 
since the beginning of the year, Im concluding his 
morning discourse, the Rey. Frank Walters said :— 


“My dear friends, by means of your generous 
gifts, our service of song in this church has been 
enriched by the finest music that art can provide. 
As your minister, Iam grateful to you for this 
response to our appeal, and I am sure the collections 
will manifest the interest that the whole congrega- 
tion takes in this good work. To-day I know that 
the desire of many hearts is fulfilled, and I count 
it a privilege to have been spared to take my part 
in the opening of our new organ. We now dedicate 
this organ to the greater glory of God, and to the 
service of the worshippers who meet within these 
walls. For years and years to come, when many of 
us have passed away, and Jong after the voice which 
now speaks to you is silent, may the strains of this 
organ still lead the worship of the One God, the 
Father of Spirits, in spirit and in truth. Amen.”’ 
The special musical arrangements were in the 
hands of Alderman J. Barker Ellis, who for close 
upon forty years has acted as honorary choir- 
master, 

Portsmouth: St. Thomas‘s-street. — The 
annual tea and sacred concert took place on Good 
Friday in the chapel. About 100 friends took tea 
together, and several joined the party afterwards, 
an excellent programme being provided. Mr. T, 
Bond, who presided, thanked the willing workers, 
on behalf of the congregation, and all who in any 
way may have contributed to the meeting’s success, 
He was pleased to find that they had the hearty 
good wishes of many friends who are kept from 
regular attendance by the long distance of their 
residences in the newer parts of the borough. A 
hearty invitation was given to those who do not 
attend another place of worship, to come and wor- 
ship in that venerab‘e sanctuary ; while to visitors 
to this beautiful watering-place the right-hand of 
fellowship is always extended. 

Saffron Walden.—On Good Friday, 5th inst., 
the sixty-fourth asnual tea and public meeting was 
held in the General Baptist Chapel. It is by many 
years the oldest established tea in the town. 
Upwards of 100 persons sat down to tea, after 
which the public meeting commenced with singing 
and prayer, followed by a very varied programme, 
in which old and young took part. This year 
considerable use was made of the Sunday-school 
children in singing, recitations, and dialogues. The 
three Messengers of the General Baptist Assembly 
were present. The Rev. J. A. Brinkworth occupied 
the chair, and the Revs. W. H. Smith and A. J. 
Marchant addressed the meeting, as did Mr. H. 
Hockley, deacon of the Congregational Church. 
The chapel was full in every part, attention was 
intent, solos and choruses were well rendered, and 
the collection was helpful. The organist, Miss 
Brinkworth, was assisted by Miss Champ, and the 
meeting closed with singing and prayer. 

Sheffield.—The fortnight’s mission of the Unit- 
arian Churches concluded ou Thursday week with 
a service in the Vestry Hall, Attercliffe, conducted 
by the Rev. J. E. Manning. and the Rev. J. Ellis, 
who zave an address on “ The Leadership of Jesus.”’ 
On Palm Sunday special services in Upper Chapel 
and Upperthorpe Chapel were largely attended, 
and on the following days services were held at 
Attercliffe. Oo Good Friday the Rev. J. Ellis 
preached at Upper Chapel on the (Crucifixion, 
dwelling upon the death of Jesus as the supreme 
act of self-sacrifice completing the constant devotion 
of his life. 

Walmsley.—On April 6, a Sale of Work, in aid 
of the chapel and school funds, was opened by Mr. 
Thomas Holt, Mayor of Bury. The Rev. E, Allen 
made a statement as to the object of the sale, and 
read a letter from the Rev. W. C. Atkinson, M.A., 
vicar of Walmsley, wishing success to the under- 
taking. The Rev. Morgan Jones gave an encourag- 
address. A vote of thanks to the Mayor was carried 
by acclamation. The Mayor, having given a very 
interesting address on early No»conformity, after- 
wards declared the saleopen. Buying and selling 
went on briskly all day, and also for several hours 
on Monday. At the close it was announced that 
there was a clear profit of £208 9s. 8d., a sum 
exceeding the expectations of the most sanguine. 


ABERYSTWYTH 


(‘‘ The Biarritz of Wales ’’) 


Is highly recommended for invalids. It possesses the most 
equable temperature, its shore being swept by the Gulf 
Stream and the S.W. breezes of the Atlantic. ‘he drain- 
age is perfect, and the town is supplied with the purest 
waterfrom Plynlimmon. The late Sir James Clarke, M.P., 
says: “A fortnight in Aberystwyth is equivalent to a 
month’s residence in most watering places,’ Guides on 
application to the Town Clerk. 


INGSSE wanted for three children, 
2 eldest aged 4; wages £18 to £24.—apply 
to Mrs, Garnett, 27, West-hill, Highgate, 
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Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 
11 a.M. and 7 p.m., Rev. Freperic ALLEN, 
Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Eftra-road, 
11 aM., and 7 p.m., Rev. F. W. STANLEY. 
Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley-rd.,West 

Croydon,114.M.and7p.M., Rev.J. Pace Hopps, 

Deptford, Church-street, 11.15 a.m. and 6,30 P.M., 
Rey. A. J. MarcHANT. 

Essex Church, The Mall, Notting-hill-gate, 11 a.m. 
7 P.M, Rev. Frank K. FREESTON. 

Forest-gate, corner of Dunbar-road, Upton-lane, 
11 a.M. and 6.30 p.m., Rev. H. W. Perris. ~ 

Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham-place, 
11 a.m. and 7 p.m., Rev. R. H. U. Broor. 

Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, Rev. Epaar 
Dapiyy, 11.15 a.m, “The Gladness of True 
Religion,” and 7 p.M., ‘‘ Jeremiah.” 

Highgate Hill, Unitarian Christian Church, 11 a.m, 
and 7 P.M., Rev. A. HerMaNN THOMAS. 

Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 a.m. 

* and 7 p.m., Rev. G. Dawes Hicks, M.A,, Ph.D. 

Kentish Town, Clarence-road, N.W., 11 a.m. and 
7 P.M, Rev. ALEXANDER FarquHarson. Morn- 
ing, ‘ Conscience.” Evening, “The Power of 
Sympathy.” 

Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 a.m. and 7 P.m., Rev. J. E. 
STRONGE, 

Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church High-street, 
11 4.M. and 7 P.m., Rev. W, CHYNOWETH Pork. 

Little Portland-street Chapel, 11.15 a.m., and 
and 7 P.m., Rev, H. 8. Perris, M.A, 

Mansford-street Churchand Mission, Bethnal Green, 
11 a.m. and 7 P.M., Rev. W. G. CapMan, 

Peckham, Avondale-road, 11 a.m. and 6.30 P.M., 
Rev. G. Carter. 

Plumstead, Common-road Unitarian Church,11 a.m, 
and 6.30 P.m., Rev. L. JENKINS JONES. 

Richmond, Free Church, Ormond-road, 11.15 a.m, 
and 7 P.M., Rev, S. FARRINGTON. 

Stepney-Green, College Chapel, 11 a.m, and 7 
P.M, 

Stoke Newington, The Green, 11.15 a.m. and 7 P.M., 
Rev. W. Wooprna, B.A. 

Stratford, West Ham-lane Unitarian Church, 11a. , 
Mr. W. J. Hawkins, and 6.380 p.m., Mr. J. C. 
Pain. 

Wandsworth, Unitarian Christian Church, East-hill, 
1la.M. and 7 p.m., Rev. W. G. Tarrant, B.A. 

Wood Green, Unity Hall, 11 a.m. and 7 P.m., Rev. 
Dr. MuMMERY, 
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Batu, Trim-street Chapel, 11 a.m. and 6.80 P.M., 
Rev. JoHN McDowE xu, 
BeprorD, Library (side room), 11.15 a.m., Rev. 
ROWLAND HILL, 
Buackroon, Banks-street, North Shore, 10.45 a.m. 
and 6.30 P.M., Rev. Davip Davis, 
Biaoxroo., Unitarian Church, Masonic Hall, South 
Shore, 11 and 6.30, 
Bootie, Free Church Hall, Stanley-road, 11 a.m. 
and 6.30 p.m., Rev. J. Mortey Miris. ‘ 
BovurnemovtyH, Unitarian Church, West-hill-road, 
11 a.M. and 7 P.m., Rev. C..C. Cox. 

BraprorD, Chapel-lane Chapel, 10.30 a.m. and 
6.30 p.m., Rev. E. Cerzpia Jones. 

BrieurTon, Christ Church (Free Christian), New-rd., 
North-st.,11 and 7 p.m., Rev. H. M. Livens, 

Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 11 a.m. and 
7 e.M., Rev. G. STREET. 

CanteRBuRY, Ancient Chapel, Blackfriars, 11 a.m., 
Mr, P. W. Ames, F,R.S.L. 

Deat and Watmer, Free Christian Church, High- 
st.,11 a.M.and 6.30 P.M., Rev, T, SHAKSPEARE, 

Dover, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 11 a.m, 
and 6.30.e.m., Rev. S. Burrows, 

Easreourne, Gildridge Hotel, 11 a.m, and 6.30 P.M., 
Rev, G. St, CuarR. 

GuiuprorD, .Ward-street Church, 11 a.m. and 

* 6.80 p.m., Rev. E. S. Lana Buokbanpd. 

HorsuHaM, Free Christian Church, Worthing-road 
11 a.M.and 6.80 p.m., Rev. J. J. MARTEN. 

Lxeexps, Mill Hill, 10,45 a.m. and 6.30 .m., Rev. C, 
HARGROVE, M. AY 

LISOARD, Memorial Church, Manor- road, 11 a.m. 
and 6,30 p.M., Rev. A, ERNegsT PARRY. 

LIVERPOOL, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11. a.m, 
and 6.30 p.m., Rev. J. Harwoon, B.A, 

Livegboon, Hope-street Church, 11 a.m, and 6,30 
p.M., Rey. R. A. ARMSTRONG, BA, 


LIVERPOOL, UlJet-road, Sefton Park, 11 a.m and 
6.30 p.m., Rev. Dr. Kugin. Evening, “ Count 
Tolstoi and his Excommunication,” 

MancHesTER, Strangeways, 10.30 a.m, and 6.30 
P.M., Rev. W. R. SHANKS, 

Newport, Isle of Wight, 11 a.m.and 6.30 P.m., Rev. 
CLEMENT E. PIKE. 

OxrorD, Manchester College, 11.80 a.m., Rev. 
W. H. Drummonp, B.A. 

PortsmoutH, General Baptist Chape), St. Thomas- 
street, 6.45 p.m., Mr. THomMas Bonn, 

PortsmMouTH, High-street Chapel, 11 a.m and 
6.45 p.m., Mr. G. Cosens Prior. 

ROcHDALE, Blackwater- street, 10.30 a.M,, and 6.30 
P.M,, Rev. T. P, SPEDDING. 

ScarBoroueH, Westborough, 10.45 a.m. and 7 P.M., 
Rev. OvrwEt Binns, of Portland. 

SripmourH, Old Meeting, High-street, 11 a.m, and 
6.30 P.M., Rev. W. AGAR. 

Sevenoaks, Bessell’s Green, The Old Meeting House 
11 am., Rev. R. C. Denpy. Stables in the 
grounds 

SourHeEnD, Unitarian Church Darnley-road, 11 a.m. 
(Children’s Service), and 6.30 p.m., Mr. Dear. 

SovurHrort, Portland-street Church, 11 a.m, and 
6.30 Pp.m., Rev. C. H. WELLBELOVED. 

Torquay, Unity Hall, Lower Union-street, 11 a.m, 
and 6.30 p.m., Rev. A. EH. O'Connor. 

TunsRipGE WELLS, Mechanics’ Institute, Dudley- 
road, 11 a.m. and 6.30 P.M. 

York, St. Saviourgate Chapel, 11 a.m. and 6.30 
P.M, Rev. H. Rawttnas, M.A. 


PUSSY NE ey 


IRELAND. 


Dustin, Stephen’s Green West, 12 noon, and 7 P.M., 
Rey. T. DunKERLEY, B.A., of Comber, 

WaRRENPOINT, co. Down, Unitarian Church, Dro- 
more-road, 12 Noon, Rev. W.’/E. Mruitoneg, The 
attendance of visitors cordially invited. 


<> 


Cart Town, Free Protestant (Unitarian) Church, 
Hout-street, 6.45 p.m., Rev. R, BALMFORTH. 
Sypyzy, N.S.W., The Australian Church, 1.0.0.F. 

Temple, 11 a.m, and 7 p.m, Rev. G. WALTERS., 


See ETHICALSOCIETY, 
SOUTH-PLACE, FINSBURY.—April 14th, 

ab 11,15 am., JOHN A. HOBSON, M.A., “The 

Nineteenth Century—Didactic Literature.” 


ULPIT SUPPLY. — The \Rev. D. 
AMOS, 76, South-street, Greenwich, 8.E, 


Silver-Plated Goods and Cutlery. 


TEA and COFFEE SETS, ENTREE DISHES: 

CRUETS, BUTTER (and JAM) DISHES, SPOONS 

avd FORKS, &e. Electro-plated on Nickel Silver, 

also superior Steel Cutlery, supplied direct from 
the Manufacturer, 


w. J. SEARS, 


144, ELDON STREET, % SHEFFIELD 
(Estab. 1889). 


ws 


ESTABLISHED 1851, 


BIRKBEGK BANK 


Southampton Bidngs., Chancery Lane, London, W.0, 
CURRENT ACCOUNTS 
0 # onthe minimum monthly balances, 2 ° 
o wae not drawn below £100, ; ip 
DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS 


2 “ ip on Deposits, repayable on demand, 9 4 /, 


STOCKS AND SHARES 
Btocks and Shares purchased and sold for customers, 


The Meats termi ALMANAOK, with full particulars, 


aa ie FRANCIS RA¥ZNSOROFT, Manager 
Telephone No, & Holborn, 
Telegraphie Addveas: “BIRKBROK, LONDON.” 


_ FREDK. LONG & SON, 


AUCTIONEERS SURVEYORS, HOUSE & LAND AGENTS 
4, Adelaide Place, London Bridge, E.C. 


Rents: Collected, and the entire management of 
Property in any part of London or Suburbs under- 
taken, Valuations for Probate, &c, 


ANCHESTER DISTRICT SUNDAY 
SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 


NOW READY, 


HYMNS AND CHORAL SONGS. 
Third Series, No. 11. Fourteen Hymns with 
Tunes in both notations. Price 1d., postage extra. 

All the back numbers of New and Third Series 
still in stock. : 

MUSICAL VOLS., New Series, Is, 3d. net, 
Third Series, 1s, net, 


Messrs. H. Rawson and Co., 16, New Brown-street, 


Manchester. 
ONDON SUNDAY SCHO OL 
SOCIETY. 


The EIGHTH MUSICAL FESTIVAL will be 
held at ESSEX HALL on SATURDAY, April 27. 

The {Competition between Choirs from various 
Sunday Schools will begin at 3.30 P.m., and the 
CONCERT, given by the United Choirs, assisted 
by friends, under the direction of Mr. WALTER . 
SEDGFIELD, at 6 P.M. 

President, Howarp Youne, Esq., LL.B. 

Tickets—Adults : Reserved Seats, 2s.; Unre- 
served Seats, ls. ; Children (not belonging to com- 
petivg choirs), 6d. —will include Tea if taken not 
later than April 21. 4 

Friends are cordially invited to attend. 

A. BARNES, Hon, Sec. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON, 


OTICE IS HEREBY GiVEN, That the next 
Half-yearly Examination for MATRICULA- 

TION in this University will commence on Monpay, 
the 10th ‘of Junz, 1901.—In addition to the 
Examination at the University, Provincial Exami- 
nations will be held at University College, Aberyst- 
with ; University College, Bangor; The Modern 
School, Bedford ; The University, Birmingham ; 


‘University College, Bristol ; College and Technical 


Buildings, Du.afries Place (tor University College), 
Cardiff; The Ladies’ College, Cheltenham (for 
Ladies only) ; The Training College, Cheltenham ; 
The Heriot-Watt College, Edinburgh ; The Royal 
Medical College, Zpsom ; The Victoria ‘Hall, for 
the Yorkshire College, Zeeds; St. Edward’s 
College, Liverpool ; University College, Lzverpool ; 
The Owens College, Manchester; Rutherford 
College, Newcastle-on-Tyne ; University College, 
Nottingham ; The Technical ‘Schools, Plymouth ; 
University College, {Sheffield ; Hartley College, 
Southampton, 

Every Candidate is required to apply to the 
Acting Registrar (University of London, South 
Kensington, London, 8.W.) for a Form of Entry on 
or before April 25th, _ 

H. FRANK HEATH, Ph.D., B.A., 
April 9th, 1901. Acting Registrar. 


CHOOL for DOMESTIC ECONOMY, 
Paying Guests, Cyclists’ Rest, or Priv. Resid. 
TO be LET or SOLD, suitable for above, a well- 
built FREEHOLD HOUSE, within a few minutes 
of Richmond Park, close to station and ’bus. Three 
Sitting-rooms on ground floor, six Bedrooms on 
first floor, Bath, h. and c. w., good Kitchens, four 
cellars, large garden, roomy outhouse.—Address, 
the Owner, 15, Park-road, Norbiton, Surrey. 


ANTED, immediately, an  expe- 
rienced NURSE to take charge of two 
motherless children (ages $ months and 3 years) 
residing with their grandmother. An active and 
companionable person preferred, Write, stating 
salary, references, &c,, to Mrs, WICKSTEED, 28, 
Oliver- sEtove, South Norwood, 


BIRTHS. y 

Barnes—At 70, Rosebery-street, Liverpool, the 
wife of J. B. Morton Barnes, — of a son. 
Saturday, April 6th. 


DEATHS. , 

BarHaM—On the 27th March, at Maryouure Bridg- 
water, Alfred Garratt Foster Barham, fifth 
son of the late Thomas Foster Barham, of 
Castle Dyke, Highwick, and Nater, Manaton, 
Devonshire, in his 72nd year, 

Ropryson—On Thursday, the 4th April, ab the 
Rainbow Hotel, Kendal, Margaret Eleanor 
Robinson, eged 48, 

Wurrenzap—On the 6th April, at the residence of 
her son-in-law, W. R. Cole, Danehurst, Putney, 
Frances Ann ‘Whitehead, widow of the late 
Heury Whitehead, of Whitehead’s Grove, 
Chelsea, aged 93 years, a j 

Pi 


v 


_ Briggs, Ambleside ; 
- Mr. and Mrs. W. Skelton. 


APRIL 13, 1901. 
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LONDON DISTRICT UNITARIAN SOCIETY. 


APRIL, 1901. 
Seen cenieenenel 


The President and Committee have learned with 
great regret that Mr. David Martineau has ex- 
pressed his wish to be relieved of the duties of the 
‘Treasurership at the next Asnual Meeting. 

After Mr. Martineau’s thirty years of untiring 
and devoted service, it is felt that the Committee 
have no claim to press him to continue in office, 
They are confident that all the members and friends 
of the Society would wish to mark their sense of 
his invaluable services in some signal manner ; and 
they are assured that nothing would be more con- 
genial to his own feelings than the raising of such 
a fund as would enable him to leave office without 
a deficiency on the Society’s Balance Sheet. 

The present debt of about £350 is the last 
accumulation of a series of heavy deficits which 
Mr. Martineau has cheerfully borne during his long 
period of office. In spite of the inadequacy of its 
resources, the Society has helped substantially in 
the establishment of no fewer than fifteen per- 
manent congregations in that period; and the 


. Treasurer’s personal share in the work involved in 


this church-extension has been simply invaluable. 

It should be explained that no grant has been 
available from the funds of the great Unitarian 
Bazaar, 1900 (the relief from that successful enter- 
prise being strictly limited to paying off incum- 
brances on lands and buildings), but in future 
years some relief will indirectly be felt, owing to 
many congregaticns being relieved from burdens 
now weighing upon them. 

The Committee feel, therefore, that an effort 
must now be made to raise the sum named, so that 
a fresh start may be made without incumbrance. 
Remittances may be made to Mr. H. Epps, 95, 
Upper Tulse Hill, 8. W. 

Signed on behalf of the Committee, 

Joun T. Brunner, President. 
H. Epps, Chairman of Executive Committee. 
_ ARTHUR TiTFORD, Chairman N. London Sub- 
Committee. 
Howarp Youna, Chairman §. 
Committee. 
_G. Harotp CLENNELL,’ 
J. E. STRONGE, 


PUDSEY UNITARIAN CHURCH. 
(ee 
ADDITIONAL SCHOOL PREMISES, SCHOUL 
FURNISHINGS, AND NEW ORGAN 
NEEDED. 


London Sub- 


Joint Hon, Secs. 


PS Hak 
Amount already acknowledged... 249" 4.6 
We wish to ackuowledge the following 

further subscriptions with thanks :— 

Miss Brown, Leeds ey ap aN 
Alderman F, M. Lupton, Leeds 

Geo, Whiteley, Esq., M.P. dae 
Mr. and Mrs. Walter Gott, Pudsey os 
Mr. and Mrs, Farnel), Pudsey .. , 
Mr, and Mrs, Fred Yates, Pudsey 

Mrs. Greenhow, Leeds ... 

John Ward, Esq., Leeds.. Sb ue 
Mrs, F. J. Kitson, Leeds. one aa 
Mr. E, D. Gaunt, Pudsey 
Mrs. Noble, Hollingworth 
Mrs. Lucas, Harrogate . 
EK. B. Lupton, Esq., Leeds 
J. 8. Lawson, Esq., Leeds 
Mrs. Luccock, Leeds 

Mrs. Cooker, Pudsey... 
Mrs. A. Haigh, Catford ... 
Miss Lupton, Leeds —... 
Mrs. John Lupton, Leeds mn 
Mr. and Mrs, J. W. North, Pudsey ... 
Masters Tom and Harry North, y Fedsey 
Miss Matthews ... eee 

Mre. Hirsch Aan : 


SCORrFPRPHRFONWWODOCOOS 


awe 


SSOSCSCSSSHHEPHHHHENNWAMMMANS 
SOLO. O S13 OO S'S OO SSS OOOO OS IOS: 


10 
10 
10 
10 
10 

5 

5 


ie Total 

Previous List :—Errata’: Mrs. Ruth vead Mrs. 
Rutt; Currer Briggs, Esq., read Mrs. Currer 
Mr. and Mrs, W, Sheeton read 


_ Further subscriptions will be thankfully received 
and acknowledged by Mr. JoszpH Trnpatn, Hon. 
Secretary, Rose Mount, Pudsey. 


TANTED, two HOUSEMAIDS for. 

- Country House, one with some knowledge 

of plain dressmaking. Over twenty-five years pre- 
ferred. Comfortable home for two sisters,— 


ion Mrs, ELLIs, Summersbury, Shalford, ats 
ford.” 


ake, t 


Ne 
pss 
i dh ELT Ate eg en?) s 


«£29918 6 | 


DHcbhools, ete, 
rae Ri 
By ABBACOMBE, TORQUAY.—HOME 
TUITION in FRENCH and GERMAN.— 
Rey. A. E. and Mrs. O’;CONNOR would receive, for 
special instruction, fag boys or girls as Boarders. 
Educated in Germany, he resided there long ; and 


in France. Mrs. O’Connor isa native of France, 
Reference—W. H. Herford, B,A., Paignton. 


EDGBASTON COLLEGE for GIRLS, 
Bristol Road, Edgbaston, Birmingham. 


—_— 


Princrpat—Miss BAILY, 
HEADMIStTRESS—Miss ELEANOR MOSS B.A.Hons, 


—o— 

A limited number of Boarders taken at residence 
of Principal. 

The College, which s opposite the residence, has 
accommodation for 120 Pupils. Lawn tennis, 
gymnasium, asphalte playground. Field. 

The Curriculum s based on the Cambridge 
Examination regulations, and Resident Pupils have 
the advantage of Public School life combined with 
home comforts, 

Application to Secretary, 


IGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
SOUTH MARINE TERRACE 
ABERYSTWITH. 


~ Mrs. MARLES THOMAS. 


PRINCIPAL 


Pupils most successfully prepared for Public 
Examinations, Scholarships have been obtained 
at the University Colleges. Special attention paid 
to the physical side of education. Gymnasium, 
Swedish drill. 


HINDHEAD. 


ISS MACRAE MOIR’S SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS. (Established 1898), 


PUPILS prepared for the Universities ; resident 
gymnast and French mistress ; healthy conditions 
of life ; hockey and tennis, 

Prospectus on application to Miss Macrar Morr, 
Lingholt, Hindhead. 

Station, Haslemere. 

The SUMMER TERM begins on TUESDAY, 
May 7th. 


THE 
He ereeD SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


(Founded by Miss J. I. GRUNER, May, 1897). 


BOARDERS are received by the Misses GRUNER at 
Moorcroft, Hindhead, Haslemere, from whom pros- 
pectuses and further information may le obtained, 
the School being carried on at the HINDHEAD 
HALL as heretofore. 


1 sas COLLEGE SCHOOL, 
GOWER STREET, W.C. 


— 


Heapmaster—J, LEWIS PATON, M.A., late Fellow 
af St, John’s College, Cambridge. 


SUMMER TERM commences MONDAY, April 22. 


The Schoolis carried on in strict accordance with 
the principles laid down by the Founders of 
University College, and is organised as a first 
grade modern and classical school, 

Examinations for four entrance scholarships will 
be held on June 18. 


For prospectus, apply to the Office, Gower-street, 


“" '}. GREGORY FOSTER, Ph.D., 
Secretary. 


OME FOR HEALTH CULTURE, 
Tar Firs, BROMYARD, HEREFORDSHIRE. 


This HOME provides a course of Systematic 
Daily Exercise, combined with regular outdoor life 
and occupation, for Ladies and Children who are 
not in normal health. The exercises are given in a 
Gymnasium fitted with Swedish apparatus, and 
consist of JLing’s Swedish Movements. Special 
Treatment is given for Spinal Curvature, Anemia, 
Hysteria, Indigestion, Neuralgia, Xe. 

For further particulars, apply to the Principal, 
Miss Jesstm Baker (Trained by Mme, Bergman 
Osterberg), 


PAA) ae 


Boary and Resivence, 


—f 


FEW young people received in 

PLEASANT HOME near Victoria Terms 
moderate.—Mrs Rosert Tunnsr, 94 Grosvenor. 
road, S.W 


OARDING HOUSE.—THE FELL, 

TROUTBECK, WINDERMERE, is situated 

550 feet above sea level, and about 24 miles from 

the station at Windermere. [very home comfort, 
Moderate terms, 


OURNEMOUTH —Elvaston, West 
Clif, BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT, 
Unrivalled position on sea front close to the High- 
cliffe Hotel. 50 ooms. Full-sized billiard table 
Lovely grounds, with access to Cliff Promenade, 
Due south. Near Unitarian Church.—Mr. and 
Mrs. Pocock, 


OURNEMOUTH.—Most comfortable 
private BOARDING-HOUSE ; close to sea ; 
sheltered among the Pines ; south aspect. Billiard- 
room (full-sized table). Terms moderate,—Addreas, 
Miss CHatpEcorT Stirling House, Manor-road, 


OURNEMOUTH. — Board-residence. 

High position, facing South, with balcony 

and good garden. Suitable for Open- -air Treatment. 

Close to sea, sheltered by pines, and adjoining the 

car-route to all parts.—D,., Cliff House, 1, West- 
minster-road, Branksome Park. 


T. LEONARDS.—‘‘Crantock,’”’ 59, 
Warrior-square First-class BOARD and 
RESIDENCE, newly furnished and redecorated. 
Sea View, excellent cuisine, billiard room, sanitary 
certificate.—Mr.and Mrs.Sipnry P. Porrsr, 


ELIXSTOWE.—Comfortable Apart- 

ments, well situated midway between station 

and beach in sunny Felixstowe. Reasonable terms. 

—Apply Mrs. H. Rosinson, Kimberley House, 
Ranelagh-road, 


WEST GENTRAL HOTEL, 


Proprietor, FREDERIC SMITH. 


Recently enlarged, remodelled and refurnished, 
now affording 


ACCOMMODATION FOR ABOUT 250 GUESTS. 


The best patronised TEMPERANCE HOTEL in 
London, Highly commended by leading 
Unitarian Ministers. 

Spacious Coffee, Reading, and Drawing Rooms, 
Electric Light. Lift. 


Apartments, 1/6 to 2/6. Breakfast, 1/3 to 2]-. 
Service, 1s. 


77 & 101, 


SOUTHAMPTON ROW, LONDON, W.C. 


Telegrams: ‘‘QureTuDE, Lonpon.” 


ee a Ne SOCIETY 
ADELAIDE-PLACE, LONDON BRIDGE. 
Bie Dh Os 
Interest on Loans reduced to Four-and-a-half 
per Cent. 


DirkEoTors, 

Chairman — Sir H. W. Lawrence, Bart., 21 
Mincing-lane, E.C. 

Deputy-Chairman—Marx H, Jupar, A.R.I.B,A., 
7, Pall Mall, S.W. 

F. i. ae HARDCASTLR, ¥.S.1., 5, Old Queen-st., S.W. 

Miss Orme, 118, Upper Tulse-hill, S.W. 

STEPHEN SHAWaRD TayvLeEr, ‘‘ Fairholme,” 8, Mount 
Ephraim-road, Streatham- hill, S. W., and 

Mrs. Henry Rott, 1, Randolph- gardens, N.W. 


PREFERENCE SHARI!S £10, Interest 44 per 
cent. DEPOSITS received at 3, 34, and 4 per cent., 
withdrawable at short notice, 

LIBERAL ADVANCES promptly made. 
Monthly repayment, including principal, premium, 
and interest for each £100 pdvaneot ee 
13s. 6d.; 18 years, 14s. 9d. ; 15 years, 16s. 1d, 
10 years, £1 1s. 8d, Survey Fee to £500, half- a. 
guinea, 

Special facilities given to persons desiring to pur- 
chase houses for their own occupation. Prospectus 


free. 
FREDERICK LONG, Manager. 
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The British & Foreign Unitarian Association, 
The Sunday School Association 


AND 


The International Council of Unitarians 
And other Liberal Religious Thinkers and Workers. 


THE NEW CENTURY MEETINGS. 


LONDON, MAY 25th to 3ist, 1901. 


: bos. me 
APRIL 13, I9OT. 


PROGRAMME. 


SATURDAY, MAY 25th. 


4—6.—Tea and Coffee at Essex Hall. Arrangements about 
Lodgings, Excursions, &c. 


SUNDAY, MAY 26th (Whit Sunday). 


10.—Visits to Schools and Churches in and near London. 


3.30.—Gathering of Elder Scholars at Essex Hall: Religious | 


Service and Address by Rev. John Page Hopps. 


5—6.—Tea and Coffee at Essex Hall for Teachers and their 
friends. 

7.—Service for Teachers and Church Workers at Little Port- 
land-street Chapel: Preacher, Rey. A. N. Blatch- 
ford, B.A. 


MONDAY, MAY 27th (Bank Holiday). 
10—4.—Conducted Parties will visit Places of Interest : West- 
minster Abbey and St. Paul’s, British Museum, 
Crystal Palace, National Gallery, South Kensing- 
ton Museum,’ Tate Gallery, The Tower, Wallace 
Collection, Zoological Gardens, &e. 
4—6.—Afternoon Tea at Essex Hall. 


7—9.—Annual Meeting, Temperance Association: President, 
The Karl of Carlisle. 


TUESDAY, MAY 28th. 
9.—Breakfast S.S. Association, King’s Hall, Holborn. 
10—1,.—Annual Meeting. Welcome to Sunday School Dele- 
gates. Addresses on ‘* Retrospect,’? and on 
‘*Outlook,’? by Rev. H. E. Dowson, B.A., Miss 
M. Pritchard, Rev. C. J. Street, M.A., LL.B. 


—Conducted visits to Places of Interest. 
2.30.—Annual Meeting Postal Mission. 
3,.—Committee of Triennial Conference. 
4—6,.—Afternoon Tea at Essex Hall. 
6.45.—Communion Service at Little Portland-street Chapel : 


Revs. C. Hargrove, M.A., R. J. Jones, M.A., 
W. Napier, H. 8. Solly, M.A., T. P. Spedding. 

8—9.30.—Religious Service at St. James’ Hall. Devotional 
Service, Rev. V. D. Davis, B.A.: Preacher, Rev. 
Stopford A. Brooke, M.A., LL.D. Choir from all 
parts of the country: Mr. John Harrison, Hon. 
Organist. 


wv wv VwUe 


WEDNESDAY, MAY 29th. 


9.30.—Devotional Service at Essex Hall: Rev. E. W. 
Lummis, M.A. 
10—1.—Annual Business Meeting of the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Agsociation, 
1.30—4,—Luncheon and Conference of Presidents, Secretaries, 
2.—Conducted visits to Places of Interest in and about London. 
and Treasurers of Unitarian Societies. . 
4—6.—Afternoon Tea at Essex Hall. 
8—11.—-Conversazione and Reception by Sir John T, Brunner, 
Bart., M.P., President of the B. and F. U. A. 
Royal Institute of Painters in Water Colours. 


THURSDAY, MAY 30th. 


9.30—Devotional Service at Essex Hall: Rey. F. K. Freéeston. 
10—1,.—International Council of Unitarians and other Liberal 
Religious Thinkers and Workers. Address by the 
President, Rev. J. Estlin Carpenter, M.A, Wel- 
come to Foreign Delegates. Resolutions“ and 
Papers. (See List under Kriday.) 
1.30.—Luncheon to Delegates of Sunday School Unions, 
followed by a Conference. 
2.30.—Inaugural Meeting of the National Guilds’ Union. 
4.—Meeting of Ministers, with Paper by Rev. C. W. Wendté. 
4—6.—Afternoon Tea at Essex Hall. 
8—-10.—Great Public Meeting, Westminster Town Hall, 
Caxton-street, Victoria-street: Speakers, Prof. 
Jean Reville, Dr. S. M. Crothers, Dr. Drummond, 
Rev. Joseph Wood. Music by Choir. 


FRIDAY, MAY 3ist. 


9.30.—Devotional Service at Essex Hall: Rev. L. P. Jacks. 

10—1, and 2—3.30.—International Council. Short Papers by 
Representatives from America, Belgium, Denmark, 
France, Germany, Holland, Hungary, India, Italy, 
Japan, Russia, Scandinavia, and Switzerland ; and 
by Mrs. Humphry Ward, Rev. R. A. Armstrong, 
B.A., Mr. Graham Wallas, .M.A., Rev. P. H. 
Wicksteed, M.A. 

4—6,-~Reception at the Mansion House by the Lord Mayor of 
London to Representatives from Abroad and 
Delegates of Congregations and Schools. 

9—11.~-Reception by Sir Edwin and Lady Durning-Lawrence 
at 18, Carlton House-terrace. 


The Invitations forwarded to the Secretaries of Congregations, inviting the attend- 
ance of Ministers and Representatives of the Church, the Sunday School, and 
the Choir, should be returned as soon as possible, that arrangements mer be 
made about Lodgings, Hotels, Excursions, and Receptions. 


Essex Hall, London, April 10th, 1901. W. COPELAND BOWIE, Secretary. 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


Tax report of the Executive Committee 
to the Council of the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association, which is published 
in full in our present issue, will, we trust, 
_ be widely read. It contains several points 
of special interest to which we desire to 
call attention—and first in the matter of 
finance. The report shows how much is 
done for the maintenance of religious work 
throughout the country, and those who 
have fullest knowledge of the condition of 
our churches and their many needs will be 
the first to bear testimony to the care and 
the true liberality of spirit with which the 
funds entrusted to the Association are 
administered. But the report draws atten- 
tion to the fact that the estimated expendi- 
tnre for the present year will not be met 
without an increase of some £200 or £300 
of income. That should not be lacking 
from those who see the need and believe 
in the work. 

Ir will be welcome news to many of our 
readers that a new and cheaper edition of 
the two volumes of ‘‘ Laws of Life after 
the Mind of Christ,” by the late Rev. John 
Hamilton Thom, is in the press. These 
are sermons which, we are confident, are 
destined to remain classics of our religious 
literature. Their power and beauty, as 
interpreters of spiritual life, have been 
acknowledged by Roman Catholic and 
Protestant, by Orthodox and Heretic 
alike. ‘He who ministers here,” said 
Dr. Martineau, in his Memorial Preface 
to the later volume of sermons, 
“is no priest of ‘any altar made 


5 with hands, but a prophet of Him 
2 ate 


* 
“ 


who is a Spirit, and communes 
with those whose worship is in spirit 
and in truth.” We rejoice to think that 
by means of this new edition Mr. Thom’s 
searching and inspiring words may now 
reach a new and greatly extended circle of 
hearers. 

THe passage of the report which refers 
to work in India will be read with the 
utmost sympathy by the many friends of 
the Rev. S. Fletcher Williams, The 
tributes to the value of the work done by 
Mr. Williams in India during the past 
three years have been most gratifying. 
His religious services and his literary 
lectures in Calcutta and in other cities 
have evoked the warmest response, and 
keen regret is expressed that his services 
in India cannot be continued. Next Sep- 
tember would have completed his third 
year; but climate and hard work have 
told seriously on Mr. Williams’s health 
and he has wisely determined to return 
home at once. It will be seen from the 
report that he hopes to reach home by the 
end of May. Communications for Mr. 
Williams should be addressed to Essex 
Hall. 

Tux fact that a new and revised edition 
of the “ Essex Hall Hymnal” is in course 
of preparation has already been announced 
in these columns, and the active interest of 
our readers has been invited. Correspon- 
dents who have suggestions to make, or 
wishes to express, should address them to 
the Hymn-book Sub-Committee at Essex 
Hall. 


Amone our guests at the meeting of the 
International Council of Unitarian and 
other Liberal Religious Thinkers and 
Workers in Whit-week is to be a repre- 
sentative of the Mennonites of Holland. 
The Rev. Dr. F. C. Fleischer, of Broek op 
Langendijk, is pastor of one of the 127 
congregations of that most interesting 
body now existing in Holland, the large 
majority of whom are distinctly liberal in 
their modes of thought. The movement 


| had its origin in early Reformation days 


among the Anabaptists of Ziirich, whence 
it rapidly spread into Germany, Holland, 
and France. Its adherents laid the chief 
stress not on dogma, but on the discipline 
of life, and formed themselves into inde- 
pendent communities, strictly separated 
from the world, refusing even civic duties. 
Hence they were persecuted by Pro- 
testants and Catholics alike. They re- 
ceived the name by which they have since 
been known from Menno Simons (1492- 
1559), a native of Witmarsum, in Fries- 
land, who, after having served as a priest 
in his native town, joined these seekers 
after a separate life of holiness, and by 
his earnest and lovable nature, rather than 


by any special power of intellectual 
leadership, exerted a widespread influence, 
maintained after his death by his writings. 


Tz Mennonites are largely represented 
in America, and especially in Pennsylvania, 
having strong affinities with the Quakers. 
They are chiefly an agricultural people, 
known for their sterling character, intelli- 
gence, and philanthropy. The refusal to 
bear arms brought upon their communities 
settled in Russia persecution, which in 
1871 led to the emigration of large 
numbers to America. In Holland the body 
has held together, and numbers close upon 
50,000 members. They still refuse the 
oath, but during the past century their 
attitude towards civic duties and military 
service seems to- have been modified. 
Their principles of tolerance in matters of 
belief and emphasis on character engage 
for the Mennonites our warmest sympathy, 
and Dr. Fleischer may be assured of a 
most cordial welcome. We shall look 
forward with the greatest pleasure to 
gaining from him fuller knowledge of his 
religious community. 

Tue death of Professor Auguste Saba- 
tier, Dean of the Protestant Faculty of 
Theology in Paris, is a great loss to liberal 
religious thought. M. Sabatier was not 
more than sixty-two years of age, in the 
height of his powers. “A French Pea- 
sant,” as the Christian World tells us he 
loved to call himself, Sabatier studied 
theology at Montauban, and in 1866 was 
nominated to the chair of Theology in the 
Protestant Faculty of Strasburg. After 
the Franco-German war he declined the 
offer of the German authorities that he 
should retain his chair, and removed to 
Paris, where in 1877 the Protestant 
Faculty was definitely established, with 
Sabatier at its head. As a student of the 
Origins of Christianity, an interpreter of 
the philosophy of religion and of dogma in 
the light of modern thought, Professor 
Sabatier rendered brilliant service, and it 
is with the deepest regret that we record 
his death. 


On Wednesday there was an unseemly 
demonstration in the church of St. Mary- 
le-Bow, Cheapside, when the election of 
Dr. Winnington Ingram as Bishop of 
London, in succession to the late Dr. 
Creighton, was confirmed. The objectors, 
of whom the chief were Mr. John Kensit 
and the Rey. R. C. Fillingham, vicar of 
Hexton, amid noisy demonstrations and. 
counter - demonstrations, charged the 
Bishop-elect with unfaithfulness to his 
vow as amember of a Protestant church, 
but every objection was over-ruled by Sir 
J. P. Deane, the Vicar-General, who said 
that he was bound by precedent. The 
new Bishop then took the oath of allegi- 
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ance. The election is nominally by the 
Dean and Chapter of St. Paul’s, and at 
the opening of the proceedings the King’s 
“assent” to the election was read. On 
the other hand, in meeting the objectors 
to the elections the Viear-General, more 
accurately declared: “It is an act of the 
Sovereign.” 


Se 


Tus Liberation Society’s Nineteenth 
Triennial Conference will be held in 
London, at the Memorial Hall, April 30 
and May 1. The first sitting will be pre- 
sided over by Mr. Carvell Williams, in 
virtue of the fact that he is one of the few 
survivors of the Conference of 1844, in 
which the Society originated. The: chair- 
man of the second sitting will be Mr. J. 
B. Ellis, M.P., a member of the Society of 
Friends. It is understood that the Con- 
ference will embrace national education, 
the Irish University question, the renewal 
of the doles to the clergy, sacerdotalism 
in the Establishment, and the demand for 
self-government in the Church without 
disestablishment.. The Conference proceed- 
ings will close with the usual public meet- 
ing at the City Temple on Wednesday 
evening, May 1. The chair is to be taken 
by Mr. Thomas Shaw, the late Solicitor- 
General for Scotland; and addresses will 
be delivered by Dr. Clifford, Mr. Lloyd 
George, M.P., and the Rev. Morgan 
Gibbon. 

A corrEsponpENT has sent us an 
advertisement which appeared in the 
Standard of the 10th inst. announcing a 
lecture on ‘Coming Prophetic Events,” 
and concluding with an offer of explana- 
tory pamphlets to anyone who would write 
to ‘“Propheticus” at Essex Hall. This 
troubled our correspondent, as seeming to 
associate the Hall with these particular 
views. Hssex Hall is, of course, let for a 
great variety of purposes, and yiews of 
many kinds are propounded from its plat- 
form by the hirers.. But “ Propheticus” 
was not authorised to use that address for 
his correspondence. 


A New Century appeal, in the interest 
of Unitarianism in Wales, has been issued, 
signed by the Rev. R. J. Jones, of Aber- 
dare (chairman); Mr. Lewis N. Williams, 
president of the South Wales Unitarian 
Association ; Mr. N. Woolcott Thompson, 
president of the South-Hast Wales Unit- 
arian Society; Mr. D. J. Jones, 29, Hir- 
wain-road, Aberdare (treasurer) ; Mr. G. 
Carslake Thompson, and the Revs. J. E. 
Jenkins, J. H. Davies, and D. J. Williams 
(secretary), 3, Brynteg-terrace, Merthyr 
Tydvil. The appeal, having referred to 
recent changes in religious thought and 
the claims of a new century, proceeds :— 


Under these circumstances, we, as Unit- 
arians, recognise the new era as offering us 
a unique opportunity to bear our witness to 
the essential need of religion as a vital 
principle of our humanity. <A living reli- 
gious faith alone can sustain us amid the 
sins and sorrows, the trials and disappoint- 
ments incident to the vicissitudes of our 
present life. 

The Welsh Unitarians accordingly avail 
themselves of this opportunity of making 
their first general appeal for help to conso- 
lidate and spread their faith in the Princi- 
pality. We earnestly entreat every Unit- 
arian in Wales to rise to the occasion, and 
each individual Church to take the matter 
up heartily, and try to enlist the sympathies 
of every man, woman; and, child, to co- 


operate in making this movement a success. 


.\ Aa\S en 
While thus appealing directly to..Welsh 
Unitarians, we also hope that with their 
usual generosity our English friends will 
render ‘us substantial help to raise the sum 
we are aiming at} without such help we 
ean hardly expect: to! succeed, 


It is hoped to raise at least-£3,000, and 
the fund is to be vested in a representa- 
tive body of Trustees, who will have dis- 
cretion in applying it to the liquidation of 
chapel debts, or to the support in other 
ways of movements in Wales for the spread 
of the principles of Unitarianism. 


Tur Temperance Critic (twopence 
monthly) appears as “an organ of Con- 
structive Reform.” It would have ap- 
peared with a better grace without the 
brag over its title on the cover, “A Sane 
Temperance (not Teetotal) Paper.” The 
Oritic is an advocate of moderation and a 
reformed public-house. The experiments 
of the Bishop of Chester’s scheme and 
the People’s Refreshment House Associa- 
tion are commended for careful considera- 
tion, and the general position is stated in 
the following terms :— 


The old headlong frontal attack on drink 
and. the Trade—magnificent in its earnest- 
ness and seriousness of purpose—must be 
exchanged for movements and dispositions 
which will assuredly terminate in restrict- 
ing the Trade to its due sphere. It is 
useless, if not worse, to go on asking a 
people which drinks alcoholic liquors to the 
extent of £162,000,000 a year to ‘‘ pro- 
hibit’. itself from so doing—because, en 
the one hand, the temperate consumers (the 
enormous majority) will never be persuaded 
that they are doing wrong in indulging in 
a necessary or a luxury; and because, on 
the other hand, the intemperate can only 
be won at present by individual moral and 
religious work. A Prohibition policy 
merely (1) consolidates for political pur- 
poses the Trade itself, and (2) transforms 
the relation of buyer and seller into a 
political alliance. But we can count upon 
the co-operation of the temperate in 
measures to improve the dwellings, the 
education, the amusements, the conditions 
of labour of those who are most liable to 
intemperance ; and we can count upon at 
least the passive acceptance of an improved 
environment by the latter. Nay, the very 
members of the Trade. itself, as a rule 
generous and kindly. people, will be with 
us here. If the forces of Temperance are to 


win great victories, it will be by recognising } 


the nature and extent of the territory to be 
invaded, occupied, and reformed, and by 
adapting and proportioning all the avail- 
able forces to the wisest methods of co- 
operation and support. 

Those who believe in the “sanity” of 
total abstinence, no less -than other 
“moderate” reformers, will give the 
heartiest support to every effort to im- 
prove the environment and enrich the 
interests of those who are most sorely 
tried by the temptations to excessive 
drinking, while they remain ‘none the less 
clearly convinced that both for health and 
intelligence and permanent happiness. in 
life, total abstinence is best. 


Tuny say there is nothing which com- 
municates itself so quickly amongst the 
members of a family, as an expression of 
coldness or discontent on the face of one 
of its members. It is like the frost that 
chills us. That is not altogether ‘true; 
there is something which is communicated 
with equal rapidity, and greater force—I 
mean the smiling face, the beaming 
countenance, the happy heart.—Gold Dust. 


Advisory 


(Signed) J. Cogan Conway, Chai 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


To PusiisHEers.—[All Books, éc., sent to Tan 
Inquimer will be acknowledged under this head, 
with name of publisher and price, if swpplied. The 
necessities of our space, however, compel us to limit 
the number selected. for critical notice and review] , 


Bible i By Dr. G. Adolf 
Deissman. (T. and T. Clark.) 

The Tas “of Death and the Life of 
Grace. By P. T. Forsyth, M.A., D.D. 
1s. 6d. (Clarke and Co.) : 

Christian Teachings arranged for Con- 
venient Use in the Instruction of the Young. 
By W. J. Mutch, Ph.D. With intro- 
duction by John Clifford, D.D. — 6d. 
(Clarke and Co.) 

Lays of Ancient Greece. 
6d. (Arliss Andrews, 
W.C.) 


By Eudemus. 
Museum-street, 


“The Method of Evolution. By H. W. 
Conn, Ph.D. 7s. 6d, (Putnam.) 

Saint Louis (Louis IX. of France) : The 
Most Christian King. By F. Perry, M.A. 
5s. _(Putnam.) 

Mayo’s Handy Guide to May Meetings. 
ld. (21, St. Bride-street.) 

The Social Problem: Life and Work. 
By J. A. Hobson. 7s. 6d. (Nisbet and 
Co.) 

Jesus Christ and the Social Question. 
By F. G. Peabody. 6s. (Macmillan.) 


Jerusalem : A Practical Guide to 
Jerusalem and its Environs. By H. A. 
Reynolds-Ball, B.A., F.R.G.S. 2s. 6d. 
(A. and C. Black.), 

Modern Natural Theology. By F. J. 


Gant, F.R.C.S8. 2s. 6d. (Elliot Stock.) 

Strand, Wide World, Fun, Royalties of 
the World, Scribrer’s, Revue de Paris, 
Contemporary, International Journal of 
Ethics, Mind, Review of Reviews. 


Tue Ministers’ Iystrtvre.—The sixth 
meeting of the Institute was held at 
Manchester College, Oxford, on April 15 
to 17. On Monday evening a Communion 
service was held, conducted by the Revs. 
R. A. Armstrong and V. D. Davis. On 
Tuesday morning a devotional meeting 
was conducted by the Revs. W. Whitaker 
and Dr. Warschauer, after which a con- 
ference was held, the Rev. J. E: Odgers 
in the chair, when the Rev. Dr. Drummond 
gave an address on “ The Use and Mean- 
ing of the Term, The Son of Man, in the 
Gospels.” In the evening a social meet- 
ing was held, when Mrs. Drummond re- 
ceived the members and friends. On 
Wednesday morning the devotional meet- 
ing was conducted by the Rey.’ C.°B. 
Upton, followed by a conference, Professor 
Upton in the chair; papers on “ Christian 


‘Theism” were read by the Revs. C. T. 


Poynting and Dr. Mellone. . In the after- 
noon the business meeting was held, and 
the new committee were elected. At 


3 o'clock the closing service was conducted 


by the Rev. Dr. Drummond. The Insti- 
tute was much indebted to Mr. A. F. 
Kerry, M.A., the College organist, for his 
services at the organ. 


ele Unitarian Assocrarron: 
Apvisory Commirrer.—The Rey, Ott- 
well Binns, of Portland, who desires to 
enter the ministry, has satisfied the 
Committee of this Association 
as to his character and personal fitness, 
airman ; 


‘Frederick Pinnock, Socreaaaiia Pe nd 
. t yg ~) if 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


(meen an amen) 


_ [The Editor is not responsible for the opinions 
expressed by correspondents. LETTHRS CANNOT BB 
INSERTED WITHOUT THE WRITHR’S NAME; and all 
private formation should be ieee: by the 
name and address of the sender.] 


Loe oy srmmsere 


“CHRISTIANITY THE RELIGION 
_ . OF THE INCARNATION. 


S1r,—Everyone interested in this dis- 
cussion must feel grateful to Mr. Arm- 
strong for participating in it; for my own 
part, I venture to express to him my 
sincere thanks for his clear and definite 


statement of a position of which he is so | 


distinguished a representative. 

May I, before coming to the main 
point, clear away one or two less im- 
portant misunderstandings to which I 
must have laid myself open through in- 
advertence ? When I referred to a certain 
manner of regarding Christ as a “ten- 
dency” of Unitarian thought, I did so 
without any remotest intention of dis- 
respect. Mr. Armstrong no doubt speaks 
from a knowledge wider than mine can 
possibly be when he says that this way of 
looking upon Christ—namely, merely as a 


_ great ethical and spiritual teacher—is a 


“fulfilled achievement of Unitarian 
thought.” I willingly withdraw the word 
which he thinks misdescribes the actual 
state of affairs; while, on [the other 
hand, I am assured by letter upon letter 
which I have received during the last few 
weeks that we are not by any means all 
« Parkerites now.’ 

Let me also assure Mr. Armstrong that 
nothing was, or is, further from my “mind 
than to “rebuke,” or pass ‘“ condemna- 
tion” upon, those who do not hold the 
views to which I have given expression; 
T have not so learnt my Unitarianism. In 
return, 1 may, perhaps, assume that Mr. 
Armstrong does not really credit me with 
the sentiment “that any of us should 
adopt a given view of Christ for any other 
reason than that to our inmost mind and 
conscience it approves itself as true.” It is 
because, and only because, I hold certain 
views to be true that I anticipate better 
results from their adoption than have 
attended the wide adoption of certain 
other views. 

But these are secondary matters. What 
Tam really concerned about is to dispel 
the impression to which Mr. Armstrong 
gives currency, and which I find prevailing 
in many quarters, that the view of Christ 
and Christianity which I have enunciated 
is one “which has lately appeared amongst 
us”—a kind of latter-day minor heresy 
which has sprung up among certain young 
and unknown ministers.- Permit me to 
quote the following passage, expressing 
the mature opinions of no less a man than 
Martineau, and taken from no more 
inaccessible source than the ‘ Hours of 
‘Thought ” : 
age Goats ty qualities, being simply intense 
in beauty and not mathematically large, 
ean glow within the human Jimits as 
clearly as in the scale of infinitude. If 
there is to be any expression of the 
Divine character at all, it can only be 

through the lineaments of an indiwidual 
soul, passing through a concrete and par- 
ticular life. . . A visible person entirely 
holy, living and dying in simple trust and 
ure obedience, loving nothing but what 
is dear to God. . . . A being of sweet and 


_ tender humanities, yet Lele daa with 


the intimate converse of Divine realities— 
a spirit, in short, as grand and gracious as 
that of Jesus—bears down upon us with 
@ persuasion which neither the whispers 
of our natural heart nor the thunders of 
supernatural power can ever exorcise. 
Such a one stands openly between our 
thought and God. . . . Whom else could He 
send to show us the approaches to Himself, 
and set us in the true direction for the high- 
est of all?,.. Such amediatorial mind . 
becomes to us an objective Revelation, 
scattering our doubts of God, and giving 
authoritative truth to the faint oracles of 
our better selves.”—(“ Christ, the Divine 
Word,” part IT.). 

Now, Sir, Martineau is not a fetish or an 
infallible oracle ; but when it is attempted 
—in all good faith—mildly to disparage 
certain opinions as being only a novel kind 
of fad that has lately sprung up and there- 
fore is of no particular significance, it 
becomes legitimate to point out, and even 
to insist, that these opinions have at least 
the sanction and authority of one who is 
universally revered amongst us, and looked 
upon as our teacher par eacellence. If 
Unitarians will in plain words repudiate 
Dr. Martineau’s views of Christ, let the 
repudiation be made, and the world will 
know where we stand ; but do not let them 
go on burning incense to him, while at the 
same time they depreciate an attitude 
toward Christianity which may be quite 
wrong, but which certainly was his. 

I entirely concur with Mr. Armstrong 
when he expresses his “glad conviction 
that through many other agencies [besides 
Christ] we have divinely proffered means 
of access to God.” What I say is that 
Christ is immeasurably the chief of these 
means—that it was his mission, in a 
supreme degree, to “ show us the Father ” 
—and that we have largely failed to avail 
ourselves of this particular channel, with 
such ‘consequences as might be expected. 
My position is summed up in the familiar 
and beautiful words of our liturgy (Third 
Service): “‘ As disciples of Jesus Christ, 
Thy Son, and with great love to him, we 
would come to Thee ; may it be also in his 
spirit. We would be mindful how far off 
from Thee we should have been without 
him, and how near to Thee he will lead us, 
if we humbly and. steadfastly yield our- 
selves up to his guidance.” 

I cannot give Mr. Armstrong chapter 
and verse for the use among us of the 
phrase “the humanity of God aud the 
divinity of man.” f am under the 
impression that I have heard and seen it 
used a good deal, but, since it has not 
come under Mr. Armstrong’s experience, 
I assume that I must be mistaken. 

My difference with Mr. Lloyd concern- 
ing the Incarnation having narrowed itself 
down toa merely verbal one, it remains 
for me only to express satisfaction that 
this is so. We can “agree to differ” on 
the suitability of a term, since we are so 
nearly in accord on the doctrine itself. 

Mr. Nield is unnecessarily alarmed, and 
in his alarm forgets—may I say it in all 
kindness—that Unitarians do not “ pro- 
test”? against each other’s views. Mine 
are not binding on him; there is room for 
us both in our Free Churches. But I 
certainly believe that God. gave us in 
Christ a special, exceptional revelation of 
Himself, and—again with Martineau (v.s.) 
—hold to the mediatorial capacity of 
Christ. - 

Mr. Armstrong is proud to belong to a 
perigioue fellowship which can embrace 


opinions so divergent as his and mine. 

May I not say, quite simply, how proud I 

am to belong to a religious community of 

which Mr. Armstrong is so eminent an 

ornament ? J. WaAxrScHAUER. 
April 15. 


P.S.—Since writing the above, I have 
received a note from the Rev. T. L. 
Marshall, kindly informing me that the 
phrase ‘‘Unitarianism stands for the 
Humanity of God and the Divinity of 
man ” appeared as motto on the title-leaf 
of the “ Unitarian Almanac for 1889.” 
Mr. Marshall adds: “It certainly ap- 
peared in more than one of the annual 
almanacs, and was often quoted in 
speeches, &c., of that date as something 
very fine.” 


eon OG 


Si1r,—Echoing Mr. Armstrong’s tribute 
to the inclusive breadth of our religious 
fellowship, may I add a word on the main 
subject. Inthese days, whenthe wholetrend 
of scientific and philosophical thought is in 
the direction of the unity and universality 
of the laws and methods by which God 
governs all things, is it not retrogressive 
rather than progressive, to hark back to a 
belief in the special and unique, whether 
in the personality of Jesus or elsewhere ? 
Allege that, and where are we to stop? 
The necessity for a unique revelation im- 
plies the failure of previous and more 
general efforts on the part of God, and 
carries with it the whole orthodox con- 
ception of a fallen world and a super- 
natural redemption. 

The great glory of Unitarian theology 
has been its growing harmony with the 
revelations of science and history. It has 
seen and gladly acknowledged degrees of 
spiritual grandeur in various teachers and 
revealers, and has affirmed its supreme 
indebtedness to Jesus; but it has in- 
creasingly refused to set him apart in 
another category, and to isolate him from 
other Sons of God. Are we to perform 
a right-about-face now, and to march back 
into the catastrophic conception of re- 
ligion P 

As to the impossibility of a living 
Christian Church without such a volte 
face, I seem to have read of a Church of 
the Living God, which appears to me a 
grander and wider reality than anyjChurch 
dependent on a. correct theory of the 
‘Incarnation. 


H. W. Hawkes. 
—en OSs 


Sir,—Leaving the main discussion to 
the original combatants, I should like to 
offer a respectful comment on the remark 
that it is a fulfilled achievement of Unit- 
arian thought to make Christ no more 
than a great ethical ‘and spiritual 
teacher. I have been accustomed to hear 
this flung against us as a taunt by our 
orthodox eritics—a taunt which in private 
and in public I have felt it my duty to 
repudiate and refute. It is, unfortunately, 
all too easy to misunderstand each other’s 
use of words, and if we were to explain 
all we mean by a great teacher we should 
probably find that we understand by the 
term incalculably more than a mere 
retailer of moral and religious maxims, 
more than a mere instructor in ethical 
and spiritual truths. We should have to 
admit that a teacher to be great must be 
more than teacher; he must be a living 
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exemplar of the truths he teaches. We 
should probably have to go still further, 
and acknowledge that he must be more 
even than an exemplar; he must possess 
that subtle secret of life whereby he is 
able to communicate his own eager en- 
thusiasm to his pupils, and so awaken in 
their consciousness the identical ideals 
that dominate his own. To me, at least, 
it seems that a really great teacher is not 
only a way, not only a truth, but also a 
life. Now, it is just this fact that in 
Christ we have an ethical and spiritual 
life which, through love of him, may be 
personally appropriated and assimilated— 
it is just this that we so often miss. And 
if we lose this, what doth it profit to gain 
all teaching and all knowledge? If Christ 
were a mere pattern set over against us 
for us to copy and imitate, he would still 
be a picture of exquisite beauty—a statue 
of infinite loveliness and grace. But as 
such he could never pass into us the 
saving energy of his own victorious soul. 
He does that by virtue of his being more 
than a mere teacher, more than a mere 
exemplar — namely, by being a living 
principle, a vivifying spirit, an energising 
power, a personality who, through the 
communion of love, becomes operative in 
our lives to purify and gladden them with 
“the joy of the Lord.” 

There is, indeed, only one way in which 
we can make the spirit of another our own: 
that way is the way of love. By love we 
mingle our life with the life of our friend. 
Words of greeting, touch of hand, kiss of 
lips are symbols, and all these are external. 
But love penetrates and transfigures the 
soul, and enables Christ, who dwells 
invisibly in the invisible God, to make his 
abode among men, touching them into the 
beauty and grace of his own life of Sonship. 
So long as he remains a mere teacher, or a 
cold statuesque pattern outside our lives, 
the fulness of his saving and redeeming 
power cannot reach us. But by love he 
becomes more than a dead Rabbi; he 
dwells as a ‘real presence,” as a living 
Christ, in the hearts of the faithful. In the 
communion of love he abides with us, 
makes his home with us, sups with us; 
and if we had walked the fields of Galilee 
with him, if we had touched his hands 
and looked unto his mortal eyes, he could 
have dwelt with us in no other way. 

We may be as unorthodox as we please 
—neither orthodoxy nor unorthodoxy 
availeth anything—but woe unto us if we 
fail to bring to the hearts of men Christ 
as a present living Reality, and convince 
them that at the very lowest estimate he is 
to the disciple what Nature is to the poet, 
what a saintly mother or wise father is to 
a child—a Mediator, a Revealer, a Saviour, 
a Power that discloses the Divine Love, 
and awakens in our consciousness the 
Divine Life. J. M. Luoyp Tuomas. 

Nottingham, April 16. 
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A WARNING. 


Str,—A man is going about who, in 
order to obtain “a little assistance,” 
makes free use of the name of a well- 
known Lancashire minister. The man 
says he has been in Africa and lost his 
health, and, since returning to this 
country, has been in the Convalescent 
Home at. Southport. Sometimes he has 
been seeking work in Southport. He is 
on his way to join his family, who reside 
now in Manchester, now in Bolton, The 


minister whose name he uses knows abso- 
lutely nothing of him. 
April 16, J. Crowruer Hirst. 


PO 


LONDON SUNDAY SCHOOL 
SOCIETY. 


COUNTRY HOLIDAY MOVEMENT, 


Sir,— With the approach of the summer 
months our thoughts turn again to the 
Children’s Holidays in the country. We 
remember with pleasure the sight of the 
little brown faces that returned home, and 
the recital of their novel experiences; the 
hampers of apples and the bunches of 
flowers which came as true country gifts 
to the London homes. 

We feel therefore no hesitation in asking 
permission to again make our appeal to 
your readers for funds to carry on the 
work this year. Last summer, owing 
principally to the numerous appeals for 
money for different causes, our subscrip- 
tion list was not so large as usual, and 
although not quite so many children were 
sent away as in the previous year, there 
was an increased expenditure in railway 
fare, owing to the difficulty in getting 
country homes near London. 

As a result, therefore, we start with a 
considerably smaller balance in hand than 
usual. We hope that this year all kind 
friends will renew their contributions. 

I beg to acknowledge, with many thanks, 
receipt of £3 3s., already kindly sent by 
Mr. Hugh Martineau, and shall be glad to 
receive any further subscriptions. 

Annie J. LAWRENCE. 

23, Campden House-Chambers, 

Campden-hill, London, W. 

April 16. 


LITERATURE. 


——~e— 


THE CERTAINTY OF THE 
GOSPEL.* 


Mr. Roszinson, who, while parish 
minister of Kilmun, wrote a book which, 
for a time, caused great stir, has just 
issued another book upon a similar 
theme, but probably without anticipating 
a similar result. For he is now (as the 
title-page tells us) minister of the Inde- 
pendent congregation at Crieff. Readers 
may remember that, when: his former 
work lay under condemnation as heretical, 
something like a retractation took place ; 
but there is a certain satisfaction in learn- 
ing that Mr. Robinson has been delivered 
from the house of bondage, and that he 
can now with freedom speak what he 
thinks. 

The present “sketch” deals with the 
“certainty of the Gospel.” It starts with 
the assumptions that the human mind may 
perceive the Eternal Being, and that the 
Gospel comes in such a perception as 
assures the soul that God is wholly loving 
to all His creatures. Mr. Robinson adopts 
the position that “revelation” of God 
exists wherever and by whatever means 
His divine character and will become 
evident to the soul. ‘That frame of mind 
which has for so many generations tended 
to limit the sphere of “ revelation ” to the 
records of the Bible he calls “* Literalism,” 
and he justly charges it with having 


* “Old and New Certainty of the Gospel.” A 
Sketch. By Alexander Robinson, M.A., B.D., 
author of “A Study of the Saviour in the Newer 


Light.” ‘Williams and Norgate. Price 2s. 6d, 


greatly hindered the true evangelising of 
the world. 

In particular, the author points to the 
terrible thoughts which haye prevailed 
with respect to the so-called “ revealed 
truth” of everlasting damnation. It is, 
happily, no new thing for a writer who 
remains in touch with communities re- 
garding themselves as ‘“ orthodox” to 
raise his voice in protest against such 
thoughts, as being no true “revelation ” 
of the divine nature and will. Nor is 
such a writer very exceptional when he 
protests against traditional views of the 
atonement. We may best indicate Mr. 
Robinson’s way of looking at things by a 
quotation in this connection. He says 


(pp. 84-6) :— 


Many who have perceived by means of 
Literalism have made the atonement itself 
appear to be a new barrier between us and 
God. Perceiving, to begin with, ourselves 
alone in nearness, and God only in the dis- 
tance, they have maintained that the 
atonement is dependent on an acceptance 
by our wills of an elaborate scheme, partly 
metaphysical. And they have not been slow 
to add that a rejection of this scheme is 
more wicked in the sight of God than 
all other moral corruption. Thus, their 
first article of religion is that our unworthy 
condition is an impassable barrier between 
us and the Almighty, their second that the 
removal of the barrier waits on an intricate 
act by our unworthy selves, which failing, 
in the case of any individual, the barrier is 
established, beyond hope in earth or 
heaven. . . . They see not God above all, 
and they forbid us to see Him. Tbey would 
rob us of the assurance conveyed by His 
voice continually, that He loves us as we 
are, feeble as we are. They see ourselves 
only, and project the life of God into the 
unknown. From the dread amazement 
which their doctrine induces, the refuge 
for every one is in the Brightness of Good- 
ness that is in verity the Sovereign Soul, 
approached through humble supplication. 
In God Himself is the atonement ; and in 
Him, preceding both our estrangement and 
the atonement, is an adorable, infallible 
Care. 


In support and illustration of the con- 
tention that the soul can and does perceive 
the Eternal through occurrences in time 


and space, the author sketches the history — 


of Israel’s religion, leading up to the great 
revelation of the divine in Christ and 
emerging in the mysticism of St. Paul. The 
subtle growth of Literalism is traced, a 
growthalready begun when the “‘ Gospels ” 
were written,but reaching its consummation 
only when Protestantism, in its haste to be 
free of the corruptions of Rome, deprived 
itself of the safeguarding thought of a con- 
tinuous revelation through the Church. 
Mr. Robinson, like all sober minds, freely 
acknowledges the efficacy of the Bible as 
a storehouse of religious teaching; but he 
acts wisely in endeavouring to reassure 
Scotchmen by notable examples among 
their own writers—such as Erskine, Camp- 
bell, and Scott—that the illumination of 
the human mind is not limited to one age 
or method. He holds that philosophy was 
wise when, after the searching scepticism 
of the eighteenth century, it returned to 
the Platonic view that the eternal reality 
underlies the transient forms apparent to 
our senses ; and in the writings of Hegel 
and Schleiermacher he finds the clue by 
which the individual soul can reach cer- 
tainty of its inseparable connection with 
God. 

The volume is not a large one, but it 
will be seen that it deals with the greatest 
of subjects in a serious if not wholly 
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adequate way. On laying it down the wish 
is irresistible that the author may in any 
future essay address himself to some one 
section of an inquiry which, in trying, as 
here, to be philosophical, critical, and his- 
torical all at once, leaves the reader with a 
feeling of having grasped at much and 
retained little. W. G. Tarrant, 


OBITUARY. 


MRS. BROOKE HERFORD. 


Miss Hannan Hanxrinson, afterwards 
Mrs. Brooke MHerford, was born in 
Manchester (Aug. 6, 1823), close to 
a great mill of which her father was 
one of the managers. She was educated 
at the best preparatory school in Man- 
chester, that of Miss Holland ; and thus in 
her early life the two streams met which 
never parted—familiarity with the cares 
and wants of poor people, and a vivid 
share in the intellectual interests open to 
those of larger means and more abundant 
leisure. And it became the passion of 
her early life to make the privileges which 
she herself so keenly appreciated the 
means of brightening and uplifting the 
lives of workers in the great industrial 
hive. A girl of her powers and tastes 
would in these days be naturally expected 
to become a High School mistress; in 
those days she was expected to be a 
governess. But when a mistress was 
needed for the Ashtons’ factory school at 
Flowery Field Miss Hankinson saw her 
opportunity and eagerly applied for the 
position. ‘She will never stay,” said Mr. 
Thomas Ashton; for it was then far more 
remarkable than it would be now for any 
one with the education of a lady to seek 
such an appointment. But she did stay; 
and year after year she threw herself into 
the work with the ardour which distin- 
She had a rare 
sympathy with children and insight into 
their nature, for she had much of the 
child-nature herself — directness, sim- 
piicity, loyalty, and sensitiveness to evil 
without suspiciousness. Her work was 
based, as all the best work for and with 
children must be, on respect for them and 
confidence in them as well as love. But 
her influence reached far beyond the 
children themselves. She was determined 
to make the schoolroom a centre of happi- 
ness and interest, and an uplifting power 
in the neighbourhood. She got friends to 
give lectures in the schoolroom, and by- 
and-bye, with the aid of Mr. Gaskell, Mr. 
Charles Beard and others, she started 
evening services, and was thus the true 
foundress of what afterwards grew into 
the Flowery Field Church. 

But while thus making a new spiritual 
home for others in Flowery Field, she 
herself still felt drawn to the old asso- 


- ciations of Cross-street Chapel and Lower 


Mosley-street schools, her own religious 
home. And it was there that an attach- 
ment grew up between Miss Hankinson 
and Brooke Herford, then a student at 
Manchester New College. Some years 
afterwards, when he had settled at Tod- 
morden, she became his wife. Their 
wedding was at Hale Chapel, June 22, 
1852, and was the first to be solemnised 
in that old chapel. Thenceforth at 
Todmorden, at Sheffield, at Strange- 
ways, at Chicago, in Boston, and at 
Hampstead she shared her husband’s 
joys and sorrows, took, as the woman 


always must take, the heaviest share in 
the struggles and privations of early days, 
and reaped (not only vicariously) a full 
measure of the honours and the triumphs 
of later times. Though singularly unob- 
trusive in her work, and never directly 
asserting or appearing to impress herself, 
she had a wonderful gift for organisation, 
a happy inventiveness and instinct for 
the practical thing to aim at, and the 
right moment at which to suggest it. 
Her large class of young women at Tod- 
morden felt her influence throughout their 
lives. Nay, there were pupils of an earlier 
period yet, pupils of sixty years ago, who 
gathered in tears by her graveside. 

In Manchester and in other scenes of 
her husband’s labours, she reorganised 
all the special work undertaken by the 
ladies of the congregation, consolidated 
the various societies, and gave fresh energy 
and clearer purpose to their work. In 
the early days of trained nursing she had 
the superintendence of a district in 
Greengate, and still further extended her 
knowledge of the most destitute classes 
in Manchester; and with her knowledge 
her sympathy ever grew. In Chicago, 
faithful to her old traditions, she was 
instrumental in founding the first free 
kindergarten, which is still prospering and 
bears her name. It was in consequence of 
a paper which she wrote when on a visit 
from America to England that the 
Postal Mission was founded here; and her 
papers on women’s work in connection with 
our congregations will be long remembered, 
and their results still longer felt. 

From her girlhood, too, she was a keen 
politician ; and the enthusiasm that set her 
collecting signatures to the ‘ Monster 
Petition” and working for the repeal of 
the Corn Laws, and that afterwards 
enlisted her efforts for Civil Service re- 
form in America, remained with her to the 
end. 

In her later years, even when her activi- 
ties were reduced to the narrowest limits 
by declining health, she occupied a unique 
position of influence, and was often thought 
of as the ideal minister’s wife; but she 
herself would have repudiated, with some- 
thing like indignation, the implications of 
such a phrase. She had found in the 
position that was hers, as she would have 
found in any other position, the means of 
giving practical shape to the tastes, the 
convictions, and the aspirations of her life ; 
but she would never admit that the causes 
to which she was so devoted had a claim 
upon a minister’s wife as such, and she 
would never allow her example to be made 
a reproach to others whose tastes or gifts 
did not lead them to tread her path. The 
minister’s wife who, when asked, ‘“‘ What 
is your view of your pastoral charge?” 
answered, ‘‘The charge of the pastor,” 
would have found no moresturdy champion 
than Mrs. Herford. She herself had a 
wider pastoral charge as well, but that 
was because she was herself a born 
shepherdess. 

Her own domestic cares and respon- 
sibilities were for very many years of a 
nature which to most women would have 
been more than sufficient reason for 
declining, any public duty. Her large 
family and at first restricted means, and 
her determination not to be a spiritual 
clog on her husband, or to force unduly 
upon him the necessity of taking 
worldly considerations into account, 
made life often weigh heavy on her. 
But it never quelled her elastic and 


cheerful spirit, or her pride and joy in 
her home and in her work; nor did it 
ever close her heart to claims beyond the 
domestic circle. “It was a beautiful and 
wonderful home, in times of difficulty and 
times of ease alike, in all its inward 
harmony, and in its generous and open 
welcome and hospitality to all around.” 
So says one who knew it well, and knew it 
long. Mrs. Herford had the power of 
making friends feel so perfectly at their 
ease that her house was a home to many 
besides her children. Her quaint sayings, 
her quick sympathy, her almost universal 
interest in everything that concerns 
human life, on the large scale or the small, 
her deep and simple practical wisdom, 
and her bright unfailing faith made them- 
selves felt in an almost impersonal man- 
ner. She seemed to be quietly looking 
on and sharing rather than originating 
them, and many a one who loved her 
and was loved by her would find it almost 
impossible to give any personal characteri- 
sation of her. Her friends remember 
sharing all kinds of good and helpful 
experiences with her, and remember her 
racy comments on them. They remember 
that she was there on all kinds of occasions, 
and hardly realise that it was she who 
made them. 

Yet, to the inmost circle of all, her 
personality was deeply, vividly, and 
directly felt. To her children as they grew 
up she was always a support and an 
opportunity, never a restraint or arebuke ; 
a store of wisdom and of knowledge, but 
with a mind as open as the heavens. In 
answer to an appeal against some new 
fashion so unlike “the way in which we were 
brought up,” she said quite recently: 
“Well, some people worship the past; I 
don’t. I reverence the past, I respect 
the present, and I trust the future.” 
In these words she unconsciously wrote 
her own biography, and with them let her 
stamp her own seal upon these poor notes. 
It was to this temper that she owed that 
greatest happiness of a mother, the 
remaining in perfect touch with her 
children after they came into possession 
of their own lives. 

The parent hen amid her brood, 

Though fledged and feathered, and well 
pleased to part 

And straggle from her presence, still a 
brood, 

And she herself from the maternal bond 

Still undischarged; yet doth she little 
more 

Than move with them in tenderness and 
love 

A centre to the circle which they make. 

There is one left to mourn her to whom 
the thoughtsof every reader of these words, 
in America and in England, will turn; 
but silence must speak the sympathy that 
dare not harden into printed words. 

BP. WW, 


——___@—____—. 


MRS. T. CHATFEILD CLARKE. 


We deeply regret to record the death of 
Mrs. Thomas Chatfeild Clarke, which took 
place at her London residence, on Monday, 
April 15. The deceased lady, who was 
in her seventy-sixth year, was the third 
daughter of the late Mr. John Sutton 
Nettlefold, of Highgate. Her mother was 
a sister of the late Mr. Joseph Chamber- 
lain, father of the Colonial Secretary. In 
her early womanhood she took a keen 
interest in the Carter-Jane Mission, and 
she retained her interest, all through life, 
in the work of its successor at Blackfriars, 
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and in the other London Domestic 
Missions, towards whose benevolent 


operations she was always a generous 
friend. In 1859 she was married to the late 
Mr. Thotwas Chatfeild Clarke, a past Pre- 
sident of the Surveyors’ Institution, and 
of the British and Foreign Unitarian 
Association; the Rev. Robert Aspland 
performed the ceremony. They had 
a family of seven sons, six of whom 
survive their parents. Although Mrs. 
Chatfeild Clarke loyally supported her 
husband in his public work, her special 
delight was in her own home in the midst 
of her family. In London, and particu- 
larly at Wotton Common, Isle of Wight, 
she found constant pleasure in the simple 
duties and pursuits of home-life. In the 
village near Oakfield, she was beloved by 
the people among whom she lived for her 
unfailing kindness of heart and generosity 
of hand in case of sickness or need. 
Only those who were privileged to enter or 
who belonged to the family circle knew 
how affectionate and tender she was in 
all her thoughts and ways. Her Isle of 
Wight home, with its gardens and farm, 
was a source of never-failing interest and 
delight which she rejoiced, when oppor- 
tunity offered, to share with others. Since 
the death of her husband, her health had 
not been very robust, but the loving 
thoughtful constant care bestowed upon 
her by her sons at home brought to her 
closing years joy and peace, and reverent 
thankfulness. On Friday morning, the 
Rev. F. K. Freeston conducted a_ brief 
religious service at Essex Church, and 
the interment took place at Highgate 


cemetery. 
a 


THE REV. WILLIAM BINNS. 


Tre funeral of the late Rev. William 
Binns took place on Wednesday week at 
the Blackpool Cemetery, the service being 
conducted by the Rev. S. A. Steinthal. 
The service was attended by the Mayor of 
Blackpool and other members of the Cor- 
poration, and of various societies with 
which Mr. Binns was connected, and there 
was a representative gathering of his 
brother ministers and other friends. Mr. 
Steinthal delivered an address of consola- 
tion and affectionate appreciation, based 
on a friendship of nearly forty-three years, 
in the course of which he said :—“ Among 
his brother ministers there have been some 
as widely read in literature and some more 
deeply versed in classic scholarship, in 
natural history, or in theology, but among 
his contemporaries there have been very 
few, if any, gifted as he was with occa- 
sional inspirations of genius, which made 
his utterances at times glow with pure pro- 
phetic fire. It was not, however, this high 
intellectual attainment, which has won for 
him the warm feeling which those who 
knew him best most entertained for him. 
His tender sympathy and loving heart 
were ever ready to pour out their bene- 
ficent and. humane gifts, sharing in the 
joys and sorrows of his fellow-men. The 
devout religiousness which animated his 
whole life made him a welcome visitor 
among the sorrowing and a no less welcome 
guest among the happy. He had learned 
the message of glad things which Jesus 
brought from his Heavenly Father, and 
he knew how to make that gospel reach 
and bless the hearts of others. 


“We have differed from one another at 
times very widely on grave matters. But 


I never doubted his sincerity or the con- 
scientiousness which animated him; and 
when he seemed to me to be most in error 
or to make his worst mistake, I was 
always sure that he meant well, though he 
might fail to achieve his aim. Remember- 
ing how he had worked for twenty-seven 
years independently before he began the 
systematic training of his rich gifts, it is 
not to be wondered that he failed at times 
to show under any circumstances a com-~- 
plete compliance with the usages of society, 
and may at times have offended against 
what are regarded as good manners. But 
in comparison with his good qualities, his 
high character, his pure and noble worth, 
his faults were small indeed and sink into 
nothingness. Thankful must we be to 
have been allowed for so many years to 
have known and loved one who so won 
our admiration ; who so richly abounded 
in the blessings and gifts of God which 
show and reveal the life eternal which 
comes through Jesus the Christ of God. 
That which is mortal with its weaknesses 
and failures passes away, but that which 
comes from God abideth for ever. There 
is for him, whose loss we to-day so deeply 
deplore, the dawn of an unending Haster 
festival. Wethank God, although : with 
tearful hearts, that our dear friend is 
called to enter into the joy of his Lord.” 


REMINISCENCES. 


The Rev. John Fox, of Hunslet, writing 
as an old friend who knew Mr. Binns in 
his younger days, sends us some interest- 
ing reminiscences, from which we must be 
content to take the following extracts :— 

“T first saw and heard him when pro- 
bably he was still among the Methodists, 
and certainly before he entertained the 
idea of entering the Unitarian ministry. 
This must have been in my early teens. 
The occasion was a temperance meeting in 
the Wesleyan schoolroom of my native 
village, where I myself grew up under 
Methodist influences. There were two 
young men on that platform, one of whom 
was said by a preceding speaker to be able 
to do anything (presumably in the way of 
speaking), while the other was able to do 
everything. One of these was William 
Binns. He was then in appearance little 
more than a beardless youth. Yet he 
justified the statement which had been 
made concerning him. He spoke for most 
of an hour in the most fluent manner, 
without the least hesitation and without a 
single note. Yet he gave one the impres- 
sion that he spoke memoriter, and this 
is what I have heard from others, that 
after a great speech he was able to hand 
over the MS. to the representatives of the 
Press. And this testifies to his wonderful 
memory which was richly stored with the 
treasures of literature, and which stood 
him in such good stead both in his written 
and spoken word.” 

“When the West Riding Village 
Mission Society was started he was one of 
its first lay-preachers, and I might also 
say, the ablest. He soon established a 
reputation by the ability and brilliance of 
his sermons. He became most popular 
both as a preacher and a platform speaker, 
for these were his Temperance days. I, 
along with three congenia) companions, all 
converts to Unitarianism, frequently went 
to hear him in other places on a Sunday 
evening—once, I remember, toa village four 
orfive miles distantin the darkand on lonely 
roads, I felt the stimulus of his utter- 


ances, and his very name became an in- 
spiration to my youthful mind. 

“Since those days it has always been a 
pleasure to me to listen to his speech, as it 
has been to many thousands besides. 
Whether grave or gay, humorous or 
serious, people always looked to him for 
something original, some rich intellectual 
treat. And they were seldom disappointed. 
Even when he raised their antagonisms, as 
he frequently did, there was a fascination 
about him which they could not resist. 
He was a born fighter. He loved con- 
troversy, and he possessed the qualities 
which make the intellectual gladiator. 
He had a dauntless courage, a fluent 
tongue, a ready wit, and a sparkling 
humour. I have seen him in many 
encounters, sometimes in deadly earnest, 
when the most influential forces were 
arrayed against him. It was well known 
that he was a foeman worthy of the 
sharpest steel, and woe be to that man who 
entered the lists against him and in- 
dulged in dangerous metaphors, for they 
were almost sure to be turned against him 
to his own confusion, His humour often 
took very grim forms of expression. In 
his lighter moods his play of wit and 
humour often called forth roars of 
laughter. He could strike hard blows, 
but their force was often tempered by the 
good-natured humour with which they 
were given. 

“T quite agree with the suggestion that 
his printed sermons, essays, &¢., might 
well be collected into a memorial volume 
which would hand on his message to 
posterity.” 


Another correspondent, who was a 
member of the Birkenhead congregation 
in the earlier days of Mr. Binns’ ministry 
there, writes enthusiastically of the influ- 
ence of his preaching, and, above all, of 
the power of his prayers, which attained 
the loftiest spiritual heights, expressing a 
regret that there was no Rufus Leighton 
present to preserve those utterances, as 
was done in the case of Theodore Parker. 
Speaking also of the time when Mr. 
Binns had returned from Devonport to 
Birkenhead, when he was at the height of 
his powers, our correspondent writes :—~ 

“« His annual lecture on the Death Roll 
of the preceding year was always eagerly 
looked for. On one occasion I remember, 
aftersumming up thehistory of many noted 
men, he concluded, with a twinkle in his 
eye, by naming an old man who had been 
in the habit of sitting in the front pew 
and singing very loudly, and who had 
passed away to his rest. It was at this 
time that he founded the Shakespearian 
Society which obtained quite a local repu- 
tation. ia ol phd 

“‘T asked him once how long he took to 
prepare his sermons : he said from two to 
three hours if he read them; but double 
that time when he preached extempore. It 
is well to have this evidence from a man 
of so much native eloquence of the neces- 
sity for preparation in extempore dis- 
courses. 

“Some of his most inspiring sermons 
were on the subject of immortality, in 
which he was a firm believer. That which 
was earthly in him has now passed away ; 
ae he was and still is a ‘strong son of 
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One truth a man lives is worth a 
thousand he only utters.—2picharmus 
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THE INWARD LIFE. 


From Dr. Martineaw’s “ Howrs of Thought 


on Sacred Things.” 


Tue glories of the past are not in huge 
trades, or fine properties, or even in laws 


and rites and institutions which in their 


day kindled the passions of party strife: 


these, chafed into dust by the mouldering 


hand of time, successively fall away with 
the earthly conditions from which they 
come; while the mere impulses of ex- 
pression, through which affection and 


admiration pour themselves forth and. 


heart appeals to heart, mould themselves 


into imperishable Arts, though asking 


only for the most perishable of materials— 
forms and tones, colour and language; 
and precisely the most ethereal and 
interior of thoughts, which visit us 
only in evanescent gleams—of something 
terrible in sin, of something infinite in 
duty, of a possible union with God 
through love and a mastery of life through 
entire surrender—prove the most. per- 
manent realities in history ; constructing 
themselves. into faiths which have been 
the cradle of nations and the divine nurse 
of the most vivifying individual minds. 
The ink of Virgil on its thin leaf outlasts 
the Roman wails and aqueducts ; nay, the 
unwritten words of Homer survive the 
cities where they were sung, and are our 
only guide to the rivers and plains which 
he has made immortal, but which 
nature and history could not keep. Of 
nothing does the aspect change more with 
time than of that wealth and station for 
which such sacrifices are made. Who now 
cares for all that Kallias had, in comparison 
with the least part of what Socrates was ? 
or would save the banking credit of all the 
Fuggers at the cost of a table-talk of 
Luther’s ? Who would envy the pontificate 
of Leo, if he could have the pencil of 
Raffaelle 2? And in spiritual things, when 
they steal from their true retreats and dare 
to speak, it is the simplest truth and love 


that are surest to endure; and ages that. 


can no longer yield the heart to the cere- 
monial of St. Peter’s or Notre Dame or 
Westminster, will still surrender to the 
persuasive piety of a St. Francis, a Fénélon, 
a Leighton. Next to the judgments of God 
himself are the estimates of the human 
mind exposed to the long tests of history. 
And the pure insight of religion, if not 
intuitively present, may be reached perhaps 
' by @ silent circuit through the élite of 
generations gone. ita Bis 
Shall it then make no difference'to us— 
except to our accumulated capital—that we 
live in an old human world, rich in the 
memory of ancient dynasties of thought ? 
We are “the children of the prophets” ; 
and are fond of owning it by rebuilding 
their tombs or raising memorials of a 
century’s gratitude and honour. Shall the 
record of their genius and graces be fixed 
on the marble or the bronze, and tell no 
story except when there is sunshine to 
show it and an eye to read it? Shall it 
have no transcript on “the living tables of 
the heart,” to be ever with us and gleam 
by night as well as day? We forfeit the 
chief source of dignity and sweetness in 
life, next to the direct communion with 
God, if we do not seek converse with the 
greater minds that have left their vestiges 
on the world. Rather let us keep a con- 
stant eye upon the light of their spirits, 
and never quit our hold of the shadowy 
hands, of which the nearest is almost at 
our door and the furthest: feels the touch 


of Christ and disappears in the effulgence 
of God. If it is not given us, with the 
inspired apostle, to reach “the third 
heaven” in the twinkling of an eye, or, 
with the rapt mystic, to spring aloft on the 
wing of prayer and float straight into the 


arms of the Infinite Love, they will draw. 
our feebler spirits upward by insensible 


attraction, and bring us to the same end at 
last. This blessed dependence, this hold- 
ing on of link to link, of soul to soul, of 
age to age, is the true “communion of 
saints,” which bridges the waters of death, 
and embraces its opposite banks in one 
City of God. 

To-morrow, Sunday, is the anniversary 
of the birth of James Martineau, April 21, 
1805. 


THE CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


ee on al 
Habit.—IlI. 


Ir is very hard at the beginning, this 
forming of a good habit. A first lie is 


easier than a brave truth-telling, but a. 


first brave truth-telling makes the first lie 
and all other lies more difficult. For the 
ease which comes of doing over and over 
again is a blessing when we are masters of 


ourselves, and keep the Will to do or not 


to do, and the Conscience to prefer the 
right habit to the wrong. It is a curse 
when we let the habit master us, when we 
do because we cannot help, and whether 
it isa good habit or a bad. Believe me, 
children, if you do not keep making efforts 
of Will for the right and obeying the 
clear call of Conscience, the older you 
grow the fewer temptations to wrong you 
will resist, the weaker will be your Will- 
power to be good, and the more faltering 
your obedience to the voice of God. Bad 
habits will overcome you and crowd the 
good habits out of your life, and in God’s 
sight you will be a failure. 

This is what’ Tennyson means by that 
picture in one of his poems of Gareth, a 
brave young knight, riding out at. the call 
of good King Arthur to grapple with ‘an 
old hard knight,’’ who was a. danger to 
the welfare of Arthur’s kingdom. The 
knight appeared before Gareth “ in 
hardened skins that fit him like his own,” 
thatis, in a number of bad habits that had 
almost become part of himself. Then this 
ugly enemy blew a hard and deadly note 
upon a horn, and out from an ancient 
storm-beaten pavilion came a grizzled 
hag, who armed him with old arms and a 
half-tarnished shield. A fierce struggle 
began. As often as Gareth brought the 
old knight grovelling on his knees, so 
often he vaulted up again, till Gareth 
seemed as one, 


That all in later, sadder age begins 

To war against iJl uses of a life. 

But these from all! his life arise, and cry 

‘¢Thou has made us lords, and canst not, put 
us down! ”’ 


Then the bold young knight tried 
harder. He hewed great pieces of the 
armour off, but lashed in vain against the 
hardened skins. At last the old warrior’s 
sword broke, and then coward as he was, 
he tried to save himself in most un- 


knightly fashion by writhing his arms 


round his enemy. Gareth, however, 
struggled to the uttermost, and hurled 
him headlong into a river. Gareth won, 


you see, because he was properly armed, 
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!lodgment of evil suggestion. 


had no unknightly habits, was master of 
himself, with temper and will well under 
control. Above all he was strong with 
the strength of a good conscience, know- 
ing that he was fighting for the Right in 
the service of “the blameless king.” But 
while you are glad he won, are not you 
very, very sorry for the hardened old 
sinner whose wasted life ebbed away in 
the river, his body dragged down’ by 
rusty armour, and all those hindering bad 
habits, and with no comfort in his heart, 
that he had ever fought unselfishly for a 
good cause ? 

One word more. The habit of Prayer 
keeps all the other good habits going, and 
helps you to start new good ones. The 
custom of saying prayerfully night and 
morning the prayer your parents have 
taught you, and the habit which children, 
as well as grown-up peuple can have, of 
feeling at any time, and anywhere, that 
God is always near us, caring very much 
about us, guiding us, and encouraging us 
in all good ways, will fill your lives with 
those habits which are blessings to your- 
selves and all around you, because they 
are what God needs in everyone of us, 
that we may help just a little to move 
His world upward and onward. 


Emuiny H. Smurrn. 


THE COMING OF SPRING. 


Kissrp by that Fairy Prince the Sun, 
young Spring, 
The Sleeping Beauty watched for, prayed 
for long, 
Arises, and a burst of glorious song 
Heralds her coming with wild uttering. 


Lo! through the world she goes, and at 
her breath 

The branches blossom green, the flowers 

awake, 

Loud winds are lulled to rest, and for 
her sake 

The withered leaves no {longer whisper 
“ Death!” 


And in the garden of each wintry breast 
Spring sheds her largess as upon the 
earth, 
And we, uprising, see within her birth 
Great purposes of love made manifest. 


Hpwarp TESCHEMACHER. 


Tue duty of parents is to sustain a 
child’s inner life with ideas as they sustain 
his body with food. The child has affini- 
ties with evil as well as with good; there- 
fore hedge him about from any chance 
The initial 
idea begets subsequent ideas; therefore 
take care that children get right primary 
ideas on the great relations and duties of 
life. Thus we see how the destiny of a 
life is shaped in the nursery, by the 
reverent naming of the Divine name, by 
the light scoff at holy things, by the 
thought of duty the little child gets who 
is made consciously to finish his little 
task, by the hardness of heart that comes 
to the child who hears the faults and 
sorrows of others spoken of lightly.—The 
Unconscious Mind. 


To CorresponpEents. — Letters, <&e. 
received from the following :—W. E. A. ; 
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LONDON, APRIL 20, 1901. 


THE INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL. 


THe announcements which we made 
last week, and the fuller programme 
which is now being widely distributed, 
as to the New Century meetings which 
are to be held in London during Whit- 
week, offer a prospect of crowded in- 
terests and full enjoyment of social and 
religious fellowship, unparalleled, we 
should say, in the history of our 
churches in this country. 

The British and Foreign Unitarian 
Association and the Sunday-school 
Association are to hold high festival, 
as is most fitting at the opening of a 
new century, and the proceedings of 
the week are to be crowned by meet- 
ings of even more exceptional interest, 
in which our own Association will be 
privileged to act as host in welcoming 
visitors from all parts of the world to 
the first general conference of the ‘‘ In- 
ternational Council of Unitarian and 


other Liberal Religious Thinkers and 


Workers.” 

This Council, as our readers are 
aware, was inaugurated last year in 
America, on the occasion of the great 
meetings held in Boston to celebrate 
the seventy-fifth anniversary of the 
founding of the American Unitarian 
Association. The object of the Council 
is stated in the following terms :— 

To open communication with those in all 
lands who are striving to unite pure religion 
and perfect liberty, and to increase fellow- 
ship and co-operation among them. 

The first President of the Council is 
the Rev. J. Estnin Carpenter, M.A., 
of Oxford, and the secretary, the Rev. 
Cuarves W. Wenptt, of Newton Centre, 
Mass., who some little time ago issued 
a circular, announcing the Conference 


\ 


to be held in London in Whit-week, 
and giving the result of an extensive 
preliminary correspondence with Liberal 
religious workers in many lands. The 
response has been most cordial and 
gratifying, as the passages from letters, 
which we propose to quote immediately, 


will show. ‘The circular also gave the’ 


following further explanation of the 
aim of the Council :— 

It is designed to bring into closer union, 
for exchange of ideas, mutual service, and 
the promotion of their common aims, the 
scattered liberal congregationsand isolated 
thinkers and workers for religious freedom 
in many lands. 


The prominence given to the name 
Unitarian in the title is intended to 
mark the origin of the movement and 
the quarter from which in the first 
instance, at any rate, it has received 
its chief support; and the circular 
adds :— 

It is hoped that it may also give to the 
liberal public the assurance of a rational, 
persistent, and catholic purpose. In any 
case, this term ‘ Unitarian” is not to be 
here understood in any limited theological 
sense, but onlyas an endeavour to ‘*unite,” 
for common and unselfish endeavours, all 
believers in “pure religion and perfect 
liberty.” The members of the Council, of 
whatever name or fellowship, desire to work 
together in the spirit of freedom and the 
love of truth for the religious enlightenment 
and uplifting of the world. 


The response has come cordially 
from, we believe, every Protestant 
country in Europe, and from France 
and Italy, from the United States and 
Canada, from India and Japan, from 
South Africaand Australia, while exiled 
Russians long to help their country to 
share in its liberating influence, so that 
the officers of the Council are fully 
justified in their assertion of the need 
and opportunity for such an inter- 
national movement, and the large use- 
fulness that awaits it. 

This will be more clearly seen if we 
now quote some passages from the large 
number of letters received by the secre- 
tary, and already published in the 
Christian Register of Boston. In each 
of the following cases the writer readily 
agrees to the request that his name may 
be added to the list of members of the 
International Council. 

Mr. A. M. Bose, M.A., President of the 
Sadaran Brahmo Somaj, of Calcutta. 

I can only from this distance be in heart 
with you, and join you in the hope and the 
prayer that, though there is much that is 
dark and evil, much that is born of narrow- 
ness and sectarianism, over the horizon as 
the century closes, yet the new century 
will see the kingdom of our heavenly 
Father established ‘in all its breadth and 
freedom and catholicity, in its glorious 
Love and Brotherliness, which embraces 
all humanity, and so transcends all creed- 
made barriers. 

Mr. Jitsumen Saji, Superintendent of the 
Japanese Unitarian Association, and Pro- 
fessor Kishimoto, of the Imperial Normal 
School, Tokio, Japan. 

The aim of the Council is in perfect 
accordance with what we Japanese liberal 


thinkers have been meditating. The 
common fault with liberal thinkers is that 
they are detached and isolated. Nothing 
can be more desirable than to bring them 
together in fraternal relations and uniting 
their efforts for the promulgation of sound 
and enlightened principles of religion. 


M. Ernest Fontanés, of Paris, hon. presi- 
dent of the Protestant Consistory of Havre. 

I nourish my soul on the writings of 
Channing and Parker and Martineau, and 
of my beloved friend, Dean Stanley. It 
seems to me that the banner which should 
be displayed and saluted with enthusiasm 
by men of all races and all confessions is 
that which is inscribed with the legend, 
“The Gospel and Liberty,” and that the 
true and universal church is that which 
Lincoln desired, which bears upon its 
portal only the two eternal command- 
ments—the love of God and the love of 
man. In full sympathy with your work 
and your ideal, I beg you to accept my very 
modest co-operation and the assurance of 
my devoted and fraternal sentiments. 


The Rev. P. N. Hugenholtz, junr., of 

Amsterdam. 
- I sympathise entirely with the principles 
and aims of the International Council, and 
I certainly hope to be present and partici- 
pate in its proceedings next May. With 
great pleasure I will give you information 
concerning the advance of free religious 
thought in Holland, and more especially of 
the endeavours of my own free congrega- 
tion, De Vrye Gemeende, and of the Pro- 
testanten Bond (the liberal Protestant 
Association). 

The Rev. Dr. Chavannes, pastor of the 
French Walloon Church in Leiden. 

Pure religion is impossible without 
perfect liberty. The propagation of the 
one, aided by the other, has been the life- 
task of many in many countries ; but the 
time has now come to make this great 
work conspicuously international. I may 
not be able to do much toward this pro- 
posed international brotherhood of free 
Christians ; but I greet with joy the initia- 
tive now taken, and consider it full of 
promise for the future. 


In a similar strain Professor Boros 
writes from Hungary, Signor Bracct- 
ror! from Italy, Mr. Tuzo Bure from 
Copenhagen, and other distinguished 
correspondents from Germany, Switzer- 
land, Sweden, Belgium, &c.; and the 
published programme shows how many 
and how eminent are the visitors whom 
we may hope to welcome to London in 
Whit-week. 

Thus while our own societies hold 
their festival at the opening of the new 
century, and seek for their members a 
new spirit of consecration and strength 
for the service to which they are called, 
it is matter for sincerest congratulation 
that we are at the same time invited to 
take a wider outlook, and that the 
Unitarians of this country, through the 
International Council, will have the 
opportunity, in the most delightful 
manner, of realising that their place is 
in no narrow sectarian movement, but 
in a world-wide endeavour and aspira- 
tion, stirring the hearts of earnest 
men and women in every quarter of the 
globe. , 

Other Liberal Religious Thinkers and 
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‘Workers in this country, who are not 
afraid to have fellowship with Unit- 
arians, are to take part in the proceed- 
ings, and it must be clearly understood 
that all such will be cordially welcomed 
to the meetings. In no other spirit 
could we prepare duly to honour the 
guests and members of the International 
Council, who have so warmly expressed 
their sympathy with its aims. And to 
our own people we would once more 
very earnestly insist on the greatness of 
the opportunity offered to them in the 
forthcoming meetings. 


THE BRITISH AND FOREIGN 
UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION. 


COUNCIL MEETING. 


A mergering of the Council was held on 
Tuesday afternoon, April 16, at Hssex 
Hall. In the absence of the President, 
Sir J. T. Brunner, Bart., M.P., who was 
abroad, the chair was taken by Mr. Epwtn 
CuepHan, J.P. There were also present 
Mrs. L. M. Aspland, Miss Burkitt, Mr. 
G. W. Chitty, the Rev. V. D. Davis, B.A., 
Miss Florence Hill, Mrs. Alfred Law- 
rence, Miss Lawrence, Mr. Bernard Lewis, 
Mr. I. S. Lister, Mrs. W. G. Mace, Miss 
M. Martineau, Mr. David Martineau, J.P., 
Mr. Frederick Nettlefold, Mr. Oswald 
Nettlefold, Mr. F. Pinnock, the Rev. W. 
Chynoweth Pope, Miss Preston, Miss 
Marian Pritchard, Mr. Ion Pritchard, 
Mrs. Henry Rutt, Miss E. Sharpe, the 
Rev. F. W. Stanley, Mr. Hugh Stannus, 
Mr. J. Sudbery, Miss Tagart, Miss Tayler, 
Mr. HE. C. Thurgood, Mr. T. Pallister 
Young, LL.B., and the Secretary. 

The minutes of the last meeting of the 
Council on Oct. 23, 1900, having been 
read and confirmed, the Chairman made 
reference to the death of Mrs. Brooke 
Herford, and it was agreed that a letter 
be sent to Dr. Herford, expressing the 
deep sympathy of the Council. The Secre- 
tary then read the report of the Executive 
Committee, as follows :— 


REPORT. 

In accordance with the resolution adopted 
at the last meeting of the Council, a letter 
has been addressed. to the secretaries of the 
District Associations,calling their attention 
to the importance of obtaining and pre- 
serving records of the endowments connected 
with the chapels and schools in their 
respective districts. It was suggested that 
they should ascertain whether any such 
records existed, and that they should ask 
each congregation to supply their Associa- 
tions with a copy of the records if they did 
exist. The Committee of the British and 
Foreign Unitarian Association also offered 
to preserve copies in safe custody in their 
strong-room, where the documents would be 
treated as strictly private, and would not 
be shown to any persons except those 
authorised by the trustees or congregation 
to inspect them. In making the suggestion 
the Association had no intention or desire 
to investigate matters which should pro- 
perly be treated as the private business of 
each individual congregation. Knowing as 
they do from long experience that docu- 
ments are frequently lost, they were only 
anxious to insure the preservation in safe 
custody of a duplicate record which at some 
future time might prove of great importance 
and value to the congregation itself. The 
Committee are glad to report that several 
of the secretaries of District Associations 
have recognised that the matter is one 
deserving careful attention, and they have 
promised that it will be brought before the 
notice of the congregations... 


Finance.—The income from subscriptions 
and donations from Jan. 1 to March 31, 
1901, amounted to £886, a slight falling-off 
from the previous year, dividends and 
interest £279, book department £488, 
which, with a balance of £40, brought from 
1900, makes the total receipts £1,643. More 
than half of the subscriptions are received 
during the first quarter of the year, while 
the expenditure is spread nearly equally 
over thefour quarters, consequently if there 
were not a considerable balance in hand at 
the present time, it would become im- 
possible for the treasurer to meet the 
liabilities of the Association later in the 
year. Not only will the balance of £768 be 
required, in addition to the income still to 
come in, but unless new or increased sub- 
scriptions are obtained, the grants already 
voted for the current year will absorb £200 
or £300 beyond the estimated income. The 
Committee are confident that if Unitarians 
up and down the country were to take the 
trouble to inquire into the variety and the 
extent of the good work done by the 
Association on behalf of religion, ample 
resources would soon be placed at the dis- 
posal of the treasurer. The Committee 
have great satisfaction in reporting that 
192 congregations made collections on 
behalf of the Association, with the result 
that the sum of £572 18s. 7d. was received, 
being ‘the largest number of congregations 
and the largest sum received since the 
establishment of ‘‘ Association Sunday ”’ in 
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Grants to Churches.—The grants voted 
for the current year towards supplementing 
the salaries of ministers were as follows :— 
Ashton, £100; Ballymena, £10; Bedfield, 
£30; Boston, £20; Bournemouth, £25; 
Bradford (Manchester), £40; Bridgwater, 
£62 (including special district missionary 
work by Mr. Broadrick) ; Cardiff, £20; 
Carlisle, £45; Chelmsford, £5; Chorlton- 
cum-Hardy, £40; Clydach Vale, £12 10s.; 
Congleton, £20 ; Crewkerne, £25; Darling- 
ton, £50 (conditional) ; Deal, £5; Denton, 
£50; Devonport, £20; Elland, £20; Forest 
Gate, £52; Framlingham, £20; Gateshead, 
£90; Hastings, £35; Heaton Moor and 
Urmston, £45 ; Huddersfield, £40; Kentish 
Town, £10 (six months) ; Kilburn, £15; 
Leicester (Narborough-road), £20; Lewis- 
ham, £35 (six months); Lydgate, £10; 


Mansford-street, £15; Middlesbrough, 
£30; Newark, £18; Newbury, £20; 
Nottage, £10; Nottingham (Christ 


Church), £30; Pentre, £12 10s.; Plum- 
stead, £65 ; Pontypridd, £40 (conditional) ; 
Poole, £35; Small Heath, £50 (from 
appointment of minister) ; Southampton, 
£75; South Shields, £10; Stratford-on- 
Avon, £50; Torquay, £25; Warwick, £10; 
Whitchurch, £10; Wick, £10 (conditional) ; 
Wolverhampton, £80; Yeovil, £15. In 
addition to the foregoing list there are 
several other congregations whose applica- 
tions are still under consideration. The 
Committee have voted £100 towards the 
salary of the Rev. T. E. M. Edwards, the 
District Missionary of the London and 
South-Eastern Counties Provincial Assem- 
bly, and they have promised a similar 
amount towards the salary of the District 
Missionary about to be appointed by the 
North Midland Association. Grants have 
also been voted to Auckland, £75; Brussels, 
£10; Budapest, £50; Melbourne, £25; 
Sydney, £25. Special grants towards the 
expenses of church and school buildings 
have been made to Blackley, £50; Merthyr 
Tydfil, £100 ; Oldham-road (Manchester), 
£25. The committee were glad to render 
assistance to the Hast Cheshire Union, and 
the Manchester District Association in 
their ‘‘ Forward Movement’’ work by 
providing a liberal supply of leaflets and 
pamphlets for distribution, and by allowing 
the secretary to lecture and preach. 


Publications.—Through the generosity of 
Mr. William Rathbone, there is now in the 
press anew and cheap edition of the two 

‘volumes of sermons ‘‘ Laws of Life after 


the Mind of Christ,’? by the late Rey. J. 
Hamilton Thom. These discourses by Mr. 
Thom are a most valuable contribution to 
sermon literature at the close of the nine- 
teenth century. They are an evidence, if 
any were needed, that a Unitarian preacher 
may combine truth and love, and speak 
with power to mind and heart alike. A 
‘*Book of Seven Services for Public 
Worship,’”’ compiled by the Secretary from 
various sources, has been issued in response 
to often-repeated requests fora book which 
might prove helpful to some congregations 
and ministers who desire to'use a liturgy at 
one or both of the Sunday services. The 
‘* Essex Hall Year Book ”’ and the ‘‘ Pockét 
Almanack’’ have again been issued by the 
Association. The publication of these 
books entails a considerable expenditure 
which the amount realised for copies sold 
does not nearly cover, but the usefulness of 
these publications renders the expenditure, 
in the opinion of the Committee, justifiable. 
A booklet, by Mrs. A. C. Osler, ‘* Life’s 
Upper School,’’ dealing with the discip- 
line of sorrow and suffering, has recently 
been published. On the suggestion of Dr. 
Courtney Kenny, ‘‘The Theist’s Prayer 
Book,’’ by Keshub Chunder Sen, has been 
reprinted for circulation in England and in 
India. Several Unitarian leaflets, pamphlets, 
and sermons have been issued since the 
last meeting of the Council, including ‘* What 
do Unitarians believe ? ’’ by the Rev. Charles 
Hargrove, M.A.; ‘‘ The Place of Yesterday, 
To-day, and To-morrow in Religion,’’ by 
the Rev. W. Tudor Jones; ‘** The Flowers of 
the Field,’’ by the Rev. Stopford A. Brooke, 
M.A. The fourteen tracts by the late Rev. 
John Wright, B.A., on *‘ The Denials and 
Beliefs of Unitarians ’’ have been reprinted 
at the urgent request of Postal Mission 
secretaries and others who still find them 
most interesting and helpful to many in- 
quirers. From Oct. 1, 1900, to March 31, 
1901, grants of books and pamphlets have 
been made to congregations, Postal Missions 
and correspondents as _ follows :—1,176 
books, 110,159 pamphlets, valued at 
£279 8s. 2d. The Rev. Stopford A. Brooke’s 
‘* Religion in Literature and in Life’’ has 
been reprinted in a series of ‘* What is 
worth While ’’ booklets in America; a lady 
has also prepared an edition in Braille type 
for the use of the blind. Within the last 
few weeks the Committee have accepted a 
generous offer made by Mr. V. Tchertkoff, a 
personal friend of Count Tolstoy, to trans- 
late into the Russian language Dr. Herford’s 
‘“‘Brief History of Unitarianism,’’? Mr. 
Armstrong’s ‘‘ Unitarian Christianity Ex- 
plained,’’? Dr. Channing’s discourse on 
‘* Unitarian Christianity,’? and Theodore 
Parker on ‘‘ The Transient and Permanent 
in Christianity.’’ A contribution towards 
the cost of printing has been promised by 
the Committee. Mr. Tchertkoff will read a 
short paper, giving the experiences and 
thoughts of a liberal religious thinker and 
worker in Russia, at the Whit-week 
meetings. For many months the prepara- 
tion of a new edition of the ‘‘ Essex Hall 
Hymnal’’ hasbeen under consideration. The 
plates of the present edition are very much 
worn, and a Sub-Committee has been 
appointed to prepare a hymnal which it is 
hoped will prove even more helpful than the 
popular and widely-used book now in circu- 
lation. The Sub-Committee are taking 
steps to obtain the best available advice 
and suggestions in the preparation of the 
new book. 


McQuaker Trust.—The following grants 
have been made towards supplementing the 
salaries of the ministers of non-self-support- 
ing congregations for the current year :— 
Aberdeen, £90; Dundee, £85; Glasgow 
(South St. Mungo-street) , £90; Kilmarnock, 
£100 (conditional) ; Kirkcaldy, £100. 
Grants of £12, for a series of special 
services in a public hall at Aberdeen, and 
£10, towards clearing off a debt of £30 at 
Kilmarnock, have also been made. The site 
for a new church building at Aberdeen has 
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been secured, and the congregation and 
minister are now at work devising ways 
and means of erecting the church. The 
McQuaker Trustees have promised a con- 
tribution of £750. The Committee sym- 
pathise with the congregation at Kirkcaldy 
in the loss'‘they have sustained by the 
removal of the Rev. A. E. Parry to Liscard. 
Mr. Parry, in addition to his church work, 
carried on a Postal Mission in Scotland. 
Quite recently the Trustees circulated 
among the ministers of the Established and 
the United Free Churches 1,000 copies of 
the Rev. Stopford A. Brooke’s ‘* Religion 
in Literature and in Life,’? and many 
letters of appreciation have been received 
in acknowledging the gift. The Secretary 
attended the annual meeting of the Scottish 
Unitarian Association in December, 1900. 
There is a promise of more active and 
earnest work on the part of the Association 
during the present year than it has recently 
displayed. The Secretary visited Aberdeen 
and Dundee, as well as Glasgow, preaching 
and addressing meetings at all three places. 


Work in India.—The Committee cannot 
speak too highly of the activity and earnest- 
ness shown by the Rey. S. Fletcher 
Williams in India. He has been constantly 
at work, preaching, lecturing, writing to the 
newspapers and magazines, and holding 
conferences with religious inquirers. Un- 
fortunately, the climate and the strain of 
work have told on his health, and’/he feels 
compelled to return home. He will sail 
from Calcutta by the P. and O. s.s. Sicilia, 
on April 30, He hopes that the sea voyage 
may restore him to health and strength 
before his arrival in England at the end of 
May. He writes, under date of March 25: 
‘*T cannot telljyou how sorry Iam to break off, 
but I find it impossible to go on any longer. 
I came up to Darjeeling a fortnight ago in 
the hope and belief that I should pull 
myself together again; but I am not only 
no stronger but much weaker, and it would be 
both improper and useless for me to remain 
in a state of inability to do any public 
work.’’ The Indian newspapers speak in 
the highest terms of the work which Mr. 
Williams has accomplished in India. The 
executive committee of the Sadharan Brahmo 
Somaj, in their report, record their sincere 
thanks to the B. and F.U.A. for appointing 
Mr. Williams as the representative of the 
Association. ‘*He has worked here as one of 
us, contributing to the papers of the Somaj, 
conducting divine services in the metropolis, 
which have become a great source of attrac- 
tion to the Brahmo publie of all sections, as 
well as to the outside public; and it is 
hoped that if these services are continued 
for a length of time they will be the means 
of attracting within the pale of the Somaj 
a very large number of men who could 
hardly have been reached by us. His 
preaching tour in the North-western Pro- 
vinees and in Behar, during the last autumn, 
attracted considerable attention on the part 
of the educated publie of those provinces 
to the Brahmo Somaj. To Mr. Fletcher 
Williams personally, the Committee convey 
their best thanks for inviting the members 
of three sections of the Brahmo Somaj in 
Calcutta to co-operate in all matters where 
no doctrinal differences are involved; and, 
at the same time, they record their cordial 
appreciation of the work done by him for 
the furtherance of the cause of the Somaj. 
But the Committee would fail in their duty 
if they did not at the same time record the 
gratitude of the Brahmo public, as well as 
that of the dying hundreds of Western 
India and Rajputana, to the British and 
Foreign Unitarian Association, who spon- 
taneously, and guided by humanitarian 
feelings, collected so large a sum for their 
relief.”’ 


The Council have already learned through 
the columns of Tak INQUIRER and Christian 
Life of the death of Mr. Moti Bulasa, M.A., 
who died at Port Said on his way to Eng- 
land last October. There was every promise 
that he would have proved an excellent 
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student at. Manchester College, Oxford. 
The Committee forwarded a letter expressing 
their deep sympathy with his relatives in 
their sad and unexpected loss. The Com- 
mittee representative of the various Somajes 
at Calcutta received seven applications for 
the Indian Scholarship at Oxford this year, 
and they have recommended that Mr. 
Vithal Ranji Shinde, B.A., of Bombay and 
Poona, should be appointed. 

Japanese Situdent.—In the early days of 
the Unitarian Mission at Tokio, the 
B. and F.U.A. made a yearly grant in aid of 
the work which the American Unitarian 
Association had undertaken in Japan. The 
Unitarian movement is now under the 
direct control and management of the 
Japanese themselves. Two services are 
held every Sunday, and the hall is crowded 
by a reverent and interested congregation. 
There are seven Japanese Unitarian 
preachers, several of whom are also college 
professors or teachers. One of* these 
preachers, Mr. Zennosuke Toyosaki, a 
University graduate, with the assistance of 
a liberal grant of £75 fromthe B.and F.U.A., 
is. coming over to England to study at 
Manchester College, Oxford. Mr. Toyosaki 
comes with very high recommendations, and 
he hopes to be in London in time for the 
Anniversary Meetings in Whit-week. The 
Committee now support a McQuaker, an 
Hungarian, an Indian, and a Japanese 
student at Oxford. They ‘may therefore 
claim that. they are doing good work on 
behalf of an educated ministry. 


Special Services and Lectures.—The 
Rev. Stopford A. Brooke, M.A., preached 
at Rochdale, Oldham, Southampton, and 
Oxford. His health then gave way, and he 
was unable to preach for several weeks. On 
his recovery he preached at Hampstead, 
and then for six successive Sundays he 
occupied the pulpit at Little Portland- 
street. Crowded congregations were present 
on each occasion. Mr. Stopford Brooke 
will preach at St. James’s Hall in anni- 
versary week, and arrangements are in 
progress for servicesiin the autumn. The 
Committee for the first time tried the experi- 
ment of arranging for a series of six lec- 
tures on ‘‘The Bible in the Nineteenth 
Century,’’ by the Rev. J. Estlin Carpenter, 
M.A., of Oxford. The lectures were 
delivered in London, Bolton, Leeds, and 
Liverpool. Local Committees provided a 
public hall,‘and attended to the advertising ; 
those who made the arrangements are to be 
congratulated on the success which followed . 
their efforts. Mr. Carpenter’s lectures 
attracted and held large audiences week 
after week, and the Committee’ of the 
B. and F.U.A. are greatly indebted to him 
for the splendid service he rendered to the 
cause of an enlightened knowledge of the 
history and interpretation of Biblical 
criticism. It is hoped that he will be able 
to resume his lecturing work in the autumn. 
There is evidently a distinct place for work 
of this special type, when such an able and 
interesting lecturer is available. na 


Deceased Members.—The Committee re- 
gret to report that two members of the 
Council have died recently. Mr. William 
Blake, of Bridge, South Petherton, came of 
good Unitarian stock, and he was ever a 
loyal and sturdy friend of liberal thought 
and work in the district in which he lived. 
The Rev. William Binns preached the 
annual sermon in 1878, and contributed the 
lecture on ‘‘ The Supreme Moral Law ’’ in 
** Positive Aspects of Unitarian Chris- 
tianity.’?’ Rugged in manner and uncon- 
ventional in speech, he was one of the 
brightest minds and the kindliest hearts in 
the ranks of the Unitarian ministry. To- 
day the news comes of. the death of Mrs. 
Thomas Chatfeild Clarke, widow of a former 
president, and sister» to Mr. Frederick 
Nettlefold. She did not take any active 
part in public work, but in, the quiet of her 
home she inspired members of her family 
with a love of public service, and was the 
support of her late husband in his many 4 
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duties ; and she was always ready with her 
sympathy and help in the benevolent work 
of our Domestic Missions. The members of 
the Council will desire to convey to the 
relatives and friends of the departed their 
tender sympathy in the time of sorrow. 


The CHArRMAN, in moving the adoption 
of the report, recalled the first meeting of 
the Association which he had attended in 
the year 1838, and said how much he was 
struck by the growth of the work. He 
had only a vague remembrance of what 
took place at that early meeting, but it 
was occupied chiefly with the discussion 
of differences of opinion, which were very 
acute. It was the time when the Rey. 
John James Tayler was bringing the 
influence of German theology to bear upon 
the thought of their people, and the Rev. 
James Martineau was looked upon as a 
dangerous heretic, and the progressive 
movement was strongly opposed by the 
older members of the body. The question 
of belief in miracles was then discussed 
as vital; but since then their thought had 
widened, and they had liberty to follow 
their conviction on that and other ques- 
tions. They were noble and fine men, the 
Asplands and Madges of that day, who 
had been pioneers of their movement, but 
great progress had been made since then, 
He had asked the Secretary to furnish him 
with some figures, which showed this. 
In 1838 the Association raised £871 and 
spent £623, which showed that either 
they had not the opportunity or did 
not care then to use up their re- 
sources in making grants to churches; 
but in 1890 their income had been £5,090, 
and their expenditure £5,060, so that 
they had spent the whole of what they 
received in active work, and, as they had 
heard, would have to spend more in the 
present year than their income unless it 
was largely increased. They had also an 
income of £900 from the McQuaker 
Fund, £450 for the Special Indian Fund, 
and another £450 for the Special Services 
Fund, altogether £1,800, in addition to 
the ordinary income of the Association. 
When they remembered also the resources 
of the large Sustentation Funds and the 
movement for providing an Annuity Fund, 
which they were very anxious to carry to 
a successful issue, they would see how 
great was the amount of work being 
done by the Unitarian body. The 
work of the Association was very 
widely extended, and, looking to the 
future, they might be satisfied with their 
position. He had sometimes been de- 
jected going intd some of their old 
chapels, where formerly there were large 
congregations, but then he remembered 
that formerly those chapels enclosed 
Unitarianism within themselves, but now 
the theology and the spirit of Unit- 
arianism were everywhere. From Russia, 
from Hungary, and other distant countries 
they received appeals for help, and they 
might be satisfied that, while the sect was 
still small, it did a vast amount of good, 
which would lead to much more. - He 
remembered when Joseph Barker left the 
Methodists and came among Unitarians 
he had attended a reception at Leicester, 
and Barker had said to them that until 
they went out into the market-place and 
the streets, as the Methodists had done, 
Unitarians would not make much head- 
way with the people. That advice, he 
thought, pointed in the right direction, 
and there was much that intelligent and 
educated laymen might do in that way. 
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_ Mr. Ion Prircuarp seconded the adop- 
tion of the report. 

Miss Suarre asked whether anything 
was done or could be done for the display 
of Unitarian literature in shop windows 
in the West and South of London, as 
was done. with such advantage in the 
North. . 

Miss Tacart said she was glad steps 
were being taken in accordance with her 
motion in the matter of securing a record 
as to endowments, but expressed regret 
that the reference as to trustees had not 
been taken up. 

Mr, T. P. Youne spoke with gratifica- 


tion of the large amount of work done, as, 


shown in the report, and was sure that the 
facts only needed to be widely known to 
secure a large addition to their income. 

Miss Frorence Hixx spoke with warm 
approval of the recently published ‘Seven 
Services,” and wished to thank Mr. Bowie 
personally, and the Association for bring- 
ing out the book. 

The report having been adopted, the 
SEcRETARY made a statement as to the 
forthcoming Whitsuntide meetings, which 
promised to be very largely attended from 
all parts of the country. 

Mr. Prrrcnarp said that as to hospi- 
tality, they should entertain the Foreign 
delegates at a central hotel in Westmin- 
ster, and that for the representatives of 
churches and schools they were arranging 
for lodgings chiefly about the Russell- 

square district. The cost, not including 
dinner, would be, roughly speaking, 25s. 
for the week. 

It was reported that the following names 
of deceased members had been removed 
from the list of the Council:—The Rev. 
William Binns, Messrs. W. Blake, J. T. 
Ellerbeck, R. Eve, and C. EH. Pinnock. It 
was agreed that the following should be 
nominated members of the Council :— 
Messrs. W. B. Bowring, C. Eckersley, J. 
G. Pinnock, R. Robinson, J. Sudbery, and 
the Revs. J. C. Odgers, and Lawrence 
Scott. 

A vote of thanks to the Chairman, pro- 
posed by Mr. David Martineau, brought 
the meeting to a close. 


LIFE’S UPPER SCHOOL.* 


Tus booklet, by Mrs. Alfred Osler, of 
Birmingham, consists of three brief 
chapters—“ Learning,” “Loyalty,” and 
“Cui Bono?” Its origin, we should sus- 
pect from internal evidence, was in some 


having learnt the divine lesson of suffering 

. and sorrow, speaks out of her own ex- 
perience for the help of others in a like 
case. Other teachers have spoken to her 
—Mrs. Browning, Mrs. King in “ The 
Disciples,” Ruskin, Tennyson, and Watts 
in his great picture, “ Love and Death ”— 
and they are quoted to enforce the writer’s 
own words. 


What is it we learn as we sit in the dark- 


whisper from beyond the gates ? Something 
of the true relative worth of thinys—the 
real and the factitious treasures of life—the 
‘wisdom which is above rubies—the foolish- 
ness of much which had seemed important. 
Go into a stricken home-circle, and mark 
the divine touch of sympathy, the self- 
the devotion, which has 


suddenly sprung to life in even the least 


Ss * “Tife’s Upper School.” By Mrs, A. C. Osler. 
_ (London: Philip Green, 5, Essex-street, Strand. 
Price 1s.) - r 


gracious natures. How near and real at 
such times! become the eternal verities, too 
often swept into the backwaters of our 
consciousness by the swirling tide of trivi- 
alities which we call practical life! In the 
solemn leisure which a great affliction 
brings, we live (if only temporarily) on a 
higher mental level than usual—may even 
rise to fellowship with a higher order of 
minds than that with which we usually 
associate. The thoughts of poets and 
prophets, hitherto perhaps little understood 
or eared for, glow with new meaning for us, 
and awaken a thrill of response. Who has 
ever appreciated the spiritual riches of 
Tennyson’s ‘‘ In Memoriam,’’ until quick- 
ened by a sorrow kindred to his ? 

From the lessons of suffering we are led 
to loyalty to the Highest, and the answer 
tothe question “Cui Bono?” is notdoubtful. 
All the strange vicissitudes of life are 
compassed about by the Eternal Goodness, 
and we learn what this means as we give 


‘ourselves up to the leadings of unselfish 


love. d 


It is to achieve this power of helpfulness 
that life’s upper school should fit us; to be 
able to carry not only our own burdens, but 
the loads—great and small—of our fellow- 
wayfarers; and to carry them faithfully, 
reyerently, silently. For sore hearts will 
not cast their care under the open notice, 
‘* Ashes may be laid here’’: they need a 
closed and sacred urn to trust to. 

And while they trust us, they also teach 
us. There is nothing which gives such an 
insight into our own stupendous ignorance 
and the divine over-ruling wisdom, as to be 
admitted into the secrets of many lives; to 
watch the marvellous evolution of ultimate 
good from apparent evil, of order from 
apparent chaos. 

And the conclusion is that so long as Love 
and Service are possible we have light 
enough upon our way— 

Enough to give us trust that having got 
by heart all the lessons of our school on 
earth, we may reach forward in hope to the 
higher standpoint which Tennyson pictures 
for those who have gone before us. 

‘¢ Ye watch, like God, the rolling hours 

With larger other eyes than ours, 

To make allowance for us all.’’ 
Unwilling readers may grumble to have 
had to pay a shilling (or 9d.) for so slight 
a booklet, notwithstanding its tasteful 
binding; but others will better understand 
its worth, hearing the tones of sincerity, 
and welcoming every such genuine utter- 
ance which leads upwards, out of the 
shadows into clearer light. 


THERE is but one source of power in the 
universe. Whatever then you are, painter, 
actor, musician, writer, religious teacher, 
or whatever it may be, know that to catch 
and take captive the secret of power is to 
work in conjunction with the Infinite 
Power in order that it may continually 
work and manifest through you. If you 
fail in doing this, you fail in everything. 
When you come into the realisation of 
your oneness with the Infinite Life and 
Power, and open yourself that it may work 
through you, you will find that you have 
entered upon an entirely new phase of life 
and that an ever-increasing power will be 
yours. Then it will be true that your 
strength will be as the strength of ten 
because your heart is pure—R. W. Trine. 
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Correspondents are requested to note that 
to be sure of insertion the same week, news 
must reach the Office by the first post on 
Thursday at latest, and the earlier in the 
week the better, : 
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THE NORTHERN EVANGEL. 


Ir the story of Unitarian propaganda in 
Scotland were written, it might seem like 
an endeavour to get figs from thistles and 
bread from granite. But it is evident to 
the student of the ecclesiastical thistle that 
it is not what it was when Richard Wright 
saw it, and touched it in 1809, in his zeal 
for Unitarian doctrine. 

Its thorn is softer, its prick less pungent, 
and itis not so fain to shed sectarian seeds. 
Indeed, the liberal Scottish divine, even 
with the symbol of his country on his note- 
paper, is inclined to say “figs.” And the 
granite isno less changed. It has felt the 
inward fire of a new'creation, and its stony 
heart has yielded to the melting forces. It 
is now as wax in the hands of the evolu- 
tional powers. 

The softening of the spikes of the sacer- 
dotal thistle is curiously illustrated in the 
reviews of theological books which appear 
in Scottish newspapers. The chief papers 
in Edinburgh, Glasgow, and Aberdeen are 
Conservative in politics, but their reviews 
of theological writings are invariably of a 
Liberal kind. In the leading paper here, 
sympathy is usually and frankly expressed 
with advanced theology, and the rational 
spirit is encouraged. And in the critical 
essays of the younger divines, we are made 
witnesses of the ‘ stubborn thistle burst- 
ing into glossy purples” of evolutionary 
expression. 

How much of the change is due to the 
persistent activity of the Unitarian 
apostles during the century, it is for the 
judicial historian to say. I think the 
phenomenon presented by the ecclesi- 
astical student of Unitarianism in Scotland 
is one well worth his study. Ido not at 
present attempt to sketch it, but, being 
engaged locally in a forward movement, I 
have taken the backward measure needful 
for the venture. It has deeply impressed 
me with the significance of the Unitarian 
movement in the thistly and granitic 
region. The movement was not a native 
determination, it was an incursion from 
the South, Although the Scottish soul 
takes to theology eagerly and holds to it 
dourly, Scotland did not originate a theo- 
logical philosophy. The Calvinism which 
it adopted came to it from abroad. Sodid 
the Arminianism which checked and 
qualified the dominant creed. Likewise, 
the more liberal ideas in Unitarian form 
came hither with men of Southern stock. 
The one thing which opened Scotland to 
the Unitarian seedsman was the absence 
of theological tests in the Scottish Uni- 
versities. The coming of men holding 
Unitarian views to study at our Colleges 
became occasions of heretical propaganda. 
That unique freedom gave Unitarianism 
its opportunity beyond the Tweed. 

The carrying of the Unitarian heresy so 
far north as Aberdeen in the slow coach- 
ing days was due to Richard Wright. In 
1809 he spent fifty-two days in Scotland 
as a Unitarian missionary. His preaching 
in Aberdeen infected a few earnest minds, 
who ever after looked southward for light 
and leading. In 1833 a zealous Scot, the 
Rev. Archibald Macdonald, sought to 
combine ministerial with filial duty, and 
while visiting his parents took occasion to 
propagate in the Granite City the faith to 
which he had become a convert. He 
preached for two Sundays to large 
crowds. After him came the giant seed- 
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sower, the Rev. George Harris. He also 
had the Galilean experience — “the 
common people heard him gladly.” The 
audiences of these pioneers ranged from 
800 to 4,000, and seem wonderful now, 
only it has to be remembered that the 
period was one of intense political excite- 
ment, and large outdoor meetings were 
common. And Mr. Harris was equally 
strong as a politician and a theologian. 

In Aberdeen we seem to have completed 
one circle and now have to begin an outer 
one. I have had experiences similar to 
that of Mr. Harris. Special in-door meet- 
ings of a propagandist sort have brought 
outlarge audiences,and out-door addresses 
have attracted thousands. This experience 
is not mercly northern. I had it at 
Glasgow and Kilmarnock. I have proved 
that a fearless and rational exposition of 
Unitarian views fetches and converts, and 
I believe there are great possibilities in 
reserve in this respect waiting on our 
further outgoing. We have the cycle 
now; what might not the cycling mis- 
sionary do in a seven weeks’ tour ? 

In the days of the first propagandists 
advocacy was more by the spoken than by 
the written word. The newspaper was 
taxed and the pamphlet was dear, and so 
the enlightening speaker was welcome. 
To-day we have many newspapers and 
plenty of free pamphlets, and people read 
more, but still the earnest speaker with 
advanced ideas will get a large audience 
if he goes forth to sow under the sky. 
However, here we are in Aberdeen, after 
twelve years of such speaking by myself, 
about to builda new church. Sixty years 
ago the present church was built after a 
period Zof vigorous propagation. The 
granite responded then, and it is respond- 
ing again to the touch of faith. The first 
Unitarian congregation here was found 
on tne hill by the sea-shore, and the new 
elements in the present one were found 
there also. 

The church reared in 1840 has proved 
too straight for our work and our duty. 
We have not proper labouring room. We 
seek to give daily bread, not merely to pro- 
vide Sunday aliment. We want to employ 
ourselves educationally, and make our 
church a centre of civic activity. 

We have secured a central site, with a 
house on it, which we wish to have free as 
a manse. We will proceed to erect a 
church which some desire to call “‘ The 
Martineau Memorial Church,” in memory 
of the venerable man who preached here 
in 1859, on the occasion of the first visit of 
the Brissh Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, who loved our northern 
hills and left us an example of high think- 
ing. With the new church and buildings 
connected with it we will be equipped, 
for the first time, for the work at hand. 
Our present church will be under the 
auctioneer’s hammer ere this is in print, 
and we hope to get a good price for it. 
The prospect of new life has united us 
and evoked fresh fervour, and we will 
enter our second temple rejoicing. 

I have given up my place on the School 
Board to devote myself to the work con- 
nected with our renewal and expansion. 
The McQuaker Trustees have encouraged 
our project, and granted £750 towards it.* 

We are rallying our members for a 
worthy financial effort. We consider that 


* The publication of our Correspondent’s letter 
has been unavoidably postponed, and we regret to 
hear that thé church has after all not yet been 
sold,—Ep. Ing. 
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the city owes us something and will make 
our appeal to it by and by. I have given 
many years to public service here in 
various ways, always at a sacrifice of time, 
and twice at a sore health cost. Perhaps 
our veuture will realise a compensation. 
To the south we must again look for such 
generosity as it can extend to us. 

It is noteworthy that the Unitarian 
movement in Scotland has generally been 
of the common people. Our representative 
men, native to the soil—Christopher 
Dunlop, George Hope, Ivie Mackie, and 
William McQuaker—were men who 
sprung from the labouring classes. If the 
riches of the Aberdeen Unitarians had 
been equal to their zeal, there would never 
have been a financial difficulty. Once one 
of their leaders was rich enough to leave 
a legacy of £50, and that seemed a fortune 
to the poverty-stricken body. It is 
pathetic to read the minutes (dating from 
1833 till now), and trace the course of the 
struggle for existence. Never able to pay 
a decent salary, the flock could not retain 
a pastor long. 

The first carried the crook for a year 
and then committed suicide. Since then 
seventeen preachers appear on the flicker- 
ing list, their ministries varying from 
nine months to six years. My own two 
periods form the longest of all, being 
twelve years and a half. The northern 
air has a habit of nipping off the southern 
ardour. It needs a native to stand it, and 
even he needs all his grit. No sooner is 
he in a position of favour than a shower 
of stones reminds him that he is here on 
sufferance ! 

Our churches in Scotland are so far 
apart, and we have so few opportunities 
of intercourse, that it is not possible for 
any one to speak intimately of the con- 
dition of all. I' can but indicate in a 
general way whatis goingon. At Dundee, 
Mr. Williamson continues a lengthy and 
arduous ministry in circumstances of much 
difficulty. He is surrounded by liberal 
preachers on whose congregations the 
stigma of heresy is not fastened, but he 
pursues his solitary way undaunted. He 
deserves everlasting credit for his faithful 
plodding. 

The Kirkcaldy brethren are parting with 
their first settled pastor in a regretful 
spirit. Mr. Parry has acquitted himself 
very bravely in the “lang toon,” and won 
high respect, It is to pe hoped that the 
thriving linoleum centre will not be long 
without a preacher of the liberal faith. 

The church in the capital keeps its 
lamps brightly trimmed amid the obscu- 
rantism of a diplomatic orthodoxy. All 
honour to it! 

The St. Vincent-street congregation 
(Glasgow) has rallied loyally round its 
new minister. Mr. Forrest’s ministerial 
training being Scotch, and having his foot 
on his native heath, he has every advan- 
tage in speaking to Scottish hearers. He 
will, no doubt, creditably sustain the 
reputation of eloquent speech belonging 
to the pulpit of his predecessors. 

The South St. Mungo-street congrega- 
tion (Glasgow) keeps on its way under its 
cheery pastor. It does not “ wax fat,” 
but it works and trusts that its labour is 
not in vain. ; 

At Kilmarnock things are rather back- 
ward with the worshippers in the vener- 
able building in Clark’s-lane. They are 
without a pastor, and such have been 
their later experiences that they are 
doubtful of their course. It séems almost 
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a catastrophe to have the historic kirk 
closed. But, if it comes to closing, the 
farewell may be said in the assurance that 
while “our little systems have their day 
and cease to be,” the spirit of truth is 
more than they. 

But the development of the thistle 
thorn into a figleaf does not let us off. 
We have to hold the field for an undog- 
matic theology and a spiritual religion. 
The reformation of the reformation, in 
Scotland is taking place inwardly with 
marvellousrapidity. Calvinism has already 
put on much of the “new man.” An 
organic change is taking place in its vital 
tissue, and the process will go on till the 
conversion is complete. The controversy 
of our fathers is closed. The attack of 
the veterans of the thirties in last century 
is not such as we have to make. Harnack 
has justified Harris, and gone beyond 
him. We can appeal now to the masters 
of the higher criticism to prove the pro- 
pheticness and vitalness of the work of 
our pioneers. All along the line of con- 
troversy we have won. Surely we may 
now build without the sword. We have to 
be alive to the changed conditions of our 
work. We have still a place and a func- 
tion. We have to make our ideas cor- 
porate. Their rationality is virtually 
proved; we have now to get them into 
fitting moral shape. We are out of the 
polemical era, and into the practical. For 
the new epoch we need new institutions 


and instrumentalities. This is how we feel ~ 


here, and why we want a new Church. 
ALEX. WEBSTER, 
Aberdeen, March 26. — 


THE WHIT-WEEK MEETINGS IN 
LONDON. 


WHO MAY ATTEND ? 

THE Secretaries of several congregations 
have been inquiring whether the number 
of representatives from each place is 
limited to what may be called “ official ” 
delegates. Weare requested by the Com- 
mittee to say that a hearty welcome is 
extended to everyone who desires to attend. 
If twenty, fifty, or one hundred people 
wish to come to London for the meetings 
from one place all the better. The Com- 
mittee who have the arrangements in 
hand will be delighted to see them. The 
meetings, services, and excursions are open 
to all alike, and places will be reserved for 
those who apply early. The special privi- 
leges accorded to the minister and to 
one delegate from the congregation and 
another from the Sunday-school are 
these:—A free ticket for the Sunday 
School Association breakfast and the 
British and Foreign Unitarian Association 
conversazione ; the first chance of attend- 
ing the reception at the Mansion House 
and at Carlton House-terrace, and some 
other social functions, and of reserved seat 
tickets for the service at St. James’s Hall, 
and the public meeting at Westminster 
Town Hall. Otherwise, all will be treated 
alike. 
room at Essex Hall will welcome visitors 
from any congregation or school at after- 
noon tea daily throughout the week, and 
the stewards will render every assistance to 
make their stay in London profitable and 
enjoyable. Applications from those who 
wish to purchase breakfast and conver- 
sazione tickets should be sent in early to 
Mr. Philip Green or Mr. B. C. Hare, as 
the price will be largely increased some 
days beforehand. 
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The ladies in charge of the tea-— 
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NEWS FROM THE CHURCHES. 
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[Notices and Reports for this Department should 
be as brief as possible, and be sent in by Thursday 
Morning.] 
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Ashton-under-Lyne.—Through the generosity 
of one of our members, Mr. Samuel Taylor, all the 
old people of the town, of seventy years and over, 
had tea and entertainment provided for them in 
the school on Wednesday, April 10. More than 200 
accepted the invitation. 

Astley.—The annual school sermons were 
preached on Sunday by the Rev. R. C. Moore, of 
Horwich, who gave two very appropriate sermons. 
Special music was rendered, the choir being assisted 
by friends from Chowbent and Leigh. The singing 
was accompanied by a string band. The singing of 
the children. in the hymns “O’er the wide and 
restless ocean’ and “ Have ye looked for my sheep 
in the desert’ was much appreciated. Notwith- 
standing the unfavourable weather, the collections 
were over £21, 

Atherton (Chowbent Chapel).—On Sunday 
last, upon his return from a holiday in the Pyre- 
nees, the Rev. J, J. Wright preached in the morn- 
ing on ‘The Pyrenees in Passion Week and Easter 
Time,” and in the evening on “ Lourdes: its 
Significance.” 

Ballymena.—The Rev. J. Pollard, by invitation 
of the minister, recently attended the annual 
mission at the Methodist Chapel, to meet a mis- 
sionary from South Africa, and was asked to 
open the meeting with prayer, and to take part 
in it, 

Bootle.—On the 15th inst., after a social 
reception by the Rev. J. Morley Mills and Mrs. 
Mills, the annual business meeting of the Free 
Church was held, the Rev. H. W. Hawkes in the 
chair. The Treasurer’s and Committee’s reports 
were highly satisfactory, showing a marked growth 
in finances and membership, In one way and 
another, including donations from Liverpool friends 
towards the extinction of a debt on caretaker’s 
cottage, the church had raised £122 more than in 
any year of its history. The Sunday-school and all 
other church societies were flourishing. After elec- 
tion of officers, &c., for the coming year, the minister 
gave a hearty and inspiriting address, which ended 
the meeting. 

'  Bournemouth.—A Sale of Work in aid of the 
funds of the Unitarian Church was held in the 
Lecture Hall on Wednesday, April 10, under the 
management of Mrs. C. C. Coe, president of 
the Ladies’ Sewing Society, and was open from 3 
to 6.30 p.m. There wasa good attendance, and all 
the articles offered were quickly disposed of. The 
amount realised, including donations, was £27 10s, 

Bristol: Lewin’s Mead.—An encouraging 
season of work during the winter months has been 
closed amid pleasant evidences of the strengthening 
of the ties uniting the Sunday-schools with the 
congregation. A very interesting gathering took 
place in the Congregational Lecture Hall on the 
afternoon of Sunday, March 31. Forty of the 
elder scholars had expressed their desire to asso- 
ciate themselves with Lewin’s Mead meeting. To 
that end they had been prepared by their teachers 
from a course of lessons indicated by the Rev. A. 
N. Blatchford, and the result was a simple but 
impressive service of recognition. The teachers 
and scholars were joined, not only by several 
friends from the congregation, but by the Congre- 
gational Committee as a body, a fact unique in the 
history of the schools, and full of interest for the 
future of the congregation itself. After a brief 

' devotional service, conducted by Mr. W. Alfred T. 
Price, the superintendent of the Boys’ Sunday- 
school, the assembled scholars were addressed most 
appropriately and earnestly on the responsibility 
they had assumed by their constant friend, Mr. J. 
Kenrick Champion, who not only formally welcomed 
them on behalf of the congregatiov, but spoke to 
them as having been connected with the Sunday- 
school from his youth. He was followed by the 
Rev. A. N. Blatchford, who bade the young people 
think of him not only as the minister, but as the 


friend of those who had thus thrown in their lot. 


with the interests of their ancient and honoured 
religious home, The Elder Scholars’ annual party 
was held, as usual, on the Wednesday in Easter 
week, the arrangements being undertaken by Miss 
Price and her staff of teachers in the Girls’ School. 
More than seventy were present, a bright and 
successful evening being spent. The teachers and 
scholars were joined by the minister, and Mrs. and 
Miss Blatchford, and hearty greetings to the young 
people were expressed by the Rev. A. N. Blatch- 
ford, Mr, W. Alfred T. Price, Miss Newman (for 
long a faithful teacher at Lewin’s Mead, but now 
actively associated with the work of the Hurst- 


street Domestic Mission, Birmingham), and by Miss 
Price, the Superintendent of the Lewin’s Mead 
Girls’ Sunday-school. 

‘Halifax.—On Tuesday and Wednesday, April 
9 and 10, a successful Sale of Work was held at the 
Northgate End Branch School in Queen’s-road. 
The sale was opened by Mrs, H. R. Oddy on the 
first and by Mr. E. B. Stott on the second day. 
The total’ receipts were a little over £51, to be 
devoted to cleaning and decorating the premises. 

Ipswich.—Last Sunday being the anniversary of 
Handel’s death, a special musical service was held 
in the evening, when a congregation of over 240 
attended to listen to a short sketch of the com- 
poser’s life by the minister, the Rev. Lucking 
Tavener, illustrated by various anthems and solos 
taken from his greatest works. Mr. Tavener has 
just concluded a course of evening discourses on 
“Great Men of the Nineteenth Century and their 
Influence on the Thought and Work of the Time,” in- 
cluding among others Martineau, Darwin, Huxley, 
Watts, Browning, and Tennyson. The services 
were well attended and the addresses much 
appreciated. New vigour is being manifested by 
the congregation under Mr. Tavener’s leadership in 
the Sunday-school, Girls’ Social Circle, and the 
Ladies’ Guild. The latter has just finished a large 
parcel of clothes for the Boer women and children 
at the various “voluntary” camps in South 
Africa, 

Kidderminster.—On Easter Sunday morning a 
Confirmation Service was held at the New Meeting, 
conducted by the minister, the Rev. E. D. Priestley 
Evans, when thirty-seven young men and women 
were welcomed into the fellowship of the church, 
At the close of his address, which was solely to the 
young people, Mr. Evans called upon each one by 
name, and, taking them by the right hand, said: 
“© A. B.,’ I welcome you into the fellowship of this 
church, which is devoted to the worship of God 
and the service of man ; and may the grace of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, and the love of God dwell in 
you richly, and bring forth the fruits of righteous- 
ness.” At the close of the reception a dedication 
hymn, by Hornblower Gill, was sung, after which 
the young people joined in the Communion 
Service, together with a large number of the con- 
gregation, Mr. W. H. Talbot and Mr. A. G. 
Hopkins, acting as “deacons,” distributing the 
elements among the congregation. During the 
ceremony of the reception the whole congregation 
remained standing, as a sign of welcome to the 
young people. Services were algo held on Thursday, 
the eve of Good Friday, and on Good Friday. On 
Thursday evening the service was entirely a Com- 
munion Service, which was well attended. Mr. 
Hopkins, Mr. Alderman Hepworth, and Mr, Camp- 
bell acted as “ deacons,”’ 

King’s Lynn.—For more than a year past ser- 
vices at this church have been conducted by supply, 
during which time the congregation has held well 
together. For the last two Sundays the services 
have been kindly undertaken by Mr. J. T. Mackey, 
of London, who was at Lynn on a visit, His 
services were much appreciated. 

Liandyssul: Capel y Graig.—At the evening 
service on Sunday last, the Rev. E. D. Priestley 
Evans preached toa large congregation. Collections 
were made for the funds of the South Wales Unit- 
arian Association. 

London: Peckham.—A vocal and orchestral 
concert, organised by Miss Kate E. Carter in aid 
of the church funds, was given on Tuesday last by 
the Avondale Literary Society, with most satisfac- 
tory results. By this entertainment, in conjunction 
with one already given by Mr. G. V. Carter, it is 
expected that the debt of £25 due to the church 
treasurer will be reduced by about one-third. 

Selby.—A meeting was held on Tuesday, April 9, 
in connection with the Forward Movement of the 
Yorkshire Unitarian Union, and to welcome the 
Rev. J, Dale to the ministry of the Free Christian 
Church. After tea the chair was taken by Mr. 
Reuben Knott, who, with other members of the 
congregation, spoke of the value of the movement, 
and of the lectures which Mr. Dale had given, The 
Rey. C. H, Cook also spoke of the result of the 
movement in quickening the religious life of their 
own people, and affirmed his conviction of the need 
of the Unitarian message, and his confidence that 
in the future they would reap a larger harvest. The 
Rev. J. Dale spoke on the same subject, and laid 
stress on the positive side of their message. The 
chairman then moved a resolution of welcome to 
Mr. and Mrs. Dale, which was seconded by Mr. 
Blythe, supported by the Revs. C, Hargrove, 
H. Rawlings, and C, H. Cook, and cordially ack- 
nowledged. 

South Shields.—On Tuesday, April 9, the 
twenty-eighth anniversary of the opening of Unity 
Church was celebrated, and at the same time a 
welcome was extended to Mr. Thomas Paxton as 
the newly-appointed minister, After tea the chair 


was taken by Ald. J. Baxter Ellis, J.P., President 
of the N. and D. Unitarian Association. The Rev. 
Frank Walters, on behalf of the ministers of the 
district, extended a cordial welcome to Mr. Paxton, 
in which the Revs. C. Travers and F. Wood, and 
Mr. J. Adams, representing the congregation, 
joimed.. Mr. Paxton responded, and a welcome to 
the visitors’ was acknowledged by Councillor R. 
Affleck, J.P., of Gateshead. Thanks to the chairman 
brought an enthusiastic meeting to a close, 

Stannington.—On Sunday, April 7, the usual 
Easter services were held, the preachers being the 
Rev. J. Lee, Congregational minister of Loxley, and 
the Key. Iden Payne. There was a good congrega- 
tion at each service, and the collections were above 
the average. On the following Tuesday the 
children of the Sunday-school were given a free tea, 
after which about 100 teachers and friends partook 
of tea also. At seven o’clock a very enthusiastic 
public meeting was held in the chapel. On taking 
the chair the Rev, I. Payne spoke of the increasing 
liberality of the times, as instances of which he 
stated that a short time since, on the invitation of 
the vicar, he attended and took part at a meeting 
connected with the Established Church, and that 
early in March he received a very kind letter from 
the Rev. Arthur Rudman inviting him to take part 
in a week’s “ mission” promoted by the Wesleyans, 
which he accepted, and on two occasions took part 
in the services ; he might also say that to their 
gratification their pulpit in the afternoon was 
occupied by a Congregational minister, As to their 
own condition, Mr, Payne spoke very hopefully of 
their prospects. Since the beginning of March 
they had had morning and evening services, and 
the congregations had been most gratifying, while 
nearly twenty subscribing members had been 
added to the roll. They had also largely increased 
their staff of teachers, and now the Sunday-school 
metin the afternoon as well as in the morning. 
The Rev. J. Lee also took part in the meeting, and 
was cordially thanked for his services. 

Stockton-on-Tees.—The annual Sunday-school 
services were held on April 14, when the Rev. John 
Fox, of Leeds, preached to good congregations. On 
Monday the usual tea and entertainment followed, 
when the scholars gave two sketches, and Mr. Fox 
distributed the prizes for good conduct, &c. 

Wolverhampton (Appointment).—With the 
liberal assistance of the British and Foreign Unit- 
arian Association and the Midland Christian Union, 
the congregation here have been fortunate in 
securing the services, as resident minister, of the 
Rey. J. Bellamy Higham, B.A: Mr. Higham, who 
isa native of Plymouth, was educated at Cam- 
bridge, and after graduating took orders in the 
Church, and held several curacies. Subsequently 
he was appointed by the Birmingham Corporation 
as minister to the workpeople employed at the 
Elan Valley Waterworks, This was an absolutely 
unsectarian appointment, and Mr. Higham dis- 
charged the duties for six years with great success. 
He has now sought admission to the ranks of the 
Unitarian ministry.. A very s.accessful social tea 
and annual business meeting of the congregation 
was held on Thursday week, and it is hoped that 
a formal welcome meeting to Mr. Higham and his 
family will take place in a few weeks’ time. 


ABERYSTWYTH 


(‘‘ The Biarritz of Wales ’’) 


Is highly recommended for invalids. It possesces the moat 
equable temperature, its shore being swept by the Gulf 
Stream and the 8.W. breezes of the Atlantic. ‘the drain- 
age ie perfect, and the town is supplied with the purest 
water from Plynlimmon. The late Sir James Clarke, M.P., 
says: “A fortnight in Aberystwyth is equivalent to a 
month's residence in most watering places.’ Guides on 
application to the Town Clerk. 


I eee (30) seeks situation as USEFUL 

COMPANION-HELP or HOUSEKEEPER. 
Domesticated, needlewoman, musical.— Address, 
L., 151, Waterloo-road, Smethwick, Staffs. 


RETTY and WELL-FURNISHED 
COTTAGE to be LET for two or three 
months, rent £3 3s, per week. Good servant re- 
maining; suitable to two ladies (no children). 
Small dining-room and greenhouse, small drawing- 
room, two bedrooms en suite, one separate, besides 
maid’s room. Near post, baths, railway, sea, and 
chapel.—Apply, HousekrErzeR, Elm Cottage, Sid- 
mouth, S. Devon, 


\ \ TANTED, after Whitsuntide, a LADY 

HELP, Two in family, Duties: cooking, 
some housework, a little sewing, and reading aloud . 
Servant kept.—Address, Mrs, SoLuy, Coneygar- 
grove, Bridport. 
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CALENDAR. 
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SUNDAY, April 21. 
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@@ It is requested that notice of anyalteration 
in the Calendar be sent to the Publisher not 
later than Thursday Afternoon. 


Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 
11 a.m, and 7 P.M., Rev. FREDERIO ALLEN, 
Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra-road, 
11 aM., and 7 P.M., Rev. F. W. STANLEY. 
Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley-rd., West 

Croydon,114.M.and7P.M., Rev.J. Pace Hopps. 

Deptford, Church-street, 11.15 a.m. and 6,30 P.M., 
Rev. A. J. MarcHant, 

Essex Church, The Mall, Notting-hill-gate, 11 a.m, 
7 PM, Rev. Frank K. Frezston. Sunday 
School Anniversary, Scholars’ Service, 3.15, 

Forest-gate, corner of Dunbar-road, Upton-lane, 
11 a.m. and 6,30 p.m., Rev. H. W. PERRIS. 

Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham-place, 
11 a.M, and 7 p.M., Rev. R. H. U. Broor. 

Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, Rev. Epaar 
Darryn, 11.15 a.m., “Tolstoi’s Excommunica- 
tion,” and 7 P.M., “ Ezekiel.” Children’s Class, 
12.30, (Collections for New Entrance.) 

Highgate Hill, Unitarian Christian Church, 11 a.m. 
and 7 P.M., Rev. B. C. ConsTaBLE. 

Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 a.m, 
and 7 P.M., Rev. G, Dawzs Hicks, M.A., Ph.D. 

Kentish Town, Clarence-road, N.W., 11 a.m. and 
7 P.M., Rev, ALEXANDER FARQUHARSON. Morn- 
ing, “Are Principles Practical?” Evening, 
" What is Man ?” ’ 

Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 a.m. and 7 p,m., Rev. J, E. 
STRONGE. 

Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church High-street, 
11 a.m. and 7 P.m., Rev. W. CHYNOWETH POPE. 

Little Portland-street Chapel, 11.15 a.m., and 
and 7 P.M., Rev. H. 8. Perris, M.A. 

Mansford-street Churchand Mission, BethnalGreen, 
11 a.m. and 7 p.m., Rev. W. G. CapmMan, 

Peckham, Avondale-road, 11 a.m. and 6.30 P.M, 
Rev. G. Carter, 

Plumstead, Common-road Unitarian Church,11 a.m, 
and 6.30 P.m., Rev. L. Jenkins JONES. 

Richmond, Free Church, Ormond-road, 11.15 a.m, 
and 7 p.M., Rey, Henry Gow, B.A. 

Stepney-Green, College Chapel, 11 a.m. and 7 
PM., Mr. P. W. AMES. 

Stoke Newington, The Green, 11.15 a.m. and 7 P.M., 
Rev. W. Woonrne, B.A. 

Stratford,West Ham-lane Unitarian Church, 1la.m., 
Rey. J. Torx, and 6.30 P.m., Mr. R, CHaMBER- 
LAIN. 

Wandsworth, Unitarian Christian Church, East-hill, 
ll a.M, and 7 p.m., Rev, W. G. Tarrant, B.A. 

Wood Green, Unity Hall, 11 a.m. and 7 p.m, Rev. 
Dr. MuMMERY, 
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Batu, Trim-street Chapel, 11 a.m. and 6.30 P.m, 
Rev. JouN McoDowetn, 

BeprorpD, Library (side room), 11.15 a.m., Rev. 
RowLanpD Hitt, 

Buackroon, Banks-street, North Shore, 10.45 a.m. 
and 6.30 p.M., Rev. Davip Davis, 

Briaocxkroot, Unitarian Church, Masonic Hall, South 
Shore, 11 and 6.30. 

Bootie, Free Church Hall, Stanley-road, 11 a.m., 
Rey. H. W. Hawxzs, and 6.30 p.m., Rev. J. 
Moruty Mitts, 

BourneMmourH, Unitarian Church, West-hill-road, 
11 a.m, and 7 p.M., Rev. C. C, Cox. 

BraprorpD, Chapel-lane Chapel, 10.30 a.m. and 
6.30 p.M., Rev. E. Cerepia Jonxs, 

Bricuton, Christ Church (Free Christian), New-rd., 
North-st., 11. and 7 p.m., Rev, H. M. Livens. 

Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 11 a.m. and 
7 p.M., Rev. G. STREET, 

CanTERBURY, Ancient Chapel, Blackfriars, 11 a,m,, 
Rev. T. E. M. EDwarps, 

Deat and WaumER, Free Christian Church, High- 
st.,11 a.m. and 6.30 P.m., Rev. T, SHAKSPEARE. 

Dover, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 11 a.m, 

’ and 6.30 P.M., Rev, S. Burrows, 

EasTsourne, Gildridge Hotel, 11 4.m.and 6,30 P.m., 
Rev. G. St. Crarr. 

QGu.tprorD, Ward-street Church, 11 a.m. and 
6.80 P.M., Rev. E. S. Lana BuokLanp. 

HorsHaM, Free Christian Church, Worthing-road, 
11 a.M.and 6.30 P.M., Rev. J. a MARTEN, 

Lexps, Mill Hill, 10.45 a. M. and 6.30 .m,, Rev. C, 
HARGROVE, M.A. 

Liscarp, Memorial Church, Manor-road, 11 a.m. 
and 6,30 p.m., Rev. A, ERNEST Parry, 

Liverroor, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 a.m, 

_ and 6,30 P.M, Rev. J. Harwoop, B.A, 


OunR 


LiveRPooL, Hope-street Church, 11 a.m. nd 6.80 
P.M., Rev. R. A, ARMsTRONG, B.A, 

LiveRPoot, Ullet-road, Sefton Park, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 p.m., Rev. Dr. Kier. Evening, “Is 
Unitarian Christianity a Sect ?” 

ManoHEstER, Strangeways, 10,30 a.m, and 6.30 
P.M., Rev. W. R, SHANKS. 

Newport, Isle of Wight, 114.m.and 6, 30 P.M., Rev. 
Cuement E. Pree. 

Oxrorp, Manchester College, 11.80 a.m., Rev. 
Dr. DRumMonD. 

PortsmoutTH, General BaptistChapel, St. Thomas- 
street, 6.45 p.m., Mr. THomas Bonn, 

PortsmoutTH, High-street Chapel, 11 a.m and 
6.45 p.m., Mr. G, Coszns Prior. 

RooHDALE, Blackwater-street, 10.30 a.M., and 6,30 
P.M, Rev. T. P, SPEDDING. 

SoarBorouaH, Westborough, 10.45 a.m, and 7 P.M., 
Rev, A. Lestizt SmitH, B.A., of Macclesfield. 

SripmourH, Old Meeting, High-street, 11 a.m, and 
6,30 P.M., Rev. W. AGAR. 

SEVENOAKS, Bessell’s Green, The Old Meeting House 
11 a.m., Rev. R, C. Denny. Stables in the 
grounds 

SovrHeEnp, Unitarian Church Darnley-road, 11 a.m. 
(Children’s Service), and 6.30 p.m., Mr. DEAR. 

SovurHrort, Portland-street Church, 11 a.m, and 
6,30 P.m., Rev. C. H, WELLBELOVED. 

Torquay, Unity Hall, Lower Union-street, 11 a.m, 
and 6.30 P.M., Rev. A. E. O’Connor. 

TUNBRIDGE WELLS, Mechanics’ Institute, Dudley- 
road, 11 a.m. and 6.380 P.M. 

York, St. Saviourgate Chapel, 11 a.m. and 6.30 
p.m, Rev, H. Rawiines, M.A. 
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Dustin, Stephen’s Green West, 12 noon, and 7 P.M. 
Rev. JoHN Moore, of Hindley. 

WARRENPOINT, co, Down, Unitarian Church, Dro- 
more-road, 12 noon, Rev. W. E. Mettonz, The 
attendance of visitors cordially invited, 


a 
Care Town, Free Protestant (Unitarian) Church 
Hout-street, 6.45 p.m., Rev. R, BALMFORTH. 


Sypyey, N.S.W., The Australian Church, 1.0.0.F. 
Temple, 11 a.m. and 7 P.M., Rev. G. WALTERS. 


. ’ 

OUTH-PLACE ETHICAL SOCIETY 

SOUTH-PLACE, FINSBURY.—April 21st 

at 11.15 am, JOHN M. ROBERTSON, “The 
Nineteenth Century—Art and Drama,” 


BIRTHS. 


Swirt—On the 8rd April, at 4, Bonnal-terrace, 
Derby-road, Nottingham, the wife of Charles 
Swirl, of a son. 

TaYLER—On the 12th April, at the Parsonage, 
Dukinfield, the wife of the Rev. Hugon 8. 
Tayler, of a son, 

Wextpy—On Easter Monday, the 8th April, at 
Stonehouse, Glos., to John Kentick and Mary 
Welby (Wellbeloved), |a sou. 


MARRIAGES, 


LawrorD—Bristow—On the 16th April, at the 
Unitarian Christian Church, Wandsworth, by 
the Rev. W. G. Tarrant, B.A., Benson, youngest 
son of the late George Lawford, of 28, Night- 
ingale-lane, Balham, to Helen Jessie, youngest 
daughter of George L. Bristow, of 2, Cedars- 
road, Clapham Common. 


DEATHS, 


CraRKE—On the 15th April, at 132, Westbourne- 
terrace, W., Ellen, the beloved wife of the late 
Thomas Chatfeild Clarke, J.P., F.R.I.B.A., 
Past President of the Surveyors Institution, 
of Oakfield, Wootton Common, Isle of Wight, 
in her 76th year. 

Grisprook—On the 15th April, 1901 (suddenly), 
William Grisbrook, of 6, Panton-street, Hay- 
market, S.W., and _ 90, epibacere: crescent, 
Lewisham, aged 70, 

HeERFoRD—On the 6th April, N Bournemouth, 
Hannah, the wife of the Rev. Brooke Herford, 
D.D., of Hampstead, in the 78th year of her 
age. 

LaicH— On the 17th April, at her residence, Brook- 
lands, Swinton, Manchester, Hannah Leigh, in 
the 85th year of her age, Friends kindly 
accept this intimation. ; 


IN MEMORIAM. 


Carpwrett—In loving memory of our deaz sister 
Eliza E, Cardwell, who passed inno to 
rest, April 18th, 1900. 


Bicker UNITARIAN CHAPEL. 


AGRAND BAZAAR will be held in the School 
on THURSDAY, FRIDAY, and SATURDAY 
April 25th, 26th, and 27th, in aid of the New 
School Building Fund, 

The Opening Ceremony on the First Day, at 
2.380, will be performed by the Right Hon. the 
Lorp Mayor of MANCHESTER ; on the Second Day, 
at 2.30, by Mrs. W. H. TALBOT ; and on the Third 
Day, at’ 2.30, by Alderman W. HEALEY, J.P., of 
Heywood. 

‘Season Tickets, 2s, Admission on Thu ay; 1s. 5 
Friday, 1s, after six, 6d. ; Saturday, all day, 6d. 


PPER BROOK-STREET FREE 
CHURCH, MANCHESTER. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL ANNIVERSARY SER- 
VICES, conducted by the Rev. Dovahas WALMSLEY, 
B.A., of Belfast, on SUNDAY, April 28th. 

Morning, 10.45 ; Evening, 6.30. 

Attendance of friends cordially invited. 


OME FOR HEALTH CULTURE, 
THE Firs, BROMYARD, HEREFORDSHIRE, 


This HOME provides a course of Systematic 
Daily Exercise, combined with regular outdoor life 
and occupation, for Ladies and Children who are 
not in normal health. The exercises are given in a 
Gymnasium fitted with Swedish apparatus, and 
consist of Ling’s Swedish Movements, Special 
Treatment is given for Spinal Curvature, Anzmia, 
Hysteria, Indigestion, Neuralgia, &c. 

For further particulars, apply to the Principal, 
Miss Jesstz Baker (Trained by Mme, Bergman 
Osterberg). 


l tHoCENTURYBUILDINGSOCIETY 
eM LONDON BRIDGE. 


Interest on Loans reduced to Four-and-a-half 
per Cent, 


DIRECTORS. 

Chairman -— Sir H, W.-LawkEncz, Bart., 
Mincing-lane, E.C, 

Deputy-Chairman—Mark H. Jupex, A.R.1LB, A, 
7, Pall Mall, S.W. 

FH, A. Harpcastie, F.S.1., 5, Old Queen-st., S.W. 

Miss Ormz, 118, Upper Tulse- hill, S.W. 

STEPHEN SEAWARD TAYLER, “ Fairholme,” 8, Mount 
Ephraim-road, Streatham- -hill, 5.W., and 

Mrs. Henry Rout 1, Randpiehs garden N.W 


PREFERENCE SHARE: S$ £10, Interest 44 per 


ia 


‘cent. DEPOSITS received at 3, 3h, and 4 per cent., 


withdrawable at short notice. 

LIBERAL ADVANCES promptly made. 
Monthly repayment, including principal, premium, 
and interest for each £100 advanced—21 years, 
13s. 6d.; 18 years, 14s. 9d.; 15 years, 16s, 1d, ; 
10 years, £1 1s, 8d, Survey Fee to £500, half-a- 
guinea. 

Special facilities given to persons desiring to pur- 
chase houses for their own occupation. ‘Prospectus 


free. 
FREDERICK rain Glanaasr: 


FREDK. LONG & SON, 


AUCTIONEERS SURVEYORS, HOUSE & LAND AGENTS 
4, Adelaide Place, London Bridge, E.C. 


Rents Collected, and the entire management of 
Property in any part of London or Suburbs under- 
taken. Valuations for Probate, &c, 


A SINGLE LADY, living near Swiss 
Cottage, is desirous to meet with a young 
lady (Professional or otherwise), wanting a COM- 
FORTABLE HOME. References exchanged. — 
A. M., care of Clifford’s, Stationer, Blenheim- 
terrace, N.W. 
N\ 


a 


Wee an engagement as LADY 
NURSE to one child, rg to Mrs. 
Cogan Conway, Ringwood, 


ANTED, immediately, an ‘expe- 
rienced NURSE to take charge of two 
motherless children (ages 8 months and 3 years) 
residing with their grandmother, An active and 
companionable person preferred, Write, stating 
salary, references, &c., to Mrs, i 4 
Oliver-grove, South Norwood, : e 


ale 


: 
j 
4 


THE LIBERATION SOCIETY. 


~ _. For tickets to meeting and particulars of Con- 


on jeants’ Inn, Fleet-street, E.C. 


portant work and to reprint valuable papers. 


5 
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Schools, ete. 
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BABsACOMBE, TORQUAY.—HOME 

TUITION in FRENCH and GERMAN.— 
Rey. A. E, and Mrs. O’;CONNOR would receive, for 
special instruction, two boys or girls as Boarders. 
Educated in Germany, he resided there long ; and 
in France. Mrs. O’Connor is a native of France. 
Reference—W. H. Herford, B.A., Paignton. 


HANNING HOUSH, HIGHGATE, 
HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
AND BOARDING SCHOOL 
For the daughters of Unitarian Ministers and 
) others. 

London Matriculation, English, Latin, French, 
German, Mathematics, Science, Elocution, Greek, 
Drawing, Class Singing, Dressmaking, Cookery, 
Calisthenics, Playground, Swings, Cricket, Garden, 

Outside Sanatorium, Laundry at home. 

Outside Examiner, 
Fees per Term : 

Boarders, £10 18s. 6d. or with Music, £12 5s, 
Extras; Violin, Solo Singing, Painting, £2 2s, 
Shorthand, Dancing, 10s. 6d. 

Day scholars, 3 to 5 guineas, with Music extra, 
Kindergarten, 2 to 24 guineas. 
Manager—Miss MATILDA SHARPE, 

The NEXT TERM begins WEDNESDAY, 
May 8th, 


ONAMUR, SANDGATE.—SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS AND LITTLE BOYS, 


LONDON DISTRICT UNITARIAN SOCIETY. 


APRIL, 1901. 
wee 


The President and Committee have learned with 
great regret that Mr. David Martineau has ex- 
pressed his wish to be relieved of the duties of the 
Treasurership at the next Aunual Meeting, 

After Mr. Martineau’s thirty years of untiring 
and devoted service, it is felt that the Committee 
have no claim to press him to continue in office. 
They are confident that all the members and friends 
of the Society would wish to mark their sense of 
his invaluable services in some signal manner ; and 
they are assured that nothing would be more con- | 
genial to his own feelings than the raising of such 
a fund as would enable him to leave office without 
a deficiency on the Society’s Balance Sheet. 

The present debt’ of about £350 is the last 
accumulation of a series of heavy deficits which 
Mr. Martineau has cheerfully borne during his long 
period of office. In spite of the inadequacy of its 
resources, the Society has helped substantially in 
the establishment of no. fewer than fifteen per- 
manent congregations in that period; and the 
Treasurer’s personal share in. the work involved in 
this church-extension has been simply invaluable. 

It,.should be explained that no grant has been 
available from the funds of the great Unitarian 
Bazaar, 1900 (the relief from that successful enter- 
prise being strictly limited to paying off incum- 
brances’ on lands and buildings), but in future 
years some relief will indirectly be felt, owing to 
many congregaticns being relieved from burdens 
now weighing upon them. 

The Committee feel, therefore, that an effort 
must now be made to raise the sum named, so that 
afresh start may be made without incumbrance, 
Remittances may be made to Mr, H. Epps, 95, 
Upper Tulse Hill, 8. W. 

Signed on behalf of the Committee, 

JoHN T, BRUNNER, President. ° 
H. Epes, Chairman of Executive Committee. 
ArtHuR TitrorD, Chairman N, London Sub- 


Miss JARVIS and Miss CLARA BERRY, having 
added to their House and Playgrounds, can now 
take more PUPILS. 


EDGBASTON COLLEGE for GIRLS, 
Bristol Road, Edgbaston, Birmingham. 


——-— 


Princrpat—Miss BAILY, 


Committee. HEADMISTRESS— Miss ELEANOR MOSS B.A.Hons, 
Howarp Youne, Chairman §, London Sub- Paina 
Committee. A limited number of Boarders taken at residence 


of Principal. 

The College, which s opposite the residence, has 
accommodation for 120 Pupils. Lawn tennis, 
gymnasium, asphalte playground. Field, 

The Curriculum s based on the Cambridge 
Examination regulations, and Resident Pupils have 
the advantage of Public School life combined with 
home comforts, 

Application to Secretary. 


He SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
SOUTH MARINE TERRACE 
ABERYSTWITH. 


G@. Harotp CLENNELL, }) ;.- 
J. E. STRONGE, Y Joint Hon. Secs. 


ONDON SUNDAY SCHOOL 
' SOCIETY, 

The EIGHTH MUSICAL FESTIVAL will be 
held at ESSEX HALL on SATURDAY, April 27, 

The Competition between Choirs from various 
Sunday Schools will begin at 3.30 P.m., and the 
CONCERT, given by the United Choirs, assisted 
by friends, under the direction of Mr. WALTER 
SEDGFIELD, at 6 P.M. 

President, Howarp Youna, Esq., LL.B. 

ickets—Adults: Reserved Seats, 28.; Unre- 
served Seats, ls. ; Children (not belonging to com- 
peting choirs), 6d.—will include Tea if taken not 
later than April 21. 

Friends are cordially invited to attend. 

: A. BARNES, Hon. Sec. 


PRINOIPAL —- Mrs. MARLES THOMAS. 


Pupils most successfully prepared for Public 
Examinations, Scholarships have been obtained 
' at the University Colleges. Special attention paid 
to the physical side of education. Gymnasium. 
Swedish drill. 


HINDHEAD. 


ISS MACRAE MOIR’S SCHOOL 


- Triennial Conference. FOR GIRLS. (Established 1893). 


ANNUAL PUBLIC MEETING. 


The TRIENNIAL CONFERENCE will be held 
on TUESDAY, April 30th, and WEDNESDAY, 
May 1st, at the MEMORIAL HALL, LONDON. 
The appointment of Delegates should be notified 
by April 26th, 

The PUBLIC MEETING will be held on WED- 
NESDAY, May Ist, at the CITY TEMPLE, at 
Seven. Chairman:—THomas Suaw, Esq., M.P. 
Speakers :—D. Lloyd George, Esq., M.P., Rev. Dr. 
Clifford, and Rev. J. Morgan Gibbon. 


PUPILS prepared for the Universities ; resident 
gymnast and French mistress ; healthy conditions 
of life ; hockey and tennis, 

Prospectus on application to Miss Macrar Morr, 
Lingholt, Hindhead, | 

Station, Haslemere, : 

The SUMMER TERM begins on TUESDAY, 
May 7th. 


UNICH.-—-Herr SCHWARZ, late 
Assistant Master ab Mulgrave Castle (the 
Marquis of Normanby’s School), will take a 
SMALL PARTY of BOYS from the beginning of 
May onwards, to learn German and other subjects 
near Munich. Boys can attend the local schools if 
desired. Miss Borton Brown, late ‘‘ Directrice ” at 
Eeole des Roches, Verneuil, will accompany the 
party. Individual teaching and attention given. 
For full particulars apply to A. H. Scorr, Shore- 
ham, Sevenoaks, Kent. ; 
Reference is kindly permitted to Sir James 
Joicey, Bart., M.P., the Rey. Canon the Marquis of 
Normanby, Count Miinster, the Rey. R. J. St. John 
Parry (Tutor of Trinity College, Cambridge), Mrs. 
Louis Buxton (Norwich), and Russell Scott, Esq., 
Hampstead, 


ference address—The Liberation Society, 2, Ser- 


; Re 
NOCIAL PURITY ALLIANCE; 
founded in 1873, to uphold one equal standard 
of Purity alike for Men and Women. For par- 
ticulars and literature apply to Mr. E. Hammonp, 
Secretary, 18, Tothill-street, S.W., on Monday and. 
Wednesday Mornings, or to Mrs. HammonD on 
Friday Mornings. 
‘Funds are greatly needed to extend this im- 


Contributions will be acknowledged by the Secre 
Mr 


a oe a . a 
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THE NEW KINGDOM. 


(Ready April 27th.) 

SPECIAL NUMBER, WITH PICTORIAL SUP- 
PLEMENT, containing over 30 Portraits of British 
and Foreign Visitors, Delegates, Preachers, Readers, 
Speakers, &c., with Brief Personal Notes, form- 
ing an Illustrated 


WHO’S WHO? 


to the New Century Unitarian (Whit-Week) 
Meetings in London. 


Price, with Supplement, 2d. 


HoucH and Sons, 2, Swan-court and 69, Markets 
' street, Manchester, 


\ (| ANCHESTER DISTRICT SUN DAY 
SCHOOL ASSOCIATION, 


NOW READY. 


HYMNS AND CHORAL SONGS. 
Third Series, No..11. Fourteen Hymns with 
Tunes in both notations. Price 1d., postage extra. 

All the back numbers of New and Third Series 
still in stock. 

MUSICAL VOLS., New Series, 1s, 38d. net, 
Third Series, 1s. net. 


Messrs, H. Rawson and Co., 16, New Brown-street, 
Manchester. 


Boary anv Restvence, 


a 


FEW young people received in 

PLEASANT HOME near Victoria . Terms 
moderate.—Mrs Ropert TURNER, 94 Grosvenor- 
road, S.W 


OURNEMOUTH —Elvaston, West 
Cliff, BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT. 
Unrivalled position on seafront close to the High- 
cliffe Hotel. 50 ooms. Full-sized billiard table 
Lovely grounds, with access to Oliff Promenade. 
Due south. Near Unitarian Church.—Mr. and 
Mrs, Pococg. 


BOVBNEMOUTH Most comfortable 
private BOARDING-HOUSE; close to sea ; 
sheltered among the Pines ; south aspect, Billiard- 
room (full-sized table). Terms moderate.—Addresg, 
Miss CoaLpEcorT Stirling House, Manor-road, 


OURNEMOUTH. — Board-residence. 

High position, facing South, with balcony 

and good garden, Suitable for Open-air Treatment. 

Close to sea, sheltered by pines, and adjoining the 

car-route to all parts.—D., Cliff House, 1, West- 
minster-road, Branksome Park. 


T. LEONARDS.—‘‘Crantock,’’ 59, 
Warrior-square First-class BOARD and 
RESIDENCE, newly furnished and redecorated. 
Sea View, excellent cuisine, billiard room, sanitary 
certificate.—Mr.and Mrs.Sipney P. Porter. 


ELIXSTOWE.—Comfortable Apart- 

ments, well situated midway between station 

and beach in sunny Felixstowe. . Reasonable terms. 

—Apply Mrs. H. _Roprnson, Kimberley House, 
Ranelagh-road. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 


BIRKBECK BANK 


Southampton Bldngs., Chancery Lane, London, W.0. 


CURRENT ACCOUNTS 
© 7 onthe minimum monthly balances, 9° 
° when not drawn below £100. | 


DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS 


t A: 7:2 Depeitsropayabi on dsmana. SY F 7, 


STOCKS AND SHARES 
Btocks and Shares purchased and sold for customers. 
The BIRKBEOM ALMANAOK, with fall particulars, 
Lasts FRANCIS RAVENSOROFT, Manager 


Telephone No. 6 Holborn. 
Telegraphie Addreos: “BIRKBECK, LONDON.” 


NURSE wanted for three children, 
i eldest aged 4; wages £18 to £24,—apply 


to Mrs. Garner, 27, West-hill, Highgate. 


¢ 
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NEW UNITARIAN CHURCH AT WOOD GREEN. 


Subscriptions Beg 


2 s. d. 
Congregation... 6° sas. | Nab ae ee 
Bazaar Fund... ... 500 0. 0 
‘ British and Foreign ‘Unitarian Association +. 100° 0 0 
Sir John Brunner, Bart., M.P, ... ..  «. 100 0 0 
Mr, Frederick Nettlefold . «100 0. 07 
Sir E. Durning-Lawrence, Bart., “MP. . Ze pO. 0 0 
Mr. ©. Fellows Pearson... 1. (ese eee OO 
Miss J. Durning Smith... ae ee Ba a) ig 
Collected at Stone ree ive ee soa, ak DO 
Mr. Percival Hart . sos ag aD 
Mrs. Alfred Lawrence... «2 «os «. 10 0 0 
Miss C. Lawrence «,:.\ 0. icc. \uas tema 
Mrs. Frances Nettlefold 9. 1. «4. «. 10 0 0 
Mrs. Henry Rutt ... Bie And ia pci | et MR 
Mr. W. Thornely_... nee BR me spe O's 0.0 
Mrs. L. M. Aspland eee ree as Paeoeo JO 
Mr. and Mrs. Bowles ae oye t 4 as. 0.0 
Mr. G. W. Chitty 0 00. 32 rr 
Mr,,Hahnemann Epps... — .... ten ene 0 
Mr. W. Gair Sue oa ps nae heat a7 0 
Mr. Frank Jolly... By, nee Set jee Ore 0+0 
Mr. W.C. Jolly... mee ic Nes ce BO ©: 
I Mr. David Martineau : a Ree 5 0 0 
i tod Dr. W. Blake Odgers, K, ome 7 sue i sf Ufa) 
Jee Mr. Stanton Preston “its ae SS sapeO4:9 
ih : Mr.. E. Chatfeild' Clarke... "1. Weve yee oO 
2 ’ Mr. Withall . ie ie tk Yas eid 2, AO. 
Lieut.-Col. Trevelyan 38 oes cae over LD 0 
= GE DEON oh ie a | Mr. John Harrison .. Paes yey! PU, 
SS 5 Mr. Isaac Liste © 2.0% Sie. 29 eae eee eee 
: ey : Miss Preston... & 385 Wee ooh ee. 
FTER ten years wich have elapsed since Unitarianism was first planted in Wood Green, it | Mr. Joseph Preston... seayoy! ara greece 
has been decided to erect a Church, on the land reserved for that purpose, where Unity Hall Fee: nan oe Sent rete Z ; : 
was built in 1891. Like all causes started in the neighbourhood of London, it was necessary at Mr. T. Pallister Young... Re Mento ee qa 
first to obtain assistance, in the shape of an annual grant, from the London District Unitarian yw Ooh te v ny 5 ; 2 
Society, but no other congregation has been able to so quickly dispense with the kindly aid that Mrs. Bramley tes ae Lee tee OD 
Society renders, for the grant ceased in 1893. Since that date the only outside help has been an Me Beet ee be ia ; . 
annual grant from the Ministers’ Stipend Augmentation Fund. The cause is one of the most | Mr. John Jefferis ... vs i Woges aale L'O 
eal eihe 2 fe? 5 F é Mr. A. Holt . oa Re Ft et Ua Se 8) 
promising in the Metrovilitan area, and the Committee are most anxious to sturt in their new Mr FT Robinson... ia erate" O 
home free from debt. Considerable progress has been made with the work, and the building is pa ” = oe es “ : : ’ : 
expected to be ready next October. The total cost will be £3,000; towards this £1,710 has been The Misses Hiworthy Eee 
promised, as per annexed list. The congregation has done its best, and now appeals with con- Ce Brierley... oe oe tee oo ; s ; 
fidence to the many friends who have the cause of Unitarianism at heart. Mr. Thos. F. Ward... SP ee AF 
Miss Bond .., moe ny aE nde ERS Olson O 
5.0 


Subscriptions will be thinkfully received by J. SUDBERY, Hon. Sec., 25, Portnanp-RoaD, | Mrs. Rix... 1. ese nee tee eee SC 
Finsspury Park, N. _ £1,710 1 6 
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CapbsBurY's COCOA contains no added starch, alkalies, or 
colouring matter—which are often used to disguise poor and inferior cocoas. 
It is entirely free from all foreign substances, such as Kola, Malt, Hops, eté. 


~ Capsury's. Cocoa; is highly nourishing and easily digested 


repairing waste and preserving health. It can be ‘taken with the greatest 
benefit at all times and seasons—in Childhood, in Youth, or in Old Age. 


The Lancet (August 1ith, 1900) says: 


“‘Whatevor definition may he adopted as fo 
“‘what is pure cocoa, CADBURY'’s Cocoa. 
“will be certain to be placed. well within 
*‘ the mark.” 


CADBURY’s Cocoa is a Perfect Food, 
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Tuer Budget laid before Parliament last 
week by the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
will have led many people for the first 
time to realise the magnitude of the 
disaster brought upon this country, hardly 
less than on the scene of the tragedy, 
by the South African War. A terrible 
blunder, if nothing worse, bringing in its 
train incalculable mischief and suffering, 
with as yet no apparent advantage to 
anyone, the war is costing merely in 
money double what was spent in the 
Crimea, and that is the least part of the 
loss. But we now know something 
of what we have to bear in crippled 


~ resources, and the fresh burden of taxa- 


tion will doubtless be a salutary reminder 
of the cost. 


A ‘FURTHER appeal has been issued by 
the managers of the South African Women 
and Children Distress Fund, of which 
Lady Farrer, 3, Whitehall-court, S.W., is 
the hon. treasurer, and Mr. F. W. Law- 
rence, Mansfield House, Canning Town, E., 
hon. secretary. With the full sanction of 


_ Sir Alfred Milner and Lord Kitchener, 


Miss Hobhouse has been able to render 
help in many of the worst cases of distress, 
but there is great need of further means. 


_, Some of the women’s camps are indeed 


well cared for, but in others the distress 
is very great. Some of the most cruel 
wrongs of the war have fallen on the help- 
less women and children, whose condition 
in too many cases is pitiable beyond 
description. Cheques may be crossed 
“ Standard Bank of South Africa.” 


? A VALUABLE paper on “The Native 


Problem in our New Colonies,” by Mr. E. 
Sidney Hartland, will be found in the 
April Monthly Review. In the Transvaal 
the proportion of natives to whites is 
estimated. at fully five to one, and Mr. 
Hartland insists on the vital importance 
of fuller knowledge if a just government 
of these people is to be establshed. His 
article gives abundant evidence of the 
complexity of the problem and of the ex- 
tremely narrow limits of our knowledge. 
Tyranny that is careless of any suffering 
it may inflict can be satisfied with 
ignorance, but the British Government is 
pledged to a more intelligent and humane 
policy, and the Anthropological Institute 
of Great Britain and Ireland, and the 
Folklore Society have presented a joint 
memorial to the Colonial Secretary, pray- 
ing that prior to any legislation affecting 
the natives, a Commission should make 
full inquiries into their customs and in- 
stitutions, and their relations to European 
settlers, in order to make recommenda- 
tions for both legislative and administra- 
tive purposes. Mr. Hartland’s article 
should be read by all who wish to realise 
the seriousness of the question. 


Tue Congregational and Baptist Unions 
have this week been holding united. meet- 
ings, addressed by their two Presidents, 
Dr. Parker and Dr. Maclaren, and also by 
Principal Rainy, Moderator of the United 
Free Church of Scotland. The meetings 
were of course densely crowded, and the 
addresses, our notes of which we reserve 
for next week, were of the greatest interest. 
On Wednesday afternoon Dr. Maclaren 
laid the foundation-stone of the new 
Baptist Church House, which will have a 
capital frontage in Southampton Row, 
with the full advantage of the new Strand 
to Holborn thoroughfare. 


Tur Church of England has lost another 
distinguished prelate through the death, 
on Monday, of the Bishop of Oxford. Dr. 
William Stubbs wasa Yorkshireman, born 
in 1825, and from Ripon Grammar 
School went up to Christ Church, Oxford, 
in 1844. Forty years later he became 
Bishop of Chester, whence in 1888 he was 
translated to Oxford. But the great work 
of his life was as an historian, the most 
learned if not the most brilliant of his 
day. He succeeded Goldwin Smith as 
Regius Professor of Modern History at 
Oxford in 1866, and held the appointment 
until ecclesiastical preferment took him 
away. Dr. Stubbs will be remembered as 
author of the “ Constitutional History of 
England” long after his share in the 
government of the Church is forgotten. 


Tue April Contemporary Review contains 
“A Pleafor Knowledge,” by thelate Bishop 
of London, which is the address which 


Dr. Creighton was to have delivered as 
President of the Midland Institute. It 
will be read with special interest by the 
supporters of the new Birmingham Uni- 
versity, and with profit by all who care 
seriously for the national welfare. The 
great defect of England in the present time 
Dr. Creighton held to be an imadequate 
conception of the value of knowledge in 
itself and of its importance for national 
life. Questions of education awaken only 
slight interest in the community as a 
whole. 

Take, for instance, elementary education. 
In spite of all the efforts of a few, it cannot 
be said that the matter has awakened much 
enthusiasm in those for whom it was in- 
tended. There have been many education 
questions ; there still are; but they have 
been concerned with mechanism, with ad- 
ministration, with sectarian rivalries; not 
with the only question with which educa- 
tion is concerned—the best mode of fitting 
a child for the duties of life. 


Our Indian contemporaries express the 
greatest regret at the enforced departure, 
owing to the state of his health, of the 
Rey. 8. Fletcher Williams. They publish 
the following message from Mr. Williams, 
who is to sail, on Tuesday next, by the 
P. and O. s.s. Sicilia from Calcutta :-—“T 
have been pained to be of late of so little 
service compared with what I was capable 
of doing a few months ago; and now I 
greatly regret to bring my active associa- 
tion with our Brahmo friends thus 
abruptly to an end. But while man 
proposes God disposes. I rejoice’ to have 
co-operated with our Brahmo friends in 
various parts of India in the arduous 
but truly noble, redeeming and regenera- 
ting work in which they are engaged. Iam 
convinced that the gospel for which they 
stand is essential to the future religious 
well-being of India. I shall look back 
upon my sojourn in India as a period to 
which I owe a great deal. I trust that 
the ties of friendship which have been 
formed will remain unbroken. I hope 
to be of some small service even from the 
distant shores of England; and I am 
quite sure that the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association will continue to do 
all in its power to aid the Brahmo move- 
ment. Wherever we may be, may we 
increasingly realise that the All-surround- 
ing Presence is with us, and that in Him, 
who is the God and Father of all the 
families of mankind, we all live and move 
and have our being.” 


A very well attended public meeting 
was held in the reading-room of the High- 
gate Hill Free Library on Thursday week, 
under the presidency of the Mayor of 
Islington. Mr. H. G. Chancellor, Chairman 
of the Library Committee, read an in« 
teresting statement as to the Library, 
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which was founded by the late Rev. 
Robert Spears in 1890, and had been 
maintained largely through the generosity 
of the Lawrence family. Islington had 
repeatedly refused to adopt the Free 
Library Act, and this was the one Free 
Library in the district. It had been 
founded and managed trom the first as 
a public and entirely unsectarian institu- 
tion, the congregation of the Unitarian 
Church devoting their rooms for five 
nights in the week to that purpose, while 
since 1898 the building had also been a 
most successful centre for University 
Extension lectures. The Library now 
contains 15,000 volumes, and had become 
so popular that it had been necessary to 
restrict the enjoyment of its privileges to 
residents within the radius of a mile. A 
resolution commending the Library to 
public support was moved by Mr. A. J. 
Mundella, and seconded by Miss Eve, 
and other speeches followed. It was 
intimated in the course of the meeting 
that if Islington should be induced to 
adopt the Free Libraries Act the Com- 
mittee would be prepared to devote their 
books to that purpose. 


EicHTsEeN months ago we recorded the 
offer of Miss Frances Power Cobbe to 
bequeath her valuable library to Barmouth, 
to form the nucleus of a town library, 
provided suitable accommodation were 
secured. The District Council at once 
took the matter up, the Cambrian Rail- 
way furnished a site on a sixty years’ lease 
with nominal rental, and donations 
towards the building came in from far and 
near. A building has now been erected, 
which will be known as the Cobbe Insti- 
tute, containing not only the town library 
and reading-room, but club-rooms which 
will provide the opportunity for whole- 
some recreation. The Institute was 
‘opened on Wednesday, April 10, amid 
warm congratulations, the Rev. Gwynoro 
Davies, chairman of the District Council, 
presiding. Among those present were 
Miss Hearn (Marianne Farningham) and 
Miss Blanche Atkinson, two of the trustees 
of the library. A message of affectionate 
and respectful greeting and thanks was 
sent to Miss Cobbe, who was unable to be 
present. 


Av the opening meeting an interesting 
letter was read from Miss Cobbe, dated 
Hengwrt, April 7. Having offered her 
congratulations and expressed great satis- 
faction that the Institute would not only 
be a fitting receptacle for her library, but 
a centre of healthful recreation for the 
inhabitants of the town, the letter 
continued :— 


Possibly it may interest you if I now ex- 
plain how I became possessed of these 
books, which will so shortly be yours. It 
has been partly by inheritance from my 
friend, Miss Lloyd, of Hengwrt (who, ‘I 
know, would have rejoiced at my bequest 
of them to Barmouth), partly by gifts from 
the authors, whose names (Martineau, Mill, 
Shaftesbury, Darwin, and so on) will be 
found in many of the volumes; and partly 
by my own purchases from time to time for 
the last fifty years; especially since I have 
tried to make the collection in some ways 
more complete and interesting for Welsh 
readers. But the solid nucleus of the 
whole—the History, Philosophy, and Poetry 
round which the other books have gathered, 
was bought for my own use in my far- 
distant youth out of what we women call 
our ‘f pin-money’’—in my case the some- 
what liberal allowance my father made mo 


for my toilette. 


I did most distinctly prefer Books to Balls, 


and Muse-ment to A-musement, and there- 
fore bought myself a Gibbon when I might 


have had a Gown, and a Greek Plato instead 
of a French bonnet ! 


imagine some boy or girl studying in your 
new institution, describing their lives now 
as I did mine at that time :— 
‘* With pure and peaceful pleasures blest 
speed my calm and studious days, 
While the noblest works of mightiest 
minds lie open to my gaze.’’ 


Learning sought for Learning’s sake (not 
to pass examination or turn it to worldly 
account) is the wealth of the mind, and 
glad indeed should I be to help some young 
men and women to this best kind of riches, 
by enabling them to pursue serious and 
worthy studies for which, without my books, 
they might not have found facilities near 
home. When the hourcomes for them to go 
forth to. do their share of the world’s work 
and help to lift some of its burdens, they 
will find that the knowledge they have 
hived in their studious years is an unfailing 
help and strength in every undertaking, 
and a source of serene enjoyment to the last 
days of old age. 

We learn from De Hervorming, the 
Dutch ‘ Reformer,” that: Dr. W. Brede 
Kristensen, of the University of Chris- 
tiania, has been appointed Professor 
Tiele’s successor in his chair of the Science 
of Religion at Leiden. The appointment of 
a foreigner to such a post seems to have 
caused scme wonder, if not heart-burning, 
in liberal religious circles in Holland. Dr. 
Kristensen, it is true, studied for two 
years under Tiele at Leiden, and has 
written with great enthusiasm of his 
teacher, and the Science of Religion is, of 
course, a subject international in its scope; 
but still De Hervorming feels that, other 
qualifications being equal, it is better that 
the subject should be taught in the chief 
University of Holland by one who is in 
intimate touch with the religious life of 
the people. We must hope that Dr. 
Kristensen’s appointment will be justified, 
as Max Miiller’s was long ago at Oxford. 


Tux Athenzwm, in areview of Professor 
Peabody’s ‘‘ Jesus Ohrist and the Social 
Question,” recently noticed by Mr. Car- 
penter in these columns, quotes with 
approval the following passage, as show- 
ing a refreshing candour in a book dealing 
with such a subject :— 


Modern business is not, as it is so often 
pictured, the work of a horde of pirates and 
wreckers watching for a chance to entrap 
and despoil the unwary; it is much more 
like the legitimate traffic of the high seas, 
where there are many perils of storm and 
collision, and many disasters wrought by 
treachery or rashness, but where, on the 
whole, strong men are trained, and the work 
of the world is bravely done. 


Professor Peabody’s main thesis, that 
Jesus views the social question from 
above, may, says the reviewer, readily be 
admitted; ‘but inconsistencies in the 
record are not to be overlooked, especially 
when there is a strong suspicion of 
Ebionitism attaching to the Gospel of St. 
Luke.” 


Tar annual assembly of the Western 
Union of Unitarian and Free Christian 
Churches is to be held on Thursday at 
Bridgwater, when the preacher will be the 
Rey. J. Collins Odgers, B.A., of Bury. 


It was no doubt an erratic 
taste (which will probably provoke your 
smiles), but in the Forties and early Fifties 


Very happy was I in 
such pursuits, and it would please me to 
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The President; the Rev. H. 8. Solly, M.A., 
will take the chair at the business meeting, 
and among the speakers at the evening 
meeting will be the Revs. A. N. Blatch- 
ford and W. Copeland Bowie. Further 
particulars will be found advertised in 
another column. 


Tue annual meeting of the Liverpool 
Domestic Mission Society was held at the 
Mill-street Mission on Tuesday evening, 
Mr. Walter Holland, the President, in the 
chair. A fuller report of this meeting we 
must hold over until next week. 


TuE Committee charged with thearrange- 
ments for the New Century Meetings at 
Whitsuntide hope to provide an effective 
answer to the question which has some- 
times been asked : ‘‘ Can,Unitarians sing ? ” 
At the St. James’s Hall service on the 
Tuesday evening it is intended that there 
shall be a choir of 300—representative, 
as far as possible, of all our churches. As 
showing how warmly and widely the 
matter is being taken up, we may mention 
that already Aberdare (South Wales) has 
furnished six volunteers, Kentish Town 
sixteen, and Middlesborough three. Other | 
choirs are earnestly requested to send in 
names as soon as possible. We have 
much pleasure in adding that Mr. John 
Harrison (of the Effra-road Church, 
Brixton), so well known both as an accom- 
plished musician and a devoted Unitarian, - 
has kindly undertaken charge of the 
musical arrangements, and will act as 
honorary organist during the week. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


To PusitisHprs.—[All Books, éc., sent to Tom 
InquirarR will be acknowledged under this head, 
with name of publisher and price, if supplied. The 
necessities of our space, however, compel us to limit 
the number selected for critical notice and review] — 


A Century’s Progress in Religious Life 
and Thought. By W. F. Adeney, M.A. 
3s. 6d. (James Clarke and Co.) 


The Ten Commandments. By G. Camp- 
bell Morgan. 2s. 6d. (James Clarke and 
Co.) 

All Change: Jottings at the Junction of 
the Nineteenth and Twentieth Centuries. 
By W. Woollam. 1s. (Elliot Stock.) 

Victoria Vale: Miscellaneous Pages for 
the Passing Epoch. By W. Woollam. 6d. 
(Elliot Stock.) oh) 

Denials and Beliefs of Unitarians. By 
John Wright, B.A. 1s. 6d. (Philip 
Green.) =f 

Young Days, Good Words, Harper's, 
Sunday Magazine. bah So 


Sometimes the question is asked— 
“ What would you do to-day if you knew 
that to-night would be the end of your 
life? Would you go apart, lay your task 
aside, separate yourself and pray, and so 
be ready for the summons of death?” 
The nobler feelings of men have always 
answered: ‘No, I should go on with the 
task I was doing—with human work, with 
helping my friends, only more earnestly, 
because the time is short. I am trying to 
leave the world brighter and richer. To 


do that more faithfully shall be my task 
this afternoon, if I am to die to-night.”— 
Phillips Brooks, 
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FROM WRITINGS OF THE LATE 
REV. WILLIAM BINNS. 


The Supreme Moral Law (1881), 
-- Morat laws come to us with the autho- 
rity of a Superior whose right to rule we 
at once recognise, and they point to a 
personal source from which they emanate. 
They disclose a Divine Superior in whom 
they have their final and their only ade- 
quate interpretation. To their commands 
‘we may answer ‘“‘yes” or ‘‘no,” but it is 
really “yes” or “no” to God... Religious 
minds spontaneously translate the voice 
of conscience into the voice of God; and 
a more roundabout yet equally inevitable 


logic lands us in God as the sanction of 


utility, and the primal authority on which 
every other authority, so far as it is moral, 
must rely for the rightfulness of its 
sovereignty. Ought, at last, always means 


God. 


Moses and Numa and Mahomet read 


aloud, with more or less of fulness, the’ 


natural language of the conscience. They 
invented nothing. But they felt con- 


strained to say that they read what God 


had beforehand written. Imperfection in 
their readings, and in the readings of bar- 
barians, does not seriously affect the 
argument. 

Deeper than utility, while including it, 
there 1s something that utility only par- 
tially explains. There is conscience, a 
faint or bright recognition of the absolute 


righteousness of the will of God which we 


are bound to obey, always implied, and, 
whether openly stated or not, still a living 
power, and the final interpretation of the 
authority of morals. 

History records the struggles for ex- 
cellence of character, and failures and 
successes are memorials of aspiration. 
But there are no hopeless reprobates in 
God’s family. His election is universal, 
and in the fulness of time we all rejoice 
therein, though how svon or how late we 
ourselves have to choose. Doomed to be 
80 saved as we are, and already saved in 


the Everlasting Now of the Divine Mind, 


the accomplishment of our doom is of an 
‘uncertain date. But in this world, and 
in every world, with men on earth, or in 


heaven, or in hell, the ideal end set before. 


us is the attainment of perfect excellence 


of character, and the supreme moral law: 


is obedience to the will of God. As the 
Father commands us, so we ought to do. 


From the gift looking to the Giver, 
_ And from the cistern to the river, 
And from the finite to infinity, 
And from man’s dust to God’s divinity. 


The Permanent and Transient in 
Religion (1878). 
The religious ideas quicken healthy 
human energies; they consecrate life, and 
they warrant belief in the ultimate 


-vietory of labours for righteousness. 


God is on the side of equity, and the ideal 
‘dreams of the best men. And if the 
belief that we are working on the same 


lines of action which have been made 


glorious by heroes and _ benefactors 
strengthens us, much more are we 


strengthened by the belief that we are 
working on the same lines as God. If the 
consequences to-morrow of evil-doing to- 
day warn us against sin, and the conse- 
quences of righteousness help to keep us 


_the first atheist.” 


repel and righteousness draw. when 
their consequences last not only 
for days and years, but for ever. The 
powers of the world to come enrich 
Utilitarianism with motives before which 
its calculations of pleasures and pains 
dwindle away into nothing. And more 
and better than that. Immortality is an 
impetus to endless hope. It confers pre- 
ciousness on the soul, and secures a 
harvest-time for our seeds. It interprets 
the long discipline of humanity, and fore- 
tells the harmonious consummation of all 
in God. Now and then in the might of 
religious ideas men have gone forth to 
combat, and the memory of their deeds is 


our inspiration to seek a’ like renown. 


God was the guarantee of Mazzini’s faith 
in progress. “A tyrant,” he said, “was 
Religion implies the 
reverent treatment of all men; and be- 
cause they are the potential images of 
God, it guards their rights and braces 
them for their duties with a sacred zeal. 
Morality aims at the same end; but 
religion, amoug other things, is morality 
coloured by emotion, and lasts longer, and 
is stronger while it lasts. Apart from 


theological notions concerning Christ, the 


spirit of life in him would silence the din 
of war, and arbitrate between labour and 
capital, and make a family of helpful 
‘brethren. More practical Christianity 
‘means more justice, more joy, more of a 
‘life worth living, and more also of the 
“ golden exhalations of the dawn,” and a 
return of young enthusiasm for the true, 
the beautiful, and the good. 


Matthew Arnold as a Religious Teacher 
(1878) 


There is, as Mr. Arnold is never tired of 


telling us, and as he has explained with 


admirable force and ingenuity, a lower and 
a higher self in man. Roughly speaking, 
the apostle Paul means these when he 
talks of the spiritual and carnal natures, 
and the dogma of total depravity is 
founded on a. misconception of his 
language. When we yield to the lower 
self, we blunder and sin and struggle 
against the constitution of things—we 
work for transitory and narrow ends where 
we cannot succeed, and where if we could 
success would be disaster and ruin, and 
regretted as soon as gained when once our 
eyes are opened to our true state. When 
we yield to the higher self, we are one with 
reason, with the permanent soul, with the 
‘« Eternal Power not ourselves that makes 
for righteousness,” and we work on divine 
planes, and produce harmonious, enduring, 
and blessed results. Now between these 
two selfs a constant conflict goes on, and 
the soul is a battle-field, and the soul is 
also both the combatants. It is a mystery. 
Be it so. We are conscious that it is a 
fact. The conflict is the process of evolu- 
tion, and the gradual emerging of the 
higher over the lower. It has gone on 
throughout Mr. Arnold’s whole career, as 
it goes oO in every man, and it is not yet 
ended. We may trace it in the poems. 
baptised with the spirit and with fire, yet 
passionately eschewing action; in the 
controversy with Bishop Colenso, replete 
with far-reaching heresies of his own, yet 
condemning smaller heresies; and in 
“ Culture and Anarchy,” and his various 


realising the ideal he believes in to an ever- 
lasting to-morrow. And this is why by 
turns he charms and repels us. But the 
higher self has steadily gained power, and 
asserted its supremacy. He professes to 
regard his recent religious activity as a fall. 
It was a new birth. The destiny that 
mastered him made him speak plainly. 


“Literature and Dogma” lacks the 
acute spiritual analysis displayed in Pro- 
fessor Newman’s pure Theistic books. It 
has not the burning piety and broad grasp 
and picturesque style of Theodore Parker’s 
“Discourse on Matters pertaining to 
Religion,” and there are in it only com- 
paratively faint gleams of that all-suffu- 
sing light of poetry and philosophy which 
makes Dr. Martineau’s writings at once 
consolatory, inspiring, and illuminating. 
Most of its true statements we have been 
long familiar with, and most of its few new 
statements are of doubtful accuracy. Its 
main demerit is, that Mr. Arnold per- 
sistently takes a part for the whole,tand 
gets at the supposed,fundamental idea of 
Hebrew religion by ignoring or mis- 
interpreting such facts as do not suit his 
purpose. And its main merit, which is 
superlative and rare, is, that he brings a 
fresh and strong lay mind to the study of 
questions which have been too much con- 
fined to professional theologians, and 
according to his title lets the literary 
spirit breathe freely and creatively abroad. 
The merit and demerit might both be 
guessed in advance. The influence of 
Laleham, of Rugby, and of Oxford, not- 
withstanding their parade of freedom and 
width, were narrow; and the catholi- 
city of nature, and intercourse with 
manifold historical variations of character, 
could not entirely counteract them. It is 
the peculiarity of the Established Church 
to dwarf the ideal of nationality down to 
its own level. Mr. Arnold has struggled 
manfully, and breathed the air of general 
life ; but early recollections surge up in his 
mind, and then he forgets the wide world 
for the sake of the ecclesiastical nook 
where he was born. And hence the union 
of contradictions in which he glories, and 
also the two very different characteristics 
of “ Literature and Dogma.”’ The demerit 
is the old ecclesiastical arbitrariness 
obstinately refusing to die, and the merit 
is the genius of literature proclaiming 
boundless development. 


The Evolution of Morality (1879). 

We frankly accept the hypothesis, for it 
is yet no more, of Hvolution. It is a 
Theistic hypcthesis, and neither theology 
as a science nor religion as life suffers 
from it at all.. God remains the Alpha 
and Omega. Applied to morality, it is full 
of inspiration. ‘The divine idea was in 
man, and man had a yearning after God 
which ultimately shaped itself into an 
idea of Him from the beginning, from the 
time that man was man. The sense of 
right implicitly contained the sense of 
duty. Both flourished under family and 
tribal institutions. Brotherhoods and 
fraternal associations secured for them an 
extended area of activity. Religion 
strengthened and sanctioned right con- 
duct with the approbation of invisible 
powers, and with everlasting consequences 
following upon the actions done here. Evo- 
lution does not, perhaps, paint portraits 
of our ancestors that we should care to 
hang among our family pictures. People 
who would be glad enough to acknowledge 
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descent from Robinson Crusve, would in- 
dignantly disclaim the remotest connec- 
tion with man Friday. But the theory 
of development from a primitive savagery 
akin to man Friday’s, is more hopeful 
than the theory of a fall from perfection 
to start with, and slow upward struggles, 
only partially successful, afterward. We 
begin low, yet with a descent from God, 
and in less than Adam to grow into more 
than Adam, and we proceed to the man 
who is to be. 


LITERATURE. 


CHRISTIAN TEACHINGS.* 


“Aw altogether admirable guide; as 
wise in what it omits as in what it 
asserts.” So writes Dr. Clifford in his 
note introducing this little book to the 
English public. “ It supplies most, if not 
all, that is essential for the earlier stages, 
and generally avoids everything that is 
controversial. It isa living book, charged 
with a living message expressed in the 
current speech of the day. The emphasis 
is on conduct and character. The aim is 
always practical, rather than theoretic, 
and the spirit that pervades it is that of 
Christ.” 

Dr. Mutch, we gather from one or two 
references in the course of his work, is an 
American Congregational or Baptist 
minister. Deeply impressed with the im- 
portance of the religious instruction of 
the young, he has clearly given much 
thought to the working out of a whole- 
some and truly helpful course of lessons ; 
the substance of these pages, in his own 
use, has stood the test of practical ex- 
perience, and the lessons are now pub- 
lished, in the hope that they may be useful 
to others also. It is a hope which we are 
confident will be very amply realised, for 
Dr. Clifford’s commendation seems to us 
fully deserved. 

In not quite sixty pages there are 
twenty-five lessons, divided into sections, 
in which the chief statements are followed 
by fuller explanation in smaller type, with 
biblical references, each lesson being 
followed by questions. The book is there- 
fore not a catechism, but a scheme of 
instruction, on which the teacher’s fuller 
interpretation and illustration can be 
based. The ground covered will be best 
seen from the list of lessons, which is as 
follows:—About God, about Man, the 
Need of a Saviour, the Saviour, the Spirit 
of God, about Living Together, Living 
Together Well, the Kingdom of God, the 
Gospel, the Life Eternal, being a Christian, 
Conduct, Habits, Character, Personal In- 
fluence, a Christian Church, Creeds and 
Covenants, Christian Observances, Wor- 
ship, Church Membership, Christian 
Nurture, Christian Work, Charity, Mis- 
sions, Days and Seasons. 

The exposition of practical religion, 
beginning with the simplest duties, and 
rising to worship and the special duties of 
Church membership appears to us most 
admirable; and no less so the manner in 
which later dogmatic statements are 
avoided, and the instruction in regard to 
God and Christ is kept to the lines of New 
Testament teaching, in such a way that 
the young people will be brought to the 


“Christian Teachings arranged for Convenient 
Use in the Instruction of the Young,” by William 
James Mutch, Ph.D., with Introduction by John 
Clifford, D.D, James Clarke and Co, 64. 


apprehension of essential spiritual facts, 
without being puzzled by any Trinitarian 
formule. Unitarians will find that they 
cou'd not use all the lessons as they stand, 
as some of the statements would have to 
be modified in the light of their interpre- 
tation of the New Testament; but by 
far the greater part of the book could be 
unreservedly and most gratefully used by 
any earnest disciple of the Master. 

Thus in the section on “ The Need of a 
Saviour,” the third paragraph runs :-— 


People need one like Jesus Christ sent 
from God to show them how much the Father 
loves them, how ready he is to forgive them, 
and how hard he tries to save them.  ‘‘ For 
God so loved the world, that he gave his 
only begotten Son, that whosoever believeth 
on him should not perish, but have eternal 
life ’’ (John iii. 16). 

It is not easy to know these things of 
God, unless such a one as He shall show 
them tous. But at a great cost God tries 
to make them known to us. It is far easier 
for one when he knows these things to come 
to Him and to seek the better life. 


And the concluding paragraphs of the 
lesson are as follows :— 


5. We need one who can stand with us 
like an elder brother, and help us to bear 
the sin of the past and the testing of tho 
present. 

We cannot save ourselves. We cannot 
long stand alone. The burden of evil in us 
and about us is too great for that. In one 
way or another sin always brings grief and 
woe. We need help not only from each 
other, but from God, who is greater than all 
others, for all sin is against Him. It is in 
Him that we live, and we cannot afford to 
turn away from Him. 

6. We need one who can bring us in our 
weariness to the heavenly Father, asa good 
shepherd carries the lambs in his arms to 
the fold. 

Although we are lacking strength and 
wisdom and courage, we may still have faith 
in One whom the Father sends to bring us ; 
for without that help we cannot come to 
hin. 

Our extracts are printed in one type, 
but it must be understood that in each 
paragraph the first sentence is the chief 
statement, printed in the book in large 
type, and what follows is explanation, 
printed in smaller type. 

A further. lesson on ‘‘The Saviour” 
concludes thus :— 


6. He was crucified by those who hated 
him. He rose from the dead and by his life, 
death, and resurrection brought to light 
the way by which we may also rise and be 
with the Father. 

He is our Saviour, and we worship and 
honour him as such. We have no other. 
Our hope of eternal life is in him (John vi. 
39, 40, 44). 

The whole lesson on “The Spirit of 
God” is Biblical in the best sense, and 
without any Trinitarian implication. One 
may accept every statement, and earnestly 
insist upon it, remembering that our 
heavenly Father is the eternal ever-present 
Spirit and Sustainer of our life. 

Not less admirable is the lesson on 
“ Being a Christian,” of which we are 
inclined to reprint the whole; but we must 
be content to give the first and third 
paragraphs. 


1. Being a Christian means being a 
follower of Christ, or thinking, feeling, and 
acting in a Christlike way, having been. 
born of the Spirit. 

It means nore than belonging to a family 
or class of people who are called Christians. 
One may have Christian people all about 
him and still not be a Christian himself. It 
is a thing which must take place in his own 


life and cbaracter, making it like that of 
Christ. 

3. When one has seen the worse life in 
its true light, the next stepis to overcome 
it, and to clear away what is sinful and 
unlike the Christ-life. Here also he needs 
divine help. 

There are evil desires and passions to be 
subdued, and thoughts and feelings to be 
corrected, because they are contrary to the 
Spirit of Christ. There are acts and habits 
of conduct which must be brought under 
Christ’s law of love. Who is sufficient for 
these things? (2 Cor. ii.16; xii. 9). God 
freely forgives those who turn away from 
sin and give to Christ their trust and love 
and obedience, and He helps them to put 
away every evil thing. 

In the lesson on “Character,” Dr. 
Mutch says: “Itis by one’s character that 
his real worth is measured both in the 
world and in the Kingdom of God. 3. “A 
right character can be secured only by 
making the heart right, that is, by correct- 
ing all the inner man.” 4. ‘One’s inner 
life is corrected or converted by the 
Christ-life coming in and taking posses- 
sion. By this means what is selfish and 
unworthy gives place to what is good.” . 
5. “ The formation of a right character is 
a process of growth in the moral nature, 
and cannot be done at once, or by any 
outward word or act.” 6. “The chief, 
danger is that one may be satisfied with a 
fair appearance, which is like the outward 
life of others, when the inner life is not 
entirely obedient to the law of love.”’ 

These are the chief statements of the 
lesson without the further explanation, 
and this lesson is followed by that on 
“Personal Influence,’ which concludes 
with the statement that the best safeguard 
against the dangers of weakness and evil 
tendency is “ to place one’s self under the 
influence of strong and noble persons, the 
best. of whom is Christ.” 

Another bit of practical wisdom is in 
the section on “Charity.” “The best 
charity of all. is that which looks ahead 
and prevents the need of help.” 

In thus quoting largely from Dr 
Mutch’s pages we have thought that we 
should best attain our purpose of calling 
attention to his most helpful little book. 
It is capable of rendering great service to 
thoughtful young people, especially when 
used by a good teacher; and it might also. 
be most profitably used in reading circles, 
offering guidance and abundant material 
for-the sympathetic discussion of the 
great questions of religious life and 
character. 

In conclusion we commend the following 
paragraphs from the lesson on “Church 
Membership” to the consideration of our 
readers :— 

5. All the duties and obligations which 
rest upon a Christian and a member of the 
church would still rest upon him in some 
form, if he did not belong to the church or 
profess Christianity. 

Our neighbours and our heavenly Father 
have aright toa full and faithful Christian 
service fromus. In the yows of Christianity 
we promise to render what is due as best we 
can, God helping us. To refuse the promise 
does not relieve us of the duty. 

6. One important reason for membership 
in the church is the help it affords to one 
who desires to grow into a more perfect 
Christian character. 

Therefore it is not to be supposed that 
entering the church marks in any sense the 
completion of Christian character, but 
rather does it show that the growth is well 
begun, and has good hope of continuing. 
Nor may one say that he is not good enough 
to belong to the church, for itis by the help 
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of the church and of Christ that he can 
become fit for the kingdom of God, and 
if he were already fit there would be no 
need for the church, 


a 


PRESENT DAY PAPERS.* 


_ WE have more than once called atten- 
tion to this “Monthly Review for the dis- 
cussion of modern thought and its 
application to Christian faith and prac- 
tice.” True to its motto, taken from 
Whittier, “And all the windows of my 
heart I open to the day,” it continues to be 
a welcome visitor which we look for with 
growing interest every month. The April 
number opens with an article by the 
Editor, entitled ‘‘ The Appeal of Religion 
to the Heart,” which, while fearlessly 
welcoming a salutary criticism of the 
Bible, to rescue it from “the puerilities of 
ungoverned exegesis,” adds a reminder 
that criticism is not the end :— 


Still, it is true that a man may swear by 
two Isaiahs, and in his anxiety to hunt down 
the editorial army which has swallowed up 
Moses, may colour his Pentateuch till it 
shames the coat of Joseph, and yet be far 
from the Kingdom of God. 

Do not let us forget that the Bible is 
something more thana literature. Weshall 
not discover Christ by discussing him and 
his sayings as we would tho plays of 
Shakespeare, nor shall we find rest for our 
weary feet in the fact that Jobis a dramatic 
character and not a real man. Love alone 
can make our Biblical criticism the con- 
structive force which it is destined to be— 
has indeed in part become. 

But not even Biblical criticism, however 
serious, can discover Christ. To discover 
Christ is to wrestle in spirit with powers 
that no mere historical knowledge, still less 
a passing emotionalism, can overcome. 
There are, as St. Bernard has said, three 
kinds of love—the sweet, the wise, the 
strong. The first is as a gilded image of 
wood, the second as a gilded image of 

silver, the third as an image of pure gold. 
We must desire and cherish the strong 
love which is pure gold, which will not 
be denied, though no ecstativ thrill runs 
through us, which will not rest content 
with history or literature, or with sensuous 
imagery, but strives in active service and 

_ in prayerful contemplation to realise the 
glory of the living Christ within. 

The second article on “The Father- 
hood of God,” by Miss May Kendall, is 
full of searching thought and the truest 
spirit of religion. There is nothing 
superficial in this doctrine of the Father- 
hood. Jt is rich in comfort for the 

_ heavy-laden, and penetrates into the 
depths of spiritual experience. We 
will not attempt to summarise, but 
will give two passages, typical of the 
- beauty and power of the whole :— 

‘¢ The steps of a good man are ordered by 
the Lord.’’ What of the sinner? Why, 
there is not one step of all his erring way 
that God has not beset with shame, and 
guilt, and punishment. Sinners and saints 
alike choose God. But we may choose God 
as love and fortitude, joy at the heart of 
pain, contentment at the heart of strenuous 


— toil, peace at the heart of sacrifice—or we 


may choose Him as the ceaseless, dim regret 
that comes to the most hardened—the con- 
sciousness that we may stifle, but cannot 
kill off spiritual treachery—the haunting 
sense of an immeasurable loss, that turns 
al! earthly gain to ashes and to dust. Even 
the sins that seem to retard us most are sins 
that will not let us rest until we rest in 
God. 


* “Present Day Papers.” Vol. IV. Edited by 
“ J. Wilhelm Rowntree. Headley Bros., 14, Bishops- 
gate Without, E.C. 6d, net, monthly. . 


This second passage touches on a 
thought which burdens many hearts in the 
present time :— 


Even blind, dull, and almost hopeless 
labour, if faithfully performed, brings men 
nearer God, because it allies them with a 
principle of the Eternal Life. The thought 
is worth while, in confronting the great 
struggle for existence as it is waged to-day. 
There are jmyriads of men and women out 
of whose lives the joy, the passion, the 
individuality, are crushed by unremitting 
toil for a bare pittance. ... We vaguely 
regard them as necessary, as God’s forlorn 
hope whose bodies fill the trenches over 
which we pass serenely to a higher life of 
intellectual, moral, and religious dissipa- 
tion. But it may well be that the 
forlorn hope of men isin God’s sight a con- 
quering army. Unrewarded, uncomforted, 
bitterly sinned against, and often sinning, 
sometimes forgetting God, and uncon- 
scious that they are not forgotten by Him 
—yet they have toiled for one another, and 
shared the long bleak vigil of hardship and 
pain, and they have endured to the end. As 
for those of us who dare to scorn them 
from a vantage ground of cultured ease 
and indifference, and selfishness—what are 
we but mere camp-followers, after all ? 


Continuing his series of social studies, 


Mr. H. B. Binns writes on ‘“ Ancient 

Egypt” with notice of | Simcox’s 

“ Primitive Civilisation.” 
————E—EEEE 


SHORT NOTICHS. - 

The Literary Year-Book and Bookman’s 
Directory, 1901, edited by Herbert Morrah, 
is full of interest and of useful informa- 
tion. The frontispiece this year is a good 
portrait of the late Bishop of London. 
The main features of the book, with its 
directory of authors, of artists, of pub- 
lishers and booksellers, &c., are now well 
known. The section which contains a 
selection of reviews of notable books pub- 
lished during the year is new and amusing, 
if not particularly valuable. Of one book 
by a popular writer, the following review 
notes are given :—The Hdinburgh Review : 
“‘ Her work is entirely undeserving of any 
consideration.”  Interature: “One can 
hardly ignore a work of which 100,000 
copies have been sold in publication.” 
The Academy: “It is ridiculous, but it is 
alive. And if you have no sense of the 
ridiculous, you may well regard it as an 
impressive and magisterial work.” It 
would be worth the while of a novice to 
buy the Year-book, if it were only to 
learn how to correct a printer’s proof. 
(George Allen. 3s. 6d. net.) 

Unper the somewhat fanciful title of 
Architects of English Interature, Mr. R. 
Farquharson Sharp has brought together 
a series of twenty-four sketches of the 
lives of celebrated writers, from Shake- 
speare to Tennyson. It would be easy 
but useless to complain of the selection 
he has made; the reader, who would 
probably have his own preferences, will 
at any rate find here most of those who 
are regarded as the great men of our 
literature. The volume, while giving a 
series of pleasantly written essays, does 
not pretend to furnish new estimates of 
the men or their writings; its chief 
use consists in bringing together a 
considerable _ number of _ biographi- 
cal data; its chief interest consists in 
the reproduction (often unfortunately 
reduced) of facsimile autographs issued 
by the British Museum authorities. 
The work is generally done with care, and 
a volume well suited for presenting to 
intelligent young persons is the result. 


Macaulay’s “‘ Schoolboy ” will not be mis- 
led by occasional slips like Spencer for 
Spenser (p. 157), and Wharton for Warton 
(p. 102). We have always been under 
the impression that. Oliver Goldsmith’s 
grave was not, as the author says, “in the 
Temple Church,” but in that nook of 
ground north of the church where the 
stone bearing his name now lies. Some 
good Templar may be able to reassure us, 
(Sonnenschein. Price 5s.) 


YUKICHI FUKUZAWA. 

A GREAT man, a great soul, has just 
passed away from the earth ; truly one of 
Wise Men of the East. As the Magi of 
old followed the star and bowed at the 
manger-cradle of a new era, so did this 
sage see the star of his country rising 
luridly amidst clouds of doubt and distress, 
and, following it, beheld the birth of a 
modern Japan, destined to play a great 
part in the future story of the world. But 
not only did he witness its birth. No 
man did more than, or as much as he, to 
nurture and train the babe of promise, and 
now that he has gone, Japan has lost one 
of its greatest servants and its noblest 
ornaments. 

I fear that few who may read these 
lines have ever even heard of Mr. 
Fukuzawa, unless they may have scanned, 
years ago, such letters of mine as THE 
InQurirER was good enough to insert. 

I count it one of the honours and 
privileges of my uneventful life to have 
known Mr. Fukuzawa personally, to have 
partaken of his hospitalities, to have been 
accorded the honorary dignity of ranking 
as an employé in his college, and of having 
received from him the graceful parting 
gifts customary in Japan, and his presence 
to bid me farewell at the railway station 
when I left his fascinating country. 

Knowing, as I partly did, what a large 
place he filled in the affection and 
reverence of his people, from the Emperor 
himself down to the poorest and humblest, 
it was still hard to realise it in his 
presence. The perfect simplicity of his 
aspect, his manners, his mode of life; the 
gentle and cordial smile; the exquisite 
courtesy which never failed for a moment ; 
all these things made one forget that here 
was a man whose word could, as it had 
once done, unseat Ministries, and whose 
influence was the best leaven in the 
national life. In the seething turmoil of 
politics, in the readjustments of old 
methods to modern demands, in the 
assimilation of the results of Western 
science and philosophy, Western com- 
merce and civilisation, he was a higher 
conscience, a living inspiration, a guiding 
intellect. Refusing external honours, title, 
office, and other coveted prizes, he re- 
mained the Great Commoner to the end. 
In his vast school and university, the 
Keiogijiku, he personally influenced and 
moulded thousands of the young men of 
Japan, creating in them the same sense of 
attachment and loyalty as did Dr. Arnold 
in the hearts of Rugby boys. By his news- 
paper, the Jiji Shimpo, he educated his 
fellow-countrymen to a wonderful extent, 
shaping the new national life as no other 
man could have done. His passion for 
high morality, almost making ethics a 
religion by his fervour, was a savour of 
godliness amidst much that was corrupt 
and degrading in the older Japan. 

When, along with Mr. and Mrs, Knapp, 
Mr. MacCauley and others of our little 
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Unitarian band, I partook of Mr. 
Fukuzawa’s hospitality, he seemed to cast 
aside his greatness and his many cares, 
and was almost boyish in his cheeriness. 
He showed us how a Samurai (a knight) 
wielded the great two-handed sword, 
making us shudder atthe deadly sweep of 
it. Disapproving, as he did, of the 
dangerous vocation of the Geisha girls, he 


led us, after a sumptuous banquet, into a | 


room with a raised platform, where his 
charming daughters played, sang, and 
danced for our entertainment, we recipro- 
cating with English songs and college 
choruses. 

Honestly owning that he was an outsider 
as regarded religious verities, he was 
altogether favourable to our Unitarian 
propaganda, because he saw that it was 
ethical in its principles and results; and 
he openly said that he would be glad if 
we could convert all his. students to our 
faith. In every way he gave us his 
countenance and goodwill, and his friend- 
ship undoubtedly gave a prestige to our 
efforts which nothing else could have done. 

And now he has left the Japan he so 
loved to work out its future without his 
personal presence. His word and wisdom 
will long remain to guide and help, and 
his name will be held in honour and 
reverence by generations yet unborn. 

The great need of England to-day is 
men such as he. Our poverty of com- 
manding personalities is our direst danger, 
When and whence our next leader is to 
come is the question we all ask. Time 
only can show. H. W, Hawxes. 


PROFESSOR AUGUSTE SABATIER. 


“Tn Sorbonne, at eight o’clock in the 
morning, to hear Sabatier lecture on the 
Acts of the Apostles.” If I could only 
find my note-books or diary I fancy I 


should find some such note jotted down, 


in the year of that Paris Exhibition that 
celebrated the centenary of the French 
Revolution, now some twelve years ago. I 
am afraid it was some vague medieval 
thoughts of St. Louis and his Confessor 
Robert de Sorbon, and of his hostel 
founded in 1253 for “‘ poor students and 
their teachers,” that acted as a dim instinct 
to lead me to choose Paris as the place 
where I might complete the last stages of 
my theological education. Iscarcely gave 
a thought to Richelieu and his later build- 
ing of 1629, and was amazed when I saw 
the grand brand-new Sorbonne rising to 
completion in that very year 1889, entirely 
dwarting Richelieu’s Sorbonne. I never 
dreamt that the little class-rooms, like 
cells some of them, were used at times by 
the ‘poor students and their teachers ” of 
the Protestant Faculty of Theology, whose 
own humble abode was in the Boulevard 
Arago, 83. I also had a vague idea that 
the Collége de France would meet all my 
more modern longings, for I knew that its 
motto was omnia docet. Dante stood 
diminutive and black at the entrance, and 
Champollion all glorious within, white and 
colossal. The last conversation I had with 
Dr. Martineau, which was begun by his 
asking me what I was going to do in 
Paris, helped to scatter some of my 
medieval vagueness, and gave .me some 
definite object to make for and a plan to 
follow. I was advised to find out the Seat 
of the Protestant Faculty of Theology, 
and inquire for its Principal, Professor 
Ménégoz (in those days Professor Lich- 
tenberger was the Dean, I believe). 


Under the shadow of this mighty 
name, and without a letter of introduc- 
tion (for Ménégoz was not known to Dr. 
Martineau except by his writings), I 
found myself at last a kind of semi-demi 
student in that Faculty, where at that 
time there were some twenty-three 
students, mostly poor, Then I began to 
realise the Alsatian nature of the place. 
I. went. to hear Ménégoz preach in 
German, and only lecture in’ French. 
Then I began to. discover that Montauban 
was the hub of: the Protestant universe, 
and that many of the French students 
seemed to consider Paris as rather a place 
of exile. It was owing to my acquaintance 
with a non-Parisian student, a M. Charles 
Brognard, that I not only always thought 
of Montauban with increasing reverence, 
but began to look upon Sabatier as the 
real soul of the Faculty. {twas at one of 
my very pleasant séances in Brognard’s 
little cell-like room—where I edified him 
with the Cawseries de lundi, and he 
edified me with Dickens or Thackeray, 
and when we must have been mutually, 
and especially phonetically, interesting to 
each other—that I learnt that the proper 
thing to do was to go and hear Sabatier 
lecture at the Sorbonne at eight o’clock in 
the morning—Thursdays and Saturdays, 
I think. 

Most exceptional things and persons, in 
the jargon of the students of that time, 
were either magistral or colossal. But I 
think Sabatier was too great, too good, 
and too much really loved to be go easily 
described. And how can one describe a 
man who holds you (as Sabatier held his 
students) by sheer torce of mind and 
heart. He was dark-haired, rather large, 
somewhat rotund, with a face that seemed 


placid—almost severe—by mere continuity | 


of thought, not emotional at _ all, 
apparently. But why attempt a descrip- 
tion ? We all know the beautiful face of 
Helen of Troy, simply because it passed 
the power of even Homeric description to 
portray. Buta face that could make the 
hearts of old men beat freshly as a 
youth’s was painted by that very remark 
that flash from the light of genius, the 
truest photography of all. And so aman 
that can make the cloyed hears of a 
student beat freshly and welcome the 
limpid springs of knowledge needs no pen 
or brush to. describe him—he is the born 
teacher, the born master. And my little 
romance of Sorbonna was not all an illu- 
sion. Robert de Sorbon, up from that 
village, a “French peasant,” too, some- 
what I opine, and his hostel and his poor 
students and their teachers, and their 
rising betimes—was there not here a 
miniature replica of all that in Sabatier, 
a ‘(French peasant,” taking refinement 
like a diamond, his poor enthusiastic 
students, in a low-roofed unremarkable 
classroom, in Sorbonne, so early in the 
morning. 

I saw Sabatier at apublic examination of 
students, and at a students’ soirée, and 
also, I think, once at least with his con- 
fréres, Vignié, Vaucher, and Ménégoz, 
when the students preached to each other 
and to the professors—always a dismal 
performance, but as necessary, perhaps, 
as corks in a swimming bath. But 
Bossuets in embryo are not pretty things, 
though Alma Mater bears them and bears 
with them. In these more hardened days 
of our weary virtue, one learns to regret 
the too much virtue of our youth, the 
modesty that made one fear to speak to 
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such a man as Sabatier, and the false 
modesty that blushed to address him in 
the shreds and patches of a language that 
is nothing if not elegant. Yet had I 
trusted the urbanity of Charles Brognard 
I might have enjoyed some causeries de 
lundi not ouly with that lovable feilow, 
but with Sabatier whom he loved so 
much. Ags it was, my courage only ex- 
tended far enough to bore patient Pro- 
fessor Ménégoz, the theologian, or rather 
the saint, and vivacious Professor Louis 
Marillier, the philosopher. And when my 
French was a little better and even con- 
valescent, as Ménégoz told me with a 
seraphic smile, and I could understand 
Browning’s lines— : 
Oh! the little more and how much it is, © 
And the little less and what worlds away! 
I was, alas! on the point of leaving Paris, 
that miliew si vaste, and la belle France, 
and the man I ought to have known most 
I knew too little. Many are the pleasant 
memories from that most acceptable year, 
to me an annus mirabilis, but none more 
pleasant than the memory of those fresh, 
quiet, austere mornings with Sabatier in 
Sorbonne. EK. L. H. Toomas. 


OBITUARY. 


———— od 


THE LATE MRS. T. CHATFHILD 
- CLARKE. 


_ An impressive funeral service was held 
at Essex Church, Kensington, on Friday 
morning, the 19th inst., over the remains 
of the late Mrs. T. Chatfeild Clarke. The 
Rev. F. K. Freeston, who conducted the 
service, delivered a touching and sympa- 
thetic address, in which he spoke of the 
deceased lady’s early connection with the 
Carter-lane Mission, the simple goodness 
of her life, and the affection for home and 
family. The three following hymns were 
tendered by the choir: — “O Lord, how 
happy should we be,” ‘‘ When the day of 
toil is done,” and “ Now the labourer’s 
task is o’er.”” The chief mourners were 
her six sons, two daughters-in-law, and 
her two eldest grandchildren. There was 
a large congregation present, amongst 
whom we noticed Mr. and Mrs. F. Neitle- 
fold, Mrs. E. J. Nettlefold (of Birming- 
ham), Mrs. J. H. Nettlefold, Mr. Edward 
Nettlefold, Mr. and Mrs. Oswald Nettle- 
fold, Dr. and Mrs. Wyman, Mrs. Rooke, 
Mr. Milliken, Mr. Charles Steer, Mr. 
Arnold Steer, Mr. J. T. Preston, Mr. 
Stanton W. Preston, Mr. Alfred Preston, 
Miss Preston, Mr. and Mrs. Percy 
Preston, Miss Chamberlain, Mrs. Alfred 
Lawrence and the Misses Lawrence, Mr. 
and Mrs. David Ainsworth, Mr. and Mrs. 
Sidney Martineau, Mr. I. S. Lister, the 
Rev. W. Copeland Bowie, Lady Carbutt, 
Mr. and Mrs. H. Doughty Browne, Mr. 
Edward Bromley, Mr. J. G. Pinnock, and 
Mr. and Mrs. Julian Hill.’ The interment 
afterwards took place at Highgate, Mr. 
Freeston reading the committal prayers 


‘at the graveside, ; 


eee 
MR. H. W. MEADE-KING. i 
A MEMORIAL notice of Mr. H. W. 
Meade-King, of Liverpool, which we had 
hoped to publish this week, has not 
reached us in time for the present issue. 
Mr. Meade-King, who was in his eighty- 
fifth year, died at his residence in Sand- 
field Park, on April 17. “The funeral 
service, after cremation, was on Tuesday, 
‘ - , re Eee] ‘ 
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at the Ancient Chapel of Toxteth. It was 


conducted by the Rev. R. A. Armstrong, 
and was very largely attended. 


_ THE INWARD LIFE. 
From the “ Psalms and Intanies” of Row- 
land Williams. 

Lorp, who art gracious to them that 
wait on Thee, be our arm of strength every 
morning, 

Blessed art Thou, who givest labour 


and rest, our salvation also in time of 


trouble. 

Grant us day by day quietness and 
peace, while we follow those already called 
to their rest. 


Increase and multiply upon us Thy 
graces: to our faith add virtue, and to our 
knowledge charity. 

With charity make perfect patience, and 
with patience strength, and peace towards 
God and man; 

That we forget not the Giver of our 
health, but give diligence to make our 
calling sure ; 

That we abounds in all works of sincerity, 
and hold fast the anchor of our salvation. 


As our fathers who trusted in Thee were 
holpen and not confounded, so in the need 
of the times that are, and shall be, be 
Thou our hope, and that of all genera- 
tions. 

Lighten with freedom the dark places 
of the nations, and give peace and godli- 
ness to the world. 

As the round earth is balanced by the 
counsel of Thy wisdom, so in Thy truth 
let our minds be established. 

God who by His power upholds, by His 
wisdom enlighten, and by His living 
breathing give us love. 

Guard all our bodies and our souls; 
with senses healthful and sound, and with 
actions holy. 


oO everlasting Teacher of mankind, from 
Thee come the workers of good for ever. 


_. Thine are the revivers of godliness in 


the world, and the sowers of winged seeds 
of truth. 

Thine, O Lord, is the great company of 
our ancestors, the sacred truth-tellers, and 
glorious patriots. 

All makers of story and song, and the 
masters of harmony are Thine, and the 
pure sufferers for godliness. 

Whoever have vanquished evil, and in 
faith and hope gone through labour for 
right. 

_ Glory to Thee, Lord, for Thy Spirit in 
them; and in their spirit let us praise 
Thee. 

Thou Lover of the holy and upright in 
the east and the west, let us love Thee with 
unity of mind. 
~ Shall not all nations, each in their 
tongue and home, because Thy judg- 
ments are known, praise the living God? 

For the Lord God Omnipotent reigneth 
now as of old: let us rejoice because He 
dwells among men. 

“The humble and meek shall be His 


| people, from whose eyes He shall wipe all 


tears away. 
There shall be no more fear of pain at 
His hand; neither strife nor crying 


over prayers ; for the evil things pass 
away. - 

Lord, perfect thy work in us, and 
for us: and let us aye as oo of the 
eee Ps : 


'grew soft and gentle. 


THE CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 
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AMPHION——-THE STORY OF A WALI 
BUILDER, 


You have heard of the ancient Greeks 
who were so wise, so brave, so beautiful 
that we stiJl go to their writings to get 
wisdom, to the stories of their heroes to 
get courage, and to their marble images to 
see how comely God has made the “body 
and face of man. 

In their times people did not live safely 
in towns or out in the country and come 
and go as they liked quite as we do. 
Every city was walled in, and one city 
often fought against another, and people 
had to take care to be home before night- 
fall when the gates were closed, lest they 
should be caught by their enemies. One 
of these cities, famous for its brave men, 
was called Thebes. 

Now, in the early days of the place, it 
is said there was a man named Amphion, 
who was a marvellous musician. He had 
a lyre, a kind of small harp, and so 
sweetly did he play on its strings, and sing 
to it with his voice, that men said he must 
be a child of one of the gods, and had 
learned from them the music of Heaven. 
Birds fluttered down when they heard the 
notes, and gathered in the branches of the 
trees over the player’s head. He was 
safe from the attacks of wild beasts in the 
forest. He needed no weapon. but his 
lyre, at the magic notes of which their 
fury was spell-bound. They fawned at 
the feet of Amphion, and their fierce eyes 
But something 
more wonderful still happened. 

The houses of Thebes being unprotected 
the people were preparing with immense 
labour to build a great city wall. They 
quarried huge stones out of the moun- 
tains, and dragged them down toward 
their dwellings. 

One day while the Thebans were thus 
hard at work Amphion came down the 
hill-side playiag his lyre. Then his 
fellows called out to him and chid him for 
idly amusing himself while they were 
sweating and toiling. Amphion stood 
still; the colour rose to his cheeks and he 
began to play and sing as they had never 
heard him do before. And lo! the great 
masses of rock rose silently and slid into 
their places one above another. Day by 
day the music-mason returned; day by 
day to the strains of his lyre the walls 
grew loftier and longer this way and. that 
until all the city was ; engirdled. 

Was there never sucha musician? Yes, 
and there may be again. You may be 
Amphion. 

Amphion’s lyre was his own heart. A 
heart not a harp. You have one like it. 
If you play it so as to draw out its’ sweet 
harmonies of love and trust you can ‘“‘ move 
mountains” as Jesus said—mountains of 
difficulty and misunderstanding, mountains 
of fear and trouble. You can build round 
your life, too, walls of friendship and faith- 
fulness stronger even than stone. That is 
what Amphion did. He played the lyre 
of his own heart. He struck out notes of 
sympathy and trust and kindness, and lo! 


all the masons and labourers worked 


together with a will. They would do any- 
thing, they said, for Amphion. Up went 
the walls of Thebes without a groan or a 
murmur, as though the stones were being 
wafted into their places by music. For 
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can do easily what loveless hands and 
tuneless hearts can scarce do with infinite 
toil, H. M. aes 


Tue April Cornhill opens with a delight. 
ful paper on Joachim, by Mrs. Richmond 
Ritchie. It was in Willis’s Rooms long 
ago that Miss Thackeray first heard the 
delightful strains of Joachim’s violin, 
“which have so happily sounded on through 
the latter half of a century of change 
and perplexity, ever bringing truth and 
strength and tranquility along with them.” 
Among many reminiscences we find the 
following picture. Mrs. Horsley, the 
friend of Mendelssohn, was dying in her 
house on Campden-hill, and had asked 
that Joachim should come and play to her 
once more. 

In a dim, curtained back-room, looking 

across another garden, the dying mistress 
of the house sat propped up with cushions 
ina chair. Joachim stood with his back to 
the window hoiding his violin, and we sat 
in silence by the, doorway. He played 
gravely and with exquisite beauty, and the 
sad silent room was full of the blessing of 
Bach, coming like a gospel to people in 
need of rest. 
When Joachim first came to England in 
1844, as a boy of fifteen, it was with an 
introduction from Mendelssohn, who said 
of him: “ His interpretation, his perfect 
comprehension of music, and the promise 
in him of a noble service to art, will, Iam 
sure, lead you to think of him as highly 
asI do.” That promise has been amply 
fulfilled, the true nobility of the man and 
the artist adding always to.the whole- 
hearted enjoyment of his music. One 
other passage we must have the pleasure of 
quoting from Mrs. Ritchie’s paper :— 

We had once the bappy opportunity of 
hearing the Joachim quartet at Dresden. 
It seemed to me then, as now, that I had 
never heard music before: so beautiful, so 
exquisite did it sound in that dark, bare 
Gewandthaus by the Elbe. It may be a 
foolish faney, but to the writer’s mind music 
never sounds so well as when there is flow- 
ing water within reach—whether it is best 
for those who listen by the Rhine at Bonn, 
or by the Elbe at Dresden, matters little ; or 
shall we write of a Romance of Schumann’s, 
a Concerto of Mozart’s, that were sounding 
but a few days ago in an old Chelsea house ? 
Joachim was not there, but it was his teach- 
ing and inspiration that called forth the 
harmony. One of bis most faithful followers 
was at the piano; his friend and pupil, 
Mrs. Liddell, had brought her violin. To 
the writer, hurrying home afterwards with 
happy pulses, the very mists of winter 
seemed to bear the beautiful impression 
along with them, and the tides of the stream 
to repeat it. 

We regret to hear, from the March 
number of the Australian Herald that the 
Rev. Charles Strong, D.D., of Melbourne, 
has been out of health. On the last 
Sunday in January, and for two Sundays 
in February, the Rev. R. H. Lambley, 
M.A., took Dr, Strong’s place at the 
Australian Church, devoting part of his 
own holiday to helping his friend. Mr. 
Lambley also conducted memorial services 
for the Queen in the Australian and in his 
own (Unitarian) church. To the Austra- 
lian Herald he contributes some notes on 
Huxley’s life. 


To CorrEsponpEents. — Letters, <&c. 
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love can command where force fails. Love | W. Ww. 
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THK PLEDGE OF CHURCH 
MEMBERSHIP. 


A FORTNIGHT ago, in an article on 
‘‘Church Covenants,”’ we gave a sum- 
mary of a most interesting Report 
recently issued by the American Unit- 
arian Association as the result of a 
special inquiry: into the usage of the 
Unitarian Churches of America in the 
matter of their internal organisation. 
It appeared that the old distinction 
between the congregation and an inner 
body of believers forming ‘‘ the church ” 
had practically ceased to exist in their 
connection, but that there was a grow- 
ing feeling that some simple bond 
should be recognised as forming the 
basis of union in each congregation. 
The Report, in summarising the con- 
clusions of the Special Committee 
entrusted with the investigation, made 
certain specific recommendations, and 
among them the following :— 


We recommend the adoption in each of 
our churches of some brief and simple 
covenant or bond of fellowship which will 
express the purpose of the church life. 

We recommend a definite and clearly 
defined church membership, consisting of 
those who have accepted the bond of 
fellowship. Voting on all matters pertain- 
ing to the finances of the church should, 
however, be restricted to those who have 
made some stated contribution toward the 
support of worship. 


In coming to these conclusions the 
Report said that it might seem in their 
branch of the Congregational Church 
that a new conception of church 
membership had been adopted, but in 
reality it was a return to the earliest 
stage of New England Congrega- 
tionalism ; ‘‘to that plain and simple 


and absolutely unaffected religious 
attitude ’’ which characterised the first 
churches established on those coasts. 
For, in the earliest Puritanism of New 
England, “‘ there was practically nothing 
in the shape of a written creed which 
could be imposed upon the individual 
by any ecclesiastical authority.” In 
witness of which the covenant of the 
First Congregational Church of Salem, 
established in 1629, is quoted :— 


We covenant with the Lord, and one 
with another; and do bind ourselves, in 
the presence of God, to walk together in 
all his ways, according as he is pleased to 
reveal himself unto us in his Blessed word 
of Truth. 


Thus, it is pointed out, those old 
Calvinists left the way open for the 
incoming of new light, as is the custom 
with modern Unitarians; and _ that 
early covenant might be frankly 
adopted by any of our churches to-day. 
It would bind together all who desired 
to belong to the congregation or church, 
that they might ‘‘ walk together in all 
his ways,’”in the way of true spiritual 
worship, and the way of brotherhood 
and beneficent work in the world, but 
without any inquisition into the ortho- 
doxy or heresy of members. ‘‘ Member- 
ship in one of our churches,” says the 


‘| Report, ‘‘no longer means a distinc- 


tion between the lost and the saved. It 
means simply a declaration of purpose 
to walk consciously and openly with 
Gop, as a loving child, hand in hand 
with a loving Fatuer.” 

A considerable number of the 
American Churches have adopted, we 
are told, with only slight variations in 
the wording, the covenant suggested by 
the National Conference of 1889 :— 


In the love of truth, and in the spirit 
of Jesus, we unite for the worship of God 
and the service of man. 


And this statement of purpose we 
have seen printed on the calendar of 
more than one of the churches of our 
fellowship in this country. Whether 
any of our congregations have formally 
adopted this or any other similar cove- 
nant as the basis of union, which every 
member is required to acknowledge, we 
do not know, but there is much to be 
said for some such clearly defined 
pledge of membership. 

It will be observed, in the recom- 
mendations of the American Committee, 
the provision is made that voting on all 
matters pertaining to the finances of 
the church should be restricted to those 
who have made some stated contribution 
towards the support of worship. That, 
undoubtedly, is a sound principle, that 
as with taxation representation ought 
to go, so whoever exercises the right of 
voting must also take his share in 
paying the taxes. So the society, from 
the business side, will be most healthily 
maintained. But is it well that the 
only definite requirement of membership 
should be the payment of a subscrip- 
tion ? 

It is, we. are well aware, an ex- 
tremely delicate matter, fraught with 


serious practical difficulty, to suggest 
any other terms of membership, which 
should be enforced by the society as a 
self-governing community. The test 
of orthodoxy, by which a heretic could 
be expelled, has been avowedly and 
most wholesomely abandoned ; and the 
point is not here whether there should 
be any moral test, such as doubtless 
those old Puritans most rigorously en- 
forced. The question is whether the 
church, or congregation, as a religious 
society with a distinct purpose, would 
not be strengthened by having that 
purpose openly avowed, and in the 
form of a covenant, which every mem- 
ber should be required definitely to 
acknowledge and accept, before exercis- 
ing any rights of membership ? 

There are members of churches, who 
have joined with the very vaguest 
thought of any serious religious mean- 
ing or responsibility in their member- 
ship. They are willing to subscribe— 
perhaps it is merely because they think 
it well for their children to have some- 
where to go to on Sunday, or for them- 
selves they like the society of the place 
or some of its week-night activities, if 
it be merely the entertainments; yet 
having paid a subscription they can 
claim the right of membership, and 
exercise it in the matter of the election 
of a minister, or other questions vitally 
affecting the religious life of the church, 
as to which, perhaps, they are complete 
outsiders. 

Such cases, in many varieties of 
form, have existed and do exist, intro- 
ducing unhealthy elements into the 
church’s life. Perhaps the trouble is 
best left alone, for fear of worse evil in 
any attempt at discipline that would 
have the appearance of moral inquisi- 
tion and might breed Pharisees, and 
such unsoundness is best rendered 
innocuous by a larger measure of 
vigorous and healthy life, instinct with 
religious earnestness, in the body as a 
whole. And yet something, surely, 
might be gained if every church had in 
its constitution, and in printed docu- 
ments kept constantly before the atten- 
tion of members, a clear statement of 
its purpose as a religious society, which 
if not enforced by actual signature, 
might be understood as morally bind- 
ing on all members, and as such would 
make its own silent appeal. 

And we are by no means sure that 
it would not be well definitely to require 
signature of the rules, including such 
an avowal of serious religious purpose, 
from each one as a condition of mem- 
bership, in addition to the payment of 
a subscription. Certainly in many 
cases in our community, the church 
would be greatly strengthened if there 
were a clearer and deeper sense of the 
common purpose which must unite the 
members of such a society, and if the 
act of joining a church were felt as a 
solemn pledge of the desire humbly and 
reverently to worship Gop and to con- 
secrate life to His service. : 

If the open avowal of such a common 
purpose were the rule, there would be 
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a clearer direction for the training of 
our young people, and for the invitation 
to them, when the time of mature pur- 
pose came, to enter into full member- 
ship of thechurch. The ideal of service 
being more clearly defined, its claim as 
lofty duty being more deeply felt and 
avowed by their elders, would appeal to 
them, and the response, we cannot 
doubt, would be much more general 
than it is at present. 


Loyalty is strongest where the scope 
and meaning of a high service are most 
clearly seen. A church dedicated to 
the worship of Gop in spirit and in 
truth has the loftiest and most bene- 
ficent service to render in the world, a 
service in which every member has his 
own part, in which each one is bound 
to add something to the strength of the 
whole. Every member has his own 
part to render, in making the reverent 
quietness of the place of prayer, in 
deepening the spirit of devotion, and 
strengthening the union in a true 
brotherhood. The worshipping society 
makes its power felt in the world, as 
witness to Gop and His truth, and to 
the strength of His righteousness. But 


‘this is only fully accomplished when 


every member has been faithful in his 
own place. And where there is true 
worship and the testimony of the spoken 
word, thereis also work for the Kingdom 
of Gop, in manifold beneficent activity. 
The strong religious society, which can 
be strong only in the fidelity of its 
whole body of members, has a great 
work to do, for enlightenment, for the 
encouragement of all good endeavour, 
for the healing of social wounds, the 
regeneration of the world. When the 
purpose is clear, it makes an irresistible 
appeal to the generous heart and the 
reverent and humane disposition of the 
young. 
In the community of our churches 
wecannot too constantly or too earnestly 
‘Insist on the claims of this ideal to the 
whole-hearted service of young and old 
alike. 


Tue funeral service of the late Professor 
Auguste Sabatier, Dean of the Protestant 
Faculty of Paris, was held at the Oratoire 
on Monday, April 15, and_ the inter- 
ment took place subsequently at Vallon 
(Ardéche), where he was born. Professor 
Ménégoz and two pastors, Decoppet and 
Roberty, took part in the service at the 
Oratoire, and at the station further 
tributes were rendered, with sincere and 
deep emotion, by M. Hébrard representing 
the Temps, Professor Albert Réville, and 

others. Sabatier’s “‘ Outlines of a Philo- 
sophy of Religion, based on Psychology 
and History,” which was exhaustively 
reviewed in these columns by Professor 
_Upton, early in 1898, was very widely read, 
and exerted a stimulating and enlightening 
influence far beyond the circle of profes- 
sional theologians, and we are glad to learn 
from Le Protestant that a,second volume, 
the author’s “religious and _ theological 
testament,” is left almost ready for the 
press. In another column will be found 
some reminiscences of Sabatier, by one 
who year's ago heard him lecttire in Paris. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
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[The Editor is not responsible for the opinions 
expressed by correspondents, JLETTERS CANNOT BE 
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THE RELIGION OF THE INCAR- 
NATION. 


Srz,—In his last letter Dr. Warschauer 
expresses his satisfaction that the differ- 
ence between us concerning the Incarna- 
tion has narrowed itself down to a merely 
verbal one. JI hope itisso; but it is what 
he hghtly calls a “ merely verbal differ- 
ence” that I consider of so much import- 
ance. I have contended all along that if 
he does not accept the doctrine of the 
Incarnation he has no right to use the 
term. He can cali this a merely verbal 
difference if he pleases; but I think I 
shall be able to show it is a great deal 
more. I have avoided the discussion of 
doctrine, because I started with the 
assumption that Dr. Warschauer is the 
same sort of Unitarian that [am; but I 
wish emphatically to say that I am not 
the kind of Unitarian he has been taken to 
be by some of your correspondents. 

I do not know that 1 should have asked 
to be allowed to address the readers of 
THe Inquirer again upon this topic had 
not my admission of partial agreement 
with Dr. Warschauer already got me into 
trouble. One of our most eminent 
ministers has written to me, more in 
sorrow than in anger, saying that if I really 
agree with Dr. Warschauer “I must be 
content to look upon you as of a different 
religion to myself.” Iam thus disowned 
by a minister whom I looked upon as one 
of,my most sympathetic friends. But, then, 
on the other hand, another minister, 
equally eminent and quite as good a 
theologian, has written to tell me he looks 
upon Dr. Warschauer as “only a ‘ Parker- 
ite’ with phrases.” 

I think your readers will see the serious 
disadvantage there is in a writer dealing 
ambiguously with theological terms when 
such very different inferences can be 
drawi from his statements—the one 
thing which I have been protesting against 
all along. One theologian, who knows I 
am a Unitarian of the same school as Mr. 
Armstrong, assures me he can see no doc- 
trinal difference between Dr. Warschauer 
and myself; another casts me off because 
I have not repudiated Dr. Warschauer’s 
“version of Christianity.” Which of them 
is right? Jam afraid I must now with- 
draw any admission of agreement: with 
Dr. Warschauer on any point until the 
mystery is cleared up. 

It seems almost necessary to remind 
your readers that this correspondence 
began over a reference incidentally made, 
in a paper on Church doctrine, to an 
article in the Seed-Sower (January) 
entitled, ‘Christianity, the Religion of 
the Incarnation.” All I said of that 
article was that its statements might be 
true, but they had nothing to do with the 
Incarnation.* I simply regarded it as a 
well-meant, but ill-advised, attempt to ex- 
press Unitarianism in terms of orthodoxy. 

A much more serious question lies 
behind, not of Dr. Warschauer’s theology 
or mine, but the practice of ministers say- 
ing what they do not mean. Dr. War- 
schauer described my reference to the 


* “Two Voices,” INQUIRER, Feb, 3. 
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“resurrection of the body” as a violent 
travesty of his position. He could see the 
glaring impropriety in the one case, but 
not in the other. It was no travesty, but 
only another example of the practice to 
which he had given his approval. The 
same men in the Church of England who 
solemnly affirm they believe in the “In- 
carnation,” when they only mean “ post- 
natal transfusion,” also solemnly assert 
that they believe in the “resurrection of 
the body”? when they only mean they 
believe in the future life. The things are 
on the same level. 

My objection to this practice is some- 
thing more than “ philological purism ’”— 
it is a preference for strict veracity in 
religious speech. If this appears to carry 
an unpleasant suggestion, I find my justi- 
fication in the late Professor Sidgwick’s 
book “ Practical Ethics.” In the chapters 
on “ The Ethics of Religious Conformity ” 
and “Clerical Veracity,” he uses much 
stronger language than I do; referring to 
the two instances I have mentioned, he 
Says :— 

Ihad no doubt that these Postnatalists 
were for the most part making their weekly 
false statements with the best intentions ; 
but it never occurred to me that they would 
claim to be acquitted of unveracity in so 
doing, I rather supposed them to hold that 
any harm that might be done to religion and 
morality by this falsity was outweighed by 
the loss the Church would suffer if men of 
enlightenment, open to modern ideas and 
fearlessly accepting the methods of modern 
criticism, were excluded from its pulpits.’’ 
—(Practical Ethics, p. 145.) 


Is it sufficient to gloss over this un- 
veracity by calling it a new interpretation ? 
Even Mr. Beeby says :— 


It seemed to meat one time, I must 
confess, that the system of interpretation of 
the ancient formula savoured of dishonesty. 


To many of us it seems so still. It 
appears to be a device adopted to reconcile 
the acceptance of heresy with the reten- 
tion of positions dependent upon the pro- 
fession of orthodoxy. What is a Unit- 
arian minister doing in that galley ? 

Dr. Warschauer has several times 
appealed to Dr. Martineau, but we are 
not obliged to accept the construction 
Dr. Warschauer puts on passages from a 
sermon by Martineau. It is scarcely pay- 
ing a compliment to Dr. Martineau to say 
that we are convinced that he would not 
deliberately have given his sanction to 
such a practice asI have referred to. Dr. 
Martineau understood by “Incarnation ” 
exactly what I have contended it means— 
the birth of a God and not the exaltation of 
a man. I refer for a knowledge of his 
views on the subject, not to a semt-poetical 
sermon, but to the “Seat of Authority,” 
which must be regarded as the final and 
deliberate statement of his opinions. 

After a brief réswmé of the chief theme 
of the Fourth Gospel, Martineau says :— 


From this mere outline it is evident that 
here we have the story, not of ascending 
humanity, but of descending Divinity; of 
a God entering into the disguise of an 
earthly life, and when the mantle has fallen, 
resuming his home on high.—(The Seat of 
Authority, p. 425.) 


And remarking -on the difference of 
doctrine between the Synoptists and Paul 
on the one hand and the Fourth Gospel on 
the other, he says, on the same page :— 
It is no longer anthropological, lifting 
a human being into exaltation, it is theo- 
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logical, bringing a Divine being into incar- 
nation. 

What incarnation means he has already 
defined above. But he did not only 
define, he disapproved. In the last para- 
graph but one in the second and revised 
edition of the same work, and therefore 
almost one of the last passages he ever 
wrote, he classes the doctrine of the Incar- 
nation with others which he rejected in ‘no 
respectful terms :— 


From the fable of Eden to the imagina- 
tion of the last trumpet, the whole story of 
the Divine order of the world is dislocated 
and deformed. The blight of birth-sin 
with its involuntary perdition ; the scheme 
of expiatory redemption with its vicarious 
salvation; the incarnation, with its low 
postulates of the velation between God and 
man, and its unworkable doctrine of two 
natures in one person, &c. (the italics, of 
course, are mine).—(Seat of Authority, 
p. 650.) 

It is perfectly clear what Dr. Martineau 
understood the doctrine of the Incarna- 
tion to mean. 

On another subject which Dr. War- 
schauer has introduced may I again refer 
to Dr. Martineau. Dr. Warschauer has 
referred to Mediation in what has been 
taken to be the Evangelical sense. Me- 
diation has a natural sense, and is an 
every-day occurrence ; in an Hvangelical 
sense it means that we can only have 
access to the Father through the Son, and 
this on every occasion. What Dr. Mar- 
tineau thought about this doctrine can be 
gathered from the Preface to the Ten 
Services (1879), pp. vii. and vii. If Dr. 
Martineau did not himself write these 
pages, at least theyreceived his imprimatur. 
They are too long to quote, but they can 
easily be found. Elsewhere he sums up 
his opinion in one brief sentence :— 


See how he who threw open the living 
communion between the Divine and human 
spirit is set to stop the way and insist that 
no suppliant ery shall pass except through 
him.—(The Seat of Authority, p. 359.) 


This doctrine of perpetual mediation is 
included in a string of perversions of the 
religion of Jesus which Dr. Martineau 
describes in the-:same breathas a “ dismal 
stream of horrors.” If the terms are a 
little too emphatic the meaning is clear. 

In conclusion, for my own sake, and 
to guard against any further misunder- 
standing, allow me to say that to me Jesus 
is an historical and not a_ theological 
person; however exalted his character, 
however revealing his teaching, however 
deep and widespread his influence, I can 
only think and speak of him in human 
terms. To avoid ambiguity, the mischief 
of which is so apparent, I never use 
phrases which are stamped in the mint of 
orthodoxy. There are certain theological 
terms which I regard as the peculiar pro- 
perty of the orthodox ; as far as Iam con- 
cerned they are welcome to them, they are 
of no use to me. 

This discussion has occupied a great 
deal of space in the columns of Tur 
Inquirer, but I do not think it is wasted 
if it exposes once for all the danger which 
lies hidden in playing fast and loose with 
theological phrases, which have a well- 
defined and, to many people, a solemn 
signification. If some of the clergy, who 
are practically Unitarian, masquerade in 
the creeds of the Catholic Church, they 
should be a warning and not an example 
to our own ministers. 


If Dr. Warschauer .believes in the 


Catholic doctrines of the Incarnation, the 

Atonement, and Mediation, let him frankly 

say so; if he does not, would it not be 

better to refrain from using language 

which conveys the impression that he 

does ? ‘Water Liorp. 
Gloucester, April 22. 
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Srr,—I have been deeply interested in 
the correspendence on ‘‘ Christianity, the 
Religion of the Incarnation” these last 
few weeks in your valuable paper, because 
if was on this subject that I wrote first to 
the late Dr. Martineau, not being satisfied 
with the orthodox view myself. The 
liberal churches have, of course, no fixed 
view, and your various correspondents 
have expressed views verging from an 
almost orthodox belief 1o a simple theism. 
It seems to me that Christ is allowed to 
retain precisely the residue of authority 
which, according to the believer’s view of 
our nature and our life, is unsupplied from 
any other source. The Rey. R. A. Arm- 
strong, when he says that through many 
other agencies—through evangelists, pro- 
phets, martyrs; through the glorious 
ministry of nature; through deep ex- 
periences of life and many a whispered 
message in the soul—we have ‘ divinely 
proffered means of access to God and life 
and joy,” appears to teach that the residue 
of authority of Christ’s life over many has 
fallen to the minimum owing to their life 
being almost completely supplied from 
these other sources. But, on the other 
hand, there are a class of liberal thinkers, 
like Dr. Warschauer, who find in the 
Christ not merely a teacher, but the reve- 
lation of a higher life, the residue of au- 
thority of Christ’s life over theirs rising to 
the maximum. 

Dr. Martineau, who was certainly the 
greatest Unitarian of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, was neither afraid nor ashamed of 
coming perilously near what Mr. Nield 
calls the orthodox view. He says:—“I 
have never been able, or indeed anxious, 
to suppress a certain secondary sympathy 
with the very beliefs from which I dissent 
—a perception that they, too, catch by 
side-lights an aspect of the infinite 
truth. Looking for ultimate unity, not 
from the world’s coming round to me while 
I stand still, but from a converging move- 
ment of thought, affecting all faithful 
men, towards a centure of repose as yet 
invisible.’ I find in an article written 
on Dr. Martineau from the orthodox 
side this statement: “He is a decided 
Unitarian, although the place which 
Jesus Christ takes in his theology is a far 
higher one than that which would be 
assigned by many who bear the name of 
‘Unitarian.’” It is this ‘“ higher place” 
which Dr, Martineau, almost beyond any 
other Unitarian, always assigned to Jesus 
Christ that has given him such immense 
influence outside the Unitarian Church. 
And when I call to mind Mrs. Humphry 
Ward’s words, ‘‘That in England the 
development of Unitarian thought within 
the ceutury may be summed up in one 
great name—the name of James Mar- 
tineau,” I ask what place did Jesus Christ 
hold in his thought ? 

At his ordination he says :—*I receive 
and reverence Christ, not merely for his 
sinless excellence, which renders him a 
perfect pattern to our race, but as the 
commissioned delegate of heaven .. . as 
the chosen representative of the Most 
‘High.” Atthe Liverpool controversy, he 


says: “ Jesus Christ of Nazareth God hath 
presented to us simply in his inspired 
humanity. Him we accept, not indeed 
as very God, but as the true image of 
God, commissioned to show, what no 
written doctrinal record could declare, 
the entire moral perfections of Deity.” 
Later on, he says: “ Faith in Christ is an 
acknowledgment of him as the highest 
impersonation of divine excellence and 
inspired insight yet given to the world; a 
trust in him as the only realised type of 
perfection that can mediate for us between 
ourselves and God.” Still later he says: 
“ In Christ alone is the reconciliation per- 
fect between the human and the divine 
... this once was God’s idea purely 
realised. But the same two natures meet 
in us all: and he is but the exemplar of a 
perpetual incarnation—of a living and 
coustant union of God with our humanity.” 
Later still in “Hours of Thought,” 
volume I., he says: ‘In that super- 
uatural revelation of God which stands 
unique, ‘the Word made flesh ’—the 
divine life humanised, and the human 
elorified—the blending of both in com- 
munion and reconciliation, culminate’ the 
intermittent visitations of God: it was 
not tidal only, it is once for all; and as it 
was supreme, it was solitary too,” Again 
he says: ‘We expect no help in our 
approach to God and ascent to higher 
duty, except through the hierarchy of 
greater and holier minds; but we see in 
Jesus Christ the supreme term in that 
hierarchy, the realisation of ilife in God.” 
His final words in “The Seat of Authority 
in Religion,” written when he was over 
four-score, are: “Jesus of Nazareth, in 
virtue of the characteristics of his spirit, 
holds the place of Prince of Saints, and 
perfects the conditions of the pure 
religious ‘ life; he thereby reveals the 
highest possibilities of the human soul, 
and their dependence on habitual com- 
munion between man and God.” When 
he was asked for his opinion about the 
revision of the Prayer-book in use in most 
of the English Unitarian churches, his 
answer was: “I can take no interest in 
any book of common prayer that does not 
recognise the unique place of Jesus 
Christ.’ Does it not seem, then, that the 
man whom Gladstone pronounced the 
greatest of living thinkers held that a 
unique place belongs to the Christ >—“ He 
who lives in us in proportion to our 
purity of heart did entirely occupy one 
soul.” Christ is God’s portraiture drawn 
by the rays of His own light. “ He is 
the Divine flower of humanity, blossoming 
after ages of spiritual growth—the realised 
possibility of life in God.” 
Grorce V. Croox. 


——_—_¢99—____. 


Sir,—All readers of Tue Inquirer 
must feel grateful to you for the space 
you have granted in its columns for the 
interesting discussion between Dr. 
Warschauer and Mr. Lloyd. However, 
even after careful reading of the whole 
correspondence, and of the letters also 
published by others on the same subject, 
it remains somewhat difficult to appreciate 
accurately the amount of difference 
between the views expressed on both sides. 
No one seems to say that the position of 
Jesus is absolutely unique. Dr. War- 
schauer actually concurs with Mr. Arm- 
strong in his “glad conviction that 


}through many other agencies (besides — 
Christ) we have divinely proffered means _ 
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of access to God.” Only he insists that 
“ Christ is immeasurably the chief of these 
means.” 

No one seems to claim that our assur- 
ance in respect to Christ and his mission 
is resting upon an external, infallible 
revelation, placing the whole subject 
beyond reasonable doubt, and command- 
ingassent apart from any conclusions of 
Biblical scholarship. 

But there seems certainly to exist a 
general sense that our surest, if not our 
only knowledge of ways divine must be 
obtained from a progressive understand- 
ing of Man. 
tineau’s works which Dr. Warschauer 
quotes certainly says that “If there is to 
be any expression of the divine character 
at all, it can only be through the linea- 
ments of an individual soul. passing 

through a concrete and particular life.” 
What is this but to say that all human 
efforts to get at a direct knowledge of the 
Supreme are vain, That all we can hope 
to dois to read in those higher phenomena 
represented in this world by human lives 
something of the Reality which underlies 
those and all other phenomena? The 
question, therefore, comes to this: Is our 


practical knowledge of that Reality to be | 


solely, or at least mainly, derived from 
the life and work of Jesus (whose mission, 
Dr. Warschauer says, was “to show. us 
the Father’), or are all men, ina measure, 
available for the same purpose; in other 
words, is our teacher, ultimately, to be one 
Man, or Humanity? The question is a 
solemn one. It seems easier to say at 
once “Jesus only,” but we must remem- 
ber that as anthropomorphism has largely 
entered, especially in the past, into our 
conception of God, so human ideals have 
largely contributed to the gradual forma- 
tion of our conception of Christ. Thus, 
as the poet could say with abundant 
reason: ‘Hach age must worship its own 
thought of God,” with no less reason 
could he have said, I think, that each 
age must reverence iis own thought of 
Christ. To insist logically upon a definite 
conception of Jesus,.you must be pre- 
pared at the same time to insist upon a 
definite revelation of that conception. 
Otherwise, men may always ask whether 
they have reached the real Christ or 
merely the Christ of Dr. Warschauer. 
But to endeavour in these days to bracket 
together the old views of the mediatorial 
office of Christ with the modern views of 
inspiration as generally understood in our 


Free Churches appears to me a _ hopeless: 


task. Bee 
- Paul argued with his Corinthian con- 
‘yerts that “if the dead rise not, then is 
not Christ raised,” apparently making the 
fact of Christ’s Resurrection to be the 
fulfilment of a wider law. Must we not, 
perhaps, pursue the same reasoning 
further and say that because a divine 
‘incarnation is the fundamental fact which 
explains the mystery of all. existence, 
therefore the Incarnation of Jesus of 
Nazareth must be a fundamental fact of 
his life and work ? : 
Then it becomes easier to contemplate 
in the personality of the Son of Man the 
august symbol of the Incarnation of the 
Supreme Reality in Humanity; we can, 
then, acknowledge fully the place of Christ 
in our religious thought without excluding 
from it others who also should have a 
place in it. As I understand Mr. Lloyd 
and others who have taken part in this 
_ most interesting and important. discussion, 


Sy eae 2G shies * 
Sens eae 


vision. 


The passage from Dr. Mar- 


their main objection is not to the con- 
cept of an incarnation, but to the use of 
a phraseology which seems to, limit what 
the concept, properly understood, does on 
the contrary enlarge to. our spiritual 
L. pz B. Kuztn. 
Liverpool, April 24. Soa 


THE NEW CENTURY MEETINGS. 
CONDUCTED *PARTIES,: 


S1r,—I shall be glad if: you will allow 
me space to give some little formation to 
intending visitors about the short excur- 
sions to the picture galleries, museums, 


and sights of London, now being arranged. |. 


I hope to be able to publish soon a list of 
these with the names of the conductors 


who have kindly consented to take the: 


parties round. Parties will consist of ten 
to twelve members; and thelist of those 
intending to go having been filled up, it 
will be closed so far ag this special excur- 
sion is concerned. The party cannot be 
increased in numbers, but m some in- 
stances there will be two or more parties 
made up to gotothe same place. A short 
notice of each excursion will be given to 
every one joining a party, giving the uame 
of conductor, time and place of starting, 
sights to be seen on the way, time required, 
and the expense. The particulars of any 
of the excursions can be obtained on or 
after May 15, on application to Essex 
Hall. 
Representatives and friends from our 
country Sunday-schools will, I am sure, 
find these conducted parties, not only 
pleasurable in many instances, but also of 
advantage educationally, as many of the 
lady and gentlemen leaders are recognised 


authorities on the objects to be seen’ and. 


places to be visited. ue 
Inquiries in respect to this’ branch of 


New Century Meetings should be addressed _ 


to ‘‘Hxcursion”’ Secretary, here. © ~: 
Ion PritcHarD, ~~ 

Sec. Excursions, Hssex. Hall, 
Essex-street, Strand, W Ure Seite 


Hon. 
soe a Bisse: 


Sir,—The Committee wish to provide 
hospitality for a great many Unitarian’ 


ministers from all parts of the United 


Kingdom who propose attending the 
Whit-week meetings in London. May I 
be allowed a corner in your paper to say 
that I shall be glad to receive the names 
and addresses of any of your readers 


living in or near London who are willing 
| to entertain a minister, or a minister and 


his wife. Applications are coming in 
daily, and the Committee are most 
anxious to provide accommodation for all. 
As the ministers will be about during the 
day, the hospitality required will consist 
for the most part of bed and breakfast. 

W. Corrtanp Bowiz. 

Essex Hall, Essex-street, Strand, 
April 24. 


IRISH SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 

THE LONDON WHIT-WEEK MEETINGS. 

Sir,—Kindly allow me to say to 
ministers and members of Irish churches 
that my arrangements are now completed, 
and that the promised circular, with 
details, will be sent out in a few days to 
all our Irish schools. Shes 

Meanwhile I may say shortly :-— 


“I, An excursion will leave Belfast on 


{ 


aaa hie nt ak a aE ad la Be aL ont Fg Re th oa 


‘Friday, May 24, at 8.30 p.m. (via Fleet. 


fwood and LL. and N.W. Railway), for 


London. Fares (third-class and saloon), 
33s..3d, return, available for return any 
‘time within sixteen days from date of 


hissue of ticket. 


2. Ministers and others who cannot 


‘take advantage of the above can leave 


Belfast on Monday, May 27, at 8.30 p.m. 


enone and L. and N.W. Railway), 
‘for 


London. Fares (third-class and 
saloon), 35s.-8d.. These tickets must be 
used for return on June 1. The ordinary 
fare is 45s. 9d. — 

Atrx, Asnworru, Convener. 


GLASGOW S8T. VINCENT-STREET 
UNITARIAN CHURCH AND THE 
INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION. 


Srr,— Will you permit us to call the 
attention of your readers to our Church 
announcement. in this week’s issue of 
Tue Inquirer’? - Among the visitors to 
Glasgow during the ensuing season 
there will doubtless .be-a large num- 
ber of Unitarian friends. Not only do 
we wish to welcome these to our Sunday 
services, but we desire to afford them 
what. assistance we can. to make them feel 
at home during their stay in our city. 
Our church is conveniently situated for 
those who may be lodging either in the 
centre of the city, or in the West, in the 
vicinity of the Exhibition. It is only 
about ten minutes’ by car from the 
‘Exhibition grounds, and still less from all 


‘the chief railway stations, and best hotels. 


Intending visitors, who may be. strangers 
to Glasgow, are invited to make such 


qnquiries: as their proposed visit may 


suggest, and these will be answered as 
promptly and as fully as.is in our power. 
_ W. G.Cortrns, Hon. Sec., 
_» 98, Douglas-street. 
_ James Forrest, Minister, 
dJanefield’ House, Blythswood- 
square,’ 


? sual dy Sat Tite Atheneum welcomes Mr. Manning’s 
HOSPITALITY FOR MINISTERS. . 


History of Upper Chapel, -Sheffield, as “a 
valuable contributionto the story of the 
struggles of Nonconformity in the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries,” but 
criticises his statement in the introduction 
as to the toleration which existed in the 
church under Cromwell’s rule. At that 
time Episcopalians, Presbyterians, Inde- 
pendents, and (a few) Baptists were alike 
elected to livingsin the Church. Cromwell, 
says Mr. Manning, ‘wanted the best 
men, the most religious men, whatever 
their ideas on Church government might 
be.” -On this the reviewer remarks :— 
There is no doubt'a certain degree of 
truth in this, so far as Cromwell was per- 
sonally concerned, but Mr,- Manning has 
forgotten to tell his people.that the use of 
the Beok of Common Prayer, even in private, 
was at this very :time. of.“ widest tolera- 
tion a ‘penal offence... What kind of an 


|. “‘Episcopajinn’’ could then, be found to 


accept. aiChurel living; when: prelatism of 
every kind was under-the-ban, aid when he 
was forbidden underaé ‘heavy penalty to use 
his Prayer-book, even in‘his own: chamber ! 


Ox power to do! oh baffled will! 

Oh prayer and action! ye are one. 

Who may not strive, may yet fulfil 

The harder task of standing still, 

And good but wished with God is done} 
eae — Whittier, . 


a 
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SOUTH-EAST WALES UNITARIAN 
SOCIETY. 


Tue annual meeting of this Society was 
held at the High-street Unitarian Church, 
Swansea, on Monday, April 22, 1901, 
Mr. H. Wooucorr Tuompson, Pre- 
sident, in the chair, and there was a good 
attendance of delegates and friends, in- 
eluding the Rev. W. Copeland Bowie, re- 
presenting the B. and F.U.A. 

The Executive met at 11.30 for the 
transaction of business. The general 
meeting of delegates met at 12.0. Re- 
ports were received from churches, showing 
that the work of the congregations had 
been steadily maintained throughout the 
past year, in spite of the fact that several 
churches are still without settled minis- 
ters. 

The Rev. D. J. Wrturams, hon. 
secretary, read the draft annual report, 
and Mr. L. N. Wiuutams, treasurer, read 
the financial statement, which was adopted 
for presentation at the annual meeting. 

The following resolution with regard to 
Bridgend was, after some discussion, 
adopted, each clause being put to the 
meeting separately :-— 

1. Resolved that the Committee of the 
South-East Wales Unitarian Society con- 
gratulate the Trustees of the Bridgend 
Chapel on the successful termination of the 
lawsuit brought against them by the Rev. 
W. Parry. 

2. Resolved that the Trustees be informed 
that the Committee of the South-East Wales 
Unitarian Society, in co-operation with the 
British.and Foreign Unitarian Association, 
are prepared to take charge of the chapel at 
Bridgend for a time, and to provide preachers 
on the understanding that the Trustees 
will put the building ina proper state of 
repair and contribute towards the payment 
of pulpit supplies. 

3. Resolved thatthe Trustees of the Bridg- 
end Chapel be requested to confer with the 
committee of the South-East Wales Unit- 
arian Society before proceeding with any 
scheme in the event of the income ex- 
ceeding the amount required for carrying on 
the services at Bridgend. 

4. It was further resolved to forward a 
copy of these resolutions to Mr. W. Arthur 
Sharp, Secretary of the Trustees, and to the 
Rev. W. Copeland Bowie, Secretary of the 
British and Foreign Unitarian Association. 

The annual meeting of the Society was 
held at-three o’clock, Mr. H. Wooucorr 
THOMPSON, presiding. 

The Rev. D. J. Williams, hon. sec., pre- 
sented the annual report and reports from 
the churches. The financial statement 
read by Mr. L. N. Williams, treasurer, 
showed a small balance in hand. 

The Cuarrman moved the adoption of 
the report and financial statement, and 
this was seconded by the Rev. Professor 
J. H. WeatHeratt, and adopted. 

Mr. H. Woolcott Thompson was re- 
elected president ; Mr. L. N. Williams was 
re-elected treasurer ; and the Rev. D. J. 
Williams and Mr. John Lewis hon. secs. 

Mrs, Lewis read the report of the 
Postal Mission, which had done much 
good work. It was stated that one of the 
Welsh papers, Genol Cymraeg, had refused 
to insert their advertisement. 

Mrs. Rerp, of Swansea, mentioned the 
fact that the Swansea Church had a 
mission of its own, and that work was 
carried on very successfully here. 

On the motion of the President of the 
Postal Mission, the report was adopted. 

The proposal to establish an Advisory 
Committee having been under considera- 

ion fdr the last two years, the recom- 


mendations of the Sub-committee ap- 
pointed to consider the question, and the 
rules drawn out by that Committee were 
adopted. This Advisory Committee will 
be composed of representatives of the two 
Welsh societies. The president, Mr. H. 
Woolcott Thompson, the treasurer, Mr. 
L. W. Williams, and Mr. John Lewis, hon. 
sec, were appointed to represent the 
Society on the Committee. 

The congregation at Fylosstown,-having 

ade an application through its minister, 
was admitted as one of the congregations 
recognised by the Society. 

Resolved that “the deep sympathy of 
the members of this Society be extended 
to the relatives of the late Mr. J. Guppy 
in their sad bereavement.” The late Mr. 
Guppy had been for many years a faithful 
member of the Swansea congregation. 

At seven o'clock a religious service, 
conducted by the Rev. W. J. Puiuurres, 
was held, and impressive addresses were 
delivered by the Revs. W. CorELanp 
Bowie, Professor WEATHERALL, B.A., 
and J. T. Davizs, B.A. 

Luncheon and tea were kindly provided 
by the Swansea congregation, to whom 
the best thanks of the Society are due for 
their generous hospitality. 


tee 


Tae Muryisteri1a, FrLtowsutp.—The 
second annual meeting of the members of 
the Ministerial Fellowship was held on 
Monday, the 22nd inst., in the Memorial 
Hall, Manchester, the President, the Rev. 
C. T. Poynting, B.A., in the chair. A 
most satisfuctory report and financial 
statement were presented and adopted, 
the balance in hand amounting to 
£169 18s. 8d. Twelve new members were 
elected, bringing the total number up to 
ninety-two. Fraternal greetings and 
sympathy were voted to the Rev. Joseph 
Harrison, who is still laid aside. from 
ministerial work through illness. The 
Rev. James ©. Street (Shrewsbury) was 
appointed president, the Rev. Dendy 
Agate, B.A. (Altrincham), treasurer, and 
the Rev. C. J.Street, M.A.,LL B. (Bolton), 
secretary. The Revs. T. Lloyd Jones 
(Liverpool), T. P. Spedding (Rochdale), 
and HE. W. Lummis, M.A. (Warrington), 
were elected to fill vacancies on the Com- 
mittee, and the Rev. W. R. Shanks and 
Mr. A. E. Piggott, F.S.A.A., were re- 
appointed as auditors. A paper was read 
by the Rev. A. N. Blatchford, B.A., on 
“The Extension of the Scope of the 
Ministerial Fellowship,” and an interest- 
ing discussion followed. Ultimately the 
Committee were instructed to prepare 
suggestions as to methods of further 
mutual help which the Fellowship might 
profitably adopt. 


We move about even in this visible 
sphere in worlds not realised. So itis in 
our domestic life—in the communities of 
the hearth and the home. The cares of 
each day are too apt to fill our hearts as 
it were with dust—the petty anxieties, 
the petty difficulties, the trivial round, the 
tedium, the monotony of the weeks, dull 
our sense of what is beautiful. And then 
perhaps death comes and our imaginative 
power is liberated—too late for its best 
uses and we recognise the hidden lines of 
beauty, and perceive in its fulness the 
half apprehended joy. Happy is he who 
discovers, with the aid of a wisely in- 
formed imagination, the beauty of his own 
daily life—Dowden. me 


columns, 
‘to the 


PROVINCIAL LETTER. 


YORKSHIRE UNITARIAN UNION. 


Wuen we met for the first time to make 
our plans for carrying out our New 
Year’s Day resolution to begin the century 
with a general Forward Movement in our 
big county, we immediately encountered 


the difficulty of all movements—how to 


find a capable man who would take upon 
himself the work, the responsibility, and 


the inevitable blame, and be content to 
dispense with any outward reward of 


praise or pay. 
For a moment it really seemed as if 


there was nobody who could and would be 
secretary, when the latest comer among us 
stepped forward and offered his services, 
which were 
asked him for a report as he had the 
whole movement under his observation, 
and I give it as I have received it from 
him. It strikes me, indeed, as a little too 
optimistic in tone, but this, if a fault, is 
on the right side. 
mission has nowhere been a failure. 
have indeed failed, like our Nonconformist 
brethren of the Trinitarian churches, in 


gladly accepted. I have 


It is certain that the 
We 


drawing outsiders inside our church build- 
ings; but we have done better than that 


if we have drawn our own scattered people 


together and put heart of hope into them. 
The mere fact that provision was made for 
the exercise of whatever latent energy and 
enthusiasm the congregations possessed 
was in itself sufficient justification of the 
mission. We have lost many ardent 
souls in time past owing to their finding 
nothing to do ameng us. It is work 
which keeps a congregation together and 
gives it the power of attracting individuals 
from outside to its membership. 

It was because our Halifax folk have 
always (or certainly since Mr. Millson 
came amongst them some thirty years 
ago) had their hands and hours full of 
work, that they declined to take part in 
the mission. People who are conscious 
of doing as much they can cannot do 
more, and I’ know of no congregation 
which does so much as that of Northgate 
End Chapel. One could only wish they 
did it a little more in conjunction with — 
other Yorkshire churches ; their zeal and 
intelligence would be welcome at all our 
meetings. At Mill Hill, also, it was not 
considered desirable to hold special 
mission services, as the church is very 
unfavourably situated for week-day 
evening meetings, situated as it is in the 
very centre of the business quarter of the 
city. The services of the minister were 
placed at the disposal of the Committee, ° 
and he did all he could to help in the 
work, 

It is to be hoped that this effort, the 
first of its kind in our county, will have 
done something to supply what has 
hitherto been so sadly lacking among 
us—a sense of the common interests 
which unite all our congregations humblest 
and highest in one body. Your own 
Mr. Editor, bear witness 
wide divergence of opinion 
among us’ even on questions of vital 
importance. And yet there are certain 
principles on which we are, it is to be— 
hoped, all agreed. Here in Yorkshire we 
are happily free of all theological disputes. 
I presume we differ somewhat in our 
opinions, and are quite content to differ, 
but our agreement is emphatic and cor- 
dial. It is, so far as I know or have 


sy 
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heard, the same gospel which is preached 
from all our pulpits, the same manner of 
prayer which obtains in all our congrega- 
tions. We ought to bea happy and united 
family, and should be, I think, were it 
not for the mean and paltry consideration 
of distance from one another and expenses 
involved in communication. I have often 
thought that no better endowment of our 


Union could be devised than would be a| 


sum of money, the interest of which 
should be devoted to paying the travelling 
expenses of ministers coming together for 
committees, or business or social meetings, 
or religious services. Meanwhile this 
county mission has done some little good 
in making us better acquainted with each 
other’s congregations and circumstances. 
I trust it is only the first of many and far 
more successful Forward Movements 
during the coming century. | 


The report of our able and enthusiastic 
secretary, the Rev. Charles Harvey Cook, 
of Holbeck, is as follows :— 


“ A Committee of the Yorkshire Unit- 
arian Union elected for the purposes of a 
“Forward Movement,’ have been enabled, 
thanks to the generous and cordial co- 
operation of the county ministers and 
churches, to carry through, during the 
month of March last, a very successful 
series of devotional services and’ special 
lectures. The objects aimed at by the 
Committee were the deepening of piety, 
the consolidation of our present churches, 
and the propagating of what we affirm. 
These purposes have been kept steadily in 
view, both by the missioners and the 
various churches, with results which 
have given inspiration to the local 
societies, and encouraged those engaged 
in the work. 

“ Practically, the whole county has been 
‘missioned,’ special efforts being made to 
strengthen the outposts of our order of 
faith in Yorkshire. 

“More than 100 special services have 
been held, and the welcome extended to 
the minister or lecturer, as the case might 
be, could not have been more hearty or 
sincere. 

_“ Beginning in a spirit of trepidation 
and of doubt as to the wisdorb of so un- 
usual a procedure within our borders 
as a mission, the ministers and churches 
soon caught the contagion of enthusiasm, 
and we have to thank God for a marked 

quickening of religious life and fervour, 
and an awakening of our congregations to 
a keener interest in the best welfare of 
their fellows. ; 

“By the hiring of halls and rooms, 
where the public could meet on neutral 
ground to hear what our lecturers have 
had to say, real propaganda work has been 
done, the attendance being very encourag- 
ing, and the spirit of reverent inquiry 

_upon religious matters most marked. 

“Large posters were exhibited by most 
of the churches, and members of the con- 
gregations were formed into working com- 
mittees for the distribution of small hand- 
bills and cards of invitation to the 
services. 

“The distribution of literature, illus- 
trative of our way of interpreting the 
Bible, and setting forth the Evangel of 
the Gospel in Unitarian terms, cannot, the 
Committee feel, have been without 
beneficent results, To see our Church- 


workers busily distributing these booklets 
and pamphlets, and to notice the eager- 
ness with which’ the public read them, was: 
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a prophecy that ‘Whoso runneth may 
read.’ 

“ House to house visitation was under- 
taken by several of the churches and 
carried through in no lazy fashion, the 
reception given to the visitors always 
unfailingly being most courteous and kind. 
That we did not jest the multitude is 
certain, but, on the other hand, the 
special labours have convinced a vast 
number of _people—who thought we 
wanted to go to heaven alone—that after 
all they have made a mistake, one article 
of our faith being ‘Heaven is not heaven 
for us alone.’ Beyond this the display 
of well-disciplined zeal on our part has 
impressed the people with the fact that 
we are really anxious to give our neigh- 
bours ‘A lifton the way.’ The immediate 
benefit to the churches is not, naturally, 
in enlarged congregations, though even in 
this matter we are not without witness. A 
few have joined us who were outside two 
months ago. 

“The effect of the Forward Movement 
upon some of our congregations has been 
very certain; they have pledged themselves 
to attend public worship more frequently, 
to get others, who attend no places of 
worship, to come with them and to raise 
at least £20 more towards church funds 
during this year. 

“Tn other instances, interests long 
dormant have been vitalised, and by 
means of social gatherings, the cost of 
which being cheerfully borne by some 
thoroughly interested man or woman, or 
both, old scholars of school and members of 
the congregation have been brought 
together and a new life infused into the 
church. 

‘“‘ Causes that were drooping are begin- 
ning to flourish, a spirit of healthy activity 
is exhibiting itself, whilst the manifold 
schemes on hand indicate purposefulness 
and vigor. 

“The Committee undertook to supply 
the ministers and the lecturers for the 
churches, and to pay all travelling ex- 
penses, providing county ministers were 
selected as visitors, and with this con- 
dition all the churches cordially agreed, 


the ministers. and lecturers giving their. 


services gratuitously. Collections have 
been made in some churches for the Funds 
of the March Mission, so that, as the 
local bodies did all the printing, posting, 
&c., and bore the cost, the central funds 
of the Union, it is hoped, will not have 
been drawn on at all. 

“The amount of energy and goodwill put 
into the special effort by the churches and 
every one associated with it has been most 
admirable, and looking back over our 
brave doings, and calling to mind the 
pleasant memories clustering around it, 
we feel constrained to say, that the day of 
the Unitarian Church is not past, but is 
to come.” 

So writes one whose years are not so 
many but that he may hope to see the 
good time coming, though it be delayed 
yet twenty years or more. 

CHarLEs HARGROVE. 


Att thought. makes vibration. Right 
thinking makes harmonious vibration, and 
wrong thinking makes inharmonious 
vibration. We all are sending out a 
vibration, either harmonious or inhar- 
monious as the result of thinking... . 
Good thinking in every direction is more 
needed than gold.—K. Newcomb. 
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NEWS FROM THE CHURCHES. 
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[Notices and Reports for this Department should 
be as brief as possible, and be sent in by Thursday 
Morning.] 
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Birkenhead.—A special meeting of the congre- 
gation of the Unitarian Church was held on Sunday, 
14th inst., and after morning service to adopt the 
following resolution, which was proposed by Mr. G. 
H. Willmer :—‘ The members of the congregation 
of the Birkenhead Unitarian Church have heard, 
with much regret, of the death of the Rev. William 
Binns, who for twenty-five years was their able and 
valued minister, They desire to bear their testi- 
mony tothe worth of his fearless and powerful 
advocacy of the great truths of spiritual religion, to 
his strenuous exertions in the philanthropic and 
intellectual interests of the town during the whole 
time of his residence therein, and to the value of 
his labours among those who attended the church 
during his ministry.” Personal tributes to the 
character and work of the Rev. W. Binns were paid 
by Mr. Willmer, and by Miss Cooke, who seconded 
the resolution, which was passed by the congrega- 
tion standing. 

Bolton: Bank-street.—The new American 
organ for the Sunday-school was dedicated on Sun- 
day, the Rev. C. J. Street preaching at a special 
afternoon service. To-morrow (Sunday) anniver- 
sary services are to be held in the chapel, the 
preacher, morning and evening, being the Rev. J. E. 
Manning, of Sheffield, while a special afternoon 
service is to be conducted by the Rev. H. W. 
Turner, of the Mawdsley-street Congregational 
Church. 

Gloucester.—At the celebration of the Jubilee 
of the present Southgate Congregational Church, 
on Tuesday, April 16, Dr. John Brown, of Bed- 
ford, gave a lecture on “The Revolution of 1688 : 
its Causes and Consequences.” At the opening of 
the proceedings the hymn, “We come unto our 
Father’s God,” was sung, after which prayer was 
offered by the Rev. Walter Lloyd. 

London : Lewisham.—The Literary and Scien- 
tific Society in connection with the Unitarian 
Church has just completed its fourth year. There 
have been twenty-five weekly meetings during the 
session 1900-1, with an average weekly attendance 
of over 100. Our friends are proud of this society, 
for it is already acknowledged to be a power in the 
neighbourhood, and, happily, a great many young 
people are included in its membership 

North Cheshire Unitarian Sunday School 
Union.—The annual conversazione was held at 
Mottram on Saturday last. The Committee met 
before tea, and, inter alia, appointed the Rev. N. 
Green, delegate to the London May Meetings. 
Favoured with fine weather, the meeting was very 
successful, about 300 persons being present. After 
tea the President (the Rev. T. R. Elliott) occupied 
the chair, being supported by the Revs. H. E, Dow- 
son, N. Green, and W. R. Shanks; Mr. E, B, 
Broadrick and Mr. A. Slater. Mr. Shanks, who 
attended as a representative of the Manchester Dis- 
trict Sunday School Association, during the evening 
delivered a most interesting address on the problem 
of Sunday morning schools. The following reso- 
lution was carried in silence by the meeting, on the 
motion of the Rev. H. E. Dowson, seconded by the 
Rev. H. S. Tayler :—‘‘That this meeting of the 
North Cheshire Unitarian Sunday School Union 
desires to express its sympathy with the family of 
the late Mr. John Barron, and with the school and 
chapel with which he had a life-long connection, in 
the loss they have sustained by his death. They 
desire to place on record their appreciation of the 
interest and zeal he displayed in the work of the 
Union, of his loving service of God and man, and 
especially of his long labours forthe children of this 
Sunday-school.” An excellent vocal, instrumental, 
and dramatic programme was rendered by the 
Mottram frievds, and at the close hearty votes of 
thanks were accorded to the Mottram friends, to 
Mr. Shanks, and to the Chairman, and duly 
responded to, 

Pentre: South Wales.—In response to an 
invitation from the Mardy United Temperance 
Committee, the Rev. D. Rees lectured on “Tem- 
perance” in the Bapti-t Church of the above place 
on 15th inst. He was followed by the Rev. J. 
Tertius Phillips, the agent for Wales of the United 
Kingdom Alliance, A very successful social tea 
was held in the chapel on Thursday week. Anni- 
versary services are to be held on Sunday next, the 
Rev. J. Hathren Davies being the officiating 
minister. 

Sheffield: Upperthorpe.—The ladies of the 
Unitarian congregation gave an At Home in the 
schoolroom on Monday, April 13, when a very good 
musical programme was given by friends, and” 
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dramatic performance, Bubbles. During an interval 
Mrs. Ellis was presented with a purse, containing 
£28, subscribed by members and their friends. 
The presentation was made by Mrs. Alleson, the 
oldest member of the Sewing Society, who spoke of 
the warm feelings entertained towards Mrs, Ellis, 
and said their gift was neither a gold watch nor a 
silver tea service, but it was something that would 
procure such things if wanted. 


Stourbridge.—A successful Sale of Work was 
held in the boys’ schoolroom of the Wollaston-road 
Schools, on Monday, April 15, for the purpose of 
raising funds towards the building of a church 
parlour for the Presbyterian Chapel. The sale was 
opened by Mr. Charles Harding, of Birmingham, 
being introduced by the Rev. A. W. Timmis, who 
explained the object of the sale. Mr. Harding, ina 
genial speech, expressed his sympathy with the effort, 
and a vote of thanks, proposed by Mr. A. W. Wor- 
thington, and seconded by Mr. F. Taylor, was 
cordially passed, Itis hoped that the net result 
will be not less than £60. 


Swansea.—On Sunday anniversary services were 
held in the Unitarian Church, the preacher being 
the Rev. W. Copeland Bowie, who in the evening 
gave an exposition of Unitarian beliefs to a large 
congregation, On the following day Mr. Bowie also 
took part in the annual meeting of the South Hast 
Wales Unitarian Society, of which a report will be 
found in another column. 


Trebannos: Swansea Valley.—The usual bi- 
ennial services were held on Sunday and Monday, 
-when the two oldest ministers (oldest in active ser- 
vice) officiated—namely, the Revs. R. J. Jones 
(Aberdare) and J. Davies (Alltplaca). In the four 
services six sermons in all were given, and the 
attendances seemed to grow as they went on. 
Nearly £25 were taken at the collections, and this 
will be applied to the liquidation of the somewhat 
heavy debt which still remains. 


Warrington.—The newly-appointed minister of 
Cairo-street Chapel (the Rev. E. W. Lummis, M.A.) 
and Mrs, Lummis were formally welcomed by the 
congregation at a recognition meeting which was 
held in the schools on Tuesday evening, 16th inst. 
There was a very large attendance. The proceed- 
ings were commenced by tea, after which a meeting 
was held under the presidency of Mr. F, Monks, 
J.P,, amongst those present, in addition to Mr. and 
Mrs. Lummis, being the Revs. H. E, Dowson (Gee 
Cross), Dr. Klein (Liverpool), Charles Hargrove 
(Leeds), J. CO, Street (Shrewsbury), F. K, Freeston 
(London), Charles Peach (Manchester), Mr. William 
Long. J.P., Mr, T. Birchall, J.P., Alderman Monks, 
J.P., Mr. ia H. Knowles, Mr. John Gandy, Mr, J. 
Ewart, Mr, H. 8S, Knowles (school superintendent), 
Mr. W. H. Woodcock (treasurer), and Mr. Joseph 
W. Davies (secretary). Letters of apology for non- 
attendance were read from the Rev. W. H. Drum- 
mond (Belfast), the Rev. John Yonge, and the Rey. 
T. Bishop. Mr. Long gave the welcome to Mr. and 
Mrs. Lummis on behalf of the congregation, Mr, H. 
S. Knowles following on behalf of the Sunday- 
school, Further remarks were also made by the 
Chairman, who explained that the congregation had 
not invited a minister to come amongst them merely 
to be the echo of their thoughts, but as a reverent 
thinker, to give them the best that there was in 
him. Several of the ministers present joined in 
the welcome, and Mr. Lummis spoke in response, 
During the evening the choir, under the direction of 
Mr. Muir, gave an excellent selection of music, 
which was much enjoyed and appreciated, 


ABERYSTWYTH 


(‘* The Biarritz of Wales ’’) 


Is highly recommended for invaliis. It possesses the most 
equable temperature, its shore being swept by the Gulf 
Stream and the 8.W. breezes of the Atlantic. ‘4 he drain- 
age is perfect, and the town is supplied with the purest 
waterfrom Plynlimmon. The late Sir James Clarke, M.P., 
says: “A fortnight in Aberystwyth is equivalent to a 
month’s residence in most watering places,’ Guides on 
application to the Town Clerk, 
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SUNDAY SERVICES are advertised at a charge 
of 10s, per year, prepaid, a space of two lines being 
given to each announcement; extra lines are 
charged 4d. each, Orders can be sent for a portion 
of the year, not less than thirteen weeks, at the 
same rate. Calendar Notices not prepaid £1 the 
year. Single Announcements 6d. per line. All 
information as to the change of preachers should 
reach the Office not later than Thursday, 


Essex Hall, Strand, W.O, 


CALENDAR. 


CATENDAR. 


ae 
SUNDAY, April 28. 


— 


OuR 


@@ It is requested that notice of anyalteration 
in the Calendar be sent to the Publisher not 
later than Thursday Afternoon. 


Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 


11 am. and 7 P.M., Rev. Freppric ALLEN. 
7 P.M., Musical Service, with Solos, by Mr, 
R. H. Harsy, &c. 

Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra-road, 
11 aM., and 7 P.M., Rev. F. W. STanLey. 
Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley-rd., West 

Croydon,114.M.and7P.M., Rev.J. Pace Hopprs, 

Deptford, Church-street, 11.15 a.m. and 6,30 P.M., 
Rev. A. J. MarcHant. 

Essex Church, The Mall, Notting-hill-gate, 11 a.m, 
and 7 p.M., Rev. W. CopELAND Bowlt. , 

Forest-gate, corner of Dunbar-road, Upton-lane, 
11 a.m. and 6.30 p.m., Rev. H. W. Perris. 

Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham-place, 
11 a.m. and 7 P.m., Rev. R. H. U. Broor. 

Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, Rev. Epcar 
Dapiyn, 11.15 a.m., “The Teaching of the 
Twelve,” and 7 p.m., ‘‘ Isaiah of Babylon.” 
Children’s Class, 12.30. 

Highgate Hill, Unitarian Christian Church, 11 a.m. 
and 7 P.M. 

([slington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 a.m. 
and 7 P.M., Rev. G. Dawxs Hicks, M.A., Ph.D. 

Kentish Town, Clarence-road, N.W., 11 a.m. and 
7 P.M., Rev. J. B, BARNHILL. 

Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 a.m. and 7 p.M., Rev. J. E. 
STRONGE. 

Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church High-street, 
11 a.m. and 7 p.m., Rev. W. CHYNOWETH POPE. 

Little Portland-street Chapel, 11.15 a.m., and 
and 7 P.M., Rev. H. S. Perris, M.A. 

Mansford-street Churchand Mission, Bethnal Green, 
11 A.M, and 7 P.M., Rev. W. G..CapMan, 

Peckham, Avondale-road 11 a.m, Mr, J, BREDALL, 
and 6.80 p.m., Mr. A. J. CLARKE, 

Plumstead, Common-road Unitarian Church,114.m, 
and 6.80 P.M., Rev. L. JENKINS JONES. 

Richmond, Free Church, Ormond-road, 11,15 a.m. 
and 7 P.M., Rey. S. FARRINGTON, 

Stepney- Green, College Chapel, 11 a.m. ‘and 7 
PM., Mr. P. W. AMES. 

Stoke Newington, The Green, 11,15 a.m, and 7 P.M., 
Rev. W. Woonine, B.A. 

Stratford, West Ham-lane Unitarian Church, 114.m., 
Mr. J. C. Paty, and 6.30 P.m., Rev, T. E. M. 
EDWARkcs. 

Wandsworth, Unitarian Christian Church, East-hill, 
ll a.m. and 7 p.m., Rev. W. G. Tarrant, B.A. 

Wood Green, Unity Hall, 11 aM. and 7 p.m., Rev, 
Dr. MUMMERY. 
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PROVINCIAL, 


Bata, Trim-street Chapel, 11 a.m. and 6.30 P.M., 
Rev. JoHN McoDoweE tn. 

BeprorpD, Library (side room), 11.15 a.m., Rev. 
ROWLAND HILL, 

Buackroot, Banks-street, North Shore, 10.45 a.m. 
and 6.30 p.mM., Rev. Davip Davis. 

Buacxkroot, Unitarian Church, Masonic Hall, South 
Shore, 11 and 6.30. 

Boottg, Free Church Hall, Stanley- phd: 11 a.m. 
and 6.30 P.M, Rev. J. Morey MILLs. 

BouRNEMOUTH, Unitarian Church, West-hill-road, 
11 a.M, and 7 p.m., Rev. C. C, Coz. 

BraDFoRD, Chapel-lane Chapel, 10.30 a.m. and 
6.30 p.m., Rev. E, CerEDIG Jonus. 

Brieaton, Christ Church (Free Christian), New-rd., 
North-st., 11 and 7 p.m., Rev. H, M. Livens. 

Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 11 a.m. and 
7 P.M., Rev. G. STREET. 

Canterbury, Ancient Chapel, Blackfriars, 11 a.m., 
Mr. F. Lawson Dopp, 

Dera and Water, Free Christian Church, High- 
st., 11 a.M. and 6.30 P.m., Rev, T. SHAKSPEARE, 

Dover, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 11 a.m, 
and 6.30P.mM., Rev. 8S. Burrows. 

EastBourng, Gildridge Hotel, 11 4.mM,and 6.30 P.M., 
Rev. G. St. Cra, 

GuitpForD, Ward-street Church, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 p.M., Rev, E. 8. Lana Buckiann. 

HorsuHaM, Free Christian Church, Worthing-road, 
11 a.M.and 6.30 p.m., Rev. J. J. MarvTEn. 

Lxxps, Mill Hill, 10.45 a.m. and 6.80 .m,, Rev. C. 
Hararove, M.A. 

LiscarpD, Memorial Church, Manor-road, 11 a.m. 

' and 6,30 p.m., Rey, A, ERNEST Parry. 

Liverroon, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 a.m. 

and 6,30 p.m, Rey. J. Harwoop, B.A, 


LivERPOOL Hope-street Church 11 a.M. and 6.30 
p.M., Rev, R. A. ARMsTRONG, B.A. 

LIvERPOOL, Ulet-road, Sefton Park 11 a.m. and 
6,30 p.mM., Rev. Dr. Kiery. Evening, ‘The 
Teachings of Buddha ; with special reference 
to Modern Buddhism.” 

MANCHESTER , Strangeways, 10.80 a.m, and 6,30 
P.M., Rev. W. R. SHANKS. 

Newrort, Isle of Wight, 11 4.m-and 6.30 P.M., Rev. 
CuEeMENT E. PIKE. 

OxrorD, Manchester College, 11.80 a.m., Rev. 

' W.E. Appts, M.A, 

PortsmouTH, General Baptis Chapel, St. Thomas- 
street, 6.45 p.m., Mr. THOMAS BonD, 

PoRTsMOUTH, High-street Chapel, 11 a.M and 
6.45 p.m, Mr. G. Coszns PRIOR. 

RocHDALE, Blackwater- street, 10.30 a.m., and 6.30 
P.M, Rev. T. P, SPEDDING. 

ScarBoRrovaH, Westborough, 10,45 a.m, and 7 P.M., 
Rey. T. A. LeonarD, of Ardenconnel. 

SipmovurH, Old Meeting, High-street, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 p.m., Rev, W. AGAR. 

SEVENOAKS, Bessell’s Green, The Old Meeting House, 
11 a.m., Rev. R. C. Denpy. Stables in the 
grounds 

SourHeEnD, Unitarian Church Darnley-road, 11 a. M. 
(Children’ s Service), and 6.80 p.m., Mr, DEar. 

SovrHrort, Portland-street Church, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 p.m., Rev. C. H. WELLBELOVED, 

Torquay, Unity Hall, Lower Union-street, 11 a.m. 
and 6,30 P.M., Rev. A. E. 0” Connor. 

TUNBRIDGE WELLS, Mechanics’ Institute, Dudley- 
road, 11 a.M.and 6.30PM. | 

York, St. Saviourgate Chapel, il A.M: and 6,30 
P.M., Rev. H. Raw ines, M.A. 


a ee 
IRELAND. 


Dustin, Stephen’s Green West, 12 noon, and 7 P.M, 
Rev. G. Haminton Vance, B.A. 

WARRENPOINT, co. Down, Unitarian Church, Dro- 
more-road, 12 Noon, Rey. W. E. Mgettong. The 
attendance of visitors cordially invited. 


Se 
Carr Town, Free Protestant (Unitarian) Church 
Hout-street, 6.45 p.m., Rev. R, BALMFORTH. 


Sypyey, N.S.W., The Australian Church, I,0.0.F. 
Temple, 11 a.m. and 7 P.M., Rev. G, WALTERS. 


Oe ETHICAL SOCIETY, 

SOUTH-PLACE, FINSBURY.—April 28th, 
at 11.15 4.m., ROBERT ROBERTS, “The Meaning 
of Change.” 


ULPIT SUPPLY. — The Rey. §8. 
JENKINSON, Clevelands, Mount Pleasant- 
road, Tottenham, N. ; 


BIRTHS, 


Jacks—On the 30th March, at Birmingham, the 
wife of the Rey. L. P. Jacks, of a son. 


Swirz—On the 3rd April, at 4, Brunel-terrace, 


’ Derby-road, Nottingham, the wife wi Charles . 


Swire, of a son. 

WessteR—On the 21st April, at South View, 
Clayton-le-Moors, near Accrington, the wife of 
Alfred Webster, of a daughter. 

WitiamMs—On the 21st April, at Ascham House, 
Manor-road, Scarborough, to Alfred Canning 
and Florence A, N. Williams, a daughter. 


DEATHS, 


Fretpinc—On the 19th April, at Chaseley, Heaton 
' Mersey, Emma, second daughter of Robert 

Fielding, aged 33 years. Was interred at 
Harpurhey Cemetery on the 23rd April. 

Greenge— On the 23rd April, at 62, Belmont-street, 
Southport, Harriette Sarah, youngest daughter 
of the late John Howe Greene, of Birkenhead 
and Liverpool. 

Gurpy—On the 19th April, at 3, Ivy-place, Been: 
sea, Joseph Guppy, aged 87 yeurs. 

Lemann—On the 21st April, at her residence, 
Home Lodge, Bathampton, Bath, Mary, widow 
of Henry R. W. Lemann, aged 86. 

Merapr-Kina—On the 17th April, 1901, at Sandfield 
Park, West Derby, Liverpool, aged 84, Henry 
Warren Meade-King, J.P. for Liverpool and 
Lancashire, 


Correspondents are requested to note that 
to be sure of insertion the same week, news 
must reach the Office by the first post on 
Thursday at latest, and ‘oe oer in he 
week the better. 
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Schools, ets, 
: San, 
HANNING HOUSH, HIGHGATE, 
HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
AND BOARDING SCHOOL 
For the daughters of Unitarian Ministers and 
others, ; 
London Matriculation, English, Latin, French, 
' German, Mathematics, Science, Elocution, Greek, 
Drawing, Class Singing, Dresemaking, Cookery, 
Calisthenics, Playground, Swings, Cricket, Garden, 
Outside Sanatorium, Laundry at home, 
' Outside Examiner, 
Fees per Term ; 
Boarders, £10 13s. 6d. or with Music, £12 5s. 
Extras: Violin, Solo Singing, Painting, £2 2s, 
Shorthand, Dancing, 10s. 6d. 
Day scholars, 3 to 5 guineas, with Music extra, 
‘Kindergarten, 2 to 24 guineas. 
Manager—Miss MATILDA SHARPE, 
The NEXT TERM begins WEDNESDAY, 
May 8th. 


EDGBASTON COLLEGE for GIRLS, 
Bristol Road, Edgbaston, Birmingham. 


ey 
‘PRINCIPAL—Miss BAILY. 
HgADMIstRESsS—Miss ELEANOR MOSS B,A.Hons, 


—0— 


A limited number of Boarders taken at residence 
of Principal, 

The College, which s opposite the residence, has 
accommodation for 120 Pupils. Lawn tennis, 
gymnasium, asphalte playground. Field. 

The Curriculum s based on the Cambridge 
Examination regulations, and Resident Pupils have 
the advantage of Public School life combined with 
home comforts, 

Application to Secretary. 


IGH. SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
SOUTH MARINE TERRACE 
~~ ABERYSTWITH. 


Paincieat — Mrs. MARLES THOMAS. 


Pupils most successfully prepared for Public 
Examinations. Scholarships have been obtained 
at the University Colleges. Special attention paid 
to the physical side of education, Gymnasium, 
Swedish drill. 


THE 
FAINPHEAD SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


(Founded by Miss J. F. GRUNER, May, 1897). 


BOARDERS are received by the Misses GRUNER at 
Moorcroft, Hindhead, Haslemere, from whom pros- 


pectuses and further information may be obtained, 


the School being carried on at the HINDHEAD 
HALL as heretofore. ; : 


The SUMMER TERM begins May 9th. - 


HINDHEAD. 


ATISS MACRAE MOIR’S SCHOOL 
i FOR GIRLS. (Established 1893). 


PUPILS prepared for the Universities ; resident 
‘gymnast and French mistress ; healthy conditions 
of life ; hockey and tennis. ; 
Prospectus on application to Miss Macraz Morr, 
Lingholt, Hindhead. hss 
Station, Haslemere. 
The SUMMER TERM begins on TUESDAY, 
May 7th. [ 


UNICH.— Herr SCHWARZ, late 
‘Assistant Master at Mulgrave Castle (the 
Marquis of Normanby’s School), will take a 
SMALL PARTY of BOYS from the beginning of 
May onwards, to learn German and. other subjects 
near Munich. Boys can attend the focal schools if 
_. desired. Miss Borton Brown, late “ Directrice ” at 
Ecole des Roches, Verneuil, wil? accompany the 
party. Individual teaching and attention given. 
For full particulars apply to A. H. Scort, Shore- 
ham, Sevenoaks, Kent. - Wun 
_ Reference is kindly permitted to Sir James 
Joicey, Bart., M.P., the Rev, Canon the Marquis of 
Normanby, Count Miinster, the Rev, R. J. St. John 
Parry (Tutor of Trinity College, Cambridge), Mrs. 
Louis Buxton (Norwich), and. Russell Scott, Esq, 
‘Hampstead, ey ti Pea 
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BABBACOMBE, TORQUAY.—HOME 

TUITION in FRENCH and GERMAN.— 
Rev, A. E, and Mrs. O'CONNOR would receive, for 
special instruction, two boys or girls as Boarders. 
Educated in Germany, he resided there long ; and 
in France. Mrs. O’Connor is a native of France. 
Reference—W. H. Herford, B.A., Paignton. 


Goard and Residence, 
Teer? 
FEW young people received in 
PLEASANT HOME near Victoria , Terms 


moderate.—Mrs RoBERT TURNER, 94 Grosvenor- 
road, S.W 


) EA HOUSE.—THE FELL, 

TROUTBECK, WINDERMERH, is situated 
550 feet above sea level, and about 24 miles from 
the station at Windermere. Every home comfort, 
Moderate terms. 


OURNEMOUTH —Elvaston, West 
Clif, BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT, 
Unrivalled position on sea front close to the High- 
cliffe Hotel, 50° ooms. Full-sized billiard table 
Lovely grounds, with access to Cliff Promenade. 
Due south. Near Unitarian Church.—Mr. and 
Mrs. Pocock. 


OURNEMOUTH.—Most comfortable 
private BOARDING-HOUSE;; close to sea; 
sheltered among the Pines ; south aspect, Billiard- 
room (full-sized table), Terms moderate.—Address, 
Miss CoaLpEcort Stirling House, Manor-road, 


OURNEMOUTH. — Board-residence. 

High position, facing South, with balcony 

and good garden. Suitable for Open-air Treatment, 

Close to sea, sheltered by pines, and adjoining the 

car-route to all parts.—D., Cliff House, 1, West- 
minster-road, Branksome Park. 


T. LEONARDS.—‘‘Crantock,” 59, 
Warrior-square First-class BOARD and 
RESIDENCE, newly furnished and redecorated, 
Sea View, excellent cuisine, billiard room, sanitary 
certificate.—Mr.and Mrs.Sipney P. Porrer, 


| ith kee anata E.—Comfortable Apart- 

ments, well situated midway between station 
and beach in sunny Felixstowe. Reasonable terms. 
—Apply Mrs. H. Rosinson, Kimberley House, 
Ranelagh-road. 


FREDK. LONG & SON, 
AUCTIONEERS SURVEYORS, HOUSE & LAND AGENTS 
4, Adelaide Place, London Bridge, H.C. 


Rents Collected, and the entire management of 
Property in any part of London or Suburbs under- 
taken. Valuations for Probate, &c, 


RETTY and WHLL-FURNISHED 
COTTAGE: to be LET for two or three 
months, rent £3 3s. per week. Good servant re- 
maining ; suitable to two ladies (no children). 
Small dining-room and greenhouse, small drawing- 
room, two bedrooms en suite, one separate, besides 


| maid’s room, Near post, baths, railway, sea, and 


chapel.—Apply, Housrxerrrr, Elm Cottage, Sid- 
mouth, 8. Devon, : 


\ \ JANTED, by experienced person, 

situation as WORKING HOUSEKEEPER 
in a Ladies’ School or to gentleman where a servant 
is kept. Good plain cock.—M., InquinER Office, 
8, Essex-street, W.C. : 


LAIN COOK wanted, where two 
servants are kept.—Address, Mrs. FRANCIS 
Jongs, Dr. Williams’s Library, Gordon-square, 


N URSE wanted for three children, 
eldest. aged 4; wages £18 to £24,—apply 
to Mrs, GARNETT, 27, West-hill, Highgate. 


WAANERD, an engagement as LADY 
'¥.. NURSE to one child.i—Apply te Mrs. 
Cogan Conway, Ringwood, { 


a 
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THE LIBERATION SOCIETY. 


Triennial Conference. 


ANNUAL PUBLIC MEETING. 


The TRIENNIAL CONFERENCE will be held 
on TUESDAY, April 30th, and WEDNESDAY, 
May Ist, at the MEMORIAL HALL, LONDON. 
The appointment of Delegates should be notified 
by April 26th. 

The PUBLIC MEETING will be held on WED- 
NESDAY, May Ist, at the CITY TEMPLE, at 
Seven. Chairman:—THomas SHaw, Esq., M.P. 
Speakers :—D. Lloyd George, Esq., M.P., Rev. Dr. 
Clifford, and Rev. J. Morgan Gibbon. 

\ For tickets to meeting and particulars of Con- 
ference address—The Liberation Society, 2, Ser- 
jeants’ Inn, Fleet-street, E.C. 


Society for the Abolition of Vivisection 
Offices: 62, Strand, London. 


“T have been acquainted with the practice 
of Vivisection for upwards of forty years. I 
well remember the experiments which I first 
witnessed, performed under skilful hands, 
but which were thought by a select audience 
of medical men to be cruel and without 
sense. Pigeons were shaved, and their brains 
frozen and twirled about in all directions. 
My next experience was with dogs in the 
laboratory of a London Hospital, where these 
defenceless creatures were cut about and | 
injected with ‘stuffs’ to their terrible pain | 
and suffering. And after forty years, what 
is the result? I do not know that I have 
received one atom of benefit on behalf of my 
patients for all the cruelty 1 witnessed.”— 
J. Maxinson Fox, M.R.C.S, 


The above Society appeals to the Public 
for aid. 


E. M. WRIGHT, Secretary. 


[QT2CENTURY BUILDING SOCIETY 
ADELAIDE-PLACE, LONDON BRIDGE. 
E.C. 

Interest on Loans reduced to Four-and-a-half 
per Cent. 


DIRECTORS. 

Chairman — Sir H. W. Lawkencz, Bart., 
Mincing-lane, H.C. 

Deputy-Chairman—Mark H. Jupar, A.R.1.B,A., 
7, Pall Mall, S.W, 

F., H, A. Harpcastte, F.S.1., 5, Old Queen-st., S.W. 

Miss ORME, 118, Upper Tulse-hill, S.W. 

STEPHEN SEAWARD Tayuzr, ‘‘ Fairholme,” 8, Mount 
Ephraim-road, Streatham-hill, S.W., and 

Mrs. Henry Rut 1, Randolph-garden N.W 


21 


PREFERENCE SHARI!S £10, Interest 44 per 
cent. DEPOSITS received at 3, 34, and 4 per cent., 
withdrawable at short notice, 

LIBERAL ADVANCES promptly made. 
Monthly repayment, including principal, premium, 
and interest for each £100 advanced— 21 years, 
13s. 6d. ; 18 years, 14s. 9d. ; 15 years, 16s, 1d. ; 
10 years, £1 1s, 8d. Survey Fee to £500, half-a- 
guinea, 

Special facilities given to persons desiring to pur- 
chase houses for their own occupation. Prospectus 


free. 
FREDERICK LONG, Manager. 


ESTABLISHED 18651. 


BIRKBEGK BARK 


Southampton Bldngs., Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 
CURRENT ACCOUNTS 
© f onthe minimum monthly balances, ° 
[when not drawn below £100, ih 
DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS 


2 3 /, en Deposits, repayable on demand. 2 4 ve 


STOCKS AND SHARES 

Stocks and Shares purchased and sold for customers. 
The BIRKBEOK ALMANAOK, with fall particulars, 
ae FRANGIS RAFZNSOROFT, Manager 


Telephones No, 6 Holborn. as 
Telegraphte Addrcos: “BIRKBECK, LONDON.” | x 
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NEW UNITARIAN CHURCH AT WOOD GREEN. 


subscriptions Promise 


H Congregation ..: ccc!) seo, | vucat eso 

| | es Fund... een -.. 500 0 
British and Foreign ‘Unitarian Associatio . 100 0 
Sir John Brunner, Bart., M.P. ... ...  «-- 100 0 
Mr. Frederick Nettlefold . id oe 00-0 
Sir E. Durning-Lawrence, Bart., ‘MP. . we OY vO 
Mr. C. Fellows Pearson... ose . 50 : 


FTER ten years which have elapsed since Unitarianism was first planted in Wood Green, it 
has been decided to erect a Church, on the land reserved for that purpose, where Unity Hal, | Mr. 


was built in 1891. 


first to obtain assistance, in the shape of an annual grant, from the London District Unitarian Mr. 
Society, but no other congregation has been able to so quickly dispense with the kindly aid that 
Society renders, for the grant ceased in 1893. Since that date the only outside help has been an Mr. 


Like all causes started in the neighbourhood of London, it was necessary at 


annual grant from the Ministers’ Stipend Augmentation Fund, The cause is one of the most | yy. 


promising in the Metropolitan area, and the Committee are most anxious to start in their new Mr. 
Considerable progress has been made with the work, and the building is 


home free from debt, 
expected to be ready next October. 
promised, as per annexed list, 


fidence to the many friends who have the cause of Unitarianism at heart. 


Subscriptions will be thankfully received by J. 


Finsspury Park, N. 


Mr. 


: f i The Misses Elworthy ae yee eee 1 
The congregation has done its best, and now appeals with con- Mr. Jas. Brierley... BM see pes Fee 1 
Sentinel .. soe eh anes Re 1 
Mr. Thos. F. Ward... ae Bx Ry 1 
Miss Bond ... BS 308 ane eae oes 
SUDBERY, Hon. Sec,, 25, Portuanp-noaD, | Mrs.Rix 2... wee nse anes 


Miss J. Durning Smith .,, maa =e ave OO 
Collected at Stone Laying... «.. - 0 
Mr. Percival Hart . Rein tobe ; ove 2010 
Mrs. Alfred Lawrence... . sve 5 20 


Miss C. Lawrence ... aed a 
Mrs. Frances Nettlefold .., vai 
Mrs. Henry Rutt ... aoe ae 


Rey. C. B. Upton ... i ate a Se, 
The total cost will be £3,000; towards this £1,710 has been Mr. 


0 

0 

0 

0 

Mr. W.., Thornelyo.25 sitesrnui noes io hae OARe 
Mrs. L. M. Aspland te dog os hg oe 
Mr. and Mrs. Bowles wee. =, 0c cy ne ae 
Mr. G. W. Chitty .: 9.2.) “2 
Mr, Hahnemann Epps °... °°... ... a. 5 O 
Mr. H. W. Gair... “a as ae ee: was 
Mr, Frank Jolly”) 7.47 “©. oe 5 0 
Mr. W. C. Jolly pie ae 5 0 
Mr. David Martineau : ete oe ae ee yal) 
Dr. W. Blake Odgers, K. om eee of: see BDO 
Mr. Stanton Preston REM ae Perio en 
Mr. E. Chatfeild Clarke ... ae Seo. 2 eo Bee 
Mr. Withall ... aah naa is Ber Pe hse) 
Lieut.-Col. Trevelyan Kb ree vex lO 
Mr. John Harrison ... a a ota oeomepe ies 
Mr, Isaac. Liste) * 2... oy. ace. ‘see Bene a 
Miss Preston... ... ay oa ican || areas alee 
Mr. Joseph Preston... 1. ceca. 0 Goel mete 
Miss Lucy Tagart ... Ace ee cee sey ae 
John Troup... 55 saa) as J eeey et 
My. T. Pallister Young cae tea shemiaeyes 
Miss Constance Wrigley .,. ae aes SR a 
W. Carpenter ... eos os soe ie 2 8 
Mrs. Bramley ae ae ae sae Pe Ae 4 
Mrs. Diggles ... cas PE ab a rt iy lean 
Elworthy ame aes Ss aes eae Wee 
Mr. John Jefferis ... oat oa ae a Lys 
A. Holt . es oe nee es 10 

F, T. Robinson.. Aon rot aes Sy) 
ia 

10 

10 

0 10 

0 10 

0 10 

0 10 

0 5 

0 5 

2 


ha ee aa Se ee 
. 
> 

: : 

¥ ne 
~ 


F. §. Schwann .. 
J. Bredall ah 


a BGs dob Cob ed eee See CES SRS cL eee 


£1,710 


LONDON DISTRICT UNITARIAN SOCIETY. 


——— 


The FIFTY-FIRST ANNUAL MEETING of 
Subscribers and Friends of the Society will be 
held at ESSEX HALL, STRAND, on THURSDAY, 
May 2, 1901, at 8 p.m. Sir Joan T. Brunner, 
Bart., M.P., the President of the Society, in the 
Chair, when in addition to the usual business of 
the Annual Meeting, special Resolutions dealing 
with the retirement of the Society’s Treasurer, 
David Martineau, Esq., J.P., and with the crisis in 
our system of National Education will be submitted 
to the Meeting. 

A. J. Munpetua, Esq., M.L.S.B., Rev. W. G. 
TaRRANT, B.A... Davip Martineau, Esq., J.P., 
H. Epes, Esq., and other influential Ministers and 
Laymen are expected to be present, 

The BUSINESS MEETING will be preceded at 
7 P.M. by a Conversazione, 

Tickets may be had on application at Essex 
Hall, or to the Hon. Secs. 


ONDON DOMESTIC MISSION 
SOCIETY. 

The ANNUAL MEETING will be held in the 
Schoolroom of ESSEX CHURCH on TUESDAY 
EVENING, May 7th. The Chair will be taken at 
8 o'clock by the Rev. P. H. WickstTEED, M.A., who 
will be supported by Professor J. E. OpcERs (of 
Manchester College) and other well-known speakers. 


G. DAWES HICKS, Hon. Sec. 
BANE-STREET CHAPEL, BOLTON. 


—_— 


SCHOOL ANNIVERSARY SERMONS, NEXT 
SUNDAY, 28th inst. 

Morning, 10.30, and Evening, 6.30, Rev. J. E. 
Mannina, M.A., of She‘field, Tutor to the Unit- 
arian Home Missionary College. 

Afternoon, 2.80, SCHOLARS’ SERVICE, Rev. 
H, W. Turner, BA, of Mawdsley-street Congre- 
gational Church, 


Collections on behalf of the School Funds, 


Western Union of Unitarian and 
Free Christian Churches. 


ee 


The ANNUAL ASSEMBLY will be held at 
BRIDGWATER on THURSDAY, May 2nd. 

BUSINESS MEETING at 11.30 a.m., the Rev. 
H, S. Sotty, M.A., the President, in the Chair, 

DIVINE SERVICE at 3.30 p.m. Preacher, the 
Rey. J. Cottins Opaers, B.A. 

PUBLIC MEETING at 7 P.M. the Rev, H. 8. 
SoLxy in the Chair. 

A. N, BLATCHFORD, Hon. Sec. 


LASGOW INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION, 1901. 


OPEN MAY TILL NOVEMBER. 
GLASGOW UNITARIAN CHURCH, 
ST. VINCENT-STREET. 

Minister—Rev. James Forrest, M.A. Hours of 
Sunday Services—Morning at 11 ; Evening at 6.30 
(first Sunday of Month). 

Unitarian friends visiting the Exhibition will be 
heartily welcomed to the Church services, and will 
be supplied with such information and guidance as 
may increase the pleasure and comfort of their stay 
in the City. _W. G. COLLINS, Hon. Sec., 

85, Douglas- street, Glasgow. 


OME FOR, HEALTH CULTURE, 
Tue Firs, BRoMyaRD, HEREFORDSHIRE, 
This HOME provides a course of Systematic 
Daily Exercise, combined with regular outdoor life 
and occupation, for Ladies and Children who are 
not in normal health. The exercises are given in a 
Gymnasium fitted with Swedish apparatus, and 
consist of Ling’s Swedish Movements, Special 
Treatment is given for Spinal Curvature, Anemia, 
Hysteria, Indigestion, Neuralgia, &c. 
For further particulars, apply to the Principal, 
Miss Jesstz Baker (Trained by Mme, Bergman 
Osterberg). 


DEVOTIONAL BOOKLETS 
By the REV. W. G. TARRANT, B.A. 


DAILY MEDITATIONS. 


(Fourth Edition Revised.) 


NIGHT UNTO NIGHT. 


Cloth, red edges, 6d. ; roan gilt, 1s, 
London: Puitie GREEN, 5, Essex-st., Strand, W.C. 


ANCHESTER DISTRICT SUNDAY 


SCHOOL ASSOCIATION, 


NOW READY, 


HYMNS AND CHORAL SONGS. 
Third Series, No. 11. Fourteen Hymns with 
Tunes in both notations. Price 1d., postage extra, 

All the back numbers of New and Third Series 
still in stock. 

MUSICAL VOLS., New Series, 1s, 8d, net, 
Third Series, 1s, net, 


Messrs, H. Rawson and Co., 16, New Brown-street, 
Manchester, 


OCIAL PURITY ALLIANCE; 
founded in 1873, to uphold one equal standard 
of Purity alike for Men and Women. For par: 
ticulars and literature apply to Mr. E, HamMonn, 
Secretary, 18, Tothill-street, S.W., on Monday and 
Wednesday Mornings, or to Mrs, HamMMoND on 
Friday Mornings. 
Funds are greatly needed to extend this im- 
portant work and to reprint valuable papers. 
Contributions will be acknowledged by the Secre 
tary, or by Mr, W. T. Matteson, Hon. Treasurer, . 


Printed by Woopratt & Krnper, 70 to76, Long Acre, W.C. 
and Published for the Proprietors by E. Kennepy, & 
the Office, 8, Hssex-street, Strand, London, W.C. Ci 
Agent, Joun H Ywoop, 29 and 80, Shoe-lane, B. 
Manchester (Wholesale), Joun HeyYwoop, Deansgate.— 
Saturday, April 27, 1901. ; 


EXgTABLISHED IN 1842.] 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


Tue fifty-first annual meeting of the 
London District Unitarian Society was 
held at Essex Hall on Thursday evening. 
A special interest attached to the meeting 
‘in connection with the retirement of Mr. 
David Martineau from the office of 
treasurer, which he had held for. thirty 
years. A full report of the meeting will 
appear next week. 


Tar Rev. P. H. Aiickateed. M.A., is to 
take the chair at the annual meeting of 
the London Domestic Mission Society, and 
he will be supported by the Rev. J. Edwin 
Odgers, M.A., of Oxford, Mr. F, W. Law- 
‘rence, M.A., Mr. W. Wallace Bruce and 
the Rey. F. K. Freeston. The meeting is to 
be held on Tuesday evening in the school- 
room of Essex Church, and will, we trust, 
be very largely attended. 


We have referred in another column to 
the united meetings of the Baptist and 
Congregational Unions held in London 
last week. The annual business meeting 
of each Union was held separately, but 
the two presidential addresses were 
delivered to united meetings in the City 
Temple, Dr. Maclaren, President of the 
Baptist Union, giving his address on 
Tuesday, and Dr. Joseph Parker, of the 
Congregational Union, on Thursday. Both 
addresses sprang from a confession of 
need and the desire for more effective and 
fruitful religious work. Dr. Maclaren 
leaded for more powerful preaching, Dr. 
Parker for closer union among the 


! storm blows down. 


churches, for the better 
ae power for good. “I suppose,” said 
Maclaren, ‘there are some 6,000 or 
i 000 sermons delivered every Sunday by 
the ministers/of our two denominations— 
and what comes of them all? We have 
covered the land with chapels, and yet do 
we even keep up with the growth of 
population? “We have sowed much 
and brought home little.’ And asking 
why this should be so brought him to his 
theme of the need of better preaching. 
Tne preacher, Dr. Maclaren declared, 
must in these days be three things: he 
must be an evangelist, a teacher, and a 
prophet. He must declare the Gospel to 
men, he must make them understand it in 
all its wide bearings, and he must rouse 
in them the passion of righteousness, 
which will bring the truths of the Gospel 
to bear upon the present needs of the 
world. Answering an objection that the 
preacher is not now needed as a teacher of 
men because the Press does that work far 
more effectually, Dr. Maclaren said :— 


organising of 


The men and women of this generation, 
we are told, form their opinions from books, 
not from sermons. I should demur to the 
word ‘‘ form,’’ as expressing the process by 
which a large proportion of them arrive at 
what they call their opinions; I should 
consent to say ‘‘ get their opinions,’’ for it 
is not a process of reasoned formation, but 
of more or less accidental and unreasoned 
acquisition. The opinions do not grow, are 
not shaped by patient labour, but are 
imported into the new owner’s mind ready 
made, ‘‘in Germany ’’ or elsewhere, but 
certainly not in his own workshop. But 
granting the influence of the Press, if it 
supersedes the pulpit, it is the fault of the 
occupant thereof. A certain minister once 
told a shrewd old Scottish lady that he was 
engaged to deliver an address on the power 
of the pulpit, and asked what her views on 
the subject were. She answered: ‘‘ The 
power 0’ the pulpit! That depends on 
wha’s in it.’? Which is a truth to be laid 
to heart by all preachers. No man is super- 
seded but through his own deficiencies. There 
must be weakness in the |wall which the 
The living voice has all 
its old power to-day, when it is a voice and 
not an echo or a mumble. If a man hasany- 
thing: to say, and will say it with all his 
heart and with all his soul and with all his 
strength, he will not lack auditors. Books 
have their province and’ preachers have 
theirs, and neither can efface the other or 
supply the place of the other. 


As to the quality of the teaching to be 
given Dr. ‘Maclaren pleaded for “the 
strong, sympathetic presentation of 
positive truth,’ which should be simply 
given, since the bulk of the hearers in 
any congregation are not people of trained 
understanding’; and he recalled Luther’s 
advice to one’ who was to preach before 
the Duke: ‘All your sermons should be 


of the simplest. Do not regard the 
prince, but the simple, stupid, rude, and 
unlearned people, who are cut out of the 
same cloth as the prince. If, in my 
sermon, I were to have Philip Melancthon 
and the other doctors in my eye, I should 
produce nothing good, but I preach in the 
simplest way to the unlearned, and it suits 
everybody.” And Dr. Maclaren  con- 
tinued :— 


Some of our hearers are educated and can 
follow our highest flights, but many of 
them cannot. But all have the one human 
heart, with its deepest needs identical in 
all. Sad souls are to be comforted, torpid 
ones to be stung or startled or wooed into 
sensitiveness and activity, eyes glued to 
earth to be drawn to look up, the inmost 
self which is ever in its depths lonely to 
be led to the Immortal Companion and lover 
of all souls, the consciousness of the 
bondage and burden of sin to be roused, 
and, when roused, to be soothed—and the 
preacher is to do all this! Surely the 
vision of the needs of a gathered audience 
might strike the most eloquent dumb, and 
make. the most confident timid. But ‘‘ our 
sufficiency is of God,’’ and God’s sufficiency 
will be ours, in the measure in which we 
steadfastly follow out the purpose of making 
our preaching truly Biblical. If we draw 
from these deep fountains, we shall never 
return with our vessels empty. 


Fo.tiowrne the first united meeting of 
the Baptist and Congregational Unions on 
Tuesday week, an evening demonstration 
was held in the Queen’s Hall, at which the 
principal speakers were Dr. Fairbairn, of 
Oxford, the Rev. J. G. Greenhough, and 
Dr. Horton. Dr. Fairbairn spoke earnestly 
of the conviction of the two bodies on the 
subject of baptism. ‘Their differences,” 
he said, “‘were great and distinctive, but 
they were not divisive.” Proceeding to 
deal with the practical application of reli- 
gion to the needs of social and national 
life, he concluded with this impassioned 
appeal :— 


What need we as a Parliament save mag- 
nanimity ? what need we asa nation save 
supreme obedience to the law of Christ? I 
appeal to you as representatives of the Free 
Churches without any offices to guard but 
with a Christ to preach ; without any suc- 
cession to maintain save the succession of 
the eternal life in the soul of man; without 
any aim save the aim of supreme obedience 
to our invisible and sovereign Head—to rise 
up in your thousands, in your churches, to 
live unvesting, unhasting, resolved to build 
Christ’s Kingdom in England’s green and 
pleasant land. 


Mr. GreennoucH spoke as an “in- 
corrigible optimist,” but lamented the 
present dearth of leaders in the political 
world as among the poets and preachers. 
Dr. Horton followed with a plea for three 
things, which, he said, were not very 
popular just now—the inward, the ethical 
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and the supernatural. Speaking of those 
who kept the waters of the spiritual life 
from growing brackish, he referred to the 
growing influence of Emerson in America, 
and of John Pulsford in this country, and 
then to a well-known writer in the 
Christian World, “the man who modestly 
conceals himself behind the two letters 
‘J. B’—a man whom God mercifully 
took out of the pulpit, where it is so 
difficult to possess your soul, and enabled 
him to enter into the soul, that he might 
give us ‘Studies of the Soul, and 
thousands of people are praising God for 
it. These shy, or lonely, or inward 
spirits are not popular. They do not often 
appear on platforms, and if they do they 
do not always make a great impression, 
but they are the hills from which the re- 
freshing waters flow.” 


SorrowrFut reference was made at the 
meetings of the Baptist and Congregational 
Unions last week to the martyr death of 
James Chalmers, an honoured missionary 
of the London Missionary Society, who 
with a young companion just entering on 
the field and a number of native atten- 
dants, has been murdered in New Guinea. 


He had gone, it seems, to make peace in. 


a tribal war, and thus fell as a faithful 
witness to the Prince of Peace. Chalmers 
was a veteran in the field, a Scotchman 
born in 1841, a man of noble presence and 
great enthusiasm, trained at Cheshunt, 
whence he went out in 1865 to Raratonga, 
and in 1877 to New Guinea. “ We ask 
for no gun-boat to avenge the massacre of 
the missionaries,’ said Mr. Sylvester 
Horne at the United Missionary Meeting 
in the Albert Hall, ‘we demand no com- 
pensation. We did not commit ourselves 
to the work of Christian missions without 
having counted the cost.” Such a martyr- 
dom will undoubtedly kindle new passion 
for this self-sacrificing work. 


Sunpay week, May 12, has been fixed 
as “Assembly Sunday,’ for the Pro- 
vincial Assembly of London and South- 
Eastern counties, when it is hoped that 
collections will be made in as many as 
possible of the congregations of the pro- 
vince. In some cases other arrangements 
oblige a congregation to hold the collec- 
tion on another date, but the simultaneous 
effort is always helpful. 


Tue current number of the Windsor 
Magazine contains an illustrated article by 
the Rey. Peter Dean, of Walsall, on “ The 
Midland Truant School” at Lichfield, 
established about seven years ago by the 
School Boards of Burton, Walsall and 
West Bromwich. Mr. Dean describes the 
admirable arrangements of the school and 
tells the story of its success, marked by 
the fact that boys are now sent there by 
School Boards all over England, London 
supplying the largest number. One of the 
illustratious (which are chiefly from photo- 
graphs taken by Mr. Dean) shows some 
boys busy in the laundry, where they are 
said to be very efficient (as also in the 
darning of stockings), and another the 
tailors’ shop. Mr. Dean, who, as a 
member of the Walsall Board, has been 
in close touch with the work of the school, 
speaks highly of the spirit which pervades 
it and of happy results in the after lives 
of the boys. 


THE REGISTRAR - GENERAL’S 
REPORT. 


We are indebted to a correspondent for 
the following notes :— 


The report of the Registrar-General of 
England and Wales, for the year 1899, 
has just been issued, and contains as usual 
much of interest. 

The number of marriages registered 
during the year was 262,334, being the 
greatest number on record, and showing 
a greater proportional increase than the 
estimated population, so that the year 
must have been unusally prosperous. 
This is remarkable, inasmuch as the Boer 
war broke out in the last quarter, and we 
notice that the marriage rate in that 
quarter was slightly less than in 1898, 
while the second and third quarters 
showed a considerable excess. The Mar- 
riage Act of 1898 came into operation on 
Aprill, 1899, and we find that the trustees 
of 1,262 chapels appointed an authorised 
person to act as a registrar of marriages. 
This is about one-tenth of the total 
number of registered buildings. 
Roman Catholics appear to have resolved 
not to avail themselves of this privilege ; 
while the Wesleyan Methodists have 
adopted it most eagerly, no less than 
611 out of the 1,262 chapels being of 
their denomination. The actual number 
of marriages registered by authorised 
persons was 2,912, being an average 
of 2:3 for each authorised person. 


The average age at marriage shows a/ 


trifling increase, as has been the case 
for some time past. The number of 
illiterates, who made their mark instead 
of signing their names, has fallen to 29 
men and 34 women in 1,000 marriages, 
and a good proportion of these are illite- 
rate foreigners who come to London and 
are married in the Hast-end. Thirty years 
ago the number of illiterates was 185 men 
and 251 women per 1,000 marriages, and 
the number was much greater at a still 
earlier date. 

Out of the 262,334 marriages 177,896, 
or 678 per 1,000, were Church of England 
marriages. This is the greatest number 
ever recorded, but the percentage is the 
smallest. The percentage had constantly 
dropped from 857 per 1,000 in 1850 to 
698 in 1892; it then fell 6in 1893, and 6 
in 1894, after which it remained steady 
until 1899, when it fell to 678. The Mar- 
riage Act of 1898 may account for part of 
this sudden decline, but other causes must 
have been at work also. 

The number of Roman Catholic mar- 
riages was 10,686, and the percentage 41 
per 1,000. This is the greatest number 
ever recorded, and an increase of 1 per 
1,000 upon 1898; but the percentage has 
only been as low as 40 per 1,000 on five 
occasions, and as low as 41 on eight pre- 
vious occasions, three of which were the 
years 1895, 1896, and 1897. The varia- 
tions in the number of Roman Catholic 
marriages appear to depend very much on 
the prosperity of Lancashire and some 
other districts in the North, where Roman 
Catholics are most numerous. 

The number of Protestant Noncon- 
formist marriages in 1899 was 32,603, 
and the percentage 124 per 1,000, This 
is the greatest number, and the highest 
percentage ever recorded, being an increase 
of 3 per 1,000 in 1898, up to which time 
there had been a continuous increase since 
the early days of registration forty years 
ago, Out of this number of 124, 113 per 


The 


1,000 were celebrated before a registrar, 
and 11 by an authorised person under the 
Act of 1898. 

The Jewish marriages numbered 1,666, 
and amounted to 6-4 per 1,000 marriages. 
This is the greatest number ever recorded 
and the highest percentage. Jewish mar- 
‘riages have steadily increased from 113, 
with a percentage of 1:7 per 1,000 in 1850 
to the present number. 

The number of civil marriages in 1899 
was 39,403, and the percentage 150 per 
1,000. These are both the highest on 
record, the increase having been continuous 
from 1850 tothe present time. 

With respect to births, 928,646 were re- 
cordedin 1899, This was the greatest number 
on record, but it gave the lowest percentage 
namely, 29°3 to 1,000 persons living. 
The deaths recorded in 1899 were 581,799, 
giving a percentage of 18:3 to 1,000 per- 
sons. This is higher than it has been for 
the last three years, and we have also to 
remember that many of our troops went 
out to South Africa before the end of the 
year, and the deaths which there took 
place do not figure in our list. We are 
surprised indeed to find in this report no 
allusion to the war in South Africa. It is 
true that there is a paragraph of seven 
lines in the report, and a Table, No. 34, 
which has one line relating to the mortality — 
in the Army in 1899.. But we are con- 
vinced that neither of these include the 
casualties in the Boer war. Possibly the 
military year ends with the autumn, and 
the deaths caused by the war will figure in 
the next return. 


Tne nineteenth Triennial Conference 
of the Liberation Society was held on 
Tuesday and Wednesday, Mr. Carvell 
Williams, one of the original members of 
the Society, presiding at the first session, 
and Mr. J. E. Ellis, M.P., on Wednesday. 
Resolutions were passed against the pro- 
posal of a Catholic University for Ireland, 
and on the subject of sectarian education 
in this country. The demand for greater 
autonomy within the Church was welcomed, 
but a resolution, proposed by Mr. G. H. 
Morgan, and seconded by Mr. 'T’. Grosvenor 
Lee, declared that such autonomy must 
involve disestablishment. 


Tre annual meeting of the National 
Anti-vivisection Society is to be held in 
St. James’s Hall, on Thursday evening, 
May 9, when Lord Llangattock will take 
the chair for the first time as President. 
Archdeacon Wilberforce, Colonel Lock- 
wood, M.P., Mr. G. W. E. Russell, and the 
Hon. Stephen Coleridge are announced as 
speakers to take part in the meeting. 


We are glad to hear that the Rev. Dr 
Griffiths, recently minister at Pontypridd, 
has accepted the invitation of the North 
Midiand Presbyterian and Unitarian 
Association to become their District 
Missionary. Dr. Griffiths is to reside at 
Ilkeston with special charge of the congre- 
gation there, and the new movement at 
Burton. He will also organise the lay- 
preaching work of the district. 


Tur Annual Assembly of the Western 
Union of Unitarian and Free Christian 
Churches was held at Bridgwater on 
Thursday, under the presidency of the 
Rev. H. 8. Solly, M.A., the preacher being 
the Rev. J. Collins Odgers, M.A., of Bury. 
Our report of the meeting will appear 


next week, rn 
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THE HUMAN GOD. 


Gop created man in His own image, 
says the creation story in our Bible; and 
the statement undoubtedly implies in 
some sense the human likeness of God. 
Indeed, it may be questioned whether man 
ever has relinquished the human image 
to aid his conception of Deity. Since first 
he began to see in himself something more 
divine than in any animal and without 
which even the life-giving sun could not 
be deified, it would seem natural to find 
the progress of religion in the selection of 
higher and higher aspects of humanity as 
being the essential characteristics of God ; 
but the very fact that they were higher 
must always still necessitate that they 
should be human. 

And yet in an earlier Hebrew scripture 
than the above any attempt to conceive 
God upon human lines—nay, any attempt, 
perhaps, to conceive Him at all—is de- 


nounced with the noblest eloquence and } 
poetry. The second Isaiah pours scorn 


upon the wood and metal images of his 
contemporaries, not only for their 
materialism, but most notably because they 
were fashioned *‘ after the figure of a man, 
according to the beauty of a man,” which 
to the average Jew (if not to the average 
Christian) was doubtless, so far as it went, 
a redeeming feature. Moreover, this pro- 

het makes it clear that he does not refer 


_ only to the outward likeness of man. We 


must not even conceive God’s mind after 
the likeness of the mind of man, “ for my 
thoughts are not your thoughts, neither 
are your ways my ways, saith the Lord,” 
In fact God transcends all comparison, 
or likeness, and resembles no material or 
created thing. The charge of atheism 
so consistently brought against the Jews 
because they had no visible deity is thus 


sublimely turned against their accusers, 


whose material deities are rightly declared 
to be “nothing” and “vanity,” just 
because they are mere objects of sensual 
cognition like the trees and rocks from 


_which they are fashioned. 


Tsaiah, theu, tolerates no image of and 
no comparison with Deity. For any kind 
of representation, even a verbal descrip- 


tion, can never be more than the poor 


symbol of such a consvious reality as the 
power and presence of God. The idolater 
needs some visible expression for Deity, 


_ for the very reason that he has never 


‘beheld Him face to face; but the true 
prophet finds all possible presentations 
mere vexatious detractions from the 
mightily present reality he knows and 
lives in. 
. This, and this only, may we say of God’s 
proper being —that He dwelleth in 
“ Eternity,” “with him also that is of a 
humble and contrite spirit”’ (Is. lvii. 15). 


-God is transcendent and utterly beyond 


man’s conception, but yet in the heart may 
His very being be felt as an indwelling 
presence to uplift and revive. 

But too well do we most of us know by 


_experience that the prophet may live and 


breathe upon heights which yield no 
sustenance for weaker spirits. This sub- 
lime faith is sufficient so long as the 
light of God-consciousness burns bright 
within us; but the difficulty comes when 


_ we seek to renew our spiritual life and to 


relight communion with Diety. In times 
‘of bodily weariness, in hours of disap- 
pointment and sorrow, in temptation, in 
all times when most of all we need to feel 


_ the sustaining presence of God—how 


often do we find our very need leaves us 
too weak to uplift ourselves into com- 
munion with the {Infinite and Eternal. 

Out of some such spiritual deadlock as 
this it was, that the soul found itself a 
road in the great teaching of the Incarna- 
tion. God, it was held, had shown 
Himself not only to the humble and 
contrite yet heroic souls of mighty pro- 
phets, but for the sake of us weaklings 
who see only with the bodily eye and fear 
to trust our flickering visions of higher 
things, He had uttered His complete pur- 
pose, His “word,” His Will towards 
mankind, nay, His very being, so far as 
we are concerned, in the person of a man. 
Henceforth, however insoluble the mystery 
of the absolute source of creation might 
be, there could be no doubt as to its 
intention towards ourselves ; for had we 
not had its living, tangible utterance in 
our midst? And, behold, it was very 
good. 

Now whether we recognise them as 
mediating vehicles to God or not, we all 
of us find the objects of our primal and 
most natural love and devotion in things 
apparent to sense, and most unfailingly 
in some human manifestation. And the 
greatness of this doctrine is not so much 
that it saves us from the necessity of the 
arrogant attempt to conceive the Infinite 
with our finite faculties as this—that it 
makes a natural impulse to love a natural 
object into the medium of communion 
with Infinity. It concedes full recogni- 
tion, nay, welcomes with joy man’s 
demand for a cognisable and a concrete 
and veritably human object of adoration, 
but does not allow devotion to vest in 
the mere earthly manifestation till it has 
made it the channel to what transcends 
all thought. This it does with persistent 
faithfulness, ever leading men’s minds to 
‘dwell upon the highest features of 
humanity as embodied in the ideal 
Christ, and yet imposing no limitation, 
even human, upon the perfection of the 
absolute Godhead still transcending His 
creation in ‘infinite excess.” What we 
have—as it teaches—in Christ is His 
“Word made flesh,” and this gives a 
satisfying and exhaustive knowledge of 
God in His relation to ourselves. The 
fourth evangelist finds in Christ the revela- 
tion of God as love, a man in whose 
person the simplest nature can find an 
object, not only to love with unreserved 
sincerity, but the greatness of whuse love 
for him was manifested by the supreme 
surrender of life itself. 

It is impossible to over-estimate the 
importance of this doctrine’s having 


‘selected an actual man as its mediator 


with Infinity. Jesus was not a fiction of 
the hand or brain, like the images or pro- 
phetic conceptions. He was a creation not 
of man’s but of God’s, and so immediately 
revealed his Almighty original. And the 
weakness of the dogma is not that it sets 
too high a value upon the mediation of a 


single soul—Tennyson has popularised 


the idea that one floweret might teach us 
“what God and man is’”—but that this 
soul necessarily became the goal aud not 
the channel as soon as his mediation was 
deemed exclusive. For if we can only 
reach God through Christ, then for us 
Christ is God, and not a mediator to Him. 
That is to say our worship does and must, 
after all, vest in Christ, and he does not 
lead us to aught beyond himself, as a true 
revealer must. 

_ Or, again, any revealer must reveal 


either the ultimate in which all creation 
finds its unity, or else some further multi- 
plicity. If Christ reveals a God of whom 
nothing else shows any sign, then the 
apparent wildering multiplicity of this 
universe is only confirmed and increased ; 
whereas if he in truth reveals the one sole 
Deity ulterior to all phenomenal creation, 
then all else must in its degree reveal 
Him too. If we find meaning in the life 
of Christ not put there by ourselves, but 
disturbing our souls with its appeal; 
if he is to us the spoken utterance of will 
or love else unknown—can we believe that 
that same willis utterly withdrawn from 
all phenomena but this one, and that 
creation apart from him is meaningless, 
barren, dumb. Indeed, it is impossible. 
There is no other alternative, but either 
Christ is our God, and leads to naught 
beyond himself, or he is but one part— 
supreme, it may be, but only a part—of 
the universal mediating power of creation 
between the soul of man and the un- 
created will. 

Which is it? or if the visible human 
Christ is our Deity, this is the very essence 
of idolatry. Idolatry consists in worship 
or joy in the visible for itself, and not as 
revealing its invisible original. A wor- 
shipper of wood and stone is not 
necessarily an idolatrous worshipper if his 
images are to him significant of ideals, or 
the mere machinery of communion 
between his finite soul and the besetting 
necessities of life’s ultimate Will. Onthe 
other hand, a man who worships Christ, 
or any other divine effulgence, as God’s 
exclusive revelation is necessarily an 
idolater, imasmuch as he cannot choose 
but worship the revelation, not the 
Revealer—the creature, not the universal, 
and therefore universally revealed, Creator. 

What, then, shall we look for in a 
worship which has fallen from the adora- 
tion of an utterance of God’s for its power 
to reveal Himself, till it has become an 
idolatry of the creature for its own sake ? 
We shall surely look for some human 
tampering with the outward features of 
God’s work, and we shall as surely find it. 
For when man has mentally perverted a 
natural object into an ‘‘ abomination,” he 
cannot then hold off his hands, but he 
must disfigure it to his own liking. And 
for two milleniums Christians have been 
busy in fashioning to their will the life of 
their Christ. As Isaiah says that the idol 
worshippers “ mark out” their gods “ with 
pencil and. compasses,” so has the histori- 
cal Jesus become only the raw material 
out of which a Christ-god has been 
fashioned. The tree which sprang from 
God’s wild earth and grew in native 
majesty and grace was hewn down by 
man’s hand, and when a part thereof had 
been thrown into the fire, with the 
“residue” thereof did men create a god! 

But how have the many Unitarians and 
others fared who have completely rejected. 
the incarnation or mediatory theory of 
Christ’s nature? Returning—ideally at 
all events—to something like Isaiah’s con- 
ception of a Deity inhabiting eternity, and 
no less truly the humble and contrite 
spirit, we have become conspicuous, we 
are told, on the one hand for the loftiest 
spirituality, and on the other for the 
deadliest lack of it. For however chosen 
souls might rejoice in the unintermittent 
or oft-recurring fulness of God’s imme- 
diate light as it flames within, the natural 
man has ever been unable to, reach the 
heaven of heavens at a single stride, and 
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has presently relaxed his endeavours to 
kindle the flame at all. 

But there exists a third type among us 
(and possibly the commonest) of those 
who are—all unconsciously—sincere con- 
formists to the orthodox system of 
mediation. Centuries of Christ-worship 
could not be without their effect upon us, 
and for many of us the place left vacant 
by the Divine man has been filled by a 
human God. That this is so is witnessed 
by this fact amongst many others—that 
it has been found possible to worship our 
Deity with the old hymns (and even 
prayers), merely substituting the word 
“God” or “Father” for the original 
“Jesus” or “ Christ.” 

In fact so inevitable is some system of 
mediation, that for want of the orthodox 
human mediator we have been obliged to 
premise a fictitious Being, incorporeal, but 
otherwise as nearly like the Christ-god as 
might be. To many of us God is a part 
of creation—acting, as we do, in the 
present only, and unto whom Abraham 
and Isaac are, so far as their actual lives 
on earth are concerned, as much dead as 
they are to us—aye, and Jesus too, quite 
dead, howsoever we may protest. Our 
Deity is after all a man, with fewer and 
vaguer categories it is true, but necessarily 
with some to save His reality ! Who, then, 
are our real allies—Isaiah or the idolaters ? 

Nowhere is the futility of categorising 
God more evident than in current attempts 
to solve the insoluble mystery of evil. 
Isaiah rejecting all categories logically 
and unflinchingly ascribes to Yahweh the 
utterance “I make peace and I create 
evil” (Isaiah xlv. 7). But in attempting 
to compass the idea of God’s being and 
form in our finite minds a conception of 
His nature we find ourselves obliged to 
rule out from our thoughts of Him re- 
sponsibility for so much that is horrible 
and even fiendish in life. We are, then, 
obliged to resort in some form to the plea 
that our Deity could not create good with- 
out creating evil at the same time. I will 
not stay to discuss how much evil it was 
absolutely necessary to create in order to 
ensure a reasonable amount of good, and 
how far the ideal balance has been suc- 
cessfully secured ; for it is obvious that in 
whatever degree we throw the responsi- 
bility upon “ essential conditions ” or the 
“nature of things” we are to that extent 
making our God subject like ourselves to 
the conditions of this universe, so that He 
is dependent upon it and not it upon Him, 
and the Ultimate is not Will and not per- 
sonal. But surely such solutions which 
leave the problem after all unsolved do 
but lead our minds away from the direc- 
tion where truth lies and are far worse 
than acknowledged ignorance. They are 
kindred with the ancient solution of uni- 
versal gravitation ; the world stood upon 
an elephant, the elephant upon a tortoise 
—but whereon the tortoise stood it is 
safest not to inquire. 

It is true that we are obliged to use 
words to refer to our experiences of God’s 
life in our souls and in the world; and if 
we have experienced the support of a 
streneth not our own in weakness or 
affliction, what more right than that we 
should describe this as the love or the 
mercy of God. There is no harm, indeed, 
if we deduce nothing from it, in our 
actually picturing God as with hands and 
feet—for we do not believe these are 
actually to be found anywhere in space—- 
they are but mental symbols or media 


for our minds. But a Being who can be 
in any strict sense described by our finite 
categories even, for instance, as ‘“‘ good” is 
at best only a mediator between our fini- 
tude and the Infinitude of God. 

Are we, then, left to choose between the 
orthodox Christanda Deity beyond descrip- 
tion, imagination, or knowledge? If so, 
there is surely little wonder in the fact 
that a silent agnosticism has spread its 
spirit far and wide through the religious 
life of Protestantdom. And, indeed, one 
cannot tell but what this might have been 
the choice had not a wonderful thing hap- 
pened in this age. For to-day Science 
and Poetry have joined hands as never 
before to reveal the truth that God’s 
“incarnate thought”’ is no idealisation of 
one man’s life but Creation itself. The 
actual Nazarene prophet may indeed be to 
us a shining summit of God’s created 
glory, but there is to be found no discon- 
tinuity between any great soul and the 
whole universe. Science has taught us to 
see the universe as one continuous pro- 
cession, one mighty evolution; she has 
bound for us the leaves of Creation into a 
single book, and it is this book which 
poetic vision (1 can call it by no other 
name) has taught us to read. For to him 
who has once seen in the facts of this life 
the revelation of Divine Thought, it is 
as impossible to ignore their divinity as it 
is for the man who has learnt to read to 
see nothing in a book but an aggregation 
of paper pulp and printer’s ink (which 
without question is whata book 7s). 

This is the modern doctrine of the in- 
carnation—or to usethe modern expression 
the ‘‘evolution”—of the Divine Mind 
within the circumscription of the universe. 
Its scribes are our Darwins and Huxleys, 
and its prophets our Whitmans and 
Wordsworths. For Wordsworth is the 
type of modern mystic. Setting his life 
aside for the purpose of reflecting the 
undisturbed vision of the Deity, he is 
farthest of all men from the effort to loose 
himself from the bondage of earth. His 
life was a full feast of sensation. But his 
truest joy never rested in the sights or 
sounds which awaked it; it was ever 
intent to fathom the content with which 
they were charged for his soul. The 
nearest approach toa feeling of remorse 
which he records of himself is for a period 
of life when he was— | 
Bent overmuch on superficial things, 
Pampering myself with meagre novelties 
Of colour and proportion ; to the moods 
Of time and season, to the moral power, 
The affections and the spirit of the place 
Insensibles* i. eule 
I speak in recollection of a time 
When the bodily eye, in every stage of life 
The most despotic of our senses, gained 
Such strength in me + as often held my mind 
In absolute dominion. .... 

I roamed from hill to hill, from rock to rock, 
Still craving combinations of new forms, 
New pleasure, wider empire for the sight, 
Proud of her own endowments, and rejoiced 
To lay the inner faculties asleep. 
—(Prelude xii.). 

Even in the- love of Nature herself, 
Wordsworth found the danger of what 
I have called idolatry, and this was 
corrected only when he found himself 
able after this single period of infidelity 
once more to rejoice in Man, and by 
broadening his field of revelation, to 
deepen the revealing power of all. 

T found 
Once more in Man an object of delight, 


* Ttalics my own, Italics Wordeworth’s, 


Of pure imagination, and of love ; ; 

And, as the horizon of my mind enlarged, 

Again I took the intellectual eye 

For my instructor, studious more to see 

Great Truths, than touch and handle little 
ones.*—( Prelude xiii.). 

And now the poet reaches the summit 
of his thought. Man, indeed, may be 
worshipped idolatrously—but not by him. 
Wordsworth’s early and enduring devo- 
tion to pure Nature (the anchor of my 
purest thoughts, the nurse, the guide, the 
guardian of my heartt) has so attuned his 
mind to true worship of God behind the 
“empire” of the “sight” that he entered 
the sanctuary of Man without peril. Con- 
fidently shouldering past all limited and 
personal presentments of Deity, which 
hardly fail to dim our vision of man him- 
self as the seat of God’s supreme human 
revelation, he writes :— 

Jehovah—with his thunder, and the choir | 
Of shouting Angels, and the emphyreal 

thrones— 
I pass them unalarmed, 
and then continues to speak in awed 
tones of 

the Mind of Man, 

My haunt and the main region of my song, 


or rapturously of 


ras the discerning intellect of Man 
When wedded to this goodly universe 

Tn love and holy passion.—(‘* Recluse,’’ and 
quoted in Preface to ‘‘ Excursion.’’) 


And it is his vision of humanity which | 
taught Wordsworth as he says :— 


To look on Nature not as in the hour 
Of thoughtless youth. .... 
I have felt 
A presence that disturbs me with the joy 
Of elevated thoughts ; a sense sublime 
Of something far more deeply interfused, 
Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 
And the round ocean and the living air, 
And the blue sky, and in the mind of man ; 
A motion and a spirit, that impels 
All thinking things, all, objects of all 
thought, : 
And rolls through all things. 
am I still ; 
A lover of the meadows and the woods, 
And mountains ;* and ofall that we behold 
From this green earth; of all the mighty 
world ‘ 
Of eye and ear.—(‘‘ Tintern Abbey ’’) — 
For when once we have learnt how 
rapidly all joy which rests upon the things 
of sense and knowledge themselves fades 
and disappears, and that the only lasting joy 
is to be found even in man is in his eternal 
and therefore divine significance, then this 
“oreen earth” and all the details of 
earthly life become to us of priceless 
worth as being our only media to God. 
For the universe expresses God not as an 
arbitrary symbol expresses, but each part 
is essentially wedded to some Divine 
thought and is its true incarnation. No 
day can ever recur, no friend can eyer 
return or be replaced in this world, and if 
we have not grasped what God meant by 
them our lives are for all time the less 
God-lit. fey 
Tf, then, we would know God as human, 
there, indeed, is a vision of His humanity, 
but the condition of our seeing it is that 
we learn to see man as divine. It is when 
human relations (all, both most sacred and 
most commonplace)—the voice, the touch, 
the communion of thought and emotion— 
shine with some light of eternal joy that 
we are verily seeing and feeling God as He 
moves in living flesh. In the light of this 
truth we may, out of our very gloom and 


* Ttalics my own. + “Tintern Abbey.” 
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weakness, eszape into God’s tenderest 
sympathy in the peace of Nature or the 
presence of a friend. And if a book be 
our solace and inspiration or the memory 
of lived lives, then never indeed was there 
—is there—a purer word of Deity than 
in the Nazarene Jesus. Never did God’s 
universal Will become more explicit. But 
who is he that shall boast that to him 
God’s thought is revealed in Christ (whom 
he hath not seen), when at the same time 
he is blind to the infinite word of God 
in his brother (whom he hath seen) ? 
Never, indeed, was the supreme human 
revelation of God more truly expressed 
than in the words, “I and my Father are 
one”; but this truth is only to be fathomed 
by us when we too, like Jesus, have known 
moments in which self-consciousness has 
become God-consciousness, and self-will 
has reached its consummation in the Will 
of God. ~ Joseph H. Wickstrep. 


LITERATURE. 


—_+~¢— 


THE ENCYCLOPADIA BIBLICA.* 


Tr is impossible within the limits of a 
review to give anything like an adequate 
account of the matter contained in the 
second volume of this monumental work. 
Indeed, any real and searching criticism of 
it is impossible for two reasons. First, it 
would occupy space which would far ex- 
ceed the limits of an article, or even a 
series of articles; and secondly, no one 
man, however learned or industrious, 
would be competent for such a task. The 
volume before us contains 1,544 columns ; 
a large part of these are in small print, 
and they bristle throughout with refer- 
ences and abbreviations: they aboun] 


In conjectural emendations of the Hebrew 


- text ; 


they deal with cuneiform and 
hieroglyphic inscriptions; they discuss 
the history of ancient empires and of the 
smaller Oriental kingdoms; they exhibit 
the most recent results of archxological 


‘investigation; they enter into all the 


minutiz of Biblical criticism, aud they 
are concerned with the vital interests of 
religion, for this volume contains long 
and elaborate articles on Eschatology, 
on the Synoptic Gospels, on St. John, and 
the writings attributed to St. John, 


_ besides a treatise, shorter and more meagre 


~ 


_ will peruse the longer articles with ab- 


than due proportion seems to require, 
entitled “Jesus.” Plainly, no man can 
presume to form a judgment on such a 
variety of topics. We can only call 
attention to one or two prominent features 
in the volume. 

We may begin by a remark which is, 
perhaps, necessary, considering the stress 
which we have laid on the minute and 
varied learning of the book. We believe 
that any reader of ordinary intelligence 


sorbing interest. Few things can be more 
delightful than to meet with a complete 
history of Hgypt written in agreeable 
‘style, and stating clearly everything of 


_ first-rate moment that has been discovered 


TK. Cheyne, M.A, 


Nt 


down to the present day. Again, Guthe’s 
article on Israel is better than anything 
we know hitherto accessible in our own 
language. The editor’s article on the 


* “Encyclopedia Saat Edited by the Rev. 

.D., Oriel Professor of the 
Interpretation of the Holy Scriptures, Canon of 
Rochester ; and J. Sutherland Black, M.A., LL.D. 
Vol.ii,, E to K. Adam and Charles Black. London, 
1901, 203, net, ; : Ca 
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Hittites is perfect in its fulness, lucidity, 
and cautious reserve. Nor is any praise 
too high for the geographical articles on 
Ephraim, Jerusalem, Judah, &c., and the 
value of these is greatly enhanced by the 
beautiful maps, of which this volume has 
no fewer than nineteen. 

Among the articles which deal with the 
New Testament, the chief interest belongs 
to the elaborate essay on the ‘‘ Gospels,” 
which is supplemented by another on the 
gospel and epistle of St, John. It ought, 
we think, to be carefully remembered that 
these essays maintain the most extreme 
positions held by the sceptical critics, and 
by no means represent the general opinion 
of well-informed scholars, either at home 
or abroad. Sometimes, as it seems to 
the present writer, it is to prejudice rather 
than to sober estimate of the evidence that 
the conclusions aredue. Surely this is not 
too much to say of the confident state- 
ment that Justin “either did not know 
John or, which is more probable, knew it, 
but regarded it with suspicion.’ Some 
of the shorter articles breathe the same 
spirit. We are, for example, quite unable 
to accept the high-handed method which 
sweeps away the whole story of Judas 
Iscariot. The criticism displays, as we 
venture to think, the oddest mixture of 
scepticism with fancifulness and credulity. 
At the same time we gladly acknowledge 
that in the articles with which we disagree 
most, we find a careful and accurate col- 
lection of facts, which possesses very high 
value, whatever we may think of the in- 
ferences drawn from them, however much 
we may regret that so little mention is 
made of facts which tell the other way. 
Moreover, we sincerely rejoice that the 
extremest views of the negative critics 
have at last been put before the English 
public with the utmost fulness, and with 
undoubted learning and ability. Those 
who desire to form a real judgment should 
read along with the article on the Gospels 
in this volume the corresponding article 
by Dr. Stanton, as well as that on Jesus 
Christ, by Canon Sanday, in Hastings’ 
Bible Dictionary. The truth, on whichever 
side it may be, can never suffer from 
honest investigation. For our own part 
we are content to end with the noble 
words of an early Christian writer :— 
“Tet no such opinion ever prevail in 
Christ’s church, that falsehood contri- 
butes to the praise and glory of Christ.” 


a 


SHORT NOTICES. 


Te volume in the Lras of the Christian 
Church series on the “ Reformation ” (Edin- 
burgh : T. and T. Clark, 8vo, pp. vii.-488) 
is from the pen of Mr. Williston Walker. 
It appears to bea conscientious attempt to 
present to the general reader the leading 
features of the Reformation movement on 
the Continent. The “ Anglican Reforma- 
tion” has not been included, as it is 
reserved for separate treatment in another 
volume. In literary style and interest it 
does not rise above the ordinary level of a 
text-book, but for a text-book it has one 
fatal disqualification. It contains no 
references to the originalauthorities. This 
is only pardonable in the case of an_his- 
torian of established reputation writing 
for a very popular audience. It cannot be 
pleaded that the plan of the series does 
not admit of references, as the companion 
volume by Mr. Vernon Bartlet on the 
Apostolic Age, while it is by no means as 


full in this respect as we could wish, con- 
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tains many notes which show that he is 
dealing directly with the original sources. 

In very marked contrast to the some- 
what American style of Mr. Walker’s 
historical writing is the extraordinary 
minuteness and the almost baffling array 
of authorities in the third volume of 
Moller’s History of the Christian Church 
(“History of the Christian Church,” by 
the late Dr. Wilhelm Moller, Vol. III., 
edited by Dr. G. Kaweran, and translated 
from the German by J. H. Freese, M.A. 
London: Swan Sonnenschein and Co., 
1900., 8vo, pp. xi-476. 15s.) It is 
written, as we should expect, chiefly from 
the Lutheran point of view, and the treat- 
ment of the Hnglish Reformation, on 
account of its peculiar features and 
intrinsic importance, is far too short. 
But for a broad and scholarly survey over 
the continental movement, alike in its 
religious and political aspects, we know of 
no book in English which is likely to 
prove so useful to the student. Its biblio- 
eraphy alone makes it invaluable. 

W. H. D. 

Among the stories recently sent for 
review two are worthy of mention. 
Saronia (by Richard Short, published by 
Elliot Stock) shows evidence of a good 
deal of study of the ancient cult at the 
Temple of “« Diana of the Ephesians.” It 
is written by an artist and abounds in 
word-pictures ; indeed, the abundance is 
somewhat fatiguing. We need not out- 
line the plot; enough to say it is worked 
out with no lack of the maryellous. An 
interesting subject is introduced in the 
sketch of Christian activity in the ancient 
capital; but the author seems more at 
home in recalling the atmosphere of Greek 
art and Roman luxury. In Nella: the 
Heart of the Army, we have a very different 
book, and one in which the purpose is 
singularly practical. The author, Mr. 
Philip Verills Mighels, evidently sees that 
the great “servant question” is not to be 
solved by any simple and easy expedients. 
His dream is that of a movement which 
should do for working girls what the 
volunteer movemeut and the regular army 
do for young men—drilling them into 
smartness and efficiency by a discipline 
which is all too clearly lacking in the hap- 
hazard ways open to girls at present. We 
understand that he has introduced his 
scheme of an ‘‘army” for servant girls 
and others of the class to expertsin social 
reform, and that it has been discussed as 
a practical measure. The reader of Mr. 
Mighels’s story will see that he has gone 
into the matter thoroughly. His pages 
bear witness to an intimate study of the 
actualities of the modern London house- 
hold, especially of the humbler class; and 
the picture revealed is deplorable. If his 
suggestions should lead to anything like 
the organisation of a smart corps of ser- 
vant girls—fit even to supply a detach- 
meut to walk in the Lord Mayor’s show, 
such is the author’s enthusiasm !—he must 
be counted among the worthy pioneers of 
a better time coming. The story-reader, 
perhaps, will welcome an assurance that 
although so distinctly a “story with a 
purpose,” the book is as brimful of 
romance as any six-shilling volume of the 


day. Itis published by John Macqueen. 


Correspondents are requested to note that 
to be sure of insertion the same week, news 
must reach the Office by the first post on 
Thursday at latest, and the earlier in the 
week the better, 
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HENRY WARREN MEADE-KING. 


On Monday, April 22,1901, after private 
cremation, the funeral took place of Mr. 
H. W. Meade-King, the service being 
beautifully and impressively conducted by 
the Rev. R. A. Armstrong. 

The Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, always 
so quaint and picturesque, and looking 
still more so of late years owing to the 
close proximity of very modern buildings, 
was filled to overflowing with a congrega- 
tion of very varied religious belief and 
political opinion, testifying to the eclectic 
nature of the influence wielded by Mr. 
Meade-King for so many years in Liverpool. 
The reason of that influence rested entirely 
upou his own high character, and wide 
and generous sympathies. A native of 
Taunton, and coming to Liverpool com- 
paratively unknown, he had impressed the 
business community of that city with a 
strong sense of his clear-sighted capacity 
for affairs. He was, however, identified 
with no great commercial undertaking, 
and no very prominent or startling poll- 
tical movement suggested his name or 
explained his reputation. He retired from 
business as a merchant so long ago as 1860, 
and since then his only connection with 
the commercial life of the great city was 
his directorship of the National Bank of 
Liverpool, and afterwards of Parr’s Bank- 
ing Company, which had absorbed the 
earlier bank. 

The secret of his career must be looked 
for in the philanthropic activities and 
sympathies into which he threw himself in 
an unobtrusive but intensely earnest spirit 
throughout the long period of his residence 
in the near neighbourhood of his adopted 
city. Only a brief allusion is possible here 
to the chief of these. His religious sym- 
pathies were no doubt to some extent 
tormed for him by his father, Mr. Richard 
Meade-King, a well-known lawyer of 
Taunton, who declined to accept an official 
position rather than sign the Thirty-nine 
Articles, a perusal of which led to his 
leaving the Church of England and becom- 
ing an Unitarian. The same conscientious 
attachment to liberty of thought, and 
loyalty to conviction were eminently 
characteristic of his son. He was an 
earnest Liberal all his life, taking an active 
part in the Liberal organisations of Liver- 
pool,and acting for many years as chairman 
of the Liberal; Association for the Bootle 
division of Lancashire. He was always in 
the advanced section of thatparty ; through 
all recent divisions his judgment kept pace 
with advanced Radical and Progressive 
thought. At the same time the range of 
his sympathies was kept well in hand by 
a clear common-sense view of what was the 
best practical course to pursue. It was 
not often he found reason to change an 
opinion once deliberately formed. 

Mr. Meade-King was an active member 
of the Anti-Corn Law League. He was 
the founder of the Liverpool Public Foot- 
paths Association, which nearly forty years 
ago did great, service he noe ving many 
rights of way then in danger. He was 
the principal promoter, and for some time 
the chairman of the National Fund to 
defray the expenses of the defence of 
Parnell and his friends in their political 
trial. The Liverpool dispensaries, which 
have been such a boon to the poorer 
section of the population, he was much 

nterested in, and was president of this 


charity for many years. He was a mem- 
ber of the Committee of old Paradise-street 
Chapel so far back as 1845 and an original 
trustee and many times chairman of 
Hope-street Church. The Higher Grade 
Schools connected with Hope-street Church 
owed a great measure of their success to 
his exertions and interest. He was also 
identified with many of the societies con- 
nected with the Unitarian community 
in Liverpool, particularly the Domestic 
Missions. 

Mr. Meade-King married a daughter of 
Mr. Joseph Higein, of Manchester, and 
their home will, always be a pleasant 
memory to their friends as of a bright and 
cultured social centre. A feature of his 
wide sympathies may be found in the 
warm welcome always given there to 
visitors from other countries, whether 
those under British rule or not. Mr. 
Meade-King made many friends in 
Holland, and in North and South America 
in his earlier years; and a traveller who 
brought an introduction to him was sure 
to be made to feel at home. The writer 
has very pleasant memories of having met 
there on more than one oceasion Mr. P. C, 
Mozoomdar, of Caleutta. 

Mr. Meade-King was a magistrate for 
Lancashire and for Liverpool. Until in- 
creasing deafness prevented him he 
attended to the duties of those offices 
with earnest assiduity, his high principle, 
clear sound judgment and keen sense of 
justice making his services of special 
value. 

On Sunday morning a memorial sermon 
was preached by the Rev. R. A. Armstrong 
in Hope-street Church. 


eS EERE SESE Sees 


MISS ROWLAND. 


Wiru the death of Miss Mary Rowland, 
at Cranleigh, on Wednesday, April 24, at 
the ripe old age of ninety-six years, 
another “link among the days” 
appears from our ken. She retained her 
interest in her younger friends as her older 
ones slipped from her side; indeed, it 
seemed hike having a glimpse into another 
world to, converse with one to whom our 
fathers seemed as young men; and we who 
had long grown accustomed to the re- 
sponsibilities of middle life were almost 
us children. Never pessimistic, she yet 
regarded some modern developments with 
disfavour: railways, she thought, had a 
tendency to separate families; ladies on 
bicycles were an anachronism ; yet it was 
remarkable how well she kept in touch 
with current topics und interests. Her 
younger life was passed at Ditchling, and 
there, under the ministry of the Rey. 
Abraham Bennett, her earliest religious 
impressions were received ; she was one of 
the last members publicly baptised in the 
chapel, the rite being performed in 1828 ; 
she was probably the last survivor of 
those who remember Aunt Molly Brown, 
and the group of friends who surrounded 
her. 

How keen and lively Miss Rowland’s 
recollection was of these younger days 
could be seen so lately as last winter, 
when, hearing that a history of the neigh- 
bourhood was being written, she inquired 
if it would be long before it came out, 
with that touch of anxiety felt by those 
who are conscious that their time grows 
short. Her middle life was spent at 
Cranleigh as housekeeper to her brother ; 
but for many years now she has resided in 
Horsham, whither she removed mainly 
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that she might be near the Worthing- 
road Chapel. Here she took an active 
part in Sunday-school work, and for some 
years served on the chapel committee, with 
growing infirmities caused her retirement. 
A cheery eventide, with little acute pain, 
was passed in company with her sister, 
and, later, with a devoted friend. 

Only three weeks before her death she 
was moved to the residence of her nephew, 
Mr. Stephen Rowland, andseemed actually 
to enjoy the fourteen miles’ ride thither, 
settling comfortably into her new abode. 
The funeral service on Saturday was con- 
ducted by the Rev. J. J. Marten, and on 
Sunday, after an allusion to Miss Rowland’s 
death, the following appropriate pe 

was sung by the congregation : — 
How blest is he whose tranquil mind, 

When life declines, reealls again 
The years that time has cast behind, 

And reaps delight from toil and pain. 

So when the transient storm is past, 

The sudden gloom, and driving shower, 
The sweetest sunshine is the last, 

The loveliest is the evening hour. 


—____2. 


THE REV. JOHN NEWENHAM 
HOARH, M.A. 


Tue present writer records with great 
regret the sudden death of his old friend 
Mr. Newenham Hoare, vicar of St. John’s, 
Keswick. Mr. Hoare was leaving his 
parsonage on Sunday morning last to 
celebrate Holy Communion, when he was 
seized with heart spasm and died the same 
evening in the sixty-fourth year of his age. 
Our friend was a man of considerable 
mark, aistaunch Iniberal Churchman of 
the Dean Stanley and Jowett school, well 
versed in the higher Biblical criticism, a 
contributor to the Hdinburgh Review, and a 
Civil Service Hxaminer. For several 
years, from about 1875 to 1885, he was a 
frequent contributor to THe Inquirer, 
and some of its older readers may recall 
his well-known. initials “J. N. H.” ap- 


wt 


pended to scholarly reviews of successive - 


volumes of the Hibbert Lectures, and 
other works chiefly relating to Compara- 
tive Religion. A nephew ot the late Dean 
of Waterford, and a distinguished scholar 
of Trinity College, Dublin, Mr. Newen- 
ham Hoare began his clerical career as 
vicar of a parish near Dublin, but when 
the Irish Church was disestablished he 
accepted Commutation, and preferred a 
curacy at St. Luke’s, Chelsea, to a living 
in the Disestablished Church. A strong 
advocate of an Established Church, he 
nevertheless wished it to be thoroughly 
nationalised so as to be open to “all who 
profess and call themselves Christians.” 
From the curacy of St. Luke’s, Chelsea, 
Mr. Hoare was preferred in 1884 to the 
important living of St. John’s, Keswick, 


where he cultivated the most friendly re- _ 


lations with some of our Unitarian friends 
residing in the Lake District. Of late 
years Mr. Hoare was more closely con- 
nected with the High Church party as 
regards ceremonial, but we have reason to 
believe that he never wavered in his 
sympathies with Broad Church religion. 
PE ce DL, 


2. 
' MR. JOSEPH GUPPY. 


On April 20 this greatly respected 
citizen of Swansea, and the oldest member 
of the Unitarian Church, High-street, 


passed away at the age of eighty-seven. 


Born at Shepton Mallet, he was pusrans 
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ticed to the trade of a currier, and in the 
pursuit of his craft visited Taunton, 
Bristol, London, Manchester, and Glasgow, 
before finally settling in Swansea, which 
he did about the year 1835. In 1864 he 
started in business for himself. Benevo- 
lent towards all organisations for doing 
good, he shrank from the turmoil of public 


hfe, and his chief official duties were those 


of hon. treasurer?of the Unitarian Church, 
which he joined in 1842, under the 
ministry of the Rev. G. B. Brock. A 
public discussion, it may still be remem- 
bered by some, had taken place between 
Mr. Brock and the vicar of the town; 


and the presentation of Unitarianism 


clearly convinced histhoughtful and devout 
mind. Up to the last Mr. Guppy main- 
tained a keen interest in the affairs of the 
church, and generously supported it. 

The funeral took place on Tuesday week, 
being conducted by the Rev. W. Tudor 
Jones, who on Sunday last preached a me- 
morial sermon, in which he said :—‘‘ Mr. 
Guppy’s view of religion was a sane one. 
You could bardly come across a man who 
laid so little emphasis on dogmatic theo- 
logy. As far as I could gather, he was 
never caught in the net of creeds and 
formulas. Sufficient for him was the one 
thought, ‘God is good.’ In that atmos- 
phere he lived, and one of his last words 
to me a few hours before he died was: ‘Oh, 
God is good; He isvery good.’ ‘Are you 
in pain?’ ‘No, no, in no pain at all; 
God is so good!’ So it was with him in 
life; so it was with him in death... . 
He died as he had lived—full of courage, 
full of hope and faith that death is not 
the end, but the beginning of life.” 


THE CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


ae 


GEorrrey sat over the fire with his 
father on a Sunday evening. They liked 
that time together, and often had long 

uiet talks. 

«That was a beautiful anthem that we 
had at church to-day, wasn’t it?” said his 


- father. | 


_ “Yes, very,” said Geoffrey, who was 
very fond of music. After a little silence 
Geoffrey said, “ But I don’t think I under- 
stand the words, father.’’ 

“Why not, Geoffrey? I thought they 
were very simple.” 
“ Well, it said ‘Seek ye the Lord while 


_ He may be found, call ye upon Him while 


’ He is near.’ 


Ithought God was always 
near, and that we could always find 
Him.” 

- “God is always near, Geoffrey ; but I 


am afraid we can’t always find Him.” 


' Geoffrey glanced up at his father, won- 


_ deringly; “ Why ?”’ said he. 


«There are other words that follow 
those, my boy; do you remember what 
they are?” 

“JT don’t think I do, father; what are 
they?” ek 

“The next verse says ‘ Let the wicked 
forsake his way, and the unrighteous man 
his thoughts; and let him return unto 
the Lord, and He will have mercy upon 


hin; and to our God, for He will abun- 


dantly pardon.’ Don’t you remember 
them now?” 

“Yes L do, father.” 

* Well, I think that verse gives the 
answer to your question. Think about it.” 

Geoffrey was silent a long time. Then 
his father |said, “ Blessed are the pure in 
heart; for they shall see God.” 


“ And if people are wicked they can’t 
see God, then?” said Geoffrey. 

“Yes, that is how it is.”’ 

“Then it isn’t true that God can always 
be found ?” 

“God is always there, my boy; He is 
never away.” 

“Then can’t He always be found? And 
the words say, ‘Call on Him while He is 


near, as if He did go away.” 


“No, He never goes away; there is no 
reason like that for our not finding Him. 
If you shut the shutters of a room 
into which the sun is streaming, what 
happens ?” 

“Why it is dark, of course.” 

“Yes, and you can’t see the. sun; but 
that is not because the sun is gone away ; 
and if you want to find the sun again you 
must open the shutters.” 

Geoftrey looked quickly up at his father, 
and said, “I see now: then it is our own 
doing when we can’t find God.” 

«That’s just how it is,” said his father; 
“when we go our own ways and don’t 
care whether we do right or wrong, or if 
we like the wrong the best, we have shut 
the shutters; and it is useless, then, to 
complain that we can’t find God. We 
have made it dark for ourselves by our 
own act; but the sun is there just the 
same, and we have only to open the 
shutters. We are often wonderfully clever 
at blinding ourselves. But we cannot 
hide ourselves away, by making our own 
hearts dark. God knows all about us; 
and the moment we forsake our wicked 
ways or our unrighteous thoughts we 
understand how merciful God is and how 
abundantly He pardons.” 

“Then even if we think God is not 
near, He is near, is He?” 

“Yes, closer than we can understand.” 

“Then I don’t understand why it says 
“Call ye upon Him while He is near.” 

“‘ Because there is another way of being 
far away. God is good, and wishes us to 
be good. Itis only goodness and purity 
that can see goodness and purity, and if 
we do wickedness, ever so little, or think 
‘unrighteous thoughts’ they come like a 
thick veil between us and God; the 
thoughts of our minds and the intentions 
of our hearts are not pure, and we have 
taken ourselves away from God, and then 
it is the same to us as if He were not 
‘near’ to us, for we are not near in spirit 
to Him. You remember the beautiful 
story of the prodigal son ? He took him- 
self off away from his father, and lived 
wickedly, and had much to suffer in con- 
sequence; but he forsook his wicked 
ways, and returned, and then found his 
father waiting for him with love and 
pardon, ready, as soon as he said ‘ Father, 
I have sinned against heaven and in thy 
sight,’ and was willing to be humbled.” 

“ Yes,” said Geoffrey, “‘ that is like what 
the anthem said: he had mercy upon him ; 
and abundantly pardoned.” 

“Those words are two verses of the 
fifty-fifth chapter of Isaiah; it is a very 
beautiful chapter; you had better read it 
to yourself. Another verse says, ‘ Incline 
your ear, and come unto me; hear, and 
your soul shall live.’ You see, Geoffrey, 
God does not do these things for us; He 
waits for us to do them ourselves; as the 
poor lad’s father waited for him to return. 
Till we are sorry for doing wrong we 
cannot get near to God. And by ‘sorry’ 
I do not mean just saying that we are 
sorry and going on doing the same thing 
again; but. [ mean what that verse says, 
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forsaking the wickedness ; that is return- 
ing to the Lord. Do you understand ? ” 

There was a pause: his father turned 
and looked at Geoffrey: but he did not 
answer. He was thinking. 

At last he said, “ Father, if I do some- 
thing just a very little wrong, am I bound 
to give it up? I don’t mean anything 
bad—but just not quite nice, perhaps.” 

“ Anything which you know and feel to 
be ‘ not quite nice’ you certainly ave bound 
to give up, my boy. You can’t make bar- 
gains to be allowed to do what is not quite 
right. What you have got to do is to give 
it up, 1f you even suspect that it is not 
quite nice. Did not Jesus say, ‘Be ye 
perfect, as your Father in heaven is per- 
fect?’ If you keep on with what in your 
heart you suspect or know is not good, 
how can you hope that God will be ‘to be 
found,’ and ‘near,’ when you are shutting 
your shutters so that you may not see 
Him?” 

Geoffrey sat a long time looking into 
the fire; then he got up and said, “Tl 
read that chapter now, father, before I 
forget ; I hope we shall have that anthem 
again some day soon.” 

And as he went away he gently sang the 
music to himself. 

GERTRUDE Martineau. 


A CORRESPONDENT sends us an interest. 
ing note in connection with the late Mr. 
William Grisbrook, of 6, Panton-street, 
Haymarket, and Lewisham, whose death, 
on April {15, aged seventy, was. recently 
announced in our columns. He says :— 
“ He was a somewhat remarkable man in 
his business of a picture and engraving 
restorer, &c. He used to attend Hssex- 
street Chapel when the Rev. T. Madge 
was the minister; he afterwards was a 
member of Stamford-street Chapel for 
many years. He was one of the most 
skilful restorers of paintings and engray- 
ings. On one occasion a gentleman came 
to him with someold engravings to be put 
in order, but hesitated to entrust them to 
him, and determined to take them to a 
noted man in Paris, who, after looking at 
them, said:—*I recommend you to take 
them to a Mr. Grisbrook, somewhere in 
London ; all that I know is that his work, 
which I have seen, is so good that I am 
sure you could not do better than entrust 
the engravings to him.” Mr. Grisbrook, 
before he set-up for himself, found out at 
the same time as his then master how to 
split the front of Bank of England notes 
from the back; curiously they did not 
adopt the same method. He was in the 
habit of splitting pictures in the Illustrated 
London News, &¢., from the printing on 
the other side, and transferring them to 
white paper, which very greatly improved 
their appearance. The Duchess of Argyll, 
before her marriage, used to call on Mr. 
Grisbrook, when he lived in York-road, 
Lambeth, with work for him to execute.” 


Country Hourmpay Movement.—Miss 
A. Lawrence, 238, Campden . House- 
chambers, Campden-hill, London, W., 
begs to acknowledge, with many thanks, 
receipt for this fund of the following 
sums:—Mrs. Steer, £2; Mr. Gregory 
Foster, £2 2s.; Mr. Frederick Nettlefold, 
£10; Mrs. Rutt, £1 1s.; Miss Short, 
£1 10s.; Miss Durning Smith, £3 3s.; 
Lady Durning-Lawrence, £1 Is. ; Dr. 
Dr. Courtney Kenny, £2 2s. ; Miss 
Hibbert, £1 Js, 
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LONDON, MAY 4, 1901. 


THE UNITING OF CHURCHES. 


Movements of great significance in 
the religious world have taken place of 
recent years, making towards a closer 
union of Churches long separated by 
sectarian differences and too often by 
intolerance and bitterness in strange 
contrast with the Christian profession 
of each. The most effectual was that 
accomplished last year in Scotland, 
when two great denominations actually 
became one, merging their educational 
and other institutions and joining forces 
as the United Free Church of Scotland. 
Different in character, but hardly less 
significant of a happy change in the 
religious atmosphere of Protestant 
Dissent, has been the steady growth of 
the Federation of the Evangelical Free 
Churches in this country, a drawing 
together which does not interfere with 
separate denominational institutions, 
but unites members of different 
Churches in closer sympathies, in 
mutual counsel, and in common evan- 
gelistic work. 

Last week another new departure was 
taken by two of the great denominations 
of this country, in a simple act of 
brotherly fellowship, which may not 
lead very far, but which to some of the 

. participants has seemed prophetic of 
another actual union of separate 
Churches, which may have even more 
far-reaching results than the Scottish 
act of last year. 

The Baptist and Congregational 
Unions, holding their annual meetings 
in London during the same week, 
agreed, after the transaction of their 
separate business, to hold two sessions 
together, at which the annual addresses 
of the two presidents should be given 
to a united people. The proposal went 


no further. There was no suggestion 
that the time had come for merging 
the two denominations im, one. But 
such an agreement was in itself a dis- 
tinct achievement, and shows how much 
has already been accomplished in the 
drawing together in brotherly sym- 
pathy of the members of the different 
Churches. 

The address of the Baptist President, 
Dr. Macuaren, dealt with the great 
subject of preaching, a subject of the first 
concern in such an assembly, and one 
with which he had a pre-eminent right 
to deal; but Dr. JoserH Parxer, the 
President of the Congregational Union, 
took a bolder flight, attacking the ques- 
tion for which such a united session was 
clearly a challenge. 
~ “The United Congregational Church” 
was the subject of his address, which 
dealt chiefly with the conditions, actual 
and possible, of the Congregational 
Body, of which he is so prominent a 
member ; but this naturally suggested 
the further question why the Baptists 
who are also Congregationalists should 
not come in as members of such a 
Church, and the address went even 
further, and looked towards the Presby- 
terians, who with mutual concessions 
might also add their strength to a united 
Evangelical Church. 


Dr. Parxer’s treatment of the sub- |. 


ject was of great interest, and suggested 
several questions which might well be 
considered in our own connection. His 
plea was for a united body, with a re- 
presentative and responsible assembly, 
which the present Congregational Union 
is not, and which should be able to turn 
to the best account all the forces of 
Congregationalism in the country. The 
unit in such a United Church must 
always remain ‘‘ the individual (self- 
sustaining) Church.” That unit, he 
said, must be most strenuously pro- 
tected. _‘‘It means the warmth of 
home; it means the sobering and re- 
straining discipline of local government; 
it means the education and quickening 
of personal responsibility.” Of such 
units county unions have already been 
formed, for ‘‘ neighbourly co-operation, 
near and close observation of local facts, 
mutual encouragement, and guidance.” 

The County Union is the point of equi- 
poise between isolation in which sympathy 


is dead, and centralisation in which respon- 


sibility is lost. 


And yet, Dr. Parker urged, there was 
need in some form or other of ‘the 
total unit—the largest possible figure 
and expression of our spiritual force,” 
and therefore he made his plea for 
‘“* The United Congregational Church.” 
Only so would they realise the truest 
conception of brotherhood, so that “rich. 
Yorkshire will co-operate with Dorset, 
and commercial Lancashire will take 
agricultural Wilts to its heart.” It 
would give to brethren toiling in 
difficult places a new sense of brother- 
hood, ‘‘a comforting and. inspiring 
feeling of living and healing sympathy— 
a sense of supervision without a taint of 
espionage.” . 


Resources would then be put to their 
best use. Has Congregationalism, it 
was asked, any real need for some seven 
or eight theological colleges ? Are the 
many charities, funds, and trusts con- 
nected with the Body put to their best 
use? What must be done with almost 
abandoned City chapels? Cannot 
better use be made of lay agencies and 
woman’s work ? Such questions as 
these would all be best dealt with by 
the Body as a whole, by the United 
Church, acting through its responsible 
and trusted representatives. This, he 
strongly urged, would be the true 
development of their Congregationalism, 
by which alone it would meet the needs 
of the present time. He deprecated 
the dread of some mysterious kind of 
ecclesiastical authority, but acknow- 


ledged that it would be necessary to 


establish a Ministerial Sustentation 
Fund, in the benefits of which only 
duly recognised ministers could partici- 
pate, so that there would have to be 
definite conditions of admission, with 
tests of character if not of collegiate 
training; and further, it would be 


necessary for the United Church “ to 


work under some Declaratory Act by 
which it would publicly testisfy to the 
unity and vitality of its Evangelical 
convictions.” 

So the lines of the ideal were traced 
out, and it will be interesting to notice 
how these suggestions are received by 
the Churches immediately concerned. 
If such a United Congregational Church 
as Dr. Parker foreshadowed should 
eventually be organised, it is clear that 
its official attitude towards Unitarians 
must be that of the Evangelical Free 
Church Councils. It must insist on the 
“unity and vitality of its Evangelical 
convictions.” The Churches which 
will form Dr. Parker’s United Church 
are ‘‘ blood-redeemed and sanctified,” 
and Dr. Mactaren, in his address, laid 
stress on the same point, insisting that 
their ministry “‘ must all centre in the 
Death for the world’s sins” ; while Dr. 
Rainy, Moderator of the United Free 
Church of Scotland, who spoke at one 
of the meetings, showed the bent ef his 
mind by declaring that while the work- 


ing-classes are too much alienated from ~ 


the Church, yet in his belief there is 
amongst them ‘‘a strong infusion of 
Christianity, mainly in its Evangelical 
form, and not in the ritualistic or 
Socinian form.” if 


Now we suspect that Dr. Rary has 
got plenty of “‘ Socinians” in his own 
United Free Church, and we need not 
quarrel with the nickname ; nor can 
we look with anything but respectful 
interest on the development of strong 
Evangelical Churches in this country ; 
but while we might have hoped, and 
may still hope for a different develop- 
ment, we find here a distinct call to our 
Free Churches, not only to learn on 
their part to make the best use of all 
their resources, but to realise more 
clearly, and more strenuously to main- 
tain, their own ideal of church life. 

Our churches are not pledged to 
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any doctrine of Atonement, ‘‘ blood- 


redeemed ”’ ; they are pledged simply to. 


the worship of the living Gop, in single- 
hearted devotion to truth, as He shall 
make it clear to us. Our Christian dis- 
cipleship leads us not to ‘‘ Evangelical ”’ 
doctrine, but to an ever-deepening 
conviction that human brotherhood, in 
the spirit of Jesus, brings us nearest to 
the Farner. Here is the call to us, to 
prove the reality and power of our reli- 
gious life, and the spiritual foundation 
of our churches, and to vindicate our 
Christianity not so much by argument 
as by the demonstration of its effectual 
ministry to all human needs. 


APRIL AT CONISTON. 


Nature does not reserve everything for 
the townsman’s vacation, but has always 
something happening which is full of 
interest. She is truly seen and understood 
only by those who live with her, and is not 
merely on show at dinner-time dressed up 
for the occasion when the fashionable or 
unhealthy or holiday folks come to visit 
her. Unlike a city belle, she is best appre- 
ciated by those who know her at home, 
morning, noon, and night, summer and 
winter, spring and autumn. The Lake 
District of England has had many dis- 
tinguished literary and artistic men who 
have known this, and have therefore lived, 
not sojourned there. Among those whose 
memory dwells near Coniston, and who 
have helped to make the district memor- 
able, are two of especial significance in the 
life of England— Wordsworth and Ruskin. 
The poet whose schooldays were spent at 
Hawkeshead, four miles away, gloried in 
the district round about him in his boyish 
days, and spent his maturity not far away ; 
and Ruskin’s more recent and intimate 
connection with Coniston is now a part of 
its records and its life. He loved the 
beauty of the scene, not less than did the 
poet of Nature, and with a more tender and 
far-reaching love of human nature. 

Spring at Coniston, April showers of 
sleet and rain, trees just budding, prim- 
roses and daffodils, mountains changing 
from hour to hour in sun and shadow, 
cloud and clearness, and the lake never the 
same two hours together—spring has its 
charm, and April brings experiences not 
given to tbe summer visitor. On the 
mountains many characteristics of Alpine 
scenery are open to view with such rapid 
alterations, however, as are seldom met 
with on the Alps. Wide expanses of snow- 
clad peaks and snow-covered uplands, not 
difficult to climb, though presenting some 
of the obstacles known to climbers among 
the eternal snows, have a fascination of a 
special kind. The winter’s snows have nearly 
gone, but a fresh fall has made the ground 
all. white, a snow field lies before us 
spreading far around, with some rough 
crags too precipitous to lodge the flakes 
however fast and frequently they fall, and 
in the distance, so far as eye can see, are 
snow-clad peaks and slopes shining in the 
sun, or for a while veiled in the mist of a 
passing snow shower. Anon we see such 
a shower blowing rapidly towards us, 
enveloping us in a rush of soft hailstones 
or rounded snow-flakes, we hardly know 
which. We are in the midst of a dim 
whiteness, and cannot see more than fifty 

_ yards ahead ; but knowing it is April and 
that we saw the coming shower, as also we 


observed the grey eclipse of other peaks 
and their early reappearance in the light 
of day in still more dazzling brightness 
than before, we can have no fear, but 
we shelter, beneath a rock and the 
remnants of an umbrella broken in prob- 
ing snow drifts, and in half-an-hour we 
safely look round again upon the wide 
expanse of snow-land on all sides and 
the smiling lake and the green freshness 
of the Duddon Valley. 

Along this Duddon Valley, as wedescend 
towards the river’s golden outlet to the 
sea, we have Wordsworth for our guide 
and comrade, and beautiful indeed are the 
little hills of the upper part of the valley, 
the rippling and rushing streams which 
there gather together, the wild flowers, 
the trees full of new hfe spreading out 
their leaves to the sun. A few home- 
steads, an occasional bridge, the stepping- 
stones and the Scathwaite parsonage, the 
Ulpha church, these and many other things 
recorded by Wordsworth now recall him 
to mind in generous recompense for his 
high appreciation of their simple charm 
and interest and his poet’s tale about 
them. 

On the lower reaches of the river, just 
before it receives Ocean’s salt tribute, 
where it remains fresh and rippling and 
youthful, it wanders in April through a 
mead of yellow spring flowers. In httle 
more than a mile along its shores a million 
daffodils look down upon it from the 
slanting banks. A million—this is nota 
vague exaggeration, but a fairly accurate 
calculation of the Nature lover who carries 
with him some of the predilections of the 
age for scientific exactness, yet not an 
actual counting, for long ere such were 
completed would spring and summer with 
all their flowers be gone. Who would not 
see a million daffodils rather than a 
thousand smoking chimneys! A million 
daffodils and each one of them too lovely 
to be gathered, each deserving to be left 
to shine out its little day of life—what 
a picture of Nature’s wealth and 
generosity ! 

Hawkeshead, on the other side of 
Coniston, is quaint and interesting for its 
own sake as well as its association with 
Wordsworth, and he who lives even a 
little while near Coniston, who loves 
England in her best of natural beauty 
and her best of inspired humanity, will not 
easily find full content till he has lingered 
about its queer passages and arches and 
corners and protruding upper stories ; but 
being a child of his own time he may turn 
with yet deeper affection to the place 
where Ruskin dwelt by Coniston water, 
whence the Old. Man and the dark deep 
recess of the mountains between him and 
Wetherlam are seen in their full grandeur 
across the still lake enshrined in trees and 
meadows. There are no high walls or 
lofty hedges to hinder the view from the 
road near Brantwood. 

What the owner saw from his study 
window the passer-by could also see. 
With such a prospect why could not the 
occupant of Brantwood rest content ? 
Should not we be content had we such 
pleasant place and opportunity? No, 
indeed; not if, like him, we so loved 
Nature that our love rose highest for 
human nature. The poor pleasure in 
Nature as a setting for.our excellence has 
no prophecy in it. The Seer cannot rest 
im the satisfaction that leaves out of 
count withering flowers of humanity in 
city slums, broken liyes of men and 


women, rills of innocence early fouled, 
cloud-capped mountains of possible attain- 
ment hidden from most men by the greed 
of gain. While the children of men are 
oppressed by conditions of ugliness, 
monotony, and poverty of life, there is 
heartbreak for the prophet even among 
the glories and goodness of this fair 
scene. That which stunts and destroys 
the common life of common men and 
women perverts or saddens the genius of 
the greatest and best. 
PrriEestLEY Prime. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


— 


[The Editor is not responsible for the opinions 
expressed by correspondents, IETTERS CANNOT BE 
INSERTED WITHOUT THE WRITER’S NAME ; and all 
private information should be accompanied by the 
name and address of the sender.] 


THE RELIGION OF THE INCAR.- 
NATION. 

Sir,—My object in writing is to say 
that, instead of answering isolated points 
which have been urged in the course of 
this correspondence, I propose to avail 
myself of your hospitable invitation to con- 
tribute to Tue InquiRER an expository 
article on the doctrine of the Incarnation. 
In the meantime my thanks are due to 
Mr. Hawkes, Mr. Lloyd Thomas, Mr. 
Crook, and Dr. Klein for their suggestive 
letters. 

Mr. Lloyd’s conception of the temper 
in which spiritual things may be discussed 
differs from mine. I welcome his tardy 
admission of not being in either virtual or 
partial doctrinal agreement with me ; but 
the general tone of his letter protects him 
effectually from any further reply. 

J. WARSCHAUER. 


a a. rr 


Srtr,—I believe all the great Catholic 
doctrines are wider than any one expres- 
sion of them, and to limit the doctiine of 
Incarnation, which is not even an exclu- 
sively Christian doctrine, to one narrow 
phase of it, and accuse all who use it with 
a wider interpretation of something like 
dishonesty is hardly a reasonable, or even 
a seemly proceeding. What hope can 
there be of a progressive theology on such 
lines ? 

As Free Christians we are surely heirs 
to all the splendid heritage of Catholic 
doctrine, and free to adapt it to the needs 
of the new time, rejecting what has lost 
its value for us, and re-expressing, if need 
be, what is of permanent value. In your 
extracts from the writings of the late Mr. 
Binns, published in the last issue of THE 
Inquirer, a doctrine of Incarnation is 
plainly suggested. ‘The divine idea was 
in man, and man had a yearning after 
God which ultimately shaped itself into 
an idea of Him from the beginning, from 
the time that man wasman.” This comes 
little short of an older and more sacred. 
affirmation—“ And the Word was made 
flesh and dwelt among us.” The doctrine 
of the Incarnation affirms that the “ idea ”’ 
and the Word are the Son of God, and 
that the historic expression of that idea 
and word is the life of the Man of 
Nazareth. 

To say that Unitarians should not use 
this doctrine is to deny them the very 
motive power of the religion of Christ. It 
is the word of the Cross that is the power 
of God, it is the crucified incarnate Son 
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who can alone rouse to new life the Christ 
in every man. This is what has moved the 
world, and can do it again: this is the 


religion of the Incarnation. 
Curment EB. PIKE. 


—____ 60 —___—. 


Srr,—Like others who have written to 


you, I could not on any account use some 
of the phrases Dr. Warschauer has used 
His doctrine, or 
his use of words, or both, are, in my 


with reference to Jesus. 


judgment, unreasonable. 

To test his use of words, take ‘ Incar- 
nation.” It is, no doubt, possible to find 
examples in history of very broad inter- 
pretations of this word. Speaking of a 
pantheistic school which developed the 
ideas of Hrigena, Albert Réville says :— 
“Tn their system God was the essence, the 
origin, and the end of every creature. The 
incarnation was eternal. Every pious man 
was in a special manner an incarnation of 
the Holy Spirit, a Christ in whom God 
became man.” (“ History of the Dogma 
of the Deity of Christ,” 167.) This seems 
to favour Dr. Warschauer. But, unfor- 
tunately, the announcement of such a 
doctrine of incarnation aroused the 
Church to the danger of Hrigena’s 
teaching, which was forthwith condemned 
centuries after his death. Again, of the 
German mystics Eckart, Tauler and 
others, Réville says:—‘“‘The dogma of 
the Incarnation was to them little 
more than the typical expression of 
the idea that the higher life of the 
spirit is a life of God within us,” 
&e. (p. 168). But the mystics have 
always been the few, and they have 
generally been considered by the majority 
as almost, if not quite, beyond the bounds 
of orthodoxy—witness the history of the 
Quakers. Of course, a man may use a 
term in any sense he pleases, if he explains 
his meaning every time there is danger of 
serious misunderstanding. Moreover, it 
is well to try as often as possible to find 
common ground between ourselves and 
others, by penetrating beneath forms and 
phrases to the thoughts and feelings which 
they cover. But the systematic adoption 
of forms and phrases which generally 
imply much more or much less than our 
own thoughts and feelings, is, to say the 
least, a very hazardous thing, and may be 
very absurd. Dr. Martineau sought “a 
way out of the Trinitarian controversy ”’ 
by just such a process of penetration as I 
have described; but, though he found a 
good deal of common ground between the 
Trinitarian and the Unitarian, he did not, 
I think, propose to define Unitarianism as 
“The Religion of the Trinity.” 

H. Rawuryes. 

P.S.—What a great difference the little 
word “the”? makes! Suppose we omit it 
from the phrase under discussion, and 
speak of “the Religion of Incarnation.” 
The principal objections urged against 
Dr. Warschauer and the orthodos are 
rendered pointless by this simple change. 
The word Incarnation, thus used, loses its 
miraculous and limiting implications. 

There still remains the question whether 
Christianity teaches the idea of Incarna- 
tion with any special emphasis or depth 
of meaning—suflicient to justify us in 
calling it “the Religion of Incarnation” 
—and I can only say that, in my opinion, 
we shall not find here a mark distinctive 
enough for that title. 


+++ & oe —_—__ 


THE HISTORY OF UPPER 
CHAPEL. 


Srr,—Kindly allow me a few words in 
reply to your note in last week’s Inqurrer. 
My critic in the Atheneum (to whom I 
am indebted for a useful notice) asks 


what kind of an Episcopalian could there 


Prayer-book. 


excerpts. The 
did not use a Prayer-book, and found no 
grievance in the Ordinance forbidding its 
use. 

It is quite true that in Cromwell’s time 
the Prayer-book was forbidden; but it is 
equally true (and this the reviewer forgets 
to tell his readers) that the reading of it 
in pubiic was frequently connived at. It 
was impossible to prevent its use in 
private. Evelyn, in his “ Diary,” repeatedly 
mentions cases of connivance—e.g., under 
April 15, 1655: “I went to London with 
my family to celebrate ye feast of Haster. 
Dr. Wild preached at St. Gregorie’s; the 
Ruling Powers conniving at ye use 
of the Liturgy, &c, in this Church 
alone.” So Dee. 3, 1654: “I seldome 
went to Church ov solemne feasts, but 
either went to London, where some of 
the orthodox sequestred Divines did 
privately use ye Common Prayer, ad- 
minister Sacraments, &c., or else I pro- 
cur’d one to officiate in my house.” He 
mentions Dr. Richard Owen as doing this 
in his library. Lathbury (“ Hist. Book 
of Common Prayer,” p. 295) says: ‘* Many 
used the Common Prayer in private, and 
on some occasions in churches ; but no 
permission was granted under the Presby- 
terians.” That is the fact, and my critic 
appears to ignore it. 


1645—an intolerant and foolish measure, 
“the first fruits of Presbyterian uni- 
formity’”’ (Neal). But Cromwell never 
approved it. It was none of bis doing. 
Lathbury says: ‘“ Later Cromwell, who, 
had he been unfettered, would have 
allowed the use of the Liturgy as well as 
the Directory, granted more liberty, and 
the Episcopal clergy sometimes read the 
Common Prayer in the Churches.” He 
further says that when, in Cromwell’s 
time, the clergy were persecuted for using 
the Common Prayer “ he acted to please 
others” ; whereas in permitting its use, 
“he followed his own real views.” 

The words selected by the Athenewm 
reviewer from my History for criticism 
are entirely in harmony with these well- 
known facts. J. HE, Mannine. 

Sheffield, April 30. 


_————_ 9 eo—___—_ 
THE WHIT-WEHEK. MEETINGS. 
REDUCED RAILWAY FARES. 


Srr,—I have much pleasure in inform- 
ing your readers that the Railway Com- 


panies given below have agreed to issue ]. 


first and third class return tickets to 
London at a single fare and a quarter for 
the double journey to persons attending 
the Whit-week Meetings, such tickets to 
be available from the day before to the 
day after the Meetings. The tickets will, 
therefore, be issued from May 24 to 
May 31, and will be available for returh- 
ing. up to, fand including, June 1. The 


| tickets will be issued on giving up to the 


(in Cromwell’s time) be found to accept a 
Church living, when he might not use the 
The reply is that some 
Episcopalians actually did use the Prayer- 
book, either by connivance of the authori- 
ties, or by its use memoriter, or by written 
Scottish Episcoalians 


The Ordinance 
‘enforcing the Directory was passed in 


booking clerks a voucher personally signed 
by the Secretary, the Rev. W. Copeland 
Bowie. Vouchers will be forwarded to 
anyone sending a stamped and addressed 
envelope to Essex Hall, Hssex-street, 
Strand, W.C. 

The following Railway Companies will 
issue these tickets :—Great Western, Lon- 
don and North Western, Great Northern, 
Midland, Great Central, London, Brighton 
and South Coast, London and South 
Western, Great Hastern, South Hastern 
and Chatham. 

While the Meetings are proceeding, 
cheap return tickets at a single fare} and 
a quarter (minimum Is.) will also be 
issued by the same Railway Companies 


from London to any station not more than 


fifty miles distant, available to return the 
same or following day. Tickets issued on 
Saturday will be available to Monday. 

I hope these privileges will induce a 
large number of persons to attend from 
the country, and it will also be a benefit 


‘to persons living a short distance from 


London. 
James Harwoop. 

Chairman General Arrangements Com- 
mittee, Essex Hall, May 1. 


——_——_2ee—————__— 


MARTINEAU’S “ ENDEAVOURS.” 


Srr,—A friend said to me the other day, 
“T recently gave Martineau’s ‘ Hndeavours 
after a Christian Life’ to an intelligent 
religious inquirer who was delighted with 
it. I should much like to give it away to 
others who would appreciate it, but I 
really cannot afford the high price, 7s. 6d. 
If an edition were brought out at 2s. 6d. 
I would gladly at once take four copies, 
for I am sure the dissemination of such a 
work would do great good. Is there any 
hope of a cheap reprint being published ?” 
I could not answer the question, but I 
send it on to you, asking you to use your 
influence towards securing a favourable 
reply to it. Surely our best way of show- 
ing respect to him whom we all honour 
would be to extend the good influence of 
his writings. An inexpensive reprint of 
the one in question would be a worthy 
work for the British and Foreign Unit-— 
arian Association to undertake. 

E. G. Bayte BERNARD. 

April 26. 


—-__—__—_¢s99o——_—_— 


TO BE GIVEN AWAY. 


Srr,— Would you kindly make it known 
in. Tae Inquirer that the late hon. 
secretary of the Rosslyn-hill School, Miss 
Higginson, 42, Denning-road, Hampstead, 
has school books and slates to give away 
to any of our Ministers or Missionaries 
who can make use of them. The books 
are mostly Readers suitable for infants 
and for children up to the Fourth Standard. 
Some are good Historical and Geographi- 
cal Readers. EK. L. Lister. 


“PILGRIMS PROGRESS.” 


Sir,—I see a notice that a perfect copy 
of the first edition of ‘ Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress”? is to be sold by Messrs. Sotheby, 
on May 9. Some of your readers may be 
interested in knowing that there is 
another edition of “ Pilgrim’s Progress,” 
perhaps even more in demand than the 
first English edition. 

It is the first’ edition published in 
America. There is no doubt that such 
an edition was published, for Bunyan says. 
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so distinctly in one of his prefaces. But 
no copy of it, I think, is now known. I 
write this note to you because I think 
that in some old library in England a 
copy of the New England edition may be 
found. If I were to speak from a 
Philistine point of view, I should say 
that such a volume would easily be 
sold for much more than its value in its 
weight of gold. 
Epwarp HE. Hats. 
Roxbury, Mass, April 10. 


movement of the parts, imperfect intona- 
tion, and improper division of syllables. 
False starts, though doubtless accidental, 
and mistakes in time, did not escape his 
vigilant ear. But, like all good critics, 
Mr. Dale had been as watchful to observe 
merits as defects. He praised the excellent 
discipline specially exhibited by several 
choirs ; the evident attention given in such 
cases by all the singers to their conductor ; 
the admirable distribution cf light and 
shade in the best renderings; the clear 


_| utterance of the words, and the refinement 


SUNDAY SCHOOL SINGING. 
CHORAL COMPETITION AT ESSEX HALL. 


Arter an interval of two years the 
series of choral competitions instituted by 
the London Sunday-School Society was 
resumed on Saturday afternoon, April 27. 
at Essex Hall. The object of these choral 
contests being the improvement of the 
general singing in our Sunday-schools, it 
may be useful to superintendents and 
teachers in other parts of the country if a 
few points, emphasised by the adjudicator 
on this occasion, Mr. C.'J. Dale. are 
brought to their notice. 

The details of this particular meeting, 
which was the seventh of the kind, need 
not be given at any length. There were 
seven choirs in attendance—a_ smaller 
number than on previous occasions ; but if 
the quantity was less the quality was 

undoubtedly as high as ever. The schools 
represented were, respectively, Islington 
(conductor, Miss Harris), Hackney (Mr. 
Lincoln Taylor), Newington Green (Miss 
Maud H. Turner), Wandsworth (Mr. H. 
W. James), Highgate (Mr. W. Sedgtield), 
Kentish Town (Mr. E. J. Scruton), and 
Brixton (Miss a Burridge). The rules 
prescribed that not more than twenty, and 
not fewer than sixteen, singers should be 
in each choir, and that at least two-thirds 
of these must be under the age of sixteen. 
A test piece, ‘“‘ Welcome, fair Eventide” 
(Roeckel), had to be sung, unaccompanied, 
by each choir; and a second piece, chosen 
by the choir itself, was added in each 
case, being accompanied or not at dis- 
cretion. The trials took place in the order 
given above, this order having been 
‘determined by lot. The result was that 
Newington Green bore off the banner as 
the best choir of the year, and Brixton 
obtained second place. The friends of 
‘each of the remaining five choirs may be 
assured that, had a third distinction been 
given ! It should be added that tea 
was served to the choristers and other 
scholars, as well as to a considerable party 
of adult friends who were present as 
audience and critics. 

Mr. Dauz, who is an accomplished 
musician of great experience in adjudica- 
tions of the same kind, often on the more 
magnificent scale of Crystal Palace con- 
tests, and who, it should be said, is wholly 
unconnected with our schools (as the rules 
stipulate), made his award in an address 
marked by much humour, sympathy, and 

_ discrimination. He said he had never had 
- greater pleasure in attending a contest of 
the kind. The average advance in singing 
—among children, we understood—had 
been very remarkable during the last 
twenty years. The standard of that day’s 
performances was really a high one, and 
even the least successful choir had done 
well. Criticising, one by one, the different 
choirs, the defecis he chiefly noticed were 


_ oecasional false notes, some unevenness of 


of expression. that showed where there 
had been most careful attention, even to 
individual voices. The general brightness 
of tone, and the pleasure in singing ex- 
hibited by all, were also highly com- 
mended; and then Mr. Dale ended his 
address by the announcement of his awards, 
which evidently commanded the hearty 
assent of the audience. 

A pleasant concert was given in the 
evening under the direction of Mr. W. 
Sedgfield ; the united choirs’ sang part- 
songs, and solos were given by Miss Lily 
Sedgfield and Mr. W. Savage Cooper ; 
Miss Gertrude Nobbs also assisted with 
the violin. At the opening of the concert, 
Mr. Howarp Youne (President) said the 
object of the London Sunday School 
Society was as much as possible to raise 
the standard of singing in the different 
schools, and no doubt there had been a 
real improvement. Not only was the 
competition, aud the training for it, of 
benefit to the individuals and _ their 
schools, but home-singing must profit also. 
The association of noble thoughts with 
good music helped to fix those thoughts 
in the memory; and in times of happiness 
or of trouble such thoughts were of real 
help and comfort. He concluded by 
announcing that each competitor would 
receive a card specially printed as a 
memento of the day’s interesting pro- 
ceedings. 

In commending the idea to friends else- 
where, the thought occurs ‘that possibly 
the general singing in the schools would 
be improved more directly if, along with 


the study and practice of the glees or part- 


t 
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songs chosen for these occasions, some 
half-dozen useful hymn-tunes were pre- 
scribed for special preparation, and one or 
other of them were chosen to be sung 
without further notice before the ad- 
judicator. Of course some care would be 
needed to select words the repetition of 
which would not seriously impair their 
effect, or jar in any way on the finer feel- 
ings which even children should be led to 
cultivate. We Gre Ds 


LIVERPOOL DOMESTIC MISSION. 

THE annual meeting of this Society was 
held at the Mission-house, Mill-street, on 
Tuesday evening, April 23. A considerable 
number of supporters and friends were 
present, although the attendance was not 
quite so large as in some previous years. 
Letters of apology and regret were read 
from Mr. A. FE, Warr, M.P., Sir John T. 
Brunner, Bart:, M.P.,; Sir Wm. H. Tate, 
Sir Edward R. Russell, Mr. Charles W. 
Jones, Mr. H. K. Muspratt, and Mr. Alfred 
Booth. 

The chair was taken by the President, 
Mr. Wautrer Houtanp, and among those 
present were the Revs. R. A. Armstrong, 
L.. de Bedumont Klein, H. W. Hawkes, 
James Harwood, also the Missionaries, the 
Revs. T, Lloyd Jones and Mr. Anderton, 
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Alderman W. B. Bowring, Mr. R. D. Holt, 
Miss Bowring, Miss Rathbone, Mr. and 
Mrs. Alfred Holt, Mr.and Mrs. F, Robin- 
son, Mr.and Mrs. A. W. Hall, My. Richard 
Robinson, Mr. J. H. Rawiins, Mr. R. W. 
Manning, Mr. Forwood Heyn, and Mr. and 
Mrs. H. Coventry. 

At the outset the Cuarrman made a 
feeling allusion to the death of Mr. H. W. 
Meade-King, and it was decided to send a 
letter of condolence to Mrs. Meade-King, 
on. behalf of the meeting. 

The annual report of the aes 

was read by the secretary (Mr. 
Coventry), and the statement of ee 
by the deputy treasurer (Mr. F. Heyy). 

Thereport inter alia, welcomed theaction 
of the magistrates at the last licensing 
sessions, at which the number of licenses 
in Toxteth Park had been reduced by 
eleven. 

The CuarrMan, in moving the adoption 
of the report and the statement of accounts, 
referred to the state of affairs socially 
sixty-five years ago, when the mission was 
founded, and the part that the mission had 
had in the improvement that was to be 
seen around them. With regard to the 
finances, he had the gratification to 
announce three generous donations of 
£250 in all, but he impressed upon the 
meeting that it was really an increase in 
annual subscriptions that was required. 

Dr. Kunin, in seconding the resolution, 
referred to the work being carried on at 
the mission, as undoubtedly laying down 
the social foundations of the future. 

A resolution of sympathy with the 
missionaries was moved by the Rev. R. A. 
Armstrone, who referred to the long 
service of both the missionaries, the Rev. 
T. Lloyd Jones and Mr. Anderton (about 
eighteen and twenty-one years respec- 
tively). He alsoreminded the meeting of 
the obligation under which they lay to the 
large band of voluntary workers, one or 
two of whom had, perhaps, been working 
there longer even than the missionaries. 
He mentioned the temperance question 
as being “always with us,” and went on 
to dwell with great earnestness upon the 
necessity of dealing radically with the 
evil of overcrowding and the great hous- 
ing question. He quoted some startling 
figures, showing that even with all the 
improvement that had been made a 
scandalous state of things existed in 


Liverpool, which called tor immediate 
action. 
Mr. Roserr Hour, C.C., in seconding 


the motion, said the question was an ex- 
tremely difficult one, and the Corporation 
were doing their utmost to grapple with 
it. 

Mr. Alderman Bowring, in supporting, 
also said that the Corporation were deal- 
ing with the matter, and things had been 
improved. 

After the resolution had been carried 
with acclamation the Rev. T. Liorp 
Jones and Mr. Anprrton briefly replied, 
the former mentioning that the Bishop of 
Liverpool had recently paid a visit to the 
Mission, and he (Mr. Lloyd Jones) hoped 
that their Church of England neighbours 
were beginning to look upon the Mission 
with more kindly feelings. 

After the election of committee and 
officers a vote of thanks to. the President 
was passed, on the motion of the Rev. 
James Harwoop, a former honorary 
secretary of the Society, who referred to 
the fact of his coming back to Liverpool 
and finding Mr. Holland still working for 
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the Mission, as he was twenty-three years 
ago, thus bringing to a close a most en- 
couraging meeting. 


ULSTER UNITARIAN CHRISTIAN 
ASSOCIATION. 


ANNUAL MEETING IN BELFAST, 


THE annual meeting in connection with 
this Association was held on Monday 
evening last in the Central Hall, Rose- 
mary-street, Belfast, Mr. Bowman Malcolm, 
C.E., presiding. There was a large attend- 
ance, which included the Revs. William 
Napier, J. Collins Odgers, J, A. Kelly, 
8. H. Mellone, Thomas Dunkerley, Joseph 
Pollard, George J. Slipper, Alexander 
Ashworth, W. J. Davies, Richard Lyttle, 
R. M. King, R. J. Orr, W. G. Marsden, 
H. A. M‘Gowan, Dr. Orr; Messrs. John 
Rogers, James Davidson (Windsor), 
Robert M‘Giffin, C. J. M‘Kisack, Robert 
Gault, Walter Roberts, James M‘Kisack, 
William M‘Ninch, John Roberts, John 
M‘Ninch, H. B. Hunter, C. Gordon, 
James M‘Williams, David Young, C. R. 
Lowry, L. C. D. M‘Caw, C. M. Cunning- 
ham, Robert M‘Crum, James Davidson 
(Knock), Alexander Hall, David Young, 
Richard Hall, George Hill, Robert 
M‘Ninch, R. H. M. Scott, and S. Kelliher, 

“Tho Rev. J. A. Kevuy, hon. secratary, 
read the twenty-fifth annual report, which 
showed that there had been a growing 
demand for literature expository of their 
principles, and consequently a larger 
number of tracts, &c., had been given 
away. It was with considerable pleasure 
the Committee had to report that the col- 
lecting of the annual subscriptions had 
been put on a more business-like footing, 
and they considered the thanks of the 
Association were due to the local 
treasurers and collectors for their services 
during the year. It was cheering to be 
able to report that a number of new local 
treasurers had been appointed since the 
last annual meeting, and they would once 
more ask their friends in each district or 
congregation where there was not yet such 
an official to secure one before the new 
century was many weeks older. It was 
with sincere regret that they had to record 
the loss by death of many staunch and 
valued subscribers and friends of the 
Association. A loyal resolution had been 
sent to the King on the occasion of the 
death of Queen Victoria, and it had been 
duly acknowledged. 

Proceeding, the report stated :— 


At the last annual meeting you heartily 
approved of the raising of a special fund in 
commemoration of the twentieth century, 
and you gave full power to us, your 
Committee, to ‘‘take the matter in hand, 
and prosecute it to a successful issue.’’ In 
regard to this important matter we have 
done our best. We drew up, after careful 
consideration, a circular, had it printed, 
and sent early in the year to all the Unit- 
arian ministers and the great majority of 
stipend payers lin Unitarian congregations 
in Ulster, and a few others outside Ulster. 
We have received a good number of cheering 
replies, but there are many who have not 
yet responded. We would ask them 
kindly to do so before the end of November 
of this year. Postal Mission Report—The 
ladies in charge of the Postal Mission 
report seventy-five applications during the 
year ended April 21, 1901. A few of these 
were from persons already in sympathy with 
our views ; but by far the greater number 
seemed to be from genuine ‘ inquirers.’’ 


have been received, and in no case has any 
disapprobation been expressed, so that it 
may be inferred that the ‘‘ declaration ”’ 
and pamphlets sent were duly appreciated. 
From these expressions and other evidences 
we may safely conclude that the simple 
Scriptural form of Christianity which this 
Association desires to promote is being 
increasingly appreciated outside our own 
household of faith ; and if the funds at our 


disposal admitted of more extensiye ad- 


vertisement of this mission, there can be no 
doubt that we should be the means of doing 
a nobler service by increasing men’s 
knowledge of our principles, which are at 
once simple and comprehensive, satisfying 
and consoling, reasonable and Scriptural, 
and which are to be found in that kind of 
Christianity known as Unitarian, 

The financial statement was also sub- 
mitted by the Secretary, and showed a 
balance on hands of £54 15s. 5d.; and an 
increase of receipts upon the previous year. 

The CHAIRMAN, in moving the adoption 
of the report and statement of accounts, 
and that best thanks be given to the local 
treasurers and collectors for their, services 
during the past year, said the most im- 
portant point to his mind was the para- 
graph in the circulated letter with regard 
to the new century scheme—that was, that 
increased funds would enable that Associa- 
tion to throw more light on the darkness 
that prevailed around them regarding 
what Unitarian Christianity really was. 
He took it that that was very largely the 
beginning and end of that Association, 
and he would strongly suggest to the 
officers of the Association that the letter 
should be again sent out to all Unitarians. 
Another point to which he wished to refer 
was with regard to the number of their 
friends who had passed away during the 
past twelve months. Their place had to be 
filled, and it seemed to him that possibly 
they did not get the same fine men and 
women to take the lead in matters of that 
kind as they had in the past, and it would 
require a very considerable effort to get 
things as they had been in the past, 
although from their Secretary’s account 
of the finances of the Association they 
seemed to be prospering. He would recom- 
mend therefore that a repetition of the 
letter to which he had referred be dis- 
tributed in the way indicated, and that 
everyone increase their subscriptions. 

Mr. J. Davipson (Windsor), in second- 
ing the motion, said he thought there was 
a fairly well recognised feeling amongst 
them all that that Society was doing a 
very useful and very necessary work in 
connection with the dissemination of the 
particular form of Christianity which they 
as Unitarians believed in, and were anxious 
to promulgate amongst their friends and 
neighbours. The report, he thought, 
showed that the Society was fairly well 
alive. Moreover, the Society was taking 
steps to keep itself alive by asking for 
increased subscriptions, and_ especially 
donations. The Postal Mission, he might 
say, was a new departure taken up about 
two or three years ago. It had been 
attended to by three ladies connected with 
their body, and who were in the habit of 
communicating with applicants for litera- 
ture bearing upon the doctrines which they 
as Unitarians held. 

The motion was unanimously passed. 

On the motion of Mr. Joun Rogers, 
seconded by Mr. C. M. Cunninenam, a 
resolution welcoming the Rev. J. Collins 
Odgers, and thanking him for his able 


From the nature of the work it is difficult to and impressive sermons in aid of the 
estimate results, Several letters of thanks | Association, was cordially passed. 
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cases the land has been bought outright, 


The Rev. J. Coutins OpaErRs, who was 
received with applause, having referred to 
the object of the Association and the 
effects of the dissemination of their 
literature, pointed out that in the past 
year Dr. Martineau had died, and on all 
sides there was a chorus of praise from 
all sects and parties with regard to- Dr. 
Martineau. Afterhaving referred to the 
names of Unitarians who were high and 
well known in the great sphere of 
philanthropy, he said the things he had 
mentioned were some of the grand and 
noble virtues the seeds of which were 
sown by the truths and principles which 
they as a society were disseminating. Let 
them in their day and generation be 
active and manly and true to the principles 
which they confessed—truths for which 
their fathers suffered so much in the days 
gone by, truths which even in that en- 
lightened and advanced age were still 
worth fighting for, living for, dying for, 
until the coming of the kingdom of God. 

The following resolution was passed, on 
the motion of the Rev. T. DunkERLEy, 
seconded by the Rev. J. A. Kenny :— 
“That this meeting heartily commends the 
recent twentieth century appeal to the 
favourable consideration of the friends of 
the Association.” 

The Rev. Wm. Napier (Clough) moved, 
and the Rev. W. J. Davres seconded, the 
following proposition, which was carried : 
— “That this meeting renews its adhesion 
to the principles and objects of the 
Association as set forth in the rules.” 

At intervals in the course of the pro- 
ceedings solos were contributed by Miss 
Gordon and Mr. C. Gordon with much 
acceptance, Mrs. Kelly accompanying. The 
Committee for the ensuing year was 
appointed. 

A vote of thanks to the Chairman was 
followed by the Benediction, and the pro-. 
ceedings terminated. 


PROVINCIAL LETTER. 


MANCHESTER DISTRICT. 


AFTER an inspiring winter’s work we 
have slackened our speed, and intend 
recuperating in the Jong summer days for 
whatever fresh labours may be in store 
for us next winter. Looking back upon 
the past six or seven months one finds 
encouragement for persistent effort. We 
made no attempt to open up new ground. 
Our hands have been too full for that ; we 
have been anxious to see all our new 
Forward Movement churches completed, 
and the congregations worshipping 
in them becoming consolidated. The. 
four school-chapels we have erected pro- 
vide very satisfactory accommodation, are 
pleasing in architecture, and are ail 
capable of extension whenever the neces- 
sity should arise. The building of four 
new edifices of this character is no small 
achievement; it has cost. more than the 
promoters of the scheme originally antici- 
pated. It has run away with nearly all 
our money; and yet there has been no 
extravagance whatever. Indeed, one of 
the buildings—and that the largest of the 
four—is already almost too small to 


accommodate the large number of scholars — 


who have joined the Sunday-school. It 
has been found necessary to spend about 
£9,000 upon these buildings and forthe 
land upon which they stand. In two 
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in another a sum has been set aside by 
way of guaranteeing the chief rent, and 
in the case of the fourth, where the con- 
gregation is strong enough to entirely 
manage its own affairs, the land is held 
on chief by the church in the ordinary 
way. This is really a great deal to have 
done for the sum mentioned, which, by 
the way, has not all come out of our 
Bazaar Fund, In three out of four 
cases the congregations have been 
able to raise fairly considerable sums 
to supplement our grants, for the cost of 
_ building has gone up tremendously, and 
without some strenuous local effort, the 
churches could not have been opened free 
of debt. I have just been roughly 
estimating the financial efforts of our Man- 
chester District Churches during the last 
five years, and I find no difficulty in 
making out that as much as £30,000 has 
in that period been spent in providing 
improved or additional church property. 
This seems almost incredible; and yet it 
is rather understated than overstated. It 
indicates surely that there is no diminution 
in our enthusiasm, and that we dre still 
prepared to practice self-sacrifice in a good 
cause. There may be more things we 
ought todo and might do; but this, at 
any rate, we have not left undone. 

Our Forward Movement Churches are 
emerging from the state of infancy. They 
are beginning to walk alone. They are 
anxious to get out of leading strings. 
Chorlton already has a minister of its 
own. At Heaton Moor and Urmston the 
Association has appointed a missionary to 
have full charge, up to the present; but 
the arrangement will shortly terminate, 
and those two churches will have, in a 
month or two, ministers of their own. 
They will thenceforth be called ‘“ Assisted 
Churches,” receiving an annually diminish- 
ing grant from the Association in support 
of the ministry. Signs of encouragement 
are not wanting at any of these places. 
The spirit of determination which is 
manifested gives us hope that in the next 
few years much growth and increase of 
resource will be recorded, and that these 
churches will become largely self-sup- 
porting. 

The responsibilities of the Association 
are, however, heavy, and must remain so 
for some years to come, even if no fresh 
work is undertaken, for its resources are 
straitened, and it will have to continue its 
appeal for sustained financial help. This 
past winter its thoughts were turned 
towards the problem as to how it could 
help the older churches which were in 
need of assistance of any kind. Special 
services and lectures were offered to them, 
and those who availed themselves of the 
offer have felt that they have been 
benefited thereby. During the month of 
February twenty-nine’ services were 
arranged in connection with six churches, 
and all of them were held in our own 
church buildings; thirteen of them were 
held on week-evenings and sixteen on 
Sundays. The Sunday congregations 
were highly satisfactory ; and so were 
some of the week-evening attendances ; 
but during some portion of the time 
political interests conflicted and brought 
down the average. Still, the district was 
flooded with bills and literature, and we 
are not going to pretend to know the 
extent of the influence of this effort for 
lasting good. The services of all our 
special preachers were highly appreciated ; 
but there was one thing more than all else 


which pleased and surprised us, and that 
was the power and eloquence of our 
veterans, The Revs. J. Page Hopps and 
James C. Street came amongst us as fresh 
and as buoyant as young men, yet with 
ripe wisdom added to their eloquence 
which everywhere made a deep impression. 
They both seem to have found the secret 
of rejuvenation; and the general verdict 
in this district is that never were they 
more powerful, more heart-stirring, more 
convincing than they are at the present 
time, If only they could be granted a 
roving commission, and we could see and 
hear them more frequently it would prove 
an immense benefit to us. The services 
rendered before Christmas by the late 
Rey. William Binns were also wonderfully 
impressive. The old man had mellowed 
in thought and feeling, and he seemed 
te revel in his preaching, and his 
face was lit up with a benignant smile 
that indicated an immovable certainty of 
faith; yet we saw that old age had 
fastened upon his frame and that physi- 
eally he could not respond to all that his 
youthful spirit demanded. It was illness 
alone which prevented him from coming 
to us again after Christmas and taking 
part in our second series of services. 

Since [ last wrote, the friends at Black- 
ley have opened their new Sunday-school, 
and a most convenient and bright building 
it is. The cost was £1,660, of which they 
had raised about £1,100. Towards secur- 
ing the rest they held a bazaar in the new 
building last week, and by means of it 
they realised £300, leaving another £260 
to get, somehow or other. The Sunday- 
schools of the district. are taking collec- 
tions amongst their scholars in order to 
show their sympathy and extend some 
help. It is to be hoped that the whole of 
the money needed will soon be forth- 
coming, as there is no doubt of the effort 
being highly deserving of assistance. 

Our Strangeways Unitarians are to be 
sincerely congratulated upon the brave 
way in which they have looked facts in the 
face, and practically determined to change 
the venue of their church. It is undoubt- 
edly a hard thing to do. Sentiment is a 
tender thing, and its roots go very deep ; 
but they have looked at the question like 
business men, having in trust that which 
was not intended for the cultivated senti- 
ment in a few, but for the spiritual up- 
lifting of many. Thus much they have 
decided upon; and now they have to 
develop their plans. The neighbourhood 
of Strangeways has become monopolised by 
the Jews who are creeping out further and 
further into the suburb of Broughton 
irresistibly ; the site upon which the 
church stands has largely increased 
in value, and' from the common-sense 
point of view the just and right course 
to pursue is to sell the present property 
and build another church in the midst 
of a Christian population, whose needs 
it may more efficiently serve. This is an 
example which many another city church 
up and down the country might wisely 
follow. 

The Rev. 8. H. Street has left Man- 
chester, and taken up his residence at 
Great Hucklow. We are all very sorry 
for the domestic sickness which has ren- 
dered such a removal necessary, and we 
trust he may be happy in his new sphere 
of work. Meanwhile Renshaw-street 
Mission is without a missionary, and thus 
far it seems that there are very few appli- 
cants for the vacant post. It is a splendid 


sphere of work for anyone who is really in 
religious sympathy with distinctly work- 
ing-class people. There is a band of 
earnest helpers who only need inspiring 
and guiding; the district is a populous 
one; very many young people are 
attached to the Mission; agencies of 
various sorts are already admirably 
organised, and whoever goes there will 
find a sympathetic committee at his back. 

The Manchester District Sunday School 
Association’s Good Friday meetings were 
held at Gorton this year, and the attend- 
ance was a record one. Those who were 
present had an opportunity of inspecting 


the very handsome and commodious 
school, the architecture of which 
is in keeping with the beautiful 


church adjacent. The Rev. J. Page 
Hopps was the preacher at the morning 
service, and the Rev. Joseph Wick- 
steed, B.A., read the paper at the evening 
meeting. It is most pleasing to observe 
how the interest of these meetings is 
maintained year after year, and how happy 
all seem to be in renewing acquaintances 
and talking over school affairs. There is 
a feeling of regret all round that it will 
be impossible for the teachers of the 
Manchester District to go to the London 
Meetings in Whit-week. Our Southern 
friends do not seem to be able to under- 
stand what Whit-week is to our Lanca- 
shire Sunday-schools, and what responsi- 
bility of oversight rests upon our teachers 
in connection with the various trips that 
week. A sense of duty keeps both 
ministers and teachers at home then, and 
deprives them of the privilege and profit 
of attending the meetings in London. 
We are very much interested in the 
prospectus which has been issued, and are 
hoping that some of the virtue and in- 
spiration of the proceedings may ulti- 
mately percolate down even to us poor 
preoccupied Northerners. 
CuarLEs Roper. 


NEWS. FROM THE CHURCHES. 


——p oe 


[Notices and Reports for this Department should 
be as brief as possible, and be sent in. by Thursday 
Morning.) 

i ae eet 

Aberdeen.—At the last week’s meeting of the 
School Board, the resignation of the Rev. Alexander 
Webster was received with regret. The Rev. Dr. 
Robertson (chairman) said while there were parts 
of Mr. Webster’s policy which the majority of 
them were not able to understand or agree to, there 
were others with which they were in accordance, 
and they might note two of these that stood to his 
credit. The first was with regard to the question 
of child labour, and his views on that subject 
would not be lost sight of. The other matter was 
that of underfed children, and he had pressed that 
matter to such an extent that he (the chairman) 
thought it had been brought toa practical issue, 
and was a matter that they remembered to Mr. 
Webster’s credit. He should like also to say that 
no member had been more courteous, more concilia- 
tory, and more anxious to do what he could to help 
on the work of the board. 

Atherton (Chowbent Chapel).—Mr. Charles 
Eckersley, J.P., a member of the congregation, 
having offered to the trustees the gift of a magnifi- 
cent new organ more suited to the size of the 
chapel than the organ now in use, the present 
instrument, which is fine and sweet in tone, and is 
being presented to the new Unitarian Church at 
Choclton-cum-Hardy, was used for the last time on 
Sunday in Chowbent Chapel, and during the week 
has been removed. A handsome and commodious 
vestibule, with an organ chamber above it, is being 
added to the chapel, and has been for some time in 
process of erection, The new organ is expected to 
be opened in June or July, and the Sunday services 
for the present month or longer are to be held in 
the large schoolroom. 

Birmingham ; Old Meeting Church,—On Sun- 
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day, April 28, collections were made on behalf of 
the choir fund. At the evening service Brahms’ 
“ German Requiem ” was given for the anthem, by a 
choir of seventy voices and an orchestra of strings 
numbering sixteen. The difficult work was very 
finely rendered, under the direction of the organist 
of the church, Mr. C. J. Cotton, It was preceded 
by ashort service, during which the Rev. J. Wood 
reminded the congregation that they were not met 
to enjoy a musical performance, but to take part 
in an act of gratitude and reverence for the mighty 
dead who, by their faith, genius, and labours, had 
helped the world forward, and not only for the 
world’s great leaders, but for the kind, the true, 
and the brave whom they themselves had known 
and loved, and who had passed into the fuller life 
beyond. The church was filled to its utmost 
capacity, and the occasion was one of much musical 
interest in the city. The words of the Requiem 
were selected by Brahms from the Bible, and the 
work widely differs from the ordinary Requiem of 
the Roman Church. It well illustrates the grave 
and almost austere genius of Brahms, and is a 
fitting expression of the Protestant attitude towards 
the holy dead. 

Boston.—On Thursday week a special service 
was held in Spain-lane’ Chapel, in recognition of 
the settlement of the Rev. W. Stoddart, B.A., as 
minister. The service was conducted by the Rev. 
Alfred Hall, of Norwich, the sermon being preached 
by the Rev. Henry Gow, of Leicester. After tea a 
public meeting of welcome was held, Mr. Austin 
Kime in the chair, among those present being the 
Rev. W. Stoddart, Miss Tagart (President of the 
Central Postal Mission), Miss Bontoft, the Revs. W. 
©. Hall and Alfred Hall (two old Boston boys), 
J. M. Lloyd Thomas (of Nottingham), D. Barnett, 
and J. Gibson (the last two being Nonconformist 
ministers of Boston), The Chairman and Miss 
Bontoff spoke very hopefully of Mr. Stoddart’s 
settlement, the latter recalling an eloquent hospital 
sermon he had preached at Spain-lane many years 
ago, and referring with gratitude to the donation of 
£20 which had been received for the Old Chapel 
from Boston, Mass, Miss Tagart, replying to a vote 
of welcome to the visitors, described the work of 
the Postal Mission, which had taken a warm and 
practical interest in the reopening of the chapel. 
The Rev. W. C. Hall said that in virtue of his early 
connection with the chapel he had been appointed 
to welcome Mr, Stoddart, and he did so very cor- 
dially, commending him to the loyal support of the 
congregation. The Rev, J. M. Lloyd Thomas, on 
behalf of the ministers of the district, and the Rev. 
D. Barnett, on behalf of the ministers of the town, 
joined in the welcome. ‘The Rev. William Stoddart 
acknowledged the welcome which had been accorded 
to him, and thanked the two Nonconformist minis- 
ters of the town for their presence. He hoped, 
however much they differed theologically, they 
would always be good friends and be able to work 
together in practical Christianity. He could not 
but be touched by the expressions of confidence in 
him, which had been uttered by the different 
speakers, and he hoped that he would be able to 
realise their expectations, But, as Locksley, the 
Sherwood ranger said to King John, “A man can 
do but his best,” and ifaman did his best, even 
failure was no disgrace. But let them not talk of 
fiilure, success was what they must aim at, and 
ihat must be attained by earnest work and united 
efforts. If they had a mission in the world, a 
function in the economy of religious thought and 
life, then if they discharged that duty they would 
prosper. He spoke of improvements he hoped to 
see in the chapel, including a new organ, and he 
hoped that the gift they had received from America 
would form the nucleus of arenovation fund. Votes 
of thanks to the ministers who had officiated at the 
services and to the Unitarians of Bostos, Mass, 
for their kind donation, were subsequently passed, 
andthe meeting was brought to a close. 

Carlisle. —The annual congregational supper was 
held on the 25th ult., when about 140 adults sat 
down toa well-prepared repast, After the supper 
a meeting was held, the Rev. C. Travers in the 
chair, supported by Mr. and Mrs. Arlosh, Mr. C. 
Dixon, Mr. W. Marchington, and Mr. Ridley. The 
Chairman, after expressing his pleasure at seeing so 
many present, and thanking on behalf of the Com- 
mittee the ladies and gentlemen who had carried 
through the arrangements for the evening, called 
on Mr, Arlosh, who, in his own name and in that of 
Mrs. Arlosh, publicly presented for the use of the 
minister of the church for all time a new and sub- 
stantial freehold house in Nelson-street, Carlisle. 
Mr. Travers, in the unavoidable absence of the 
secretary, responded, and on the motion of Mr. 
Dixon, seconded by Mr. Marchington, a hearty vote 
of thanks was accorded to Mr, and Mrs, Arlosh for 
their great generosity. 

Huddersfield.—A successful “ Cake and Apron” 
Sale was held in the schoolroom of the Fitzwilliam- 
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street Church on April 24, which realised 
£24 8s. 10d. The Rev. W. Mellor, at the opening 
of the sale, explained that it wasin a very real 
sense a preliminary to a much larger effort. They 
were preparing for a bazaar, which it was hoped to 
hold next year for the purpose of raising at least 
£200, needed for the cleaning and renovation of the 
church, 

Hull.—On April 21 the church and school had 
the advantage of a visit by Miss Marian Pritchard, 
the occasion being the school anniversary. Miss 
Pritchard’s inspiriting addresses were heard by good 
congregations, aud her willing help and kind sym- 
pathy will be remembered with pleasure. In the 
afternoon Miss Maud Turner’s “Service of Song” 
was given by the children. Mr.8S. Harris, a leading 
member of the congregation, has just been elected 
a member of the Hull School Board. 

London: Forest Gate.—A Jumble Sale has 


just been held at Upton-lane Church, the proceeds’ 


of which amounted to about £6. The Rev. H. W. 
Perris is just concluding a course of Sunday even- 
ing sermons on “ Religion and Morals.” 

London: Stepney.—The monthly Conference 
on Sunday afternoon will be opened by Mr. J. R. 
Macdonald on ‘‘ Brotherhood in Industry.” It will 
be seen from the advertisement that prior to the 
annual meeting on Thursday evening a Fancy Sale 
is to be held at seven o’clock. 

Padiham.—On Sunday last anniversary sermons 
were preached by the Rev, Frank Walters, of 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. In the afternoon a consider- 
able congregation gathered to join in the service, 
and to hear a profound and stirring address upon 
the enduring value of Christ’s Gospel. In ‘the 
evening the chapel was filled by a congregation 
numbering some 600 persons, Mr. Walters spoke 
of the Gospel of to day, and showed with great 
power how modern destructive tendencies had only 
served to secure the essential foundations of 
religion ; so long as we kept man and his human 
nature as the groundwork of faith, we could never 
be in want for a supreme manifestation of divine 
glory and love. The hymns were heartily joined 
in by the large congregation, and anthems were 
well rendered by the choir, The collections 
amounted to £30 Os, 11d. 

Peckham (Presentation).—At a social meeting 
on Tuesday last, a testimonial, in the shape of a 
purse containing £23, was presented to Mr. and 
Mrs. R. Whitmore Cox, who for very many years 
have been honorary organists at the Avondale-road 
Church, Mr. J. Bredall, in a graceful speech, made 
the presentation on behalf of the subscribers, and 
took occasion to allude to the services of Mrs. Cox, 
when Miss Carter, in connection with the Band of 
Hope and the Sunday-school. Mr, Cox, in\a few 
words broken by emotion, expressed his thanks for 
the kindly recognition of what had been to his wife 
and himself a labour of love, 

Pentre: South Wales.—On Sunday, April 28, 
the church held its annual services, the Rev. J. 
Hathren Davies (Cefn) and the pastor, the Rev. 
David Rees, ofliciating. Owing to the great dis- 
tance many of our people live from the chapel, 
services were only held in the afternoon and even- 
ing. The congregations were very good, especially 
in the evening, ‘The amount of the collections was 
a decided improvement upon last year’s. We were 
gratified to see present many of the Unitarians who 
are scattered over the adjoining valleys. 

Scarborough.—The Rey. Ottwell Binns, late 
Congregational minister of Portland, has accepted 
an invitation to take charge of the Scarborough 
Church for three months, commencing May 5, 

Southend. — A_ well-attended congregationa 
soirée was held in Darnley rvad Church on Wed-l 
nesday, April 24, when a long programme of vocal 
and instrumental music, interspersed with recita- 
tions, was rendered. Tea was provided by a band 
of lady workers, under the direction of Mrs. Laura 
Spill, and a very pleasant evening was spent, the 


only note of regret being that such meetings are 


too infrequent amongst us. An interesting feature 
of the evening’s amusement was a gramophone, 


provided by Mr. G. E. Squires, which delighted the 


younger members of the company. The congrega- 
tion is hopeful of a growing prosperity. Recent 
attacks in the local Press have stimulated inquiry 
and called out a spirit of fair play. Summer 
visitors from London and elsewhere will receive a 
cordial welcome. 


ABERYSTWYTH 


(‘‘ The Biarritz of Wales ’’) 


Is highly recommended for invalids. It possesses the most 
equable temperature, its shore being swept by the Gulf 
Stream and the 8.W- breezes of the Atlantic. ‘she drain- 
age is perfect, and the town is supplied with the purest 
water from Plynlimmon, The late Sir James Clarke, M.P., 
says: “A fortnight in Aberystwyth is equivalent to a 
month’s residence in most watering places,’ Guides on 
application to the Town Clerk, 
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¢— It is requested that notice of anyalteration 
in the Calendar be sent to the Publisher not 
later than Thursday Afternoon. 


Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 
Sprine FLower Services. Boys’ Own Brigade 
Service: 11 a.m. “The Flowers Appear,” 
3 P.M,, “ Childhood’s Golden Days,” and 7 P.M., 
““The Lessons of the Flowers,” Rey. FREDERIC 
ALLEN. 

Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra-road, 
11 am., and 7 p.m., Rev. S. Farrmneron. 

Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley-rd.,West 
Croydon,11a.M.and7P.M., Rev. J. Pacz Horps. 

Deptford, Church-street, 11.15 a.m, and 6,30 P.M., 
Rev. A. J. Marcnanr. 

Essex Church, The Mall, Notting-hill-gate, 11 a.m. 
and 7 P.M., Rev. H. SHamn Sotty, M.A. 

Forest-gate, corner of Dunbar-road, Upton-lane, 
11 a.M. and 6.30 p.m., Rev. H. W. PERRIS. 

Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham-place, 
11 a.m, and 7 p.m., Rev, R. H. U. Broor. 

Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, Rev. Epaar 
Daptyn, 11.15 4.m., “Song of the Universal,” 
and 7 P.M, ‘‘ God’s Speech.” 12.80, Com- 
munion Service. 2 ! 

Highgate Hill, Unitarian Christian Church, 11 a.m. 
and 7 P.M., Rev. Haroip RyLerr, 

Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 a.m. 
and 7 p.M., Rev. G. Dawgs Hicks, M.A., Ph.D. 

Kentish Town, Clarence-road, N.W., 11 a.m. and 
7 p.M., Rev, ALEXANDER I’'aRQUHARSON, Morn- 
ing, “ Nothing but Leaves.” Lvening, ‘ Daily 
Bread.” 

Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 a.m. and 7 p.m., Rev. J. E. 
STRONGE. 

Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church High-street, 
li a.m. and 7 P.m., Rev. W. CHynowETH Pork. 

Little Portland-street Chapel, 11.15 a.m., and 
and 7 p.M., Rev, H. 8. Perris, M.A. 

Mansford-street Churchand Mission, Bethnal Green, 
11 a.m. and 7 P.m., Rev. W. G. CaADMAN, 

Peckham, Avondale-road 11 a.m. and 6.30 P.m., 
Rev. G. Carter. 

Plumstead, Common-road Unitarian Church,11 A.M, 
and 6.30 P.m., Rev. L. JENKins JONES. 

Richmond, Free Church, Ormond-road, 11.15 a.m. 
and 7 P.M., Rev. F. W. STaNLEY: 

Stepney-Green, College Chapel, 11 a.m., Mr. P. W. 
Ames, and 7 Pp M., Mr. J. R. Macponatp. 

Stoke Newington, The Green, 11.15 a.m, and 7 P.M., 
Rev. W. Wooprne, B.A. 

Stratford, West Ham-lane Unitarian Church, 114. , 
Rev. T. E. M. Epwarps, and 6.30 P.m., Mr. 
T. ELLior. 

Wandsworth, Unitarian Christian Church, East-hill, 
lla.mM. and 7 p.m., Rev. W. G. Tarrant, B.A. 

Wood Green, Unity Hall, 11 a.m. and 7 P.m., Rey. 
Dr. MUMMERY, © bi 


—————_e— 


PROVINCIAL, 


Batu, Trim-street Chapel, 11 a.m. and 6.30 P.m., 
Rev. JoHN MoDoweEtt. ; 

BrprorD, Library (side room), 11.15 a.m., Rev. 
RowLanp Hit, y 

Buackroot, Banks-street, North Shore, 10,45 a.m. 
and 6.30 p.m., Rev. Davip Davis. 

Biackpoot, Unitarian Church, Masonic Hall, South 
Shore, 11 and 6.30, 

Boorug, Free Church Hall, Stanley-road, 11 a.m. 
and 6.30 P.M., Rev. J. Morutey Mitts. 

BourngMmourts, Unitarian Church, West-hill-road, 
11 a.M. and 7 P.m., Rev. C. C, Cox. 

BraprorD, Chapel-lane Chapel, 10.30 a.m. and 
6.30 p.m., Rev. E, Cerepig Jonzxs. 

Briauton, Christ Church (Free Christian), New-rd., 
North-st.,11 and 7 p.M., Rev. H. M. Livens. 

Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 11 a.m. and 
7 2.M., Rev. G. STREET. , 

CanTErBury, Ancient Chapel, Blackfriars, 11 a.m, 
Mr. C. 8, Durron, of Meadville, U.S.A. 

Drat and Wats, Free Christian Church, High- 
st.,11 a.M.and 6.30 P.m., Rev. T. SHAKSPEARE, 

Dover, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 1] a.at, 
and 6.30P.M., Rev. S. Burrows, 

EastBourng, Gildridge Hotel, 11 a.m, and 6.30 P.M. 
Rev, G. St, Cratr. ; 

GuILDFORD, Ward-street Church, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 p.m., Rev. E, S. Lana Buoknann. 

Horsnam, Free Christian Church, Worthing-road, 
11 A.M.and 6.30 P.m., Rev. J. J. MarrEn, © 

Lens, Mill Hill, 10.45 a.m, and 6,80 p.m, Rev. C 
Harerove, M.A, pes, teed 
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LiscarD, Memorial Church, Manor-road, 11 a.m. 
and 6.30 p.m., Rev. A. Ernest PARRY, 

LiverrooL, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 a.m, 
and 6.30 p.m., Rev. W. J. Jupp. 

LIVERPOOL, Hope-street Church 11 4.M. and 6.30 
P.M., Rev. G. HamInton Vancg, B.A. 

LiveRPooL, Ullet-road, Sefton Park 11 a.m. and 
6.30 P.m., Rev. Dr. KieErn. 

MANCHESTER ,Strangeways, 10.30 a.m. and 6.380 
P.M., Rev. W. R. SHANKS. 

Neweort,I[sle of Wight, 11 a.m.and 6.30 p.m., Rev. 
CLEMENT E. PIKE. 

OxrorD, Manchester College, 11.30 a.m., Rev. 
J. EH, Opaers, M.A, 

PortsmouTH, Genera) Baptis Chapel, St. Thomas- 
street,6.45 P.m.,Mr.THomMas BonD, | 

PortsmMouTH, High-street Chapel, 11 a.m and 
6.45 p.m., Mr. G. Cosens PRIOR. 

_ Roownpate, Blackwater-street, 10.30 a.M., and 6.30 

P.M., Rev. T. P, SPEDDING. 

SoaRBorovuaH, Westborough, 10,45 a.m. and 7 P.M. 
Rev. OrrwreLt Binns. 

SrpmoutH, Old Meeting, High-street, 11 a.m, and 
6.30 P.m., Rev. W. AGAR. 

SEVENOAKS, Bessell’s Green, The,0ld Meeting House, 
11 a.m., Rev. A. J. Marcoant. Stables in the 

h grounds. 

SoUTHEND, Unitarian Church Darnley-road,114.m. 
(Children’s Service), and 6.30 p.m., Mr. DEar. 

Sovrurort, Portland-street Church, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 Pp.m., Rev. C. H. WELLBELOVED. 

Torquay, Unity Hall, Lower Union-street, 11 a.m, 
and 6.30 p.m., Rev. A. E. O’Connor, 

TUNBRIDGE WELLS, Mechanics’ Institute, Dudley- 
road, 11 a.m. and 6.30 P.M. 

Yorx, St. Saviourgate Chapel, 11 a.m. and 6.30 
P.M, Rey, H. Rawtinas, M.A. 


SE aannIEnEEEENGaEEEe 
IRELAND. 


Dustin, Stephen’s Green West, 12 noon, and 7 P.M., 
Rev. R. A. ARusTRONG, BA. 

Warrenpornt, co. Down, Unitarian Church, Dro- 
more-road, 12 Noon, Rev. W. E. Mrtuone, The 
attendance of visitors cordially invited. 


~~ 


Carr Town, Free Protestant (Unitarian) Church, 
Hout-street, 6.45 p.m., Rev. R. BALMFORTH. 
Sypyzy, N.S.W., The Australian Church, 1.0.0.F. 

Temple, 11 a.M. and 7 p.M., Rev. G. WALTERS. 


si ENTRAL POSTAL MISSION RELI 
GIOUS CONFERENCE at COLLEGE 
CHAPEL, STEPNEY-GREEN, E,, SUNDAY, 
May 5th, at Five o’clock. Subject, ‘‘ Brotherhood 

in Industry.” Opened by J. R, Macpona.p. 


ULPIT SUPPLY. — The Rey. S. 
JENKINSON, Clevelands, Mount Pleasant- 
road, Tottenham, N. 


IRKDALE, SOUTHPORT. — Fur- 
nished HOUSE TO LET, July, August, 
September ; 4 sitting, 8 bedrooms, large garden, 
tennis lawn; near the sea. Terms moderate, 
especially to small family without children, Two 
servants will remain if desired.—Address, T., 27, 

_ Westcliffe-road, Birkdale, Southport. 


e Gi. auy lady recommend a_ good 

J NURSE for a first baby, to live in London. 
—Address, Mrs, H. WooDaLt, care of Mrs, Nettle- 
fold, Hallfield, Edgbaston, Birmingha.n. 


A ere he COMPANION required in a 

family, two in number, residing in the Pro- 

vinces. Domesticated, musical, and preferably a 

Unitarian.—Apply to X., InquirER Office, 3, Essex- 
street, W.C. 


a \ TANTED, an engagement as LADY 
Cheng _ NURSE to one child.—Apply to Mrs. 
Cogan Conway, Ringwood. : 


DEATHS, 

Howrs—On the 26th April, at Brixton, suddenly, 
of pneumonia, Hermia Louisa Howes, aged 37. 
Trour—On the Ist May, at Essex Lodge, Upper 
Clapton, John Troup, in the 93rd year of his 
age. Service at the Unitarian Church, Chat- 
ham-place, Hackney, at 2 o’clock ; funeral at 
Kensal Green Cemetery at 4 o’clock, Saturday, 

the 4th inst. 


Shahn 


| Sea View, excellent cuisine, billiard room, sanitary 


Board and Resivence. 


a 


FEW young people received in 

PLEASANT HOME near Victoria . Terms 
moderate.—Mrs Roseryr TuRNER, 94 Grosvenor. 
road, S.W 


PROVINCIAL ASSEMBLY 


London and the South-Eastern Counties. 
——$<f 


ASSEMBLY SUNDAY, MAY 12rx. 


The Members and Friends of the Congregations 
forming the Provincial Assembly are asked to make 
a note of this date, when Collections on behalf of 
its Funds will be made in the Churches on its Roll. 

The date is subject to alteration when not suit- 
able to local arrangements, 


FREDERIC ALLEN, Hon. See. 


LACK POOL.—Atherton House, 28, 

Pleasant-street, North Shore. Five minutes 

from Talbot-road Station ; oue minute from sea. 
Piano.—Mrs. ALLDRED (late of Atherton), 


OURNEMOUTH —Elvaston, West 
Cliff, BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT, 
UDnrivalled position on sea front close to the High- 
cliffe Hotel. 50 ooms. Full-sized billiard table 
Lovely grounds, with access to Cliff Promenade, 
Due south. Near Unitarian Church.—Mr. and 
Mrs, Pocoox. 


ONDON DOMESTIC MISSION 
SOCIETY. 

The ANNUAL MEETING will be held in the 
Schoolroom of ESSEX CHURCH on TUESDAY 
EVENING NEXT, May 7th. The Chair will be 
taken at 8 o'clock by the Rev. P. H. Wicxsreen, 
M.A., who will be supported by Prof. J. E. Opcers 
(of Manchester College), Mr. F. W. Lawrence 
M.A. (of Mansfield House), Mr. W. Wattace 
Bruce (of the London County Council), the Rey, 
F. K. Freesron, and other speakers. 


G. DAWES HICKS, Hon. Sec. 


OURNEMOUTH.—Most comfortable 
private BOARDING-HOUSE ; close to sea; 
sheltered among the Pines ; south aspect, Billiard- 
room (full-sized table). Terms moderate,—Address, 
Miss CoaLDEcorT Stirling House, Manor-road, 


OURNEMOUTH. — Board-residence. 
High position, facing South, with balcony 

and good garden, Suitable for Open-air Treatment, 
Close to sea, sheltered by pines, and adjoining the 
car-route to all parts.—D., Cliff House, 1, West- 
minster-road, Branksome Park. 


Cree CHAPEL, STEPNEY- 


GREEN. 


ANNUAL MEETING, THURSDAY, May 9th. 
Chair to be taken at 8 o’clock p.m. by Dr. HERBERT 
SMITH. 

At 7 o'clock a FANCY SALE OF WORK for 
the Funds of the Chapel (Repairs, &c.). 

Attendance is earnestly invited. 


T. LEONARDS.—‘‘Crantock,”’ 59, 
Warrior-square First-class BOARD and 
RESIDENCE, newly furnished and redecorated, 


certificate.—Mr.and Mrs.Sipney P. Porrer, 


D UKINFIELD OLD CHAPEL. 


SCHOOL) SERMONS, SUNDAY, May 5th. 
Preacher, Rev. Frank K. Freeston, of London, 


Services 10.45, 3.0, and 6.30. 


ELIXSTOWE.—Comfortable Apart- 

ments, well situated midway between station 

and beach in sunny Felixstowe, Reasonable terms. 

—Apply Mrs. H. Rosinson, Kimberley House, 
Ranelagh-road. 


Me NCHESTER, LONGSIGHT. 
ANNUAL SERMONS, SUNDAY, May 5th. 


l TtHCENTURY BUILDING SOCIETY 
Preacher, Rev. E. W. Lummis, M.A., of Warrington. 


ADELAIDE-PLACE, LONDON BRIDGE, 


E.C. 10.45 aM. and 6.30 pM. Afternoon at 3, Musical 

Interest on Loans reduced to Four-and-a-half Service. 
per Cent. RE tate 5 
Dirxcrors. Invalid Children’s Convalescent Nursing Home, 


Chairman — Sir H. W. Lawrencr, Bart., 21 
Mincing-lane, E.C. i 

Deputy-Chairman—Mark H, Jupar, A.R.1.B,A., 
7, Pall Mall, S.W. 

I, H. A. Harpoastie, F.S.1., 5, Old Queen-st., S.W. 

Miss Orme, 118, Upper Tulse-hill, S.W. 

STEPHEN SEAWARD TAYLER, ‘‘ Fairholme,”’ 8, Mount 
Ephraim-road, Streatham-hill, S.W., and 

Mrs. Henry Rut 1, Randolph-garden N.W 


WINIFRED HOUSE, 
Wray Crescent, Tollington Park, London, N. 


An AT HOME will be held at WINIFRED 
HOUSE on SATURDAY AFTERNOON, May 11, 
from 3 to 5 P.M, at which the Members of the 
Committee and the Lady Superintendent will be 
glad to welcome any friends interested in the work. 


MARIAN PRITCHARD, 


; Hoa. Secs. 
PREFERENCE SHARIS £10, Interest 4} per PR ogee at 
cent. DEPOSITS received at 3, 33, and 4 per cent., 
withdrawable at short notice. LASGOW INTERNATIONAL 


EXHIBITION, 1901. 


——= 


OPEN MAY TILL NOVEMBER. 


LIBERAL ADVANCES promptly made. 
Monthly repayment, including principal, premium, 
and interest for each £100 advanced—21 years, 
133, 6d. ; 18 years, 14s. 9d. ; 15 years, 168. 1d. ; 
10 years, £1 1s. 8d. Survey Fee to £500, half-a- 
guinea, 

Special facilities given to persons desiring to pur- 
chase houses for their own occupation. Prospectus 
free, 


GLASGOW UNITARIAN CHURCH, 
ST. VINCENT-STREET. 

Minister—Rev. James Forrest, M.A, Hours of 
Sunday Services—Morning at 11 ; Evening at 6.30 
(first Sunday of Month), 

Unitarian friends visiting the Exhibition will be 
heartily welcomed to the Church services, and will 
be supplied with such information and guidance as 
may increase the pleasure and comfort of their stay 
in the City. W. G. COLLINS, Hon. Sec., 

$5, Douglas-street, Glasgow. 


FREDERICK LONG, Manager. 


FREDK. LONG & SON, 


AUCTIONEERS SURVEYORS, HOUSE & LAND AGENTS 
4, Adelaide Place, London Bridge, E.C. 


Rents Collected, and the entire management of 
Property in any part of London or Suburbs under- 
taken. Valuations for Probate, &c. 


OME FOR HEALTH CULTURE, 
Tre Firs, Bromyarp, HEREFORDSHIRE, 


This HOME provides a course of Systematic 
Daily Exercise, combined with regular outdoor life 
and occupation, for Ladies and Children who are 
not in normal health. The exercises are given in a 
Gymnasium fitted with Swedish apparatus, and 
consist of Ling’s Swedish Movements. Special 
Treatment is given for Spinal Curvature, Anemia, 
Hysteria, Indigestion, Neuralgia, &c. 

for further particulars, apply to the Principal, 
Miss Jussmm Baxer (Trained by Mme, Bergman 
Osterberg), | 


RETTY and WELL-FURNISHED 

/ COTTAGE to be LET for two or three 
months, rent £3 33, per week. Good servant re- 
maining ; suitable to two ladies (no children), 
Small dining-room and greenhouse, small drawing- 
room, two bedrooms en swite, one separate, besides 
maid’s room. Near post, baths, railway, sea, and 
chapel.—Apply, HouUsekEEPER, Elm Cottage, Sid- 
mouth, §, Deyon, - 
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The New Century Unitarian Meetings. 


LONDON, MAY 25th to 3ist, 1901. 


The Chief Railway Companies will issue Return Tickets to all persons attending the Unitarian Meetings in London for a 


fare and a quarter, available any day from May 24th to 31st, to return any day up to and including “June Ist. 


Essex Hall for a certificate. 


Send to 


Tickets for the Sunday School Association Breakfast at Holborn (price 2s. 6d.), and the British and Foreign Unitarian 
Association Conversazione at Piccadilly (price Is.), should be ordered without delay; the price will be increased later. 


Reserved Seat Tickets for the Service at St. James’s Hall and the Public Meeting at Westminster Town Hall, also 


Invitations to Receptions will be forwarded about the middle of May to Ministers and Delegates. 


Subscribers to the British 


and Foreign Unitarian Association and the Sunday School Association, and others in the order of application, will also receive 


Tickets and Invitations. 


A very hearty invitation is extended to every Congregation, Sunday School, and Choir in the United Kingdom, to be 
represented at these great and interesting gatherings. 


Hotels and Lodgings should be secured as soon as possible. 
Essex Hall, but it is very important that early application should be made. 


Proceedings. 


Every possible help will be rendered by the Committee at 
Write to Essex Hall for a Programme of the 


W. COPELAND BOWIE, Secretary. 


Schools, ete, 
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ABBACOMBE, TORQUAY.—HOME 

TUITION in FRENCH and GERMAN.— 

Rev. A. E. and Mrs. O°; CONNOR would receive, for 

special instru ion, two boys. or girls as Boarders. 

Educated in: many, he resided there long ; and 

in France. Mrs. O’Connor is a native of France. 
Reference—W. H. Herford, B.A., Paignton, 


HANNING HOUSE, HIGHGATE, 
HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
AND BOARDING SCHOOL. 
For the daughters of Unitarian Ministers and 
others, 

London Matriculation, English, Latin, French, 
German, Mathematics, Science, Eloeution, Greek, 
Drawing, Class Singing, Dresemaking, Cookery, 
Calisthenics, Playground, Swings, Cricket, Garden, 

Outside Sanatorium, Laundry at home. 

Outside Examiner, 
Fees per Term : 

Boarders, £10 13s. 6d. or with Music, £12 5s, 
Extras: Violin, Solo Singing, Painting, £2 2s, 
Shorthand, Dancing, 10s, 6d. 

Day scholars, 3 to 5 guineas, with Music extra, 
Kindergarten, 2 to 24 guineas. 
Manager—Miss MATILDA SHARPE. 

The NEXT TERM begins WEDNESDAY, 
May 8th. 


ONAMUR,-SANDGATE.—SCHOOL | 


FOR GIRLS AND LITTLE BOYS. 


Miss JARVIS and Miss CLARA BERRY, having 
added to their House and Playgrounds, can now 
take more PUPILS, 


EDGBASTON COLLEGE for GIRLS, 
Bristol Road, Edgbaston, Birmingham. 


—~—— 
Princrpat—Miss BAILY. 
HEapDMIsTRESS—Miss ELEANOR MOSS B,A.Hons, 
—o—. 

A limited number of Boarders taken at residence 
of Principal. 

The College, which s opposite the residence, has 
accommodation for 120 Pupils. Lawn tennis, 
gymnasium, asphalte playground, Field. 

The Curriculum s based on the Cambridge 
Examination regulations, and Resident Pupils have 
the advantage of Public School life combined with 
home comforts. 

Application to Secretary. 


IGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
SOUTH MARINE TERRACE 
ABERYSTWITH, 


~ Mrs. MARLES THOMAS. 


PRINOIPAL 

Pupils most successfully prepared for Public 
Examinations, Scholarships have been obtained 
at the University Colleges, Special attention paid 
to the physical side of education, Gymnasium, 
Swedish drill, 


maragrrones aaa awa sa 
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HINDHEAD. 


M's MACRAE MOIR’S SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS. (Established 1893), 


PUPILS prepared for the Universities ; resident | 


gymnast and French mistress ; healthy conditions 
of life ; hockey and tennis, 


Bhoupeeinis on application to Miss Macrar Morr, 
Lingholt, Hindhead. 
Station, Haslemere, 


The SUMMER TERM begins on TUESDAY, 
May 7th. 


UNICH. — Herr SCHWARZ, 


late 


Assistant Master at Mulgrave Castle (the | 


Marquis of Normanby’s School), will take a 
SMALL PARTY of BOYS from the beginning of 
May onwards, to learn German and other subjects 


near Munich. Boys can attend the local schools if | 


desired. Miss Borton Brown, late ‘! Directrice ” at 
Ecole des Roches, Verneuil, will accompany the 
party. Individual teaching and attention, given. 

For full particulars apply to A. H. Scorr; Shore- 
ham, Sevenoaks, Kent, 

Reference is kindly permitted to Sir James 
Joicey, Bart., M.P., the Rev. Canon the Marquis of 
Normanby, Count Miinster, the Rev. R. J. St. John 
Parry (Tutor of Trinity College, Cambridge), Mrs, 
‘Louis Buxton (Norwich), and Russell Scott, Esq., 
‘Hampstead. 


ANCHESTER DISTRICT SUNDAY 
SCHOOL ASSOCIATION, 


ot 


NOW READY, 
HYMNS AND CHORAL SONGS. 


Third Series, No, 11. Fourteen Hymns with 
‘Tunes in both notations, Price 1d,, postage extra. 
All the back numbers of New Rud Third Series 
‘still in stock. 
MUSICAL VOLS., New Series, cr 3d. net, 
‘Third Series, 1s, net, 


‘Messrs. H. Rawson and Co,, 16, New Brown-street, 
Manchester. 


ESTABLISHED 1861. 


BIRKBECK BANK 


Southampton Bldngs., Chancery Lane, London, W.0. 
CURRENT ACOOUNTS 
9 7 onthe minimum monthly balances, ° 
o When not drawn below £100, o ye 
>, DEPOSIT accounts 
2 1 /. en Deposits, repayable on demand. 2 1 7. 
2lo : . Z/o 
STOCES AND SHARES 
Stocks and Shares purchased and sold for customers. 
foe) BIREBROK ALMANAOK, with full particulars, 
free. 
FRANOIS RAVENSOROF?, Managey 
‘Telephone No, 6 Holborn. 


‘elegraphis Addrres; “BIRKBECK, LONDON.” 


DEES | 
sh 


PARTS 1 and 2, 


The Twentieth Century New Testament. 
A TRANSLATION INTO MODERN ENGLISH. 


Part 1. The Five Historical Books. 1/6, 2/6, 3/6. 
Part 2. The Apostle Paul’s hig to the 
Churches. 1/-, 2/-, 3 

Part 3. (In Preparation), The Theil 

‘« We can heartily recommend all who haye to explain 
Scripture—and, indeed, all who wish to understand it 
better—to become possessed of this careful and reasonable 
attempt to make the New Testament more intelligible to 
the present generation of English-speaking people.” — 
GUARDIAN, 

‘* A very remarkable translation, perfectly fascinating 
in its fresh and vivid English.”—UnRistiAN WORLD. 

«‘The translators have accomplished their work in such 
a manner as to command the admirat.on of all classical 
students,”—DONDEE COURIER. 


Horacrk MarsHatt, London ; and the Firmine H, 
REvzELL Co., New York, Chicago, and Toronto, 


DEVOTIONAL BOOKLETS 
By the REV. W. G. TARRANT, B.A. 


DAILY MEDITATIONS. 


(Fourth Edition Revised.) 


NIGHT UNTO NIGHT. 


Cloth, red edges, 6d. ; roan gilt, 1s, 
London: Puitie GREEN, 5, Essex-st., Strand, W.C. 


JOHN PAGE HOPPS’ MONTHLY 


THE COMING DAY. 


Prick THREEPENCE. 
—+o-—— 


Contents for MAY. 
Small Things and Great~—and God. 
“Tn Memoriam ”: a Plea for Spiritualism, 
How to seek first ihe Kingdom a God. 
War and Warrior. 
Heroes or Marauders ? 
A Comical Jubilee. 
Loot and Lies. 
The Conspiracy Confessed. 
Mark Twain Enjoying Himself. 
A Warning to Women. 
Our Pillory, Notes by the Way, Notes on Books, &c, 


ENLARGED, 


London, Edinburgh, and Oxford : 
WILuIams and Nora@arzs, and all Booksellers. 


OCIAL PURITY ALLIANCE; 
founded in 18738, to uphold one equal standard 
of Purity alike for Men and Women. For par- 
ticulars and literature apply to Mr. E. Hammonp, 
Secretary, 18, Tothill-street, S.W., on Monday and 
Wednesday M ornings, or to Mrs. HamMMOND on 
Friday Mornings. 
Funds are greatly needed to extend this im- 
portant work and to reprint valuable papers, 
Contributions will be acknowledged by the Secre 
tary, or by Mr. W. T’, Matiesey, Hon, Treasurer. 


Printed by Woopratt & KinpErR, 70 to76, Lon; 


Loe W.c., 
and Published for the Proprietors by 


ENNEDY, at 


the Office, 8, Hssex-street, Strand Pyne W.O. Cit; 
Agent, Joun Heywoop, 29 and. 80, Shoe-lane, B.C. 
ean 


Manchester anon) JOHN Herwper 
Saturday, May 4, 1901. 
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Tue reports which appear in our present 
issue of the annual meetings of the London 
Domestic Mission Society, the London 
District Unitarian Society, andthe Western 
Union of Unitarian and Free Christian 
Churches will, we trust, receive the atten- 
tion they deserve. We should have been 
glad to give even more space, had it been 
possible, to the report of the Domestic 
Mission meeting, and may find an oppor- 
tunity next week for some further notes 
on the missionaries’ reports, and Mr. Kirk- 
man Gray’s appeal for help in the Boys’ 
Club. This mission work we take to’ be a 
crucial test of the value and power of our 
religious life, and the appeals for further 
help, both financially and in personal 
_ service, cannot be too earnestly pressed 

upon the attention and the conscience of 
our community. 

THE proceedings in connection with the 
retirement of Mr. David Martineau from 
the office of Treasurer of the London Dis- 

_ trict Unitarian Society were memorable 
for the sincerity and warmth of the feel- 
ings expressed on both sides. <A report 
of the words spoken can convey only a 
very imperfect impression of what took 

place, and especially of the brave and 
cheerful spirit in which the veteran relin- 
quished his post of duty, held so long and 

_ with such fruitful results, and the simple 
but heartfelt words in which he acknow- 
ledged the expressions of gratitude he had 
received. 


Ir will be seen from an advertisement in 
another column that a proposal is shortly 
to be made to the Trustees of the Ber- 


mondsey Church to dispose of their pro- 


* 


perty, and abandon that field of work. In 
this connection we ask the attention of 
our readers to the statement made by Mr. 
David Martineau at the meeting of the 
London District Unitarian Society. Is such 
an opportunity of extended social and reli- 
gious work really to be lost ? 

Ir is most pleasant to record the spirit 
of Christian brotherliness which marked 
the recent meeting of the Western Union 
at Bridgwater. The kindest hospitality 
was shown to the visitors by friends of 
other religious communions, prominent 
amongst whom were members of the Con- 
gregationalist Church and of the Society of 
Friends. The Congregationalist school- 
room was most kindly placed at the dis- 
posal of the Union; the minister, the 
Rey. J. Hirst, himself attended, and de- 
lighted all present by a speech that 
breathed a spiritual unity, the more 
welcome from the fact of the speaker’s 
own distinctly avowed Evangelical con- 
victions. At the luncheon grace was said 
by the Rev. J. Wilson, of the Methodist 
Free Church, and thanks were returned 
by the Bible Christian Minister, the Rev. 
V. H. Culliford. In the deeply-regretted 
absence of the Mayor of Bridgwater, 
through severe domestic bereavement, the 
ex-Mayor, Mr. Alderman T. Good, J.P., a 
member of the Rev. J. Hirst’s congrega- 
tion, proved a most acceptable president 
at the luncheon. Such facts are happily 
significant of the esteem in which our 
Bridgwater friends, and their minister, 
the Rev. T. B. Broadrick, are held by 
their fellow-townsmen. 


Inthe current number of the Seed Sower, 
the Editor has a friendly note on the sub- 
ject of our recent article on “Church 
Covenants,” which sunimarised a recent 
special report of the American Unit- 
arian Association. A covenant, the 
Seed Sower thinks, however it is dis- 
guised, must imply a creed, and “ our 
bond of union is not intellectual and theo- 
logical, but wholly spiritual, and there- 
fore incapable of precise definition.”” Are 
we, then, to conclude that a bond of union 
wholly spiritual cannot be described in 
simple and intelligible language, in which 
members of a church might publicly 
acknowledge the purpose of their union 
and the foundation principle of their 
religious society ? 

Tuer annual council meeting of the 
Humanitarian League was held on May 2 
at Essex Hall. Mr. Hrnest Bell, M.A., 
presided, and among those who took part 
in the proceedings were Dr. W. D. 
Morrison, the Rev. J. Stratton, Mr. J. 
Frederick Green, Captain Carpenter, R.N., 
Mrs. Mallet, Miss Edith Ward, Messrs. 
Collinson, Salt, Baty, and others. It was 


pointed out in the report that the progress 
made during the last ten years has been 
due in a large measure to the League’s 
activities. In moving a resolution, which 
was unanimously adopted, Dr. Morrison 
paid a tribute to the valuable work done 
by the hon, secretary of the Criminal Law 
and Prison Reform Department of the 
Humanitarian League, who had been suc- 
cessful in repelling a strong reactionary 
movement. As an instance Dr. Morrison 
pointed to the recent announcement by the 
Home Secretary that the whipping clauses 
of the Youthful Offenders’ Bill are to be 
omitted when the measure is introduced. 
There was also the encouraging fact that 
Mr. Wharton’s Flogging Bill had been 
emphatically rejected owing to Mr. 
Collinson’s work. The resolution was as 
follows :— 


That the Humanitarian League notes 
with much pleasure the progress made, 
during the past year, in the humanising of 
public feeling with regard to the prison 
system, as shown, on the one hand, in the 
practical disuse of the treadmill, the modi- 
fication of prison punishments, and other 
reforms for which the League has contended, 
and, on the other hand, in the defeat of all 
attempts to extend the use of the lash either 
for adults or for juvenile offenders. 


Mr. Fisner Unwin is now the London 
publisher of the Revue de Paris. This sub- 
stantial Review, which during the eight 
years of its existence, has gained a high 
place in France as a political and literary 
journal, is published fortnightly, the Eng- 
lish price being 2s. net. The number for 
May 1 opens with Sir Robert Hart’s 
article on ‘China, Reform, and the 
Powers,” which is also in the current 
number of the Fortnightly Review. Other 
subjects treated in the Revue de Paris are 
“Moliére and Farce,” “The Religion of 
Tolstoy,’ and “Islam.” In a recent 
number there was an interesting article 
on Tennyson, based on the life of the poet. 


In the May number of Yr Ymofynydd 
the Editor writes on “ Excommunication 
and Christianity,” with reference to Tol- 
stoy; the Rev. W. Tudor Jones, of Swan- 
sea, makes an appeal: “ Wanted—a new 
revival,” which we should be glad to see 
in English; the Rev. E. D. Priestley 
Evans has a second article on “The Gains 
of the Century”; the Rev. L. Williams 
writes on “Indifference and Unbelief,” 
and Principal Evans continues (in Eng- 
lish) his biographical notes on Carmar- 
then College. 


Tur National British Women’s Tem- 
perance Association is to hold a great 
meeting in the Queen’s Hall on Monday 
evening next. Lady Henry Somerset, 
Lord Peel, and Archdeacon Wilberforce 
are the chief speakers announced, 
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expressed by correspondents. LETTERS CANNOT BE 
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private information should be accompanied by the 
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THE RELIGION OF THE INCAR- 
NATION. 


S1r,—The discussion on this question 
in your columns must have been interest- 
ing and instructive to those who have been 
privileged to read it. But apart from the 
points raised, is there not a great practical 
human question wider than Trinitarianism 
or Unitarianism, or any of the academic or 
theological problems with which we per- 
plex and confuse ourselves ? 

If there exists a God of supreme 
Wisdom, Power, and Love, and He is so 
deeply interested in man, and the welfare 
of the race of men, that from the remotest 
ages He has been seeking to raise them, 
by simple natural evolution, from animal- 
ism and barbarism, by imparting to 
them His Holy Spirit as they were able 
to receive it, is not the “ Incarnation” a 
great human necessity? And does. not 
Jesus become the practical proof that the 
qualities of the Supreme can beimplanted in, 
or imparted to, ordinary, simple, common- 
place men? Apart from the legends 
of miracle and wonder which grew around 
the history of Jesus in the periods of 
superstition, there appears to be nothing 
in the common human virtues practised 
by him different, except in degree and 
quality, from the virtues of any modern 
English mechanic; and it might be quite 
possible in a state of society based on the 
principles he taught and lived, for a whole 
community to have the Divine so fully 
incarnated in the human that the Christ- 
like virtues would be as natural, or even 
more so, than our present selfish vices. 

Every attempt to make the human 
Jesus into a God renders him less useful 
as a guide and help to practical righteous- 
ness, but every man who can believe that the 
Holy Spirit of Wisdom, Power, and Love 
can so come into his soul as to raise him 
into the Divine life with Jesus, is in a real 
sense one of the saviours of the world. 

Winr1am Bayuis. 

Banbury, May 2. 


ny 


Sir,—The correspondence under this 
heading is really concerned with two 
different subjects ; there is first the verbal 
question as to the meaning of the word 
Incarnation, and, secondly, the far more 
important question of the place which 
Jesus occupies in our religion. Dr. War- 
schauer has been criticised as though he 
had put forward some entirely new 
doctrine, invented by himself, which he 
was trying to pass off under an orthodox 
disguise. But if anyone is to be blamed 
for putting new meanings into old expres- 
sions, it is the supporters of the “ new 
orthodoxy.” We Unitarians have been 
accustomed to take the orthodox doctrines 
in their crudest and most objectionable 
forms, and to reject them utterly; we are 
prejudiced against the word Incarnation 
rather than in favour of it. But when the 
doctrine is presented to us, as it has been 
during the last fifteen years, in the revised 
and enlarged form of God in Man—the 
Incarnation of God in Christ being simply 


the special instance of a universal truth— 


then if we wish to be understood we must 
put aside our Unitarian prejudice against 
the term, and say that we believe in the 
Incarnation. Dr. A. P. Peabody said 
some years ago, “ Most Unitarians regard 
the Incarnation as the central truth of 
Christianity.” 

Then, as to the second point, there are, 
al any rate, some of us who are certainly 
not Parkerites. Christ holds a permanent 
and central place in our religion, and a 
Christless theism would not satisfy our 
religious needs. To us Jesus Christ is not 
simply an eminent personage in the past 
history of the world, not merely a teacher 
of theism who-might or might not have 
appeared without making much difference, 
but the Way, the Truth, and the Life. 

Epear Sorty AnrHony. 

Poole, May 6. 
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AN EXPLANATION. 


Str,—I have no cause to complain that 
Dr. Warschauer thinks it well to close 
the discussion in which we have been 
engaged, as it seems impossible for us to 
come to an understanding. It is evident 
that we approach the subject from very 
different points of view. This is clearer 
than ever, from the fact that he dis- 
approves of the teniper in which, he says, 
I discuss spiritual things. I beg to say, 
in all sincerity, that had I been discussing 
spiritual things, my tone would have been 
very different. But I was only discussing 
creeds in which I do not believe, and the 
practice of certain of the clergy with 
whom I have little sympathy ; these are 
not spiritual things, but merely eccle- 
siastical. 

I yield to no one in the reverence I 
feel for that which is truly spiritual or 
divine, either in the Universe or humanity; 
and for this reason alone I studiously 
avoided all discussion of it in my letters. 
I regard it as too sacred for exposure to 
public controversy, though I am always 
ready to express my thoughts and feelings 
with regard to it on suitable occasions, 

Water Luoyp. 

Gloucester, May 7. 
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DR. WARSCHAUER AND MR. 
LLOYD. 


Sir,—Will you allow me to offer one 
word of hearty sympathy and respect for 
Mr. Lloyd, and to express my gratitude 
to him for bis recent contributions to your 
Correspondence columns. He has, it is 
true, maintained a position which appears 
for the moment to be out of fashion 
amongst us; but I am unable to detect 
anything in his communications deserving 
of the rebuke which Dr. Warschauer, in 
your current issue, administers to him. 
Mr. Lloyd has for a whole generation 
served our churches in comparatively in- 
conspicuous situations with singular man- 
liness and devotion, and has brought to 
bear upon our problems a richly informed 
mind and, to my thinking, an admirable 
temper; and I regret to see one to whom 
we are all much indebted described in the 
terms which his ardent opponent applies 
to him. We shall, of course, all read 
with interest Dr. Warschauer’s promised 
treatise on “The Doctrine of the Incar- 
nation”; but I hope that from Mr. Lloyd 
also we may have many more of his 
thoughtful, clear, and earnest letters. ~ 

May 7. Ricnarp A, ARMsrRona. 


HIS BOW IN THE CLOUD. 


Ler me abide throughout this gloomy 
night, 
Under a canopy 
Of leaden-clouded sky, 
But leave me yet the longing for the 
light 
Which cannot fail to come and bless my 
sight. 
Let winter’s weary lingering 
Not rob me of the hope of spring. 


And though I live amongst deceit and 
lies, 
Let me not lose till death ! 
The animating faith / 
That the white bird of truth some day 
shall rise 
Out of the marsh, and soar towards the 
skies, 
Plain for the human throng to see, 
A beauteous thing at liberty. 


And even though the wrong should make 
a hell 
Of this fair earth of ours, 
Marring its peaceful bowers, 
Wherein the sons of men in love should 
dwell, ; 
Let me not doubt that all at last is well. 
Though from this world the good be 
riven, 
To yearn for right ,shall build my 
heaven. 


For howsoever dark this life may be, 
Yet while [ long for spring, 
_And hate the evil thing, 
And love the truth, a spark of light I see 
Within my soul that claims divinity, 
Sorrow and sin are everywhere ; 
I weep for them, and God is there. 
Birmingham. THropora MILs. 
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stable and Co.) PAN eat 
Lifie Hetherington. By Robert Buchanan. 
6d. (Fisher Unwin.) ane: 
Manners for Girls. 
1s. (Fisher Unwin.) 
Diana of the Crossways. 
Meredith. 6d. (Constable and Co.) 
Demands of Love and Reason. By Leo 
Tolstoy. 3d. (Free Age Press.) 
Cornhill, Woman at Home, Idler, Cap- 
tain, Wide World, Family Stories, Strand, 
Sunday Strand, Britannia’s Bulwarks, Ez- 
positor, Scribner's, La Revue de Paris. 


By Mrs. Humphry. 


Erratum.—In Mr. Wicksteed’s article 
on “The Human God” in last week’s 
Inquirur, p. 276, first column, line three 


| from the bottom, for feet read face. = 


An» 
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CHRISTIANITY, THE RELIGION OF 
THE INCARNATION. 
I.— Exposirory. 

“Thou hast made us unto Thyself, and 
our heart is restless until it rests in Thee.” 
In this world-famous sentence St. Augus- 
tine has stated the whole problem of 
Religion. Man’s ultimate need is to know 
God, and the superb religious genius of 
the prophet can find no sublimer descrip- 
tion of the golden age to come than in 
speaking of it as a time when the earth 
shall be full of the knowledge of the Lord. 
Such is the goal of all religious striving; 
we know instinctively that only in union 
with God can true satisfaction, true hap- 
piness, true life be found—that apart from 
God we have no real existence—that in 
Him only do we live and move and have 


» our being. . 


- Ina dim way man is conscious tha 
what so powerfully, so irresistibly draws 
him towards God, what makes separation 
from Him unhappiness, is his own oneness 
of substance with Him. The attraction 
is that of like upon like. But while this 


_ need is so strong as to carry with it 


almost a promise of its fulfilment, yet so 
long as it remains unfulfilled, the sense 
of unsatisfaction attending it is most 
painful. This is true at least of the 
higher stages of human development: 
while the spiritual nature slumbers, or 
when it has been drugged, no such un- 
satisfaction as has just been spoken of, is 
felt; but as soon as that nature grows 
conscious of its wants and possibilities, 
it learns the awful truth that to be 
without God is also fe be without hope 
in the world. 2 

Overmastering, however, as is man’s 
need of God, access to Him seems to be 
barred both on the intellectual and on 
the moral side, or by the facts of our 
intellectualand moralconstitution. Putting 
the first difficulty very simply, the very 
fact that God is infinite, makes Him in- 
comprehensible to us; the very fact that 
He is not to be apprehended by sense, 
baffles us in our search; the very fact 
that we are compelled to think under 
the forms of time and space, renders our 
thoughts hopelessly inadequate to the 
conception of One who exists neither in 
time nor in space, but in whom—if at all 
—hboth time and space exist. A sense of 
this unknowableness of God finds utter- 
ance repeatedly in the Bible, and, as we 
should expect, chiefly in the Old Testa- 
ment. Passages like the following will 
occur to everyone: ‘Canst thou by 


~ searching find out God? Canst thou find 


out the Almighty unto perfection? It is 
high as heaven; what canst thou do? 
Deeper than Sheol; what canst thou 
know?” (Job xi. 7,8). ‘God is great, 
and we know him not” (Job xxxvi. 26). 
“To whom then will ye liken God? Or 
what likeness will ye compareunto Him ?”’ 
(Is. xl. 18). ‘My thoughts are not your 
thoughts, neither are your ways my ways. 
For as the heavens are higher than the 


— earth, so are my ways higher than your 


ways, and my thoughts than your 
thoughts” (Is. lv. 8, 9). Infinity, omnis- 
cience, omnipresence are words which we 


“may use, and by using which we may per- 


suade ourselves that we understand their 
meaning; but the attributes corresponding 


to them must of necessity remain incon- 


ceivable to us. 

- Again, on the moral side, it is a fact of 
universal spiritual experience that the 
consciousness of sin estranges, alienates, 


Lepale 


‘home to ordinary humanity. We repea 


divides us from God, hinders us from 


| having communion with Him. The pro- 


mise that “the pure in heart shall see 
God” becomes almost a mockery in the 


|ears of sinful beings, who know that they- 


are not pure in heart; we feel a supreme 


| need—we listen eagerly for the condition 


upon which it may find satisfaction, only 
to discover despairingly that it is one we 
have not fulfilled, and have little hope of 
ever being able to fulfil, 

Now in this knowledge, this open 
vision of God, this union or at-onement 
with Him, standeth our eternal, z.e., our 
spiritual, life—in other words, our salva- 
tion; yet by the unalterable facts of our 
constitution this knowledge, vision, union, 
seem denied us. In so unsatisfactory a 
conclusion man cannot rest, but naturally 
casts about for an escape from the dilemma, 
for a means of access to God. One 
great difficulty is overcome by the un- 
avoidable use of anthropomorphism—un- 
avoidable, because the only way in which 
the finite can represent to itself the In- 
finite. We are following a _ simple 
necessity of our nature when, in legitimate 
defiance of our theoretical knowledge, we 
speak, e.g., of the eyes and ears of God; 
it is better that we should think of Him 
inadequately than not at all, and the 
attempt to do away with these forms of 
speech can only result in making Him an 
impalpable abstraction, and depriving us 
of the sense of His reality. Abstract 
philosophical theism, founded upon teleo- 
logical and other arguments, lacks vitality 
and motive power, and tends to evaporate 
into pantheism or agnosticism. When the 
finite tries to comprehend the Infinite, 
when we think that the forms and cate- 
gories of the understanding are applicable 
to the Absolute and Unconditioned, we are 
deluded, and bound to fail. 

In this plight we turn in a different 
direction, and remember our own relation 
to God, our dim consciousness of our one- 
ness of substance with Him; a relation- 
ship, the sense of which is_ biblically 
expressed in such phrases as that He 
created usin His own image, that we are 
partakers of the divine nature, the temple 
of the living God. This consciousness with 
us isa dim and avery intermittent one; 
yet however much obscured by moral and 
intellectual infirmity, experience bears 
witness to it. It is this relation which 
constitutes the Divine Fatherhood ; if we 
are not merely creatures, but children of 
God, it is because some portion of His 
Spirit energises, is immanent or incarnate, 
inus. But while this indwelling or in- 
carnation of the Holy Spirit is a universal 
fact, entitling us to speak of the divinity 
of man, there are differences of degree. 
The same Spirit dwells in all, but not in 
equal measure. In all men there is a 
struggle being waged for predominance 
between self, with its passions and 
appetites, and God; the divine and earthly 
elements of which we are compounded, 
are ever at variance in us—too much go to 
permit us toderive from our own experience 
the full assurance of our essential oneness 
with God. 

Even a feeble and flickering light, how- 
ever, is better than none, and in the present 
case such light as is given us by our own 
spiritual experience suffices at any rate to 
suggest a way towards fuller clearness, a 
way in which the blessed and saving 
thought of the indestructible union be- 
tween God. and man may be brough; 


that in most men the sense of this union 
is strictly sub-conscious, at best only 
realised in momentary flashes, with long 
and dreary intervals between; for them, 
the consciousness of sin obscures that 
sense, slackens the bond, and thus, with- 
out breaking it, makes its existence seem 
less real, What was needed was a 
supreme object-lesson to show to the world 


that a man, one of themselves, could reach 


such a level of spiritual exaltation as to 
be able to say, or to make others feel, 
that he and his Father were one, able to 
bid his brethren be of good cheer, inso- 
much as he had overcome the world— 
1.é:, sin,—and that what one man had 
done, all men might do. That object- 
lesson was afforded to mankind in Jesus 
Christ. In him the spiritual or divine 
element absolutely overcame the earthly, 
prevailing over all impure admixture. A 
man so entirely filled with the Holy Spirit, 
to the exclusion of all baser matter, would 
be rightly described as Divine, though not 
as God—God being infinite; and, while 
all men are children of God, this one 


would have a pre-eminent right to the 


title of the Son, on account of his perfect 
resemblance to the Father. In Christ the 
Incarnation, which is a universal fact, 
reached its highest degree. Precisely be- 
cause he was man in the truest sense, he 
demonstrated in his own person vic- 
toriously the Divine Immanence, that 
unity of God and man, the assurance of 
which is what all the world seeks after. 
In Christ alone is the reconciliation 
perfect between the human and the 
Divine. But the same two natures meet 
in us all; and he is but the exemplar of a 
perpetual incarnation, of a living and 
constant union with our humanity.’’— 
(Martineau.) ‘In Christ, man’s essential 
unity with the divine nature is made 
evident, and can never again be called in 
question.”—(Wilson.) The famous Atha- 
nasian dictum, “God was made man that 
we might become gods,’ is only the 
paradoxical presentation of the thought 
that God revealed His indwelling in one 
man so indubitably that henceforth all 
men might be convinced of His indwelling 
in them, indisputably. In the life of 
Christ, with its grandeur and simplicity, 
the deep spiritual fact of actual human 
communion with God was proved to be 
true. ‘Christ has by his own existence 
explained the relation of man to God. It 
is that of union, not of separation.”— 
( Wilson.) 

But more than this. Our intellectual 
difficulty in conceiving of the Infinite God 
is Overcome, so far as it can be overcome, 
by the fact that in Christ God was “ per- 
sonally there, giving expression to His 
spiritual nature.” — (Martineau.) The 
infinitude of God had rendered Him in- 
comprehensible to us; but in Christ we 
see the divine nature manifested on a 
finite scale—i.e., the only scale on which 
we can understand it. For ‘Godlike 
qualities, being simply intense in beauty 
and not mathematically large, can glow 
within the human limits as clearly. as in 
the scale of infinitude. If there is to be 
any expression of the Divine character at 
all, it can only be through the lineaments 
of an individual soul, passing through a 
concrete and particular life.” —(Martineau.) 
“Tt is as the type of God, the human 
image of the Everlasting Mind, that 
Christ becomes an object of our 
faith. The peculiar office of Jesus 


‘is to show us, not to tell us, the spirit 
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of that Being who spreads around us in 
Infinitude and leads us through Eternity. 
The Universe had prepared us for the 
scale of Deity, Christ has filled it with 
his own spirit ; and we worship now, not 
the cold intellectual Deity of natural 
religion, but One whose likeness is seen 
in Jesus of Nazareth. Christ pos- 
sessed and manifested all the moral 
attributes of Deity. These we con- 
ceive to have been compressed in Christ 
within the physical and intellectual limits 
of humanity.”—(Martineau.) Therefore 
Christ in a unique degree makes God 
known to us—he that hath seen him hath 
seen the Father—or, God compassionating 
our infirmity of understanding, and as a 
concession to our weakness, makes Him- 
self known to us in Christ. ‘‘ Whom else 
could he send to show us the approaches 
to Himself ? ’”—(Martineau.) 

Our intellectual difficulty in conceiving 
of God may be stated, and the manner in 
which that difficulty is overcome in Christ 
shown, in yetanother way. God is hidden 
from us by the very fulness of His being; 
we are blinded by the excess of His light, 
just as we are unable to gaze into the sun 
at noon-day. Into a reflection of the sun 
we might, however, be able to gaze; and 
similarly, the infinite God whom we are 
otherwise unable to behold, is most clearly 
manifested to us in that one of His 
children whom the writer of Hebrews 
happily called “the very image of His 
substance.” Pre-Christian and  non- 
Christian revelations of God are neither 
denied nor ignored; but they are on a 
lower level, and “when that which is 
perfect is come, then that which is in part 
shall be done away.” 

We therefore come to the Father 
through the Son—not exclusively, but best 
in that way; in other words, Personality 
being the highest fact known to us, that 
of God is best apprehended as revealed 
in the ideal human personality, in the 
ideal representative of the race. This 
entitles us to speak of Christ as the 
Mediator, because he gives us the fullest 
revelation of the Godhead of which we 
can conceive. “Such a one stands openly 
between our thought and God. .. Such 
a mediatorial mind . . . becomes to us an 
objective revelation, scattering our doubts 
of God.”—(Martineau.) In the same way, 
we said that Christ was the At-one-ment, 
by showing us the unity of God and man 
in his own person. We, by sin, feel 
divided from God—he, by overcoming sin, 
is himself made one with God, and so 
breaks down the middle wall of partition, 
because he holds out to us the assurance 
of the same consummation being attain- 
able by us. He simply realised the 
potentialities of humanity to the fullest; 
that which is possible for us all—rather, 
what we were created for—viz., union 
with God—in his case became actual. 

Christianity, then, as a religion, is not 
“a law of commandments contained in 
ordinances,” not merely an ethical or 
spiritual code; its distinctive feature is 
this, that it centres in, and is founded 
upon, a Personality. Christ “ taught a 
religion by being a Religion. He is him- 
self the glorious gospel of the blessed 
God,.”—(Thom.) Christianity is essentially 
the religion of the unity of God and man, 
typified in Christ, the august symbol of 
the deepest spiritual truth—himself truly 
divine, because truly human; it is the 
Religion of the Incarnation. 

Clifton, J. WARsSCHAUER, 


THE REV. 8S. M. CROTHERS, D.D. 


An American friend sends us, at our 
request, the following sketch of the Rev. 
8S. M. Crothers, D.D., of Cambridge, 
Mass., who has been designated as one of 
the delegates from the American Unitarian 
Association to the Twentieth Century and 
International Meetings in Whit-week. 


The Rev. Samuel McChord Crothers 
was born in the State of Illinois in 1857. 
His name, and certain imtellectual traits, 
would seem to indicate a descent from 
that Scotch-Irish stock which has made 
such notable contributions to the material 
and moral welfare of English-speaking 
peoples. He graduated at Princeton 
College in 1874. Reared in the Presby- 
terian and Calvinistic faith, young 
Crothers followed his native bent and 
entered Union Theological Seminary in 
New York City, the principal divinity 
school of that important denomination in 
the United States. But Union Seminary, 
while under Presbyterian auspices, has 
always been distinguished for its high 
standards of intellectual culture, the 
ability of its professors, and a certain 
independence of denominational control, 
which in late years have produced such 
notable representatives of liberal orthodoxy 
as Professors C. A. Briggs and A. C. 
McGiffert. 

Ordained as a Presbyterian minister in 
1877, Mr. Crothers carried with him into his 
chosen profession the illuminating and 
broadening experiences of these years of 
preparation at the seminary, an influence 
which accorded well with his own trans- 
parent sincerity of nature and the 
originality and independence of his mental 
habit. 

These tendencies toward a more liberal 
interpretation of Christian truth were 
greatly strengthened by five years of 
pioneer and missionary service which he 
now undertook in the Far West. In 
heterogeneous and turbulent mining com- 
munities in Nevada, where the traditions 
and restraints of older civilisations were 
almost totally lacking, and in the strange 
mingling of Anglo-Saxon and Spanish- 
American elements in Southern California, 
the young preacher found his sympathies 
humanised and his theological opinions 
undergoing a radical change. The uncon- 
ventionality and practical exigencies of 
social life under these new and chaotic con- 
ditions liberalised and broadened his 
mind, and made him long for a religious 
philosophy in which human nature is not 
viewed through the haze of medieval 
speculations, but estimated at its actual 
worth, and in relation to its daily needs. 

He happily met at this time the Rey. 
Francis Greenwood Peabody, now Pro- 
fessor of Ethics at Harvard University, 
who acquainted him more fully with the 
writings of Channing, Parker, and 
Martineau. 

His changed opinions soon led him to 
withdraw from the Presbyterian body, 
and unite with the Unitarian fellowship. 
Returning to the Hast, he became pastor of 
a Unitarian congregation at Brattleboro’, 
Vermont, a lovely mountain town and 
summer resort, for some years the home 
also of Rudyard Kipling. 

But the missionary spirit for which he 
is noted led him, despite his love of 
culture and intellectual pursuits, to under- 
take the charge of the youngand struggling 
Unitarian Society in St, Paul, the twin- 


metropolis, with Minneapolis, of the virgin 
State of Minnesota. Here, as successor to 
William C. Gannett and others, he 
rendered admirable service. His powers 
as a thinker, and a preacher of rational 
and spiritual Christianity,rapidly matured. 
This became so apparent that his appear- 
ance and word in pulpit and on the plat- 
form were much in demand, both at the 
East and West. Tempting offers of 
influential pulpits were made him. Among 
others, the Arlington-street Church, 
Boston, to which Dr. Channing had 
ministered, and where more recently Dr. 
Brooke Herford and Rey. John Cuckson 
rendered notable service, gave him a 
unanimous and urgent invitation to be- 
come their pastor. With characteristic 
unselfishness Mr. Crothers declined this 
and other opportunities, from a sense of 
duty remaining with his struggling 
Western parish, and foregoing the 
trebled salary and manifold intellectual 
and social advantages of a Boston 
ministry. 

In 1894, however, he yielded to the 
insistence of personal friends and the 
denominational authorities and accepted 
charge of the First Parish in Cambridge, 
Mass. This church has been long and 
honourably identified with the history and 
growth of Harvard University, whose 
Annual Commencements, until com- 
paratively recent years, were held within 
its walls. Its membership-consists largely 
of college elements, President Eliot and 
many of the leading professors and their 
families, as well as student youth attend- 
ing worship there. No greater contrast 
can be imagined n that afforded by 
Mr. Crothers’ early missionary experiences 
in the Far West and his present pastorate 
over one of the most intellectual and 
high-caste societies of New England. 
But here, as there, his success, both as a 
preacher and an intellectual and ethical 
influence in the community, has been 
marked, and gratifying to his parishioners 
and friends. His sermons, delivered en- 


tirely without notes, are distinguished for — 


their brevity and condensation, their 
originality and freshness, their simplicity 
and directness, their rich literary allusion, 
and a spiritual quality which defies 
analysis but adds the last grace and 
effectiveness to a minister’s discourse. 
The extremely youthful and frail appear- 
ance of the speaker, and a certain aloof- 
ness of manner, make his power over his 
audiences due to no mere physical or per- 
sonal impression, but to the transparent 
purity of his character, the freshness and 
loftiness of his thought, and his appeal to 
the nobler sentiments of his hearers. 

The congregations which gather to hear 
Mr. Crothers are large and deeply appre- 
ciative. He is often heard also in the 
college chapel, and is one of the chaplains 
at the Radcliffe (Woman’s) Annex to the 
University. A few years since Harvard 
conferred on him the honorary degree of 
Doctor of Divinity. He has served on 


various,;Committees of the Unitarian deno- — 


mination, as director of the American 
Unitarian Association and the Western 
Unitarian Conference, and on the Editorial 
Board of the Christian Register. His 
missionary ardour still carries him every 
year to the scattered and lonely churches 
of the Far West. 

Mr. Crothers is much sought after as an 
occasional speaker, his unusual powers of 
wit and humour making him especially 
popular at social and literary gatherings. 
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More recently he has entered the literary 
field, and a number of brilliant and genial 
essays in the Atlantic and other periodicals 
give rich promise for the future. 

This will be Mr. Crothers’ first visit to 
Europe. Accompanied “by his cultivated 
and amiable wife, he purposes spending 


some months in England and the Con- 


tinent, penetrating as far South as 
Florence. » By his character and ability, 
his station and service, he is an admirable 
representative of American Unitarianism 
of the modern inclusive and progressive 
type. We, who are associated with him in 
denominational and public labours in the 
United States, are confident that he will, 
through this sojourn, add to the universal 
regard and affection entertained for him 
here the appreciation and goodwill of his 
European brethren. 


THE WHIT-WEEK MEETINGS. 


S1z,—Will you again kindly allow me 
to call attention to some matters of interest 
relating to the Whitsuntide Meetings ? 

(1.) It is important that friends who 
desire rooms, &c., to be obtained for them 
at boarding-houses or hotels, should make 
application at once, as the available 
accommodation is being rapidly taken up. 

(2.) There are still vacancies in the 
United Choir for the Service at St. James’s 


Hall, and these we should be glad to fill 


up. 
3.) On the Friday evening Sir John 
and Lady Brunner, as well as Sir Edwin 
and Lady Durning-Lawrence, very kindly 
invite. a portion of the visitors to a re- 
Invitations will be issued in due 
course, as well as for the Lord Mayor’s 
Reception on the afternoon of the same 


_ day. The Lord Mayor’s hospitable de- 


sires are great while his accommodation 
at the Mansion House is limited: and it 


will, I fear, be impossible to include very 


many beyond the delegates and ministers, 
as the number is limited to 600. Friends 
receiving an invitation to any of the re- 
ceptions, which they are unable to accept, 
are urgently requested to communicate 
their inability to Mr. Bowie at the earliest 
possible day. By doing so they will not 
merely facilitate the arrangements of the 
Committee, but also enable a larger 
number of friends to enjoy the hospitality 
so kindly provided. Invitations and com- 
plimentary tickets will be issued to minis- 
ters and delegates next week. 

_ (4.) We shall be much obliged to any 
London friends who can still offer to 
receive ministers in their homes during the 
meetings. Upwards of 200 ministers have 
already intimated their intention of being 
present. 

(5.) Some concern has been expressed 
as to the number and variety of the 
papers set down for the Friday. I may 
therefore say that a modification has been 
made (to be presently announced) by 
will be more 


and Friday. 
While writing, may I refer to the close 


of your Manchester Correspondent’s letter 


last week? More in sorrow than anger 
Mr. Roper says that “our southern 


_ friends” in fixing the meetings for Whit- 
week, do not sufficiently appreciate the 


case of the teachers in his district. Ifully 
sympathise with Mr. Roper’s regret, for 


I myself had the privilege of belong- 
_ing to the Manchester District. 


But it is 
2 ie oe 


important, and only fair, to remember that 
the B. and F.U.A., and the Sunday- 
school Association, which make the 
arrangements for these meetings, are not 
composed of ‘Southern friends” alone. 
In the geographical, as well as in other 
senses, I venture to claim that the 
Associations are inclusive and_repre- 
sentative, and try to keep ‘the even keel.” 
As a matter of fact a ballot was taken 
some years ago as to the best time for 
holding the annual meetings, with the 
resultinfavour of Whitsuntide. Of course 
the members can change the time if they 
wish. Meanwhile, I rejoice to find from 
the list already to hand that the Man- 
chester District is to be well represented 
at the forthcoming meetings, though 
doubtless some whom we should have 
been glad to welcome will be kept away by 
duties nearer home. James Harwoop. 
Chairman of the General Arrangements 
Committee. 
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IRISH CONTINGENT. 


S1r,—The agent of Fleetwood Steamers 
suggests to me I should advise visitors to 
London by either the excursion from 
Belfast on the 24th inst., or by the single 
fare and quarter ticket arrangement 
(25th or 27th), that to secure berths they 
should be written for well-ahead—eleven 
days, or longer if possible, prior to date 
of travel. Address, “‘ Fleetwood Steamers, 
20, Donegall Quay, Belfast.” No money 
need be paid until the evening of the 
departure of the steamer. 

Aurx. ASHWORTH. 


IN THE ACADEMY. 


THERE are no monstrosities of mere 
size in this year’s Academy, but neither, 
so far as we have seen, is there any 
glimmering of a new and better day for 
British Art. Among our younger poets 
we are led now and again by some new 
work to the wistful hope that here, per- 
haps, is at last a voice that will be heard, 
here are tones of strong uplifting passion, 
with the commanding power of beauty, 
promising once more a great singer; but 
among our artists who is there that stirs 
any such hope? 

The picture in this exhibition that will 
attract the greatest interest it undoubtedly 
the central portrait of our late Queen, by 
M. Benjamin Constant, of Paris. With 
its surrounding drapery it fitly occupies 
the whole of one end of the chief gallery, 
and by its tone suggests that its natural 
place would be. in a panei of a great oak 
room. The picture is not in the strict 
sense of the term a portrait, but a work of 
imagination taken from a portrait. It 
was painted in 1899, and attracted much 
attention in the Paris Exhibition last year. 
In the May number of Harper it is repro- 
duced as frontispiece to an article by M. 
Constant on his portraits, in which he 
tells how his great picture was produced. 
He had no sitting from the Queen, but 
from his remembrance of the throne in the 
House of Lords, touched by the slanting 
rays of the autumn sunshine, he built up 
the ideal, which he hoped to work out in 
his picture. 

The Sovereign, seated on the Throne of 
England, motionless, her gaze deep in re- 
trospection, almost hieratic—the idol of her 
subjects. I saw this Queen in gorgeous 
robes covered with jewels, and bathed in 
the rays of the setting sun from head to 


foot. . With this sublime apparition in my 
mind, I wished to express, as it were, an 
entire reign. 

Careful studies in the House of Lords 
followed, and then with the help of a’small 
but exact portrait of the Queen, the pic- 
ture was completed in Paris, ‘a resem- 
blance rather moral than physical, almost 
a historical vision.” 

A kindred interest will be found in Mr. 
Charlton’s picture of the Funeral Pro- 
cession of the Queen, passing St. James’s 
Palace (253), and Mr. Wyllie’s ‘“ Passing 
of a Great Queen ” (272), a fine picture of 
the naval pageant. 

There are a good many other pictures 
of human interest, but none that carry one 
away. The girl’s face in Mr. H. G. 
Riviere’s “Garden of Eden” (427) is 
one of the pleasantest things in the ex- 
hibition, and in “ The First Commission ” 
(314), by Miss Dicksee, the little lad is 
delightful. 

In Briton Riviere’s “To the Hills” 
(179) it is a true shepherd that is starting 
out with his dogs. Mr. Seymour Lucas 
has a picture of Wolsey before his fall 
(300) in the trim Tudor garden, which is 
of great interest. Goodall has painted 
the sphinx impressively (477), and Alma- 
Tadema’s white marble and “ blue Ionian 
weather”’ (220) are, if possible, more ex- 
quisite than ever. MacWhirter revives an 
old delight in his “ Flowery Path” (99), 
but not quite equal to the old, while his 
New and Old Edinburgh (333 and 341) 
are in. quite a different field. Leader has 
been on the South Coast, and contributes 
several rather chilly pictures, but his 
“ Weald of Surrey” (810) is more wel- 
come, and should make a very popular 
engraving. There is an abundance of 
portraits, in two of which we find a special 
interest—Sargent’s “C. 8. Loch” (576), 
painted to commemorate his twenty-five 
years of service as secretary of the C.O.S., 


and Mrs. “Basil Martineau’s “ Arthur 
Paterson” (608), though this, unfor- 
tunately, is nearly out of sight. Mr. 


Dendy Sadler contributes two quaint and 
skilful pictures (570 and 806). Mr. 
Savage Cooper has painted “ London, 
from Parliament Hill” (235). Many of 
our readers will look with special in- 
terest for the pictures of Miss L. Fisher, 
Mr. G. Wetherbee, T. B. Wirgman, and 
Miss Frances Drummond, whose “Library, 
Merton College, Oxford” (1157) 1s 
among the water-colours. 

The sculpture seems to us to reach a 
higher level this year than the painting, 
notably Hamo . Thornycroft’s “Dean 
Colet” (1708) and Pomeroy’s ‘Oliver 
Cromwell” (1700). Onslow Ford’s huge 
statue of the enthroned Queen can hardly be 
judged in its present position. Mr. H. Rk. 
Hope-Pinker exhibits a very fine bust of 
“Sir Joseph Prestwich ” (1786), executed 
for the University Museum, Oxford, and 
also his memorial tablet of the late John 
James Tayler (1724) to be placed in the 
Manchester College Chapel, at Oxford. 


Country Hormay Movement.—Miss 
A. Lawrence, 23, Campden House- 
chambers, Campden-hill, London, W., 
begs to acknowledge, with many thanks, 
receipt for this fund of the following 
sums :—Mrs. Rooke, £1; Mr. F. S. 
Schwann, £1; B. X., £2; Mr. Charles 
Jecks, £1; Dr. Harris, £1 Js.; Mr. 
Plumptre, £1 1s.; Miss Wood, 10s. 6d. ; 
and a parcel of clothing. 
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4A RELIGIOUS BIOGRAPHY. . 


Wittiam Watson AnpRrews, who was 
born in 1810, and died in 1897, was an 
American Congregational minister who, at 
the age of thirty-nine, joined the Catholic 
Apostolic Church (mistakenly called 
“‘Trvingite,” by those who do not know 
its true history), and as one of her minis- 
ters laboured devotedly until the end. 
For those outside the particular religious 
surroundings in which he made his home— 
and most people are outside them, for the 
number of members of the Catholic 
Apostolic Church remains very small— 
the chief interest and pathos of his life 
lies in the simplicity and earnestness with 
which he followed truth as he understood 
it, and the scanty success which attended 
his evangelistic labours. 

We note the pathos in a good man’s 
hard work and small success. We read: 
“The experience of Mr. Andrews as an 
evangelist showed him very early that the 
number of those having an ear to his 
message was small, ... His experience 
wherever he went was very uniform—at 
first an audience sometimes large, then 
gradually diminishing as his subject was 
more fully opened and its high claims 
presented, till the final result showed 
scarce oue in a hundred who accepted his 
message. But he was not discouraged, 
nor led to make that message more 
acceptable by lowering its claims, and 
keeping out of sight its more objection- 
able features ; for he was not responsible 
for its reception. He believed that the 
seed of truth he was sowing, however long 
buried, would spring up and bear fruit in 
God’s good time.” A similar faith has 
happily sustained many another preacher 
of an unpopular gospel. 

It is scarcely necessary here to discuss 
the origin and the claims of the Catholic 
Apostolic Church. But that in William 
Watson Andrews it had a noble-minded 
and large-hearted exponent none who 
read his life will deny. His biographer 
says how uatural it would have been if, 
hearing his good almost everywhere evil 
spoken of, and knowing that many of his 
own friends looked upon his life as almost 
wasted, his spirit had taken a tinge of 
bitterness, and a feeling of antagonism 
had been aroused which would find ex- 
pression in censorious and denunciatory 
words. 

But, however he may have felt the want 
of appreciation and sympathy, no denuncia- 
tory or bitter word ever passed his lips. 
Whilst he would not call evil good or good 
evil, and was outspoken in his affirmation 
of the truths he believed, he impugned no 
man’s honesty; he imputed no evil motive. 
He always sought to find points of unity 
with his brethren, and no words of coldness 
or repulsion on their part made him treat 
them in other than a loving and brotherly 
spirit. 

Anti-sectarianism is, indeed, an essential 
and valuable part of the message of the 
Catholic Apostolic Church to the world. 
T'o quote his biographer again :— 

It was inevitable that the sectarian, 
zealously labouring for the advancement of 
his sect, forgetful that every part shares the 
strength or weakness of the whole, should 
find Mr. Andrews’ teaching as to Church 
unity vague and unpractical, and should 
measure success by the number’ he had 
gathered into his own corner of the great 

fold, and his ability to keep them separated 
from their brethren around them. 

* William’ Watson Andrews: A Religious 
Biography.” Prepared by his brother, Samuel J. 
Andrews. G, P, Putnams Sons, 9s, 
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In which words there is pondering 
material for a good many Christians. 

When Andrews had thrown in his lot 
with the Catholic Apostolic Church, it was 
natural that the defects of the Congrega- 
tional polity in which he had been 
reared should be very plain to him. He 
writes—and it is almost the only touch of 
humour ia this serious book :—* What 
can be more negative than Congrega- 
tionalism when it assumes the type of 
Independency? I protest I can make 
neither head nor tail of it. All is head, 
and there is no tail, unless it be the poor 
minister.” In-which words, again, there 
is matter for reflection. 

Andrews was a man of considerable 
intellectual and literary gifts. It is a 
strong and kindly face that we see in the 
frontispiece. Friends, old and new, 
honoured and loved him, even though so 
few of them could accept his gospel. And 
the work of such a man is not done in 
vain. Drnpy AGATE. 


OBITUARY. 


MRS. LUCCOCK. 

Tur death of Mrs. Luccock is a loss, 
not only to Mill Hill Chapel, but to the 
City of Leeds. She was a subscriber to all 
the unsectarian charities of the town, and 
an active worker in many, especially in 
such as concerned the interests of women 
and girls. She took a leading part in all 
congregational activities, from a time 
further back than we can find record of, 
and she followed the example set by her 
husband in giving liberal support to our 
various institutions. 

The position she occupied afforded her 
influence, and leisure, and means, and she 
made full use of them for the benefit of 
her own church and her poorer sisters of 
every creed. Her husband, who died in 
1884, was for forty-two years an Alderman 
of the Borough of Leeds, and one of the 
most influential, liberal, and consistent 
members of the congregation. He was 
twice chosen Mayor of the town, and her 
father, Francis Carbutt, and her brother, 
the present Sir Edward Carbutt, also held 
the same honourable office. So that she 
was wife, daughter, and sister to Mayors 
of Leeds, nor could any woman have been 
found more worthy of the honour reflected 
upon her by the choice of her kinsfolk for 
preferment. She was plain spoken almost 
to a fault, and absolutely incapable of 
pretty speeches or compliments. She had 
been brought up in the somewhat stern 
fashion of the old Unitarianism, which was 
so near akin to the older Puritanism, and 
could with difficulty reconcile herself to the 
easy-going pleasure-loving ways of the 
present day. But under a sometimes 
ungentle manner she hid a true and tender 
heart, as very many had occasion to know 
who were indebted to her for all manner 
of kindnesses. 

She held many offices in various 
societies, Unitarian and philanthropic, 
and in all she performed the duties she 
undertook with regularity, and exactness, 
and real interest. She was secretary and 
treasurer of our day-schools for. forty 
years; teacher, and afterwards afternoon 
superintendent of the girls Sunday- 
school; and treasurer for the Holbeck 
Domestic Mission at the time of her 
death. Her services were much sought 
after as honorary treasurer, for she had 
all the rare qualifications, the accuracy in 
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accounts, the authority, and influence, 
required for that office. The Industrial 
School for Girls was much indebted to her 
as treasurer, and she held the same post 
for the West Riding Ladies’ Club. She 
was the first president of the Leeds 
Women’s Liberal Association. For twenty 
years she was an active member of the 
Ladies’ Committee of the Leeds Charity 
Organisation Society, and as honorary 
superintendent of needle-work, discharged 
duties which were common-place and 
fatiguing, without intermission, till the 
sense of increasing infirmity led to her 
resignation last year. She was a sup- 


porter of the higher education of women, 


before it was generally approved as it is 
now, and a member of the Leeds Ladies’ 
Educational Association, and probably of 
all Leeds societies for the amelioration of 
women’s lot. But, perhaps, none will 
miss her so much as will the Female 
Benefit Society, of which she was 
practically the manager. There is no 
need to make further search of all she did 
and helped to do. “Towhom much is given, 
of him shall be much required,” said 
Jesus. She had very many advantages in 
life: and her fellow citizens can bear her 
testimony that she made good use of them 
for the benefit of all. 

The funeral service was held in Mill 
Hill Chapel, at noon, on May 3, and the 
body was afterwards conveyed to Man- 
chester for cremation. The urn con- 
taining the ashes was brought back to 
Leeds, and laid for the night in the place 
where she had worshipped for sixty years, 
to be deposited the next morning in her 
husband’s grave at Lawnswood Cemetery. 

In her we of Mill Hill lose one more of 
the few remaining survivors of that sturdy 
generation to whom we owe our place of 
wcrship and all the advantages of our 


reputation in Leeds. CoH 


es 


JOHN TROUP. 


Tue Hackney congregation has just lost 
its oldest member in the person of Mr. 
John Troup, of Upper Clapton, who passed 
away on May 1, in the ninety-third year 
of his age. For fifty years a member of 
the New Gravel Pit Church, during a 
considerable part of that time an active 
member of its committee, and always a 
generous supporter of its institutions, he 
acted as its treasurer during portions of the 
ministries both of the Rev. R. Brook Asp- 
land and the Rev. J. T. Whitehead. For 
a number of years he served on the Com- 
mittee of the British and Foreign Unit- 
arian Association, and was a member of: 
the Council up to the time of his death. 
Of late years Mr. Troup, owing to his in- 
creasing deafness, had been hindered from 
taking any part in the management of the 
many Unitarian societies in which he was 
deeply interested, and his genial face was 
perhaps better known to a former genera- 


| tion of our friends than to the present ; 


but his sympathies were always alive to 
the necessities of our more struggling 
churches, and to the end he was a very 
staunch adherent of Liberal thought in 
all forms, religious and political: His: 
ripe experience and sound judgment were. 
at the service of all who came to him; 
one never left his company without feel- 
ing invigorated by his ever-youthful hope- 
fulness. Life to him was always thoroughly 
worth living. His interest in political 
affairs and in all questions of social and. 
municipal life was active to the last; only. 
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last March he insisted on recording his 
vote for the London County Council, 
although at considerable personal incon- 
venience, and his satisfaction at hearing 
that his candidates had been triumphantly 
returned was delightedly expressed. 

Mr. Troup was born of Calvinist parents 

at Welwyn, Herts, in 1808. At an early 
age he took over the business of his 
cousin Mr. James Troup, a wholesale 
jeweller and diamond merchant, which 
through his practical ability, industry, 
and uprightness became well known 
throughout the trade. In all his business 
dealings he earned universal trust and 
respect, not only by his knowledge and 
energy, but by his high integrity and 
straightforwardness. By his death we 
have lost an honoured friend who was an 
example of unostentatious goodness in all 
his relations, and who reflected credit 
upon the denomination with which he 
was so long connected by his intelligent 
appreciation of its principles, and his 
munificent support of its institutions. 
' Mr. Troup married, in 1834, Miss 
Igelesden, a member of an old General 
_ Baptist (Unitarian) family, and leaves two 
sons and three daughters to lament his 
loss. His eldest son failed in health while 
comparatively young after many years’ 
military service abroad, retired early 
with the rank of Assistant-Commissary- 
General, and died in 1898. His second 
daughter is the widow of Dr. Lindsey 
Aspland, Q.C., whose death in the prime 
of his life and the height of his reputation, 
in 1891, was one of the greatest griefs of 
our late friend’s life. 

As to his home-life those who knew him 
best. could best appreciate his constant 
cheerfulness and philosophy, his active and 
self-helpful ways, his genial pleasure in 
seeing his friends, his affection for his 
children, and his general inculcation of 
“the gospel of happiness.” He wished 
that all around him might be happy and 
did his best to make them so. And in 
this connection we may quote the words of 
a friend’s letter :—‘ It is good to have 
known him. I think I never met him in 


your home at Clapton without going away. 


afterwards with renewed admiration for 
his patience and cheerfulness... . He 
was something of a hero in my eyes, for 
his deafness must have been to anyone so 
sociable as he was, a very sore affliction.” 
He preserved a wonderful youthfulness 
to the last; there were none of the 
symptoms of old age about him, and, with 
the exception of his hearing, he retained 
all his faculties up to within a few weeks 
of his decease. 
~The funeral service was conducted on 
Saturday afternoon last by the Rev. R. 
H. U. Bloor, B.A., at the New Gravel Pit 
_ Church, Hackney. At the close of a 
simple and appropriate address, the 
anthem “O may I join the choir invisible”’ 
was beautifully rendered by some pro- 
fessional friends, the music being that of 
- Mr. Troup’s youngest daughter. The 
interment was at Kensal Green Cemetery. 


_ Another friend of Mr. Troup’s latter 
years sends us the following tribute :— 
“A grand old man, at a time when 
most men lose their hold upon life, his 
. faculties were clear, and his geniality, his 
simplicity, his wonderful freshness, made 
his old age perfectly beautiful. The sym- 
pathy of all who knew him will go out to 
those who have lost one whom but to 
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‘| beginning, “Our Father who art 


presence was a stimulus to the best kind 
of liberalism. 

“Of him, too, we may say, as Isaac 
Walton said of another, ‘This good man 
was a dear lover and constant practiser of 
angling as any age can produce,’ for he 
was a keen fisherman, and all those 
amiable qualities that Walton enumerates 
as belonging to the angler did certainly 
meet here. ‘More pleasant and more 
suitable than harsh discourse’ to his 
memor 
man’s book of books :— 

The lofty woods, the forests wide and long, 

Adorned with leaves and branches fresh 

and green, 


‘In whose cool bowers the birds, with many 


a song, 
Do welcome with their quire the summer’s 
queen ; 
The meadows fair, where Flora’s gifts 
among 
Ave intermix’d, 
between ; 
The silver-scaléd fish that softly swim 
Within the sweet brook’s crystal, watery 
stream : 
All these, and many more of His creation 
That made the heavens, the angler oft 
doth see ; 
Taking therein no little delectation, 
To think how strange, how wonderful 
they be ; 
Framing thereof an inward contemplation 
To set his heart from other fancies free ; 
And whilst he looks on these with joyful eye, 
His mind is rapt above the starry sky.”’ 


THE CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


——~$—— 

Wuen I was a girl we went to a chapel 
where the minister read prayers from a 
book of Ten Services. As we followed 
his voice every Sunday from our own 
Prayer-books, we learnt the words by 
heart, and knew without looking when 
strange ministers changed the prayers a 
wee bit. There was one sentence which 
they never altered, and which I have 
remembered ever since, because it was 
one I loved, and partly understood among 
a good deal a child could not understand 
in those old Ten Services. It often comes 
to me with the ring of our minister’s voice 
in it, now Iam grown-up and need more 
and more to feel its meaning. 

“God in whom we live, and move, and 
have our being, never leaves us day or 
night.” Say it over several times. It is the 
text of “The Children’s Column” this week. 

God “never leaves us” by helping us 
with good parents, teachers, friends and 
playmates, and often with the animals we 
love to have about our homes. He shows 
Himself in this glorious Spring-time, in 
the young leaves and grass, and budding 
flowers, and in the busy stir of bird and 
insect. But what I specially want you to 
think about is that God is always in your 
hearts even when people, places, and other 
things change, or do not seem best for us. 

This is what Christ lived and died to 
show the world. Though he thought it 
was well to say prayers at fixed times, and 
taught his disciples that beautiful one 
in 
Heaven,” yet he was always showing that 
just as good earthly parents and children 


with verdant grass 


live in and for each other, so people may. 


feel one with God, that is filled with His 
Spirit, making a heaven of love and good- 
ness, at work and play, any time and 
anywhere. He must have thought that in 
some ways God was nearer to young folks 
than their elders, for he said about some 


__ know was to love, whose bright, hopeful! children, “Of such is the Kingdom of 


are some verses from the fisher-. 
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Heaven,” and once told some grown-up 
people that if they would enter the King- 
dom of Heaven they must become “ay 
little children.” 

Yes, but whatsort ofchildren ? Slovenly, 
untruthful, cowardly, selfish, irreverent ? 
Of course you will say, “ Just the opposite 
kind.” I asked you to try the plan of 
thinking only of the good habits. You 
will forget the bad ones if you also 
remember that God “never leaves us” in 
our efforts to be good and do our duty. 
We cannot always be conscious of His 
Presence, but nothing in our lives is too 
small for Him to share in. He knows 
the special difficulties of each of you 
children, and will help you out of them if 
you let Him. Think of God when you 
feel inclined to shirk home-duties, leave 
dust in corners, and put blacking on dirty 
boots, or when you want to peep at your 
neighbour’s sum in class. Take courage 
from God when bearing pain, or dreading 
an “exam.,” or leaving home for the first 
time. Use His strength against the temp- 
tation to be conceited, or selfish, or to shift 
the blame for wrong-doing off yourself. 

Lastly, feel God with you by being 
thankful and light-hearted, and extra good 
after a jolly game, or a holiday, or any 
other happiness. “God is never weary of 
doing you good,” said cheerful Oliver 
Cromwell; so though this tender Heavenly 
Father grieves when you are thoughtless 
and irreverent in church, or Band of Hope, 
and at other times when you ought to be 
serious, He loves to share all healthy, 
innocent pleasure in its right place. 

In the square of Spinalunga the chil- 
dren used to play in front of the Cathedral, 
and from the niche above the great west 
door a statue of the Madonna and Babe 
smiled down. The sight of the merry play- 
mates was frequently the only pleasure of 
the anxious elders who lived in troublous 
times. But there was once a grim old 
mayor of the town, whose house stood near 
the square. He was plagued with gout, 
and the youngsters’ noise so irritated him 
that he forbade them to play beyond their 
dull, narrow alleys. Their beautiful play- 
ground became strangely silent. Nor was 
the mayor any better off. He was now 
angry with the stillness, and with the feel- 
ing of discontent in the town. Soon a wise 
and kindly hermit heard of the trouble, 
and came to the mayor. ‘“ Your pain,” 
said he, “has made you selfish. The 
children would gladly give up their play 
if it would ease you. Were it not better 
to seek to distract yourself with their 
sports? Watch them, and you shall see 
that which shall delight you so much that 
you will ever more wish to have their com- 
pany.” : ap 

And when the children played again in 
the square, what do you think the old 
mayor saw? With each child was his 
angel clothed in white, and white winged, 
and as the little folks frolicked, so frolicked 
the angels; and which was the laughter of 
the children, and which that of the angels 
the mayor and hermit could not tell. The 
legend says, too, that at the sight of the 
joyous games of the young angels and 
bright-eyed children, the marble Babe 
above the Cathedral doorway laughed 
aloud and clapped his hands. Then in 
a moment the Babe was once more stone, 
and it was only the children the two old 
men saw. The angels were no longer 
visible. ‘ But,” said the hermit, ‘‘ whether 
we see them or not, always they are there.” 
‘ Euity H. Smira. 
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THE EDUCATION PROBLEM. 


To most of those who will read these 
lines nothing is clearer than the im- 
perative need of educating the nation’s 
children and young people. To-day, as 
of old, the people are destroyed for lack 
of knowledge. It isa common-place of 
modern political oratory that our 
nation must either educate its work- 
men more fully or drop behind in the 
world’s race for commercial success. 
Without being oblivious to the worth 
of that argument, our view of the 
problem, and that of our readers, we 
hope, is a different one. Man shall 
not live by bread alone, nor nations by 
markets alone. Ultimately the nation’s 
well-being rests on that of its indivi- 
dual citizens; and it cannot be well 
with any man if his faculties are 
suffered to remain undeveloped or to 
struggle only into a maimed and per- 
verted life. 

Unitarians and their closer religious 
kin have never failed to recognise the 
necessity for mental culture and dis- 
cipline. They may sometimes have 
forgotten that the intellect is not the 
whole man; but their zeal for en- 
lightenment, even if it were as keen as 
their severest critics say, is not in itself 
a fault. If we aim at no one-sided 
culture, we may say that the practical 
side of our religious life is substantially 
nothing other than educating and being 
educated. We have our differences in 
other matters, but here we are one. 
Our political sympathies are extremely 
various, and it would not be safe to 
assert that any of the many political 
parties now existing is without its 
adherents amongst us. But in this 
thing we agree, whether we are Union- 


ists or Home-rulers, Imperialists, or 
“ Little Englanders’’—we all regard 
stupidity as a deplorable thing, a most 
prolific source not only of material loss 
but of social vexation and disturbance, 
of personal disease, and of ruinous vice. 
It was said: by Scuituer that against 
stupidity even the gods are powerless, 
and every fresh campaign against the 
stupid confirms the adage. But educa- 
tion is, or ought to be, in the field 
before stupidity has arisen; and what 
we aim at is not so much to recover 
minds from bondage as to preserve free- 
born minds in healthful vigour and 
ever-increasing efficiency. 

With such feelings, we cannot re- 
gard lightly a crisis like that which has 
just been reached in the political his- 
tory of educational affairs. The pro- 
blem of how best to secure a really 
creditable national scheme of education 
for all our children and young people, 
not only for the poor but for every class, 
is one of great complexity. The Go- 
vernment which has just introduced a 
new Bill dealing with the subject is 
practically the same as that which a 


few years ago came to hopeless grief, 


in a similar venture. It has been said 
these many months that a new scheme 
would be brought forward; but it is 
obvious that the present Bill owes its 
immediate place in the business of 
Parliament to accident rather than 
design. Although some of the domi- 
nant party rejoiced greatly in the 
success of the official auditor, Mr. 
CockERTON, who has disallowed expenses 
incurred in giving certain forms of in- 
struction in Board Schools, we may 
saiely conjecture that the shrewdest 
members of the Government could have 
well dispensed with the necessity of 
taking action just now. As we have 
said, the subject is a difficult one, and 
—‘‘once bitten, twice shy.” But when 
London, Liverpool, and Manchester, 
and other centres of Board School 
activity showed so unmistakably as 
they did that disaster was inevitable 
unless something were done, and done 
quickly, there was no longer room for 
hesitation. The provisions of Sir Joun 
Gorst’s Bill have been adapted to cover 
the exigencies of the case, and thus, 
more by compulsion than by deliberate 
intention, the Government is a second 
time involved in a troublesome, not to 
say politically perilous controversy. 

It is, of course, impossible for us, if 
on any ground it were desirable, to enter 


here upon a discussion of the details of: 


the Bill. But as far as can be seen of 
its principles in the light of Tuesday’s 
speech, Sir Jon Gorst’s measure aims 
distinctly at lessening the power of the 
School Boards ; it seems to complicate 
our educational machinery instead of 
simplifying it; and it hands over the 
secondary education of the scholars to 
bodies which, apart from members to 
be co-opted specially, will certainly have 
plenty to do without assuming wide 
educational duties. It appears certain 
that an attempt will be made, if not by 
the Government, certainly by some of 


its friends, to give voluntary schools 
assistance from the rates, notwithstand- 
ing the absence of control by the public 
who pay those rates. This is, substan- 
tially, to make a new “church rate,”’ 
for we know by bitter experience that 
the principle guiding the managers of 
these so-called ‘‘ voluntary”’ schools is 
that no teacher who is a Dissenter— 
anda fortiori, no Unitarian—need apply. 
Finally, it is evident that the Govern- 
ment have dexterously tacked on to 
their Bill the provisions for relieving 
the stress caused by the Cocksrron 
judgment, and they can now bid their 
critics take all or none. If the Opposi- 
tion wants the higher education and the 
adult evening classes to continue, let 
them pass the Bill; if they will not pass 
the Bill neither shall they have the 
relief desired. It is a pretty piece of 
politics, but it is not admirable from 
any other point of view, least of all 
from that of the citizen who cares more 
for the true honour and welfare of his 
country than for all the Cabinets that 
ever were. Let us hope that such 
citizens will make their voice heard 
both in Parliament and outside, and so 
effectually as to prevent the mischiefs 
which the Bill at present seems to con- 
template. 


_ What can individuals or local societies 
amongst ourselves:do to affect these 
grave issues and sway the ultimate 
decision in the right direction? Two 
things they can do at once. First, they 
can write to members of Parliament— 
of course remembering those who may 
be expected to take the liveliest interest 
in this subject, no matter on which side 
of the House they sit—and they can urge 
as briefly but as forcibly as they like 
that this is a vital question, that its 
effects are far-reaching, and that their 
constituents and friends look to them 
for really good service at this time. We 
know that members of Parliament (like 
editors) have large waste-paper baskets ; 
but they (like editors) are also men of 
like passions with people in general, 
and they are not impervious to sensible 
straight talk, courteously but earnestly 
advanced. Secondly, our friends may 
assist by sending delegates to the 
National Conference of Progressive 
Educationists which is to be held at 
the King’s Hall, Holborn, on Thursday, 
June 6, Lord Spencer presiding. All 
who will do us the compliment of taking 
this suggestion seriously may get further 
information as to this Conference, by 
addressing the secretaries at the Union- 
chambers, Temple-street, Birmingham. 
It cannot be doubted that a strong and 
numerously-attended demonstration of 
the kind will have effect on the Parlia- 
mentary discussion; and that is, of 
course, the direct object to be gained. 
But the indirect object of reviving 
public interest in this great national 
duty is also to be aimed at, and it will 
be attained, if we, and our friends, and 
all who recognise its importance, rally 
our forces and become more ardent in 
the cause than some of us have been, 
we fear, of late. 
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LONDON DISTRICT UNITARIAN 


SOCIETY. 


Tue fifty-first annual meeting of this 
Society was held at Essex Hall on Taurs- 
day evening, May 2, the President, Sir 
J. T. Brunner, Bart., M.P., in the chair. 
Thére was a large attendance of members 
and friends, and the Secretary announced 
letters of regret for absence from Mrs. 
Bartram, Miss J. Durning Smith, Miss 
Preston, Mr. J. T. Preston, Mr. H. Chat- 
feild Clarke, and the Revs. W. Copeland 
Bowie and W. Wooding. 

The report of the Committee was read 
by Mr. G. H. Clennell. 


REPORT. 

The report recorded the successful estab- 
lishment of the Permanent Chapel Building 
Fund with an initial capital of £9,000, 
and the benefit to the churches of the dis- 
trict derived from the further sum of over 
£4,000 placed at their disposal. Of this 
£3,000 had already been allotted, and other 
claims were under consideration which 
would exhaust the balance. Good work had 
been done and progress had been made in 
most of the assisted churches, but the Com- 
mittee had regretfully come to the conclu- 
sion that they must relinquishthe work at 
Bermondsey. Mr. E. Howard, who had 
‘generously taken charge of the work there 
for six months, had reported that while 
‘Bermondsey offered opportunity for. most 
valuable social work of the social settle- 
ment or mission character, he could hold 
out little or no prospect of a congregation 
being established which could at all ap- 
proach a self-supporting basis, and after an 
experience of thirteen years the Committee 
felt that the work must now be left in other 
hands. The report concluded with a 
reference to Mr. David Martineau’s retire- 
ment from office and a tribute to him as an 
ideal treasurer, and the Committee expressed 
the hope that they might long have the 
benefit of his wide experience and the in- 
spiration of his genial presence. 


- Mr. Davin Martineau, who, after a 
service of thirty years, was retiring from 
the office of treasurer, on rising to pre- 
sent the accounts was very warmly re- 
ceived. The accounts showed that the 
deficit of £210 with which the year began 
had been increased to £338. Subscrip- 
‘tions for 1900 amounted to £242 14s., 
donations to £166 17s. 1d., and collections 
-ateight chapels to £57 11s. 10d., while 
grants for churches amounting to 
£351 13s. 4d. had been received from the 
B. and F.U.A. The total grants made 
to eleven congregations amounted to 
£85 6s. 11d. Amounts received from the 
Bazaar Fund and paid over to churches 
did not appear in the account. The 
Society would in future not have to meet 
the expense of Bermondsey on which a 
large amount had been spent. Experience 
had shown that the work there, if it was 
carried on, must be of the nature of a 
Domestic Mission, which did not come 
within their scope; and what should be 
done was still under consideration. If 
they could secure from £800 to £1,000 
for necessary improvements in the 
premises, and an income of £300 a year, 
Bermondsey might be carried on as a 
mission, and he understood that if the 
means could be found the London 
Domestic Mission Society was ready to 
undertake the charge of the new station. 
A generous offer had also been made by Sir 
E. Durning- Lawrence to give tothe trustees 
five freehold houses, valued at £1,300, 
two of which could be used for enlarging 
the premises, and three for providing 
part of the necessary income. He hoped 


eh 


that they might be placed in a position to 
accept that offer, and that the work 
might go on. Referring to his own retire- 
ment from office, Mr. Martineau said that 
it was not because he had lost interest, 


and he might still have kept the book; | 


but he was no longer able to go about 
among the congregations, as he felt it his 
duty as treasurer to do, to see exactly 
what the work was they were supporting, 
and to be able to form a right judgment 
in each case. For thirty years he had felt 
it an honour, and it had been his 
pleasure to do that work, and he paid a 
warm tribute to successive secretaries 
who had done so much in furtherance of 
their work. He trusted that with a new 
treasurer and the old subscribers a 
prosperous future lay before the Society. 

The PrestnEnt, in moving the adop- 
tion of the report and accounts, said that 
he congratulated himself on being pre- 
sent to witness the gratitude they were 
showing to Mr. Martineau, and to join in 
their expressions of affection and good 
wishes. He then referred to the coming 
National and International meetings, and 
hoped the Hospitality Committee would 
be warmly supported by residents in 
London. A message had come to them 
from Russia. Tolstoy’s declaration of his 
religious faith was one that had astonished 
a large part of the world, but it came very 
close to their hearts, and was a most wel- 
come sign of advance in an unexpected 
quarter of the world. 

The Rev. F. W. Srantzy seconded the 
motion, which was unanimously carried. 

Mr. Hannemann Eprs then made a 
statement as to the special appeal of the 
Committee. They had asked for dona- 
tions:amounting to £350 to cover last 
year’s deficit, so that their valued treasurer 
might retire from office leaving a clear 
balance-sheet to his successor, and they 
had actually received £380 17s. 6d. from 
seventy-six donors, in sums varying from 
2s. 6d. to £50, and it was specially grati- 
fying to find that twenty of these had not 
hitherto been subscribers to the Society. 
It would therefore be a record year for 
their treasurer, who would beable to hand 
on a balance of nearly £50 to his suc- 
cessor. It was his privilege also to make 
a further announcement, for they had felt 
that they should like to mark Mr. Mar- 
tineau’s retirement by some special little 
symbol of their regard, and they wished 
therefore to present Mr. Martineau with 
his portrait, which would show their re- 
gard and esteem, nay, the affection felt 
towards him. Donations to this further 
fund had been limited to a guinea, so that 
many friends might join in it, and hitherto 
only a private notice had been given ; but 
already seventy-seven donors had given 
promises, and now it would be open to 
other friends to claim the privilege of a 
share in this gift. A Committee had been 
formed, who would make all the necessary 
arrangements. 

The Rev. W. G. Tarrant then moved :— 


That the sincere and most cordial thanks 
of the subscribers are due, and are hereby 
respectfully tendered, to Mr. David Mar- 
tineau, J.P., for his indefatigable and in- 
valuable services as honorary treasurer to 
this society during the past thirty years; 
and that in accepting with deep regret his 
resignation of ‘that office, we rejoice with 
him in the wide extension of Unitarian 
Christian work in the metropolitan area 
that has taken place under his wise direc- 
tion and by his generous efforts during this 


‘period, the record of which will be to him- 


self—we trust for many years—a source of 
gratifying memories, while it will remain 
to the society, and to Unitarians generally, 
f shining example and a permanent inspira- 
ion. 


Members of that Society, he said, would 
know that there was no exaggeration in 
that resolution; those who had worked 
with Mr. Martineau on the Committee 
knew that no words, however strong, were 
adequate to the occasion. For eighteen of 
Mr. Martineau’s thirty years of service it 
had been his privilege to work with him, 
and they all on the Committee felt that it 
would be impossible to find a warmer- 
hearted friend, a more diligent and 
faithful servant, a wiser counsellor or a 
more genial representative. There was 
only one defect in Mr. Martineau, and it 
was that he made it so very difficult for 
anyone to follow him. He had seen a 
wide extension of Unitarian Christian 
work in that area largely through their 
Society and largely through the aid 
of Mr. David Martineau. He had not 
spared himself either in effort or in time, 
and, it was fitting to say on that occasion, 
not financially either. Time after time he 
had cheerfully borne heavy deficits, and 
had shown such high qualities that they 
would find it very difficult to go on with- 
out such an officer. Particularly for 
young ministers it would be difficult to 
find one so much a tower of strength, a 
wise heartener, holding out a hand to the 
young as a true friend. His single aim 
had been to promote their work. There 
were doubtless different types of thought 
and practice in their churches, but to Mr. 
Martineau they had been all alike. The 
question of opinion’ had not arisen; 
he had only asked, was good work 
being done? His efforts had been 
by no means confined to that Society, but 
he had worked for the B. and F.U.A. 
and for the cause at large. Hverywhere 
there was the same testimony of high 
regard, and of the value of his services. In 
the matter of the Ministers’ Superannuation 
Fund he had shown the insatiate appetite 
of his mind for work. Then he was a keen 
politician and a most earnest social 
reformer. Such a record made one proud 
to belong to a community that could grow 
such men. Mr. Tarrant concluded with 
an expression of the hope that Mr. Mar- 
tineau as he passed into the vale of years 
might cherish in his heart’s core the 
consciousness that he had, not only the 
admiration, but the gratitude and personal 
attachment and affection of his friends. 

Mr. 8. S. Tayzter seconded the resolu- 
tion, as an old member of the Society, who 
had sat with Mr. Martineau on the Com- 
mittee for those thirty years, and was 
present at the meeting when he was 
appointed treasurer. They had _ been 
anxious to extend their work, and Mr. 
Martineau had never discouraged them. 
There had been debts, but he had always 
found the money, with that cheerful active 
way in which he always helped, and he 
had done a great deal more than could be 
expected of a treasurer. If they had 
more of such men, their prosperity in 
London would be immensely greater than 
it was. 

Mr. Davip Martineau acknowledged 
the resolution with much feeling, depre- 
cating the too flattering words that had 
been used concerning his work. It had 
simply been that if he saw a duty he 
thought he could do, he had tried; and 
he had been admirably supported by the 
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Committee and by the members of the 
Society, until he was ashamed to come to 
them for any more. And now they had 
done it again! He thought that the pay- 
ment of the debt was to be their testi- 
monial, and when he was asked about a 
portrait, he said, No, they must not do it; 
but they had asked other members of his 
family, and they had a different feeling 
about it. He thanked them with all his 
heart. He had not worked for their 
thanks, he worked for the good of the 
cause. 

On the motion of Mr. J. Harrison, 
seconded by the Rev. V. D. Davis, the 
officers and Committee were appointed, 
with Mr. David Martineau as president, 
Mr. T. H. Terry treasurer, and the Rev. 
J. E. Stronge and Mr. G. H. Clennell 
secretaries. 

Mr. A. J. MunpELua moved :— 


That this meeting condemns the recent 
attempts to cripple the natural growth of 
our present system of national education, 
and is of opinion that no reform will be 
satisfactory which does not give the 
inhabitants of each locality the power to 
provide for their children an efficient 
elementary, secondary and technical educa- 
tion, free, unsectarian and under popular 
control. 


Unitarians, he said, were pledged to civil 
and religious liberty, and the education 
question ought to be very near to their 
hearts. Underneath all special questions 
there were great issues at stake. There 
were fundamental differences of opinion. 
There was the clerical ideal that the 
schools must be used primarily for the 
maintenance of some particular religious 
belief. On the other hand, there was the 
ideal which put education first, the educa- 
tion of the whole people down to the 
humblest, and held it to be essential to 
the progress of the nation, political, social 
and above all religious. Those two prin- 
ciples had been in conflict throughout the 
whole of the civilised world. It was a 
very ancient struggle. If now they were 
being beaten by the better education of 
Germany it was because Luther at the 
beginning of the Reformation told his 
people to take education out of the 
hands of the priests into their own 


hands. And Scotchmen now came 
so much to the front because John 
Knox had established a thorough 


system of education under popular con- 
trol. Americans also had a_ similar 
advantage in their school system. Their 
own forefathers had struggled for this 
cause a century ago, and had been met by 
the clerical forces, indifferent to the 
education of the people. That influence 
was still dominant. In 1870 something 
like popular control had been established, 
but it had been fought ever since, and the 
people’s schools were being crippled and 
restricted in the interest of clericalism. 
That was the golden age of every vested 
interest, they were coming to a crisis of 
the fight, and they must awake to the fact 
that their privileges were being filched 
away. He was proud to appeal to their 
community on behalf of the principles of 
national education. 

The Rey. H. 8. Perris seconded the 
resolution, and said it was scandalous in 
that time of enormous income and 
expenditure that the cause of national 
education should be crippled and treated 
as it was by the Government in a niggling 
and mean way. ‘The tendency to reaction 
must be resisted to the uttermost. 


The PrestpEnT, in putting the resolu- 
tion, said they were just as shamefully 
lacking in means for the highest education 
as for primary, secondary, and technical 
education. Germany had _ six great 
engineering schools established by Govern- 
ment, the United States had twelve, but 
their own great country had not one. If 
they did not improve their means for the 
highest education they must look forward 
to a great impoverishment of their country, 
and he wished to be free from that responsi- 
bility. With their glorious inheritance 
they must join in the battle and do their 
duty to the country and their children, 
that England might take the place she 
ought to have at the head of the civilised 
world. 

A vote of thanks to the President, pro- 
posed by the Rev. J. EH. Srronen, and 
carried by acclamation, brought the 
meeting to a close. 


LONDON DOMESTIC MISSION. 


Tue sixty-sixth annual meeting was 
held on Tuesday evening in the school- 
room of Hssex Church, Kensington, the 
Rev. Painie H. Wickstrnzp, M.A., in the 
chair. 

After an opening hymn, Mr. Purnre 
Roscoz, treasurer, presented his state- 
ment of accounts, which showed that the 
year opening with £30 in hand ended with 
an adverse balance of £86, while three 
legacies, amounting to £250, had also been 
spent. The Society, he said, was not yet 
reduced to beggary, but was existing in a 
state of shabby gentility, like Mr. Micawber 
always hoping that something would turn 
up. They had just enough to scrape along 
with for their regular work, but were 
crippled by the lack of further means, so 
that they had to refuse an extra 2s, a week 
to an over-worked assistant, and had to 
leave grimy walls without whitewash. 
Much more money, if they had it, could 
be usefully spent, and he appealed for 
more and increased regular subscrip- 
tions. 

The Rev. Dr. G. Dawss Hioxs, as 
secretary, then read the Committee’s re- 
port :— 

THE REPORT. 

The report recorded the retirement of the 
Rev. Joseph Pollard from the Rhyl-street 
Mission, which he had faithfully served 
since its establishment in 1882, and the 
appointment of Mr. W. Wilson, of Glasgow. 
A fund of over £500, contributed by friends, 
had secured an annuity to Mr. Pollard, and 
he had found a happy settlement at Bally- 
mena, in the North of Ireland. The work 
at George’s-row and Bell-street had been 
carried steadily on, and. at the latter Mis- 
sion the value of the men’s club and a club 
for elder boys was specially noted. A cot- 
tage had been taken at Billingshurst until 
Lady-day 1902, asa Convalescent Home for 
the Bell-street Mission, the Holly Hill 
Jubilee Fund undertaking to pay the rent 
up to that date. 

Legacies of £50 each from Mrs. C. Jan- 
son and Mr. Stephen Busk, and £150 from 
Miss Lister had been received. Certain 
congregations had held eollections for the 
Mission, but the wish was expressed that 
the custom might be more widely observed. 
Thanks were tendered to Mr. J. H. Leigh 
for a Shakespeare reading he had given on 
behalf of the Mission funds, realising 
£32 17s. 

A tribute was paid to the memory of the 
Rey. C. L. Corkran, whe had been con- 
nected with the Society for over fifty years, 


having entered on his workat Spicer-streetin. 


1848, ‘‘ Of his splendid missionary work, the 


story is preserved in the reports of former 
years; and, whilst his memory is held in 
reyerence and gratitude by hundreds of 
persons, it was no less a prophet than Dr. 
Martineau who predicted that his life would 
be taken by successors as a model of what 
the steward of a Christian commission ought 
to be.’? And the report concluded :— 

In the century upon which we have now 
entered, problems of social import will be, 
for many years to come, uppermost in the 
minds of men. Slowly but surely the truth 
is becoming recognised that no section of 
the community can make the most of life or 
get out of it all that it has to yield, so long 
ag any section is prevented, through what- 
ever causes, from sharing in the common 
heritage of humanity. And the lines upon 
which the new reformation will proceed 
are also becoming increasingly clear. On 
the one hand, those who are striving for the 
amelioration of the material conditions of 
our working-class population are being led 
to the conclusion that it is only *‘ mind and 
character ’’ that can either make improved 
material surroundings contribute to happi- 
ness, or even secure them with certainty ; 
on the other hand, religious reformers are 
declaring that individual character amongst 
the wage-earners of our great cities is being 
‘“paralysed ’? and ‘* wrecked,’’ through its 
having no fitting environment, and not 
being ‘‘ brought into firm touch with endur- 
ing human power.’’ Your missionaries have 
these two reciprocal factors constantly in 
view. As religious teachers, they labour 
to spiritualise the motives and aims of those 
to whom they minister; as social workers, 
they {seek to alleviate the miseries around 
them, and to point out the evils which 
merely individual effort cannot relieve. 
And it is because your Committee believe 
in these methods and in their ultimate 
success, that they look forward to the 
Missions contributing in their humble way 
to the establishment of the nobler society 
that is to be. : 

The CHarrMan, in moving the adoption 
of the reports and treasurer’s statement, 
referred especially to the sentence in the 
report above quoted, beginning ‘Slowly 
but surely the truth is becoming recog- 
nised,’—a truth expressed also in the lines 
of William Morris :— 

Nor shall any lack a share 

In the toil and the gain of living, 

In the days when the world grows fair. 
Until that time came the social organism 
was diseased. Many lacked their share 
in the toil of living, and many lacked 
their share in the gain. And those who 
lacked their share in the toil, so long as 
that toil was so piled upon others as to 
make them lack their share in the gain, 
suffered even a deeper deprivation ofthe 
gain of living than those others. Those 
who had seen something of the different 
lots and lacks of.men got a new under- 
standing of what was really essential to 
true life. There were chosen spirits whom 
no outward circumstances could degrade, 
but there were other souls in whom it 
seemed that no circumstances however 
favourable could secure a blossoming into 
true humanity. But they also knew that 
while there were conditions which made 
that full human life seem all but a miracle, 
there were conditions which made the’ 
absence of it seem strange and almost 
inexplicable. They must aim steadily to 
secure such conditions for all sections of 
society as should make a truly human 
life not a thing to marvel at, but the 
thing one would naturally expect. | 

No one could suppose that such condi- 
tions existed for all, or nearly all, of the 
people of this country, and they must 
allow: the thought to exert a constant. 
pressure on. their ideals of life, that no 
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section could make the most of life so 
long as any section was prevented from 
sharing in the common heritage of 
humanity. They must ask themselves 
whether the things for which they per- 
sonally cared and strove were prizes which 
would be won by others losing, or were 
their ideals so framed that they worked 
with and not against the general welfare 
and the attainment by all of the “toiland 
gain of living.” And they must strive to 
bring their own effort directly to bear on 
the social problem, so as to develop the 
power and enlarge the opportunity of the 
least fortunate. There was an old defini- 
tion of justice as that which secured the 


‘balance between capacity and oppor- 


tunity. God and Nature made no capacity 
to which they did not give opportunity, 
and: society was in a state of injustice if 
the capacity of one thwarted that of 
another. There would be justice when 
the balance was so preserved that no 
capacity was starved for the lack of its 
opportunity. — 

In their missions there was opportunity 
for many to do direct work to that end. 
They had there the whole field of life open 
to ameliorating effort, and nothing was 
more touching than the quick response of 
gratitude in the needy for any expression 
of genuine sympathy. The best kind of 
help was not that of the man who was 
simply ready to share with other things in 
which he himself was interested, but that 
which entered into the lives of others, 
understanding their possibilities and so 
rendering personal service. It was a pity 
that the appeal of philanthropy came to so 
many of them first in the form of Sunday- 
school teaching, which was most difficult, 
and required the rarest gifts, while there 
were so many other ways of service, 
demanding simply the desire to help in 
self-forgetfulness. If only they had sim- 
plicity and directness of purpose they 
could bring light and strength to others, 
and in their missions there were many 


ways of rendering such help. And for 


those who could give no personal service 
there was the way of giving money. He 
deprecated in the strongest terms any low 
view of money and of the value and mean- 
ing of such gifts. Money was the symbol 
of all their best purposes transmuted into 
fact, and they should trace their gifts of 


money down to the actual work done in the) 
missions, to the rooms brightened, the 


enlarged horizon, the heart well-nigh 


a 


broken—of the sufferer and of the mis- 


sionary—healed, and the spiritual life 
awakened. That was the work they sus- 
tained by their gifts, and he concluded 
with a very earnest appeal for more ample 
means.) 

Mr. F. W. Lawrence seconded the 
motion, and emphasised the extreme need 
of sympathy in such work, the getting 
into personal fellowship with those to 
whom they wished to minister. It was 
not money nor advice they valued most, 
but personal sympathy ; the human rather 


than the mechanical element was essential. 


to their work. People who had more 
material possessions were apt to think 
that they had also a higher soul, a higher 
form of life, but that was a tremendous 
mistake. There were in the lives of the 


poor many beautiful things which the rich 
had not got, and he sympathised most 
warmly with those attempts which were 
made not so much to teach people what 
they ought to do as simply to stand by 

them as a friend. Those who had educa- 


re 
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tion and worldly advantages made a great 
mistake when they thought they had only 
to give to others, they had also much to 
receive. In such work they ought not to 
think only of the very poor. Among the 
working classes were large numbers of 
independent men with a broad out-look on 
life, and they ought to be trusted and 
their help sought. The habit of the very 
rich going to the very poor and ignoring 
those who stood between led to complete 
misunderstanding. They ought to look at 
the whole of life. Of recent years there 
had been a time of great material pros- 
perity, but a period of dearth was coming, 


‘and to face that all the sections of 


humanity would have to understand one 
another and stand by one another as 
friends. 

The Rev. J. Epwin OpcErs then moved 
a resolution of confidence in the principles 
of the Society and appreciation of the 
work of the missionaries. He spoke very 
warmly of the sympathy they must always 
feel for the missionaries, of the cheerful 
spirit they maintained in the midst of 
their most trying work, and the belief in 
goodness and in the value of such religious 
work, which they quickened. He recalled 
the memory of John Johns, the first 
minister of the Liverpool Domestic Mis- 
sion, whom Mr. Thom had discovered and 


brought from his country home in Devon- 


shire. He had proved himself an ideal 
missionary, and his first reports marked 
an epoch in sociology, telling one half of 
the world how the other half lived, and 
making the knowledge real as it had not 
been before. John Johns was remembered 
as a truly saintly man, and had been a 
great social force in Liverpool. Their 
missionaries were happy in that they so 
often saw the results of their good work. 
He moved that resolution with the most 
cordial goodwill. 

Mr. W. W. Bruce seconded the resolu- 
tion, and as a member for the past nine 
years of the Housing Committee of the 
County Council, spoke of the most difficult 
and pressing problem with which they 
had to deal. The conscience of London 
was gradually awakening to the urgency 
of the question. Mr. Summers had urged 
that more blocks of dwellings should be 
built in over-crowded districts, and had 
mentioned 4s. a week as the rent paid for 
a single room; but unfortunately 4s. was 
only paid where over-crowding was 
allowed, and in County Council buildings 
and those of Dwellings Companies, over- 
crowding could not be permitted, and the 
necessary rent was more than the people 
could pay. He instanced the area of 
Clare Market, north of the Strand, where 
two and a-half acres of most insanitary 
property, which had an enormous death- 
rate, had been cleared, and on which 
buildings were ‘to’ be erected. A woman 
had complained to the magistrates that 
she was turned out of her room, where 
she and her husband and five children 
had lived, paying a rent of 5s. She had 
been told that with such a family she 
must have three rooms, and was offered 
rooms at 2s. 8d. a week. There was the 
difficulty, for that came to more than the 
5s. she had been paying, and there were 
probably hundreds of: thousands of fami- 
lies of from three to ten living in single 
rooms in London. Because London was 
the centre of the trade and finance, the 
law and government, of the Empire, land 
there had become three times too valuable 
for people to live upon it, and if they re- 


mained they were forced to live three times 
too densely. The only cure for that great 
evil was to increase the means of locomo- 
tion in every direction, that the people 
might escape from the net in which they 
were caught. By broad thoroughfares 
out from the centre, with cheap transit 
by electric rail and tram, they must find 
the remedy. In connection with the new 
Holborn to Strand thoroughfare the 
County Council had been obliged to re- 
house a number of people, and to show 
how the problem worked out he stated 
that the land they had acquired for build- 
ing at a cost of £200,000 had been 
written down for their purpose at 
£40,000, in view of the cost of building 
and the rent the people could pay. While 
they were working at that great problem 
they must do the best they could for the 
people under their present conditions, and 
the efforts of the Missionaries had his 
complete sympathy. 

The resolution having been cordially 
passed, the Revs. F. Summers, B. K. 
Gray, and W. Wizson responded, and on 
the motion of the Rey. F. K. Frezsron, 
seconded by Mr. Arrnur SHarpz, the 
officers and committee were appointed. A 
vote of thanks to the chairman and to the 
congregation of Essex Church, moved by 
the Rev. V. D. Davis, and seconded by 
Mr. H. Cuarrermip Crarxz, brought the 
meeting to a close. 


WESTERN UNION OF UNITARIAN 


AND 
FREE CHRISTIAN CHURCHES. 


THE annual assembly of this Union 
was held at Bridgwater on Thursday, 
May 2, and was attended by the following 
ministers and delegates :-—Bath, Rev. J. 
McDowell; Bridgwater, Rev. T. B. Broad- 
rick, Miss Kate Spiller, and Mrs. Tottle; 
Bridport, Rev. H. 8S. Solly, M.A., and Mr. 
W. Colfox, J.P.; Bristol, Rev. A. N. 
Blatchford, B.A., Mr. J. Kenrick Cham- 
pion, and Mr. John Curnock; Chelten- 
ham, Rev. J. Fisher Jones; Cirencester, 
Rev. H. Austin; Colyton, Rev. F. T. 
Reed ; Crewkerne, Rev. A. Sutcliffe, B.A., 
and Mr. Edward J. Blake; Devonport, 
Mr. J. Orchard and Mr. J. A. Barnes; 
Exeter, Mr. A. Brooking and Mr. E. 
Lemmon; Frenchay, Mr. Walter Nor- 
grove and Mr. W. Channing Watkins ; 
Gloucester, Rev. Walter Lloyd; Ilminster, 
Rev. E. Parry, B.A., Miss Hutchings, and 
Mr. M. B. Baker; Newton Abbot, Mr. 
C. H. Truman ; Sidmouth, Rev. W. Agar; 
Shepton Mallet, Rev. L. T. Badcock and 
Mrs. Badcock; Taunton, Mr. F. Colmar 
and Mrs. Phillips; Trowbridge, Rev. J. 
Wain, Mr. W. Walker, J.P., and Mr. 
James Harper; Torquay, Rev. A. E. 
O’Connor, B.D., and Miss Heaviside; 
Yeovil, Mr. W. B. Matthews. 

The business meeting was held in the 
morning in Christ Church Chapel, the 
President, the Rev. H. 8. Solly, M.A., in 
the chair. After an opening hymn and 
prayer by the Rev. Alfred Lancaster, the 
roll was called by the hon. sec., the Rev. 
A. N. Blatchford. 

The PrusipEent, in his annual address, 
dealt first with public affairs, speaking of 
the war in South Africa, the condition of 
China, and the death of the Queen and 
the accession of Edward VII. As to the 
work of their Union, he referred specially 
to the starting of the Twentieth Century 
Fund, which showed that they did not 


Amean to desert any of their smaller 
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churches, which had long and _ bravely 
battled against adverse conditions. The 
condition of the West of England had 
changed greatly since it ceased to be the 
centre of the woollen industry, and many 
of their old congregations had suffered 
greatly. Other causes also rendered their 
work more difficult, the spread of liberal 
thought in other bodies and the absence 
of any great awakening to the need of 
strict veracity in worship, which might 
still bring to them many adherents from 
the Church of England and other quarters. 
But while they waited for better days they 
must acknowledge the genuine heroism 
which kept the flag flying in spite of all 
social disadvantage and the many religious 
drawbacks inseparable from religious iso- 
lation. The members of the Southern 
Association had set them a good example 
in their Twentieth Century Fund, and in 
following it they hoped to bring the effort 
to completion, and so to use the Fund as 
not to relax any local effort. The report 
admirably showed the work they were 
doing, and they were greatly indebted to 
Mr. Blatchford, who conducted the affairs 
of the Union in so zealous a spirit, and 
whose work for the Special Fund deserved 
grateful recognition. Having paida tribute 
to the memory of the late William Blake, 
and spoken of the great services rendered, 
especially to the smaller congregations of 
the district by members of families de- 
scended from ministers in the old days, 
the President concluded by welcoming the 
new-comers to the district, the Rev. J. 
McDowell to Bath, and the Rev. J. M. 
Connell to Exeter as Mr. Chignell’s asso- 
ciate, and expressing the hope that the 
vacant pulpits of Taunton, Plymouth, and 
Moreton Hampstead would soon be filled. 

The Rev, A. N. Buarcurorp then pre- 
sented the Committee’s report and the 
statement of accounts. 


THE REPORT. 


The report opened witha cordial acknow- 
ledgment of the help received from the 
British and Foreign Unitarian Association, 
and referred to the loss sustained by the 
friends of liberal Christianity in the West 
of England through the deathof Mr. William 
Blake, of South Petherton, in the following 
terms :— 

“They would place on record their grateful 
appreciation of the many and effective 
services he so ungrudgingly rendered the 
Union by his wise and ever-ready counsel. 
They remember his generous help, which 
resulted in the restoration of more than one 
of our ancient houses of prayer in the 
western district. They recognise him as 
embodying the spirit of a cultured and 
gracious, but ever fearless, Nonconformity, 
and they most respectfully offer to the 
members of his family their sincere and 
respectful sympathy.”’ 

The report then chronicled the changes 
in the ministry of the district, paying a 
warm tribute to the services rendered by 
the Rev. F. W. Stanley, for many years as 
secretary of the Union; and it concluded as 
follows :— 

The important question of finance has 
engaged the serious, and, it may be added, 
the generous consideration both of members 
of your committee, and of influential friends 
in connection with the Union. Those mem- 
bers of the Western Union who have been 
most closely associated with its work have 
long felt the inadequacy of its resources for 
the purposes which it is intended to meet. 
The opening of a new century has seemed 
to some of the oldest supporters of the 
Union an appropriate occasion for collecting 
a fund, the income of which may be devoted 
to furthering the aims of the Union, and sup- 
plementing the annual subscriptions of its 
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members. A few friends have offered dona- 
tions for this purpose, honing that their 
lead will be widely followed, and a sub- 
stantial sum collected, as has already been 
done in other districts. From the contribu- 
tions already forthcoming for this ‘*‘ Twen- 
tieth Century Fund,’’ your committee have 
a good hope that a total of at least £1,000 
may be ere long realised. 


On the motion of Mr. W. Courox, J.P., } 


seconded by Mr. J. K. Cuampron, the 
report was adopted, and on the motion of 
Mr. M. B. Baxer, seconded by Mr. E. 
Goopianp, the officers and committee 
were elected, with Mr. W. Walker, J.P., 
as president, Mr. P. J. Worsley, J.P., 
treasurer, and the Rev. A. N. Blatchford, 
secretary. 
THE LUNCHEON. 


Luncheon followed the business meet- 
ing in the schoolroom of the Congrega- 
tional Chapel, Alderman T. Goon, J.P., 
presiding, and among those present being 
the Revs. F. Hirst (Congregational), J. 
Wilson (Methodist Free Church), and V. 
H. Culliford (Bible Christian). 

The CHarrman proposed the loyal 
toast, and, on behalf of the Mayor, whose 
enforced absence he regretted, welcomed 
the members of the Union to the town. 

Mr. W. Courox, J.P., gave the toast of 
“ Civil and Religious Liberty.” He said 
it was the outcome of civil and religious 
liberty that they were able to meet there, 
and that so many who did not see eye to 
eye with them on matters of doctrine, but 
who did see with them in matters of civil 
and religious liberty, should be there to 
join with them thac day. That was not 
the first occasion he had met the chair- 
man, for he was there last year at the 
inauguration of the Blake memorial. 
Blake himself was a man who was first 
and foremost in the expression of feelings 
such as these. He referred to the change 
marked by the position of Nonconformists 
at Oxford, and the presence there of 
Manchester and Mansfield Colleges, and 
spoke also of Willaston School, near 
Nantwich, which was founded on the 
same principle as Manchester College. 

The Rev. F. Hirsr replied to the toast. 
He said as pastor of the Congregational 
Church worshipping there he welcomed 
them most heartily to that schoolroom. 
The fact of their meeting there was one of 
the manifestations of civil and religious 
liberty. There was a time when it would 
have been impossible to come there 
together to secularise their cups and 
saucers and knives and forks. He was 
glad, however, they could look over the 
barrier and wish them God-speed in the 
splendid work they were doing for 
humanity and for God. Notwithstanding 
all the gains in which they could rejoice 
there was much land yet to be possessed. 
They remembered the Cockerton judg- 
ment, a disgrace on their civilisation. 
They remembered. how at the present time 
a sister church at Blackpool had been dis- 
trained on and the people there were being 
persecuted for tithe rent, which was a 
glimpse of the old days before they 
rejoiced in their present civil and religious 
liberty. They had still need to make 
strenuous efforts. He concluded with an 
expression of the indebtedness of all Free 
Churchmen to Unitarian writers, and 
especially to Dr. Martineau, and also for 
many of their hymns. They were driven 
to the conclusion—in things necessary, 
unity ; in things doubtful, liberty; in all 
things, love. j 
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THE SERVICE. 


In the afternoon religious service was 
held in Christ Church Chapel, conducted 
by the Rev. J. Fiszr Jones, of Chelten- 
ham, and a sermon was preached by the 
Rev. J. Cotzins Overrs, of Bury, from 
the text Acts xxvi. 19, “I was not dis- 
obedient to the heavenly vision.” 

Tea followed in the Congregational 
Schoolroom, when the Rey. A. N. Buarcn- 
FrorD thanked the Congregationalists for 
their kindness in lending the room, and 
the Rev. F. Hirst replied. 


EVENING MEETING. 


In the evening a public meeting was 
held in Christ Church Chapel, and was well 
attended. The Rev. H. S. Sonny, the 
President, again took the chair, and in his 
opening address spoke of their traditional 
faith as Unitarians and Free Christians, 
and the stronger reasons of personal con- 
viction which held. many of them fast to 
their loyalty. In religion men were not 
willing to go back to the very beginning. 
They only went back as far as they were 
forved to go back on manifest errors and 
gross abuses. Speaking broadly, they 
might say the Church of England went 
back to the Prayer-book: they said ‘ We 
will translate the Latin into English, but 
we will be very careful to keep our Bishops 
and our system of Episcopalian Govern- 
ment.” The Puritans went beyond that, 
they went back to the Bible, and said 
there they were content to stop, never 
thinking to ask whether everything in the 
Bible was true or not. Going back to the 
Bible meant a great variety of interpreta- 
tion, such as they saw among the Presby- 
terians and the Independents. Their 
Unitarianism undoubtedly had sprung 
from a determination to go back to the 
facts, to go back beyond the Prayer-book, 
to go back beyond the Bible, to go back to 
the facts on which the Bible itself rested, 
to go back to the inspiration which God 
gave to every human heart and soul and 
to find in those ultimate facts of spiritual 
life and spiritual communion the basis of 
their faith. They believed there was still 


grand progress before them, but they had’ 


an absolutely firm faith in the foundation 
upon which they were building. 
The Rev. Jonny McDowst1 (of Bath) 


was the next speaker, his subject being — 


“A thought, a need, and a suggestion.” 
His thought was that the last century 
witnessed the secularisation of the world’s 
thought and life, and he believed that 
this century, which was still young, would 
see the spiritualisation of our thought 
and life. His second point was a need— 
and he held that “ togetherness ” was their 
great need. He pleaded for it in the con- 
gregation. 
their ministry or their congregations ? 
He pleaded for a simple fellowship, a 
simple brotherhood, a united love of the 
whole, covering the weakest and the 
poorest with its strength, its brotherhood, 
and its help. His suggestion was that 
their brethren of the larger towns and 
churches should send a deputation to their 
small and struggling churches and give 
them their counsel, their brotherhood, 
encouragement, and help. 

The Rev. W. Copeianp Bowre gave an 
address on ‘The Prospects of Liberal 
Christianity.” He said, looking at it 
from one side they might think the pros- 
pects of Liberal Christianity were not 
very bright, but that did not seem to him 
the true way to look at the 
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they were convinced in their minds and 
hearts that the great principles of Liberal 
Christianity were true and good and noble 
and helpful then it was their duty, even 
if there was only a handful of them, to 
stand by the true, the right, and the good, 
frankly and fearlessly, feeling confident 
that truth and right and good must pre- 
vail. We were living in times of grave 
doubt and perplexity and unrest in regard 
to all the great questions of religious 
thought and life, and the tokens of unrest 
were to be seen in all directions, inside 
and outside the churches. He did not 
believe it would be possible to find in the 
ranks of orthodoxy to-day a speaker who 
would get up in Exeter Hall and take out 
his watch and tell the people how many 
souls were going to hell-fire according to 
the number of ticks his watch gave. A 
speech like that, however, was made in 
Exeter Hall less than a quarter of a 
century ago. At the Church Congress 
they found a large number of men 
breaking away from the old ways of 
thinking. In the newspapers also—even 
the country newspapers, with few excep- 
tions — they saw a different way of 
treating religious questions, and maga- 
zines and books, even the popular 
novels, were teaching the principles of 
Liberal Christianity. There could be no 
greater mistake in the world than the idea 
that religion was founded by priests. It 
was the religious inspiration of man that 
brought priests into existence. Great 
liberal movements in religion did not go 
on by themselves, and unless there were 
earnest living men and women with stead- 
fast principles and determined effort these 
movements for the time might droop and 
fade and die, and it, therefore, behoved 
them to put all the life and zeal into the 
work they could command. 

The Rev. Jonn Birxs, F.G.S. (of 
Derby), followed with a thoughtful and 
interesting speech on “ Sympathy in our 
Church life and work.” He rejoiced that 
in that West of England they were not 
letting the little churches die out, but that 
they were doing their very best to keep the 
light burning in the various places, be- 
cause wherever these little Unitarian 
republics were found they would feed the 
fires of truth, uphold civil and religious 
liberty, and help to make life bright and 
healthy, and save it from corruption. He 
looked at the Sunday-school movement as 
a valuable help to the cause. 

The CuarrMAn expressed the thanks of 
the meeting to the Rev. J. C. Odgers, 
B.A., for his sermon that afternoon. 

The Rev. J. C. Operrs returned thanks. 
It was always a pleasure to him to come 
to his native West, a part of England 
which was dear to him owing to ancestral 
connections and especial family ties. In 
the West they had a harder battle to 
fight than they had in the North. They 
were more scattered, their bonds of con- 
nection were fewer than they were in the 
neighbourhood round Manchester. All 
the more honour, then, to those in the 
West of England who so well, from year’s 
end to year’s end, conszientiously did their 
duty in their several spheres. 

A hymn and the Benediction, pro- 
nounced by the Rey. A. N. Buarcurorp, 
brought the meeting to a close. 
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[Notices and Reports for this Department should 
be as brief as possible, and be sent in by Thursday 
Morning.) 
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APPEAL. 


Mr, Cosens Prior, of Langar House, Portsmouth, 
sends us the following appeal :—In connection with 
the High-street Chapel, we are carrying on a Boys’ 
Club, more especially for boys from the slums, to 
keep them at least one night from the dangers of 
street life. Needless to say, our work in this direc- 
tion is highly appreciated by the boys who resort 
to the club on Friday evenings, where they have 
games, drill, &c. May Iask your readers if they 
could help by gifts of money, games, books, or bound 
volumes of periodicals such as The Boys’ Own Paper 
or Chums, which would be so very useful and most 
welcome at the present time. I shall be glad to 
receive any donations, &c., for the purpose above 
stated. 


Aberdeen.—A series of eight special religious 
services, conducted by the Rev. Alexander Wetster, 
in the Union Hall on Sunday evening (assisted by 
a grant from the McQuaker Trustees), closed on 
May 5. The subjects treated were: ‘“ Theology in 
the Poets,” by the Rev. Stopford Brooke, illustra- 
tive of the modern standard of literary religious 
judgment ; ‘‘ Robert Elsmere,” illustrative of the 
spirit and tendency of the Higher Criticism ; 
“ Lohengrin,” illustrative of the true attitude of 
the soul towards the mystery of the Universe ; 
“Oliver Wendell Holmes,” type of the blithe 
believer in God ; ‘‘ Florence Nightingale,” exemplar 
of human’ sympathy ; ‘‘Charles Darwin,” pattern 
of intellectual devotion to truth ; ‘James Marti- 
neau,” type of the rational thinker and spiritual 
seer. "The Rey. Walter Walsh, Dundee, took one 
of the services, and spoke of “ The Catholic Church.” 
Though the spring evenings were not favourable to 
indoor meetings, the attendance was good, and 
increased as the services proceeded. The audiences 
included a number of persons who never enter the 
Unitarian Church, but have an unconfessed sym. 
pathy with liberal religion, ; 

Accrington.—The Sunday-school anniversary 
services were held on Sunday last, the Rev. 
Matthew R. Scott, of Cockey Moor, being the 
preacher. The afternoon service was specially 
arranged for the children, but proved helpful to 
many of riper years. The hymns were accompanied 
by a small orchestra, in addition to the organ, The 
services were bright, strenuous, and joyous, Old 
hymns were sung to familiar tunes. We were 
gladdened by the presence of a few friends from 
Padiham and Burnley. Mr. Scott’s sermons made 
a deep impression. 

Belfast Domestic Mission.—The closing 
meeting of the winter’s work was held a few nights 
ago; about sixty sat down to tea, after which 
through the kindness of the Misses Bruce, a 
number of plants were disposed of at a nominal 
price to provide prizes for the most successful 
growers during the coming summer. The Rev. G. 
J. Slipper addressed those present on the work of 
the Mission generally, and Miss J. Bruce, in some 
well-chosen words, imparted instructions as to the 
growing of the plants. The Rev. J. Pollard 
addressed the meeting, and was warmly received by 
his many old friends. 

Blackpool: South Shore.—The anniversary 
services were held last Sunday in the Masonic Hall, 
which was tastefully decorated with flowers. Mr. 
Charles Wright, of Manchester, preached morning 
and evening to good congregations, and special music 
was given under the direction of Mr. E. S. Hey- 
wood, Mr. John Cunliffe presiding at the organ. 
The collections amounted to £10 0s. 7d. Taking 
advantage of the Blackpool Tradesmen’s Holiday, 
the congregation had their annual trip on Tuesday, 
going on this occasion to Windermere, where a very 
pleasant day was spent. 

Chester.—The annual meeting of the congrega- 
tion was held in the schoolroom on Monday, May 6. 
The treasurer’s statement of accounts, showing a 
small balance in hand, was taken as read and 
passed, The minister, the Rev. H. E. Haycock, 
presented a report of the winter’s work, portions 
of which led to a useful and interesting discussion. 
The report pointed to signs of a healthy activity 
in the congregation, and an animating spirit 
favourable to steady progress and slowly-growing 
success ; it gave expression to the general feeling of 
satisfaction that by the united and continued effort 
of the congregation the adverse balance against the 
restoration fund had been reduced to the small 
amount of £20—an eminently satisfactory state of 
affairs when it was remembered that the expendi- 
ture had amounted to close upon £1,000. The bi- 


centenary celebration was an event that would be 
long remembered, and grateful reference was made 
to Sir John Brunner for his offer of memorial 
windows to Matthew Henry and Dr. Martineau. 
The work of-the Sunday-school and its connected 
institutions had been well maintained, and the 
Literary and Social Union had done useful work. 
In regard to the future, the congregation was 
reminded that the final decoration of the chapel 
remained to be done, and that Sir John Brunner’s 
generous gift of stained windows would necessitate 
the rebuilding of the organ, which at present 
covered one of the side lights. Then it was hoped 
that, at the beginning of the winter, they would 
inaugurate a Forward Movement with the object 
of bringing their religious position more promi- 
nently before the public ; and for all these things 
they would need money. They could not afford to 
stand still, and it was their duty to proclaim their 
Gospel as widely as possible, to try to clear away 
the misconceptions that hindered their progress, 
and to enlarge their religious brotherhood. On the 
motion of Mr. William Orrett, seconded by Mr. F, 
Garside, the report was accepted. 

Doyer.—On Sunday last, May 5, the 258th 
anniversary of the congregation and the 81st of the 
present building was held. Dr. Lawson Dodd 
conducted the services, and delivered two excellent 
discourses on “Our Indebtedness” and ‘‘ The 
Acceptable Time.” The congregations were larger 
than usual, and a collection was taken on behalf of 
the Provincial Assembly. 

Dudley (Resignation).—The Rev. A. H. Shelley 
has resigned the pulpit of the Old Meeting, and 
proposes to conclude his ministry at Dudley, 
which began in 1893, on or before March 25, 1902. 

Dukinfield.—The annual Sunday-school ser- 
mons were preached in the Old Chapel last Sunday 
(May 5), by the Rev. Frank K. Freeston, to large 
congregations. A band of children from the 
school, arranged on a platform erected round the 
pulpit, sang sweetly some beautiful hymns taught 
them by Mr. W. Wooley. Mr. Freeston’s three 
interesting discourses were on ‘“ Reverence,” 
“ Wishing,” and ‘‘Christian Chivalry.” The col- 
lections for the day amounted to £63—a small 
increase on last year. Several contributions have 
since been received from friends unable to be pre- 
sent. The services were much enjoyed by all who 
attended them, 

Glasgow : St. WVincent-street.—The May 
number of the Monthly Record contains the first 
part of an historical sketch of the congregation, 
which was founded in 1810, through the labours of 
Richard Wright, and in the following year obtained 
the services as minister of the Rev. James Yates. 
The present instalment of the sketch reaches the 
appointment of the Rev. H. W. Crosskey in 1852. 
The copy which has reached us has the date cor- 
rected to that year, but in the following line Taylor 
should also be corrected to Tayler. 

Heywood.—The Sunday-school sermons were 
preached on 5th inst. by the Rev. C. J. Street, 
M.A., LL.B., of Bolton. Special anthems and 
hymus were rendered by a largely augmented 
choir. There were large congregations at both the 
services, and the offertories for the day amounted 
to £57 10s. 

London: Essex Church.—To-morrow morning 
the Rey. Frank K, Freeston begins a short series of 
sermons on “ Human Documents,” comprising I,— 
* Channing’s Symphony.” IJ.—‘ Inter Amicos.” 
III. —“ Two Boston Preachers.” 

London: Peckham.—Under the direction of 
Mr. W. R. Marshall (Sunday-school secretary) and 
Mr. J. C. Griffin (acting superintendent) an enter- 
tainment was given on Saturday last in aid of the 
Avondale-road Sunday-school excursion fund. There 
was a good audience, thoroughly appreciative of 
the concert and dramatic performance presented, 
and the result was also, from a financial point of 
view, highly satisfactory, 

London: Stepney.—On Sunday afternoon, at 
the monthly conference in College Chapel, Mr. P. 
W. Ames presided over a largely attended meeting, 
when an animated discussion was maintained on 
“Brotherhood in Industry.” It was opened by 
Mr. J. R. Macdonald in a masterly address, in which 
he reviewed the progress of modern industry with 
its minute division of labour, and asserted that 
Brotherhood in Industry was an accomplished fact 
up toa certain point—namely, co-operation in pro- 
duction, which was the great problem of the nine- 
teenth century. The corresponding problem of 
the twentieth century is the proper use and dis- 
tribution of wealth. Real stability of any society 
cannot be secured by balancing conflicting interests, 
but by replacing them by a true sense of brother- 
hood, which alone can solve social problems, and 
help on the solid advance and progress of the 
people, On the motion of Miss Florence Hill, a 
hearty vote of thanks was accorded to Mr. Mac- 
donald for his address. In the evening Mr. Mac- 
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donald preached on “National Character and 
Ideals.” 

Manchester: Longsight.—The annual sermons 
were preached on Sunday last by the Rey. E. W. 
Lummis, M.A,, of Warrington. In the afternoon 
@ musical service was held, when choral selections 
were given by the choir, and solos rendered by two 
prominent Manchester vocalists—Miss Stuart Cum- 
mins and Mr. A. Wardley. At the evening service 
Dr. Garrett’s anthem, “Just Judge of Heaven,” was 
rendered by the choir, with Miss Bertha Guthrie 
as soloist. Mr, Lummis’s discourses were heartily 
appreciated, and it is satisfactory to report good 
attendances in the afternoon and evening particu- 
larly, and also an increase in the collections as com- 
pared with the past two years. 

Mossley.—T'he Sunday-school anniversary ser- 
vices were conducted on Sunday last, in the morn- 
ing and afternoon, by the Rev. George Fox (the 
first minister of the congregation), and in the even- 
ing by the Rey. A. C, Fox, B.A., of Glossop. The 


congregations were large, and the collections 
amounted to £57 23. 
North-East Lancashire Sunday School 


Union.—A conference of teachers was held at 
Colne on Saturday, May 4, when an admirable paper 
was read by Mr. J, T. Harrison, of Padiham, the 
subject being, “Some Qualifications of the Sunday- 
school Teacher of *T'o-day.” These he summed up 
as Faith, Earnestness, Prayerfulness, Tact, Punctu- 
ality, and Regularity. The discussion which followed 
was taken part in by the Reys. Arthur W. Fox, W. 
H. Burgess, J. H. Wicksteed, E. A. Voysey, and T. 
Leyland, Mr. Duerden, Miss Holt, and others. Mr. 
Harrison responded, and a vote of thanks to the 
Colne friends closed a pleasant meeting. 

Tamworth (Resignation).—The congregation 
has received, with great regret, the resignation of 
the Rev. J. Howard, after nearly fifteen years of 
united and acceptable service. He will terminate 
his ministry at the close of June. 

Tavistock.—The ancient custom of preaching a 
sermon at the Abbey Chapel on the first Wednes- 
day of May was duly observed. The text is the 
same every year, “ Remember now thy Creator in 
the days of thy youth.” 


THe May number of The Coming Day 
opens with Mr. Page Hopps’s Good Friday 
sermon, “Small Things and Great—and 
God,” preached at the annual meeting of 
the Manchester Sunday School Associa- 
tion, which we were privileged to publish 
at the time. Many of our friends, we feel 
sure, will be glad to have the sermon in 
the larger type and handier form of Mr. 
Hopps’s little magazine. 


We understand that the Rev. R. Balm- 
forth, minister of the Free Protestant 
Church, Capetown, is anxious to come 
home for a three months’ visit, and would 
be glad to arrange with a brother minister 
to take his place at Capetown for that 
period. Anyone who would consider such 
an exchange may apply for 
information to the’ Secretary of the B. 
and F.U.A. at Essex Hall. 


Ovr readers may remember that in 
February last we inserted a letter from 
the Rey. H. Enfield Dowson, B.A., Presi- 
dent of the Sunday School Association, 
asking for more cordial support for the 
Association’s Annual Publication, The 
Helper. We are glad to hear that the 
response has been most gratifying, and 
that not a single copy of The Helper for 
1901 now remains for sale. It might be 
mentioned that copies of the issues for 
1898, 1899, and 1900 remain, and that 
these volumes, although dated, are not 
out of date, and are as useful as Helpers 
now as they were when published. 


ABERYSTWYTH 


(‘* The Biarritz of Wales '’) 


Is highly recommended for invalids. It possesses the most 
equable temperature, its shore being swept by the Gulf 
Stream and the 8.W. breezes of the Atlantic. ‘the drain- 
age is perfect, and the town is supplied with the purest 
water Fens Plynlimmon, The late Sir James Clarke, M.P., 
says: ‘‘A fortnight in Aberystwyth is equivalent to a 
month’s residence in most watering places,' Guides on 
application to the Town Clerk, 
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SUNDAY, May 12, 


—— 


Our 


Qe It is requested that notice of anyalteration 
In the Calendar be sent to the Publisher not 
later than Thursday Afternoon. 


Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 
11 a.m. and 7 p.M., Rev. FREDERIC ALLEN, 
Collections for Provincial Assembly. 

Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra-road, 
11 aM., and 7 p.m., Rev. F. W. Stan ey. 

Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley-rd.,West 
Croydon,114.M.and7P.M., Rev.J. Pace Hopps. 

Deptford, Church-street, 6.30 P.M., Mr. G@. Warp. 
No Morning Service. 

Essex Church, The Mall, Notting-hill-gate, 11 a.m, 
and 7 P.M., Rev. Frank K, Frexston. — Collec- 
tions for London Domestic Mission. 

Forest-gate, corner of Dunbar-road, Upton-lane, 
11 a.m, and 6.30 p.m., Rev. H. W. Perris. 

Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham-place, 
11 a.m., Rev. R. H. U. Buioor, and 7 P.m., 
Rev, J. E. SrroncE. 

Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, Rev. Epcar 
Dapiyn, 11.15 a.m., “‘ Naaman,” and 7 P.M., 
“ Poetry in Common Lives.” 12.30, Children’s 
Class, Collections for Provincial Assembly. 

Highgate Hill, Unitarian Christian Church, 11 a.m, 
and 7 P.M., Rev. CHARLES PEACH, 

Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 a.m. 
and 7 p.M., Rev. G. Dawgs Hicks, M.A., Ph.D. 

Kentish Town, Clarence-road, N.W., 11 a.m. and 
7 P.M., Rev, ALEXANDER FaRQUHARSON. Morn- 
ing, “The Prose and Poetry of Religion.” 
Evening, ‘The Value of Life.” 

Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 a.m., Rev. J. E. Stronaz, 
and 7 p.m., Rev. R. H. U. Buoor, B.A. 

Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church High-street, 
11 a.m. and 7 P.m., Rev. W. CHYNOWETH Porx. 

Little Portland-street Chapel, 11.15 a.m, and 
and 7 p.M., Rev. H. S. Perris, M.A. 

Mansford-street Churchand Mission, BethnalGreen, 
11 a.m. and 7 P.m., Rev. W. G. Capman. 

Peckham, Avondale-road 11 a.m. and 6.80 P.M., 
Rev. G. Carrer. 

Plumstead, Common-road Unitarian Church,114.m, 
and 6.380 P.M., Rev, L. JENKINS JONES. 

Richmond, Free Church, Ormond-road, 11.15 a.m, 
and 7 P.M., Rev. S. FARRINGTON. 

Stepney-Green, College Chapel, 11 a.M.and 7 P.M., 
Mr. P. W. Ames. 

Stoke Newington, The Green, 11.15 a.m. and 7 P.M., 
Rev. W. Woopine, B.A. 

Stratford, West Ham-lane Unitarian Church, 114.m., 
Mr. W. J. Hawxrns, and 6.80 p.m., Mr. E. 
CaAPLETON. 

Wandsworth, Unitarian Christian Church, East-hill, 
ll a.m. and 7 p.m., Rev. W. G. Tarrant, B.A. 

Wood Green, Unity Hall, 11 a.m. and 7 p.m., Rev, 
Dr. MuMMERY. 


_———_ 


PROVINCIAL. 


Batu, Trim-street Chapel, 11 a.m. and 6.30 P.M., 
Rev. Joun McDoweEtu. 

BEDFORD, Library (side room), 11,15 a.m., Rev. 
Rowand HI. 

BiackrooL, Banks-street, North Shore, 10.45 a.m, 
and 6.30 p.m., Rev. Davip Davis. 

BuiaoxPoot, Unitarian Church, Masonic Hall, South 
Shore, 11 and 6.80. 

Bootie, Free Church Hall, Stanley-road, 11 a.m., 
Rev. J. Mortey Mints, and 6,30 p.m., Rey. 
H. W. Hawxgs, 

BovurnemovtTH, Unitarian Church, West-hill-road, 
11 a.m. and 7 P.m., Rev. C. C. Cox. 

Braprorp, Chapel-lane Chapel, 10.80 a.m, and 
6.30 p.m., Rev. E. Cerepia Jonzs, 

Briguton, Christ Church (Free Christian), New-rd., 
North-st.,11 and 7 P.m., Rev. H. M. Livens. 

Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 11 a.m. and 
7 P.M., Rev. G. STREET. 


CantERBuRy, Ancient Chapel, Blackfriars, 11 a.m., 


Mr, J. W. Brown. 

DraL and WALMER, Free Christian Church, High- 
st.,11 a.m.and 6.30 p.m., Rev. T, SHAKSPEARE, 

Dover, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 11 a.m, 
and 6.30P.M., Rev. S. Burrows, 

EASTBOURNE, Gildridge Hotel; 11 4.m,and 6.80 P.m., 
Rey. G. St. Crarr. 

GuiupFoRD, Ward-streetb Church, 11 a.M. and 
6.30 p.m., Rev. E. S. Lana Buoktanp. 

HorsHaM, Free Christian Church, Worthing-road, 
11 a.M.and 6.30 p.m., Rev. J, J. MARTEN, 

Lxeps, Mill Hill, 10.45 a,m, and 6,80 p.m, Rev. J. 
M, Luoyp THomas, , 


Liscarp, Memorial Church, Manor-road, 11 a.m. 
and 6,30 ».m., Rev. A. Ernest PARRY. 

LiveRPooL, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 a.™, 
and 6,80 p.m., Rev. W. J. Jupp. 

LiveRPool, Hope-street Church 11 a,M. and 6,30 
p.M., Rev. R. A. ARMSTRONG, B.A. 

LIvERPOOL, Ullet-road, Sefton Park 11 a.m. and 
6.30 p.m., Rev, Dr. Kugr. Evening, “ The 
Roman Catacombs: their History and their 
Lessons on Early Christian Art and Faith,” 

ManoHEstER, Strangeways, 10,80 a.M, and 6,30 
P.M., Rev. W. R. SHANKS. 

Newport, Isle of Wight, 114.mM.and 6.30 P.M., Rey. 
CLEMENT E. PIKE. : 

OxForD, Manchester College, 11.80 a.m.,’ Rev. 
W. E. Annis, M.A. 

PortsmouTH, General Baptist Chapel, St, Thomas- 
street, 6.45 p.m., Mr. THoMas BonpD, 

PortsmoutTH, High-street Chapel, 11 a.M and 
6.45 p.m., Mr, G@. CosENs PRIOR. 

RocHpa.z, Blackwater-street, 10.30 4.M., and 6.30 
P.M., Rey. T, P, SPEDDING. 

ScaRBorouGH, Westborough, 10,45 4.M, and 7 P.M., 
Rev. OrrwELt Binns. 

SipmoovTH, Old Meeting, High-street, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 P.M., Rev. W. AGAR. 

SEVENOAES, Bessell’s Green, The Old Meeting House, 
11 a.m., Rev. R. C. Denpy. Stables in the 
grounds, 

SourHEND, Unitarian Church Darnley-road, 11 a.m. 
(Children’s Service), and 6.30 P.M., Mr. DEAR. 

SovurHrort, Portland-street Church, 11 a.m, and 
6.30 P.m., Rev. W. C. Hatt, M.A. 

Torqvay, Unity Hall; Lower Union-street, 11 a.m. 
and 6.30 p.m., Rev. A. E. O’Connor. 

TuNBRIDGE WELLS, Mechanics’ Institute, Dudley- 
road, 11 a.m. and 6.30 P.M. ; 

York, St. Saviourgate Chapel, 11 a.m, and 6.30 
P.M, Rev. H. Rawiines, M.A, : 


a 


IRELAND. 


Dustin, Stephen’s Green West, 12 noon, and 7 P.M., 
Rev. G, Haminton Vance, B.A. 

WaRRENPOINT, co. Down, Unitarian Church, Dro- 
more-road, 12 Noon, Rev. W. E. Mettonx, The 
attendance of visitors cordially invited. 


a 


Care Town, Free Protestant (Unitarian) Church, 
Hout-street, 6.45 p.m., Rev. R. BALMFORTH, 

Sypyery, N.S.W., The Australian Church, I,0.0.F. 
Temple, 11 a.m, and 7 p.m., Rev. G. WALTERS. 


OUTH-PLACE ETHICAL SOCIETY, 

SOUTH-PLACE, FINSBURY.—May 12th, 

at 11,15 am, JOHN M. ROBERTSON, “The 
Nineteenth Century : Literary Criticism.” 


ULPIT SUPPLY.— The Rev. D. 
AMOS, 76, South-street, Greenwich, S.E. 


ULPIT SUPPLY. — The Rey. S. 
JENKINSON, Clevelands, Mount Pleasant- 
road, Tottenham, N. 


IN OBSE. disengaged, desires an en- 
gagement ; would act as NURSE-COM- 
PANION to lady or. gentleman, or take charge of 
invalid children, Particulars and testimonials upon 
application to “ Nurse,” THE InguirER Office, 
Essex-street, Strand. 


MARRIAGES, 


GasKELL—LakIn-SmitrH—On the Ist May, at St. 
George’s Church, Edgbaston, by the Rev. Canon 
Mansfield Owen, M.A., Frank Gaskell, youngest 
son of Holbrook Gaskell, Woolton Wood, Liver- 
pool, to Eva Lakin, only daughter of the late 
Henry Lakin-Smith and Mrs. Lakin-Smith, of 
Edgbaston, > ; 

RyLranD—Lummis—On the 7th May, at Warrington: 
by the Rev. E. W. Lummis, assisted by the 
Rev. J, C. Street, the Rev. Arthur Ryland, 
eldest son of William Henry Ryland, of Birm- 
ingham, to Gertrude, daughter of William 


Lummis. 
DEATHS, 


Extacort—On the 4th May, 1901, at 20, Mount 
Pleasant-road, Lewisham, Ellen Whipple, 
widow of the late James Ellacott, and sole 
surviving sister of the late Edward Davies, of 
Southside-street, Plymouth, in her 83rd year. 
Interred in Lewisham Ceme Service con- 
ducted by the Rev. I. E,M, Edwards, 


a 
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FEW young people received in 


A PLEASANT HOME near Victoria. Terms 
moderate.—Mrs, Robert TuRNER, 94, Grosvenor- 
road, 8.W. ; ; 


LACK POOL.—Atherton House, 28, 

Pleasant-street, North Shore. | Five minutes 

from Talbot-road Station ; one minute from sea. 
Piano.—Mrs, ALLDRED (late of Atherton). 


OARDING HOUSE.—THE FELL, 

TROUTBECK, WINDERMERE, is situated 

550 feet above sea level, and about 24 miles from 

the station at Windermere. Every home comfort, 
Moderate terms, 


OURNEMOUTH —Elvaston, West 
Clif, BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT. 
Unrivalled position on sea front, close to the High- 
cliffe Hotel. 50 rooms. Full-sized billiard table. 
Lovely grounds, with access to Cliff Promenade. 
Due south. Near Unitarian Church.—Mr, and 
Mrs. Pocock. 


OURNEMOUTH.—Most comfortable 
private BOARDING-HOUSE ; close to sea ; 
sheltered among the Pines ; south aspect. Billiard- 
room (full-sized table), Terms moderate.—Address 
Miss CHALDECOTT, Stirling House, Manor-road. 


OURNEMOUTH. — Board-residence. 

High position, facing South, with balcony 

and good garden. Suitable for Open-air Treatment. 

Close to sea, sheltered by pines, and adjoining the 

car-route to all parts.—D., Cliff House, 1, West- 
minster-road, Branksome Park. 


COLWYN BAY. — MORANNEDD 
BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT, MARINE 
ROAD; one minute from West Promenade and five 
from the beautiful Pwllycrochen Woods and from 
station, Morannedd is a most comfortable -and 
homelike house, standing in its own grounds, 
Liberal Table ; moderate tariff.—Proprietress, Miss 
WADSWORTH. 


T. LHEONARDS.—“ Crantock,’’ 59, 
Warrior-square. First-class BOARD and 
RESIDENCE, newly furnished and redecorated. 
Sea View, excellent cuisine, billiard room, sanitary 
certificate.—Mr. and Mrs. Sipnzy P. Porrsr. 


ELIXSTOWE.—Comfortable Apart- 

ments, well situated midway between station 

and beach in sunny Felixstowe, Reasonable terms. 

—Apply Mrs. H. Roxsinson, Kimberley House, 
Ranelagh-road, 


TYOME FOR HEALTH CULTURE, 
TE Firs, BRomyarD, HEREFORDSHIRE, 


This HOME provides a course of Systematic 
Daily Exercise, combined with regular outdoor life 
and occupation, for Ladies and Children who are 
not in normal health. The exercises are given in a 
Gymnasium fitted with Swedish apparatus, and 
consist of Ling’s Swedish Movements. Special 
Treatment is given for Spinal Curvature, Anzmia, 
Hysteria, Indigestion, Neuralgia, &c. 

. For further particulars, apply to the Principal, 
Miss Jussiz Baker (Trained by Mme, Bergman 
Osterberg),. 


RETTY and WELL-FURNISHED 
- COTTAGE to be LET for two or three 
months, rent £3 3s. per week. Good servant re- 
maining ; suitable to two ladies (no children). 
Small dining-room and greenhouse, small drawing- 
room, two bedrooms en swite, one separate, besides 
maid’s room. Near post, baths, railway, sea, and 
chapel.—Apply, Housrxzrrer, Elm Cottage, Sid- 
mouth, 8. Devon. 


THE “INQUIRER”? CALENDAR. 
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SUNDAY SERVICES are advertised at a charge 
of 10s. per year, prepaid, a space of two lines being 
given to each announcement; extra lines are 
charged 4d. each, Orders can be sent for a portion 

of the year, not less than thirteen weeks, at the 
same rate. Calendar Notices not prepaid £1 the 
year. Single Announcements 6d. per line. All 
information as to the change of preachers should 
reach the Office not later than Thursday, 


_. Essex Hall, Strand, W.C, 


Sebhools, ete. 


—o—- 


PABBACOMBE, TORQUAY.—HOME 

TUITION in FRENCH and GERMAN.— 
Rey. A. E. and Mrs, O’CONNOR would receive, for 
special instruction, two boys or girls as Boarders. 
Educated in Germany, he resided there long ; and 
in France. Mrs. O’Connor is a native of France. 
Reference—W. H. Herford, B.A., Paignton. 


EDGBASTON COLLEGE for GIRLS, 
Bristol Road, Edgbaston, Birmingham. 


3 —a 
\. Prinorpat—Miss BAILY, 
HEapMistrEss—Miss ELEANOR MOSS B.A.Hons, 
—O— 

A limited number of Boarders taken at residence 
of Principal. —- 

The College, which 8s opposite the residence, has 
accommodation for 120 Pupils. Lawn tennis, 
gymnasium, asphalte playground, Field. 

The Curriculum s based on the Cambridge 
Examination regulations, and Resident Pupils have 
the advantage of Public School life combined with 
home comforts. 

Application to Secretary, 


IGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
SOUTH MARINE TERRACE 
ABERYSTWITH. 


— Mrs. MARLES THOMAS. 


PRrinorPab 


Pupils most successfully prepared for Public 
Examinations. Scholarships have been obtained 
at the University Colleges. Special attention paid 
to the physical side of education. Gymnasium, 
Swedish drill. 


HINDHEAD. 


ISS MACRAE MOTR’S SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS, (Established 1893), 


PUPILS prepared for the Universities ; resident 
gymnast and French mistress ; healthy conditions 
of life ; hockey and tennis. 

Prospectus on application to Miss Maoraz Morr, 
Lingholt, Hindhead. 

Station, Haslemere, 

The SUMMER TERM begins on TUESDAY, 
May 7th. 


THE 
Py TPHeAD SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


(Founded by Miss J. F. GRUNER, May, 1897). 


BOARDERS are received by the Misses GRUNER at 
Moorcroft, Hindhead, Haslemere, from whom pros- 
pectuses and further information may be obtained, 
the School being carried on at the HJNDHEAD 
HALL as heretofore, 


The SUMMER TERM begins May 9th. 


19™= CENTURYBUILDINGSOCIETY 
ADELAIDE-PLACE, LONDON BRIDGE. 
i E.C. 
Interest on Loans reduced to Four-and-a-half 
per Cent, 
DIRECTORS, 
Chairman — Sir H. W. Lawrenor, Bart., 
Mincing-lane, E.C, 
Deputy-Chairman—Marx H. Jupexr, A.R.1.B,A., 
7, Pall-Mall, S.W. 
F. H. A, Harpcastxe, F.S.1., 5, Old Queen-st., S.W. 
Miss Orme, 118, Upper Tulse-hill, S.W. 
STEPHEN SEAWARD TAYLER, ‘‘ Fairholme,” 8, Mount 
Ephraim-road, Streatham-hill, S.W., and 
Mrs. Henry Rut 1, Randolph-garden N.W 


21 


PREFERENCE SHARIIS £10, Interest 44 per 
cent. DEPOSITS received at 3, 34, and 4 per cenb., 
withdrawable at short notice. 

LIBERAL | ADVANCES promptly made, 
Monthly repayment, including principal, premium, 
and interest for each £100 advanced—21 years, 
13s. 6d.; 18 years, 14s. 9d. ; 15 years, 16s, 1d. ; 
10 years, £1 1s. 8d, Survey Fee to £500, half-a- 
guinea, 

Special facilities given to persons desiring to pur- 
chase houses for their own occupation. Prospectus 


FREDERICK LONG, Manager, 


' free, 


DEYOTIONAL BOOKLETS 
By the REV, W. G. TARRANT, B.A. 


DAILY MEDITATIONS. 


(Fourth Edition Revised.) 


NIGHT UNTO NIGHT. 


Cloth, red edges, 6d. ; roan gilt, 1s, 
London: Pain Gruen, 5, Essex-st., Strand, W.C 


PROVINCIAL ASSEMBLY 


OF 
London and the South-Eastern Counties 
Ce 


ASSEMBLY SUNDAY, MAY 12rn. 


The Members and Friends of the Congregations 
forming the Provincial Assembly are asked to make 
a note of this date, when Collections on behalf of 
its Funds will be made in the Churches on its Roll. 

The date is subject to alteration when not suit- 
able to local arrangements. 


FREDERIC ALLEN, Hon. Sec. 


DOMESTIC MISSION 

SOCIETY. 

At the ANNUAL MEETING held on TUESDAY, 
May 7th, 1901, at Essex Church, Kensington, the 
Rey. P. H. Wicksteep, M.A., in the Chair, the 
following resolutions were passed :— 

1, Moved by the CHairman, and seconded by 
Mr. F. W. Lawrence, M.A. :— 

“That the Report of the Committee, and the 
Statement of Accounts, together with the Reports 
of the Missionaries, be received and adopted.” 

2. Moved by Prof. J. E, Opcrrs, M.A., and 
seconded by Mr. W. Wattacer Brucz, L.C.C.:— 

“That this Meeting desires to express its con- 
tinued confidence in the principles of the London 
Domestic Mission Society, and to record its appre- 
ciation of the work of the Missionaries and of their 
efforts to meet the religious, moral, and social needs 
of the districts in which they labour.” 

8. Moved by the Rev. F. K. Freuston, and 
seconded by Mr, W. A. SHARPE :— 

“That the best thanks of this Meeting be given 
to the Committee and Officers for their services 
during the past year, and that the following be 
elected for the year 1901-1902 :—Treasurer, Mr. 
Philip Roscoe ; Committee, Mr. P. M. Martineau 
(Chairman), Mr. John Brabner, Mr. Howard C. 
Clarke, Rev. E. M. Daplyn, Mrs, Enfield, Mrs. 
Evelegh, Rev. F. H. Jones, B.A., Miss E. M. 
Lawrence, Mr. Oswald Nettlefold,, Mr. F. S. 
Schwann, and Miss A. Sharpe. Auditors, Mr. E. 
Capleton and Mr. A. A. Tayler. Hon. Secretary, 
Dr. G. Dawes Hicks,” 

4, Moved by the Rev. V. D. Davis, B.A., and 
seconded by Mr. Howarp C. CLARKE :— 

**That the best thanks of this Meeting be given 
to the Rev. P. H. Wicksteed, M.A., for his valuable 
services in the Chair, and to the congregation at 
Essex Church for the use of their schoolroom.” 

@. DAWES HICKS, Hon. Sec. 

32, Northolme-road, Highbury, N. 


PA ORPON 


ESTABLISHED 18651. 
Southampton Bldngs., Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 
} CURRENT ACCOUNTS 
© f on the minimum monthly balances, ° 
° when not drawn below £100, | 
ys DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS ys 
A 1 /, en Deposits, repayable on desman. D 1 /, 
2/o 2fo 
STOCKS AND SHARES 
Stocks and Shares purchased and sold for customers. 
The BIRKBEOK ALMANAOK, with full particulars, 


ere FRANCIS RAVENSOROFT, Manager 


Telephone No. & Holborn. 
Telegruphis Adémas: “ BIRKBROK, LONTON.” 


FREDK. LONG & SON, 
AUCTIONEERS SURVEYORS, HOUSE & LAND AGENTS 
4%, Adelaide Place, London Bridge, E.C. 


Rents Collected, and the entire management of 
Property in any part of London or Suburbs under- 
taken, Valuations for Probate, &c, 
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The New Century Unitarian Meetings. 


LONDON, MAY 25th to Sist, 1901. 


The Chief Railway Companies will issue Return Tickets to all persons attending the Unitarian Meetings in London for a 
fare and a quarter, available any day from May 24th to 31st, to return any day up to and including June Ist. Send to 
Essex Hall for a certificate. 

Tickets for the Sunday School Association Breakfast at Holborn (price 2s. 6d.), and the British and Foreign Unitarian 
Association Conversazione at Piccadilly (price 1s.), should be ordered without delay; the price will be increased later. 

Reserved Seat Tickets for the Service at St. James’s Hall and the Public Meeting at Westminster Town Hall, also 
Invitations to Receptions will be forwarded about the middle of May to Ministers and Delegates. Subscribers to the British 
and Foreign Unitarian Association and the Sunday School Association, and others in the order of application, will also receive 
Tickets and Invitations. 

A very hearty invitation is extended to every Congregation, Sunday School, and Choir in the United Kingdom, to be 
represented at these great and interesting gatherings. 

Hotels and Lodgings should be secured as soon as possible. Every possible help will be rendered by the Committee at 


_ Essex Hall, but it is very important that early application should be made. 


Proceedings. 


ERMONDSEY FORT - ROAD 
CHURCH. 

At the Next Meeting of the Trustees of the 
above, the following will be Moved :— 

“That in the absence of any funds the Ber- 
mondsey Church, Fort-road, be forthwith closed 
and sold.” GEORGE CALLOW, 

Secretary to the Trustees, 

Fern Villa, Morley-road, Lewisham. 


OCIAL PURITY ALLIANCE; 
founded in 1873, to uphold one equal standard 
of Purity alike for Men and Women. For par- 
ticulars and literature apply to Mr. E. Hammonp, 
Secretary, 18, Tothill-street, S.W., on Monday and 
Wednesday Mornings, or to Mrs. Hammond on 
Friday Mornings. 
Funds are greatly needed to extend this im- 
portant work and to reprint valuable papers. 
Contributions will be acknowledged by the Secre- 
tary, or by Mr. W. T. MatiEson, Hon. Treasurer, 


therefore 


BEST. 
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‘Capsury’s 


Acre, W.C., 


PUACKLEY UNITARIAN CHAPEL. | 


The ANNUAL SERMONS will be Preached on 
SUNDAY, May 12th, 1901, by the Rev. B. C. 
ConstaBLk, of Stockport, Morning at 11, Evening 
at 6.30. 

In the Afternoon, at 2,45, the Cantata, entitled 
Ship of Infe, will be rendered by the Choir and 
friends. 


IRKDALE, SOUTHPORT. — Fur- 
nished HOUSE TO LET, July, August, 
September ; 4 sitting, 8 bedrooms, large garden, 
tennis lawn; near the sea. Terms moderate, 
especially to small family without children. Two 
servants will remain if desired.—Address, T., 27, 
Westcliffe-road, Birkdale, Southport. 


Youn G MAN, well educated, age 31, 

seeks situation as GARDENER (head work- 
ing) to lady or gentleman.— ALAN HispERtT, Sunny 
Mead, Wilmslow, Cheshire. 


“The standard of highest purity. 
~~ FHE LANCET. © 


Capsury's Cocoa contains no addea starch, alkalies, or — 


Write to Essex Hall for a Programme of the 


W. COPELAND BOWIE, Secretary. 


LASGOW INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION, 1901. 


OPEN MAY TILL NOVEMBER. . 


GLASGOW UNITARIAN CHURCH, 
ST. VINCENT-STREET. 

Minister—Rev, James Forrest, M.A. Hours of 
Sunday Services—Morning at 11; Evening at 6,30 
(first Sunday of Month). 

Unitarian friends visiting the Exhibition will be 
heartily welcomed to the Church services, and will 
be supplied with such information and guidance as 
may increase the pleasure and comfort of their stay 
in the City. W. G. COLLINS, Hon. Sec., 

85, Douglas-street, Glasgow. 


[AY wishes partial BOARD in Unit- 

arian family, who will chaperon her to the 
Whitsun Meetings in Essex Hall,—Write, INQuirER 
Office, 3, Essex-street, W.C. 


colouring matter—which are often used to disguise poor and inferior cocoas, 
It is entirely free from all foreign substances, such as Kola, Malt, Hops, et¢ 


Fan ota re one 


Cocoa is highly nourishing and easily digested 


tepairing waste and preserving health. It can be ‘taken with the greatest 
benefit at all times and seasons—in Childhood, in Youth, or in Old Age. | 


+ The)Lancet (August Mth, 1900) says: * 
‘Whatever definition may be adopted as fo 
“what is pure cocoa, CADBURY's Cocoa 
“will be certain to be placed well within 
“ tha mark.” 


_ GADBURY’s Cocoa is a Perfect Food. |'3 
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Ovr readers have only to consult the 
time table which we have had prepared in 
order to discover what a rich and unique 
treat is in store for all who are able 
to visit London in Whit-week. Never 
before in this country has such a series of 
meetings been organised, and we are de- 
lighted to learn that the attendance 
promises to exceed all expectations of the 
Committee. Quite large parties of friends 
are coming from cities so far removed as 
Neweastle-on-Tyne and Swansea, while the 
contingent from Ireland will be both large 
and representative. Tickets and invita- 
tions have now been forwarded to all 
ministers and delegates who have intimated 
their intention of being present. The 
correspondence and work have kept the 
secretary and his assistants exceedingly 
busy, and we hope they will be spared the 
arrival of a shoal of letters at the last 
moment from people who might write at 
once while there is still time to attend to 
their wishes. 


Tur Duke of Cornwall and York opened 
the first Parliament of united Australia in 
the great Exhibition Building at Mel- 
bourne on Thursday, May 9. Some old 
ceremonial was observed, after the manner 
of the British Parliament, even “ Black 
Rod” appearing in the Antipodes, but the 
greater part of the observance belonged to 
the new order, as when after prayers had 
been read by the Governor, the whole 
audience, estimated at from twelve to 
fifteen thousand, joimed with the Senate 


and House of Representatives in singing 
the Hundredth Psalm. . Having declared 
the Parliament open, the Duke read the 
following message from his father, the 
King :-— 

My thoughts are with you on this auspi- 
cious occasion. I wish the Commonwealth 
of Australia every happiness and prosperity. 
That must be the heartfelt wish of Eng- 
lish-speaking people throughout the world, 

Tue Dean of Christ Church has been 
appointed Bishop of Oxford, in succession 
to the late Dr. Stubbs. The Very Rev. 
Francis Paget, D.D., who is fifty years of 
age, has been Dean since 1892. A son of 
the late Sir James Paget, he was a student 
of Christ Church, and in 1885 was ap- 
pointed Regius Professor of Pastoral 
Theology. He contributed the Essay on 
Sacraments to “ Lux Mundi.” 


Tne annual meeting of the National 
Antivivisection Society was held in St. 
James’s Hall on Thursday evening, May 9, 
when the great hall was well filled with 
an earnest and enthusiastic audience. 
The late Lord Shaftesbury was the first 
president of the Society, and for some 
years the Council did not feel that they 
could appoint any successor to him; but 
Lord Llangattock has now accepted the 
office, and presided over last week’s meet- 
ing. Over the platform the well-known 
lines from Titus Andronicus were dis- 
played as a motto :— 

Wouldst thou draw near the nature of the 

gods ? 

Draw near them then in being merciful : 
Sweet mercy is nobility’s true badge. 

The chief speakers, in addition to the 
Chairman, were the Hon. Stephen Cole- 
ridge and Archdeacon Wilberforce, and 
the resolution of the evening, “ That the 
torture of animals for scientific purposes 
is morally wrong, and should be totally 
abolished by law,’ was unanimously 
passed. The moral argument against 
vivisection was strongly brought out in 
all the speeches, that it is better for us 
who have other resources of the inward 
life, to bear our pains until they can be 
relieved by legitimate means, than that in 
the hope of relief we should allow the 
torture of animals, who have no such 
refuge from pain as is given to man. 

THE meeting was well reported in the 
Daily News, the Daily Chronicle, and other 
papers, while by other leading Dailies it 
was ignored. The following is the greater 
part of a short leading article on the 
subject in the Daily News :— 

The great meeting of the National Anti- 
Vivisection Society in St. James’s Hall, 
last night, shows the strength and volume 
of the feeling that exists in this country 
against the vivisection of animals for the 


object of medical study and discovery. It is 
a cheap and easy matter to sneer at these 
people in this day of science triumphant. 
But no thoughtful or humane man, whatever 
his views on the necessities of science, can 
fail to feel the tremendous seriousness of 


-the issue put before humanity. Human 


beings are in a position of high moral 
responsibility towards those whom they 
call the animals, and it is by no means 
clear that any medical gain to humanity 
really justifies the infliction of certain 
nameless tortures on animals. Great 
moralists, like Ruskin, have certainly held 
this view most strongly, and it was as a pro- 
test against the introduction of vivisection 
into Oxford that John Ruskin resigned from 
his Professorship in 1884. Huxley held the 
contrary view with equal strength, but he 
was primarily a physiologist, and he would 
have been left far behind by the claims of 
modern vivisectionists. The whole 
subject is surrounded with a gigantic moral 
doubt. That doubt rests quite apart from 
the question of scientific utility into which 
the medical advocates of the practice 
naturally strive to draw us. For it is deep 
question—how far, for human profit, are we 
justified in torturing animals? Depend 
upon it, this question is not far removed 
from the problem how far we may torture 
human beings. It is an ominous sign that 
some of the boldest vivisectors abroad 
advocate both practices. 


Tue petition promoted by the British 
Union for the Abolition of Vivisection 
against the breach of trust involved in the 
use of the Brown Institution in South 
Lambeth, for purposes of vivisection, has 
already received over 20,000 signatures of 
people , in all parts of the country. We 
understand that signatures can be received. 
up to the 23rd inst., when a public meet- 
ing is to be held in ‘St. James’s Hall, after 
which the petition is to be presented to the 
Home Secretary, 


Tue tenth annual “At Home” at 
Winifred House, held last Saturday after- 
noon, gave a welcome opportunity to 
friends old and new of realising the happy 
spirit which pervades this Convalescent 
Nursing Home for Invalid Children (Mrs. 
Hampson’s Memorial Home), and the 
admirable work which is being done. 
The Home, in Wray-crescent, Tollington- 
park, though surrounded by streets, is 
pleasantly situated, and has so much 
garden as to give the impression of a 
healthy openness, of which the children 
in fine weather have the full benefit. 
There are nineteen beds, which are at 
present all full, ten downstairs for the 
little ones who cannot walk, and nine 
upstairs. Many of our children wil .be 
specially interested to hear that during 
the past ten'years their contributions for 
the support of the Young Days Cot, which 
is one of those downstairs, have amounted 
to £269. The annual meeting of the 
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Home is to be held on Monday afternoon, 
June 17, when the chair will be taken by 
Colonel Montefiore, who is the medical 
secretary of the Charity Organisation 
Society. 'The meeting will, no doubt, be 
held, as usual, at Dr. Williams’s Library, 
Gordon-square. 


THE NEW CENTURY MEETINGS. 


RR ee 


For the convenience of our readers we 
give below a time-table of the National 
and International meetings during Whit- 
week :— 

SATURDAY, May 25. 
3. 0 p.m. Hospitality and Excursions 
Committee. 
Afternoon Tea at Essex Hall: 
Hostess, Miss M. Pritchard. 


4, 0 Pm. 


SUNDAY, May 26. 


Service, Little Portland-street 
Chapel: Preacher, Rey. C. W. 
Wendte. Richmond: Rev. S. 
M. Crothers, D.D. 

Service for Elder Scholars, 
Essex Hall: Preacher, Rev. J. 
Page Hopps. 

Afternoon Tea for Teachers: 
Hostess, Miss M. Tayler. 
Service for ‘Teachers (and 
Workers, little Portland- 
street Chapel: Preacher, Rev. 
A. N. Blatchford. 


MONDAY, May 27. 


Conducted Parties and Excur- 
sions: Hon. Sec, Mr. Ion 
Pritchard. | 

. Afternoon Tea at Essex Hall: 
Hostess, Mrs. J.:Bredall. 
Annual Meeting, Temperance 
Association: Chairman, Rev. 
P. H. Wicksteed. 


TUESDAY, May 28. 


9. O a.m. Sunday - school Breakfast, 
King’s Hall, Holborn. 
Business Meeting, 
school Association. 
Addresses on ‘“ Retrospect” 
and “Outlook,” by Rev. H. 
Enfield Dowson, Rey. C. J. 
Street, and Miss Marian Prit- 
chard. 

Annual Meeting, Postal Mis- 
sion: President, Miss Tagart. 
Conducted Parties to Dr. Wil- 
liams’s Library, &c., HExecur- 
sions to Richmond Park, Ham 
House, Kew, &e. 

Meeting to consider Scheme for 
the Superannuation of Min- 
isters. 

Afternoon Tea at Essex Hall: 
Hostesses, Misses Kearne. 

. Communion Service, little 
Portland-street Chapel: Min- 
ister, Rey. Charles Hargrove. 
Religious Service, St. James’s 
Hall: Preacher, Rev. Stop- 
ford A. Brooke. 


WEDNESDAY, May 29. 


9.30 a.m. Devotional Service, Essex Hall: 
Minister, Rev. E. W. Lummis. 
10 0 aor, Annual Meeting B. and F.U.A. 
President, Sir John yt. 

Brunner., Bart., M.P. 


71.15 a.m. 


3.30 P.M. 


5. 0 p.m. 


7. OPM. 


10. 0 a.m, 


4, 0 p.m 
7. O P.M. 


10. 0 a.m. Sunday- 


11.50 a.m. 


2.30 P.M, 


3.30 P.M. 


4A. 0 P.M. 
6.45 Pow 


8..0 p.m, 
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1.30 p.m. Luncheon, Holborn Restaurant, 
Officers. of District Associa- 
tions and B, and F.U.A. Com- 


mittee. 

2.30 p.m. Conducted Parties and Excur- 
sions. 

4, 0 p.m. Afternoon Tea at Hssex Hall: 


Hostess, Miss L. Martineau. 

8. 0 p.m. Conversazione, Royal Institute 
of Painters in Water Colours, 
Piccadilly. 


THURSDAY, May 30. 


9.30 a.m. Devotional Service, Essex Hall: 
Minister, Rev. F. K. Freeston. 
International Council: Address 
by Rey. J. Estlin Carpenter. 
Welcome to Foreign Dele- 
gates: Presented by Rev. 
James Harwood. 

“The Sympathy of Religions”’: 
Rev. S. M. Crothers, D.D. 
(Cambridge, U.S.A.) 
“Religion and Empire”: 
Graham Wallas, Esq., M.A. 
(London), 

Adjournment for Luncheon. 
Brief Report by the Secretary : 
Rey. C. W. Wendté (Boston, 
U.S.A.) 

“The Contribution of France 
to Religious Progress”: Rey. 
Ernest Fontanes (Paris). 

“The Strugglewith Catholicism 
in Belgium”: Rev, James 
Hocart (Brussels). 

“The Liberal Mennonites of 
Holland”: Rev. F. C. Fleis- 
cher (Broek op Langendijk). 

“The Thoughts and Ex- 

' periences of a Liberal Religious 
Thinker and Worker in 
Russia ” : Mr. Valdimir 
Tchertkoff (Tolstoy’s friend). 
“Our People and the Revela- 
lation of her Soul in Felk-lore 
and Poetry”: Rev. Nicholas 
Jozau (Budapest). 


10. 0 a.m. 
10.45 a.m. 


12. 0. 


12.30. p.m. 


\ 0 P.M. 


2.15 p.m. 
2.30 P.M. 
3. O P.M. 
3.20 P.M. 


3.40. P.M. 


4, O P.M. 


Meetings of Other Societies. 


1.15 p.m. Luncheon to Delegates of Dis- 
trict and Local Sunday-school 
Societies: President, Rev. 
H. E. Dowson, B.A. 
Inaugural Meeting, National 
Conference Guilds’ Union: 
Secretary, Rev. John Ellis 
(Sheffield). 


2.30 P.M. 


4.15 P.M. 
ters: Paper by the Rev. C. W. 
Wendté, “ Art in the Service 
of Religion,” 
5. O P.M. 
8. 0 p.m. Public Meeting, Westminster 
Town Hall: Speakers, Dr, 
Drummond, Prof, Reville, Dr. 
Crothers, Rey. Joseph Wood, 
Rev. C. W. Wendté, and Rev. 
W. Copeland Bowie. 


FRIDAY, May 34. 


9.30 a.m. 
Minister, Rev. L. P. Jacks, 
M.A. 
“ Religious Thought in Eng- 
land at the Close of the Nine- 
teenth Century”: Rev. R. A. 
Armstrong, B.A. 
“ Liberal Religious Thought 
within the Dutch Reformed 
Church”: Prof. B. D, Eerd- 
mans, D,D. (Leiden). 


10. 0 a.m. 


10.30 a.m. 


Conference of Unitarian Minis- 


Afternoon Tea at Essex Hall : | 
Hostess, Miss C. A. Lawrence. | 


Devotional Service, Essex Hall = 


May 18, 1901. 


“ Switzerland Three Centuries 
after Calvin”: Prof. Edouard 
Montet, D.D. (Geneva). 

“The Preservation of the 
Christian Ideal amid Changing 
Forms of Thought”: Mrs. 
Humphry Ward. 

“The Social Activities of the 
Age and their Religious Signifi- 
cance’: Prof. Otto Pfleiderer, 
“D.D. (Berlin). 

“ Wordsworth’s Ideals and the 
Nineteenth Century”: Rev. P. 
H. Wicksteed, M. 

. Adjournment for Luncheon. 

mM. “The Liberal Movement in 
Religion in Italy”: Rey. Tony 
Andre (Florence). 

“The Liberal Movement in 
Denmark”: Miss Westenholz 
(Copenhagen). 

“The Free Religious’ Com- 
munities of Germany”: Dr. 
C. Schieler (Koenigsberg). 


11. 0 a.m. 


11.30. a.m. 


12.30 p.m. 


2.20 P.M. 


2.40 P.M. 


3. 0 P.M. “Church, and State in Ame- 
rica”: Rey. C. Ww. Wendté 
(Boston, U.8,A4 

3.30 p.m. Adjournment. Reception at the 


Mansion House, 4 to 6; at 18, 
Carlton House-toreane 9 to 


11.30 p.m.; and at 9, Hnnis- 
more-gardens, S.W., 9 to 
11.30 p.m. 


Papers are also promised by Prof. 
Bonet-Maury, D.D. (Paris) ; Mr. Kristofer 
Janson Cone “ Liberal Religion in 
Scandinavia” ; by Prof. G. Boros, D.D. 
(Kolozsvar), “ Presentday Religious Prob- 
lems in Hungary”’; by Pundit Sastri (Cal- 
cutta), ‘‘ Theism in ’ India ” ; Prof. J. Saji, 
and Mr. Zennosuke Toyosaki (Tokio), 
“ The progress of Religious Liberalism in 
Japan.” 


The Meetings are open to the public ; but 
in the event of Essex Hall being crowded, 
preference will be given to those holding 
Delegates’ Cards. Receptions by personal 
imovitation only. 


Tue May New Kingdom is a double 
number, devoted to the interest of the 
International meetings in Whit-week. 
There is a special pictorial supplement, 
and the number contains altogether thirty- 
eight portraits, large and small, of some of 
those who are to take part in the meetings. 
Of the greater number of these, bio- 
graphical notes are added. The portraits 
of some of our foreign visitors are 
naturally of special interest. 


We are glad to see a note in the Indian 
Messenger of April 21 as to the health of 
the Rev. 8. Fletcher Williams, to the 
effect that he was making good progress, 
and hoped to derive the full benefit from 
his homeward voyage, on which he was. to 
start on April 30. At a meeting of the 


‘Executive Committee of the Caleutta 


University Institute, on April 8, the Rev. 
Dr. Macdonald in the chair, the following 
resolution was moved by Professor J. N. 
Das Gupta, B.A. (Oxon), and adopted 
unanimously :— “The Executive Com- 
mittee of the Calcutta University Institute 
have heard with much regret of Mr. 
Fletcher Williams’ serious illness. They 


wish to express to him their grateful 
sense of the value of the help he has 
given at many times and in vario mays 
to the work of the Institute.” ae 


Je his Ci 


: May 18, 1901. 
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CHRISTIANITY, THE RELIGION OF 
THE INCARNATION. 
. II.—Cnriricat. 

In the earlier part of this paper an 
attempt has been made to show why the 
doctrine of the Incarnation should be 
regarded as the central one of Christianity, 
and in what sense that doctrine was to be 
understood ; it remains in the following 


lines to adduce some additional considera- 


tions, and to meet certain objections both 
to the doctrine itself and to the particular 


term by which it has been designated. 


To begin with the less important point. 
In one sense, names matter so little 


as to be indifferent, or nearly so, per se. 
What the discoverer of a new island, or a 
new planetoid, or a new chemical element, 
chooses to call his discovery, is a matter 
for his individual fancy to settle ; he may, 
if he pleases, bestow his own name upon 


it, and nobody will object. But in another 


sense names matter a great deal—namely, 
when they have been habitually associated 
with certain things or ideas, when a whole 
mass of associations clusters round them ; 


‘they then cease to be indifferent, and may 
‘neither be employed nor rejected without 


careful consideration. 

If, then, it could be proved that in the 
present instance a totally fresh doctrinal 
departure had been made, one that could 
not be regarded as a legitimate develop- 
ment from the accepted doctrine of 
Christendom, it would be manifestly in- 
expedient to suggest a non-existent con- 
nection between the one and the other by 
the use of one and the same for both. To 
speak of God, ¢.g., as “incarnate ”’ in the 
‘whole Universe, inanimate and animate 


alike, seems defensible only by an appeal 


to poetic licence. But in the case before 
us no absolutely fresh departure has been 
taken ; the same doctrine of the Incarna- 
tion has actually been taught in the 
Church, centuries ago, by some who are 


regarded as masters of religious thought— 


Eckhart, Tauler, and the glorious author 


- of the Theologia Germanica, a work of 


which so orthodox a man as Luther said 


that he owed to it more than to any 


‘sense, by acknowledged and 


other book, saving the Bible and St. 
Augustine ; moreover, the same term has 
-been used, in the same broad and spiritual 
revered 
teachers in our own communion. Whether 
it is admissible for an ordained member of 
‘an orthodox Church in the present day to 
give this or any other private interpreta- 


‘tion to a doctrine the purport of which the 


formularies of that Church define in a 


certain way, is a question of interest to 


those whom it may concern; it does not 
concern those who have subscribed to no 
formularies, and who consider it the 
special prerogative of the liberal faith to 
disentangle what is true from what seems 
otherwise in the current creed, to sift the 
permanent from the temporary, to retain 
the kernel while rejecting the husk. We 
claim that the meaning in which we have 
used the term “Incarnation” is its 
essential meaning—namely, that the 
Divine Spirit which in varying degrees 
‘dwells in all God’s children, dwelt in a 
supreme degree in Jesus Christ, who is 
‘therefore its chiefest revealer. 


The word, then, while it is of ooiree 


not indispensable, or a shibboleth, is one 
which we are not disposed to surrender ; 
and our disinclination to part with it is 


increased by the observation that a 


- simultaneous movement is in progress in 
Tae ayy y ‘ 
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many quarters, towards the very theory of 
the Incarnation which we are advocating. 


} The term links us in a legitimate way with 


historical Christianity ; it has the sanc- 
tion of our own great teachers; and to 
repudiate it just as there seems a prospect 
of a reasonable and spiritual interpreta- 
tion of it gaining ground in other 
Churches, likely to afford a common cen- 
tral idea, a bond of union, for Catholic 
and Protestant, Trinitarian and Unit- 
arian alike, would be a disastrous mistake 
of the first magnitude. 

What we need to be on our guard 
against—and not in this connection 
alone—is the temper which loves to 
emphasise differences, and would, for 
sheer delight in doing so, widen the gulf 
between ourselves and the rest of 
Christendom. To complain, in the present 
case, of the changing meaning in which 
terms are employed, is sheer literalism, 
and should be impossible to a student 
either of history or of evolution; such 
changes are inevitable, and the very word 
“God,” used by all men in all ages, has 
probably in no two ages—possibly to no 
two men—covered and conveyed quite 
identical meanings. 

But there is a special reason—the 
legitimacy of the term being now assumed. 
— why we as a body should lay renewed 
and redoubled stress upon the doctrine of 
the Incarnation. The reason itself is 
patent, but to state it is by no means easy 
without unintentionally wounding some 
sensibilities, however one may strive to 
avoid doing this ; nevertheless, it is time 
that the facts of the case, or what appear 
to be the facts, should be plainly set 
forth. 

The position is briefly this, that with our 
changed conceptions of the Universe and 
of natural law our conceptions of God 
have been changing, and the naive deism 
which consciously or unconsciously looked 
upon Him as a magnified Man is to us 
possible no longer. We feel with painful 
acuteness our inability to conceive of Him, 
and--ina less acute manner—the danger we 
are in of letting His reality slip away from 
our grasp; His unknowableness comes 
home to us with a novel force, and the 
result is bewilderment and spiritual dearth. 
The old arguments from design in Nature 
and so forth, which once were satisfy- 
ing to the intellect at least, are so 
no more to the same extent; and with 
every wish that it were otherwise, it 
is impossible not to feel that in the case 
of many the former certainties have faded, 
or are in process of fading, the door being 
opened wide to agnosticism, ethical culture, 
and such like substitutes for religion. 
Without saying that our body of churches 
suffers more from this tendency of the times 
than others, it is not difficult to see why 
we should be specially open to its effects. 
We have no external authority to invoke ; 
the mere cireumstance that such and such 
a belief is taught by Scripture or enjoined 
by a church, impresses us little; what we 
areto believe, our conscience must approve, 
our reason acquiesce in. For this cause 
alone, those intellectual currents which 
have caused so much perplexity in other 
quarters of the religious world, were cer- 
tainly not likely to leave ours untouched. 

Let it, however, be admitted that all the 
questionings of our day can be satisfactorily 
answered by a true philosophy,—yet there 


is still all the difference between a philo- 


sophy and a religion; and the former cannot 
take the place of the latter. 


tual creed,*however faultlessly argued, is 
bound to lack vitality and motive power, 
for it makes religion “the acceptance of 
a proposition that is proved, insted of the 
consciousness of living relations to a 
living God personally recognised.”— 
(Thom.) But without pursuing this 
line of thought, we come back to the 
fact that men are conscious to-day of 
greater difficulties inthe way of ‘“ natural 
religion” than at one time; they “ know 
that they cannot know” immediately, by 
the exercise of their faculties, an Infinite, 
Timeless, Unconditioned, Omnipotent, 
Omniscient, Omnipresent Being. 

Now we are, as a religious communion, 
in this peculiar position—speaking of a 
very generally prevailing temper—that we 
have undertaken to show the possibility of 
such immediate, soul-satisfying knowledge 
of God as our faculties render impossible. 
We have in large numbers rejected the idea 
of a mediation of such knowledge, from a 
notion that to accept it would be somehow 
derogatory to our faculties. In other 
words, we have vastly over-estimated our 
powers; and by an irony of fate we have 
been encouraged in this over-estimate by 
some exceptional and prophetic souls 
among us who, haying a clearer and less 
intermittent vision of God than the over- 
whelming majority of their fellow-men, 
generously credited the latter with their 
own capacities. But the average mortal 
is neither a Wordsworth nor an Isaiah, 
and neithér in the domain of Nature nor 
in that of aspiration is He whom the 
heaven of heavens cannot contain, fully 
enough revealed to him. And thus it is 
to be feared that our claim—which the 
rest of Christendom has never credited— 
as to our ability to gain perfect access to 
God directly and immediately, has been 
in too many cases, not to say in all but 
exceptional cases, considerably in excess 
of the facts. We have proclaimed our- 
selves capable of breathing the highly- 
rarefied air of a highly-abstract theism— 
but the world professes to discover in us 
symptoms of spiritual dyspneea ; we have 
vaunted the sustaining qualities of the 
religious food on which we found it 
possible to subsist and flourish—only to 
have it hinted that our state exhibits the 
marks of spiritual inanition. 

We have, in short—or many amongst 
us have—attempted an impossibility, and 
there is no dishonour in owning it; above 
all, there is no dishonour in reconsider- 
ing our position and trying to emerge 
from the barrenness, or what one of our 
writers has recently called, without en- 
countering reproof, ‘‘the doctrinal poverty 
of liberal theism.” If our attempt to 
transcend the limitations imposed upon 
us by the constitution of our minds has 
ended—as such attempts are bound to 
end—in comparative failure, may it not 
be our wisdom to abandon our non 
possumus attitude, and to seek for a 
means of- fuller and readier access to God 
than is offered, e.g., in the ministry of 
Nature, or in what Martineau called “ the 
faint oracles of our better selves”? 
May it not be possible that the collec- 
tive Christian consciousness has not 
been utterly mistaken in finding that 
supreme means of approach to God, that 
supreme revelation of God, in the person 
of Jesus Christ ? 

The millions of Christendom testify 
with one voice that that revelation grows 
immeasurably clearer in his pérson than in 


An intellec- | aught or anyone besides—that no other 
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kind of revelation, nor all of them 


together, suffice to give them that certain 
knowledge of God which they require for 
their souls’ health. We, on the other 
hand, or a large proportion of us, seem 
to be merely bent on demonstrating the 
contrary—namely, that it is as easy to 
come into communion with God apart 
from Christ as through him, and we 
persist in the effort, in spite of the 
answer of results writ so large that he 
who runs may read them. Is it to be 
wondered at, if in circles outside our own 
the suspicion finds occasional expression 
that there must be just a touch of obstinacy 
in this immovable refusal to recognise 
that of all the channels to God Jesus 
Christ is the most direct, the most 
natural, the one that bears the most un- 
mistakable marks of being providentially 
opened to us ? 

The recognition of this fact does not 
involve the denial of the existence of other 
channels, other means of revelation, 
though it involves their subordination to 
this one. To vary the metaphor, no one 
denies the illuminating power of a candle 
by declaring it to be inferior to that of 
an arc-lamp; while to reject the aid of 
the latter, and to grope one’s way 
by the former, would hardly be a 
reasorable proceeding. Now what 
the Christian Church holds is, that 
Jesus Christ is the True Light, at 
whose appearance all others pale their 
ineffectual fires—even as moon and stars 
vanish when the sun rises in the Eastern 
sky. By the ascription to him of that 
exalted office and position, Jesus is not 
necessarily assigned an isolated place, or 
put into a category by himself; the differ- 
ence between him and us is still one of 
degree, not of kind. On the other hand, 
his supremacy is certainly asserted, nor is 
it easy to understand how anyone claiming 
the name of Christian can call that in 
question. And this office and position of 
Revealer and Mediator Jesus can only 
hold by reason of the Divine Spirit dwell- 
ing in him in supreme measure—by reason 
of his being the supreme trpe of the 
Incarnation. 

But is it true? The question is inevit- 
able. ‘How do we know that the Spirit 
of God dwelt in this man in a unique 
degree ? What are the evidences offered ? 
What verification is there forthcoming for 
all this?” Two quotations, the one from 
Mr. Armstrong’s “God and the Soul,” 
the other from Mr. Thom’s “ Christ the 
Revealer,” will answer these interroga- 
tions better than could be done in any 
other way. 


We must give up the idea that we are to 
decide whether to believe a thing by con- 
sidering whether it can be proved or not. 
For no truth whatever can be proved except 
by first making assumptions which cannot 
be proved. But we are not left without 
practical tests of truth which serve our pur- 
pose. What are these practical tests ? The 
chief of them is: ** Does it work ? ”’ 
Suppose a man says that the granite road is 
solid; every step he makes upon it day after 
day, and year after year, more and more 
confirms his. conviction. The doctrine 
works: and in the Jong run that will be 
the surest ground of his belief.—(‘* God 
and the Soul,’’ p. 51.) 

What are the evidences of Religion when 
Jesus Christ shows us the Father? There 
are no evidences but a spiritual apprehen- 
sion of the human Image of God’s Goodness, 
and if we have no eyes to see that, testi- 
mony, miracles witnessed or miracles 


reported, will no more convince or convert | 


us, than they converted the Jews who knew 
not the Father nor him, who could not see 
the Divine lineaments in the form of a 
Servant: it is not logical inference, but 
spiritual manifestation, the shining in our 
hearts, as the Apostle says, of the light of 
the knowledge of the glory of God inthe face 
of HisSon. And thus all that can with truth 
be called Religious Evidences are our spirit- 
ual experiences themselves, which are either 
the direct action of God’s Spirit upon ours, 
or the action of His Spirit upon us through 
the medium of the universe which is His 
mirror, or through the mediation of one of 
His children who is in fuller communion 
with Him than we are, and therefore mani- 
fests Him more mightily than we do—until 
the manifestation reaches its height in that 
Son of God and Son of Man in whom was 
the fulness of the prophetic spirit and the 
filial life. It is true that history has pre- 
served for us the mightiest of these mani- 
festations : we owe it to testimony that we 
are now in possession of the Life of Christ ; 
but it is not within the province of testimony 
to prove that Life to be divine. . .. Our 
Lord, as of old, receives no testimony from 
man in this sense—God Himself is his witness 
when He finds for Himself a new access to 
each man’s soul through His Image in His 
Son.—(‘‘ Christ the Reyealer,’? pp. 111, 
112.) 


The credentials of Christ are not of a 
nature to be established or affected by 
historical and textual criticism—they are 
neither confirmed nor invalidated by 
theories regarding the origin and date of 
the Gospels ; he makes his appeal to our 
spiritual nature, not to our argumenta- 
tive capacity, or to our faculty of settling 
thorny problems in history. Moreover, 
it cannot be too earnestly urged that there 
is a higher than merely historical truth— 
the “truth” of the shorthand report and 
the photograph. What makes the Fourth 
Gospel truer than the Synoptic records is 
not its quality, or lack, of accuracy, but the 
fact that it offers a spiritual interpretation 
of the life and personality of Christ, which 
the world has not yet outgrown. He may 
or may not have uttered the sayings “I 
and my Father are one” and ‘ He that 
hath seen me, hath seen the Father’; but 
whether he did so or not becomes frankly 
immaterial, by the side of the much more 
important question, whether these asser- 
tions are true in themselves, 2,e., true as 
statements of the relation of Jesus to God 
and man. 


We have already admitted—we would 
even insist—that that question is not to 
be answered by appeals to external evi- 
dence: the consciousness of Christendom 
has answered it for itself, and it is not our 
wisest moods which will light-heartedly 
challenge that verdict. We refuse utterly 
to believe that it is a blind and clumsy 
accident of history which has singled out 
this man rather than any other to stand 
in the position of God’s chief Revealer to 
His children ; we find it easier and more 
rational to believe that mankind, in gladly 
acknowledging the supremacy and media- 
torship of Christ and holding his name 
above every other, has obeyed a profound 
instinct, more powerful than logic, which 
teaches the soul to turn to where it will 
find fit sustenance. To-day, as nineteen 
centuries ago, men are touchingly eager 
to “see Jesus,” because they divine his 
unique power to ‘‘ show them the Father.” 
That power was his because he was “full 
of the Holy Spirit”; and the religion which 
his personality initiated must remain for 
evermore the Religion of the Incarnation. 


Clifton. J. WARSCHAUER. 
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LITERATURE. 


THE APOSTLE PAUL.* 


Tas is a painstaking and scholarly 
study of the life and teachings of the 
Apostle Paul. The biographers of Paul 
may be divided into three classes. The 
largest class consists of those who believe, 
or think they believe, what Paul believed : 
they write as disciples and followers. The 
next class consists of those who disbelieve, 
or think they disbelieve, in what Paul 
believed : they write as critics, and may be 
subdivided into the friendly and the 
unfriendly critic. The third class con- 
sists of those who, while disbelieving in 
Paul’s form of doctrine, believe in the 
spirit of it: they write as friends, loving 
the man, confident of the inner truth of 
his teaching, and their aim is to reinter- 
pret his doctrines in terms of modern 
thought. 

In former days the first class had it all 
their own way. Paul was treated by Trini- 
tariansasa Trinitarian and by Unitarians as 
a Unitarian. He was shown to have meant 
whatever his biographer believed. Then 
followed the historic school; the aim of 
that school was to be unprejudiced, to see 
things in white light, to be unmoved by 
liking or dislike. They wished to leave 
themselves and modern thought entirely 
out of account; their business was to see 
Paul and his times and to state what they 
saw. They felt the duty laid upon them 
to “nothing extenuate, nor set down 
aught in malice.” Whether it was the 
life of Paul or Confucius or Socrates, 
emotion must he suppressed: there 
must be no attempt to improve the occa- 
sion and to use Paul or Socrates as argu- 
ments in doctrinal controversy to-day. 
We have to understand them as they 
were, and we cannot do this unless we 
are unselfish: there must be no attempt 
to make denominational capital out 
of them: the desire for sectarian 
aggrandisement has been the besetting sin 
of ecclesiastical biography. This self-less 
school has done a great work, and was a 
witness to the majesty of truth. It set 
before itself a very unpopular task. We 
are not attracted by the cold unimpassioned 
seeker after historic fact : he received little 
encouragement except from his own con- 
science. It needed a patience and a self- 
repression, and a resolution to write books 
which would not sell, that amounted often 
to heroism. That school was stronger 
twenty or thirty years ago than it is to-day. 
It was part of that scientific love of seeing 
facts for their own sake, and of following 
truth for its own sake, which led to great 
results in many directions. I am afraid it 
has to be admitted that men cared more 
then for seeing the thing as it is, the 
thought as it was, than they donow. The 
love of truth in this sense was more 
generally felt. Atthe same time this kind 
of truth-loving seems to us to have some- 
thing materialisticin it. The scientific man 
was concerned with reading the story of 


Nature, and with explaining how one part 


of the story depended on, and arose out 
of, the next. He wanted to see each part 
as it was, and its relation to other 
parts; but he did not concern himself 
with it as an expression of the thoughts of 
God. The ecclesiastical historian of this 
school was cencerned with reading the 


* “Paul, the Man, the Missionary, and the 
London: A, and C, 


Teacher.” By Orello Cone. 
Black. 1900, 10s. 6d, 
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story of Christianity ; he wanted to see 
and to describe what Paul thought, what 
John thought, and how Christian thought 
developed. But the question what was 


true in Paul’s teaching or John’s teaching | 


did not concern him. He did not think 
of Paul and John so much as great 
human souls expressing under God’s in- 
fluence their highest thought and with a 
message for to-day: he looked at them as 
necessary links in an evolution of ideas, 

Now to the third class of biographer, 
Paul is, first of all, a great personality, 
agreat religiousgenius. To understand the 
formof histhought, you have tostudy himin 
relation to his times and as a link in a 
chain. But above all he is an impassioned 
human soul, expressing in his own way— 
a very different way from ours—feelings 

_and thoughts which are permanently true. 
Behind changed methods of expression, 
behind the process of development, this 
biographer sees the common human soul, 
with the same needs, the same love, the 
same faith. 

There is a good deal in Dr. Cone’s 
book which is sympathetic as well as 
scholarly, but on the whole be must 
be placed amongst the friendly critics. 
He devotes long chapters to Paul’s 
doctrines of the person of Christ, of 
Sin, of the Atonement, of Faith, and 
other things. These chapters are marked 
by great care and industry. He brings 
together Paul’s various statements about 
sin or the atonement; he shows their 
logical connection, he shows their relation 
to Judaic thought, he quotes and dis- 
cusses the opinions of other critics upon 
various points. 

Tt is all very painstaking, very impartial, 
and very dull. We donot feel any sense 
of sin in ourselves as we read about it: 
we marvel how great men like Paul could 
have had such antiquated views: no doubt 
itis quite true that he had them, but then 
he had something infinitely more as 
well. We want a treatment of Paul’s 
doctrine of sin and the atonement which, 
while it does not conceal Paul’s mis- 
takes or bigotries, makes us feel that here 
was a man like ourselves, only a great deal 
better and -wiser: we want to see in his 
doctrine of the atonement something more 
than an interesting development of thought 
under Jewish influence: we want to see 
something in it which we can _ believe, 
something which is eternally true. Unless 
there is something human and divine 
about it, not merely Jewish or Greek, there 
is an end of all interest in such studies 
except for scholars. If the atonement 
meant something for Paul the man, not 
merely for Paul the Jew, it must mean some- 
thing for us to-day. It is entirely right 
that a biographer should describe to us 
accurately, even at the risk of being dull, 
the system through which he expressed 
his thought. It is right that we should 
have Paul the Jew, the Pharisee, the 


_ Scholastic brought before us ; but we want 


to see more of the man. No doubt there 
is a danger that in efforts to reinterpret 
doctrines like the Pauline Atonement or 
the Johannine Incarnation, we may mis- 
interpret and put our own thoughts into 
them. Nevertheless, there is something 
to be interpreted. The position that com- 
' pletely false doctrines cannot work good, 
and that at the heart of the doctrines of 
all great good men, some permanent truth 
is to be found, this position seem to us 
irrefragable. We may be a long way yet, 
from fully realising the eternal signifi- 
sh AE leant 
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cance of the orthodox doctrines of the 
Incarnation or the Atonement; but we 
areupon the road if we feel that there 
really is some significance about them. 
Henry Gow. 


—_——_————— 


ARTICLES IN THE REVIEWS. 


THE Monthly Review contains an article 
by the author of “Pro Christo et Ecclesia ” 
on “The Protestantism of Christ,’ which 
in a thoughtful study is described as the 
type to which all earnest religious re- 
formers must conform. The protest of 
Jesus, it is said, was “ The pushing of the 
large divine goodness against the narrow- 
ness of man’s religion.” 


The existing church said, ‘‘Obey the 
letter.’ He replied, by precept and life, 
‘The letter killeth’’?; and this phrase 
really sums up the whole of his opposition. 
But the Protestantism of Jesus was only a 
small, though essential, part of his message. 
The larger share of his time was given to 
preaching that ‘‘the Spirit giveth life,’’ 
and the effect of his Protestantism can only 
be fully understood when considered asa 
part of the total effect of his whole 
teaching, as in the case of any other 
reformer. Two things only as regards this 
completer view can here be noted—that the 
extreme temperance of his Protestantism 
left the more room for his constructive work, 
and that the substance of that constructive 
work consisted in truths which, although 
they must eventually break up a dead letter, 
were on such a different level that they did 
not obviously clash with it. He hid in the 
heart of Judaism a life principle which 
must ultimately break the shell, not only of 
its formulae, but of all successive formulae 
as they are outgrown. 


The test of this ideal is then applied 
to the Protestantism of Luther, and 
of the Oxford Movement and_ its 
Evangelical opposite, and the conclusion 
18 :— 

The true heirs of Luther’s gospel are 
those who look to the future rather than 
to the past for the perfect creed ; who are 
able to work intensely, by prayer and by 
such form of expression as is given to them, 
to show forth the inexorable quality of 
love which will have nothing less, as the 
final word from any man, than holiness. 
Such men are, indeed, the true successors of 
the Jewish prophets, of every true reformer 
within the Church of Rome or in the ranks 
of historic Protestantism. They approach 
the example of Jesus. That example would 
seem to have little place in the hearts of 
men who make contradiction an abiding 
element in their religious zeal, and direct 
their chief efforts against things external 
which cannot defile. 


Enthusiastic followers of Tolstoy will 
perhaps find a wholesome discipline in 
reading the article entitled “The Wrong 
Tolstoi,’ which contrasts the novelist’s 
extreme theories with his own practice 
and declares : 

Tolstoi is not a Tolstoyite: he is an 
amiable character who has somehow strayed 
out of real life from the pages of *‘ Tristram 


Shandy ”’ or ‘‘ The Caxtons.”’ 


The article is somewhat contemptuously 
written, but its criticisms ought to be 
faced. There is also a very sympathetic 
study of Charlotte Yonge, and an in- 
teresting article on Lady Hesketh and 
“Johnny of Norfolk,’ the cousin who 
took such devoted care of Cowper during 
the last years of his life. The illustrated 
article is by Professor Waldstein on 
“ Recently discovered Greek Master- 
pieces,” telling especially of the bronze 
“ Hermes” recently found off the island 
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of Cerigo, after an immersion of probably 
2,000 years under the sea. Lovers of Greek 
art should by all means read this article. 

To the Contemporary Dr. E. J. Dillon 
contributes a trenchant article on 
‘“‘Micawberism in Manchuria,” describing 
but not explaining the puzzle of British 
policy in the Far Hast, and expressing his 
own view in these words :—‘ The partition 
of China, whether it takes the form of an 
annexation or of ‘spheres of influence,’ 
seems, so far as one can now judge, a 
measure fraught with disaster to all con- 
cerned. To qualify it from the ethical 
point of view is, of course, superfluous.” 
Mrs. Bernard Bosanquet writes on “‘ Cheap 
Literature,” of the cheapest and most 
primitive sort, with sympathy for the 
readers, of whom the girls seem to have 
better matter provided for them than the 
boys, and with a wistful looking forward 
to something better. Other interesting 
articles are M. Jules Legrand’s on “ Church 
and State in France,’ and Mr. Richard 
Heath’s study of ‘Christianity and the 
Democratic Ideal.” The following striking 
passage is near the conclusion of this 
latter article :— 


Do the poor suffer simply for their own 
sins? Are they not rather the vicarious 
sufferers for the sins of society? So the 
Poor Man died ‘because of the universal 
iniquity. Men were so bad, injustice so 
deeply rooted in human society, the canker 
so deep and far-reaching that a being like 
Jesus coming into the world must inevitably 
become its victim. He died for the sin of 
the world. 

The darkest hour is just before dawn, and 
so, notwithstanding the widespread oblivion 
of this fundamental truth, never \for ages 
have men been so near the true appreciation 
of this aspect of Christ’s death, and that 
because they are just beginning to under- 
stand the Democratic Ideal. That ideal 
involves human solidarity, and it is human 
solidarity that renders vicarious suffering 
able to heal and cleanse the wounds and 
sins of Humanity. 


In view of the present education crisis 
the article on “ The Education Muddle— 
and the Way out,” by Mr. T. J. Mac- 
namara, M.P.,in the New Liberal Review, 
wiil be read with interest. It describes 
the effect of the Cockerton judgment, and 
shows how for years the Education 
Department had itself encouraged Higher- 
grade education, which is now declared to 
be beyond the province of the School 
Board. As to the need for a stronger 
public opinion in the matter of education 
in this country Mr. Macnamara says :— 


I see Great Britain floundering along, 
spilling her blood simply to open up new 
markets for her more highly equipped 
antagonists. Isee nothing but failure for 
the future unless we promptly realise that 
nowadays the battle is not to the strong, but 
to the best educated. 


The Fortnightly, also, has an article on 
the same subject, ‘A National System of 
Education,” by Cloudesley Brereton, who 
pleads for the County Council as the best 
education authority. Other noteworthy 
articles are ‘“‘ Charlotte Mary Yonge,” by 
E. N. Cooper; “Mr. George Murray 
Smith and the Dictionary of National 
Biography,” by W. E. Garrett Fisher ; 
“Newman and Sabatier,’ by Wilfrid 
Ward, calling attention to the striking 
parallel between Newman’s “ Develop- 
ment of Christian Doctrine” and Saba- 
tier’s treatment of dogma in his Hsquisse 
dune Philosophie de la Religion. The first 
article is by Sir Robert Hart on “ Chiza, 
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Reform and the Powers,” which, as we 
stated last week, also appears in French in 
the Revue de Paris. 

ey 


AMONG THE MAGAZINES. 


Turs month’s Cornhill opens fitly witha 
tribute to the memory of the late Mr. 
George M. Smith, forso many years the head 
of the firm of Smith, Elder and Co., and 
the founder of the magazine, of which 
Thackeray was the first editor. Mr. Leslie 
Stephen, also a former editor, writes the 
tribute, speaking very highly of the dis- 
tinguished publisher’s great business 
faculty and true chivalry, which made 
co-operation with him so thoroughly 
satisfactory. Mr. Stephen knew him first 
when he was launching the Pall Mall 
Gazette, and looks back upon years of the 
most cordial friendship. A publisher is 
surely to be remembered with honour who 
enjoyed the unbroken friendship of 
Thackeray and his daughters, Browning, 
Millais, Matthew Arnold, and other dis- 
tinguished authors. What Charlotte 
Bronté thought of him in his younger days 
not only her Life but her picture of Dr. 
John in “ Villette” bears witness. He is 
remembered as a gallant English gentle- 
man, a contemner of foppery and humbug, 
the ready champion of the weak, full of 
generous sympathy and the most sound- 
hearted affections. The great ‘* Dictionary 
of National Biography,” so admirably 
carried out and with such wonderful pre- 
cision in the publication of its many 
volumes, will remain a monument of Mr, 
George Smith’s honourable ambition and 
generous enthusiasm as publisher. Of 
this Mr. Leslie Stephen, who was the 
editor of the earlier volumes, writes :— 


Both the Cornlvill and the Pall Mall 
Gazette brought him into connection with 
the ablest writers of the time, and provided 
for many of them an opportunity of gaining 
a wide audience. The most conspicuous 
proof, however, of a disinterested love of 
culture was given by the ‘‘ Dictionary of 
National Biography.’’ The first suggestion 
was entirely due to Smith himself; although 
his original plan (for a universal biogra- 
phical dictionary) was too magnificent to be 
earried out. His part in the work was also 
the essential one. There would have been 
no difficulty in finding editors by the 
dozen; but if Smith had not been ready to 
incur a vast expenditure, and to take for 
remuneration only the credit of a good piece 
of work, another publisher could hardly 
have been found to take his place. Smith 
had shown that he could be a lavishly 
genercus publisher in his dealings with 
Thackeray and George Eliot. In such cases, 
though a mean nature does not see it, 
generosity may also be the best policy; but 
in the case of the dictionary, the generosity 
was its own reward. 

In the Sunday Strand will be found 
illustrated articles on the Royal Mauso- 
leum at Frogmore and the new Bishop of 
London. The modern fiction in this 
magazine, we confess, seems to us much 
more useful and wholesome than the 
fiction Mrs. L. T. Meade is making out of 
the old Bible stories. 

The Woman at Home opens with a first 
chapter on “ Our popular Queen Consort,” 
by Mrs. Sarah A. Tooley, author of the 
“ Personal Life of Queen Victoria,” and in 
the same number Miss Stoddart continues 
her “Chapters from the Life of Mr. 
Chamberlain,” in which she has now 
reached the year 1885, giving this month 
a number of amusing portraits and a 
picture of an orchid-house at Highbury. 


The Strand publishes an interesting 
letter of Lewis Carroll’s, written in May, 
1859, telling of a visit to the Tennysons 
at Farringford. In the evening, smoking 
in Tennyson’s den, they got upon the 
subject of clerical duty, and he said, “he 
thought clergymen as a body didn’t do 
half the good they might if they were less 
stuck up and showed a little more sym- 
pathy with their people. ‘What they 
want,’ he said, ‘is force and geniality— 
geniality without force will of course do 
no good, but force without geniality will 
do very little.’ All very sound theology, 
to my thinking.” The proof sheets of 
the “ Idyls”” were lying on the table, but 
Tennyson would not let Mr. Dodgson look 
at them. ‘There is also a short article on 
“A Cure for the Drink and Drug Crave,” 
with a portrait of the late Dr. Keeley, the 
American surgeon who discovered the 


“ Keeley Cure,’ and an account of his 


work. After twenty years’ experience it 
is claimed that this system of treatment 
by regular hypodermic injections, and the 
taking of medicine for some four weeks, is 


an almost unfailing permanent cure for 


the deadly craving, and that it has in fact 
cured thousands of cases in America. For 
about nine years an institute has been at 
work in London, watched with the deepest 
interest by temperance reformers, and 
particularly by a committee, of which 
Canon Fleming is the chairman. Their 
verdict is that “success has been the rule 
and failure the exception.” 


LIFE’S PATHWAY. 


Lixea street of many turnings, so is Life ; 


Each turn bringing something new amid 
the strife 
Tn life’s busy thoroughfare. 
Joy rubs shoulders with dull care, 
Hope cheers hearts in deep despair 
. All the way. 


In the morning, when the dawning opens 
bright, 
And the gladness leaves the sadness of 
the night, 
There are hearts that wildly beat 
To the sound of many feet, 
As they hurry in the street 
All the way. 


There is business to be done, there are 
battles to be won, 
Ere the toilers seek their rest with the 
setting of the sun; 
Yet the ever-trusting soul 
Marches on towards the goal, 
Though the clouds in tempest roll 
All the way. 


There is triumph in their song, as 
bravely march along, 
With the flag of common friendship float- 
ing o’er the mighty throng ; 
They are victors in the fight, 
Though it ended with the night, 
Yet their faith was for the right 
All the way. 


they 


For bright hope is ever nigh, and truth 
can never die 
While the star of glory glitters like a 
beacon in the sky ; 
Shining clearer, ever clearer, 
Binding loving hearts still dearer— 
Drawing men for ever nearer 


All the way. 
; Ty W. FARMER, ~ 


of profound conviction, and he 
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WILLIAM LOBLEY. 


WE regret to record the death of Mr. 
William Lobley, of Bradford, which 
occurred at his residence at Shipley on 
May 9. Mr. Lobley, who was in his 
seventy-first year, was a native of Hors- 
forth. In 1860 he purchased a printing 
business, which is still carried on under 
the style of ““W. Lobley and Sons,” at 
Queen’s-gate. As a young man he was 
very active, and took an intelligent interest 
in Liberal politics and other reforming 
movements. His political and municipal 
interest commenced nearly half-a-century 
ago, and practically up to the time of his 
death he was ever to the fore in all the 
public life of his party. Twenty-three 
years ago, after he had served for eight 
years as hon. secretary to the Liberal 
Association, he was appointed paid secre- 
tary and registration agent, arrangements 
being made by which he could continue at 
the head of his own business at the same 
time. Mr. Lobley held this important 
political appointment continuously, to 
the great advantage of local Liberalism in 
all times and circumstances, until, feeling 
the advance of age, he retired about a year 
ago. Upon the occasion of his retirement 
his political friends made notable recog- 
nition of the services which he had rendered 
to them—at a not inconsiderable sacrifice 
of personal interests—by presenting him 
with an illuminated address and a gift of 
£1,000. In 1876 Mr. Lobley entered the 
Town Council, and served successively as 
Councillor and Alderman until 1895. He 
left the Council with a record of municipal 
work which was quite in keeping with the 
high reputation which he had acquired as 
a political organiser. Mr. Lobley was a 
Unitarian by religious conviction, and- 
attended Chapel-lane Chapel. He was 
one of the oldest of the local members of 
the Manchester Unity of Odd Fellows, the 
oldest Past Grand Master of the district, 
and a trustee, and probably the oldest 
member of the Commercial Lodge. He 
was one of the founders, and was for many 
years on the Committee of the Bradford 
Friendly Societies’ Medical Aid Associa- 
tion. Mr. Lobley’s death was due to an 
attack of acute pneumonia. If he had 
lived a few days longer he would have 
celebrated his golden wedding. The 
funeral took place on Monday at the 
Undercliffe Cemetery. A short service was 
conducted at the house by the Rey. BH. 
Ceredig Jones, who also officiated at the 
cemetery. In the course of a brief address 
at the graveside he said those who were 
most intimately acquainted with their 
departed friend would recall his many 
amiable qualities and sterling virtues. He 
was a man of strict integrity, one who had 
a very high sense of his duty, and, as such, 
he would be gratefully remembered by a 
very large circle of acquaintances. He was 
a man of many gifts, some of which he 
had carefully cultivated in spite of all 
hindrances. As a youth he availed him- 
self of every opportunity of self-improve- 
ment within his reach, and thus he quali- 
fied himself for useful citizenship. What. 
éver his hand found to do he did it with 
his might. This was especially the case 
with his work in connection with the great 
party to which he belonged. To him the 
principles which he professed were matters 
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them with a consistency and devotion 
which were beautiful to witness. He was 
often called upon to do work of great 
difficulty, but all parties would agree that 
he attended to the duties of his office with 
clean hands and a pure heart. He was a 
good citizen, a true patriot, and a faithful 
friend. Might it be their earnest prayer 


_ that the rising generation would have the 


grace 10 imitate his love of truth and 
justice and his devotion, to the public 
good. ; 
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MRS. E. HARROWIN. 


By the death of Mrs. HE. Harrowin, 
which took place on Saturday last, the 
congregation of the New Gravel. Pit 
Church, Hackney, have lost another of 
their old and valued members. Jn her 
youth Miss Johnson, as she then was, was 
intimately associated with the day-school 
for girls connected with the church. She 
is well remembered as its zealous and 
devoted teacher, whose gentle and refining 
influence was deeply felt by all who came 
in contact with her. Inthe vear 1864 she 
left England to be married, and the 
twenty-two years of her married life were 
spent in Australia—at Melbourne. After 
the death of her husband in 1886 she 
returned to Hackney to keep house for 
her widowed brother, the late Mr. H., 
Johnson, and then took her place as one of 
the active workers of the congregation, 
and was ever to be found where sympathy 
and kindness were needed. She may be 
said to have conducted the mothers’ 
meetings to the end, for within a few days 
of her death she wrote a letter to the 
mothers, and on the very day she died she 
had made arrangements for a tea to be 
given them. In a modest and retiring 
‘manner she helped and comforted many 
who will sorely miss her brave spirit from 
among them, and her purse was always 
open to the poorer members of the 
Friendly Society, who frequently mistook 
her private charity for benefits conferred 
by the society. Mrs. Harrowin had no 
children. Her loss is mourned by two 
nephews, Messrs. Henry and Alfred 
Johnson, and by all who had the privilege 


of being admitted to her staunch and 


genuine friendship. 


EDMUND MILLS. 


Tre death took place at his residence, 
“Whalley-road, Accrington, ou May 8, of 
Mr. Edmund Mills, Chairman of the Unit- 
He was 
born at Bury, and brought up as an 
He removed in early man- 
hood to Accrington. There he became a 
Unitarian, and in company with a few 
others helped to gather a Unitarian con- 
eregation together jin the face of many 
difficulties. He was a trustee of the 
building, and a representative of the con- 
gregationon the Committee of the Northand 
Hast Lancashire Unitarian Mission. For 
many years he rendered excellent service 
in the Sunday-school. He retired some 


five years ago from the responsible post 


that he had held in the district, and it was 
hoped the church might have had the 
advantage of his wise counsel for many 
years, but an unexpected affection of the 
heart caused his sudden decease. Mr. 
Mills was much respected in the town, and 
was a trustee of the Mechanics Institution. 
He leaves a widow, three daughters, and 


three sons, of whom the Rev. Herbert V. 


- 


Mills, of Kendal, is well known. The 
interment took place on Monday, the Rev. 
Walter H. Burgess officiating. 


THE CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


“ Tove Your Enemies.” 


I rurnx it would be difficult for most of 
you to find your enemies—real enemies, 
Imean. Certainly, if you are happy and 
good-natured at this moment, it would be 
impossible. Indeed, I don’t believe that 
you have any. So how can you love 
them ? 

All the same, there are times when you 
think you have enemies, ard it is about 
these imaginary enemies I want to say 
something. Our enemies, of course, are 
those who wish or do us harm. And we 
do sometimes imagine this of other people, 
and they seem to us our enemies. 

First of all, there are the older people 
who won’t let us do what we have set our 
hearts on doing at this moment. “No,” 
mother says, “I can’t let you play with 
Percy this afternoon,” or “I can’t take 
you to the Hippodrome on Saturday,” - or 
“T don’t want you to go to the river to 
swim.” How trying thatis! Mother has 
really the best of reasons. She is think- 
ing of your good all the time. But you 
are angry, and you say, “ Mother never 
lets me do what I like. She doesn’t want 
me to have any fun. I wish I hadn’t any 
mother.”’ For the moment mother seems 
your “enemy.” 

Then there are the other people who 
insist on our doing what we don’t want to 
do. The teacher who gives us such hard 
lessons, and will have the exercise-book 
written neatly, and makes us stay after 
school hours when our work isn’t done 
properly. What a disagreeable person he 
is! He is our enemy surely. We know 
he isn’t so hard on any one else. He is 
always on the look out to catch us. It 
must be that he dislikes us, and does all 
this on purpose to vex us. Or perhaps it 
is the master who is trying to train us to 
do our work thoroughly and well. It is 
very unpleasant to have so much fault 
found with us. We don’t see any need 
for being so particular. The master must 
have a spite against us, must dislike us. 
He is our enemy. And already dislike to 
him springs up in our minds. 

Another kind of enemy is sometimes 
found among our schoolmates or play- 
mates. It is the one who succeeds better 
than we do, the ove who takes the prizes 
we hoped to win, or the one whom every- 
one is praising and holding up as our 
example—for being so pleasant-tempered, 
or bright, or industrious, or orderly; or 
who is so popular with the other children, 
and. whose very presence makes us feel 
small, and dull, and left out. All this 
painful feeling we carry over to this other 
boy or girl who is the occasion of it, and 
it seems to us that he enjoys humiliating 
us and making us feel inferior to him, 
that he does it on purpose, and we begin 
to dislike him and think he dislikes us 
and is “our enemy.” 

Then—and this is, perhaps, commonest 
of all—there is the somebody we don’t 
like, we don’t know why, but we have to 
find some excuse for it, and the readiest 
one is, that he doesn’t like us. And we 
really make ourselves believe it. Perhaps 
we are conscious of having said something 
unkind about him, or done some unkind 
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thing to him. Perhaps we only want an 
excuse for doing one. Then we say to 
ourselves that he is “our enemy,” and 
this seems to justify us in doing him some 
harm. It seems to justify us in seeing a 
bad motive in everything he doas, and the 
worse we can imagine him to be the more 
justified we seem to be in hurting or 
vexing him. 

I read the other day about a little boy 
who came crying to his mother because 
Johnny had hit him. “ Well,” said his 
mother, ‘did you hit back?” “ Yes,’’ said 
the little boy, “I did hit him back first.” 

I am afraid we often do the hitting back 
first. We begin, and when the return 
blow comes, we say, ‘Oh, what an enemy ! 
What an offensive, hostile, resentful 
person thisis! Unless I get rid of him 
there will be no living in peace for me.” 
And it is we ourselves who have made 
this enemy. 

If we notice who it is that we’call “ our 
enemy,’ every now and then, and for the 
time feel to be our enemy, we shall find he 
is, generally, one or the other of these 
three kinds—some one who won’t let us 
do what we like; some one who gets 
ahead of us; some one whom we don’t 
like, or have injured in some way. 

Now there is one comfort in children’s 
enmities: they are very short-lived, and 
he who is the ‘enemy ” of to-day may be 
the friend of to-morrow. But while they 
last they make us unhappy, and sometimes 
ill-natured, perverse, and wretched. 

And though the enemies we have been 
thinking of are imaginary enemies, the 
best way to vanquish them is Jesus’ way— 
by loving them. The heart full of love, 
which will dissolve real enmities, will dis- 
solve these fancied ones. In thinking 
kindly of people, we are sure to think more 
justly of them. All this imagined offence 
melts away. We see they are nof trying to 
harm us. We see that they are not so 
exacting and unreasonable, and are not 
doing things on purpose to vex us. We 
see that the one who gets ahead of us often 
does not do so out of spite. We. see that 
the person who now feels unkindly to us 
became so through our faylt. And then 
the anger and sullenness and ill-will melt 
out of our hearts as a fogbank does when 
the sun shines through it. And our 
enemies !—why we see that there are 
none. 

A poor insane woman came to me the 
other day and told me about her enemies. 
Her whole family were her enemies, and 
her old friends. Everybody was her 
enemy. And it was terribly sad to see a 
life thus darkened—living in a world of 
“enemies.” But everyone could see that 
this poor woman was under illusions, and 
pitied her. To be insane is simply to be 
underillusions, and to think everyone one’s 
enemy must surely be the worst of all 
illusions. We go a little way in that 
direction when we let ourselves think of 
others as our enemies. ‘T'o think it leads 
us to believe it. To believe it leads us to 
act on it. To act on it may make them so. 
Try to think of others as your friends. Try 
to believe them so. And, acting on that 
belief, you will make them so. ‘“ Love 
your enemies,” C. A. F, 
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LONDON, MAY 18, 1901. 


MINISTRY TO THE POOR. 


Tue annual meeting of the London 
Domestic Mission, of which we pub- 
lished a report last week, called atten- 
tion to a religious work of the very 
highest kind, which commands the 
devoted service, not only of the men 
whose whole life is given up to ministry 
among the neglected poor, but in 
greater or less degree of a large number 
of our people who help in the manifold 
activities which centre in the Missions. 

The Domestic Mission Society, estab- 
lished in London sixty-six years ago, 
has at present charge of three stations— 
the George’s-row Mission, in the Kast, 
under the care of the Rev. F. Summers; 
the Bell-street Mission, Edgware-road, 
under the Rev. B. Kirxman Gray; and 
the Rhyl-street Mission, Kentish Town, 
under the Rev. W. Wiuson. Similar 
work is done at the Mansford-street 
Church and Mission, Bethnal Green, 
under the Rev. W. G. Capman ; at the 
Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street 
Chapel, under the Rev. Frepreric ALLEN ; 
and at Durning Hall, Limehouse, under 
the Rev. Joun Toyz; and now we are 
told that this is the work which must 
be done also at Bermondsey, unless 
that post of duty is to be abandoned. 

If any of our readers doubt the value 
of such work, or the urgency of its 
claim upon their practical sympathy 
and support, we ask them to procure a 
copy of the last annual report of the 
Domestic Mission Society, which may 
be had at Essex Hall, and to read the 
reports of the three missionaries. They 
will then see how much is being done 
to carry the influences of earnest re- 
ligious faith and human sympathy to 


the poor in the most needy quarters of 
the city, to bring some touch of bright- 
ness into dreary lives, to ease heavy 
burdens, to give fresh strength and 
courage to those who are baffled in 
what too often seems a hopeless fight, 
to train the children and young people 
in useful knowledge, in pleasant occu- 
pations, and to afford wholesome re- 
creation and helpful companionship to 
young and old alike. They will then see 
also how great is the variety of activity 
centred in the Missions and in how 
many ways people of ordinary capacity, 
if only they have hearty good-will and 
a little self-devotion, that will bend 
itself to humble tasks, can lend a help- 
ing hand. 

The constant cry of our Missionaries 
is for more helpers, to extend the bene- 
ficent influence which the Missions are 
so well able to exert; and this year 
there is a special appeal for more re- 
cruits to throw in their lot as friends 
among the poor, to strengthen the 
humanising forces, which simply by 
being there must defeat the brutalising 
influences of dreary city life. Thus 
Mr. Summers deplores the increase of 
Hooliganism in his district, and tells 
of his efforts to counteract it by means 
of the gymnasium; and Mr. Krrxman 
Gray has a similar lament to make, as 
will be seen from the following passage 
in his report :— 


My work as a religious teacher has been 
rendered more difficult this year by the 
working of an evil influence in English 
society from which we have not escaped. 
There are different judgments on the 
policy of the South African war ; but the 
bad temper it has let loose at home is only 
too obvious. There has been an increase 
of rowdiness in the streets ; a craving for 
excitementand tales of carnage in literature 
and on the stage; a disinclination for 
serious interests or even quiet enjoyment ; 
a carnival of the unruly elements in human 
nature. The evil has been accentuated in 
this district by its proximity to the route 
of the various military processions. This 
unhealthy excitement has affected us in 
spite of the fact that opinion in the district 
has been largely opposed to the war. But 
the influence I speak of is more subtle than 
opinion, and has worked as a bad leaven 
im many against their own judgment. It 
is hard for the Christian spirit to penetrate 
where this violent spirit is prevalent. But 
the increased need has been an added 
incentive to preach the spiritual service of 
God, which must be in gentleness, without 
self-seeking ; and which demands a_per- 
sonal consecration of the individual life to 
the Prince of Peace. This is the message 
I have tried, with however little success, to 
deliver and explain. ; 


Mr. Gray at the annual meeting made. 


a very earnest appeal for help in the 
work of his Boys’ Club. The Men’s 
Club, as will be seen from his report, is 
now well established, and he has also 
formed a club for lads of from fifteen to 
eighteen, in which, at that most critical 
period of their growing life, there is an 
opportunity for young men of character 
and education to do inestimable good, 
by joining them in frank companion- 


| tiveness hitherto unattained. 


ship, as friends and elder brothers, to 
share the interests of their reading and 
their games, to enlarge their range of 
thought and sympathy, and to give out 
of their own store, chiefly in uncon- 
scious influence, what will help to build 
up honourable and true men. ‘Then in 
addition to the work of the club, Mr. 
Gray stated that he could not at present 
do anything: for these lads on Sunday, 
unless another teacher would volunteer, 
since at present he was occupied with a 
class of somewhat younger lads. One 
other need he mentioned, the easiest of 
all to be supplied, for the lads’ club, and 
that was £10 to £15, to secure for them 
a proper cricket ground for the summer. 

We have referred to this special need 
and opportunity, as a typical instance 
out of many. It is the same appeal as 
was made by Mr. Cuasson DrummonD at 
the Mansford-street annual meeting for 
his Boys’ Club there, and we doubt not 
that it may be applied: in Liverpool 
and Manchester and Birmingham, and 
wherever in our large towns such work 
among the poor is being carried on. 
Would that in every such instance this 
appeal might reach one or two of our 
young men, and persuade them to give 
up perhaps one evening in the week to 
this work, which is such a straight- 
forward kind of unselfish service, and 
in a way so easy, simply to go down 
and be friends with those who are in 
such need of friends. 

Others, who might be persuaded to 
choose for themselves the great happi- 
ness to be found in such genuine help- 
fulness, but do not feel that the Boys’ 
Club is exactly their placé, if they will 
consider the reports, will see that no 
one is left out, and that their own work 
is certainly waiting for them. And for 
the rest, to them comes the one constant 
appeal for more funds, an appeal not to 
be answered grudgingly, or as though it 
were for want of anything better to give, 
but as Mr. WicxsrEEep so well said at 
the annual meeting, with a thankful 
sense of the good work which money so 
given must represent. But the gifts 
must be abundant, and very largely 
increased above the measure of former 
years, if this great work is to be 
adequately maintained. It goes to the 
heart of our religion, it tests the sin- 
cerity of our faith and our self-sacrifice. 
In London it is now asked, must Ber- 
mondsey be abandoned for the lack of 
£1,000, and an additional income of 
£300? And for the continuance in full 
efficiency of the established missions 
the same appeal needs to be pressed 
home. We are unwilling to believe 
that for such religious work, up to the 
measure now set before our community, 
funds cannot be secured, or that if the 
matter is clearly put and the appeal 
rightly made there will not be such a 
response as will make retreat impos- 
sible, and retrenchment needless, 
because the flood-tide of generous and 
unselfish giving will carry forward 
the work of our ministry among the 
poor to a position of security and effec- 
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A SUMMER PLEA. 


“Wuewn thou makest a feast, call not 
thy rich neighbours, but bid the poor,” 
said Jesus. Oft heard, not often heeded, 
the behest becomes imperative sometimes 
to those who are brought into close con- 
tact with poverty, and see for themselves 
its worst wants. And since much good is 
left undone, no less than evil wrought, 
“for want of thought,” and much bene- 
volence waits only for the practicable way, 
it is for those who see the need to make 
it known. Coming from stifling streets 
after @ warm summer noon to cool rooms 
and shady gardens, one cannot help think- 
ing what possibilities of kindness lie open 
to the owners of them—only neglected, 
perhaps, because unthought of. 

There are generous men among the rich, 

who 
Give up their parks some dozen times a year 
To let the people breathe. 
And summer outings and treats are im- 
portant items in the annual programme of 
every charitable institution; but these 
holidays come seldom, and then do not 
always fall to those who need them most, 
nor do they always achieve the results 
desired. Gathered by the score or the 
hundred from neighbouring streets, and 
packed for transport like a freight of 
cattle, the guests carry with them all too 
home-like an atmosphere. And we want 
to give them change of thought as well as 
change-of scene. Many are toiling, week 
after week, month after month, from 
morning till night, in the same small 
dingy room, always at the same mono- 
tonous task, thinking the same thoughts 
every day, or not thinking at all, their 
minds inevitably narrowing for lack of 
larger interests and more beautiful sur- 
-roundings. Is an annual outing the most 
that we can give them of the bountiful 
summer? Does a crowd of neighbours 
enbance their enjoyment of fragrant 
meadows and blossoming hedgerows ? 

Take them into an ordinary suburban 
garden, two or three only at a time, and 
let them rest in the shade of the trees for 
awhile, breathing the fragrance of blowing 
‘ roses, and watching the birds flitting about 
in the branches overhead. They need no 
entertainment. ‘It is like Paradise!” 
they will tell you, just to be delivered for 
a few hours from the noisy street, the 
heated atmosphere, the sordid sights of 
the city, and transported to this cool lawn. 
They appreciate everything: the glint of 
blue sky through leafy branches, the 
daisied grass, the sweet air, and no less 
the luxury of garden chairs, the novel 
daintiness of china teacups, and the 
flavour of good tea: above all, the 
courtesy of the hostess who serves them 
herself will hearten and cheer them and 
win their ready gratitude. And through 
many a weary month to come, they will 


_. cherish the memory of that summer day 


and its quiet joys. School treats and 
outings, at the best, cannot be frequent. 
They involve considerable expense and 
trouble of organisation, which is usually 
borne by a few. But this modest 
hospitality is possible to the majority of 
suburban householders, and, surely, to 
some who would willingly make trial of it. 
“Hospitality is good,” said William Penn, 
“if the poorer sort are the Subjects of 
our Bounty: else too near a Superfluity.” 


In the relation of host and guest, more-. 


over, rich and poor come together in free 
and friendly intercourse—to their mutual 


‘i 


advantage. Poverty has its own graces, 
as the cold Alpine snow its flowers. 
A patience learned of being poor: 
Courage, if sorrow come, to bear it: 
A fellow-feeling that is sure 
To make the outcast bless his door. 


In these things the poor are richer than 
those of ample means, and set an example. 
And to these bondservants of society how 
cheering is the friendly converse with one 
of gentler manners and more cultured 
mind, one whose influence brings some- 
thing fresh and pure into their lives, one 
who is neither too high to sympathise 
with them, nor too low to help. Such 
friendship wins their confidence and grati- 
tude, as almsgiving can never do: it 
satisfies a deeper need: to retain it they 
will try to do and be their best. Is not 
this the truest charity ?— 

Not what we give, but what we share, 

For the gift without the giver is bare. 

Many benevolent people, we are told, 
only reluctantly withhold their gifts 
because warned of the evils of alms- 
giving, and unable themselves to go on 
errands of mercy among the poor. Hasit 
ever occurred to such that they might 
sometimes open their own bright homes 
and gardens to the guests that Christ 
commended to their, care? Not indis- 
criminately: not to beggars from the 
street: but to those whom every city 
missionary and visitor would know to 
send. Wearealways visiting their homes: 
why should they not sometimes see ours ? 
This, too, were a domestic mission, and 
those who try the experiment will not 
regret it, but find an added brightness in 
the summer days, and an ever-widening 
sphere of quiet service. K, M. W. 


ST. ANTONY OF PADDA. 


A TRAVELLED friend last summer, re 
turning from a sojourn of some months in 
France, reported among other interesting 
observations the great development (the 
“boom” he called it) of the worship of 
St. Antony of Padua. The saint was in 
particular the restorer of lost property. 
An American lady, staying in the same 
pension with my friend near Lyons, missed 
some money, She was a Protestant, but 
a Catholic resident in the same house 
induced her to consult St. Antony. “Go 
to such and such a chapel, say this prayer, 
and put something in the box” (in this 
case, two francs). The next day a servant 
in the house confessed the theft, and the 
lady was on the high road to conversion. 

It was with this story in my mind that 
I entered, one Saturday evening, the great 
church at Padua where the saint lies 
buried. Italian Gothic presents many 
unusual features to the eye accustomed to 
the cathedrals of France or England, the 
influence of classical forms being never- 
far away. But here was a quite fresh 
combination of Oriental elements. Over 
nave and transepts and choir rose a 
startling group of domes, and the 
usual campanile was replaced by a 
pair of lovely minarets appropriately 
guarding the eastern end. ‘I'he north 
transept-was converted into the chapel of 
the saint. Costly marbles, richly sculp- 
tured reliefs illustrating his life, votive 
offerings, superbly wrought vessels for the 
altar service, magnificently chased lamps, 
everything that art and affection could 
suggest, were there. And all around was 
a kneeling throng, while behind the shrine 
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the crowd pressed slowly in with passionate 
devotion to kiss the spot that was nearest 
to the holy bones. <A fortnight of special 
pilgrimage, promising peculiar graces to 
those who undertook it, was nearing its 
close, and the multitudes were increasing 
every day. They kneeled that evening in 
all the chapels of the great church; they 
patiently waited in rows beside the con- 
fessional boxes; they bought “ sacred 
objects” in the main cloister, or sub- 
scribed to St. Antony’s Messenger, a little 
monthly journal dedicated to this special 
cult ; while in an inner and smaller cloister 
sat the “ Pilgrimage Committee” dealing 
with every sort of difficulty or need. 

Who was Saint Antony? I found his 
story in a little popular life prepared a few 
years ago for the seventh centenary of his 
birth at Lisbon in 1195. He was of 
Portuguese family, his real name being 
Ferdinand Bulham (sic) or Bulhrens, 
which enabled his enthusiastic biographer 
to connect him with the famous crusading 
knight Godfrey of Bouillon (about as 
reasonably as I might derive the name 
of the beloved Bristol surgeon which I 
happen to bear from the tyrant Ezzelino 
to be hereafter mentioned). It was the 
custom for the boys of noble Portuguese 
families to be educated under the care 
of monks, and the young Ferdinand 
manifested such early piety that by 1207 
he was already destined for the priest- 
hood, and allowed to wear the habit of 
the Augustinians in the monastery of 
St. Vincent near Lisbon. From St. Vin- 
cent he was transferred to the famous 
monastery of the Holy Cross at Coimbra, 
and there his first miracle took place in 
the cure of a young brother who was 
possessed by a demon. Days of ardent 
zeal were devoted to study and medita- 
tion, until his enthusiasm was eagerly 
kindled by the news of the martyr deaths 
of some of the missionaries sent to 
Morocco by Francis of Assisi. Near 
to Coimbra was a convent of the Frati 
Minori dedicated to St. Antony; Fer- 
dinand was permitted to join it and 
assume the religious name of its patron ; 
and in December, 1220, he was allowed to 
set out for Africa. His sufferings from 
fever led his superiors to send him back 
to Europe. Shipwrecked in Sicily on the 
way, he started for Assisi to present 
himself before the founder of the 
Order, and thus attended the famous 
Chapter held in 1221, at which further 
missions were arranged. Then followeda 
long period of austerity till he was sum- 
moned to a provincial chapter of the 
Order held at Forli in Lent, 1222. A 
number of Dominicans were preseut as 
guests, and the Superior entreated one of 
them to preach. But they all refused, and 
the young Antony was suddenly bidden to 
the task. At first he modestly sought to 
excuse himself, but at length, in deference 
to his vow of obedience, he began to 
speak. 

His success marked out his future 
course. First in the Romagna, afterwards 
in Provence, he preached from city to city, 
converting the indifferent and_ hostile, 
winning back the sinner, and lifting up 
the down-trodden and oppressed. Driven 
out by the heretics of Rimini, he went 
down to the shore and summoned the 
fishes to listen to him, and, lo! they 
gathered at his call to praise their 
Creator, formed a semi-circle round him 
‘with the small ones in front, and the rest 
in increasing stature behind, and rendered 
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him the hearing which men had denied. 
A certain Bonvillo mockingly said that he 
would believe if his mule, after three days’ 
fast, would do reverence to the consecrated 
Host instead of attending to a bundle of 
fodder. Needless to say that when Antony 
produced the holy wafer the obedient 
animal dropped upon its knees, and the 
furious Patarine was converted into a 
fervent Catholic. 


After the death of Francis in October, 


1226, Antony returned from Provence to 
attend the Chapter at which a new head 
for the Order was appointed, and in the 
next year betook himself to Padua, then 
“dominated by the Patarine heresy.” 
There his preaching produced the same 
results. Well might it, for as the saint 
was seen praying in solitude, rays of 
heavenly light enveloped him and shone 
all around ; and lo, the Holy Child threw 
his arms around his neck, and embraced 
him tenderly. Supported with these 
heavenly aids, he did not shrink from 
presenting himself before Ezzelino, who 
had laid waste and plundered the fair 
lands of Padua, and rebuked him severely 
for his cruelties; then, essaying to over- 
come him with humility, he sought to 
comfort him in his sins and persuade him 
to lead a new life, till the proud noble— 
to the amazement of his courtiers—threw 
himself at the friar’s feet, beseeching him 
to intercede for his pardon with God. 
“T saw such a light come forth from 
him,” he said afterwards, “that whatever 
he had commanded me I would have done 
it.’ But the moment passed, and the 
heavenly light was seen by Ezzelino no 
more. Yet such remembrance had he of 
the saint, that when in 1237 he captured 
the city, and (as an inscription on the 
spot relates) doffed his helmet and ina 
transport of triumph kissed the gate 


now humbly opened to him, he 
had respect. to the dead _ teacher, 
and: allowed. the Frati to proceed 


undisturbed with the vast shrine which 
they were already rearing over his bones. 
For the intensity of his toil soon wore 
out the earthly tabernacle, and on June 
13, 1231, Antcny followed his beloved 
leader into the higher life. The brethren 
laid him in the little Franciscan church of 
Santa Maria. A vast concourse—nobles, 
clergy, and people—marched bare-footed 
after the bier. The cripples who touched 
the marble sarcophagus which received 
the remains, arose and walked ; the blind 
saw, and the deaf heard. The Church 
was not slow to recognise such merits, 
and in less than twelve months Antony 
was duly canonised by Gregory IX. The 
Frati soon took steps to rebuild their 
church on a larger scale; and in the 
mingled forms of its architecture, the 
soaring domes and aspiring minarets, the 
chaplet of chapels around the eastern end, 
they unconsciously blended the oriental 
and trans-Alpine interests of their saint. 

And to-day the cultus of the saint is 
very much alive indeed. Early on the 
last Sunday in April the streets were 
crowded. In Padua it is enough to put 
up at the corners “Al Santo”—to the 
saint; no further direction is needed. 
Two thousand more pilgrims had come in 
during the night, and multitudes were 
flocking to the church. The men were 
mostly dressed in stout peasants’ cloth ; 
the women wore shawls or lace over 
their heads; the richer had coral necklaces, 


reminding one that the Adriatic was not, 


far off. The men all carried large um- 


brellas ; so did many of the women, and 
little bundles tied up in handkerchiefs. 
They hurried past the massive sarcophagus 


of Antenor, son of Priam of Troy, founder 


of Padua, under its Gothic canopy: what 
was Antenor to them or to their saint? 


The huge church was thronged from end 


to end. Its noble monuments looked 
down on innumerable village groups, 


easily marked by. small peculiarities of 


headdress or costume. Six different 
masses were being said at once. . The 
great nave, the aisles, the chapels, were 
crowded with kneeling worshippers. The 
bare white-washed spaces of the cathedral 
were deserted.» In the long aisle-less nave 
of the Eremitani a preacher roared his 
sonorous platitudes to a scattered handful 
of listeners. Even the magnificent 
sanctuary of St. Justina, “the fifth biggest 
church in Italy”: (as the custodian of the 
Observatory proudlyremarked to me in the 
afternoon), was almost empty, though one 
transept holds the sarcophagus of St. 
Matthew and the other that of St. Luke, 
to say nothing of St. Justina herself and 
her fellow-martyrs. 
cultivated pilgrims looked in at the little 
chapel in the arena of the ancient amphi- 
theatre where Giotto’s frescoes still silently 
teach the exquisite purity and simplicity 
of early Italian art; they glanced around, 
and departed. Not there were the pre- 
cious influences which they sought. 
Alone, probably, of all the multitude, 
I went up into the Hall of the 
brotherhood or guild of St. Antony, 
where Titian had not disdained to paint 
the wonder of an infant suddenly endowed 
with speech by the saint to convince a 
father suspicious of his wife’s fidelity, or 
that other wonder of the restoration of the 
foot which a penitent youth cut off in too 
literal obedience to the Gospel-word. 
These marvels were no modern creation, 
but their artistic display had ceased to 
interest or quicken. What was alive in 
this cultus came through the Church. 
Busy priests moved to and fro among their 


flocks ;| they came with them and went 


away with them (notalways, however—I saw 
one, stout and genial, arrive breathless the 
next morning at the station just as a whole 
trainful was steaming out. “ E partito,” 
cried the porter, and asked for his bless- 


ing), and the whole proceedings were 


evidently part of a kind of revival in the 
districts from which the pilgrims were 
drawn. 
groups waiting to confess, who could look 


upon the kneeling crowds, and think of 


the sorrows and joys, the sins and endea- 


vours, locked up in each memory, without 
feeling that there was more here than any 


priests could compass? Deep beneath 
the whole, dim and inarticulate, beat that 
mighty life to which the Catholic Church 
has known so well how to give expression. 
How will the religion of the future provide 


for this? It is easier to ask the question 


than to answer it. The one thing which 

we may not do is to dismiss the whole as 

foolish credulity or juggling superstition. 
J. Estnin CarpENtver. | 


To conquer any evil desire or tendency, 
we need to cultivate a noble one. We 
bring light into a room not by closing the 
blinds to the darkness, but by letting the 
light in. He who is consecrated to lofty 
aims and is untiring in the pursuit of 
them, is little tempted by the painted 
dust and ashes of the apples of Sodom.— 

EL. H. Griggs. 
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THE REV. CHARLES W. WENDTE. 


WE published last week a sketch of the 
(Rev. S. M. Crothers, D.D., one of the 
delegates of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation to the New Century and Inter- 
national meetings in Whit-week; and we 
are glad now to be able to add an account 
of the other delegate of the American 
Association, the Rev. Charles W. Wendté, 
who comes to us as an old friend, and 
bearing a double responsibility, as he is 
also secretary of the International Council. 

Mr. Wendté is a native of Boston, 
Mass., where he was born in 1844, two 
years after Channing’s death, and the year 
before Theodore Parker began to preach 
in Boston. His parents were German 
emigrants from Hanover (so that the 
name is to be pronounced as two syllables, 
and the W as V). The father died early, 
and the mother, a woman of unusual 
energy and talent, supported herself and 
her two boys, of ‘whom Charles was the 
elder, by teaching her native language. 
Among her pupils were Theodore Parker, 
O. B. Frothingham, C. T. Brooks, George 
Ticknor, and J. L. Motley, and Prescott’s 
danghters. 

Young Wendté, at the end of his school 
days in Boston, studied for a year at 
Hanover, and thus early made his first 
voyage to Europe. Then unwilling to be 
any longer dependent on his mother for 
support, he gave up his hopes of entering 
Harvard College, and became a clerk in a 
wholesale woollen house in Boston. 

At the end of three years his health 
suffered, and his mother, alarmed, with 
her customary decision of character, 
moved with her sons to California, 
arriving in San Francisco, vid Panama, 
in May, 1861. There Thomas Starr King 
was at the height of his influence as a 
Unitarian minister and a patriotic citizen 
of the Union. Through his interest, 
Charles Wendté was appointed by the 
new Governor Secretary to the Board of 
Port Wardens, and he subsequently 
became a teller in the newly-established 
Bank of California. The friendship and 
example of Starr King had a protound 
influence on his character, and finally 
determined him to devote his life to the 
ministry. The early death of his friend 
and inspirer added a new consecration to 
his purpose, and in 1866, with health re- 
established by five years in California, he 
returned to the East and entered the Har- 
vard Divinity School, graduating in 1869. 
During his years of study he supported 
himself mainly by acting as German 
tutor under the University professors. 

On the completion of his course he went, 
at the instance of Robert Collyer and 
others to Chicago, to undertake a mis- 
siouary movement in that city, which is 
now represented. by All Souls’ Church. 
The great fire of 1871 happily left 
Wendté’s home untouched, and he was 
able to offer an asylum to the Collyers 
and other sufferers, and in the trying — 
winter which followed he was untiring in 
his efforts for the relief of the distress. 

In 1876 the inclemency of the Chicago 
climate led to his removal to Cincinnati, 
where for seven years he exercised a 
prosperous and influential ministry. In 
addition to his church work, he established 
in 1880 the People’s Sunday Afternoon 
Lectures in Pike’s Opera House, which, 
with their great audiences, have been ever 
since a wholesome influence in the life of 
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into charitable work, helping to organise 
the Associated Charities of Cincinnati; he 
became a member of the School Board 
and a trustee of Antioch College, and was 
widely’ known as a lecturer. 


In 1883 he accepted the pastorate of the 
newly-erected Channing Memorial Church 


_ at Newport, R.I., whence three years later 


he went again to California as Missionary 
Superintendent, appointed by the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association. There, with 
amazing energy and enthusiasm, and great 


organising ability, he accomplished so | 


‘much that in four years instead of six there 
were \twenty Unitarian churches on the 
‘Pacific coast, and in Oakland, which he 
made his headquarters, a specially fine 
‘church was built, thoroughly organised, 
not only as a religious home, but a hive of 
week-day industries for the public welfare. 
Eleven years of these incessant labours 
again told upon Mr. Wendte’s health, and 
‘hoping for relief from the strain he first 
‘accepted a pastorate at Los Angeles, but 
was soon obliged to relinquish the charge, 


and in 1898 he again came to Europe for 


‘change and rest. 
Mr. Wendté is now settled at. Newton 


Centre, Mass., a suburb of Boston, and 


last year took a prominent part in organis- 
ing the International Council of Unit- 
arian and ‘other Liberal Religious 
Thinkers and Workers, of which he 
became the secretary. 


In this country Mr. Wendté has 
hitherto, perhaps, been best known as the 
editor of popular hymn and tune books, 
to which he has made original contribu- 
tions both of music and verse. “The 
Sunny Side: A Book of Religious Songs 
for the Sunday-school and the Home,” 
‘was first published in 1875, while Mr. 
Wendté was still at Chicago. Of this 
popular book he was the chief editor, and 
it has been very widely used. His resi- 
dence at Newport gave leisure for a larger 
and more independent work, and in 1886 
he published “The Carol: A Book of 
Religious Songs for the Sunday-school 
and the Home,” which includes also ser- 
vices for Sunday-school worship and the 
‘Festivals of the Church. Last year Mr. 
Wendté added to his services in this 


_ direction by the publication of ‘“ Jubilate 


Deo: A Book of Hymns and Tunes for 
Young and Old” (G. H. Ellis, 272, 
Congress-street, Boston). This book was 
brought out under the auspices of the 
Young People’s Religious Union, and 
contains a concluding section of “Songs 
of Joy and Social Duty.” While its first 
aim was tc meet the needs of young 
people, it is also adapted to congrega- 
tional use, and hopes for a welcome in the 
home circle, and in connection with out- 
door meetings and mission and reform 
work in general. It contains many fine 
modern hymns. As an example of Mr. 
Wendté’s own verses we may quote here 
his “ Patriot’s Prayer” :— _ 


O Lord, our God ! thy mercy led our fathers, 

Pilgrims of faith across the wintry sea, 

Here in the wilderness to raise thine altars, 

In simple truth to serve and worship Thee. 
Hear us, their children, at thine altar 

/ToCtemeeling;% 052250 : ; 

_ Almighty God, stretch forth Thy powerful 


+ anes; 4 ' uy, 

_ O, like our fathers, still to Thee appealing, 

Grant us true freedom! Protect our 
native land !, ; ; 


When, in past days, uprose our sires heroic, 
_ Whose spirit braye no tyrant could appal, 


’Twas in Thy name they fought to found 
the nation j 
On freedom, justice, equal rights for all. 

Hear us, their children, at thine altar 

kneeling, 

Almighty God, stretch forth Thy powerful 

hand ; 

O, like our fathers, still to Thee appealing, 

Save the Republic! Protect our’ native 

land ! 
Lo, once again Thy spirit roused the nation, 
To rise in might th’ imperilled land to save; 
Marshalled in arms the’ patriot hosts of 
freedom, 
And struck the shackles from the cow’ying 
slave. ; 
' Hear us, their children, at thine altar 
kneeling, 

Almighty God, stretch forth Thy powerful 

hand ; 

O, like our fathers, still to Thee appealing, 

God save the Union! Protect our native 

land ! 
Still, still, around us giant ills are threat- 
ening, 
And slaves to passion, ignorance, and fear 
Ask our redemption, while, the battle 
waging, 
We fight for virtue, home, and country dear. 

Hear us, we pray, before Thine altar 

kneeling, 

Almighty God, stretch forth Thy powerful 

hand; 

O, like our fathers, still to Thee appealing, 

Help us to conquer! Redeem our native 

land ! 

Mr. Wendté is to preach in Little 
Portland-street Chapel on Whit Sunday 
morning, and at Higate in the evening. 
Dr. Crothers will preach at Little Port- 
land-street on the following Sunday morn- 
ing, June 2, at Wandsworth in the 
evening, and in Manchester College 
Chapel, Oxford, on June 9. 

Mr. Wendté and Dr. Crothers were to 
sail last Saturday by the Leyland s.s. 
Castrian, due in Liverpool on the 20th 
inst. After the Whit-week Meetings Mr. 
Wendté is to visit the. Continent im the 
interest of the International Council. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


a  l 
[The Editor is not responsible for the opinions 
expressed by correspondents, LbTTERS CANNOT BE 
INSERTED WITHOUT THE WRITER’S NAME; and all 
private mformation should be accompanied by the 
name and address of the sender.) 


BERMONDSEY. 

Sir,—May I call the attention of your 
readers to an advertisement which appears 
in your columns foreshadowing the imme- 
diate closing of this chapel ? 

The trustees, on whose behalf the notice 
is given, are entitled to sympathy in regard 
to the awkward position in which they are 
placed by circumstances. The congrega- 
tion, after a long struggle with adversity, 
is no longer organised ; though the ser- 
vices, attended by afew faithful people, have 
hitherto been regularly continued. No funds 
are raised on the spot, except the modest 
weekly offering; and the London District 
Unitarian Society, after a good deal of ex- 
perience, has decided that, as a self-sup- 
porting church apparently cannot be raised 
in this neighbourhood, it would be im- 
proper to expend its slender resources 
here any longer. This decision, which 
carries with it the withdrawal of a grant 
from the British and Foreign Unitarian 
Association, leaves the work at Bermond- 
sey wholly unsupported, except. so far as 
it derives. personal aid at this juncture 


from the Rev. T. EK, M. Edwards, the | 
minister-at-large: of the South-Eastern 
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Provinee. There is no endowment, and 
the trustees are left without means to meet 
the expenses of keeping the church open, 
Hence their notice of motion. 

Now Mr. Edwards reports that, not- 
withstanding the meagre attendances at 
the services, there is much, good work 
being done in Bermondsey in connection, 
namely, with the following institutions :— 
(1) The Sunday-school, attended by over 
100 scholars ; (2) the Band of Hope, also 
well-attended; and (3) the Boys’ Club, 
with an average attendance of fifty youths 
of between the ages of thirteen and twenty- 
one. No one who knows the London 
streets will fail to see the significance of 
these statements, especially that respecting 
the Boys’ Club. All three agencies are 
ably officered by earnest volunteers who 
are willing, aud indeed most desirous, to 
continue their work amongst these young 
people. 

Is it to be endured that such work 
should be allowed to cease for want of the 
funds required for working expenses? If 
there were ready to hand any practicable 
scheme for utilising the proceeds of a sale 
in any other part of London, we might 
accept the extinction of these institutions 
as a painful necessity; but, so far as I 
know, no such scheme exists. The diffi- 
culties of employing to the full the valu- 
able premises in Fort-road are no doubt 
very great; and yet it must be wiser to 
use them for a small, if for a really 
beneficial, result, rather than not at all. 

I feel sure that the churches on the roll 
of the Provincial Assembly will not only 
deplore the loss of one of their number, 
should this resolution to close be carried 
into effect, but they will throw some part 
of the responsibility on their own execu- 
tive, and will severely criticise them if by 
any neglect or supineness they allow all 
this good work among the young people 
of Bermondsey to lapse. Nor will. these 
feelings be confined to our loca] friends, 
for all who have had experience know how 
hard it is to create such work anew, and 
how necessary it isto preserve every agency 
for good. 

I have good hope, therefore, that—at 
least temporarily—the trustees will stay 
their hand, and that My. Edwards will be 
allowed to make arrangements for continu- 
ing and, if possible, increasing our religi- 
ous activities at thiscentre. Surely there 
are those among us who will assist him 
personally, and as surely the congregations 
at large will gladly supply the additional 
income required by the Assembly’s trea- 
surer to meet the increased liability, which 
need not (I estimate) be much more than 
£50 during the next twelvemonth, At 
the end of that period, or before, a more 
permanent settlement might be devised. 
But, at present, let there be no closing, 
please. W. G. Tarrant. 


May 13. 
a 
SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION, 
BREAKFAST AND ANNUAL MEETING. 

Str,—I shall be obliged by your 
sranting me space to appeal to ministers 
and delegates who have received compli- 
mentary tickets for the breakfast, and who 
are unable to make use of them, to return 
the same to the Rev. W. Copeland Bowie 
at Essex Hall without delay. By doing so 
they will make it easier to provide 
properly for the guests and others who 
wish to be at the breakfast. 

Ion Prircnarp, Hon, Sec. ’8.8.A. 
Essex Hall, May 15, 
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LONDON SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
SOCIETY. 


Srr,—May I be allowed to call the 
attention of your readers to the services 
to be held on Whit-Sunday, under the 
direction of the London Sunday-school 
Society. A scholars’ service will take 
place at Essex Hall at 3.30, to be con- 
ducted by the Rev. Page Hopps. To this 
are invited the scholars over” fourteen 
years of age attending our Sunday-schools, 
accompanied by their teachers. The 
Society will be glad to see our country 
visitors at the service. 

In the evening at seven a teachers’ and 
Church-workers’ service will be held at 
Little Portland-street Chapel, when the 
Rev. J. N. Blatchford will officiate. We 
shall be glad to see a full muster, and as 
many of our country visitors as can 
attend. 

Will our London ministers and Sunday- 
school superintendents kindly make them- 
selves known ? 

Tea will be provided at Essex Hall for 
those desirous of attending both services. 

Howarp Youne, 
President London Sunday-school. 
May 15. 


——_—_¢eo————— 


THE WHIT-WEEK MEETINGS. 
DELEGATES AND MINISTERS. 


Str,—May I be allowed to say that the 
delegates of congregations and Sunday- 
schools, whose names and addresses were 
returned on the form sent to the secre- 
taries, have now had their complimentary 
tickets and invitations forwarded to them 
by post. Ministers who returned their 
special forms before April 30 have been 
provided with hospitality at private 
houses or at hotels, and tickets and invi- 
tations have also been forwarded to them. 
Several secretaries of congregations and 
some ministers have not returned the 
forms, and in these cases no tickets 
or invitations have been sent out. Every 
care has been taken in the office to avoid 
mistakes, but if any have happened, I 
shall be glad to be informed at once. 

W. Copsnanp. Bowlin. 

Essex Hall, May 16. 


—__—_—__22e9—____—_ 


ANOTHER WHITSUNTIDE 
MEETING. 


PROTEST AGAINST AGGRESSION AN 
MILITARISM IN SOUTH AFRICA. 

Sir,—May we be allowed to draw the 
attention of your readers to a meeting 
which is to be held in London in Whit- 
week to give opportunity to Unitarians 
and other Liberal Christians to express 
their disapproval of the aggressive and 
military action of the present Govern- 
ment, more particularly as regards South 
Africa. 

It is hoped that this meeting will afford 
an opportunity of welcoming Mr. Saur 
(if he has returned to London) and of 
expressing sympathy with him and with 
his Dutch fellow-patriots. 

The meeting at Clifford’s-inn convened 
last Whitsuntide to protest against the 
suppression of free speech in England, 
and the annexation of the two South 
African Republics, evoked such warm ex- 
pressions of sympathy and approval that 
it makes us feel it to be a duty, not to 
enter on the new century, without giving 
our co-religionists an opportunity of ex- 
pressing their opinion on these grave, 
national, and international questions, 


Full particulars will be advertised in the 
papers next week. 
(Signed) G. H. CuHancettor, L. 
K. Garrett, FLoRENcE 
Hiuu, F. Lawson Dopp, 
J.R. Macponaup, Cuas. 
WEISS, 


--——-—_¢ $9 _— 


AN EXPLANATION. 


Sir,—Mr. Armstrong’s fairness and 
generosity to opponents are so well known 
that, on reading his comments in your 
current issue, [ am forced to the hypothesis 
that a misunderstanding has occurred 
somewhere. 

I declined to reply to a certain recent 
letter, because it appeared to me to contain 
a personal attack, impugning my veracity 
and honesty, and because I deemed sucha 
temper as the letter in question seemed to 
display specially unprofitable for the dis- 
cussion of spiritual things. 

After carefully re-reading the letter, I 
am reluctantly compelled to adhere to my 
interpretation of it; but it is evident that 
Mr. Armstrong views it in a different 
light, as he is the last one to. approve of 
personalities as controversial weapons. 

J. WaRscHAUER. 


[This personal matter must now be left 
to the judgment of our readers.—Ep. 
Ing. | ; 


THE annual meeting of the Northumber- 
land and Durham Unitarian Christian 
Association was held at Stockton on 
Monday. Representatives from New- 
castle, Gateshead, Sunderland, Shields, 
Carlisle, Middlesboro’, Darlington and 
Thornaby were present, and Mr. Cox 
Walker, of Darlington, presided over an 
unusually large meeting. A paper was 
read by Mr. W. J. Watson, of Thornaby, 
on “The Essentials of a Practical and 
Popular Scheme of Reorganisation for the 
Northern Unitarian Association.” An 
animated discussion followed, in which 
Alderman Baxter Ellis, J.P., of Newcastle, 
the Rev. C. Roper, of Manchester, and 
others took part. What the tenor of the 
paper was, and of the subsequent discus- 
sion, we have not heard. After tea a 
public meeting was held, Alderman Baxter 
Ellis, J.P., in the chair, when addresses 
were given by the Revs. C. Roper, A. 
Harvie, CO. Travers and F. Wood. On 
the previous Sunday the Rev. C. Roper 
had preached in connection with the 213th 
anniversary of the Stockton congregation. 
The Northern Echo reports that the Unit- 
arians of the district propose to make a 
pilgrimage on Saturday, June 22, to 
Catterick, in Yorkshire, of which Theo- 
philus Lindsey was vicar, when in 1773, 
as a Unitarian confessor, he resigned his 
living in the Church, and founded the 
Essex Chapel in London, which is now 
Essex Hall. ; 


Country Hourpay Movement.—Miss: 


A. Lawrence, 23, Campden Honse- 
chambers, Campden-hill, London, W., 
begs to acknowledge, with many thanks, 
receipt for this fund of the following 
sums :—Mr. John Harrison, £2 2s.; Mr. 
and Mrs. Bromley, £1 Is.; Mrs. Holt, 
£2; Mrs. Collier, £1 1s.; Mr. P. M. 
Martineau, £1 1s.; Mrs. Robinson, 
£5 5s.; Mr. Pallister Young, 10s. 6d.; 
Mrs. Aspland, £1 1s.; Mrs. Temple, 
£1 1s,; Mrs. A. Lawrence, £2 2s, 


‘liberty. 


points a moral. 


OUR “DOUBLE” IN SCOTLAND. 


TuoucH Emerson stated the fact of 
heredity so strungly as to make it almost 
fatalistic, he was obliged to declare that 
“men resemble their contemporaries even 
more than their progenitors.” The reason 
assigned by him for the resemblance is 
that the ‘ideas of the time are in the air 
and infect all who breathe it.” A remark- 
able illustration of Emerson’s declaration 
was given (undesigned) in the address of 
the chairman of the Scottish Congrega- 
tional Union (Mr. John Leith, of Aberdeen) 
at the recent annual meeting at Glasgow. 
His address disclosed a striking resem- | 
blance between Unitarians and Congrega- 
tionalists. He declared that all his hfe 
he had been ‘devoid of reverence for 
that which is old and effete or cumbrous 
and slow.” He affirmed his belief in 
breadth and, in the truest sense, in a 
“liberal theology.” Speaking for the 
Congregational Union, he said: ‘“ There 
is room for all varieties of opinion and 
belief that do not conflict with the eternal 
verities—the central truths of our Chris- 
tian faith. We impose no creed; we 
demand no conformity to standards; we 
demand no uniformity of Christian ex- 
perience; we impose no particular methods 
of Christian action ; we leave to each the 
liberty of thought and service with which 
Christ makes his people free.” 


These expressions are so like those 
usually uttered at our annual meetings 
that, on reading them as spoken at a 
Congregational Assembly, we wonder why 
Unitarian and Congregational Churches 
in Scotland are so severely separate. 


The words uttered by Mr. Leith fit the 
position of our churches accurately. Our 
list and interpretation of the ‘“ eternal 
verities ”’ may not be precisely the same 
as theirs, but what of that? Variety is 
vot excluded, but is authorised by 


Recently, the Editor of the Scottish 
Congregational Magazine published a dis- 
course on the “Genius of Congregation- 
alism,” in which he emphasised its free- 
dom from dogmatic bonds. It practi- 
cally permits of utterances by such 
preachers as Dr. Anderson, of Dundee, 
and Dr. Hunter, of Glasgow, that are not 
in any respect different from those of our 
most advanced men. Would the Scottish 
Congregational Union admit us? We 
have carried liberty of thought further up 
and im than some Congregationalists, but 
we have not broken with any of the 
“eternal verities.” Why should that 
advance be deemed a bar to fraternity ? 


But, after all, the resemblance may be 
superficial only. Does Congregationalism 
stand for some conception of God or of 
Christ which it virtually holds as a 
dogma? If so, does it not violate its 
own principle? Are the hands those of 
Esau, while the voice is Jacob’s ? 


The traditions of Scottish Congrega- 
tionalism are Calvinistic, but its actual 
faith is not that of Calvin. 


It recently absorbed an Arminian body, 
and the preachers named are certainly 
nearer to Martineau than to Wardlaw : 
should it absorb the Scottish Unitarians 
next? An overture to the Union is not 
suggested on our part, but it is worth our 
while to take note of a resemblance which 
ALEx. WEBSTER. 
Aberdeen, May 13. 
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WELSH MUSICAL FESTIVAL. | 


THE annual festival of the Glamorgan 
Unitarian Musical Association was held on 
Monday last at the “ Gnol’””—English Con- 


_ gregational Chapel, Neath—kindly lent for 


the occasion. No more central meeting- 
place, or more suitable for the contingents 
from our various churches, was possible— 
spacious enough for comfort, restful to the 
feelings, and acoustically perfect for 
musical purposes. The, chair was occu- 
pied iv the afternoon by Councillor Hop- 
kin Morgan, a deacon of the church, whose 
easy flow of English and Welsh helped 
to make him a most efficient chairman, 
while his introductory address on the value 
of these festivals, which he described as a 
source of innocent enjoyment, of personal 
spiritual help and of strength to our public 
worship, was much appreciated. It was 
estimated that the number of singers pre- 
sent could not have been much under 350, 
while the audience counted nearly as many. 
The singers nearly filled the galleries, and 
the audience occupied the floor. The 
leader (or precentor) this year was the 
Rev. David Evans, Cwmbach, and the 
orgavist Mr. Morgan Morgan, of Aber- 
dare. 

The leader explained that the singers 
had not practised together before, and 
that the afternoon performance must. be 
considered simply as a kind of rehearsal ; 
but he promised that the evening perform- 
ance would be better, and so it was. That 
of the afternoon was full of promise, while 
that of the evening was grand, much of it 
overwhelming in its power, sweeping over 
the audience and compelling the sensitive 
Celtic portion of ittojoinin. The evening 
service was presided over by our young 
friend, Mr. Louis Cobden Thomas, solici- 
tor, this year Mayor of Neath, who 
comes of a good old Unitarian stock, 
and is still faithful to the old flag. Most 
of the local ministers were present and 
took part; Messrs. Phillips (of Nottage) 
and Jenkins (of Gellionen) respectively 
led in prayer. During the various inter- 
vals—necessary as breathing space to 
those taking part—several speeches were 
given, the most noteworthy, perhaps, being 
that of the Rev. Tudor Jones (of Swansea) 
and of Miss Rowlands (of Froodvale, 
Neath), both bearing on singing and its 
relation to public worship. Miss Row- 
lands, who can boast of a Nonconformist 
ancestry extending over 200 years, being 
descended from Matthew Henry, by her 
ready sympathy and help contributed 


materially to make these meetings a 


success. 

During the usual formalities at the close, 
the minister of the church, responding on 
behalf of himself and the Baptist brethren 
who had lent their spacious hall for the 
afternoon tea, said they were delighted to 
have the opportunity to help the Unit- 


arians, who had always been faithful to 


liberty of thought, and had always clung to’ 
their faith, however unpopular it might 


--gsometimes be. 


The day was delightfully fine, and all 
things worked together towards a success- 
ful issue. May the great labour expended 


be blessed to the strengthening of our 


churches and the spiritual edification of 
all who engaged therein ! 
R. J. J. 


‘i 


We need only obey. There is a guid- 
ance for each of us, and by lowly listening 
we shall hear the right word.—Emerson. 
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NEWS FROM THE CHURCHES. 


ae 


[Notices and Reports for this Department should 


be as brief as possible, and be sent in by Thursday 
Morning.} 


a 


APPEAL. 


London: Stratford, E.—The teachers of the 
Sunday-school make their customary appeal for help 
towards the expense of the scholars’ annual 
summer excursion. Contributions will be thank- 
fully received by Mr. W. J. Noel (treasurer), Briar: 
wood, Grove-hill, S. Woodford, Essex, or Mr. George 
rane (secretary), 534, Romford-road, Stratford, 

SSCX, 

—_—_——¢4———— 


Dewsbury.—On Sunday evening last the Rev. 
J. Morgan Whiteman preached in Unity Church a 
special sermon on “ The New Old Book,” the occa- 
sion being the installation of a new pulpit Bible 
(Revised Version), 

Framlingham.—The many friends of this 
ancient congregation will be glad to hear that pro- 
gress is being made with the restoration of the old 
Manse. Mr. Frank Brown, of Ipswich, the archi 
tect, in a recent report to the trustees, tells of an 
interesting piece of old work above the entrance 
door which has been discovered, and which he is 
anxious to preserve in situ. The entrance door 
proves to have been reduced in height, a moulded 
oak-head having been inserted 220 years ago. An 
inscription is visible, consisting of the date 1681, 
and the letters G. over R. B. The original oak 
moulded frame of the doorway still remains, and it 
is interesting to speculate how much older it is 
than the year named, very possibly stretching back 
two centuries more. It will be interesting for some 
one acquainted with the ancient history of the 
Manse to identify the occasion of the alteration. 
There is reason to know that the Manse was for 
some time an inn. 

Halifax.—The Sunday-school anniversary ser- 
vices were held at Northgate-end Chapel on Sunday 
last, when the Rev. C. H. Wellbeloved, of Southport, 
preached eminently suitable and helpful sermons 
morning and evening; the morning sermon con- 
tained a very interesting reference to the beginning 
of Sunday-schools in the North of England and at 
York. The Song Service, ‘ The Story of Theodore 
Parker,” was given in the afternoon, Mr. 8. G. 
Foster being the reader. The music at all the ser- 
vices was under the direction of Mr. A. Wilson, and 
scholars, choir, and organist filled their parts well. 
The collections for the Sunday-school were over 
£25. Ia connection with the anniversary, a lecture 
is to be given on the 20th inst. by the Rev. Edgar 
I, Fripp on “ The Historical and Literary Value of 
‘the Book Genesis.” 

Halstead.—The annual flower service was con- 
ducted on Sunday, 12th inst., by Mr. C. F. Dear, of 
Southend, who discoursed on ‘‘ The Lesson of 
Flowers.” <A large congregation filled the chapel, 
which was tastefully decorated with flowers. The 
well-known string band, under the leadership of Mr. 
Finch, rendered several selections during the even- 
ing, which added to the charm of the service. The 
congregation mourns the loss of Mrs. Mallett, one 
of its members, who has just passed away at a ripe 
old age ; the funeral service was conducted on 
Wednesday last by Mr. Dear. 

London: Forest Gate.—An entertainment, 
consisting of a Floral Play—adapted from one of 
Mrs. Gatty’s “Parables from Nature ’’—musical 
drill, and selections, vocal and instrumental, all 
rendered by the Upton-lane Sunday scholars and 
teachers, has just been most successfully given. The 
Misses Wilson, Miss Tolmie, and Miss Unett share 
the credit of this happy effort. 

London : Limehouse.—On Thursday, May 9, 
the teachers, workers, and friends of the Durning 
Hall Mission gave the minister and his wife a very 
pleasant surprise. An evening concert had been 
arranged for that date, and in the interval Coun- 
cillor G. T. Smith, who occupied the chair, said he 
had been entrusted with a very pleasant duty, and 
he also believed he had a secret to divulge, for the 
teachers and friends wished to mark the twenty- 
fifth year of Mr. and Mrs, Toye’s wedded life with 
a token of their esteem and good wishes, by pre- 
senting them with two electro-plated baskets and a 
biscuit jar. He was pleased to be present for more 
reasons than one, in the first place to add to the 
testimony of good feeling that existed between Mr, 
and Mrs. Toye and their band of workers, and in the 
second place to wish his manager, Mr. Axe, many 
happy returns of the day. He was glad that this 
event happened on the same day, because he knew 
how much interest Mr. Axe had always taken in 
Durning Hall during the years he had been one of 
the Sunday-school teachers, and thought that it 
added greatly to the confidence that existed between 


master and man. It made each feel that the other 
was doing his part as a citizen, for the betterment 
of the locality in which they resided. Mr. Toye, 
responding, said among other things that the 
twenty-five years of a peaceful happy married life 
had been much intensified by twenty-five years 
connection with religious work in Hast London, and 
he was pleased to see so many friends present, some 
of whom had been connected with the work from 
childhood, The intrinsic worth of the presentation 
was much enhanced by the kindly thought and 
feeling expressed by one and all. The proceedings 
closed with a hearty vote of thanks to the chair- 
man, proposed by Mr. Segust and seconded by Mr. 
Axe, 

London : Stepney.—The annual meeting of the 
congregation was held on May 9 Dr. Herbert Smith 
presided. Although the Finance Committee was 
not able to bring over a large credit balance, the 
report was considered very satisfactory. Deep 
appreciation was expressed of the faithful work of 
the Rev. Lucking Tavener, and then the members 
gave a hearty welcome to Mr. P. W. Ames, who had 
undertaken the work. Mr. Ames has had a large 
experience in organising and teaching, and he comes 
to Stepney full of enthusiasm and vigour to do his 
best in promoting the cause of free religion at Col- 
lege Chapel. Votes of thanks to Miss Florence 
Hill and Dr. Herbert Smith concluded the meeting. 

Macclesfield.—The congregation of King 
Edward-street Chapel met on Wednesday evening 
the 8th inst , to bid farewell to their minister, the 
Rev. A. Leslie Smith, After speeches from the Rev. 
Joseph Freeston, Major Coppock, the Rev. Adam 
Rushton, Mrs. Russell, and Mr. W. H. Mason 
(secretary), a handsome clock and two vases were 
presented to Mr. Smith on behalf of the congrega- 
tion as amark of their esteem and good. wishes. 
He acknowledged their useful and artistic present, 
and their kind words in appreciation of his work. 

Maidstone.—The annual meeting of the Harl- 
street congregation took place in the Mechanics’ 
Room on Wednesday evening, May 8. After ie1 
the chair was taken by Major W. Haynes, J.P., 
who, with a few appropriate remarks, called on 
Mr. F. W. Ruck (the hon. secretary) to read the 
annual statement of accounts. This showed that 
the chapel, both financially and numerically, was in 
a better position than in the previous year. He 
said that the committee and congregation were 
very much indebted to the ladies who formed the 
Sewing Circle (of which Mrs, M. A. Ruck is presi- 
dent), which had been a great financial help, and 
especially to Miss Ellis and Miss White (hon. 
treasurer and hon. secretary respectively), who had 
worked hard to bring about so good a result. The 
Sunday-school report was very satisfactory, and 
Miss Ellis (superintendent) and the staff of teachers 
were deserving of the highest praise for their efforts 
in this direction, while the Rev. S. S. Brettell, M.A., 
had taken an active part in assisting the teachers. 
The Chapel Committees having been appointed, 
Mr. F’. W. Ruck was re-elected hon. secretary and 
Mr. E. Weeks collector, and both were thanked for 
their services. The Rev. W. G. Tarrant, B.A., 
President of the Provincial Assembly, gave an elo- 
quent address, and the meeting was also addressed 
by Mr. Haynes, Mr. A, J. Ellis, and the Rev. S. &, 
Brettell. During the evening a programme of music 
and recitations was carried out. 

Malton (Appointment).—The Rev. W. Rodger 
Smyth has accepted an invitation to the Wheelgate 
Chapel pulpit, and begins his new duties in June. 

Mottram.—On Sunday last the Rev. J. A, 
Pearson, of Oldham, preached Sunday-school anni- 
versary sermons. fine weather vrought many 
welcome visitors from neighbouring congregations, 
and the services and sermons were much appre- 
ciated. The collections amounted to a little over 
£22. 

Poole.—On Sunday, May 5, at the afternoon 
discussion-class an address on “ Liberal Religious 
Life in Russia” was given by Mr. V. Tchertkoff, 
a friend and co-worker with Count Tolstoy. Mr. 
Tchertkoff gave a most interesting account of 
modern religious movements in Russia, and especially 
that with which Count Tolstoy is identified. The 
action of the State Church in countenancing the 
many persecutions of all fcrms of dissent was 
severely condemned. A discussion followed, and a 
hearty vote of thanks from the large congregation, 
which included representatives from nearly all the 
churches in the town, brought a very enjoyable 
evening to a close. 

South Cheshire and District Association 
and Sunday School Union.—The eleventh 
annual meeting of this Union took place at Shrews- 
bury on Wednesday, May 8, when representatives 
were present from Nantwich, Crewe, Knutsford, 
Chester, and Newcastle-under-Lyne. A committee 
meeting was held at 2.30, and was followed by the 
annual business meeting and conference. The 
report, showing an increase in average attendance 
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over the previous year, and balance-sheet, which 
was also considered most satisfactory, were adopted, 
and the oflicers were elected for the ensuing year, 
with Mr, R. Mansell as President (for a second year 
of office), Mr, A. Orrett (treasurer), and the Rev, H. 
Haycock (secretary). A hearty welcome was given 
to the Rev. T. P. Spedding, representing the Man- 
chester District Sunday School Association, and to 
the Rev. E, W. Lummis, M.A., and both gentlemen 
responded, After tea a service was conducted in 
the chapel, when the Rev. E. W. Lummis preached 
to a fairly large congregation. 


Tere will come another era when it 
shall be light, and man will awaken from 
his lofty dreams and find—his dreams 
still there, and nothing is gone but his 
sleep.—J. P. Richter. 


ABERYSTWYTH 


(‘‘ The Biarritz of Wales ’’) 


Is highly recommended for invalids. It possesses the most 
equable temperature, its shore being swept by the Gulf 
Stream and the 8.W. breezes of the Atlantic, ‘fhe drain- 
age is perfect, and the town is supplied with the purest 
water from Plynlimmon, The late Sir James Clarke, M.P., 
says: “A fortnight in Aberystwyth is equivalent to a 
month’s residence in most watering places,’ Guides on 
application to the Town Clerk. 


vel lean PURITY ALLIANCE; 


founded in 1878, to uphold one equal standard 

of Purity alike for Men and Women. For par- 
ticulars and literature apply to Mr. E. Hammonp, 
Secretary, 18, Tothill-street, S.W., on Monday and 
Wednesday Mornings, or to Mrs. HaMMOND on 
Friday Mornings. 

Funds are greatly needed to extend this im- 
portant work and to reprint valuable papers. 

Contributions will be acknowledged by the Secre- 
oy) or by Mr, W, T, Matteson, Hon. Treasurer. 


CAN any lady recommend trustworthy 
NURSE for boy of six months. — Mrs. 
Lummis, Waltar New-road, Stockton Heath, War- 
rington, 


IRKDALE, SOUTHPORT, — Fur- 
nished HOUSE TO LET, July, August, 
September ; 4 sitting, 8 bedrooms, large garden, 
tennis lawn; near the sea, Terms moderate, 
especially to small family without children. Two 
servants will remain if desired.—Address, T., 27, 
Westcliffe-road, Birkdale, Southport. 


The Healthiest Suburb near London. 
OR SALE or TO LET, a thoroughly 


well-built and most comfortable modern 
VILLA, in perfect condition, containing twelve 
reception and bed rooms, with high-class offices. 
Half-way up South Norwood Hill. Near Grange 
Wood Park, shortly to be opened to the public, 
One mile from the Crystal Palace. Half a mile 
from a station, with very frequent trains to and 
late trains from London. Well-planted and deve- 
loped gardens. Extensive views. In the London 
postal district. Lease about 82 years, Ground 
rent only £16. Price £1,620. Rent £120 for 
three or £110 for seven years, 
Apply to Messrs. Coventry and Son, Station- 
road, South Norwood, London, 8.E. 


BIRTHS. 


Prick—On the 9th May, at Hinckley, to the Rev. 
W.G. and Mrs, Price, a son. 


MARRIAGES. 


Evans—Coorzr—On the 9th May, at the Great 
Meeting, Leicester, by the Rev. C. C. Coe, 
I’.R.G.8., uncle of the bride, and the Rev. 
Henry Gow, B.A., Robert, youngest son of 
Mr, William Evans, 6, St. Martin’ s, Leicester, 
to Nora, fourth daughter of Mr, EK. Franklin 
Cooper, Sunnyside, New Walk, Leicester, 


DEATHS. 


Scnotey—On the 12th May, at her residence, The 
Oaks, Nightingale-lane, Clapham Common, in 
her 98th year, Margaret M., widow of John 
Bailey Scholey, ’ 

Ssarpg—On the 15th May, at The Grove, Hamp- 
stead, Eliza, widow of the late Henry Sharpe, 
aged 90, No flowers. 

Watson—On the 4th May, at Oakley Grange, 
Shrewsbury, Richard Watson, formerly of 
Kidderminster, in his 83rd year, 


CALENDAR. 


ae 


SUNDAY, May 19, 


—— ny 
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te It is requested that notice of anyalteration 
in the Calendar be sent to the Publisher not 
later than Thursday Afternoon. 


Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel? 
11 am. and 7 p.m., Rev. FREDERIC ALLEN‘ 

Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra-road, 
11 aM., and 7 p.Mm., Rev. F. W. STanLey, 

Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley-rd.,West 
Oroydon,114,.M.and7P.m., Rev. J. Pace Hops. 

Deptford, Churcli-street, 11.15 a.m. and 6,80 P.M., 
Rey. A. J. MaroHant, 

Essex Church, The Mall, Notting-hill-gate, 11 a.m, 
and 7 P.M., Rev. Frank K. Frexston. Morn- 
ing, ‘Inter Amicos,” Evening, “The Gift of 
Rest.” Half-Yearly Collections. 

Forest-gate, corner of Dunbar-road, Upton-lane, 
11 a.m. and 6.30 p.m., Rev. H. W. Prrnis, 
Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham-place, 
11 a.m., Rev. R. H. U. Boor, and 7 P.M. 
Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, Rev. Epaar 
Daptyn, 11.15 a.m., “Gashmer,” and 7 P.M., 
* Strength in Weakness.” 12.30, Children’s 

Class. 

Highgate Hill, Unitarian Christian Church, 11 a.m. 
and 7 p.M., Rev. C. H. WELLBELOVED, 

Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 a.m. 
and 7 P.m., Rev. G. Dawes Hicks, M.A., Ph.D. 

Kentish Town, Clarence-road, N.W., 11 a.m. and 
7 P.M., Rev, ALEXANDER FaRQUHARSON. Morn- 
ing, “ What is Goodness?” Evening, “ Con- 
sider the Lilies.” 

Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 a.M., Rey. J. E. Stronaz, 
and 7 p.M., Rev. T. E. M. Epwarps, 

Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church High-street, 
11 a.m. and 7 P.mu., Rev. W. CHYNOWETH POPE, 

Little Portland-street Chapel, 11:15 a.m., 

. and 7 P.M., Rev, H. S. Perris, M.A. 

Mansford-street Churchand Mission, BethnalGreen, 
11 a.m. and 7 p.m., Rev. W. G. Capman. 

Peckham, Avondale-road 11 a.m. and 6.30 P.M., 
Rey. G. CARTER. 

Plumstead, Common-road Unitarian Church,11 a.m. 
and 6.30 P.m., Rev. L. Jenkins Jongs, 

Richmond, Free Ape Ormond-road, 11.15 a.m. 
and 7 p.M., Rev. S. Farrinaton. 

Stepney-Green, College Chapel, 11 a.m, and 7 P.M., 
Mr. P. W. Anes. 

Stoke Newington, The Green, 11.15 a.m. and 7 P.M., 
Rev. W. Wooprnea, B.A. 

Stratford, West Ham-lane Unitarian Church, 114. , 
Mr. T. ELxiot, and 6.30 P.m., Rey. J. E. SrRonaE. 

Wandsworth, Unitarian Christian Church, East-hill, 
li a.m. and 7 p.m., Rev. W. G. Tarrant, B.A. 

Wood Green, Unity Hall, 11 a.m, and 7 P.m., Rev, 
Dr. MuMMERY. 


ards bee ee oom ae 
PROVINCIAL. 


Batu, Trim-street Chapel, 11 a.m. and 6.80 P.m., 
Rev. JoH#N McDowEgit. 

Beprorp, Library (side room), 11.15 a.m., Rev. 
Rowand HILt, 

Buackroot, Banks-street, North Shore, 10,45 a.m, 
and 6.30 P.M., Rev, Davip Davis. 

Bracxroot, Unitarian Church, Masonic Hall, South 
Shore, 11 and 6.30. 
Boortz, Free Church Hall, Stanley-road, 11 a.m. 
and 6.30 p.M., Rey, Rev. J. Mornmy MILs, 
Bourwemovry, Unitarian Church, West-hill-road, 
11 a.m, and 7 P.m., Rev. C. C, Cox. 

BraprorD, Chapel-lane Chapel, 10.30 a.m. and 
6.30 P.M., Rev. E, Cerepia Jonus. 

Briauton, Christ Church (Free Christian), New-rd., 
North-st.,11 and 7 p.m., Rev. H. M. Livens. 

Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 11 a.m. and 
7 p.M., Rev. G. STREET. 

Cantgerpury, Ancient Chapel Blackfriars, 11 a.m, 
Rev. J4aMES HARWOOD. 

Drat and WatmeEr, Free Christian Church, High- 
st.,11 a.m.and 6,30 p.M., Rev. T, SHAKSPEARE, 

Dover, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 11 a.m, 
and 6.30P.m., Rev. S. BuRRows, 

EasTBOURNE, Gildridge Hotel, 11 4.m.and 6.30 P.M., 
Rev. G@. St. Crain. . 

GuiI~prorD, Ward-street Church, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 p.m., Rev. E. S.. Lana Buoktann. 

HorsHaM, Free Christian Church, Worthing-road, 
11 a.M.and 6.30 p.m., Rev. J. J. MaRtTEN, 

Lerps, Mill Hill, 10.45 a.m. and 6,30 p.m., Rev. 
Cuartes Harcroye, M.A. 


LiscarD, Memorial Church, Manor-road, 11 a.m.) 


and 6,30 p.m., Rey, H. W. Hawkes, 
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and : 


Liverpoor, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 a.m. 
and 6,30 p.m., Rev; W. J. Jupr. 

LiverPoor, Hope-street Church 11 a.M, and 6.30 
P.M, Rev. J. M. Lioyp THoMas, 

LIVERPOOL, Ullet-road, Sefton Park 11 a.m. and 
6.30 p.m., Rev. ‘Dr. Kui. Evening, “ The 
Religious Significance of Medern Social 
Activities,” 

Manouester, Strangeways, 10,80 a.m, and 6,30 
P.M, Rev. W. R. SHANKS. 

Newport, Isle of Wight, 114.M.and 6,30 P.M,, Rev. 
CremEnT E. PIKE. 

OxrorD, Manchester College, 11.80 a.m., Rev. 
J. E, Oparrs, M.A. 

PorTsMOUTH, General Baptist Chapel, St. Thomas- 
street, 6, "45 P.M., Mr. THomMas Bonp, | 

PorTsMOUTH, High-streetp Chapel, 11 a.m and 
6.45 p.m., Mr. G. Coszns PRIOR. 

RoouwDALE, Blackwater-street, 10.30 a.M., and 6.30 
P.M., Rev. T, P. SPEDDING. 

ScARBOROUGH, Westborough, 10,45 a.m, and 7 P,M., 
Rev. OTTWwELL Binns. 

SipmovTH, Old Meeting, High-street, il AM. and 
6.30 p.m., Rev. W. AGAR. 

SEVENOAKS, Bessell’sGreen, The Old Meeting House, 
11 am., Rev. R. C, Denpy. Stables in the 
grounds, 

SouTHEND, Unitarian Church Darnley-road,11 a.m. 
(Children’s Service), and 6.30 P.m., Mr. Dear. 

SourHrort, Portland-street Church, 11 a.m, and 
6.30 P.M., Rev. WILFRED Harris, M. (Ay 

Torquay, Unity Hall, Lower Union-street, 11 AM, | 
and 6,80 P.M., Rev. A. E. O'Connor. 

TUNBRIDGE WELLS, Mechanics’ Institute, Dudley- 
road, 11 a.m. and 6.30 P.M. 

York, St. Saviourgate Chapel, 11 a.m, and 6.30 
P.M, Rey. H. Rawxuves, M.A. 


ee : 
IRELAND, 


Dustin, Stephen’s Green West, 12 noon, and 7 P.M 
Rev. G. Haminton Vance, B.A. 

WARRENPOINT, co. Down, Unitarian Church, Dro- 
more-road, 12 Noon, Rev. W. E. Mgttong, The 
attendance of visitors cordially invited. 
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Care Town, Free Protestant (Unitarian) Church, 
Hout-street, 6.45 p.M., Rev. R. BALMFORTH. 

Sypyey, N.S.W., The Australian Church, I.0.0.F. 
Temple, 11 a.m, and 7 Pp. M., Rev. G. WALTERS. 


Soe ETHICAL SOCIETY, 
SOUTH-PLACE, FINSBURY.—May 19th, 

at 11.15 a.m, JOHN M. ROBERTSON, “The 

Nineteenth Century : International Politics.” 


ULPIT SUPPLY.— The Rev. D. 


AMOS, 76, South-street, Greenwich, S.E. 

ULPIT SUPPLY. — The Rev. S. 

JENKINSON, Clevelands, Mount: Pleasant- 
road, Tottenham, N. 


XPERIENCED MISSIONARY de. 

sires APPOINTMENT. Full Charge or 

Assistant.—Address, C., Inqurrer Office, Hssex- 
street, Strand, London, W.C. ; 


ae (40), unmarried, over five years’ 
experience in management of first-class 
Nursing Home in London, seeks engagement in 
private establishment, or as COMPANION- 
HOUSEKEEPER in good family. Unitarian. 
Highest references from clergymen.—W., INQUIRER 
Office, Essex-street, Strand, London, ; 


Tea seeks post as HOUSEKEEPER 


or HOUSEKEEPER-SECRETARY, ‘Thoroughly 
efficient in household management; practical 
knowledge of cooking and baking ; experienced 
with children ; | good se pee 30, INQUIRER 
Office, 3, Essex-street, W.C. 


oe MAID required to matt upon 

two ladies; must be good needlewoman, 
and able to nurse in case of sickness, Must not 
object to country.—Address, Woodlands, ‘Ruthin, 
North Wales. 


FREDK. LONG & SON, 


AUCTIONEERS SURVEYORS, HOUSE & LAND AGENTS 


4, Adelaide Place, London Bridge, E.C. 


Rents Collected, and the entire management of 
Property in any part of London for Suburbs pecan, 
taken, Valuations for Pa ‘Bar 4 
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THE OPEN BROTHERHOOD, 


SS 

The Concluding Sentences of Dr. Epwin Hatcu’s 
Lectures on the Influence of Greek Ideas and 
Usages wpon the Christian Church.—(Hibbert 
Trust, Williams and Norgate, London, 1890.) 


en 


historical continuity which in human societies is 
the condition of permanence. I am not unaware 
that there are many who deprecate the analysis of 
Christian history, and are content to accept the 
deposit. There has been a similar timidity in 
regard to the Bible. It seemed a generation ago as 
though the whole fabric of belief depended on the 
acceptance of the belief that Genesis is the work of 
a single author. The timidity has virtually ceased. 
Vhe recognition of the fact that the Book of 
Genesis was not made, but grew, so far from having 
been a danger to religion, has become a new support 
of the faith. So tt will be with the analysis of 
Christian doctrine and of Christian history ; and’ 
therefore 1 am earnest in urging its study. For 
though the Lectures are ended, the study of the 
subject has only begun. I have ventured as a 
pioneer into comparatively unexplored ground; 1 
feel that I shall no doubt be found to have made the 
mistakes of a pioneer ; but L feel.also the certainty 
of a pioneer—who after wandering by devious paths 
through the forest and the morass, louks out from 
the height which he has reached upon the fair land- 
scape—and, speaking as one who has so stood and so 
looked, Iam sure that you will find the country to 
be in the main what I have described it to be, and 
that you will find also that tt is but the entrance to 
a still fairer landscape beyond. FoR THOUGH YOU 
MAY BELIEVE THAT I AM BUT A DREAMER OF DREAMS, 
I SEEM T0 SEE, THOUGH IT BE ON THE FAR HORIZON 
—THE HORIZON BEYOND THE FIELDS WHICH EITHER 
WE OR OUR CHILDREN WILL TREAD—A CHRISTIANITY 
WHICH IS NOT NEW BUT OLD, WHIOH IS NOT OLD BUT 
NEW, A CHRISTIANITY IN WHICH THE MORAL AND 
SPIRITUAL ELEMENTS WJLL AGAIN HOLD THEIR PLACE, 
IN WHICH MEN WILL BE BOUND TOGETHER BY THE 
BOND OF MUTUAL SERVICE, WHICH IS THE BOND OF 
THE SONS OF GOD, A CHRISTIANITY WHICH WILL 
ACTUALLY REALIZE THE BROTHERHOOD OF MEN, THE 
IDEAL OF ITS FIRST COMMUNITIES. 


Schools, etc. 


—>— 


BABBACOMBE, TORQUAY.—HOME 
TUITION in FRENCH and GERMAN.— 
Rev. A. EK, and Mrs. O'CONNOR would receive, for 
special instruction, two boys or girls as Boarders, 
Educated in Germany, he resided there long ; and 
in France. Mrs. O’Connor is a native of France. 
Reference—W. H. Herford, B.A., Paignton. 


ONAMUR, SANDGATE.—SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS AND LITTLE BOYS. 
Miss JARVIS and Miss CLARA BERRY, having 
added to their House and Playgrounds, can now 
take more PUPILS. J 


IGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
SOUTH MARINE TERRACE 
ABERYSTWITH. 


PRIncIpaL = Mrs. MARLES THOMAS, 

Pupils most successfully prepared for Public 
Examinations. Scholarships have been obtained 
at the University Colleges. Special attention paid 
to the physical side of education, Gymnasium, 
Swedish drill. 


HINDHEAD. 


ISS MACRAE MOIR’S SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS. (Established 1893), 

PUPILS prepared for the Universities ; resident 
gymnast and French mistress ; healthy conditions 
of life ; hockey and tennis. 

Prospectus on application to Miss Macrar Morr, 
Lingholt, Hindhead, 

Station, Haslemere, 

The SUMMER TERM begins on TUESDAY, 
May 7th, 


I HAVE now brought these Lectures to a close. 
» The net result is the introduction into Christianity 
of the three chief products of the Greek mind— 
Rhetoric, Logic, and Metaphysics, I venture to 
claim to have shown that a large part of what are 
sometimes called Christian doctrines, and many 
usages which have prevailed and continue to pre- 
vail in the Christian Church, are in reality Greek 
theories and Greek usages changed in form and 
colour by the influence of primitive Christianity, 
but in their essence Greek still. Greece lives ; not 
only its dying life in the lecture-rooms of Uni- 
versities, but also with a more vigorous growth in 
the Christian Churches. It lives there, not by 
virtue.of the survival within them of this or that 
fragment of ancient teaching and this or that 
fragment of an ancient usage, but by the con- 
tinuance in them of great modes and phases of 
thought, of great drifts and tendencies, of large 
assumptions, Its ethics of right and duty, rather 
than of love and self-sacrifice ; its theology, whose 
God is’ more metapbysical than spiritual— whose 
essence it is important to define ; its creation of a 
class of men whose main duty in life is that of 
moral exhortation, and whose utterances are not 
the spontaneous outflow of a prophet’s soul, but 
the artistic periods of a rhetorician ; its religious 
ceremonial, with the darkness and the light, the 
initiation and the solemn enactment of a symbolic 
drama ; its conception of intellectual assent rather 
than of moral earnestness as the basis of religious 
society—in all these, and the ideas that underlie 
them, Greece lives. 

It is an argument for the divine life of Chris- 
tianity that it has been able to assimilate so much 
that was at first alien to it. It is an argument for 
the truth of much of that which has been assimi- 
lated, that it has been strong enough to oust many 
of the earlier elements. But the question which 
forces itself upon our attention as the phenomena 

ass before us in review, is the question of the 
relation of these Greek elements in Christianity to 
the nature of Christianity itself. The question is 
vital. Its importance can hardly be over-estimated. 
It claims a foremost place in the consideration of 
earnest men, The theories which rise out of it are 
twoin number. Jt 7s possible to urge, on the one 
hand, that Christianity which began without them 
—which grew ona soil whereon metaphysics never 
throve-—which won its first victories over the world 
by the simple moral force of the Sermon. on the | 
Mount, and by the sublime influence of the lofe and- 
death of Jesus Christ, may throw off Hellenism and 
be none the loser, but rather stand out again before 
the world iw the uncoloured majesty of the Gospels, 
It is possible to urge that what was absent from the 
early form cannot be essential, and that the Sermon 
on the Mount is not an outlying part of the Gospel, 


ERMONDSEY FORT - ROAD 
CHURCH. 

At the’ Next Meeting of the Trustees of the 
above, the following will be Moved :— 

“That in the absence of any funds the Ber- 
mondsey Church, Fort-road, be forthwith closed 
and sold.” GEORGE CALLOW, 

Secretary to the Trustees, 

Fern Villa, Morley-road, Lewisham. 


Sees JONES. FUN D. 


ESTABLISHED 1861. 


BIRKBECK BANK 


Southampton Bldngs., Chancery Lane, London, W.0. 
CURRENT AOCOUNTS 
© # onthe minimum monthly balances, 0 
[vee not drawn below £100. 2 if 
DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS 


WAS i, ea Depesits, ropayabie on donmna. D f he 
STOCKS AND SHARES 


Stecks and Shares purchased and sold for customers. 
The BIRKBEOK ALMANAOK, with fall particulars, 


gonad FRANOIS RAWENSOROFT, Manoger 


Telephone No. § Holborn. 
Telegraphie Addves: “BIRKBECK, LONDON.” 


Tieee ENTRY BOP DING Sooty 
ADELAIDE-PLACE, LONDON BRIDGE. 


The Managers meet Annually in October for the 
purpose of making Grants. 

Applications must, however, be in hand not later 
than June 15th, and must be made on a form to 
be obtained from . 

EDWIN W. MARSHALL, Secretary. 

38, Barton Arcade, Manchester, 


LASGOW INTERNATIONAL 
_ EXHIBITION, 1901. 


OPEN MAY TILL NOVEMBER. 


— 


but its sum. Itis possible to urge, on the other GLASGOW UNITARIAN CHURCH, E.C. 

hand, that the tree of life, which was planted by ST. VINCENT-STREET. Interest on Loans reduced to Four-and-a-half 
the hand of God Himself in the soil of human| Minister—Rzv. James Forrust, M.A. Hours of per Cent. 

society, was intended from the first to grow by | Sunday Services—Morning at 11; Evening at 6.30 pence 

assimilating to itself whatever elements it found (first Sunday of Month). DIREcvoRS. 


- there. It is possible to maintain that Christianity 
was intended to be a development, and that its 
successive growths are for the time at which 
they exist integral and essential. It is possible to 
hold that it is the duty of each succeeding age at 
once to accept the developments of the past, and to 
do its part in bringing on the developments of the | 
future. : 5 

Between these two main views it does not seem 
possible to find a logical basis fora third. The one 
or the other must be accepted, with the conse- | 
quences which it involves. But whether we accept 
the one or the other, it seems clear that much of the 
Greek element may be abandoned. On the former 
hypothesis, it is not essentral ; on the latter, tt is an 
‘incomplete development and has no claim to perma- 
mence. 1 believe the consideration of this question, 
and practical action on the determination of it, to 

| be the work that lies before the theologians of our 
generation. I claim for the subject which we have 
been considering an exceptional importance, because 
it will enable us, if on the one hand we accept the 
theory that the primitive ee agent to 
disentangle the primitive from the later elements, | 
and to re ted baatarotions on which these later |. RS. WALLACE BRUCE would be 
elements are based ; and if. on the other hand we | glad if any one can recommend her a young 
adopt the theory of development, it will enable us, | MAID as second in the nursery. Must be strong, 
by tracing the lines of development, to weld the |/and accustomed to housework and needlework,— 

new thoughts of our time with the old by that | 9, Airlie-gardens, W. 

f mate ati 


Unitarian friends visiting the Exhibition will be 
heartily welcomed to the Church services, and will 
be supplied with such information and guidance as 
may increase the pleasure and comfort of their stay 
in the City. W. G. COLLINS, Hon. Sec., 

85, Douglas-street, Glasgow. 


LJOME FOR HEALTH CULTURE, 
Tue Firs, Bromyarp, HEREFORDSHIRE. 


Chairman — Sir H. W. Lawrence, Bart., 21 
Mincing-lane, E.C, 

Deputy-Chairman—Marx H. Jupaxr, A.R.1B,A., 
7, Pall Mall, S.W. 

F. H. A. Harpoastis, F.S.I., 5, Old Queen-st., S.W. 

Miss OrnmeE, 118, Upper Tulse-hill, S.W. 

SrErHEN SEAWARD TAYLER, ‘' Fairholme,’’ 8, Mount 
Ephraim-road, Streatham-hill, S.W., and 

Mrs. Henry Rut 1, Randolph-garden N.W 

PREFERENCE SHARIIS £10, Interest 44 per 
cent. DEPOSITS received at 3, 34, and 4 per cent., 
withdrawable at short notice. 

‘LIBERAL ADVANCES promptly made. 
Monthly repayment, including principal, premium, 
and interest for each £100 advanced—21 years, 
13s. 6d.; 18 years, 14s. 9d. ; 15 years, 168. 1d, ; 
10 years, £1 1s, 8d. Survey Fee to £500, half-a- 
guinea, 

Special facilities given to persons desiring to pur- 
chase houses for their own occupation, Prospectus 
free. 


This HOME provides.a course of Systematic 
Daily Exercise, combined with regular outdoor life 
and occupation, for Ladies and Children who are 
‘not in normal health, The exercises are given in a 
Gymnasium fitted with Swedish apparatus, and 
consist of Ling’s Swedish Movements. Special 
Treatment is given for Spinal Curvature, Anemia, 
Hysteria, Indigestion, Neuralgia, &c. 

For further particulars, apply to the Principal, 
Miss Jessmz Baker (Trained by Mme, Bergman 
-Osterberg), } : 


{ 


FREDERICK LONG, Manager. 


Ot any lady recommend a NURSE 

for two little boys of 4 years and 11 months 
for the middle of June.—Mrs. P. Roscor, 28, Den- 
ning-road, Hampstead, 


ay 
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THE INQUIRER. 


The New Century Unitarian Meetings. 


LONDON, MAY 25th to Sist, 1904. 


4 


EMPORTANT NOTICE. 


The Railway Companies will issue Return Tickets to all persons attending the Unitarian Meetings in London for a fate 
and a quarter, available any day from May 24th to 31st, to return any day up to and including June Ist. Send a stamped 
and addressed envelope to Hssex Hall for a Certificate. ' 

Tickets for the Sunday School Association Breakfast at Holborn (price 2s. 6d.), and the British and Foreign Unitarian 
Association Conversazione at Piccadilly (price 1s.), should be ordered without delay; the price will be increased on May 25th. 

Reserved Seat Tickets for the Service at St. James’s Hall and the Public Meeting at Westminster Town Hall, will 
be forwarded to Subscribers to the British and Foreign Unitarian Association and the Sunday School Association, and to others, 


in the order of application. 


A very hearty invitation is extended to every Congregation, Sunday School, and Choir in the United Kingdom, to be 
represented at these great and interesting gatherings. Tickets have been issued to all Delegates and Ministers. be # 


Hotels and Lodgings should be secured at once. 


Every help will be rendered by the Committee at Essex Hall. 


The List of Excursions is now ready. Send to Essex Hall for a copy, enclosing 3d. stamp. 


Essex Hall Temperance Association. 


———_@—__— 


THE EIGHTH ANNUAL MEETING 
of Members and Friends 
will be held at ESSEX HALL, ESSEX-ST., W.C., 
on WHIT MONDAY, May 27th, 1901, 

Chair to be taken at 7 P.M, by the Rev, PHILIP 
H. Wicksreep, M.A. 

The following Speakers are expected :—Revs. 
R. A. Armstreng, B.A., W. C. Bowie, C. W. Wendté 
(of Boston, U.8.A.); Mrs. Shaen Solly, Mr. T. 
Pallister Young, LL.B., Mr. Duncan S. Miller, and 
others, 

Vocal and Instrumental Music during the Even- 
ing. 

Admission free. 


SISTERS 


All are welcome. 


SUPERANNUATION 
FUND. 


A PUBLIC MEETING will be held at ESSEX 
HALL on TUESDAY, May 28th, 1901, at 3.30 P.m., 
to receive the Report of the Committee on this 
subject appointed at the Leicester Conference, 


Pe ONeer SUNDAY SCHOOL 
SOCIETY. 


In connection with the NEW CENTURY 
MEETINGS in WHIT-WEEK, a RELIGIOUS 
SERVICE for ELDER SCHOLARS will be held 
at ESSEX HALL on WHIT SUNDAY, May 26, 
from 3.30 to 4.30 p.m. 

The Rey. J. Pace Hopes will conduct the Service 
and give an Address. Subject, “The King’s Son 
in Egypt.” A Parable. : 

TEA will be provided fir Teachers and their 
Friends from 5 to 6 P.M., and at 7 p.m, a SERVICE 
for TEACHERS and CHURCH WORKERS will 
be held at LITTLE PORTLAND - STREET 
CHAPEL, when the Rev. A. N. BuatoHrorp will 
deliver an Address, 


All Friends and Country Visitors are cordially 
invited to attend these Meetings, and it is hoped 
that both Essex Hall and Little Portland-street 
Chapel will be well filled. 


A. BARNES, Hon. Sec. 


NEW GRAVEL PIT CHURCH, 
HACKNEY. 


FLOWER SERVICE and SUNDAY SCHOOL 
‘ ANNIVERSARY, WHIT SUNDAY, May 26, at 
11 a.m., Rev. R. H. U. Broor, “The Mystery of 
Life,” and 7 p.m., “The Byways.” Special Musical 
Service. 


oe WHIT 
ANNIVERSARY. 


SUNDAY 


Morning Service, 11 a.st., followed by the usual 
open Communion Service; Evening, 6.15 v.M. 
Preacher, Rev. 8. G. Preston, Afternoon Meeting, 
3.15 P.M. 

N.B.—Lunch at 1 o’clock (1s, each), 
o’clock (6d. each), 

A hearty welcome to all friends, 

Collections Morning and Evening in aid of the 
British and Foreign Unitarian Association and the 
Provincial Assembly, 


Tea at 5 


W. COPELAND BOWIE, Secretary. 


Board and Resivence, 


———— 


FEW young people received in 

PLEASANT HOME near Victoria. Terms 
moderate.—Mrs, Rospert TURNER, 94, Grosvenor- 
road, S.W. 


LACKPOOL.—Atherton House, 28, 

Pleasant-street, North Shore. Five minutes 

from Talbot-road Station ; one minute from sea, 
Piano.—Mrs. ALLDRED (late cf Atherton). 


OURNEMOUTH —Elvaston, West 
Clif, BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT. 
Unrivalled position on sea front, close to the High- 
cliffe Hotel. 50 rooms. Full-sized billiard table. 
Lovely grounds, with access to Cliff Promenade. 
Due south, Near Unitarian Church.—Mr, and 
Mrs. Pocock. 


OURNEMOUTH.—Most comfortable 
private BOARDING-HOUSE ; close to sea ; 
sheltered among the Pines ; south aspect. Billiard- 
room (full-sized table). Terms moderate.—Address 
Miss CHALDEcoTT, Stirling House, Manor-road. 


OURNEMOUTH. — Board-residence. 

High position, facing South, with .baleony 

and good garden. Suitable for Open-air Treatment, 

Close to sea, sheltered by pines, and adjoining the 

car-route to all parts.—D., Cliff House, 1, West- 
minster-road, Branksome Park. 


OLWYN BAY. — MORANNEDD 
BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT, MARINE 
ROAD, one minute from West Promenade and five 
from the beautiful Pwllycrochen Woods and from 
station. Morannedd is a most comfcrtable and 
homelike house, standing in its own grounds. 
Liberal Table ; moderate tariff.—Proprietress, Miss 
WADSWORTH. 


AKE DISTRICT.—Furnished House, 

2% miles Windermere Station ; 3 entertain- 

ing, 6 bedrooms (8 beds), bath, w.c., garden,.— 
Apply J., Inquirer Office, 3, Hssex-street, W.C. 


T. LEONARDS.—“ Crantock,’”’ 59, 
Warrior-square. First-class BOARD and 
RESIDENCE, newly furnished and redecorated. 
Sea View, excellent cuisine, billiard room, sanitary 
certificate-—Mr. and Mrs, Sipney P. Porrer, — 


ELIXSTOWE.—Comfortable Apart- 

ments, well situated midway between station 

and beach in sunny Felixstowe. Reasonable terms. 

—Apply Mrs, H. Rosrnson, Kimberley House, 
Ranelagh-road. 


ENTRAL POSTAL MISSION AND 
UNITARIAN WORKERS’ UNION. 


ANNUAL MEETING, ESSEX HALL, TUES- 
DAY, May 28th, at 2.30 o’clock, Miss TagarT in 
the chair, supported by the Rev. R. A. Armstrong, 
Rey. E. Daplyn, Miss Van Eck (of Leiden), Miss 
Lucas, and others, 


Friends and supporters are cordially invited, 
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NEW PUBLICATION, 


The Christian in Hungarian Romartce. 


A Study of Dr. Maurus Jokal’s Novel, “ There 
is a God ; or, The People who Love but Once.” 


BY 
JOHN FRETWELL. 

Contants :— Introduction; (1), The Vampire 
City of Austria ; (2), The Friend in Need ; (3), 
Passion Week in Rome ; (4), Diplomacy ; (5), The 
Temptress ; (6), A Roman Assassination ; (7), The 
Pope’s Flight ; (8), What will He do with Her ; 
(9), The Vampire City Again ; (10), In Transyl- 
vania ; (11), The Last Revenge ; (12), Solferino ; 
(13), Retribution ; (14), The Return of the 
Prodigal ; Notes. 


Illustrated ; in paper covers, 33s, net; in cloth 
gilt, with gilt top, 4s. net, 


Lonpow 5 210% | 
PHILIP GREEN, 5, Essex-street, Strand, W.C. 


DEVOTIONAL BOOKLETS 
By the REV. W. G. TARRANT, B.A. 


DAILY MEDITATIONS. 


(Fourth Edition Revised.) 


NIGHT UNTO NIGHT. 


Cloth, red edges, 6d. ; roan gilt, 1s. 
London: Puitir GREEN, 5, Essex-st., Strand, W.C- 


| Soclety for the Abolition of Vivisection 
Offices : 62, Strand, London. 
EXPERIMENTS ON MONKEYS. 


A recent writer on this subject says :— 
“That the most infamous atrocities are prac- 
tised at the present moment, upon these, the 
nearest to us in structure and intelligence of 
all our ‘ lesser brethren,’ the Medical Journals 
show. The number of the Journal of Patho- 
logy for December, 1900, contains accounts of 
protracted torture of these sensitive beings 
which make the blood boil and the heart 
sicken, The article is named ‘ Further Obser-- 
vations and Experiments on the Thyroid and ~ 
Parathyroid’ ; and the writer speaks as coolly 
of cutting out nerves from the living flesh 
and of removing portions of a frame as ready 
to quiver with anguish as his own, as if he 
talked of scooping out the core of an apple 
or depriving an orange of its pips. No men- 
tion is made of anesthetics throughout this 
fearful paper, nor could any such things have 
alleviated the sufferings of the monkeys 
during the days, weeks, and months of their 
slow martyrdom,” 


The Society appeals to the Public 
for aid. ; 
E. M. WRIGHT, Secretary. 
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ANNIVERSARY HYMN. 


O tire that makest all things new, 
The blooming earth, the thoughts of 
men, 
Our pilgrim feet, wet with thy dew, 
In gladness hither turn again. 


From hand to hand the greeting flows, 
From eye to eye the signals run, 

From heart to heart the bright hope g glows, 
The lovers of the Light are one. 

One in the freedom of the Truth, 
One in the joy of paths untrod, 

One in the soul’s perennial youth, _ 
One in the larger thought of God,— 


The freer step, the fuller breath, 
The wide horizon’s grander view, 

The sense of life that knows no death,— 
The Life that maketh all things new! 


SamuEL LONGFELLOW. 


OF THE WEEK. 


— 


NOTES 


We tcome to our guests from far and 
near, for a week of crowded interests and 
happy fellowship! What we are to do as 


humble chronicler of this week, who will 
say? What? Report, report—all those 
meetings, that Parmtor Bs excursions and 


-would pay for it? 


sociabilities, that thronging of friends 
new and old? And if we attempted it, 
and offered at once a full report of all 
that will be said and all that happens, 
where would the paper come from to hold 
it all, and who would read it—and who 
No. We shall not 
attempt the impossible, and waste our 
own and our readers’ strength and 
patience by a vain and unprofitable under- 
taking. 


Waar will happen, so far as next 
week’s InguirER is concerned, Friday 
morning will show. Unless all hopes are 
vain, we shall then be able at least to offer 
to our readers Mr. Stopford Brooke’s 
sermon and Mr. Carpenter’s address as 
President of the International Council, 
and some account of the progress of the 
week up to Thursday afternoon. What 
else there may be we will not forecast, 
knowing the ugly fate that often les in 
wait to trip a hapless editor at the last 
moment to a disastrous fall. But that 
should be enough for one week, and our 
purpose is that other important utterances 
shall be reported as fully as possible 
during the following weeks. 


As to the International Council, it will 
be seen that there are more papers pro- 
mised than can possibly be read in the 
time available; but unless again that 
same fate should unexpectedly intervene, 
we shall publish one or two of these papers 
regularly, from week to week, until the 
whole series is placed in the hands of our 
readers. There is one disappointment 
which we know already that we must bear 
in connection with the International 
Council. One of the guests whom we 
should have most delighted to honour, 
Professor Pfleiderer, of Berlin, cannot 
come. Much to his own disappointment, 
and to our great loss, he is kept by press- 
ing University and other duties at home, 
and his paper on ‘“‘ The Social Activities of 
the Age and their Religious Significance ” 
will be read by the President. The writers 
of other papers we have known from the 
first could not be here, but if we have our 
way we shall in time print them all! 


In this week’s Provincial Letter Mr. 
Tarrant tells of the prospect of the meet- 
ings, and we would add here one or two 
more warnings and beseechings. Who- 
ever has any tickets for the service in St. 
James’s Hall, or for any other of the 
meetings, and does not mean to use them, 
please return them at once to Hssex Hall; 
and if there is anyone who has still any 
questions to ask, let him write by return 
of post or else refrain from asking. Some 
hundreds of letters of inquiry have come 
in, greatly adding to the burden of work 
laid on the secretary and his staff, which 


might have been answered by a more 
careful reading of the full programme. 
Letters which arrive at Essex Hall later 
than the first post on Monday, might well, 
we should say, be left unopened Sra the 
end of the week. 


As to the meetings, we understand that 
almostevery availableticketforthe Sunday- 
school breakfast has long since been taken 
up, and no one will have a chance of 
paying double price for one. It has been 
necessary to refuse hundreds of applica- 
tions for invitations to the Mansion House 
Reception, and large numbers for the most 
popular of the excursions. For the public 
meeting in the Westminster Town Hall it 
has been necessary to engage the Council 
Chamber (which holds about 500) for an 
overflow meeting, so that altogether the 
promise is of a thoroughly good time. 
But let no one ask an unnecessary question, 
and let everyone bear any inevitable dis- 
appointments as all good people do! 


THE Chairman of the General Arrange- 
ments Committee desires us to say that it 
will add to the interest and enjoyment of 
visitors attending the Whit-week meetings 
if those staying at the same hotels or 
boarding-houses will make themselves 
known to each other. It is particularly 
requested that delegates should introduce 
themselves to the Chairman or some mem- 
ber of the Committee at the afternoon 
teas, the conversazione, and the receptions. 
It is hoped that all will contribute towards 
making the meetings memorable for their 
sociability. 

On Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday, 
each morning will begin with a brief devo- 
tional service in Essex Hall at 9.30. After 
that time until the service is convluded no 
one will be permitted to enter the Hall or 
to approach the. doors on the upper floor, 
so that the service may not be disturbed 
by talking outside. Friends will therefore 
be wise to take their places in good time. 


Visttors to Essex Hall next week will 
find in the book-room a large number of 
books, new and old, English and American, 
to many of which we should have been 
glad to call their special attention ; but in 
the throng of other interests we have not 
found it possible. We hope, however, that 
many of our friends will pick up the May 
number of the Mill Hill Pulpit, which 
contains Mr. Hargrove’s “Sermon of May 
Flowers,” and also the new number of 
Present Day Papers, which contains an 
article by Dr. Rendel Harris on “ The 
Elements of a Progressive Church,” and 
the fourth of Mr. Henry Binns’s “ Studies 
of the Social Ideal,” which treats of ‘‘ The 
Chinese Peasant,” and contains lessons we 
shall all do well to take to heart. 
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Tw addition to the names of the foreign 
delegates which appear in’ our time- 
table, répresentatives from the following 
countries will be present, and several of 
them will take part in the proceedings :-— 
America—the Rev. W. H. Fish (Colorado 
Springs), Mr. John Fretwell (Providence), 
the Rev. L. G. and Mrs. Wilson (Hope- 
dale); Australia—Mr. J. M. Alexander 
(Melbourne), Mr. W. Simpson (Adelaide); 
Cape Town — Mr. W. 8. Woodhead ; 
France—Madame Fontanes, Madame and 
and Mdlle. Reville (Paris) ; Germany— 
Dr. C. Lempfuhl (Berlin) ; Holland—the 
Rev. P. H. Hugenholtz (Amsterdam) ; 
Iceland—Dr. Jan Stephansson; India—Dr. 
J. C. and Mrs. Bose (Calcutta), Mr. and 
Mrs. Ghosh; Italy—Signor Bracciforti 
(Milan) ; Jutland—Mrs, Sass. 

Miss Honor Brooke gave a recital of 
Macbeth on May 18 at the Spa Hall, 
Clifton, in aid of the Lewin’s Mead 
Domestic Mission. There was a large 
and most appreciative audience, which 
followed Miss Brooke’s masterly render- 
ing of Shakespeare’s great tragedy with 
every sign of deep and sustained interest. 
Not only did the gifted reciter prove 
herself fully equal to the great physical 
strain involved in such a reading, showing 
no sign of fatigue as the evening wore on, 
but she succeeded in a remarkable degree 
both in individualising the widely varying 
characters of the play and in bringing out 
the marvellous poetic beauty of the lines. 
Where all was on such a high level 
of excellence, the sleep-walking scene must 
yet be specially mentioned as affording the 
finest’ illustration of Miss Brooke’s 
dramatic power and skill in the use of 
voice and gesture alike. Next to Miss 
Brooke herself, the thanks of all who 
are interested in the Mission are due 
to the Misses Worsley, who had made and 
supervised the arrangements for the 
recital, from first to last. 


Tue Auckland Star of March 29, which 
has just reached us, reports the annual 
meetingof the Auckland Unitarian Church, 
which was held in the Cook-street Hall on 
the previous Wednesday evening. A satis- 
factory financial statement was presented, 
and the report showed that during the 
year the number of members had been 
doubled. A resolution of gratitude for the 
aid of the British and Foreign Unitarian 
Association was unanimously passed. 


Tue April number of the Australian 
Herald, Dr. Charles Strong’s monthly, 
refers to a wish expressed acvording to the 
Australian Christian World by Dr. Mar- 
shall of the Scot’s Church, Melbourne, 
that the new century might see a federa- 
tion of the Protestant Churches of 
Australia, and goes on to ask whether Dr. 
Marshall is really prepared to carry out 
the Protestant principle of Christian 
Freedom to its full length, and to unite 
with his fellow-Protestants on a broad, 
spiritual, catholic basis. 

Is he prepared practically to recognise 
that tobe a religious man in the sense of 
Christ is not necessarily to hold the dogmas 
of the Westminster Confession, or to think 
as Presbyterians, Anglicans, Baptists, or 
any other sect, have thought about God, 
Christ, Religion? Is he prepared to prac- 
tically recognise that the Catholic Church 
of God is far wider than the ecclesiastical 
systems of any of the Churches, and than 
any ‘‘orders,’’ Presbyterian or Anglican ? 
Is he prepared to change the present im- 


moral system of subscription to a creed no 
longer believed, even at the risk of losing 
church property?) We hope he is. 

What is wanted to-day is a Free, Catholic 
Church of the Spirit. Logically, there is 
for Protestants no midway house. They 
bave long enough halted between two 
opinions, and their insane divisions, so well- 
pleasing to their enemies, must cease. 
These divisions rest on conceptions of the 
Bible and of Christianity which wider ex- 
perience, study of the Bible, and critical 
knowledge of the history of Christianity 
and the Church have exploded. It is only 
ignorance, prejudice, pride, and love of 
money and Jands, that now stand in the way 
of a Free Catholic Church. 


Tre scandal of the Royal Buckhounds 
is at last at an end. The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, in laying before Parlia- 
ment the Government’s proposals for the 
new Civil List, stated that the buckhounds 
were to be abolished, an announcement 
which will be received with the utmost 
satisfaction by all friends of the tame stag 
and of manly sport. It has since been 
reported that the King is distributing the 
hounds, and that some of them are to go 
out to a new life in South Africa. 


WANDERINGS, 

Wuere have I been ?—O happy words! 
the key 

That straight unlocks the picture gallery 

Where memory treasures countless lovely 
sights, 

With blessed thoughts and silent pure 
delights. 

Where have I been ?—The qvestion is a 
charm 

That stills the present pain, the present 
harm, 

And leads me into quiet haunts 
peace 

"Neath moonlit skies, by shining summer 
seas, 

Over heathery moorlands, and through 
meadows, gay 

With /buttercups, and fragrant with the 
“may.” J 

Swift as the light I travel! free as air! 

For now I gaze on Edinburgh fair ; 

Then, in a trice, I’ve crossed the seas aud 
dwell — 

On Erin’s farthest shores, and hear the 
swell 

And roar of the Atlantic, and behold 

Its ce flash into fairy phosphorescent 
gold, 

Eastward I turn, and, in a magic boat, 

Along the Rhine’s romantic stream I 
float, 

While from its vine-clad slopes and ruined 
heights 

Come songs and legends old—of valiant 
knights, 

Se ee and hapless maids! Southward 

go, 

Where the sweet pine-wood airs about me 
blow, 

And in the starry summer night look 


of 


down 

On Heidelberg—its castle, tower, and 
town, 

And Neckar’s rushing stream. I turn the 
page 


And see that moment in my pilgrimage 

rae Soap dawn, dreamlike, in rosy 
ight, 

Far, far away, a heavenly vision bright— 

Before my awe-filled heart and glad eyes 
rose : 

A range of Alps, white with eternal 
snows. 


—J, Brierley. 


Pleasant it is through foreign lands to 

range, 

Yet for their treasures all I would not 
change 

Our dear familiar spot of English ground, 

Which doth embrace within its sea-girt 
bound 

More various beauties than are elsewhere 
seen 

In the same narrow space the wide world 
round I ween. ; 

It is a classic land! The famous past _ 

Its glamour o’er the present scene doth 
cast. 

About these walls stories of olden time 

Close as their green protecting ivies 
twine. 

Pageants were here and royal festivals, 

And, last, a day of strife, when all the 
halls 

With cries and groans and battle din were 
filled. 

The fighters fight no more, the noise is 


stilled ; 
And see, beneath the baron’s sculptured 
crest \ 
Bright birdling eyes peep from a tiny 
nest, 


While, from the neighbouring grove, a 
cooing dove 

Fills the soft sunshine with his notes of 
love. 

Here martyrs entered Heaven through 
gates of flame ; 

Here freemen fought in Freedom’s holy 
name. 

Within this fane, dear to all England’s 
race, 
The sad have solace found and sinners 
grace, ‘ 
While, through long centuries, the chang- 
ing hours i 
Have cast their lights and shadows round 
its towers. ten 

To country pleasures turn I—feel the 

charm 

Of homely beauties—hear about the farm 

The peaceful farmyard sounds—the crow- 
ing cock, 

The ringing flail, the bleatings of the 
flock. 

Young creatures sport upon the daisied 
lea, 

Larks, lost in light, 
melody ; 

The common is ablaze with golden broom, 

And primrose stars the leafy woods 
illume. 


rain down their 


My verse would never end if I should tell 
The pictures all that in my palace dwell; 
The countless sacred memories of joy _ 
That life can never lose nor death 
destroy. ae 
Each spot, each season, aye, each passing 
hour, ; 
Has of earth’s loveliness its special dower 
Wherever we may roam, the bending skies 
Touch and enwrap us with their mysteries, 
And fairest days are those when we no 
end sf hz ; 
To the green earth behold, but see its 
margin blend 
With rainbow hues of air: so even here 
Immortal spirits breathe Heaven’s atmos- 
here, 

And walk with angels, and, on sea and 
land, 
Discern with joy the workings of God’s 

hand. ae AGA 


i>? 


Tux world exists in order to grow souls, 
’ ; eee eile ‘he of 


ey 
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LITERATURE. 
eee a 
(PHILLIPS BROOKS.* — 
“Tau author of this voluminous work 
tell us that when Phillips Brooks came to 


Boston in 1869 many attempts were made, 


but all in vain, to classify him among the 
preachers, theologians, and teachers of the 
day. The truth is that Phillips Brooks was a 
universal man combining in himself most 
of the vital elements which in their distri- 
bution give significance to the various 
classes of the great. So all attempts to 
put a label on him proved futile, and the 
critical and classifying faculty for which, 
in its application- to varieties of men, 
Boston is famous was effectually baulked. 
And we to-day after reading Mr. Allen’s 
biography, wherein no pains are spared to 
tell us everything, confess that even with 
this great mass of information before us 
we are unable to characterise Phillips 
Brooks, .To what school did he belong ? 
What was his theology? Was he in his 
place in the Episcopal Church? Did not 
his views bear a stronger likeness to those 
of the Unitarians than to the views of 
any recognised schoolin his own Church ? 
Did. he believe in the Atonement, and, if-so, 
in what sense? And further, what was 
the secret of his power? Didit lie in the 
intellect or the affections? How came he 
to be a preacher of the Gospel, and 
wherein does the development of his 
prophetic gift differ from -the more 
common types of growth? To all these 
questions, in spite of Mr. Allen’s great 
labours, it:is difficult to avoid saying “ we 
donot know.” But in: regard’ to most’ of 
the questions we make haste to add “it 
does not matter.”* The subject of Mr. 
Allen’s biography is a Man and not a 
mouthpiece. ‘The Eternal Life which isOne 
in all souls gathers to a focus of peculiar 
intensity in a particular point of space 
and~ time; and that concentration is 
Phillips Brooks. To all minor charac- 
teristics we can afford to be blind. To 
discuss the question of Phillips Brooks’s 
theology is like asking of what was the 
chisel made wherewith Phidias carved his 
Zeus. All views, doctrines, and distinc- 
tions of thought were but instruments, or 
perhaps channels, through which the 
amazing vitality of this man’s spirit. made 
itself felt by the world. We, being 
Unitarians, often feel that Phillips Brooks 
might have made a better selection of his 
tools, We could supply him out of our 
own workshop with steel of finer edge, and 
with measures of subtler exactitude. But 
the spiritual passion of which these things 
are the servants is not among the wares 
which schools of thought have to offer. It 
was a divine and original power in Phillips 
Brooks, and though it often sought ex- 
pression in language which to us is obso- 
lete, we quarrel not with the result. — 
- Broadly speaking, there are two modes 
_ of writing a great man’s life. We may 
compare his life to a river whose course 
we have to master from fountain-head to 
sea. In the first place we ascend some 
lofty peak, or a succession of such, and 
track the windings in long reaches, noting 
the plains which are watered and the 
yalleys from which tributaries are drawn, 
In the second we take boat on the river at 


the highest point of navigable water, and, 


descending thence with the current, take 


<* Life and Letters of Phillips Brooks.” By 
Alexander V, G. Allen. 2yols, London; Mac- 
dio. : & 


30s, net. 


ing could find him out. 
“ness 


‘man’s soul.’ 


soundings of every deep and_ shallow, 
draw careful outlines of the receding 
banks, note the vegetation which finds 
sustenance in the surrounding soil, 
and make a daily halt to explore 
the watershed, converse with its inhabi- 
tants, and gather the folk-lore of the 
countryside. 

The demand in this country for a Life 
of Phillips Brooks would probably have 
been met had his biographer chosen the 
first. of these methods. | His occasional 
visits to our shores, his published sermons, 
and the reports which reached us of the 
impression he was making on the religious 
life of America had given him an acknow- 
ledged place in the roll of the prophets ; 
but, after all, we know him only from 
afar, and cannot help a feeling that some- 
thing less than sixteen hundred pages 
would have been enough for our satisfac- 
tion and perhaps also for our enlighten- 
ment. But Mr. Allen has written the 
Life on the second of the methods above 
described, and the fact that he has done 
so helps us to measure anew the large 
place which Phillips Brooks held in the 
affection of Americans as well as the power 
he exercised over their lives. Mr. Allen 
has traced every step in his hero’s develop- 
ment, has described him from every point 
of view, has analysed him on every 
principle, and, not content with his own 
estimate, has gathered together the 
opinions of others as recorded in the 
Press, the admiring voice of the public, 
the loving tribute of the friend, and the 
pondered verdict of the expert. The result 
is a noble, but a colossal, monument to 
the memory of Phillips Brooks. If the 
memory of every great person is to be 
similarly treated, the world will in course 
of time become filled with mausoleums, 
and men will be so preoccupied in reading 
the lives of the great as to have no time 
left to live their own. It is to the credit 


|of our American brethren that when they 


get a hero they make the most of him. 
But we confess that in this particular 
instance the length and the minuteness of 
the biography are somewhat suggestive of 
the irony of fate. Phillips Brooks, we are 
told again and again,was the most reserved 
of men; only in public was he able to 
give himself away in a free expression ; in 
private intercourse clouds and darkness 
were round about him and none by search- 
The thorough- 
of reserve in which Phillips 
Brooks hid himself, has for its sequel the 
thoroughness of investigation by which 
Mr. Allen has revealed him. Great men 
should learn from this a lesson in the 
futility of reserve. They may be forgiven, 
at least the reserved among them may be, 


if henceforth “the dread of something 


after death” is mainly concerned with a 


vision of their private correspondence 


printed in small type. But let us not be 
misunderstood. In all the records of 
Phillips Brooks’ private life, published by 


‘Mr. Allen, we cannot charge him with an 
indiscretion ; nor can we say that he has 


introduced any matter irrelevant to his 
purpose, which is, first and last, to ex- 
hibit the essential greatness of a great 
We think that less material 
might have served the purpose, but we do 
not say that any of the material is unfit. 


‘Nor have we found one of the sixteen 


hundred pages uninteresting or dull. Had 
the author perpetrated dulness, the art of 


skipping might save the reader from loss 
of time. Ourcomplaint against Mr, Allen 


lies rather in this—that he has. so fixed 
our attention by the importance of his 
matter, and so charmed us by his style, 
and so won us by the beautiful spirit 
which animates both style and. matter, 
that he has chained. us to his book, and 
all our other reading has fallen into arrear. 
By being attractive through sixteen 
hundred pages Mr. Allen has robbed other 
authors of their rights, 

The book is obviously a labour of love; 
perhaps of discipleship, and as such it 
could have no offence even in the eyes of 
him whose veil of reserve is here so 
reverently but so thoroughly lifted off, In 
the love and the reverence which inspire 
them lie at once the weakness and the 
strength of Mr. Allen’s labours. We may 
here repeat what has been said in review- 
ing another notable biography in these 
columns. To see a great man truly we 
need to have two “Lives” of him; one 
written by a friend, the other by an 
enemy. ‘l'o that a condition must be 
added: the name of the friend may be 
St. John, but the name of the enemy must 
not be Judas. 

In dealing with a book of such magni- 
tude, and of such varied interest, the 
reviewer may be forgiven if he finds the 
task of selection impossible. We will, 
therefore, meet Mr. Allen on the ground 
of what, as was said above, we understand 
to be the controlling purpose of his book. 
—namely, the presentation of Phillips 
Brooks as a living soul in the act of mani- 
festing itself to the world, and will write 
down, as well as we can, our impression of 
the man aswe have gathered it from these 
pages. 

The keynote of the power of Phillips 
Brooks is no doubt contained in the word 
“personality.” He was a Churchman, a 
scholar, a theologian; but none of these 
terms gives the essence of the matter. 
Primarily he was a preacher, and his 
Churchmanship, his scholarship, _ his 
theology were but the accessories of the 
preaching instinct,or rather the tools of the 
preaching function. Harly in life there 
arose within him that mysterious impulse 
which urges a man to. communicate him- 
self to men, and simultaneously with this 
the fountains of the great deep within the 
soul were opened and streams of ideas 
and of language wherewith to clothe 
them poured forth in uncontrollable afflu- 
ence. Out of reservoirs, fed for ‘genera- 
tions by the invisible streams of heredity, 
and now full, there burst forth at the 
early age of twenty-two the living waters 
of articulate thought. With a splendid 
precocity Phillips Brooks, scarce emerged 
from boyhood, was. speaking a wisdom 
from beyond himself, understanding, as 
we surmise, neither the force of his own 
thoughts nor the origin of his own powers 
to express them. Foraught we know, for 
aught Mr. Allen proves to the contrary, 
Phillips Brooks at this time had no 
theology, no reasoned convictions con- 
cerning God, the Universe, or the Soul. 
Reasoned convictions, born in other 
men’s souls, or derived, it may be, 
from the Platonic Heaven, had, however, 
taken possession of his. This stage of 
development reached, the career of a 
preacher became irrevocably fis career. 
Choice was made for him and he became 
unconsciously a dedicated spirit. . Mr. 
Allen labours to make it plain to the 
reader why his hero chose the preacher’s 
calling, and, we think somewhat needlessly, 
would have us believe that he passed 
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through a process of conversion. That 
seems to us a superfluous concession to 
accepted phraseology ; nor is it in accord 
with the evidence Mr. Allen himself 
adduces. Phillips Brooks did not choose 
his calling, neither did he slide into it as 
lesser men have done, but he was carried 
into it by the whirlwinds of God. Like 
Abram of old, Phillips Brooks went 
forth into the future of his profession 
“not knowing whither he went ””—igno- 
rant of his destination, but confident he 
was on the right track. It isan especially 
interesting case, for it inverts the psycho- 
logical order of events which the preacher’s 
entry on his calling is supposed to follow. 
We are too wont to imagine that a man 
first thinks out a theology and then, feel- 
ing the value of his conclusions, resolves 
to go forth and preach them to mankind. 
Great preachers, no doubt, have arisen in 
that way, but not the greatest. With 
Phillips Brooks the impulse to self-com- 
munication through preaching came first ; 
it came the more strongly because of his 
inability to communicate himself in other 
ways; aud it came with its own instru- 
ments already forged. And here we may 
observe the difference between the problem 
which Phillips Brooks thenceforth had to 
solve, and the problem with which the 
average preacher is confronted at the same 
period of his career. The average man 
committed to the preacher’s calling must 
satisfy himself as to the reasonableness of 
his beliefs, must adjust them to what he 
knows of Pure Reason and her demands. 
With Phillips Brooks and with others like 
him the problem is to find not the most 
rational belief but the most adequate 
vehicle for the expression of his own per- 
sonality; he finally rests, therefore, in the 
form of theology which gives freest 
scope to that impulse of self-communica- 
tion which, like some resistless destiny, 
urges him on. 

The form of theology so reached is 
seldom the most rational, though from the 
nature of the case the claims of reason 
will not be quite forgotten ; butit serves a 
purpose, which a purely rational theology 
might not serve, in providing a verbal 
outfit by which the life passion of that 
particular soul attains its easiest utterance. 
Of such nature we are persuaded was the 
theology of Phillips Brooks. It was the 
theology of a preacher, not of a theologian. 
“Why was not Phillips Brooks a Unit- 
arian?” people were always asking. 
Logically, no doubt, he ought to have been 
one. But had Fate decreed that he should 
walk the world clothed in garments of the 
Unitarian cut we question whether there 
would have been the same freedom in his 
movement, the same largeness in his 
carriage, the same vigour in his stride; we 
doubt if it would have been so hard to say 
where the man ended and the clothes 
began. In a church named after the Holy 
Trinity he breathed his native atmosphere. 
That the fire might catch hold of his 
musings it was needful to wrap them in 
the name of Christ ; and of that sacred 
material must he weave the bridge by 
which the flaming messengers had quickest 
transit between hissoul and the souls of the 
thousands who hung upon his word. We 
confess, therefore, to feeling that in the 
style of his theology—we will call it 
Liberal Orthodoxy for want of a better 
name—Phillips Brooks had found the 
readiest means of making bis life available 
for regenerating the lives of other men. 
But let each man wear his owa clothes ! 


Whosoever the preacher be that thinks to 
win success by the same means let him 
remember that the secret lay not with the 
theology but with the man. 

In the conception which Phillips Brooks 
formed of the Christian ministry the aim 
of self-communication was paramount. 
And this view had its deeper source in 
his conception of the Christian Religion 
itself. ‘“ Christianity,” he said, “‘is nota 
problem but a message.” In the history 
of the Christian Church throughout the 
centuries he saw but one vital fact—the 
communication of a Life to other lives. 
The business of the preacher was to carry 
on the procéss, and this is what he meant 
by preaching Christ beth as he practised it 
himself and as he recommended it to 
others. The critical reader of these 
memoirs will often ask in vain for some 
more exact definition of this idea. It is 
evident that to preach Christ as a fact 
external to himself was not the attempt 
of Phillips Brooks. The Christ whom 
he preached was indistinguishable from 
some element resident with himself. 
How far that element was some power 
other than his own, at what point of 
thought the distinction could be drawn 
between Phillips Brooks the preacher 
and the Christ whom he preached are 
questions which elude our analysis. 
Like others who follow his way of 
thought, he is never tired of using the 
name of Christ, and each time he uses it 
we on our part are forced to ask ‘ What 
does he mean?” We are only sure of 
what he does not mean—and that is the 
human figure painted by history and 
known by historical evidence as it 
walked. the fields of Palestine. At least 
Phillips Brooks does not mean only that. 
Equally certain are we that he does not 
mean the Christ of the Nicene Creed. 
What, then, can it be? We strongly 
suspect that the name is \but a 
hypostasized form of the abstract idea 
of inspired Personality. If as a key to 
the preaching of this prophet we take the 
idea that the true Saviour of the world is 
Man in the highest expression of manhood 
much becomes intelligible that is else 
obscure. What;the world wants is Life,and 
Life in ever greater abundance; and Life’ 
is given by the action of personality upon 
personality. This action is carried on in 
public by the agency of preaching; and 
that is the business of the Christian 
minister—the preacher of Christ. What 
other conclusion can we draw from the 
“Lectures on Preaching’—what other 
conclusion from Mr. Allen’s picture of the 
man? Let us say that on the ground of 
its inner truth the conclusion carries 
our entire assent. But we cannot but 
dissent from the use thus made of the 
name of Christ. “The principle of 
Christianity is that God was in Christ.” 


“Not a revelation by a Book but by a 


Being.” True, but what Being? Shall 
we say the historical Christ of the Gospel ? 
But of him aJl we know is contained in a 
book-—or have we some intuitional know- 
ledge of Christ by accordance with which. 
the truth of the book is guaranteed? He 
is a bold man who affirms the latter posi- 
tion. But, failing such affirmation, how 
stands the matter? First, the Being 
guarantees the Book, and then it turns 
out that apart from the Book the Being 
is unknown. Thus the Being both 
guarantees and in turn is guaranteed by 
the Book. So long as great personalities 
find a vehicle of expressions in these fluid 


conceptions of Christ they can be made to 
pass current: bring them to a logical 
test and they vanish away. 

We heartily commend the reading of 
these memoirs to all ministers of religion, 
especially to those who are of the house- 
hold of faith. They will be delighted, 
amused, instructed and inspired. Most 
of their own history they will find written 
in the history of Phillips Brooks. 
We heartily thank Mr. Allen for a 
biography which reveals this great man 
in the common aspects shared by all—the 
labour and the battle, and in the rarer 
close to which all aspire—the victory and 
the crown of life. L, P. Jacks. 
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THE EDUCATION BILL. 


THE Committee of the National Educa- 
tion Association, at a meeting on May 14, 
after considerable discussion upon the 
Education Bill, adopted a lengthy report 
for publication. The report first examines 
the Bill in detail, stating that by repeal- 
ing the Technical Instruction Acts it 
abolishes all Technical Instruction Com- 
mittees, and by accepting the Cockerton 
Judgment it ousts School Boards from an 
important part of the work they have 
hitherto performed. The large field of 
National Education which is thus cleared 
from existing methods of public control, 
is placed under new authorities not con- 
stituted by Parliament. These anthori- 
ties will be under no statutory obligation 
to do anything at all. Their powers 
extend over a wide field, but are studiously 
vague and undefined, whilst existing safe- 
guards for educational progress are 
abolished. The report goes on to point 
out that the new Education Committees 
have no control over any funds whatever. 
They administer no Government grants 
and only receive subsidies from the rating 
authorities at the pleasure of those bodies, 
and the rate is strictly limited in amount. 
There are no provisions in the Bill, such 
as are in previous Acts, to secure suita- 
bility of the educational provision as 
regards fees, staff, curriculum, and other 
matters; whilst the arrangements for 
repairing the disastrous Cockerton Judg- 
ment are most inadequate and unsatis- 
factory. The report ends with the 
following conclusions :— 


CONCLUSIONS. 


Parliament must Prescribe the 
Constitution. 

That these proposals are not only in- 
adequate, but most reactionary, may be 
seen by comparing them with the principles 
of local self-government already established 
by Parliament. 

There is no need for the separate treat- 
ment of each locality byschemes. Inregard 
to all the most important public local 
authorities (from Parish Councils upwards) 
Parliament has had no serious difficulty in 

prescribing a uniform system with sufficient 

elasticity in minor details to cover all 
variations of local conditions. There is no 
reason for Parliament to be compelled to 
debate separately different schemes for 
hundreds of separate localities. 


Popular Control Hssential. 

Both the Technical Education Committees 
and the School Boards owe their effective- 
ness to the measure in which they are 
under the influence of the electorate which 
has to gain or suffer by their work. The 
new authorities foreshadowed in the Bill 
are removed as far as possible from the 
influence of general public opinion. A 
majority which may bea bare majority of 
gentlemen already serving on bodies popu- 
larly elected for other purposes, and not 
even necessarily nominated by those bodies, 
is not sufficient to secure that the authority 
to which they are nominated will either 
elicit popular interest or be responsive to 
the popular will. The new authorities in 
their relation to Municipal Councils re- 
semble nothing so much as those Boards of 
Governors of charities and endowed 
schools upon which it is customary to place 
a few members of the municipality, but 
over which the municipality, and still less 
the electorate, has no effective control. 


Adequate Funds Required. 

The statutory limit upon the rate now pro- 
posed, and the need to appeal to another 
authority for every penny of income, must 
be disastrously restrictive. 
question 


Apart from the 
of future developments, the 


amount available under the Act would, in 
some cases, be insufficient for existing 
needs. 
An Imperative Mandate Required. 

The School Boards have been effective 
agents for educational progress, because 
they are placed under the _ strongest 
statutory compulsion to provide sufficient 
school accommodation and efficient and 
suitable instruction for every available 
scholar who is not otherwise provided for. 
There is no hint of such statutory com- 


pulsion being applied to these new 
authorities. 
Public Schools under Public Management 


Essential. 

Whatever there is of efficiency, suitability 
and adaptability in the education provided 
under the School Board system, is largely 
due to the fact that there is a statutory 
prohibition against the Boards spending 
public money upon schools which are not 
absolutely under their own management. 
The system of subsidising schools which 
are under private or sectarian management, 
which it is now proposed to revive and 
extend, has always proved to be most 
costly and ineffective, and {productive of 
religious grievances. The Bill, at the 
same time, would introduce into County 
Councils the element of sectarian strife 
from which they have been, fortunately, 
free, 

Better Provision for Elementary 
Hducation. 

The Bill fails to provide any effective 
local authority for elementary education in 
those parts of the country which are still 
outside the School Board system. In this 
Bill the School Board system, providing 
elementary education, is the basis of the 
whole scheme of higher authorities. In 
order to make the foundation complete, 
the long delayed establishment of a Schoo] 
Board for every district in the country 
should be part of the Bill- and should 
indeed precede any attempt to create new 
authorities for higher education. 


The Bill should be Rejected. 

The Bill in its whole scope and in detail 
offers but little hope for progress or 
efficiency. From beginning to end—in 
framing the constitution of the authority : 
in endowing it with an income: in the 
providing of schools: or increasing the 
efficiency of education—all the initiatory 
and compelling forces which make for 
progress in local self-government are 
absent or restricted, and the last word 
is in all cases left with whatever 
obstructive forces may arise. Under 
these circumstances we suggest that 
Parliament should be urged not to allow 
such proposals to become law. 

Surrey House, 

Victoria Embankment, 
London, W.C., May 14, 1901. 


THE MANCHESTER AND SALFORD 
LADIES PUBLIC HEALTH 
SOCIETY. 


THE society which, after some changes 
of title, is now known as. the Ladies’ 
Public Health Society has been in 
existence for mapy years. Its original 
object, to bring sanitary knowledge into 
the houses of the poorest, is still its 
primary object ; but the scope of its work 
has of late years been greatly enlarged, 
owing to its being directly connected 
with the Sanitary Committees of the City 
Council of Manchester, and the 'Town Coun- 
cil of Salford, and the Medical Officers. 
A band of small cottage property extends 
almost without a break between the 
central business part of the town and the 
suburbs. This is roughly divided into 
districts containing each 1,000 to 2,000 
cottages, and each district has a lady 
superintendent and a so-called health- 


visitor, who lives and works in the dis- 
trict. The health-visitor is a working 
woman, who knows the life of the poor 
from experience; she visits all the cottages 
in the district, makes friends with the 
people, gives them hints and advice on all 
sorts of subjects, and has her eyes open 
for defects of drainage, overcrowding, 
sickness, &c., all of which she reports on a 
form which is posted daily to the Medical 
Officer. She pays special attention to 
infants, and always carries about a 
leaflet on infant feeding, which she does 
not simply hand over to an ignorant 
young mother, who would probably throw 
it in the fire ; instead of that she reads it 
for the woman, explains it to her, and, 
perhaps, nails it up behind the door for 
reference on a subsequent visit. There 
is no limit to the ignorance of practical 
things of a young woman who has spent 
all her unmarried life in a factory, and 
innumerable young mothers, who are 
genuinely fond and proud of their first 
baby, bring the poor little wretch to a 
speedy end by incredibly improper feed- 
ing. To many of these mothers the visits 
of the health-visitor are of boundless 
advantage, and they are grateful for her 
help and teaching; older women, who, 
perhaps, have “buried fourteen of ’em,” 
naturally consider themselves above 
advice. The Medical Officer considers 
the work done in this matter of infant 
feeding of the greatest value to the com- 
munity. 

The health-visitor has lime brushes 
for lending, and is the means of getting 
a great deal of lime-washing done ; 
and she is often instrumental in per- 
suading families to exchange a small 
and unsanitary cottage for something 
better as the children grow up and 
need more accommodation; as a rule she 
can recommend a house, a caretaker, a 
charwoman, or whatever else may be 
needed to meet the wants of each case ; 
and she can show how to make a bed, wash 
a baby, apply a poultice, cut out a 
garment, &c. The health-visitors have no 
special training, but the Society has been 
fortunate in finding women of strong 
character and sound practical experience, 
and in most cases with an almost passionate 
enthusiasm for their work. Their hours of 
work are nominally limited, but they are 
liable to be called on for assistance in any 
hour of the twenty-four, and their time 
aud trouble are most ungrudgingly given. 
The lady superintendent is a sort of power 
behind the health-visitor ; she can supply 
the theory on which her practice is 
founded ; she is. there to be consulted in 
any difficulty which arises, and she takes 
the whole financial responsibility. She 
also holds a weekly meeting in the district 
for purposes of “ general civilisation,” 
where by dint of constant repetition a 
large body of women become acquainted 
with the ordinary laws of health, while 
they in turn influence their neighbours. 
These meetings become a sort of meeting- 
place for the women of the neighbourhood, 
and the members habitually introduce 
newcomers whom they consider suitable. 

The Manchester health-visitors have for 
nearly two years been systematically visit- 
ing and reporting on consumption cases 
for the Medical Officer, and the meetings 
are a useful opportunity of spreading a 
knowledge of the true nature of consump- 
tion and the means for preventing the 
spread of it. 

The whole strength of the Society lies 
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in the systematic endeavour to bring a 
knowledge of the art of decent living as 
now understood by the middle classes, 
into the homes of the poor, where, as a 
rule, sheer ignorance is at least as great a 
cause of evil, as either lack of will or 
lack of means, especially on the part of 
mothers of families; there is plenty of 
pure water within reach of all, but few 
rightly appreciate the use of it; pure air 
is not to be had, but in the majority of 
town cottages the air is far fouler than it 
need be; food is the largest itém in the 
family budget,-but a great deal’ of it is 
wasted by bad cooking; many children 
go about in rags, less from poverty than 
because their mother can neither make nor 
mend, On such items of daily life, and 
many more, the Ladies’ Public Health 
Society is striving day by day to: bring 
light into dark places. 


THE CROWNING DAY. 


THE morning hangs its signal 
Upon the mountain’s crest, 
While all the sleeping valleys 
In silent darkness rest ; 
From peak to peak it flashes, 
It laughs along the sky, 
That the crowning day is coming by 
and by. 
Oh, the crowning day is coming, 
Is coming by and by ; 
_ We can see the rose of morning, 
A glory in the sky. / 
And that splendour on the hill- 
tops, 
O’er all the land shall lie, 
In the crowning day that’s 
coming by and by. 
Above the generations 
The lonely prophets rise— 
The truth flings dawn and day-star 
Within their glowing eyes ; 
From heart to heart it brightens, 
Ii draweth ever, nigh, 
Till it crowneth all men thinking by 
and by. 
Oh, the crowning day, &c. 


The soul hath lifted moments 
Above the drift of days ; 
When life’s great meaning breaketh 
In sunrise on our ways ; 
From hour to hour it haunts us, 
The vision draweth nigh, 
Till it crowneth living, dying, by and by. 
Oh, the crowning day, &ec. 
And in the sunrise standing, 
Our kindling hearts confess, 
That no good thing is failure, 
No evil thing success. 
From age to age it groweth, 
That radiant Faith so high, 
And its crowning day is coming by and 
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Oh, the crowning day, &c. 
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MISS J. DURNING SMITH. 
Tue news of the death last Tuesday of 


Miss J. Durning Smith, at her residence, : 


King’s Ride, Ascot, will have brought a 
personal: sorrow to many of our readers, 
and keen regret to a much wider circle, 
not in this country alone, to whom her 
deep interest in all good causes and her 
great benevolence have long been known. 
Miss Durning Smith, who at the time of 
her death was: fifty-seven years of age, 
was the elder daughter of the late Mr. 
Benjamin Smith, who was for many years 
member for Stoekport, and one of those 
who worked with Cobden and Bright for 
the repeal of the Corn Laws. 
from earliest childhood an invalid, cut off 
from many of the pursuits of active life, 
but hers was the victory of a brave and 
cheerful spirit, keenly alive to the deeper 
interests of the world, eager to use every 
power that was given her, and blessed 
abundantly with the means of doing good. 
If we should begin to recount her 
generous gifts for many years past, in 
support of religious and charitable work, 
and especially in the interest of Unitarian 
Caristianity, to which she was ardently 
attached, it would be difficult to set a limit 
to the record. She was a great ally of 
the late Rev. Robert Spears in his many 


| good works, of which the beautiful quarto 


edition of Channing’s works was one 
characteristic example. She was the sole 
founder and supporter of the Limehouse 
mission at Durning Hall; and from Man- 
chester College to the humblest country 
chapel it would be hard to find an institu- 
tion connected with our religious com- 
munity which has asked for help and has 
not received a prompt and kindly gift from 
her. By our brethren in India the news 
of her death will be received with sorrow, 
for she it was who made the first and 
most generous response to the appeal for 
the sufferers from last year’s famine. 

Of such a life there is little to be told, 
and it would wrong her memory to make 
any parade of the good use to which she 
put her abundant wealth. In her Master’s 
spirit, with a gracious humility and 
abounding love, which is the greatest gift, 
she lived her life, bearing her own burden, 
and as few others, she knew the blessed- 
ness of giving. Now, assuredly, there are 
many who with full heart, rejoicing for 
her, sorrowing for others, will rise up and 
call her blessed. 

After her parents’ death Miss Durning 
Smith’s home was with her sister and 
brother-in-law, Sir Edwin Durning- 
Lawrence. The sorrow of her departure 
necessarily makes some alteration in the 
hospitable arrangements for next week, 
and as to this a letter from the Rev. J. 
Harwood will be found in another column. 

The funeral is to be to-day (Saturday) 
at noon at Kensal Green. 


JAMES HOLME NICHOLSON. 


Mr. J. Houme WNicsorson, M.A., 
formerly librarian and registrar of Owens 
College, died on 17th inst. at his residence, 
Ellerhow, Wilmslow. He was a native of 
Westmorland, and received his education 
at the Lancaster Grammar School, The 
following account of Mr. Nicholson’s con- 
nection with Owens College and the Anti- 
quarian Society appeared in the Man- 
chester Guardian :— 


She was’ 


“ His long and honourable official con- 
nection with Owens College began on 
Nov. 15, 1853, when the college was only 
two years old. He was then appointed 
clerk and librarian. Early in 1867, on the 
death of Mr. J. P. Aston, who had been 
secretary to the Owens Trustees from the 
beginning, Mr. Nicholson became secretary, 
and in 1870 the title was changed to 
registrar. He resigned the librarianship 
in 1871, when the work in connection with 
the extension of the college had increased 
his work as chief executive officer of the 
college in a remarkable degree; and he 
relinquished his duties as registrar in the 
year 1884, his resignation being accepted 
by the Council with regret and with a deep 
sense of the loss which it entailed on the 
college and on each of its members. Mr. 
Nicholson was an ideal registrar, punc- 
tiliously exact in all business matters, 
and a courteous, kindly, and _ culti- 
vated gentleman. All the students 
who passed through the college during 
the period of thirty-one years came 
into contact, but not into conflict, with 
him, and one and all will hear of his 
death with regret. By the governing body 
of the college he was held in the highest 
esteem. This regard was appropriately 
testified in 1882, when the first honorary 
degree of Master of Arts given by the 
Victoria University was bestowed on him, 
Dr. Ward, in presenting Mr. Nicholson to 
the Vice-Chancellor, said:—‘Our Court 
hays felt that the name of Mr. James Holme 
Nicholson—whospared noexertions for our 
young University in its earliest days, and 
who, so long as a twofold service was pos- 
sible, zealously and suecessfully acted as 
its Registrar—should not be absent from 
the roll of its members. Nor will that 
name inappropriately head the list of 
Masters of Arts in the future registers of 
this University. It belongs to one, the 
leisure of whose vacations—when he allows 
himself vacations—is largely devoted to 


| the scholarly study of antiquity ; but more 


than this, it belongs to one in whom long 
and intimate experience has taught many 
of those who hear me to recognise qualities 
essential to true academic citizenship. 
For what is truly academic, if not a single- 
minded and disinterested devotion to duty 
—a courtesy which refines the business of 
life—and, in, the service gladly rendered 
to the common cause of learning and edu- 
cation, a liberal willingness which scorns 
to measure its efforts by the rule of a 
nicely-calculated less or more,’ _ ef 

“Mr. Nicholson was a keen and dis- 
criminating archeologist, with a competent 
knowledge of the Roman architectural and 
heraldic antiquities of the country, espe- 
cially of the northern counties. When the 
Lancashire and Cheshire Antiquarian 
Society was formed in 1883 he was placed 
on its council, and became one of its most 
active and valuable members. In 1898 he 
was elected President of the Society. 
Among the papers which he contributed to 
its transactions the following may be men- 
tioned :—‘ On Winwick Cross,’ ‘ Wilmslow 
Church and its Monuments,’ ‘ The Seulp- 
tured Stones at Heysham,’ ‘The Ancient 
Presbyterian Chapel at Dean-row, Ches- 
hire,’ and ‘ On Pedigree Hunting.’ He was 
also a member of the Cumberland and 
Westmorland Antiquarian’ Society, the 
Chetham Society (of which he was auditor), 
the Archwological Institute, and the Man- 
chester Literary Club. His interest in 
antiquarian and literary matters was 
further shown by his occasional contribu- 
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tions to the ‘ Palatine Note-Book,’ edited 
by his friend, the late Mr. J. H. Bailey, and 
to other journals.” 

Mr. Nicholson by birth and education 
was an Evangelical Churchman. When he 
came to Manchester, however, he joined 
the congregation at Upper Brook-street, in 
the last years of the ministry of the Rev. 
J.J. Tayler. He became a staunch Unit- 
arian in personal conviction, but ever 
loved the traditions and principles of the 
Free Churches, more especially those of 

the old Protestant Dissent. 


congregation grew and prospered. 

New schools were built, and a British 
Day School and Sunday-school formed. 
Platt Chapel was practically rebuilt, and a 
new organ erected; and so again when 
Mr. Nicholson on retiring from the 
Registrarship of Owens College went to 
reside at Wilmslow, he at once rendered 
invaluable aid to the congregation at 
Dean Row, and became one of the pillars 
of the little community and secretary. 
For Mr. Nicholson had the rare gift, not 
only of doing all to which he devoted him- 
self with marked ability and zeal, he 
enabled all who were co-operating with 
him to do their best work also. He was 
the most loyal of friends, for his own 
perfect integrity of character gave him 
the true wisdom of life. He ever dis- 
cerned what was of real and abiding 
worth, and helped all who sought his 
counsel how to discern the true proportion 
of means to end. “In quietness and 
confidence shall be thy strength.” It 
was the true secret of his life. And 
therefore it is a fragrant memory which 
he leaves behind as a noble legacy to all 
who knew and loved him. “Blessed are 
the peacemakers: for they shall be 
called sons of God.” 

The funeral, after cremation, was at 
Dean-row on Tuesday, the service being 
conducted by the Revs. C. T. Poynting 
and EH. L. H. Thomas. Owen’s College 
was represented by the Principal and 
others; Manchester College, Oxford, ' of 
whose committee Mr. Nicholson was a 
member, was represented by Messrs. Harry 
Rawson, J. H. Brooks and H. P. Greg. 
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‘THOMAS SHELMERDINE. 


Tne village of Heyrod, half-way between 
Stalybridge and Mossley, has just lost one 
of its most useful and respected in- 
habitants. Mr. Shelmerdine had for some 
time suffered froma lingering and painful 
disease, and after a severe operation, he 
died, on 15th inst., at the age of sixty. All 

- his life he was connected with the Union 
Sunday-school at Heyrod, conducted by 
Unitarians, Methodists, and members of 
‘other denominations. He became a 
scholar in the school in 1845, when he 
would be a mere child. He joined the 


Burial Society in 1846, and in succession: 


became teacher, committee-man, auditor, 
_ secretary, treasurer, superintendent, and 
_ trustee and manager of the day-school. He 
~ held. some of these offices at the time of 
his death. He worked in the one employ 
for forty years. Mr. Shelmerdine was 
a well-informed man, very modest and 
retiring. He was greatly respected in his 
native village, and at Stalybridge and 
Mossley. He and his family were 
members of the Stalybridge congregation. 
The funeral took place last Saturday, 


He subse- } 
uently joined the congregation at Platt | 
Chapel, and became the secretary, and | 
during his connection with the chapel the | 


are going to read this column have seen a 
| water-mill. 


[the people who lived in the village of 
| West Roxbury in the United States. But, 
‘first of all, you must hear about the 
| village. 
| country place. 
for cottage to another, and round the 
village, and between the houses, were 


to play in summer-time. 


} sunny Sundays the shadows of the trees 
| which surrounded it made leafy pictures 
|on the walls inside, and sweet country 
|scents were wafted in through the open 
| windows. 


nicest point about West Roxbury was that 


the memorial service, conducted by the 
Rey. W. Harrison, being held in the Hey- 
rod schoolroom. The room was crowded 
by Mr. Shelmerdine’s friends and neigh- 
bours, and signs of mourning were visible 
throughout the village, every blind being 
drawn. The remains were afterwards 
buried at St. Paul’s Church, Stalybridge, 
Mr. Harrison conducting the. service at 
the graveside. 


THE CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 
ROS Tien 
Whitsuntide. | 
I-wonper whether all the children who 


I want to tell you about one 
that, sixty years ago, ground the corn for 


It was such a quiet, pretty, 
Lanes led from one farm 


meadows where the village children used 


There was a little church, too, where on 


But, perhaps, what was really the 


stream which flowed down trom the hills, 
breaking into little falls over the cliff that 
stood in its way, and rushing down its 
steep rocky bed with such force that by 


had power to turn it slowly round. The 
face of the old mill, to which the wheel 
was fastened, was quite green with beauti- 
ful mosses and ferns that grew in the 
chinks between its stones; for they were 
always kept damp by the spray from’the 
wheel. Then when the mill was passed 
the stream flowed on quietly through the 
fields,'and the prettiest flowers were always 
to be found upon its banks. So I fancy 
the children of West Roxbury had many 
favourite play-places near their beautiful 
stream ; and when one Sunday morning, 
the minister, whom they all knew so well, 
began to speak in his sermon about the 
mill-wheel and the water from the hill that 
turned it round and round, they were eager 
to hear what he was going to say. 

And this was something like what he 
told them, in such simple words that even 
the little ones among them could under- 
stand—that as the stream for ever flow- 
ing down from the hill-top gave the mill- 
wheel power to grind the corn inside the 
mill, so, to the soul of every person who 
asked Him for it, God’s strength would 
flow and help him to do his daily work 
and live the beautiful, useful helping life 
He wishes ‘us all to lead. 

_ Now you see this simple little sermon 
about the mill-wheel which the children 
could understand so well was really a 
sermon about the most mighty, wonderful 
influence there is—about the inspiration 
of God, by which we mean the breathing 
of His Holy. Spirit into our souls; the 
whispers and the messages from Him 
which all of us, who watch for them, 
receive. 

Inspiration is a long word, and there 
have been pages on pages written about it, 
for it is a great subject ; but, for all that, 


' ful to the right. 


it has a very simple meaning. Some one 
said once: “We speak to God—that is 
prayer; God speaks to us—that is inspi- 
ration.”” So inspiration means just the 
help our spirits have from God. And 
think how often this help comes to us 
every day—how often God breathes His 
spirit into us, and in how many ways. 
Perhaps we are tempted to do or say some- 
thing wrong, and the voice within seems 
to whisper “ Don’t ”—there is a message 
from God to us. We hear of a noble deed 
done, perhaps, and we long to follow the 


| grand example and be noble and true our: 


selves. That longing and hich resolve are 


| breathed into us by God; they are inspi- 
| rations from Him which we must obey if 


we would make our lives good and faith- 
See how many helps and 
encouragements come to us each day—how 
the words of friends help us, and the books 
we read, and how good thoughts come to 
us, we know not whence. All these are 


‘messages from God, inspirations from His 
‘Spirit to our own; and if we listen to them 


and do as they tell us, they will come to 


'us oftener and oftener. ; 


Whitsuntide is close at hand, and on 
Whit Sunday you will very likely hear 
read the story from the Book of Acts 
which tells us how 1800 years ago God 
sent His Holy Spirit—an inspiration—to 
the Apostles as they sat together in sad- 
ness, after the death of Christ, waiting in 
Jerusalem to receive the strength from 
God which would make their fearful 
hearts brave and strong. We read of the 
cloven tongues of fire and the mighty 
rushing wind with which the Spirit came to 
them, and the words seem strange to us; 


for we know that to us God’s messages 
| the time it reached the great mill-wheel it | 


come silently into our waiting souls. But 
at all events we learn from the story, and 
this is what matters most to us, that those 
poor, ignorant, down-hearted fishermen 
knew that the Spirit of God was working 
in their hearts ; and with this knowledge 
they went out into the world, ready even 
to die if they could best serve God in that 
way. 

And sowe keep Whitsuntide as a festival 

in memory of the wonderful outpouring of 
the Holy Spirit which made that little 
band of men so brave and true. 
Think, too, of all the great men and 
women who have helped the world so 
much by the lives they led and the 
grand characters they built up within 
themselves. It was by the Spirit of God, 
by His inspirations, that they became what 
they were. Do you not like the story of 
brave William Lloyd Garrison, of 
America, who had neither friends nor 
money to help him, and found the world 
was against him when he set himself to 
free the slaves and put an end to the great 
wrong of slavery? “One with God is a 
majority,” he said to himself ; and by this 
he meant that if the right was on his side 
he was so sure of God’s help that he was 
certain to succeed. And the great work 
he set himself to do by God’s help was 
done. 

For us, even if we are children just 
beginning life, there are inspirations and 
helps from God, whispers which warn us 
not to do wrong, and longings within us to 
reach up to what is beautiful and true and 
good. 

Let us trust them.all, and obey every 
“little whisper of the soul,” and keep in 
our memories all the year round the 
thoughts that Whitsuntide brings to us. 
Frances E. Cooxs. 
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LONDON, MAY 25, 1901. 


OUR WHIT-WEEK FESTIVAL. 


Ir is a happy fortune that gives us 
Whit-week for our New Century meet- 
ings. This festival of the Church Uni- 
versal is the most fitting for the purpose 
that is to bring our people together from 
near and far, and to bring to us honoured 
and welcome guests from many lands. In 
one spirit we desire to be together, con- 
secrated anew to better service, with 
clearer vision of truth, a quicker sense 
of duty,and a stronger hold on righteous- 
ness, a larger charity in judging of the 
thought and the action of others, and 
a more perfect love in which to be de- 
voted to our work, to minister to the 
needs of our fellow-men. In one spirit 
—and that is the Spirit of the Eternal, 
who is Truth and Righteousness and 
Love ; of whose hidden presence in the 
heart of Jusus and in the lives of the 
first disciples came all that was pure 
and good in that distant age and the 
victorious uprising of the Christian 
Church; of whom has been every new 
baptism of the Spirit since then, which 
has come for the cleansing and uplifting 
of mankind, the wakening of the people 
to a better manhood and a humbler 
trust in the living Gop. Whitsuntide 
is the great festival of gladness which 
marks the faith of the Christian world 
in that holy presence of the Spirit, the 
divine power of renewal and fresh in- 
spiration, and the gift of better life 
which is not denied to “‘ humble men 
of heart.” 

It is a happy fortune that makes it 
possible for us to meet together at this 
time; and if we dare to make this 
festival our own, as indeed we do, it is 
because we earnestly desire those better 


gifts, because we know that there is none. 


other to whom we can look, and that our 
strength must be in Gop alone. What 
may be given to us at this time we can- 
not tell, but we know that there is no 
other source of life and inspiration, and 
we know the spirit in which we must 
come together, to be prepared and wait 
for gifts from the Most High. We 
know that there is a unity of the Spirit 
in the bond of peace; and the witness 
of the Spirit we rejoice to find universal 
as our common humanity. Most richly 
known to us in the mind of Christ, it 
extends even beyond the dominion of 
his gracious influence, and with whole- 
hearted brotherly love we can weleome 
our kindred from the distant Hast, 
whose home has not been as ours in 
the Christian community, and those of 
our own land whose loyalty has not yet 
been won to the discipleship which is so 
much to us, who yet desire to be with 
us as worshippers of the living Gop. 

The fruits of the Spirit we were 
taught of old, and each generation has 
proved it true, are love, joy, and peace. 
We therefore come together to seek 
these things, and at the beginning of a 
new century desire that they may be 
given to us abundantly. The week’s 
festival unites many interests in one 
common purpose. Fitly the first gather- 
ings will be of the teachers of the young, 
with whom is the promise of the future. 
Among them the spirit of rejoicing and 
of hope is most habitual, and that will 
strike the right keynote for all the week. 
Then come meetings the interest of 
which centres in the welfare of our 
Free Churches, seeking for a new 
power of ministry and closer bonds of 
brotherly fellowship in a common work. 
And lastly, the meetings of the Inter- 
national Council of Unitarian and other 
Liberal Religious Thinkers and Workers, 
whose object is ‘‘ to open communica- 
tion with those in all lands who are 
striving to unite pure religion and _per- 
fect liberty, and to increase fellowship 
and co-operation among them,” and of 
whom it has been declared that they, of 
whatever name or fellowship, “‘ desire to 
work together in the spirit of freedom 
and the love of truth, for the religious 
enlightenment and uplifting of the 
world.” 

At each step the outlook widens, and 
the conviction grows deeper that it must 
all be in the one Spirit-—whether in the 
home gathering or in school for the 
children, leading them through the dis- 
cipline of duty and the touch of sym- 
pathy to a knowledge of goodness and 
of the FatHer’s love; whether in the 
church in the communion of worship 
and thanksgiving-and ministering to the 
needs of man, or bearing testimony to 
the world of divine truth, seeking a 
larger brotherhood and the dawning of 
a better day—there is One in whom 
alone all our works can prosper, with 
whom alone can be that true freedom 
which is of the Spirit, from whom alone 
can come to us the light and the more 
abundant life for which we hope and 
pray. Thus it is that we may find the 
secret of true gladness in our festival, 


because it is in humility and trustful- 
ness and hope that we shall come 
together, because however various our 
posts of duty, our one prayer shall be 
that not our will, but the Farusr’s will, 
may be done. 


THE NEW CENTURY MEETINGS. 


TIME TABLE. 
SATURDAY, May 25. 


3. 0 p.m. Hospitality and Excursions 
Committee. 

Afternoon Tea at Essex Hall : 
Hostess, Miss M. Pritchard. 


SUNDAY, May 26. 


Service, Little Portland-street 
Chapel: Preacher, Rev. C. W. 
Wendté. Richmond: Rev. S. 
M. Crothers, D.D. 

Service for Elder Scholars, 
Essex Hall: Preacher, Rev. J. 
Page Hopps. 

Afternoon Tea for Teachers: 
Hostess, Miss M. Tayler. 
Service for ‘Teachers and 
Workers, Little Portland- 
street Chapel: Preacher, Rev. 
A. N. Blatchford. 


MONDAY, May 27. 


4, 0 P.M. 


11.15 a.m. 


3.00 P.M. 


5, O P.M. 
7. O P.M. 


10. 0 a.m, Conducted Parties and Excur- 
sions: Hon. Sec., Mr. Ion 
Pritchard. 


Afternoon Tea at Essex Hall : 
Hostess, Mrs. J. Bredall. 
Annual Meeting, Temperance 
Association: Chairman, Rev. 
P. H. Wicksteed. 


TUESDAY, May 28. 


9. 0 a.m. Sunday - school Breakfast, 
King’s Hall, Holborn Res- 
taurant. 

Business Meeting, 
school Association. 
Addresses on “Retrospect ” 
and ‘Outlook,’ by Rey. H. 
Enfield Dowson, Rev. C. J. 
Street, and Miss Marian Prit- 
chard. 

Annual Meeting, Postal Mis- 
sion: President, Miss Tagart. 
Conducted Parties to Dr. Wil- 
liams’s Library, &c., Excur- 
sions to Richmond Park, Ham 
House, Kew, &e. 

Meeting to consider Scheme for 
the Superannuation of Min- 
isters. 

Afternoon Tea at Essex Hall : 
Hostesses, Misses Kearne. 
Communion Service, Little 
Portland-street Chapel : Min- 
ister, Rev. Charles Hargrove. 
Religious Service, St. James’s 
Hall: Preacher, Rev. Stop- 
ford A. Brooke. 


WEDNESDAY, May 29. 


9.30 a.m. Devotional Service, Hssex Hall: 

Minister, Rev. E. W. Lummis. 
10 0am. Annual Meeting B. and F\U.A. 

President, Sir John “JT, 

Brunner., Bart., M.P. 

1.30 p.m. Luncheon, Holborn Restaurant, 
Officers of District Associa- 
tions and B. and F.U.A. Com- 
mittee, . 


4. O P.M. 
7. O P.M. 


10. 0 a.m. Sunday- 


12. 0. 


2.30 P.M. 


3.30 P.M. 


4. 0 P.M. 
6.45 P.M. 


8. 0 P.M. 
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‘2.30 p.m. Conducted Parties and Excur- 
sions. 

4. 0 p.m. Afternoon Tea at Essex Hall: 
Hostess, Miss L. Martineau. 

8. 0 p.m. Conversazione, Royal Institute 
of Painters in Water Colours, 
Piccadilly. 


THURSDAY, May 30. 


9,30 a.m. Devotional Service, Essex Hall: 
Minister, Rev. F. K. Freeston. 
International Council :, Address 
by Rev. J. Hstlin Carpenter. 
Welcome to Foreign Dele- 
gates: Presented by Rev. 
James Harwood. 

“The Sympathy of Religions”: 
Rey. 8S. M. Crothers, D.D. 
(Cambridge, U.S.A.) 
“Religion and Empire”: 
Graham Wallas, Esq., M.A. 
(London), 

Adjournment for Luncheon. 
Brief Report by the Secretary : 
Rey. C. W. Wendté (Boston, 
U.S.A.) 

“The Contribution of France 
to Religious Progress”: Rev. 
Ernest Fontanes (Paris). 
“The Struggle with Catholicism 
in Belgium”: Rev. James 
Hocart (Brussels). 

“The Liberal Mennonites of 
Holland”: Rev. F. C. Fleis- 
cher (Broek op Langendijk). 
“The Thoughts: and KHx- 
periences of a Liberal Religious 
Thinker and Worker in 
; Russia’; Mr.  Viadimir 
Tchertkoff (Tolstoy’s friend). 
‘‘Our People and the Revela- 
lation of her Soul in Folk-lore 
and Poetry”: Rev. Nicholas 
Jozau (Budapest). 


Meetings of Other Societies. 


1.15 p.w. Luncheon to Delegates of Dis- 
trict and Local Sunday-school 
Societies, Salisbury Hotel : 
President, Rev. H. EH. Dowson. 
Inaugural Meeting, National 
Conference Guilds’ Union at 
Little Portland-street Chapel : 
Secretary, Rev. John Ellis 
(Sheffield). 
Afternoon Tea at Hssex Hall: 
Hostess, Miss C. A. Lawrence. 
Conference of Unitarian Minis- 
ters: Paper by the Rev. C. W. 
Wendté, “ Art in the Service 
of Religion.” 
.m. Public Meeting, Westminster 
if Town Hall: Speakers, Dr, 
Drummond, Prof. Réville, Dr. 
Crothers, Rev. Joseph Wood, 
Rev. C. W. Wendté, and Rev. 
: W. Copeland Bowie. 


10. 0 a.m. 
10.45 a.m. 


12. 0. 
12.30. p.m. 


1. 0 Pm. 
2.15 p.m. 


2.30 P.M. 
3. OPM. 
3.20 P.M. 


3.40, P.M. 


4. 0 P.M. 


2.30 P.M. 


FRIDAY, May 31. 


Minister, Rev. L. P. Jacks. 

“ Religious Thought in Eng- 
land at the Close of the Nine- 
teenth Century”: Rev. R. A. 
Armstrong, B.A. (Liverpool). 
“ Liberal Religious Thought 
within the Dutch Reformed 
Church”: Prof. B. D. Herd- 
mans, D.D. (Leiden). 
“Switzerland Three Centuries 
after Calvin”: Prof. Edouard 
Montet, D.D. (Geneva). 


11. 0 a.m. 


Devotional Service, Essex Hall : | 


11.30 a.m. “The Preservation of the 
Christian Ideal amid Changing 
Forms of Thought”: Mrs. 
Humphry Ward. 

“The Social Activities of the 
Age and their Religious Signifi- 
cance’: Prof. Otto Pfleiderer, 
D.D. (Berlin). 

““Wordsworth’s Ideals and the 
Nineteenth Century”: Rev. P. 
H. Wicksteed, M.A. 

Adjournment for Luncheon. 
“The Liberal Movement in 
Religion in Italy”: Rev. Tony 
André (Florence). 

“The State Church and Liberal- 
ism in Denmark”: Miss 
Westenholz (Copenhagen). 
“The Free Religious Com- 
munities of Germany’: Dr. 
C. Schieler (Koenigsberg). 
“Church and State in Ame- 
rica”: Rev. C. W. Wendté 
(Boston, U.S.A.). 
Adjournment. Reception at the 
Mansion House, 4 to 6. Joint 
Reception at the Grafton 
Galleries, 8 to 11, by Sir 
Edwin and Lady -Durning- 
Lawrence and Sir John and 
Lady Brunner. 
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12.30 p.m. 


]l. Op. 
2. O p.m. 


2.20 p.m. 


2.40 P.M. 


3. 0 P.M. 


3.30 P.M. 


Papers are also promised by Prof. 
Bonet-Maury, D.D. (Paris) ; Mr. Kristofer 
Janson (Christiania), ‘‘ Liberal Religion in 
Scandinavia” ; by Prof. G. Boros, D.D. 
(Kolozsvar), ‘“‘Present-day Religious Prob- 
lems in Hungary”; by Mr. Hem Chandra 
Sarkar (Calcutta), “‘Theism in India” ; 
Prof. Jitzumen (Tokio), “The Progress 
of Religious Liberalism in Japan.” 


The Meetings are open to the public ; but 
in the event of Essex Hall being crowded, 
preference will be gwen to those holding 
Delegates’ Cards. Receptions by personal 
invitation only. 


SATURDAY, June 1. 


Home-going of country ministers and 
delegates. 


SUNDAY SERVICES, June 2. 


11.15 a.m. Little Portland-street Chapel : 
Preacher, Rev. S. M. Crothers, 
D.D. 
11. 0 a.m. Highgate Unitarian Church : 
Preacher, Rev. C. W. Wendté. 
11.15 a.m. Rosslyn Hill, Hampstead: 
Preacher, Rev. L. G. Wilson. 
7. 0 p.m. Wandsworth Unitarian Church: 
Preacher, Rev. S. M. Crothers, 
D.D. 


MONDAY, June 3. 
Foreign delegates will visit Manchester 
College, Oxford. Reception by the 
Principal. 


OUR GUESTS. 


At the first session of the International 
Council on Thursday morning, after the 
President’s opening address, the first 
business will be to offer a very cordial 
welcome to the foreign delegates present. 
Some of these, our expected guests, are 
already old friends ; others, before Thurs- 
day is here, we shall doubtless feel to have 
been always our friends. 

Of Mr. Wendté, the Secretary of the 
International Council, we published last 
week a biographical sketch, and here only 


remind our readers again that on Sunday 
morning they will have the first oppor- 
tunity of hearing him in Little Portland. 
street, Chapel. 

_ Of Dr. Crothers we published an account 
in the previous number, and have since 
been reading his volume of six sermons, 
“Members of One Body,” published in 
1892, sermons which take Roman Catho- 
licism, Calvinism, Methodism, Ritualism 
and Mysticism in turn, not so much to 
criticise as to draw out the best that is in 
them, and finally to show what must be 
the true Unity of Christendom. Wecom- 
mend also to our readers a striking essay 
by Dr. Crothers, “The Faith of a Free 
Church,” which will be found in the 
Book Room at Essex Hall. 

M. Jean Réville does not contribute a 
paper to this Conference, but is to be one 
of the speakers at the meeting at West- 
minster Town Hall. He bears a name 
long honoured in Liberal Religious circles, 
and comes to us now doubly welcome, as 
the son of Albert Réville, and as him- 
self a leader of liberal Protestantism in 
Paris and a scholar of achieved distinc- 
tion. M. Albert Réville will perhaps be 
best known to our readers as the author 
of “A Life of Theodore Parker,” and the 
little book on “ The History of the Dogma 
of the Deity of Christ,” and as Hibbert Lec- 
turer in 1884 on “ The Religions of Mexico 
and Peru.” M. Jean Réville, who was 
born at Rotterdam in 1854, has been for 
nearly twenty years settled in Paris, 
where, following in the line of his distin- 
guished father’s special studies, he is now 
Professor of the History of Religions. 

Among our other guests from Paris are 
M. Ernest Fontanes, who is to read the 
paper on “The Contribution of France to 
Religious Progress,” and Professor Bonet- 
Maury, to whom weare so greatly indebted 
for his masterly work on “ Harly Sources 
of English Unitarianism.” 

The Rev. James Hocart has long been a 
familiar and welcome presence at our anni- 
versary meetings, and his brave and 
patient work at Brussels is well known. 
Concerning the Rey. F. C. Fleischer, and 
the most interesting body of liberal 
Mennonites in Holland, we have already 
published a brief note, and look forward 
with the utmost interest to hearing more 
from him of the religious movement he 
represents. 

From Holland come also Dr. B. D. 
Eerdmans, who now holds Kuenen’s chair 
as Professor of Old Testament and the 
History of the Religion of Israel at 
Leiden, and the Rev. P. H. Hugenholtz, 
of Amsterdam, who is the official repre- 
sentative of the Protestanten Bond. 

Mr. Vladimir Tchertkoff is a Russian 
exile, and a friend of Tolstoy’s. His 
presence at our meetings will be wel- 
comed with the keenest sympathy. He 
was largely instrumental in making known 
the condition of the persecuted Douk- 
hobors in Russia, and enlisting the sym- 
pathy and generous help especially of the 
Society of Friends, by which the emigra- 
tion of the sufferers to Canada has now 
been happily accomplished. We commend 
to our readers the new edition of Mr. 
Tchertkoff’s “Christian Martyrdom in 
Russia” (1s.), which contains the story of 
the deliverance. This and a number of 
booklets by Tolstoy are issued from the 
Free Age Press, now removed from 
Malden, in Essex, to Christchurch, Hants, 
where Mr. Tchertkoff is now established. 
Mr. Tchertkoff is greatly interested in 
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Unitarian literature, and with the co- 
operation of the B. and F.U.A. is at pre- 
sent engaged in translating some popular 
leaflets into Russian. 

The Unitarians of Hungary will be 
represented by the Rey. N. Jozan, minister 
of the Church at Budapest, who from 
1892 to 1895 was a student at Manchester 
College, Oxford. Our old friend and cor- 
respondent, Dr. George Boros, of Kolozsvar, 
to his and our very great regret, is 
after all unable to come. 

The Rev. Professor Edouard Montet, 
D.D., will represent the liberal Pro- 
testantism of Switzerland. Dr. Montet 
is Dean of the Faculty of Theology 
in the University of Geneva, and THE 
InqurreR would offer him a welcome 
of special cordiality as editor of Le Pro- 
gres Religieux, a fortnightly journal, with 
the motto, ‘‘ Gospel and Liberty,” estab- 
lished three years ago. Dr. Montet is also 
the author of an admirably illustrated 
manual of the “ History of the People of 
Israel according to the Old Testament,” a 
little book which has run through several 
editions, and has been translated into 
German. It is designed as a basis of 
religious instruction in elementary schools. 
We understand that Dr.. Montet is to 
attend the tercentenary celebrations of the 
Protestant Theological School of Montau- 
ban in the week after next, and to our 
regret will not be able to join our other 
foreign friends in their visit to Oxford. 

There are other of our guests from 
Germany, Italy, Denmark, &c., of whom, 
had time and space permitted, we should 
have been glad to add some notes; for 
some of these we may refer our readers to 
the special number of the New Kingdom, 
noticed last week, where also a number of 
portraits will be found. 


SABBATH IN MAY. 


SaBBarTH is on the world, and I 
Lay down my toil. A stillness holds 
The air, the trees against the sky— 
And all the Eternal Arm enfolds. 


Sweet is the incense of the pines, 

And upward from the broken clod, 
Cloven in brown and fertile lines, 

The earth exhales the breath of God. 


The suppliant earth entreats the sky, 
The drenching clouds fulfil the prayer; 

The suppliant heart puts forth its ery, 
And peace and gratitude are there. 


The wind is loosened in the West 

And gently floods the upper skies ; 
The sun uplifts his golden crest ; 

Warm in his beams the woodland lies. 


Alternate is the sunshine brought 
Where shadows on the hills reclined, 
While shades of drifting clouds of thought 
Pass o’er the meadows of the mind. 


With music slumbering in their bells, 
Slow, up the slope the flock is driven ; 
On hills of hope the spirit dwells, 
Forgiving all, of God forgiven. 
Sabbath is on the world. To greet 
In love, and bless the day’s release, 
Slowly along the village street 
Go listeners for the word of peace. 
H. M. Livens. 


Correspondents are requested to note that 
to be sure of insertion the same week, news 
must reach the Office by the first post on 
Thursday at latest, and the earlier in the 
week the better, 


| Thursday, May 30, at 2,30 p.m. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


ee 


[The Editor is not responsible for the opinions 
expressed by correspondents. LETTERS CANNOT BE 
INSERTED WITHOUT THE WRITER’S NAME ; and all 
private information should be accompanied by the 
name and address of the sender.] 


WHIT-WEEK RECEPTIONS. 


Srr,—The present number of Tue 
InQuiRER contains the sad tidings of the 
death of our excellent and generous friend, 
Miss J. Durning Smith, and I am sure the 
heartfelt sympathy of all who had the 
privilege of knowing her will be with Sir 
Edwin and Lady Durning-Lawrence in 
their sad bereavement. 

It will be obvious that this must affect 
the arrangements for next week. But 
with their characteristic consideration Sir 
Edwin and Lady Durning-Lawrence are 
unwilling to cause disappointment. Sir 
John and Lady Brunner, also with great 
kindness, have wished to facilitate the 
change of plans, which is this :—That 
instead of separate receptions at Carlton- 
house-terrace and Hnnismore-gardens from 
9 to 11.30, there will now be a united re- 
ception at the Grafton Galleries (off Bond- 
street, Piccadilly) from 8 to 11 o'clock. 

Those who have already accepted invi- 
tations are requested on their arrival in 
London to call at Essex Hall, and exchange 
their cards for new ones, which contain 
the necessary particulars. 

James Harwoop, 

Chairman of the General Arrangements 

Committee. 


——___—¢~ee——-——= 


THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE 
GUILDS’ UNION. 


Srr,—Mr. Bowie writes me that in con- 
sequence of pressure at Hssex Hall, the 
meeting to inaugurate the National Con- 
ference Guilds’ Union must be held else- 
where. Delegates and others - interested 
will please notice that the meeting will be 
held at Little Portland-street Chapel, on 
I sin- 
cerely hope that the object of this very 
important gathering will not suffer from 
this necessary alteration of plan. 

May I take this opportunity of stating 
that the objects of the proposed Union 
are :— 

“1, To promote the formation of Guilds 
in connection with the churches on the 
roll of the National Conference, which 
should aim at uniting the young people, 
together with the various workers of our 
congregations and schools, into a league 
of fellowship to (a) foster religious life, 
and (b) inspire personal service. 

“2. To promote the efficiency of Guilds 
as factors in religious work and worship 
by means of a common manual, literature, 
meetings, conferences, and any other 
methods which from time to time may be 
adopted.” 

All interested in these objects are cor- 
dially invited to the meeting. 

Joun Exuis. 


—_—————3 oo 


CENTRAL POSTAL MISSION AND 
UNITARIAN WORKERS’ UNION. 


Sir,—Since my last letter concerning 
the co-operative tour to Transylvania I 
have received, through Mr. Boros, a most 
kind invitation offering free quarters in 
Kolozsvar to the whole party. 

A Hungarian gentleman will meet the 


party in Vienna and arrange the tour so 
as to include as many points of interest as 
possible in the time. 

Further details will be announced, and 
a welcome offered by one of the Hungarian 
delegates at the Central Postal Mission 
Public Meeting at Essex Hall at 2.30 0n 
Tuesday next, May 28. 

On Whit-Sunday afternoon, May 26, 
the President and Secretary will be “at 
home” to any friends or delegates who 
may like to come to Manor Lodge from 


2.30 to 7. M. L. Tacarr. 
Manor Lodge, _ Frognal-lane, Hamp- 
stead, N.W. 


—-————__2e9— 


“JOHN POUND’S HOME.” 


Srr,—May I ask through your paper 
if the friends, who have so kindly helped 
the ‘“ John Pound’s Home” in times past, 
will help us in our present need ? 

The assistance given to young girls 
through the home since its opening is 
sufficient proof of its value. 

Many of our girls come to us from 
rough homes, ragged and dirty, through no 
fault of theirs, often through no fault of 
their parents. If no one helps them they 
can only obtain the roughest places, where 
they are often over-worked and treated as 
young charwomen. Under such circum- 
stances it is not astonishing that they are 
disheartened and will do anything rather 
than remain in service. 

We are trying to help a few of these 
girls to become pure, useful women, by 
giving them a short training in the home, 
then putting them out into carefully- 
chosen places where they can get a general 
knowledge of service. If they continue 
satisfactory, after a year or so, we hope to 
find them higher posts. : 

Friends will help us greatly by sending 
us left-off garments, old table linen, 
bedding, &c. We should be very grateful 
to any ladies who would like to help us 
with the outfitting of the girls by 
promising us one or more garmentsa year, 
such as underclothing, morning and after- 
noon aprons, &c., and thus form a “ John 
Pound’s Needlework Guild.” By this 
means the “many hands” will not only 
make our work lighter, but our burden 
also. Mary H. G. Lzsz, Matron. 

«John Pound’s Home,” 79, St; Thomas- 
street, Portsmouth. 


————_coeo———_—____ 


THE FRAMLINGHAM MANSE. 


Srr,— The following may be interesting. 
I am not yet able to identify the occasion 
of the alteration of 1681, but hope to 
succeed. 

A MS. account of Framlingham Manor, 
date 1724, states that “Richard Clark 
holdeth one Burgeus, and a quarter of a 
Burgeus which was Thomas Clark’s 1659 
by the annual rent of 6d.” . 

Loder’s “History of Framlingham,” 
published 1798, also contains this inform- 
ation, and a copy that I have seen to-day 
has a note in the margin—‘Toms next 
the Old Meeting House” (Samuel Say 
Toms was minister from 1773 to 1829). 


| This property was purchased about 1756 


“by the leading members of the congre- 
gation for the residence of their minister.” 

In “The Meeting House Book A” 
(1730-1835) are the following entries :— 
“1763, Note that £20 given in Mr. 
Wright’s will, to the Meeting at Fram- 
lingham, together with £10 out of Mrs. 
Sarah Green’s legacy is appropriated to 
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the payment of £30 borrowed of Mr. | 
Freeman towards the purchase of | 


_Minister’s house.” 
have £— and Parsonage” (Rev. W. 
Stuck was minister from 1767 to 1769). 
There is every reason for believing that 


turies beyond 1681. But that it was at 
one time an inn is.very doubtful. I have 
made careful investigation, and so far, 
have found no evidence. 


May 21. 


ALFRED AMEY. 
———__o3o—_——— 
MANCHESTER DISTRICT. 
Sir,—In my recent Provincial Letter 
I briefly described the changed conditions 
in the ministerial arrangements at Heaton 
Moor and Urmston. May I state a little 
more fully how matters really stand. The 
Rev. Priestley Prime was appointed 
Superintendent Missionary of the Associa- 
a tion over two years ago, to have charge of 
both Heaton Moor and Urmston. During 
this period he has discharged the duties 
of his office with zeal and ability ; but the 
time has now come when it is felt that 
instead of one Superintendent Missionary 
for both places, there should be a settled 
minister at each place, owing to the 
increase of work and the growing needs 
of churches with buildings of their own. 
As a consequence the Rev. Priestley 
Prime’s engagement terminates at the end 
of June next. Up to the present, how- 
ever, no fresh appointments have been 
made, The two churches will now make 
their own appointments, and not the 
Association as heretofore, subject only to 
the usual conditions laid down in connec- 
tion with grant-aided churches. 
hi CHaRLes Rover. 


- LONDON SUNDAY SCHOOL 
SOCIETY. 


_S1r,—Referring to my letter as to the 
Whit-Sunday services at Essex Hall 
(at 3.30) for scholars and at Little Port- 
land-street chapel (at 7) for teachers and 
churchworkers, I am made by an amusing 
piece of “ printer’s devilry ” to ask London 
ministers and Sunday-school superinten- 
dents to “ make themselves known.” This 
is highly desirable, but I meant by my 
hieroglyphics to ask the ministers and 
superintendents to ‘‘make these services 
known.” May I now make the request. 

i Howarp Youne. 
ae 
‘ LOST. 
Sir,—Kindly help me to recover MS. 
-. music of my play Dick Whittington, which 
I lent to some Sunday-school last winter, 
and which has never been returned, I 
have, unfortunately, lost the name of the 
school. I find great carelessness on the 
part of superintendents with respect to 
my MSS., and often have to write request- 
ing return. | H. W. Hawxzs. 
8, Alexandra-road, Waterloo, Liverpool. 


: 


Lut us cultivate the good ordering by the 
mind; let us be tranquil. Let us live 
constantly and consciously in the peace 
that passéth understanding. We can do 
it and do it now. We need not delay. 

. The power is within each one of us. It 
only remains for us really to desire it, 
and then to maintain our position after 
once taking our stand.—K. Newcomb. 
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. all seekers of truth, all doers of right, all 


is ignored or despised, and ‘‘ the true prob- 


THE BRITISH AND FOREIGN 
UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION. 


Tue seventy-sixth Report of the Com- 


}mittee to be presented to the annual 
| meeting of the Association on Wednesday 


Me Wallding ates back quite two cen /next has been issued to members, and as 


we shall not have much space next week 
to devote to the meeting, we propose here 
to give in advance some account of this 
most interesting document. 

In view of the special interest of the 
occasion, this first report of the new 
century appears in a more attractive 


| form, with a new cover, with a reproduc- 


tion from Emslie’s portrait of Dr. 
Martineau as frontispiece. Under the 
portrait it is noted that Dr. Martineau 
was a subscriber to the funds of the 
Association to the end of his life, and that 


he twice preached the annual sermon, in 
1834. and 1869. 
The Report opens as follows :-— 


For upwards of three-quarters of the 
nineteenth century, the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association has held its place and 
performed its work; and if the three 
Societies out of which it was formed in 
1825 are taken into account, its operations 
covered the whole century. Great and 
numerous changes have occurred in the 
thought and life of the Unitarian body 
during this period, but the Association has 
succeeded in adapting itself to varying and 
progressive needs. This is largely owing 
to the enlightened and generous spirit of 
its early founders. It was no narrow, dog- 
matic, exclusive, and sectarian purpose 
which ‘these men had in view. Religion to 
them consisted of being and doing, as well 
as of knowing. Truth and love were linked, 
not separated, in their thought and experi- 
ence. The first annual report, in referring 
to a letter from Dr. E. S. Gannett, the Sec- 
retary of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion (founded the day before the British 
and Foreign Unitarian Association), 'ex- 
presses the hope that both societies may 
work for truth, freedom, and universal 
brotherhood ; the second report, published 
in 1827, says that the Association was ‘‘ for 
the promotion of pure, unadulterated 
Christianity, for the diffusion of brotherly 
love, and for the advancement of the high 
interests of religious liberty.’’ The late 
Dr. Martineau, in the sermon which he 
preached at the annual meeting of the Asso- 
ciation in May, 1834, declared that ‘‘ the 
triumph of its doctrines would be, not the 
ascendancy of one sect, but the harmony of 
alae 

The Association is avowedly ‘‘ Unitarian,”’ 
but this has never prevented its members 
and successive committees from entering 
into hearty sympathy and. fellowship, 
wherever possible, at home or abroad, with 


lovers of man, all believers in God. Small 
in numbers, holding an insignificant position 
compared with the big battalions of 
*¢ orthodoxy,’’ Unitarians have spoken their 
word and done their work with the desire of 
promoting true religion ; and not, as some 
seem to think, for the purpose of offering 
men a barren and negative theology. 

The religious outlook in this country, in 
America, and on the Continent, at the 
opening of the new century, so far from 
showing that there is no longer any need 
for such an Association, is evidence that the 
need is in many ways greater than. ever. 
The forces of materialism and indifference 
to religion are arrayed on one side; on the 
other, the claims of an aggressive priesthood 
are being pushed forward with a courage 
and persistence which fill not a few sober 
minds with alarm and dread. The kingdom 
of God, in the world and in the soul of man, 


lem of life which is to incorporate the ideal 
in our actual ’’ awaits solution: areasonable 
and reyerent religion offers the only satis- 


‘factory or helpful solution. 


Tn our own and 
in other Jands, clericalism ‘remains the open 
or secret foe of religious freedom, truth, and 
love; creeds and formularies’ which have 
ceased to bear any truthful relation to the 
facts of the universe, of history, or the 
experience of man, are publicly recited in 
churches, and taught in schools, as if they 
were absolutely true. Individuals in the 
most creed-bound churches think and act 
freely, but ecclesiastical systems, whether 
supported by the State or by a priesthood, 
seem incapable of progressive growth. A 
Canon of the Anglican Church may declare 
that the damnatory clauses of the Athanasian 
Creed are ‘‘ cancelled and rejected-by the 
best conscience of our time’’; but a Dean 
of the same Church sorrowfully reminds us 
that ‘although as long ago as fifty years 
the Upper House of Convocation argued 
that some modification of the Church’srules 
is needful, we goon as if smitten with 
apoplexy, and nothing is done.’’? The free 
position occupied by ,Unitarians, all through 
their history, has enabled them to retain 
and cherish whatever is true and good in the 
teachings of the past, to welcome whatever 
is noble and helpful in the teachings of the 
present, and to keep an open mind for any 
truer or better revelations which the future 
may have in store for man, 


The Report gives a summary of the 
work of the past year, a large part of 
which was embodied in the report to the 
Council, published in full in Tue 
Inquirer of April 20. During 1900, 
grants to the amount of £2,237 were 


‘made to sixty-seven churches in Hngland 


and Wales, and in addition to further 
special help for buildings in this country, 
grants were made in aid of the ministry 
at Auckland (New Zealand), Brussels, 
Budapest, Copenhagen, Melbourne, and 
Sydney, while £100 was contributed 
towards the cost of a new Unitarian 
church at Ottawa, the capital of Canada. 
The McQuaker Fund is administered for 
the benefit of Unitarianism in Scotland, 
and the Association is now helping to 
support a McQuaker, a Hungarian, an 
Indian, and a Japanese student at Man- 
chester College, Oxford. The Report 
having recorded the publications of the 
year, gives, a full account of the admirable 
work done by the Rev. 8. Fletcher 
Williams in India from October, 1898, 
until the present time, when he is on his 
way home. It then refers to the need of 
watchfulness in the matter of Civil rights, 
records the American meetings of last 
year, and gives a forecast of the coming 
Whit-week national and international 
meetings. 

After a summary of the year’s finance, 
which shows that the £225 received as 
legacies has been used to meet current 
expenses, leaving on a total of £5,006 2s. 
a balance of £40 Ys. 7d. in hand, the 
Report concludes as follows :— 


The funds of the Association are employed. 
for the purpose of establishing, extending, 
and supporting Unitarian principles and 
work at home and abroad. Hvery penny re- 
ceived in subscriptions and donations is 
expended in grants to churches’ and 
ministers. No part of the country is over- 
looked by the Committee. The smallest 
struggling congregation receives advice. and 


help; solitary inquirers living in places 


remote from any Unitarian chapel are pro- 
vided with theological and devotional , 
literature. The Association, with its record 
of seventy-six years’ arduous and devoted 
service, merits the continued loyalty and 
the increased support of Unitarians through- 
out the length and breadth of the United 
Kingdom. The Committee appeal with con- 
fidence to ministers and laity alike to rally 
yound the Association and give it the sym- 
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pathy and financial aid required for carrying 
on and pushing forward its good work. 
Ecclesiastical authority or controlling func- 
tions the Association has neither the desire 
nor the right to claim over individuals or 
churches, but it does aspire to render active 
encouragement and generous assistance tothe 
cause of true religion ; and it welcomes the 
co-operation of all who with clear minds and 
pure hearts find ‘‘ their highest enthusiasm 
in worshipping the Father in spirit and in 
truth, and their most engrossing exercise in 
ready strength and eager toil, living and 
spending themselves for every good work of 
love and service, alone or in strenuous com- 
bination.’’ The Unitarian message is a 
Catholic and a Christian message. To 
render assistance in proclaiming this mes- 
sage among men by word and work, as 
opportunity offers—to encourage men to 
live by the light of its truth and the warmth 
of its love, and to render service to others 
in its spirit of brotherhood—is the task to 
which the Committee desire to devote their 
energies, 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIA- 


TION 


For the same reason as in the case of 
the B.and F.U.A. we give here a summary 
of the Report of the Association to be pre- 
sented to the annual meeting on Tuesday 
next. 

The Report opens with an interesting 
historical account of the Association, in 
which we find its origin traced to a meet- 
ing held at Coles-street, Aug. 9, 1833, 
under the presidency of the Rev. R. K. 
Philp, when the three Sunday-schools at 
Worship-street, Coles-street, and Spicer- 
street agreed to form a union for “ mutual 
information, encouragement, and assist- 
ance,” and to invite other schools to join. 
The first annual meeting was held at the 
White Hart, Bishopsgate, in May, 1834, 
beginning with breakfast at half-past 
seven, thus establishing a good old custom, 
to be revived, though not at quite so vir- 
tuous an hour, at the meeting next week. 
At that meeting Dr. Lant Carpenter took 
the chair, and Dr. Tuckerman, who was on 
a visit to this country, was among the 
speakers. Trowbridge and Ditchling and 
another London school had joined the 
Union, making six in all. By 1848 there 
were forty schools included, and the 
Northern 8. 8S. A. of Ireland led the way 
as a district union by joining the Associa- 
tion. In 1845 the Manchester District 
S. 8. A. was formed, and in 1848 the Mid- 
land District Association, followed a few 
months later by the London 8. 8. S. The 
founding of this latter society was due to 
the vigorous initiative of Mr. I. M. Wade, 
to whose fifty years of devoted service 
our Sunday-schools throughout the 
country owe so much. 

The first publications of the Association 
were issued in 1837, being three booklets 
edited by the Rev. W. Vidler, the secre- 
tary. In 1839 Miss Emily T'aylor’s “ Old 
Testament Biography ” appeared, and in 
1851 what was the most notable early publi- 
cation, the Rev.Charles Wicksteed’s “|Com- 
mentary of the Gospel of St. Matthew.” 
Twenty years later the Manchester Asso- 
ciation issued the first volume of the Rev. 
P. H. Wicksteed’s translation of ‘The 

Bible for Young People,” a work com- 
pleted in 1879 by the Central Association. 
One of the most influential of the. books 
published by the Association is ‘“ The 
First Three Gospels” by the Rev. J. E. 
Carpenter, which appeared in 1889. These 
are only a few of a long series of valuable 
publications, which include Miss F. E. 


Cooke’s delightful biographies, the first 
volume of which, “ Footprints,” appeared 
in 1874, and Dr. Brooke Herford’s ‘ Story 
of Religion in England,” published in 
1878. The Report also tells of the hymn- 
books and the magazines and other helps 
for teachers issued, of which the annual 
volume of The Helper is the last. 

There is much else of great interest in 
this historical sketch, which concludes 
with a note on the Oxford Summer Ses- 
sions for teachers and ,the representation 
of the Association at the Imperial Institute 
and at the Paris Exhibition last year. We 
strongly urge all. who are interested in 
Sunday-school work to secure a copy of 
this valuable record. 

Turning to the work of the past year, 
the Report shows a satisfactory financial 
position, although the expenditure of the 
special fund of £350 in supplying schools 
with literature in the previous year 
naturally Jed to a falling-off in the book 
ales. The newand forthcoming publica- 
tions are noted, which include, we are glad 
to see, a volume of The Helper for 1902, 
to be edited by the Rev. W. G. Tarrant. 
The ‘Code Book for Sunday-school 
Teachers,’ edited by the Rev. W. C. 
Bowie, is an outcome of his lecture at the 
Summer Session at Oxford last year. 
Five lectures on “Travel and Life in 
Palestine”? have been prepared by the 
Rev. J.T. Sunderland, illustrated by a large 
number of lantern slides, the cost of the 
whole being over £50, and particulars are 
given as to the conditions on which the 
slides can be borrowed. 

The Report concludes with some par- 
ticulars as to the eight District Unions 
connected with the Association. 


ASSOCIATION OF IRISH NON-SUB- 
SCRIBING PRESBYTERIAN AND 
OTHER FREE CHURCHES. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL CONFERENCE. 


On Saturday, May 18, a conference of 
teachers and friends was held at Comber, 
the associated schools being well repre- 
sented. 

After luncheon, hospitably served in the 
schoolroom, the Conference was constituted 
in the Meeting House, when the Rev. M. 
S. Dunbar, the President, took the chair. 
There were upwards of 190 persons pre- 
sent. 

After hymn and prayer offered by the 
PresipENnT, the Rev. TuHos. DuNKERLEY 
welcomed the Conference to Comber. 

The Rev. W. H. Drummonp introduced 
the subject of “Services for Children,” in 
which he spoke of the necessity of train- 
ing children to habits of worship, and of 
making them feel that the church belongs 
to them as to upgrown people, and urged 
that the services be such as to appeal to 
the mind and heart of a child. The idea 
that the church is adull place required to 
be removed from the minds of children. 
The atmosphere of the church should be 
such as to conduce to the spirit of wor- 
ship. He preferred a simple liturgical 
form of worship for children, Variety was 
needed. The service should not be long, 
and children should have some part in it 
—such as simple responses. Sermons or 
addresses were not of necessity part of a 
children’s service. Generally, sermons to 
children consisted of a common-place 
story with a very obvious moral, in which 
both story and moral were spoiled. 
Sermons to children should not exceed ten 


minutes. There should be no manuscript 
between speaker and children. He com- 
mended the catechetical form of instruc- 
tion. 

In the discussion which followed, the 
Rev. R. Lyrrie thought the catechetical 
system not suited to that part of Ireland. 
Liturgical services, if tried, would appear 
to be a failure for a time, but would 
eventually deepen the devotional life of 
the children. 

Rev. J. A. Keutry considered a liturgy 
not suitable, and advocated shortness in 
addresses. 

Rev. D. Watumsuey had tried both 
liturgical and other forms of service, and 
thought liturgical services tended to too 
great familiarity and consequent want of 
reverence. Of all things, the story and 
moral was the most pestilential. 

Miss Maucoum felt the desirability of 
having children’s services, and approved 
a liturgical form, if it embodied variety. 

Miss Linpsay said her ideal service for 
children was that they should go with 
their parents to the ordinary services. 
The habit of attention, quietude, and 
reverence would grow. Children often 
understood as much as an ordinary 
minister was able to give. 

Miss Davipson urged regular children’s 
services. 

Rev. W. J. Daviss spoke of a Welsh 
custom of services conducted entirely by 
the laity, and the musical recitation of 
verses from the Bible. He advocated prize- 
giving to scholars to encourage attendance 
at church services. 

Mrs. Ormiston CuHant said there was 
no objection to children getting accustomed 
to a particular form of prayer. Rather 
teach prayer in a mechanical form than 
let a child grow up without prayer. 
Mothers taught children one very familiar 
simpleprayer. Inaddressesthere should be 
a for ever bubbling up fountain of interest. 
A march round to a lively tune was train- 
ing into discipline. 

Other speeches followed, and Mr, 
DrummMonp, in responding to a vote of 
thanks, said as to liturgical services 
becoming too familiar and leading to list- 
lessness all depended upon the spirit in 
which we entered worship. Rhythmic 
movement might be made an agency of 
spiritual teaching, and a processional hymn 
would be good for children. 

After the Conference as the day was 
delightfully fine tea was served in the 
grounds about the Meeting House and 
Manse, and votes of thanks concluded a 
meeting which was unanimously voted a 
conspicuous success in every way. 


THERE is nothing we cannot overcome ; 
Say not thy evil instinct is inherited, 
Or that some trait inborn makes thy whole 
life forlorn, 
And calls down punishment that is not 


merited. 
Back of thy parents and grandparents 
lies 
The great Eternal Will: that, too, is 
thine 


Inheritance—strong, beautiful, divine, 
Sure lever of success for one who tries. 


—Anon. 
—_————_o—__ 


To CorREsPponpENts. — Letters, &c., 
received from the following :—J. C. ©.; 
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PROVINCIAL LETTER. 


LONDON. 


Durine the past weeks and months of 
organising and preparation, those who 
were busiest in the work were most con- 
fident that the New Century meetings 
would be, at least numerically, a great 
success. Writing on the eve of the feast, 
it is no question of confidence. The invi- 
tation to attend has been so numerously 
accepted that the only ground of appre- 
hension is whether the rooms engaged will 
be large enough for the several assemblies. 
When we hear that the Secretary has 
signed and forwarded upwards of a thou- 
sand railway forms to friends at a distance, 
and remember that a host of friends in and 
about London are supplementary to these 
travellers from afar, it is evident that no 
ordinary provision would suffice. The 
provision, therefore, will be extraordinary ; 
and it is hoped that, with the courteous 
consideration of our guests, we in London 
may not unworthily bear the duties of 
hospitality which devolve upon us. 

Setting aside, as well as we may, our 
Martha-like cares and anxieties, it will 
possibly help some and interest others if a 
note or two is offered, chiefly by way of 
hints to visitors. The neat and handy 

‘ guide issued by the Committee of General 
Arrangements contains a very full pro- 
gramme, but, once analysed, the scheme as 
a whole can be easily borne in mind. 

First, it will be observed that the Sunday- 
school takes the precedence in time, it not 
also in importance. The London schools 
(elder scholars) will assembie on Sunday 
afternoon at Hssex Hall, when the Rev. J. 
Page Hopps will tell the story of “The 
King’s Son in Egypt.” In the evening the 
Rev. A. N. Blatchford will hold a service 
for teachers and others at Little Portland- 
street Chapel. On the morrow comes Bank 
Holiday, and “personally conducted tours” 
to places of interest in the city and district 
will be the order of the day—for those who 
‘wish to avail themselves of the kind ser- 
vices of a score or more conductors, and of 
the generous hospitality of numerous hosts. 
It may be well to warn strangers to London 
that a good many of the ordinary restau- 
rants are closed on Whit-Monday, so that 
they had better keep an eye on their com- 
missariat for that day. We believe it is 
not all avec intention that the Temperance 
Association is to meet in the evening of a 
day when the evidence of a ready supply of 
one class of refreshment is only too easily 
met in the streets. On Tuesday the 

- Sunday School Association meets and for 
this occasion revives its ancient and laud- 
able custom of “breakfast” before busi- 
ness. The resources of the providers are 
happily ample enough to meet the require- 
ments of the huge company expected ; and 
the feast of reason and flow of soul will 
not, we trust, suffer by comparison. 

The Sunday-school having thus had its 
turn, there are fitted in on Tuesday after- 
noon a couple of interesting and important 
meetings—namely, that of the Central 
Postal Mission, and a public meeting to 
receive a report from the Superannuation 
Committee appointed at the Leicester 

_ Conference. 

. The evening of Tuesday is to unite all 
friends of all the societies, schools, 

ehurches, councils, guilds, associations, 

aod ‘“whomsoever will’ besides, in a 

religious service at St. James’s Hall, 
preceded by communion service at Little 


Portland-street. Mr. John Harrison, of 
Brixton, who will act as organist, will 
have a large choir of volunteers from 
many churches near and remote; and 
Mr. Mackie, of Islington, will have a 
large staff of stewards to assist ticket- 
holders to their seats, and as far as possible 
to attend to the needs of others present. 
Remembering the attractiveness of the 
preacher, the Rev. Stopford, A. Brooke, 
for a large circle in London not other- 
wise closely connected with our churches, 
it will be well for all intending wor- 
shippers to be in time. 

The same advice may be respectfully 
offered to friends who have marked 
Wednesday morning’s meeting—the 
annual meeting of the B. and F.U.A.— 
as one of their engagements. This 
meeting will be preceded by a Devotional 
Service, as will be the meetings on 
Thursday and Friday also. The B. and 
F.U.A. may be said to claim Wednesday 
as it own, there being a Conference in the 
afternoon and the popular conversazione 
in the evening. 

On Thursday and Friday the Inter- 
national Council of Unitarians and others 
will hold its meetings, and its programme 
is undeniably full enough for the whole 
two days to itself. But in the afternoon 
of Thursday three other meetings are to 
be held—namely, a Sunday-school 
Societies’ Delegates’ meeting, a Minis- 
terial Conference, and the Inaugural 
Meeting of the Guilds’ Union which 
has been organised by the Committee of 
the National Conference. Friends of 
the last-named movement must carefully 
observe that, owing to the number of 
meetings being held at the time in 
Essex Hall, this meeting will he held, 
not at that hall, as originally announced, 
but at Little Portland-street. In the 
evening the public meeting will be held, 
at Westminster Town Hall; and here, it 
should be said, arrangements have been 
made for an “overflow meeting” which 
is pretty certain to take place. It may 
interest some to know beforehand that 
one of the “ Internationals ”’ will probably 
address this meeting in his own language 
—which is not English, nor ‘“‘ American,” 
but French, Friday’s’ meetings belong 
to the International Council only, but 
guests are not likely to forget the 
“receptions ” arranged for the afternoon 
and evening. 

A word or two as to the special pro- 
gramme of the International Council. On 
Thursday morning, after the Presidential 
Address (Professor Carpenter) and wel- 
come to delegates, two papers on subjects 
of widely inclusive interest will be read. 
In the afternoon the papers will be of a 
sectional character, dealing respectively 
with religious life in France, Belgium, 
Holland, Russia, and Hungary (*“ Folk- 
lore”) ; and a glance at the time-table 
shows that these are to be brief statements 
rather than full descriptions. 

On Friday afternoon again a similar 
series is arranged to include reference to 
Italy, Hungary (“Religious Problems”), 
Germany, and the United States. The 
morning programme includes what will no 
doubt be thought some of the most im- 
portant subjects, and the names of the 
readers need no emphasis here. All we 
can say is “ Be in time.” 

Yes, we can say one more thing, and 
that will be welcomed alike by those who 
are so unfortunate as to be crowded out at 
any of these meetings of the Council, and 


by those who cannot attend at all. The 
papers, read or unread (for it is clear that 
time will not allow all the promised papers 
to be read), will surely all be published in 
due course, whether in these columns or in 
some other form. 

And what else? Only a printed record 
and nothing more? Surely not. “Why 
this waste,” indeed (some one might say), 
if it were so—waste of time, energy, un- 
stinted money, much thought. The 
opportunity is a great one; it would be a 
pity not to make the most of it. We 
have been warned against the seductive 
temptations of puffing ourselves up 
—‘ megalomania ” is the learned name 
for it—an evil against which our circum- 
stances usually protect us sufficiently. 
But if the result next week is a true 
building-up, and not puffing-up merely ; 
if lonely hearts are gladdened by these 
hours of fellowship, and mutual counsel, 
and worshipping together; if old friend- 
ships are strengthened and new ones are 
born; if individual aims are merged into 
one sacred purpose, and that the bringing 
in of the good time that ought to be 
coming; andif the great Life of all lifts 


? 
our lives upward and fills them with more 


of its own truth and love—then it will be 
good for us hosts and guests, brothers and 
sistersfrom far and near to meet thus for 
this once, to see each other’s faces and 
hear each other’s voices before we go away 
again to our work. So be it. 

W. G. Tarrant. 


NEWS FROM THE CHURCHES. 


[Notices and Reports for this Department should 
be as brief as possible, and be sent in by Thursday 
Morning.] 

=P 

Boston.—As the old chapel iu Spain-lane, after 
having been closed so long, is in great need of repair, 
it has been resolved by the ladies of the congrega- 
tion to hold a bazaar next year. The sum of £200 
at least is needed for the various necessary repairs. 
A new organ and new pews are urgently required, 
and if funds were forthcoming new windows anda 
vestry might be well added. At present a square 
pew curtained off has to do service for the minis- 
ter’s vestry. The ladies are entering earnestly into 
this enterprise, and they will be glad of any outside 
help either in the shape of money contributions or 
articles for the bazaar, which may be sent to Mrs. 
Stoddart, 41, Tunnard-street. 

Bristol: Lewin’s Mead Domestic Mission.— 
On Monday evening, May 20, a meeting of the mem- 
bers of the various clubs and societies connected 
with the Mission was held in the large hall, The 
chair was taken by Mr. H. Grice, a member of the 
Mission Committee. The object of the meeting was 
to express to the Rev. A. Lancaster the deep regrets 
of the people of the Mission at the conclu- 
sion of his ministry amongst them at the end 
of the present month. The Chairman voiced the 
feelings of the meeting by saying that Mr. Lancaster 
had won their respect and esteem, and that just as 
they had begun to know him intimately they found 
to their sorrow that his connection with the Mis- 
sion was to be broken. He would, however, carry 
with him the affection of those for whom he had 
worked so hard, as well as their best wishes for the 
success and happiness of himself and Mrs, Laneas- 
ter in their new sphere of labour at Moretonhamp- 
stead. In the name of over fifty subscribers he 
then presented Mr. Lancaster with a handsome 
travelling and dressing case as a small token of 
their esteem and affection. Mr. Lancaster acknow- 
ledged the gift and the expressions which accom- 
panied it with much feeling, and said it wasa grief to 
him that he had so soon to separate himself from 
work which he had loved. He hoped the work 
would continue successfully under the direction of 
his successor, whoever he might be, and thanked 
them sincerely for their hearty good wishes for his 
future labours. A short time ago Mr, Lancaster 
was also the recipient of a beautiful edition of the 
Revised Version of the Bible from the members of 
the mothers’ meeting. 

Chatham (Presentation). The Unitarian 
Language, Science, and Philosophy Classes have 
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combined and presented to their lecturer, the Rev- 
G.S. Hitchcock, a set of volumes, including Ladd’s 
“ Physiological Pyschology, ”? Wallace on Aristotle’s 
Philosophy, Caird’s “Critical Philosophy of 
Kant,” Wallace’s “ Gifford Lectures,” and Sidg- 
wick’s “ Politics.” 

Horwich.—On Sunday, May 12, the igen 
school sermons were preached by the Rev. T. 
Evans, M.A,, in the afternoon and evening. In i 
morning an ‘address to scholars and friends was 
given by Mr. Isaac Barrow. All the services were 
well attended, in the evening the chapel being quite 
filled. Special music was rendered by the children, 
the choir, and friends. Collections over £11. 

London: Mansford-street Church and Mis- 
sion.—The Rev. W. G. Cadman begs to acknow- 
ledge, with thanks, receipt of an anonymous 
donation of £3 from “ Restitution—Spicer-street,” 
which has been placed to the Poor's Purse 
Account, or other Funds. 

London: Peckham (Presertation).—An even- 
ing party, given by the Rev. G. and Mrs. Carter on 
Tuesday last, in the Avondale-road Church school- 
room, was made the occasion of expressing the 
great esteem in which Mr. and Mrs. Bredall are 
held by friends from whom they will shortly be 
parted by removal from the neighbourhood. The 
token took the form of a silver fruit and flower 
epergne, suitably inscribed, and was presented on 
behalf of the subscribers by the minister of the 
church. Mr. Bredall, who was for some moments 
overcome by the surprise, said that the twenty- 
four years’ connection with the church of his wife 
and himself had been the happiest period of their 
lives, and though distance might preclude fellow- 
ship in worship, membership of the church would 
be maintained. Later on in the evening Mrs. 
Bredall also expressed her sense of the loving spirit 
that had prompted the testimonial. About. 100 
guests were present on the occasion. 

Long Sutton.—On Sunday and Monday, May 12 
and 13, the 201st anniversary of this venerable 
Lincolnshire place of ‘worship was celebrated, and 
the tenth anniversary of the Rev. W. J. Pond’s 
settlement. The Rey. A.J. Marchant was the preacher 
on Sunday, and among those who took part in Mon- 
day’s meeting were Mr. Marchant and the Rev. 
A. C. Batts, of the local Baptist Church. The 
presence of visitors from King’s Lynn was also much 
appreciated. 

Moretonhampstead (Appointment). — The 
Rey. A. Lancaster, of Lewin’s Mead Domestic Mis- 
sion, Bristol, has received and accepted a unanimous 
invitation to become the minister of Cross Chapel, 
and will enter upon his duties on June 2. 

Norwich.—An inspiring and impressive Service 
of Dedication was held at the Octagon on Sunday 
evening, May 19, when eleven young men and 
fourteen young women, between the ages of sixteen 
and twenty-one, were received by the minister, the 
Rev. Alfred Hall, M.A., into the fellowship of the 
church. The service was the outcome of certain 
classes for the study of religion which had been 
held by the minister during the winter on alternate 
Tuesday evenings and on the previous Sunday 
afternoons, The sermon was based on the text, 
“Seek ye first the kingdom of God and his 
righteousness, and all these things shall be added 
unto you,” and appropriate hymns, including 
Frances Havergal’s “Take my life and let it be 
consecrated, Lord, to Thee ” and Gill's “ Lord, in 
the fulness of my might I would for thee be strong,” 
were sung. Afterwards the greater part of the 
congregation assembled below in the body of the 
chapel for the communion. The minister delivered 
a short address to the young people and then wel- 
comed them into the church with the words, 
‘Since you have resolved to live noble lives and to 
follow to the best of your ability in the footsteps 
of our Master, Jesus Christ, I welcome you into 
the fellowship of this church, which is devoted to 
the worship of Almighty God and the service of 
man, Receive my right hand in token of that 
fellowship,” After a short lesson from Paul’s 
Epistle to the Ephesians and prayer, the bread 
and wine were distributed by the minister, Messrs. 
James Mottram, A, M. Stevens, C, E. Stevens, and 
W. Finch. 

Sunderland.—The chapel anniversary was held 
on Sunday, May 19, when Miss Lucas, of Harrogate 
(formerly of Sunderland), preached bright and 
helpful sermons morning and evening. In the 
morning there was a large gathering, when the 
subjec was “ For Conscience Sake.” In the even- 
ing the congregation was especially good, and all 
listened with interest to a discourse on ‘“ The 
Writing on the Wall.” Special music was ren- 
dered at both services. Ou Monday, May 20, 
the annual tea and meéting was held in 
the- chapel. Alderman J. Baxter Ellis, J.P., 
of Newcastle, presided over a good gathering of 
members and friends, including visitors from 
neighbouring chapels, Miss Lucas and the Revs, 
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W. H. Lambelle, A. Harvie, and T. Paxton were 
among the speakers, and the Rey. I’, Wood gave an 
account of the year’s work, in which progress had 
been shown. 

The Scottish Unitarian Sunday School 
Union.—The first annual meeting was held in 
South St. Mungo-street Church, Glasgow, on 
Saturday, May 18. There were present the Revs, 
R. B. Drummond, B.A., James Forrest, M.A., Henry 
Williamson, and about forty-five others. After 
tea the president, Mr. James Graham, took. the 
chair, and in welcoming those present, said he was 
glad to see such a good meeting. He urged the 
necessity of spreading our distinctive principles, 
and argued therefrom the good to be obtained from 
such a Union as that, which promoted and encou- 
raged co-operation among the teachers, and thereby 
enabled them to be better fitted to instruct the 
young. The minutes»of the last general meeting, 
and the secretary’s and treasurer’s reports, were 
read and adopted. The secretary was appointed 
visitor for the year, to visit all the schools affiliated 
to the Union, The Rey. J. Forrest then read a 
paper, in which he urged the necessity of having a 
definite scheme of lessons graduated to suit the 
different classes in the school. He said that at pre- 
sent there was a great lack of system, which 
resulted in haphazard teaching, which robbed the 
children of the good they would otherwise get. 1t 
was of great importance that their young people 
should have clear religious convictions and a 
rational conception of the Bible. The basis of their 
scheme of instruction must consist of four things— 
namely, Religion, Bible, Jesus, and Unitarianism. 
The history and morality of each were the chief 
subdivisions under which the various subjects should 
be'taught. It was easy to avoid dogmatism, and 
there was room for preference and aptitude on the 
part of the teacher. Having drawn attention to 
some of the text-books which would be useful to 
the teachers, he concluded by pointing out the 
advantage to be derived from the holding of 
regular children’s services. _It was agreed to have 
a scheme drawn upon the lines suggested by Mr. 
Forrest and sent to the various schools. A resolu- 
tion of regret at the loss to the Union, caused by 
the removal of the Rev. A. Ernest Parry from 
Kirkcaldy to Liscard, coupled with thanks for the 
work which he did for the Union at its inception, 
was carried unanimously. A comprehensive vote 
of thanks was carried with acclamation, and the 
meeting concluded with hymn and benediction. 

Torquay.—Mr. E. B. Russell conducted the ser- 
vice at Unity Hall last Sunday morning, and 
preached a sermon on “ The Foolishness.of Preach- 
ing,” which was well reported in the local 
Directory. Bee ti 

Wolverhampton.—A successful meeting was 
held in the Co-operative Hall on Monday evening, 
May 20, /to offer a welcome to the recently-ap- 
pointed minister to the Unitarian congregation, the 
Rey, J. Bellamy Higham, B,A. After tea the chair 
was taken by Mr, H.E. Perry, chairman of the Church 
Committee, and amoung the speakers who joined in 


the welcome to Mr. Higham were the Revs. Dendy 


Agate, A. A. Charlesworth, and J. C. Street, and 
Mr. Grosvenor Lee representing the British and 
Foreign Unitarian Association, Mr. Higham, in 
acknowledging the welcome, described how he came 
to leave the Church of England, and said that after 
holding an unsectarian appointment for five or six 
years under the Birmingham Corporation among 
the workpeople at their waterworks in Wales, he 
had now decided to continue his labours amongst 
Unitarians. 


ABERYSTWYTH 


(‘‘ The Biarritz of Wales ’’) 

Is highly recommended for invalids. It possesses the most 
equable temperature, its shore being swept by the Gulf 
Stream and the S.W. breezes of the Atlantic. ‘the drain- 
age is pore and the town is supplied with the purest 
water from Plynlimmon. The late Sir James Clarke, M.P., 
says: “A fortnight in Aberystwyth is equivalent to a 
month’s residence in most watering places.’ Guides on 
application to the Town Clerk, 


CAN any lady recommend a NURSE 

for two little boys of 4 years and 11 months 
for the middle of June.—Mrs, P. Roscor, 28, Den- 
ning-road, Hampstead, 


O BENEVOLENT EMPLOYERS.— 

Pensioner, rather deaf, seeks EMPLOY- 

MENT in Southwark or neighbourhood.—W. G, 
16, Glenham-street, Boro. . 


FREDK. LONG & SON, 


AUCTIONEERS SURVEYORS, HOUSE & LAND AGENTS 
4, Adelaide Place, London Bridge, E.C. 


Rents Collected, and the entire management of 
Property in any part of London or Suburbs under- 
taken, Valuations for Probate, &, © 
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SUNDAY, May 26, 


OuR 


— 


¢a It ls requested that notice of anyalteration 
in the Calendar be sent to the Publisher not 
later than Thursday Afternoon. 


Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel 
11 a.M. and 7 P.M., Rey. FREDERIC ALLEN, 
Morning, ‘‘ Our Mission in the World.” Evyen- 
ing, “‘ Pentecostal Thoughts,” 

Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra-road, 
11 aM., and 7 P.m., Rev. F, W. STANLEY, 

Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley-rd., West 
Croydon,114.M.and7 p.m., Rev. ‘J. Pace Hoprs. 

Deptford, Church-street, 11.15 a.m. and 6.30 P.M., 
Rey, A. J. MarcHanr. 

Essex Church, The Mall, Notting-hill-gate, 11 aM. 
and 7 P.M, Rev. FRANK K.- FREESTON. 

Forest-gate, corner of Dunbar-road, Upton-lane, 
11 a.m. and 6,30 P.m., Rev. H. W. PERRIS. ~ 

Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham-place, 
11 4.M. and 7 p.M., Rev. R. H. U. Broor. : 

Hampstead, Rosslyn- ‘hill Chapel, Rey. Epcar 
Daptyn, 11.15 a.m., “The Gift of the Spirit,” 
and 7 p.M., ‘The Doctrine of the Holy Ghost.” 

Highgate Hill, ‘Unitarian Christian Church, 11 a.m. 
and 7 p.M., Rev. R. TRAVERS HERFORD, ’B. A. 

Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 a.m. 
and 7 P.M., Rev. G. DAwEs Hicss, M.A., Ph.D. 

Kentish Town, Clarence-road, N.W., 11 a.m. and 
7 P.M., Rev, ALAXANDER FARQUHARSON, Morn- 
ing, “Is Religion Necessary?” Evening, 
“ Spiritual Things.’’ 

Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 a.m. and 7 p,M., Rev. J. E. 
STRONGE. 

Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church High-street, 
11 a.m. and 7 P.M., Rev. W. CHYNOWETH Pops. 

Little Portland-street Chapel, 11.15 a.m., Rev. ©. W. 

. Wenptt, of Boston, and 7 p.m, Rev. H, S. 
PERRIS, 'M. A., and "Rev. A. N. BLatoHrorpD, 
B.A., of Bristol. 

Mansford-street Churchand Mission, Bethnal Green, 
7 P.M., Mr. J. W. Brown, 

Peckham, "Avondale-road 11 A.M, and 6.30 P.M., 
Rev. G. Cartsr. 

Plumstead, Common-road Unitarian Church,11 .m. 
and 6. 30 P.M., Rev, L, JENKINS JONES. © 

Richmond, Free Church, Ormond-road, 11.15 a.m., 
Rev. Dr. CRoTHERS, and. .7 P.M., Rev. Ss. 
FARRINGTON, 

Stepney-Green, College Chapel, 11 a.m. and 7 P.M., 
Mr. P. W. Amzs, 

Stoke Newington, The Green, 11,15 a.m. and 7 P.M, 
Rev. W. Woopine, B.A. 

Stratford, West Ham-lane ‘Uniterke Church, 
11 a.m. and 6.30 P.m., Rev. T. E. M. Epwarps. 

Wandsworth, Unitarian Christian Church, East-hill, 
11 4,M. and 7 p.m, Rev. W, G. Tarrant, B.A. 

Wood Green, Unity Hall, 11 a.m. and 7 P.M., Rev. 
Dr. MuMMERY. ‘ 

_ OO 
PROVINCIAL. 


Batu, Trim-street Chapel, 11 am. and 6, 30 PM, 
Rev. Joun McDowE xt, 

BeprorpD, Library (side room), 11.15 AM Rev, 
Row.Lanp HI, 


Buackroon, Banks-street, North Shore, 10.45 a.m. 3 


and 6.30 p.m., Rev. Davip Davis, 


Biaoxpoot, Unitarian Church, Masonic Hall, South 


Shore, 11 and 6.30. 
Boorte, Free Church Hall, Stanley- road, ll am 
and 6.30 P.M., Rev. Rev. J. MoRLEY Mitts. 


BougnemovTs, Unitarian Church, West- hill-road, 


11 a.m. and 7 P.M., Rev. CoC; "Coz. 

BraDForD, Chapel-lane Chapel, 10.80 A.M. and 
6.30 p.m., Rey. E. Crrepia JONES, 

BRIGHTON, Christ Church (Free Christian), New-nd: 
North- st.,ll and 7 P.m., Rev. H. M, Livens..* 

Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 11 AM, and 
7 P.M., Rev. @. STREET. 

CANTERBURY, Ancient Chapel, Blackfriars, es spe 
Rev. E, Durant Crcin. 

Drat and Water, Free Christian Claret High- 
st.,11 a.m. and 6,30 P.m., Rev. T, SHAKSPEARE, 

Dover, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 11 ant, 
and 6.302.M., Rev. 8S. Burrows. 

Eastsovurng, Gildridge Hotel, 11 a.m. and 6, 30 Pal, 
Rev. G. St, Crarr. 

GuitprorD, Ward-street @hurch, 11 AM. and 
6.30 p.m., Rev. E. S. Lana BUCKLAND. . 
HorsHam, Free Christian Church ,Worthing-road, 

11 a.m. and 6.80 P.m., Rev, J. J. Marten, 
Leeps, Mill Hill, 10.45 a.m. and 6,80 P.M, Abate 
CHARLES Hararove, M.A. 


Liscarp, Memorial Church, Manor- #54 11 aa 
and 6,30 P.m., Rev, A ‘hae Ea 
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LiverPoon, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 a.m. 
and 6.30 p.m., Rev. W. J. JUpP. 

LIvERPOOL, Hope-street Church, 11 a.M. and 6,30 
P.M,, Rev. R. A. ARmstRoNG, B.A. 3 P.M, Rev. 
H. D. Roperts. 

Liverroot, Ullet-road, Sefton Park 11 a.m. and 
6.30 P.m., Rev. Dr. Kiuzrn. Evening, ‘‘ The New 
Century Meetings of Unitarians in London.” 


_ Manowester, Strangeways, 10,30 a.m, and 6.80 


P.M., Rev. W. R. SHANKS, 


_ Newrorr, Isle of Wight, 114.m.and 6,30 P.m., Rev. 


Crurment E. PIKE, 
Oxrorp, Manchester College, 11.80 a.m., Rev. 
Dr, DrumMonpD, 


‘Porrsmourn, General Baptist Chapel, St. Thomas- 


street, 6.45 p.m,, Mr. THomas Bonn, 

PortsmMouTH, High-street Chapel, 11 a.m and 
6.45 p.m., Mr. G. Coszns Prior. 

RoowDALE, Blackwater-street, 10.30 a.M., and 6.30 
P.M, Rev. J. J. SHaw. — 

ScaRBorouGH, Westborough, 10,45 a.m. and 7 P.M., 
Rey. OrtwELL Bryns, 

SrpmoutH, Old Meeting, High-street, 11 a.m, and 
6.30 P.M., Rev, W. Acar. 

SEVENOAKS, Bessell’s Green, The Old Meeting House, 
i1 a.m., Rev. R. C, Denpy. Stables in the 
grounds, 

SovuTHEND, Unitarian Church, Darnley-road,11 a.m. 
(Children’s Service), and 6.30 P.m., Mr. DkaR. 

SourHrort, Portland-street Church, 11 a.m, and 
6.30 P.M. 


_ Torquay, Unity Hall, Lower Union-street, 11 a.m 


_and 6.80 p.m., Rev. A. E. O’Connor. 
TUNBRIDGE WELLS, Mechanics’ Institute, Dudley- 
road, 11 a.m, and 6,30 P.M. 
Yorx, St. Saviourgate Chapel, 11 a.m, and 6.30 
: p.M., Rev. H. Rawtines, M.A. 


ree et ene 
IRELAND. 


Dustin, Stephen’s Green West, 12 noon, Rev. G. 
HaMILTon Vance, B.D. 

WARRENPOINT, co. Down, Unitarian Church, Dro- 
more-road, 12 Noon, Rev. W. E. Metiong, The 
attendance of visitors cordially invited. 


Se 


Care Town, Free Protestant (Unitarian) Church, 
Hout-street, 6.45 p.m., Rev. R. BALMFORTH.. 

Sypney, N.S.W., The Australian Church, I.0.0.F. 
Temple, 11 a.m, and 7 P.M., Rev. G. WALTERS. 


OUTH-PLACE ETHICAL SOCIETY, 
SOUTH-PLACE, FINSBURY.—May 26th, 

at 11.15 am, HERBERT BURROWS, ‘The 
Nineteenth Century: Historiography after Gibbon.’, 


-DULPIT SUPPLY.—The Rev. D. 
- AMOS, 76, South-street, Greenwich, S.E. 


ULPIT SUPPLY. — The Rev. 8. 
JENKINSON, Clevelands, Mount Pleasant- 
road, Tottenham, N. 


BIXPERIENCED MISSIONARY de- 

4 sires APPOINTMENT. Full Charge or 
Assistant.—Address, C., InquirzR Office, Hssex- 
street, Strand, London, W.C. 


ICK WHITTINGTON.—Rev. H. W. 

J  HAwkEs lent MS. music for above months 

ago. Has lost name of Sunday School. Requests 
prompt return. 


BIRTHS. 


- Rowzanps—On the lst May, at 15, Hope-place, 


Liverpool, to Mr. and Mrs. L. V. Rowlands, a 
sien ; 


GOLDEN WEDDING. 


- Brotwers—Cnartix—On the 19th May, 1851, at | 


the Parish Church, Northiam, Sussex, by the 
Rev. Astley Roberts, George Brothers (now of 
Canterbury), to Sarah Webb Chaplin, second 


_. daughter of the late Thomas Pepperill Chaplin, 


_ of Maidstone, — 
DEATHS. 


Nicuotson—On the 17th May, at his residence, 
Ellerhow, Wilmslow, James Holme Nicholson, 
M.A., aged 76. Ve) ‘9 ‘ 

SmirH—On the 21st May, at King’s Ride, Ascot, 
Berks, Jemina Durning Smith, elder daughter 

of the late John Benjamin Smith, aged 57. 
Funeral at Kensal Green at noon on Saturday. 

No flowers. 


| UNITARIAN CHURCH, PUDSEY., 


BUILDING AND IMPROVEMENT FUND. 


We wish to acknowledge, with thanks, the follow- 
ing further subscriptions and donations :— 


& 
a 


Sir J. Brunner, Bart.,; M.P. nae saan kO 
F. Nettlefold, Esq., London eNey 
Councillor W. C. Forrest, Esq., Pudsey... 
Dr. and Mrs, Vance Smith wie oh 
Mrs. C. James, Edgbaston ‘ae ate 
G. W. Browa, Esq., London ‘3 
Mrs. E. A. Buckton, London 
Henry W. Gair, Esq. ee ne 
H. J. Morton, Esq., Scarborough 
Mr. and Mrs. Hewitt, Bradford... 
Chas. Lupton, Esq., Leeds sid an 
Miss L. S. Leigh, Manchester .., ee 
J. Crompton, Esq., Chorley _... ; 
Geo. Webster, Esq., Wakefield ... 
Mrs, W. B. Marriott, Wakefield... 
J. EH. Taylor, Esq..., ae cat 
J. T. Preston, Esq. a ae ad 
Mrs. Martin, Dowlais _... way Bi! 
Miss M, C. Martineau, London ... 
Miss S. S. Dawson, Beccles ae 
Miss C. Scott, London ... {a ave 
A Friend ... BN vs Ne CAO 
Mr. J. Hudson, Pudsey ... sg : 
Mr. J. Okerfoot, Manchester... 
Mrs. Dobson, Tunbridge Wells ... 
Alfred Holt, Esq, ... a Bee 
Mrs. M. Hunter nae 1us 
J. Laycock, Esq., Scarborough ... 
J. Brown, Esq. ... ue Tess 
Children’s Collecting Cards to date 
Smaller amounts ... AN ee £5 

JOSEPH TINDALL, Hon. Sec., 

Rose Mont, Pudsey. 
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LASGOW INTERNATIONAL 
' EXHIBITION, 1901. 


OPEN MAY TILL NOVEMBER. 
GLASGOW UNITARIAN CHURCH, 
ST. VINCENT-STREET. 

Minister—Rev, James Forrust, M.A. Hours of 
Sunday Services—Morning at 11; Evening at 6.30 
(first Sunday of Month), 

Unitarian friends visiting the Exhibition will be 
heartily welcomed to the Church services, and will 
be supplied with such information and guidance as 
may increase the pleasure and comfort of their stay 
in the City. W. G. COLLINS, Hon. Sec., 

: $5, Douglas-street, Glasgow. 


OCIAL PURITY ALLIANCE; 
founded in 1873, to uphold one equal standard 
of Purity alike for Men and Women. For par- 
| ticulars and literature apply to Mr. E. Hammonp, 
| Secretary, 18, Tothill-street, S.W., on Monday and 
Wednesday Mornings, or to Mrs, HamMoND on 
Friday Mornings. 
Funds are greatly needed to extend this im- 
portant work and to reprint valuable papers, 


Contributions will be acknowledged by the Secre- 


‘tary, or by Mr. W. T, Mauiuson, Hon. Treasurer, 


‘HE LEIGH BROWNE ENDOW- 


MENT, founded to encourage original re- 
search in the Biological Sciences without recourse 
to experiments on living animals of a nature to 
cause paih, offers grants of £10 to £50 for research 
work.—For particulars, apply to the Hon. Sec., 
Ernest Bert, 6, York-street, Covent Garden, 
‘London, 


| OME FOR HEALTH CULTURE, 


fa Tue Firs, Bromyarp, HEREFORDSHIRE, 


This HOME provides a course of Systematic 
Daily Exercise, combined with regular outdoor life 
and occupation, for Ladies and Children who are 
not in normal health, The exercises are given in a 
‘Gymnasium fitted with Swedish apparatus, and 
consist of Ling’s Swedish Movements. Special 
Treatment is given for Spinal Curvature, Anzemia, 
Hysteria, Indigestion, Neuralgia, &c. 

For further particulars, apply to the Principal, 
Miss Jesstz Baker (Trained by Mme, Bergman 
-Osterberg). é 


Ly OURS. MAN, well educated, age 31, 

seeks situation as GARDENER (head work- 
ing) to lady or gentleman,—ALAN Hippgrt, Sunny 
Meal, Wilmslow, Cheshire. 


Scvools, etc. 


——— 


B4BBACOMBE, TORQUAY.—HOME 

TUITION in FRENCH and GERMAN,— 
Rey. A. E, and Mrs. O’CONNOR would receive, for 
special instruction, two boys or girls as Boarders. 
Educated in Germany, he resided there long ; and 
in France. Mrs. O’Connor is & native of France. 
Reference—W. H. Herford, B.A., Paignton, 


AG bees SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
SOUTH MARINE TERRACE 
ABERYSTWITH. 


PRINOIPAL — Mrs. MARLES THOMAS, 


Pupils most successfully prepared for Public 
Examinations. Scholarships have been obtained 
at the University Colleges. Special attention paid 
to the physical side of education, Gymnasium, 
Swedish drill. 


THE 
EUINPoEAD SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 


(Founded by Miss J. F, GRUNER, May, 1897), 


BOARDERS are received by the Misses Grunzr at 
Moorcroft, Hindhead, Haslemere, from whom pros- 
pectuses and further information may le obtained, 
the School being carried on at the HINDHEAD 
HALL as heretofore, 


HINDHEAD. 


ISS MACRAE MOIR’S SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS, (Established 1893), 


od 


PUPILS prepared for the Universities ; resident 
gymnast and French mistress ; healthy conditions 
of life ; hockey and tennis, 

Prospectus on application to Miss Macrar Morr, 
Lingholt, Hindhead, 

Station, Haslemere. 

The SUMMER TERM begins on TUESDAY, 
May 7th. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 


Southampton Bldngs., Chancery Lane, London, W.C, 
CURRENT ACCOUNTS 
© # on the minimum monthly balances, ¢] 
° when not drawn below £100, 2 is 
S DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS 
2 1 /. ea Depesita, repayable on demand. 2 1 /, 
27a 2lo 
STOCKS AND SHARES 
Stecks and Shares purchased and sold for customers 


The BIRKBROK ALMANAOK, with full particulars, 


one FRANCIS RAFENSOROFT, Manager 


Telephone No, § Holborn. 
Telegraphte Adavess: “BIRKBECK, LONDON.” 


. 1 ee Oe SOCIETY 
ADELAIDE-PLACE, LONDON BRIDGE. 
E.C. 


Interest on Loans reduced to Four-and-a-half 
per Cent. 


DIRECTORS. 

Chairman — Sir H. W. Lawrence, Bart., 
Mincing-lane, E.C. 

Deputy-Chatrman—Mark H, Jupes, A,R.I1.B.A., 
7, Pall Mall, S.W. 

F.H. A. Harpoastir, F.S.1., 5, Old Queen-st., S.W. 

Miss Orme, 118, Upper Tulse-hill, S.W. 

STEPHEN SEAWARD Tver, “ Fairholme,” 8, Mount 
Ephraim-road, Streatham-hill, S.W., and 

Mrs. Henry Rut 1, Randolph-garden N.W 


21 


PREFERENCE SHARI!S £10, Interest 44 per 
cent. DEPOSITS received at 3, 3, and 4 per cent., 
withdrawable at short notice. 

LIBERAL ADVANCES promptly made, 
Monthly repayment, including principal, premium, 
jand interest for each £100 advanced—21 years, 
13s, 6d. ; 18 years, 14s. 9d.; 15 years, 16s. 1d. ; 
‘10 years, £1 1s. 8d. Survey Fee to £500, half-a- 
guinea, 

Special facilities given to persons desiring to pur- 
chase houses for their own occupation. Prospectus 


free. 
FREDERICK LONG, Manager. 
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May 25, 1901. 


The New 


Century Unitarian Meetings. 


LONDON, MAY 25th to S3ist, 1901. 


The Railway Companies will issue Return Tickets to all persons attending the Unitarian Meetings in London 
and a quarter, available any day from May 24th to 31st, to return any day up to and including June Ist. 
and addressed envelope to Essex Hall for a Certificate. 


FINAL NOTICE. 


Ls. 
ary 


for a fare 
Send a stamped 


A separate one is required for each person. 


Tickets for the Sunday School Association Breakfast at Holborn (price 3s. 6d.), and the British and Foreign Unitarian 
Association Conyersazione at Piccadilly (price 2s.). 
Reserved Seat Tickets for the Service at St. James’s Hall and the Public Meeting at Westminster Town Hall, will 
be forwarded in the order of application, but there are only a few left. 


Cards for the Reception at. the Mansion House are all disposed of. 


Cards for the Reception at the Grafton Galleries on 


Friday, May 31st, 8 to 11, will be exchanged at Essex Hall for those issued to Carlton House-terrace and Ennismore-gardeus. 


(CENTRAL POSTAL MISSION AND | 
UNITARIAN WORKERS’ UNION, 


ANNUAL MEETING, ESSEX HALL, TUES- 
DAY, May 28th, at 2.30 o’clock, Miss TaGarr in 
the chair, supported by the Rev. R. A. Armstrong, 
Rey. E. Daplyn, Lady Wilson, Miss Van Eck (of 
Leiden), Miss Lucas, and others, 


Friends and supporters are cordially invited. 


MEETING 
CLIFFORD’S INN HALL 
(Clifford’s Inn Passage, Fleet-street), 
TUESDAY, MaY 28th, av 5 o’cnook, 

To consider the grave evils entailed by the aggres- 
sive and military action of the Government, more 


particularly as concerns 8. Africa, and to pass cer- 
tain resolutions thereon. 

This Meeting has been organised to give Unit- 
arians and others the opportunity of expressing 
their opinions on these grave national questions, 

The Rev, P. H. WICKSTEED in the Chair. 

The Rey. J. Page Hopps, Rev. George Critchley, 
F, Lawson Dodd, F. W. Lawrence, J. R. Macdonald, 
L. J. Hammond, and others will address the Meet- 
ing. 

No ticket of admission necessary. 

Collection for the §S. African Women and 
Children’s Distress Fund. 


WV ISSTEES: 


SUPERANNUATION 
FUND. 

A PUBLIC MEETING will be held at ESSEX 
HALL on TUESDAY, May 28th, 1901, at 3.30 P.m., 
to receive the Report of the Committee on this 
subject appointed at the Leicester Conference, 


ATIONAL CONFERENCE OF 
UNITARIAN AND FREE CHRISTIAN 
CONGREGATIONS. 

A MEETING will be held to inaugurate the 
NATIONAL CONFERENCE GUILDS’ UNION 
at LITTLE PORTLAND-STREET CHAPEL, on 
THURSDAY, May 30th, at 2.30 p.m. 

Speakers: Revs. Joseph Wood, C. Hargrove, 
J.J. Wright, H. Gow, C. W. Wendté, W. H. Fish, 
and R. 8. Loring. 


ee ON CHAPEL. 

The ANNUAL SERMONS on behalf of the 
SUNDAY SCHOOL will be Preached on SUNDAY, 
June 2nd, by the Rev, F, A. Homer, of West 
Bromwich. Afternoon, 3 o’clock ; Evening, 6,30. 
Tea in Schoolroom between Services, 6d, each. 


ONES FUND. 


S AMUEL J 

The Managers meet Annually in October for the 
purpose of making Grants, 

Applications must, however, be in hand not later 
than June 15th, and must be made on a form to 
be obtained from 

EDWIN W. MARSHALL, Secretary. 

88, Barton Arcade, Manchester, 


Board and Restvence, 


eee 


A FEW young people received in 
PLEASANT HOME near Victoria. Terms 
moderate.—Mrs, Rosert TURNER, 94, Grosveror- 
road, 8.W. 


LACKPOOL.—Atherton House, 28, 

Pleasant-street, North Shore. Five minutes 

from Talbot-road Station ; one minute from sea. 
Piano.—Mrs. ALLDRED (late cf Atherton), 


OARDING HOUSE.—THE FELL, 

TROUTBECK, WINDERMERE, is situated 

550 feet above sea level, and about 24 miles from 

the station at Windermere. Every home comfort. 
Moderate terms, 


OURNEMOUTH —Elvaston, West 
Clif, BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT. 
Unrivalled position on sea front, close to the High- 
cliffe Hotel. 50 rooms, 
Lovely grounds, with access to Cliff Promenade. 
Due south, Near Unitarian Church.—Mr, and 
Mrs. Pocock. N 


OURNEMOUTH.—Most comfortable 
private BOARDING-HOUSE ; close to sea ; 
sheltered among the Pines ; south aspect. Billiard- 
room (full-sized table). Terms moderate.—Address 
Miss CHaLDEcOTT, Stirling House, Manor-road. 


OURNEMOUTH. — Board-residence. 

High position, facing South, with balcony 

and good garden. Suitable for Open-air Treatment. 

Close to sea, sheltered by pines, and adjoining the 

car-route to all parts.—D., Cliff House, 1, West- 
minster-road, Branksome Park. 


OLWYN. BAY. — MORANNEDD 
BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT, MARINE 
ROAD, one minute from West Promenade and five 
from the beautiful Pwllycrochen Woods and from 
station. Morannedd is a most comfortable and 
homelike house, standing in its own grounds. 
Liberal Table ; moderate tariff.—Proprietress, Miss 
WADSWORTH. 


AKE DISTRICT.—Furnished House, 

23 miles Windermere Station ; 3 entertain- 

ing, 6 bedrooms (8 beds), bath, w.c., garden.— 
Apply J., Inquirer Office, 3, Essex-street, W.C. 


T. LEONARDS.—* Crantock,’’ 59, 
Warrior-square. First-class BOARD and 
RESIDENCE, newly furnished and redecorated. 
Sea View, excellent cuisine, billiard room, sanitary: 
certificate.—Mr. and Mrs, Srpnry P. Portrr, 


ELIXSTOWE.—Comfortable Apart- 


Full-sized billiard table. | 


especially to small family without children. 


W. COPELAND BOWIE, Secretary. 
NEW PUBLICATION. 


The Christian in Hungarian Romance, 


A Study of Dr. Maurus Jokai’s Novel, “ There 
is a God ; or, The People who Love but Once.” 


BY 
JOHN FRETWELL. 


Conrents :— Introduction; (1), The Vampire 
City of Austria; (2), The Friend in Need ; (3), 
Passion Week in Rome; (4), Diplomacy ; (5), The 
Temptress ; (6), A Roman Assassination ; (7), The 
Pope’s Flight; (8), What will He do with Her ; 
(9), The Vampire City Again ; (10), In Transyl- 
vania ; (11), The Last Revenge ; (12), Solferino ; 
(18), Retribution ; (14), The Return of the 
Prodigal ; Notes. ‘ 

Illustrated ; in paper covers, 3s, net; in cloth 
gilt, with gilt top, 4s. net. : 


Lonpon : 
PHILIP GREEN, 5, Essex-street, Strand, W.C. 


DEVOTIONAL BOOKLETS 
By the REV. W. G. TARRANT, B.A. 


DAILY MEDITATIONS. 


(Fourth Edition Revised.) 


NIGHT UNTO NIGHT. 


Cloth, red edges, 6d. ; roan gilt, 1s. 


| London: Purtir Green, 5, Essex-st., Strand, W.C. 


PARTS 1 and 2. 


The Twentieth Century New Testament. 


A TRANSLATION INTO MODERN ENGLISH. 


Part 1. The Five Historical Books. 1/6, 2/6, 3/6. 

Part 2. The Apostle Paul’s Letters to the 
Churches. 1/-, 2/-, 3/-. 

Part 3. (In Preparation). The Remainder. 

«We can heartily recommend all who have to explain_ 
Scripture—and, indeed, all who wish to understand it 
better—to become possessed of this careful and reasonable 
attempt to make the New Testament more intelligible to 
the present generation of English-speaking people.”— 
GUARDIAN, P 

“A very remarkable translation, perfectly fascinating 
in its fresh and vivid English.”—CuHRIsTIAN WORLD. 

**The translators have accomplished their work in such 
@ manner as to command the admiration of all classical 
students,” —DUNDEE CouURIER, 


Horace MarsHatt, London ; and the Fremine H. 
REVELL Co., New York, Chicago, and Toronto. 


IRKDALE, SOUTHPORT. — Fur- 
nished HOUSE TO LET, July, August, 


} September ; 4 sitting, 8 bedrooms, large garden, 


tennis lawn; near the sea, Terms moderate, 


Two 


ments, well situated midway between station } servants will remain if desired.—Address, T., 27, 


and beach in sunny Felixstowe. Reasonable terms. 
—Apply Mrs. H. Rosinson, Kimberley House, 
Ranelagh-road, 


Tes requires post as SECRETARY 
or COMPANION.—Address, Q, INQUIRER 
Office, 3, Essex-street, Strand, 


Westcliffe-road, Birkdale, Southport. 


Printed by Wooprau. & KinpER, 70 to76, Long Acre, W.C. 


and Published for the Proprietors by EB. NEDY, & 
the Office, 8, Essex-street, Strand, London, W.C. id 
Agent, Joun Hrywoop, 29 and 80, Shoe-lane, B.C. 
Manchester (Wholesale), Joun Herwoop, Deansgate.— 
Saturday, May 25, 1901. : 
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THE NEW CENTURY MEETINGS. 


Tse hopes with which the meetings 
of. this week were planned have been 
more than realised. Writing in the 
midst of the week, during the first 
session of the International Council, it 

‘ is impossible to say more than a few 
words, but there.is a sense of happy 

--achievement, and the promise of great 
good which must grow out of such 
gatherings. . 

Both the British and Foreign Unit- 
arian Association and the Sunday- 
school Association are to be congratu- 
lated on the spirit which lifted their 
annual meetings far above the level of 
mere routine business and left an im- 
pression of strength, of courage, and of 
a forward look, auguring well for the 
work of the new century; while no one 
could be present at the crowded meet- 
ing on Thursday morning, when the 
first session of the International 
Council of Unitarian and other {Liberal 
Religious Thinkers and Workers was 
held, and the delegates from other 
countries were welcomed, without feel- 
ing how rich in blessing, in mutual 
understanding and the deepening of 
spiritual sympathies, are the oppor- 
tunities which the Council brings to us. 


We have heard words of inspiration, 
such as we looked .for in Mr. Stoprorp 
Brooke's sermon, and were not: dis- 
appointed ; such as we found also in 
the address by Dr. Croruers on Thurs- 
day morning, on “The Sympathy of 
Religions.” We will not attempt here 
any description of its argument, for we 
hope next week to publish it in full; 
but itis not often that we experience 
so keen a spiritual delight as we found 
in listening to his words, and we count 
this first meeting of the International 
Council happy indeed to have brought 
us such a visitant. 

Our readers will see that we have not 


Bf ite ce eee 


this year followed the custom of pre- 
vious years in Whit-week, but have 
kept to.an ordinary issue of our paper, 
holding the promise of many good 
things to come; in this way, apart 
from other reasons, we hope to ensure 
more attention toa series of remark- 
able and helpful utterances, and will 
add here only one word of the warmest 
gratitude for what this week has 
brought us. 


OF THE WEEK. 


ot 


CHRONICLE 


Tue week of meetings to be briefly 
chronicled here began on Saturday, 
May 25. It will be a week of eight days, 
high days of festival for many members 
of our Unitarian Societies and their friends 
and for members of the International 
Council of Unitarian and other Liberal 
Religious Thinkers and Workers. The 
Chronicle must be completed next week, 
and even when the eight days are done, 
the golden week will be loath to come to 
an end and there may be more days to 
add, and echoes of meetings to continue 
for some time to come. 

The week began with sunshine, and 
although we heard of storms in the North, 
our first rain in London came on Wednes- 
day night, after the soirée, most welcome 
to the thirsty earth, to be followed by 
another fine morning for the first day of 
the International Council meetings. The 
first day was simply for arrivals, and 
pleasant greetings at Essex Hall. On 
that afternoon a goodly number of 
guests had already entered their names 
in the book which recorded the arrivals 
(not far from 200), including the Rev. 
C. W. Wendté, Secretary of the 
Tnternational Council, and two or three 
happy parsons who, without crossing the 
Atlantic, had secured a Sunday’s rest. 

A campaign of afternoon teas—most 


‘merciful of institutions—was agreeably 


opened, the thick of the fight coming later 
in the week, but always welcome, 

The Excursions Bureau, in Mr. Ion 
Pritchard’s/ charge, was kept busily at 
work, and here it may be said once for all 
that this section of the week’s festival has 
been most successfully carried out. There 
were, of course, some disappointments, 
but we have reason to. believe that the 
various excursions and visits to places of 
interest were greatly enjoyed by a large 
number of our guests and those who 
undertook the conduct of the parties, so 
much so that several were repeated, and 
more than one party was considerably 
enlarged from the numbers originally 
planned, This was especially the case 


with the Richmond excursion, which 
included a visit to Pembroke Lodge. It 
happened that Tuesday, the day chosen 
for this visit, was the anniversary of Karl 
Russell’s death, and Lady Agatha Rus- 
sell said that no small part of her 
pleasure in receiving her guests consisted 
in the thought of the pleasure it would 
have been to her father to receive such a 
party in his much-loved home. 

On Saturday the first of the foreign 
visitors of the International Council also 
arrived—Professor Montet of Geneva, the 
Rev. Tony André of Florence, Professor 
EHerdmans of Leiden, and the Rev. N. 
Jozan of Budapest ; also the visitors who 
had had the longest journey, but are no 
foreigners, Mr. Wendté and Dr. and Mrs. 
Crothers from New England. The greater 
number of the International guests were 
entertained at the St. Ermin’s Hotel, West- 
minster, where the Rev. J. Harwood, 
Chairman of the Hospitality Committee, 
acted as host. If the languages were 
mixed, it was for the better understanding 
of the delightful harmony of International 
friendship, and the interests and sympa- 
thies of such intercourse which deepened 
as the week advanced. 


SUNDAY, MARCH 26. 


Saturday was only the prelude; on 
Whit-Sunday came the services, which 
were the first actual gatherings of the 
New Century meetings. 

At the morning service in Little 
Portland-street Chapel, the Rev. C. W. 


| Wendté preached from the text ‘‘ With 


thee is the fountain of life, in thy light 
shall we see light ”’—a sermon on the 
“‘Universality, Power and Permanence of 
Religious Inspiration,” laying a fit founda- 
tion for the thoughts of the whole week. 
At Richmond Dr. Crothers preached in 
the morning, and the Rev. N. Jozan at 


night. Dr. Eerdmans preached at the 
Dutch Chureh in Austin Friars, while 
Dr. Montet and Mr. André visited 


the Swiss Church in Endell-street, where 
the minister is an old pupil of the former 
at Geneva. Mr. André is also a pupil of 
Dr. Montet’s, and they two at the con- 
clusion of the service administered the 
Communion to the congregation. 

Ono Sunday afternoon was the annual 
gathering ot the elder scholars and 
teachers of the London Sunday-schools in 
Essex Hall. Fourteen schools were 
represented, and over 200 scholars besides 


1a large number of visitors were present. 


The hymns were swng, and the service was 
conducted by the Rev. J. Page Hopps, of 
whose address on “The King’s Son in 
Egypt” an account will be found in this 
week’s ‘ Children’s Column.” 
Then in the evening came the special 
service for Teachers and Church Workers, 
at Little Portland-street Chapel, when 
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the Rey. A. N. Blatchford was the preacher. 
The renovated chapel looks 
bright in its new and .cheerful decoration 
when lightedup at night, andthe body was 


filled with a large and earnest congrega-_ 


tion. The first part-of theservice was 
conducted by the Rev. H.°S. Perris, 
minister of the chapel, and the spirit of 
the gathering was at once felt in the sing- 
ing of the hymus. Itis only workers, whose 
heart is in their- work, who have gathered 
for sincere worship, seeking a fresh con- 
secration, who sing as they sang that 
night. . The first bymu was 
Now thank we all our God 
With heart and hands and voices. 
And specially delightful was the singing 
of T. H. Gill’s hymn, “ We came unto our 
father’s God,” with the verse, 
Their joy unto their Lord we bring ; 
Their song to us descendeth ; 
The Spirit who in them did sing 
To us his musie lendeth. 
His song in them, in us, is one ; 
We raise it high, we send it on, 
The song that never endeth. 
And last of alleamethe hymn from Milton, 
as arranged by Dr. Martineau, ‘The Lord 
will come, and not be slow.” 

Mr. Blatchford took for text the verse 
from Numbers xii. 30, “And Caleb 
stilled the people before Moses, and said, 
Let us go up at once and possess it (the 
promised land) for we are well able to 
overcome,” and drew a vivid picture of the 
two determined men amid the hesitating, 
nerveless people who shrank from the 
dangers they had to face, and longed to 
be back in’ Egypt. To Caleb and Joshua 
the forward path of duty and sacrifice was 
the one that could and therefore must be 
tried. ‘Through the courage and devotion 
of a true man, a great calm fell upon the 
panic-stricken crowd. Out of his daunt- 
less spirit came the triumph of the people | 8 
and the preservation of their faith. That 
was the ideal which the preacher held up 
before the workers and teachers to whom 
he spoke. He recalled the memory of 
many devoted predecessors, and from such 
a lesson gathered an impulse of hope and 
determination for the glorious work to 
which they were called, into the promised 
land of child-life into which they were to 
enter. ; 
MONDAY, MAY 27. 

Whit-Monday was devoted chiefly to 
its great holiday purpose, and a glorious 
day of summer warmth and light it was. 
From all parts of the country our people 
came up to their great gathering, until 
for the evening meeting of the friends of 
Temperance at Essex Hall, the pleasure 
and encouragement of a record attendance 
was provided. 


TH ESSEX HALL TEMPERANCE ASSOCIATION 
(RE-CHRISTENED). 

The meeting of this Association was 
divided into two parts, first coming the 
regular business, with a number of ex- 
tremely interesting and helpful speeches, 
and at the end a. resolution, of which 
notice had been given in the Committee’s 
Report, and which as amended was passed 
by an overwhelming majority, declaring 
that in future the Association shall be 
known as ‘The National Unitarian Tem- 
perance Association.” Of this meeting 
we must reserve our report for a later 
issue, 

TUESDAY, MAY 28, 

The Sunday-school Breakfast on Tues- 

day morning was the revival of an anc-ent 


specially. 


‘at half-past 


glory, which surpassed in brightness all 
the breakfasts of which we have any 
remembrance, _True, the meeting was not 
seven, as on the occa- 
sion of the foundation. of the Insti- 
tution; but at nine o’clock the King’s 
Hall, adjoining the Holborn Restau- 
rant, which was the happy scene of the 
London Unitarian Bazaar, was filled with 
a company of about 400, who enjoyed the 
morning hour as only those who attend a 
Sunday-school breakfast can enjoy, and 
then the annual meeting of the Associa- 
tion followed, at which many more besides 
the breakfasters were present. The meet- 
ing opening with the singing of Mr. Tar- 
rant’s ‘ Labourers’ Hymn,” which is in 
this year’s Helper, the Rev. H. Enfield 
Dowson, the President, being in the chair. 
We cannot attempt a report of the meet- 
ing this week, and will only mention here 
that the publication of two new books on 
that day was announced, one of them being 
Mr. Bowie’s “ Code-book,” which will be 
found of great interest and use to teachers. 
Of the Committee’s report we published 
an abstract last week, and hope soon to 


publish a full report of the admirable. 


addresses delivered at the meeting. 


During the meeting a telegram of greeting 


was sent to that old friend of Sunday- 
schools, the veteran of the Association, 
Mr. I. M. Wade, of Norwich, who sent a 
response saying he had been with them 
“all along in thought and heart.” 

Before leaving the King’s Hall we must 
record a pleasant and innocent piece of 
gossip, Which we met floating about in 
that region. It is said that when the 
representatives of the Association went to 
the Hall to arrange for the meeting they 
were met with a cordiality they did not at 
first. understand; but then they found 
that the Unitarian Bazaar had made a 
great impression on the attendants 
connected with the Hall. Why, it was 
said, these Unitarians, in all their week’s 
business, were never seen to quarrel, and 
the constable at the door had not once to 
be called in to quiet. any disturbance, a 
thing unprecedented in his experience of 
such charitable and religious carnivals ! 
So the §.8.A. reaped the benefit of the 
big bazaar’s reputation for good humour! 
Such was the gossip; and knowing Unit- 
arians as we do, we have not the least 
doubt of its accurate truth. 

Tuesday afternoon brought the annual 
meeting of the Central Postal Mission at 
Hssex Hails to be reported later, and the 
excursions, including that to Richmond, of 
which we have already spoken. Later there 
wasa meeting inconnection with the scheme 
of the National Conference Committee for 
the Superannuation of Unitarian Ministers, 
as to which an important resolution, 
moved by Sir John Brunner, and sup- 
ported by Mr. William Colfox, Mr. 
William Long, and others, was passed. Of 
this more will shortly be heard. 

In the evening a well-attended Com- 
munion service was held in Little Port- 
land-street Chapel, conducted by the 
Rey. Charles Hargrove, assisted by the 
Revs. Dr. Brooke Herford, W. Napier, 
R. J. Jones, H. 8. Solly, T. P. Spedding, 
J. E. Stronge, and H. S. Perris. re 
Herford gave out the last hymn and pro- 
nounced the Benediction. - 

This was followed at eight o'clock by 
the annual service of the B, and F.U.A, in 


‘St. James’s Hall, which was filled with a 


congregation of at least 2,000 people. ;The 


singing of the hymns was glorious, first ! | 


“O worship the King,” then Watts’s 
“O God, our help in ages past,” of which 
a writer in the Daily News said that he 
had never heard it so sung. Before the 
sermon came Frothingham’s one great 
hymn, “ Thou Lord of Hosts, whose guid- 
ing hand,” and at the end, “ Pour, blessed 
Gospel, glorious news to man.’ 

The large choir, gathered from all parts 
of the country, a'so rendered the anthem, 
«Thine, O Lord, is the greatness,” beauti- 
fully, Mr. John Harrison being the 
honorary organist. The service was con- 
ducted by the Rey. V. D. Davis, and the 
annual sermon, full of inspiration (printed 
in full in our present issue), was preached 
by the Rev. Stopford A. Brooke. 

The collection in the Hall amounted to 
about £80, and has since, we believe, 
been augmented. It would have been 
more in the hall but for a curious 
occurrence, in consequence of which we 
add this piece of advice to the innocent. 


‘T£ you have to leave before the collection 


is taken, and a respectable individual 
standing by the door, in the stress of the 
moment having no collection’ plate within 


‘reach, holds out his two hands, in the form 


of an. “ecclesiastical receptacle, even if he 
has a pious face do not fill his hands with 
money ; because afterwards he goes his 
own: way, and the money goes too, | but not 
the way of the righteous! 


WEDNESDAY, MAY 29, 


The annual meeting of the B. and 
F.U.A.,] which was preceded by a 
devotional service conducted by the Rev. 
EK. .W. Lummis, of Warrington, As 
reported in another column. | 

Mid-day on Wednesday the representa. 
tives of District Associations, Societies 
and Unions, together with the members 
of the B. and F.U.A. Committee were 
entertained by the President at a luncheon 
at the Holborn Restaurant, after which 
an. informal conference on methods of 
mission work took place. 

In the evening the annual cons 
versazione took ‘place at the Royal 
Institute of Painters in Water Colours, 
Piccadilly, the guests being received by 
Sir John Brunner, the President. There 
was a vefy large attendance, and in spite 
of the great heat, a very one evening 
was spent. ; 


THURSDAY, MAY 39. 


THE INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL OF UNIT= 
ARYAN AND OTHER LIBERAL BELIGIOUS 
THINKERS AND WORKERS. 


Thursday morning brought us to the 
first Session of the International Council. 
The large hall was crowded to the doors, 
and the ; flags of the nations were appro- 
priately draped along the front of the 
gallery. Asto the origin and purpose of 
this Council, an interesting account will be 
found in the report of the General Secre- 
tary, the Rev. C. W. Wendté, printed in 
another column, while the inward ‘spirit 
which gives it life, found noble expression 
in the opening address of the President, 
the Rev. J. Estlin Carpenter, also printed 
in full in our present issue. -- 

The half-hourbefore the opening of the 
Council was spent in a devotional service, 
conducted by the Rey. F.. K. Freeston, 
which began very appropriately rie 
Samuel Longfellow’ s hymn,> Ge 


One holy church of God appear 7 
“~~~ hrough every age and race, oni 
Unwasted by the dapse of y ais,) 

- Unchanged by changing: amy 3 
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After which: the leading members of the 
Council present took their places on the 
platform. : 

Among those who surrounded the Presi- 
dent and Secretary were Miss Westenholz 
(of Copenhagen), Professors Bonet-Maury 
and Jean Réville and the Rev. Ernest 

-Fontanes (of Paris), the Rev. J. Hocart 


(of Brussels), Professor Herdmans and- 


the Revs. P. H. Hugenholtz and F.C. 
Fleischer (of Holland), Dr. C. Schieler (of 
Konigsberg (Germany), Dr. E. Montet (of 
Geneya), Signor Bracciforti (of Milan), 
and the Rev. Tony André (of Florence, 
Ttaly}, and the Rev. N. Jozan (Budapest), 
Dr. Stefansson (of Iceland), Mr. Ghosh 
(of Calcutta), and Mr. Vladimir Tchert- 
koff (a Russian exile and Tolstoy’s friend). 
It was hoped that Mr. Woodhead (of 
Capetown) and Mr. Alexander (of Mel- 
bourne) would be also present. It was 
announced that on Saturday morning, at 


ten o’clock, a business’ meeting of the | 


Council would be held, at which the pre- 


sence of all friends interested in the move- | 


ment was invited. 


Welcome to Delegates from other Countries. 


- After the President had delivered his 
address, which was very warmly received, 
the Rey. James Harwood, as Chairman of 
the Hospitality Committee, introduced 
the delegates present from other countries, 
and they were in turn welcomed by the 
President, and a representative of each 
eountry made reply. 

Mr. Harwood’s introductions were made 
in the happiest spirit, with genial and 
appropriate references to each country and 
their distinguished representatives. Speak- 
ing first of France, he pointed to the 
portrait of Dr. Martineau over the plat- 
form, reminding the company of what 
England had received from France in her 
Huguenots. Professor Bonet-Maury, re- 
plying for MM. Réville and Fontanes and 
himself, spoke of England as for three 
and a-halt centuries the refuge of the 
persecuted Protestants of the Continent, 
the land where freedom of conscience was 
most completely to be found, so. that the 
imperial City of London was the best place 
for the first meeting of that Council. He 
recognised the common aim of pure re- 
ligion and perfect liberty in which they 
were all united. 
_ Dr, Schieler spoke of the conditions of 
liberal religious thought in Germany, 
and said that it must not be supposed that 
because he was the one representative from 
Germany their liberal thinkers were few 
in number. Very many theologians were 
entirely with them in thought and had the 
warmest good wishes for the Council, but 
did not dare to confess it publicly for fear 
_ of trouble at home. But when the in- 
vitation came to his Free Congregation at 
Kénigsberg, they felt at once that they 


must be represented at the meeting, since» 


their avowed position was identical with 
that of the Council. 


interpolated, and apologised for so doing, 
but justified himself by the reminder that 
they were met in an Iuternational Council, 
and that it was the season of Pentecost. 
He promised, however. that his paper on 
the following day should be in English. 

- The Rev. James Hocart,; of Brussels, 
was next greeted as an old friend, and 
then the representatives from Holland for 
whom the Rev. :P.. H. Hugenholz, of 
Amsterdam, replied. He brought, he 
said, the best wishes of fellow-workers in 


Dr. Schieler spoke 
in German, with some English phrases | 


‘Holland, and especially the greetings of 


the Protestantenbond. He spoke of Hol- 
land as the cradle of liberty of religion 
and conscience, which had been the refuge 
of many heretics from other countries. 
The Protestantenbond, like the kindred 
Protestantenverein of Germany, aimed 
at promoting the free growth of religious 
life both within and without the Church. 
With its 9,000 members the Association 
was a power in the country which the 
orthodox could no longer ignore. - Both 
that. Society and his own Free Religious 
Congregation set the highest value on 
free and practical piety, and offered the 


‘best wishes to the International Council. 


Next came Dr. Stefansson from Iceland, 


bringing greetings from the poet Matthias 


Jochumsson, who would most gladly have 


been present had it been possible, and sent 
|a message of sympathy and brotherly re- 
'gard. In Jceland he thought there was 


great scope for the spread of Unitarian 


thought. 


Miss Westeunholz, of Copenhagen, 
greeted as the representative of the new 
liberal religious movement in. Denmark, 
spoke with a beautiful simplicity and 
grace in response. She represented, she 
said, their youngest brother, the little 
Danish Unitarian Congregation which 
had only recently accomplished the first 
year of its existence, and she remem- 
bered that the little children should be 


seen and not heard. The longing for 


sympathy had tempted her to tell the 
history of their little community to the 
Council, but she refrained, and only 
offered: the loving greetings of their 
little congregation, and thanks for the 


‘sympathy and help they had received. 


She asked that they might be received to 
march on with the greater body, to a 
higher knowledge of truth and a purer, 
stronger faith. 

The Rev. N. Jozan brought a greeting, 
signed by John Kovacs, from Torda, the 
town where in 1557 freedom of conscience 
was first proclaimed, where the Unitarian 
religion was legally recognised, and 
where in’ 1868 the late John James 


Tayler was present at their Tercentenary 


celebrations. He himself, Mr. Jozan 


‘said, came from the same town around 


which the memories of his childhood and 
of the hopes and struggles of manhood 
were gathered. He delivered the warm 


greetings of their Right Rev. Bishop 
Ferenez, of his own church at Budapest 
‘and of their other churches in Hungary. 


In.their hopes and aspirations they were 


‘one with the Council. 


Dr. Montet, of Geneva, speaking in 
French, then acknowledged the warm 
reception he had received as representing 
the liberal Protestant churches of Switzer- 
land, and expressed his gratitude for the 


helpfulness of their magnificentand cordial 


gathering, and the service the Council 
would render in deepening the spiritual 


communion which drew them together. 


Signor Bracciforti, in a fervent speech, 


spoke for Italy, declaring his faith in the 
progress and unity of his country, grounded 
‘on his faith in God. 


At this point the President told how 


che had heard from Signor Bracciforti a 
touching account of the veneration of the 
Queen of Italy for the writings 
/Channing and Martineau, which he had 
‘been able to introduce to her notice, and 
how, in the time of her terrible trial last 
‘year, when the King was murdered, the } 


of 


faith she had learnt from them found ex- 


‘and the Unitarian Churches 


pression in a prayer which the Church 
indeed condemned, but which the people 
had taken to their hearts—a prayer which 
poured out the confidence of her soul in 
the Father, and asked forgiveness for the 
murderer. 

Mr. Vladimir Tchertkoff was the 
next to be greeted, and his mention of 
Tolstoy’s uname was met. by a storm of 
long-continued applause. It was a happi- 
ness to him, he said, to find that his 
friend’s teaching met with such warnti 
response in this country. He himself, and 
Tolstoy, also, belonged to no religious 
community, but they were in close sym- 
pathy with Unitarian teaching. He him- 
self had found it very helpful, and he 
| believed it would be of great service in 
Russia. He was therefore taking steps 
| to translate some Unitarian literature into: 
| his own language, 

India was to have been represented by 
Dr. J. C. Bose, but he unfortunately was 
prevented by illness from being present, 
and his place was admirably taken by 
Mr. Ghosh, of Calcutta, who spoke of Mr. 
Mozoomdar as his godfather, and referred 
to the teaching of the Brahmo Somaj and 
the “New Dispensation” of Keshub 
Chunder Sen as foreshadowing the ideal 
of that Council. 

The last to be greeted, but not as 
foreigners, were our brethren from 
America, for whom Dr. Crothers spoke, 
with inimitable charm, delivering the 
greetings of the President and members 
of the American Unitarian Association, 
of that 
country. 

At the conclusion of these delightful 
greetings the crowded meeting paused for 
a moment, to ke still more densely packed, 
and then at noon Dr. Crothers gave an ad- 
dress on “The Sympathy of Religions,” 
followed by Mr. Graham Wallas on ‘“ Re-+ 
higion and Empire”; and at this point 
the Chronicle must be suspended until 
next week. The public meeting of Thurs- 
day evening we hope then fully to report, 
and to print also Dr. Crothers’ address in’ 
full, and possibly some other of the papers, 
as well as telling the rest of the story of 
the week. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


To PustisHers.—[All Books, &c., sent to Tus 
Inquirer will be acknowledged under this head, 
with name of publisher and price, if supplied, The 
necessities of our space, however, compel us to limit 
the number selected for critical notice and review | 


Savonarola. By George 


DD. 3s. (T. and T. Clark.) 
Rhoda Fleming. By George Meredith. 


McHardy, 


6d. (Constable and Co.) 
Harry Richmond. By George Meredith. 
6d. (Constable and Co.) 


The Soul’s Desires. 
Moon, Is. 6d. 
Co.) 


Eating the Bread of Life. By W.H. K. 
Soames, M.A. 2s. 6d. (Elliot Stock.) 


By G. Washington 
(Longmans, Green and 


The Story of the Siege in Peking. By 
S. M. Russell, M.A. 1s. 6d. (Elliot 
Stock.) 

Twelve Hymns and Their Writers. By 


‘V. D. Davis, B.A. 1s. (Sunday School 


Association.) 

Code Book for Sunday School Teachers, 
Compiled by W. Copeland. Bowie. 6d. 
(Sunday School Association, ) Ps 

Cornhill, Monthly Review, Nineteenth 
Century. eee 
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THE BRITISH AND FOREIGN 
UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION. 


ANNUAL MEETING. 


Tar annual business meeting was held 
at Hssex Hall on Wednesday morning, 
preceded by a devotional service con- 
ducted by the Rev. E. W. Lummis, M.A. 

The chair was taken at ten o’clock by 
the President, Sir J. T. Brunner, Rart., 
M.P., and there was a large attendance of 
members and friends. 

The report of the Committee, of which 
we published an abstract last week, was 
presented by the Secretary, the Rev. W. 
Copeland Bowie. 

Mr. OswaLp NetTLEFoLp, in presenting 
the Treasurer’s accounts, pointed to a 
decrease in the subscription list, and 
noted that the Association had now £50 
less to pay in rent, as Essex Hall had 
become so much more popular as a place 
for public meetings. The McQuaker Trust 
had selected a Scotch student, to whom a 
bursary was paid, that he might attend 
Manchester College, Oxford, with a view 
to ministry in Scotland; that was a new 
departure in the administration of the 
trust. With regard to the Indian Fund, 
Mr. Fletcher Williams was on his way 
home, and there would be no immediate 
call for any further great expenditure, but 
when the hour had come and the man had 
been found who might be sent on a further 
mission to India, he was confident that 
the additional funds which would be 
required would be forthcoming. They 
were sometimes told their work was done, 
and certainly great changes had been 
effected in the doctrinal teaching of the 
churches; but their greatest work had 
still to be done, and it would have to be 
on the lines of Mr. Stopford Brooke’s 
sermon on the previous evening. He 
quoted the saying of S. A. Hliot’s, printed 
on a page of the report, as to Unit- 
arianism: “It is the movement away from 
dogmatic Christianity towards spiritual 
Christianity.” That must be their aim, 
and he urged them especially to enlist 
their young people in support of the work 
of the Association. 

The Presipent then moved the adop- 
tion of the report... He congratulated the 
members on the very pleasant conditions 
under which the meetings were held, and 
referring to the report noted with satis- 
faction that the Unitarian movement in 
Japan had now been taken entirely into 
the hands of native workers, He referred 
to Mr. Stopford Brooke’s brilliant sermon, 
and said that if the Association had done 
nothing more than secure the services of 
such a preacher for the country, and such 
lectures as those of Mr. Carpenter, which 
he recognised as the best kind of Univer- 
sity extension lectures, it would be justified. 
He would gladly appeal to friends outside 
to declare their agreement with members 
in matters of religion. He constantly met 

men in public life, who told him in private 
that they were practically Unitarians, but 
who hesitated to declare themselves. Their 
fellow-countrymen in the last two years 
had exhibited in the field of battle a cour- 
age that had been the admiration of the 
world. He wished they would show the 
same courage in the moral and spiritual 
world. If they couid show that higher 
courage, he should feel satisfied that public 
questions would be dealt with in a far 
higher spirit than at present. For if a 
man would only display the courage re- 
quired in declaring himself a Liberal 


Christian, he would obtain the necessary 
courage to deal with public affairs. 
has recently been asked to join in a 
memorial signed by distinguished men, 
among whom were two bishops and 
a dean, aiming to deal with the condition 
of the streets, which was ashame not only 
to their Christianity but to their human- 
ity. He had been unable to sign, because 
he hated the system which harried the 
victims and left the tempter alone. He 
should consider himself a coward if he 
signed that petition. In conclusion, he 
said he was giving up that day the office 
of President, which he had not felt asa 
burden, but as an honour. He had given 
to it his widow’s mite of time, all that he 
could give. He felt it an honour to be 
placed in that position by the people 
whom of all others he respected most 
highly, and it was a pleasure to him to 
think that he was to be succeeded by so 
admirable a President as Dr. Blake 
Odgers. He offered his sincere and hearty 
good wishes for the success of the Asso- 
ciation. 

The Rev. J. C. Srrezt, in seconding the 
resolution, said it was forty-two years since 
he had first attended a meeting of that 
Association, and, except for . necessary 
absences when he had been out of the 
country, he had attended regularly ever 
since, and had heard or read all the 
reports. ‘He had seen and honoured the 
succession of men who had charge of its 
affairs, and now could form some judg- 
ment of what the Association had repre- 
sented and striven to do and of its pre- 
sent position. During those forty-two 
years more than 100 new churches had 
been established in the United Kingdom 
representing their principles ; that did not 
look like stagnation or going backward, it 
meant life and progress. Not all those 
churches were founded by the Association, 
though many were, but all had received 
generous and consistent support. They 
had had many contests with strong con- 
victions on both sides; but now, while 
convictions were as strong as ever, they 
had been brought nearer and nearer 
together, more conscious of the supreme 
essence of that in which they were all 
concerned, with mutual understanding, 
seeing the same motive and purpose 
in all and desiring the same end. In 
the formation and support of churches 
the Association had sailed with an even 
keel. Formerly it might have seemed 
that it would identify itself with one form 
of thought, but of recent years it had 
known nothing of parties, but its resources 
had been administered and its help given 
to churches and people without distinction 
of school of thought, giving them the 
happy condition they at present enjoyed. 
The Association, as the report stated, 
neither desired nor had the right to claim 
ecclesiastical authority or controlling 
functions over individuals or churches. In 
former years many had wished to make 
the Association representative of the 
churches, but happily that controversy 
was over, and now they had an organisa- 
tion representative of the churches, while 
that was an Association of individuals 
banded together for the proclamation of 
great principles. There did not seem to 
be any necessary connection between their 
name as Unitarians and their name as 
members of the great Universal Church 
of God. But no word had broadened so 
much as the word Unitarian. They read 
into it more and more breadth and catho- 


He 


licity, brotherhood, and unity. It was no 
longer a mere flag of detiance, but of 
leadership and progress, representing men 
and women striving to be in the van of 
progress of the Church of God. Their 
Association had been wonderfully con- 
ducted and directed. He recalled the 
earnest leadership and catholicity of suc- 
cessive presidents and secretaries of the 
Association, of whom the first he remem- 
bered was Robert Brook Aspland. Of 
him, of Robert Spears and Henry Ierson 
he spoke with warm appreciation of their 
several gifts, and finally of Mr. Bowie, the 
present secretary, to whose genial pre- 
sence, patience, earnest and enthusiastic 
work, not in London alone, but through- 
out the country, the Association owed so 
much. The present happy condition of 
their church life was largely due to his. 
work and influence. He was happy to be 
there to second the report, which was un- 
animously adopted. 

Mr. Wrtt1am Lone moved, and Mr. 
Grosvenor Tatpor seconded, a resolu- 
tionof thanks to the officers and Committee 
and the appointments for!the ensuing 
year, with Dr. Blake Odgers as president. 
Both speakers joined in the warm praises 
of the officers, and augured well for the 
Association during the new President’s 
term of office. 

The Presrpent then moved :— 


That the hearty welcome of this meeting 
be given to the representatives of affiliated 
and kindred Associations and Societies, 
with an expression of its sympathy with 
the good work which they are severally 
doing for the maintenance and extension of 
the principles of Unitarian Christianity :— 
East Cheshire Union, Rev. B. C. Constable ; 
Eastern Union, Rev. Alfred Hall, M.A.; 
Irish Non-Subscribing Association, Rev. 
James Kennedy ; Liverpool District Associa- 
tion, Mr. B. P. Burroughs ; -London District 
Society, Mr. G. H. Clennell; London and 
S.E.C. Provincial Assembly, Rev. W. G. 
Tarrant, B.A.; Manchester District Associ- 
tion, Rev. Charles Roper, B.A.; Midland 
Christian Union, Rey. A. A. Charlesworth ; 
North-Midland Association, Rev. Henry 
Gow, B.A.; Northumberland and Durham 
Association, Mr. J. Baxter Ellis, J.P. ; 
Scottish Unitarian Churches, Mr. James 
Graham; South Wales Association, Mr. 
Lewis N. Williams; South East Wales 
Society, Rey. D. J. Williams; Southern 
Unitarian Association, Mr. J. Cogan 
Conway; Western Union, Rev. A. N. 
Blatchford, B.A.; Yorkshire Unitarian 
Union, Mr. E. B. Lupton, LL.M. 


Dr. Buaxe OpaeErs, in seconding, ac- 
knowledged the honour of his election as 
President, and spoke of the great value 
of the work done by the District Associa- 
tions, to whom their Central Committee 
always applied in the first instance when . 
any question arose in connection with the 
churches they were called upon to assist. 

The resolution was acknowledged by 
four representatives—from Ireland, Scot- 
land, Wales, and England, respectively. 

The Rev. J. Kennepy, of Larne, spoke 
for Ireland, referring to the history of 
their Non-subseribing Associations, and 
strongly urgmg the necessity of holding 
to distinctively Christian teaching as 


‘declared in Mr. Stopford Brooke’s sermon. 


Mr. James Granam, of Glasgow, spoke 
for Scotland, telling of the great en- 
couragement they, in their isolated efforts, 
found in coming into the midst of such 
large gatherings where they found their 
own principles so largely held and power- 
fully stated. Such witnesses made them 
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realise that their principles were grounded 
in the spirit of truth. 

Mr. Lewis Witurams, of Aberdare, 
spoke for Wales, and referred to the new 
energy and hope which had of recent 


years been brought into the life of their 


Welsh Unitarian churches, notably by 
their united musical festivals. 

The Rev. C. Rorer, of Manchester, 
spoke for England, and urged the need 


of greater courage in those who held | 


liberal views of religion when they had 
converted the minds of people, there was 
often need to put some moral back-bone 


“into them. A Unitarian worthy of the 


name was the truest Christian in the 
world, thoroughly unselfish, feeling that 
as he had a good thing he must share it 
with others, and if he could not do prac- 
tical missionary work himself, then giving 
liberally in its support. 

The Rev. A. N. Buatcurorp moved a 
resolution of gratitude for the progress of 
civil and religious liberty in the past and 
of renewed consecration for the new cen- 
tury. He pointed to the progress marked 
by the presence of Manchester College at 
Oxford, of Essays and Reviews, and the 
courage of Colenso in the old days, and of 
the Revised Version of the Bible which 
made so strongly for the Unitarian posi- 
tion. They could not insist too strongly 
on the fact that they were pledged to 
progress. There could be no self-asser- 
tion and no dogmatism in their Associa- 
tion. Doctrine they had, but what 
doctrine? That of Aspland and Madge, 
that of Martineau and John James Tayler, 
and of Channing, and the principles of 
Theodore Parker with his passionate love 
of the man Christ Jesus. His name con- 
nected together the principles of civil and 
religious liberty. Theirs could be no 
narrow doctrinal association; it was 
pledged to those great principles. 

Mr. Caries W. Jones seconded the 
resolution, and pointed out how long they 
had been familiar with the teaching now 
found in such a work as the “ Encyclo- 
pedia Biblica.” When people asked 
whether the work of Unitarianism was 
not done, he replied, yes, it was done, and 
very well done; but it was not half 
finished. As to the future and its conse- 
eration, of which the resolution spoke, 
they must simply go on doing patiently and 
steadily what they had been doing, and 
then the time would come when the whole 
lump would be leavened, and the happy 
consummation would be achieved, when 
the essence of religion would be felt to be 
not correctness of views but sincerity. 

The PresipEnt then moved the following 
resolution on the Education Question :— 


This meeting is opposed to the expenditure 
of public money upon schools which are 
under private or sectarian management, and 
declares that no amendment or reconstruc- 


tion of the Education Acts can be just or 


‘satisfactory which fails to provide for an 
effective elective control in the manage- 
ment of schools and in the appointment of 
teachers ; and provision should be made for 
securing that no disability shall be imposed 
upon teachers or scholars, managers or 
parents, on account of their religious 
beliefs in any school supported by rates or 
taxes. 


This meeting deplores the attempts to 
cripple the Higher Grade Schools, and in 
other ways to check the natural expansion of 
education, and affirms that the maintenance 
and extension of such schools are impera- 
tively necessary for the industrial] and com- 
mercial interests of the country, and for 
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the development of the intelligence and 
character of the people. 

This meeting is further of opinion that 
the present system of Denominational 
Training Colleges is injurious to education 
and unjust to teachers, and that the time has 
arrived when powers should be given to 
Educational Authorities, singly or in com- 
bination, to establish training colleges 
under public management; and free from 
all ecclesiastical or theological tests. 


His views on education, the President 
said, were well known, and he should not 
enlarge on the subject of the resolution. 
They all, who were outside the Church of 
England, had the right to claim a share in 
the management of schools carried on by 
means of national money. So they claimed 
efficient popular control of all elementary 
schools, the right to share in the appoint- 


ment of teachers by means of public. 


representation on the management of each 
individual school. When that change was 
made, the children would receive greater 
justice and kindness. Irresponsible power 
was good for no one. If they took away 
such power from the clergy in the 8,000 
parishes where there was only one school, 
they might be sure it would be no injury 
to them, and a great benefit to the people 
of the villages. 

Lady O’Haaan seconded the resolution, 
and insisted very earnestly on the im- 


}portance of agitating throughout the 


country on the subject of the Bill before 
Parliament, an undefined skeleton of a 
Bill, which, if public opinion was not 
roused to the importance of the issue, 
would be passed in such a form as to do 
great injury to the best interests of the 
country as a whole. With great regret 
she found that not only Conservatives, 
but many Liberals, failed to realise the 
greatness of the issues at, stake, and were 
inclined to let the matter pass from mere 
apathy. When she had recently gone to 
the Duke of Devonshire and Sir John 
Gorst with the deputation of the Asso- 
ciated School Boards and other public 
bodies, Sir John Gorst had made a very 
specious, high-sounding plea. The depu- 
tation complained that the action of the 
Bill would be to take away technical 
education and the advancement of the 
primary schools, to the injury of the 
working people; but Sir John Gorst 
replied that he never advocated schools 
for the people, people’s schools; all 
schools, were alike, and they did not want 
to make any difference ; which would be a 
magnificent sentiment when he had given 
equality of opportunity to all. As to 
training colleges, there was no provision 
in the Bill to secure liberty of conscience 
to teachers; the colleges might be abso- 
lutely denominational. On these and 
other points it was necessary to insist, and 
the people must not be allowed to go to 
sleep on the subject. 

A resolution of thanks to the President, 
to Mr. Brooke for his sermon, to the con- 
gregation of Little Portland-street and 
many friends in London for their hospi- 
tality, moved by the Rev. J. EK. Mannie, 
and seconded by Mr. Franxiin WInsER, 
brought the meeting to a close. 


Ox joy supreme! I know the Voice, 
Like none beside on earth or sea; 
Yea, more, oh soul of mine, rejoice, 
By all that He requires of me 
I know what God Himself must be.— 


Whittier. 


DR. BROOKE HERFORD. 


Amonea the portraits, whose quiet 
presence on the wall above the platform at 
Essex Hall reminded us during this week’s 
meetings of friends and teachers, of those 
already past away, but still the inspiration 
of our best life, and others happily still 
with us, very many must have looked with 
keenest sympathy and affectionate regret on 
the face of Dr. Brooke Herford, so long a 
familiar presence, full. of hearty stimulus 
and happy sunshine, at the gatherings of 
our people. The regret was keen bevause 
we know so well how he would have de- 
lighted to be with us. The sympathy was 
heartfelt, from the thought of his recent 
sorrow, and the fact that the condition of 
his own health rendered it impossible to 
take his wonted part in what was going 
on. 

Dr. Herford was present and took part 
in the Communion service at Little Port- 
land-street Chapel on Tuesday evening, 
giving out the last hymn, and pronouncing 
the Benediction, but from the greater and 
more crowded meetings he was obliged to 
abstain. 

Tt will be already known to many of our 
readers that Dr. Herford has resigned the 
pulpit of Rosslyn Hill Chapel, Hamp- 
stead, and now in the year of jubilee of 
his service as a minister of religion retires 
from active duty. Many friends in Ene- 
land and America, not only those con- 
nected with his old congregations at 
Todmorden, Sheffield, Manchester, and 
Hampstead, and Chicago and Boston in 
America, but many others throughout the 
whole range of the two religious com- 
munities with which he has been so long 
and so closely associated, follow him into 
his retirement with thoughts of gratitude 
and warm affection and heartfelt good 
wishes, and the natural desire to mark 
this feeling in some tangible way is finding 
practical expression. 

A Committee has been formed, of which 
Sir John Brunner is the chairman and 
Mr. Macrae Moir (52, New Broad-street, 
London, E.C.), the secretary, with the 
intention of offering to Dr. Herford some 
mark of the warm appreciation of his 
life-long services which so widely prevails. 
Friends who have not heard further 
particulars, and who desire to have a share 
in this, should communicate with the Hon. 
Secretary at the above address. 


When the body is weakened by pain, 
the thoughts are confused and the spirits 
sunk, we are apt to think it is no time to 
aim at perfection, and that we are 
incapable of making any effort towards it ; 
yet, even here, we should remember that 
the perfection required of us consists in 
exerting to the utmost those powers which 
we possess, however small they may be. 
In such a state we cannot, indeed, act as 
we would have done in the days of health 
and strength, butiwe can still constantly 
and sincerély endeavour to do our best. 
— Jane Bowdler. 
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Gop hides some ideal in every human 
soul. At some time in our life we fcel a 
trembling, fearful lunging to do some good 
thing. Life finds its noblest spring cf 
excellence in this hidden impulse to do our 
best.—Robert Colly:r. 
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THE KINGDOM OF GOD WITHIN. 


_ BY THE REV. STOPFORD A. BROOKE, 
M.A., LL.D.* 
“The Kingdom of God is within you.” — 
Luke avi. 21. 

Nearuy forty-five years have passed 
away since I was first permitted to speak 
in London of the Gospel of Jesus Christ ; 
and when I look back to 1857, and think 
of the progress made since then in Liberal 
Theology, Iam full of astonishment at 
the swiftness of the progress, and of 
thankfulness to God that, in the swiftness, 
we who are met here to-night, and those 
who in the churches and other Noncon- 
formist bodies than our own have fought 
in the same cause, have been so led by the 
great Guide that neither by reaction, nor 
by. over-excitement into extremes, have 
we lost the deep-holding anchors of the 
Faith delivered to us by our Master 
Jesus. 

Many new religions and philosophies, 
the common property of which is the éex- 
clusion of the spiritual world in which a 
divine Father comes into the direct con- 
tact of love with man, His child, have 
been offered to our acceptance. We 
have taken what was good io them and 
true; we have not abused or decried 
them, but we have clung fast to that 
which they ignored or denied, and claimed 
for it supremacy. We have kept the Faith 
through a long and arduous battle. The 
little stream of Liberal Theology which had 
risen, almost unuoticed, about 1832, high 
on the mountain-side, and had made its 
way over rocks and shallows, and among 
storms, with a joyous life in its increasing 
waters, had in the years between 1850 and 
1870 reached the most rugged and difficult 
part of its descent. It had to make its 
way and keep its faith against the steady 
attacks of the Evangelical and High 
Church parties; who, themselves opposed 
to one another, united against its progress. 
Ithad to accept the proved truths of science 
and. historical criticism, and yet not sur- 
render, as the devotees of science and 
criticism too often did, the root ideas of 
the Christian Faith. It was not unfaith- 
ful, at any point, to physical, intellectual, 
or moral truth, But it maintained, beyond 
all the conclusions of science, criticism, or 
ethics, that there was a spiritual world, 
in which God and man met together as 
Father and child, and whose truths were 
more vital to the welfare of humanity than 
anything else in the universe. Thus, while 
accepting the lower truths, it maintained 
the higher. This is the battle it fought, 
and the stream, to which I have likened it, 
had for many years a broken, tormented, 
and contending life. Those days are all 
but passed away. Its waters have now 
emerged from the foot-hills, and we stand 
beside them in comparative peace. The 
turbulent stream has become a full-fed and 
quiet river, running swiftly, it is true, and 
now and then disturbed, but destined to 
greater peace, and widening into deeper 
channels day by day, fit before long to 
have the cities of a nobler religion than 
England has yet known built upon its 
banks ; and desiring to meet with-a joyous 
welcome, in the ocean of God’s love into 
which it will finally flow, its brother rivers 
from all lands. 


* The sermon preached in St. James’s. Hall, 
London, on Tuesday evening, May 28, at the annual 
service of the British and Foreign Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, and in connection with the meetings of the 
International ‘Council of Unitarian and other 
Liberal Religious Thinkers and Workers, 
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Its former enemies come now to drink 
of its waters. Science and criticism have 
begun to feel the extremes into which they 
have driven their opposition to the spiritual, 
and are drawing near to a religion which 
does not deny what is proved to be true 
by them, but which asserts truths beyond 
the spheres of their activity. They feel 
necessities of the soul which their special 
work does not touch or satisfy. 

The orthodox have not only modified 
their opposition, they have yielded at 
many points. The evangelical has become 
as liberal as the man he attacked with 
virulence in 1860. The High Churchman 
has published books on Luspiration which 
would have earned him from his brethren 
a summons before the Courts of Law forty 
years ago. What ancient history, what a 
dream, it must seem to the orthodox Non- 
conformist and Churchman, when they 
think of the prosecution set on foot, after 
the ‘‘ Essays and Reviews,’ against the 
assumed denial of Eternal Punishment ! 
What a vast difference there is every- 
where, save in a few fossil remnants of 
the past, between the moral idea of God’s 
nature and His love, in 1860 and that held 
in the first year of this century! In that, 
more than in all else, Christianity has 
approached more nearly to the Gospel of 
Christ. Yes, religious men have all drawn 
together; but they have drawn together 
towards Liberal Theology, not away from 
it. We welcome the approach of our 
opponents, and long for a closer union 
with them in a simpler Faith. And for 
ourselves, that is, for all Liberal Theolo- 
gians, in whatever Church or sect or 
nation we may be, whatever be our 
differences vf opinion, we look forward to 
a closer union than we have yet attained. 
It shall be ours, if only we hold fast to 
the few spiritual truths which assume as 
their father-truth that God is, and that He 
loves all men and women with the love, 
omnipotent for their salvation, which He 
revealed and embodied in Jesus Christ. 
That is the binding, uniting power. 

There are many who still Jimit this love, 
make it conditional on confession of doc- 
trine or observance of ritual—but we 
proclaim it without limit and without 
conditions. It is no less infinite and un- 
conditioned than God Himself. And, year 
by year, the churches and sects are com- 
ing swiftler-——though the movement, 
through its vastness, seems slow to us— 
into that one Doctrine, that spaceless and 
timeless ocean, into which all religions 
will finally flow with joy, and find peace, at 
last, peace from their foolish wars with 
one another, peace from their own fruit- 
less restlessness—* Until we all come into 
the unity of the faith and of the know- 
ledge of the Son of God, unto the perfect 
man, to the measure of the stature of the 
fulness of Christ.” 

It is for that we wait and pray, in 
quiet faith and steadfastness, knowing 
whom we have believed, and that He will 
net fail His children. Meanwhile, at every 
point, we proclaim this truth: ‘ The life 
of God is illimitabie Love, and the life of 
man is only found in union with God, in 
union with self-forgetful Love. Whatever 
is not of Love is against God and against 
Man, and is a part of death.” That is the 
Master Truth and Law of the spiritual 
universe. 

All beliefs in church or sect which ex- 
plicitly or implicitly coatradict that are 
doomed to perish. All religious ritual 
which, explicitly or implicitly, contradicts 


it shall also pass away. All the future 
doctrines and practice of a universal 
religion will logically and spiritually be 
contained in it. And all the daily life of 
man, in the golden time to which, in spite 
of a thousand failures, men still aspire, 
will be ruled only by that law. Sab 
Far, far away its brightness shines. 
Face to face with the sin and suffering of | 
humanity we are sometimes ready to dis- 
believe iu Love. _ But the sin and suffering 
are the proof, and not the éontradiction, of 
the law. That Jaw is as universal, as. 
firm-seated as any natural law, and its 
sanctions are as sure. E 
If we violate the laws of the physical 


‘universe, we do wrong; we suffer for it, 


and we make others suffer. These results 
do not contradict, but affirm the laws. 
And if we violate the Law of Love by 
living for ourselves rather than for others, 
we sin against the first principle of the 
spiritual universe ; we suffer for it, and, 
worst of all, we make others suffer; and 
the sin and the suffering are the proof 
and not the contradiction of the Law of 
Love. There is nothing more inevitable 
than that man must himself suffer, and 
cause suffering to others, until he places 
his life on the side of the first Law of 
the spiritual universe; that is, until he 
lives in the Love of God and man in daily 
self-forgetfulness. Moreover, till we learn 
and obey this Law, it is absolutely right 
that we should suffer, and make others 
suffer. 

O learn the Law, and do its will. Live 
outside yourself in Love. This is the 
foremost lesson of private life; the fore- 
most need of public life; the ground of 
all union with God and with mankind ; 
the uprooting of evil, the rooting of good ; 
the source .of all national and _ inter- 
national progress ; the hope, the inspira- 
tion and the goal of righteous human 
happiness. This is our main faith, aud 
it was the faith of Christ. It is laid 
down by him in mystic words men never 
can forget: “ Whosoever saveth his life 
shall: lose it, and whosoever loseth his 
life, the same shall find it.” Heb 8: 

I The first stream of thought which flows 
from this main doctrine is the intimate_ 


union of God through love with the soul 


of every man. His connection with us 
is an individual connection, and is one of 
love. Even though God is more than per- 
sonal, He becomes personal.to us. He is our 
nearest relation—our Father, as Christ de- 
clared, To believe this, and tolive byit,and 
in its duties, is salvation, and, now or here- 
after, we shall all come to that condition. 
We shall all be mastered by the Love of 
God. But as long as we disbelieve it, and 
refuse the duties which the Love of God 
imposes, we are sure to wander into wrong- 
doing, to be conscious of sin, to have no 
home beyond this world, above all, to be 
for ever restless, disquieted, unsatisfied. 
For when we do not live in the love of 
God and of man, we are sure to live in love 
of self, and that, being the antithesis of 
Love, makes us, in the lonely world of the 
soul, out of gear with God and man, with 
all the universe. At last, in utter weariness 
and sickness, we arise to go to our Father, 
and then we know that He is ours, and we 
are His. The soul knows its Master, and 
in that knowledge knows itself. The king- 
dom of God is realised as in us. It is the 
consciousness of a personal union between 
God and us, between the Father and the 
child, the bond of which is self-forgetful 
love, and the duties of which are the duties. 
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of love. So we are not Jost im the multi- 
tudinous host of spirits, a mere atom in 
the whirl! Distinct and clear being is 
ours; we are separate for ever in the mind 
of God from all others—in the inner life 
isolated with God our Father. 
This is the securing of everlasting indi- 
viduality, that indelible desire of mankind, 
which all the humanitarian philosophies 
never can destroy, and which they so 
vainly call selfish. A personality, held in 
God. alone, held in union with Eternal 
Love, cannot, by the very hypothesis, be 
selfish. It is personal union with infinite 
Love, and allits outgoings must be loving. 
Since that is true, it naturally secures 
our immortality. If a soul, bound up in 
this personal relation to God, were to 
cease to be conscious of itself and God, a 
part of God would perish. If there be 
a God, aud if His relation to us be what 
Jesus declared it to be, immortality is no 
longer a perhaps, it is a certainty. It- is 
only at times, when we have slipped aside 
from love, when we are glooming round 
our self, when we have forgotten to forget 
ourselves, that our faith in eternal life 
Wavers or passes away. ‘The moment we 
return into the atmosphere of love; the 
moment. we, in the vision of God in us, 
are borne beyond our self, our faith 
in that everlasting continuance returns, 
and with it, joy and power. God in us, 
and we in God for ever—what a faith is 
that! What unwearied life is in it— 
what activity, what joy! Aud how, in its 
reality, the little trouble of our seventy 
years, which yet seems, when we do not 
love enough, so heavy, how if, disappears ! 
The pain and fret and fume of earth fades 
like au uusubstantial vision. 
. This then is the truth we have to teach 


— “Hach soul is in God, and God is in | 


_ each soul, for ever.’ It was the truth 
Christ taught. It is the root of 
Christianity. It was by proclaiming that, 
aud dying for it, that Christ saved the 
world. By proclaiming it and dying for 
it, we, with him, save his brothers and 
ourown. Men bow before its power as 
the summer wheat bows before the sum- 
mer wind. ‘To get men to believe it is to 
release them from sin, to bring them into 
righteousness, to heal their sorrows, to 
quiet their restlessness, to give them 
victory over death. Tell it forth among 
all men, unconditionally, with no limits 
attached to it, as Christ told it ; without 


to soul in the name of God---and 
you will sow the kingdom of God, like 
corn, upon the earth, and leave behind you 
an unhoped-for harvest. For God gives 


a hundred-fold increase to the sowing of | 


this truth. The message which the 
Father has given to us—shall we not pro- 
claim. it ? Ne Sued 
This is the Gospel we Christians are 
to deliver. But it is also the thing we 
are to feel, to know, and to live by, in our 
secret soul. ‘here isa whole world within 
us, the world of personality, made within 
during years of silent life, of which no one 
knows but God, the life of which is lived 
with Him alone. _ 

It isa sorrowful and restless life when 
itis lived in opposition to Him. We try 
to persuade ourselves that He has nothing 
to do with it, but in the hours when the 
soul is true it knows by its restlessness 
that God is with it, and that He makes 
it restless till it confesses Him. 

. It is a happy and a quiet life, when the 
soul knows that it is at-one with God, when 
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it has yielded itself to union with its 
Father. Then we live in His Jove, and 
the love of pure goodness makes us grow 
in inward righteousness. Then, because 
we are leaving sin behind day by day, we 
know we are forgiven, that is, we know we 
are loved by God. Then, if temptation 
come, we conquer it; then,if sorrowand pain 
beset our hidden life; they are endured, for 
we know they are the source of strength 
and joy; then fear of death and that 
which is beyond death—the fear which is 
our deadliest curse—passes away from our 
lonely hours, and is succeeded by celestial 
joy ; and with the joy is so great a sense of 
power that all the force by which the 
world seeks to tempt or to subdue our 
character to its wicked will is counted 
as contemptible. Then loving God, 
we love all that comes from God. All 
outward nature flows into us and _ fills 
us with beauty and delight. All 
human nature, even in its sorrows and 
wrong, is dear to us, for it also is held in 
God; and thea, beyond both Nature and 
Human Nature, we feel at one with the 


not, but whom we believe are in: the 
mightier worlds beyoud our world, crea- 
tures who move and have their being in 
God; our brothers, with whom we may 


be, even now, invisibly concerned, and 


with whom we shall certainly act and live 
hereafter. These things fill the soul with 
infinite delights and hopes and _ loves, till 
that little kingdom swells into harmony 
with the boundless universe. This is our 
individual life—the hidden, solitary result 
of God in the soul, and the soul in God. 
TI. A selfish life? Yes, if that were all, 
But itis a life whose foundation is Love, 
and the first property of Love is to expend 
itself on all it touches. We are men, and 
we touch Humanity. The Love of God 
within us cannot rest a moment without 
expansion, It is impasstoned to act and 
live for those we know now to be our 
brothers, since they are God’s children. 
To help, to heal, to comfort, to exalt them; 
to seek aud save those of them who are 
lost; to live for the great ideas and causes 
which advance and strengthen mankind; 
to lose our self-desires and self-thought in 
love of them; to forget the claims of 
personality in them—that is the outward 
result in life which follows directly and 
inevitably on our consciousness of being 


!at one with God ovr Father in an inward 
argument, without analysis, soul speaking | 


personal relation of love. Love, conscious 


of itself in God, realises instantly that it 
‘can only continue to live in God by ex- 
pending itself in action among men who 


are His children. 

There are uncounted proofs of the 
truth of that in the lives of Christian 
Christ himself is its’ first proof. 
No one was ever more alone with his 
Father than Jesus Christ. No one, more 
than he, felt his separate personality 
with God. In God he claimed and 
realised his individuality. This leaps to 
light in half the things he said and did. 
Yet, this very sense of separate life in love 
with God drove him forth into the world 
of man to be there the greatest and most 
impassioned Collectivist than ever lived. 
For the love the Father felt for him and 
he for the Father, came, charged with the 
imperative message to save mev, women 
and children from sin and sorrow. That 
he declared in his first sermon; that he 
lived throughout his ministry; that he 
died for. And that is our life, our work 
among men, Personal to God, we are to 


whole universe of Spirits, whom we know- 
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be, as it were, impersonal to man. 
ing our being in inner union with absolute 
Love, we are to lose ‘our selfish life by 


Find- 


giving it up for our fellow men. Wealth, 
luxury, money-getting, evil force and 
power, injurious fame, the world that 
passes away and the Just thereof—all that 
does the slightest wrong to men, the false- 
hood and fraud which, at others’ dis- 
advantage, wins our advantage, whether 
these be personal or national—are to be 
counted vile, degrading and ruinous in 
our eyes. They are sins against Love, and 
in them we lose our union with God and 
our communion with Man. O, “ what doth 
it profit a man if he gain the whole world 
and lose his soul? What shall a man 
give in exchange for his soul?” And 
his soul, his actual life, is in personal 
union with the Hternal Love, and in the 
incessant outpouring of the love he has 
gained from God into the lives of the 
children of God. 

This is the life Christianity demands that 
we should live towards all mankind, and 
it isthe life which Jesus lived among us— 
the life which takes all the pain and wrong 
of humanity into itself, and gives all it has 
to heal the pain and redeem the wrong; 
which lives for all the great: truths by 
which man advances, and dies to confirm 
them against their enemies. And there is 
nothing in high Utilitarianism, or in 
modern philosophies of ethics and 
humanity, which 1s uncontained in this 
aspect of Christianity. It covers all 
our civic, social, national and domestic 
duties. It covers all collectivism. The 
ery, “One for all, and all for one,” comes 
straight out of the life of Christ. 

Only, he did not leave that cry alone. 
Collectivism tends to ignore the natural 
passion for individuality which no theory 
will ever eradicate from man ; nor does it, 
when it puts God and the soul aside, 
supply any means for the just nourishing 
of a noble individuality which cannot end in 
selfishness. But the doctrine of Christ does. 
It demands collectivism in all our relations 
toman. Butit preserves our individuality 
in our secret relation to God, in the lonely 
union of the soul toits Father. And as 
that union is union with absolute Love, it 
is impossible that selfishness should belong 
to it. The touch~of self weakens it, 
the dominance of self while it lasts dis- 
solves it. There is no other religion, save 
this of Christ, which satisfies man’s desire 
for a persovality which shall not be selfish ; 
and which, through the very ground of 
that personality—that is, through absolute 
love —sends him forth to lose all selfishness 
in living and dying for his brothers in the 
Father. 

Christianity is then all that humani- 
tarian ethics demand, and more. As the 
result of the soul’s personal union with 
God in love is inward righteousness in 
thought and feeling, the daily conquest of 
sin, the daily growth in goodness, so the 
result of the soul’s union with man in love 
is outward righteousness, the doing of 
justice and love in all the relations of life, 
the battling for truth, for pity, for honesty, 
the giving of comfort, help, and joy, the 
keeping of all the moral law as it is ex- 
panded in self-sacrifice. Christ himself 
contrasted his enlargement of ethics with 
the outward ethics of his time. The 
doing of right must come from the heart, 
must flow from love, must be done in: 
wirdly in feeling before outwardly in 
practice; and all the modern enlargements 
of ethics havenot gone beyond his enlarge- 
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ment. To follow his method—from within 
to without, from life to form—to secure 
righteousness and love within, and there- 
fore inevitably, righteousness and love 
without—is to grasp the whole of morality. 

III. Butthough pure moralityis a neces- 
sary part of religion,itisnot enough to satisfy 
human nature. It leaves unsatisfied, unfed, 
that passion in us which seeks the infinite, 
which desires always to exceed attainment, 
which aspires to perfection. It leaves the 
imagination cold; it has no nourishment 
for those thoughts which wander through 
eternity; it leaves love without means to 
excel its past, and to claim its illimitable 
heritage of action. It binds us down to 
this world alone. ‘‘ Here and only here lies 
our duty and our effort.” 

It is the essential difference of Chris- 
tianity that it speaks primarily to these 
spiritual and imaginative passions In man ; 
to the desire for the ideal, the perfect, the 
infinite ; to that in us which knits us closest 
to Him whois infiniteand perfect. Itspeaks 
to love, not to law; to love which is never 
satisfied with what it does, not to law 
which is satistied with its own obedience. 
It knows that love of absolute goodness 
always excels that which the law demands, 
that it fulfiis in its stride the law. It 
holds, while it secures morality, that 
morality is insufficient fora high human 
religion. And Jesus knew that well. He 
began with the morality of John the Bap- 
tist, ‘‘ Repent for the Kingdom of Heaven 
is at hand.” But he soon left that 
formula behind ; and it was succeeded by 
“ Be ye perfect, perfect in love, even as 
your Father in Heaven is_ perfect.” 
“When ye have done all, say that ye are 
unprofitable servants—we have done 
only what it is our duty to do.” That is, 
he laid before us the infinite, the unattain- 
able, the perfection of God Himself, the 
illimitable effort of love to express itself 
for ever, as the goal of the human soul, as 
the refreshment of the ever-climbing 
imagination, as the external aspiration of 
the spirit. This is that which separates 
Christianity from all other. religions. It 
is not ethics, though itincludesthem. It 
is love of infinite goodness; always acting, 
but making every actthestepping-stone toa 
higheract; always fulfilling, but from every 
fulfilment seeing a new horizon. Only 
eternity can be its home, only in 
the boundlessness of love is its satis- 

action. Oh, well did Jesus know the 
deep things of the human heart when he 
opened to it the regions beyond morality ; 
when he called on our love to expand for 
ever ; when he bade us pursue the infinity 
of righteousness; when he disclosed to 
the imagination the absolute beauty ; 
when he said, “‘ Your Father is perfect, be 
satisfied with nothing less than His 
perfection.” 

There is no finality in such a religion’ 
It provides for endless development. 
Nearer and dearer, because of this ideality 
in it, it will become to the heart of man. 
We have had enough of materialisms of 
late, enough of the ethics which bind us 
only to this earth, to the visible, to a race 
which we are to serve while it perishes for 
ever; to duties done without passion and 
reckoned up at the close of the day! We 
have had enough of a world which has 
put aside imagination for analysis and 
claimed the logical understanding as the 
only master of life, which has denied the 
invisible and the eternal as objects of 
thought, exiled Faith from its home in 
the beart, and, while it asserted man, denied 


God. We had to go through this, but it 
has been a pitiable business, and the 
results on society have not been enchanting. 
But now I seem to see that things are 
beginning to change. Love and imagina- 
tion are again awakening. Men are tend- 
ing to believe in and desire the invisible, 
the unattainable, the spiritual. They wish 
for conduct, but they long for perfection. 
They cannot live any longer without God 
the Father, nor do their work in the world 
without the love of Jesus Christ. Faith 
is readmitted ‘to the heart, half‘shamefully 
indeed, but yet with an inward joy; and 
this living part of Christianity on which 
I have dwelt—infinite Love, not finite Law, 
as the root of life; eudless pursuit, in 
thought and feeling, of the perfection of 
God, and imaginative joy iu the pursuit ; 
union and communion with nothing less 
than the divinity of absolute love—this is 
again becoming more and more an im- 
pelling power and life in humanity. 

It has a hard battle before it, for its 
enemies are strong and many; but it is 
set in array. See that you do your best 
in that struggle. It will be the struggle 
of this century to replace the finite and 
dividing self-interests of society by the 
infinite and uniting ideals of Love to God 
and Man ; and, in all the practice of reli- 
gion, to lift the dry barrenness of ethics 


into the warm fruitfulness of the Gospel: 


of Love; and the limiting~selfishness of 
the practical into the illimitable aspira- 
tions of the spivitual imagination, filled 
with the Love of God. 

These three things of which I have 
spoken are the main elements of the 
Gospel of Christ, detached from the 
doctrines and observances woven round 
them afterwards by the pride of intel- 
lect and the desire of power. They 
are the fountains of that religion of the 
future in which the churches may merge 
their differences, which will return to 
Christ and: Christ alone. And they are 
sufficient, by themselves, for the spirit of 
man, for his life and death and eternal 
progress after death; enough, as in the 
anvient story, for the wise men from the 
East and the silly shepherds on the hills 
of Bethlehem—and for all classes between 
these extremes of knowledge and society. 
For their region is the soul. And the 
soul feels what it is to love God and be 
loved by. Him ; to love man as God loves 
him, and die for his cause as Christ died ; 
and, when it loves, to see no end to love, 
or the life that love first creates and 
then secures. 

IV. It remains for me, in closing this 
sermon, to speak of the Teacher of these 
truths, of Jesus Christ. A Christianity 
without him seems the aspiration of some. 
A theism without him, yet inevitably in- 
filtrated by him, seems the aspiration of 
others. These are positions which even 


those who profess no belief in God do not} 


take up; for while they deny God, they 
confess the mastery of Jesus. For my 
part, a Christianity which ignores or 
depreciates its founder, or a religion which 
excludes or decries that Master Spirit, is 
running to its decay and death. The 
heart of man will not endure the for- 
getfulnessof Jesus. The love of the founder 
is needful for the religion which, he founded. 
It is its driving power; and all the more 
now, when the spiritual development 
vf man is forcing us out of what the 
churches and sects have made of him to 
what he was himself, and to God as 
revealed by him, It is through man that 


God has always revealed Himself. All 
we know of Gol we know through man; 
and it was fitting, if God loved us, that 
mankind, in the midst of imperfect revela- 
tions, should have at least one perfect 
disclosure of His character and of His 
love to us—one of us who could say with 
full conviction, ‘‘The works I do, the 
words I speak, are the Father’s works and 
words; I and my Father are one”; so 
that we, his brothers, should come, in his 
following, to speak the speech and do the 
deeds of God; to say, at last, with him, 
we and the Father are one. This is the 
destiny of man, and it is Christ’s most 
blessed revelation. ; 

Well, he came to us. We saw the cha- 
racter and the will of God to us in a life so 
lived that it has earned the undying love of 
the world. Jesus was supreme, pure Love, 
and never, while the heart of man remains, 
will it forget to answer that love with 
love. If the future religion of the woyld 
is rooted in the simple truths he taught 
concerning God and the soul of man, 
the propagation, the inspiration, the driv- 
ing power of that doctrine is rooted in a 
personal love of Jesus Christ, such as filled 
the heart of St. Paul. Only we must clear 
his image ; we must see him as he is. 

There is no need to attack or to argue 

against the images made of him by the 
theologians who limit his gospel, or bind 
their creeds like chains around him, 
Leave them alone. Touch them not ; why 
trouble about them? Our best refutation 
of them is to disclose him ag he really is, 
to listen to his voice in Palestine, to stand 
beside his cross, to talk to him as man to 
man. Then our heart will burn within 
us and we shall know his power. We 
shall love him as our Master, love his 
message, and the Father to whom he 
leads us, and the human race for which 
he lived and died and rose again. This 
is the Love which will give movement and 
passion and fire to the universal Church. 
We are men, women, and children, not 
angels or strong spirits; and we need, to 
impassionate us, love for a human leader, 
as well as love for the divine spirit he 
disclosed to us so fully. And God our 
Father knew this well, and sent us Christ 
to love. Centuries of theology, working 
not in the spiritual but in the intellectual 
sphere, have thrown veil after veil of mist 
over his words, his work, his life, over 
the real personality of the man who 
walked in the fields of Galilee and taught 
in the temple of Jerusalem. It will be 
our best and noblest work in this century, 
it may even be the creation of a universal 
religion, to lift the veils, and to ask the 
world to see him as he is, and love and 
follow what we see. 
- J. These, then, are the great, the eternal 
truths. Whatmore do you want for life 
and death and the world to come? God 
in us through love of us; we in God 
through love of Him; the character of 
God interwoven for ever with our 
character ; our personal life eternal in 
Him. That is our inward Being. 

2. That inner love streaming forth in 
love to our brothers who are children of 
the Love of God, for whom we are bound 
to forget ourselves, for whom we are called 
to live and die, who are at one with us for 
ever in God; whose service is God’s service. 
This is our outward Being. 

3. And for our deepest life, the pursuit of 
perfection, of the unreached ideal of the 
infinite love, beauty, and truth of God; 
the uplifting of all morality into love that 
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never knows content; the heightening of 


laborious’ perseverance into the casy 
creativeness of passionate activity ; the 
opening out from the world of the senses 
and the understanding, of the illimitable 
regions where God unveils, in joyous 
eternities, the inexhaustible riches of His 
Being to the spiritual imagination; the 
cry which rings like a silver trumpet in 
the heart—* Be ye perfect as your Father 
in Heaven is perfect.” This is the Being 
that we shall be. bis 


4, And lastly, with these Truths, the 


deep impassioned, human love of their 
Doerand Revealer. 

This is the high, serene hill-top of the 
religion of Christ, fuil of green pastures 
and sweet waters where the Good Shep- 
herd feeds his sheep; in the sunshine and 
fresh airs of God. Below, in the misty 
plains, men who might be there and 
who, in the life of the soul, visit 
this blest region of peace, are fight- 
ing phantom wars about the questions 
with which the analysing understandin 
has overladen religion—of creeds abd 
vitual and church government, of the 
sacraments, of the limits of inspiration or 
of salvation, of the nature of an atone- 
ment, of the Unity or Trinity in God, of 
the Nature of Christ. What are all these 
questions to us, if we live in the Spirit ’ 


.. They are such stuff as dreams are made 


of.. “Come out of them, my People,” 
saith your God ; “live with me in the 
simplicity of Light and Love. Turn to my 
Son, in whom [I lived for you, and say : 
‘Lord, to whom shall we go? Thou hast 
the words of Eternal Life.’”’ 


DIEPPE FISHING BOATS GOING 
OUT TO SEA. 


Sireprne into the dying glow 

Of the eventide, 

Solemn and slow, 

The fishing boats go, 

Past the form of the crucified : 

“ Kyrie Eleisou, Christe Eleison ”— 
Into the distance they have gone. 

Bless them sweet saints, every one ! 
Bring them home to mother and wife ! 
Bring them home to daughter and son! 


 O, the pathos of human life! 


Meetings, and partings, Jaughter and tears : 
Labour and sorrow, and hopes and fears, 
And peace, deep peace after strife. 


C. E. Pres. 


Ovr London readers will see from the 
Sunday Calendar that three of our Ameri- 
can guests are to preach to-morrow, the 
Rev. C. W. Wendté, morning and even- 
ing, at Highgate; the Rev. L. G. Wilson, 
at Rosslyn Hill Chapel, Hampstead ; and 
Dr. Crothers, at Little Portland-street 
Chapel in the morning and at Wands- 
worth in the evening. Dr. Crothers is to 
preach on the following Sunday morning 
in Manchester College Chapel, at Oxford, 


- and we trust that the fact may be made 


known in the University. We can only 


- urge our friends by no means to miss the 


rare opportunities thus offered to them. 
Counrry Hotray Movemenr.—Miss 

A. Lawrence, 23, Campden House- 

chambers, Campden-hill, London, W., 


' begs to acknowledge, with many thanks, 


receipt for this fund of the following 


- sums :—The Misses Meyer, £3 3s.; Miss 


Cornish, £1; Mrs. Smithells, £2. 
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INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL OF 

UNITARIAN & OTHER LIBERAL 

~ RELIGIOUS THINKERS AND 
WORKERS. 


—— 


THE inaugural meetings of this Council 
were held at Essex Hall on Thursday and 
Friday, May 30 and 31, under the presi- 


| dency of the Rev. J. Estnin Carpenter, 


M.A., of Oxford. We :published last 
week a full programme:of the proceed- 
ings, and we hope from week to week 
to print the whole series of valuable 
papers contributed to these meetings 
of the Council. This week we can 
only give the President’s address, 
delivered on Thursday morning, and the 
report of the General Secretary, the Rev. 
C. W. Wendté, read at the Thursday 
afternoon session, which contains a record 
of the steps taken in the formation of the 
Council. 


THE PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS, 


BY THE REV. J. ESTLIN CARPENTER, M.A., 
OF OXFORD. 


Brethren of the Liberal Faith, the 
“International Council of Unitarian and 
other Liberal Thinkers,” which holds its 
first meeting to-day, was called into being 
a year ago at Boston, Massachusetts) My 
first duty is to express to its founders my 
gratitude for the high honour conferred 
upon me by appointment to this presi- 
dential chair; my next, to offer the sin- 
cerest welcome of English friends to the 
many distinguished representatives who 
have gathered from East and West, from 
North and South, to give us the benefit of 
their counsel, and to strengthen us by 
their sympathy. 

We meet in the infancy of a new cen- 
tury, whose untrodden ways lie open before 
us, asking ourselves towards what goal we 
shape our course, and taking account of 
the difficulties and helps that may await 
us on the road. The movement of the 
last generations has carried to further 
issues the work which was but half effected 
by the Reformation four hundred years 
ago, and has disengaged into clear con- 
trast the opposing: principles sometimes 
designated as Authority and Reason, or 
picturesquely embodied as the Church and 
the Revolution. The most cursory obser- 
vation at once reveals the variety of in- 
fluences which have contributed to this 
end. Science has ranged freely through 
the universe, declaring its right to chal- 
lenge every faith in the name of fact, and 
demanding (I do not stop to inquire .how 
far justly) that all beliefs shall submit 
themselves to proof. Philosophy has 
sought to penetrate into theinmost recesses 
of human thought, and by interpreting 
man to himself has striven to fix his 
relation also tothe world around him,and to 
God in whom he lives and moves and has 
his being. The-study of history pursued 
by the same method of ordered inquiry 
has disentangled the rise and growth of 
doctrines, tested the claims of sacred 
institutions, and pushed its way back 
through great ecclesiastical creations to 
the birth-hour of churches, and the cradle 
not only of sects but of religions. More- 
over, with constantly widening range, it has 
travelled round the globe; it has dug up 
the buried monuments of vanished millen- 
niums; it has deciphered the hymns and 
prayers of civilisations already hoary with 


antiquity eye the garden was planted in 
Eden and the first man was moulded from 
the clod; it has brought into the light of 
common day yet older secrets of ethnic 
affinity and religious faith enshrined in 
language; and it has shown that the 
treasure of Christendom, a sacred book, 
is no exclusive possession after all, as the 
vast collections of the Hast, embracing 
law, morals, philosophy, and religion, have 
slowly been unfolded to our view. 

Thé total effect of discovery along so 
many different lines must needs take long 
to realise, and to work out their results 
will be the age-long task of human 
thought. But it is the first principle of 
the Liberal Faith to admit that these 
inquiries are all legitimate, to contemplate 
their advance without fear, and to insist 
that they shall have the freest opportunity 
and an unembarrassed way. The process 
which I have briefly signalised is not con- 
fined to any one people, it is not limited to 
any one church, it is broader even than 
any one religion. But its influence so far 
has been most conspicuously seen in Chris- 
tianity, for this has spread itself all round 
the globe, has commanded the allegiance 
of the most progressive races, and is the 
most powerfully organised alike for social 
and national aimsas well as for missionary 
endeavour. And within its compass is to 
be found almost every shade of thought 
and feeling from repressive distrust (such 
as would exile a Tolstoi) and unquiet 
apprehension on the one side to uncon- 
ditional welcome on the other, as the 
believer confronts its multitudinous phases, 
and trembles at their bewildering variety, 
or exults at the courage of the human 
spirit which dares to assert such audacious 
claims and attempt such strenuous tasks. 

But the position of the devout truth- 
seeker is complicated again and again by 
conditions which limit his freedom and 
circumscribe his possibilities of action. 
The great historic churches of Christendom 
early found it necessary to protect them- 
selves by various safeguards from devia- 
tions which threatened to break up their 
existence altogether. They have adopted 
creeds, they have prescribed confessions, 
they have devised methods of Govern- 
ment and forms of worship. They have 
secured coherence, they have achieved 
continuity, they have made ritual stately 
and administration firm; but (to speak 
broadly) they have shut the door on 
truth. They offer a rest to the weary, a 
shelter to the storm-tossed ; they possess 
vast resources—often most nobly used— 
for the promotion of their own ritual or 
historic types; and if they have passed 
through seasons of apathy or somnolence, 
they have shared in the great quickening 
of our age; they have called forth an 
enthusiastic devotion and enlisted a 
triumphal army of workers, as ignorance 
and want and suffering and wrong have 
made to them perpetual appeal. By their 
constitution, however, they can only with 
difficulty accommodate themselves to pro- 
gressive change. Some, indeed, present 
their confessions avowedly only as historic 
documents, memorials of a venerable past. 
In other cases a happy accident may have 
saved them from probibiting the move- 
ment of a later day, as the Anglican 
Church finds its formularies fortunately 
silent on the historical origin and authen- 
ticity of its Scriptures. Yet the liberty 
that is thus secured, is after all but 
partial. It may be well to curb a too 
rampant individualism within the bounds 
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of an elaborate church-order; it may be 


well even for a nation to express through 


the organisation of centuries its collective }., 


adhesion to the forms and offices of 
religion; it may b2 well to preserve the 
ancient pieties and carry them in the 
name of the state to every city and village 
in the land. Yet this can only be done 
at a great price. In the last resort when 
the limits of compromise have been 
reached, and the possibilities of divergent 
interpretation exhausted, it may involve 
the sacrifice of freedom and truth. Aud 
whatever be the gain in’ other directions, 
there is an increasing number among 
every Christian people for whom that 
price is more than dear, it is impossible, 
Must those, then, who find themselves 
compelled by the need of veracity in 
worship to stand outside, or those who— 
accepting the same general presuppositions 
—are yet able to remain undisturbed 
within their national communions, abide 
unfriended and alone? Must they be 
content with their isolation, and cherish 
in solitude or in small and scattered 
groups the convictions which have cost so 
much? | Better so, indeed, than palter 


with their integrity, or be unfaithful to] 


the light that is in them. But though 
that. position may have been inevitable in 
the past, it is not necessary now. Among 
the achievements which make the nine- 
teeuth century memorable are those 
material aids for travel and exchange of 
thought which have knit the whole earth 
into a unity undreamed before. It be- 
comes possible, therefore, to gather occa- 
sionally for friendly colloquy, for the 
survey of mutual difficulties, progress, 
and resource, for the institution of those 
personal relations which quicken sympathy 
and sustain lonely effort. Out of such a 
desire has sprung the Council which meets 
here to-day. It is first of all a-Council 
of Unitarians, for it owes its inception to 
them and finds most of its friends within 
their ranks. But it is in truth of no 
denomination. It opens its meetings to 
all who share the Liberal Faith the wide 
world over, in whatever communion, by 
whatever name. It offers’ to them a 
temporary meeting-place, the opportunity 
of refreshment and conference in their 
common cause, the recognition due from 
sincere workers to sincere workers for the 
great aims of truth, of liberty, and of 
religion. 

For the field is large and the labour 
stern, Around us are the struggles of 
empires and the clash of rival interests, 
and the huge forces of the world against 
whose deadening materialism all churches 
are bound to give untiring battle. Our 
special share in this great conflict is the 
promotion of religious truth. To this 
high goal, indeed, the access has not been 
made easy, yet the difficulty of the task is 
the measure of the Fathe1’s. purpose for 
us, of His confidence in us, as He calls on 
us to take our part in the mighty process 
long ‘ago conceived as the education of 
humanity into the light, the love, the 
freedom, of children of God. And the 
Liberal Faith, if I rightly interpret it, has 
realised anew the fundamental truth of all 
religion that “ God is spirit.” Again and 
again in the long development of the past 
has this truth been proclaimed ; and again 
and again even those who saw it most 
clearly failed to hold it. fast, and suffered 
some lower condition to obscure or distort 
it. Ancient Israel, soaring to the topmost 
height of prophecy and psalm, sounded 


‘entire races an almost immovable intensity 


}experience, and 
| precious hope. 


cient warning against the dangers of 


selfish pursuit of its own ends. 


‘to the fact that the great Church of Rome, 


‘is the truth which we have learnt from 


The claims of the religion of the spirit, 
however, do not encounter their only 
obstacles in the priesthoods of the great 
Catholic Churches, whether Greek, 
Roman, or Anglican. The doctrine of 
the infallibility of the Bible has been 
tacitly abandoned by almost all respon- 
sible theologians; yet there are many signs 
—such as the struggle for the control of 
education in this country, the pressure 
exerted on teachers, the language of 
popular hymns, it must even be added 
the occasional silence and evasion of 
Biblical commentators—that doctrines 
once based on the literal truth of the 
Bible still cast a baleful shadow over the 
thought and life of the masses, and ex- 
pose those who have abandoned them to 
social mistrust, amounting sometimes 
almost to persecution. Confident in the 
progress of truth, assured of the abiding 
roots of religion within the mind, the 
conscience, the heart, we have sometimes 
smiled at the petty acts of ungenerous — 
superstition, But there are those who 
earry the flag of freedom almost alone ; 
they are confronted by influences which 
are the more difficult to e»xmbat because 
they sometimes decline definite issues 
and refuse honest intellectual trial. 
Immense as have been the modifications 
of the old orthodoxy, those who are best 
acquainted with the average thought of. 
Protestant Christianity warn us how 
much of the old leaven of dogmatism and 
exclusiveness still remains; and isolated 
sentinels af distant outposts bid us re- 
member that the field is yet by no means 
won. Even among the most cultivated 
affection still invests the founder of 
Christianity with an, ideal significance 
which the record, it is admitted, does not 
justify ; and claims for his religion some 
kind of final or “absolute” character. 
But the modern study of the New Testa- 
ment has shown us how mingled are its 
universal elements with the accidents of 
time and country, of local circumstance 
and frustrated expectation. To under- 
stand it aright requires, as we now krow, 
an education of the historic and religious 
imagination, which is indeed one of the 
noblest exercises of the human mind, but 
which cannot be everywhere demanded or ~ 
pursued. And for this reason alone it 
does not seem likely that any single or 
specific faith can ever absorb all others 
into one world-wide Church. We are 
learning slowly how closely dependent 


the call to worship for all nations. But 
the worship was centralised at Jerusalem, 
and no single house of prayer, even 
though it were at the mid-point of the 
earth, could satisfy the universal need. 
The author of the Fourth Gospel makes, | 
by the mouth of Jesus, the imperishable 
declaration that the only true worship is 
in spirit and in truth ; it has no local base ; 
it is au act of mind, and knits the soul and 
God into immediate relations, to which 
place is indifferent. Yet even he concen- 
trates the “ light that lighteth every man” 
into a single person, and in his name 
asserts that ‘(no man cometh unto the 
Father but by me.” I will not now ask 
whether this 1s intended as the utterance 
of the ideal and all pervading Word or the 
actual Jesus. The contrast must suffice to 
point my argument that no single historic 
religion can in reality become universal. | 
In other words, the Liberal Faith of the 
future will be no longer dependent on a 
book, even though that book be the New) 
Testament; still less on a priesthood, | 
whatever force a temporary revival. of' 
sacerdotalism may here or there display. 
' The survey of the progress of religions | 
shows clearly enough what part these | 
agencies may play in specific stages of 
their development. It is a stage which | 
lasts long, and plants deep in the heart of | 


of faith, for it gathers up their holiest 

enshrines their most 
Yet the religious condi. 
tion of Europe, to say nothing of the’ 
spiritual lethargy of the Hast, is a sufli- 


sacerdotal ascendancy. We have seen it 
in our own day rauge itself on the basis 
of Vatican decrees as the uncompromising 
foe of independence of thought, the un- 
tiring opponent of human activity beyond 
the narrow limits which it chooses to 
prescribe. We have seen it intriguing in 
politics, hand in hand with falsehood, the 
brutal instigator of race-hatred, in the 
Not all 
the glories of its past, not the long roll of 
its martyrs and its saints, not the triumphs 
of its art, not the fervour and often the 
purity of its devotion, not the variety of 
its services to human need, can blind us 


though it send out its priests to every | 
country of the globe, still bears within it 
a prophecy of doom, as the human spirit. 
claims the freedom which is its inalien- | 


able right. But the strife with anj|is any one generation on those which 
organisation so vast, so closely knit, so} preceded it, and we cannot divest 
full of resource, so varied in its power to| ourselves of our inheritance. No 


nation can transfer to another its own 
past, Contact and sympathy may slowly — 
modify the old instincts or gradually 
create new social ideals. But the days of 
religious conquest by authority have gone 
by.. The “people of the book,” as Islam 
calls the Christians, will use it no longer 
as having dominion over their faith, but 
as the Apostle Paul wished to be to his 
converts, the helper of their joy. 

And yet the aspiration after unity will 
not be repressed. In divers ways it is 
already at work, drawing together 
churches that were once divided, creating 
larger groups with broader liberties, 
breaking. down barriers of suspicion or 
reserve by the discovery of common sym- 
pathies aud the hope of common ends. 
In such tentative movements let us 
heartily rejoice, even though they are not 
yet strong enough to include us all. 
Beyond their'scope, however, lies a great 


minister to many of man’s deepest yearn- 
ings, is full of pain. Those of us who 
have been nourished in liberties won 
centuries ago, can hardly realise the strain 
which it imposes on solitary combatants, 
the difficulty and the weariness of the 
fight. To all such brave champions, and 
some of them are among us to-day, from 
Central and Southern Europe, we offer 
our respectful sympathy ; and we beg of 
them to accept the support of our con- 
viction that the first principle of the 
Liberal Faith is the right of the soul to 
an open way to God; no church can limit 
it to chartered . chanuels; always and 
everywhere God's grace is freely given; 
always aud everywhere the Father’s wel- 
come is ready for the children who seek 
Him in trust, humility, and love. This 


Jesus. This is the Gospel we have to 
carry through the world. . 
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spiritual ideal still wider and more com- 
prehensive. The Christian finds it in what 
‘he believes to have been the fundamental 
conceptions of his Master, disentangled 
from their temporary envelopments, and 
translated into the larger knowledge of 
our time. The clearer perception of this 
ideal, the endeavour to realise it, the 
strength and support for action derives 
from it, are, indeed, among the most 
hopeful features of our age. The 
passionate conviction that it pervades the 
universe and links all history into one 
mighty whole, has received fresh support 
along many lines of thought, and is the 
deepest note of poetry, of philosophy, 
and science. To disengage its great 
underlying ideas, to give noble form 
_to the emotions it excites, to bring 
them into relation with the _loftiest 
historic ideals, and make them potent 
in the conduct of life—this must 
be the task of the preachers of the Liberal 
Faith. For three mighty objects are 
always before us—the world, mau, and 
God. The ordered interpretation of 
Nature is indeed the most significant 
triumph of an age that has perhaps added 
more to the content of human knowledge 
than all the preceding efforts of the race. 
In different forms the eager pursuers 
found themselves challenged by theology, 
till they in their turn took the offensive, 
and were not slow to proclaim in the 
name of truth a holy war. But the con- 
flict, though echoes of it are still occa- 
sionally heard, is practically over. For 
the closer analysis of the fundamental 
conceptions of science has shown that in 
the last resort they transcend experience 
as much as do those of religion. The fear- 
less investigator is, after all, a devout 
believer in the ultimate unity of the 
physical energies acting through the 
modes of motion which alone are manifest 
to sense. He is, moreover, convinced that 


the further he advances the less and less: 


likely is it that his quest will be put to 
intellectual confusion, the more and more 
certain is he that the world will respond 
to, his inquiries and in some form 
or other will answer to his thought. 
Mysteries there may be, passing his 
undertanding, but mystery is not disorder, 
and is the home and not the obstacle of 
faith. The Power which works through 
the Great Orderis intrinsically oneand ever- 
lasting ; andthe whole universe is woven 
out of a tissue of relations which human 
reason slowly unravels, so that external 
things perpetually justify the processes and 
action of intelligence. Nay, their final 
constituents, which science can reckon up 
though it cannot display them to sight or 
touch, are in a sense the creations of our 
thought. Yet they did not wait for us to 
appear upon the scene. The thought 
which they express was there before us; 
and so the world wears the aspect of one 
phase or manifestation of the Infinite 
Mind, and science thinks the thoughts of 
- God after him. And the Liberal Faith, 
as I understand it, adopts this position 
without reserve. It no longer regards 
science as something to be reconciled ; 
still less as something to be dreaded or 
evaded; it accepts it with whole-hearted 
loyalty, and insists on applying its cations 
through the whole field of Nature and 
History. It plants life firmly and faith- 
fully on the world’s steadfastness. In its 
joy and beauty it finds the sympathy of 
the Eternal touching with its own grace 
all seasonal vicissitude. And even in its 


‘story of his past. 


|considered as the 
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suffering and grief it learns to say “ Bless 
the Lord, O my soul,” for it is conscious 
that it can still rely upon the order and 
welfare of the whole, and_in this faith 
wounded affection finds healing, and is 
supported in sacrifice even unto death. 
For harmony with the everlasting Will 
alone is peace. 

But within the world stands man. It 
might be thought that after the uncounted 
millenniums since he first appeared upon 


this planet, it is somewhat late in the day 


to claim that he is only now beginning to 
understand himself. Yet the last century 
has, for the first time. laid the foundations 
of a true study in opening up the real 
It has shown us how 
to trace the origins of his physical frame, 
to note the rude commencements of his 
thought, to find in primitive usage the 
germs of the mighty structures of law and 
government, of the lofty achievements of 
art, philosophy, and religion. The newly- 
founded science of anthropology is indeed 
conceived at present on a somewhat 
narrow scale, but it will gradually become 
more aud more clear that in man, his 
history and power, his thoughts and 
aspirations, his conscieace, affections, will, 
lies the clue to the interpretation of his 
place in the world, and the ultimate 
source and seat of all religion. And as 
such nil humani can be indifferent to 
us. But for this end not all experience 
is of equal value. From a very early 
stage in man’s progress faith and morals 
have stood out in decisive prominence 
among the forces of his advance, and have 
lived under some form of close alliance. 
The investigation of the nature of con- 
science and the discovery that from land 
to land and creed to creed the contents of 
the moral ideal iu its higher developments 
have shown frequent resemblance, if not 
positive identity, have undermined the 
doctrine of man’s total depravity. 
Morality is no lounger conceived as de- 
pendent on positive commands of Heaven, 
revealed in supernatural law or by a 
supernatural person ; it is discerned as a 
part of the social order because involved 
in the constitution of humanity itself. 
And there the unique character of 
man’s moral judgments has been 
clearly disengaged as the very centre and 
essence of his life; they cannot be re- 
duced into any other terms of quantity or 
kind ; and that good which he recognises 
as having authority over him, as claiming 
his service and demanding the consecra- 
tion of his will, is seen to be no other than 
the reflection in his own soul of the in- 
finite purpose which enspheres all our 
being. The Liberal Faith, therefore, will 
be above all things ethical ; it will de- 
mand the highest in personal character ; 
it will palter with no favourite sins ; and 
the mighty causes of social justice and 
international right, of popular welfare, 
temperance, purity, must ever engage its 
unfaltering support. It is possible, in- 
deed, that our analysis of the moral life 
may hereafter go deéper than has hitherto 
seemed possible. Thus far, the chief 
subject of examination has been the soul, 
seat of individual 
experience. But new vistas of inquiry 
are now opening out into the structure of 
society, the ties that link men each to each, 
the subtle bonds, but dimly recognised in 
our common life, which unite the human 


units into communities, and through the 


family expand into the State. May it not 


‘be that here we shall ultimately. find the 


grace. 


moral analogue in the experience of the 
race to that reason which gives man kin- 
ship with the world? And shall we not 
thus learn that, in some way beyond our 
power now to apprehend, each separate 
historic development has its place in the 
vast whole, where God’s providence per- 
petually transmutes the lowerelements into 
the higher, and out of primeval struggle 
brings forth great ideals of righteous- 
ness. In the universe there is order, 
in humanity is life, and that life is some- 
thing more than the sum of all the indi- 
vidual persons which may at any moment 
be reckoned by a census embracing the 
whole globe. It is the sum of all their 
connexions and successions, which are not 
self-made but follow hidden laws, so that 
the mighty web of conscious thought and 
feeling aud endeavour rests on a deep 
underlying unity, the mind of God reveal- 
ing itself through the generations of our 
experience, and folding all our separate 
purposes within the scope of his Almighty 
will. 

The faith which thus reposes on God 
as the Author and Upholder of the world, 
the Creator, Sastainer, Guide, Inspirer of 
man, will draw unfailing guidance from 
the great historic religions. It will find 
in them the highest organised expressions, 
under the forms of race and time and 
country, of man’s enduring relation to 
the Hternal. It will recognise with un- 
dying gratitude its debt to those prophet 
souls who have flashed light into dark 
places so that all might see, and given 
personal shape to the highest spiritual 
truths. But it will not insist that Christ 
shall be its centre any more than Plato. 
Religion can have but one object, the 
everlasting God; one centre on which it 
rests immovable, the infinite Spirit in 
which we live and move and have our 
being. Let us indeed join willing hands 
with those who may firmly maintain their 
own communion with their risen Lord, 
but can yet recognise that for other souls 
there are divers ways within the Father's 
Must it not, however, be said 
that the function of Christianity con- 
ceived internationally among the races 
of the world is not to conquer and sub- 
due, but to inspire, to infuse its own ideals 
and impart some of its own life, and in 
its turn perhaps to realise with quicken- 
ing sense of brotherhood the unity of 
mankind, in that “ God hath made of one 
every nation of men to dwell on all the 
face of the earth,’ and so win new confi- 
dence in its central truths? For this 
great end may this Council do its modest 
work. All gifts of thought and love, of 
faithful labour and lowly worship, can be 
laid upon this altar without fear or reserve. 
All service for human welfare finds here 
its consecration and support. Difficulties 
there are; they exist only to be overcome. 
Hazards there will be; they call for great 
ventures of trust. Let us find our sufh- 
ciency where prophets and saints have 


found it before us, a sufficiency that. will 


not fail us though we be not worthy to 
unloose the latchet of their shoes, and can 
do no more than give a cup of cold water 
to some thirsting brother on the way. 
Before us is the boundless future, and 
the vast processions of our race are already 
marshalling themselves to take their places 
when we are here no more. What pre- 
paration shall we have made for them ? 
When creeds decay and churches totter, 
shall they be left without a faith? Be it 
ours to open some blind eyes to discern 
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the sanctuary not made with hands, to 
unstop some deaf ears to the voice of the 
Spirit heard more and more clearly within 
the heart of purity and reverence and 
love. Our stay and strength, our source 
and goal is God, 
One God, who ever lives and loves, 

One God, one law, one element, 

And one far off divine event, 
Towards which the whole creation moves. 


THE REPORT OF THE GENERAL 
SECRETARY, 


BY THE REY. CHARLES W. WENDTE. 


Representatives of many. nationalities 
and Churches, we are met here in friendly 
conference at the invitation of the Inter- 
national Council of Unitarian and other 
Liberal Religious Thinkers and Workers. 

This Council was organised on May 25, 
1900, at Boston, in the United States, by 
foreign Delegates and others in attendance 
on the seventy-fifth anniversary of the 
founding of the American Unitarian 
Association. 

The mutual interchange of liberal 
ideas and friendly sentiments among the 
free-thinking men and women of diverse 
nationalities and religious antecedents who 
had. been brought together, created among 
them a general desire for more frequent 
reunion of like nature, and a continuance 
of the fraternal and inspiring relations so 
auspiciously begun. It was agreed 'that a 
permanent organisation should be effected 
to bring into closer union, for exchange of 
ideas, mutual service and the promotion 
of their common aims, the scattered 
liberal congregations and_. isolated 
Thinkers and Workers for Religious Free- 
dom in many lands. 

At a meeting called in Channing Hall, 
Boston, by the Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, 
D.D., President of the American Unitarian 
Association, addresses favouring the 
formation of an International Association 
of Religious Liberals were made by Protap 
Chunder Mozoomdar, of India; Rev. Clay 
Maccauley, of Japan; Professor George 
Boros, of Hungary; Rev. W. Copeland 
Bowie, of England; Rev. James Hocart, 
of Belgium ; Rev. George Batchelor, Revs. 
Merle C. Wright and Charles W. Wendté, 
of the United States, and others. 

A Committee, consisting of Messrs. 
Wendté, Bowie, Boros, Hocart, Mozoem- 
dar and Batchelor, was appointed to 
prepare a plan of organisation. 

This Committee reported the following 
day, May 25, to the reassembled Delegates, 
their recommendations as follows :— 

First—That the proposed’ Association be 
called “ The International Council of Unit- 
arian and other Liberal Religious Thinkers 
and Workers.” 

Second.—That the object of this Council 
shall be to open communication with those 
in all lands who are striving to unite pure 
Religion and perfect Inberty, and to in- 
crease fellowship and co-operation among 
them. 

Third.—That as this purpose demands 
neither a fixed constitution nor elaborate 
offical organisation, these two provisions 
be the only stated Articles of the Associa- 
tion, and that all questions cqncerning the 
best method to be employed in the con- 
duct of the interests committed to said 
Council be left to the future to determine 

as experience, opportunity, correspondence 
and conference shall disclose the scope and 
possibilities of its work. 

Fourth.—That the officers of the Council 


consist of a President and a General 
Secretary, who, together with an Execu- 
tive Committee, shall be chosen at each 
meeting to carry out its objects. 

Finally, the Committee on organisation 
recommended that the first general meet- 
ing of the Council be held in London, in 
May, 1901, and thereafter every two or 
three years, and so far, as possible, in 
different countries. 

The Executive Committee later com- 
pleted the organisation of the Council by 
the choice of Professor J. Estlin Carpen- 
ter as Chairman and the Rey. Charles W. 
Wendté a3 General Secretary. 

The Britishsand Foreign Unitarian 
Association having extended a hospitable 
invitation to the Council to hold its forth- 
coming meeting in London under their 
auspices, a local London Committee was 
appointed, of which Rev. James Har- 
wood, B.A., is Chairman, Miss H. M. 
Lawrence and Mr. Jon Pritchard, 
Treasurers, and the Rev. W. Copeland 
Bowie, Secretary. 

It is simple justice to say that the 
labour of arranging for the present 
meeting, preparing its programmes, and 
providing for the entertainment of its 
Delegates, has fallen almost entirely on 
the local London Committee. The Council 
owes it a debt of gratitude which can only 
be repaid by a large and earnest participa- 
tion in the meetings for which it, has made 
such wise and generous provision. 

At an early session of the American 
section of the Hxecutive Committee, the 
General Secretary was instructed to extend 
his correspondence with Religious Liberals 
throughout the world, and toinvite their co- 
operation with the Council. In accordance 
with this instruction, letters were ad- 
dressed by the Secretary to a large 
number of individuals in various countries, 
who were known to be _ prominently 
identified with Liberal Religion. 

These communications set forth the 
nature and aims of the Council, and 
solicited their interest in it. Later in 
the year, as the correspondence increased, 
a circular letter was prepared and sent to 
many additional addresses. 

The response to our invitation has been 
general and cordial, and more than 
equalled our expectations. Here and 
there a person addressed, from timidity or 
indifference perhaps, failed to acknow- 
ledge our communication, but for the most 
part tae answers returned were full of 
sympathy with our purpose, and con- 
veyed to us the assurance of personal 
goodwill and co-operation. Many of the 
letters received disclose the loneliness and 
hardships borne by isolated liberal 
thinkers and congregations throughout 
the world,their heroicwitness for Truth and 
Freedom, and their joy at the opportunity 
presented them by this Council to come 
into fraternal relations with their fellow 
Liberals in Europe and America. 

Among others the following representa- 
tives of advanced religious opinion have 
indicated to us their sympathy with our 
movement, and many of them are here in 
person to take part in the proceedings of 
the Council :— 


Professor Jean Réville, of the College of 
France. 

Rey. E. Fontanés, Paris. 

Rev. Etienne Coquerel, Editor of Le Pro- 
testant, of Paris. 

Count Goblet D’Alviella, of Brussels, 
Belgium. 

Rey. J. Hocart, Brussels, Belgium. 


Professor Otto Pfleiderer, of the University 
of Berlin. 

Professor J. Oppert, of the University of 
Berlin. : 

Professor H. Holtzmann, of the University 
of Strasburg. 

Professor F. Nippold, of the University 
of Jena. ; 

Rev. Dr. Veeck, Editor of Das Pro- 
testanten-Blatt, of Bremen. 

Rev. H. Lehmpfuhl, of Berlin. 

Rey. Dr. Schieler, of Koenigsberg, Prussia. 

Dr. J. C.and Mr. A. M. Bose, of Calcutta. 

Protap Chunder Mozoomdar, of Calcutta. 

Rey. Dr. E. Montet, Dean of the Theo- 
logical Faculty, Geneva, Switzerland. f 

Professor Dr. George Lunge, of Zurich, 
Switzerland. 

Mr. Stefanson, of Iceland. 

Professor B. D. Eerdmans, University of 
Leiden, Holland. 

Rey. O. G. Chavannes, French Walloon 
Pastor, Leiden. 

Rev. F. C. Fleischer, Mennonite Pastor 
of Broek en Langendjck, Holland. 

Rev. P. H. Hugenholz, Amsterdam, Hol- 
land. 

Bjoernstjerene Bjoernsen, of Norway. 

Rev. Kristofer Jansen, of Norway. 

Mr. V. Tchertkoff (Tolstoy’s friend), of 
Russia. 

Miss M. Westenholz, of Denmark. 

Rey. Tony André, Protestant Pastor, of 
Florence, Italy. 

Professor G. Bonet-Maury, of the Theo- 
logical Faculty of Paris. 
_ Professor Nobuta Kishimoto, of the 
Imperial Normal School of Tokio, Japan. 

Don Luis Mariano Soares, Nestorian 
Metropolitan of India. 
_His Excellency Wu Ting Fang, Chinese 
Minister at Washington. 

Sir Edwin Durning-Lawrence, Bart.,M.P. 

Sir John T. Brunner, Bart., M.P., 
President of the British and Foreign Unit- 
arian Association. i 

Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D.D., President 
of the American Unitarian Association. 

Professor Felix Adler, President of the 
Congress of Ethical Societies. 

Mrs. Humphry Ward, London. 

Professor Joseph Le Conte, University of 
California. 

Rev. M. J. Savage, of New York. 

Rev. Robert Collyer, of New York. 

Rev. Edward Everett Hale, D.D., of 
Boston, U.S.A. 

Professor J. Estlin Carpenter, M.A., 
Oxford. ; 
Rev. Dr. Drummond, Oxford. F 
Rev. W. Copeland Bowie, of London. 

Rev. P. H. Wicksteed, M.A., London. 

Professor B. Chatterjee, Allahabad, 
India. - 

Bishop Joseph Ferencz, of the Unitarian 
Churches of Hungary. 

Professor G. Boros, Hungary. 

Rey. N. Jozan, Hungary. 


With so large and widespread a re- 
sponse, it has become more and more 
apparent to us during the year, that the 
formation of this Council was timely and 
needed, and‘ that we are inaugurating a 
movement of profound significance and 
great promise of usefulness in behalf of 
Liberal Religion. The remarkable advance 
in civilisation during the past century has 
brought the nations of the earth into 
closer and more complex relations, and 
made them conscious, as never before, of 
their independence and mutual obliga- 
tions. 
World ” for ideal and fraternal ends is no 
longer merely a poet’s dream; it is an 
axiom of sound political ethics, The 
organisation of international effort, which 
has already accomplished so much in the 
interests of industry and commerce, 
learned scholarship, scientific research and 
political action, should, with even greater 
reason, be extended to the field of re» 


The ultimate “ Federation of the’ 
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ligion. It should be recognised more 
universally, that nativity and language 
and religious antecedents form no insur- 
mountable barrier to an International 
union of hearts and hands for the re- 
ligious enlightenment and emancipation of 
mankind. 

Already this conviction has led to great 
International Assemblies of Orthodox 
Christian Believers in the interest of their 
particular church or sect. Thus, in 1867, 


the Pan-Anglican Synod of Protestant | 


Episcopal Bishops met at Lambeth by 
invitationof the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
and has met thrice since. 

In 1877 the Pan-Presbyterian Alliance 
held its first Session at Edinburgh. 
Forty-nine separate churches, twenty-five 
different countries, and 20,000 congrega- 
tions were represented at this gathering, 
which has since been repeated at Phila~ 
delphia and Belfast. 

A Pan-Methodist Conference was held 
in 1881 in London, at which 400 delegates 
represented twenty-eight branches of 
Methodism and 6,000,000 of communi- 
cants. In 1891 a second Ecumenical 
Methodist Conference was held in Wash- 
ington, which represented 20,000,000 of 
people worshipping in that communion. 

Still more notable in its scope and in- 
fluence was the Parliament of Religions 
at the World’s Fair in Chicago in 1893, 
which lasted seventeen days, and was 
participated in by a large number of 
delegates—Protestants, Roman Catholic 
and Greek Catholics, as well as Non- 
Christian Believers. 

The same conviction and fraternal im- 
pulse have led to the organisation of the 
International Council of Unitarian and 
other Liberal Religious Thinkers and 
Workers. It isbelieved that its Sessions, 
held every two or three years in different 
countries, will attract public attention and 
lend influence to its united testimony for 
advanced religious and ethical ideas. It 
is believed furthermore, that it will 
strengthen the hearts and hands of lonely 
workers for religious truth and freedom 
in many lands, and that the religious 
bodies who may unite with it will feel 
themselves growing in power and in- 
fluence by the consciousness of larger 

‘fraternal relations and a broader organic 
life. In this good hope we meet to-day 
under these happy auspices to inaugurate 
what we trust will become a permanent 
and widely influential movement for the 
union in all lands and among all peoples 
of pure Religion and perfect Liberty. 


Tue annual meeting of the Society for 
the Relief of Aged and Infirm Protestant 
Dissenting Ministers was held at the 
Sunday-school Union House, 56, Old 
Bailey, May 28. The chair was taken by 
Philip Cadby, Esq. The report shows 


that during the year £837 were distri-_ 


buted among seventy aged and infirm 
ministers, a decrease of twelve grants as 
compared with the number reported for 
_ the previous year, this being due chiefly 
to an exceptionally large number of deaths 
among the beneficiaries. Numerous ap- 
plications are, however, already coming 
in, and the claims on the Society for the 
ensuing year promise to be large. Con- 
tributions in aid of its funds will be 
thankfully received by the treasurer, 
Philip Cadby, Esq., 24, St. Peter’s-square, 
Hammersmith, W., or by the Rev. P. G. 
Scorey,secretary, Gibbons House, Billings- 
hurst, Sussex, 
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The King’s Son in Egypt. 


Av the service for teachers and elder 
scholars at Hssex Hall, on Whit-Sunday 
afternoon, Mr. Page Hopps read an old 
poem, translated from the Syriac, contain- 
ing a curious and beautiful parable of 
human life. The poem is found in the 
Syriac version of the book known as the 
“ Acts of St. Thomas,” and it is supposed 
to have been written not more than 300 
years after the time of Christ, by a 
member of one of the Gnostic sects. 

Mr. Hopps took for text a verse from 
the book of the prophet Jeremiah (iti. 19), 
“ How shall I put thee among the children, 
and give thee a pleasant land, a goodly 
heritage of the hosts of the nations? and 
I said, Thou shalt call me Father, and 
shalt not turn away from me.” He ex- 
plained that the parable showed how the 
human soul was sent into the world, to 
fight its own battle, and gain the great 
treasure of character, that it might then 
return to the Father in heaven and enter 
upon the heavenly life. 

The soul is pictured as a King’s son, 
who has already lived in the heavenly 
land. He is sent by his Father to the 
land of Hgypt (the world), first laying 
aside the heavenly robe that he had worn, 
to fetch the one pearl (like the pearl of 
great price in the Gospel), 

Which is in the midst of the sea 
Hard by the loud-breathing serpent. 


That is the pearl of character, which he 
must wrest from the serpent, the spirit of 
evil in the world. 

But when the King’s son came to Egypt 
he at first lost heart. He waited till the 
serpent should be asleep that he might 


take the pearl away, and he clothed him- 


self like the people of that country, being 
afraid that they would insult him as a 
stranger, and rouse the serpent against 
him. But they saw through him, and 
gave him of their food to eat, till he 
became worldly like them, and forgot he 
was a King’sson; and he forgot the pearl 
for Which he had been sent, and lay in a 
deep sleep. 

Then his Father sent a letter to rouse 
him, and remind him of his great purpose, 
and the glorious robe which he must again 
be worthy to wear. The letter came to 
him in the form of an eagle, with flutter- 
ing wings, and roused him from his sleep. 
That was conscience speaking to him 
again, rousing him from the base slumber 
of selfishness to the strife with evil by 
which he would gain his true character. 
He arose and began to charm the serpent, 
lulling him to sleep with his Father’s 
name, and the name of Jesus the “next 
in rank.” Then he took the pearl, and 
laid aside the filthy garb he had worn in 
Egypt, and turned to go back to his 
Father’s house. As he drew near, 
messengers met him with his heavenly 
robe, and he was clothed again as the 
King’s son, and mingled with the nobles 
and princes of the land, and was joyfully 
received. 

This parable, Mr. Hopps said, was 
meant for us all. It did not matter 
whether we said Egypt or London, Syria 
or Great Britain. It was a parable about 
every boy and girl, every man or woman, 
who was sent into the world to fight the 
good fight of honourable character, to 
become worthy of the heavenly life. That 


was the chief thing, about which we had 
to care more than for anything else in the 
whole world. 


MEETING OF PROTEST ON THE 
SOUTH AFRICAN WAR. 


In order to provide an opportunity for 
some collective expression of opinion con- 
cerning the present war and its conse- 
quences, a meeting in connection with the 
May Meetings was held at Clifford’s Inn 


Hall on Tuesday, May 28, at five 
o'clock. The room was filled to its 
utmost capacity with delegates and 


ministers attending the National and 
International Unitarian meetings, and by 
other friends. The chair was occupied by 
the Rev. P. H. WicxsrrEp, who reported 


‘having received sympathetic letters from 


the Revs.,S. A. Steinthal, W. J. Jupp, 
P. W. Clayden, and Dr. Drummond, Prin- 
cipal of Manchester College, Oxford. The 
last-mentioned said :—“J am very sorry 
that I cannot be at the meeting to- 
morrow, in order to express, at least by 
my sileat presence, my disapproval—I 
may say, my horror—at the present state 
of things in South Africa. Whatever 
view may be taken of the origin of the 
war, it ought to be clear that what we now 
require is a wise, generous, and Christian 
policy, and not, one dictated by passion 
and ‘vindictiveness, and such a policy 
ought to be initiated by the larger and 
stronger State. Cry aloud, spare not; 
lift up thy voice like a trumpet.” 

The Cuarrman said that it was untrue 
to state that it was too late now to in- 
quire into the origin of the war. Wrong 
ideas concerning that origin vitiated the 
arguments of even the wisest, and it was 
the duty of every one seriously to study 
the history of the whole matter; we can- 
not expect to understand the present if 
we have not some real knowledge of the 
past. Pentecost was the undoing of the 
misfortune of the Tower of Babel. The 
confusion of tongues arises through 
ambitious schemes of human glorification ; 
the gift of the spirit—the spirit of love— 
makes men become of one speech, and 
enables them to understand each other 
across distances of space and nationality ; 
it was that Pentecostal spirit we needed 
in the national life. 

The Rev. J. Page Hopps, in a stirring 
and characteristic speech, moved the 
following resolution :— 


This meeting protests against the annexa- 
tion of the South African republics as 
morally and politically wrong. 

During a political life of forty years, he 
said, he had never known England so humi- 
liated, so disgraced, and so disliked abroad. 
The very methods of conducting the war were 
such as to gain us universal opprobrium. 
It had come to his knowledge that people 
in Capetown had offered to receive women 
and children into their houses in order to 
protect them from the fate of the refuge 
camps, but the authorities had refused 
their permission. Many people seemed to 
work on the assumption that everything 
that makes for the good of the empire 
must be morally right. This was neither 
Christianity nor justice. He did not 
believe that it was absolutely essential 
that the British Empire should exist, but 
it was essential that everywhere justice 
should be done. 

The resolution was seconded by Mr. J. 
R. Macponaup, who instanced the case of 
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Scotland as one that might prove a sug- 
gestive parallel. The motion was carried 
with three dissentients. 

Mr. F. W. Lawrence then moved :— 

That this meeting views with sorrow and 
shame the events that have taken place in 
South Africa during the past two years, 
especially the burning of farms and_ the 
treatment of the wives and children of the 
Boers still fighting for their independence. 

Tn the course of an earnest plea for more 
humane methods, he said that our concern 
was with wrong ideas, and it was against 
them we had to fight. We were told that 
all that was now happening in South 
Africa was a necessary accompaniment of 
war, that this was the most humane war 
ever waged; we really never had had an 
opportunity of seeing plainly what war 
meant until the present time, but this 
everyone knew: that war means the killing 
of men and not the harassing of women 
and children and the depriving them of 
the comforts and even necessaries of life, 
On the admission of Government reports 
farms had been burned for no sufficient 
reason. He calculated that at least 60,000 
women and children were herded in the 
refuge camps ; that represented nearly the 
whole dependant population of the two 
Republics. Speaking from experience, he 
said that some camps were well managed 
and well supplied with food, but those 
were close to Cape Colony ; the same could 
not be said of a large number to be! found 
at different places in the Free State. 
Children were starved to death because 
food suitable for them had not been 
obtained. The death-rate of children was 
250 per 1,000, a rate which simply spells 
murder.’ No matter what our creed or 
polities or belief about the right or wrong 
of the war, we must all unite in de- 
nouncing this new murder of the innocents 
that is being carried out in our name. 

The resolution was seconded by Mr. 
J. L. Hammonp, of the Speaker, sup- 
‘ported by the Revs. E. W. Lummis and 
C. D. Bapuanp, and carried unanimously. 

A resolution in favour of International 
Arbitration was moved by Mr. Hopason 
Pratt, seconded by Dr. Lawson Dopp, 
and also carried unanimously. 

At the close of the meeting a collection 
of over £24 was made for the Boer 
Women and Children’s Distress Fund. 


Tur sun will shine and the clouds will lift; 
The snow will melt though high it drift ; 
Across the ocean there is a shore— 
Must we learn the lesson o’er and o’er ? 


To know there is sun when the clouds 
droop low, 

To believe in the violets under the snow, 

To watch on the bows for the land that 
shall rise-— 

This is victory in disguise.—Anon. 


——_—_—_—_____—_——. 


SomME psychologists declare that after 
a person’s habits are fixed, say at the 
age of twenty-five or thirty, very little 
—if any—change can be made in the 
disposition. But what a dreary prospect ! 
Such statements are of slight conse- 
quence in the light of our modern belief 
that the spirit can triumph over the flesh, 
A man can change ahabit in a few days, 
sometimes in one day, if he puts his mind 
fixedly upon it. In fact, all our thinking 
tends to establish habits; it is a matter 
for the will to decide whether or not our 
ideas shall become fixed,—Dresser. 


NEWS FROM THE CHURCHES. 
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[Notives and Reports for this Department should 
be as brief as possible, and be sent in by Thursday 
Morning.] 

oS ite 

Belfast: York-street.—On Sunday, May 26, 
special services were held to celebrate the tenth 
anniversary of the opening of the new buildings, 
Care was taken to extend an invitation to these 
services to all who have been in any way connected 
with the congregation for the last twelve years; 
and members of neighbouring churches were a!so 
invited to take the opportunity of showing sym- 
pathy with the work carried on by minister and 
congregation under exceptional difficulties. The 
response thereto was as satisfactory as could be 
expected, as the services were held at a great holi- 
day time (Whit-Sunday). Some unable to attend 
sent contributions to the offertory, with friendly 
greetings and good wishes. he Rev. M. 8S. Dunbar, 
M.A., conducted the morning service, the Rev. W. 
H. Drummond, M.A., that in the afternoon, and 
the Rey, A. Turner that in the evening. At even- 
ing service Sir James Haslett, M.P. for North 
Belfast, though a leading Presbyterian, was present 
to show his appreciation of the minister’s work, and 
at one or other of the services it was pleasant to 
see members from all our Belfast churches taking 
round the collection plates, The organist and choir 
of All Souls’ conducted the music of the afternoon 
service, and special solos were sung at morning and 
evening services by members of York-street choir. | 

Ipswich.—The Rev. Lucking Tavener, just before 
the sermon on Sunday evening, paida passing tribute 
to the many qualities possessed by the late Miss 
Durning Smith, and in a few touching sentences 
expressed the sorrow and loss which would be felt 
by all members of the Unitarian church both at 
home and abroad, At the conclusion of the service 
the organist, Miss Poole, played in a most sympa- 
thetic manner the “ Dead March in Saw/,” the 
congregation meanwhile standing in their pews. 
The organ, a splendidly-toned instrument, was only 
presented to the chapel a few months ago by the 
late Miss Durning Smith, who, at the time of pre- 
senting it, characteristically wished her gift to be 
anonymous. 

Killinchy.—Mrs. Ormiston Chant conducted 


special services on May-19, when nearly £60 was. 


raised for the new organ fund. 


London: Bermondsey.—The service on Sunday. 


last was conducted by the Rev. G. Carter, who, in 
his address, said he had feared, till a few days 


since, that he, the first minister of the church, 


would have the sad duty of conducting its closing 
service ; but he was glad to be able to announce 


that worship would be continued under the direc-. 


tion of the Provincial Assembly, and he trusted 
that the happy augury of Whit Sunday would be 
realised in a Pentecostal infusion of enthusiasm ; 
and that though there might never be a great mul- 
titude gathered together in that place, there would 
be an increase in the comfort of God's Holy Spirit 
to all who did attend. ‘The time of opening service 
in the future would, he said, revert to seven 0 "clock 
in the evening. 

Padsey. —In the advertisement of donations re- 
ceived, in last week’s InqurirER, for John Okerfoot, 
read John O. Kerfoot. 


ABERYSTWYTH 


(‘* The Biarritz of Wales ’’) 


Is highly recommended for invali’s. It possesses the most 
equable temperature, its shore being swept by the Gulf 
Stream and the 8.W. breezes of the Atlantic. ‘ihe drain- 
age is perfect, and the town is supplied with the purest 
water fom Plynlimmon. The late Sir James Clarke, M.P., 
Bays ; 
month’s residence in most watering places,’ 
application to the Town Clerk, 


JOSHUA OR JESUS, 
By Rev. W. HARRISON, Stalybridge. 
Post free, 14d. 


ANTED, in about a fortnight, 
HOUSEMAID-WAITRESS by an invalid 

lady, Good references required.—Apply, Mrs. R. 
NicHorson, Barrington-road, Altrincham, Cheshire. 


OUNG Danish lady desires engage- 
ment as LADY HELP in a small family. 
Housekeeping ; experienéed teacher to young 
children.—For references, please address the Rev. 
W. G. Tarrant, B.A., 4, Geraldine-road, Wands- 
worth, London, S.W. 


RESPECTABLE. young woman (19), 


skilled in Type-writing and Phonography, — 


needs a SITUATION. — Unit, 
3, Eszex-street, W.C. 


et har Ofties, 


“A fortnight in Aberystwyth is equivalent to a | 
Guides on 


Sie CALENDAR. 
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€@ It Is requested that notice of anyalteratlo 
in the Calendar be sent to the Publisher not 
later than Thursday Afternoon. 


Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 
11 am, Boys Own Brigade, “ Faithful and 
Sure,” and 7 p.m., Rev. FREDERIC ALLEN. 

Brixton, Unitarian Christian Churcb, Effra-road 
11 am., Rey. T, Litoyp Jonxs, and 7 PiMs) Rev, 
F, W. STaNtey. 

Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley-rd., West 
Croydon,114.M.and7P.M., "Rev. J. Pace Hors. 

Deptford, Ober: street, 11.15 a.m. and 6,30 P.M., 
Rey. A. J T, MaRcHANT. 

Essex Chureh, The Mall, Notting-hill-gate, 11 a.m. 
and 7 P.M, Rev. FRANK K. FREESTON. 

Forest-gate, corner of Dunbar-road, Upton-lane, 
11 a.m. and 6,30 p.m., Rev. H. W. PERRIS. - 

Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham-place, 
11 a.M. and 7 p.m., Rev. R. H. U. Bioor.. 

Hampstead, Rosslyn- -hill Chapel, 11.15 a.m, and 
7 p.M., Rev. L, G. WILSON, 

Highgate Hill, Unitarian Christian Church, 11 a, M, 
and 7 P.M., Rey. C. W. WrnpTs, of Boston: 
Islington, Unity Church,” Upper- atreet, 11 aM, 

and 7 P.M., Rev. G. DaWwEs Hicks, M.A., Ph.D. 

Kentish Town, Clarence-road, MW., 11 a.M, and 
7 P.M, Rev. ALEXANDER FARQUHARSON. 4 

Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 a.M, and 7 P.M., Rey. J. E. 
STRONGE, 

Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church High-street, 
11 a.M. and 7 p.m., Rev. W. CoynowetH Pore, 

Little Portland-street Chapel, 11.15 a.m., Rev. . M. 
CrotHers, D.D., and 7 pm, Rev. H, 8. 
Perris, M.A. : 

Mansford-street Churchand Mission, Bethnal Green, 
11 a.m. and 7 P.M,, Rev, W. G. Capman. 

Peckham, Avondale-road 11 a.M., Rev. G. Carrer, 
and 6.30 P.M., Rev. T. SHAKSPEARE, 

Plumstead, Common- road Unitarian Church, 11 a.m, 
and 6. 30 P.M., Rev. L. JENKINS JONES, © 

Richmond, Free Church, Ormond-road, 11.15 a.m, 
and 7 P.M., Rev. S. FaRRINGTON, 

Stepney-Green, College Chapel, 11 a.m, Mr. P. W. 
AmEs, and 7 p.m, Rev. W. H. Lamseice, 
“The Spirit of the Christian Life.” - 

Stoke Newington, The Green, 11,15 a, M. and 7P, M. a 
Rev. W. Woopine, B.A. 

Stratford, West Ham-lane Unitarian Church, 
Ill am, Mr. J. C. Par, and 6,80 a Mr. R, . 
CHAMBERLAIN. 

Wandsworth, Unitarian Christian Church, East-hill, 
lla.M., Rev. W. G. TaRRAntT, B.A,, and 7 PM., 
Rev. s. M. Crotuers, D.D, 

Wood Green, Unity Hall, 11 a.m, and 7 P.M., Rey. 
Dr. Mummery, 


Oo 
PROVINCIAL, 


Batu, Trim-street Chapel, 11 a.m. and 6.30 PM.; 
Rev. Joon McDowELt, 

BzprorD, Library (side room), 11.15 AM, Rev. 
Rowand Hitt. 

Buackpoon, Banks-street, North Shore, 10.45 AM, 
and 6, 30 P.M., Rev. Davip Davis. 

BiackPocL, Unitarian Church, Masonic Hall, South 
Shore, 11 and 6.30. 

Bootie, Free Church Hall, Stanley-road, 11 a.m. 
and 6.30 p.m., Rev. H. W. Hawkes, 

BouURNEMOUTH, Unitarian Church, West- hill-road, 
11 a.m. and 7 p.M., Rev. C. C, Cox. 

BraprorD, Chapel-lane Chapel, 10,80 a.m. and 
6.30 p.m., Rev. E. CerEpIG JonEs, 

BRIGHTON, Christ Church (Free Christian), New-rd., 
North- -st., ll and 7 p.m., Rev. H. M, Livens. 

Buxton, Hartington-road Church} 11 A.M. and 
7 2.M., Rev. G. STREET, 

CanTERBURY, Ancient Chapel, Blackfriars, uu AM ; 
J. ReMInaron WILSON. 

Dra and WaLmgrR, Free Christian Church, High- 
+ re A.M. and 6,30 P.m., Rev. C. A, Greaves, 

Dover, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 11 a.m, 
and 6.30 P.M., Rev. S. Burrows, 

EasTBOURNE, Gildridge Hotel, 11 a.m, and 6, 80 P.M., 
Rev. G. Sr. Cra. 


‘GuruprorD, Ward-streetb Church, 11 A.M. and 


6.30 P.M., Rev. E, 8.. Lana BUCKLAND. 
HorsHaM, Free Christian Church ; Worthing-read, 
11 a.m, and 6.30 P.M,, Rev. J. 3 Marten. 
Leepes, Mill Hill, 10.45 a.m. and 6.80 PM Rev. 

CHARLES HARGROVE, M.A. 
Liscarp, Memorial Charch, Manor-road, FA 4.M, 
and 6.30 P.m,,-Rev. A. ERNEST Parry. 
Liverpoor, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, n AM, 
and 6,30 p.m, Rev. W. J, Jope. ~~ 
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Lrverpoor, Hope-street Church, 11 a.M. and 6.30 
P.M, Rev. R, A. ARMSTRONG, B.A. 

LIVERPOOL, Ullet-road, Sefton Park 11 a.m. and 
6.30 P.m., Rev. Dr. Kern.’ 
Century "Meetings of Unitarians in London.” 

MANCHESTER, Strangeways, 
pu., Rev. W. R. SHANKS. 


Neweort, Isle of Wight, 11 a.m.and 6.30 p.m, Rev. | 


Crement E. Pike, 


Oxrorp, Manchester College, 11.80 a.m., Rev.: 


J, E. Carpenter, M.A. 


PortTsMOUTH, General Baptist Chapel, St. homage 


street, 6.45 p.m., Mr. THomMas Bonp.,, 


Portsmours, High- streep Chapel, 11 a.m and 


6.45 p.m., Mr. G. Cosens Prior. 


Rocupats, Blackwater-street, 10,30 a.m., and 6.30. 


P.M., Rey. T. P. SPEDDING. 


Rey, OrtweEti Binns, 
SrpMouTsH, Old Meeting, High-street, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 p.M., Rev. W. AGAR. 


SEVENOAKS, Bessell’s Green, The Old Meeting House, | 


11 a.m., Rev. R, C. Denby. 
grounds. 
SourHenp, Unitarian Church, Darnley-road,11 a.m. 
(Children’ 8 Service), and 6.30 P.m., Mr. "Dear, 
Souruport, Portland-street Church, 1] a.m, and 
6.30 P.M. 


Stables in the 


Torquay, Unity Hall, Lower Union-street, 11 a.m 


and 6.30 p.m., Rev, A. E. O’Connor. 
TUNBRIDGE WELLS, Mechanics’ Institute, Dudley- 
road, 11 a.m. and 6.30 P.M 
York, St. Saviourgate Chapel, 11 a.m, and 6,30 
P.M., Rev. H. Rawiines, M.A, 


(See 
IRELAND. 


Dewees: Stephen’s Green West, 12 noon, Rev. G. 
Hamitton VANCE, B.D. 

WARRENPOINT, co. Down, Unitarian Church, Dro- 
more-road, 12 Noon, Rev. W. E. Metions. The 
attendance of visitors cordially invited. 


+ 


Carz Town, Free Protestant (Unitarian) Church, 
Hout-street, 6.45 p.m., Rev. R, BALMFORTH, 

Sypyezy, N.S.W., The Australian Church, I.0.0.F. 
Temple, 11 a.m, and 7 P.M., Rev. G. WALTERS, 


ENTRAL POSTAL MISSION RELI 


GIOUS CONFERENCE at COLLEGE e 


CHAPEL, STEPNEY-GREEN, E,, SUNDAY, 
June 2nd, at Five o’clock. Subject, ‘‘ The Basis of 
Christian Brotherhood.” Opened by Rev. W. H. 
LaMBELLE, n= 


ULPIT SUPPLY.— The Rev. D. 
AMOS, 76, South-street, Greenwich, S.E. 


ULPIT SUPPLY. — The Rev. S. 
JENKINSON, Clevelands, Mount Pleasant- 
road, Tottenham, N. 


XPERIENCHD MISSIONARY de- 

sires APPOINTMENT. Full Charge or 

Assistant.—Addresz, C., Inquirer Office, Hssex- 
street, Strand, London, W.C. 


IGHGATE HILL UNITARIAN | 


CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 


The Rey. C. W. WENDTS, Bean U.S.A, will | 
| — Stecks and Shares purchased and sold for customers. 


preach, Morning and Evening, SUNDAY, June 2. 
Services at 11 A.M. and 7 P.M." 


RIVINGTON CHAPEL 


The ANNUAL SERMONS on behalf of the 
SUNDAY SCHOOL willbe Preached on SUNDAY, 
June 2nd, by the Rev. F. A. Homer, of West 
Bromwich. 3 o'clock ; Evening, 6,30. 


Afternoon, 3 
Tea in Schoolroom between Services, 6d. each. 


aie MARRIAGES, 


George’ s Church, Penang, Straits Settlements, 
by the Colonial Chaplain, Arthur Wigley, of 
Singapore, only son of J. Wigley, Esq., of 
Manchester, to Edith Mary, second daughter 
of F, 8. Phillips, Esq., J.P., of Manchester, 


= ~~ DEATHS. 


Kathleen, wife of Leon Ellis, and youngest 
daughter of the late Robert ani Matilda 
Rowland; of Hoch r, aged 35 year. 


zy 


Evening, “The New: 


‘| good friends. 


| MELVILLE, 92, High-street, Kirkcaldy, who begs to 
SoaRBoroucH, Westborough, 10.45 a.m. and 7 P.M., par vs S 


| Property in any part of London or Suburbs under- 


| post free. 
? Telephone No. 5 Holborn. 


‘apply by letter, to Owner, Dunrczel, Hazlemere. 
Wide Pamies cOm the 23rd. May, at St. } 


| September ; 4 sitting, 8 bedrooms, large garden, | 


“especially, to small family without children, 
1 servants will remain if desired.—Address, T 
| Westcliffe-road, Birkdale, Southport. 


Bit1s—On the 26ch May, at Hare-hill, ohare: 


Inquirer Office, Essex-street, Strand. : 


KIRKCALDY UNITARIAN CHURCH. 


SS 
This Church was opened (n 25th March, 1899, | 


| on which date the last appeal for assistance was’ 
10.30 a.m. and 4.30, 


advertised in this paper. The Congregation have 
hesitated to ask for Donations again, partly because 
the public have had so many calls upon them in, 


| the last two years, and partly for the reason that’ 


they have already been handsomely helped by many 
But now that their Minister, the 
Rey, A. Ernest Parry, has settled at Liscard, they 
are anxious to clear off the adverse balance of about 
£120 before the appointment of a successor, and | 
therefore venture to appeal once more. 

Donations will be thankfully received by H. B. 


acknowledge the following sums :— 


£ os. d. 
Amount advertised March, 1899 1021 6 5! 
| The Collections on the Opening Dey, 

&c,, realised... 0 2 
Proceeds of Drama at Kirkealdy 34 6 6 
M. B. Nairn, Esq, Dysart House, do... 5 0 0! 
A Friend, do. sea cas Bie tye 0) 
Mr. H. B. Melville (2nd ‘don, ) do. Soe nOr yp OO 

De. (8rd don.), do. peste Ore Oe O,| 
Mr. John Heggie (3rd don,), do. Pes a On Ot 
M. Nico], Esq., do. 500 Ne wort bel dens 4 
Per Mrs. Mills, do. ee fs 7 fem) 
Proceeds_of Recital i in Kirkcaldy by R. 

C. H. Morison, Esq., of ees Les 61.6 
Mr. G, Reeves (2nd don.), eet 10 0 
| Mr. A. B. Couper, do. ... ac OF 0) 
Per Mr. J. K. Melville, do, ae Oe 9- 6 
Councillor Black, do. : 0 8 6 
Mr. G.'B. Kinlay, do, 0 5 0 

| Mr. J. Wilson, do. 0 2: 0 
Per Church Treasurer, do. Soi OLE 6 
Collecting Box in Church, do. ... Tibet 
Grantfrom Scottish Unitarian Association LOZ 0% 20 
Arnold §. Tayler, Esq., London 10 0 0 
Lady O'Hagan, Burnley... 202 O20 
The late Rev. W. Binns, Blackpool tek 0 
Robert Affleck, Esq., Newcastle-on-Tyne 1 0 0 
Sir John Gilmour, Bart, Montrave, Fife 1 0 0 
'Thomas Scott, Esq., Carlisle 010 0 
fe D. Donald, Esq, Newcastle-on- Tyne. 0. 8. 0 

EI 


£1,130 12 


IL 


FREDK. LONG & SON, 
| AUCTIONEERS, SURVEYORS HOUSE & LAND AGENTS: 
4, Adelaide Place, London Bridge, E.C. 
Rents Collected, and the entire management of 


taken. Valuations for Probate, &c, 


ESTABLISHED 1861. 


BIRKBEGK BANK 


Geuthampton Bidngs., Chancery Lane, London, W.0. 
CURRENT ACCOUNTS 
0 7 onthe minimum monthly balances, 0 
[wien not drawn below £100, 2 /. 
. DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS 
2 5 /, en Deposits, repayable on demand, PAS 
ce] 
STOCKS AND SHARES 
The BIRKBBOK ALMAWNAOK, with fall particulars, | 
_ FRANCIS RAVENSOROFT, Manager ‘| 
| Teegraphie Address: “ BIRKBROK, LONDON.” 
ASLEMERE. — TO LET for the, 
Summer (about 6 weeks), HOUSES, contain- | 
taining 6 sitting rooms and playroom, 8 bedrooms. 


(5 double). Two stalls, 45 acres; dairy. 1 mile. 
from church, station, post office.—For particulars, . 


IRKDALE, SOUTHPORT,— Fur- 
nished HOUSE. TO LET, July, August, , 
tennis lawn; near the sea, ‘Terms moderate, | 
Two 


mae 


J “ADY wishes engagement as COM.| 
PANION: in Unitarian family. — AIRDF 


Board and Resivence, 
ae 
A FEW young people received in 
PLEASANT HOME near Victoria. Terms 


moderate.—Mrs. Robert Turner, 94, Grosveror- 
road, S.W. 


LACK POOL,.—Atherton House, 28, 

Pleasant-street, North Shore. Five minutes 

from Talbot-road Station ; one minute from sea. 
Piano.—Mrs, ALLDRED (late of Atherton). 


OURNEMOUTH —Elvaston, West 
Clif, BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT. 


| Unrivalled position on sea front, close to the High- 


cliffe Hotel. 50 rooms. Full- sized billiard table. 


| Lovely grounds, with access to Cliff Promenade. 
| Due south. 


Near Unitarian Church.—Mr, and 
Mrs. Pocock. 


OURNEMOUTH.—Most comfortable 
private BOARDING-HOUSE ; close to sea ; 
sheltered among the Pines ; south aspect. Billiard- 
room (full-sized table). Terms moderate.— Address 
Miss CHaLDECOTT, Stirling House, Manor-road. 


OURNEMOUTH. — Board-residence. 

High position, facing South, with balcony 

and good ‘garden. Suitable for Open- -air Treatment. 

Close to sea, sheltered by pines, and adjoining the 

car-route to all parts.—D., Cliff House, 1, West- 
minster-road, Branksome Park, 


OLWYN BAY. — MORANNEDD 
BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT, MARINE 
ROAD, one minute from West Promenade and five 
from the beautiful Pwllycrochen Woods and from- 
station. Morannedd is a most comfortable and 
homelike house, standing ia its own grounds. 
Liberal Table ; moderate tariff.—Proprietress, Miss 
WADSWORTH. 


AKE DISTRICT.—Furnished House, 

27 miles Windermere Station ; 3 entertain- 

ing, 6 bedrooms (8 beds), bath, w.c., garden.— 
Apply J., Inqurrer Office, 3, Esaex- street, W.C. 


T. LEONARDS.—< Crantock,” 59, 
Warrior-square. First-class BOARD and 
RESIDENCE, newly furnished and redecorated. 
Sew View, excellent cuisine, billiard room, sanitary 
certificate.—Mr. and Mrs, Sipnry P. Porter, 


OME FOR HHALTH CULTURE, 
Tae Firs, BromMyarpD, HEREFORDSHIRE. 


This HOME provides a course of Systematic 
Daily Exercise, combined with regular outdoor life 
and occupation, for Ladies and Children who are 
not in normal health. The exercises are given in a 


Gymnasium fitted with Swedish apparatus, and 


consist. of Ling’s Swedish Movements. Special 
Treatment is given for Spinal Curvature, Anemia, 
Hysteria, Indigestion, Neuralgia, &c, 

For further particulars, apply to the Principal, 
Miss Jesstz Baker (Trained by Mme, Bergman 
Osterberg). 


l tHoCENTURY BUILDINGSOCIETY 
ADELAIDE-PLACE, LONDON BRIDGE, 


B.C 


Interest on Loans. reduced to Four-and-a-half 
per Cent. 


DIRECTORS. 


Chairman — Sir H. W. Lawrence, Bart., 
Mincing-lane, E.C. 


21 


’ Deputy-Chairman—Mark H. Jupae, A.R.1.B.A., 


7, Pall Mall, S.W. 
F. H. A. Harpcastte, F.S.1., 5, Old Queen-st., S.W. 
} Miss Orme, 118, Upper Tulse-hill, S.W. 
STEPHEN SEAWARD TAYLER, ‘‘ Fairholme,” 8, Mount 
Ephraim-road, Streatham-hill, S.W., and 
Mrs. Henry Rout 1, Randolph- garden N, W 


PREFERENCE SHARIIS £10, Interest 44 per 
cent. DEPOSITS received at 3, 3}, and 4 per cent., 
withdrawable at short notice. 

LIBERAL ADVANCES -promptly -made. 
Monthly repayment, includiog principal, premium, 
and interest for each £100 advanced—21 years, 
13s, 6d.;-18 years, 14s, 9d. ; 15 years, 16s. Id. ; 
10 years, £1 1s. 8d. Survey Fee to £600, half-a- 
guinea. 

Special facilities given to persons desiring to pur- 
chase houses for their own occupation. eechas 
free, 

FREDERICK LONG, Manager. 
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Schools, ete. 
ete aes 
ANCHESTER COLLEGE, 
OXFORD, 


“ The College adheres to its original principle of 
freely imparting Theological Knowledge, without 
insisting on the adoption of particular Theological 
Doctrines.” 


The ANNUAL PROCEEDINGS in connection 
with the CLOSING of the SESSION will take 
place at the College on THURSDAY and FRIDAY, 
June 20th and 21st. 

A Valedictory Religious Service will be held in 
the College Chapel at 8 o’clock p.m, on THURS- 
DAY, June 20th. The Farewell on behalf of the 
College will be given by the PrincorpaL, and the 
Welcome into the Ministry by the Rev. L. P. 
Jacgs, M.A. 

The Rey. 8, ALFRED STEINTHAL will deliver the 
Address to the Students on FRIDAY, at 12 o'clock 
noon. 

The ANNUAL MEETING of TRUSTEES will 
be held on FRIDAY, June 21st, at 2 o'clock P.M, 
for the usual business, 

Rey. H. ENFIELD DOWSON, B.A., 
Gee Cross, Hyde ; 

A. H. WORTHINGTON, B.A., 
1, St. James’-square, Manchester. 


Secs, 


EDFORD COLLEGE ror WOMEN 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 
YORK-PLACE, BAKER-STREET, W. 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. 

A Clift Scholarship in Arts, annual value 

31 10s. ; a Pfeiffer Scholarship in Science, annual 
value £48, both tenable for three years, will be 
awarded on the results of the Examination to 
be held at the College on June 25th and 26th. 
Candidates must be under 19 years of age on the 
first day of the Examination. 

For further information apply to the PRINoIpaL. 


HANNING HOUSE, HIGHGATE, 
HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
AND BOARDING SCHOOL 
For the daughters of Unitarian Ministers and 
others. 2 
London Matriculation, English, Latin, French, 
German, Mathematics, Science, Eloeution, Greek, 
Drawing, Class Singing, Dressmaking, Cookery, 
Calisthenjcs, Playground, Swings, Cricket, Garden, 
Outside Sanatorium, Laundry at home. 
Outside Examiner, 
Fees per Term : 

Boarders, £10 13s. 6d. or with Music, £12 5s. 
Extras; Violin, Solo Singing, Pa®ating, £2 2s, 
Shorthand, Dancing, 10s. 6d. 

Day scholars, 3 to 5 guineas, with Music extra, 
Kindergarten, 2 to 24 guineas. 
Manager—Miss MATILDA SHARPE. 

The HALF TERM begins MONDAY, June 17th. 


ONAMUR, SANDGATE.—SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS AND LITTLE BOYS. 

Miss JARVIS and Miss CLARA BERRY, having 
added to their House and Playgrounds, can now 
take more PUPILS. 

IGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
SOUTH MARINE TERRACE 
ABERYSTWITH. 


Mrs. MARLES THOMAS. 


PRINOIPAL — 

Pupils most successfully prepared for Public 
Examinations. Scholarships have been obtained 
at the University Colleges. Special attention paid 
to the physical side of education. Gymnasium, 
Swedish drill. 


HINDHEAD. 


ISS MACRAE MOIR’S SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS. (Established 1893). 


PUPILS prepared for the Universities ; resident 
gymnast and French mistress ; healthy conditions 
of life ; hockey and tennis. 

Prospectus on application to Miss Macrar Morr, 
Lingholt, Hindhead. 

Station, Haslemere. 

The SUMMER TERM begins on TUESDAY, 
May 7th, ; 


The Sunday School Association. 


— 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


ren 


Twelve Hymns and Their Writers : 


Biographical Sketches and 
Lesson Notes. 


By Rey. VALENTINE D. DAYIS, B.A. 


Cloth 1s. net ; postage 3d. 


The plan of this little book was to select twelve 


hymns from the collection published by the Asso- 
ciation, 


Preface. 
i 


CODE BOOK 


FOR 


SUNDAY SGHOOL TEAGHERS. 


COMPILED BY 
W. COPELAND BOWIE. 


Price 6d. net ; postage 1d. 


London: Tar Sunpay ScHoon Association, Essex 


Hall, Essex-street, Strand, W.C. 


OCIAL PURITY ALLIANCE; 
founded in 1873, to uphold one equal standard 

For par- 
ticulars and literature apply to Mr. E, HamMonpD, 
Secretary, 18, Tothill-street, S.W., on Monday and 
Wednesday Mornings, or to Mrs. HamMMOND on 


of Purity alike for Men and Women. 


Friday Mornings. 


Funds are greatly needed to extend this im- 


portant work and to reprint valuable papers. 


“The Moral Education of the Young,” by D.' 


ELIzABETH BLACKWELL. 23, 


PROVINCIAL ASSEMBLY 


OF 


Presbyterian and Unitarian Ministers and Con- 


gregations of Lancashire and Cheshire. 


MEETING FOR 1901. 
The Assembly will meet at OLDHAM on 
THURSDAY, June 13th. 


The RELIGIOUS SERVICE will be held in the 
LORD-STREET CHURCH at 11 a.m. ; the Devo- 
tional part being conducted by the Rev. H. S. 


TayYLer, M.A., and the Sermon being preached by 
the Rey. R. T. HERForD, B.A. 


LUNCH will be provided at the School, at 12.30 


P.M., at a charge of One Shilling. 


The MEETING for BUSINESS will be held in 
the Chapel, at 2 p.M., at which the President, JoHN 


Denpy, Esq , will take the Chair. 


A SUBSTANTIAL TEA will be provided at the 
School, at 5 p.M., at a charge of One Shilling ; 


after which a MEETING wilt be held in the 
TOWN HALL, at 6.30 p.y“.—W. H. Kenworruy, 
Esq., in the Chair—when Addresses will be de- 
livered by C. W. Jones, Esq., on “Is any change in 
our methods required ;”’ Rev. R. A. Armstrong, 
B.A., on “Spiritual Religion,’ and Rev. Dendy 
Agate, P.A., on “ Sundays.” 


ee JONES FUND. 


The Managers meet Annually in October for the 
purpose of making Grants. 

Applications must, however, be in hand not later 
than June 15th, and must be made on a form to 
be obtained from 

EDWIN W. MARSHALL, Secretary, 

88, Barton Arcade, Manchester, 


The twelve hymns were to be such as it 
would be good to learn by heart, and they must be 
by different authors, whose lives would furnish 
matter for an interesting biographical sketch with 
some useful lesson in it, while the hymns also 
should provide material for further lessons.— From 


NEW PUBLICATION. 


The Christian in Hungarian Romance, 


A Study of Dr. Maurus Jokai’s Novel, “ There 
is a God ; or, The People who Love but Once.” 
BY 


JOHN FRETWELL. 


Contents :— Introduction ; (1), The Vampire 


| City of Austria; (2), The Friend in Need ; (3), 


Passion Week in Rome; (4), Diplomacy ; (5), The 
Temptress ; (6), A Roman Assassination ; (7), The 
Pope’s Flight ; (8), What will He do with Her ; 
(9), The Vampire City Again ; (10), In Trarsyl- 
vania ; (11), The Last Revenge ; (12), Solferino ; 
(13), Retribution ; (14), The Return of the 
Prodigal ; Notes. 

Illustrated ; in paper covers, 33, net ; in cloth 
gilt, with gilt top, 4s. net. 


LONDON : ; 
PHILIP GREEN, 5, Essex-street, Strand, W.C. 


DEVOTIONAL BOOKLETS 
By the REV. W. G. TARRANT, B.A. 


DAILY MEDITATIONS. 


(Fourth Edition Revised.) 


NIGHT UNTO NIGHT. 


Cloth, red edges, 6d. ; roan gilt, 1s, 
London: Partie Green, 5, Essex-st., Strand, W.C. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 


Christianity, the Religion of the Incarnation, 
By the 
Rey. Dr. WARSCHAUER, M.A. 
Price Twopence, 


On sale ut the Book Room, Essex Hall, Essex-street, 
‘Strand, W.C. 


PRAYERS: NEW AND OLD. 


Suitable for Church, Family, or Private Worship. 
By P. E. YIZARD. 


Wittiams & Noraate, 14, Henrietta-street, London. 
Price 1s. net. ©* = * 


“The prayers are redolent of the deeper piety of all ages 
and sections of the Christian Church, They are arranged 
and selected so as to meet the needs especially of those who 
seek to combine ancient devotion with modern conceptions 
of God and man. The book is a good one.”— Inquirer. 

“The yearnings and outreachings of the human heart i 
were never expressed in truer language nor in fewer 
words.” —Rock, P 
- ‘The compiler’s aim has-b en te include oly such gems 
of devotional desire as have been fitly wedded to beautiful 
language, and in this he has been successful,”—LireRary 

ORLD. 


JOHN PAGE HOPPS’ MONTHLY 


THE COMING DAY. 


ENLARGED. Prick THREEPENOE. 


Contents for JUNE. 
Osiris and Christ : Some Curious Comparisons, 
Sir William Crookes on Spiritualism, — 
On the Knowledge of the Unknowable, 
Thy Mystery of Sin. 
The “ Let ’em all come” Fools. 
The King and Rhodes. 
Medals and Scalps. 
Fooling at Weddings. 
Music and Plants. 
Kipling’s Blackguards. 
Our Pillory. Notes by the Way, Notes on Books, &c. 


he, 


London, Edinburgh, and Oxford : 
Wittiams and Noraarg, and all Booksellers, 


THE MILL HILL PULPIT. 


June Number. 

Reasons for Disbelief. A Unitarian Sermon 
for Trinity Sunday. By Charles Hargrove, M.A. 
Price 1$d. post free. 1/6 per annum, 

A complete Catalogue of the last 8 years’ 
Sermons in stock. Sent free on application. 
Address, CuHas. Starngr, 82, Rayenswood- 


terrace, Hyde Park, Leeds. 


Printed by WoopFat & K1npEr, 70 to76,Long Acre, W.C. 
and Published for the Proprietors by E. EDY, & 
the Office, 8, Essex-street, Strand, London, W.0. City 
Agent, JoHN Heywoop, 29 and 80, Shoe-lane, B.C. 
Manchester (Wholesale), Joun Heywoop, Deansgate.— 
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’ CHRONICLE OF THE WEEK. 


—s 
IT. 


Tur week, which we began in our last 
issue ° briefly to chronicle, has run_ its 
course, ending, perhaps we must acknow- 
ledge, on the tenth day, although it seems 
‘still to be lingering with us in the 
pleasantest of recollections, and we shall 
not quite believe that it is over until its 
story'is completely told. Here we must 
go back to the first day of the Inter- 
national Council, and the rest of the 
chronicle is, in fact, concerned almost 
entirely with that new and most fruitful 
‘Interest. 

THURSDAY, MAY 30. 


(Continued.) 


The programme of the first session of 
the International Council, after the wel- 
come to the Foreign Delegates, which we 
recorded last week, announced a paper by 
the Rev. 8. M. Crothers, D.D., on ‘The 
Sympathy of Religions ” ; but. it was, in 
fact, an address spoken entir ely without 
notes, and made a deep impression on the 
crowded audience. We publish this week 
what aimed at being a verbatim report of 
this'address. It has been revised by Dr. 
Crothers, and yet we cannot hope that it 
is a perfect reproduction of his words, nor 
can any report reproduce the tones of a 
’ speaker to whom it was a delight to 
- listen or the spirit of the occasion, when 

he made his appeal for the true Catholic 
ideal. The address: by Mr. Graham 
Wallas on “ Religion and Empire” was 
also spoken and: not read, and made an 


impression in its own way no less search- 


ing and. effective peu that by Dr. 
Crothers. 

After luncheon came the report by the 
Secretary, the Rev. C. W. Wendté, which 
we published last week, and four papers 

“he Contribution of France to 
Bales pees ae the Rev. HE. 


Fontanés, of Paris (spoken in French) ; 
“The Struggle with Catholicism in Bel- 
gium,” by the Rev. J. Hocart, of Brussels; 
“The Liberal Mennonites of Holland,” 
by the Rev. F. C. Fleischer; and “The 
Thoughts and Experiences of a Liberal 
Religious Thinker and Worker in Russia,” 
by Vladimir Tshertkoff. Mr. Jozan’s 
paper, which followed on the programme, 
had to be postponed to the following day. 
The striking personality of Mr. Tchertkoff, 
and the largely autobiographical character 
of his paper, gave it a peculiar interest, 
and no utterance during the whole course 
of the meetings was more keenly followed 
or with deeper sympathy than his. This 
paper we hope to publish in full next 
week. 
Other Meetings. 

That same afternoon, after a luncheon 
to Delegates of District and Local Sunday- 
school Societies at the Salisbury Hotel, 
under the presidency of the Rev. H. E. 
Dowson, the inaugural meeting of the 
National Conference Guilds’ Union was 
held at Little Portland-street Chapel—a 
meeting which we report this week in 
another column, Later in the afternoon 
the Rev. C. W. Wendté read a paper on 
“« Art in the Service of Religion” to a 
conference of ministers, held at Hssex 
Hall on the invitation of the London 
Unitarian Ministers’ Meeting. 


THE PUBLIC MEETING. 

- At eight o’clock a public meeting was 
held in Westminster Town Hall, when the 
large hall was completely filled, and an 
overflow meeting was held in the Council 
Chamber.’ Those who filled the large hall, 
both floor and galleries had compensation 
for the crowd and heat in some pleasant 
music before the meeting began, but the 
audience in the Council Chamber had a 
decided advantage in atmosphere and the 
comfort of their seats. ‘The same speakers 
addressed both meetings, Dr. Blake 
Odgers presiding over the chief meeting, 
and Mr. Oswald Nettlefold in the Council 
Chamber. Hymns were sung, and the 
concluding benediction was pronounced 
by the Rev. S. A. Steinthal. 

It was originally intended that Sir John 
Brunner, as President of the B. and F.U.A., 
should take the chair, but he was pre- 
vented by another important engagement 
from being present, and when the recent 
bereavement in his family prevented Sir 
Edwin Durning-Lawrence also from com- 
ing, Dr. Odgers, as President-Elect of the 
B. and F.U.A., undertook the duty. In 
his opening address he referred to their 
position as Unitarians, and ‘to the 


‘character of the trusts on which most of 
their places of worship were held, dedicated . 


simply to the worship of God, thus leav- 


‘iug them open to the new light of truth, 


from whatever quarter it might come. 


offer to our readers, 


The speeches of Dr. Drummond, Pro- 
fessor Réville, and Dr. Crothers, which 
followed, are printed in full elsewhere in 
our present issue. The Rev. Joseph Wood 
then spoke on “ The Opportunities of the 
Young in the New Century,” claiming for 
many “elder men that they were young in 
spirit, as Channing was “always young 
for liberty,’ and making an earnest and 
eloquent appeal to the young people to 
realise that the new century was their 
opportunity for service, and to remember 
that above all things it was men of 
character that were needed for the salva- 
tion of their country. 

The Rev. C. W. Wendté followed with 
on address on “The True Basis of Re- 
ligious Unity,” in which he pointed tothe 
ereat claims of the Roman CatholicChurch, 
which history had never justified, and 
afser pointing to the divisions of Pro- 
testantism, affirmed that unity could not 
be achieved by the way of intellectual 
agreement, but only through union in the 
spirit of Christ’s life. In conclusion, he 
quoted the basis of Christian union 
adopted a few years ago by the National 
Conference of the Unitarian Churches of 
America :— 

These churches accept the religion of 
Jesus, holding, in accordance with his 
teaching, that practical religion is summed 
up in love to God and love to man. 

And we invite to our working fellowship 
any who, while differing from us in belief, 
are in general sympathy with our spirit and 
our practical aims. 

Thus, he hoped, if other churches would. 
adopt a similar platform, that they might 
all come into “ the unity of the spirit and 
the bond of peace.” 

The last speech was to have been by the 
Rev. W. Copeland Bowie on “The Re- 
hgious Outlookin England To-day.” This 
speech, Mr. Bowie said, he had made at 
the overflow meeting, but time was not 
left for it in the chief meeting, and after 
a few words from him of gratitude and 
confidence for the future, the doxology. 
was sung, and the benediction brought 
the meeting toa close. 


FRIDAY, MAY 31. 


Friday brought to us yet another fresh 
and pleasant morning; in fact, there was 
not a day without sunshine in the whole 
week ; and if the throng was not so great 
on Friday as on the previous day, that was 
due to the fact that some of our visitors 
had been compelled. by other duties to 
return home, rather than to any abate- 
ment of interest in the proceedings of the 
Council. 

The Devotional Service was conducted 
by the Rev. L. P. Jacks, who spoke of the 
true inwardness of the Liberal movement 
in religion, in an address the substance of 
which we hope before long to be able to 
Six papers were 
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read at the morning session, the first of 
which, by the Rev. R. A. ‘Armstrong, on 
“Religious Thought in England at the 
Close of the Nineteenth Century,” we in- 
tend to publish next week or in the 
following week as space permits. He was 
followed by Professor Eerdmans, of 
Leiden, on “Liberal Religious Thought 
within the Dutch Reformed Church,” and 
Professor Montet, of Geneva, who read 
his paper in French,, on “ Switzerland 
Three Centuries after Calvin.” Then 
followed the disappointment, for which 
we had been prepared, andthe President’s 
announcement that Mrs. Humphry Ward 
had been prevented by illness not only 
from being present, but from writing her 
promised paper on “The Preservation of 
the Christian Ideal amid Changing Forms 
of Thought.” In part of the time allotted 
to Mrs. Ward in the programme Professor 
Bonet-Maury was good enough to read 
the brief paper, which we publish this 
week as an interesting sequel to Professor 
Réville’s address at the Westminster 
Town Hall, and then the President read a 
good part of the paper on “The Social 
Activities of the Age and their Religious 
Significance,” contributed by Professor 
Pfleiderer, of Berlin, who, as we have 
already stated, to his and our great regret 
was prevented by pressing University 
duties and other claims from attending 
the meetings of the Council. The last 
paper of the morning was by the Rey. 
P. H. Wicksteed on ‘‘ Wordsworth’s Ideals 
and the Nineteenth Century,” which was a 
_most impressive address, setting Words- 
worth before us as the true prophet of his 
century and of this new time. 

After luncheon the Rev. J. Harwood 
read part of the paper on “The Liberal 
Movement in Religion in Italy,” by the 
Rev. Tony André, of Florence, who was 
present, but because of his imperfect 
command of English modestly shrank 
from reading it himself. The other 
papers of the afternoon were as follows :— 
“Our People and the Revelation of her 
Soul in Folk-lore and Poetry,” by the 
Rev. N. Jozan, of Budapest ; ‘‘ The Free 
Religious Communities of Germany,” by 
Dr. Schieler, of K6nigsberg; ‘“ Present- 
day Religious Problems in Hungary,” by 
Professor George Boros, of Kolozsyar 
(read, in his regretted absence, by the Rev. 
C. J. Street) ; and “Church and State in 
America,” by the Rev. C. W. Wendté. 
In addition to these there were other 
papers, which there was no time to read, 
but which will all be published in due 
course. The Council adjourned shortly 
before four o’clock, the President having 
occupied the chair throughout the two 
days’ meetings. 


The Receptions. 


On Friday. afternoon from 4 to 6 the 
Right Hon. the Lord Mayor of Lendon 
gaye a reception at the Mansion House, 
which was attended by the Foreign Dele- 
gates and a large number (about 600) of 
those attending the National and Inter- 
national meetings. In the course of the 
afternoon the Lord Mayor spoke a few 
words of very cordial welcome to his 
guests, after which the Rev. J. E. Car- 
penter, as President of the International 
Council, acknowledged - the hospitality 
which had been extended to them. There: 
were, he said, gathered in friendly council, 
im the. body of which he was President, 
representatives of fifteen’ nationalities and 
of eighteen different religious communions, 


and during the last two days in their 
sessions there had been not one word of 
discord or of strife. ~ They were happy to 
think that the greatest interest of the 
British Empire, whose centre was in that 
city, was peace. Such peace they had 
enjoyed in their religious assembly, and 
had realised in international and fraternal 
intercourse. Such peace they trusted 
would ere long be the happy lot of all the 
nations of the earth. He offered the 
warmest thanks for the gracious hospi- 
tality offered to them that day. 

Dr. Crothers, on behalf of those who 
came from other lands, added a few words 
of acknowledgment, and the Lord Mayor 
responding expressed his great interest in 
the particulars as to the International 
Council which he had just heard, and 
especially in their taking for watchword 
the name of Peace. He also shared in 
their aspiration after ‘ goodwill and peace 
to all.” 

On Friday evening the social pleasures 
of the week were delightfully crowned by 
a reception given at the Grafton Galleries 
by Sir John and Lady Brunner on their 
own behalf and that of Sir Edwin and 
Lady Durning-Lawrence. The reception 
was very largely attended and greatly 
enjoyed, the beautiful rooms giving ample 
space, and the hospitality being un- 
bounded. 


SATURDAY, JUNE 14. 


INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL BUSINESS 
MEETING. 

Saturday is among Christian folk 
usually reckoned the end of a week, but 
this special week of our New Century 
festival began on a Saturday, and we must 
add to it at least another Sunday and 
Monday. Yet this day brought many 
regretful partings, for those to whom the 
grace of the railway companies set this 
limit, and whose duties called them home. 
But first came one more meeting at Essex 


Hall, the business meeting of the Inter-. 


national Council, at which the Council 
Room was uncomfortably crowded, but for 
the sake of which a patient loyalty bore 
even that close and fervid heat. 

At this meeting the chaar was taken by 
the President, the Rev. J. HE. Carpenter, 
at ten o*clock, and the Rev. C. W. Wendté, 
as Secretary, first read some letters of 
greeting to the Council, which had been 
received, and made a statement as to the 
widespread interest in its aims, shown by 
correspondents in many lands. 

In addition to the greetings personally 
delivered by delegates from the various 
countries represented, letters had been 
received from Bishop Ferencz, on behalf of 
the Unitarian Chuiches of Hungary, from 
the German Protestantenverein, the Dutch 
Protestantenbond, and a number of indi- 
vidual Liberal leaders, who were unable to 
be present. 


After the meeting the President received . 


a letter from the President of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association, with ‘personal 
good wishes, and enclosing the following 
resolution unanimously passed at their 
annual meeting held on May 21 :— 
Resolved that the affectionate greetings 
of the Association be sent to the Inter- 
national Council about to convene in 
London, with the hope that the delibera- 
tions of the Council will.promote sympathy 
and union among liberal thinkers and 
workers of diverse inheritance, experience, 
religious fellowship, and national allegi- 
ance.—SAMUEL A, ELIOT, President. 


Then followed a resolution, proposed 


Pans ee 


by the President and seconded by the 
Rev. R. A. Armstrong, offering warmest 
thanks to the representatives from 
foreign countries, who in many cases, at 
great personal inconvenience and sacrifice 
of time, had come to attend the meetings 
of the Council, and had so greatly 
strengthened it by their inspiration and 
support. Both speakers dwelt upon the 
unique experience of the week, for the 
members of our churches in this country 
in realising how they had part in a great 
world-wide movement, and on _ the 
remarkable unity of spirit which had 
been manifested. 

The resolution was acknowledged by 
Professor Bonet-Maury, who, on behalf 
of the Foreign Delegates, very warmly 
reciprocated the expressions of thankful- 
ness, and said that at Chicago, at the Con- 
eress of Religions in 18938, the dream had 
come to him that such a Pentecostal vision 
might be renewed, and iv those meetings 
he felt that it had been renewed. Tothem, 
as French Huguenots, a minority in 
France, it was, he said, a great encourage- 
ment to be able to feel their unity with so 
compact and strong a body as the Unit- 
arians of England. He added an 
expression of their special indebtedness 
to the President and Mr. Harwood, as 
representing the Hospitality Committee, 
who had done so much to ensure the 
happiness of their visit. 

Signor Bracciforti also added a few 
fervent words expressing his faith in the 
future of Italy, and his gratitude for the 
kind and generous hospitality they had 
received. 

A further resolution, moved by the 
President and seconded by the Rev. P. H. 
Hugenholtz, expressed the gratitude of 
the Council for the largé attendance of 
representatives of societies and churches 
throughout the country, who had con- 
tributed so greatly to the success of the 
meetings. This was acknowledged by 
Mr. J. H, Brooks, of Wilmslow, who 
expressed his complete concurrence with 
what had been said as to the great help- 
fulness of the meetings, which it had 
been a great privilege to attend. 

The Rev. W. Copeland Bowie then. 
moved a resolution of the warmest 
acknowledgment and gratitude to all who 
had helped so earnestly and enthusiastic- 
ally to prepare for those meetings and carry 
them through. He could not’ pretend 
that he had not worked himself, but often 
praise was concentrated on the wrong 
person and others were neglected. For 
many*weeks past diligent hands and heads | 
had been at work, preparing for all that 
they had now enjoyed. It was impossible 
to enumerate all who had rendered signal 
service, but he wished to bear grateful 
testimony to the unstinted devotion with 
which his two assistants had worked, 
rendering cheerful service far beyond 
what could have been expected of them. 
Seldom had meetings gone so well, and it 
was because all the workers, with self- 
forgetfulness, had aimed only at the best 
results and happiness for all. The best 
thanks to them, he was sure, would be 
the feeling that they had contributed some- 
thing towards a movement, which would 


not only leave very pleasant memories, 


but was full of the truest and deepest 
inspiration for life and work. 

The resolution was very cordially 
seconded by Professor Montet, of Geneva, 
and acknowledged by the Rey. J. Har- 
wood, on behalf the Hospi Com 
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_ overcome, the Revs. J. EH. Carpenter, 


=ing in St. James’s Hall had continued 


-. International periodical in 
- Theological science and the principles of 


‘audiences he had been struck by the 


_ of the spirit which we are-assured found 
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mittee and the other workers. The-week 
had been memorable, he said, not only for 
the addresses which had been given, but 
for the listening. The earnest spirit which 
had been manifested by the great gather- 


earrying to churches throughout the 
country a new inspiration of quickened 
faith and the great gladness which this 
Whitsuntide has brought to our people ; 
but such a record is not to be put 
into words; it will grow silently from 
week to week in the unfolding of a richer 
ministry and an increasing measure of 
more faithful and more beneficent work. 

Of our guests, it was pleasant to know 
that the voices of three of our American 
brethren were heard in London pulpits, 
Mr. Wendté preaching at Highgate, Mr. 
Wilson at Hampstead, and Dr. Crothers 
in the morning at Little Portland-street, 
and in the evening at Wandsworth. 
This chronicler, if it had been possible, 
would have been in three places at once; 
something of what he did here, to his 
great happiness and profit, may perhaps 
before long be offered to readers of Tu 
INQUIRER. 


throughout the week, and looking at the 


expression of happiness on the sea of 
faces, which was most unusual in such 
gatherings! They had thankfully felt 
during the week that they still had trusted 
leaders, and could look forward with hope, 
feeling that their great work would be 
carried forward to success. 


As to the Future. 


Discussion as to the future led to the 
appointment of the following Executive 
Committee :— 


The Revs. J. Hstlin Carpenter, M.A., and 
'W. Copeland, Bowie, England. 3 

The Revs. Samuel A. Eliot, D.D., and 
Charles W. Wendté, America. 

Professor Jean Réville, Paris. 

Professor H, Montet, D.D., Geneva. 

Professor George Boros, D.D., Hungary. 

' Professor B. D. Eerdmans, D.D., Leiden. 
To this Committee, to which Mr. Wendté 
would act as secretary, was entrusted the 
duty of arranging for the next meeting of 
the Council, and of appointing a presi- 
dent, who should belong to the country 
where the meeting was held. It was 
agreed that the next meeting should be 
held in September, 1903, and Holland and 
Switzerland were mentioned as the two 
most likely countries where the meeting 
might be held. 

It was stated that on the previous 
evening Mr. Charles Jones had spoken to 
the President as to the publication in a 
volume of the Papers contributed to the 
present meeting of the Council, and as 
the difficulty of the expenses was thus 


MONDAY, JUNE 3. 

The last day, which can be included in 
our week, on which the welcome hospi- 
tality of Manchester College was offered 
to our Foreign guests, must now be 
chronicled. The French Professors had 
already gone down to Oxford for the 
Sunday; Professor Montet had unfortun- 
ately been obliged to leave for the Conti- 
nent, to attend the tercentenary celebra- 
tions at Montauban, on behalf of the 
University of Geneva; but most of the 
other guests, accompanied by Messrs. 
Harwood, Bowie, Tarrant, and another, 
travelled to Oxford on Monday morning 
in a special carriage, and thus, under the 
pleasantest conditions, could enjoy the 
country of the Thames Valley, which they 
saw in its early summer glory, while the 
first approach to the University city was 
only less beautiful than the last glimpse 
which the returning visitors had of it in 
the lovely evening light. The party was 
met at Oxford by the President of the 
International Council, and visits were paid 
before lunch to Christ Church and Merton, 
and afterwards to Magdalen, Balliol, and 
other colleges. Later in the afternoon a 
reception was held in the library of Man- 
chester College by the Principal and 
lecturers, when among the guests who 
came to meet our guests were the Master of 
Balliol, the Principal of Jesus, Canon 
Cheyne, Canon Driver, Professors Tylor, 
Dicey, Harle, and Percy Gardner, the 
Revs. A. J. Carlyle, Buchanan Gray, 
Vernon Bartlett, and Thatcher, Messrs. 
F. C. Conybeare, and P. E. Matheson. 
There could have been no pleasanter con- 
clusion of a most delightful week. 

For now we must acknowledge that the 
week is ended, and we have bidden farewell 
to our guests, who have become our friends. 
To France, to Holland, to Germany, to 
Switzerland, to Italy they have returned, 
or are on their way. Hungary and Den- 
mark will also soon receive their own 
again. Mr. Wendteé has crossed over to 
the Continent on international business, 
and we trust also for some rest and 
refreshment after his hard work; Dr. 
Crothers, it will be remembered, is to 
preach at Oxford in Manchester College 
Chapel on Sunday morning, and then he 
too is bound for the Continent, for Italy 
and Switzerland, until on August 10, he 
sails by a Leyland boat from Liverpool 
for Boston. Mr. Wendté will sail from 


W. ©. Bowie and J. Harwood were 
appointed a special publication Com- 
mittee. 

The subject of an International Review, 
which it was hoped might be established 
through the help of the Hibbert Trustees, 
was also mentioned, regretful reference 
being made to the cessation of the New 
World, and the following resolution, 
moved by the President and seconded by 
Professor Réville, was unanimously 
adopted :— : 

That this meeting learns with satisfaction 
that it is contemplated to establish an 
aid of free 


the Liberal Churches, and believes that 
such an organ may be of great service in 
the cause of truth, of liberty, and of re- 
ligion. a 

The Secretary having made an appeal 
to members to bear the interests of the 
Couneil in mind, in the interval between 
their meetings, and to use every means, 
and particularly the press, to advance the 
cause, Professor Réville moved a vote of 
thanks to the President, which was 
seconded by Professor Eerdmans, sup- 
ported by Miss Westenholz, and carried 
with acclamation. Mr. Carpenter’s re- 
sponse brought the meeting and the 
pubhe proceedings of the first gathering 
of the International Council to a close. 


‘SUNDAY, JUNE 2. 
We would gladly chronicle something 
on hig way home. 


| Ah, well! the week is ended, and most 
happily. It has given us new friends, and, 


expression in many services on 
Sunday of our great week, 
ahs PB - 
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Bremen, and will not return to England. 


many treasures of the deeper life. We 
have still much to look forward. to in the 
rich store of papers which it has left with 
us, while of its delightful memories and 
of the good fruits that it must bear we do 
not fear that there will be any end. 


IMPRESSIONS OF WHIT-WEEK. 
Ate 


Wir respect to the series of New 
Century Meetings recently held, my im- 
pression is that—whether considered in 
regard to the numbers attending, the 
interest manifested, or the spirit every- 
where pervading—they may be accurately 
described as‘the most remarkable ever 
known in this country in connection with 
our Unitarian form of thought and life. 

There appeared to be a general rejoicing 
at the return to the dear old Sunday- 
school Breakfast, and the speeches made, 
as well as the papers read, were of a very 
high order indeed. The meeting of the 
Postal Mission was of a quieter kind, but 
substantial evidence was given of good 
work being done in a variety of ways, not 
the least of which, I think, may be said 
to be what it has done and is doing in 
the restoration of decaying causes up and 
down the country. 

The Communion service was a fitting 
preparation for the great service in St. 
James’s Hall; although it was feared by 
many that it would be too much of a 
rush from one meeting to the other, the 
time allowed being so very limited. 

The vast congregation that assembled in 
St. James’s Hall—the poetic and spiritual 
eloquence of the preacher, the grand 
chorus of praise—made usall feel that it 
was good to be there, and an uplifting in- 
fluence to experience the power of our 
faith when given a rich and full expression. 

The annual meeting of the British and 
Foreign Unitarian Association was of an 
unusually interesting and __ practical 
character, occupying as that body did the 
chief position in the organisation of the 
present New Century Meetings, with all 
their multifarions activities. The speakers 
were of a representative order, and kept 
well within reasonable limits in their 
remarks. 

The great work of the Secretary, done in 
such an admirable way, was enthusiasti- 
cally honoured as it well deserved to be on 
such an occasion. 

Of the International Meetings I can 
only say that they seemed a natural con- 
tinuance of the other gatherings, and of 
avery delightful coming together of Unit- 
arians and Liberal Religious Thinkers and 
Workers from all parts of the world. 

The speakers for the most part were 
wise in their use of time, and the papers 
read were well up-to-date in their matter 
and spirit. 

Perhaps I may say that there appeared. 
to be something wanting in order to com- 
plete the provision made for all sorts and 
conditions of men, and that was a great 
eathering of our young people, of the 
“rally” kind found to be so attractive 
and successful amongst the Christian 
Endeavour Societies, and other similar 
institutions in England and America. 

But one thing was plainly to be seen in 
the midst of it all—and that was the 
seriousness of tone—the spirit of deter. 


| mination to do all that could be done to 


bring us more into touch with our life and 
work, 
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What our churches need in order to 
make greater progress everywhere is a 
deepening of the religious life, with a 
more earnest expression of it—and greater 
enthusiasm in religious worship and _reli- 
gious work, “the one thing needful” to 
make our faith a power for good. 

The Christian World says :— 

The sight of the crowded rooms suggests 
the query whether if Unitarians are so 
numerous, they might not do more than 
they seem to do in this busy world. 

Much, very much, remains to be done, 
if we are to take our proper place in the 
front rank of the life and effort of to-day. 
And I do hope and believe that these 
meetings—which have been, in one way or 
another, an outward and visible sign of 
happy days and helpful deeds, of earnest 
talk and quiet thought—will bring about 
such a result that every one who loves his 
place of worship, or cares for his religious 
principles, will do his utmost to help on 
the greatest possible success. 

Derby, June 3. Joun Birks. 


II. 


Certainty the Whitsuntide gathering 
of this year has been remarkable for large 
attendance and generous hospitality. We 
have not often been met with the news 
that ‘no more. tickets. can be issued,” 
“the hall is full,” “there is standing room 
only,” as on many occasions this Whit- 
week; and it is not merely the kindness 
of particularly gracious hostesses during 
the brief intervals between meetings which 
makes me record the impression of 
notable hospitality. 


It was the assembly of the International 
Council, however, which made this Whit- 
suntide memorable to me and many 
others. To come face to face with men 
who are leading. the way to religious 
freedom in many lands, from many vary- 
ing orthodoxies, to hear them speak, 
sometimes with great command of our 
own language, sometimes in slightly broken 
English, sometimes in a tongue more 
familiar to them than to-us, gave a reality 
of impression which would not be gathered 
from their writings; and being thus 
brought together, we realised how much 
there is in common, how among very 
varying forms of persecution or difficulty 
or encouragement, they have had an inward 
history bringing them towards the same 
religion of immediate, unconstrained com- 
munion with God. 

Without disparaging any, recognis- 
ing that all were useful and many 
excellent contributions to knowledge and 
fellowship, I choose out as reaching me 
with especial force the utterances at the 
International, Council of Tchertkoff, 
Tolstoy’s friend, and Mr. Wicksteed. The 
acclamation with which Tolstoy’s name 
was received aud, subsequently, the deep 
impression made by his exponent, are to 
be taken as evidence that Unitarians as 
well as other people are deeply touched by 
the Christian message of the greatest 
known living teacher. The appeal is not 
to self-interest; it does not make things 
easy at the outset; but it is effective, for 
it reaches the deep places of the soul, and 
is real and spiritual arfd practical. If we 
do not agree with everything Tolstoy says, 
he has got hold of us, and we must, as 
honest men, reckon with his influence and 
test its truth, or else as dishonest refuse 
the light. 


More clear insight into the significance 
of Wordsworth I have never met, than in 
Mr. Wicksteed’s address. There were 
sentences which went to the heart of the 
matter, and which to those who knew 
Wordsworth were keen and vivid with 
meaning. Could two men be more 
different in nature, training, and method 
than Tolstoy and Wordsworth? Yet we 
see here as elsewhere that all inspiration 
and sincerity are closely akin, and bring 
men to the unity which the effort to 
impose a common name or concurrence of 
expression retards, 

Among much that.is encouraging and 
helpful there is a certain want of faith 
among us which we share with most 
religious organisations. We are afraid to 
take counsel together on the most vital 
matters of immediate interest in our 
national affairs. A meeting privately 
called gave expression to the deep feeling 
of a large proportion of our people on the 
subject of the war ; but we did not, dare 
to hold conference together as part of our 
recognised proceedings. We differ; but 
sould we not consider together the appli- 
cation of the acknowledged Christian 
postulates to our national life and the 
condition of our people? It was perhaps 
prudent, or even necessary, to avoid such 
subjects, lest heat and partisanship should 
annul the usefulness of our assemblies. 
But if this be so, it is a serious subject for 
thought that it should be so. J never 
eared for scoring points in argument 
against an opponent even in a debating 
society, and have long outgrown the over- 
powering desire to see my side lording it 
over another; and surely a Christian 
assembly ought to have outgrown that 
view of debate. In the presence of grave 
evils, which surely every religious man or 
woman must deplore—I dare not sum- 
marise them: the agonies of South Africa 
and of England are too severe to ‘be lightly 
strung together—whether we judge them 
inevitable or avoidable, have we no word, 
dare we not even speak together of these 
things, lest we quarrel? About the 
saddest inference to be drawn from our 
own and other May meetings of this year 


is that until they are practically agreed, 


and therefore the usefulness of brotherly 
discussion is minimised, followers of Christ 
are afraid to confer on practical questions 
of national righteousness and duty or the 
condition of the people who lie under the 
wheel of progress. This is following 
Christ afar off. “The servant of the Lord 
must not strive”; but without personal 
animosiiy or party passion, he must seek 
the truth; and where, if not among those 
who acknowledge the obligations of the 
gospel of human and divine love, shall we 
find those who will take sweet counsel 
together to lift the fallen, to do justice to 
all, and to guide the feet of the nations 
and our own feet into the way of peace 
and love ? Prizsttry Prime. 


III. 


“T peLinve inthe Holy CatholicChurch.” 
In Dr. Crothers’ address our meetings 
reached their high-water mark, and at 
these words the crest of the topmost wave 
broke in light. 

I was impressed by the vastness of 
the gatherings, by their unanimity, by 
their cordiality which amounted to a 
positive affection. It was surely not my 
fault but that of the ‘ common conscious- 
ness” that I rushed up to a lady foreign 


delegate and without any introduction 
enthusiastically shook hands with her—and 
she did not seem in the least embarrassed ! 

For the first time in my life I was 
impressed by the cohesiveness of our 
people. It seemed to me that my former 
notion that we were an agglomeration of 
irreconcileable units was false and I felt 
that One Purpose, One Life, and One 
Spirit breathed through us all fusing 
our mass into a veritable Catholic Unity. 
I noticed, too, the silence of the small 
man. The cranky rebel, who imagines 
that the only way to vindicate “the right 
and duty of individual judgment” is to 
talk nonsense on every occasion and raise 
a dust, because as a little child—he was 
seen and not heard. Once, 
gentleman in the audience made heroic 
efforts to tell us he had visited the 
colonies—but let that pass ! 

For this splendid discipline we have to 
thank the organisers who had laid the 
rails with astonishing skill and fore- 
sight. T also noticed a new and 
significant element—the unconscious recog- 
nition of a true authority. |A strong man 
in the chair and strong men supporting 
him gave us something solid to lean upon. 
We trusted in them as in a true 
“authority ”—the authority of science, of 
scholarship, of an incorruptible integrity 
of character. 

It fortifies my soul to know 

That though I perish, Truth is so, 

That hdwsoe’er I stray and range, 

Whate’er I do, Thou dost not change. 

I steadier step when I recall 

That if I slip Thou dost not fall. 

No one fussed or fretted. The humble 
said in his heart ‘I will keep silence and 
work, for the far destinies of our move- 
ment are safe in the hands of these men. 
These are my generals, let them command, 
I will obey.”” That was anew impression. 
It amounted to a conviction that Uni- 
tarians had finished sowing their wild 
oats and were  steadying down to 
legitimate agriculture. We felt proud 
—and in this pride was a true meekness 
of humility—that we belonged to some- 
thing larger than distinctive Unitarianism, 
proud, too, of our possession of great 
men to whose untiring vigilance we could 
trust the present and future of the Liberal 
Faith all the world over. 

It is difficult to speak of individual 
papers when all were good and many 
excellent, but I think that the two 
addresses which stand out most conspicu- 
ously in my memory are those of Dr. 
Crothers and Mr. Graham Wallas. 
During Mr. Vladimir Tchertkoff’s address 
one felt strangely fascinated by the 
dramatic contrast between the personality 
and the utterance. To see and hear this 
man, once a soldier and an Imperial 
Guardsman, in stature a giant, with a 
leonine head poised on massive shoulders, , 
a warrior every inch of him, born to 
govern and command, the mere glance of 
whose eye might pierce and slay, mildly 
pleading for the Sermon on the Mount, a 
Tolstoy and not a Nietzsche, was some- 
thing never to be forgotten. P 

It is not possible to sum up the multi- 
tudinous complexity of one’s impressions, 
but the greatest and strongest conviction 
that I carried away with me can be 
expressed only in that starry sentence 
with which I began, “I believe in the 
Holy Catholic Church.” With Channing 
I had long ago agreed, but I now realised 
with a new solemnity that “there is a 


indeed; a - 
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grander church than all particular ones, 
however extensive—the Church Catholic 
or Universal, spread over all lands and one 
with the Churchin heaven. ... Noman 
can be excommunicated from it but by 
himself, by the death of goodness in his 
own breast.” ; 

Our Cause is destined to a great Future. 
It is even now numerically stronger than 
we know: it is still stronger in the men 
and women who have the honour to work 


. for it: it is strongest of all in its purpose, 


and in its prophecy for the days to come. 
For my part, I felt that the New 
Reformation long prayed for, long delayed, 
had at last broken upon the world in the 
might of a New Pentecost with powerful 
champions and apostles speeding through 
all parts of the world—a Reformation 
sincere even to sternness in the integrity 
of its ideals, and conscious that the 
Breath of the Eternal Righteousness 
inspires it in all its work. I knew that 
ours is a great Church, the greatest and 
most glorious of all, a true Catholicism 
which can seize and possess the imagina- 
tion, impel and drive the will and even 


' force the whole man upon his knees before 


pe ei 


God in prayer that He may speed and 
prosper and bless it with what under His 
Providence must be a victorious and all- 
conquering career. 
J. M. Luoyp Tomas. 
Nottingham. 


MINISTER’S SUPERANNUATION 
FUND. 


On Tuesday, May 28, 1901, a well- 
attended meeting was held at Hssex Hall, 
to consider this subject. The meeting 
nad been convened by the Committee 
appointed at the National Conference at 
Leicester, 1900, to carry out the scheme 
adopted on that occasion. 

The Rev. J. Hstnin CarPenter, Presi- 
dent of the Conference, occupied the 
chair, and called on Mr. J. Cogan Conway, 
Secretary of the Committee, to read his 
report embodying a letter recently received 
from Mr. F. G. P. Neison, the eminent 
actuarial authority. . 

Mr. Conway’s report explained that the 


Committee had submitted to Mr. Neison 
a suggestion that the scheme of assisted 


insurances in the Equitable Life insurance 
office (the plan recommended at Leicester) 
should be set aside, and that the Fund 


itself should do its own insurance, re- 


ceiving the premiums and paying the 
amounts as they fell due, thus taking all 


the risks involved. Mr. Neison, in reply, 


had very decidedly deprecated the new 
suggestion as exposed to considerable 
danger from the small number of insurers, 
even if it could be adopted at all under 
the present laws dealing with the subject. 
On the other hand, he reported that the 
terms of insurance suggested by the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society, which 
were brought before the Conference at 
Leicester, were extremely advantageous ; 


while the high character of that office 


gave the utmost security to insurers. His 
letter ends :—“ In conclusion, after careful 
consideration of the whole matter, I am 
firmly of opinion that it would be wiser for 
your Committee to adhere to the principle 
of contracting with a Life Office as set 


out in their report, than to attempt found- 


ing an independent organisation for 
dealing with the risk.” 


Professor CarpentER said the reportjust: 
read implied a history, the details of which 


were perhaps not fresh in the minds of all 
present, and he would endeavour briefly 
to explain the present position. The sub- 
ject was first brought before the Conference 
at Sheffield in 1897, where Mr. Conway 
read a paper on the subject. A Committee 
was then appointed to consider the matter, 
and especially to inquire whether there 
was a need of a new Fund, in view of the 
existence of the Widows’ Fund and the 
Ministers’ Benevolent Society. As regards 
the former, it was limited to ministers 
connected with the Provincial Assembly of 
Lancashire and Cheshire, and it was not 
able at present to enroll nearly all of 
them within its benefit. The Ministers’ 
Benevolent Society, on the other hand, 
had a much wider scope, and its adminis- 
tration at Birmingham was very ably con- 
ducted and commanded entire confidence. 
The Committee had consulted with the 
directors, and were met with perfect 
courtesy and goodwill; but the Society 
was found to be established upon lines 
which excluded that principle of insur- 
ance, conferring a right upon insurers, 
which was thought to be necessary. 
Under these circumstances the Committee 
reported at Leicester in favour of the 
raising of a new Superannuation Fund. 
The general plan upon which this fund 
was to be administered was this: from 
the resources derived from investments 
and annual subscriptions half the premium 
required to secure an annuity of £52 at 
the age of sixty-five would be paid, with 
this proviso, that not more than £10 
annually would be contributed by the Fund 
toward the premium of any one insurer. 
That scheme, with several varieties as to 
additional benefits, had been approved by 
the Conference, and entrusted to a special 
Committee separate from the General 
Committee of the Conference. The first 
step of this body was to reopen negotia- 
tions with the Ministers’ Benevolent 
Society with a view of avoiding any un- 
necessary multiplying of agencies engaged 
in similar work, It was of course obvious 
that the new proposals could in no way 
infringe upon the trusts under which the 
existing funds of the Society were so faith- 
fully administered by the Directors. But 
suppose the Conference could raise the 
needed amount, would it be possible for 
the managers of the Benevolent Society to 
take on the insurance scheme as an in- 
dependent and separate branch of their 
good work? For this there was at hand 
an encouraging analogy. Fifteen years 
ago afund was created within the Church 
of England on lines similar, to those of the 
Ministers’ Benevolent Society—ie., for 
making grants to disabled clergy. But by 
degrees, the desirability of an insurance 
scheme was seen, and in 1892 this was 
added, by the incorporation of the Clergy 
Pensions Institute. This Society now has 
its representatives in every diocese 
through the country, and has already 
raised a very large capital. It has two 
branches, one of ordinary insurance and 
one of benevolent aid. Under its provi- 
sions a clergyman may insure for a pension 
of fifteen guineas annually, or any multi- 
ple of that sum. In the meanwhile, the 
benevolent wing continues to give charit- 
able help to ministers requiring it. 
After friendly correspondence on differ- 
ent forms of co-operation in this matter, 
a deputation from the Conference Com- 
mittee met the directors of the Ministers’ 
Benevolent Society in Birmingham last 
December and laid this proposal before 


them ; but after a long and most friendly 
discussion the directors came to the con- 
clusion that they could not adopt the plan, 
the:r own work being so distinctly estab- 
lished on lines of free benevolence, and an 
insurance scheme not being in the scope of 
their constitution. The Committee were 
therefore thrown back on the necessity of 
creating a fresh administrative body ; but 
here also, as the audience had learned, an 
alternative had been presented. The Rev. 
J.C. Street had urged with great ability 
that the new fund should do its own in- 
surance; and the Committee had sub- 
mitted his scheme to‘Mr. Neison with the 
result which they had already heard. Mr. 
Carpenter then read a letter from Mr. J. 
R. Beard in support of the Committee’s 
plan, in which he said: “ As one who has 
some practical knowledge of the principles 
of assurance, I can agree with almost 
every line of Mr. Neison’s report, and 
especially in his view that we could not 
expect a sufficient number of assurers to 
afford an assurable average, and that the 
expenses on so small a number of risks 
would be altogether disproportionate.” 
Although the idea was in many ways very 
attractive, the Committee had felt it wisest 
to abandon it. The position therefore 
was this:—The Conference had emphati- 
cally affirmed the necessity for the pro- 
vision of superannuation pensions for aged 
ministers ; the wisest guidance had been 
sought in order to avoid multiplying 
boards and societies ; and there was only 
one clear duty left, and that was to appeal 
to the congregations of the Conference to 
give effect to the Conference’s decision. 
He would remind them that the Indepen- 
dents had now a Pastors’ Retiring Fund 
of £135,000. The Clergy Pensions Insti- 
tute had already accumulated capital 
which produced an income of £40,000. 
Were we to lag behind? ‘The exist- 
ing funds could not supply the need. 
The scheme upon which the Superannu- 
ation Fund would be based, would 
eveate a claim and confer a right, and by 
so doing would greatly strengthen the 
security of the ministry as to their future. 
It had been thought in some directions 
that there would not be a sufficiently large 
number of ministerstorendersuch ascheme 
necessary; but Mr. David Martineau, 
to whom the Committee were deeply 
indebted for his untiring interest and his 
business skill, had estimated that probably 
about fifty-seven ministers might join at 
once; and when the replies to circulars of 
inquiry came in, affirmative answers were 
actually received from fifty-six. As time 
went on, every year would bring more 
young men into the ministry, and the 
number would no doubt increase. In 
conclusion, Professor Carpenter said, the 
need is a very real and urgent one. As a 
minister himself, whose life had been freed 
from that burden which pressed so heavily 
on others, the burden of anxiety for their 
own future and that of those whom they 
loved best, he earnestly commended this 
cause to the churches. He had seen 
enough of the strain thus imposed, a strain 
which inevitably marred the efficiency of a 
man’s work. Often the necessity of 
getting a living led men to remain in the 
active ministry when it would be much 
better for themselves and their congrega- 
tions that they should retire. This 
principle was recognised in all Government 
service, and it was daily winning more and - 
more acceptance. ~The Committee asked 
for a capital sum of £20,000, with ‘an: 
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additional income from subscriptions of 
£300 a year; and if those who could not 
contribute large sums would contribute 
their guineas he was confident the whole 
could be raised. Let it not be said that 
the sum was too great. It was nineteen 
year's since Conference had asked for similar 
help, and then a Sustentation Fund of 
£20,000, with an annual subscription list 
besides, was given in response. Theerection 
of Manchester College at Oxford had shown 
the same generous spirit; and at Man- 
chester and London large sums had been 
raised recently for local church extension. 
But these last were local efforts; could 
not the whole country raise what was now 
being asked for, and could they not secure 
sufficient resources to enable them to 
begin operations in January, 1903? The 
Fund was not only one that was worthy 
of the support of the churches ; he would 
almost say it was due to the ministers. 
At the outset of the new century, he 
believed, there was no enterprise likely to 
be more invigorating, encouraging, and 
helpful to ministers, and, through them, 
more beneficial to the life of the congre- 
gations than the creation of a Ministers’ 
Superannuation Fund. (Applause). 

Mr. Davip Martinreav gave some par- 
ticulars of the inquiries on which the 
estimate of the sums needed was obtained, 
and of the types of insurance (with or 
without added bonuses, &c.) which would 
be available. He said the successful rais- 
ing of the funds of the Clergy Pension 
Institute had been‘accomplished by diligent 
canvas, not only of Churchmen, but many 
others. They must go round and whip 
up their friends, and face the task like 
men. What Manchester and London had 
done locally the whole country could 
more than equal. The eloquent appeal 
of Professor Carpenter would be felt every- 
where, and he trusted it would stimulate 
a ready response. 

Sir Jonn T. Brunner (President B. 
and F,U.A.), after asking some questions 
on the scheme, moved the following reso- 
lution :— 


That this meeting, believing that the 
establishment of a Ministers’ Superannua- 
tion Fund is a matter of vital importance 
for the welfare both of ministers and con- 
gregations, earnestly commends to the 
churches constituting the National Con- 
ference the scheme now presented by the 
Committee on the basis adopted at Leicester 
in April, 1900. 


No words of his were required to com- 
mend such a scheme. Those who had 
read the report and Mr. Conway’s con- 
ference paper on the subject must be fully 
convinced that for the benefit alike of the 
congregations, the ministers, and the 
faith we hold in common, this scheme is of 
vital importance. 

The Rev. 8. A. SrmrmntHat (President 
of the Widows’ Fund), in seconding the 
motion, drew special attention to the im- 
possibility of ministers, for the most part, 
making any provision for their later years ; 
while (he added, amid laughter) it was a 
fact that our ministers exceed the average 
ministry in length of years. There was a 
movement to raise the standard of efficiency 
in the ministers; it was surely incumbent 
on them to give them the measure of 
security and freedom from anxiety which 


this Fund would impart to those who- 


insured under its provisions and by its 
help. 
Mr. W. Lone (President of the Susten- 


claim an annuity which would be secured 
by insurance under the new scheme, and 
that was exactly what the ministers should 
have. He willingly accepted the result of 
the Committee’s labours, especially as 
corroborated by a gentleman of such great 
financial experience as Sir John Brunner, 
and he should be very glad to assist in 
his own district in raising contributions to 
the Fund. : 

Mr. W. Cotrox (President of Man- 
chester College, Oxford) said they should 
acknowledge the debt. of gratitude due to 
Mr. Conway for his persistent advocacy of 
this idea of superannuation. He would 
only wish to point out that care must be 
taken not to pledge assistance to a greater 
number of ministers than the funds 
would allow. He heartily supported the 
motion. 

Mr. Grosvenor Tatsor (President of 
the Yorkshire Union) said the object was 
in one way a selfish one for the congrega- 
tions, for the better the minister’s work— 
and it would be better if they were 
relieved of so large a measure of anxiety 
—the better would be the condition of the 
churches. He sincerely commended the 
project. 

A brief conversation followed on the 
details of the scheme, and the Rev. J. C. 
Srrenur took the opportunity to say that, 
although it was his suggestion that the 
Fund should be its own insurance office, he 
fully acknowledged Mr. Neison’s authority 
on the subject, and would for his part! 
loyally support the scheme now before 
them. 

Mr. W. Buaxe OpaeErs, K.C., as the son 
of a minister who never during the first 
forty years of his ministry had received a 
stipend approaching to £200 a year, 
heartily commended the Fund. It was in 
the nature of “deferred pay” to help 
these insurances. It was not eleemosynary, 
nor purely “ benevolent.” He looked upon 
the scheme with unqualified approval. 

The resolution was then carried unani- 
mously, and the meeting separated. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE GUILDS 
UNION. 


INAUGURAL MEETING. 


A mrrtTine to decide on the constitu- 
tion to be adopted for the National Con- 
ference Guilds Union was held at Little 
Portland-street Chapel, in the afternoon 
of Thursday, May 30, the Rev. Joseph 
Wood, of the Old Meeting, Birmingham, 
in the chair. 

The Rev. Jonny Exuis (Sheffield) ex- 
plained that the meeting was the outcome 
of suggestions made at the Leicester Con- 
ference. It was then thought desirable 
to bring about, if possible, the federation 
of existing societies as a basis of a National 
Union of young people’s religious organi- 
sations. A sub-committee was formed, 
which drew up a draft constitution, which 
it was proposed to ask that meeting to 
sanction. Letters were sent to all the 
existing Guilds or Unions, asking if they 
would be willing to join the proposed 
National Conference Guilds Union, and 
about thirty had responded. The objects 
of the Union should be— 


(1) To promote the formation of Guilds 
in connection with the churches on the roll of 
the National Conference, which shall aim 
at uniting the young people together with 
the various workers of our congregations 
and schools into a League of Fellowship to. 


tation Fund) said he felt it was a right to4 (a) foster the religious life, and (b) inspire 
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personal service. (2). To promote the effi- 
ciency of Guilds as factors in religious work 
and worship by means of a common manual, 
literature, meetings, conferences, and any 
other methods which from time to time 
may be adopted. 


Mr, Ellis said that the aims and objects 
of existing societies bearing various names 
were about the same, and on behalf of the 
Committee expressed the opinion that it 
would be good to form a Union of such 
societies holding close connection with 
the National Conference, and that the 
Union when formed should pursue an 
earnest advocacy of the Guild idea. As 
the movement spread he looked forward 
to the formation. of local or district Unions, 
so that all young people over about fifteen 
might come under the influence of the 
Guild movement. 

The Rev. Joserpx Woop, in moving the 
first resolution, said that the Guild move- 
ment in our churches had justified itself 
by its usefulness and remarkable success, 
and it had come to stay. Guilds had 
sprung up, not as the result of concerted 


action on the part of the central organisa-_ 


tion, but because the thing was in the air. 
It was thought the leakage between the 
school and the church would be to a great 
extent stopped by this means. Endless 
discussions and meetings had taken place 
in all churches to discover how to remedy 
this state of affairs. It was significant 
that about. twenty years ago, when the 
Guild was first started in the Congrega- 
tional churches in this country, a similar 
movement was begun in America by the 
Congregationalists, who formed the Chris- 
tian Endeavour Society, which had pros- 
pered more than any English movement, 
and had given rise to a large number of 
societies known as the “ Hand in Hand” 


‘Societies, ‘‘ King’s Daughters,” “ King’s 


Sons,” &c., all having the same objects. 
The success of this movement was due to 
the distinctly religious basis and the scope 
it gave for the energies of the young 
people. The Guilds have always contem- 
plated bringing the young folks themselves 
to share in the management and conduct 
of the meetings, to make them feel that it 
was their society, and they were responsible 
for its welfare and success. They all con- 
templated two things—the continuation of 
the religious education of the young and 
the training of the young in social work, 
labours of love, and brotherliness. It was 
said at first they were creating a church 
within the church, and making the young 
sactamentarians, 1f they had Communion 
services for them; but these objections 
had melted away before the experience of 
the good accomplished. It was because 
of the wide spread of these institutions 
that they thought the time had come to 
bring them into closer union for mutual 
help. ok 

The Rev. H. Gow (Leicester), in 
seconding the motion, said that it 
was very necessary that the young 
people should acquire the habit of 
expression. They wanted to help them 


to think and express themselves, so that 


when necessary they could plainly state 
their beliefs, and help one another to know 
what is in their hearts. It was most 
impressive to hear those young men and 
women say out, sometimes powerfully 
and simply exactly what they had been 


thinking. He had been surprised to hear 


some of the speeches by Guild members. 


After discussion, the draft constitution 


drawn up by the sub-committeewas adopted, : 
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express their religion in an active way. 


- meeting because he had great interest in 


\ 


_ will feel their increased usefulness in aid- 


_ America the heartiest greeting, and thanks 
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with the exception of clause 8 as to the con- | 


ditions under which the constitution might 
be altered. With regard to the suggested 
age limit of fifteen, which some objected 
to, it was pointed out that Junior Guilds 
could be formed for children under that 
age, but they would be debarred from 
voting at the annual meeting. 

~The Rev. C. W. Wenptt (Boston, 
Mass.) gave an interesting account of the 
movement in America. He said that the 


organisation of the young people on behalf 
of the ethical and religious life come from 


America. In 1881 was formed the first 
Christian Endeavour Society,and now there 
are 60,000 societies, with nearly 4,000,000 
members. They themselves had about 150 
organisations in the United States for 
religious union of the young ‘people, and 
he described one of these. The young 
people come together once a week or so 
for religious exercises, addresses, and dis- 
cussions. Occasionally they take the Sunday 
evening service entirely out of his hands, 
and he as minister sits in a back seat, 
taking no part unless specially asked. In 
addition to this the members go to the 
slums, bring the children out and give them 
a day in the country, and have a good social 
life, often entertaining their elders, In the 
Sunday-school they are a great force, 
about two-thirds of the teachers having 
come out of the Union. The movement 
gives the young people an opportunity to 


Mr. Wendté then read the following 
message from the Religious Union of 
» America, which he had been delegated to 
convey to that meeting :— 

The young people of the Religious Union 
of America wish to extend to the young 
people of England, who have just esta- 
blished a National organisation, the best 
wishes for the success of the new Society, 
and to offer anything that might help to 
advance the movement. Jn America the 
result of such organisation has been found 
helpful and encouraging, and it is sincerely 
hoped in England also the young people 


ing the religious cause. 

On the motion of the Cuarrman, it was 
decided to authorise Mr. Hllis (who sailed 
for New York last Wednesday) to convey 
to the Young People’s Religious Union of 


for the message to us, and hopes for their 
success. 

The Rev. Coartes Hararove (Leeds) 
moved, and the Rev. J. J. Wnricut 
(Atherton) seconded, the appointment of 
officers as follows: — 

President : 
President : the Rev. Chas. Hargrove, M.A.; 
Secretary: the Rev. J. Ellis; Treasurer: 
Mr. H. P. Greg; Council: the Revs. W.G. 
Tarrant, B.A., E..D. P. Evans, H. Gow, 
B.A., J. J. Wright, W. H. Drummond, B.A., 
Miss Florence Hill, Miss Edith Gittins, 
Mr. Ion Pritchard, and Mr. F. Talbot, 
leaving three members to be co-opted by 
the Council. | 

The Rey. 8. M. Croruzrs, D.D. (Cam- 
bridge, Mass.), said he came to that 


the work for young people, and believed 
that the Guild could be of great service. 
‘He concluded with the ereeting of the 
American churches, and his appreciation 
of the religious earnestness he had seew in 
ee uy 
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bunch of beautiful white flowers. 
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You all of you like receiving presents, 
and you know how glad you are when 


your father brings you a present home on 


your birthday. Perhaps he -had been 
thinking over it for a long time, and per- 
haps he had been saving up so that it 
might be a good one. But, now think 
how God is always making us presents. 
On my table a few weeks ago was a small 
They 
were given me by a young friend, but 
they were first given by God, and they 
were also a present from Him. It was He 
who made them, made them so beautiful 
to gladden me. And one morning when I 
looked at them I said: “God has been 
saving up to make me a present of them.” 
God e saving up”! That is a strange 
idea. Yes, but God does save up. He is 
the best “saver-up” in the whole world. 
He has taken care of the earth in which 
the little flower grew, and of the little 
seed from which it sprang. He has pro- 
tected itfrom cold by covering it with the 
snow, refreshed it withthe rain, and warmed 
it into fulness by the sun. And as the 
result of all this saving up, I hada bunch 
of snowdrops. It makes me very glad 
when I think that God has so much love 
for us and gives us such beautiful gifts. 

The earth is God’s wonderful treasure- 
box. In it are many beautiful things for 
youand me. As the weeks pass you see 
more and more of them. He brings out 
of it flowers of all kinds — daisies, 
geraniums, lilies, and roses. He brings 
out of it wheat and apples, plums and 
cherries, pears and strawberries, and 
many other fruits ; and He makes presents 
of them to us. 

And some things He has been saving up 
for thousands of years to give to us. 
There was the coal which has warmed us 
through the long winter, the brick and 
the stone out of which our houses are 
made, and the iron out of which our 
knives’ are wrought. So you see God 
saves up in a very wonderful way, and we 
ought to be very grateful for all that He 
gives us. 

Now, perhaps, you see that God is near 
to us, and has been thinking of us, and 
providing for us always—ages before we 
were born. We ought to love Him in 
return, and show our love by living good 
lives. If we could always remember that 
He is near, seeing what we do and hear- 
ing what we say, we should never do or 
say anything wrong. But we forget 
about Him, though He never forgets 
about us. When we are going to do evil 
He whispers to us, “ Do not do that,” and 
when we are prompted to do a kind deed 
He says, quite plainly, “Do it.” And 
although we hear the voice we do not 
always remember that it is God’s. But 
when we think about it, we know that it 
comes from God. 

His that gentle voice we hear 
Soft as breath of even, 
That checks each fault and calms 
each fear, 
And speaks of heaven. 
Tf then you are tempted to strike another 
in anger or to do anything that is wrong, 
recollect that God is*near and He sees 
what you are doing. 

We are always glad and free from care 
when we feel that God is om our side. 
Many years ago a man preached to the 


Arabs that there was only one God, The 
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chief people, however, believed that there 
were many gods, and fell down to worship 
idols. They, therefore, resolved to put 
the preacher to death, but he-escaped and 
fled for his life with a friend. Soon these 
two saw the horsemen pursuing them, and. 
hid in a cave. As the clatter of the horses’ 
hoofs sounded nearer and nearer, the 
friend became afraid, and said, “If they 
find us, we are only two against so many.” 
But the preacher answered, “ Nay, friend, 
we are three, for God is with ws.” As the 
horsemen sped past without noticing them, 
the friend thought on this saying. 

God is with us—always near to us! 
Perhaps you think He is listening when 
you say your prayers. But do you ever 
think that He hears when you utter evil 
and quarrelsome words? He does. And 
I think it must pain Him when we thus put 
our tongues toan evil use. And I am sure 
when you believe that He loves you as I 
have told you He does that you would do 
anything rather than grieve Him. In the 
New Testament you will read that there is 
joy in the presence of the angels of God 
over one sinner that repenteth. And 
there is also sorrow and sadness in 
heaven whenever one of God’s children 
goes astray. 

As you grow older you will have a great 
many difficult things to learn and remem- 
ber. Butthe most important thing that 
you will ever have to learn and remember, 
you can learn now. It is that God is 
your heavenly Father, that He loves you, 
sees you and hears you. And it will be 
your chief duty to live as in His sight. May 
God help you to do this all your earthly 
days and at last receive you into His 
heaven. AurrepD Haut. 

Norwich. 


PRAYER AND SONG. 


“Torp, we would trust thee, serve thee, 
unafraid . |. .” 
And as the preacher pray’d, 
A jocund blackbird piped his mellow tune 
Full-heartedly, as blackbirds pipe in June; 
Till prayer and bird-song, jubilantly 
blended, 
Caught up our souls to heaven, 
At last they ended ; 
And going, full of patience, from the 
church, 
T saw the minstrel on his perch 
Amid the elm-boughs. Once again he 
sang, 
And in my heart that wordless music rang, 
A pean of rejoicing life and love. 


Such things persuade our thoughts to 
leap above — 

The trammels of a worldly sophistry ; 

And give them scope, and will not let 
them die. 


“Trust thee, serve thee unafraid .. -” 

Then as the preacher pray’d, 

We heard the blackbird’s note 

Shrill from its pulsing throat ; 

And in that minute all we knew 

Seem’d nothing, but the Holy Spirit drew 

Nigh unto us: and children of the sod, 

Harth-beings, limited, had speech with 
God. 


Laura G. Ackroyp. 


Tue Rev. John Ellis, of Sheffield, sailed 
on Wednesday for America, and will be 
away for two months. During his absence 
the Rev. J. J. Wright, of Atherton, will 
be prepared to answer any inquiries as ta 
the National Conference Guilds’ Union, 
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IN ONE SPIRIT. 

In our present issue we have com- 
pleted the chronicle of Whit-week, 
which tells of a remarkable series of 
meetings, and of high hopes more than 
realised in the first gathering of the 
International Council of Unitarian and 
other Liberal Religious Thinkers and 
Workers. 

For ourselves, members of Free 
Churches in this country, it has been a 
great delight and stimulus to be toge- 
ther in such numbers, for worship and 
for counsel; and in the happiest spirit 
of brotherly fellowship. We have no 
remembrance of meetings more admir- 
ably arranged, more efficiently carried 
through, so completely filled with what 
was good and helpful and inspiring, 
and in which speakers kept so exactly 
to their allotted time. It was a triumph 
of good management or of some hidden 
virtue, which it is astonishing to look 
back upon, but which adds no little 
to the full satisfaction and the happy 
memories of the week. 

What must have been very widely 
felt with regard to the meetings of the 
International Council was expressed by 
the Presipent at the closing business 
meeting on Saturday morning, when 
he said :—‘‘ We have had a week of 
unique and solemn joy, a week quite 
without parallel in my experience, in 
the way it has made us feel that we 
here in England are in touch with a 
larger movement of thought and of 
religion, which in ‘reality is pervading 
the great civilised nations of the 
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world.” We have never before felt in 
our little country churches, he added, 
that we belonged to a great current of 
thought and emotion, which was 
making itself felt in many lands, ex- 
pressing itself in all kinds of move- 
ments ; and. it was a happy thing that 
the International Council was able to 
gather up those streams of thought, so 
that we can feel our unity all the 
world over. 

At the same meeting the Rev. R.A. 
ARMSTRONG also expressed his sense of 
the depth of.the new emotion which 
the past week had brought, marking 
an event unique not only in their own 
experience but in history. They were 
so often told, he said, that they were 
outside the great movements of thought 
and of religious life, but now they 
found themselves in touch with a world 
movement of the highest elements of 
humanity; and this came to them 
with an emotion of the utmost joy and 
triumph. What was most remarkable 
was that without any pre-arrange- 
ment representatives of nearly all the 
civilised nations of the world had 
given expression to the same senti- 
ments, almost in the same words, with 
a delightful monotony. They were 
thinking the same thoughts, worship- 
ping the same God, feeling the pulse of 
the same humanity. 

Later in the same meeting, Mr. J. 
Howarp Brooks, speaking as a layman, 
bore similar testimony to the inspira- 
tion and delight which he had found in 
the meetings, and recalled a saying of 
Baupwin Brown’s, which he applied to 
the experience of the past week: ‘‘ We 
have toiled in the narrows toolong, we 
must spread our sails and go out into 
the ocean.” That, he said, they were 
now prepared to do, and must hope 
that with favouring breezes they would 
reach the shore for which they were 
bound. 

These are testimonies which might 
be many times multiplied, to the deep 
impression made by the meetings of 
the International Council, and we must 
record with great thankfulness that our 
visitors from other countries, both in 
public and in private, gave very warm 
expression not only to the pleasure 
which they had derived from these 
meetings and the cordial hospitality 
extended to them, but also to the help 
and encouragement they had derived 
from such close and brotherly fellowship 
with members of other churches, of 
like mind with their own. We are 
accustomed to think of our churches as 
often set in isolated places, at difficult 
posts of duty; but it seems that our 
liberal Protestant brethren, especially 
those whose work lies in Roman Ca- 
tholic countries feel their isolation as 
keenly, if not more keenly than we do, 
and we are happy to think that in this 
matter we can give as well as receive, 
for mutual encouragement, for the con- 
firming of faith, the vindication of a true 
spiritual freedom throughout the world, 
and the deepening of our common life 
in the one Spirit. 
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THE SYMPATHY OF RELIGIONS 
BY THE REV. S. M. CROTHERS, D.D.* 


One of the old Roman deities to whom 
many altars and temples were erected 
was the god Terminus—the god of bound- 
aries ; and it was characteristic of the old 
thought of the way in which the boundaries 
between nations and between individuals 
were established that the god Terminus 
was pictured as a deity without arms and 
without feet. There he stood immovable, 
representing something that could never 
change. 
distinction between races and persons and 
religions. That is the idea which we 
have in the old Hebrew Psalms, of the 
way in which God gave the sea its decree, 
and said: “Thus far shalt thou go and 
no further.” The ancient idea was of a 
world of fixed divisions—a finished world 
for good or for evil. 

The world that opens up to the modern 
man is altogether different from this—not 
the world of fixed divisions, not the world 
where the god Terminus standsimmovable, 
but the world of power. Every atom 
becomes to the modern mind a centre of 
force. Every creature is pushing out in 
every direction, full of aspiration, full of 
desires, with impulses of its own. Every- 
where these forces are at work—great 
material forces building the world and 
destroying the world; moral forces, 
spiritual forces, intellectual forces. In the 
true sense to-day, we must say, as our 
fathers said: Force rules the world, has 
ruled it—shall rule it. The fundamental 
question is not how beautiful a thing is, 
how rational’ an arrangement it is, but 
how forceful it is. The question which 
comes to us as we look upon the future 
of civilisation is as to the amount of 
force which makes for righteousness, 
which may make for a better civilisation. 

Has our religion decayed? Has our 
civilisation dropped back ? 
men nerveless, or is there a great in- 
flux of courage and of faith and aspira- 
tion in the world? That is a question 
which comes to us, and makes all ques- 
tions of tradition indifferent to us, and it 
is from that stand-point that I wish to 
speak to you. It is not an academic 
question, but one of personal interest to 
everyone of us. We see everywhere the 
new power which man has discovered— 
the mighty force of combination, indus- 
trial, social, political, the great new Im- 
perialism. The little things are pushed 
to the wall; the great strong things are 
again asserting themselves. The day 
of petty thought is past, and now we 
stand as those who love not merely our 
own nations, or our own churches, but 
as those who are interested in the wel- 
fare of the world. When we are con- 
fronted by the mighty combinations of 
selfishness and greed, when we 
what designing men can do _ by 
using the great forces of the world 
for their own selfish ends, we ask 
if there are spiritual forces equally great, 
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nay greater? Away with our pettiness 
and our littleness! The great word of 
religion to-day is the word not of Protes- 
tantism, it is the word of Catholicity, a 
world-wide thing, a mighty triumphant 
thing ; and we as Liberals need to give up 
once for all the idea that we are standing 
for “the dissidence of dissent,’ and to 
_ take our place manfully as leaders in that 
Catholicism, vaster in its sweep and more 
practical than that what Hildebrand ever 
dreamt of. The great word of the ancient 
creed given to us Liberals, and given to us 
because we are Liberals, is: “We believe 
in the Holy Catholic Church.” We 
believe in the Church universal, and we 
work for the Church universal. 

Now what does that mean? I was 
given the title to my address this morn- 
ing of “The Sympathy of Religions” ; 
but the phrase may be misleading. “The 
Sympathy of Religions!” As if there 
were one religion over here, and another 
religion over there, and that they ought 
to tolerate one another and sympathise 
with one another. That is not it. The 
biologist does not talk of different lives 
as if they had different laws. What he 
is interested in is the development of life ; 
one life from the beginning, manifesting 
itself through a thousand forms, and yet 
under the control of one law. And what 
we stand for on this platform, men of 
different creeds, with different antecedents, 
is not a mere eclecticism. That is the 
weakest thing that was ever thought of. 
Carlyle quotes Novalis, ‘‘ Every eclectic is 
at heart a sceptic.” A man who does not 
believe in anything finds it easy to tolerate 
everything: It is like that which some 
times passes for cosmopolitanism. A man 
travels round the world, a good-natured 
spectator, without any sense of responsi- 
bility. That is not cosmopolitanism. Such 
aman is “a citizen of the world,” he is not 
a citizen of anything. He is not at home 
anywhere. <A true cosmopolitan is a 
patriot, with his love of country, with his 
love for home and kindred enlarged and 
purified. It is because I love my own 
country that I love England and Italy and 
Germany. Itis because my heart thrills 
with the story of liberty in my own country 
that I know that there is the same emo- 
tion which men all round the world have 
felt. And so it is with religion. 

In one of the platonic dialogues 
Socrates asks a man a searching question : 
—“<What is virtue?” And the man 
begins a rambling talk on the subject, and 
Socrates says :—‘ I asked you what virtue 
is, and you,tell me ‘ Oh, there are a great 
many different kinds of virtue.” And 
so, when I ask a man “ What is religion ? ” 
and he begins to tell me that there are a 
_ great many different kinds of religion, I 
come to the conclusion that he does not 
know what any religion is. Religion is 
something that aman is loyal to; ready to 
_ die for and live for; the highest force; the 
holiest thing he knows; his aspirations 
_ after the Infinite and the perfect. Shall 
we treat religion as a conventional thing ; 
- a temporary thing; something which is 
peculiar to one country—or shall we treat it 
as a great elemental divine power, the 
power of God in human life? When we 
find a person in my country who is a 
pretty good person, we say that he has a 
New England’ conscience. We often 
imagine that we invented conscience, but 
we find that your conscience is very much 
the same kind of conscience that ours is, 


Now we come-back to the fundamental : 


idea of religion, and I think the man who 
has a religious impulse in himself has the 
key for the interpretation of, the whole 
history of humanity in all generations. 
There is nothing foreign, nothing strange. 
It is simply human nature, weak and 
imperfect, striving upward, under the cir- 
cumstances of its own age, with the 
traditions that happen to be around it, 
toward the ideal perfection, which is the 
good of all our endeavour. 

Do you ask me whether I understand 
Buddhism? *I do not understand the 
thing, I do not understand the circum- 
stances of the people, but I begin by 


‘taking for granted that a Buddhist is a 


human being. Do you say, ‘‘ How strange 
it is that a person should long for Nirvana 
—for the cessation of conscious thought ? 
Does that seem to be strange to you? It 
does not seem to be strange to me, because 
T have been tired a good many times, and 
that is the way we all of us feel when we are 
tired; when we think of the great in- 
justices in the world; when we see the 
millions around us starving, and see the 
hopelessness of the struggle through life ! 
If a great weariness were upon us, and 
we were parched with thirst, and one 
should come to us, proclaiming in the name 
of the Eternal—rest and peace, “ blessed 
Master,” every one of us would say, “ Our 
Saviour, our Light.” Only now and then 
do we of the Western world feel that, but 
the only key to it, the only interpretation 
of it, les in the religion within us. 

Hach one of us has some time been 
young, and we know the impulses which 
stir in the youthful heart—strong, hope- 
ful. The world is all before us, and the 
great words then which we emphasise are 
the words of freedom, independence. It 
is then joy enough to live our own life, to 
be free to cut loose from the past. Then 
the great words from all the ages, of the 
creat strong souls, men of eternal youth 
and strength, come to us. Weknow then 
what Luther meant, what Latimer felt, 
what the great pioneers meant; we know 
what Paul meant in his joy in a new life. 
We rejoice in all these words. Many 
come from a thousand sources, and from 
many lands; but they touch us. Then 
we grow older. We are disappointed. 
We are sick. We see the dreams cf 
youth perhaps fade away. <A great home- 
sickness comes, and we stand afraid of the 
future, knowing not what it may bring to 
us. Then the great words of Con- 
servatism come to us. We know then 
why men build temples to which they may 
retire; why they set aside in this busy 
world, some sacred place. We know 
what Thomas 4 Kempis meant in “The 
Imitation of Christ.” We know what the 
old stoics meant when, in an alien world, 
in a world against which they individually 
rebelled, they sought calmness and 
strength, and hke strong men armed, kept 
their houses, not knowing when a stronger 
than they might come upon them. There 
are times when everyone of us must know 
what pessimism means—the great ideal 
that seems not for us to be realised—a pure 
soul in an alien world. You. go back 
to the old Persian poet, and you read 
again and understand :— 

Oh Love, could you and I with him conspire 

To grasp this sorry scheme of things en- 

tire g 
Would we not shatter it to bits, and then 

Remould it nearer to our hearts’ desire ? 
There are moods when we know what 
Agnosticism means, There are times 


when we are utterly crushed down, and 
then we understand as never before the 
words of the ancient Psalmist :—‘ All thy 
waves and billows have gone over us.” 
Is there any mood which the human soul 
has ever felt which does not sometimes 
thrill the sensitive heart to-day? Then 
we realise that amid all these outward 
differences there is unity—one ceaseless 
aspiration after the perfect, by men who, 
themselves, are imperfect; a struggle for 
liberty on the part of men who are only 
half free. 


And now I want to speak of what seems 
to me is to be the practical thing in this 
sympathy of religions. It is an easy thing 
and a cheap thing to sympathise with the 
religion of people we never meet. I have 
the greatest ease in sympathising with a 
Zoroastrian, or an esoteric Buddhist, but 
when it comes to some little High 
Church curate, that is a little harder, 
because there is a good deal of human 
nature in all of us. The practical out- 
come of it all is, that we shall indeed 
sympathise with that High Church curate, 
and with the Wesleyan evangelist, and 
even sympathise with people who have a 
different kind of Unitarianism from our 
own. We must come to the point where 
we are habitually emphasising the great 
things and the true things. 


I want to emphasise in what I have to 
say, that that which seems to me to be 
one of the keys of the situation, is to 
give up altogether the idea that long ago 
religion was being made, that the religion 
that we have to-day is less vital and less 
imbued with the primitive instincts and 
hopes of men than that in some far-oft 
age. As you stand at the base of a 
mountain you see perhaps a cloud hang- 
ing on the summit. It seems to you as if 
the little cloud has drifted across the sky, 
and. is “‘ shepherded by the slow, unwilling 
wind.’ But as you approach you find 
that the wind is keen, and you see the 
hurrying particles of the mist. You ask 
why does not the wind drive the cloud 
away. Then you come to see that you 
are in the great laboratory of the sky, 
where the clouds are being made. From 
the lowlands the winds are sweeping up, 
trying to storm the mountains, forcing 
upward the moisture-laden air. Just as 
they reach the summit the burden they 
have carried becomes visible. The wind 
is ever driving the particles away, the 
wind ever forming there the cloud. Now 
so it is with all the heights of human life. 
They are always shrouded in mystery. 
The winds do not dissipate it, they create 
it. Courage, love, devotion are lifted up 
to the heights. Behold there the ever- 
present mystery of godliness. All life is 
touched at last by something which we 
cannot understand. The whole life of 
man, all his civilisation, all his knowledge, 
all his achievements, are borne along by 
eternal forces and reach at length to that 
great mystery wherein the thought of that 
which is highest in man blends insensibly 
with religion and with worship. 


Country Hotmay Movement.—Miss 
A. Lawrence, 23, Campden House- 
chambers, Campden-hill, London, W., 
begs to acknowledge, with many thanks, 
receipt for this fund of the following 
sums :—Mrs. Hollins, 10s. 6d.; Mrs. 
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THE PUBLIC MEETING. 


Own Thursday evening, May 30, a public 
meeting was held in the Westminster 
Town Hall, with an overflow mecting in 
the Council Chamber, at both of which 
speeches were made, as recorded in our 
“ Chronicle.” Here we give the complete 
text of two of the speeches, and a full 
report of a third. 


THE SPIRITUAL FACTOR OF LIFE AND 
MODERN MATERIALISM. 


The Rev. Dr. Drummonp spoke as 
follows :—Materialism, as a philosophical 
hypothesis, cannot be regarded as a serious 
force, or one dangerous to religion, at the 
present day. Some thirty years ago it 
raised. its voice with a triumphant note, 
and men, who are so often misled by 
words, forgetting that evolution was a 
process and not a power, believed that the 
particles of matter contained in them- 
selves the “ promise and potency” of the 
highest moral and intellectual attainments. 
But human reason declines to rest in this 
conception, and to believe that the mere 
mechanical movement of atoms is the 
ultimate reality of things. In spite, how- 
ever, of this recovery of tone there is still 
an air of sadness breathing through the 
religion of our time, and faith goes about 
asking wistfully for a home from which 
the clouds have been lifted, and where the 
Spirit shines down with unimpeded and 
gladdening ray; and this is certainly due 
in part to the enormous advance which 
has been made in our knowledge of the 
material universe. 

In the first place, the well-grounded 
belief that physical law has prevailed 
through all time, and reaches through all 
space, at least wherever matter is to be 
found, produces in many minds a curious 
illusion of thought. Though it is not 
sufficient to sustain a reasoned materialism, 
yet there is an uneasy feeling that law 
has taken the place of God, and that 
wherever the man of science can prove 
the existence of a fixed order of phe- 
nomena, there the operation of God can 
no longer be assumed; and men eagerly 
erope for some break in the physical 
chain, where God must demonstrably have 
interposed with an exercise of miraculous 
power. But alaw, which is only a general 
statement of a constant order of events, 
explains nothing; and order is surely a 
sign of the presence, not of the absence, of 
mind. The illusion is due partly to the 
influence of habit, which removes our 
sense of wonder and mystery in contem- 
plating that which we constantly experience, 
and partly to the remnants of an imperfect 
theology, which taught us to look for the 
sigus of God’s presence in miracle, and to 
view the marvellous processes of the 
natural world as undivine. This shadow 
will pass away from our minds when we 
come to regard matter as an expression of 
spirit, and each beauteous form and 
ordered sequence as a manifestation of 
divine thought. 

This suggests a second source of the 
present misgivings. Science and theology 
have often entered into sharp antagonism ; 
and whenever they have done so, science 
has come off victorious. Beliefs, which at 
onetime were supposed to rest on the 
direct testimony of God Himself, have 
crumbled away, one after another, before 
the advance of knowledge, and the very 
basis on which Christian theology was 
supposed to he founded has been utterly 


and irretrievably shattered. It isia 
natural effect on the imagination to con- 
ceive of this assault as carried up to the 
last resorts of faith, and to think of the 
glorious edifice of worship as sinking into 
ruins before the batteries of all-conquering 
intellect. But here, again, we are the 
victims of illusion. What science has 
demolished is not the spiritual truth 
which it is the proper task of theology to 
interpret, but the imperfect science of 
early ages which had become attached to 
theology, but is no part of its permanent 
structure. Science is supreme in the 
domain of outward facts, and is perfectly 
competent to set ‘aside the vague conjec- 
tures of primeval man; but it cannot 
intrude into the unseen temple where the 
soul holds communion with God, and it 
will be found, when the scaffolding is 
pulled down, that that pure temple will 
stand forth, like some grand cathedral, in 
all its magnificent proportions, relieved 
of a frame-work which concealed its 
beauty, and weakened the power of its 
impression. 

But there is another kind of materialism 
which is perhaps, at the present day, a 
far deeper and more potent cause of un- 
belief—an unbelief which is not theoreti- 
cal, but practical; I mean the devotion 
of men’s thought and effort to the aceumu- 
lation of material wealth, which is greatly 
stimulated by the enormous increase in 
our power of commanding the resources of 
Nature. A pulpit platitude! you will ex- 
claim; but platitude or no platitude, it is 
true, and this worship of worldly riches is 
one of the most terrible dangers that con- 
front us. It is the canker that has slowly 
eaten away the heart of mighty nations; 
and who will say that it has not already 
laid its blight upon Christendom, 
teaching men that their life does 
consist in the ‘abundance of the 
things that they possess, and that 
the greatness of nations is to be 
measured by the reach of their grasping 
avarice, and by their power of destroying, 
not of helping and ennobling their 
brethren ? . Yet it is not wealth, but the 
idolatry of wealth, that corrodes the heart. 
Wealth, acquired by honourable and un- 
selfish toil, is a needed basis of civilisation, 
and may be employed for holy and spiri- 
tual ends. But he who is mos% fully 
aware of this is also conscious of the 


subtle danger which riches, bring, how | 


they dazzle and flatter whatever is selfish 
in him, and tempt him to set his heart 
upon them ; and his only resource against 
these evils is to accept his wealth as a 
trust from the hand of God, and to use it 
with a solemn sense of responsibility as 
the guardian and administrator of a divine 
gift. Many a grand soul has thus risen 
upon the tide of fortune, and still remem- 
bered that his treasure was not in gold 
and jewels, but in a spirit linked to the 
Spirit of God, in lofty and disinterested 
thought, in spotless honour, and in a 
lowly and consecrated heart. Society, 
however, is composed of average people ; 
and can we deny that, when wealth and 
luxury have come in like a flood, the 
hearts of many are led astray, false and 
vulgar ideals obtain a pernicious power, 
and the banner of faith is drageled in the 
dust ¥ 

If we turn now to the other side of our 
subject, the spiritual factor of life, our 
great question is—-which is higher, and 
sees farther into the truth of things, the 
merely intellectual and prudent man, who 


deals only with the order of phenomena, 
and lives only for limited and earthly 
ends, or the spiritual man, who believes 
that he is in contact with a transcendent 
Reality which abides through all changes, 
and who lives by the light of an ideal 
holiness ? 

In answer to this question let us 
observe, in the first place, that spiritual 
life is a reality, a formative power dwell- 
ing deep within the hearts of saints, and 
not wholly absent from those who deny its 
postulates, or even from those who are 
unconscious of its existence. Even in the 
lowest and the meanest are there not 
sparks of heavenly light that flicker | 
across the dark abyss, soft echoes of a 
diviner world that are sometimes heard 
when the clamours of earth are still? 
But in what multitudes has this life with- 
in their life been an acknowledged power, 
a Spirit bearing witness with their spirits 
that they were children of God, an ideal 
alluring them to other worlds, a calm upon 
the restless heart, brooding over it with a 
sweet purity and love. This life is the life 
of God in the soul of man; for, if gravitation 
manifests the ultimate power that under- 
lies the universe, no less certainly holiness, 
justice, and love manifest, or rather are, 
the eternal Spirit abiding in us, and re- 
vealing themselves as the deep things of 
God. And if in most of us this life does 
not dwell with such overpowering fulness, 
yet, when we see it in others, -our 
hearts bound with affection and reverence, 
and, while we gratefully lay our garlands 
at the feet of saints, we recognise in them 
the true pattern of humanity. And indeed, 
if we reflect, we shall see that, in spite of 
all our faults, the spiritual has so inter- 
penetrated our thoughts and ways 
that itis difficult for us to imagine what 
life would be if it were wholly withdrawn ; | 
if we were tied down to hard material 
fact; if admiration, reverence, and worship 
lay dead within us, and the long struggle — 
of mankind for righteousness, for the 
coming of a Kingdom of God, for the 
manifestation of His sons, appeared to us 
only as the mocking dream of fools. Even 
when we are least spiritual the heavenly 
voice still speaks to us, when we are most 
sinful we are conscious of the higher Will 
whose laws we are transgressing. And if 
our hearts are too impure to reflect God’s 
perfect image, still His light flashes on 
their troubled waves, and makes us yearn 
for holy calm, when all the storms of self 
will be laid to sleep, and we shall see Him 
as He is. 

It is this hidden life of the soul on 
which, in modern times, we must place 
our chief reliance as an evidence of the 
truths of religion. Formerly there was a 
tendency among Christian apologists to 
run down this kind of appeal, and to 
dwell upon the dark abyss of absurdity in 
the unassisted human mind, in order to 
show the necessity for Christ, and, as it 
was thought, to enhance his glory. Far 
be it from me to say a word that could 
diminish the glory of that transcendent 


‘soul, whose spirit is so deeply needed to 


heal the sickness of the world, and to 
tame the pride, the avarice, and the 
savagery of nations. But spiritual things 
must be spiritually discerned ; and not only 
has the old apparatus of miracle and testi- 
mony lost its power of convincing the 
intellect, but we have come to see that 
true religion must rest on far other 
foundations, and that intellect alone, h 

ever complete its proofs, is powe 
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ereate that faith in which the soul lies 
open towards God to receive a rill of His 
infinite life. It is the function of the 
intellect to interpret, to formulate, to 
co-o1dinate the different realms of know- 
ledge, not to create; and in religion it 
must draw its data from the deep wells of 
the spirit. Even to the human Christ we 
cannot be brought by way of the discur- 
sive understanding, however welcome the 
light which may thus be thrown upon 
the circumstances of his lot. The inward 
and essential man cannot be discovered by 
the shrewdest wit. “The Lord is the 
Spirit”; and no man can come to him 
unless the Father draw him. But when, 
through this divine attraction, we are 
drawn so near to him that we look with 
direct gaze upon the glory that encircles 
him, we ask no other evidence—we 
believe and know that this is the eternal 
life, the life which alone redeems men 
from slavery to the perishing forms of 
falsehood and sin, and constitutes the true 
end of their being. 

This private experience throws a new 
light upon the course of history. Instead 
of seeing a godless mass of blind and 
stupid heathenism, we perceive that a 
divine Word has been present through all 
the world’s groaning and travailing, slowly 
evolving the highest human attributes, 
drawing men on, through all their devious 
wanderings, through all their lapses and 
failures, still everon towards the consum- 
mate perfection of their nature. It was 
not that the silence of eternity might be 
startled by a momentary voice from 
heaven, not that there might be a sudden 
revelation of that of which philosopher 
had never thought, or poet dreamed, or 


- prophet spoken, not to make an irruption, 


as ib were, of Deity into an undivine 
realm, that Christ came, but to fulfil the 
age-long promise whispered in the heart of 
man, those vaticinations of a glory to be 
revealed which have never been silent 
since first man bent the knee in prayer. 
And so we listen not only to the private 
oracles in our own breast, but to a great 
volume of attestation coming from all 
climes and ages, proclaiming that the 
tabernacle of God is with men, and that 
he has never left himself without a 
witness. ! 

It is, then, the Divinity within us that 
draws us to Christ; and unless we believed 


_ in God, and believed in Him spiritually, 


as One in whom we live and move, who 
speaks to our hearts and answers our 
prayers, we could not believe in Christ. 
And nevertheless it is true that, when we 
believe in him, a flood of light is shed 
upon many a dim experience from the 
richness and fulness of that gracious 
life, and his advent marked a creative 
epoch in the religion of the world. He 
was no mere reformer, calling men 
back to the purity of ancient days, but 


fused together into a new and living. 


organism the scattered elements of faith, 
and called on men to rise into that divine 

sonship which alone could realise the 
formative thought of God, and give a final 
answer to the secret aspirations of the 
human heart. And so itis through fellow- 
ship with himself, through the infusion of 
the same spirit, through our entrance into 
the same deep, interior life, that hein his 
turn brings us to the Father who has led 
us to him, and thereby completely inter- 
prets the long divine process which has 


been educating mankind, and gives us at 


rfoct rest and peace in the submits 


sion of our wills to the Will of God, not 
through the reluctant obedience of duty, 
but through the holy self-sacrifice and 
communion of love. 

And now let us ask, in conclusion—It 
these things are true, what is the proper 
work of liberal theologians? It is surely 
something far higher and nobler than 
promulgating asystem of negation. It is, 
indeed, well to be mighty in pulling down 
the strongholds of error; but if we could 
only strew the ground with ruins, ours 
were a thankless task. It is for us to 
revive the, drooping fires of faith, and, 
when we have removed the obstructions 


that have spread themselves between the 


soul and God, to lead men deeper into that 
spiritual life which has breathed through 
all the Christian ages, and found a home 
in every Christian Church. We need a 
new reformation—not so much a recon- 
struction of theology, as a rekindling of 
religion in its originality and power, a 
deepening of the Christ-life in the heart 
of mankind. We must proclaim grander 
social and national ideals, and, in the midst 
of a mocking and unbelieving generation, 
labour, still undaunted, for the Kingdom 
of God. Christ is being crucified daily in 
his own Christendom ; and men wag their 
heads at him, saying, Lord, Lord, while 
they flout and despise his teaching. But 
still his life abides, the only eternal life. 
May it come quickly, and establish the 
fraternity of man, the reign of justice and 
of love. 


“THE UNITARIAN MESSAGE AND MISSION.” 


The Rev. S. M. Crorners said that a 
distinguished American lecturer once said 
that it did not hurt his feelings very much 
when some one said, ‘“‘ What a remarkably 
poor lecture”; but he was discouraged 
when, on going out of the room, people 


wondered why anybody lectured at all.: 


He thought that was the way one felt 
with regard to churches. It was not so 
bad when people said this or that church 
was very poor, or very narrow, or imper- 
fect, as when they asked why there should 
be any church. If they were to have a 
consciousness of their mission as Unit- 
arians, they must have a new sense of the 
value and meaning of the church. By 
the church he meant all churches. In the 
churches they must have a new sense of 
the meaning and necessity of religious 
organisation. It seemed to him as if two 
of the greatest achievements of mankind 
in the way of organisation were the State, 
with the establishment of justice and law 
by which the ordinary business of life 
might be managed ; and then the concep- 


tion of the organisation of the spiritual 


life. It seemed as though men had said, 
“We have organised justice, commerce, 
and philanthropy. Now let us organise 
and promulgate kindness ; let us organise 
spirituality ; let us organise the soul.” 
What was it that the Church meant and 
aspired to be ® Shortly before leaving 
America he happened to read a paper 
which he occasionally took up, and which 
was the organ of the English Catholics— 
The Tablet-—and there he saw an account 
of a speech which had been delivered 
by a priest on the establishment of a new 
Catholic Church in one of the great cities. 
As he read what the priest said to his 
people, hesaid: “ There is sincerely nothing 
there that I cannot assent to.” The 
priest had said that the people were 
lonely, and the Catholic Church had come 
to giye them. fellowship and friendliness ; 


) 


they were ignorant, and they came to tell 
them the best they knew about life ; they 
came to help the poor, to help the needy ; 
they came to build up that life, to come 
to their hearts. And he said to himself 
“That is what I believe. This church is 
the very greatest thing man could have. 
I want to belong to the church.” Now, 
what was a church ? It was vot’a mere de- 
bating society, a philosophical club; its 
value was measured by its actual relation 
to the interests of the people. With 
respect to the church he was willing to 
confess that bisfirst desire—and he thought 
he was justified in it—was to belong to 
the biggest church; to the strongest 
church there was; to the most ancient 
church there is; that is to say, to the 
biggest, strongest, and most ancient 
church which would admit him without 
telling a lie. “The Spirit and the Church 
say come, and whosoever heareth let him 
come and drink of the water of life freely. 
And who so will let him come.” He stood 
at the door of the ancient church, and 
said, ‘I will; I want to live that kind of 
life; I want to join in prayer; I want to 
join in helpfulness to my fellow-men; I 
want to comfort others with spiritual 
kindness.” He sympathised with one of 
the old women in an American novel who 
gave as her rule of life: “While you get, 
get a plenty.” Well, while he was getting 
religion he wanted to get plenty, 
so he stood before the door of: the 
Catholic Church and said, ‘‘ Give me your 
invitation and I will do your work ; I will 
grasp your hand, and share your fellow- 
ship. May Icome? Have you room for me 
standing as I am?” The Church said, 
“ Come, give me thy heart—come.” And 
he said, “Who may come?” And it was 
replied, ““ Whoever will may come, but of 
course youmust accept certain things. You 
must believe in the Holy Father the Pope ; 
the infallibility of many things; you must 
accept our ritual; you must believe in the 
miracles you can never test, and in a 
great many things of which all the wit- 
nesses are dead. Whosoever can do all 
that may come.” He turned away and 
said, “ Your invitation is not forme. You 
shut your doors against me when in all 
sincerity I come,’’ 

He turned away and went to the great 
historic Protestant Church, and found in 
that so much that he loved, so much that 
taught him in the spirit; so many beauti- 
ful things; such a companionship. He 
wanted to come to that. He knew the 
good works which were being done; he 
knew what truth, manhood and woman- 
hood lay there. He said, “I hear the 
invitation, might J come just as [I am 
to share in that work and life?’ And they 
said to him, uo longer arrogantly, but 
sadly, ‘Come, but you must repeat cer- 
tain words which are set down. They 
may not be to your mind exactly true, 
but your foréfathers believed them to be 
true, why cannot you repeat, them still? 
You must take a certain attitude towards 
modern things, you must walk carefully in 
the faith. Faith is very brittle, and it 
must be carefully preserved. Come 
Come! with us, repeat the words and 
come.” He asked, ‘Can I comeas I am, 
thinking as I do?” He might enter if 
he preferred to give up that which was 
more sacred than human fellowship or 
outward activity. And as he stood there 
he saw the gates shut against him. He 
gould not come as he was. 

_ Now, was not there, in this great modern 
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social classes. It is indeed a serious mis- 
take to suppose that one may use the same 
method for the religious education of men 
of different races, different instruction 
and different hereditary intellectual con- 
stitution. The relative failure of the 
Christian missions, I mean the immense 
disproportion .we observe between the 
charges assumed and the results obtained, 
proves evidently how defective is this 
method. 

Amidst people still tightly bound to 
the Roman Catholic faith, and whose 
spiritual development is not yet sufficient, 
it is impossible to make any serious 
liberal Protestant propaganda. They do 
not and cannot understand, no more than 
you could teach algebra to some one 
who could not doa simple multiplication 
or division sum. You cannot imagine 
what strange ideas are prevalent about 
Protestants in certain countries where 
they are not known and where priests, 
sincere but ignorant, teach about them 
the most stupendous legends. Protestant 


world, room for a church which would 
give new energy to the old work for the 
good of men, and yet a church into which 
one might enter with absolute freedom 
that he might drink ‘the water of life” ? 
The building of such a church, to live for 
it, to work for it, to brighten it in every 
way, as though it was something which 
demanded all their energy and all their 
ambition—that was what appealed to 
them. Not to believe this or that doctrine, 
but to get a church which should be a 
church for the modern worker. Did they 
know that the great thing which had 
happened in this modern world of theirs 
had been a dawning upon men’s minds of 
a new virtue—the virtue of veracity? 
Men had long talked about truth, they 
had long gone after the truth, there had 
been “defenders” of what was called the 
truth, but never in their own day had 
they seen man dedicate himself to 
truth-seeking — just as in some old 
temple priests were dedicated to a deity 


and to the sacrifice of a deity. This was 
what modern conscience had done: it had 
built up in the minds of men the virtue of 
veracity. 
addresses to the Church and clergy of 
which he knew, was that given in an essay 
by Professor Sidgewick, on ‘Clerical 
Ethics,” and it asked whether it was 
possible—he asked as a man of science, 
without any predisposition to answer it one 
way or another—whether a man could be 
a clergyman, and have before him the 
same standard of veracity which was 
taken for granted in the man of science ? 
That was a pretty searching question, and 
he did not say they had attained to it yet. 
There still lingered prejudices and pre- 
conceptions which had to them the stale 
odours of the centuries goneby. But the 
Unitarian Church had not performed its 
mission, and had not done its work in the 
world, until it gave an opportunity to men 
of speaking freely their uttermost minds, 
following truth to its ultimate con- 
sequences. “Like a mighty army moves 
the Church of God,’ and in the fore- 
front of that army, separated though, 
sometimes like the scout from the main 
body, but still belonging to it, in the 
front of this great army must march those 
who in religion must not merely answer 
to the needs of the weak, to the lowly, 
the suffering and ignorant, but: must 
answer to the need of the bold, courageous, 
and truth-seeking men who were the 
pioneers of their faith, 

The time was past when they must 
apologise, and think of their church as a 
refuge into which men could creep. It 
was not that. Their faith and religion 
were an opportunity for service that in 
the future would call—as never before— 
for their strongest, bravest efforts; they 
would ask no favour of Church, or priest- 
hood, they asked “only the wages of 
going on.” 


THE MISSION OF LIBERAL PROTESTANTS 
AMONG CATHOLIC PEOPLES, 


Professor Jean Reéviuxe spoke as fol- 
lows:—According to the request of the 
Council of these meetings, I wish to offer 
here a few general considerations on the 
mission of liberal Protestantism amidst 
the Roman Catholic peoples, I say general 
considerations, because it is quite impos- 
sible to fix exactly such a mission. The 
conditions in which Protestants may 
exercise their influence are very different 
according to the different countries or 


One of the most searching 


and atheist is here the same thing, and, 
according to the strict Catholic faith, all 
Protestants are considered as excommuni- 
cated—that is, condemned to damnation 


and to the eternal sufferings of hell. 

In such a society a liberal Protestant 
may not hope to gain any souls to his free 
and enlightened religious faith. Those 
he speaks to can appreciate neither light 
vor liberty. He must here concentrate all 
his pains and zeal upon social emancipa- 
tion or instructive enterprises, apart from 
religious organisations, diffusing historical 
and scientific knowledge that may prove 
the absurdity of the traditional Catholic 
teaching. He must try to change the in- 
tellectual condition of these men, and so 


prepare an appropriate ground where a 


free and conscious religious faith may 
lateron growand ripen. Protestantism can 
really have some influence only on Catholics 
already emancipated from the authority 
and faith of their own church, and we are 
taught by experience that in the countries 
where ‘there is no powerful Protestant 
competition, the two most active agents of 
this emancipation are secular schools and 
democracy. But it is not enough for a 
Catholic to emancipate himself from his 
own church, to become a Protestant. In 
Catholic countries of advanced instruc- 
tion and high civilisation, there is a great 
number of these emancipated souls 
(especially amongst men). An important 
majority of them become Freethinkers as 
a natural consequence of their Catholic 
breeding. They were taught in their 
childhood that there is no other religion 
than Christianity, that Christianity and 
Catholicism are identical, that besides the 
Catholic Church no church has any right 
to call itself Christian. So, when they 
arrive at the conviction that the Catholic 
doctrine and the authority of the Catholic 
Church are irreconcilable with the modern 
spirit and modern science, they naturally 
must conclude that they are no more 
Christians, and can no longer profess any 
positivereligion. Consequently they are ill- 
affected towards Protestantism, and do not 
even take the pains of studying it. Never- 
theless most of these Freethinkers are not 
irreligious men ; most of them believe in 
God, and many in a future life. 
amongst them, for whom liberty has not 
degenerated into licence, cherish a moral 
ideal. Why, then, does such a small num- 
ber come to Protestantism ? 

It is not only because the Protestant 


The best 


service, especially the Calvinist, seems to 
them too rigid, too unasthetic, I might 
say too tedious ; for they could adhere to 
a Protestant church without being con- 
strained to a regular attendance at all its 
services. It is chiefly because Pro- 
testantism seems to them an incomplete 
and somewhat misbegotten solution of the 
religious problem, because they feel dis- 
pleased with its biblicism and dogmatism, 
because it appears often to them as a 
simple imitation of the Catholic authority 
devoid of its beauty and majesty. They 
say it is not worth the while, having 
shaken off the Papal yoke and the priest’s 
servitude, to fall into passive obedience to 
a book or to a group of theologians who 
show themselves as intolerant in their 
chapels as Catholics do in their cathedrals. 
It is amongst these men that liberal Pro- 
testantism has a double mission to 
accomplish, indirect by instruction, direct 
by diffusion of its faith—a free, tolerant, 
broad faith, independentof the traditional 
dogmatic, but thoroughly imbued with the 
generous spirit of the prophets and of the 
gospel. \ 

How often I have heard emancipated 
Catholics say after a holy service con- 
ducted by a liberal clergyman, such as at 
marriages and funerals, “This is the 
religion that I can agree to.”” Unhappily 
such impressions are often superficial. 


-Many other considerations withhold them 


from adhering to a Protestant church— 
material iuterests, family influences, 
especially of women who are still bound 
to Catholicism. And when these impres- 
sions are more serious, when these men 
are desirous to know somewhat more 
about Protestantism, they soon find out 
that most of the Protestants are orthodox, 
exceedingly divided, separated by sec- 
tarian ideas and confessional rivalries, 
which are not at all edifying. Therefore 
why should they expose themselves to all 
the trouble and social grievances caused 
by a conversion to Protestantism in a 
Catholic country? They think it much 
better to remain as they are, with their 
individual convictions, especially as the 
Catholic Church, in all countries where 
her authority is contested, is extremely 
accommodating about opinions as long as 
you do not renounce her exterior cere- 
monies in the most important circum- 
stances of life. se 

Here we must exert our personal 
influence, and try to show that the only 
sure method to preserve themselves trom 
Catholic influences in the future, and to 
secure spiritual liberty for themselves 
and for their family, is to adhere to 
a liberal Protestant church and to give to 
their children a liberal Protestant educa- 
tion, instead of leaving the children with- 
out religious instruction or with a Catholic 
instruction that they will be taught by 
their own parents to despise. But the 
mission of liberal Protestantism does not. 
consist only in recruiting new members for 
the Unitarian—or, as we call them on the 
Continent, for the Modern or Liberal 
churches. We must also, and in Catholic 
countries I should say chiefly, be the 
leaven in the social paste, inspire ever and 
ever new _ instructive, educative and 
reformative enterprises, so as to call even 
not Protestant people to a high moral 
level, to spiritual life, to a holy passion 
for justice and truth, to the untrammelled 
love of God and of their brethren—that is, 
as Jesus said himself, to all the Law and 
the Prophets, The. liberal Protestant 
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must not be only the man of a chapel; 
he must be the man of the Spirit. 
Like our Saviour, we must sow boldly and 
plenteously. The Lord Almighty will 
allow the seed to grow and the harvest to 
ripen, for liberal Protestantism is the real 
religion of the modern age. There are 
already and there will be evermore in the 
world many, many Unitarians who are not 
members of the Unitarian churches. 


THE INNER MISSION AMONG 
ROMAN CATHOLIC PEOPLE OF 
THE PROTESTANT SCHOOLS 
OF DIVINITY. 


BY PROFESSOR BONET-MAURY, OF PARIS.* 


My colleague, Professor Jean Réville, 
spoke to you yesterday evening about the 
urgent need of an inner mission amidst 
our Roman Catholic people in France, 
and pointed out the special message which 
we liberal Protestants have for them. 
_ Perhaps these questions occurred to your 
mind, while you were listening to his 
address: “ Whence will the men for that 
werk be taken?” and ‘“‘ Where can able 
preachers for that mission be trained ?” 
I should like to answer both questions ‘in 
a few words. 

I, The answer -to the first is easy to 
-give. The best men to deliver the Pro- 
testant message to Roman Catholics are 
Roman Catholic laymen, or even priests, 
who have become earnest and learned 
liberal Protestants, 

The first reason is because they 
know from their own, and generally 
bitter, experience the way which leads 
from the land of servitude to the sacred 
and joyous freedom of conscience. Were 
not the leaders of the Reformation monks 
such as Luther and Vermigli, or priests 
dike Calvin and Zwingli ? Another reason 
is that they will speak a language more 
intelligible to their former co-religionists ; 
though, to be sure, they will not use that 
“ Canaan dialect” of which my friend, the 
Rev. E. Fontanés, gave so ridiculous an 
example yesterday. About twelve years 
-ago a most significant movement began 
among the Roman Catholic clergymen, 
carrying scores of the best men out of the 
Church of Rome, since they could no 
longer endure the yoke of infallible 
Popery. Since that time twelve priests or 
monks come every year to the Montauban, 
or Paris Faculty of Theology, asking for 
advice, begging to be admitted as students ; 
and some of them have become most 
capable and liberal preachers of the 
Gospel. 

And now let us come to the second 
question: Where would these agents of 
the inner missions be trained ? I answer, 
in our Protestant Schools of Divinity. 

The Huguenots, our forefathers, laid 
much stress on their colleges and acade- 
mies. The first of all was established at 
Geneva by John Calvin. You know his 
word to some churches of the Saintonge 
asking for ministers, ‘‘Send us wood, and 
we shall send you back arrows.” Since 
they had secured the recognition of their 
public worship and self-government by 
Henry IV.’s Edict of Nantes, they estab- 
lished scores of colleges and no less than 
» six academies or universities, especially 


* A paper read to the International Council of 
Unitarian and other Liberal Religious Thinkers 
and Workers, at Essex Hall, on Friday morning, 
May 31. 
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for the training of their ministers, at 
Montauban, Saumur, Sedan, Die, Mont- 
pellier, and Orthez. Of-these only two— 
Geneva and Montauban—survived the 
abolition of Protestant worship by 
Louis XIV. Another was quite recently 
established at Paris, in 1877, to replace 
that of Strassburg, of which we had been 
deprived by the conquest of Alsace. . It is 
noteworthy that our schools of Divinity 
are supported by the French Republic, 
whilst the old Sorbonne and the four other 
Roman Catholic Faculties of Theology 
have been abolished. Moreover, the 
Geneva school, although belonging to 
Switzerland, undertakes the training of 


| the future ministers of the Protestant con- 


gregations of France. 

As for their relation to dogma, it is 
remarkable that only one of the Faculties 
was willing to subscribe to the orthodox 
Creed of the Synod of 1872; neither the 
Geneva nor the Paris Faculty would place 
themselves under the yoke of any Confes- 
sion of Faith. 


Here are some figures, in order to give 
you an idea of the importance of these 
schools. Geneva has six lectureships, with 
50 students. The majority of the pro- 
fessors are non-subscribers, or so-called 
liberals. This school, which has endow- 
ments from the old Huguenots; gives 
scholarships, even to students of» our 
Faculty of Paris, to go to Germany in 
order to complete their theological studies. 
Montauban has 7 lectureships, and about 
75 students, belonging for the most part 
to orthodoxy. It will celebrate on June 4 
next the tercentenary jubilee of its 
foundation. Paris has 10 lectureships, 6 
ordinary professors, and 4 so-called Maitires 
de Conférences, with about 65 students, 
The half of the professors are Lutheran, 
the other half Presbyterian. The majority 
has a liberal bent. This result is chiefly 
due to our late dean Auguste Sabatier. 
Educated in the strictest orthodoxy, he 
had come out nearly an Unitarian, by his 
effort to reconcile perfect liberty in 
Biblical researches with faithfulness to 
the apostolic Gospel. His conception of 
the dogmas as dissolving and revolving 


symbols of the Christian faith has been 


expounded in a masterly manner in his 
“ Sketch of a Philosophy of Religion.” 
He was not only a prominent divine, 
but a brilliant literary writer and a god- 
like and good man. As Dean he suc- 
ceeded in making with all of us professors 
at the Paris Faculty, most divers in our 
views, a family of brethren, devoted to 
the same object—the service of Christ in 
mankind. Although dead, he still speaks 
to us. We will keep to his principle, 
which was to train our students in rever- 
ence to God and His prophets, but in 


perfect freedom towards the letter of the 


Bible. 


I cannot better explain to you the 
method of our liberal professors than by 
borrowing from R. lL. Stevenson the 
following words :— 


As honest men, whatever we teach, be it 
good or evil, it is not the doctrine of Christ. 
What he taught was not a code of rules, 
but a ruling Spirit ; not truths, but a spirit 
of truth; not views, but a view. What he 
showed us was an attitude of mind. 


Now that is exactly what we try to make 
of our students: men imbued not with 
dogmatic formule, but with Christ’s 


‘spirit, and devoted to the progress of the 


Kingdom of God upon earth. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


a 


Our report of the annual meetings of 
the Sunday-School Association, the Tem- 
perance Association, and the Central 
Postal Mission, chronicled last week, we 
are obliged still to hold over, but hope to 
complete them all next week. The new 
interest of the International Council, 


appealing directly to readers in many 


lands, appeared to us this year to be para- 
mount, but although delayed we trust 
that the reports of those other meetings 
will be as valuable and as welcome as 
ever. 

Tre Mill Hill Pulpit for June contains 
a Unitarian sermon for Trinity Sunday, 
“Reasons for Disbelief,’ by the Rev. 
Charles Hargrove, M.A. As an appendix 
is printed “ A Psalm for Public Worship,” 
dated December, 1876. The following are 
the concluding passages of the sermon :— 

“Who are these that so darken the 
counsel of God by words without know- 
lege? and whose is the presumption? 
Ours who hold by the Catholic Faith, the 
Faith of Jew and Gentile before the 
Trinity was heard of, the Faith of Jesus 
who taught us to pray not to Three in 
One but to One Father, the Faith which 
reason approves and revelation confirms ? 
Or theirs rather who insist upon a puzzle 
which they cannot prove by reason or by 
revelation, and introduce human relation- 
ships and number and person into the 
ineffable Godhead ? 

“ But if it be a question of Reverence, 
ours is the greater who do not dare to 
draw near to define the nature of the 
Almighty—or if Authority be appealed to, 
it is on our side, for neither the word 
Trinity nor the Idea is to be found till 
long after Jesus and his Apostles are 
dead, and the Bible written and closed. 
And if pride of reason be alleged as the 
motive of our denial, we shall reply that 
the pride is theirs who dare intrude into 
the Holy of Holies and search out the 
mystery of Supreme and Absolute Being, 
and draw up propositions to define the 
constitution of the Godhead, and condemn 
as impious all who cannot accept them. 

“Ours is the ancient, ours the truly 
Catholic Faith, faith of Moses and of 
Christ, faith of poets and philosophers of 
all the ages, faith as Tertullian showed 
long ago of the human soul—soul of the 
heathen “simple, rude, uncultured, 
untaught, which unconsciously bore 
witness to the one God, above and 
supreme over all its idols. 

“Ours to bear witness, an insignificant 
minority though we be at present and for 
long to come. Ours to wait patiently till 
Christendom turn again and confess with 
Job—‘ Yea I have spoken of that which 
I understood not, things too wonderful 
for me which I knew not,’ and we unite 
at length in one mighty world-wide 
chorus, learnt of Israel, ‘Hear, O all ye 
children of men, the Lord our God is one 
Lord.’ ”’ 

THroven the generous co-operation of 
some friends of Prince Kropotkin, we are 
to have within the next few days a popular 
edition of his interesting and highly sug- 
gestive work, “Fields, Factories, and 
Workshops,” hitherto available only to 
those who could afford 12s. The book is 
valuable as a study of the rural problem, 


! as well as of the general economic teyden- 
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cies and such special questions as technical 
education and British commercial develop- 
ment; and it is purely with the aim of 
getting it read far and wide among the 
more serious class of working men that it 
is now to be re-issued through Swaa 
Sonnenschein at 1s. in paper and 2s. in 
cloth. ; 


Dr. WarscHavEr’s two articles on 
“Christianity, the Religion of the Incar- 
nation,” which recently appeared in these 
columns, have been reprinted, in pamphlet 
form, and may be had for 2d. from 
Mr. Philip Green, 5, Essex-street, Strand, 
W.C. 


Many of our readers will be interested 
to hear that the Rev. Dr. G. Dawes 
Hicks, minister of Unity Church, Isling- 
ton, was on Monday last elected Vice- 
President of the Aristotelian Society, in 
place of Professor Sully, resigned. We 
congratulate Dr. Hicks on the honour of 
his appointment. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


To PusiisHERs.—[All Books, &c., sent to THE 
Inquirer will be'acknowledged under this head, 
with name of publisher and price, if supplied. The 
necessities of owr space, however, compel ws to lamit 
the number selected for critical notice and review] 


The Heart of the Empire: Discussions 
of Problems of Modern City Life in Hng- 
land. With dn Essay on Imperialism. 
7s. 6d, (Fisher Unwin.) 


Hymn of the World. Words by E. 


Teschemacher. Music by F. Rosse. 2s. 
(Willcocks and Co.) 

At Heaven’s Gate. Words by A. 
Valdemar. Music by G. F. Horan. 2s. 
(Willcocks and Co.) 

The True Light. By Paul Terrion. 2s. 


(Willcocks and Co.) 
Pilgrim’s Song. Words by Paul Eng- 
land. Music by P. Tschaikowsky. 2s. 
(Willcocks and Co.) 
Sun of My Soul. Words by John Keble. 
Music by E. Newton. 2s. (Willeocks 
and Co. 


Hark, Hark, My Soul. Words by J. W. 


Faber. Music by H. W. Schartan. 2s. 
(Willcocks and Co.) 
Father I know that all My Life. Words 


by A. lL. Waring. Music by H. Coward. 
2s. (Willcocks and Co.) 

Fallen is Thy Throne, O Israel. Words 
by Moore. Music by L. Conway. 2s. 
(Willcocks and Co.) 


Afterward. Words by Ellis Walton. 
Music by F. Allitsen. 2s. (Willcocks 
and Co.) 


The Life of a Century. Part VIII. 
6d. (Newnes and Co.) 

Debrett’s Coming Lvents in June. 
(Dean and Son.) 

Strand, Wide World, Captain, Sunday 
Strand, Royalties of the World, Britannia’ s 
Bulwarks, Scribner's, Contemporary, Ha- 
positor. 


6d. 


A PEBBLE in the streamlet scant: 
May turn the course of many a river ; 
A. dewdrop on the baby plant 
May warp the giant oak for ever. 
—Australian Poet. 


a en) 


To CorresponpEents. — Letters, &c., 
received from the following :—R. A. A.; 
He ab. ML, Cos Gi) He; Ale Coys: 
By aly 3 De NE OW iS Po Ces 
L. W. 


NEWS FROM THE CHURCHES. 


and monopolies, and in the increase of selfish in- 


dulgence. There is an urgent need for leaders with 
the spirit of Luther and Hampden. There must be 

a noble simplicity and self-respect, a lofty magnani- 
mity. In the true spirit of Christian Brotherhood 
men must be consecrated anew to work for God 
and humanity. The address! was followed by close 
attention, and at its conclusion there was the usual - 
general and profitable discussion. Mr, Lambelle 
also gave an address at the evening service on 
“The Spirit of the Christian Life.” 

London: Stratford.—At a meeting of members 
and friends held on Wednesday, May 15, presided 
over by the Rev, T. E. M. Edwards, Mr. W. J. 
Hawkins resigned the post of secretary, having 
filled the position for fourteen years. Great regret 
was expressed at the retirement of Mr. Hawkins as 
secretary, and a vote of appreciation of the services 
of both Mr. and Mrs. Hawkins for so many years 
was unanimously carried. Mr, W. J. Noel was 
elected secretary, with his son, Mr. E. Noel, as 
assistant secretary. 


— 


[Notices and Reports for this Department should 
be as brief as possible, and be sent in by Thursday 
Morning. ] 

itt an deena 


Atherton: Chowbent.—Following his usual 
custom, the Rev. J.J. Wright gave his congrega- 
tion on Sunday morning and evening last an account 
of the Twentieth Century and International meet- 
ings held in London during the previous week. 
Ten representatives of the Atherton congregation, 
school, and other societies had been present at the 
meetings. On Sunday afternoon Mr. Wright also 
gave to the whole school, between the singing of 
suitable hymns, such glimpses of the places and 
proceedings as were likely to interest teachers and 
scholars. He called special attention to the new 
“Code Book.” This custom, which, we believe, is 
also followed in other places, must tend tokeep and 
cultivate the interest of congregations and schools in 
the aims and work of the general body. The speaker 
also urged his hearers to get the denominational 
papers and read the fuller accounts of the meetings, 
for which their appetite ‘is whetted by a talk about 
the good things. 

Horsham.—The 128th Whitsuntide anniversary 
was celebrated on Sunday week, when, though the 
attendance was somewhat small, the usual pleasant 
reunion was held. Divine service was conducted 
by the Rev. Gardner Preston, of Hastings, both 
morning and evening ; communion service followed 
the morning service. An interesting meeting was 
held in the afternoon, when the chair was taken by 
Mr. 8. C. Burgess, of Crawley, and addresses were 
delivered by the Revs, E. S. Lang Buckland, J. J. 
Marten, G. Lansdowne ; Mr. Edwin Ellis and Mr. 
Tarring. Members of the choir gave musical selec- 
tions at intervals. Collections taken on behalf of 
the British and Foreign Unitarian Association and 
the Provincial Assembly realised slightly over £4. 
Just about the time the earlier services of the day 
were being held, one, who during all her early life 
had worshipped in the little meeting-house, and 
who, during some of her maturer years, had 
attended the worship conducted by the minister of 
the day, at Hastings, passed away, leaving the 
memory of a bright and charming nature, taken in 
the very prime of her womanhood from her hus- 
band, her little child, and the relative, who was 
half as a mother and half as a sister to her. By 
the death of Mrs. Leon Ellis, née Kathleen Rowland, 
the last left in England of the happy young family 
who used to make the old Worthing-read Malt- 
house so pleasant a home to visit is lost to us, and 
she was laid to rest on Thursday with the four 
brothers and sisters who preceded her. ‘ Till death 
us join,’ says Dean Stanley, isa “word yet more 
divine,” than “ Till death us part.” Truly, she had 
many to meet; and the beautiful flowers that 
covered the coffin were tokens of the sorrow which 
her early departure had caused her friends. 

London: Stepney Green.—The sixth and final 
conference of the special series on Christian 
Brotherhood was held at College Chapel on Sun- 
day last, when the Rev. W. H. Lambelle gave an 
excellent address on “The Basis of Christian 
Brotherhood.”” Miss Florence Hill, who presided, 
referred in appreciative terms to the help rendered 
by ministers and others which had made those 
conferences so successful and spiritually helpful. 
They would be continued, and, on the first Sunday 
afternoon in July, at five o’clock, Dr. Herbert 
Smith would give the address. Mr. Lambelle said 
that to approach the family ideal in the reconstruc- 
tion of society, when the welfare of each individual 


ABERYSTWYTH 


(“The Biarritz of Wales ’’) 


Is highly recommended for invalids. It possesses the most 
equable temperature, its shore being swept by the Gulf 
Stream and the 8.W. breezes of the Atlantic. ‘the drain- 
age is perfect, and the town is supplied with the purest 
water from Plynlimmon. The late Sir James Clarke, M.P., 
says: “A fortnight in Aberystwyth is equivalent to a 
month’s residence in most watering places.’ Guides on 
application to the Town Clerk, ; 


FRESPnCT ABTS young woman (19), 
skilled in Type-writing and Phonography, 
needs a SITUATION. — Unit, Inquirer. Office, 
3, Essex-street, W.C. five 


ANTED, in about a _ fortnight, 
HOUSEMAID-WAITRESS by an invalid 

lady. Good references required.—Apply, Mrs. R. 
NicHoLson, Barrington-road, Altrincham, Cheshire. 


ANTED, man and wife as Chapel 
and Mission CARETAKER at Stamford- 
street Chapel, S.E. 


Apply by LETTER ONLY, with testimonials, to 
Rev, FREDERIC ALLEN, 5, Holland-grove, S.W. 


A FRENCH young, lady would be glad 


to find an English family into which she 
could be received, to learn English and give French 
instruction in, return. — Apply to Prof, Juan 
REvILLE, 4, Villa de la Réunion, Paris. 


FREDK. LONG & SON, 


AUCTIONEERS SURVEYORS, HOUSE & LAND AGENTS 
4, Adelaidé Place, London Bridge, E.C. 


Rents Collected, and the entire management of ! 
Property in any part of London or Suburbs under- 
taken. Valuations for Probate, &c. , _ 


ESTABLISHED 18651, 


BIRKBECK BANK 


Southampton Bldngs., Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 
CURRENT ACOOUNTS 


2 / on the minimum monthly balances, Oy — 
° when not drawn below £100, 2 /, 


DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS 


shall be the concern of all; when to wrong 1 pes peel a 1° 
even the humblest member shall be felt as an in- 3 1° mgt tr bison domana. (Df /, 


jury to the whole, is a glorious vision, a sublime 
ideal. The great Teacher whose words will never 
fail to uplift the nations alone taught the universal 
Fatherhood of God with an all-embracing love, and 


_8TOCES AND SHARES 
Stecks and Shares purchased and sold for customers. 


The BIRKBEOK ALMANAOK, with fall particulars, 


this is the basis of all brotherhood. Religion is | post free 3 
not, as some suppose, merely a bridge between this FRANCIS RAYENSOROFT, Manager 
world and the next, but is a law of our souls, | Teephons No. 6 Holborn. 


adapted to and intended for our life here. The 
object of the Gospel is’ to transform the socialism 
which rests on the basis of conflicting interests into 
the socialism which rests on the consciousness of a 
spiritual unity, Its social message can never be 
outgrown, because it teaches that we are here and 
now the children of God. All moral, social, econo- 
mic and political evils may be removed by the in- 
fluence of the great truths of the Fatherhood of 
God and the Brotherhood of Men. Illustrations of 
their power are to be found in the work of such 
men as Oberlin, Wilberforee, John Howard, Lin- 
coln, and Garrison. How greatly the world needs 
to-day to realise the divine truths is shown in the 
growth of the military spirit, in the great trusts 


Teographie Adévas: “BIRKBEOK, LONDON.” 


THE “‘INQUIRER”’ CALENDAR. 


—_+4—s 


SUNDAY SERVICES are advertised at a charge 
of 10s. per year, prepaid, a space of two lines being 
given to each announcement; extra lines are 
charged 4d. each. Orders can be sent for a portion 
of the year, not less than thirteen weeks, at the 
same rate, Calendar Notices not prepaid £1 the 
year. Single Announcements 6d. per line. All 
information as to the change of preachers should 
reach the Office not later than Thursd ial. 


Essex Hall, Strand, W.C. 


% 


‘ 
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Oar CALENDAR. 


i a a 
SUNDAY, June 9, 
Soe 


ee It is requested that notice of anyalteration 
in the Calendar be sent to the Publisher not 
later than Thursday Afternoon. 


Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 
11 a.m. and 7 P.M., Rev. FrepERIC ALLEN, 
Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra-road, 

11 am. and 7 P.m., Rev. F. W. STANLEY. 
Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley-rd.,West 
Croydon, 114.M.and7P.M., Rev.J.Pacz Hopps. 
Deptford, Church-street, 11. 15 aM. and 6,30 P. M., 
Rev. A. J. MaRcHANr. 
Essex Church, The Mall, N Stine lulieoats, 11 aM. 
and 7 P.M., Rev. Frank K. FREEsTon, 
Forest-gate, corner of Dunbar-road, Upton-lane, 
11 a.m. and 6.30 p.m., Rev. H. W. Perris, 
Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham-place 
11 A.M, and 7 p.M., Rey. R. H. U. Broor. 
Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, Rev. Epcar 
Daryn, 11.15 a.m., “ Gladness is Life,” and 
7 P.M,“ A Word’s Weight.” 12.30, Children’s 
Class. 
Highgate Hill, Unitarian Christian Church,11 a.m. 
and 7 p.m., Rev. C. H. WELLBELOVED. 
Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11’ a.m. 


and 7 P.M., Rev. G. Dawzs Hicks, M.A., Ph.D. 


Kentish Town, Clarence-road, N.W., 11 a.m. and 
7 p.M., Rev, ALEXANDER FarRQuHaRsON. Morn- 
ing, “The Mind of the Master.” Evening, 
* Jacob Wrestling with the Angel.” 

Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 ‘a.m., Rev. W. Coprtanp 

_ Bowrs, and 7 p.m., Rev. J. E. Stronar. 

Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church High-street, 
ll a.m. and 7 P.m., Rev. W. CoynoweTH Pork. 

Little Portland-street Chapel, 11.15 a.m.and 7 P.M., 
Rev. H. 8. Perris, M.A. Morning, “ The Pos- 

* sibilities of Christianity as. a World Religion,” 

Mansford-street Church and Mission, Bethnal Green, 
11 a.m. and 7 P.m., Rev. W. G. Capmany. 

Peckham, Avondale-road, 11 a.m. and 6.30 P.M., 
Rey.. G. CaRrtTER. 

Plumstead, Common-road Unitarian Church, 11a.m, 
and 6.30 P.m., Rev. L. Jenkins Jones. 

Richmond, Free Church, Ormond-road, 11.15 a.m. 
and 7 p.M., Rev. S. FaRRINGTON. 

‘Stepney- -Green, College Chapel, 11 a.m, and 7PM, 
Mr. P. W. "AMES, 

Stoke Newington, The Green, 11.15 a.m. and 7 P.Mm., 

~ Rey. W. Woopina, B.A. 

Stratford, West Ham-lane Unitarian Church, 
11 a.m, and 6.30 P.m., Mr. T. Evxiot. 

Wandsworth, Unitarian Christian Church, East-hill, 
11 a.M.and 7 P.m., Rev. W. G. Tarrant, B.A. 

Wood Green, Unity Hall, 11 a.m. and 7 p.m., Rev. 
“Dir MUMMERY, 


ances 


PROVINCIAL, 


Batu, Trim-street Chapel, 11 a.m. and 6,30 P.M., 
Rev. Joun McDowett. 

_Beprorp, Library (side room), 11.15 a.m., Rev, 
Rowianp H1iu1. 

Buackroon, Banks-street, North Shore, 10.45 a.m. 
and 6.30 p.m., Rev. Davip Davis. 

Bracxkroot, Unitarian Church, Masonic Hall, South 
Shore, 11 and 6.30, 

Boortz, Free Church Hall, Stanley-road, 11 a.m, 
and 6,30 P.m., Rev. J. Mortny Mitts, 

BovusNEMOvUTH, Unitarian Church, West-hill-road, 
11 a.M. and 7 P.m., Rev. C. C. "Cor. 

BRADFORD, Chapel-lane Chapel, 10.30 a. M, and 
6.30 p.m., Rev. E. Cerepia Jonzs. 

BRIGHTON, Christ Church (Free Christian), New-rd., 
North-st., 11 and 7 p.m., Rev. H. M. Livens. 

Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 11 a.m. and 
7 P.M., Rev. G. STREET. 

CanrerBury, Ancient Chapel, Blackfriars, 11 a,m., 
J. Remineron WILson. 

Drat and Waumgr, Free Christian Church, High- 
st., 11 a.m. and 6.30 P.m., Rev. T. SuaxsPEARE. 


Dover, ‘Adrian-street, near Market-square, 11 a.m, 


and 6.30P.m., Rev. 8. Burrows. 
Eastsourne, Gildridge Hotel, 11 4a.m.and6, 30: P.M, 
Rey. G. St, Cram. 
GuinproRD, Ward-street Church, 11 a.m. a 
. 6,80 P.m., Rev. E. 8. Lana Bucknann. 
HorsHaM, Free Christian Church ,Worthing-road, 
11 a.m. and 6.30 P.m., Rev. J. J. Marren. 
Lexps, Mill Hill, 10.45 a.m. and 6.30 p.m., Rev. 
Caries Hararove, M.A. 
Laiscarp, Memorial Church, Manor-road, 11 a.m. 
and 6.30 P.M., Rev. A. Ernest PaRRy. 
Liverpoot, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 a.m. 
- and 6.80 p.m., Rev: W. J. Jur. 
Taree Hope-street Church, 11 a.m, and 6,30 
» Rev, R. A, Cine we BA 


LIVERPOOL, Ullet-road, Sefton Park 11 a.m. and 
6.30 P.m., Rev. Dr. Kinin. 

Manouzster, Strangeways, 10.30 a.m. and 6, 80 
P.M., Rey. W. R. SHANKS, 

Neweor", Isle of Wight, 11 a.m.and 6,30 P.m., 
Ciement E. PIKE. 

OxFoRD, Manchester College 11.80 a.m., Rev. 
S. M. Crotusrs, D.D. 

PortsmouTH, General Baptist Chapel, St. Thomas- 
street, 6.45 p.M., Mr. THomas Bonn, 

PortsmoutTH, High-street Chapel, 11 a.m and 
6.45 p.m., Mr. G. Cosuns Prior. 

Rocupas, Blackwater-street, 10.30 a.m., and 6.30 
P.M., Rev. T. P. SPEDDING. 

SoarsorovuaH, Westborough, 10,45 a.m. and 7 P.M., 
Rev. OrrwEtt Binns. . 

SipmourH, Old Meeting, High-street,114.m. and 
6.30 p.m, Rev. W. AGAR. 

SEVENOAKS, Bessell’sGreen, TheOld Meeting House, 
11 a.m., Rev. R. C. Drenpy. Stables in the 
grounds. 

SourHenDd, Unitarian Church, Darnley-road 11 a.m. 
(Children’s Service), and 6.30 P.m., Mr. Dar. 

SourHrort, Portland-street Church, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 p.m., Rev. J. ARTHUR PEARSON, of Oldham. 

Torquay, Unity Hall, Lower Union-street,11 a.m. 
and 6.30 p.m., Rev. A. KE. O’Connor. 

Tunsripce WELLS, Mechanics’ Institute, Dudley- 
road, 11 a.m. and 6.30 P.M. 

York, St. Saviourgate Chapel, 11 a.m. and 6.30 
P.M, Rey. H. Rawinas, M.A. 

—_—_ 


IRELAND. 


Dustin, Stephen’s Green West, 12 noon, Rev. G. 
Hamiuron Vancr, B.D. 

WaRRENPOINT, co. Down, Unitarian Church, Dro- 
more-road, 12 Noon, Rev. W. E. Mettonz. The 
attendance of visitors cordially invited. 

<p 

Care Town, Free Protestant (Unitarian) Church, 
Hout-street, 6.45 p.m., Rev. R, BALMFORTH. 

Sypyry, N.S.W., The Australian Church, [.0.0.F. 
Temple, 11 a.m. and 7 p.m., Rev. G, WALTERS. 


OUTH-PLACE ETHICAL SOCIETY, 

SOUTH-PLACE, FINSBURY.—June 2nd, 

ab 11.15 a.m., JOHN M. ROBERTSON, “ The Nine- 
teenth Century : International Politics.—II.” 


ULPIT SUPPLY.— The Rev. D. 
AMOS, 76, South-street, Greenwich, 8.E. 


ULPIT SUPPLY. — The Rev. 5S. 
JENKINSON, Clevelands, Mount Pleasant- 
road, Tottenham, N. 


UPPLY or THMPORARY PASTOR- 
ATE.—Reyv. W. BIRKS, F.R.A.S., 1, Meadow- 
croft, Perry Hill, Catford, London, S.E. 


ILLASTON SCHOOL, Nantwicu. 
» (BARKER FOUNDATION,) 


Heap Master, GUY LEWIS, M.A., Oxford. 
Assistant Mastars—Rev. J. H. WOODS, M.A., 
St. Peter’s College, Cambridge,and Manchester 
College, Oxford ; H. L. JONES, B,A., Merton 
College, Oxford ; and A. D. TOBLER, Berne 
University. 
Visiting Masters for Music, Drawing, Gymnastics 
and Manual Instruction. 
Next Entrance Examination, July 9th and 10th. 


There are a few Vacancies on the Ioundation. 


| For Prospectus and particulars, apply to the Head- 


master, or to the Clerk to the Governors, 38, Barton 
Arcade, Manchester. 


IRKDALE, SOUTHPORT. — Fur- 
nished HOUSE TO LET, July, August, 
September; 4 sitting, 8 bedrooms, large garden, 
tennis lawn; near the sea, Terms moderate, 
especially to small family without children. Two 
servants will remain if désired.—Address, T., 27, 
Westcliffte-road, Birkdale, Southport. 


ASLEMERE.— TO LET for the 
Summer (about 6 weeks), HOUSE, contain- 
taining 6 sitting rooms and playroom, 8 bedrooms 
(5 double). Two stalls, 45 acres; dairy. 1 mile 
from church, station, post oflice.—For particulars, 
apply by letter, to Owner, Dunrozel, Hazlemere. 


(+ OOSEBERRIKS. --- Green Goose- 

berries for Bottling or Preserving, 3s. per 
box of 12 Ibs,, carriage paid.—F’, ROSCOE, Steeple 
Morden, Royston. 
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| 138. 6d. 
| 10 years, £1 1s. 8d. Survey Fee to £500, half-a- 


Woary and Restvence, 
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A FEW young people received in 
PLEASANT HOME near Victorias Terms 
moderate.—Mrs, Ropert Turner, 94, Grosveror- 
road, 8.W. 


LACKPOOL.—Atherton House, 28, 

Pleasant-street, North Shore. Five minutes 

from Talbot-road Station ; one minute from sea. 
Piano,—Mrs, ALLDRED (late of Atherton), 


OARDING HOUSH.—THE FELL, 

TROUTBECK, WINDERMERE, is situated 

550 feet above sea level, and about 24 miles from 

the station at Windermere. Hvery home comfort. 
Moderate terms. 


OURNEMOUTH —Elvaston, West 
Clif, BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT. 
Unrivalled position on sea front, close to the High- 
cliffe Hotel. 50 rooms. Full-sized billiard table. 
Lovely grounds, with access to Cliff Promenade. 
Due south. Near Unitarian Church.—Mr, and 
Mrs, Pocoox. 


OURNEMOUTH.—Most comfortable 
private BOARDING-HOUSE ; close to sea ; 
sheltered among the Pines ; south aspect. Billiard- 
room (full-sized table). Terms moderate.—Address 
Miss CHALDECOTT, Stirling House, Manor-road. 


OURNEMOUTH. — Board-residence. 

High position, facing South, with balcony 

and good garden. Suitable for Open-air Treatment. 

Close to sea, sheltered by pines, and adjoining the 

car-route to all parts.—D., Cliff House, 1, West- 
minster-road, Branksome Park. 


OLWYN.. BAY. — MORANNEDD 

_ BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT, MARINE 
ROAD, one minute from West Promenade and five 
from the beautiful Pwllycrochen Woods and from 
station. Morannedd is a most comfortable and 
homelike house, standing in its own grounds. 
Liberal Table ; moderate tariff.—Proprietress, Miss 
WaDswortH. 


T. LEONARDS.—<“ Crantock,” 59, 
Warrior-square. First-class BOARD and 
RESIDENCH, newly furnished and redecorated. 
Sea View, excellent cuisine, billiard room, sanitary 
certificate.—Mr. and Mrs. Sipney P, Porter. 


OME FOR HEALTH CULTURE, 
THE Firs, Bromyard, HEREFORDSHIRE. 
This HOME. provides a course of Systematic 
Daily Exercise, combined with regular outdoor life 
and occupation, for Ladies and Children who are 
not in normal health. The exercises are given in a 
Gymnasium fitted with Swedish apparatus, and 
consist of Ling’s Swedish Movements. Special 
Treatment is given for Spinal Curvature, Anzemia, 
Hysteria, Indigestion, Neuralgia, &c. 
For further particulars, apply to the Principal, 
Miss Jessmz Baker (Trained by Mme. Bergman 
Osterberg), 


THOHENTURY BUILDINGSOCIETY 
ADELAIDE-PLACE, LONDON BRIDGE, 
E.C. 
Interest on Loans reduced to Four-and-a-half 
" per Cent, 


Directors. 

Chairman — Sir H. W. Lawrence, Bart,, 
Mincing-lane, E.C. 

Deputy-Chairman—Mark H, Jupex, A.R.1.B,A., 
7, Pall Mall, S.W. 

F. H, A. Harpeastte, F.S.1., 5, Old Queen-st., S.W. 

Miss Orme, 118, Upper Tulse-hill, S.W. 

StEPHEN SEAWARD TAYLER, ‘ Mairholme,” 8, Mount 
Ephraim-road, Streatham-hill, $.W., and 

Mrs, Henry Rut 1, Randolph-garden N.W 


21 


PREFERENCE SHARIS £10, Interest 44 per 
cent. DEPOSITS received at 3, 34, and 4 per cenbt., 
withdrawable at short notice, 


LIBERAL. ADVANCES made, 


promptly 


| Monthly repayment, including principal, premium, 


and interest for each £100 advanced—21 years, 
; 18 years, 14s. 9d. ; 15 years, 16s. 1d. ; 


guinea, 

Special facilities given to persons desiring to pur- 
chase houses for their own occupation, Prospectus 
free, 

FREDERICK LONG, Manager, 
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Schools, etc. 
—~>——_ 
ANCHESTER COLLEGE, 
OXFORD, 


“The College adheres to its original principle of 
freely imparting Theological Knowledge, without 
insisting on the adoption of particular Theological 
Doctrines,” 


The ANNUAL PROCEEDINGS in connection 
with the CLOSING of the SESSION will take 
place at the Collegeon THURSDAY and FRIDAY, 
June 20th/and 21st, 

A Valedictory Religious Service will be held in 
the College Chapel at 8 o’clock p.m, on THURS- 
DAY, June 20th. The Farewell on behalf of the 
College will be given by the Principat, and the 
Welcome into the Ministry by the Rev. L. P. 
Jacks, M.A. 

The Rev. S. AtrrepD SremntHaL will deliver the 
Address to the Students on FRIDAY, at 12 o'clock 
noon. 

The ANNUAL MEETING of TRUSTEES will 
be held on FRIDAY, June 21st, at 2 o’clock P.M , 
for the usual business. 

Rey. H. ENFIELD DOWSON,B.A., 
Gee Cross, Hyde ; 

A. H. WORTHINGTON, B.A., 
1, St. James’-square, Manchester, 


Secs, 


HANNING HOUSE, HIGHGATE, 
HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
AND BOARDING SCHOOL. 
For the daughters of Unitarian Ministers and 
others, 
London Matriculation, English, Latin, French, 
German, Mathematics, Science, Elocution, Greek, 
Drawing, Class Singing, Dresemaking, Cookery, 
Calisthenics, Playground, Swings, Cricket, Garden, 
Outside Sanatorium, Laundry at home. 
Outside Examiner, 

Fees per Term for Minister’s Daughters. 
Boarders, £10 13s, 6d. or with Music, £12 5s, 
Extras: Violin, Solo Singing, Painting, £2 2s, 

Shorthand, Dancing, 10s. 6d. 

Day scholars, 3 to 5 guineas, with Music extra. 
Kindergarten, 2 to 24 guineas. 
Manager—Miss MATILDA SHARPE. 

The HALF TERM begins MONDAY, June 17th, 


IGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
SOUTH MARINE TERRACE 
ABERYSTWITH. 


Mrs. MARLES THOMAS. 

Pupils most successfully prepared for Public 
Examinations, Scholarships have been obtained 
at the University Colleges, Special attention paid 
to the physical side of education. Gymnasium, 
Swedish drill, 


PRINCIPAL ee 


HINDHEAD. 


ISS MACRAE MOIR’S SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS. (Established 1893), 


PUPILS prepared for the Universities ; resident 
gymnast and French mistress ; healthy conditions 
of life ; hockey and tennis. 

Prospectus on application to Miss Macrar Morr, 
Lingholt, Hindhead. ° 

Station, Haslemere. 

The SUMMER TERM begins on TUESDAY, 
May 7th. 


THE 
INDHEAD SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


(Founded by Miss J. F. GRUNER, May, 1897). 


BOARDERS are received by the Misses GRUNER at 
Mooreroft, Hindhead, Haslemere, from whom pros- 
pectuses and further information may be obtained, 
the School being carried on at the HJINDHLAD 
HALL as heretofore. 


EV. EB. BREZZI in Mazamet, dép. of 

Tarn, in France, would be glad to receive 

two or more English PUPILS into his family to 

learn French, References: Rev. E. Fontanés, 1, 

Rue de l'Université, Paris; Prof, Jean Réville, 4, 
Villa de la Réunion, Paris, 


The Sunday School Association. 


—— 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


ews 


Twelve Hymns and Their Writers: 


Biographical Sketches and 
Lesson Notes. ; 


By Rey. VALENTINE D. DAVIS, B.A. 
Cloth 1s. net ; postage 3d. : 


The plan of this little book was to select twelve 
hymns from the collection published by the Asso- 
ciation, The twelve hymns were to be such as it 
would be good to learn by heart, and they must be 
by different authors, whose lives would furnish 
matter for an interesting biographical sketch with 
some useful lesson in it, while the hymns also 
should provide material for further lessons.— From 
Preface. 

_—— 


CODE BOOK 


FOR 


SUNDAY SCHOOL TEACHERS. 


COMPILED BY 
W. COPELAND BOWIE, 


Price 6d. net ; postage 1d. 


London: THe Sunpay ScHoon AssocraTion, Essex 
Hall, Essex-street, Strand, W.C. 


PROVINCIAL ASSEMBLY 


OF 


Presbyterian and Unitarian Ministers and Con- 
gregations of Lancashire and Cheshire. 


MEETING FOR 1901. 

The Assembly will meet at OLDHAM on 
THURSDAY, June 13th, 

The RELIGIOUS SERVICE will be held in the 
LORD-STREET CHURCH at 11 a.m. ; the Deyo- 
tional part being conducted by the Rev. H. S. 
TayLER, M.A., and the Sermon being preached by 
the Rey. R. T. Herrorp, B.A. 

LUNCH will be provided at the School, at 12.30 
P.M., at a charge of One Shilling. 


The MEETING for BUSINESS will be held in 


the Chapel, at 2 P.m., at which the President, JoHN 
Denby, Esq., will take the Chair. 

A SUBSTANTIAL TEA will be provided at the 
School, at 5 p.m., ab a charge of One Shilling ; 
after which a MEETING will be held in the 
TOWN HALL, at 6.30 p.m.—W. H. KenwortHy, 
Esq, in the Chair—when Addresses will be de- 
livered by C, W. Jones, Esq., on “Is any change in 
our methods required ;” Rey. R. A. Armstrong, 
B.A., on “Spiritual Religion,’ and Rey. Dendy 
Agate, B.A., on “ Sundays.” 


AN APPEAL FROM BOSTON. 


BAZAAR FUND FOR THE RENOVATION OF 
SPAIN-LANE CHAPEL, 


The ladies of the Congregation of the above- 
named Chapel are working for a Bazaar to be held 
early next year, and they will be thankful for any 

Jontributions in Money or Articles cf Use and 
Beauty. These may be sent to Mrs, Sroppart, 
41, Tunnard-street, Boston. 


OOD’S TRUST.—The Trustees are 

prepared to receive applications from 

young persons of Liberal Religious Opinions, who 

having gained Scholarships, require assistance in 
order to enter a Training College, 

Forms of application may be obtained from Mr. 

J..T. Prestoy, Carson House, Church End, 

Finchley, N. 


‘NEW PUBLICATION. 


The Christian in Hungarian Romance, 


A Study of Dr. Maurus Jokai’s Novel, ‘There 
is a God ; or, The People who Loye but Once.” 


BY 
JOHN FRETWELL. 


Conrents :— Introduction; (1), The Vampire 
City of Austria; (2), The Friend in Need ; (3), 
Passion Week in Rome ; (4), Diplomacy ; (5), The 
Temptress ; (6), A Roman Assassination ; (7), The 
Pope’s Flight ; (8), What. will He do with Her ; 
(9), The Vampire City Again ; (10), In Transyl- 
vania ; (11), The Last Revenge ; (12), Solferino ; 
(13), Retribution ; (14), The Return of the 
Prodigal ; Notes. 

Illustrated ; in paper covers, 3s, net ; in cloth 
gilt, with gilt top, 4s. net, 


Lonpon : 
PHILIP GREEN, 5,. Essex-street, Strand, W.C. 


DEYOTIONAL BOOKLETS | 
By the REY. W. G. TARRANT, B.A. 


DAILY MEDITATIONS, 


(Fourth Edition Revised.) 


NIGHT UNTO NIGHT. 


Cloth, red edges, 6d. ; roan gilt, 1s, 
London: Purtie GREEN, 5, Essex-st., Strand, W.C. 


PRAYERS: NEW AND OLD. 
Suitable for Church, Family, or Private Worship. 
By P. E. VIZARD. 


Wixuiams & Noraat, 14, Henrietta-street, London. 
Price 1s. net. é 

“The prayers are redolent of the deeper piety of all ages 
and sections of the Christian Church, They are arranged 
and selected so as to meet the needs especially of those who 
seek to combine ancient devotion with modern conceptions 
of God and man. The book is a good one.”—INQUIRER, 

‘‘The yearnings and outreachings of the human heart 
were never expressed in truer language nor in fewer 
words.’’—Rock, 

‘The compiler’s aim has been te incltide only such gems 
of devotional desire as have been fitly wedded to beautiful 
language, and in this he has been successful.”—LireRaRy 
WORLD, 


THE MILL HILL PULPIT. 


: June Number. 

Reasons for Disbelief. A Unitarian Sermon 
for Trinity Sunday. By Charles Hargrove, M.A. 
Price 13d. post free. 1/6 per annum, 

A complete Catalogue of the last 8 years’ 
Sermons in stock. Sent free on application, 

Address, CHas. Starygr, 82, Ravenswood~ 
terrace, Hyde Park, Leeds. Wah i 


OCIAL PURITY ALLIANCE; 
founded in 1873, to uphold one equal standard 
of Purity alike for Men and Women. For par- 
ticulars and literature apply to Mr. E, Hammonp, 
Secretary, 18, Tothill-street, S.W., on Monday and 
Wednesday Mornings, or to Mrs, HAMMOND on 
Friday Mornings. 
Funds are greatly needed to extend this im- 
portant work and to reprint valuable papers. 
“The Moral Education of the Young,” by D. 
ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 28, 


HE ANNUAL MEETING of the 

YORKSHIRE UNITARIAN UNION will 

be held on WEDNESDAY NEXT at SCAR- 
BOROUGH. . 

At 11.30 there will be DIVINE SERVICE and 
a SERMON by the Rev. J. E, Mannine, M.A,, of 
Sheffield. 

At 1.15 LUNCHEON will be served at the 
Salisbury Hote), Huntriss-row. ‘ 

At 2.30 the ANNUAL BUSINESS MEETING 
will be held in the Chapel, and in the Evening 
aks will bea PUBLIC MEETING in the same 
place, 

EK. BASIL LUPTON, Secretary, _ 
14, East Parade, Leeds. 


Printed by Woopratt & K1nver,70 to76, Long Acre, W.C., 
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the Office, 8, Essex-street, Strand, London, W.0. City 
Agent, Joun Hrywoop, 29 and 80, Shoe-lane, B.C. 
Manchester (Wholesale), Joun Heywoop, Deansgate,— 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 
z ms ‘- 

A muerine in aid of the South African 
Women and Children’s Distress Fund is 
announced to be held at the Queen’s 
Hall, Langham-place, on Monday, June 24, 
at eight o’clock, when Miss Emily Hob- 
house, who has recently returned from the 
Women’s Camps in South Africa, will 
describe the needs and condition of the 
women and children. The Bishop. of 
Hereford is to preside. Admission is 
free, but a limited number of reserved 
seats at 1s. can be had from Mr. F. W. 
Lawrence, Mansfield House, Canning 


Town. 


THE full text of £ Tolstoy’ s “Reply to 
the Synod’s Edict of Excommunication 
and to Letters received concerning it,” 
translated by Mr. V. Tchertkoff, will be 
published by the Free Age Press, of 
‘Christchurch, Hants, next week, in a 
penny pamphlet. The “ Reply ” contains 
Tolstoy’s latest express.on of his religious 
faith and position. 


We wust still ask the patience of our 
readers, and especially of those interested 
in the Central Postal Mission and. the 
Temperance Association, at the Aelay of 
those two reports. 


THE Britioh Weekly of June 6, referring 
to our National and International meet- 
ings in Whit-week, has a note on “ Unit- 
arianism, Christianity, and Buddhism,” 
which we cannot suppose to be intention- 

‘ unfair, but which, to one who knows 


‘the promptings of love. 


the facts, seems rather absurd. Referring 
to Mr. Stopford Brooke’s sermon, and 
magisterially informing him that while he 
is * happily still under the spell of old 
ideas,” in his career as a Unitarian “ he 
has never faced the real problems,” the 
note goes on to say that “year by year 
Unitarianism becomes more impatient of 
the Christian name.” As to Mr. Graham 
Wallas’s allusion to Buddhism, our 
readers will soon have an opportunity of 
judging for themselves from the full text 
of his very earnest address; but we will 
say here that, in our view, disciples of 
Jesus ought sorrowfully to admit the 
truth to which Mr, Wallas pointed, that 
in the recent unhappy events in China it 
is the Buddhists of Japan who most 
clearly manifested a truly’ Christian 
spirit. But, then, neither the Christian 
spirit nor the pure spiritual religion of 
Jesus appears to satisfy the demands of 
the British Weekly's dogmatic theology, 
and both Mr. Stopford Brooke and other 
single-hearted but heretical disciples of 
the Master must be content to rest under 
its condemnation. 


Tur Yearly Meeting of the Religious 
Society of Friends, held last week in 
London, has addressed to its members and 
to the Christian Churches “A Plea for a 
Peaceable Spirit,” which we shall all do 
well to ponder. ‘Confronted with war’s 
aftermath,” the address declares, ‘the 
Christian conscience is ill at ease, and the 
way is open for the peaceable spirit-of 
the gospel to re-assert itself in mind and 
heart.” 


Many who at first supported the war with 
honest conviction, recognise the moral 
deterioration that has marked its progress. 
Individuals have made heroic sacrifice for a 
cause which they believed to be just : many 
have borne with resignation the heaviest 
sorrow which can darken the home; but, 
in the nation as a whole, the merciless logic 
of war has induced the suppression of the 
nobler impulses, and has shut the door on 
As passion has 
risen, the old story has been repeated ; and 
once more the malice of man has trampled 
on the life of Christ, How lurid is the scene 
before us—in Africa the long-drawn struggle 
with its roll of disease and death, the devas- 
tation of the land, the burning of home- 
steads, the driving of destitute women and 
children into vast camps, the widening gulf 
of hate and bitterness between the two 
races; and in England the reign of preju- 
dice, the fever of passion, the riots, the 
orgies in our streets, the preaching of ven- 
geance by the Press and even from some 
pulpits. Had men seen these things when 
yet they deemed war a remedy, surely the 
vonscience of both peoples would have re- 
coiled from the conflict as froma crime. It is 
under this burden of the realities of war that 
we would press the question, ‘‘ Can such 
strife be consistent with the spirit of 


! Christ ? ”’ 


A oe hg . o 
So ee OURS Cee a Oe, 


BED TMT, RECT ee eC ag ae ee eS er 


'The calling of the Christian Church is 


“to purify the national conscience, to build 
up national character, and to insist that 
in corporate as in individual life the one 
standard of conduct must be the standard 
of Christ.” In strange contrast with 
this is the tone which has too long and 
too widely prevailed concerning the war. 


The platform and the Press to-day pro- 
claim aloud the false doctrine of force, and 
men will scarcely brook the slower methods 
of peace. But in South Africa force has not 
solved but complicated the racial and poli- 
tical problem. And in China the bar- 
barism of the Allied intervention, with 
its atrocities in the name of Europe, must 
for long years retard missionary effort, 
and stamps with hypocrisy a civilisation 
which professes brotherhood, but practises 
revenge. 

The issue lies plain before the Christian 
Church. On the one hand we see a growing 
reliance on military power for material 
ends, on the other the ideal of righteousness 
and love as the bond and foundation of em- 
pire. The ideal tarries through want of 
faith in the practical efficacy of the spirit 
and teaching of Christ. 


Copies of this Plea may be had at the 
offices of the Society, 12, Bishopsgate 
Without, E.C. 


——a 


Tue Times of Saturday, the 8th inst., 
published the following earnest appeal, 
made by the Viceroy of India, at the con- 
clusion of a speechfat Simla, on June 6, at 
a meeting of the Army Temperance Asso- 
ciation :— 


What are we all here for, from the Viceroy 
at the head of the official hierarchy, to the 
latest-joined British private in barracks ? 
Weare not here to draw our pay, do nothing, 
have a good time, and merely wave the 
British flag; we are here because Providence 
has, before all the world, laid a solemn duty 
on our shoulders. That duty is to hold this 
country by justice, righteousness, and good 
will, and to set an example to its people. 
You may say, Whyshould weset an example ? 
What example have we to set? Well, we 
have much to learn as well as to teach, It. 
would be arrogant to pretend the contrary, 
T feel myself that never a day of my life 
passes in India in which I do not absorh 
more than I can possibly give out. But we © 
have come here with a civilisation, educa- 
tion, and morality which we are vain 
enough, without disparagement to others, 
to think the best that has ever been seen. 
We have been placed by the Power that 
ordains all in the seats of the mighty, with 
the fortunes and the future of this great 
continent in our hands. There never was 
such a responsibility. In the whole world 
there is no such duty. That is why it 
behoves every one of us, great or small, who 
belongs to the British race in this ¢ country, 
to set an example. The man who sets a bad 
example is untrue to histown country ; the 
man who sets a good one is doing his duty 
by this. 

But how can the drunkard set an example, 
and what is the examplathat he sets, and 
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what sort of an example, too, is set by the 
officer who winks at drunkenness, instead 
of treading it under foot? Itis no answer 
to me to say that the native sometimes gets 
intoxicated in his way. just as the British 
soldier does in his. One man’s sin is not 
another man’s excuse. Where are our 
boasted civilisation and our superior ethics 
if we cannot see that what is degrading in 
him is more degrading in us? If we are to 
measure our own responsibility by that of 
the millions whom we rule, what becomes 
of our right to rule and our mission? It is, 
therefore, officers and soldiers, not on mere 
grounds of abstract virtue, nor for the sake 
of the discipline and reputation of the Army, 
nor even for your own individual good alone, 
that I have stood here this afternoon to 
plead the cause of temperance in the ranks, 
but because the British name in India is in 
your hands just as much as it is in mine, and 
because it rests with you before God and 
your fellow-men to preserve it from sully or 
reproach. 


Tue paper on “The Thoughts and 
Experiences of a Liberal Religious Thinker 
and Worker in Russia,” read by Vladimir 
Tchertkoff at the recent International 
Council meeting at Essex Hall, will be 
found printed in full in our present issue, 
and it is interesting in this connection to 
have a further word from Mr. Tchertkoff, 
as to his impressions of our meetings. 
In the Christian Life of last week, he 
speaks of the “joyful and invigorating 
impression” he received of the two days 
spent among our people, and contrasts 
this experience with what he had formerly 
found in connection with the meetings of 
other religious bodies. While there was 
always something helpful to be gained 
from them, ke says, there was there the 
impression of “assisting at.a display of 
the exceptional virtues of one particular 
society of believers, who regard them- 
selves as the sole possessors of the one 
and only Truth”; and for one unable to 
join that select body, the result was 
repulsion and estrangement. 


In your case, however, for the first time, 
in the midst of a religious society most 
sincere and firm in the views it represents, 
I did not experience this oppressive feeling. 
In fact, I did not at all feel as if I was 
assisting at the meetings of any particular 
denomination of believers, but simply as if 
I was amongst an assembly of ordinary 
fellow-men, not separated from the rest of 
mankind by any restrictions of opinion and 
creed. Only by the enthusiastic approba- 
tion which the audience invariably displayed 
for every vivid expression of higher spiritual 
aspiration one could see that one was in the 
midst of men and women whom a truly 
vital religious impulse had drawn together. 
By the equally earnest and warm sympathy 
called forth by any remark containing 
rational criticism of religious questions, 
one understood besides that the emotional 
element in the religion of those present had 
not torn itself away from the control of 
reason; and that here, indeed, one was 
assisting the realisation of only a truly 
rational religion, which is so absolutely 
indispensable for the further progress of 
the human consciousness, 

I also experienced the exceedingly joyous 
feeling of participating in something which 
had not become definite and stable, but 
was advancing and developing; one some- 
times even seemed tangibly to feel the 
growth of consciousness, as one followed 
the speeches which were being delivered. 
And this, I think, is the most essential and 
promising feature of the whole movement, 
manifesting its present vitality and ensuring 
unlimited possibilities in the future. 
| acme 


THERE is a fine institution in the town 
of Ipswich known as “ The Social Settle- 
ment,”in connection with which there are 
libraries, billiard tables, refreshment 
rooms, a. nursing organisation, bible 
classes, debates, &c., and there is a large 
hall which will hold nearly a thousand 
people, which is often well filled in winter 
for concerts and limelight lectures. Soon 
after his settlement at Ipswich the Rev. 
Lucking Tavener, on the invitation of the 
Warden, gave a limelight lecture on G. F. 
Watts, R.A., which was much _ appre- 
ciated. Mr. Tavener was afterwards 
asked whethe: he was willing to be 
nominated a “ Brotherhood member”. of 
the Settlement, which implied a willing- 
ness to share in its work, and required 
election by a majority of the Council. 
Finding in the rules a statement that in 


carrying out the object of the Settlement, | 


It shall be the special aim that no 
sectarian or party advantage shall be 
sought, but that it shall be possible for all 
men to associate themselves in this good 
work, ; 


he thought this wide enough to admit 
the co-operation of a Unitarian minister, 
and willingly consented. 


Mr. Tavener noticed, however, a fur-. 


ther clause in the rules :— 


: The Brotherhood shall! consist of Christian 
men of not less than eighteen years of age, 
who pledge themselves to active service in 
connection with the Settlement, 


And subsequently the Warden drew his 
attention to this clause and urged him to 
withdraw his name from nomination, in 
order to avoid an unpleasant discussion, 
since the phrase “Christian men” had 
been purposely used by the founders 
to safeguard the orthodoxy of the Brother- 
hood. In reply, Mr. Tavener said that he 
understood the Warden to ask him to 
withdraw on the ground that he was not 
a Christian, and this of course he indig- 
nantly refused. But to the Warden and 
his Brotherhood no one is a Christian who 
“denies the revelation of the Sacred 
Trinity,” and when the nomination came 
before the Council the election was not 
secured. The Brotherhood, therefore, had 
better look to their rule about ‘all men,” 
and “this good work,” and Mr. Tavener 
had an opportunity, which he did not 
neglect, of declaring to the people of 
Ipswich the faith of a Unitarian Christian. 


AN anonymous “ Unitarian correspond- 
ent,” writing in this week’s Christian 
World on “ A New Note in Unitarianism,” 
describes the change which, in his view, is 
taking place amongst us, in “ reaction 
against the barren and unsatisfactory 
Theism of the last generation,” laying 
renewed stress on the Personality of Jesus 
and asserting Christianity to be the Reli- 
gion of the Incarnation. Referring to 
recent correspondence in these columns, 
and to our New Century meetings as bear- 
ing witness to this movement, the writer 
asserts that a prominent speaker at the 
New Century meetings 


Accused those of his brethren who pro- 
fessed the views we have just sketched, of 
‘*immoralivy and infidelity.’ 


Will the “Unitarian correspondent” of 
the Christian World, under his own name, 


substantiate that grave charge in these 
columns ? 


DR. CROTHERS AT OXFORD. 


Ar Oxford last Sunday there was a kind 
of aftermath of the New Century Meetings. 
The weather was still brilliantly fine, and - 
the beautiful chapel of Manchester College 
was well filled by a large congregation 
that will not readily forget the occasion, 
The devotional portion of the service was, 


in part, taken by the Rey. J. E 
Carpenter, M.A., the remainder by 
the ../Rev.. Dr... Crothers; {otea@am- 


bridge, U.S., who also preached. His 
sermon was characterised by the same 
freshness of thought, simplicity of manner, 
charm of style, and absence of notes which 
produced such a marked impression in 
London, Refusing to be content with the 
idea that religion was intended merely for 
those who can live on pretty, tender senti- 
ment, Dr. Crothers contended that, when 
truly understood and interpreted, its word 
is the strongest known to the world. He 
referred to the valuations based on 
quantity and quality, and with fine insight 
described the pessimistic illusions to which 
speculative, ‘ superior” people, who live 
remote from the world of action, are liable. 
In conclusion, the preacher looked forward 
to the time when mankind, judging each 
other by what is highest and best within 
themselves, should again ery out with the 
ancient seer : ‘‘ Hallelujah, Hallelujah, for 
the Lord God Omnipotent reigneth.” 

In the afternoon, through the kindness of 
Mr. and Mrs. Carpenter, the students of 
Manchester College had the opportunity of — 
meeting Dr. Crothers, who, in a most help- 
ful yet informal way, gave them the benefit 
of his experience of preaching and the best 
preparations for it. 


Many of our readers-will have heard 
with sorrow of the death of Sir Walter 
Besant, who had been suffering for some 
time from gastric catarrh, but passed away 
with a suddenness quite unexpected last 
Sunday afternoon at his residence at 
Frognal End, Hampstead. A native of 
Portsmouth, where he was bornin August, 
1836, Besant early became a Londoner, 
and passed froma private school to King’s 
College, and thence to Christ’s College, 
Cambridge. For some years he served as 
senior professor in the Royal College of 
Mauritius, but in 1867 returned inyalided 
to this country. He then wrote for the 
Press and became secretary of the Pales- 
tine Exploration Fund, but soon found his 
true place as a delightful story-teller, 
first in collaboration with Mr. James 
Rice, and after the death of his 
friend, independently. “All Sorts and 
Conditions of Men,” which appeared 
in 1882, was notable, as having originated 
the People’s Palace, in the Hast End.- In 
1895 Sir Walter Besant, at the instance 
of Lord Rosebery, was knighted, receiv- 
ing the honour for literature, not only as 
a popular author but as having been the 
first chairman of the Society of Authors. 
He was not only a successful novelist, but 
a writer on French literature and a 
historian of London, Many young 
authors have owed to him help and 
sympathy which he always delighted to 
give. The funeral was at Hampstead 
Parish Church on Wednesday afternoon, 
the service being conducted by the vicar. 
Among those present were the Revs. Dr. 
Brooke Herford and P. H. Wicksteed, 
the Society of Authors being represented 
by Sir W. M. Conway, Mr. Anthony Hope, 
and others, A ae, Aa 
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THE REV.S. FLETCHER WILLIAMS. 
: Welcome Home ! 


- AFTER a voyage delayed beyond the 
expected time, the Rev. S. Fletcher 
Williams reached home on Monday, after 
his more than two and a-half years’ ser- 
vice as representative of the B. and F.U.A. 
in India, Mr. Williams was to have 
remained for three years, but unfortunately 
the state of his health rendered an earlier 
return advisable. We had hoped that 
the voyage home would have restored Mr. 
Williams to his accustomed health; but 
he is not yet rid of the asthma which has 
troubled him, and he will still need some 
rest,and the restoratives which our English 
summer can so well administer, before he 
is ready for full work again. 

It is pleasant to hear from India of the 
very cordial expressions of regard and 
gratitude from the members of the Brahmo 
Somaj and other friends which Mr. 
Williams received on his departure. 

On Sunday, April 28, an address was 
presented to Mr. Williams ~by friends 
and admirers “in and outside the Brahmo 
Somaj,”’ expressing sorrow at his de- 
parture, and gratitude for his devoted 
services. Ihe address contained the 
following passage :— 


We feel our acknowledgments for those 
services can never be adequate. You came 
as the representative of ;the British and 
Foreigh Unitarian Association to work in 
co-operation with the Brahmo Somaj in 
India. As such your relations with all the 
different sections of the Somaj in Calcutta 
‘and in the Mofussil have been most cordial ; 


and we appreciate the impulse of sympathy. 


and brotherliness which led you to make 
your appeal for a fuller union and co- 
-operation amongst the Brahmo communities 
in matters in which doctrinal differences do 
not stand inthe way. Your labours, how- 
ever, have not been confined within the 
limits of the Brahmo community alone. 
You have endeavoured in your sermons to 
bring the light of a pure faith and spiritual 
‘strength into minds Jabouring under intel- 
Jectual doubt and the moral lethargy and 
stagnation arising therefrom. Your literary 
discourses touched a deeper chord in the 
thoughtful section of the audience than 
usual with popular lectures in this country, 
‘and will, we earnestly hope, be a source of 
inspiration to some at least of the students 
for whom they were. specially intended. 
We are deeply thankful also for that 
personal example of unsectarian love and 
self-denying labour, as well as broad reli- 
gious culture and intellectual attainments 
combined with a spirit of simplicity, meek- 
ness and resignation so congenial to the 
Hastern mind, which you have so nobly set 
before us during these few years that it has 
been our privilege to have you in our midst. 
We can hardly express how much an example 
like yours is calculated to draw closer 
together the bonds of sympathy and union 
between ourselves and the great nation 
whom you represent, and whom Providence 
has set to rule over us. 

Your short visit will always be with usa 
dearly cherished memory, and we are not 
even without hopes that there may be 
opportunities jhereafter for us to welcome 
you back to our shores. But now it is 
time to say—Farewell! Accept our heart’s 
love and esteem, and kindly convey to 
your brethren at home our grateful 
acknowledgments for all that they have 
done for us and our poor country—the 


thanks of the Brahmo Somaj, the apprecia- 


tive sympathy and good wishes of the 
‘educated in our land—as also the blessings 
of those whom their munificent help has 
rescued from starvation, And may those 


trust have been (with oe in your 


‘for your services has been so great that the 


busiest moments as well as by the side of 
your lonely bed of illness in this foreign 


land, ever be with you on the sea and in 
your distant home, and fill the rest of your 
career with that blessing and peace which 
passeth all understanding, and abideth for 
ever ! 


The address was accompanied by fare- 
well gifts, consisting of a silver tea-set, of 
native design, and engraved with Indian 
scenes, a pair of shawls, and a silver 
casket to contain the address. 

On the following Monday a deputation 
from the Sadharan Brahmo Somaj, headed 
by Pandit Sivanath Sastri, and including 
our friend, recently a ‘student in Man- 
‘chester College, Oxford, Mr. Hem Chandra 
Sarkar, presented an address to Mr. 
Williams, which, after speaking of the 
great indebtedness of the Brahmo Somaj 
to the B. and F.U.A., continued as 
follows :— 


It is over two years and a-half now, since 
deputed by the British and Foreign Unit- 
arian Association, you landed in India. 
Since then you have been incessant in your 
endeavours to spread true religion and 
culture, carrying the gospel of pure 
love of God and service of man throughout 
the provinces of this vast land. Wherever 
you have been, your services have been 
highly appreciated by all sections of our 
countrymen, whose only regret has been 
that your stay among them has not been 
sufficiently long. Indeed, Sir, the demand 


news of your sudden departure has come 
upon our brethren inmany places as a great 
disappointment. 

The metropolis of India has been par- 
ticularly fortunate in profiting by your 
untiring and many-sided activity, inasmuch 
as your stay here has been the longest of all 
places. You have put yourself into con- 
nection not only with the theistic organi- 
sations, but also with bodies représenting 
general culture. You have addressed to the 
educated public a series of literary dis- 
courses. and lectures which have been 
universally prized and admired. With the 
various institutes connected with the Sad- 
haran Brahmo Somaj you have worked with 
such sympathy and earnestness that the 
absence of your counsel and co-operation 
will hereafter be keenly felt. Your theistic 
services at the Albert Hall have been 
wonderfully inspiriting and. edifying in 
their effect—drawing together thoughtful 
and cultured persons from all classes and 
holding up before them the high principles 
of universal religion and also the con- 
ception of spiritual life which looks upon 
the faithful performance of duty as the best 
service of God. Lastky, those amongst us 
who have had the. privilege of associating 
with you closely, have been charmed with 
the charitableness of your disposition, the 
geniality of your temper, the breadth of 
your sympathy, the tenderness of your heart 
and the simple fervour of your piety. 

Among your many services to the theistic 
cause in India we do not assign the lowest 
place to your efforts to bring the three 
sections.of the Brahmo Somaj into greater 
co-operation in reference to all work of 
common utility. Though no practical 
benefit has at present resulted from your 
appeal to the general body of Brahmos for 
such co-operation, there is no doubt that it 
will prepare to help their mind for such a 
result coming about ultimately. 

We greatly regret that illness compels 
you, much against your wish, to cut short 
your stay in India. We hope and pray that 
you will speedily recover your health and 
vigour. We fervently trust that you will be 
spared to us and your friends and admirers 
in England for many years yet of bene- 
ficent and valuable work, and that this will 
not be your last visit to this country. We 
have no doubt. that your personality will 
serve as a connecting link between the 


theistic bodies of India and Great Britain, 
and we request you to bear our cordial 
greeting and thanks to our much esteemed 
brethren, the members of the British and 
Foreign Unitarian Association. 

This address was beautifully printed on 
satin, and presented in a sandal-wood 
casket of exquisite workmanship, 

In acknowledging the address, Mr, 
Williams said it had been a pleasure and 
privilege to him to co-operate with. the 
members of the Brahmo Somaj. For his 
part he had learned many things since he 
had landed in India. Hvery nation had 
its own religious genius, and, it was not 
desirable that any nation should forsake 
its own peculiar religious expression, but 
what is desirable and necessary is that 
each should supplement its own form by 
assimilating those of others. He was sure 
that they had to learn much from India, 
and if he were permitted, he would say 
that India also has to learn something 
from England. To him India seemed to 
be very rich in the contemplative or 
meditative side of religion, and his country 
was strong in what was called the prac- 
tical side of religion. And it would. be 
for the benefit of both the countries if one 
could lend the other something of her 
special gift, and imbibe some of the other’s 
in return. 

The Southern India Somaj also sent to 


“Mr. Williams from Madras an illuminated 


address and a handsome writing-desk as 
a farewell gift. 


THE INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL 
MERTINGS. 


Str,—May I, through your columns, 
offer my warmest thanks to the Unit- 
arian promoters of these meetings for 
their hospitable generosity to those who 
are usually described by some other 
sectarian title? All concerned for the 
spread and the deepening of liberal 
religious thought owe them a debt of 
gratitude ; and those who attended the 
International Council Meetings must have 
come away with a new consciousness of 
the meaning of their ideal and a new 
appreciation of its overwhelmmeg con- 
sequence for and claim upon them. 

I was most impressed, I think, by the 
clearness with which the supreme need of 
our age and of our lives seemed to be 
realised by the various speakers as the 
need for God-consciousness. If one 
could put their message into a sentence, is 
it not this—that it is the mission of the 
liberal religious movement to make the 
idea of God coincident with our most 
intimate experience of reality, both by 
clarifying that idea, and by intensifying 
that experience ? 

Our movement is the immortal enemy 
of ‘the spirit that denies” whether it 
call itself religious orthodoxy or scientific 
scepticism. 

The liberal religious thinker puts aside 
the problems of a scholastic theology, in 
order that he may refute the great negation 
of religion in which all obscurantisms and 
scepticisms find their final stronghold, the 
denial of possible communion with God, 
that is to say of His Fatherhood. That 
that communion is the right of every spirit, 
and that its attainment, however you may 
describe such attainment, is the purpose of 
religion, this appears to be the broad and. 
essential basis of liberal religious thought. 
Perhaps the basis is even broader, or the 
idea may be better cxpressed in some 
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other vocabulary than mine, but it cannot 
be without this purpose if it is “ religious ” 
at all. Phrase it how you will, our testi- 
mony must ultimately be against the 
intervention of any agent between our 
consciousness and God—the living, self- 
conscious Spirit of Truth. We must dare 
to regard with strenuous mistrust every 
gospel that would set the heart at rest, 
every philosophy which would satisfy the 
mind, unless it brings the soul into this 
communion, the true relation of the Ego to 
the universe. 

Deeper and wider grows the Unitarian 
message: and those who deliver it demand 
that its great truth of the Unity of, the 
Universe in one God, should be realised 
alike in our thought of God and of His 
creatures —in our relations to men and to 
things—in our occupations, and in the 
aims and methods of our life and its 
work. <A glance at the programme of our 
meetings shows, I think, how largely the 
International Council interprets the mean- 
ing of that message. And Unitarians, if 
they can avoid too absorbing an interest 
in sheer theology, can bring more, perhaps, 
than others to that humanitarian impulse 
which is the worthiest characteristic of our 
age. They have the courage and the liberty 
of thought which alone can and must widen 
the content and deepen the significance of 
Brotherhood, That has been done by 
such addresses as those of Graham Wallas, 
Philip Wicksteed, and Vladimir Tchertkoff. 
And liberal religious thinkers will in 
future be more and more ready to recog- 
nise the humanitarian consequences of 
their theological attitude, they will attack 
the evident social, industrial, and political 
problems of this century as fearlessly as 
they attacked the theological problems of 
the last. é 

It is because I have felt such unity with 
the spirit of these Essex Hall meetings, 
rejoicing in its catholic hospitality to 
stranger-truths, however unexpected, that 
I will venture to draw attention to another 
truth which appears to be passing by un- 
recognised. In my own mind one need 
remained unsatisfied, and I believe that 
in this I was not alone. For the value of 
periods of devotional silence in religious 
services is beginning to be widely re- 
cognised, and will, I believe, prove a 
source of strength to any body of thinkers 
and of worshippers employing them. As 
Mr. Jacks so truly said, we are liberals 
because in ourselves we experience the 
inflowing of that creative spirit of reality 
which is the Infinite Truth, and God. 
But is it not always a difficulty with some, 
that they suppose intellectual apprehen- 
sion to be the equivalent of vital ex- 
perience, and mistake the shadow for the 
thing itself? And, if this be so, may not 
a devotional meeting held upon a basis of 
silence bring among the worshippers that 
spirit of searching personal inquiry which 
is more immediate and intimate than any 
audible voice? It is time that the power 
of silence may be deeply felt amid human 
solitude, as Wordsworth found it in fellow- 
ship with the wordless woods :— 

‘‘ Whose ministry it is 
To: interpose the covert of . 
shades 
Even as a sleep, between the heart of man 
And neva troubles, between man bim- 
se 
Not seldom, and his own uneasy heart.”’ 
-—Prelude xii, 24-28, 


But is there not a still higher possibility 
for this wordless human fellowship in 


ff [their] 


devotion—a possibility which no church 
can afford to neglect of Pentecostal ex- 
perience as a church? The bond of 
fellowship which is formed by such com- 
munion is, perhaps, the most intimate of 
all. Oneremembers how George Fox felt 
it necessary at times to “starve from 
words” the people met together to listen 
to his preaching, in order that, in the 
common silence, they might all become 
conscious of their spiritual poverty. 
Then, convinced of the uselessness of any 
other thing but communion with the liv- 
ing truth, they became eager for Him to 
enter their hearts and minds. Whether 
through silence or through speech, that is 
the object of worship—to be starved from 
words, it may be, but to feed upon the 
Truth of Life. 

And without some periods of congrega- 
tional silence we are almost certain to 
allot a disproportionate value to the merely 
intellectual apprehension of a truth which 
we have no immediate opportunity to 
appropriate. If the noblest eloquence 
and the most courageous philosophic 
thought are to attain their end, they must 
sow the seed of truth in the very soil of 
the soul. And according to the duly 
established methods of husbandry and 
laws of life, that seed must be covered 
over, and so, as it were, appropriated by 
that soil, if it is to grow. Otherwise there 
is no harvest. There is need for severer 
reality, rather than for more symbolic 
ritual in congregational worship, if it is 
to realise that communion which is, as I 
suppose, the basis of Liberal Religious 
Thought. Henry Bryan Binns. 

Acomb, York. 


IMPRESSIONS OF WHIT-WEEK. 


LY. 


In the days of the meetings of the Old 
Testament Revision Company, we are told 
that a party of visitors to the Jerusalem 
Chamber were barred at the entrance by 
a pompous official (kinsman doubtless to 
our gorgeous friends in green and gold, 
with plaster-cast hair and fatted calves at 
the Mansion House) who exclaimed, 
“The Old Testament is now sitting, sir.” 
A door-keeper similarly inspired, stand- 
ing at the doors of Essex Hall, but 
throwing them wide open to all the world, 
might similarly have made a stentorian 
proclamation (a shot and not a bad one 
either, that should be “ heard\round the 
world”), “The New Reformation is now 
sitting.” And if the Young Movement 
will not resent it, we might apply to it and 
its warm environment (physical and 
spiritual) Lady O’Hagan’s pretty figure 
of the Incubator. The young giant was 
being helped on to its legs by liberal and 
continuous doses of food for reflection— 
a “stream of facts” and “ a flow of soul.” 
The needful thing’ now {is that what the 
delegates heard in comera should hence- 
forth be proclaimed on the housetops. If 
I may parody Professor Bonet-Maury’s 
allusion to Calyin’s word to some churches 
asking for ministers, ‘‘Send us wood 
and we will send you arrows,” I think the 
Grand National or, rather, the Grand 
International Council of Unitarian and 
other Liberal Religious Thinkers and 
Workers should say to the Churches, “Send 
us delegates and we will send you back 
missionaries.” And he must be a 
wooden delegate, indeed, who did 


not feel himself kecoming “a polished 


shaft kept close in the quiver of the 
Lord.” Well might the invitation to 
this Council be printed in letters of gold 
ona red background. It is to “all who 
are willing to come together for the study 
of the essentials of Religion as things of 
the Spirit and Purpose—things too great 
for dogmatic expression and too exalted 
for eredal affirmation or denial”; to ‘all 
those who desire to see the world become 
better, and are willing to work together 
for this betterment.” And the object is 
specifically stated to be, “to open 
communication with those in all lands who 
are striving to unite pure Religion and 
perfect Liberty, and to increase fellowship 
and co-operation among them.” And 
behold here was the first-fruits. Many 
men and many minds, many teachers and 
many churches, “distinct as the billows 
but one as the sea.” How shall one even 
outline one’s impression of the dissolving 
views that in endless ways revealed this 
“magnificent incongruity of opinion,” 
keeping the unity of the spirit in the bond 
of peace? Well, the New Reformation is 
launched. The goal is known; but the 
way, the means, the steering, the rocks, 
the storms—all that is hereafter. What’s 
to come is still unsure; but as Jean Paul 
der Hinzige convincingly teaches, “ Das 
Ziel muss man friiher kennen, als die 
Bahn.” And never was the end better 
set forth and never did men better set 
forth to find it. For once in a way we 
felt we were making History, or at least 
doing deeds worthy of the notice of the 
Historian. Till that greater man record 
the events, we, from our light skiff, 
tossing on the summer sea, note how the 
big ship got under way, forgetting 
much, it is to be feared, that we 
ought to remember, and remem- 
bering much that we ought to for- 
get. But before we forget we ought 
to remember the indispensable and inde- 
fatigible Secretaries. Those who heard 
their praise “will not soon forget it, nor 
yet Mr. Secretary Bowie’s latest claim to 
fame. Whenever Mr. Bowie has _ his 
knife in any of us again, we will gratefully 
remember the childlike American who 
with admiring gaze fathered on the canny 
Scot the invention of the Bowie-knife, and 
an echo of the Homeric laughter that 
greeted this cutting remark will heal our 
wounds. He must have been repaid for 
all the fiery darts of the wicked anti- 
Unitarians, by the plaudits that showed | 
appreciation of his Herculean labours on 
behalf of the Pan-Unitarian gatherings. 
The panting early bird on vermicular 
errands bent toiled after him in vain. 
And never did we realise what Mrs. Bowie 
could do in the way of afternoon teas for 
the “numberless throng,” till we dis- 
covered what the Lord Mayor of London 
with the whole force of the Empire at his 
back could not do. 

As we cast our eyes, now ata respectful. 
distance, over the eminent actors of those 
Meetings, as over an Alpine landscape, 
the pre-eminent alone can be noted, and 
these but with a word. There was a 
“Jungfrau” or two and one edle Frau 
towering clear, distinct and inspiring, 
winning universal admiration for silvery 
speech. Among the foreign delegates 
were “some severals of head-piece ex- 
traordinary”; many had a remarkable 
command over the English language and 
some had not. As there was a feast of 
languages, we were treated to some of the 
scraps. M, Montet with consummate — 
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elocution answered in his own person his 
great fellow-countryman’s question “ Qui 
est-ce qui sait éviter le trop et le trop 
peu?”  M. Fontanés succeeded in avoid- 
ing only the trop peu, but he afterwards 
told me that the intelligent applause of 
his audience beguiled him into heading 
for le trop. ‘Und das hat mit ihrem 

Singen die Lorelei gethan.” 

Thursday was the great International 
day, and it was signalised by the finest 
efforts of oratory—American, English, 
‘and Russian. One “sensation” after 

another (to borrow a barbarism of the 
Press) followed, culminating in the 
Russian’s apotheosis of Tolstoy. Dr. 
Crothers, “in dimension and shape of 
nature a gracious person,” was charming, 
and it was doubted whether anything 
finer could be done. Mr. Graham Wallas, 
in a totally different way, swayed all 

_tinds with a kind of omnipotence which 
even the obvious bit of special pleading 

_on behalf of Japanese Buddhism hardly 
diminished. Later in the day Mr, 
Tchertkoff’s most remarkable paper, most 
remarkably delivered, swift and clear— 
he himself commanding in stature and 
grave of visage—carried the position by 
storm, and seemed to reveal that though 
many of us love truth, we love Tolstoy 
more, and Tolstoy’s friend almost as much: 
and after all the attainable is always more 
satisfactory than the unattainable. 

Considering the late and latent develop- 
ments in Unitarian metaphysics and the 
cheap excursions into the regions of the 
Tncarnation, Mr. Armstrong’s paper takes 
a prominent place. Much of his old well- 
known verve was there. If that paper has 

‘not scotched the nascent doctrine of the 
Incarnation in Unitarian places then is 
sarcasm ill repaid for the beauty of its 
method, and plain Saxon translation (en- 
fleshment for incarnation) ill rewarded for 
its exposure of the unspirituality of the 
alleged spiritual. Amongst the magnifi- 
cent performances were the sermon by 
Mr. Stopford Brooke, and the address 
of the President of the International 
Council, Professor Carpenter. A gem is 
helped much by its setting, and Stopford 
Brooke in a church and his sermon from 
a pulpit would have afforded the necessary 
background and freedom. As Professor 
Carpenter uttered the words, ‘ Religion 
can have but one object, the everlasting 
‘God; one centre on which it rests im- 
movable, the infinite Spirit in which we 
live and move and have our being,” we 
felt that this Council, “ which in truth is 
of no denomination,” had something of 
the Eternal about it. We felt we could 
apostrophise it iu Emerson’s grandilo- 
quent words :— 

Ages are thy days, 

Thou grand affirmer of the present tense 

And type of permanence ! 

Permanent, we believe, it will be, even in 
its temporal form—until the stone wall of 
opposition collapses and the partition 
walls crumble away before periodic bom- 
bardments of such sweet reasonableness 
seasoned with salt, 

For it is on Zodiaes writ 
Adamant is soft to wit. 


EH. L. H. Tuomas. 


N. 
Ir has not been possible for me to 


attend mavy of the previous Whit-week 


meetings in London; but I can say un- 
esitatingly that the most interesting and 
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stimulating within my experience were 
those of last week. From first.to last the 
papers and addresses were stirring and 
unapologetic. We met as the representa- 
tives of a body which, though small, has 
come to realise that it holds a very 
prominent and honourable position in the 
world of religious thought, and which has 
the satisfaction of knowing that its prin- 
ciples are leavening all the Churches.’ 
The declarations were bold and free, 
emphasising the fact that however thank- 
ful we are for that which appeals to us 
as truth, we recognise that there can be 
no finality in those revelations of the 
Infinite which dawn upon men’s minds 
from age to age. It struck me, too, that 
there was a growing fearlessness in the 
use of the word Unitarian, as if it were 
being realised, after all, that the danger 
of its coming to stand for dogmatic doc- 
trine and exclusiveness was imaginary and 
not real; and certainly no utterances 
could be freer from the purely sectarian 
spirit than those which proceeded from 
the official representatives of both the 
British and Foreign and the International 
Council. 


These meetings have burnt into my 
heart and conscience the fact that 
religiously, as in all other ways, as soon 
as we cease to progress, develope, grow, 
we shall die; and also that healthy intel- 
lectual and spiritual life is impossible 
without great diversity of opinion and 
sentiment. Meetings like these ought to 
draw us all closer together, accentuate the 
essential principles upon which we are 
agreed, and stimulate us to engage with 
all the zeal and power we possess in the 
work of spreading abroad a knowledge of 
God, as He has been revealed to our own 
souls, and a serious recognition of that 
human duty which follows inevitably 
from God’s fatherhood and man’s brother- 
hood. Cuartes Roper. 


LITERATURE. 


THE SOCIAL PROBLEM.* 


We heartily welcome Mr. Hobson back 
into the field of English Economics. He 
is a careful thinker, who grudges no pains 
in order to arrive at the final conclusions 
to which his reasoning leads, and so reach the 
legitimate end of his inquiry. He is also 
a stimulating and often entertaining writer, 
in close touch with realities, and with a 
quick eye to see their most interesting 
features; and whether or not we agree 
with all he says, he does us the service of 
compelling us to think out our own 
reasoning, and examine the validity of 
the premises which we assume as its 
foundation. 

He is one of the many writers who now 
severely criticise the older political economy. 
It may be questioned whether these critics 
realise the need there was for the work 
done by these older economists. Protec- 
tion was defended on the ground that it 
would enrich the nation, and it was 
needful to prove that Free-trade would 
not impoverish a country. This was best 
done by the economists taking the 
premises and accepting the limitations 
mnposed by their opponents, and showing, 
under these conditions, what is the true 


_* “The Social Problem : Life and Work.” By 
J. A, Hobson. London: Nisbet and Company. 
7s. 6d, 


state of the case. That was useful work, 
and there were other fallacies of the same 
kind which could best be exposed in the 
same way. But it may be willingly 
admitted now that such economic reasoning 
takes us but a very little way towards 
a complete science of well-being, or an art 
of living, which shall solve the social 
problem. Mr. Hobson is fully persuaded 
that human society is an organism, 
not a mechanism. You can break up a 
mechanism into iis component parts, and 
study separately the working of each part, 
and then when you re-combine the parts, 
you can accurately calculate how the whole 
will work. But you cannot adopt this 
method with a living organism. The 
moment you take it to pieves you destroy 
something essential, the activity of the 
whole is not the arithmetical sum of the 
activities of the component parts; nor 
can these be examined in isolation. The 
“economic man,” whose motives are 
artificially limited to laziness and greed, 
is too grotesque a caricature to furnish 
much aid towards the solution of real 
problems in life. 

Mr. Hobson’s wish is to furnish us with 
an introduction to the science and art of 
social progress, to “ ask and answer certain 
preliminary questions which confront 
thinking menand women who are interested 
in work of social reform, and wish to 
reach satisfactory intelligible principles 
for their guidance in such work.” What 
he says on ‘“ Cost of Production ” 
(p. 44 sq.) affords a good example of how 
he asks his questions. ‘* Cost” is now 
generally distinguished from expenses, and 
the word is used to signify the Jabour- 
force put into the production of goods, 
not the reward paid as wages for such 
labour-force. But with this change, 
which is absolutely necessary for correct 
analysis, cost becomes impossible to caleu- 
late. Some work is essentially degrading 
and brutalising: other work so tends to 
shorten life that it is futile to maintain 
that itis paid for by higher wages: it is 
taken by those who practically feel they 
have no choice in the matter. Other 
work is in itself in the highest degree 
humanising and educational; it puts into 
the man who does it far more than it 
takes outof him. Again, 


Tn order to know the real cost represented 
by £1,000 of textile goods, we must know 
not only the quantity of Jabour power 
(measured objectively) and the conditions 
under which it is given out, but how it is 
distributed among the workers. If it is 
shared among a large number of able- 
bodied men and women during a reasonably 
short working day, the cost may be light, 
If it is sweated out of a small number of 
enfeebled workers, driven toa high intensity 
of effort during a long working day, supple- 
mented by overtime, the cost is im- 
measurably greater. The most interesting 
work becomes a painful toil if continued too 
long; the most toilsome work is comparatively 
light and wholesome if given out in small 
quantities. 


A chapter entitled “Distribution accord- 
ing to Needs” affordsa good example of what 
Mr. Hobson has to say in this book by way 
of answers to questions. A just system 
of distribution may be attempted in 
accordance with the facts indicated by one 
or other of these three words—Effort, 
Productivity, Needs. It is impossible to 
calculate Effort except by. reference to 
Productivity, and these two terms prac- 
tically become one. Hitherto, this has 
been widely accepted as the standard, but 
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now it is largely giving way to the far 
more satisfactory standard of Needs. A 
man is given the salary which he really 
needs to keep up the position which he is 
required to keep up. The same feeling 
recognises the validity of the demand for 
“a living wage.” We set aside from this 
consideration all false demands of fashion, 
and so forth; and then we can clearly see 
how legitimate needs grow when the de- 
mand is for high-grade labour. 

A science and an art which solve the 
social problem will prevent waste—waste 
of life, of effort, of resourced. It will 
secure us the full utility of all we have 
and do. .Mr. Hobson thinks that 
Utilitarianism has been too absolutely 
condemned. What deserves condemnation 
is the narrowness which confined utility to 
the production of happiness, and assumed 
that all happiness stood on one level. We 
should maintain that Christianity and the 
conception of a Kingdom of God to be 
established upon earth is required before 
we can reach the full meaning of the 
larger Utility for which he pleads, but we 
are grateful to him for the assistance with 
which he brings us on our way so far as 
we can go together, and heartily wish all 
success to this valuable and interesting 
book. H. Swarn Soury. 


a ar 
ARTICLES IN THE REVIEWS. 


Tue June number of the Nineteenth 
Century and After opens with an article 
on “British Pessimism,” by Andrew 
Carnegie, containing lessons of a better 
courage and wisdom for our people, if 
only they will avoid in future “the 
aggressive temper which alienates other 
Governments and peoples, and which has 
mistaken territorial acquisition for genuine 
empire-making.” America, with its vast 
natural resources and far greater and 
increasing population, is bound, in Mr. 
Carnegie’s view, to hold the first place in 
the world’s commerce ; but though British 
pride may suffer a salutary check, that is 
no reason why her true prosperity should 
suffer. This article is followed by Mr. 
Frederic Harrison’s “Impressions of 
America,” which are fascinating reading, 
full of sympathetic appreciation and wise 
judgment. Of Chicago, which as a city 
is not so old as its observer, and which in 
Mr. Harrison’s view is destined to become 
the chief city of the Republic, he writes :— 


Chicago struck me as being somewhat 
unfairly condemned as devoted to nothing 
but Mammon and pork. Certainly, during 
my visit, I heard of nothing but the pro- 
gress of education, university endowments, 
people’s institutes, libraries, museums, art 
schools, workmen’s model dwellings and 
farms, literary culture, and _ scientific 
foundations. I saw there one of the best 
equipped and most vigorous art schools in 
America, one of the best Toynbee Hall 
settlements in the world, and perhaps the 
most rapidly developed university in exist- 
ence. My friends of the Union League 
©lub, themselves men of business proud of 
their city, strongly urged me to dispense 
with the usual visit to the grain elevators 
and the stockyards, where hogs and oxen 
are slaughtered by millions and consigned 
to Europe, but to spend my time in inspect- 
ing libraries, schools, and museums, No 
eity in the world can show such enormous 
endowments for educational, scientific, and 
charitable purposes lavished within ten 
years, and still unlimited in supply. 


Mr. Harrison witnessed the ceremony of 
the Inauguration of the President at 
Washington last March, and his descrip- 


tion of the scene, and the contrast between 
the plain Americans and the gaudy repre- 
sentatives of European Courts, is both 
amusing and instructive. Of the New 
World as a whole his impression is that 
it offers ‘“‘a great field, both moral and 
intellectual, to the peaceful development 
of an industrial society,” and that its 
society is, “‘in the main, sound, honest, and 
wholesome.” 

These two articles should be read, 
especially by anyone inclined to be de- 
pressed by the articles on “‘ The Economic 
Decay of Great Britain,” by the author of 
“ Drifting,” the second of which is in this 
month’s Contemporary. Mr. H. Morgan- 
Browne, in the same review, also offers an 
antidote in his article, “But are we 
Decaying?” severely criticising what he 
regards as the incompetent handling of 
statistics by that alarmist writer. In the 
Contemporary the articles on “ Communal 
Recreation,” by Charles Charrington, and 
“The Missionary in China,” by H. C. 
Thompson, are specially noteworthy, and 
Mr. H. V. Weisse on “ Reading for the 
Young” should also be read. The opening 
article is a timely and trenchant criticism 
of “ The Government Education Bili,” by 
Mr. Lyulph Stanley. 

In the Nineteenth Century and After 
there is also a vigorous article on “The 
Education Bill,” by Dr. T. J. Macnamara, 
M.P., with which should be read also 
Professor Starling’s article on “The 
Pressing Need for More Universities.” 
Lord Curzon sends a plea for interest in 
this country in “The Queen Victoria 
Memorial Hall in India,” and Dr. Wirg- 
man, of Grahamstown, writes unsympa- 
thetically on “The Religion of the 
Boers.” 

In ‘the Monthly Review Mr. H. C. 
Thompson has an article on ‘The Policy. 
of the Powers in China,” a useful com- 
panion to his Contemporary ‘article, which 
both missionaries and diplomatists would 
do well to consider. He pleads for a 
more sympathetic understanding of the 
Chinese, and for the Christian law of for- 
bearance, in place of a temper aggressive 
and vindictive, of which even missionaries 
cannot be altogether acquitted. The first 
editorial article is educational, on “The 
Pyramid of Studies,” of which the con- 
clusion is that “our curriculum is good 
enough; our manipulation of it makes it 
futile and barren.” There is a very 
amusing article by Miss Mary Chol- 
mondeley on “An Art in its Infancy ”’— 
the art of advertising, illustrated from a 
bundle of eighteenth-century newspapers. 
The illustrated article this month is a 
further installment of Mr. R. EH. Fry’s 
series, “ Florentine Painting of the Four- 
teenth Century.” 
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PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


To PupxrisHpRs.—[All Books, é&c., sent to THE 
INQUIRER will be acknowledged under this head, 
with name of publisher and price, if supplied. The 
necessities of our space, however, compel us to limit 
the number selected for critical notice and review], 

Government on Human Evolution, In- 
dividualism and Collectivism. By Edmond 
Kelly, M.A., F.G.8. 10s. 6d.  (Long- 
mans, Green and Co.) 

The Place of Compensation in Temper- 
ance Reform. By C. P. Sanger, M.A. 
2s. 6d. . (King and Son.) . 

The Old Dominion. By Mary Johnston. 
6d. (Constable and Co.) eed 

Beauty Adorned. By Mrs. Humphry. | 
ls. (Fisher Unwin.) ; 


OBITUARY. 


ny 


MRS. TARABIA NAGARKAR. 


Tue many friends of Mr. B. B. 
Nagarkar will learn with sorrow that his 
wife has been taken from him. On 
Sunday, May 19, at Hyderabad (Sindh), 
under the pangs of premature childbirth, 
she passed away. Owing to the repeated 
plague visitations in Bombay, Mr. 
Nagarkar left that city soon after his 
return from England towards the close of 
1899, and has since been Headmaster in 
one of the Higher Schools in Hyderabad. 
Mrs. Nagarkar was about thirty years of 
age, and leaves behind her four young 
boys. Born in one of the privileged 
classes of her own country, she had out- 
grown the superstitions of Caste and 
Idolatry, and was heartily at one with 
her husband in the many social and 
religious reforms for which the Brahmo 
Somaj works. Sincere sympathy will be 
felt for Mr. Nagarkar and his motherless 
boys. 


WELL-DRESSING AT TISSINGTON. 


THERE is no reason why crowds of 
holiday folk should go to Tissington; it 
is a quiet place, with ample spaces among 
its few cottages and round the Church and 
the Hall, wide grassy margins, a village 
pond, some fine trees, and five natural 
fountains of clear water, whose streams 
flow through the village. These five wells 
are the occasion of Tissington’s great 
annual festival on Ascension Day; the 
ceremony is interesting to the antiquarian, 
pleasing to the artist, and delightful to 
the lover of simple Nature and human 
nature; but the ordinary tripper should 
not be encouraged to go to it; it would 
not please him, and he would destroy it. 
The nearest public-house is half a mile 
away, and is but a little inn, hardly dis- 
tinguishable from a cottage, with no 
resplendent show of plate-glass and metal 
and paint, a very poor and homely affair, 
no doubt, though able to provide neces- 
sary fare for the passer-by. Those who 
love to linger among childlike thoughts, 
and who find men and women charming 
when they are most like children, and 
mingle their souls with the life of Nature, 
may be very happy to join the procession 
at Tissington at the time of well-dressing. 

Morning service is held in the solid, 
squat, firmly-founded village church, which 
looks as though it would not be disturbed 
by a thousand hurricanes. Long before 
service-time the congregation begins to 
assemble from many parts of Derbyshire, 
and immediately adjoining Staffordshire, 
and before service begins the church is 
thronged. A few fresh flowers of spring 
grace the font and the chancel steps. 
After morning prayer and a short sermon, 
the congregation troops out behind the 
officiating clergy, and in turn visits the 
five wells of the village, at each of which 
two hymns, one of them usually a psalm, 
are sung, with some reference to the 
symbolism of water, “As the hart pants,” 
“The Lord is my shepherd,” and “ Rock 
of ages.” 

The decoration of the wells is not gar- 
lands of flowers, but mosaics of petals; - 
the blossoms of the flowers are used to 
form a mass of colour, a design painted in 
rose leaves, apple blosscms, and other 
flowers. The picture and its. framing of 


architectural design has as its basis 
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wooden boards covered with putty, on 
which are affixed the petals; for white 
background, rice is largely used ; for green 
masses, the flower of the sycamore. The 
flowers are nearly all wildflowers or 
flowers from the neighbourig gardens, 
which have been collected by the children 
for days past. The actual work of decora- 
tion, I was told, occupied two days, and 
while each well is to a large extent 
arranged by a single family, friends and 
neighbours help, and the children range 
far and near to get the flowers. 

The designs are very effective, both in 
‘conception and execution; each wall was 
a work of art. ~On one the central picture 
was-a ship sailing on the sea; another 
depicted a swan ; a castle, with meadow- 
land and trees in the foreground, was the 
‘subject of the well which faces the old 
‘Hall; a somewhat daring, but quaintly 
successful, subject was that of the shep- 
herd’s well in a sidewalk easily missed by 
the stranger; sheep were pictured in the 
‘nidst of meadows, with trees consisting of 
twigs of fir and other realistic devices; 
the fifth well was given over to an 
elaborate and well-executed patriotic 
‘design, and inscribed, “God Save the 
King!” 

Tn all cases the perception of harmony 
of colour was noticeable-both in the general 
arrangement and in the way in which 
coloured petals were strewn in front of the 
the well. When a barrier was needed it 
‘was made of the branches of trees with 
their fresh green leaves. The clear water 
flowing beneath showed how much Tissing- 
ton has had to be thankful for. 

' The tradition that the well-dressing 
originated in the Roman period, or was 
seized upon by the Romans and marked 
with their mark, is strengthened by the 
romanesque tendency in the designs and 
their mosaic character. It seems probable 
that a beautiful custom much older than 
Christianity, in close kinship with classical 
conceptions and in touch with the feeling 
that made Cornish wells sacred, the 
reputed abode of supernatural beings, is 
still alive in Derbyshire, having been 
blended with a Christian festival’ which 
occurred at about the same time of year. 
Early Christianity often made itself at 
home with Pagan customs and mingled 
its legends and beliefs with them, and at 
Tissington Ascension Day service and the 
dressing of the wells belong together. 
Over two of the wells were mottoes 
specially referring to the Christian festival 
“ Christ is risen,” “ He is gone up.” 
'- After the procession and the singing 
were over, and the parsons had gone into 
the parsonage, the people scattered to their 
homes or strewed themselves over the 
ample margins of grass to take their 
refreshment, A few cottages provided 
‘simple fare, and several stalls sold unsub- 
stantial trifles—sweets and gingerbread ; 
but those who wanted hearty fare would 
need either to go home for it or bring it 
with them. 
' A day spent with country folk in these 
‘simple devotions and cheerful festival 
helps one to realise how much of happy 
simplicity and graceful joy our city civilisa- 
tion has left behind it. 
a PritstLEy Prime. 


Correspondents are requested to note that 
to be sure of insertion the same week, news 
must reach the Office by the first post on 
a eueeioy at latest, and the earlier in the 
es. eek the better. ie 
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Drip you ever hear the story of Flitter, 
the little dove who was a peace-maker ? 
It is said to be a true story, and was told 
years ago in Harper’s Young People. 

Flitter was only a plain little dove- 

coloured dove, and seemed to he the 
commonest kind of bird, but that she was 
not. 
Teddy Barker, the miller’s boy, first 
noticed her, and made friends by feeding 
her.. He called her Flitter because she 
flittered down so lightly and prettily when 
she came to be fed. In winter they had 
made a new henhouse for their fowls, and 
the little dove was put in too, to be out of 
the cold. 

‘At first the hens were jealous, and 
pecked her and cackled at her angrily. 
But she just flew softly out of the way, 
and after a few days they got quite used 
to her and fond of her, so that they liked 
to have her perched beside them at night. 

One day the little boy came running to 
his father in great excitement to come and 
see something. There were two of the 
hens fighting angrily. Flitter was on the 
perch just above them, and was evidently 
in great distress. She fluttered about 
making little sounds of distress, and then 
at last could bear it no longer. So she 
flittered gently down, right between the 
two angry hens. It was a brave thing for 
the little bit of a dove to do, with those 
two great cross lens ready with their 
sharp beaks and their bad temper ; but 
perhaps by that time they were ashamed 
of themselves. At any rate, they did not, 
hurt their little friend, and the fight was 
stopped. 

After that, whenever there was quarrel- 
ing in the henyard, the little bird came 
down to act as peace-maker. 

I have often thought of the story of 
that little dove since first I read it long 
ago, and I have sometimes told it when I 
have been speaking to children about the 
text, “ Blessed are the peacemakers.” 

There are children who are like that 
little dove, so gentle and peaceable; it 
always makes noisy, quarrelsome children 
ashamed of themselves when they are 
there. No one would think of hurting 
those little ones, and.it helps others to be 
kind and peaceable only to think of them. 

Now I wonder whether any of the 
children who read this column know any 
good stories about gentleness and peace- 
making which they would like to tell the 
others. If any of you do, send them to 
Tur Inegurrer for the “ Children’s 
Column,” and then, perhaps, I shall be 
able to print them, and it will be interest- 
ing to us all. 


We seek for ourselves wisdom and 
understanding that we may attain to 
higher rank in the scale of creation, be of 
more worth in the world. Let us then make 
it our business, as it is our duty, to give 
freely even as we have received, of the 
stores which generations haveaccumulated 
for our-service. What we keep for our- 
selves is lost, only what we impart is 
saved.—Charles Hargrove. 


Erratum.—In the Inquirer of June 1, 
on p. 339, near the top of the middle 
column, the number of members of the 
Dutch Protestantenbond is given as 9,000, 
in error for 19,000. rt ay 


BEYOND THE HILLS. 


A strange peaked shadow falls upon the 
plain 

That smiles beneath the beams 
Of the benignant sun. Without a stain 

The azure heaven gleams, 

While on the earth below the tiny 

streams 
Confess a hidden ray. 
Thus through the glowing day 

The valley has rejoiced. All Nature’s 

strings 
Seem to be struck by some great master- 
hand, 

Tl every hedgerow, tree, and meadow 

sings 
In mystic music grand, 

To swell the hymn of praise 

The feathered songsters raise. 

O’er all the joy a shadow slowly creeps 

From out the West, and glides 

Over green field and wood, 
Until the exuberant life of summer sleeps 
In melancholy mood, 

And each frail blossom hides 

Its treasure ’neath its close-locked petals 
fair, 
Clear is the upper air, 

Blue and serene, resplendent with the 

sun ; 

Scarcely as yet has evening’s reign begun. 
Whence comes this blighting shade, 
Neither by storm nor night’s on-coming 

made ? 

Ye dwellers in the vale, 

This darkness on your lands and home- 
steads laid, 

Need not your hearts assail 
With fear of threatened ill. 

This spreading gloom is cast 

By the all-glorious sun that now has 

passed 
Beyond the mighty hill, 

That bulwark range which shelters you 

secure, 

Built as a strong defence that shall 

endure 

Through future ages sure. 

E’en when this giant cloud the valley fills, 

The sunset gold sublime 

You yet may see if you will rise and 

climb 
Those everlasting hills. 


A shadow sometimes falls upon our life, 
Stealing its joy and light 
Like the advancing night, 
For peace and hope giving despair and 
strife, 
Closing each cherished bloom 
With chill as of the tomb. 
Yet has the sun of Love 
Not vanished wholly from our heaven 
above, 
But, sunk beyond the heights that 
guard our rest, 
Still shineseffulgent in the radiant West; 
And if we yearn to see 
Once more that pure and perfect majesty, 
Let faith but brace the will, 
And lead us upward from the levels, till 
We stand upon the hill. 


Malvern. Turopora Mitts. 


Tuer power to form a clear, strong, self- 
conscious determination and against what- 
ever strain of opposition, to quietly abide 
in it, is the special sign of man’s royalty, 
the mark by which he is recognised as 
akin with the Divine.—J. Brierley. 
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THE EDUCATION BILL. 


A MONTH ago we drew attention to the 
grave issues involved in the Govern- 
ment’s Education Bill then just intro- 
duced into Parliament by Sir Joun 
Gorst, and concluded by urging 
attendance at the National Conference 
of Progressive HEducationalists, to be 
held at the King’s Hall, Holborn, on 
June 6. 

That Conference was duly held as 
announced, on Thursday afternoon of 
last week, under the presidency of Harl 
SPpeNnceR, and was a most remarkable 
and significant meeting, in which as 
many ds 1,850 delegates took part, 
representing educational, political, reli- 
gious and trade organisations in all 
parts of the country, and showing a 
splendid front of enlightened and 
determined friends of popular educa- 
tion. All differences of sect and party 
were forgotten in the one great interest 
of the advancement of education, for the 
sake of the highest welfare of the people 
and the security and prosperity of the 
country. } 

This Conference was one among 
many signs of the widespread anxiety 
felt on the subject of the Government 
Bill, as threatening the future of sound 
and progressive education, and the 
determination to use every effort to 
prevent the mischievous results, which 
seem inevitable if it should pass into 
law. On the previous day a largely 
attended meeting of the General Com- 
mittee of the Liberal Federation was held 


at Westminster, when some hundreds of 


members were present from all parts of 
the country, and the Bill was subjected 
to vigorous criticism. Resolutions were 
passed declaring the urgent need for a 
thorough reorganisation of the general 
machinery of education in England, 
so that the whole work of public 
education, elementary, secondary and 
technical, might be entrusted in each 
district to some one responsible and 
popularly elected local body; and 
further, declaring the unsatisfactory 
nature of the Government Bill, and 
urging the most strenuous opposition. 
In the same sense the General Com- 
mittee of the National Evangelical 
Free Church Council have condemned 
the Bill, which in this month’s Con- 


temporary Review Mr. LyutpH Stanury 


has subjected to a searching and most 
damaging examination, while in the 
Nineteenth Century and After it is the 
subject of a no less vigorous attack by 
Dr. T. J. Macnamara, M.P. 


At the meeting of the National Con- 
ference the resolutions offered and 
passed (with the amendment below 
referred to) were as follows :-— 


I. 


That the Government Education Bill is 
at variance with the principles which were 
adopted by Parliament in the Act of 1870, 
especially as regards the creation of 
authorities elected on a popular basis and 
as regards unsectarian education. That 
the Bill offers no solution of the present 
educational difficulties, and, under exist- 
ing conditions, there is no reasonable 
prospect that it can be made a suitable 
measure by amendments. All friends of 
the progressive development of national 
education are, therefore, urged to offer it 
the most strenuous opposition. 


IL. 


That this conference is resolutely op- 
posed to (a) all attempts to injure or put 
an end to the Higher Grade Schools 
and Hvening Continuation Schools; (6) to 
the policy of making preferential grants to 
schools under private and denominational 
management; (c) discouraging the esta- 
blishment of new School Boards ; (d) con- 
ferring powers, incompatible with the 
public interest, upon diocesan and other 
irresponsible Associations; (e) treating 
School Boards inequitably as to grants 
and remission of local rates ; (f) adminis- 
tering Free Education grudgingly and 
harshly; (g) condoning breeches of the 
Cowper Temple Clause; (h) maintaining 
the “grievous injustice to teachers” and 
injury to education involved in the pre- 
sent system of sectarian training colleges. 


I. 


That to provide an efficient system of 
National Education the following reforms 
are most urgently necessary :— 


1. That the principle of public manage- 
ment by means of popularly elected local 
bodies should be applied to all schools 
receiving assistance from public funds. 

2. That there should be popularly 
elected bodies in every part of the country, 
and that these authorities should be 
directly elected for the purpose of educa- 
tion, and have only educational duties to 
perform. 

3. That the area of the authority 


charged with the provision of elementary 
education should be fixed with special 
regard to the efficient management of 
elementary schools, and that powers of 
combination should be given to such 
authorities, 

4. That the constitution of local 
authorities should be definitely prescribed 
by Parliament. 

5. That the ratepayers should have 
freedom in selecting all the members of 
the local education authority without 
statutory restrictions as to residence or 
non-residence, without any property quali- 
fication or sex disqualification or any 
exclusion of the clergy. 

6. That it should be the duty of the 


local authority to provide sufficient school 


accommodation and efficient and suitable 
instruction for every available scholar who 
is not otherwise provided for. 

7. That the amount of expenditure 
from local funds for local, education 
purposes should not be subject to 
any statutory limitation, but should be 
decided by the local electors acting through 
the local education authority. 

8. That the provisions of the “Con- 
science Clause” (section 7) and the 
“Cowper Temple Clause” (section 14) of 
the Education Act of 1870, should apply 
to all schools, colleges or other institutions 
aided or maintained by the local education _ 
authority. 

9. That it should be the duty of the 
education authorities, singly or in com- 
bination, to estabhsh Training Colleges 
under public management, and free from 
sectarian tests, in numbers adequate to 
the educational req a of the 
country. 


An amendment to the first resolution, 
preferring to attempt amendment of 
the Government Bill rather than its 
rejection, was lost by an overwhelming 
majority; but a further amendment, 
moved by Mrs. Byzns, of Bradford, 
protesting against the hindrances placed 
in the way of the due participation of 
women in the work of education, was 
unanimously adopted, and the resolu- 
tion was passed with that addition. 

As a result of all the discussion that 
has taken place, it is quite clear what 
the friends of progressive education 
must work for. There seems no pros- 
pect that the Bill now before Parlia- 
ment can receive the consideration due 
to its scope and the importance of the 
issues at stake, and if the Govern- 
ment, with their great majority, insist 
on pressing it through the House, as 
Mr. Baxrour has indeed declared ‘to be 
necessary, it can only be by a ruthless 
use of the closure, which would be a 
scandal of the gravest kind. We must 
therefore hope “that the Bill may after 
all be abandoned, and that a short 
contentious Bill may be allowed at once 
to pass, securing the interest of the 
thousands of pupils affected by the 
Cockerton judgment, at any rate for 
the coming year; and that hereafter a 
fully matured scheme of legislation, 
dealing with the needful readjustment 
of authorities and the better organisa- 
tion of National Education as a 
whole, may be brought forward for 
the consideration of Parliament and 
the country. aul 
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THE THOUGHTS AND EXPERI- 
ENCES OF A _ LIBERAL RELI- 
GIOUS THINKER AND WORKER 
IN RUSSIA. 


BY VLADIMIR TCHERTKOFT.* 


Havine availed myself of what I feel to 
be the great privilege so kindly offered me 
of addressing this meeting, I should like 
first of a]l to state why it is that I have 
the deepest sympathy, respect, and ad- 
miration for the work which is_ being 
accomplished for humanity by the so- 
called Unitarian movement. Being ex- 
pected, as I understand, to communicate 
something about my personal life, I 
should, however, wish to allude to myself 
only in so far as my own experience has 
brought me in contact with the great 
cause of rational religion which has 
united us here on this occasion. 

Brought up, as probably not a few here 
present were, in the conventional orthodox 
creed of my country, I felt, while yet 
almost a youth, the imperative necessity 
of carefully testing the authority upon 
which were based the beliefs inculcated 
into me from infancy. This, naturally, 
very soon elicited misgivings as to the 
reliableness of the miraculous and dog- 
matic element, until then inseparably 
interwoven in my mind with the true 
religious spirit. This true spirit I valued 
so highly that I felt an inexpressible 
dread merely at the thought of the 
- possibility of having to give it up should 
the external authority I was uestioning 
prove untenable. Only those who in com- 
plete solitude have themselves struggled 
through this period of doubt and search 
can, I think, form any adequate idea of 
the mental and spiritual anguish one 
‘suffers when, one by one, all the supports 
upon which one’s relation to the Eternal 
seemed to have been built are shattered 
by the merciless logic of one’s reason, 
when all firm ground seems to disappear 
from under one’s feet, and one feels one- 
self hurling into an abyss of darkness and 
despair. ; 

My mental sufferings were increased by 
yet another class of most disturbing 
doubts, which arose in my mind at that 
same period. Being then an officer of the 
Imperial Guards, my social activity drew 
me into direct participation in the evils 


of the existing State organisation; but. 


the ethical aspect of Christ’s teaching, 
which had always had a deep attraction 
for me, was by degrees disclosing itself 
more and more clearly to my understand- 
ing, and at last I got a glimpse of the 
practical consequences bound to ensue if 
men did indeed apply in their relations 
to one another the principle of love and 
brotherhood, in the simple and direct 
sense expressed in the teaching, the life 
and the death of Jesus. And this glimpse 
was sufficient to reveal to me how com- 
pletely the life I was leading, as well as 
‘that of those around me, and, as far as I 
then knew, of all humanity—was contra- 
dicting Christ’s Christianity. It appeared 
to me that mankind, although outwardly 
‘so ostentatiously exalting his teaching, 
not only refrained from practically 
realising it, but did not even theoretically 
recognise its true meaning. This observa- 
tion, which was not shared by anyone 
around me, nor by anyone I then knew 


'* A paper read to the International Council of 
Unitarian and other Liberal Religious Thinkers and 
‘Workers, at Essex Hall, on Thursday afternoon, 


of, engendered in my mind the fear that 
I was losing my senses; for could it 
possibly be that of all men living and who 
had lived for the last 1800 years I was the 
only one to understand Christ correctly ? 

These two insurmountable—as_ they 
appeared to me—and yet unremovable 
difficulties utterly deprived me of all 
peace, haunting me day and night, until 
I indeed felt as if I was going mad. But 
the same power of truth which propelled 
me into this investigation eventually 
brought me safely through the abyss, as 
it is sure to do with every human soul in 
the same position, provided it be the truth 
only and the truth at any cost which is, 
being sought. 
saw the light and rested my feet on firm 
ground, together with the peace of mind 
I attained I also had the joy of learning 
that I was not alone, but that there had 
been, and were, many men who had gone 
through similar experiences and been 
brought to the same conclusions. 

As to what precisely these conclusions 
were I need not spend words to explain, 
for it will be sufficient to mention that my 
first or ‘abstract’ difficulty was solved 
on Jines which, as I have since learnt, 
Unitarian thinkers have as a body examined 
and expressed in the most conscientious, 
able and exhaustive manner. And my 
second or “practical” difficulty brought 
me to that understanding of the applica- 
tion of Christ’s teaching to conduct which 
has been so clearly and so widely pro- 
pagated of late years in the writings of Leo 
Tolstoy. Close personal friendship with him, 
the study of Unitarian and kindred litera- 
ture, as well asintercourse with many minds 
advancing in the same direction, have, 
since I passed through my previous 
spiritual crisis, been of invaluable help to 
me in the further development of my 
consciousness. And having myself expe- 
rienced the agonising ordeal of extri- 
cating oneself without any human help 
‘from the religious errors one has been 
brought up iu, I naturally feel a deep 
desire to contribute, as far as in me lies, 
to the popularisation amongst my fellow- 
men of what has already been attained in 
this respect by the best representatives of 
liberal religious thought. 

In Russia, chiefly owing to the Govern- 
mental and orthodox censorship of printed 
books, we are unfortunately altogether 
bereft of published literature presenting 
a free and rational investigation of re- 
ligious matters; whereas, on the other 
hand, pseudo-scientific works of the purely 
materialistic school of thought enjoy a 
large circulation amongst the more 
educated classes. Consequently those, 
who, not satisfied with the coarsely 
superstitious form of Religion offered by 
the Orthodox Greek Church search for 


‘further enlightenment, find in» Russian 
literature no help towards a more rational 


Religion, and generally either fall head 
foremost into the opposite extreme, i.e., 
into the equally groundless and dog- 
matical superstition of Atheism, or else 
fall back upon the primitive theology of 
the Church, concluding that, reason and 
faith cannot possibly be reconciled, and 
that, therefore, the more illogical and 
senseless one’s religion is, the likelier it is 
to be true, there being in it greater scope 
for faith and less danger of intrusion on 
the part of the carnal intellect—a point 
of view, which, as we allknow, is not 
| limited to any one country or group of 
} believers. : 


And when I at last again 


Being at the present time in England, 
occupied with publishing in Russian and 
introducing into my country books 
printed irrespective of the Govern- 
mental censorship, I have included in 
these editions a series of works repre- 
senting that rational attitude towards 
religious truths which is so power- 
fully developed in Unitarian literature. 
And I may here mention that it is with 
a feeling of deep gratitude and joy I 
have accepted some valuable help most 
kindly afforded me for this purpose by the 
British and Foreign Unitarian Associa- 
tion. 

These publications will, Iam quite cer- 
tain, prove exceedingly useful in the cause 
of true religious enlightenment in Russia. 
And not only will the educated classes 
profit by them, but also the peasants and 
working men. 

The average Russian peasant, owing to 
the Government’s compulsory demands of 
conformity with the Church, and to the 
hypnotic influence of Church ceremonies, 
has a kind of idolatrous awe of those 
rites, images, relics, &c., which form the 
essential part of public worship m the 
Hstablished Church, although during the 
last thirty years or so he is becoming 
much more indifferent to this formal, con- 
ventional, and grossly superstitious mode 
of worship. On the other hand, he has 
always had a deep sense of the true spirit 
of Christianity, and in his patient, for- 
bearing, good-natured and industrious life 
offers for the most part a remarkable 
example of its practical realisation. 

The contrast between his relations to 
the idolatrous Church theology artificially 
inculeated into him by the Government, 
and to the true Christian ideal is graphi- 
cally manifested in the ancient Russian 
national proverbs on thesesubjects,in which 
the priests are always treated with disdain 
and contempt, whereas the Spirit of God 
and the teaching of Christ are invariably 
alluded to with the greatest reverence and 
approbation ; and the sense of man’s com- 
plete dependence upon the Higher Power 
is most touchingly insisted upon. 

The moment the Russian peasant has 
the leisure and opportunity to think for 
himself, he inevitably assumes a critical 
attitude towards the State dogmas and 
senseless ritual of the official Church, and 
practically becomes what is termed a 
**Sectarian,” but which really is a return 
to a purer and truer conception of the 
Christian teaching. Many “sects” of the 
most various kinds have thus developed in 
Russia, correspondingly to the different 
character of religious aspirations and 
external influences. At one time what is 
in England known as “ Evangelical” pro- 
paganda was very active among the 
Russian working classes, owing in a great 
measure to influence from abroad. But 
of late a deeper and more independent 
development in the direction of a rational 
attitude towards religious questions has 
been pronouncingitself. It is most interest- 
ing and at times heart-rending to witness 
with what effort and difficulty individual 
peasant thinkers of this latter category, in 
their endeavours to extricate themselves 
from the traditional orthodox distortions 
of religious conceptions, have, quite alone, 
without any scientific culture, and merely 
by the help of their natural common sense, 
to travel over the whole of the contro- 
versial ground which sometimes offers 
such perplexing obstacles eyen to those of 
us who have had the advantage of profit- 
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ing by the highest enlightenment attained 
by the collective human mind. 

In this connection it is a characteristic 
fact that a community of so-called “sec- 
tarians,’ known under the name of 
“Doukhobors” (at present living in 
Canada), almost entirely illiterate, ac- 
quainted with the Christian teaching 
exclusively through oral tradition, and 
having up to quite lately possessed 
neither Bible nor Gospel in written form 
—that this religious community is in com- 
parison with all other Russian “sects” 
endowed with the deepest spiritual insight 
into the Christian truth, and with a 
discernment of religious problems not 
always enjoyed by those who approach 
these problems througk the medium of the 
written Book, where the dead letter is so 
apt to extinguish the live substance. It 
should also be remarked that it is these 
same “ Doukhobors”’—the most. rational 
of religious communities—who are at the 
same time the most fearless, straight- 
forward and consistent in the practical 
realisation in their conduct of the teaching 
of Christ, at times effecting in their 
individual and social life the nearest 
approach to the kingdom of God which 
has yet been attained on earth. 

This group, however, forms a solitary 
exception in its complete freedom from/all 
theological trammels, and the more for- 
tunate they may appear to us in this 
respect, the greater sympathy and help do 
those other seekers after truth among the 
Russian people who do not enjoy these 
great advantages deserve on our part. It 
is, of course, impossible in the space of a 
few minutes to give, even in outline, any 
adequate idea of the position of progres- 
sive religious thought.in Russia at the 
present time. And if Ihave allowed 
myself to touch at all upon this subject, 
it has been merely to emphasise the fact, 
that acquaintance with the results of 
Unitarian research and thought would, at 
the present juncture, afford the more 
advanced sections of the Russian people 
the greatest possible help in their efforts 
to extricate themselves from formal dogma 
and superstitious theology without at the 
same time surrendering their hold upon 
what they feel to be really valuable and 
essential in Religion, which many Atheist 
agitators would be so glad to see them do. 

I would like to conclude by giving ex- 
pression to a few thoughts which fill my 
mind in connection with the desirable 
further development of the bright and 
hopeful religious movement we are all 
participating in, each in his own particular 
way. Weall, I trust, agree that a move- 
ment of this kind, if it be indeed vital, is 
essentially progressive; and that, there- 
fore, it is destined to achieve in the 
unlimited future a yet greater degree of 
progress than has been attained in the 
past. 
occasions as the present one, I assume 
should not be restricted merely to the 
contemplation of the advantages already 
realised, which in itself undoubtedly 
affords a most lawful satisfaction and 
encouragement; but our eyes should also 
be directed towards the goal which has 
yet to be approached. And for this pur- 
pose it is well that we should not only 
congratulate one another on the merits 
and successes of the cause uniting us, but 
should also mutually unburden our sense 
of the shortcomings and inconsistencies, 
which it seems desirable in the future to 
overcome. 


Our object, consequently, on such: 


By whatever names we may designate 
our views—whether we call ourselves 
Christians or Atheists, Socialists or Anar- 
chists, Ethicists, Humanitarians, or any- 
thing else—in one thing at any rate most 
of usdo at the present day agree, and that is 
in accepting the idea of universal brother- 
hood or the mutual solidarity of the 
human race. This principle is most 
solemnly professed at all meetings for 
public worship; it is brilliantly dilated 
upon by progressive reformers of every 
kind, and enthusiastically applauded by 
their fascinated audiences. 

While, however, finding such soothing 
satisfaction in its verbal, proclamation, and 
being so keenly desirous of impressing on 
others its moral obligation, do we really 
grasp the actual bearing of this momentous 
truth we are so lavish in asseverating ? 

If we do not merely play with words, 
this principle implies neither more nor less 
than that we should treat absolutely every 
human being as we would wish to be treated 
ourselves, and as we do treat those nearest 
and dearest to us. We should consequently 
share all we have with any one who is in 
need of it, as we naturally would with our 
brother, parent or child, for whose welfare 
we are ready, if necessary, to sacrifice our 
all. Were our attitude towards our fellow- 
men really such, it is obvious that, with 
the extreme want and destitution sur- 
rounding us, we should very soon find 
ourselves surrendering the possession of all 
our property and reduced to the same level 
as our penniless neighbours. 

As a matter of fact, however, we are 
not doing this, nor are we even desirous 
of becoming capable of so doing. We 


should shrink with terror and dismay at 


the very idea of the inevitable and 
seemingly disastrous consequences. such 
conduct would involve for ourselves and 
those we love. 

This being so, it is, I think, most 
important that we should at least have 
the courage to face the truth and candidly 
recognise our glaring inconsistency, how- 
ever humiliating and painful such a con- 
fession may be to us. Indeed, the more 
uncomfortable and miserable we may in 
consequence become the better will it be, 
seeing that progress is possible only in so 
far as one is dissatisfied with one’s present 
condition. 

Should this consciousness of having so 
much to develop and reform in ourselves 
somewhat suppress the fervour of our 
efforts at improving others, we need not 
be cast down, for the more genuine 
earnestness and the less self-deception and 
cant will there be; and what may appear 
to be lost in the scope of our social 
activity will assuredly be gained in the 
sincerity of our motives and the intensity 
of our action. 

And it is this, after all, which is the 
most essential: the intrinsic value, as well 
as the influence for. good of our lives, 
ultimately depending not so much on 
what we preach as on what we are. 

It is, of course, unnecessary to add that 
were we to develop in ourselves this 
Christian attitude towards all our fellow 
men, as towards our nearest relatives, 
prisons and workhouses, law-courts and 
gallows, armies and police, class privileges 
and capitalistic advantages, individual 
ownership of land and of the instruments 
of production, and all other iniquities of 
the kind, would vanish from our lives, 
together with the injustice, suffering, 
misery and hatred they represent and pro- 


duce ; for we should become as incapable 
of participating in all these evils in rela- 
tion to any one as we now are of intro- 
ducing them into the circle of our families. 

In the time of the abolition of slavery 
in America, if I am rightly informed, of 
all religious denominations it was some of 
the members of the Unitarian Church 
who were almost the only representatives 
of any religious body who had the courage 
and sincerity to stand out in favour of the 
oppressed race. And now that the time 
has come for the liberation of the working 
masses from the not less atrocious 
economical and political slavery of our 
days, is it too much to desire and to hope 
that the representatives of modern Unit- 
arianism will act up‘to the high social 
standard they so gloriously attained in 
the past? At all events it is certainly 
the sacred duty of every individual who 
accepts Christ as his master, and wishes 
to be true to his spirit, to study, appre- 
ciate and support that progressive humani- 
tarlan movement which is now so uni- 
versally and authoritatively manifesting 
itself in the various branches of advanced 
reform. It would indeed be sad and 
humiliating were the spirit of Christ’s 
teaching to be imperceptibly transferred 
from his acknowledged followers to those 
who nominally repudiate him, but in 
practice are the most active promulgators 
of right and just relations between men ; 
and were we, who profess the Christian 
ideal, to find ourselves merely conquerors 
of abstract theological error, cut off from 
participation in the practical social pro- 
gress of mankind. 

Approach towards unity is the direction 
which all true mental and spiritual pro- 
gress of mankind inevitably takes. Unity 


}is the ideal whivh one naturally more 


especially associates with the particular 
movement which has accepted the de- 
signation of Unitarian, if this term be 
understood in its larger meaning. Unit- 
arilanism has in the past rendered 
humanity so enormous a service towards 
the unification of religion by liberating 
universal truth from the net of irrational 
and mutually antagonistic superstitions it 
was entangled in, that one naturally longs 
to see Unitarianism in the future render > 
in the domain of feeling the same service 
it has hitherto rendered in the sphere of 
reason, by participation in the levelling of 
all those egotistical barriers which prevent 
men from behaving towards other men as 
the children of one heavenly Father 
inevitably would, if only they did indeed 
realise the brotherhood which unites 
them. 

Thanking this assembly of fellow men 
and fellow seekers after truth for having 
allowed me to express myself, I earnestly 
hope that no one will deem it out of place 
that speaking in a country which enjoys 
complete freedom of speech, and address- 
ing a religious body distinguished, aboy 
all others, by the independence of though 
it encourages, I have allowed myself 
frankly to give vent to that which was 
uppermost in my mind on the present 
occasion. ; 


Epvcarron is the chief business of the 
nation, for everything depends upon it. 
True education is the full and harmo- 
nious development of the child from the 
cradle to maturity, so that it may grow up 
to be actually all that it is by natur 
capable of being.—Charles Hargrove. 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 
ASSOCIATION. 


Tue annual meeting of this Associa- 
tion, held on Tuesday morning, May 28, 
at the King’s Hall, Holborn, we have 
already briefly chronicled, and have pub- 
lished an abstract of the annual report. 
What we propose now isto record some of 
the speeches at the meeting. 

» The adoption of the report, moved by 
the President, the Rev.’ H. Enrre vp 
Dowson, was seconded by the Rev. L. pz 
B, Kern, and supported by the Revs. W. 
G. Tarrant, L. G. Witson (Hopedale, 


_ -Mass.), and J. J. Wricur.. 


Dr. Kusztn, referring to the historical 
sketch with which the report opened, 
showing the progress of the Association 
from its foundation in May, 1834, up to 
the present time, when there were 281 
schools making returns, with 3,600 
teachers and nearly 33,000 scholars, said 
that it was a study in evolution, telling 
how great things grew out of small 
beginnings—an encouraging lesson which 
they all needed. But while they had been 
so successful in point of numbers, in 
their publications, and in other matters, 
there might be certain points in the work 
still awaiting development. The great 
aim of their schools must now be the true 
religious education of the children, 
aecording to the highest ideals and the 
most enlightened conceptions. It was 
religion that must be taught, not the 


history of the Jews, or the geography of 


Palestine or Egypt, or even the history of 
religion. Those things ministered to the 


‘study of religion, but they were not reli- 


gion. A mechanical study of the prophets, 
and of the letter of religion, might be as 
little helpful as bondage to a creed. Re- 
ligion is the life of the soul, which is 
expressed in the moralities of which the 
soul is capable; therefore they must teach 
morality in its highest form, steeped in 
reverence, with noble ideals inspired by 
the greatest minds. In their teaching of 
the Bible they must face the fact that as 
minds and visions have enlarged, so must 
the teaching of religion to their children 
be enlarged. They must teach their 
teachers, and in that connection he was 
deeply grateful for all the interest that 
had been shown in the work of the Oxford 
Summer Schoo]. Their teaching must be 
from the beginning progressive, represent- 
ing a true orderly progress in the mind of 
the child, taking up the aspects of life 
ealculated to make the child a true citizen, 
truly religious, realising the connection 
between the facts of life and the principles 
of religion. Then with the widening of 
thought and of the heart they would be 
able to see beyond all sectional aims to 


_ the glorious conception of a church co- 


extensive with mankind, and worthy to be 


called the Church of Humanity. 


The Rev. W. G. Tarrant spoke of the 
‘admirable work of the Day School, not 
only in giving secular education but in 
exerting influence on character; but still 
the work of the Sunday-school was needed, 
and they must realise that they were en- 
gaged in nothing less than the ministry of 
Christ, of the Gospel to children. If 
there was teaching and consolation in 
their ministry to grown-up people, so 
must it be to the children. It was a 


_ blessed thing to be brought into contact 


with humanity in its earliest stages, to 
assist the bud to open, to help God’s sun- 


shine to touch the young life. 
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The Rev. L. G. Wriison tendered the 
cordial greetings of the American Sunday 
School Society, and spoke of the close 
community of aim, and the mutual obliga- 
tions in the matter of literature, which 
united the schools of the two countries. 

The Rev. J. J. Wricut spoke of the 
growing difficulty of Sunday-school work, 
because of the higher duties now laid 
upon them. Their ideal of religious 
education was to train their young people 
in the art of doing right in relation to 
others, to their country and other coun- 
tries, to Nature and to God. The need 
was very great, and never was more 


attention given to that cultivation’ of 


character than in the present time. 
Many of their teachers were longing and 
praying to be more able to give their 
scholars a sense of God, of His good laws, 
to make them feel the joy of duty and 
the charm of Christ-likeness. Hven 
when they had the best apparatus, they 
knew that only by their own mind and 
heart and soul could any good result be 
produced. Only mind could educate 


mind, heart touch heart and soul influence 


soul. 

The appointment of the officers and 
committee, with the Right Hon. Lady 
O’ Hagan as President, was moved by the 
Rev. W. Napier, and seconded by the 
Rev. T. A. THomas, who gave interesting 
particulars as to the schools in Ireland 
and Waley respectively. 

The welcome to representatives of 
affiliated and kindred societies was 
moved from the chair, and response was 
made by the Rev. 8. A. Srernruan, who, 
at the annual meeting fifty years ago, had 
responded to a similar resolution, and by 
the Rev. E. Monter, D.D., of Geneva, 
who warmly acknowledged’ the welcome 
accorded to the foreign visitors, and spoke 
of the close sympathy which united those 
who were pledged to the liberal movement 
in religion in different countries. 

Addresses were then given by the Prust- 
DENT on “ Retrospect,” and by the Rev. 
C. J. Srreret and Miss Marian Prir- 
CHARD on “Outlook.” These addresses, 
we understand, are to be included in the 
volume of The Helper for 1902, which is 
to be edited by the Rev. W. G. Tarrant. 


THE PRESIDENT’S ‘“‘ RETROSPECT.” 


Looking back over the history of 
Sunday-schools in this country, he 
described the condition of the children of 
the masses, when the compassion of 
Robert Raikes was stirred on their behalf, 
poor little drudges, in their scanty leisure 
left to idleness and barbarism. There had 
been Sunday-schools before, such as 
Cardinal Borromeo’s in Italy in the six- 
teenth century and Theophilus Lindsey’s 
and Mrs. Cappe’s earlier in the eighteenth 
century, but the genera] movement began 
with the school established by Raikes..at 
Gloucester in 1780, and rapidly spread 
from the Church of England to other 
religious bodies. Adam Smith and Cowper 
bore testimony to their value, and John 
Wesley wrote in 1724, “I find these 
schools springing up wherever I go,” and 
three years later, “These schools will be 
one great means of reviving religion 
throughout the kingdom,” 

None took up the work of Sunday- 


‘schools more earnestly than our own 


forefathers, and a number of school 
centenaries have recently been celebrated. 
A great work was done in providing the 
elements of education, and in our schools 


a 


‘the welfare of 


the line was never sharply drawn between 
religious and secular teaching. The influ- 
ence of the teacher’s character was the 
great thing, and the teaching of the first 
elements of reading and writing was a 
truly religious work. He recalled the 
memory of Travers Madge as an ideal 
Sunday-school teacher. Methods and 
subjects of instruction were as the small 
dust of the balance compared with the 
real thing, which was a spirit like that of 
Travers Madge, a Christ-like spirit. 
And now, when there was no longer need 
for them to teach the elements of educa- 
tion, and they could give their whole 
attention to the culture of mind and soul, 
seeking to impart enlightened knowledge 
of religion, of the Bible, of Nature 
and of God, there was more need than 
ever for them to realise the importance of 
character, and the highest kind of personal 
influence. There was a tendency among 
teachers and scholars to take things easily, 
and to place relaxation before high culture 
and effort of mind and spirit to rise to higher 
hfe. It was part of the spirit of an age 
given over to luxury and pleasure, with- 
out the grit of their fathers; and they 
must gird up the loins of their minds 
afresh. They had a splendid lead from 
the Association in the matter of literature, 
and teachers must take up their work with 
tresh zeal and application, realising the 
fresh inspiration to be found in the Bible, 
and above all in discipleship to Jesus of 
Nazareth. Their great aim was to exert 
the best personal influence over the 
children, and this they would achieve as 
they realised that the knowledge of Jesus 
was not out of date, but that to know him 
as he was, and to come under his living 
touch was the most vital need of their 
moral and spiritual life. 


THE REV. C. J. STREET'S “OUTLOOK.” 


The annual report, he said, showed a 
falling-off in the number of scholars, and 
especially of those over sixteen years of 
age. It was a tendency deplored by all 
religious bodies, and it must rouse them in 
the new century to set their house in 
order, and make the schools too attractive 
to be forsaken. The inheritance of the 
past left them a unique opportunity, but 
their schools must be adapted to the 
needs of the new time. 

The Sunday-school was the Church’s 
way of influencing the young for good, 
and he mentioned four directions in which 
improvement was needed, (1) More 
system in the lessons, from the infants up 
to the adults. Much valuable energy was 
wasted from the lack of continuity in the 
teaching. (2) The teaching must be 
brought into closer touch with daily life, to 
lead the young, in the name of religion, to 
take a vital interest in all matters affecting 
the community, and 
questions that go to the root of daily life. 
(3) The whole atmosphere of the school 
must be religious, with a happy sense that 
everything was done to the glory of God 
and for the advancement of His kingdom. 
(4) They must develop the independent 
life of the scholars, and teach them to 
think for themselves. 

The Sunday-school of the twentieth 
century, as he conceived it, would lay the 
chief stress upon character and conduct, 
making the children feel that personality was 
the greatest gift of God to manand the central 
fact of religion. It would lead them to a 
sense of God’s immanence and direct 
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relationship to every individual soul. It 
would make them feel the sacredness and 
dignity of life. Following in the line 
of the philanthropic zeal of the last 
century, it would teach the rising genera- 
tion the claims and rights of other 
human souls on their attention and love. 
The great lessons of the Brotberhood of 
Humanity would be pressed home, and the 
supreme joy to be found in sacrifice. There 
would be distinctive theological teaching, 
rational and based on the eternal facts of 
human nature, that would be an adequate 
embodiment and protection of the religious 
spirit; and this Bible (at last discovered) 
would take a more important place than 
ever in the teaching of the future. The 
glorious personality of Jesus, emerging as 
never before from the pages of the New 
Testament, would become with new 
graciousness the possession of humanity, 
the seal of its promise, the prophecy of 
its immortal destiny in union with the 
Divine. Science would be treated as the 
handmaiden of God, and social problems 
would be frankly faced and faithfully 
discussed in the higher classes, as matters 
with which living religion was bound to 
deal. And finally the school would deli- 
berately make itself into a training school 
for the church, preparation classes leading 
the young people every year to enter into 
the larger fellowship of the congregation. 
So the school would retain the elder 
scholars at the most critical period, and 
would give to the young a new and living 
interest in the things which touch them 
most nearly. 


MISS MARIAN PRITCHARD'S ADDRESS. 


Our President has taken a.“ backward 
looking glance” over the Sunday-school of 
the past. Mr. Street, in his speech on the 
Outlook, has urged that our methods need 
readaptation from time to time in order 
that this important institution may be 
better able to meet its changing conditions. 
I, too, have been asked to speak on Our 
Outlook. 

A few weeks ago I had the privilege of 
visiting the collection of pictures by 
Spanish artists now on loan at the Guild- 
hall. In the first room, placed above the 
little gallery, I saw one picture that struck 
me with great interest, both for its own 
sake and because, as a sort of parable 
picture, it seemed to focus within itself 
some of the thoughts to which I wanted to 
give expression at our meeting to-day. 

The picture is called “The Chair of 
Philp IL,” the chair being a rough seat 
hewn out of the rocky summit of a high 
hill, overlooking the plain where stands the 
Escurial—palace and monastery. It was 
the habit of the King to go up this mount 
in order to overlook the great building 
then in course of erection ; and the picture 
shows the King seated there while his 
minister, scroll in hand, reads an account 
of the progress of the work. Dark 
thundery clouds are gathered over the 
plain below ; but above, the light is break- 
ing through, bathing the hill-top with a 
soft and beautiful radiance. 

Does not this picture suggest a parable 
for us, for are we not all concerned with 
the building of the “living Temple of 
God”? Idle passers-by may, and often 
do, wonder at the trouble we are giving 
ourselves, and even grumble at the dust 
and turmoil. ‘Why can’t you let the 
things alone?” they ery; “the plain 
looked much better as it was.” Well, 
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perhaps if these idlers would allow them- 
selves even to be carried (as was the King) 
up the mountain, they might yet .be able 
to discern, among the dust and seeming 
confusion, some sigus that would at least 
show promise of a worthy edifice. 

But, friends, we are not this morning 
concerned with the passers-by, but with 
ourselves, some of the lowly labourers 
striving to help in this heavenly building. 
Sometimes we grow dissatisfied ; life is so 
short and our powers so feeble; the one 
tiny brick which we can hope to place is so 
unimportant; we strive and strive, and 
after all, what a little building up results ; 
shall we not lay down our tools and give 
up altogether ? 

Lay down our tools for a little while? 
Yes, perhaps, but give up, never! We are 
but a little tired and need to be refreshed. 
So let us mount the high hill, and breathe 
the pure air; let us go in company, and 
in this ‘‘together-hood” look down over our 
work, gathering counsel, encouragement 
and hope from one another. 

The dark cloud may be for the moment 
over our work, but above the light is 
breaking through and falling over the hill- 
top, which now in truth becomes for us a 
Mount of Transfiguration. May this 
week be thus symbolised in our hearts! 

And further. It is good to go up aloft 
in order to see how our work fits in with 
its surrounding parts. For although, 
when occupied with our daily labours on 
the plain, we are able to vote what lies 
just under our hand, yet it is only by 
mounting from time to time and looking 
upon the work from above, that we can 
see how our portion fits in with the rest 
and where it requires modification or 
remodelling. 

What, then; have we to learn from such 
an outlook as we have been able to take 
during the past century? Many things, of 
course, but I should like to lay stress upon 
three of these. 

First, students of all branches of 
scientific thought, whether of philosophy 
or natural science, are finding out and 
teaching us more clearly than ever that 
everything is governed by law, and that the 
day will come when the word “ chance” 
will have no place in ourlanguage. There- 
fore we must strive to set our lives in har- 
mony with these laws; we must learn our- 
selves, and we must teach our children, to 
be obedient to the divine must; mark, I 
say divine must; for the human must is 
oft-times the divine must not! and the 
saying ‘“‘ Whatever a man sows that also 
shall he reap” will be recognised as words 
of veritable hope and of warning, too. 

Second, noting the divine patience dis- 
played in the working out of the laws 
which govern the universe we shall strive 
also after that spirit of patience, through 
the lack of which so much of our work in 
the past has been hasty, imperfect, and 
even mischievous. ~ 

And thirdly, The knowledge that the 
universe is governed by law, and that that 
law is beneficent, leads us to the ever 
deepening conviction that Love and 
Wisdom are at the root of all things, and 
these are enshrined in our thoughts of 
God, our Heavenly Father. This simple 
faith in God is uplifting, full of joy and 
cheer ; and I hold that he who, while pro- 
fessing such belief yet persistently looks 
to the gloomy side of things, is untrue to 
his profession ; for surely—as our friend, 
Mr. Horton, President of our S. 8. Asso- 
ciation in America, whom we should have 


so gladly welcomed among us to-day, has 
well said—‘‘ He that hath a sunny faith 
should let his light shine.” 

Let us take heart, then, let us be joyful 
in the Lord, in our work and in our whole 
life. And when clouds are dark and 
gloomy, as they often are, around our 
heads or around those of our friends, our 
faith in God will help us, and we shall 

look sunward, and with faces golden, 

Speak to each other softly of a hope. 

So, toiling, rejoicing, sorrowing, onward 
through life we shall go, leading our 
scholars, and our scholars leading us, 
until the time comes for us each to lay 
down our tools; but feeling sure that the 
building will still go on until at last the 
Divine edifice of God, the Living Temple 
of Humanity, will be completed, and all 
creation shall cry aloud “Behold it is 
very good.” 


THE NEW CENTURY MEETINGS. 


We give below a list of the Foreign 
Delegates and others and Representatives 
of District Associations and Sunday School 
Societies. 

Foreign Delegates. 


America—Dr. S. M. and Mrs. Crothers, 
Miss H. James, Mr. John Fretwell, Rev. 
C. W. Wendté, Rev. L. G. and Mrs. 
Wilson. 

Australia—Mr. J. M. Alexander, — 

Belgium—Rev. James Hocart. 

Capetown—Mr. W. 8. Woodhead. 

Denmark—Mrs. Karen Sass, Miss Mary 
Bess Westenholz. 

France—Prof. G. Bonet-Maury, D.D., 
Rev. E. M. and Madame Fontanés, Prof. 
Jean Réville, D.D. ay 

Germany—Dr.C.Schieler, Mr. Theodore 
Rupp. 

Holland—Prof. B. D. Eerdmans, D:D., 
Rev. F. C. Fleischer, Rev. P. N. Hugen- 
holtz. 

Hungary—Rev. Nicholas Jozan. 

Iceland—Dr. Jan Stefansson. 

India—Mr. B. C. and Mrs. Ghosh, Mr. 
8. P. Kelkar. 

Italy—Rev. Tony André and Signor F. 
Bracciforti. 

Russia—Mr. V. Tchertkoff. 

Switzerland—Prof. Hdouard Montet, 
D.D. 


Delegates from District Associations and 
Societies. 


East Cheshire Union—Revs. H. H. 
Dowson and B. C. Constable. 

Eastern Union—Mr. R. W. Ladell, Mr. 
H. 8. Blazeby, and Rey. Alfred Hall. — 

Liverpool District Association—Rey. L, 
de Beaumont Klein, Mr. Richard Robin- 
son, Mr. B. P. Burroughs, and Rey. H. D. 
Roberts. : 

London District Society—Mr. David 
Martineau, Mr. G. H. Clennell and Rey. 
J. EH. Stronge. 

Londonand South Eastern Counties Pro- 
vincial Assembly—-Revs. W. G. Tarrant, 
F. Allen and T. E. M. Edwards. 

Manchester District Association—Revs. 
J. A. Pearson and Charles Roper. 

Midland Christian Union—Reys. L. P. 
Jacks and A. A. Charlesworth. ' 

North and Hast Lancashire Mission— 
Mr. T. Harwood, and Rev. R. T. Herford. 

North Midland Association—Mr. F. 
Winser and Rev. Henry Gow. r 

Northumberland and Durham 
arian Association—Mr. E. H. Coys 
Mr. J. Duncan Donald. ee sth, 
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Chas. H. Boyle. 
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Southern Unitarian Association—Mr. J. 
Cogan Conway, Miss E. J. Spencer and 
Mr. F. Pinnock. 

Western Union—Rev. H. Shaen Solly, 
Mr. P. J. Worsley, Revs. A. N. Blatchford 
and T. B. Broadrick. 

Yorkshire Union—Mr. Grosvenor Tal- 
bot, Mr. E. Basil Lupton and Miss 
Brown. 

South Wales Unitarian Association— 
Mr. L. N. Williams. 

South East Wales Society—Mr. H. 
Woolcott Thompson, Rev. D. J. Williams 
and Mr. John Lewis. 

Scottish Unitarian Association— Mr. 
James Graham. 

Irish Non-Subscribing Association— 
Revs. W. Napier, J. A. Kelly and Jas. 
Kennedy. 

- United Presbytery of Munster—Reyv. G. 
H. Vance. 

Sustentation Fund—Mr. William Long 
and Mr. A. W. Worthington. 

Missionary Conference—Rev. W. R. 
Shanks. 


Sunday School Society Delegates. 


Bolton District $.8. Union—Rey. A. H. 
Dolphin. 5 

Bury District 8.8. Union—Mr. 
Stephenson. 

Hast J.ondon Unitarian 8.8. Union—Mr. 
H. W. E, Noel. 

Irish Non-Subscribing Association— 
Rev. W. Napier. 

Liverpool 8.S. Society—Rev. Dr. Klein. 

London §.8. Society—Mr. Howard 
Young, LL.B. 

Manchester District S.S. Association— 
Rev. 8S. A. Steinthal, Mr. G. H. Leigh, 
Rev. John Moore, Rev. W. Holmshaw, 
Mr. David A. Little. 

Manchester 8.S. Union—Rev. W. R. 
Shanks. 

Merthyr and Aberdare S.S.Union—Rev. 
D. J. Williams. 

Midland S.S.A.—Miss Youngerman. 

North Cheshire Unitarian 8.8. Union— 


W. 


Rey. Noah Green. 


North East Lancashire 8.8. Union—Mr. 
Peter Bibby. . Sy 

North Midland S.S. Association—Rev. 
W. Whitaker. 

Scottish Unitarian 8.S. Union—Rev. H. 
Williamson. 

South Cheshire District Association and 
8.8. Union—Rev. G. A. Payne. 

South Hastern S.S. Union—Rev. J. J. 
Marten. 

South Wales 5.8. Association—Rav. T. 
Arthur Thomas. 

Southern 8.8. Association—Rev. E. S. 
Anthony. 

Western 8.8. Union—Rev. H. S. Solly. 
- Yorkshire Unitarian S.S. Union—Mr. 
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We hope next week to publish a list, as 


complete as possible, of the ministers and | 


delegates of congregations present at the 
meetings. 


“ Counrry Hormay Movement.—Miss 
Campden House- 
chambers, Campden-hill, London, W., 
begs to acknowledge, with many thanks, 
receipt for this fund of the following 
sums :—Mr, H. Kemp, 10s. 6d.; Mr. W. 
Spiller, £5; Miss 8. E. Cooper, 10s. 6d. ; 
Mr. John Warren, £1 1s.; Miss Warren, 
£1 1s.; Mrs. Evans, 10s.; Mrs. W. G. 


Harrison, £2 2s.; Mrs. Haynes, 10s.; 


, 


‘Mrs. Wood, 10s. 6d.; Miss Tripe, 10s. 6d. 


SCOTTISH UNITARIAN 
TION. 


Ava well-attended meeting of the Com- 
mittee of the above Association, held at 
Glasgow last week, Mr. Jamus Granam, 
president, gave his report on his visit to 
the Twentieth Century Meetings as the 
Association delegate, and received the 
thanks of the Committee. Thereafter the 
secretary, Mr. Sempie, read the corre- 
spondence which had passed between Mr. 
Bowie and himself on the subject of the 
representation of this Association on the 
Committee of the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association, which was followed 
by considerable discussion. The Com- 
mittee unanimously resolved to record 
their disappointment that the Scottish 
Association still remains unrepresented. 
The position of Scotland in the councils of 
the British and Foreign Unitarian Asso- 
ciation was felt to be invidious and 
ridiculous in view of the fact that a very 
large sum of money was yearly expended 
in Scotland without consultation with the 
Association there—a policy entirely incon- 
sistent with the terms of Mr. McQuaker’s 
will. It was resolved that the Committee 
take all possible means to have the above 
anomaly rectified. The Committee also 
considered an important offer from the 
Free Christian Church at Kilmarnock, in 
pursuance of a resolution of the congrega- 
tion that the site and buildings in Clerk’s- 
lane should be ‘“‘sold absolutely to the 
Scottish Unitarian Association for £650, 
plus expense of sale and transfer, with 
immediate entry.” - 

It was unanimously agreed that this 
offer be accepted, and that steps be at 
once taken to affect a legal transfer of the 
buildings. The new trustees will be the 
president, secretary, and treasurer of the 
Scottish Unitarian Association. The 
Kilmarnock Standard of June 9, referring 
to the change in owership of the Clerk’s 
Lane Church, added the following historical 
note :— 


ASSOCIA- 


- Originally a church of the Secession body, 
it was the scene of Dr. Morison’s expulsion 
and the starting point of the Evangelical 
Union—Dr. Bathgate, Mr. Black, and Mr. 
Hislop, Mr. Borland (now parish minister 
of Yarrow), and Mr. Forrest (now of the 
Unitarian Church Glasgow), following Dr. 
Morison in the H.U. ministry in Clerk’s 
Lane. Jn 1886 Mr. Forrest and the con- 
gregation withdrew from the Union, and it 
began an independent career under the 
designation ‘‘ Free Christian Church.’’? On 
Mr. Forrest taking up the M’Quaker 
Lectureship in 1899, he was succeeded in 
Clerk’s Lane by Mr. Alex. Webster, who, 
after a few years’ residence here, returned 
to Aberdeen, his successors being Mr. Scott 
and Mr. Henderson. At present the con- 
gregation is without a settled minister. 


PvuBLic opinion expresses what men will 
to do: not their inward perceptions. All 
kinds of crimes have been countenanced 
by public opinion, in some age or nation, 
but we cannot as easily show how far they 
were sustained by reason and conscience 
in each individual. Coleridge defines 
public opinion as “‘ the average prejudices 
of the community.” Woe unto those who 
have no safer guide of principles and 
practice than this “average of pre- 
judices.” Feeble wanderers are they, 
following a flickering Jack-a-lantern, when 
there is a calm, bright pole-star, for ever 
above the horison, to guide their steps, if 
they would but look to it.—Mrs, Child. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


——pp 


[Lhe Editor is not responsible for the opinions 
expressed by correspondents, L&TTHRS CANNOT BE 
INSERTED WITHOUT THE WRITER’S NAME ; and all 
prwate information should be accompanied by the 
name and address of the sender. | 


“OUR YOUNGEST BROTHER.” 


Sir,—None who were at Hssex Hall on 
the morning of May 30 will have forgotten 
the charming little speech of Miss 
Westenholz about “our youngest 
brother,” the little Unitarian Congrega- 
tioa at Copenhagen. Since coming home, 
Lhave read in the organ of that body, 
“Lys over Landet,” the report of the first 
annual general meeting of this “Free 
Church Association,” held on the 18th of 
the month. There I read that the con- 
gregation had just succeeded in engaging 
for three years a room in the building of 
the Students’ Association. The expendi- 
ture for the year was about £116 includ- 
ing the pastor’s stipend, and the income 
about £118. The new quarters are rented 
at about £16 a year, and the Committee 
consider the financial outlook satisfactory. 
A charge, however, has to be made for 
admission to the services, and it was felt 
that it would be a very great gain if this 
could be dispensed with. Passing from 
finance, themeeting proceeded to discuss the 
“programme” of the Society, and finally 
agreed, almost unanimously, on the follow- 
ing :— 

‘¢The Free Church Association ’’ has for 
its object : 

1. To establish Christian Congregations 
in this country which shall acknowledge 
faith in the Father, the only true God, and. 
labour to promote such acknowledgment 
either within or without the Church of the 
People. 

2. To work for the spread of religious 
enlightenment by voice and pen, in part by 
the holding of weekly religious services, as 
opportunity occurs by lectures, and eventu- 
ally by the publication of tracts of a free- 
thinking, undogmatic, and religious tenour. 

‘The Free Church Association ’’ is not 
bound by any fixed Confession of Faith, but 
offers a welcome to all who sympathise with 
our object and are willing to unite with us 
in the worship of God and the service of 
Man in the spirit of Jesus and in the love of 
Truth. 


The meeting subsequently discussed the 
raising of a special fund for the purchase 
of an organ and other purposes. Miss 
Westenholz announced that she had 
opened an account iu the name of the 
Society at the bank, and she invited small 
contributions from time to time. It was 
stated that an organ could be bought for 
about £16, and this amount was promptly 
offered on loan, but our friend *‘ set her- 
self against buying the organ before they 
had the money, and would have nothing 
to do with borrowing it.” 

The first service in the new quarters 
was attended by about 200 persons, and 
Pastor Birkedal preached a sermon full of 
encouragement and hope. 

As I hope to have the great pleasure of 
visiting “our youngest brother” next 
month I have thought that some of your 
readers might like to send by me some 
little offering of goodwill. It would be 
very pleasant, at any rate, to tell our 
friends that it would be a privilege to us 
to help them with the organ. Any well- 
wishers who will do me the honour of 
making me their messenger must be so 
good as to write to me in the course of next 
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week. I willgladly take charge of shillings 
and half-crowns. 
Ricuarp A. ARMSTRONG. 
5, Marmion-road, Liverpool, S., 
June 10. 


—-——_ -~e ee 


A PILGRIMAGE TO CATTERICK. 


Sir,—Fifty-two years ago—on August 
28, 1849—there was a “ pilgrimage ” of 
North of Hngland Unitarians to Catterick, 
near Richmond, in Yorkshire, ‘‘in com- 
memoration of the excellent Theophilus 
Lindsey,” who resigned the living of 
Catterick in 1774 and proceeded to 
London, where he instituted the EHssex- 
street Chapel (now Essex Hall), the first 
distinctively Unitarian place of worship 
in London. The hundred members who 
composed the party assembled at Rich- 
mond, and after visiting the Castle, a relic 
of feudal times and once the abode of a 
princely and powerful race, allied both by 
blood and marriage to the Royal Family 
of England, wended their way along the 
lovely Swale to the interesting and exten- 
sive ruins of Easby Abbey, originally 
founded in the twelfth century and 
inhabited by “ White Canons.” Strolling 
further to Catterick they gathered in a 
long room abutting the burial ground, and 
held their commemoration service. Mr. 
Brown, who was mainly responsible for 
the Barnard Castle Unitarian Church ; 
the Rev. Wm. Turner, then eighty-seven 
years of age; the Rev. Geo. Harris, of 
Newcastle; the Rey. Mr. Frankland, of 
Malton ; the Revs. J. C. Meek and James 
M‘Dowell, of Stockton; the Rev. Mr. 
Wright, of Sunderland; and the Rev. 
Mr. Ryland, and other gentlemen whose 
names are still familiar to Unitarians in 
the North, were prominent in the interest- 
ing proceedings. The Rev. Wm. Turner 
was a link with the past. He remembered 
the Rey. Theophilus Lindsey, his wife, and 
Miss Harrison, who later married the Rev. 
N. Cappe, minister of St. Saviourgate 
Chapel, York, making their first call after 
bidding farewell to Catterick, at his 
father’s house in Wakefield. 

Visiting Catterick recently the two 
members, whose names are subjoined, 
found a lady there who well remembered 
the “pilgrimage.”  Catterick has not 
changed much since that time, and it has 
many other historical associations that 
render it interesting. The Tees Side Com- 
mittee of Churches, as being nearest, are 
anxious to repeat the “ pilgrimage” next 
month, and wish to take advantage of the 
publicity afforded by this paper to 
invite friends from all parts of England 
to join. Saturday, July 13, has been 
selected as the date of the pilgrimage, 
since on that day, from all parts of the 
north, the ‘ pilgrims” may travel to and 
fro for a single fare. Many prominent 
ministers are being invited and expect to 
be present, and the Rev. Frank Walters, 
of Newcastle, has promised to read a 
paper on “The Character and Influence of 
Theophilus Lindsey.” The programme will 
include visits to several places of interest 
and ‘the scenery around Richmond is too 
well known for its beauty to require more 
than passing reference. 

A substantial meat tea will be provided 
at about Is. 6d. per head at Catterick, 
and, so far as is practicable, the proceed- 
ings of fifty-two years ago will be re- 
peated. The Tees Side Committee of the 
Northumberland and Durham Unitarian 


Association are anticipating representa- 
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tives from all parts, and later the Editor 
of this paper will be asked to afford a 
little space for further details. But in 
the meantime it is hoped that friends in 
all districts, particularly throughout 
Yorkshire, will be pleased to apply for 
full particulars to 
James Mawson (President), 
Cobden-street, Darlington ; 
L. WorstenHoim (Hon. Sec.), 
30, Crescent-road, Middlesborough. 


——_—_—_-2e—_—_. 


LONDON SUNDAY SCHOOL 
SOCIETY. 


Sir,—I shall be much obliged if you 
will allow me to announce in your columns 
that Mr. Oldland, of Piccadilly House, 
Westcliffe, Southend-on-Sea, has kindlv 
consented to act as local hon. secretary for 
Bernard Cottage—the Seaside Home pre- 
sented to the London Sunday School 
Society by Mrs. Bayle Bernard in 1899— 
in the place of Mr. R. Ewart Crane, re- 
signed. 

The attention of superintendents, 
teachers, &c., in our London Sunday- 
schools is specially called to this change. 

A. Barnes, Hon. Secy. 

Essex Hall, Essex-street, June. 


or 


NEWS FROM THE CHURCHES. 


— 


[Notices and Reports for this Department should 
be as brief as possible, and be sent in by Thursday 
Morning.) 
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Aberystwyth.—“ One of the best festivals we 
have yet had,” was the general verdict of those who 
were present at the tenth musical festival of the 
Unitarians of Cardiganshire. Asa rule, it is held 
in rotation at.one of our own chapels; but this 
year it had been decided to hold it at Aberystwyth ; 
and there it was held on the 10th inst. The choirs, 
which numbered thirteen, accompanied by a large 
number of |friends and sympathisers, were conveyed 
thither by two special excursion trains from Lam- 
peter and Llandyssul. But before reaching the 
train, by far the greater number of them had to 
start from their homes as early as five or six in the 
morning, and had to be conveyed in brakes or other 
conveyances to the station. It*says much for the 
enthusiasm of our people, which becomes especially 
evident on great occesions such as this, as well as for 
the completeness of the arrangements, that every- 
thing should have turned out so successfully and 
satisfactorily. The festival was held in a large 
hall, capable of seating about 800 people comfort- 
ably ; and soon after eleven, when the service was 
advertised to commence, it was quite full, a large 
number being unable to find sitting accommoda- 
tion. The President was the Rev. W. James, B.A., 
J.P., who delivered an interesting address, in which 
he gave a sketch of the history of the festival ; and 
the Rev. Gwilym Eyans, B.A., of Manchester Col- 
lege, acted as conductor. The service was intro- 
duced by the Rev. J. Davies, by reading a portion 
of scripture and prayer. Mr. Davies also delivered 
a short address, In all, seven tunes, two children’s 
tunes, and two anthems (all in Welsh) were ren- 
dered in such magnificent style, and with such 
thrilling effect, as fully justified the verdict already 
quoted. - 

Croft.—The anniversary sermons were preached 
on Sunday last, afternoon: and evening, by the Rev. 
A. H. Dolphin, of Leigh, Large numbers of friends 
came from Warrington (the Warrington choir kindly 
taking the musical part of the service), from Leigh, 
Chowbent, Hindley, Park-lane, and other }:laces, so 
that not only was thechapel filled, but many lis- 
tened from the graveyard. Tea was partaken of in 


| the barn as usual by nearly 200 persons, and the 


collection amounted to £13 63, which was con- 
siderably more than last year. 


Edinburgh.—The Literary Society of St. Mark’s 


Chapel had their annual outing» to North Queens- 
ferry on Saturday, June 8. On their arrival friends 
from Kirkcaldy joined the party, and all spent a 
most enjoyable time together ; the weather being 


brilliantly fine, added to the success of the pietie, |, 


which was unanimously pronounced one of the best: 
the Society has had, Que ts 
Hinckley.—The congregation had the pleasure 


-Norourr—Frerprve—On the 12th June, ab 
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on Sunday week of once more welcoming their 
friend, the Rev. N. Jozan, of Buda-Pesth, Mr. 
Jozan preached to a large congregation, and in the 
afternoon read to the Sunday-school and other 
friends the paper on ‘‘ Hungarian Folk-Lore,” which 
ha had prepared for the International Council 
meeting in London. ; 
Liverpool: North End Mission.—Mr. D. 
Delta Evans, who, since its inception in 1895, has 
been closely identified with the Welsh Unitarian 
movement in London, and until recently conducted 
the Welsh services in Essex Hall, has accepted an 
appointment as Assistant Missionary at the North 
End Domestic Mission, and will enter on his duties 
early in July. Mr. Evans, who was brought up as 
a Calvinistic Methodist, has published several tracts 
and. pamphlets, both in Welsh and English, and a 
volume of essays, noticed at the time of publication 
in these columns. 
London: Highgate.—On Whit-Sunday a some- 
what unusual service was held in the Sunday- 
school, In order to enable all the teachers and 
senior scholars to attend the aggregate service at 
Essex Hall on the afternoon of that day, Mr. T. 
Elliot, one of the members ‘of the church, was asked 
to give an address to all the younger scholars, He 
proposed holding a “'Toy Service,’ which was suc- 
cessfully carried out. Each child brought a toy, 
and these gifts were arranged on tables in front of 
the platform, and afterwards conveyed to Winifred 
House and the Islington Workhouse Schools, to be 
distributed amongst the children. The address 
took the form of a‘fairy tale, a wooden horse relat- 
ing his own life story in a most fascinating manner, 
and at the same time weaving in most valuable 
lessons for both old and young, 
North-East Lancashire Sunday School 
Union.—On] Sunday, June 9, the fourth annual 
United Service, in which all the schools of the 
Union are invited to take part, was held at: New-. 
church. The weather proving fine, a large congre- 
gation met in the chapel at three o’clock. Service 
was conducted by the Rev. F. W. Emms, of Raw- 
tenstall, and special hymns from the Manchester 
Association’s collection were sung. The address 
was given by Mr. Charles Wright, of Longsight, 
himself an old Newchurch Sunday scholar, and was 
listened to attentively by young and old. Mr; 
Wright’s remarks, based upon the two words 
“ Work and Win,” part of the refrain of a hymn he 
remembered since his early days, were partly remi- 
niscent, and it was interesting to hear of the early 
struggles of his brother, the Rev. J.J. Wright, now 
so well known amongst our little people in connec- 
tion with “Young Days.” ‘The necessity of réal, 
downright, earnest work, if we would reach any 
success worth the name, was insisted on and well 
illustrated by a number of stories, Tea was after- 
wards served in the school to the friends from the 
neighbouring schools, most of whom had walked 
considerable distances over the hills which surround 
Newchurch to be present at the service. A collec- 
tion was made in: aid of the Twentieth Century 
Fund of the Manchester District Sunday School 
Association. nn 
Stannington.—On Whit-Monday the children of 
the Sunday-school met as usual about two o’clock, 
and after parading the village singing appropriate 
hymns at intervals, had tea in the schoolroom, with 
about 100 friends, teachers, &c., after which the 
evening was spent in a field, kindly lent by Mr. G. 
H. Revett. On Sunday, June 2, the anniversary 
services were held, when two eloquent and impres- 
sive sermons were preached by the Rey. J. E. Man- 
ning, M.A., of Sheffield. The congregations were 
large, but the collections on behalf of the school 
somewhat disappointing. Sie eee 


ABERYSTWYTH 
(‘‘ The Biarritz of Wales ’’) 
Is highly recommended for invalids. It possesses the most 


' equable temperature, its shore being swept by the Gulf 
' Stream and the 8.W. breezes of the Atlantic. 


‘the drain- 
age is perfect, and the town is supplied with the purest 
water from Plynlimmon, The late Sir James Clarke, M.P., 
says: “A fortnight in Aberystwyth is equivalent to a 


| month’s residence in most watering places,’ Guides on 
_ application to the Town Clerk. 


BIRTHS, 24d 
Hottanp—On the 8th June, at 16, Chesterton- 
road, North Kensington, Jane Holland, aged 
63 years, daughter of the late Thomas Holland, 
of Derby. ; Tee 


7 ‘MARRIAGES. 2 {Pipe 
Mary Stoke, Ipswich, by the Rey. Talfourd 
Major, assisted by the Rev. N. J. er, Roger 

-, Crompton, soa of the late hen Abbott. 
, Noteutt, of Ipswich, to Maude Het er. 


of Captain George Suaith Fislainne of Tpaetane 4 
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wr It is requested that notice of anyalteration 
in the Calendar be sent to the Publisher not 
later than Thursday Afternoon, 


Bermondsey, Fort-road, 7 p.m., Mr. T, Exror. 
Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 
11 a.m. and 7 p.m., Rev. FREDERIC ALLEN. 
Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra-road, 
11 AM. and 7 P.m., Rev. F. W. Svantey, 
Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley-rd.,West 
Oroydon,114.M.and7P.M., Rev.J. Pace Horps, 

Deptford, Church-street, 11.15 a.m. and 6.80 P.m., 
Rev. A. J. MaRoHant. | 

Essex Church, The Mall, Notting-hill-gate, 11 a.m, 
and 7 P.M, Rey. Frank K. Frerston. Morn- 
ing, “ La Misericordia.” Evening, “The Har- 
bour of Refuge.” Hospital Sunday Collections. 

Forest-gate, corner of Dunbar-road, Upton-lane, 
1] a.M. and 6.30 p.m., Rev. H. W. Perris, 

Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham-place, 
11 a.m. and 7 p.m., Rev. R. H. U. Broor. 

Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, Rev. Epcar 
Dariyn, 11.15 a.m, “Omar Khayyam,” and 
7 P.m., “ Christian Kindness.” 12.30, Children’s 
Class. Hospital Sunday Collection. 

Highgate Hill, Unitarian Christian Church, 11 a.m. 
and 7 P.M., Rev. WM. Luoyp. 

Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 a.m. 
and 7 P.M., Rev, G,’Dawzs Hioxs, M.A., Ph.D. 

Kentish Town, Clarence-road, N.W., 11 a.m. and 
7 P.M., Rey, ALRXANDER FarquHarson, Morn- 
ing, “A Wayside Philosopher.” Evening, 
‘The Good Samaritan.” 

Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 a.m. and 7 p.m., Rev. D. 
Amos. 

Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church High-street, 
11 a.m. and 7 P.m., Rev. W. CHYNOWETH POPE, 

Little Portland-street Chapel, 11,15 a.M.and 7 P.M., 

' Rev. H. S, Perris, M.A. 

Mansford-street Churchand Mission, Bethnal Green, 
11 a.m. and 7 P.M., Rev, W. G. Capman, 

Peckham, Avondale-road, 11 a.M. and 6.80 P.M., 
Rev. G. CARTER. 

Plumstead, Common-road Unitarian Church,114.m,. 
and 6.30 P.M., Rev. L. JENKINS JONES. 

Richmond, Free Church, Ormond-road, 11.15 a.m. 
and 7 P.M., Rev. S. FARRINGTON, 

Stepney-Green, College Chapel, 11 a.m, and 7 P.M., 
Mr. P. W. Amgs. 

Stoke Newington, The Green, 11.15 a.m, and 7 P.M., 
Rev. W. Woopina, B.A. 

Stratford, West Ham-lane Unitarian Church, 11 

am, Rey. T. E. M. Epwarps, and 6.80 P.M., 

Mr. A. J. CLARKE. ’ 

Wandsworth, Unitarian Christian Church, East-hill, 
11 a.m. and 7 p.M., Rev. J. Harwoop, B.A. 

Wood Green, Unity Hall, 11 s.m. and 7 p.m., Rev. 
Dr. MuMMERY. 


—_——_—_o—____—_. 


PROVINCIAL. 


Batu, Trim-street Chapel, 11 a.m. and 6.30 P.m., 
' Rev. Joun McDoweE Lu. 
BeprorD, Library (side room), 11.15 a.m, Rev, 
RowLanp Hit. 
Buackroon, Banks-street, North Shore, 10.45 a.m. 
and 6.30 p.M., Rev. Davip Davis. 
BrackPoot, Unitarian Church, Masonic Hall, South 
Shore, 11 and 6.30. 
Bootigz, Free Church Hall, Stanley-road, 11 a.m. 
and 6.30 P.M., Rev. J. Mortry MILLs, ; 
BovRnemovurH, Unitarian Church, West-hill-road, 
11 a.m. and.7 p.m., Rev. C. C, Cox. 
BrapDForpD, Chapel-lane Chapel, 10.30 a.M. and 
6.30 p.M., Rev. E. CEREDIG JONES. 
Briauton, Christ Church (Free Christian), New-rd., 
North-st.,11 and 7 p.m., Rev. H. M. Livens. 
Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 11 a.m. and 
7 P.M., Rev. G. STREET. 


CantERBuRY, Ancient Chapel, Blackfriars, 11 a.m, 


J. Remineron WILSON. 
CuatHaM, Unitarian Church, Hamond-hill, 11 a 
and 6.30 p.M., Rev. G. S. HrtcHcock, B.A. 
Drat and WALMER, Free Christian Church, High- 
st., 11 a.m. and 6.30 P.M., Rev. T, SHAKSPEARE. 
Dover, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 11 a.m, 
and 6.30P.M., Rev. 8S. BuRRows. 
EastTsBouanE, Gildridge Hotel, 11 4.m,and6.30 P.M, 
Rev. G. Sr. Crarr. 


Guiuprorp, Ward-street Church, 11 a.m. and 


6.30 P.M., Rev. E. S. Lana BuckLanpD. 


Horsuay, Free Christian Church ,Worthing-road, 


11 a.m, and 6.30 P.m., Rev. J. J. Marren, 


i i .45 a.m, and 6,30 P.M, Rev. 
ene See 3 ‘1 learn French. References: Rev. E. Fovtanés, 1, 


CHARLES HARGROVE, M.A. 


WISOARD, jal Church, Manor-road, 11 a.m. 
ote a Rev Atk : || Villa de la Réunion, Paris, 


and 6,30 P.m., Rev, A, Exngst Parry, 


LivERPooL, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 a.m. 
and 6.30 p.m., Rev. W. J. Jupp. 

LIVERPOOL, Hope-streep Church, 11 a.M. and 6.30 
P.M., Rev. R. A. Anmstrona, B.A. 

LivERPooL, Ullet-road, Sefton Park 11 a.m. and 
6.30 P.mM,, Rev. Dr. KugIN. . 

MANOHESTER, Strangeways, 10.30 a.m. and 6.30 
P.M, Rev. W. R. SHANKS, 

Newerort, Isle of Wight, 11 4.M.and 6.30 P.m., Rev, 
CLEMENT E. Prxe, 

Ox¥rorD, Manchester College, 11.80 a.m, Rev. 
C. B. Upton, B.A., B.Sc. 

PortsmouTH, General Baptist Chapel, St. Thomas- 
street, 6.45 p.m., Mr. THomasBonpD, 

PortsmoutTH, High-street Chapel, 11 a.m and 
6.45 p.m., Mr. G, Coszns Prior. 

RooHDALE, Biackwater-street, 10.30 a.m,, and 6.30 
P.M., Rev. W. G. Tarrant, B.A, 

SoarsorovuaH, Westborough, 10,45 a.M. and 7 P.M, 
Rev. OrrwELt Binns. : 

SipmovurH, Old Meeting, High-stree 114.M. and 
6.30 P.m., Rev. W. AGAR. 

SEVENOAKS, Bessell’sGreen, TheOld Meeting House, 
11 a.m., Rev. R. C. Denpy. Stables in the 
grounds. 

SourHEnD, Unitarian Church, Darnley-road 11 a.m. 
(Children’s Service), and 6.30 P.m., Mr. Dear. 

SourHport, Portland-street Church, 11 a.m, and 
6.30 P.m., Rev. C. H. WELLBELOVED. 


TorquaY, Unity Hall, Lower Union-street 11 a.m. 


and 6.30 P.m., Rev. A. E. O’Connor. 
TUNBRIDGE WELLS, Mechanics’ Institute , Dudley- 
road, 11 a.m. and 6.30 P.M. 
York, St. Saviourgate Chapel, 11 a.M,.and 6.30 
P.M, Rev, H. Rawines, M.A. 


—_—_—_— 
IRELAND. 


Dustin, Stephen’s Green West, 12 noon, Rev. G. 
Hamitton Vance, B.D. 

WARRENPOINT, co, Down, Unitarian Church, Dro- 
more-road, 12 Noon, Rev. W. E. MEetiong, The 
attendance of visitors cordially invited. 


> 


CarE Town, Free Protestant (Unitarian) Church, 
Hout-street, 6.45 p.M., Rev. R, BALMFORTH. 
Sypyey, N.S.W., The Australian Church, I.0.0.F. 

Temple, 11 a.m, and 7 P.m., Rev. G. WALTERS, 


QOUTH-PLACE ETHICAL SOCIETY, 
SOUTH-PLACE, FINSBURY,—June 16th, 

ab 11.15 am, JOHN A. HOBSON, M.A., The 

Nineteenth Century : “ Industrial Politics.” —I, 


ULPIT SUPPLY.— The Rev. D. 
AMOS, 76, South-street, Greenwich, S.E. 


ULPIT SUPPLY. — The Rev. 8. 
JENKINSON, Clevelands, Mount Pleasant- 
road, Tottenham, N. 


HANNING HOUSE, HIGHGATE, 
LONDON, N. 
UNITARIAN BOARDING SCHOOL for GIRLS. 


The School House and Playground greatly im- 
proved, and the Freehold of West View added and 
altered. 

Tke School reopens for Michaelmas Term, with 
Miss Lintan Taxzot, B.A., as Head Mistress. 

BoaRrpErs.—Fees will be for those entering on or 
after September, Forty Guineas a year, and seat in 
Chapel One Guinea; if with Music, Six Guineas 
extra—i.e., £14 7s. a term; if with Music £16 9s,, 
except Ministers’ Daughters and Foundationers, 
who will pay as before £10 13s. 6d. a term, or with 
Music £12 5s,, and also Boarders already in the 
School or entering within this term, 

Including Board, Lodging, Necessary Laundry, 
Classes for the London Matriculation, and all Class 
Lessons, English, Latin, French, Greek, German, 
Mathematics, Science, Elocution, Drawing, Class- 
singing, Dressmaking, Cooking, Calesthenics, Play 
ground, Swings, Cricket, Lawn Tennis, Hockey, 
Garden, Outside Sanatorium, Laundry at Home. 

Outside Examiner, 

Day Scuorars.—Three to Five Guineas a term, 
Music Two Guineas extra. 

KINDERGARTEN,—T wo to Two-and-a-Half Guineas. 

Manager—Miss MATILDA SHARPE. 
The HALF TERM begins MONDAY, June 17th. 


4 ale kK. BREZZI in Mazamet, dép. of 
Tarn, in France, would be glad to receive 
two or more English PUPILS into his family to 


Rue de l'Université, Paris ; Prof. Jean Réville, 4, 


" , : 
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Boary and Resivence, 
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FEW young people received in 

PLEASANT HOME near Victoria. Terms 


moderate.—Mrs, Ropert Turner, 94, Grosveror- 
road, S.W. 


LACKPOOL.—Atherton House, 28, 


Pleasant-street, North Shore. Five minutes 
from Talbot-road Station ; one minute from sea. 
Piano.—Mrs. ALLDRED (late of Atherton), 


POUBNEMOUTH — Hlvaston, West 
Clif, BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT. 
Unrivalled position on sea front, close to the High- 
cliffe Hotel. 50 rooms. Full-sized billiard table. 
Lovely grounds, with access to Cliff Promenade. 
Due south, Near Unitarian Church.—Mr, and 
Mrs. Pocoor. 


PTE ESR RSE ISON pSV © OL AS 
OURNEMOUTH.—Most comfortable 
private BOARDING-HOUSE ; close to sea ; 
sheltered among the Pines ; south aspect. Billiard- 
room (full-sized table). Terms moderate.—Address 
Miss CHALDECcorT, Stirling House, Manor-road. 


Bouas EMOUTH. — Board-residence. 

High position, facing South, with balcony 
and good garden. Suitable for Open-air Treatment. 
Close to sea, sheltered by pines, and adjoining the 
car-route to all parts.—D., Cliff House, 1, West- 
minster-road, Branksome Park. 


OLWYN BAY. — MORANNEDD 
BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT, MARINE 
ROAD, one minute from West Promenade and five 
from the beautiful Pwllycrochen Woods and from 
station. Morannedd is a most comfortable and 
homelike house, standing in its own grounds. 
Liberal Table ; moderate tariff.—Proprietress, Miss 
WADSWORTH. 


T. LEONARDS.—* Crantock,”’ 59, 
Warrior-square, First-class BOARD and 
RESIDENCE, newly furnished and redecorated, 
Sea View, excellent cuisine, billiard room, sanitary 
certificate.—Mr. and Mrs, Sipnzy P. Porter, 


ESTABLISHED 1861. 


BIRKBECK BANK 


Southampton Bldngs., Chancery Lane, London, W.0. 
CURRENT ACCOUNTS 


© # onthe minimum monthly balances, °o 
[wun not drawn below £100, 2 [ 
DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS 


A /, ea Deposit repayable on demand. CPF WA 


STOCES AND SHARES 
Stocks and Shares purchased and sold for customers. 


The BIRKBBOK ALMANAOK, with fall particulars, 


Lemeriesy FRANCIS RAVENSOROFT, Manager 


Telephone No. § Holborn, 
Teegraphie Address: “ BIRERWOR, Lowpen.” 


A FRENCH young lady would be glad 

to find an English family into which she 
could be received, to learn English and give French 
instruction in .return.— Apply to Prof. JEAN 
R£VILLE, 4, Villa de la Réunion, Paris. 


WIDOW lady, with some years’ ex- 

perience as COMPANION and HOUSE- 
KEEPER, seeks re-engagement. Reference, Mrs, 
Beard, 11, Polstead-road, Oxford.—Address, M. Y., 
105, Hartington-road, Liverpool. 


IRKDALE, SOUTHPORT. — Fur- 
nished HOUSE TO LET, July, August, 
September ; 4 sitting, 8 bedrooms, large garden, 
tennis lawn; near the sea, Terms moderate, 
especially to small family without children. Two 
servants will remain if desired.—Address, T., 27, 
Westcliffe-road, Birkdale, Southport. 


HERINGHAM.—TO LET, furnished, 
from 20th July, HOUSE, containing two 
sitting and five bedrooms and usual offices ; situated 
on Cliff, with good sea and land views.—Apply to 
Mr. J. Suppery, 25, Portland-road, Finsbury 
Park, N. 


(3 OOSEBERRIES. --- Green. Goose- 
tA berries for Bottling or Preserving, 33. per 
box of 12 1bs., carriage paid.—F’. ROSCOE, Steeple 


Morden, Royston, 
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NV ANCHESTER COLLEGE, 
OXFORD. 

“ The College adheres to its original principle of 
freely imparting Theological Knowledge, without 
tnsisting on the adoption of particular Theological 
Doctrines.” 

The ANNUAL PROCEEDINGS in connection 

with the CLOSING of the SESSION will take 
place at the Collegeon THURSDAY and FRIDAY, 
June 20th and 21st. 
. A Valedictory Religious Service will be held in 
the College Chapel at 8 o’clock p.m, on THURS- 
DAY, June 20th. The Farewell on behalf of the 
College will be given by the PrivorpaL, and the 
Welcome into the Ministry by the Rev. L, P. 
Jaogs, M.A, 

The Rev. S. Aurrep SreintHat will deliver the 
Address to the Students on FRIDAY, at 12 0’clock 
noon, 

The ANNUAL MEETING of TRUSTEES will 
be held on FRIDAY, June 21at, at 2 o’clock P.u., 
for the usual business, 

Rey. H. ENFIELD DOWSON, B.A, 
Gee Cross, Hyde ; 

A. H. WORTHINGTON, B.A., 
1, St. James’-square, Manchester. 


ONAMUR, SANDGATE.—SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS AND LITTLE BOYS. 


Secs, 


Miss JARVIS and Miss CLARA BERRY, having 
added to their House and Playgrounds, can now 
take more PUPILS, 


IGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
SOUTH MARINE TERRACE 
ABERYSTWITH, 


Mas. MARLES THOMAS. 


PRINCIPAL 


Pupils most successfully prepared for Public 
Examinations. Scholarships have been obtained 
at the University Colleges. Special attention paid 
to the physical side of education. Gymnasium, 
Swedish drill. 


HINDHEAD. 
ISS MACRAE MOIR’S SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS. (Established 1893), 

PUPILS prepared for the Universities ; resident 
gymnast and French mistress ; healthy conditions 
of life ; hockey and tennis, 

Prospectus on application to Miss Macrar Morr, 
Lingholt, Hindhead. 

Station, Haslemere, 

The SUMMER MID-TERM begins on TUES- 
DAY, June 18th. 


ILLASTON SCHOOL, Nanrwicu. 
(BARKER KOUNDATION.) 

Heap Master, GUY LEWIS, M.A., Oxford. 
Assistant Masters—Rev. J. H. WOODS, M.A., 
St. Peter’s College, Cambridge,and Manchester 
College, Oxford ; H. L, JONES, B.A,, Merton 
College, Oxford ; and A. D, TOBLER, Berne 

University. 
Visiting Masters for Music, Drawing, Gymnastics 
and Manual Instruction. 
Next Entrance Examination, July 9th and 10th, 


There are a few Vacancies on the Foundation. 
For Prospectus and particulars, apply to the Head- 
master, or to the Clerk to the Governors, 38, Barton 
Arcade, Manchester. 


ENTRAL POSTAL MISSION AND 
UNITARIAN WORKERS’ UNION. 


EXCURSION to HUNGARY. starting FRIDAY, 
August 23rd.—Apoly, for terms and particulars, to 
Hon. Secretary, Hungarian Excursion, 13, Christ- 
ehurch-road, Hampstead, N.W. ; 


FREDK. LONG & SON, 


AUGTIONEERS SURVEYORS, HOUSE & LAND AGENTS 
4, Adelaide Place, London Bridge, E.C, 


Rents Collected, and the entire management of 
Property in any part of London or Suburbs under- 
taken, Valuations for Probate, &c, 


AN APPEAL FROM BOSTON. 


BAZAAR FUND FOR THE RENOVATION OF 


SPAIN-LANE CHAPEL, 


The ‘ladies of the Congregation of the above- 
named Chapel are working for a Bazaar to be held 
early next year, and they will be thankful for any 
Contributions in Money or Articles cf Use and 
Beauty. These may be sent to Mrs, STODDART, 
41, Tunnard-street, Boston. 


ANCHESTER DISTRICT SUNDAY 
SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 

HOLIDAY HOME, GREAT HUCKLOW 
(Railway Station, Miller’s Dale). PUBLIC OPEN- 
ING CEREMONY, by Gzorce H. Lerau, Esq., 
SATURDAY, June 22, at 4 P.M. Vacancies: weeks 
commencing June 29, July 6, and Aug. 3, 20 beds ; 
13 July, 60 beds ; and later dates from 7 Sept. 

Apply to D, A. LITTLE, Hon, Sec, Bowdon, 
Cheshire. 


Invalid Children’s Convalescent Nursing Home, 
(Mrs. Hampson’s Memorial Home), 


WINIFRED HOUSE, 
Wray Crescent, Tollington Park, London, N. 


The ANNUAL MEETING will be held at 
UNIVERSITY HALL (Dr. Williams’ Library), 
Gordon-square, W.C., on MONDAY, June 17th, 
at 5 P.M. precisely, at which the attendance of Sub- 
gcribers and friends is cordially invited. 

The Chair will be taken by Lieut.-Col. Monts- 
FIORE, R.A, (Sec. of the Medical and Convalescent 
Sub. Com. of the Charity Organisation Society), 


Society forthe Abolition of Vivisection 
Offices: 62, Strand, W.C. 


Hospital Sunday. 


The majority of Contributions to the Hos- 
pital Sunday Fund presumably desire to 
relieve human suffering, not to inflict pain on 
helpless animale. Yet toa number of those 
Hospitals which benefit by this Fund labora- 
tories are attached, where, at a great expense, 
vast hordes of animals are daily and pain- 
fully experimented on. 

The’ indifference to suffering which such 
experiments occasion in the minds of those 
performing them, has, moreover, been clearly 
established by vivisectors themselves (see 
their evidence on this subject before the 
Royal Commission). 

Persons who place humanity before science, 
and who desire to relieve suffering and not 
occasion it, should therefore withhold their 
gifts on Sunday from the following leading 
Hospitals which have laboratories (i.e., torture 
chambers for animals) attached to them :— 

Charing Cross Hospital. 
Guy’s Hospital. 

London Hospital. 
Middlesex Hospital. 

St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, 
St. Thomas’s Hosrital. 

St. Mary’s Hospital, 

Further information and suggestions on 
this painful subject will be gladly supplied by 
the Secretary of the above Society, WHICH 
APPEALS T0 THE PUBLIC FOR AID. 


E. M. WRIGHT, Secretary. 


OME FOR HEALTH CULTURE, 


Tax Firs, BromyarD, HEREFORDSHIRE. 


This HOME provides a course of Systematic 
Daily Exercise, combined with regular outdoor life 
and occupation, for Ladies and Children who are 
not in normal health. The exercises are given in a 
Gymnasium fitted with Swedish apparatus, and 
consist of Ling’s Swedish Movements, Special 
Treatment is given for Spinal Curvature, Anemia, 
Hysteria, Indigestion, Neuralgia, &c. 

For further particulars, apply to the Principal, 
Miss Jesstz Baker (Trained by Mme, Bergman 
Osterberg). 


RINTING PRESSES.—Outfits com- 


plete, 10s. to £5. Type from Is. per fount. 
Printing Made Easy, 6d.—Apams Bros., Daventry. 


NEW PUBLICATION. 


The Christian in Hungarian Romance, 


A Study of Dr. Maurus Jokai’s Novel, “ There 
is a God ; or, The People who Love but Once,” 


BY 
JOHN FRETWELL. 


Contents :— Introduction; (1), The Vampire 
City of Austria; (2), The Friend in Need ; (3), 
Passion Week in Rome; (4), Diplomacy ; (5), The 
Temptress ; (6), A Roman Assassination ; (7), The 
Pope’s Flight; (8), What will He do with Her ; 
(9), The Vampire City Again ; (10), In Transyl- 
vania ; (11), The Last Revenge ; (12), Solferino ; 
(13), Retribution; (14), The Retura of the 
Prodigal ; Notes. 

llustrated ; in paper covers, 3s. ; in cloth gilt, 
with gilt top, 4s. post free. ; 


_ Lonpon: 
PHILIP GREEN, 5, Essex-street, Strand, W.C. 


DEYOTIONAL BOOKLETS 
By the REV. W. G. TARRANT, B.A. 


DAILY MEDITATIONS. 


(Fourth Edition Revised.) 


NIGHT UNTO NIGHT. 


Cloth, red edges, 6d, ; roan gilt, Is, 
London: Puitir GREEN, 5, Essex-st., Strand, W.O, 


MR. EPICTETUS, JUNR, HIS BOOK, 


wherein is set fortha .- 
COMMON SENSE PHILOSOPHY FOR THE CONDUCT 
; OF LIFE. : 
Specially written for unsophisticated and simple-minded ~ 
Folk ; and for those who ignore every form of conven- 
tional religion, 
A theme for the Twentieth Century, and until the . 
Millennium shall dawn. 
By BENJAMIN WALKER. 
Now ready, cloth, price 3s, 6d. post free. 


Joun Heywoop, Deansgate and Ridgefield, Manchester. 
London : 29 and 80, Shoe-lane, E.C, 


OCIAL PURITY ALLIANCE; 
founded in 1873, to uphold one equal standard 
of Purity alike for Men and Women. For par- 
ticulars and literature apply to Mr. E. Hammonp, 
Secretary, 18, Tothill-street, S.W., on Monday and 
Wednesday Mornings, or to Mrs. HamMMoND on 
Friday Mornings. 
Funds are greatly needed to extend this im- 
portant work and to reprint valuable papers, 
“The Moral Education of the Young,” by D, 
ELIZABETH BLACKWELL, 2s. 


]97=CENTURY BUILDING SOCIETY 
ADELAIDE-PLACE, LONDON BRIDGE, 
Interest on Loans reduced to Four-and-a-half 
per Cent, 
DIRECTORS. 
Chairman — Sir H. W. Lawrence, -Bart., 21 
Mineing-lane, E.C, ; 
Deputy-Chairman—Mark H. Jupar, A,R.LB.A. 
7, Pall Mall, S.W. 
F. H. A. Harpoast3e, F.S.I,, 5, Old Queen-st., S.W 
Miss OrmE, 118, Upper Tulse-hill, S$, W. ; 
SrTePHEN SEAWARD TaYLER, ‘‘ Fairholme,” 8, Mount 
Ephraim-road, Streatham-hill, S.W., and 


“Mrs, Henry Rut 1, Randolph-garden N,W 


PREFERENCE SHARIS £10, Interest 44 per 
cent. DEPOSITS received at 3, 34, and 4 per cent,, 
withdrawable at short notice. 

LIBERAL ADVANCES promptly made, 
Monthly repayment, including principal, premium, 
and interest for each £100 advanced—21 years, 
138. 6d.; 18 years, 14s, 9d. ; 15 years, 16s, 1d. ; 
10 years, £1 1s. 8d. Survey Fee to £500, half-a- 
guinea, 

Special facilities given to persons desiring to pur- 
chase houses for their own occupation. Prospectus 


free. 
FREDERICK LONG, Manager. 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


At the recent meeting of the London 
Diocesan Conference, a resolution asking 
for a re-translation of the Athanasian 
Creed was met by an amendment, moved 
by Canon Armitage Robinson, to the effect 
that no re-translation would meet the 
objection to the compulsory use of this 
ereed on certain days in the public services 
of the Church. The present version, he 
said, ‘admirably represents the meaning 
of the original framers of the formula” :— 


The intention of the Church of the fifth 
century was to condemn in the severest 
language those who departed by a hair’s 
breadth from a certain intellectual standard 
of. doctrine, which she had laboriously 
elaborated as a safe-guard against heresies, 
and for which she had shed blood—her own 
as Well as of others. The temper of the 
time is photographically reproduced in those 
magnificent anathemas. Notranslation can 
soften what was meant to be as hard as 
adamant. 


And later in the same. pen to justify 
the repetition of the damnatory clauses in 
religious services, he said, for himself :— 


I sing them as part of a great hymn, 
composed as a battle-song of the Church at 
the moment when at length she was 
vanquishing the Arians and other depravers 
of the Faith. Ising them as I sing certain 
portions of the Psalms which are wholly 
unehristian in their temper. I have no 
authority to pick and choose; I have no 
desire to disobey. 


Yet he longed for the time when he might 
be allowed to sing only the theological 
part of the Creed, in which he thoroughly 
believed, without at the same time 
threatening his neighbour; so his plea 
was that it might be lawful to omit the 
damnatory clauses, though they might be 
Psbe in square brackets as of historical 


‘Guardian follows Canon Robinson 


interest. Canon Henson seconded the 
amendment, and the Rev. C. Faulkner, 
in support, said that the Creed was 
out of harmony with the Prayer Book, 
and another speaker suggested that 
it would be better received in Latin. 
Then, on the motion of Prebendar y Wace, 
the * previous question ” was carried by a 
large majority ; but the Q@uardian applauds 
Canon Robinson, agreeing that no re-trans- 
lation would meet the widespread objection 
of earnest churchmen to the damnatory 
clauses, and pointing to the only two 
possible modes of giving relief. Hither 
the recitation of the Creed should be 
abandoned, as has been done by the 
American Church and the Church of 
Treland, or the damnatory clauses should 
be eliminated. Of these two courses, the 
in 
preferring the latter. 


Tue address given by the Rev. Stopford 
Brooke on Sunday evening, March 31, at 
the United Service in the Town Hall, in 
connection with the Twentieth Century 
Celebration by Birmingham Unitarians, 
has now been published, and may be had 
(price 2d.) from the Midland Educational 
Company, Corporation-street, Birmingham. 
The address, of which we published a 
report at the time of its delivery, has for 
subject, ‘“‘ The Temper of the Soul in which 
we should survey the Past, live in the 
Present, and resolve for the Future.” 
Looking forward into the new century, 
we are, Mr. Brooke said, like colonists on 
the frontier of a new land, which is to be 
occupied. . Many things are uncertain, 
and we cannot tell what the future may 
bring. But of one thing we may be 
certain :— 


One thing we can secure. We may make 
certain of the temper of our soul; we may 
secure the ideas with their principles and 
their duties, with which we shall go forward 
into the unknown. We may make the 
temper of the soul magnanimous, loving, 
just, free, pitiful and courteous; full of 
hope for mankind, ready for sacrifice of self ; 
kindled with faith in God as the Father 
of our great Brotherhood; steady in the 
following of the life of Jesus Christ. It is 
on our doing this that the new life of the 
Future, with which the Present is now 
travailing, depends for its growth, its cha- 
racter and its happiness, and a deep 
responsibility for it lies on us, citizens of 
the great people to which we belong. When 
we attain that noble temper for the sake of 
our country we attain it for the sake of 
the human race, and we ought to hold that 
larger aim in view. When we attain it 
with that impersonal motive we best attain 
and secure it for our own inner life. And 
in thus attaining it I maintain that fully 
one half of religion is contained. 


Mr. Brooks then spoke of our debt to 


the past and of the need of wisdom and 
reverence in appreciating its gifts, and 
discriminating between what must be kept 
and what laid aside. The Self-sacrifice, 
the truth, the faith and courage of our 
fathers must be maintained; what they 
did for national good and freedom must 
be held in honour, if we would fully un- 
derstand what is worthy of reverence and 
admiration in the present. 


We see, as we look on the great doings 
and lives of the past, that mere wealth and 
luxury, big commerce and great possessions, 
cleverness in getting the better of our rivals, 
wars for conquest and cash, haughty isola- 
tion from other nations, are not, as so many 
think, the greatness of a nation, but its 
decay and its corruption; and we resolve 
to stand firm in our private life and in our 
lives as citizens against this false concep- 
tion of greatness. We cherish and practise 
the faith that our own greatness of soul and 
the greatness of England abide and are se- 
cured not in these outward things, but in the 
character of God, living in the character 
of our people; that self-sacrifice and honour, 
heroism and courage, high hope and un- 
swerving faith, obedience to the moral law, 
aspiration to the perfect in God, are the 
roots and the fruitage of national greatness. 
Look back and feel, if you would influence 
the present and the future, the life-blood of 
the noble deeds, thoughts, and character of 
England tingling in your veins. In that, 
feel your unity with your fellow-citizens ; 
from that, draw inspiration for the present 
and courage for the future. 


The address then spoke of the honourable 
past and the great traditions of our own 
religious community, and drew out the 
lines of the ideal for our faithful service 
in the present, if the future is to be true 
to the past. It is needless to say that 
the whole address is worthy of the serious 
attention of our people, and we trust 
that its eloquent appeal will be widely 
read and taken to heart. 


Amone the many business letters which 
reach Essex Hall, there are often ex- 
pressions of sincere gratitude for the light 
and guidance afforded by the books and 
pamphlets which are issued. In a letter 
received the other day a lady cor- 
respondent thus expressses herself :—*‘ I 
am exceedingly grateful to you for the 
pamphlets, from which I have derived 
great joy and comfort. Although I see 
quite clearly that my general line of 
thought has been tending gradually to the 
point at which I now stand, it seems as if 
T am now as it were born into a new life ; 
and it is impossible for me adequately to 
describe the ecstasy of spirituai joy com- 
bined with quiet peace and comfort which 
T realise.” She adds that if the words 
she has written are of use to anyone else, 
they may be used, and we are glad to give 
them publicity. 
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THE PROVINCIAL ASSEMBLY OF 
LANCASHIRE AND CHESHIRE. 


Tur annual meetings of the Assembly 
were held at Oldham on Thursday, 
June 13. <A religious service was con- 
ducted in Lord-street Unitarian Church, 
in the morning, by the Rev. H. S. Tayuer, 
M.A., and the Rev. R. T. Herrorp, B.A., 
preached the sermon. He _ based his 
address upon the words, “ He sought to 
see Jesus, who he was,” St. Luke, xix. 3. 
The subject, he said, had taken hold of 
him in late years with ever-increasing 
force. “Back to Jesus” was a phrase 
often heard of late, and he held that some- 
thing more was implied by those words 
than the substitution of the scriptures for 
tradition. Matthew, Mark, Luke, and 
John, or Paul might be invaluable guides, 
but to go back to Jesus, if it was possible, 
was to go back to the real Jesus as he 
was before, for instance, Paul was con- 
verted. The fact that we had never seen 
him could not be alleged as a reason why 
we were debarred from’ a knowledge of 
him as he was; we were in some respects 
even better off that the New Testament 
writers, though, of course, we were de- 
pendent on what was recorded in the New 
Testament. The sayings of Jesus were, 
so far as they went, his own witness to 
himself, and, indeed, went much further 
than at first sight they seemed todo. In 
apprehending these utterances we came 
to know him as in truth and in deed he 
really was. Some, at all events, of the 
greatest sayings ascribed ‘to him were 
contained in the Synoptic Gospels—the 
Lord’s Prayer, the Sermon on the Mount, 
and the Parables, notably that of the 
Prodigal Son—and it was here that we 
came to know the real Jesus, if any- 
where. As to the language in which 
these sayings were written, that did not 
affect his argument, which depended on 
the greatness of the thought, not upon 
its verbal. or linguistic expression. If it 
should appear that the Fourth Gospel 
presented a view of Jesus fundamentally 
different from that of the Lord’s Prayer, 
then that Gospel must be put on one side 
as being the witness, not of the mind of 
Jesus, but of the mind of John. It was 
therefore of extreme importance to 
examine the testimony of Jesus to himself. 
He implied always a deep and constant 
sense of God’s nearness. We got back to 
the real Jesus when we saw in him not 
merely the man who taught the Lord’s 
Prayer, but who lived it. But the 
relationship between God and him was 
always the relation between two, and not 
the blending of two into one. The 
witness of Jesus, his authentic utterances, 
did not indicate that he was in any sense 
God. Indeed, the view that Jesus was 
more than man was usually supported by 
other evidence than that to which the 
preacher was then alluding. Jesus made 
himself known by his own witness as a 
man amongst men—One who was not 
marked off by any difference in kind from 
the rest of men, however much he might 
excel all others in degree. The sermon, 
which we understand is to be published 
separately, concluded with an exalted 
estimate of the character and personality 
of Jesus, and of his influence in the 
religious world. : 


The business meeting was held in the 
Lord-street Chapel in the afternoon. Mr. 
Joun Denny, the President, was in the 


chair. There was a large attendance of 
ministers and representatives of the 
various congregations. It was resolved 
that the Bootle congregation and the 
Chorlton-cum-Hardy congregation be 


placedon the roll of the Assembly. 


PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS. 


The PrestpEnt, in his address, said the 
roll which had been read would have 
recalled to their minds the losses they had 
sustained during the past. year. If, how- 
ever, they had experienced losses they had 
also to rejoice in gains, and in the name 
of the Assembly he extended a hearty and 
sincere welcome to all who during the 
past year had settled in the province. 
One loss had affected them in common 
with all their fellow-countrymen. He 
referred to the death of Queen Victoria. 
If by law she was the head of the great 
National Church, outside of which they 
had to stand, she was also, by virtue of 
her character, a natural head and leader 
for all who, whether in any Church or 
outside of all Churches, were striving 
after righteousness, peace, and good-will. 
In so far as those things characterised 
their civic life, they might claim to have 
been in the best sense loyal subjects of 
the great Queen. It behoved them to seek 
inspiration for their own public and private 
conduct in the high example she had set. 
A new era was indeed opening before us 
with the commencement of the twentieth 
century—a future over which many clouds 
were gathering. In literature, in art, in 
politics, science, and theology, was it not 
true that we had no longer amongst us 
men as great as those whom we had 
known? Even in the business world it 
seemed as though the constructive and 
enterprising genius which, adopting, the 
idea of Free Trade, carried the commerce 
of Britain into all quarters of the globe 
was being succeeded by a spirit which 
looked rather to clever financing, combina- 
tion, and monopoly than to fruitful pro- 
duction and beneficent exchange. Our 
predecessors had built up a mighty fabric 
which it was hard for us to sustain. They 
had opened for usa world vaster, mentally, 
socially, and politically, than was ever 
known before. . Our task was to live in it 
worthily, and it was no easy one. We 
talked about the burden of Empire from 
a merely political point of view. It wasa 
heavy one indeed. Whether it could be 
adequately sustained by a people who 
seemed inclined to substitute for the old 
teaching “ Righteousness exalteth a 
nation” a new doctrine—namely, that 
Providence, as a supreme illustration of 
the survival of the fittest, had destined 
the English-speaking nations to dominate 
the world and must therefore take the 
responsibility for any unpleasantness in- 
cidental to the process—was a question 
which remained to be answered. But 
there was another empire which the 
Victorian era had given to us in 
common with others, in regard to which 
our difficulties and responsibilities were 
almost equally great—the empire of 
human thought to which modern science 
had introduced us, making us citizens of 
&@ universe more wonderful and glorious 
than was ever conceived of before. We 
were, moreover, confronted by a number 
of social and political problems of the 
gravest kind which called urgently for 
solution, but with which the nation made 
little determined effort to deal. It had 
energy and enthusiasm for war, but not 


for those things. The struggle for wealth 
grew more absorbing. We had entered 
on a period of increasing armaments, in- 
creasing debt, increasing taxation. At 
home we had much discontent; abroad 
we were hated as few people ever had 
been. We were engaged in a great war, 
which all of us lamented, and not a few 
felt to be a grave stain on the fair fame 
of our beloved country, a prolonged horror 
mitigated only in some degree by the 
courage and fidelity of brave men on both 
sides, whose lives had been sacrificed by 
the thousand to the incapacity and ambi- 
tion of their political leaders. It was 
natural that they as a church should look 
forward to-day and ask themselves what 
part they were to play in the new era. 
They were at once met by the everlasting 
alternative, the choice between self and 
service, which was as truly the problem 
for churches as it was for individuals. 
Should they concern themselves chiefly 
with the multiplication of their numbers 
and the perpetuation of their names and 
present forms of belief, or should they, as 
the first question, ask themselves what 
service they could render to their fellow 
men in the difficult time before them, and 
how they could best discharge it. The 
first way was the natural outcome of the 
sectarian spirit; the ‘second was the way 
of the Master. The great need of the 
time, the one thing which could make 
them adequate to the duties of their vast 
inheritance, was an_ effective religious 
belief pervading and dominating their 
lives. The service of which, above all 
others, the nation stood in need was a 
renewal of living belief in God and in 
goodness in every department of life. 
He did not wish to suggest any conscious 
dishonesty in our professions of belief, 
only that, judged by its fruits in the 
national life, the religion of our day 
was somehow lacking in _ effective 
vitality. On the other hand, was it not 
true that a great and honourable honesty 
kept many outside the churches, their 
own included, whose language they could 
not use, and that the loss of the churehes 
thereby was great? Two conditions were 
essential to an effective religious belief. 
First, the range of their religious thought 
must be co-extensive with that of their 
other thoughts. There must be no regions 
into which their investigations might lead 
them where their religious thought could 
not follow, where they could not find God. - 
Secondly, the field in which they recog- 
nised that their religion should be the 
dominating influence must be not a part. 
only, but the whole of their sphere of 
action. If those conditions were not 
fulfilled—and he did not think they were 
adequately fulfilled to-day—there arose an 
inconsistency, and with it a _ certain 
unreality in their religious belief. We 
heard less than formerly of the econ- 
flict between science and religion, though 


‘it did not follow that it was less deadly. 


What religion had to do was not to win a 
victory over science, nor to by, 
ignoring its work. It was rather to 
assimilate, to take up into herself, what- 
ever science might have established, and 
to find therein fresh sources of strength 
and fresh matter for interpretation. The 
law of our life in the new era must be 
that the life and spirit of Christ must 
be our high example and guide in pu ic 
as in private life. A plain answer to the 
question as to whether that was to be so, 
or whether we had got beyond it—a clear 
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leading in that matter—was the second 
great service which the new era demanded 
of the churches. ; 

Upon the motion of Mr. T. C. Axssorv, 
seconded by the Rev. G. A. Payne, it was 
resolved that the next Assembly should be 
held at Altrincham. An invitation to hold 

the next meeting at Chowbent was with- 
drawn, — 

It was resolved “That ex-treasurers 
and ex-secretaries of the Assembly be life 
members thereof.’ 


THE EDUGATION AND TEMPERANCE 
QUESTIONS. : 


- The Rey. S. A. Srernrnat moved the 
adoption of the report of the Committee 
on Public Questions. Dealing with the 
Education Bill, the Committee expressed 
the opinion that in lieu of the policy of the 
Bill, with its main principle of superseding 
School Boards, what was required was the 
placing of the School Boards in supreme 
authority over both elementary and second- 
ary education in England as in Scotland. 
The system had worked splendidly in 
Scotland, and Scotland was far ahead of 
England in consequence. Universal School 
Boards, with enlarged areas in the case of 
all except those in county boroughs, was 
the education policy to be substituted for 
that of which the beginnings were seen in 
the Bill before the House, and of which 
the issue was manifest in the speech of 
Sir John Gorst. The voluntary system 
was doomed ; it was suffering under “ the 
intolerable strain ’’ of which its supporters 
told them; it was inefficieht; it aimed at 
ecclesiastical control rather than educa- 
tion ; and it barred the way to the higher 
education which was vital to the best 
interests of the people. Upon the ques- 
tion of temperance legislation the report 
stated that the Government had not been 
induced by the remarkable support ac- 
eorded'to the proposed reforms urged in 
the Minority Report to bring in any Bill 
based upon the recommendation contained 
in that report, but as yet had contented 
itself with adopting the Bill introduced 
by the Bishop of Winchester. The Bill 
had been so freely amended in Committee 
that it was almost a new measure, and by 
some of the changes its scope was 
materially and prejudicially limited. . If 
it were carried in its present form it could 
not be regarded as a very great reform, or 
as likely to arouse any strong feeling of 
gratitude. It was hoped it might pass 
through the Commons as it had done 
through the Lords, With regard to the 
Sale of Drink to Children Bill the 
Government had as yet given no sign of 
complying with the request which its own 
supporters had made that facilities should 
be given for its further discussion, but 
‘Mr. Balfour had promised to explain the 
the intentions of the Government. 

The Rev. J. C. Poutarp moved the 
adoption of the report. Discussing the 
education proposals, he said some of them 
were of opinion that the Education Bill 
was the most reactionary and retrograde 
measure of modern times. The Govern- 

_ ment showed, in a marked degree, hostility 
to School Boards throughout the length 
and breadth of the land. If our education 
system was to be rescued from its chaotic 
state there must be one education 
authority directly controlled by, and 
responsible to, the people. 

‘Mr. J. Harwoop seconded the motion. 
He said it would have been more honest 

on thé part of the Government to have 


question, and in many other ways. 


} 
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proposed the abolition of School Boards in 
the first instance. They wanted, however, 
to bring it about by a sidewind, and to 
help their friends. The measure must be 
keenly opposed. 


THE SOUTH AFRICAN WAR, 


The Rey. R. A. Armstrona moved the 
following :—“ That in receiving the re- 
port of the Committee on Public Ques- 
tions this Assembly expresses its regret at 
the absence of any reference to the moral 
problems raised by the South African 


.| war, and requests the Committee of the 


Assembly to convene at an early and con- 
venient date a special meeting for the con- 
sideration of that problem.” He said 
that though he concurred with the utter- 
ance of the report on the various matters 
15 dealt with, he could not concur with its 
silence on the question of the war. This 
silence might lead to the supposition 
outside that, as compared with the 
questions of temperance and education, 
this appeared to the Assembly of 
smaller and less urgent moral and 
religious importance. Last year the Com- 
mittee did pronounce an opinion on the 
war, but many new moral questions in the 
conduct of the war had come up since 
then which required to be faced. It was 
also to be remembered that memories 
were short. The question was whether 
the war, which they all deplored and 
which they must all feel to be sad and 
terrible, was a moral question of such 


pressing importance that it should 
again be brought to the notice of the 
Assembly. Thousands of lives were 


being poured out, and the question 
for consideration was whether those 
lives were being devoted to the best 
possible service, both to the country and 
to humanity, to which they could be 
dedicated, and whether £2 9s. 3d. spent on 
the war every second, day and night, was 
the most remunerative expenditure of the 
national funds, or whether the money 
could not be better spent in dealing with 
such questions as that of the housing of 
the poor, the settlement of the land 
The 
question of the independence of two 
Republics was one which must have a 
moral significance, and was a question 
they should not be afraid to discuss. 
There was also the terrible, lamentable, 
and deplorable growth of international 
hate. Ina righteous cause we must face 
international hate, but when we found 
international hate rising, and our name 
a byword amongst our friends on the Con- 
tinent and all over the civilised world, it 
was for us to consider whether we were 
suffering that penalty in some great and 
righteous cause, or whether our con- 
science and judgment had been led astray. 
The moral issues were of such a character 
that the Assembly could not with any 
respect to its own traditions ignore them. 
It was true that other churches had for 
the most part shirked every public dis- 
cussion of the matter—(a voice : ‘‘ Wisely,” 
and other voices, “No,” ‘*Some of them 
have reason,” and “Cowardly”’)—but it 
was for them to consider whether they 
had sufficient courage and temper, 
sufficient mutual forbearance and respect, 


to come together and consider vast issues. 


of that kind. : 


The Rev. J. J. Wricut seconded the 
proposal. 
~The Rev. W. Reynonps asked if the 
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mover of the resolution would tolerate 
any opposition at the meeting proposed. 

The Cuarrman: The meeting will be 
conducted as all our meetings are. A 
hearing will be accorded to both sides. 

The Rey. KH. W. Lummis hoped the dis- 
cussion of the question would be approached 
with an open mind and with an absence of 
partisanship. 

The Rev. J. H. Wicxstrrp asked that 
the question of the war in China might be 
dealt with at the same time. 

After some discussion, in which Mr. J. 
R. Brarp, the Rev. W. Reynoupg, Mr. T. 
C. Assporr, and others took part, it was 
resolved that the meeting be called if the 
Committee should think fit. 

The proposal of Mr. Armstrong, with 
this amendment, was agreed to, and the 
report adopted. 

The Rey. S. A. SrzinrHan explained 
that a great many subjects had not been 
reported upon by the Committee. Unfor- 
tunately they had not the time to settle 
the affairs of the world at large, and the 
Committee took the liberty of selecting 
one or two subjects on which they could 
express an opinion within the time at their 
disposal. 


RESOLUTIONS ON EDUCATION AND TEM- 
PERANCE., 


The Rev. H. E. Dowson moved the 
following resolution :—“ That this Assem- 
bly is of opinion that the Education Bill 
now before the House of Commons is 
inimical to the best interests of education, 
and should not be passed into law; that 
the Bill, as the first step towards the sup- 
pression of School Boards and_ their 
supersession by County Councils acting 
through committees with co-opted mem- 
bers, tends to destroy the agencies to 
which has been due most of what is best 
in the education of the people in public 
elementary schools conducted on unsec- 
tarian lines, and to substitute, through 
new committees of a less representative 
character, a system of which the ultimate 
issue is probably intended to be the general 
subvention out of the rates not only, as 
under the Bill, of denominational secondary 
schools, but also of public elementary 
schools managed in sectarian interests ; 
that it is inexpedient in the current Ses- 
sion of Parliament to deal fully with the 
education question, and that the immediate 
needs of the case would be met by a mea- 
sure enabling the School Boards, until 
further legislation is carried, to conduct 
their higher grade and evening continua- 
tion schools on the lines approved by the 
Board of Education prior to the Cockerton 
judgment; that the policy of the larger 
measure, to be introduced at a future date, 
should be the erection of School Boards 
made universal (the areas, except in the 
case of county boroughs, and in these 
where expedient, being enlarged), into 
education authorities for elementary, 
secondary, and technical education, as in 
Scotland.” Mr. Dowson, in a vigorous 
speech, condemned the provisions of the 
Bill. 

The Rev. R. C. Moore seconded the 
motion, which was passed. Copies were 
directed to be sent to the Marquis of Salis- 
bury, the Duke of Devonshire, Mr. Balfour, 
Sir John Gorst, Earl Spencer, Sir H. 
Campbell-Bannerman, and Mr. Bryce. 

‘he Rey. 8. A. SrurnrHan, on behalf 
of the Committee, proposed the adoption 
of a petition to Parliament in support of 
the Bill for prohibiting the sale of in- 
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toxicating drink to children under sixteen 
years of age. He said there was a danger 
that the Bill would be whittled down till 
it was of comparatively small importance. 

The Rey. C. J. Srreet (Bolton) seconded 
the resolution, which was passed. 

A report on the proceedings of the 
District Missionary Societies of the Pro- 
vince, and also a report from the Advisory 
Committee were received. The Rev. C. T. 
Poynting was elected President for the 
ensuing year, Mr. John Dendy was re- 
elected Treasurer, and the Rey. H. EH. 
Dowson Secretary, and the Rev. Rk. T. 
Herford was elected co-Secretary. The 
Rev. T. R. Elliott was elected Supporter 
for next June. 


PUBLIC MEETING. 


A public meeting was held in the even- 
ing in the Town Hall, and was presided 
over by Mr. W. H. Kenworruy. | After 
the singing of a hymn, the CHAIRMAN 
delivered an interesting and able address 
by way of opening the proceedings ; the 
usual votes of thanks followed, and a 
part song by the choir, and then the 
Chairman called upon the Rev. R. A. 
ArmMstrone to deliver an address on 


“SPIRITUAL RELIGION.” 


Mr. Armsrrone said: By spiritual 
religion I mean religion which is imme- 
diately conscious of, and believes itself to 
be in contact with, the great all-per- 
vading Spirit to whom we give the awful 
name of God. There is much in modern 
science and philosophy which has tended 
to unsettle the attitude of men’s minds 
towards this infinite Being who lies at the 
back of all creation, and who permeates 
the whole natural and spiritual world ; 
and there are those who think that the 
tendency of increased knowledge has been 
to accentuate the unknowableness of God, 
that the sweep of thought has taken 
Him further from our apprehension, and 
that it is harder for men to think them- 
selves in actual touch with the Divine, A 
recent writer says men now know that 
they cannot know immediately, by the 
exercise of their faculties, an wuncon- 
ditioned, timeless, omniscient, omnipotent 
Being. Under such metaphysical defini- 
tion a humble man finds himself unable 
to conceive of God. But that does not 
mean that men do not, therefore, know 
God; that does not cut away fiom us the 
great inheritance which has come down to 
us through the ages, or dispel the thought 
of the Psalmist, ‘‘ Whither shall I go from 
thy spirit ’”’ or “Whither shall I flee from 
thy presence?”’ Surely that sense of awe 
and joy is not removed from us by the 
sublimer views of God with which we 
have entered to-day. We are invited to 
say that in thinking we could come into 
contact with God we have made a great 
mistake, and to confess that we have 
attempted the impossible; we are to ask 
men to approach God along some path 
other than the direct motion of their own 
souls. To acknowledge that in our high 
effort and our preaching towards the 
immediate apprehension of God we have 
made a great mistake would be to bury in 
ifs graye spiritual religion. If we have 
made a mistake in thinking that the 
ordinary mortal is capable of conscious 
touch with the unseen power which per- 
meates the world, spiritual religion is not 
possible, and in our Theism there is 
not the breath of life. But is it 
true? In one way we have a great 


advantage over our predecessors. Time 
was when, seeing the volcano burst into 
flames or the storm tossing the sea, men 
cried, Behold, the omnipotent arm of the 
awful God! But they perceived Him not 
in quieter ways. To-day we have looked 
on the grasses and the flowers thrilling 
into blossom under the summer sun, and 
we say, Behold, the breath and the caress 
of the never-sleeping God! These things 
bring Him nearer to us than He was 
brought to our forefathers. Anyway, 
surely whether we are of poetic or 
spiritual temperament or not, we are all 
conscious in daily life of an unseen power 
pressing on our lives in ordinary moments 
and at every moral crisis; surely we are 
conscious in times of sin of the clash of 
God against our souls, and in times of 
obedience aud resignation and quiet 
acceptance of duty of a certain touch and 
caress of peace; and in religion this is 
what God means—the awakening of the 
soul to these unseen experiences. I am 
told that this is poetic sky-flying; that 
the average mortal is neither an Isaiah 
nor a Wordsworth. And that is true. 
But whence got they the power to touch 
the human heart? Because they were 
able to put into words the divine feelings 
and conceptions which are always moving 
in the common heart. Otherwise Isaiah 
might cry ineffectually without an 
audience ; Wordsworth might, pipe in 
vain. But there is a still higher and 
fuller religious sense which comes to the 
best of men in every race of mankind. 
The “ beatific vision” is surely possible to 
the humble labourer as to the greatest 
ecclesiastic. We aretouching the common- 
sense of humanity when we lay our hands 
on this sense of immediate contact with 
the unseen power, the Eternal Spirit, to 
which we give the name of God. 

Are we to pui away this ideal, and so 
come back from our search, and teach men 
that they cannot find God save in the 
ecclesiastical way’ Or are we, with this 
ideal in our minds, to call and invite men 
ever and by every power God has given 
us, to strive to. realise such sense of the 
touch of God as I have feebly endeavoured 
to describe ? 

To my brother ministers and to all 
workers in religion I would say, “ Lift up 
your voice like a trumpet; lift is up, be 
not afraid ; say unto the cities of Judah 
(and the cities and villages of Lancashire 
and Cheshire), Behold your God.” 


OUR METHODS, 


Mr. C. W. Jonus, of Liverpool, was the 
next speaker, the subject of his address 
being “Is any Change in our Methods 
required? ”’? This was a trenchant criticism 
of the Rev. E. W. Lummis’s articles on 
“ Choose Life” which appeared some 
months ago in Tar Jnquirer. He thought 
the author ought to have been in our body 
sixteen years rather than six before 
assuming such vast knowledge of the life 
of our churches. He himself had been a 
Unitarian nearly sixty years, and for forty 
years had been, as it were, inthe inner circles 
of Unitarianism and could therefore speak 
with some authority. Work which the 
author assumed to be a rarity amongst us 
had been largely and successfully carried 
on for over sixty years. He repudiated the 
statement that the rich reluctantly gave of 
their wealth, and pointed to the Augmen- 
tation and Sustentation Funds and Man- 
chester College, Oxford, as examples of 
the way in which wellto-do Unitarians 
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generously subscribed when they were 
convinced that the cause was a good one. 
To say that Unitarians were the least 
brotherly of Christians was a libel upon 
their true character. When he sat on the 
platform at the recent meetings in London, 
surrounded by representatives of fifteen 
nationalities, he felt as if he had been with 
them all his life, and the same fraternal 
feeling, he was sure, animated the rest of 
those present. As to the need of a more 
vigorous polemic, he knew that the Unit- 
arian churches in Liverpool kept the people 
enlightened as to the march of thought in 
theology, and he had no reason to doubt 
that other Churches were working on 
similar lines. : 
As to the remedies suggested, a 
“Review” had been tried and proved a 
failure. He did not think a “ Name” 
would secure the result the writer 
desired; and to organise our scattered, 
independent causes into a Church, with 
a central executive to have control over 
them would be fatal to their principle and 
life. “It ought to be a Church to assail 
all evil.” Surely this is being nobly done. 
He knew it was in Liverpool. The one 
statement in the Articles with which he 
did wholly agree was that the defect of our 
Church life “is not to be remedied by 
whining, but by work.” He hoped that, 
as Mr. Lummis was now settled at War- 
rington, he would go to Liverpool and see 
what was being done there at the 


| Domestic Missions and in other directions. 


It was not that we wanted to change our 
mnethods; but, working on the same lines 
as our forefathers, we only needed to put 
more spirit and energy into our under- 
takings. 

“ SUNDAYS.” 


An address on “Sundays” was delivered 
by the Rev. Denpy Aaarr, B.A., in the 
course of which he said that he went back 
in thought to the Sundays of his youth, 
and was grateful for the religious influences 
that moulded his character. He could 
not help at times asking himself and his 
friends, “Dowereally make from beginning 
to end the very best use of our Sundays.” 
He believed very much in the quiet 
religious atmosphere of the home, and in 
the beauty and helpfulness of united 
worship, and was so uplifted at times that 
he wished to say, on behalf of himself and 
his brother ministers, that he did not think 
the laity, as a whole, understood what it 
was to the ministers Sunday after Sunday 
to speak-to them the words given to them 
to speak. If they could depend upon 
well-filled pews, it would lift them up into 
the mount of prophecy. He had heard it 
sometimes savagely said that Unitarians © 
were people who went to church when 
they did not waut to go anywhere else. If 


/they could all enter more earnestly into 


the worshipping assembly desiring to have 
both the individual life and the corporate 
life stimulated in thought and work, they 
would go out into the world with hearts 
more thoroughly lifted up than they at 
present are. Many members of our con- 
gregations do not realise what their con- 
nection means in steady fellowship and 
work, or they would put a little more 
spirit into what they did. He prayed 
that the worshipping spirit that dwell in 
their fathers and made them honoured, 
might more and more dwell in them ; and 
that they might see to it that the true 
spirit of work and worship should y 
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churches; to realise that they had a great 
task given them by God, and that they 
ought to fulfil it to the best of their 
ability. 

The proceedings then ended. 


Our correspondent adds this note :— 
“Tt was a grand meeting. Indeed, the 
whole of the day’s proceedings were 
highly inspiring, and all the arrangements 
were carried out excellently. Nothing 
could have been better than the catering 
which was capably undertaken by the 
ladies of the church; while the choir 
provided good music at both the morning 
service and evening meeting.”’ 


YORKSHIRE UNITARIAN UNION. 


Tue annual meeting of this Union was 
held on Wednesday, June 12, at Scar- 
borough. In the morniag a religious 
service was conducted by the Rev. O. 
Bryys, of Scarborough, and a sermon was 
preached by the Rev. J. H. Mannina, of 
Sheffield. 

In the afternoon Mr. Grosvenor 
Tarsot, of Leeds; President of the Union, 

took the chair at the annual business 
meeting. 

The Committee's report, which was 
presented, showed that an endeavour to 
revive interest in the religious welfare of 
the community had been made in the 
month of March—special - services, 
lectures, and social meetings having taken 
place at various chapels throughout the 
county. This movement had been pre- 
ceded by a New Year’s Day service and 
conference at Leeds, where a very large 
number of friends had assembled. At 
this meeting it was desired that a minister- 
at-large should be appointed as soon as 
possible; but the finances of the Union do 
not at present admit of this step being 
taken. The income included £112 in 
subscriptions ; £64, collections; and, with 
special donatious, grants, and dividends 
added, reached about £336. There is a 
balance due of £67. - 

The Report of the Yorkshire Unitarian 
Postal Mission showed that nearly two 
hundred applications had been received 
from correspondents in answer to advertise- 
ments. ‘The correspondence showéd a 
warm appreciation of Unitarian literature 
and a wide-spread, though often hidden, 
‘sympathy with Unitarian views. 

These Reports were received and 
adopted, on the motion of the Cuarrman, 

- seconded by the Rev. A. Cuaumers; and 
the following officers were appointed :— 

_ President, Mr. Grosvenor Talbot, J.P. ; 
Vice-President, Rev. HK. Ceredig Jones, 
M.A. and Rey. A. Chalmers ; Treasurer, Mr. 
George Webster, J.P. , General Secretary, 
Mr. E. Basil Lupton, LL.M.; Supply Secre- 
tary, Rev. John Ellis; Auditor, Mr. F. R. 
Pesel, J.P.; Postal ‘Mission Secretaries, 
Misses Lucas. ; 

A welcome was accorded to the Revs. C. 
Harvey Cook, J. Dale, W. Harold Davies, 
J. M. Whiteman, and W. Rodger Smyth, 


on the motion of the Rev. C. Hanerove, 


seconded by the Rev. F. Haypn 
WILLIAMS. 

‘The Revs. C. Harcrove and C. Harvey 
Cook reported on the resolutions adopted 
at the New Year’s Conference; they 

-yécommended that a report of the Union’s 
work should be issued quarterly. 

Thanks were given to the preacher of 
the day, to the workers in the March 


- Missions, to the Lay preachers, and to the 


Searborough congregation for their hospi- 
tality. 
EVENING MEETING. 

In the evening the President again 
occupied the chair at a public meeting 
which was fairly attended. 

The Rev. C. Hararove gave a very 
earnest address, in the course of which he 
remarked that there were millions of 
people in the land who said they did not 
believe this and that thing, just what the 
Unitarians did not believe; but when 
asked, however, to declare their views, 
the millions came to hundreds of 
thousands, and of these many went to the 
Established Church for the sake, perhaps 
of social position and other matters 
which they supposed to. be obtained. It 
was only the tens of thousands who had 
the courage openly to declare their con- 
victions. What did Unitarians believe ¢ 
They believed in God, they believed in 
helping theirfellow-men and bringing them 
to God, who was Love. They did not 
believe that if they rejected certain 
dogmas laid down by men they would be 
eternally damned. 

The Rev. J. E. Mannine@ next spoke, 
and he criticised at some length the 


opinions of the Vicar of All Saints’. The 
latter had said ‘“ Unitarians brought 
clever intellectual arguments, they 


brought only the intellect to bear on 
religious matters.” That, as Dr. Hyre 
said of the objections to the Athanasian 
Creed, was mere clap-trap. Unitarians 
brought every faculty which God had 
given them for the understanding of 
religion and of His presence in the world 
as orthodox people claimed to do, and 
then they applied to the questions pure 
common-sense, and nothing else. Then 
Dr. Kyre had said there were many 
mysteries they could not understand in 
this world. True, but there was a vast 
difference between the mysteries of God 
and a theologian’s mysteries. Dr. Hyre did 
not seem to understand one thing, and 
that was that there were two types of men 
in this world—one who always went in for 
authorities, and the other who fell back 
upon common-sense. The nie some- 
what resembled. the early Greeks, who 
thought much, and were optimistic; the 
former, the Roman type, who were very 
obedient to authority and pessimistic. 
The Unitarians resembled the Greek, the 
T'rinitarians the Roman. The Unitarians 
sought to investigate and worship God 
simply and according to their under- 
standings. 

The Rev. C. Harvey Coox then gave 
an inspiring address, urging. the Unit- 
arians to work, to train up the children, 
and to get into the Church as many of 
those men—working-men and others— 
who never went into a place of worship. 

Mr. Gincurist (Scarborough) alsospoke, 
and the usual vote of thanks to the Chair- 
man brought the proceedings to a close. 


WE desire again to remind our readers 
that on Monday next a meeting will be 
held at Queen’s Hall, Langham-place, in 
aid of the South African Women and 
Children’s Distress Fund. Miss Emily 
Hobhouse, whose account of the camps in 
which these sufferers are confined has 
received such pained attention in and out 
of Parliament, will speak on the subject. 
Admission is free, but reserved tickets, 
price one shilling, may be obtained from 
Mr. F. W. Lawrence, Mansfield House, 
Canning Town, 


THE NEW CENTURY MERTINGS. 


List of Ministers and Sunday-schools 
Delegates of Congregations. 


Accrington—-Rev. W. H. Burgess. 

Altrincham—Mr. J. C. Abbott, Mrs. D. 
A. Little. 

Ashton-under-Lyne—Rey. W. C. Hall. 

Atherstone—Mrs. Gee. 

Bedfield—Miss KE. M. Smith. 

Bedford—Rey. Rowland Hill, Mr. and 
Miss Miller. 

Belper—Rev. J. K. Smith, ‘Miss Clara 
Smith. 

Bessel’s Green—Rev. R. C. Dendy, Mr. 
A. J. Peppercorn. 

Billingshurst—Rev. Geo. Lansdown, Mr. 
Wm. Carter. 

Birkenhead—Mr. R. Robinson, Miss F. E. 
Cooke. 

Birmingham—Revs. Joseph Wood, L. P. 
Jacks, and A. A. Charlesworth ; Mr. J. H. 
Forrester, Mr. EH. L. Tyndall, Miss Butler, 
Mrs. E, J. Nettlefold, Miss M. Dowson, 
Mr. W. J. B. Tranter. 

Bolton—Rev. C. J. Street and Mrs. Street, 
Mr. D. K, Ramsden, Mr. W. H. Haslam, 
Rey. E. 8. Hicks. 

Bootle—Rev. J. M. Mills, Mr.’and Mrs. 
F. K. Wilson. 

Boston—Mr. W. Woodcock. 

Bournemouth—Rev. C. C. Coe, Mr. C, 
Isaacs, Mrs. Osler, Miss Beyrhans. 

Bradford—Rey. HE. C. Jones, Mrs. Mars- 
land, Miss E. Collins. 

Bridgwater—Rey. T. B. Broadrick, Mr. 
C. Badger. 

Bridport—Rey.H.S. Solly, Mr. W. Colfox, 
Miss Ackerman. 

Brightoon—Rey. H. M. and Mrs. Livens, 
Mr. and Mrs. C. W. Mellor, Mr. and Mrs. 
Tingley. 

Bristol—Rev. A. N. Blatchford, Mr. P. J. 
Worsley, Mr., Mrs. and Miss Curnock, Mr. 
and Mrs. J. K. Champion. 

Burnley—Rev. BE. A. and Mrs. Voysey, 
Lady O’ Hagan, Mr. Peter Bibby. 
Bury—-Mr. J. W. Barlow, 

Stephenson. 

Bury St. Edmunds—Mr. 1K. Palmer, Mr. 
and Mrs. lj. Hancock. 

Canterbury—The Misses Brothers. 

Carlisle—Rev. Chas. Travers, Mr. C. 
Dixon, Miss M. J. Dixon. 

Chatham—Rev. G. S. Hitchcock. 

Chelmsford—Mr. J. Evans, Mr. A. R. P. 
Hickley. 

Cheltenham—Miss M. Field. 

Chester—Rev. J. K. Montgomery. 

Chichester—Rev. C. C. Hoddinott. 

Choppington—Mr, Carr, Mr. Maughan, 
Mr. Ainsley. 

Chorley—Rev. Andrew Doel, Mr. W. H. 
Sutcliffe. 

Chowbent—Rev. J. J. Wright, 
Kekersley, Mrs. Frankland. 

Cirencester—Rev. H. Austin, Miss Julia 
Austin. 

Clifton—Rev. Dr. and Mrs. Warschauer. 

Colne—Mr. H. Hartley. 

Cradley—Mrs. F. Evers, 
Guest. 

Crewe—Rey. R.S. Redfern. 

Crewkerne—Rev. A. Sutcliffe. 

Darlington—Miss Lucas. 

Deal—Rev. T. and Mrs. Shakspeare, Miss 
Addiscott. 

Dean-row—Revy. E. L. H. Thomas, Mr. J. 
H. Brooks, Miss Brooks. 

Denton—Rev. Lawrence Scott. 

Derby—Rey. John Birks. 

Devonport—Mr. J. W. Cock. 

Diss—Rev. H. J. and Mrs. Lawson. 

Ditechling—Mrs. EK. Cooke. 

Dover—Rey. S. Burrows, Mr. and Mrs. 
G. W. Chitty, Mrs. E. Chitty, Mrs. 
Moring. 

Dudley—Rev. A. H. Shelley. 

Dukinfield—Rev. H. S. Tayler, Mr. and 
Mrs. Greenwood, Mr. and Mrs, HK, B. 
Broadrick. 

Elland—Rev. James Taylor. 

Evesham—Rey, J, Davis, Mr, G, New, 
Miss Piper, 


Mr. 


Mr. C. 


Mr. W. H. 
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Exeter—Rev. J. M. Connell, Mr, E. Lem- 
mon, Mr. G. H. Skinner. 
Flagg—Mr. and Mrs. King. 
Framlingham—Rev. A, Amey. 
Frenchay—Mr. and Mrs. Norgrove, Mr. 
and Mrs. Watkins, 
Gainsborough—Rev. W. W. Robinson. 
Gateshead—Rev. A. Harvie, Mr. E. 
Errington. 
Gee Cross—Rev. H. Enfield Dowson, 
Mr. T. Woolley, Mr. T. Oldham. 
Gloucester—Rev. W. and Mrs. Lloyd. 
Godalming—-Rev. Hubert Clarke, Mr. J. 
W. Verstage, Mr. E. W. Verstage. 
Guildford—Rev. E. S. L. Buckland, Mr. 
Edwin Ellis, Miss Le Duce. 
Hale—Rev. Thos. Robinson, 
Mrs. A. Nicholson. 
Halifax—Mr. and Mrs. Lonsdale. 
Halstead—Mr. J. Taylor, Mrs. Kemp. 
Heaton Moor—Rev. P. Prime, Mr. T. B. 
Dugdale, Mr. and Mrs. Simpson. 
Hinckley—Rey, W. G. Price. 
Hindley—Rev. John Moore, Mr. J. Platt. 
Horsham—Rev. and Mrs. J. J. Marten, 
Mr. B. Baker, Miss Kengett. 
Huddersfield—Mr. and Mrs. Lockwood. 
Hull—Mr. W. B. Holmes, Mr. W. M. 
Holmes. 
Hyde—Rev. and Mrs. W. L. Tucker, Mr. 
Warrington, Mr. M. Barnes. 
Ilminster— Miss Baker. 
Ipswich—Rev. L. Tavener, 
Scopes. 
Kendal—Rev. H. V. Mills. 
Kidderminster—Rev, E. D. P. Evans, 
Miss Stooke, Miss Finch. 


Mr. and 


Mr. W. J. 


King’s Lynn—Mr. F. A. Bush, Mr. W. 
Murton. 

Knutsford—Rev. G. A. Payne, Mr. W. H. 
Edge. 


Lancaster—Rev. J. C. Pollard, Mr. W. 
Warwick, Mr. R. Hall. 

Leeds—Rev. C. and Mrs. Hargrove, Mr. 
H. Lupton, Mr. and Mrs. Basil Lupton, 
Mr. and Mrs. Clayton, Miss Hargrove. 


Leicester—Rev. H. Gow, Mr. and Miss 
Clephan, Mr. Russell Gimson, Rev. W. 


Whitaker, Miss Roddy. 

Leigh—Rev. A. .H. Dolphin, 
Pennington, Mr. and Mrs. Collins. 

Lewes~-Mr. T. Broadbent. 

Liscard—Rev. A. E. Parry. 

Liverpool—Revs. R. A. Armstrong, L. de 
Beaumont Klein, T. Lloyd Jones, J. L. 
Haigh, and H. D. and Mrs. Roberts; Mr. 
C. W. Jones, Mr. and Mrs. H. Coventry, 
Miss E. Cooke, Mr. and Mrs, B. P. 
Burroughs. 

London—Revs. F, Allen, F. W. Stanley, 
E. J. Bullock, A. J. Marchant, F. K. 
Freeston, H. W. "Perris, Ww. Copeland Bowie, 
F.Summers, J. Toye, B.K.Gray, H.S. Perris, 
W. G. Cadman, G. Carter, F. H. Jones, L. J. 
Jones, R. H. Bloor, E. Daplyn, G. D. Hicks, 
A. Farquharson, J. EK. Stronge, W. C. Pope, 
W. Wilson, S. Farrington, W. Wooding, 
T, E. M. Edwards, W. G. Tarrant, J. 8. 
Mummery, V. D. Davis; Mr. P. M. Ames, 
Mr. Joshua Davies, Mr. G. Callow, Mr. 
A. A. Tayler, Miss L. Martineau, Mr. W. 
H. Howe, Mr. 8S. L. Green, Miss Waterall, 
Mr. Henry Green, Mr.. Stuckey, Mr. J. 
Willer, Jun., Mrs. Alf. Lawrence, Mr. W. 
W. Bruce, Mr. F.. Kilburn, Miss Kate 
Wilson, Mr. T. Payton, Mrs. Summers, Mr. 
G. H. Clennell, Miss Green, Mr, C. F. 
Pearson, Mrs. W. Blake Odgers, Mr. F. 
Withall, Mr. F, Tremain, Miss Preston, 
Mr. J. T. Mackey, Mr. A. "Savage Cooper, 
Miss M. Cooper, “Mr. A. H. Singleton, Mr. 
A. G. Warren, Mrs. Hoskins, Mr. Collecott, 
Mr. Hanks, Miss Kirby, Miss H. Busk, Miss 
C. Teschemacher, Mr. J. G. Foster, Mr. 
Alf. Thompson, Mr. J. W. Davies, Mr. W 
R. Marshall, Mr. H. Burrows, Mr. Nebel, 
Mr. Jobn Brown, Mr. H. Brison, Mr. E. 
Wilkes Smith, Mrs. Farrington, Mrs. J. 
Evans, Miss Read, Mrs. Wooding, 
Hilda Pritchard, Mr. W. J. Hawkins, Mr. 
Waddington, Miss Jones, Mr. Ginever, Mr. 
H. B. Lawford, Mrs. Tarrant, Mr. J. Sud- 
bery, Miss Sudbery, Mr. W. S. Tayler. 

Lydgate—Mr. W. Heeley. 


Mrs. 


Miss 


Lye—Rey. J. and Mrs. Wrigley. 


Macclesfield—Rey. Joseph Freeston, Mrs. 


Russell. 

Maidstone—Rev. 8S. S. Brettell, 
Haynes, Mr. F. W. Ruck. 

Manchester—Revs. Wm. Holmshaw, James 
Ruddle, C. and Mrs. Roper, W. R. and Mrs. 
Shanks, 8. A. Steinthal; Mr. and Mrs, T. 
Knott, Mr. S: Meadowcroft, Mr. S. B. 
Worthington, Mr. and Mrs. John Heys, Mr. 


Major 


1 W. Burton, Mr. T, H. Bullock, Miss Helen 


Evans. 

Mansfield—Mr. and Mrs. J. 

White. 

Middlesbrough—Rev. W. H. Lambelle, 
Mr. F. T. Ward, the Misses Ward, 

Middleton—Rey. J. Harrison, Mr. Tonge, 
Mr, Fielden. 

Monton—Mr. G. H. Leigh. 

Mottram—Rev. Noah Green. 

Newark—Rey. E. lt. Hodges. 

Newbury—Rev. KE. and Mrs. 
Miss Stillman. 

Newcastle—Rev. F. Walters, Mr. Affleck, 
Mr.and Mrs. E.H. Coysh, Mr.J.Glendining, 
Mr. and Mrs. C. Slater, Mr, Duncan Donald, 
Mr. and Mrs. Laidler. 

Newchurch—Miss Nixon, Miss Haworth. 

Newport—Rev. C. E. Pike, Miss Minns, 
Mr. J. G. and Miss Pinnock, Miss Pike. 

Newton Abbot—Mr. C. H. Truman, 

Northampton—Mr. and Mrs. John Sale, 
Mr, and Mrs, Geo. Swan, Mr. and Mrs. F, 
Sale. 

Norwich—Rev. A. Hall, 
Ladell, Mr, A. M. Stevens. 

Nottingham—Revs. J. M. L. Thomas and 
W. Lindsay ; Mr. J. C. Warren, Mr. C. A. 
Belfield, Miss G. L. Hallott, Mr. J. R. 
Killingley, Mr. R. Briggs, Miss Fyson. 

Oldbury—Rev. H. and Mrs. McKean, 
Mr. W. Morgan, Mr. C. Idoine. 

Oldham—Revy. J. and Mrs. Pearson, Mr. 
Jenkins. 5 

Oxford—Revs. Dr. Drummond, J. E. and 
Mrs. Carpenter, J. Ei. Odgers, V. Herford ; 
Miss Upton, Miss Cotton. 

Padiham—Rev. J. H. 
steed, Mr. and Mrs. 
Mrs. Marsden. 

Park-lane—Rev. J. E. Stead. 

Poole—Rev. E. Solly and Mrs. Anthony, 


Turland, 


Mrs. 


L. W. 


and Mrs. Wick- 
Rollinson, Mr. and 


Mr. W. Carter, Miss Bayley, Mr. R. 
Belben. 
Portsmouth—Mr. and Mrs. G. Cosens 


Prior, Mr. H. Blessley, Miss Dressler, Mrs. 
Rogers. 

Reading—Mr. and Mrs. O. A. Shrubsole, 
Mr. G. R. Smith. 

Ringwood—Mr. and Mrs. J. Cogan Cone 
way, Mrs. B. S. Guy. 
Rivington—Rev. 

Crompton. 


S. Thompson, Mrs. 


Rochdale—Rey. T. P. Spedding, Mr. and | 


Mrs. G. B. Storie. 

Rotherham—Rev. W. Stephens. 

Saffron Walden—Rev. J. A. Brinkworth.| 

Scarborough—Mr. T. Kettle, Mr. and 
Mrs. Booth, 

Selby—Rev. John Dale. 

Sheffield—Revs. J. HE. Manning, John and 
Mrs. Ellis; Mr.. W. Laycock, Mr. A. D. 
Belcher, Mr. and Mrs. W. R. Stevenson, 
Mr. and Mrs. J. W. Smith. 


Shrewsbury—Rev. J. C. and Mrs, Street, 


Mr. R. Mansell. 


Sidmouth—Revs. Wm. Agar, and T. L. | 


Marsball ; Miss Barmby. 

Southampton—Mr. E. Lanham, Mr. and 
Mrs. Isted. 

Southend—Lieutenant C, F. 
T. Sloman. 

Southport—Mr. W. J. WOES; Mr. and 
Mrs. A. S. Thew. 

South Shields—Mr. Thos. Paxton, Mrs. 
Geo. Cooper, Mr. A. Robinson. 

Stalybridge—Rev. W. Harrison, Miss N. 
Harrison. 

Stand—Rev. R.T. Herford, Mv. J. Jones, 
Mrs. H. Cartman. 

Stockport—Rev. B. C. Constable, Mr. J.J. 
Jordan. 

Stockton—Mr. and Mrs. W. J. Watson, 
Mrs. and Miss Rose. 


Dear, Mr. 


Harrop | 


Stourbridge—Rev. A. W. Timmis, Mr. T 
Grosvenor Lee, Mr. and Mrs. F. Taylor, 
Miss M. E. Thomas. 

‘Sunderland—Rey. F. Woods. 

Tam worth—Rev. J. Howard, Mr, J. Kin- 
son, Miss Howard. 

Taunton—Mr. and Mrs. OC. J. Goodland, 
-Miss Philpott. 

Tenterden—Rev. Felix Taylor, Mrs. 
Woolridge, Mr. J. Ellis Mace. | _ 

Torquay—Rev. A. E, O’Connor. . 

Trowbridge—Rev. J. Wain, Mr.J. Avons, 
Miss L. Walker. 

Tunbridge Wells—Dr. Lawson Dodd, 
Miss Philpott. 

Wakefield—Mr. Booth. 

Walmsley—Rey. Ed, Allen, Miss 8S. A. 
Allen. 

Wareham—Rev. E. J. Wilkins. 

Warrington—Reyv. E. W. and Mrs. 
Lummis, Mr. T. Birchall, Miss A. Houghton, 
and Mr. W. Long. 

Warwick—Rev.|A. M. and Mrs. Holden. 

- Whitchurch—Rev. W. F. and Mrs. 
Turland, Miss Lewis. : 

Wolverhampton — Rev. 
Higham. 

Yarmouth—Rev, C.D. Badland. 

York—Rev. H. and Mrs. Rawlings. 


Tae Bellamy 


Ireland. 


Ballymena—Rev. Joseph Pollard, Mr. J. 
Cameron. 

Belfast—Rev. G. J. and Mrs. Slipper, 
Misses Davidson. 

Clough—Rev. W. Napier. 

Comber—Rev. T. Dunkerley. 

Dublin—Rev. G. H. Vance, Miss Vance, 
Miss M. Haughton. 

Dunmurry-—Rey. J. A. Kelly. 

Dromore—Rey. A. Davison, 
Miniss, Miss Jardine. 

Holywood — Miss Patterson, Miss Mal- 
colm. 

Larne—Rev. James Kennedy. 

Moneyrea—Rev. R. Little, the Misses 
Lamont. 

Newry—Rey. 8. C. and Mrs. Pinkerton, 
Miss M. Hill. 

Newtownards—Mr.H. Warnock, 

Raloo—Rev. J. A. Miskimmin. 


Miss M. 


Scotland. 


Dundee—Rev. H. Williamson. 
Glasgow—Mr. R. O. Hamilton, Miss N. 
C. Ballantyne. 
Wales. 


Aberdare—Rev. R. J. Jones, Mr. G. 
Griffiths, Mr. W. Davies, Mr. F. W. Hall, 
Mr. Lewis N. Williams. 

Caeronen—Reyv. R. C. Jones. 

Capel y Groes—Rev. David Evans. 

Cardiff—Mr. H. Woolcott Thompson. 

Clydach Vale—Rev. David Rees. 

Cribin—Mr. J. W. Jenkins. 

Cwmbach—Rev. David Evans. 

Llandyssul—Rev. T. A. Thomas, Miss S. 
A. Davies. 

Merthyr Tydfil—Rev. D. J. Williams, Mr. 
J. Jones, Mr. Hammett. ; k 
_ Nottage—Rev. W. J. Phillips. ane 

Pantdefaid—Mr. Daniel Evans. tee 

Pentre—Rev. David Rees. 

Pontypridd—Mrs. E. Davies, ee David 
‘Davies, Mr. and Mrs. J. Lewis. — 

Swansea—Rev. W. Tudorand Mrs, Jones, 
Mrs. Robinson, Mr. C. H. Perkins, Miss 


‘Rowland, 


A great many others attended from 
Ireland and Wales, and many parts of 
England, whose names do not appear in 
the list of “ Delegates.” 


Correspondents are requested to note that 
to be sure of insertion the same week, news 
must reach the Office by the first post on 
Thursday at latest, and the earlier in fhe 
week the better, 


ois * 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


—$<pee 


[The Editor is not responsible for the opinions 
expressed by correspondents, LETTERS CANNOT BE 
INSERTED WITHOUT THE WRITER’S NAME; and all 
prwate mformation should be accompanied by the 
name and address of the sender.} 


—-— 


BLACKFRIARS MISSION AND 
STAMFORD-STREET CHAPEL, SE. 


SUMMER COTTAGE ror 1901. 


Srr,—Kindly spare me space to say to 
your readers, many of whom are in- 
terested in our work at Stamford-street, 
that we have commenced the sending of 
families to the house taken by us for the 
summer months near to Mitcham, Surrey. 

To carry on effectually this part of our 
operation, by which .much pleasure and 
happiness as well as health are given to 
many persons both old and young, living 
in the thickly peopled neighbourhood of 
the chapel, we appeal to the generous 
feelings of those friends who, having the 
means, will, we are certain, be only too 
“pleased to assist in helping us to give 
change of air and, scene to those whose 
opportunities of-getting the same are 
necessarily very limited. 

Subscriptions or donations will be very 
gladly received by the Hon. Treasurer, 
Mrs. David Martineau, 4, South-road, 
Clapham-park, S.W., or myself at 5, 
Holland-erove, 8.W. 

June 18. 


Frepreri¢c ALLEN. 


“TMMORALITY AND INFIDELITY.” 


Srr,—The ‘grave charge” of im- 
morality and infidelity is made in Mr. 
‘Armstrong’s paper on the Incarnation— 
explicitly against certain persons sup- 
posed to shape doctrine for ethical pur- 
_ poses, with the implication that that 

ractice is resorted to by those theo- 
gan who hold the doctrine or doc- 
trines which he is subjecting to adverse 
criticism. Occurring in such a paper, 
such seemed the natural interpretation of 
the words. 

In the earlier part of his remarks Mr. 

- Armstrong speaks of the teaching of the 
‘Incarnation as ‘mostly resting on a 
profound agnosticism ; he then implies, or 
‘appears to imply, that this and similar 
doctrines are put forward on the ground 
of their supposed ethical usefulness, 
irrespective of their truth (compare, for a 
similar imputation, Mr. Armstrong’s 
letter in your issue of April 13); and he 
concludes that those who do this are 
guilty of a profound immorality and a pro- 
found infidelity. J. WARSCHAUER. 


[In the Christian World this week a 
_ paragraph appears in connection with the 
article by a “ Unitarian Correspondent,” 
which appeared in its columns last week, 
and to which reference was made in our 
' “Notes of the Week.” Our contemporary 
says that ‘as no verbatim report has yet 
. appeared, our correspondent wrote direct 
to Rev. R. A. Armstrong, the speaker 
referred to, who sends us the following 
explanation :—‘ In the paper referred to 
by your correspondent I spoke of the 
advocacy of a doctrine on the grownd that 
it is calculated to edify, apart from the con- 
_ sideration of its truth, as ‘a profound im- 
‘morality and a profound infidelity.”’ The 
words we have put in italics, says the 


re Christian World, give, of course, an 


mtirely new and more worthy complexion 
Die . ; 
Be 


tothe utterance. The paper is, we under- 
stand, to appear in Tue Inquirer, but 
our correspondent at once accepts Mr. 
Armstrong’s correction while asking us to 
state that he gave a bond fide report of 
his impression of what was said.” Mr. 
Armstrong’s paper appears in full in our 
issue this week,—Ep. Lyq. | 


————$ FOO 


THE SELECTION OF HYMNS. 


Srr,—At the recent annual service of 
the Provincial Assembly of Lancashire 
and Cheshire the congregation was invited 
to sing, as a hymn, a very beautiful little 
poem about Jesus. It is full of the spirit 
of faith and love; but contains a direct 
statement of the orthodox dogma of the 
two natures of Jesus Christ, and closes 
with a prayer to the second person in the 
Trinity. 

The gentleman who selected it may 
have been misled by the name of its 
author—for it was written by an Anglican 
clergyman who has since seceded, and now 
adds lustre to our own body—or perhaps 
he is able, and believes that we are all 
able, to use such hymns by means of a 
liberal interpretation, which neglects the 
intellectual form and seizes only on the 
spiritual context. To all who possess 
this power may I appeal on behalf of the 
weaker brethren ? Those who have been 
in prison are startled by the mere clank 
of a chain. It was, indeed, our lack of 
this very faculty—to ignore the intel- 
lectual meaning of devotional utterances 
—that drove some of us into self-banish- 
ment from a creed-reciting church. Out 
of the abundance of choice it will not be 
hard for our stronger brethren, in kindly 
tolerance of our weakness, to select 
hymns which we can all sing together 
without reserve or constraint. 

H. W. Loumnis. 


THE CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


a ee 


“ Be merciful, even as your Father in 
heaven is merciful.” Have you ever 


thought what those words really mean, 


and what a beautiful thing it is to know 
and feel that God is merciful to us, His 
children ? 

And we have to try to be merciful too. 
Sometimes it is very difficult to feel 
kindly towards anyone who has been un- 
kind to us or done us any wrong; but 
then we have to remember that God is 
always very merciful to us, and we have 
to try to be like Him. Do you think that 
God wishes us ill, or ceases to love any of 
His children, when they do wrong? No, 
indeed! His love is always the same, and 
His one thought is to help us into the 
better way. 

We must learn to be merciful, not only 
to those who have wronged us, but to 
everyone we meet with in our daily life; 
for sometimes we dislike people, and are 
inclined to think and say unkind things 
about them, when they have never done 
us any wrong. 

There was once a little girl who had 
heard a great deal about going to heaven ; 
and one day she asked the minister in the 
place where she lived, what she must do 
to be able to: go to heaven. He told her 
she must try and love everybody. “ What,” 
she exclaimed, “must I love old Jim?” 
And the minister said, ‘Yes, my child, 
you must even learn to love old Jim.” 


AERP TP SNO Ue AT Ma PMID Me Neate Pe AGRI | OF Mine Pane ere Pe 


Now Jim was a rag man, and besides 
being old and cross and ugly, he was also 
wicked, and when the children were 
naughty the nurses used to frighten them 
by saying that they would give them to 
old Jim. 

The little girl thought about it, and 
then said to herself, ‘“‘ Well, if I want to 
go to heaven, I must love old Jim.” So 
she made up her mind to go and see him, 
and to try and make friends, 

The first time she went she was rather 
afraid, and the old man was very much 
surprised, for he was not used to people 
being kind and seeming to care for him. 
But she was so bright and so evidently 
wanted to be friendly that he could not 
help being glad to see her, and she very 
soon got over her fear. She went again 
and again, and sometimes would take 
flowers to the old man, and he began to 
look forward to her coming, and for her 
sake to be ashamed of his evil ways; so 
they two became fast friends, and she had 
not only learnt to love the old man, but 
had done far more good than she knew in 
helping him to live a better life. 

What we have to do is to look always 
for the good in people rather than the 
evil. Some people whenever they hear 
anyone spoken well of, think they must 
say something against them, and often in 
that way doa great deal of harm and 
show a very unlovely temper. We should 
not like to think that our friends were 
always thinking about our faults and 
talking about them to others, It is far 
better to look for the good in everyone ; 
and if we do, we shall always find it, even 
in the most unlikely people. And re- 
member that God loves us all, even with 
our many faults, so we must learn to be 
merciful, as He is merciful. 

A long time ago there lived in France 
an old miser, who used to go about the 
streets in a very old coat and hat; people 
used to sneer at him, the boys pelted him 
with stones, and no one had a kind word 
to say for him. At last he died, and then 
it was found that he had left all his money 
to be used to bring pure water into the 
town. He had noticed how, for many 
years, the poor people had suffered for 
want of it, and that was the reason why 
he had hoarded his money and lived like 
a miserable old miser, so that he might 
have the more to leave to do the people 
that great good. 

How much better it would have been 
if, instead of sneering at the old man and 
throwing stones at him, his neighbours 
had tried to find some good in him, and 
had asked why it was he saved all his 
money ! 

We have not only to think well of others, 
but to do things to help them as well; 
and every one of you can do that. There 
was a man once who tried every day to do 
at least one thing to help some one; and 
he liked to think that when he did that, 
it meant helping 365 people every year. 
Suppose you try to do as he did, even if it is 
only some very little thing you do each 
day. When you try, it is wonderful how 
much you find you can do; and in that 
way you will learn more and more to see 
the good there is in other people, for 
doing good helps you to see good. In that 
way also you learn to love more, and so 
you will come to understand better and 
better what it is to be merciful, as your 
Father in heaven is merciful. 


A. H. after W. H. C. 
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DOES IT MATTER? 

THERE are undoubtedly, as Mr. Har- 
GROVE indicated in his address at 
Scarborough last week, many people 
who are in general sympathy with 
Unitarian views, but who. hold aloof 
from Unitarians in worship and 
missionary work. .Does it matter ? 
The answer depends partly on one’s 
estimate of the forces wielded by men 
in carrying out divine purposes, and 
partly on one’s judgment as to the 
necessity of being frank and sincere 
in matters pertaining to religion. A 
man may say to himself that “ the drift 
of things” is with liberal religious 
thought. He may compare the ardent 
propagandist to a man who with a tiny 
jet of warm water should try to melt 
an iceberg. Let but the current below 
and the atmosphere above do their 
slow but irresistible work, and the ice- 
berg will dissolve not here and there 
alone, but altogether. It is certain 
that the currents of modern life will by 
and by bring all the ancient ecclesi- 
astical and doctrinal systems to a 
stage where they must either undergo 
vast transformations or be relegated to 
the museum of curious but obsolete 
things. Itis certain that the breath 
of the Spirit of Truth is blowing upon 
the quaint old traditions and the grim 
old fears, and that what was held 
credible by the fathers can be believed 
by their intelligent sons no more. 
Science, criticism, and affection freed 
from dogma, are making the old creeds 
impossible for multitudes, especially of 
the young, every year. 

“* Well then,’’ aman may say, “‘ why 
should I trouble myself? How can it 
make any difference one way or the other, 
whether I—one solitary person—say 
this or that? The world will go on; 
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and if its ‘going on’ is really pro- 
gress, I may thankfully sit still and 
watch the great development.” Yes; a 
man may say that—many do say it—in 
connection with religious progress ; and 
some say it in connection with political 
progress. But if it comes to practical 
matters, the fallacy is too glaring to 
deceive. The summer sunshine and 
fruitful rains make for harvest, indis- 
pensably. But inevitably ? Rather 
not, if the farmers and their labourers 
fold their arms and wait on Providence! 

Of course the man who reads these 
lines is but one, and may be a very 
obscure one; but the nation is made of 
ones, mostly obscure. The harvest of 
orderly, beautiful, fruitful human life— 
and it is this alone that accredits any 
form of religious culture—is attainable 
only by the influence of ones on ones. 
There is simply no such thing as 
‘‘ religious progress’’ in the abstract. 
The real thing is the religious progress 
of this man and that throughout the 
community. <A little quiet reflection 
will relieve any man of the power of 
the subtle spell that makes for idleness 
in isolation. If the world’s work is to 
be done, if the truth is to be spoken, 
if the tyranny of false ideals and 
foolish fears is to be shattered and men 
are to be set free to live manly lives, it 
must be by the action of individuals. 

He who is convinced of this needs 
not to be warned against the dangers 
of insincerity in matters pertaining to 
religion. It must be because men 
think they are too insignificant’ to 
count, that they go on saying one thing 
with the lip and believing another in 
the heart. Or, apparently, they con- 
sider a little equivocation does not 
matter to their own souls—if, indeed, 
they dare cease a moment from what 
they call ‘‘ practical Christianity ’’ to 
consider what they do really think. 
Does it matter whether the rector really 
does believe or not that the baby isa 
child of wrath till it is sprinkled, and 
afterwards achildof grace? Heisagood 
man, kindly, intelligent, busied in a 
hundred useful ways for the parish. 
Ought he to tell the fathers and 
mothers that he has not the slightest 
trust in the story of Apam and Eves, 
and that the reference to Noan’s Ark 
in the Baptismal Service is to him only 
a little bit of quaint mythology? May 
he go on talking as if he believed the 
devil to be a personality, and bodily 
resurrection a certainty—and be held 
blameless while the sharp lads and girls 
grow up to be shocked from trust in all 
religious teaching when they find out 
how little validity his exoteric doctrines 
really possess—still more when they 
learn that he is one of scores or hun- 
dreds who hold an esoteric view of 
things which is quite different ? 

Does it matter when people, who are 
assured in their mind that the priestly 
claim to authority in the church is all 
moonshine, go to church and behave as 
if they accepted it all, and make bigger 
the crowd that thinks it must be right 
if it is only big enough? Does it 


‘Tuesday morning next. 
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matter when people, who have inwardly 
revolted against the appalling notion of 
an everlasting hell-fire, keep silence 
while others, who would fain revolt but 
dare not, are being crushed for want of 
a word of liberating encouragement ? 
It ought to matter ; and it does, both 
to the world and to the individual. 
And it matters when men who see 
the evil of narrow views and unintelli- 
gent teaching in religion, and who 
know that the number of those who 
dare to stand out against conyen- 
tionalism and fashion is small, 
nevertheless do little or nothing to 
substitute a better way for the old 
unsatisfactory ways that provoke their 
regrets, and sometimes their contempt. 
The thing at issue is, not the fate of 
churches and sects, but truth, and the 
life that dwindles and, perishes if it is 
fed upon a lie. In this matter the 
stronger and more enlightened is as 
much “his brother’s keeper ” as in any 
other ; if he is faithless to his trust in 
this respect he cannot escape the con- 
demnation of an outraged conscience. 


TrestimonraL To Mr..Davip Mar- 
TINEAU.—It will be remembered by 
members and friends of the London 
District Unitarian Society that at the 
Society’s annual meeting last month it 
was resolved that Mr. David Martineau 
should be presented with his portrait in 
oils, as a mark of esteem and regard, on 
his having retired from the office of 
treasurer after thirty years’ service. 
Arrangements have now been completed 
for the portrait to be painted by Mr. 
Arthur Hacker, A.R.A., whose work is 
well represented this year in the exhibi- 
tion of the Royal Academy, and in the 
New Gallery. Mr. Hacker has a good 
reputation as a portrait-painter, and 
among examples of his successful treat- 
ment attention may be drawn to “ Alder- 
man and Sheriff Vaughan, Treasurer, 
Christ’s Hospital,” to “J. F. L. Brunner, 
Esq.,” and to “Thomas C. Dewey, Esq.,” 
which pictures are all now on view in 
the Royal Academy. We understand that 
the hon. treasurer of the portrait fund 
(Mr. H. Epps, 95, Upper Tulse Hill, S.W.), 
has not yet closed his list of contributors, 
and would be glad to receive additions 
to it. 


Poeun Seen were erie 

Tue Rev. R. A. Armstrong, writing 
from 5, Marmion-road, Liverpool, S., 
says:—Allow me to say that I can re- 
ceive donations for “Our Youngest 
Brother,” the litt!e congregation at Copen- 
hagen, up to the first postal delivery on 
I have privately 
acknowledged all hitherto received except 
that of ‘“W. W.,” Clifton, who gives no | 
further address. The contributions, 
though hardly so numerous as I antici- 
pated, have all been accompanied with 
very cordial expressions of interest and 
goodwill. 


Country Hourpay Movement.—Miss 
A. -Lawrence, 23, Campden House- 
chambers, Campden-hill, London, W., 
begs to acknowledge, with many thanks, 
receipt for this fund of the following 
sums :—Miss Howse, £1; A. K., £1 10s.;_ 
Miss G. Taylor, £1; Mr. Oswald Nettle- 
fold, £1 1s.; Mrs. Frank Jolly, 10s.; algo 
a parcel of clothing from Miss Trower, 
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RELIGIOUS THOUGHT IN ENG- 
LAND AT THE CLOSE OF THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


BY THE REV. RB. A. ARMSTRONG, B.A.* 


Oxsviousty in the time allotted I can 
deal with but a few selected aspects of 


Religious Thought in England at the close 


of the Nineteenth Century, and with those 
in but the broadest way. Serious think- 
ing on religion in this country, among 
those who still believe in a theology, seems 
more and more to concentrate itself about 
the doctrine of the Incarnation. It is 
mainly on recently current thinking on 
this theme that I shall speak to-day. 

The first thing that strikes me, however, 


in English Religious Thinking as the cen- 


tury drew to its close is the breadth of 
its scepticism, the profundity of its agnos- 
ticism. To this I shall have to return more 
than once. But Task you now to realise 
that much that passes for most orthodox 
is in reality saturated with agnosticism. 
Martineau showed long ago how one in so 
good savour of orthodoxy as Bishop 
Butler in reality, walked on the edge of 
the precipice of ari absolute scepticism. 
Inthe time of our own fathers Dean Mansel 
played the like game. But the closing 
decade of the century saw a similar posi- 
tion more unblushingly assumed in the 
famous treatise of Mr. Balfour,. whose 
final argument for the acceptance of cur- 
rent creeds is at bottom a confession that 
neither the men of religion nor the men of 
science really know anything about any- 
thing at all. x 

But no recent writer has set the essen- 
of cultivated 
modern orthodoxy ina clearerlight than Dr. 
Percy Gardner in his“ Exploratio Evange- 
lea.” -“ A great part,” says he, “of the 
historical substratum which 1s supposed to 
support many of the doctrines and beliefs 
of Christianity 1s in a ruinous condition.” 


- And he sets to work ‘to seek elsewhere ” 
“a sufficient foundation for Christian | 


faith.’ The doctrine accepted at any 
period, according to him, is simply the 
Thus as 
life, conduct, and sentiment shift, doctrine 
necessarily shifts no less. The ideas and 
principles which form life at any time the 
men of that time strive to justify to the 
intellect. And as the original feeling 
which gave life to those principles cools, 
“« doctrine is deposited like crystals.” Thus 


the historical method is brought to bear 


a 


on doctrine as well as on all else; and the 
most sacred creeds concerning God,’ Man, 


and Hternal Life, like everything else in 


the universe, fall into the melting-pot of 
evolution. The men of yesterday, of to- 
day, of to-morrow can think and believe 


‘no other than that which corresponds to 
the stage of their culture attained yester- 


day, to-day, or to-morrow. They may 
flatter themselves that they are construct- 
ing their doctrinal system by process of 
abstract reason dealing with eternal fact. 
But they are for ever deceived. What 
seems the most rigid demonstration is in 
fact but the proceed of a particular level 
of life and feeling. 

Now in all this there 1s doubtless a con- 
siderable modicum of truth. It is at 
any rate the direct inference from Dr. 
Gardner’s initial position, though not 
presented by him in so naked a form. 


* A paper read to the International Council of 


‘Unitarian and other Liberal Religious Thinkers 


and Workers, at Hssex Hall, on Friday morning, 
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But the true religious thinker cannot rest 
in such a position unqualified. To believe 
that all you believe to-day will be neces- 
sarily disbelieved by the best men 
to-morrow, is not to believe at all, but to 
reduce all doctrine to the rank of a mere 
momentary working hypothesis. It is 
blank scepticism, sheer agnosticism. In 
all genuine theological thinking, the 
thinker, though he recognise his sub- 
jectivity to evolution, must think the 
doctrine in which he finds intellectual 
satisfaction true, not a mere temporary 
formula. He may recognise that’ it is 
partial truth only, relative truth only, but 
as far as it, goes he must believe it true. 
TI cannot, for instance, at the same time 
believe in a Personal God and believe that 
in the course of evolution the attribute 
personality will be seen to be inapplicable 
to God. I cannot to-day believe that God 
was incarnate in Jesus Christ, yet hold 
that to-morrow such a belief is likely to 
be dissolved in a higher truth. We must 
either be frankly sceptical, or else believe 
that in a certain sense we can attain 
finality. 

And so we are compelled, in spite of the 
claims of the historic method and the 
recognition of evolution, the great achieve- 
ments of the nineteenth century, to discuss 
such doctrines as the Incarnation or the 


Trinity on their merits, or what we sup-' 


pose to be their merits, no less peremptorily 
now in 1901 than did our grandfathers in 
1801. We adduce probably very different 
arguments for or against, but if we claim 
a legitimate place for theology in human 
thinking at all, we have to discuss these 
doctrines pro or contra with straight 
arguments directed rigidly upon them. 
Our question will not be, ‘“ Does 
this doctrine make for clearer faith or for 
purer conduct?” Our question will be, 
“Ts this doctrine true?” And wherever 
there is fundamental faith in the harmony 
of the spiritual universe, we shall be sup- 
ported by the underlying conviction, that 
in the end what is most true will most 
make for religion and for righteousness. 
He who shapes doctrine for ethical pur- 
poses is guilty of a profound immorality 
and a profound, infidelity... 

It is a curious and interesting phenome- 
nonthat while the champions of Trinitarian 
doctrine at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century championed it as a demand on 
faith made by authority, a thing difficult 
to believe, seemingly contrary to reason, 
but revealed from on high, the champions 
of Trinitarian doctrine at the close of the 
nineteenth century championed it as the 
only doctrine yielding philosophical satis- 
faction, and as required to remove the 
intellectual difficulties inherent in Uni- 
tarian heresy. The popular writers of the 
day make it a commonplace that to teach 
the unqualified unity of God is to be 
guilty of the grossest lack of philosophy. 
Such is the tone of such eminent preachers 
as Dr. Watson, of Liverpool, and Mr. 
Campbell, of Brighton ; and they have, ot 
course, the support of names of much 
higher renown. The evangelical church- 
goer of a century since was taught that 
the Unitarian was a very bad man, how- 
ever tempting his doctrine to mere carnal 
reason. The evangelical church-goer of 
to-day is often taught that the Unitarian 
is a remarkably good man, but that his 
doctrine is wholly unreasonable. We are 
reproached to-day by the characteristic 
thinkers, not for infidelity, but for sore 
lack of philosophy, It is probably just 


ri 


about a hundred years since William 
Cobbett in one of his genial moods as 
quoted in “The Etchingham Letters,’ 
wrote: “The Unitarians will not believe 
in the Trinity because they cannot account 
forit.... I do most heartily despise 
this priggish set for their conceit and 
impudence,” 

The main philosophical difficulties which 
the orthodox apologist of to-day sees in 
the Unitarian doctrine are two: first, that 
it ascribes an unrelieved loneliness to God ; 
secondly, that it fails to explain com- 
munion between God and man. 

Let us glance at these two difficulties as 
articulated in England at the close of the 
nineteenth century. It is said that, if the 
nature of God be Love, there must have 
existed eternally an object on which that 
love could be expended. But if man and 
kindred children of God be creatures of 
time, if the universe itself be a birth of 
time, prior to the appearance of the 
universe God must have been without such 
object for his love unless he could find it 
within his own being. But he could not 
so find it unless his own being comprised 
a personal plurality. Aud the Trinity 
provides sucha plurality. God, says Mr. 
Campbell, “goes forth from Himself in 
the Eternal Son, to return to Himself in 
the Hternal Spirit.” The Father, the Son, 
and the Spirit ‘‘are a society in unity.” 
“God, who objectifies Himself in the 
Eternal Son, returns to Himself in the 
Eternal Spirit.” The Spirit “completes 
the cycle of the Divine society.” Christian 
theology has maintained the like theses 
before; but it would be hard to find a 
Father or a Schoolman who has put it 
more baldly than it is put in these phrases 
of Mr. Campbell; and this is the charac- 
teristic and popular English preaching with 
which the century closed. 

When such a preacher becomes con- 
scious that he runs the danger of incul- 
cating tritheism, he at once empties the 
term persona or person of all that makes 
it adequate to sustain the part here as- 
eribed to it. Persona, it 1s explained, is, 
after all, merely a self-manifestation, a 
function, an aspect; and we are presented 
with the idea of one self-manifestation 
loving another, the second function of the 
one personality supplying an object of love 
to the first function. 

Professor Knight, in the interesting 
correspondence with Dr. Martiueau which 
he has just given to the world, had 
recourse to the same expedient to provide 
an eternal sphere for the divine love. He 
says that he does not see ‘how the 
Divine love could have been an everlasting 
reality, outflowing from a Divine centre, 
except on the theory of an eternal Duality 
within the Divine Nature itself.” Professor 
Knight, while formally admitting the 
Trinitarian doctrine, does not cnmber him- 
self with any contention beyond the dual- 
ity of God. He is content with the society 
ot two, and so escapes the straits so many 
theologians are put to to discover some 
distinct and adequate function for the 
third member of the divine company. 
Dr. Martineau, however, is no more pre- 
pared to admit the duality than the trinity 
of the Godhead. ‘“ An object loved,” says 
he, “cannot be within the loving nature, 
without reducing the love to a form of 
self-love.” His correspondent speaks of 
a “duality within the divine Personality.” 
But such a conception does not relieve 
God of the “solitude” and “ selfishness ” 
which it is sought to escape. It will not 
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do, thinks Martineau, for his friend to rest 
his case on “two somewhats in one Per- 
son ; it requires two Persons in one God,” 
and “the conditions of Ditheism are 
surely complete.” The demands of God’s 
eternal love are met by Dr. Martineau 
with “a perpetual Cosmos.” 

But the modern theologian further 
charges it against Unitarianism that it 
fails to explain the communion between 
Godand Man. 

It is impossible, itis said, to conceive of 
such communion apart from the orthodox 
doctrine. The finite, Man, cannot appre- 
hend the infinite, God. Accordingly a 
God-Man is conceived in whom the finite 
and the infinite commingle, and the gulf 
is thus represented to be bridged. It is 
characteristic of the English religious 
thinking at the close of the nineteenth 
century that this incarnation of God in 
Man is extended from the typical instance 
of Jesus Christ to mankind at large. The 
doctrine of the Incarnation is made to in- 
clude the Incarnation of God in ordinary 
men. And here the left wing of the evan- 


gelical trinitarians—men like Dr. Clifford | 


—appear to meet the right wing of those 
who still, I believe, consider themselves 
as Unitarians, and whom we are all glad 
to consider so. 

One has to remark on this phase of 
religious thinking that it is difficult to 
understand exactly what is meant by 
“incarnation” onthe lips of those who 
enunciate it. ‘“Enfleshing” is not a 
spiritual idea ; and though the theologians 
use the language of the flesh, they un- 
doubtedly wish to describe a phenomenon 
of the spirit. In the incarnation, then, 
whether in Jesus Christ or in all Chris- 
tian men, we must ask them explicitly to 
inform us whether they imply a fusion of 
the persons of God. and man into one 

erson, or merely so close a coalescence 
between God and man as to render the 
passage of communion from one to the 
other easy. If they mean an actual uni- 
fication of person—that God is Christ and 
Christ is God, that God is the good man and 
that the good man is God—then they land 
us either in pantheism or in inextricable 
confusions of thought. If on the other 
hand they mean only a very close approxi- 
mation of the divine and the human | 
persons, without interfusion, they in no 
way relieve the original difficulty. 

Whatever philosophical difficulty there 
may be in conceiving of communion 
between God in his heaven and man in 
his closet, there is exactly the same diffi- 
culty in conceiving of communion between 
God and man though enshrined in one 
temple of flesh. 

There is, however, another lebunasts of 
terminology against which all must be 
warned who desire to estimate theo- 
logical thought in England at the turn 
of the century. The name Christ is used 
for at least three several concepts. It is 
used as a name or title denoting the 
historical personage Jesus of Nazareth as 
known to us through the gospel records. 
It is used for the Christ now conceived to 
be exercising a certain spiritual dominion 
independently of his recorded deeds or 
words. Itisused of an ideal humanity un- 
confined to any one individual soul. Theo- 
logians shift from one to the other without 
warning and apparently without conscious 
deviation. But such loose handling of 
terms is fatal to all true. and worthy 
thinking. 

Fix the term Christ to any one of these! 


human consciousness. 


‘indestructible; it is secure. 
‘be “No,” then theology after theology | 
may be put forward to save religion, but | 
religion is doomed. It is a vast delusion. | 
It cannot be rescued. You may call in| 


bottom fact of religion. 
believe that the child of God can directly 


| matter, 
fsacraments only the shadowy and unsub- 
stantial symbols of spiritual action. 


three concepts rigidly, and two-thirds of 
the current orthodox apologetics fall 
away. 

Now the Unitarian form of thought, or 
what may described as Christian Theism, 
does not profess to explain the communion 
of God and man or to tell us by what 
means God impresses his presence on the 
It knows that it 
can explain neither the divine action nor 
the human apprehension, any more than 
we can explain the action of brain on 
thought or of will on muscle. It re- 
cognises in either case that there is a 
chasm to. be passed, and it can fling no 
logical bridge across that chasm. But it 
accepts the fact of experience, an ex- 
perience attested with overwhelming 


fulness, as it accepts those other ex- 


periences, the fact of a bridge between 
brain and thought, between will and 
muscle, between forceand matter. It not 
only accepts the fact. of experience, but it 


accepts it as primary, as fundamental, as 


the necessary datum of all spiritual re- 
ligion. 

We have got to-day to the bottom con- 
flict. Can man become directly conscious 
of God? Can God impress himself on 
the consciousness of man? If the answer 
be “Yes,” then religion is wrought into 
the structure of the spiritual universe. 
‘It may be eclipsed, overshadowed, sub- 
‘merged. But it exists for ever. It is 
If the answer 


‘Church or Bible as authority. You may 


call in Christ as Mediator or Revealer. | 
| Postal Mission and Unitarian Workers’ 


But these are all vain expedients. The 


facts of human nature do not support you. 


If there be no religion at first hand for 
us, religion at second hand is all in the 


‘air; it is a makeshift and a delusion. 


That is whatI mean by saying that the 
current orthodoxies all rest in a quagmire 
of scepticism, have their roots in the dry 


sands of agnosticism. They are all con- 


trivances for bolstering up religious belief 
in minds which reject the essential and 
Men do not 


know his Father ; they do not believe that 


‘the soul can be filled with the conscious- 
jness of God besetting. 


The evangelical 


accordingly presents us with a Christ 


}assumed to possess a spiritual faculty 
| denied to us, and bids us accept from him 


that which we cannot without him ex- 
perience ourselves. And we may note in 
passing that the sacramentalist—no less 


| agnostic—disbelieves in the direct touch 


of spirit with spirit, and so entrusts the 
spiritual life to material vessels, in which 
he does believe; the sacramentalist of 
to-day, in his scepticism, exactly reversing 
the nobler sacramentalism of Newman, 


|who did believe in the life of the spirit, 


but was very doubtful of the reality of 
and so saw even in material 


Finally, if we are to preserve a theology 


—a philosophy of God and religion—at 
tall, 
warning Dr. Gardner gives us. 


we must take to heart the grave 
He shows 
how Jewish Christianity meeting the broad 


and mighty stream'of Hellenic thought 
was forced, if it was to live, to adjust 


itself to that new and vast environ- 


‘ment, and so had to modify every fibre of 


its intellectual structure; and he points 


-and searching. “The same kin 


Greek culture.” 
twentieth century, patching and peddling 


out that Christianity to-day is called to an 
encounter still more tremendous, and there- 
fore to an adjustment still more penetrating 

a of change 


must come over” modern Christianity, 


-he says, “which came over the religion of 


the first Christian thinkers, when they 


came forth into the intellectual world of 


the time, and had to make terms with 
At this dawn of the 


will be of no avail. It is not a matter of 
repairing a column here and opening a 


doorway there in the temple of theologic 
thought. 


The common apologetics are 
vain as fitting a steam-engine with wings. 
Christian thought encounters the vast and _ 
majestic idea, the mighty, solvent organon 
named “Evolution.” -It must take up 


into itself that supreme idea, it must 
fashion itself by that potent instrument ; or 
itmust be shattered to a thousand fragments, 
destroyed from off the face of the earth. 


A theology which can pass that test 


will feed a broad and generous ethics. 
‘Religion will once more be the recognised 
ally of all that is noblest in human 
‘struggle and aspiration. 


It will put away 
from it for ever ecclesiastical alliances which 
enchain the intellect, ultimately degrade 


‘the character and give the rule over im- 
‘mortal souls to the secular tyrant and the 


priest. It will stand for the freedom of 


‘nations, for the peace of the world, for the 
enduring brotherhood of man. 


CENTRAL POSTAL MISSION. 
ANNUAL MEETING. 
Tue annual meeting of the Central 


Union was held at Essex Hall, on 


|Tuesday afternoon in Whit-week, and 


there was a very large attendance of 
members and friends. 

The chair was taken by Miss Tacarr, 
the President, and the following repre- 
sentatives and delegates were present :— 
Miss Dowsing, Birmingham; Miss Dow- 
son, Eastern Union; Miss BE. Cooke and 
Miss Maughan, Liverpool; Miss Evans 
and Mrs. Noel Johnson, Manchester; Mrs. 
Crompton, N. and E. Lancashire; Miss 
Else, N. Midland; Mrs. Lewis, 8. Wales ; 
Mrs. Rogers, Miss Mathews, and Miss 
Dressler, Portsmouth; Miss Spencer, 
Southern Association; Rey. and Mrs. 
Tudor Jones, Swansea; Mr. Cock, Three 
Towns; Miss Barmby, Western Union; 
Miss Lucas, Yorkshire Union; also the 
following vice-presidents and members of 
the Central Committee :—Miss Clephan, | 
Miss F’. Cooke, Miss Gittins, Miss Burkitt, 
‘Miss Lister, Mrs. Herbert Smith, Mrs. 
E. H. Morton, Mrs. Stronge, | Mrs. 
Summers, Miss Teschemacher, Miss 
Preston, Miss Herford, Miss Hind, Mrs. 
Pearsall, Mrs. Winser, and Lady Wilson. 
Miss Van Kck represented the Dutch 


| Postal Mission. 


On the motion of the PRESIDENT, 
seconded by Lady Wiuson, the following 
resolution was passed in reverent silence: — 


We desire to express our deep sorrow 
at the death of two friends and vice- 
presidents of this Society—Mrs. Brooke 
Herford and Miss Durning Smith. In Mrs. 
Brooke Herford we have lost, not only an 
enthusiastic supporter of the Postal Mission, 
but of every cause which aims at the as 
lifting of women. Miss Durning § 

Sc 


staunch adherence to the Unitarian 
and munificent support will 
missed throughout the whole d 
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May our sorrow be tempered by the thought 
that these two venerated leaders have 
entered into their blessed rest, and that 
their works of love and piety may help their 
successors to bring forth like rich fruits of 
religion and righteousness. 

The PresipEnt, in her opening address, 
dwelt on the value of women’s work in 
connection with our churches, and in- 
stanced the result of last year’s London 
Bazaar, in the establishment of a. Per- 
manent Building Fund. In many con- 
gregations throughout the country little 
circles of workers had been able to render 
invaluable services. The Women’s Con- 
gregational Union, in connection with 

- Hope-street Church, Liverpool, had shown 
what. could be done by a strong committee 
of women, who kept in touch with the 
philanthropic work of the city. 

Miss Fnorence Hitt presented the 
report of the Committee, and Miss Law- 
RENCE the Treasurer’s accounts. 


-The Report opened with a reference to 
the growth of the work, which showed that 
of the four ladies who started the first 
Postal Mission in England three were still 
actively engaged in the work, while mis- 
sions were springing: up in all directions, 
and there were now nineteen secretaries 
with groups of workers round them, and 
since the beginning of the movement in 
1886 no less than 21,242 people had applied 
for literature. Asummary of the collective 
work of the Missions in 1900 showed that 
there had been 1,967 new applicants for 
literature and 1,302 old _ correspondents 
still on the books, and that 1,595 works on 
theology had been borrowed. The Central 
Committee had heard of thirty-one people 
who had joined Unitarian congregations 
through the agency of Postal Missions. 

A strong plea was made for further 
development of the Unitarian Workers’ 
Union, so that religious conviction might be 
more fully translated into deeds, concerned 
with every aspect of daily life. Special 
interest was expressed in the development 
of the ‘*‘ Young People’s Religious Union.’’ 

The Report included most interesting 
references to the Dutch Postal Mission in 
connection with the Protestantenbond and 
the Melbourne: Postal Mission, also to the 
work of the village congregation at Bed- 
field, in Suffolk, under the care of the Rev. 
A. Amey, and to the re-opening of Spain- 
lane Chapel, Boston. The books of the 
Travelling Library had been much in 
demand, and this branch of the work could 
be greatly extended if more funds were 
available. 

_ The Treasurer’s statement showed that 
‘receipts for the general fund and the Suffolk 
‘Village mission amounted together to 

£314 1s. 10d., including a grant of £50 
from the B. and F.U.A. for Bedfield and 
Framlingham. Subscriptions to the general 
fund showed an increase of £11 1s., being 
£84 2s. 6d. Special donations had been 
raised for the Boston services, and some 
further donations had balanced the 
accounts, but left nothing in hand. The 
Committee, strongly impressed by the value 
of the Suffolk Village mission work, appeal 
for ‘a continuance of the support given for 


the past three years, and ask for additional 


subscriptions of some £20. 


- The Rev. R. A. Anmsrrone, in moving 
the adoption of the report, said that the 
- Postal Mission was essentially women’s 
work; and while the ultimate ideal was 
as much co-operation between men and 
women as possible, there was clearly a 
sphere for such work carried on by women 
alone, who were qualified for it in many 
ways, in which the average man was not. 


The great helpfulness of Postal Mission: 


work depended almost wholly on the touch 
of personal sympathy, which the ladies 
no undertook the correspondence were 
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so well able to give, showing how Unit- 
arian Christianity touched life at every 
point. Since first he heard of the Postal 
Mission from the Brooke Herfords, it had 
attracted him as a specially beautiful and 
wise kind of work, having one great ad- 
vantage over other kinds of religious work 
—that it acted by an absolute system of 
natural selection. They were brought 
into. connection only with those who 
desired help and counsel, having the 


guarantee of a certain amount of respon-: 


siveness in the first reply of correspon- 
dents. The work had now been going on 
long enough to show tangible results, 
among which they could reckon more 
than one young minister, drawn to them 
in the first instance through the Postal 
Mission. 

With all his heart and soul he believed 
in the Gospel which for good or ill 
bore the name of Unitarian. They 
were sometimes told that the old con- 
troversies were over; but he did not 
find it so. They were troubling the heart 
and soul of multitudes of their brethren 
at the present time. Very many were 
feeling about for an interpretation of 
religion which they could honestly accept 
with their understanding. Many minds 
were so constituted that the sweeping 
away of the whole of that scholastic 
theology which gathered about the history 
of the doctrine of the Trinity was neces- 
sary before they could get the clear light 
of religion, undisturbed and unbroken in 
their hearts. They wanted to be able to 
pray to God simply and straightforwardly, 
without any theological conditions to 
fulfil. They desired to believe heart and 
soul in the thing Jesus taught, that God 
is Hather and that we may approach Him 
as children approach their father, without 
any of those subtleties of which even the 
most liberal orthodoxy was full. They 
were told that their theology was very 
bare and naked and vague; but to many 
minds it was very simple, something that 
could beapprehended. He wasamazed when 
he read many of the books of orthodox or 
semi-orthodox apologists, to find into what 
fine-spun theories the readers were 
invited, and how preachers of great 
repute and of real power over a large class 
of minds still lived in what seemed to him 
the haze and maze of that theology. 
There was a large and rapidly-growing 
class of men who wanted not those fine- 
spun theories, but a simple religion which 
could be summed up in the words of Jesus 
respecting the love of God and the love of 
man, undisturbed by the philosophical 
difficulties some found in that religion, 
able to accept it, to feed on it, and live in 
it, when it was fairly and clearly presented 
to them. And they of the Postal Mission 
were doing an immeasurable good to 
these brethren and sisters of theirs in 
putting them in the way to become 
acquainted with that simple Unitarian 
gospel which, he believed, summed up the 
teaching of Jesus Christ. He was more 
and more impressed by the value of that 
gospel as encouraging absolute honesty of 
mind. The intellectual habit of con- 
tinually trying to fit their religion into 
old formularies, to make them hold 
present-day religion, however well meant, 
tended to lead men into sophistications 
all round the sphere of the ethical life, 
and their commercial and political morality 
suffered in consequence. When men’s 
religion was simpler, their lives would be 
simpler too, and they would be clear of 


Se) Vo 


those great evils which so much darkened 
and oppressed the moral life of their 
country. 

Miss Lucas seconded. the resolution, 
and dwelt upon the wide extent of the 
work and the great good accomplished at 
very small expense. She emphasised the 
need of practical fidelity, since “ one truth 
lived was better than a thousand uttered.” 
Their work might be greatly extended, 
for there were many large towns in which 
nothing was done. Whoever would try 
would find the work most fascinating and 
rich in interest. 

The Rev. W. C. Hatu spoke of the 
revival of the congregation at Boston, 
which had been greatly stimulated by the 
help of the Union of Women Workers. 

The Rev. E. Daryn dwelt on the value 
of reading-circles, and in encouraging a 
knowledge of vital religious literature. 

Mr. Marxuam and Mr. Junxins, two 
Postal Mission correspondents, also spoke, 
bearing testimony to the value of the 
work, and the resolution was unanimously 
adopted. 

In response to a cordial welcome to 
foreign visitors, Miss Van ~ Hek, of 
Oegstgeest, near Leiden, gave a most ine 
teresting address on Postal Mission work 
in Holland. 


THE DUTCH POSTAL MISSION. 


Miss Van Ecx first tendered to the 
meeting the greetings of the Dutch Postal 
Mission Committee of the Protestanten- 
bond, of which she was the representative, 
and of which she spoke as the child of 
the English Postal Mission. In 1894 
Miss Knappert had stayed with friends in 
Liverpool and was present at a meeting of 
the Postal Mission at the Iustitute. That 
meeting and conference with Miss John- 
son, one of the Liverpool workers, had 
given her a strong impression of the value 
and soundness of the work, and she 
returned home determined, if possible, to 
introduce the Postal Mission into her own 
country. In face of many doubts, a 
meeting was held at Leiden in October, 
1895, called by the Special Committee of 
the Protestantenbond, and the Dutch Postal 
Mission was established. Three ladies, of 
whom Miss Van Hek was one, first under- 
took the work. Advertisements were pub- 
lished in different papers, usually headed, 
“What Free Christians believe,’ and 
offering to lend books to anyone interested 
in the subject, the names and addresses 
being added of those to whom application 
sbould be made. The books were 
sent by parcels’ post and might be 
kept a month. The response was im- 
mediate and beyond all expectation of 
the workers, so that they look back 
upon these first months with delight. 
Indeed, the demand for books “ was almost 
too much for the inexperienced foster- 
mothers, and, however great their joy, they 
could not help complaining of the prosper 
ous growth of their daughter, as in August 
one complains of the warmth of the sun, 
however dearly beloved.” ‘She outgrew 
all her clothes,” Miss Van Hck added, for 
there were not books enough to meet all 
the demands; but the Protestantenbond 
loyally supplied the need, and two years 
later the number of workers was doubled 
by the addition of another lady and two 
gentlemen. ‘The library of the Mission is 
now well furnished, and the catalogue, 
which is regularly revised at the half- 
yearly meetings of the Mission, includes 
over 600 volumes. Asiin this country, 
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correspondence is a chief part of the work, 
and Miss Van Eck gave a number of deeply 
interesting instances of the help which the 
Mission had brought to people of the most 
various conditions, troubled with religious 
difficulties and hungering for sympathy. 
To show that scepticism is not the neces- 
sary result of a revolt from orthodoxy, that 
the religion of Jesus can grapple with all 
the social questions of the day, that free- 
dom of thought is consistent with venera- 
tion for the Bible and a life of true devo- 
tion, to liberate from the dread of perverted 
doctrine into the joy of trust in the 
Divine Love, and the simplicity of prayer 
—these are instances of the helpful 
ministry granted to the Postal Mission 
workers. 

In six years the Mission sent out 5,000 
parcels, containing as many as 17,000 
books, which are often read not by one 
person only but by whole families and 
their friends. Applications come from all 
parts of Holland, and from Belgium and 
even America. - 

The Address concluded as follows :—‘“ I 
have asked myself in great earnest : What 
is wanted to keep our work on the high 
level in which it stands? Iam convinced 
it must be that we correspondents stand in 
life, that we have a true, full, deep life, are 
concerued in all the religious and ethical 
and social questions that move our society 
nowadays. I know by experience how 
much your readers appreciate that your 
own strong conviction does not prevent 
you from understanding their views and 
ideas. What we wish is to be a help for 
forming character. This means at the 
same time that our aim is not, and never 
may be, to make Unitarians, but to inspire 
those who appeal to us with a living faith 
and sound conviction. ‘That is our “Tdeal ! 
We feel bow responsible our work is and 
how little we are up to our task. But we 
cannot help doing what we feel as our 
high calling to do. . So we work in 
simplicity, feeling that we know little, 
but that it is a blessing to strive with 
others after the things eternal. Being 
conscious of the greatness and the holi- 
ness of our task, we put off our shoes from 
off our feet, knowing the place whereon 
we stand is holy ground. We are dealing 
with the inner life of man, which means 
the holy of holies. And because we know 
this, we never will submit to sectarianism, 
but will stand in the service of free 
religion.” 


At the conclusion of Miss Van Eck’s 
address the Rev. N. Jozan, of Budapest, 
tendered the greetings of his people, and 
spoke of the coming celebrations at 
Kolozsvar, in connection with the opening 
of the new College buildings, when he 
hoped that a party of English visitors 
would be present, whom they would be 
delighted to welcome. 

On the motion of the Rev. W. Tupor 
Jonzs, seconded by Miss Mauauan, the 
officers and committee for the ensuing year 
were appoiuted, and the meeting was 
brought to a close. 


“Tne daily round, the common task,”’ 
are enough field for our littleness ; and 
therein may we find hourly opportunity 
of imitating Christ, and asking what God's 
will is, and doing and submitting to it, 
and believing it right and best.—Char les 
Hargrove. 


‘executors of Mrs. 


WINTFRED HOUSE. 


INVALID CHILDREN’S CONVALESCENT 
NURSING HOME. 


Turannual meeting of subscribers and 
friends of Winifred House was held on 
Monday last at Dr. Williams’s Library, the 


chair being taken by Lieut. - Colonel 


Monrertor#, R.A., Secretary of the Medi- 
cal and Convalescent Sub-Committee of 


the Charity Organisation Society. 


Mr. W. M. Buyru, hon. treas., read the 
financial report, which showed a slight 


increase in the subscriptions, and a large 
addition in the donation list, due to the 


gift of £500 from the executors of the 


late J. W. Bentley, Esq., out of an 


amount left by him for distribution among 


charitable institutions, and a further sum 
of £25 given in a similar manner by the 
Jane Turner. These 
donations have enabled the treasurer to 
invest £400. The remainder, together 
with subscriptions, donations, mainten- 
ance fees, &c., amounted to £875, while 
the expenditure was £750, so that there 
was a balance of £125 to commence the 
new year ; 
that this is partly made up of subscrip- 
tions paid in advance. 

Miss M. Pritcuarp, hon. sec., then 
read the annual report, which commenced 
by summarising what had been done in 
the'ten years’ work which was completed 
in April last. Four hundred and two 
children had been received in Winifred 
House during that period. The length of 
stay for “carrying” cases, i.e, hip and 
spinal diseases and rickets, has varied 
from six months to two, or even three, 
years, while in that of children suffering 
from debility after surgical operation, 
illness, &c., the usual time spent in the 
home was from one to three months. The 
results have been excellent in the vast, 
majority of cases, very few children 
having returned home without having 
derived distinct benefit. The financial 
condition during the ten years has been 
healthy, although at times there has been 
some little anxiety on account of expend:- 
ture with regard to the building itself, 
which constantly needs some repairs, and 
also it is earnestly desired that the sub- 
scription list should be increased, as it is 
to that upor which the Home depends 
for its steady support. Among the con- 
tributions of the past ten years it is 
pleasant to note that no less than £267 
has been contributed by the readers of 
Young Days, principally made up of collec- 
tions from among our Sunday-schools up 
and down the country for the Young 
Days’ cot, and to this must be added the 
further sum of £91 collected by the 
Effra-road School for a special Brixton 
ext. Such gifts are, indeed, ‘twice 
blessed,” for it is good to arouse in our 
children the desire to help those who are 
weak and ill. 

During the past year fifty-three children 
have been received, seventeen of whom 
wore instruments of some kind. The 
average number of beds in use has beev 
barely sixteen, fully half of which have 
been occupied by “carrying” cases. The 
work has gone on well, and no inroad of 
infectious disease has come to interfere 
with its steady progress. In conclusion, 
friends were reminded that May 1 this 
year was noteworthy as the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of the opening of “Mrs. 
Hampson’s Home,” in which for thirteen 
years she did such splendid work, and 


though it must be remembered 


the report closed with the words, “ We 
cannot help feeling that in Winifred 


House, as at present constituted, no more 


fitting memorial of a good woman’s life 
could be found; and we trust that the 
labours on behalf of poor little delicate 
children will continue to be earried on, 
both in her name and i in her loving spirit, 
for many years to come.’ 

The Cuarrman, in moving the adoption 
of the report, spoke of the pleasure it 
gave him to be present; first, because he 
had had the pleasure of knowing Mrs. 
Hampson in former years, when she was 
living in Bowdon; and to know, was to 
highly esteem her and to value her friend- 
ship ; and second, because he had watched 
with interest the work done at Winifred 
House for several years, and had noted 
the good management and loving care 
bestowed upon its inmates. Referring to 
a visit he had paid to the Home during 
the last week Colonel Montefiore said, 
“What I saw and heard strengthened my 
former opinion of the very excellent work 
which was being done there. Not only 
were the bodily illnesses of the children 
looked after, but all was done in a truly 
religious spirit to make them happier and 
better in mind.” Then after remarking 
on the economy with which the “ business ”’ 
of the Home was conducted, the Chairman 
concluded by emphasising the last para- 
graph of the report (given above) which 
he once more read to the audience. 

The Rev. Wu. Woovine seconded the 
adoption of the report with a few kindly 
remarks, and the resolution was then put 
and carried. 

Mr. T. Pauuister Youne moved a reso- 
lution thanking the officers and Committee, 
re-electing them, with the addoaa Miss 
Bertha Pritchard to the Committee: After 
speaking in very warm terms of the spirit 
in which the work was done, he said that 
he had seen a paper that had been drawn 
up for the guidance of the Lady Proba- 
tioners which showed clearly how they 
were trained to undertake their duties 
from a high standpoint, the rules finishing 
with the well-known lines of Coleridge :— 


O’er wayward Childhood would’st thou hold 
firm rule, 

And sun thee in the light of happy. 

faces ? 

Love, Hope and Patience, these must be 

thy graces, 
And in thy own heart let them first keep 
school. 

Miss Houizorn seconded the resolution, 
which was then put and carried unani- 
mously. 

Miss Marian Prirenarp proposed a 
vote of thanks to the Medical officers and 
to Miss Emma Hope, the lady super- 
intendent of Winifred House, whose 
devoted care so much of the well-being 
of the Home depended. Sh? also referred 
to the ill-health of Mr. Robert Hampson, 
who deeply regretted his inability to be 
present. 

Mrs. Bryra seconded this resolution, 
mentioning several instances of children 
she had sent to the Home, who had made 
such excellent progress while there that 
both she and their parents felt most 
grateful. This resolution having been 
put and carried, 

Dr. Urpan PritcHarp thanked Colonel 
Montefiore, in the name of the meeting, 
for presiding, for it was a special boon 
when an expert, as the Colonel was, 
seeing that for seventeen years he had 
taken up this subject in connection with 
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the Charity Organisation Society, came 
forward. and expressed so warmly his 
satisfaction with the work carried on at 
Winifred House. 

The Cuarrman having responded, the 
meeting was brought to a close. 


IMPRESSIONS OF WHIT-WEEK. 
| VIL. | 


Tuer general spirit and temper of the 
meetings struck me as being remarkably 
fine. 
of our people when we see with what 
patience, nay, with what generosity, they 
will listen to opinions different from their 
own when they are expressed with evident 
sincerity and conviction. 

One thought suggested by the meetings 
was that God had given into the hands of 
the Unitarians of Hngland and America 
an unexpected piece of helpful work. It 
isoursympathy and supportand encourage- 
ment that is to be a source of helpfulness 
to many a liberal religious thinker or 
worker holding an isolated post in the 
midst of sacerdotal and materialistic in- 
fluences in other lands. 

The session most stimulating and brac- 
ing to me was that of Thursday morning. 
Mr. Carpenter, in his compact address, 
laid a broad basis for the Council to 
work on, and indicated the lines on 
which a “world-religion” might ulti- 
mately be raised. Dr. Crothers, in his 
beautiful speech, caught us up into the 
heights and made us see and feel that the 
religion of the world is ever in process of 
making. Then Graham Wallas, in that 
masterly and terse summary in which he 
presented the political aspirations and 
ideals of the day to us naked, stripped of 
the gaudy trappings in which they are 
often wrapped, made his demand for a 
*world-ethic.” We could “ sympathise ” 
with Mr. Wallas in his lack of confidence 
in the ability of Christianity to supply 
such a world-ethic and his feeling that 
Buddhism could ; but most ofus, Iimagine, 
would feel that the characteristic teachings 
of spiritual Christianity are more fitted to 
heeome universal than those of Buddhism. 
The address of Graham Wallas made a 
deep impression on me. Oh! for a man 
of commanding moral power to refine and 
chasten this pulsing sense of world-power 
amongst the people, to ennoble it and to 
turn it on to lines that shall lead it into 
ways of peace and cause its great force to 
be expended in helpfulness. 

Mr. Armstrong’s paper on the Friday 
morning impressed me with a further 
sense of the “fogs” in which the New 
Orthodoxy (which, according to the 
accepted standards, is rank heresy) is 
clouding religion. It is a pity we did not 
have Mrs. Ward’s paper on “The Pre- 
servation of the Christian Ideal amid 
changing Forms of Thought” to supple- 
ment and balance the address of Graham 
Wallas and the paper by Mr. Armstrong. 

Dr. Crothers and M. Fontanés im- 


_ pressed me by their oratorical gifts, not 


sie he.. 


that I understood the latter, but his 
manner of speech was charming. Mr. V. 
Tchertkoff I think we should welcome for 
himself alone, not merely as Tolstoy’s 
friend. It was pleasant to meet old 
friends from far and near, and not least to 
see Signor Bracciforti once again, with 
his cheerful optimism undimmed, and his 
faith in the future of Italy undiminished. 
_ Accrington. Watrer H. Burauss. 


- 


I think we have a right to be proud | 


VII. 


Durine most of the meetings at Essex 
Hall I sat beside a little old lady from 
some far-off, lonely place in the north of 
Scotland, and when, after having sat out 
the very last cheers that accompanied the 
very final sentence spoken at the meetings, 
we parted, she said to me, her sweet old 
face radiant with satisfaction : ‘‘Oh, dear, 
I feel just like a boa-constrictor ”—and, of 
course, I understood her. 

My fellow-traveller writes to me, now 
that we are both safely back in our homes: 
“T feel as if some mighty swelling ocean 
had passed over my soul, and that | have 
been in communication with powers 
stronger than I have ever known before.” 
And, of course, that too is exactly what 
I feel. And as Tue Inquirer turns up 
with its ‘Impressions of Whit-week,” I 
feel as if I could sign almost every one of 
the articles under that heading. 

Aud this is, to me, the great wonder of 


those wonderful meetings, that all these 


men and women from all parts of the 
world seemed to hold the same views 
about all the great questions of Life, to have 
but one mutual “knowledge of Good and 
Hvil.’ As they rose and spoke, those 
men from Russia and Italy, India or 
America, born and bred under totally 
different social and religious circum- 
stances and relations, they seemed in their 


search for Truth to have come to be filled 


with the same cravings and longings, 
inspired by the same hopes and aspira- 
tions, drawn towards the same ideals, and 
borne up by the same strong firm faith in 
one true God, the loving Father of all 
living creatures, thus bearing witness that 
Religion, when purged of sectarian ideas, 
delivered from the fetters of doctrines 
and creeds, is the light in which men come 
to see things as they are, the light by 
which we may discern this world as it is 
meant to be, and as it shall, by God’s 
mercy, some day become—very good to 
behold. 

And as I sat listening, with my head 
whirling with excitementand over-exertion, 
my heart was quiet and at rest, full of 
grateful wonder, that I should be a mem- 
ber of this great world-wide congrega- 
tion of fearless, truth-seeking, law- 
abiding, Godfearing men and women, 
whose foremost man has said, ‘That he who 
seeks shall find, and that those who will do 
God’s will, shall know the Truth.” And 
I felt that through this knowledge a 
new strength had come to me on which I 
might hope to leanin those lonely anxious 
hours that come to all who cannot honestly 
walk the trodden path, but have been so 
called that they must follow their own way 
or “ lose their own soul.” 

Mary B. Westrennouz. 

Denmark, June. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


To PusuisHers,—[All Books, dc., sent to THE 
Inquirer will be acknowledged under this head, 
with name of publisher and price, if supplied. The 
necessities of our space, however, compel us to limit 
the number selected for critical notice and review]. 

The Book of the Cheese. Edited by 
R. KR. D. Adams, M.A. Is. (Fisher 
Unwin.) 

Guitle to Switzerland. By W. A. B. 
Coolidge. 33. 6d. (A. and C. Black.) 

Makers of the Nineteenth Century. By 
R. A. Armstrong. 3s. 6d, (Fisher 
Unwin.) oe 
_ Review of Reviews. 


THE TEMPERANCE ASSOCIATION. 


THE annual meeting of the Essex Hall 
Temperance Association was held, as we 
have already recorded, on the evening of 
Whit Monday at Hssex Hall, the Rev. 
P. H. Wicksteed in the chair. Among the 
letters received from members unable to 
be present was one from the Rev. C. 
Hargrove, in which he expressed his regret 
that he had not been a total abstainer at 
least during the whole of his ministerial 
life. There was also a letter from the 
Rev. Dr. Drummond, of Manchester 
College, in which he said that if he had 
been present, he would have been obiiged 
to oppose the change in the name of the 
Association proposed by the Committee. 
At the conclusion of the meeting the Com- 
mittee’s proposal was brought forward on 
the motion of Mr. T. P. Young, and after 
discussion it was agreed by an_ over- 
whelming majority, that the name of the 
society should in future be ‘‘ The National 
Unitarian Temperance Association.” The 
Committee had found that for practical 
purposes they needed a denominational 
name, and that ultimately adopted was 
clearly the only oue acceptable to a very 
large majority of the members present. 

The CHarrMAN, in moving the adoption 
of the report, said that he had recently 
been much impressed by reading the great 
book on the Temperance question by 
Rowntree and Sherwell. It contained 
most exhaustive evidence on all kinds of 
questions, gathered with infinite patience ; 
and the overwhelming impression it left 


on the reader was of the terrific task 


before the reformers, and an infectious 
faith derived from the authors, that the 
task could and must be accomplished. 
The road was clear. What must be done 
was known. The difficulty in doing it was 
not in the obscurity of the problem, but 
the huge mass of indifference and care- 
lessness, and the terrific commercial 
interests at stake. A large and influential 
portion of the community did not in any 
sense desire temperance reform and looked 
with the suspicious hatred of those whose 
interest was threatened on any attempt 
likely to have an appreciable effect on the 
diminution even of drunkenness in the 
country. A man’s pecuniary interest 
exercised a most subtle influence on his 
ways of looking at things, from the most 
elementary moral question upwards. One 
of the root reforms of which Rowntree 
and Sherwell saw the necessity was to put 
things in such a position that there could 
not be persons whose private and personal 
interests should be on the side of drunken- 
ness, on the side of the ruin of England 
as against its salvation. They had to 
wage war on a compact, well-organised 
and enormously wealthy interest, which 
had control of political machinery, and 
with some reason claimed to have put the 
present Government in power. They must 
deliver themselves from that most shame- 
ful and degrading slavery, and by the 
same instrumentality of constitutional 
means by which they had been enslaved. 
And those whose pecuniary interest was 
in the liquor traffic, from the House of 
Lords to the pot-boy, must be delivered 
from that terrible and damning position. 
There was that great call to them on the 
political side. But their primary object 
was not political action. The measure of 
possible legislative success depended on 
the widening of public opinion, which 
must be worked at by private example, 
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exhortation and effort. They must be 
ahead of legislation in their doctrine and 
practice. They must raise the high 
water-mark higher and higher while 
trying to prevent corrupt and_ sinister 
influences from preventing the legislation 
for which public opinion was rife. 


Mrs. H.S. Sonuy seconded the motion 
and made a powerful appeal for total 
abstinence, especially for the children’s 
sake. 

The report having been adopted, the 
appointment of the officers and Com- 
mittee, with the Harl of Carlisle as Pre- 
sident, was moved by Mr. D. 8S. Mruurr 
and seconded by the Rev. L. G. Witson, 
of Hopedale, Mass., who brought the 
greetings of the Temperance societies 
connected with the Unitarian Churches of 
America. In his country, he said, in- 
temperance was practically confined to 
two classes—the idle rich and the sub- 
merged class. The reform movement 
with them had originated contemporane- 
ously with the anti-slavery struggle. They 
realised now that the evil of intemperance 
was so subtle it could not be voted out 
of existence, but by personal effort they 
must use methods that would bring about 
a saner social condition. The deyelop- 
ment of healthier interests, such as the 
bicycle and the growing study of elec- 
tricity, was the most powerful enemy of 
intemperance. 


On the motion of the Rev.. W. G. 
Tarrant, seconded by Mr, H. G. Cuan- 
CELLOR, it was agreed that the affiliation 
fee for Temperance societies should be 
reduced from 2s. 6d. to Is. 


The Rev. R. A. Armstrone then moved 
a resolution in support of the Bill to 
prohibit the sale of drink to children 
under sixteen years of age. He said that 
there was no hope of any facilities for the 
Children’s Bill being got from the Govern- 
ment; or if, perhaps, amendments were 
accepted, they would be such as to destroy 
the use of the Bill. It had been suggested 
that the age should be reduced from six- 
teen to fourteen; but in other parts of 
the Empire it is actually eighteen or 
twenty-one, and the amendment, if made, 
must be upward not downward. The 
suggestion that the parent as well as the 
publican should be made lable was 
sinister, aiming to set the working classes 
against the measure. The friends of 
temperance were not half clever enough 
to oppose the wiles of the other side; yet 
the time would come when the moral 
sense of the English people would rise up 
in indignation as a great and overwhelm- 
ing power, and all those awful pecuniary 
interests would be swept away. Then at 
last it would be understood that legisla- 
tion was not a machinery for putting little 
doles of money into the pockets of 
favoured classes, nor for the battle of 
party against party and interest against 
interest, but a great power backed by 
wisdom and conscience, that might yet do 
something to save our country from de- 
gradation, and lift up its moral and social 
life to what the life of a Christian 
country ought to be. 


The motion was seconded by the Rev. 
J. Esttin Carprenter, and unanimously 
adopted, after which came the discussion 
and resolution as'to the change of name 
of the Association, to which we have 
already referred, and the meeting was 
brought to a close. 


TEMPERANCE REFORM. 


True Rey. F. K. Freeston writes in this 
connection :—At the recent annual meet- 
ing of the late Hssex Hall Temperance 
Association, the Rev. P.H. Wicksteed very 
strongly and deservedly recommended 
Rowntree and Sherwell’s most valuable 


volume on “The Temperance Problem 
The ninth edition, 


and Social Reform.” 
revised and enlarged, is published at six 
shillings, and those who can afford it 
ought certainly to buy it. But this same 
edition, abridged and not mutilated, may 
be had in popular form, and should by 
no means be despised. It retains within 
its 170 pages all the essential facts, the 
practical proposals, and sixteen of the 


illuminating maps, diagrams, and photo-. 
Moreover, where fullest details | 
do not find room, references are given to | 


graphs. 


the complete edition. 


This smaller treatise, at least, should be. 


in the hands of all our temperance 
workers. I should be glad, if I may be 
allowed, to supply a copy, post free, to the 


Superintendent or Secretary of any Band | 


of Hope or Temperance Society belonging 
to our Conference Churches, or to any 
teacher of an adult class in our Sunday- 
schools. 

Applications, stating church and 
minister, should be addressed to Hssex 
House, Campden Hill, London, W. 


NEWS FROM THE CHURCHES. 


——~9—— 


[Notices and Reports for this Department should 


be as brief as possible, and be sent mm by Thursday 
Morning.) 
| canta an Ace 
Belfast Domestic Mission.—The ‘annual 
Scholars’ Floral Service was held on Sunday, June 16. 
There was a good attendance of scholars end friends. 
The service was conducted by our pastor, the Rev, 
G. J. Slipper, special music being rendered by the 
scholars for the occasion. The church was taste- 
fully decorated by some of the elder members of 
the Sunday-school the previous evening. At the 
close of the service a collection was taken up in aid 
of the Royal Victoria Hospital, Belfast. — 
Bradford.—Iast Sunday special services were 
held at Chapel-lane Chapel, in celebration of the 
239th anniversary of the founding of the congrega- 
tion on the enforcement of the Act of Uniformity 
in 1662, and the 182nd anniversary of the opening 
of the first chapel on the present site, in 1719. The 
Rey. E. Ceredig Jones (the pastor), who was the 
preacher for the day, gave a short sketch of the 
early history of the congregation. The choir of 
men and boys was assisted by Miss Marie Simpson, 
who sang the solos, “The King of Love” and 
“Glory to Thee’? (Gounod). Miss Simpson also 
took part in the duet “TI waited for the Lord” 
(Mendelssohn), and the trio “ Protect us through 
the coming night” (Curschmann). There were 
large congregations. ; 
Liverpool: North End Domestic Mission.— 
The annual meeting was held on Monday last, Mr. 
Charles W. Jones in the chair. Letters of apology 
from Mr, Alfred Booth, Mr, R. Robinson, and J. H. 
Burroughs were read. Mr, Jones, in moving— 
“That this meeting desires to express its cordial 
sympathy with the missionaries in their work, and 
congratulate them on the success. they had attained, 
and assure them of continued and hearty support,” 
said that the work being done was worthy of the 
highest praise, and particularly that part among 
the young men and women who had become a‘ so- 
ciated with the Mission. Their evenings and holi- 
days were usefully and pleasantly enjoyed at the 
Mission instead of aimlessly spent walking about 
the streets, He undertook during the next twelve 
months to carry out some scheme for providing the 
further accommodation asked for by Mr. Haigh iu 
his report, or connected with their churches. He 
had often been told that they had no poor in their 
parish. His reply was the whole of Liverpool was 
their parish, and they had connected with their 
churches three Missions—two at the North and one 
at the South end—at each of which was a chapel- 
of-ease. He was glad to say that the missionaries 
went in amongst the poor to cheer and help them, 


and make their Jives brighter and happier rather 
than to preach. The Rey. R.A. Armstrong, in second 
ing, said he felt the greatest admiration for their 
missionaries and the work that they did at this 
Mission, where they had little outside help, and 
were largely dependent upon the young men and 
women they had trained. Mr. Haigh, in reply to 
the vote of sympathy, said that he had felt that 
something must be done to relieve the oppressive 
monotony of the daily routine of those who came 
to the Mission, and that new means must be pro- 
vided, and he had tried what could be done not 
only to amuse but also to interest and help them, 
and he had met with greater response than he had 
anticipated. Miss Wells also returned thanks. 
The report and financial statement were adopted, 
on the motion of the Rev. Dr. Klein, seconded by 
the Rev. H. W. Hawkes; the committee was 
appointed for the ensuing year, and a vote of 
thanks to Mr. C. W. Jones, as president.and chair- 
man of that meeting, closed the proceedings. 

London}: Wood Green.—Last Sunday was the 
Sunday-school anniversary. Dr. Mummery preached 
in the morning on “Hope,” in the evening on 
“David Serving his Generation,” The congrega- 
tion was good, the music special, and the hall 
exquisitely decorated with flowers. The chief 
feature of the day was the charming rendering of a 
flower service (Sunday School Assotiation) by the 
children in the afternoon. In perfect harmony 
with the same was a bright and attractive address 
by Mr. D. D. Evans on ‘‘ Flower Symbolism.” The 
afternoon offertory and the flowers were handed 
over to the Wood Green Cottage Hospital. 

Poole.—The Sunday-school’ Anniversary and 
Flower Services were held on Sunday last. The 
church was tastefully decorated with flowers, and 
the sermons were preached by the Rey. W. Cope- 
land Bowie. Inthe afternoon Mr. Bowie gave an 
interesting address on ‘‘T'he Education Question,” 
which was followed by discussion. : 

South Wales: Clydach Vale.—The anniver- 
sary services were held on Sunday, June 16, at the 
Co-operative Hall, Tonypandy, The Rev. J. Tyssul 
Davis, B.A., Cardiff, officiated with our minister, 
the Rev. D. Rees. The Rev. J. Tyssul Davis's 
sermon in the afternoon was delivered in English, 
all the rest of the services were carried on in the 
mother-tongue. The congregations and the amount 
of the collections were very satisfactory. 


ABERYSTWYTH 


(‘‘ The Biarritz of Wales ’’) 


Is highly recommended for invalids. It possesses the most 
equable temperature, its shore being swept by the Gulf 
Stream and the S,W. breezes-of the Atlantic, ‘the drain- 
age is perfect, and the town is supplied with the purest 
water from Plynlimmon. The late Sir James Clarke, M.P., 
says: “A fortnight in Aberystwyth is equivalent to a 
month’s residence in most watering places,’ Guides on 
application to the Town Clerk, 


PROVINCIAL ASSEMBLY 


. f OF 
Presbyterian and Unitarian Ministers and Con- 
gregations of Lancashire and Cheshire. 


A SPECIAL MEETING of the Assembly will 
be held at the Memorial Hall, MANCHESTER, on 
THURSDAY NEXT, June 27th, at 3.30 P.m,, to 
consider the moral issues of the South African 
War, when a Resolution, of which notice has been 
given by Mr. Richard Robinson, will be moved, 

CHARLES T. POYNTING, President. 
H. ENFIELD DOWSON, eb 
RTRAVERS HERFORD, f Secretaries. 


HERINGHAM.—TO LET, furnished, 
from 20th July, HOUSE, containing two 
sitting and five bedrooms and usual offices ; situated 
on Cliff, with good sea and land views.—Apply to 
Mr. J. Supbery, 25, Portland-road, Finsbury 
Park, N. : he ae 


oe 

PP ASEEMERE: —TO LET for the 

Summer (4—8 weeks), HOUSE, contain- 

ing 6 sitting rooms and playroom, 8 bedrooms 

(5 double). Two stalls, 45 acres; dairy, 1 mile 

from church, station, post oflice.—For particulars, 
apply by letter, to Owner, Dunrozel, Hazlemere. 


5 


DEATHS. 
Ettis—On the 16th June, at his residence, 10, 
' Napier-road, Chorlton-cum-Hardy, Manchester, 
John Ellis, aged 86 years, Formerly timber 
merchant at Veneer Saw Mills, Back Water- 
street, Manchester, io) ee 


pat 


toria-road, Horley, Mary Anne Sin 
of the late Edwin Simons, of - 
Koglaud, aged 83. a 


te oF . 
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Newrort, Isle of Wight, 11 4.m.and 6.30 P.M., Rev. 
CLEMENT E. PIKE, 

OxrorD, Manchester College, 11.30 a.m., Rev. 

' OC. B. Upton, B.A., B.Se. 

PortsmMouTH, General Baptist Chapel, St. Thomas- 
street, 6.45 p.m., Mr. THomas Bonn, 

PortsmouTH, High-street Chapel, 11 a.M and 

- 6.45 p.m., Mr. G. Coszns Prior. 
ROOHDALE, Blackwater-street, 10.380 a.M., and 6.30 
P.M., Rey, T, P, Speppina. 


Cie CAT ENDAR. 
SUNDAY, June 23, 


Gs It is requested that notice of anyalteration 
in the Calendar be sent to the Publisher not 
later than Thursday Afternoon, 


Bermondsey, Fort-road, 7 p.m., Mr. P. Riapy Pratt, 
Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 
11 a.m. and 7 P.m., Rev. FrepEric ALLEN, 
Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra-road, 

11 am. and 7 P.m., Rev. F. W. StanLey, 
Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley-rd., West 
Croydon, 114.M.and7P.M., Rev.J. Pace Hoprrs. 
Deptford, Church-street, 6.30 p.m., Mr. T. Exzior. 
Essex Church, The Mall, Notting-hill-gate, 11 a.m, 
and 7 P.M, Rev. Frank K. Freuston, 
Forest-gate, corner of Dunbar-road, Upton-lane, 
1] a.m. and 6.30 p.m., Rev. H. W. Perris. 
Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham-place, 
11 a.m. and 7 p.m., Rev. S. JENKINSON. 
Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, Rev. Epaar 
Daptyn, 11.15 a.m., “ The Children’s Claim,” 
and 7 P.M, “ Pilate’s ‘What is Truth?’” 
Children’s Class, 12.30. 
_ Highgate Hill, Unitarian Christian Church, 11 a.m. 
and 7 P.M, Rev. R. H. U. Bioor. 38 P.M,, | 


Board and Resivence, 


ey 


A FEW young people received in 
PLEASANT HOME near Victoria. Terms 
moderate.—Mrs, Robert Turner, 94, Grosveror- 
road, S.W, 


LACKPOOL.—Atherton House, 28, 

Pleasant-street, North Shore. Five minutes 

SoarporovuaH, Westborough, 10,45 a.m, and 7 P.M., | from Talbot-road Station ; one minute from sea, 
Rev. OTTwELt Binns. | Piano.—Mrs, ALLDRED (late of Atherton), 


SipmovtTH Old Meeting, High-street, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 P.M., Rev. W. AGAR. OARDING H piss 
SEVENOAKS, Bessell’s Green, The Old Meeting House, eee CK, Ae laret Lara Rogie 
11 ou Rev, R. C, Denpy. Stables in the | 550 feet above sea level, and about 24 miles from 
grounds, the station at Windermere. Every home comfort, 
| Moderate terms, 


| SourHEnD, Unitarian Church, Darnley-road 11 a.m. | 
(Children’s Service), and 6.30 p.m., Mr, DEar. 
| SoUTHPORT, Portland-street Church, 11 a.m, and OURNEMOUTH —Elvaston, West 
’ 
_ Cliff, BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT. 
Unrivalled position on sea front, close to the High- 


6.30 P.M., Rev. O, H. WELLBELOVED. 
Torquay, Unity Hall, Lower Union-street, 11 a.m. 

cliffe Hotel. 50 rooms, Full-sized billiard table. 
Lovely grounds, with access to Cliff Promenade, 


and 6,30 p.m., Rev. A, E. O’Connor. 
TUNBRIDGE WELLS, Mechanics’ Institute, Dudley- 

Due south. Near Unitarian Church.—Mr, and 
Mrs. Pocock. 


road, 11 a.m. and 6.30 P.M. 
York, St. Saviourgate Chapel, 11 a.m, and 6,30 

OURNEMOUTH.—Most comfortable 
private BOARDING-HOUSE ; close to sea ; 


P.M., Rev. H. Rawiinas, M.A. 
Sunday School Anniversary. ° 
Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 a.m, | 
and 7 ».M., Rey. G. Dawes Hioxs, M.A., Ph.D. | IRELAND. k 
Kentish Town, Clarence-road, N.W., 11 a.m. and | Dustin, Stephen’s Green West, 12 noon, Rev, G, sheltered among the Pines ; south aspect. Billiard- 
7 P.M,, Rev, ALEXANDER FaRquHaRson. Morn- Hamitton Vanor, B.D. room (full-sized table). Terms moderate.—Address 
ing, “Simon Peter’s Resolve.’ Evening, } WARRENPOINT, co. Down, Unitarian Church, Dro- Miss CuaLpEcor’, Stirling House, Manor-road. 
“Growing Old.” more-road, 12 Noon, Rev. W. E. Metitonz, The 
Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 a.m, and 7 p.m, Rev. J. E. attendance of visitors cordially invited. OURNEMOUTH. — Board-residence. 
STRONGE. ¢ High position, facing South, with balcony 
Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church High-street, alos and good garden. Suitable for Open-air Treatment, 
11 a.m.and 7 p.m., Rev. W. CaynowrTH Ports. Carz Town, Free Protestant (Unitarian) Church, | Qjose to sea, sheltered by pines, and adjoining the 
Little Portland-street Chapel, 11,15 a.m.and 7 P.M., Hout-street, 6.45 P.., Rev. R. BALMFORTH. car-route to all parts.—D., Cliff House, 1, West- 
| Sypvey, N.S.W., The Australian Church, 1.0.0.F. | minster-road, Branksome Park. 
OLWYN BAY. — MORANNEDD 
BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT, MARINE 
ROAD, one minute from West Promenade and five 


Rey. H. S. Perris, M.A. 
Mansford-street Churchand Mission, Bethnal Green, Rompe} Lt Amand ¢ Yims Rey. G. Watirans. 

from the beautiful Pwllycrochen Woods and from 
station. Morannedd is a most comfortable and 


11 a.m. and 7 p.m., Rev. W. G. CapMAn. 
Peckham, Avondale-road, 11 a.M, and 6.80 P.M., 

homelike house, standing in its own grounds. 
Liberal Table ; moderate tariff.— Proprietress, Miss 


OUTH-PLACE ETHICAL SOCIETY, 

SOUTH-PLACE, FINSBURY.—June 23rd, 

ab 11.15 a.m, JOHN A. HOBSON, M.A., The 
Nineteenth Century : ‘ Industrial Politics.” —II. 


LY THICAL RELIGION SOCIETY, 
STEINWAY HALL, PORTMAN-SQUARE, 
W.—June 28rd, at 11.15, Dr. WASHINGTON 
SULLIVAN, “The Jesuit—a Recent Catholic 
Apraisement,”’ 


Rev. G. CARTER. 
WaDSWORTH. 


Plumstead, Common-road Unitarian Church,11 a.M. 
ORNWALL. — Hazel Mount, Bay 


- and 6.30 P.m., Rev. L. Jenkins Jongs. 
Richmond, Free Church, Ormond-road, 11.15 a.m. 

View-terrace, Newquay. APARTMENTS,— 
Mrs. VICKERS. 


and 7 P.M., Rev. S. FarRINGTON, 
Stepney-Green, College Chapel, 11 a.m. and 7 P.m., 

T. LEONARDS.—*“ Crantock,” 59, 
Warrior-square. First-class BOARD and 


Mr, P. W. Amzs. 
Stoke Newington, The Green, 11.15 a.m. and 7 P.M., 

RESIDENCE, newly furnished and redecorated. 
Sea View, excellent cuisine, billiard room, sanitary 


Rev. W. Wooprne, B.A. 
certificate-—Mr. and Mrs, Sipnry P. Porter, 


Stratford, West Ham-lane Unitarian Church, 11 
ORKSHIRE DALE.—Paying Guests 


A.M. and 6.30 P.m., Rev. T, E, M, Epwarps, 
Wandsworth, Unitarian Christian Church, East-hill, 

(permanent or temporary) received in country 
house. Moderate terms according to requirements. 


11 a.M. and 7 P.m., Rev. W. G. Tarrant, B.A. 
Wocd Green, Unity Hall, 11 a.m. and 7 p,m., Rev. 

References.—Address, P,, INQUIRER Office, 3, Essex- 
street, W.C. 


ULPIT SUPPLY.— The Rey. D. 
AMOS, 76, South-street, Greenwich, S.E, 


ULPIT SUPPLY. — The Rev. S. 
JENKINSON, Clevelands, Mount Pleasant- 
road, Tottenham, N. : 


A FRENCH young lady would be glad 

to find an English family into which she 
could be received, to learn English and give French 
instruction in return. — Apply to Prof. JEAN 
ReviixF, 4, Villa de la Réunion, Paris, 


WIDOW lady, with some years’ ex- 

perience as COMPANION and HOUSE- 
KEEPER, seeks re-engagement. Reference, Mrs. 
Beard, 11, Polstead-road, Oxford.—Address, M. Y., 
105, Hartington-road, Liverpool. . 


OREIGN TEACHER, trained and 
certificated, with 12 years’ experience of 
language teaching in England, both in public 
schools and private families, seeks RE-ENGAGE- 
MENT in London.—Address, Miss J. S. R., 35, 
Carlingford-road, Hampstead, N.W. 


Tr: K. BREZZI in Mazamet, dép. of 
Tarn, in France, would be glad to receive 
two or more English PUPILS into his family to 
learn French. References; Rey. E. Fontanés, 1, 
Rue de l'Université, Paris; Prof, Jean Réville, 4, 
] Villa de la Réunion, Paris. 


ANTED in September,in a Minister’s 
family, a CAPABLE HELP, to take the 
responsibility uf two small children and be gener- 
ally useful.—Apply, “ Mater,’ InquirER Office, 3, 
Essex-street, W.C, : 


OOSEBERRIES. — Green Goose- 


berries for Bottling or Preserving, 3s. per 
| box of 12 1bs., carriage paid.— I". ROSCOL, Steeple 


| Morden, Royston, 
5 Hysteria, Indigestion, Neuralgia, &c, 
PRINTING PRESSES.—Outfits com- | . For further particulars, apply to the Principal, 
plete, 10s. to £5, ‘l'ype from 1s, per tuunt. | Miss Jessrz Baker (Trained by Mme, Bergman 
| Priating Made Easy, 6d.—Avavs Bros., Daventry, * Osterberg). 


Dr, Mummery. 


ee PROVINCIAL, 
Batu, Trim-street Chapel, 11 a.m. and 6,80 P.M., 
_ Rev. Joon MoDoweEtu. ‘ ! 
Bgprorp, Library (side room), 11,15 a.m., Rev. 
Row.anp Hit. 
Brackroon, Banks-street, North Shore, 10,45 a.m, 
and 6.30 p.m., Rev. Davip Davis, 
BuiacxKproot, Unitarian Church, Masonic Hall, South 
Shore, 11 and 6.30. 
Bootts, Free Church Hall, Stanley-road, 11 a.m. 
and 6,30 P.M., Rev. J. MortEY MILLs. 
Bournemouts, Unitarian Church, West-hill-road, 
- 1lla.M. and 7 p.m., Rev. C. C, Coz. 
Braprorp, Chapel-lane Chapel, 10.30 a.m. and 
6.30 p.m., Rev. E. CerEpIa JONES. _ 
Bricuton, Christ Church (Free Christian), New-rd., 
North-st.,;11 and 7 p.m., Rev. H. M. Livens. 
‘Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 11 a.m. and 
7 P.M., Rev. G. STREET. 
CantTERBuRY, Ancient Chapel, Blackfriars, 11 a.M., 
J. Remryaton WILSON. 

CHATHAM, Unitarian Church, Hamond-hill, 11 a. 
and 6.30 p.m., Rev. G. S. Hrrcncock, B.A. 
Drax and WALMER, Free Christian Church, High- 

st., 11 a.m. and 6.30 p.m., Rev, T, SHAKSPEARE. | 
Dover, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 11 a.m, 
and 6.30P.M., Rev. 8. BuRRows.. 
GuinprorD, Ward-street Church, 11 a.m. and 
6.80 P.M., Rev. HE. S. Lana BuokLanp, 
HorsHaM, Free Christian Church ,Worthing-road, | 
-  .1La.m. and 6.30 p.m., Rey. J. J. MaRren, 
- Lrxps, Mill Hill, 10.45 a.m. and 6.30 p.m., Rev. 
_ CHARLES Harcrove, M.A. 
. Lisoarp, Memorial Church, Manor-road, 11 a.m, 
and 6,30 p.m., Rev. A. Ernest Parry, “| 
Liverpoor, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 [a.m 
and 6.30 p.m., Rev. W. J. JupP. 
LiveRPoot, Hope-street Church, 11 a.m. and 6,30 
p.m., Rev. R. A. ARMsTRONG, B.A. wiiee | 
- Lrvervoon, Ullet-road, Sefton Park 11 a.m. and 
6.30 P.M., Rev. Dr. KiEr. , 
ManouusTer, Strangeways, 10,30 a.m. and 6,80 
pM, Rev, W. R. SHANKS, = “ 


ESTABLISHED 18651. 


BIRKBEGK BANK 


Southampton Bldngs., Chancery Lane, London, W.0. _ 
CURRENT ACCOUNTS 
© f on the minimum monthly balances, i] 
/, when not drawn below £100, 2 Ks 
DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS 


23 7, s2 Depesta rpmyaioon domsna, ODF /, 


STOCKS AND SHARES 
Btecks and Shares purchased and sold for customers. 


The BIRKBROK ALMANAOK, with full particulars, 


aonenies FRANOIS RAVENSOROFT, 2anager 


Telephone No. 6 Holborn. 
Telegraphia Addcwss: “ BIRKRROK, LONDON.” 


FL Oee FOR HEALTH CULTURE, 
Tux Firs, BRomyarD, HEREFORDSHIRE. 


This HOME provides a course of Systematic 
Daily Exercise, combined with regular outdoor life 
and occupation, for Ladies and Children who are 
not in normal health, The exercises are given In & 
Gymnasium fitted with Swedish apparatus, and 
consist of Ling’s Swedish Movements. Special 
Treatment is given for Spinal Curvature, Anemia, 
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Schools, ete, 


~~ 


IGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
SOUTH MARINE TERRACE 
ABERYSTWITH. 


Prorat . Mrs. MARLES THOMAS. 

Pupils most successfully prepared for Public 
Examinations, Scholarships have been obtained 
at the University Colleges, Special attention paid 
to the physical side of education, Gymnasium, 
Swedish drill. 


HINDHEAD. 


ISS MACRAE MOTR’S SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS, (Established 1893), 


PUPILS prepared for the Universities ; resident 
gymnast and French mistress ; healthy conditions 
of life ; hockey and tennis. 

Prospectus on application to Miss Macrar Morr, 
Lingholt, Hindhead. 

Station, Haslemere. H 

The SUMMER MID-TERM begins on TUES- 
DAY, June 18th. 


THE 
2 On SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


(Founded by Miss J. F. GRUNER, May, 1897). 

BOARDERS are received by the Misses Gruner at 
Moorcroft, Hindhead, Haslemere, from whom pros- 
pectuses aud further information may be obtained, 
the School being carried on at the HAJNDHEAD 
HALL as heretofore. 


ILLASTON SCHOOL, Nanrwics. 
(BARKER FOUNDATION.) 

Heap Master, GUY LEWIS, M.A., Oxford. 
Assistant Masters—Rev. J. H. WOODS, M.A., 
St. Peter’s College, Cambridge,and Manchester 
College, Oxford ; H. L. JONES, B.A., Merton 
College, Oxford ; and A. D. TOBLER, Berne 

University. 
Visiting Masters for Music, Drawing, Gymnastics 
and Manual Instruction, 
Next Entrance Examination, July 9th and 10th. 


There are a few Vacancies on the Foundation. 
For Prospectus and particulars, apply to the Head- 
master, or to the Clerk to the Governors, 38, Barton 
Arcade, Manchester. 


ILLASTON SCHOOL.—SPEECH 

DAY, THURSDAY, July 4th, 1901.— 

The Governors will be obliged if any one who has 

not received an invitation, and who desires to be 

present, and inspect the School Buildings, will send 

their name and address to the Clerk, 38, Barton 
Arcade, Manchester. 


sareceN te RY BUILDINGSOCIETY 
ADELAIDE-PLACE, LONDON BRIDGE, 
E.C. 
Interest on Loans reduced to Four-and-a-half 
per Cent. 
DIRECTORS. 
Chairman — Sir H. W. Lawrence, Bart., 21 
Mincing-lane, H.C. 
Deputy-Chairman—Mark H, Jopak, A.R.I.BA. 
7, Pall Mall, 8.W. 
F. H. A. Harpoastte, F.S.1., 5, Old Queen-st., S.W 
Mies Orme, 118, Upper Tulse-hill, S.W. 
STEPHEN SEAWARD TYLER, “ Fairholme,” 8, Mount 
Ephraim-road, Streatham-hill, 8.W., and 
Mrs, Henry Rut 1, Randolph-garden N.W 

PREFERENCE SHARHS £10, Interest 44 per 
cent. DEPOSITS received at 3, 34, and 4 per cenb., 
withdrawable at short notice, 

LIBERAL ADVANCES promptly made, 
Monthly repayment, including principal, premium, 
and interest for each £100 advanced—21 years, 
188. 6d.; 18 years, 14s, 9d. ; 15 years, 16s, 1d, ; 
10 years, £1 1s, 8d. Survey Fee to £500, half-a- 
guinea, 

Special facilities given to persons desiring to pur- 
chase houses for their own occupation. Prospectus 


free, 
FREDERICK LONG, Manager, 


FROM MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S LIST. 
MAKERS of the NINETEENTH CEN- 


TURY. By Ricuarp A. Armstrong, Unitarian 
Minister of Sefton Park, Liverpool. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net. Copies can be had at 
Essex Hall. 

Carlyle, Darwin, Gladstone, George Eliot, Ibsen, 
Matthew Arnold, Bradlaugh, G. F. Watts, Mazzini, 
Queen Victoria, Newman, Arthur Penrhyn Stanley, 
and James Martineau are the “ makers” the author 
discusses, and with some of them he has been 
brought into close contact. The papers are liberal, 
informative, and sympathetic, and will appeal 
strongly to the Nonconformists(and more especially, 
perhaps, to the Unitarians) as well as the ordinary 
student of modern history. 


UP FROM SLAVERY. An Autobio- 
graphy. By Booker T, WasHINncTON. Cloth, 
63, net. 


London: T. Fisoer Unwin, Paternoster-sq., E.C., 


OCIAL PURITY ALLIANCE; 
founded in 1873, to uphold one equal standard 
of Purity alike for Men and Women. For par- 
ticulars and literature apply to Mr, E. Hammonp, 
Secretary, 18, Tothill-street, S.W., on Monday and 
Wednesday Mornings, or to Mrs. HamMOoND on 
Friday Mornings. 
Funds are greatly needed to extend this im- 
portant work and to reprint valuable papers. 
“The Moral Education of the Young,” by D. 
ELIzaBrTH BLACKWELL, 238, 


AN APPEAL FROM BOSTON. 
—_————___ 


BAZAAR FUND FOR THE RENOVATION OF 
SPAIN-LANE CHAPEL 


The ladies of the Congregation of the above- 
named Chapel are working for a Bazaar to be held 
early next year, and they will be thankful for any 
Contributions in Money or Articles cf Use and 
Beauty. These may be sent to Mrs. Sroppart, 
41, Tunnard-street, Boston. 


ANCHESTER DISTRICT SUNDAY 
SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 

HOLIDAY HOME, GREAT HUCKLOW 
(Railway Station, Miller’s Dale), PUBLIC OPEN- 
ING CEREMONY, by Grorcr H. Lean, Esq., 
SATURDAY, June 22, at 4 p.m. Vacancies : weeks 
commencing June 29, July 6, and Aug, 3, 20 beds ; 
13 July, 60 beds ; and later dates from 7 Sept. 

Apply to D, A. LITTLE, Hon. Sec., Bowdon, 
Cheshire. 


Nees CONFERENCE. 
MINISTER’S SUPERANNUATION FUND. 


A PUBLIC MEETING in support of this Fund 
will be held at the MEMORIAL HALL, MAN- 
CHESTER, on TUESDAY, July 2nd, at 4 P.M. 

It is hoped that the following gentlemen, among 
others, will take part in the proceedings :— Mr. 
James R. Beard, Rev. H. Enfield Dowson, B.A.,, 
Mr. W. Long, Mr. David Martineau, Alderman 
Harry Raweon, Rev. S. A. Steinthal. 


OOD’S TRUST.—The Trustees are 

prepared to receive applications from 

young persons of Liberal Religious Opinions, who 

having gained Scholarships, require assistance in 
order to enter a Training College. 

Forms of application may be obtained from Mr, 

J. T. Preston, Carson House, Chureh End, 

Finchley, N. 


ENTRAL POSTAL MISSION AND 
UNITARIAN WORKERS’ UNION. 


EXCURSION to HUNGARY, starting FRIDAY, 
August 23rd.—Apply, for terms and particulars, to 
Hon. Secretary, Hungarian Excursion, 13, Christ- 
church-road, Hampstead, N.W. 


FREDK. LONG & SON, 


AUCTIONEERS SURVEYORS, HOUSE & LAND AGENTS 
4, Adelaide Place, London Bridge, E.C. 


Rents Collected, and the entire management o 
Property in any part of London or Suburbs under- 
taken, Valuations for Probate, &c, 


NEW PUBLICATION. 


The Christian in Hungarian Romance, 


A Study of Dr. Maurus Jokai’s Novel, “ There 
is a God ; or, The People who Love but Once,” 


BY , 
JOHN FRETWELL. — 


Contents :— Introduction; (1), The Vampire 
City of Austria; (2), The Friend in Need; (3), 
Passion Week in Rome; (4), Diplomacy ; (6), The 
Temptress ; (6), A Roman Assassination ; (7), The 
Pope’s Flight ; (8), What will He do with Her ; 
(9), The Vampire City Again ; (10), In Transyl- 
vania ; (11), The Last Revenge ; (12), Solferino ; 
(13), Retribution ; (14), The Return of the 
Prodigal ; Notes. 

Illustrated ; in paper covers, 33. ; in cloth gilt, 
with gilt top, 4s. post free. 


LONDON : 


PHILIP GREEN, 5, Essex-street, Strand, W.C. 


DEYOTIONAL BOOKLETS 
By the REV. W. G. TARRANT, B.A. 


DAILY MEDITATIONS. 


(Fourth Edition Revised.) 
NIGHT UNTO NIGHT. 
Cloth, red edges, 6d. ; roan gilt, 1s. 
London: Pitre Green, 5, Essex-st., Strand, W.C, 


NOW READY. 
New Revised Edition, ‘cloth, 8vo, 445 pp., 68, 


The History of Herod ; 


or, Another Look at a Man emerging from 
Twenty Centuries of Calumny. 


By JOHN VICKERS. 


Contents.—Chap. I. The Jewish Priest Rule. 
II. Herod’s Advancement. III, His Civilising 
Rule. IV. His Reformed Religion. V. His Alleged 
Cruelties. VI. His Family Troubles. VII. The 
Antipater Plot. : 


* Although the writer adds no new matter to the 
story told by Josephus, and although he takes the 
part of an advocate rather than that of a judge, yet 
his reading of the text is so fair, and the consequent 
inferences are so reasonable that he may be justly 
held to have earned for his client the favourable ver- 
dict of posterity.” — Westminster Review, 

‘‘There can be no doubt that one will be better able 
to judge intelligently, not only of Herod as a man 
anda ruler, but also of the Jewish nation from the 
time of the return from Babylon till its final over- 
throw by the Romans, after reading this book. In 
the case of a ruler whose reputation has come to us 
only through the word of bitter enemies, it is but fair 
to cross examine the witnesses.”— The Unitarian 
(Chicago). ; 

‘Other historians take Josephus as their authority 
and guide in judging of the moral character of Herod, 
and of the various tragic events and actions of his 
life, and too often apparently without a thonght of 
questioning the truth of the record or the justness of 
the inferences and conclusions. Hence the value of a 
writer like Vickers, who does challenge both the 
accuracy of Josephus and the justness of his infer- 
ences, and in some cases with considerable acumen 
and insight.”—7he Inquirer, 


WILLIAMs and N ORGATE, London and Oxford. 


MR. EPICTETUS, JUNR., HIS BOOK, 


wherein is set forth a 
COMMUN SENSE mere FOR THE CONDUCT 
9) : 2 

Specially written for unsophisticated and simple-minded 
Folk ; and for those who ignore every form of conven- 
tional religion. 

A theme for the Twentieth Century, and until the 
Millennium shall dawn, 

By BENJAMIN WALKER. 
Now ready, cloth, price 3s. 6d. post free. 


Joun Heywoop, Deansgate and Ridgefield, Manchester, 
London : 29 and 30, Shoe-lane, B.C. 


ay UN G MAN (23), Unitarian, seeks 

SITUATION in any position of trust, &c., 
used to business life ; highest refs.—@G, H., Inquirer 
Office, 38, Essex-street, W.C. . 


Printed by Woopratt & KinpEr,70 to76,Long Acre, W.C. 

and Published for the Proprietors by B. Kesey, at 
the Office, 3, Essex-street, Strand, London, W.C. af 
Agent, JoHn Hxrywoop, 29 and 80, Shoe-lane, E.C, 
Manchester (Wholesale), Joun HryYwoon, Deansgate.— 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 
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_ sp address given by Mr. John Dendy 
as President of the Provincial Assembly 
of Lancashire and Cheshire at the recent 
meeting at Oldham, will be published in 
full in next week’s Inquirer. The 
Assembly sermon, by the Rev. R. 
Travers Herford, with the title ‘ Back to 
Jesus,’ has now been published by 
Messrs. H. Rawson and Co., New Brown- 
street, Manchester. Of the International 
Council papers, we intend to publish next 
week the Rev. J. Hocart’s on “The 
Struggle with Catholicism in Belgium,” 
and perhaps Professor Boros’s on “ Present- 
day Religious Problems in Hungary,” and 
in the following week the Rey. P. H. 
Wicksteed’s on “ Wordsworth’s Ideals 
and the Nineteenth Century.” 

THURSDAY next is Speech Day at Willas- 
ton School, and we trust that there will be 
a large attendance of guests interested 

~ in the school and the higher education of 

our boys. The first year’s work has, we 
believe, been thoroughly satisfactory, and 

Thursday will afford a very pleasant 

opportunity of seeing the school and its 

surroundings and hearing of its methods. 

We specially commend the occasion to 

parents- who might contemplate sending 

their boys to the school. Anyone 
interested in Willaston, who has not yet 
received an invitation, should apply at 
once to the Clerk to the Governors, Mr. 

BE. W. Marshall, 38, Barton-arcade, Man- 

chester. 

‘Tun “ Pilgrimage” 


ut 


to Catterick on | 


Saturday, July 13, promoted by the Tees- 


side Committee of the Northumberland 
and Durham Unitarian Christian Associa- 
tion, as a Twentieth Century Commemora- 
tion of Theophilus Lindsey, promises to be 
an occasion of great interest and enjoy- 
ment. The promoters have issued a little 
pamphlet with full particulars, which may 
be had from the secretary, Mr. L. Wors- 
tenholm, 30, Crescent-road, Middlesbro’, 
with whom intending visitors should at 
once communicate. ‘To all such we com- 
mand also thereading of Miss F. H. Cooke’s 
charming little book, “ The Story of Theo- 
philus Lindsey” (1s.), published by the 
Sunday School Association at Essex Hall. 


On Tuesday Miss Hobhouse gave at 
Oxford the address which she has not yet 
been allowed to give in London on the 
condition of the women and children in 
the concentration camps in South Africa. 
It is lamentable that this painful subject, 
which appeals directly to our common 
humanity, should have been mixed up 
with the bitterness of party politics. At 
Oxford the chair was taken by Sir 
William Markby, and at the conclusion of 
Miss Hobhouse’s address the Master of 
Balliol, in moving a vote of thanks, said 
that if the facts about the concentration 
camps were thoroughly known to the 
people of this country such a state of 
things would not be allowed to go on. 


“King ALFRED, Patron-Saint of Eng- 
land,” is the title of a striking sermon 
preached last Sunday in Winchester 
Cathedral, by Dr. Charles W. Stubbs, 
Dean of Ely, at the Summer Assembly of 
the National Home Reading Union, and 
now published by Warren and Sons, of 
85, High-street, Winchester. The Dean 
quotes Freeman’s praise of the great 
English King :— 

Alfred is the most perfect character in 
history. He is a singular instance of a 
prince who has become a hero of romance, 
who, as a hero of romance, has had count- 
less imaginary exploits and imaginary 
institutions attributed to him, but to whose 
character romance has done no more than 
justice, and who appears in exactly the 
same light in history and fable. No other 
man on record has ever so thoroughly united 
all the virtues both of the ruler and the 
private man. In no other man on record 
were sO many virtues disfigured by so little 
alloy. A saint without superstition, a 
warrior, all whose wars were fought in 
defence of his country, a conqueror whose 
laurels were never stained by cruelty, a 
prince never cast down by adversity, never 
lifted up to insolence in the hour of triumph 
—there is no other name in history to com- 
pare with his. 

And then Dr. Stubbs takes several of the 
chief points in this panegyric, and illus- 
trates them by passages from Alfred’s 
writings, which show what manner of man 


. » 
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he was. The King, he says, though not 
tobe called a born poet, was something 
far higher and better. 


An inspired man—there is only one 
inspiration, remember, for there is only One 
Holy Spirit—pouring out to us Englishmen 
of to-day, as to our countrymen ofa thousand 
years ago, the deep feelings of a heart full 
of the sense of God’s presence always and 
everywhere, of a soul which hungered 
and thirsted after righteousness with all 
the simple devotion of a child-like spirit, 
which loved and longed for goodness, with 
all the free enthusiasm of a brave and 
manly nature, which above all bore witness 
that, for King, as well as for people, the 
duty-ideal, which because it is the Christ- 
ideal, has the mark of wounds upon it, is 
still the highest and purest and best of all 
human ambitions. 


Alfred died a thousand years ago, in the 
first year of the tenth century, leaving 
Edward his son to reign in his stead. 
Victoria the Well-Beloved died in the first 
year of the twentieth century, and leaves 
her son Edward to reign in her stead. 
Thus the preacher points “to a striking co- 
incidence, and from deeper reasons draws 
a lesson of what is now demanded. of the 
English people, as a thousand years ago 
Alfred declared the inner secret of true 
empire, in the words: ‘“ England needs 
not only good war-men and good workmen, 
but also good prayer-men.” 


Tue address given by the Rev. P. H. 
Wicksteed, M.A., at the recent annual 
meeting of the Friends’ Anti-Vivisection 
Association at Devonshire House, has 
been separately printed, and will, we trust, 
be widely read. It deals with the moral 
aspect of the question as affecting personal 
character and duty. The charge that the 
oppoaents of Vivisection are guilty of 
excessive care for the welfare of animals 
at the cost of indifference to human suffer- 
ing must be borne, Mr. Wicksteed says, 
with equanimity. Every moral question 
is advanced by the special interest and 
devotion of a few, and he who helps any 
moral cause, thereby helps all; and this 
special cause is urged in the interest of 
humanity, no less than of the animals. 
“Tt is not those who object to humanity 
being neglected, but those who object to 
animals being considered that bring this 
charge against us.” 


As soon as scientifie men take a wide view 
of their functions our cause will be won, 
for in truth it is not for animals only that 
we are pleading, but for humanity also ; 
and when science has taken a point of view 
at once more lofty and practical, when a 
more generous culture has robbed special- 
ising of its moral and intellectual dangers, 
but left it its efficiency as an instrument of 
research, then the evil and the folly of the 
practices which we denounce and oppose 
will beseen in all theirnakedness. For the 
ultimate object of all who have influence 
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in the direction of human life, under its 
practical, intellectual or emotional aspects, 
must be to establish the fullest possible 
harmony between humanity and the perma-~ 
nent and essential conditions that surround 
and control it. “And this harmony must not 
be regarded as resting on a merely physical 
relation, but as being moral, spiritual and 
emotional also. Who is there that does not 
acknowledge that his own well-being con- 
sists not exclusively in the absence of 
physical pain and the presence of the 
sources and conditions of physical pleasure, 
but also inthe moral, spiritual and emotional 
relations in which he finds himself with 
human beings, the animate and, inanimate 
nature around him, and the all-embracing 
and all-pervading Spirit in whom we live 
and have our being? The man who in 
advocating any line of supposed progress 
finds himself attempting to benefit humanity 
by securing some degree of physical comfort 
at the expense of establishing a spiritual 
discord between man and his surroundings, 
should surely ask himself whether he is not 
misconceiving the essential conditions and 
objects of human action. 

The physical welfare of man may not be 
sought at the cost of the torture of animals, 
and while a certain kind of knowledge 
may be gained, the question, Mr. Wick- 
steed urges, is ‘‘ whether the direction of 
the intellect along those lines is - relatively 
fruitful, whether it does not divert the 
attention of scientific men from more or 
less intellectually fruitful plots of research, 
while at the same time materialising and 
morally degrading not only the operators 
themselves, but the whole society to which 
they belong, and which supports them.” 
As to the relative humanity of English 
investigators, and the danger of trusting 
to the specialist’s judgment in any branch 
of life, unchecked by a wholesome public 
opinion, Mr. Wicksteed adds some 
weighty words, and pleads that our 
English investigators ought to be the first 
to welcome the vigilance of public opinion, 
as a defence against unworthy members 
of theirown fraternity and the deadening 
influence of habit and association, 


In sending a copy of Mr. Wicksteed’s 
Address to Ministers, whose names appear 
in our “‘ Year Book,” Miss Frances Power 
Cobbe, President of the British Union for 
Abolition of Vivisection (20, Triangle, 
Bristol), has written as follows :— 


The subject is one which appears to me to 
have strong claims on the attention of 
ministers of religion, and specially on that 
of all who hold and teach the blessed doc- 
trine of the absolute goodness of God. 
Roman Catholics (as Cardinal Vaughan has 
just shown us), and perhaps Romanising 
English Churchmen with him, may draw 
lines of scholastic distinction between 
human persons and such mere things as the 
noble horse and devoted dog ; and conceive 
it possible that the Lord of All intends us 
to find the way to our bodily salvation by 
torturing them and causing their whole ex- 
istence to have been a misfortune and a 
curse. In your view, I trust, as in mine, 
such a doctrine is nothing short of impious; 
and its revival in our day when Darwinism 
has so largely bridged over the chasm 
between us and our humbler fellow creatures, 
a portentous example of the wide-extend- 
ing, never-dying poison of a false theology. 

Surely it is fitting that the leaders of free 
religious thought in England should raise 
their voices above all others, clearly and 
distinctly for mercy—nay, rather I should 
say, for justice—to the brutes ; and proclaim 
as a fundamental principle of their morality, 
that (as old Cicero said) :—‘‘ Nothing is ex- 
pedient but what is right; and it is not, 
right because it is expedient, but expe- 
dient because it is right.’’ It is astounding 


that those who profess to consider the 
interests of human souls as so transcendant 
that the (supposed) soulless brutes can, in 
comparison, have no claims on us at all, are 
yet coming forward in support of a practice 
which—whether it may or may not conduce 
to the health of human bodies—must, in the 
very nature of things, harden human hearts. 
If the author of the Book of Proverbs said 
truly: ‘‘The merciful man doeth good to 
his own soul,’’ assuredly the merciless vivi- 
sector doeth to his own soul—and to the 
souls of all his pupils and assistants—the 
deadliest of conceivable injuries. 


THE paper on “The Influence of 
Thought on Character,” by Mr. Bertram 
Talbot, the greater part of which was, at 
the time of its first appearance, printed 
in these columns, with the series of 
notable extracts under the heading 
“Remember!” has now been reissued by 
Mr. Philip Green, and may be had at 
Essex Hall, at the cost of 6d. per dozen 
or 3s. per 100, post free. Mr. Talbot has 
also issued a leaflet against smoking, 
addressed to boys, which may be had 
from him at 86, Cromwell-avenue, High- 
gate, N., in quantities of 24 for 6d. The 
leaflet gives five reasons why a boy smokes, 
of which the last is as follows :— 


(5.) Because he thinks it is ‘*manly,’’ 
for ‘‘do not most men smoke ?’’ This is 
ridiculous. And yet it is a strangely 
common delusion. Manly, indeed! Why! 
Baden-Powell is not a smoker. Is there a 
British boy who would say that the hero of 
Mafeking lacks one of the qualities that go 
to make a ‘‘manly’’ man? Surely not. 
Read his own words, written from the 
Transvaal in July, 1900, to English boys. 
He says: ‘‘A feeble youth who smokes 
because he thinks it is manly is just as 
liable to drink or to swear because he has 
known grown men to do it.’’ Quite so. 
Make no mistake about it. Neither by 
smoking, nor by drinking, nor by swearing, 
can a youth show himself manly, but by 
resisting temptation, by practising self- 
control, and by acting nobly. 


Then follow four reasons why no boy 
should smoke, of which the first and last 
are these :— 


(1.) Because even a little is harmful to 
him, while habitual smoking seriously 
weakens one, or several organs of his body ; 
sometimes is the direct cause of death; 
frequently reduces the system to a low 
condition, thus rendering it unfit to fight 
against ailments brought on by other causes. 
The fully-developed man may throw off the 
evil effects of tobacco. The growing youth 
cannot. It finds out his weak points—eyes, 
lungs, brain, heart, nerves—and hinders 
them from becoming strong and healthy. 
There is no doubt whatever about this. Ask 
your doctor. 

(4.) Because a boy has no eraving for 
tobacco; in fact, not only does his system 
make no demand—as it does, say, for food, 
liquid, and warmth—but it actually revolts 
from it at first, the usual symptoms being 
faintness, giddiness, sickness. Question: 
Why create a wantin order to satisfy that 
want ? F 


“Tr the Lord would give me wings I 
would fly,” said Charles Wesley. John 
Wesley’s answer, “If the Lord bids me 
fly I would trust Him for the wings,” 
suggests the eternal power of the higher. 
over the lower and the creative strength 
of right purpose. In one way or another 
the Lord bids us all fly, and we have need 
to trust Him for the wings and live in that 
intimate and close relation to Him that 
can alone receive the Divine guidance,- - 
W. C. Gannett. 


THE BRITISH AND FOREIGN 
UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION. 


Srr,—The successful and helpful meet- 
ings recently held in London have proved 
once more the importance of and the call 
for our message and work. 

I think all will admit that the British 
and Foreign Unitarian Association, in 
organising these inspiring gatherings, per- 
formed a valuable service on behalf of 
Liberal Religion throughout the world. 

The annual report of the ordinary work 
of the Association will be forwarded on 
application to any of your readers, and I 
hope its perusal will induce many of them 
to become subscribers to its funds. It 
will be a pleasure to enrol them as New 
Century members. I may add that a 
subscription of any amount entitles to 
membership. 

OswaLp NrtrLeroup, Treasurer. 

Essex Hall, Essex-street, Strand, W.C., 
June 26. je 
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THE SELECTION OF HYMNS. 


Siz,—In your last issue Mr. Lummis 
takes exception to a hymn sung at the 
recent meeting of the Provincial Assembly, 
on account of its supposed “ orthodoxy.” 
He does not tell us what the hymn was, or 
mention the name of its author, but he 
gives sufficient clue to enable us to identify 
it as the one beginning “ When the Lord 
of Love was here” by the Rey. Stopford 
Brooke, a beautiful hymn to which one 
would have thought there could be no 
possible objection. Mr. Lummis says it 
contains “ a direct statement of the 
orthodox dogma of the two natures of 
Jesus Christ,” and a prayer. “ to the Second 
Person in the Trinity,” but no other 
Unitarian would perceive anything of the 
kind without a powerful microscope, or a 
strong imagination. 

Prejudice is excited and a wrong im- 
pression is conveyed by saying that ‘it 
was. written by an Anglican clergyman 
who has since seceded.” The 
appeared (for the first time, I believe) in 
“Christian Hymns,” compiled by Mr. 
Stopford Brooke after he left the Church 
of England. There is far more reason to 
complain that the hymns selected for use 
at our united gatherings very seldom con- 
tain any reference to Jesus Christ, and are 
for the most part of a purely Theistic 
character. I hope that we are not to be 
still further restricted in the same direction 
by an absolute prohibition of all dis- 
tinctively Christian hymns, 

Epear Sority ANTHONY. | 

Poole, June 24. 
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“OUR YOUNGEST BROTHER.” 


Sir,—Permit me to thank the numerous 
donors to my little fund for ‘ Our Young- 
est Brother.” It is now closed. All 
contributions have been acknowledged, 
save those of ‘ Harmony,” “X.,” and 
MiP} Ricuarp A. ARMSTRONG. 

Liverpool, June 25. 


NEWTON ABBOT. 
ORGAN WANTED. 


S1r,—I should be glad to hear on be 
half of the congregation at Newton Abbot 
—who have just purchased a building of 
their own—of a small wind, or fairly 
large American organ. ; 

T. B. Broaprickg, District Minister. 

23, Northfield, Bridgwater. — ; 
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THE EDUCATION BILL. 


The Report of the Committee of the Provincial 
Assembly of Lancashire and Cheshire. 


TI anways suspect my own judgment 
on the occasions (certainly rare) when it 
is at variance with that of my esteemed 
But I 
feel obliged to dissent from the main 
drift of the above report, which we owe, it 
is understood, to his able and zealous 
pen. | 

Iam quite unable to concur in the high 
estimate he has formed of the institution 
and work of the School Board, which we 
owe to the Elementary Education Act of 
1870, and I venture to submit a few state- 
ments in opposition to his views. 

Thave long held the opinion that the 
School Board system was infected, on its 
initiation, with the virus of sectarianism 
and clericalism. The Act was so framed 
as to interfere as little as possible with the 
interests of the Voluntary Schools and their 
methods of dogmatic instruction, whilst, 
of course, presumably aiming at a large 
extension of national education. But it 
was by no means such a measure as was 
generally hoped for by Nonconformists. I 
fancy there are many members of the 
Assembly who fought hard and long 
against Mr. Forster and his Bill on this 
special ground. Nor did they object less 
strenuously to the mode of election pre- 
scribed as being novel, unsound, and partial. 
The cumulative vote suggested, and almost 
compelled, the presentment and predomin- 
ance of sectarian considerations. It was 
of the nature of those fancy franchises 
which are so unsatisfactory a substitute 
for the decision of the simple majority. 
It led every sect 1o struggle for repre- 
sentation on the Board, that its interests 
might bejealously guarded. Asisremarked 
by Mr. Lyulph Stanley in the May 
number of the Contemporary Review: 
“The moment people are put on a public 
board as advocates of interests, it will be 
found that they are apt to act on that 
board as advocates, and not as impartial 
colleagues.” Surely this has been but too 


‘obvious in the case of many School 


Boards. Have we not seen, as a natural 
consequence, members sitting on them, 
not to extend, but to frustrate the exten- 
sion of schools, lest those for which they 
are specially concerned should suffer by a 
dreaded rivalry and competition? We 
are told in the report that members of 
these boards “‘ have been chosen ad hoc, 


_ being the pick of the community for educa- 


* 


tional work, and being the direct repre- 
sentatives of the ratepayers.” On the 
latter clause I may have hereafter to 
remark, TL only wish I could accept the 
former, for I have fancied, rightly or 
wrongly, that considerations of intellec- 
tual equipment, of a knowledge of educa- 
tional principles, and familiarity with their 
operations have been somewhat less promi- 
nent than a connection with certain 
Churches, and a zeal fur the protection of 
instructionin particular creedsand dogmas. 
As to “the control of the ratepayers,” let 
it be remembered that their members are 
elected for a term of three consecutive 
years, during which they are beyond any 
control by those who appoint them. 
Again, they own no direct responsibility 
for the expenditure of their finances. All 
they have to dois to send a rescript to the 
local municipality for certain sums of 


- money, and the latter (who are much more 


frequently answerable to the ratepayers) 
ee 
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have no power to call in question the use 
they make of their resources. Surely it 
is a vicious principle that one authority 
should determine the amount to be ex- 
pended, for which another body of repre- 
sentatives is compelled to levy the rate ! 

Is it not a dangerous thing to allow any 
public body—unchecked—to put their 
hands into the purse of a community? 
It may, at least, be conceded that these 
statements militate in some degree 
against the School Board system, both in 
theory and in practice. 

Of the admirable services to the cause 
of popular education rendered by a large 
number of members, notwithstanding the 
difficulties and discouragements of their 
work, I cannot speak too highly. They 
have deserved general respect and grati- 
tude, and it would be unpardonable not to 
recognise the invaluable services of many 
of them, including the cultivated and 
zealous women (not least in our own dis- 
trict) who have been distinguished alike 
for zeal and for administrative ability. 

I turn now to the second main argument 
of the report, which states certain objec- 
tions to the transfer of educational work, 
from the School Boards to the County 
and County Borough Councils, and the 
Committees, in the appointment of which 
they will have a large share. 

I remember well the weighty opinion 
expressed by Mr. Bright during the 
agitation which preceded the Act of 1870— 
namely, that it was not desirable to invest 
new and untried authorities with the 


administration of a great educational. 


measure. He preferred that the work 
should be entrusted to the municipal cor- 
porations, which, since their reform in 
1835, had proved able, enterprising, and 
successful representatives of public 
opinion and interests; they were under 
the direct control, of the people, and 
had justified general confidence. Now 
whilst these institutions are all but 
universal, it is admitted that School 
Boards cover only a very limited area ; 
for, perhaps, one-third of the population 
of England and Wales they afford no 
provision, and what is more serious is the 
fact that of 2,845 School Boards in these 
countries no fewer than 1,233 have areas 
containing a population of less than 1,000. 
Indeed, one of them exercises its powers 
and authority over seventy-five persons, 
including children! It is not a cause for 
wonder that, under these circumstances, 
the report should admit that ‘the area is 
the one redeeming feature of the Bill,” 
and that “the county area is in every 
way preferable.” 

I claim these concessions as potent 
arguments for the chief provision of the 
Bil—that there should be one effective 
authority, covering the‘whole country by 
its beneficent operations. This purpose 
would be largely promoted by entrusting 
new powers to County and County 
Borough Councils. Granting that the 
area 1s very important, the Report further 
remarks—‘“ and there is the character of 
the authorities.” I have previously 
referred to this essential qualification, and 
am prepared to contend that the munici- 
palities have already proved themselves 
worthy of public approval in the adminis- 
tration of such (and they are not few) 
educational duties as have already been 
confided to them by the legislature. I 
suggest, without making invidious com- 
parisons with School Boards or other 
public bodies, that they present a satis- 
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factory average of ability, zeal, and com- 
petence in the administration of many 
large departments of the public service. I 
point to the fact that they have covered 
the land with 650 rate-aided free libraries 
and reading-rooms, and a considerable 
number of museums and schools of art. 
I speak from personal knowledge when I 
add that this work has been pervaded by 
a wise and catholic spirit, and that in the 
selection of their many millions of books 
and papers neither sectarian purposes nor 
party politics have been permitted to in- 
fluence their decisions. 

It is no slight evidence of their interest 
in popular education that almost every 
municipality has appropriated to that 
object the means so unexpectedly fur- 
nished by the Customs and Excise Act, 
1890, commonly known as beer and 
whisky money. It was at their option to 
use the money in reduction of their rates ; 
but with commendable judgment they 
applied it to the establishment of technical 
schools and the promotion of other 
departments of secondary education. 
Almost every large town is, or will shortly 
be, thus provided. In Manchester we 
anticipate the credit of having not alone 
the largest, but the most fully equipped 
school of the kind in England. Birming- 
ham has, for some time, rejoiced in the 
best school of art; and the Nottingham 
Corporation has not only a fine free 
library and museum, but also administers 
the affairs of a University College. 

It is not without significance that corpo- 
rations deal with annual turnovers of many 
millions. As for instance, Manchester 
about 8 millions, Liverpool 65, Birming- 
ham 9, and the last estimate of the 
London County Council—a comparatively 
new body—for the year 1900 was nearly 
4, millions. I suggest that men who have 
already done good educational work, and 
have the brain-power to deal competently 
with such vast sums as these, will prove 
at least as capable as other public bodies 
to undertake any further duties of the like 
kind that may be confided to them. 

It is appropriate to remark that the 
Corporation Committees which for many 
years have made valuable contributions to 
the instruction of the people, are. mostly 
of a hybrid kind—i,e., they call to their 
assistance certain experts in various 
branches of learning and the arts. 

For example, the City Art Gallery of 
Manchester consists of fourteen Aldermen 
and Councillors, and seven representatives 
of the Royal Institution, which contains 
the permanent collection of pictures. The 
Technical School is managed by a com- 
mittee on which are twenty-five members 
of the Corporation and twelve experts in 
various departments of mechanics, engineer- 
ing and manufacture. Many Library 
Committees are conducted on the same 
principle. In each case the chairman is a 
member of the Corporation, exactly as 
recommended for adoption in the new Bill 
by Mr. Lyulph Stanley, because “the 
power to raise a rate is reserved to the 
Council, and not to be delegated to the 
Education Committee, as is surely reason- 
able and proper.” In the same way the 
Education Committees of the County and 
Borough Councils would be composed, 
with the aid of a given number of educa- 
tional experts, male and female, and of 
other students of school methods. 

I hope that, in considering the new Bill 
and any subsequent developments of it, the 
friends of education will discharge from 
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their minds all party or political bias, and 
deal with the case on its own merits. Its 
fundamental principle has already been 
approved by several very important autho- 
rities, by the Liverpool Corporation, and 
by a Conference held in the Manchester 
Town Hall, at which were present repre- 
sentatives of the Technical Schools of 
fourteen County and Borough Councils. 
The Assistant Masters’ Association (Lanca- 
shire and Cheshire Branch), at a recent 
meeting held at the Hulme Grammar 
School, reviewed certain resolutions with 
approval, which had been passed by their 
Executive. The first and most important 
runs thus :— 

This Association welcomes the Govern- 
ment Education Bill in that it constitutes 
the County or County Borough Councils the 
local education authority ; that it makes the 
residue of the Local Taxation (Customs and 
Excise) Act, 1890, applicable to education 
other than primary, and that it is designed 
to prevent competition between existing 
education authorities; and, secondly, it 
welcomes the statement of the Duke of 
Devonshire that it is intended to include 
experts in the proposed Education Com- 
mittee. : 

In conclusion, I frankly admit that, if 
regarded as a complete scheme, the Bill is 
eminently unsatisfactory. But it will be 
a mistake to reject it, because it does pre- 
scribe the formation of one efficient 
authority covering the entire country in 
its operations, and thus reduces to order 
and system the present chaos of con- 
flicting institutions and agencies. That is 
in itself an enormous gain. The Govern 
ment should be encouraged at once to pro- 
ceed with and develop the measure on a 
large and generous scale. If competently 
worked, as I believe it will be, by the 
Municipal Councils, the interests of 
secondary education will be successfully 
promoted, and after some years’ experience 
they may include elementary teaching in 
their operations. Thus, a uniform system 
being established, with clericalism and 
sectarianism reduced to a minimum, we 
may hope to see a scheme of truly national 
education by which the poorest child, 
through a regular and graduated course 
of instruction, may ascend from the 
elementary to the grammar and technical 
school and the college, to the advantages 
and distinction of a university career. 

Eccles, June 24. Harry Rawson. 


IMPRESSIONS OF WHIT-WEEK. 
VIII. 


To give an impression of the great inter- 
national meetings is one of the hardest 
tasks I have ever encountered. It is true 
that I went up to London with high 
anticipations; it is also true that I re- 
turned with those anticipations more than 
realised. The meetings were a brilliant 
surprise in many respects. 

1. They were a surprise to me in point 
of number. We often hear the accusation 
brought against us that as Unitarians we 
are lost in our individualism, and are in- 
capable of collective demonstration. No 
doubt this has been in a large measure 
true in the past. We cut our various 
county and district societies up into so 
many islands, and hold communication 
but seldom with one another. This has 
had the tendency of developing character- 
istics which are not fundamental, but 
belong to our different districts or 
counties. So it becomes more and more 


difficult for us to unite with others, and 
form one body. I am now inclined to 
think that this unity has, in a measure, been 
brought about by the great meetings, and 
that ina manner it was never conceived 
of before. We had grown accustomed to 
small gatherings, and although we were 
determined to carry forward the flag 
whatever the peril might be, still the very 
smallness of our county army, fighting as 
it was against such heavy odds, had the 
tendency to crush within us the forward 
attitude. These meetings have shown 
that we belong to a mighty army—mighty 
in numbers as well asin strength. A view 
we have also received of the truth that 
this army is destined by the very nature 
of things to increase, for on all hands the 
spirit of the times, in a religious sense, is 
on our side. The Unitarian minister may 
now proclaim that his “cause” is known 
from Iceland to Japan. We had heard 
before that we were numerous in other 
churches, but now it has been revealed 
that we are more numerous in our own 
body than we had ever dreamed. Perhaps 
it is a weakness of mine, but I confess it 
—lI possess greater inspiration than ever 
for the cause of liberal religion. I saw 
during the meetings that traditional 
theology has a mighty force to contend 
against in the beginning of this twentieth 
century. The fact that we are so nume- 
rous ‘will encourage many ministers in 
hours of disappointment, and will be the 
means of reviving their spirits. 

2. The meetings impressed me greatly 
by their wnity of spirit. Representatives of 
fifteen different nationalities meeting and 
discussing theological matters for a whole 
week without one word of discord! 
Many things less extraordinary were 
recorded miracles in the past. The note 
of unity was sounded in all the meetings, 
and more especially did it sound in the 
noble sermon of Dr. Stopford Brooke. 
Beneath our various dressings of religion 
lies the deepest part of our being—the 
spirit which is greater than any words it 
can utter. Let us by all means dress our 
religion in the best possible manner, but 
do not let us forget the spirit for the 
body. The meetings taught us the need 
of a new comparative valuation of things. 
Perhaps it was a lesson we needed. 
Those who attended the meetings will 
need it no more. We shall lay no less an 
emphasis on the things of the head, but 
we shall lay more on the things of the 
heart. We shall now see that it is as 
important for us to feel as it is for us to 
think, for the meetings seemed to convey 
the great lesson that the deepest feelings 
and the noblest actions are the goal of 
thought. Many of us, I am sure, will 
view things in a deeper manner than 
before. The three devotional services, as 
well as the devotional part of the service 
at St. James’s Hall, showed that our 
ministers are fully aware of the necessity. 
of satisfying the needs of our spiritual 
nature. 

3. The meetings gave abundant evi- 
dence that we are gradually focussing our 
energies towards a centre. The world of 
religion is a circumference as well as a 
centre, and the Unitarian body in the 
past has had, in a large measure, to make 
this discovery. The discovery has now 
been made, and who will blame the self- 
sacrificing Unitarian if, in order to know 
the nature of the circumference, he should 
forget at times the necessity of allowing 


‘that there should be one centre. We now 


agree that that centre is Jesus Christ and 
his spirit. These point the way to some- 
thing beyond themselves — to God. 
Throughout the meetings I felt this note 
dominant; and how fortunate we are that 
this can be done without any theories 
about the person of Jesus. The vast 
number of subjects treated by the foreign 
delegates showed us that much remains 
still in the realm of the circumference to 
be explored. We cannot afford to neglect 
this duty either, 

4, The meetings are a proof that a 
bright future awaits our cause if we can 
carry our spiritual life on as high a level 
as we carry our thoughts. Many of the 
addresses burned with a message. It was 
a kind of refined gold which thought and 
conviction had filtered into the depth of 
the heart. If such a message be ours, it 
will be bound to tell upon our people for 
lasting good, and also be the means of 
bringing others who cannot elsewhere find 
a rest to hear and to receive a gospel 
which can be warm without being super- 
stitious, and which can satisfy the whole 
nature of man. I can never feel too 
grateful for the inspiration received at 
the great International Meetings of 1901. 

Swansea. W. Tupor Jonzs. 


—- 


IX. 


On the eve of the recent meetings I was 
permitted to play something like the part 
of the herald; at your kind suggestion, 
Sir, I willingly add my voice to the reces- 
sional chorus, before it dies into the silence 
of happy memories and hidden resolves. 
not that there is need of further testimony 
to the unique interest of this event in our 
history. All I could say in appreciation 
of the weighty and eloquent utterances of 
Whit-week has been well expressed by 
other correspondents. If I were to speak 
of particular impressions it would be 
largely to corroborate the verdicts already 
returned. There is but one feeling 
prominent in my recollection, which I 
think has not been specially referred to in 
these communications, and I daresay, 
nevertheless, that many shared it with me. 
It was the feeling of the “unknown” 
element about us; faces unfamiliar, or 
altogether new, were abundant. There 
were, of course, the foreign visitors now 
so well-known to us and in the roll of 
friends. There were, also, the scores of 
young folk who were making, I must 
suppose, their “ first appearances ” at these 
anniversaries. And there seemed to be 
many of older years who also were “up” 
for the first time. In the absence of some, 
without whom it seems hard to realise 
ourselves the same people, here were the 
visible reminders that our inheritance 
is wide, and our possibilities truly 
unbounded. 

For the rest, it may be best to say as 
one of the least of the ‘“‘ workers,” that the 
prevailing mood with me was one of entire 
thankfulness. So much hard work had 
been put into this matter during months 
of preparation, so much steady thinking, 
and planning, and arranging jhad been 
done, that it would have been little short 
of tragic if the thing had proved a failure. 
But the numbers came up to the utmost 
anticipation, aud the friends were so 
cordial and cheery—even when a “jam” 
occurred—and the notes of each meeting 
and service rang out so clear and true, 
that they who had worked hardest 


towards such results must have the com. 
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pletest satisfaction when they came about. 
My share, I repeat, was the most modest 
_in this work ; it may therefore be allowed 
me to glory on their behalf who would be 
the last to claim what is their due of 
praise. 

But to have such workers, and such 
guests, and to hear such words and share 
such emotions—what is all this but God’s 
blessing upon our churches, and schools, 
and families, and upon our whole move- 
ment? We will no more let our good be 
evil-spoken-of; least of all will we speak 
ill of it ourselves. ‘‘ The Lord hath done 
great things for us,” said the old Psalmist. 
If we can truly say that, we may go on 
our way rejoicing. I think that the after- 
glow of worship on Zion shone still in the 
eyes of the companies who went down to 
their homes again—in Nazareth or else- 
where; and the light in the eyes helped 
them to see light in the dim world of their 
cares and troubles. In days to come our 
returned pilgrims will assuredly have new 
light from this real “holy week” upon 
their paths of daily duty. And so may 
every festival help us—though such a 
festival, take it for’ ‘all in all, we may not 
soon, or many of us ever, see again. 


W. G. Tarrant, 


INTERNATIONAL UNITARIAN 
LITERATURE. 


In an interesting letter addressed to the 
Committee of the International Council, 
the Rev. J. T. Sunderland, now of Toronto, 
has made a number of helpful suggestions. 
The following passages dealing with the 
question of the translation and publica- 
tion of books and pamphlets into various 
languages will be read with interest :— 

An important matter to be considered 
seems to me that of international litera- 
ture, and the translation of Unitarian 
books and tracts into new languages, 
especially Spanish, Russian, Arabic, and 
Chinese. 

As to Spanish, I may only say that 
many demands are. coming to us in 
America for Unitarian literature in 
Spanish for use in Cuba, the Philippines, 
South America, Mexico, and even Spain. 
But as this is mainly an American affair, 
and as the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion is already doing a little in this 
direction, perhaps the International 
Council need not consider it, at least 
for the present. 

As to the Russian, others can speak 
better than T. I will only call attention 
to the size and importance of Russia, her 
certainly great influence in the future, and 

‘the seeming opportuneness of the present 
time, when the national mind is so much 
in ferment, for the introduction of our 
ideas. 

As to the Chinese, we all remember 
well the earnest pleas made both in Eng- 
land and America by our lamented Rev. 
Huberty James, for us to take steps to 
give our thought to the thousands of 
educated minds in China which are ready 
for it and can be helped by it as by no 
other religious thought. Urgent word 
is coming from many other sources con- 
firming the testimony of Mr. James. 

As to Unitarian literature in Arabic, 
this is of course for the use of Mahome- 
dans. Mahomedans are Unitarian. 
Througbout all the leading Mahomedan 
nations there is a slowly rising tide of new 

life, new desire to break away from the 


stagnation of the past, new desire to get 
into touch with the larger knowledge and 
thought of Europe and America. This 
is true in religion as well as in other 
things. But Christianity in its Trinitarian 
forms Mahomedans will have nothing to 
do with. Toward Unitarianism, on the 
other hand, they have a friendly feeling. 
This I discovered in India; I also found 
evidences of the same in Egypt and 
Palestine. In Jerusalem I had an inter- 
view with Pére Hyacinthe, who had been 
spending a year or two in Algiers, Tunis, 
Kgypt, Turkey, and Syria, holding religi- 
ous conferences among leading Maho- 
medans of many cities. He said what 
impressed him everywhere was the great 
mission that Unitarian Christianity had, 
if we only knew it, to these peoples. 
Their minds were ready for our gospel. 
They would listen to Christianity in no 
other form, but our thought they would 
welcome. Over and over he said, Why 
do you not send them missionaries ? Why 
do you not give them your literature ? 
Above all he urged that Channing should 
be translated and circulated among them, 
as the one prophet of the modern world 
who would have most power, as he be- 
lieved, to reach and bless Mahomedan 
peoples. Such a testimony as this from 
Pére Hyacinthe is not to be lightly 
esteemed. 

This subject of the translation of our 
literature into new languages is a large 
one. I merely throw out these brief 
hints. It seems to meitis a matter which 
the Council may well consider. 


AUCKLAND, NEW ZEALAND. 


Ir was February 26 of last year when 
I landed in New Zealand, with a three 
years’ commission from the B. and 
F.U.A. to test the possibilities of a 
struggling young Unitarian movement in 
Auckland. To-day I venture to write 
home to the people of our churches with 
an appeal for help in erecting a place of 
worship, which will be, so far as I can 
learn, the first building in the colony 
dedicated solely to the practices of the 
Unitarian faith. 

I found on my arrival a score or more 
of thoroughly earnest men and women, 
who had been encouraged to persevere by 
visits from the Rev. G. Walters, of 
Sydney, and R. H. Lambley, of Mel- 
bourne, and who held a weekly service in 
a hall. They had nobly prepared for 
the minister’s coming, and from the first 
the work went with a swing. On the first 
Sunday evening there was a congregation 
of sixty-five, and from that day to this 
the numbers have never fallen away, but 
have kept on steadily increasing. After 
nine months it was deemed advisable to 
remove to a larger hall, and at present we 
have an assembly of between 100 and 150, 
most of whom are regular attenders. We 
have a Sunday-school of about twenty, 
also steadily increasing, and we hold 
monthly socials in the winter which 
attract between 150 and 200 people. The 
subscribers have risen in a year from 
thirty to sixty, and we have a clear 
balance-sheet, with a few pounds on the 
right side, aided by £75 from the B. and 
F.U.A. towards the minister’s salary. I 
venture to consider ita record of fourteen 
months’ work which many a_long- 
established church in England would take 
some credit for. I submit that here is a 


sphere of work eminently worthy of home 
support, and that if it be but liberally 
supported now it will quickly be in no 
need of outside assistance. Here is a 
healthy seed which, with a little watering, 
may spread over the colony soon, as the 
English clover and other imported plants 
have propagated themselves, to the sup- 
planting of native growths. 

Auckland is the largest centre of popu- 
lation, and a fast growing city. The 
present census shows an increase of 10,000 
in five years, bringing its numbers up to 
60,000. It is the market centre for a wide 
and promising district, and a frequent 
place of call for the other towns of the 
colony, so that a church fixed here stands 
a good chance of “ giving its light to all in 
the house.” 

The difficulties of building up a religi- 
ous association in hired halls are too well 
known everywhere to need enlarging 
upon ; but when the choice of halls is 
practically limited to a somewhat un- 
savoury locality, and the general demand 
so great as to confine the church’s use to 
its Sunday meetings, those difficulties are 
enormously enhanced. 

Knowing that we can have no chance of 
permanency until we are masters of our 
own meeting-place, we have raised £260 
for a building fund. We have secured a 
leasehold site at a moderate rental, and 
have the plans of a pretty little church 
ready, the design of a member of our own 
congregation. 

The stand is a most favourable one, at 
the junction of four important roads, and 
in the centre of the most densely-popu- 
lated and most rapidly progressing district 
of the city. 

The little church when complete will 
seat 400, and be so furnished as to enable 
it to be used for all purposes. 

The estimated cost is £800, towards 
which we havethe £260 already mentioned, 
which we hope to raise to £300 among 
ourselves, in addition to which we have 
the promise of a loan of £200 at moderate 
interest from one of our supporters ; and it 
is the remaining £300 that we confidently 
look to our friends and kinsmen of the 
homeland to contribute. 

Weare nota wealthy band. Incomes 
are very level here, and though that level, 
for all except intellectual labour, is higher 
onan average than in England, yet ex- 
penses are higher also asa general rule. 
We have given as much as we can. 
Without this help from home we should 
still build, I make no doubt, but it would 
take time, and time is of great importance 
with us. Our own enthusiasm is warm, 
the public interest is awakened, and if 
the matter be ndt pushed at the pre- 
sent high tide, the consequences may be 
serious. 

Hereare your kinsmen,and even members 
of your own families, cast adrift among 
all the dangers of a new country. Let a 
little of the private sympathy which you 
extend to them be deflected to the 
establishment of a church where they may 
find a religious home, and some of the 
sanctions of morality to which they have 
been accustomed in their early years. 

Here are thousands of people brought 
up in orthodox faiths, upon whose minds 
the new surroundings and influences have 
had a disintegrating effect. Help them toa 
rational resting place. There are men and 
women, now most regular attendants with 
us, who have never entered a place of 
worship for ten, twenty, even thirty years. 
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Here is a missionary enterprise to your 
own people. Here is a small opportunity 
of tightening the bonds of affection and 
gratitude, of community of faith and of 
race, which unite the colony to the beloved 
motherland. WIiLiramM JELLIE. 

May 13, 1901. 

P.S—The Rev. W. Copeland Bowie, 
Secretary of the B. and F.U.A., will be 
glad, [am sure, to receive and forward 
donations in aid of the Building Fund.— 
W.d 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
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[The Editor is not responsible for the opivions 
expressed by correspondents, LmTTERS CANNOT BH 
INSERTED WITHOUT THE WRITER’S NAME; and all 
private information should be accompanied by the 
name and address of the sender.] 


THE NAIL ON THE HEAD. 

Srr,—Permit me to bear my humble 
testimony to the great importance of Mr. 
Armstrong’s address on “Religious 
Thought in England at the Close of the 
Nineteenth Century,’ reported in your 
issue of June 22. He has raised out of 
the dust of obscure controversies the one 
issue of vital significance, distinguishing 
for ever the question of Religion itself 
from all those belonging to Philosophies of 
Religion. Is communion of the human 
spirit with the Divine Spirit a reality or 
a dream? Is the “ Beatific Vision” the 
supreme experience of mortal life, or is it 
only the beautiful illusion of exalted 
souls? On the reply ‘‘ Yes” or “No” to 
these questions depends the supreme 
interest of religion. 

No material symbol conceivable—not the 
relation of Parent to Child, or of the Sun 
in heaven to the planets which circle 
around it and draw life and warmth from 
its beams—can possibly afford us any 
adequate or fitting simile of the relation of 
the Infinite Spirit to the finite spirits 
which live and move and have their being 
in Him. This being so, it would seem little 
short of profane audacity to attempt to 
draw definitions concerning the awful phe- 
nomenon of spiritual contact between God 
andthe human soul. We cannot worthily 
speak, we can hardly think of it in a 
merely critical and scientific-theological 
way. But each of us may surely decide 
the question of fact, whether such Divine 
Communion remains to us as a supremely 
true experience, the. never-to-be-forgotten 
revelation in the soul that God 2s Good, 
in the sense in which we in our own hearts 
account and love goodness. 

The real marvel, surely, is, not that 
God is sometimes near us, sometimes in 
touch with our souls, but that (so far as 
our consciousness goes) there is commonly 
so great a gulf between our souls and Him! 
As the lark in the blue heaven, as the fish 
in the wave, as the planet swimming in the 
boundless ether, our finite spirits are‘sur- 
rounded and interpenetrated by the Infinite 
Spirit. What wonder is it if a few times 
in our short human life, after long yearn- 
ings or faithful obedience, we are granted 
the privileges of sons and daughters of 
the Lord Almighty, and permitted to 
become conscious that He is near us ? 

All such experience may be only a 
dream. But there is as much reason to 
hold that human love also is only a dream 
and a delusion. ‘The love which has 
looked out on us from the eyes of mother 
or friend and met ours in ineffable sym- 
pathy in the sweetest moments of earthly 


blessedness, may also have been only a 
dream! Each of us may be alone and 
unloved by any being in the universe, 
human or divine. We cannot prove 
Love, scientifically. But if we have 
implicit faith (as what generous heart 
has not?) in the love of the human friend— 
conveyed to us so nearly in the same way 
as the Divine one, without voice or touch 
by the magnetism of spirit to spirit—we 
ought not surely to find it very difficult to 
trust that we were not dreaming when we 
seemed to know by direct revelation that 
God exists, and is our eternal Friend. 

It is a strange circumstance (Mr. Arm- 
strong has not failed to observe it) that 
when liberal theologians begin to diverge 
from the grand old simple doctrine. 
“Hear, O Israel!’ The Lord our God is 
onE Lord,” and to pursue metaphysical 
speculations on the nature of the Deity, 
they always first approach Ditheism wid 
Christolatry, abstaining from any re- 
ference to the Third Person in the ortho- 
dox Christian Trinity. To me it appears 
that the converse process would be more 
logical and bring us nearer to the truth. 
As our real knowledge of God—if the 
foregoing remarks be true—isderived from 
personal spiritual experience, it would 
surely be most fitting to begin our theo- 
logical credo with the article : 

“J BELIEVE IN Gop tHE Hoty Guost;” 
and thence cautiously advance, so far as 
our philosophy may warrant, in identify- 
ing that Holy Spirit, as revealed in 
the innermost sanctuary of our souls 
and. consciences, with the tremendous 
“Power behind Nature” revealed by 
science; the “ Father Almighty, Maker of 
heaven and earth.” Let us not begin 
with Nature, with her riddles of death 
and evil—agonising to our conscience, and 
almost driving us to despair—nor yet with 
the lovely human Character which has 
for nineteen centuries illumined the 
world, but whose true features, as the 
microscope of criticism is directed to his 
portrait, each in turn becomes obscure. 
Let us begin with the ‘Holy Spirit 
throned within us,”’* the Teacher to each 
of us, and in our own hearts, of Justice 
and Mercy, Truth and Love; He to whom 
we cannot pray while we cherish any sin. 
On that grand, and for ever moral, foun- 
dation, let us build our theology. 

Frances Power Copze, 
Hengwrt, June 23. 


—#§$—_+-2e—-—____. 
“A NEW NOTE IN UNITARIANISM.” 


Srxr,—The Christian World of June 13 
publishes under this heading a letter from 
some Unitarian correspondent, which is 
extremely interesting and deserves that 
an answering chord should make itself 
heard on our side. I say ‘our side” 
because I belong to Congregationalism, 
and it has often seemed to me a matter of 
deepest regret that such noble fellow- 
soldiers in the great warfare against the 
world’s evil, as so many Unitarians un- 
doubtedly are, should not have warmer 
recognition of comradeship among us who 
are designated the orthodox. Our friend’s 
letter to the Christian World goes far to 
explain the reason. He says: “ The con- 
ception of Jesus merely as an ethical and 
spiritual teacher -has been the prevalent 
one among Unitarians for nearly forty 
years.” If so, we can hardly wonder at 
the estrangement; for between that con- 


* “Sacer inter nos Spiritus sedet, bonorum 
malorumque observator et custos.” —SENECA. 


Ception and the orthodox view the gulf is 
very great indeed, and one sees not how 
it can by any possibility be filled up. 

But if the “Religion of the Incarna- 
tion” as set forth with such ability just 
now in the pages of Tue Inquirer, and 
alluded to by the said correspondent, is 
really getting hold of the modern 
Unitarian mind, there seems to be much 
more hope of a better understanding and 
realisation of brotherhood. For I think 
there must be very many in the orthodox 
churches—I personally know a few—who 
do not and cannot believe that Trini- 
tarianism is the last word. They march 
under the banner of orthodoxy, but decline 
to swear by every line and letter of the 
device inscribed upon it—that fearful and 
wonderful legend of Nicene dogma which 
was never dreamed of in the theology of 
Paul, nor hinted at in the teachings of the 
Synoptic Gospels. If we are scornfully 
told that we must be one or the other—if 
not Trinitarians, then Unitarians—we 
reply, logically, perhaps, yes; but practi- 
cally, no. That cast-iron alternative can 
be left out of sight at present; we can 
wait for fuller light. We may be permitted 
to take the attitude of the clear-thinking 
and accomplished expounder of the 
Ritschlian Theologv—-Garvey—who in a 
foot-note says that for himself, while “ con- 
fessing God as Father, Son, and Spirit, 
and Jesus as Son of God and Son of Man,” 
he holds “that the doctrines of the Godhead 
and Christ need a theological restatement 
in which our modern conceptions of ‘ per- 
sonality,’ ‘development,’ ‘liberty,’ will 
gain full recognition, and the less adequate 
ancient. conceptions of ‘nature, ‘sub- 
stance,’ ‘person’ will be superseded.” 

Meanwhile we of the orthodox side and 
the Unitarians, or at least those of them 
who emit the “new note,” can gladly 
agree in insisting upon the view of Jesus 
as more than “ a mere ethical and spiritual 
teacher,” as, in fact, quite unique and 
transcendent among men, being what 
Martineau so strongly held—the very 
personation of God, the type and “ human 
image of the Everlasting Mind.” Or, as 
Stopford Brooke puts it, “God may be 
more than personal, but He is personal to 
us in Jesus.” : 

If leading Unitarians hold such views, 
and if, on the other hand, many of us who 
belong to the other churches have come to 
regard the Nicene theology as something 
of an ancient fraud, it ought surely to be 
possible for such brethren of both parties 
to dwell together in more of unity, and 
perhaps to combine more successfully in a 
nobler and wiser propaganda than the 
world has ever seen. THomAs Oxark, 

Chichester, June 17. 


We are glad to see from a note in the 
Athenseum that Professor T. W. Rhys 
Davids is to contribute a volume on 
“ Buddhist India” to Mr. Fisher Unwin’s 
“Story of the Nations” series. Readers 
who have long been familiar with Mr. 
Rhys David’s masterly little book on 
Buddhism in the series on “ Non-Christian 
Religions,” published by the R.T.S., and 
know of his distinguished services as 
editor of ancient Buddhist literature, will 
look with the greatest interest for this 
new book, which, beginning with the 
seventh century 8.c., is to deal, among 
other things, bee the social condition, 
the literature, the political and religious 
history of India. ns : eid 
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OBITUARY. 


a 
GEORGE HOLDEN. 


THE following notice appears in Old and 
New, a journal of Liberal Religion, Daven- 
port, Iowa, Feb., 1901 :— 

- “In the death of George Holden, 
Jan. 16, the town and country-side of 
Manly loses one of its best citizens, and 
the Unitarian cause one of its most 
devoted friends. He was born in Shipley, 
Yorkshire, England, Jan. 29, 1833, and 
came to America, April 9, 1872. He 
was a man of strictly temperate habits, 
thoroughly industrious, and in all dealings 
honourable and trustworthy. By hard 
labour upon the part of himself and family 

_ a fine large farm remains as the outward 

- fruit of his labours. But, though thrifty 
and ambitious, as all should be in their 
outward ways, he was never heedless of 

the high possessions of character. Though 
born and reared in an orthodox family, he 
became interested in the Unitarian ehurch 
at an early age, and displayed his interest 
by a lifetime of devotion that was as effec- 
tive as it was rare.' Taking one child upon 
his shoulder while the other was led by the 
mother, heand his wife would start off for 
the Unitarian Church in Lydgate, England, 
to be ready for the four services on Sunday, 
which were then held—Sunday-school at 
9 o’clock, church at 10.30 o’clock, Sunday- 
school again at 2 o’clock, and church at 
3 o’clock in the afternoon, and return home 
at night ‘ tired but happy.’ He not only 
taught in the Sunday-school, but also con- 
ducted services as a lay-preacher. When 
he removed to America the spirit of reli- 
gious service was still strong upon him, 
and when he found it impracticable to give 
that service effectively through orthodox 
churches, he united with the devoted little 
band of women and men in and about 
Manly to securethe little church building at 
Manly, and to carry on the church and 
Sunday-school there. The efficiency of 
his ministry is attested by more thaa one 
person who received more light and lead- 
ing from his word and influence than from 
any other speaker. 

“The efficiency of his ministry as a man 
and neighbour was eloquently attested by 
a large assembly of people who, on a 
bitterly cold day, were present at his 
funeral, and by the sincere words of 
affection which were spoken on all sides. 


The little church being too small to hold 


all who wished to be present at the 
services, which were conducted by the 
Rev. Arthur M. Judy, they were held in the 
Oddfellows’ Hall, which had been kindly 
offered for the occasion. Mr. Holden was 
a fine representative of the flowering of 
the English middle-classes, and a fine 
‘type of a well-rounded man. He was 
successful as a business man, yet a lover 
of good books and a constant reader. He 
was tender and true, rearing a large 
family in the best habits of industry and 
culture, yet he found time to care for the 
interests of Church and State. And 
about him, his faithful and steady friends, 
was centred a fine group of his  fellow- 
countrymen. When such men and women 
contribute to the foundation of a new 
State we may be of good courage for its 
future. Upon their children and their 
children’s children they lay a splendid 
burden—the burden of carrying on their 
good works, and living up to their example. 
May it be so in and about Manly, and 


ae 5 aoe be found there for generations to 
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come living monuments of these brave 
and true pioneers—sons and daughters 
worthy of such fathers and mothers—and 
may they keep the little church at Manly 
ever alive, to be for the future, as it has 
been for the present ‘a little garden of 
Liberalism.’ ” 


THE CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


——— pes 


A FortNnieHt ago I told you the story 
of Flitter, the little dove, who was a peace- 
maker among .the fowls with whom she 
lived, and I asked whether you who read 
this column knew any good stories about 
gentleness and peacemaking which you 
would like to tell the others; but no one 
has sent me any stories yet. So I am 
going now to tell you one which may, 
perhaps, make some of you think of 
others for you to tell. 

My story is about Oberlin, who was a 
native of Strasburg, and in the year 1767 
went as a young man to be the minister 
in a rocky valley in Alsace, called the 
Steinthal, to the eastward of the Vosges 
Mountains, where the country was wild 
and bare, and the people were desperately 
poor. They were not only poor, but very 
ignorant, and many of the young men of 
the scattered villages grew up in idleness, 
and wére very rude and violent, so that 
they made a great deal of trouble in the 
valley. 

At first Oberlin was very angry with 
them, and preached fiercely against their 
evil ways, with threatenings of terrible 
punishments in store for them; but this 
seemed to make them, if anything, worse 
than before, and soon he saw that it was 
not by threatening and anger that he 
would move them to a better life, but by 
gentleness and the power of love. So he 
began to preach not the terrors of hell 
fire, as he had done at first, but the great 
love of God ; and what touched the hearts 


| of those rude and ignorant people even 


more than his beautiful preaching was 
the gentleness and unselfishness of his 
own life, which at last made them 
ashamed of their violence. 

At one time, soon after he had learnt 
that better way of dealing with them, he 
heard that some of them had been 
threatening him with violence, and had 
said, “Our minister has too much fire; 
the next time he comes near us we will 
drag him through the nearest pond and 
cool his zeal.” 

When he heard that, he went to them 
and said: ‘‘ My friends, I understand you 
have a desire to throw me into a pond. 
Now I perceive that you do not know my 
horse, if you imagine that it would be 
possible for you to overtake him, But I 
wish to tell you that in order to make it 
easier for you I shall leave my horse at 
home. In this way you are sure to 
succeed, for you know that Iam not so 
fleet of foot as you.” 

So the next time he went from village 
to village visiting his people he went on 
foot, trusting himself to them, in spite 
of their threats; and his gentleness and 
good-nature made the violent ones 
ashamed of themselves, and no one did 
him any injury. 

In the same way, when there had been 
a plot to way-lay him and flog him, he 
went to the ring-leaders, and told them 
he would rather deliver himself up into 


| their hands than that they should be guilty 
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of the meanness of lying in ambush; and 
that disarmed their evil purpose. 

Oberlin was one of those who knew 
the meaning of the words, “Resist not 
evil,” and conquered by gentleness and 
love. You can read more about him if 
you like, in the little book on “Twelve 
Hymns and their Writers,” just published 
by our Sunday School Association. And 
if you have read Miss Cooke’s “ Story of 


| John Greanleaf Whittier,” also published 


by the Association, perhaps you remem- 
ber what is told there in the first chapter 
of the first Whittier who settled in Ame- 
rica, in the wild country where the Indians 
were, and how his peacefulness and trust 
won their confidence, and guarded him, 
as no arms or fighting could, from all 
danger of violence. Blessed are the peace- 
able and the peace-makers. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


To PusuisHprRs.—[All Books, éc., sent to Tur 
Inquirer will be acknowledged under this head, 
with name of publisher and price, if supplied. The 
necessities of our space, however, compel us to limit 
the number selected for critical notice and review | 


The Adversaries of the Sceptic. By A. 
Hodder, Ph.D. 6s. (Swan Sonnen- 
schein.) 

John Jones, Curate. By 
Pryce. 6s. (Fisher Unwin.) 

The Time of Transition, or the Hope. of 
Humanity. By F. A. Hyndman, B.A. 
6s. (Swan Sonnenschein.) 

Mr. Epictetus, Junr. By B. Walker. 
3s. 6d. (John Heywood.) 

The History of Herod. By John Vickers, 
6s. (Williams and Norgate.) 

Sunday Strand. Volume III. 6s. 6d. 
(George Newnes.) 

Fields, Factories, and Workshops. 
Prince Kropotkin. Is. 
schein.) 

A Rallying Ground for Liberals. By 
F. D. Perrott. 6d. (P.S. King and Son.) 

Renaissance Types. By W. 8S. Lilly. 
16s. (Fisher Unwin.) 


Gwendolen 


By 
(Swan Sonnen- 


The Gods, Some Mortals and Lord 
Wickenham. By John Oliver Hobbes. 
2s. (Fisher Unwin.) 


Ritualism in the Church of England in 
1900. By Samuel Smith. Id. (C. J. 
Thynne, 6, Great Queen-street, W.C.) 

Woman at Home, Good Words, Sunday 
Magazine, Cornhill. 


“A FRIEND anD Unrirarian ” writes to 
us from Birmingham with reference to the 
recent letter of Mr. H. B. Binns, which 
spoke of the lack he had felt at the Inter- 
national Council Meetings of periods of 
Devotional Silence, as follows :—‘I who 
am in practice of attendance at the Meet- 
ing of Friends and those of Unitarians 
(the latter by preference, as I find the 
spoken words do mostly lead to what I 
consider the object of all Public Worship, 
the joining in a united act in which all 
help to give lifeand vitality to the worship) 
miss periods of silence. The worship is 
too full of words forall the words to have 
their full effect, I believe that if there 
were periods of silent worship it would 
deepen the effect on the hearts of the 
worshippers. The practice is not unknown 
in the Unitarian household of faith. At 
a memorial meeting of worship, at the 
Old Meeting Church, on the death of the 
Queen, there was a period of silence for 
united worship without words (so fitting 
in presence of death), which to my mind 
was good and helpful, quite as much as 
the spoken words.” 
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LONDON, JUNE 29, 1901. 


A WIDE HORIZON. 


Tur gladness of spirit, the deep and 
quiet sense of a great and holy purpose 
moving in our life, appealing to us for 
utter loyalty and undaunted hope and 
courage, calling us to live as seeing the 
Invisible, and to rejoice in the strength 
of the Eternal and in the Love which 
is the fountain of our being and the 
end to which we are to attain—these 
which remain with us as the prevailing 
memories, and more than memories, 
the new gifts of abiding inspiration, 
from our national and international 
gatherings at Whitsuntide, found long 
ago prophetic utterance in that beauti- 
ful anniversary hymn of Samurn Lone- 
FELLOW’S which we quoted as a prelude 
to the meetings in our Whit-week 
number. 

One in the freedom of the Truth, 

One in the joy of paths untrod, 

One in the soul’s perennial youth, 

One in the larger thought of God— 


The freer step, the fuller breath, 
The wide horizon’s grander view, 
The sense of life that knows no death— 
The Life that maketh all things new! 


And we still thankfully linger over the 
thoughts quickened within us to such 
vividness in that happy time, not eager 
for any final summing up of its results, 
knowing that we have received great 
gifts, and have an abundant store of 
the deep things of the Spirit to be long 
pondered in quietness, resting in the 
great central truths so brought home 
to us, that our life may be nourished 
in a new strength for more faithful and 
more fruitful service. 

Above all other thoughts is the one 
deep conviction of the reality and the 
joy of our life with Gop, a joy deep and 


wonderful in spite of all the anguish 
that is not wanting in this present time. 
For this remains with us as the 
supreme truth, that we are folded in 
the care of the infinite and eternal Love, 
that we are here to do our Faruer’s 
will, and that He is leading us and will 
give to the faithful and humble soul, 
knowing the secret of unselfish love, all 
the light it needs. 

That great affirmation we have in 
Mr. Armstrona’s paper, published last 
week, and in the welcome letter from 
Miss Frances Powrer Copper, in our 
present issue, calling attention to the 
vital importance of Mr. ArmstRona’s 
plea. On many sides the same con- 
viction has found utterance, as in 
another letter which we published a 
fortnight ago from Mr. H. B. Binns, of 
York, testifying to the reality of our 
communion with Gop, as FaTHer. 

In this one great thought we rest; 
but it must be to us a thought of living 
truth, the ‘‘ master light of all our 
seeing,’’ as was so forcibly declared in 
Mr. Carpenter’s presidential Address 
to the International Council. And in 
this connection we beg of our readers 
the most earnest consideration of the 
Address given by Mr. Joun Denny as 
President of the Provincial Assembly of 
Lancashire and Cheshire, an address 
which was summarised in our report 
last week, and which will appear in full 
in our next issue. It makes an appeal 
which cannot be neglected, for the fuller 
realisation of the faith which has 
possessed our souls, and which demands 
of us a new wisdom and a new passion 
of self-devoted and loyal service, in view 
of the ‘greater world and the new 
problems which have opened out to us 
in the present time. 

As we enter more fully into that 
communion with the living Gop, our 
Faturer, and understand more com- 
pletely what it implies and demands of 
us, we have indeed a wide horizon, a 
limitless vision of eternal, spiritual 
life, in which Love is supreme, and in 
which all the grace of Curist’s man- 
hood in its inspiring and commanding 
force becomes clear, to us, touching 
every humblest duty with divine sig- 
nificance, leaving no part of our life 
without the light of hope and the guid- 
ance that must overcome the evil, and 
bring it into harmony with the perfect 
thought of Gop. 

In this faith, as Christians in the true 
spiritual sense, in a lowly, trustful 
spirit, as children of our Farner in 
heaven, we must meet the earnest 
challenge of Mr. Granam Watuwas’s 
address on “‘ Religion and Empire,” 
published in our present issue. The 
*‘ world-ethic,’ as it-appears to us, 
can only be truly established in the 
light of a Christian manhood, and 
we most thankfully recognise that 
same spirit in the Buddhist teachers of 
Japan, to whom Mr. Wauuas_ has 
alluded. What is best and highest 
in their teaching is to us an essential 
part of Christian ethics. Mr. Waunas 
says that Christianity has been an ex- 


clusive religion. That has, unhappily, 
been and still is to a large extent the 
vice of its dogmatic theology, but in the 
heart of Jesus there was no such exclu- 
siveness, and as his disciples we learn 
to think of all men as children of our 
common Father, and to enter with 
sympathy into lives most diverse from 
our own. If Christianity, understood 
as the religion of Jesus, and of those 
who have learnt the secret of his life, 
is rightly termed anthropocentric, it 
can no longer be in the sense that 
it urges each man to care only for 
the salvation of his own soul. Its care 
is for man, and the social ideal of the 
Kingdom of Gop on earth, as in heaven, 
has now a growing sway in the hearts 
of true disciples, while that care for 
man does not exclude tenderness and a 
veritable humanity in all relations with 
dumb creatures. 

Thus we should affirm that the true 
Christian ethic is waiting, if men will but 
be faithful to the leht which has dawned 
for them, to furnish that world-ethic 
which the present needs of mankind so 
urgently demand. But it can only 
prevail when life is ‘taken with a new 
earnestness as from the living Gop, 
quickened by His constant presence, 
when faithful men are given up to 
speak His word, and to suffer the utter- 
most, even as Jesus died for the sake 
of his fellow-men. There is no easy 
path of salvation, but there is the great 
joy of divine life offered to us, asking © 
the surrender of our souls; the humble 
and steadfast service of a faithful and 
unselfish manhood. 


MORNING MUSIC. » 


Rosszs, in rosebuds sleeping unborn, 
Wake into beauty, welcome the morn! 
Daylight is dawning, shadows depart,— 
Sunshine celestial, come to my heart! 


Waving grass tipt with diamond dew, 
Clouds silver-white on tenderest blue, 
Glory below and glory above 

Call me to wonder, worship, and love. 


Children of sunshine, flowers of the field, 
Tribute of incense gratefully yield ; 

Song, in the wild-bird’s bosom upstored, 
Pour from the sky in praise of the Lord ! 


Thou too, my spirit, silent so long, 
Break forth at last in rapturous song,— 
Music of morning, innocent bright, 
Sweet as the rose, and pure as the light. 


Voices immortal, host of the sky, 
Sons of the Morn that never shall die, 


! New alleluias blend with our lays,— 


Gleams of the perfect sunshine of praise, 


W. G. Tarrant. 
Midsummer Day. 


Country Houray Movemmnt.—Miss 
A. Lawrence, 23, Campden House- 
chambers, Campden-hill, London, W., 
begs to acknowledge, with many thanks, 
receipt for this fund of the following 
sums :—F.N. L., 10s. 6d.; M. D., 2s. 6d.; 
Mrs. G. de J. du. Vallon, 10s. ; ; Mr. John 


Quintrell, 10s, a 
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RELIGION AND EMPIRE. 
BY GRAHAM WALLAS, M.A.* 


In order to save time I shall begin not 
with elaborating arguments, but with 
laying down assumptions. I shall assume 
that the present movement of the 
world is towards the formation not 
of nations, but of empires; that the 
nations of Huropean origin, which were 
consolidated from one hundred to fifty 
years ago, arenow gathering round them 
bodies of dependent peoples, in many cases 
greatly out-numbering themselves, but 
withouteither political rights or the prospect 
of assimilation by intermarriage. I shall 
assume that that process is separate from, 
though it is in a certain sense connected 
with, the tendency among the nations to 
quarrel among themselves about the con- 
trol of the subject races. For instance, 
in South Africa, the question of the rela- 
‘tion of the white man and the black man 
is entirely different from the question as 
to who shall be the white man. Then I 
shall further assume that this process is 
no longer due to the unauthorised acts of 
individual explorers’ or missionaries—into 
the results of whose work the nation at 
home used somewhat unwillingly to enter 
—but that since the first partition of 
Africa, sixteen years ago, it is the result 
of the deliberate action of the Great 
Powers and of their responsible Govern- 
ments. I shall finally assume that the cause 
which has brought this about, and which 
is every day accelerating the process, 
is the enormous improvement in the means 
of communication on the surface of the 
globe, and that we are to expect that this 
process will develop on its economic side 

until the world is organised economically 
as one place, that is to say until the pro- 
duction and distribution of goods on the 
_ earth is carried on by one system, though 
under various forms of Imperial control. 
Now this process has within the last 
few months given rise in Germany to 
a word which I believe will be used all 
over the world before very long—I mean 
the word “ world-politics.” And my’ pur- 


pose in speaking to-day is to ask you 


whether there exists at this moment a 
“ world-ethic,” a moral conception of world 
relations, corresponding to the new world 
polities. I think it is almost impossible 
to answer “yes” to that question. If I 
asked the English men and women in this 
room, and still more, perhaps, if I asked 

the Germans, the Icelanders, the Dutch, 
the Hindoos, the French in this room—if 
T asked them what is the mora] relationship 
between the weaker races in the great 
empires, and the stronger races—not what 
their relation is, but what it ought to be, 
I should receive a curiously inconsistent 
series of connected answers. We English 
might all admit that the relation between 
ourselves and the Australian blacks should 
be different from our relation with the 
Kaffirs in Africa; and further, we might 
wonder whether we have any right founded 
upon superior civilisation, or upon any- 
thing else, for the existence of our Indian 
Empire; but we should agree on no 
positive and ‘general conception. 

Now, if I had been speaking in this 
room to an audience drawn from the same 
sources fifty or sixty years ago, I should 
have then expected to find such an agree- 
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ment on a positive and general principle. 
We should have been living just at the 
most triumphant moment of that great 
Christian and humanitarian movement 
which first destroyed the slave trade, and 
then, having abolished slavery throughout 
the British Empire, by a still more heroic 
effort abolished it in the States of North 
America ; and which finally enfranchised 
the American negroes, and made them 
equal citizens with their late masters. 
That movement was not confined to the 
Churches. It is one of the very few 
instances where an agitation, origivating 
in a few despised and extreme religious 
men, succeeded in guiding the policy of 
at least two great nations throughout a 
whole generation. 

And if you were to ask me what was 
the last occasion on which the British 
Parliament laid down any principle 
whatsoever as to the relation between the 
stronger and weaker races in the British 
Empire, I should have to go back to the 
year which followed the abolition of 
slavery, to the resolution passed by the 
House of Commons in 1834. In that year 
the House of Commons unanimously re- 
solved :— 

That His Majesty’s Commons are deeply 
impressed with the duty of affording to the 
native inhabitants of the colonial settle- 
ments protection in the enjoyment of 
their civil rights, and of imparting to them 
that degree of civilisation and that religion 
with which Providence has blessed this 
nation. 

As the result of that resolution a Com- 
mittee was formed, and the chairmanship 
was taken by Sir Fowell Buxton,a member 
of that family that has done so much for 
the great cause of humanity all over the 
world, who had with him Sir George 
Grey, the Colonial Secretary, and a rising 
young politician, Mr. William Ewart 
Gladstone. The Committee sat for two 
sessions, taking evidence largely from 
missionaries, and presented a report, in 
which they said :— 

We are at least bound to do to the inhabi- 
tants of other lands, whether enlightened or 
not, as we should in similar circumstances 
desire to be done by. 


And they laid down that “the native 
inhabitants of any land have an incontro- 
vertible right 10 their own soil.” 

Now throughout the arguments of that 
Committee, and the evidence of their 
witnesses, there runs the biologicalassump- 
tion, that within a very short period 
of time members of all the races in the 
world may be treated as being intellectually 
and morally, if not physically, identical. 
It was constantly stated that a very few 
years of education, following upon con- 
version, would make the ordinary’ in- 
habitants, say, of a South Australian 
village, for all spiritual, intellectual, and 
political purposes, identical with the in- 
habitants of an English village. And T 
remember that an Archdeacon who came 
from Australia and who had had in his 
house some six or seven boys from one 
of the most degraded of the Australian 
tribes, declared that after three or four 
years they could repeat the Creed and the 
Catechism of the English Church with as 
much intelligence as the ordinary English 
boy in his church school at home. 

That assumption, on which _ rested 
so much of the great humanitarian move- 
ments of the last century, and which was 
shared not only by the Christian thinkers 


~ | of the time, but by many opponents of 


Christianity, by such a friend of educa- 
tion, for instance, as James Mill, is now 
absolutely dead. What has killed it? 
In the first place the patient study of men 
of science. Since Darwin re-vivified 
biology we have come to see that even 
if we call the differences between the 
various races of human beings “ varieties” 
instead of “species” we do not make them, 
any the less permanent. That is to say 
that speaking of the generations, the 
centuries, the thousands, if you like, of 
years with which politicians deal, it must 
be taken that those distinctions are 
actually permanent, and that however 
easy it may be to say, in the words of the 
resolution of 1834, that it is our duty to 
impart to all the inhabitants of the globe 
that degree of civilisation to which we 
have attained, the question whether it is 
possible to do so depends upon the 
scientific conditions of the problem, and 
not upon any vote of the House of Com- 
mons. In the next place, not only have 
the conclusions of scientific men gradually 
filtered down to the non-scientific readers 
of the newspaper, but the improvement 
of the means of communication of which 
I have spoken has brought each one 
of us infinitely nearer to actual contact 
with the varieties of the human race 
in the world than our ancestors ever could 
have been. Not only are we familiar from 
our childhood with photographs of all 
these races, not only do members 
of each race walk our streets daily, but 
there exists a school of vivid writers who 
have set themselves to bring the feelings 
of those who have lived among weaker 
races home to those who stay in England. 
Every one of us feels a certain superiority 
over the ideas of “ Paget, M.P.,” or of any 
other member of Parliament who has 
made a six weeks’ tour to see India or 
Africa, even if we have made no tour at all. 
Besides, there have to be added those 
causes—full, I believe, of immense good in 
the future, but, in part, destructive for 
the present—which have undermined the 
old basis of Protestant Christianity. 

The effect of all this is that the concep- 
tion which used to be sneered at by its 
enemies as the ‘“‘man and a brother ”’ idea, 
instead of directing the policy of England 
and America, as it did, for instance, when 
it forced England to wait till the last 
moment before annexing New Zealand, for 
fear that we might injure the Maories, 
has now absolutely disappeared from 
English polities ; and that in America we 
have seen, with hardly a word of protest, 
those clauses in the Constitution which 
enfranchised thenegroand made all depen- 
dent territory a part of the United States 
frustrated. We see also that in England 
the use of the word “rights,” in our 
dealings with weaker races, has gone, 
and that the King in his speech this year 
made a pointed difference between the 
“equal rights” that we were told must be 
given to white people, and that ‘ protec- 
tion and justice” which we must afford 
to the native population. 

The old theory has gone, and no 
theory, no ethical conception whatsoever 
of the problem has taken its place ; 
not even a working rule for dealing 
in the same way with populations of the 
same kind. It is a matter of accident 
within the British Empire how a popula- 
tion of a given grade of intelligence shall 
be treated. In the Soudan, for instance, 
we treat black tribes according to 
traditions derived from India—traditions 
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which prevent those who govern from 
getting for themselves the coarser forms of 
personal profit. Those traditions have 
been elaborated first by the genius of 
Burke, and then by the example of many 
of the heroes of Anglo-Indian statesman- 
ship. In India and in the Soudan, 
whether arrogantly or not, whether sym- 
pathetically or not, whether wisely or not, 
at any rate the native people are 
governed for their own sakes hy 
men who are not permitted to own a single 
acre of land, or a single share in a com- 
pany, and are governed largely in accord- 
ance with native ideas. Go south from 
the Soudan and you come to British Hast 
Africa, where again, I am thankful to say, 
the British East Africa Company has 
become bankrupt, and the Home Govern- 
ment with its Indian traditions has 
entered into possession. But sail down 
one long lake from the south of British 
East Africa, and you will arrive at the 
northernmost extension of South Africa. 
There, no native is allowed, in practice, 
to own a yard of land. The government 
is carried on by men whose first qualifica- 
tion is that they are shareholders in a 
trading company. Almost all government 
is carried on indeed throughout South 
Africa, whether English or Portuguese or 
Dutch, for the white man, and according 
to his own ideas and for his own profit 
only. Now such an accidental collocation 
of completely different methods and ideas 
within one Empire cannot permanently 
exist. Sooner or later we shall have 
to face the alternative which the 
States of North America faced in the 
sixties, that either the federation which 
binds us together must be broken, or the 
local rights, which we call “ self- 
government,” must cease in those countries 
where the huge majority are enslaved. 
It will be impossible for two diametrically 
opposite ethical conceptions to live in 
one State. 

Nothing, again, could be more pitiful, and 
nothing, in a sense, could be more salutary 
than the ludicrous helplessness of the great 
Christian Powers who are now encamped 
inside and outside Peking. Ask themwhy 
they are there, and what they are going 
to do, and what good thing is going to 


come from it all—the Germans stand’ 


there helpless, while the Social Democrats 
mock them, and the Americans, while 
Mark Twain makes them a hissing and 
a scorn. It is easy for men to speak 
of themselves as_ practical politicians, 
and to despise philosophy and ethics and 
religion as unpractical, but the present 
state of things in China is the clearest 
possible proof that the civilised world 
cannot possibly exist without ethical con- 
ceptions. As it is, the intellect of 
the statesmen who are engaged in the 
Chinese affair is only capable of a feeble 
imitation of that saying of. Bismarck’s— 
which sounded so wise, and was so shallow 
—that he himself, in international matters, 
eared only for national interests—a phrase 
that Mr. Chamberlain has made his own. 
To see the representatives of the Great 
Powers sitting round a table and saying 
one after another, “I only care for the 
interests of my country,” is to receive 
a living proof that we are at the beginning 
and not at the end of the problem. 

But it isnot enough to say we have no 
world-ethic now. We must also ask what 
chance there is of such an ethical con- 
ception coming to us and being accepted 
by the nations who for the moment are 
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responsible for the Imperial organisation 
of our globe—a conception that men 
shall not only believe, but also obey. In 
asking this, we must satisfy ourselves by 
no easy optimism. Even from our own 
selfish point of view we must remember 
that the attempt to solve the Imperial 
problem on the basis of national selfishness 
may lead to a universal welter of Imperial 
wars, and that is too serious a matter to be 
smoothed over. 

Can Christianity give us the light we 
need? The Christian religion in its 
hundred forms has one advantage, that it 
is in possession of those races who, for 
the moment, have to do the thinking for 
the world-movement. Not only is it in 
possession at home, but there is a great 
army of Christian missionaries abroad, 
living in the presence of the non-white 
races, and, one hopes, trying to bring the 
Christian religion into touch with the 
actual problems as they see them, And 
Christianity in the past has shown itself 
capable of adaptation to new problems 
which were not in the minds of its original 
founders. 

But if I had to answer the question 
myself, I am afraid that I do not—trying 
to look coldly and impartially at the con- 
ditions of the problem—expect that from 
Christianity there will come a world-ethic 
which will be obeyed. It seems to me 
that some of the vital principles of 
Christianity, the surrender of which means 
the destruction of Christianity itself, make 
it more difficult for a man brought up in 
the atmosphere of the Christian religion 
than for one brought up in the atmos- 
phere of at least one other religion to 
see the problem as it is, and to face it 
under its own conditions. Christianity is 
above all things, in its history and in its 
origin, an anthropocentric religion—a 
religion centred upon the individual soul 
of man. The vast majority of Christians 
believe that the individual soul, whether 
of the West Australian black, or the 
negro, or of a member of any race white 
or non-white, after a moment of life in 
this world attains to immortal equality. 
That conception, it seems to me, is ex- 


tremely easy, if Christianity is a mere 


theological belief about another world, 
but it makes it extremely difficult for a 
Christian to enter into the actual condi- 
tions of a problem, of which the essential 
element is the permanence in this world 
of human variations. Again, although 
we have spoken of Christianity this 
morning as being a religion of tolerance, 
and as being one of many religions all of 
which have their share of truth, Christian- 
ity, in its origin and in its development, 
has declared itself to be the only true 
religion, and has been based not upon 
patient observation, but upon super- 
natural signs and wonders. I may be 
wrong, but I have not disguised my 
thought, because it is necessary in this 
problem that we should face all thoughts. 

If I were asked whether there is any one 
of the great established religions from 
which it is possible that a conception of 
the world-problem could, in our time, 
come, I should look perhaps to Buddhism. 
Certainly, the only sane, kind and, as it 
seems to me, true argument cencern- 
ing the Chinese question that has been 
issued by the officials of any State or 
Church, is that which has been issued 
by the Buddhists of Japan. And I will 
add that the only sane and kind and true 
thing done in all that welter of stupidity 
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and cruelty was done by the Buddhists of 
Japan, when they refused to take any com- 
pensation for the destruction of their 
sacred buildings. It seems to me, again, 
that Buddhism has an advantage in that 
it is not anthropocentric, and does not 
treat the universe merely as a painted back- 
ground before which is acted the tragedy 
of human life. A religion which looks on 
human life in its relation to a living 
universe presents some possibility of over- 
coming the apparently instinctive hatred 
that divides the white and black races of 
mankind. Certainly in this war in South 
Africa he would be most likely to think of 
the Kaffirs whose crops we are burning 
who also had a thought for the hundreds 
of thousands of oxen and of horses whom 
we are torturing to death. 

In any case, let us hope that not only is 
the need of some world-ethical conception 
strong upon us, but that such a concep- 
tion must come. A change in) the condi- 
tions of human life so great as that which 
is involved in making the world one place,’ 
communication over which takes a second 
by the telegraph, and a few weeks by 
steam, cannot be effected without a far- 
reaching influence upon human imagina- 
tion. As long as we could think of our- 
selves as being surrounded by unexplored 
tracts of land and ocean, the human spirit 
could treat war and hatred as local acci- 
dents, and plunge forward into the un- 
known without a sense of limitation. 
Now that we know the little ball on which 
we move as we know the streets of our 
native town, the possibility of our living 
for further generations like rats fighting 
each other in a narrow pit may be, one 
hopes, too dreadful for us to face. And. 
not only must that sense of limitation 
come home to us, but we shall be tempted 
—nay, we shall be compelled—to look 
beyond our globe out into the great ex- 
panse of the heavens, and try to bring our 
human needs, our human passions into 
relation with the eternities of space and 
time. 


A very pleasant memorial of the first 
meeting of the International Council of 
Unitarian and other Liberal Religious 
Thinkers and Workers may now be had in 
the form of a photographic group of a 
number of the delegates and some of the 
chief of the London hosts and workers, 
taken early on Thursday morning in Whit- 
week on the steps of St. Ermin’s Hotel. 
The group includes thirty-three members, 
with the President of the Council in the 
centre, immediately surrounded by dele- 
gates from France, Italy, Holland, 
Switzerland and America. Belgium, Ger- 
many, Denmark and Hungary are also 
represented in the group. Two of our 
English workers, who arrived just too late 
to take their places in the group, have yet 


-been introduced, as indispensable, by a 


process of magic, mysterious but most 
welcome. For so large a group the photo- 
graph is wonderfully successful. It is by 
Messrs. Elliott and Fry, 55, Baker- 
street, W., and may be had at Essex Hall. 
The price is 5s. for the ordinary photo- 
graph and 7s. 6d, in platinotype. 


To CorresPponpEnts. — Letters, &c., 
received from the following :—L. G. A. ; 
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_ MANCHESTER COLLEGE, OXFORD. 


THE annual proceedings at the close of 
the session took place at the College on 
Thursday and Friday, June 20 and 21. 
The morning and afternoon of Thursday 
were devoted to the reading of students’ 
essays and answers to examination ques- 
tions, and sermons were preached in the 
College Chapel by Mr. A. R. Andreae, 
B.A., and Mr. HE. G. Evans, B.A., who 
have completed their college course. Mr. 
Andreae is to join the Rev. H. E. Dowson 
in the ministry at Gee Cross; Mr. Evans 
will enter on his ministry at Chesterfield. 


THE VALEDICTORY SERVICE. 


On Thursday evening the Valedictory 
service was held in the College Chapel. 
The first part of the service was conducted 
by the Rev. J. Hstlin Carpenter, and the 
farewell on behalf of the College to the 
two students, whose course is completed, 
was given by the Rev. Dr. Drummond, the 
Principal, while the welcome into the 
ministry was given by the Rev. L. P. 
Jacks. 4 “t 

Dr. Drummonp, in the course of his 
address, spoke of that hour of parting as 
a time for earnest thought and humble 
consecration, that there might be no lack 
of faith and love in those who were com- 
mitting themselves to a divine calling, that 
no personal ambitions and claims might 
mar the sincerity of their labours. Look- 
ing back upon their college days he spoke 
of the stimulus and the rich associations 
of university life, the stirring of buoyant 
life, the play and collision of thought, the 
contact with varieties of character, which 
taught more than the direct instruction of 
the class-room ; and if at times the crowd 
repelled, there was the refuge of solitude 
always close at hand in that lovely country, 
where the peacefulness of Nature could 
sink into the heart and bring them nearer 
to the peace of God. 

And then there was the appeal of history 
in the venerable colleges of that University, 
to which théy could not be indifferent, 
speaking of high achievement, patient 
toil and religious consecration. There 
the mighty dead spoke in the softened 
tones of their ideal life. While they must 
not be lulled by the charm of the past, it 
was well to understand it, to sympathise 
with its modes and cultivate the deep and 
permanent aspects of human nature to 
which it so strongly appealed. 

But their own College had also its tradi- 
tions, which went back to the time when 
men butchered one another for the truth 
of God, when their fathers were driven 
out by the victorious faction, and held by 
the truth and the spirit of Christianity as 
something deeper than the changing 
forms of thought. Hence independence 
of thought and strength of character. 
That College represented a line of 
Academies, whose standard had been 
the highest University learning, with 
fealty to truth alone, and fellowship wide 
as the spirit of Christ, based on the free- 
dom of the sons of God. Trained in that 
_ tradition, their students as preachers were 
free to follow the divine oracles of con- 
science and proclaim what after reverent 
search they believed to be religious truth ; 
but having undertaken the duties of the 
ministry they were not free to neglect 
those duties for any other pursuit; they 
must not forget whose ambassadors they 
were, and must make the religious interests 
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dom was not for their own will or their 
own glory, but that they might go direct 
to the sources of religious truth, and with 
lowly self-sacrifice gather heavenly trea- 
sure from the unsearchable riches of 
Christ. 

In their life at Oxford the two lines of 
tradition so long sundered were mingled 
in confluent streams, and learning of both 
they could now feel that they belonged to 
a greater company and lose themselves in 
that eternal life abiding amid all the 
perishing forms which men’s understand- 
ing had given it. Amid the play of ever 
enlarging life they might find that they 
were all one in the unity of brotherhood, 
which passed into the fulness of Christ. 
In conclusion, bidding Mr. Evans and Mr. 
Andreae, on behalf the College, an affec- 
tionate farewell, he recalled the great 
words that love is of God, and he that 
dwelleth in love dwelleth in God and 
God in him; and his prayer was that the 
Spirit of Christ might dwell in them more 
and more, and cause them to abound in 
the work of the Lord. 


WELCOME INTO THE MINISTRY—THE 
PREACHER’S CALLING. 


The Rev. L. P. Jacxs, in giving the 
welcome into the ministry, spoke first of 
the need of conviction that the minister’s 
calling was of God, and then, proceeded as 
follows :— 

Ours is the Liberal Faith, and to preach 
that is our mission. To preach it—and 
let me say I am sometimes inclined to 
think that since the days of Jesus Christ 
the Liberal Faith has not been preached 
in the world. Men have written about it; 
they have shown a mental grasp of it in 
philosophy, in literature and to some 
extent in art; but in the actual life of the 
churches it has always been mixed with 
something that is foreign to its essence. 
Various approximations to the Liberal 
Faith have been preached, are being 
preached ; but the religion that is worthy 
of being called universal is waiting for its 
preacher. Till the preacher comes it will 
not be accepted of men. 

The Liberal Faith is not a problem, 
nor a series of problems; but a message, 
which can be delivered in one way only, 
by the direct appeal of soul to soul—in 
other words, by preaching. Too long we 
have been in the habit of treating the 
Liberal Faith as though it were a problem, 
and, misled by that idea, we have not 
learned how to preach. We have ex- 
pounded the problem, but not delivered 
the message. Exponents of the faith have 
been many, but messengers of the faith 
have been singularly few. My brothers, 
in the art of explaining yourselves to the 
world you may become accomplished 
masters, but in preaching you may 
remain “as infants that cannot speak.” 
The two things have little relation 
to one another, and they have no resem- 
blance at all. We have not grasped 
the difference between them; and in con- 
sequence we have often thought we were 
preaching, when in truth we were not 
preaching at all. Composing sermons 
and delivering them is not preaching. In 
fact we have done everything for the 
Liberal Faith except preach it; but until 
we preach it, the Liberal Faith will never 
win its way. Some will say to you, asthe 
angel said to St. John, “ Write.” [venture 
to say, instead, “‘ Preach.” One genuine 
preacher will render more seryice to the 
Gospel of Christ than a thousand books. 
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In regard to the essential conditions of 
our work, we are where we should be if 
printing had never been invented and 
there were no books in the world. God 
requires a living witness; it was so in the 
days of St. Paul, and is so now. We 
need a clearer conception than we have 
ever had before, and a loftier conception, 
of the importance of the preaching 
function as such, and its distinctness from 
all other functions ; and we need to give 
ourselves up to working out that con- 
ception with heart and soul and mind. 
God forbid that I should speak of the 
preacher’s office as though it were a trade, 
or even a fine art. But there can be no 
offence in saying this, that for its own sake 
it deserves an assiduity as great as that 
which men bestow on trade, and is sus- 
ceptible of a perfection as high as belongs 
to any art. And I would earnestly com- 
mend it to you, as you now enter on the 
ministry, that ministers in their preaching 
are apt to be content with a level of per- 
formance which is far too low in regard to 
the message they have to deliver. I think 
that we have not grasped, as we ought to 
have done, the difficult height of our work. 
Granted the preparations of the closet, 
and the prayer behind the shut door, we 
have assumed that aJl the rest would come 
of itself. Our college years at an end, we 
have entered on the work without any 
further thought of training or discipline. 
We have assumed that we were men who 
knew their business, and perhaps have 
been conscious of a little resentment 
if it was hinted to us that we had’ yet 
something to learn, The truth is that 
however well those college years have been 
spent, we are still, broadly speaking, the 
veriest beginners. Our goal as preachers 
lies a vast distance ahead. And I say 
boldly that we shall never reach the goal, 
if we think that mere lapse of time will 
bring us to it. We are as children who 
have learnt their notes; but the preacher 
whom men wait to hear is one who can 
play upon the deeper chords of life with a 
true and perfect touch. The world is 
listening for the great music of God’s 
message, but we in those early years can 
only scrape upon the strings. The 
preacher who would move men must have 
that same mastery in his office which any 
of the great artists have had in theirs. 
You may answer that only the Spirit of 
God can give him this. I accept that ; 
and I believe that only the Spirit of God 
can create a Raphael or a Mozart. But 
does that exempt Raphael from the 
necessity of learning to draw; or shorten 
by one hour the years of arduous labour 
by which the musician makes him- 
self master of the keys. In any walk but 
that of the ministry such counsels would 
at once be treated as pure folly. Here it 
is considered wise and right that we 
should depend on inspiration. No doubt 
we should. But is the earnest pursuit of 
excellence in our calling a barrier to in- 
spiration ? Whom does God love best to 
inspire—the passive soul which lazily sits 
at the receipt of custom waiting for a 
great idea to turn up, or the strenuous 
soul which watches and seeks? Depend 
upon it, my brothers, that the continuous 
training of yourself, body, mind, and soul, 
for your great work will render you more 
and not less inspired. Do not be led away 
by the mere name of inspiration, but lay 
yourself open to the reality by the ardent 
pursuit of a great ideal of whata preacher 
should be. I doubt not that you have an 
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inward consecration to your work. Let it 
be reflected in the ardour and enthusiasm 
with which you seek to become masters of 
every proper and lawful instrument of 
your calling. To you is entrusted for 
God’s service the great function of public 
speech. Be not content until you have 
mastered the noble secret of bending 
spoken speech to the purposes of God. 
Learn to fill it with the music of your 
voice, the music of your thought, and the 
yet higher music of your love to God and 
your sympathy with man. 

It is, then, as preachers that I welcome 
you into our company to-night. Other 
characters will belong to you, that of 
pastors certainly; that of public workers 
perhaps. How these are related to the 
chief character I pause not to ask; I will 
only say they can never take its place. A 
wealth of love and friendship is waiting 
for you among the people to whom you 
will minister; take advantage of it; put 
yourself in the way of it, you not only 
will enjoy the greatest privilege of your 
life, but in contact with the men and 
women to whom you minister lies a chief 
part of your training for the preacher’s 
work. Remember ever that you are men 
who have ventured ‘something for God; 
be not surprised, then, at difficulties and 
defeats; be courageous in face of both, 
and never permit yourselves to complain. 
I welcome you to the service of a cause 
which by its very nature is difficult, a 
cause which none but the patient and the 
bold can truly serve. Let me add, how- 
ever, that its possibilities are unexhausted. 
Its glories have yet to be revealed ; 
its triumphs yet to be won. Both wait, 
until the preacher comes, and they wait 
for nothing else. The world is not deaf, 
and the time is not unripe. Welcome, then, 
to this land of hidden promise: be you of 
the pioneers who cut the steep path to the 
city of God. May you be loved of men, 
and may you be blessed of God. 


THE VISITOR’S ADDRESS: A RETROSPECT. 


On Friday at noon the Visitor’s Address 
to the students was given by the Rev. 
8. A. SrernrHan, 

At the close of the first session of 
Manchester College in the new century it 
was natural, Mr. Steinthal said, for one 
who had been a student in the College 
more than half-a-century ago to look back 
and think of the changes which had taken 
place during the hundred years which 
included the greater part of its history. 
Recalling the foundation of the College in 
February, 1786, as an academy that was 
to offer ‘‘a full and systematic course of 
education for Divines, and preparatory 
instruction for the other learned pro- 
fessions, as well as for civil and com- 
mercial life,” he pointed out that from the 
first it was declared: “ This institution 
will be open to young men of every 
religious denomination, from whom no 
test or confession of faith will be re- 
quired.” That principle had been con- 
sistently maintained, and the founders of 
the College had shown an enlightened 
perception of the need of higher education, 
not only for the professions, but for every 
calling in life. It was only in the newly- 
established University of Birmingham 
that commerce had been made the subject 
of collegiate study, but at the second 
meeting of the Committee of the Man- 
chester Academy, Dr. Barnes, the Prin- 
cipal, and its theological tutor, was re- 
quested to deliver a course of lectures on 


the Progress, Present State, and Principles 
of Manufactures and Commerce, together 
with a generalview of Commercial Law and 
Commutative Justice. Manchester was 
proud of the high aims with which the 
founder of the Owens College was 
animated, and in a circular referring to 
its jubilee in the present year, the claim 
was made that Owens was the first of the 
colleges outside the metropolis that had 
aimed to give University training ;- but 
sixty years earlier Manchester College 
had aimed at the same high ideal. 

As to the undogmatic and catholic spirit 
consistently maintained by the College 
Mr. Steinthal quoted some characteristic 
statements of various date, of which the 
following passage from the annual address 
of the Committee in 1835 was one :— 


No countenance is given to bigotry and 
intolerance by example. No inquisition is 
attempted into the religious tenets of 
students, whether upon entrance or subse- 
quently. Allare welcomed who come with 
minds seriously disposed to undertake the 
duties of a Christian teacher, and the 
whole treasury of knowledge is freely 
thrown open to all. No system, no senti- 
ment is unfairly imposed. The students do 
indeed enjoy the advantage of hearing the 
opinions of their teachers, as well as their 
more positive instructions; but opinions 
are presented as opinions, and where there 
are different views, the books in which they 
are respectively maintained are named and 
the pupil is left to form his own judgment. 

The principles of free inquiry are incul- 
cated, the theory of the duty and the right 
is given in the course of instruction and 
the practice is constantly advised and 
encouraged, and those who have studied 
in this college will bear witness that 
these principles are not maintained in word 
alone. They will testify that within these 
walls there is everything to promote “the 
formation of mental independence and 
candour, and that any individual will have 
himself alone to blame who shall depart 
hence otherwise than prepared most dearly 
to prize the rights of human nature in 
himself and carefully to respect them in 
others. 


In the latter part of his address Mr. 
Steinthal quoted from the Monthly 
Repository reports of some of the early 
examinations of students, giving pavr- 
ticulars of the thoroughness of the work, 
and some amusing instances of the sub- 
jects chosen for the students’ orations. 
Stress was laid in the old days, as in the 
present, on the importance of good 
elocution. As to what may be done by 
diligent training to secure a clear enuncia- 
tion, Mr. Steinthal gave the testimony of 
his own personal experience. It was not 
difficult to read a manuscript from which 
all the vowels were omitted, while with 
the consonants left out it was illegible. 
If they took care in speaking to make the 
consonants distinct, they might rely on 
being heard whatever happened to the 
vowels. ; 

In conclusion he referred to the 
honoured names on the roll of students 
of the College, and among them Hibbert, 
Grundy, Thomas and Travers Madge, 
John Gooch Robberds, William Turner, 
James Yates, William and Thomas Hincks, 
John James Tayler, Mark and Robert 
Philips, John Relly and Charles Beard, 
Robert Brooke Aspland, James Martineau, 
William Gaskell, Russell and Philip Car- 
penter, to name only a few of those who 
had gone to their reward, whose names 
recalled varied achievements in different 
careers of usefulness and service to men. 
The students of the present time, no 


gratitude that they offered 


longer shut out from the University, had 
great advantages. His hope was that the 
new century would see them win a place 
for themselves on the list of Oxford 
honours; but even more fervently he 
prayed that from the class-rooms of the 
College would go forth spirits richerintrue 
Christian faith and in ministerial graces 
than, with less material and intellectual 
advantages, inspired the hearts and souls 
of those whose memory he had recalled, 
and who made them thankful to be on the 
roll of their dear Alma Mater, Manchester 
College. 


THE TRUSTEES’ MEETING. 


The annual summer meeting of Trustees 
was held on Friday afternoon im_ the 
library, Mr. Witt1am Coxrox, president, 
in the chair. 

The minutes of the annual meeting in 
January having been read and confirmed, 
the catch-words of the subsequent Com- 
mittee meetings were also read. A matter 
of special interest recorded in the minutes 
was the acceptance of the office of Visitor 
by the Master of Balliol, Dr. Edward 
Caird, in succession to the late Right Hon. 
Professor Max Miller. 

On the motion of the Rev. H. E. 
Dowson, seconded by the Rev. 8. A. 
STEINTHAL, the President was elected a 
member of the Committee, in the place of. 
the late Mr. J. Holme Nicholson. 

The Master of Baxuro~ then moved 
a resolution of grateful acknowledg- 
ment of the labours of the Principal, 
professors, and lecturers during the past 
session, and took the opportunity of 
thanking the Committee for the honour of 
his election to the office of Visitor. He 
was, he said, one of those who belonged 
to the class known in Scotland as Stickit 
Ministers, persons who, for reasons which 
need not be mentioned, could not go on 
with their theological studies. But he 
still had enough of the clergyman about 
him to feel at home in the office of Visitor, 
and he was in full sympathy with the 
resolution. He had the pleasure and 
advantage of the friendship of the pro- 
fessors, whose labours were worthy of 
everything good that could be said of 
them. 

The Rev. C. T. Porntiva, in seconding 
the resolution, referred to the unusual 
interest of the examinations which had 
just taken place, and said that it was 
a privilege to old students of the 
College to come up from year to year and 
to renew their expressions of indebtedness 
to the professors. They were men who 
had given up the great happiness of their 
pastorates to devote themselves to the 
work of the College, and he wished to 
assure them that they exercised a larger 
pastorate of manifold helpfulness, of 
which their old students enjoyed the 
benefit. It was a heartfelt expression of 
in that 
resolution. 

Mr. G. H. Lerten moved, and Mr. 
Russett Scorr seconded, a resolution of 
thanks to the Visitors, and of special 
acknowledgment to the Rey. 8. A. Stein- 
thal for his address, which he was asked 
to allow to be printed and circulated. 

The usual resolution for the admission 
of students for the new session was then 
passed, including the admission of a 
Japanese and a Hindu student, and the 
students having entered the library, the 
President presented certificates to Mr. E. 
G, Evans and Mr. A. R. Andreae, who 
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had completed the College course. Essay 
prizes were also presented to Messrs. F. 
H. Vaughan, R. P. Farley, H. Lockett, A. 
H. Thomas, J. Ewart, and G. A. Ferguson. 
Mr. Ferguson received also the Russell 
Martineau prize for special proficiency in 
Hebrew and Old Testament studies, and a 
further gift of a copy of Dr. John Taylor’s 
“Hebrew Concordance,’ two folio volumes, 
which had belonged to the late Dr. 
Martineau and contained his autograph. 

A, vote of thanks to the President, 
moved by Dr. Drummonp, seconded by 
the Rey. J. Esrzin Oarpenter, and 
supported by the Rev. JosrerH Woop, 
was carried by acclamation. The Presi- 
dent, in acknowledging the vote, spoke of 
his great interest in the College, and 
referred with special gratification to the 
coming of a Japanese student. He drew 
attention to the inevitable falling away of 
subscriptions through the death of old 
supporters of the College, and appealed to 
deputy treasurers to secure new sub- 
scribers. 

The meeting then terminated. 


GREAT HUCKLOW HOLIDAY 
HOME. 


COMPLETION OF THE SCHEME AND .- 
OPENING CEREMONY. 


Tue Manchester District Sunday- 
school Association has been engaged 
during the past three years in carrying on 
a splendid pioneer work in Sunday-school 
co-operative holidays. The ideal aimed 
at is that schools—minister, teachers, and 
scholars—should be enabled to take a 
week’s holiday together during the 
summer, living together as one’ great 
family and enjoying the opportunities of 
getting to know each other which such an 
experience affords. The Home has steadily 
grown as the ideal has spread in the 
schools, the Committee being anxious not 
to move too far in advance of the require- 
ments of the schools. For the first year 
the schools were accommodated in hired 
buildings; last year a day-room and 
kitchen were erected aud bedrooms. were 
hired ; this year spacious dormitories have 
been erected, and the Home as a whole is 
now as complete and perfect for its 
purpose as care and forethought could 
make it. The buildings are nicely grouped 
together, and they occupy an excellent 
situation on the face of a hill and well 
backed by a ridge of hills covered with 
trees. In the front they form a kind of 
open quadrangle, the day-room being in 
centre, and the dormitories on either side, 
while the kitchen, pantry, maids’ room and 
box-room are grouped at the back. The 
lavatory arrangements are ample and 
excellent in character, and great care has 
been taken to make the sanitary arrange- 
ments generally as perfect as possible. 
Each of the dormitories is divided into 
two large rooms, each of which contains 
two cubicles for teachers, and affords 
accommodation for twenty-five beds, 
making a total of one hundred _ beds 
in the Home itself, with a few ad- 
ditional ones in the cottages. The 
buildings are of corrugated iron, lined 
with pitchpine, and they have been erected 
from the plans of Mr. W. Canning, 
architect, Manchester, by Messrs, Hill and 
Lomas, of Tideswell. The opening 
ceremony was held on Saturday last, and 
great satisfaction was expressed with the 
work of builders and architect. 
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There was a large gathering of ministers 
and friends to mark the completion of the 
work. The President of the Sunday- 
School Association—the Rev. S. A. Stein- 
thal—took the chair, and amongst those 
present were the Revs. J. C. Street, C. 
Peach, S. H. Street, G. Street, W. G. 
Atack, W. Reynolds, W. Harrison, J. M. 
Bass, L. Scott, and W. H. Rose; 
Messrs. G. H. Leigh, P. Leigh (Monton), 


D. A. Little, R. Wade (Bowdon), W. H. 


Talbot, H. Marsden, J. H. Pimley, A. 
Greg (Manchester), J. H. Brooks (Wilms- 
low), J. B. Wostinholm, W. R. Stevenson 
(Sheffield), and many others—making 
with the Revs. J. and R. C. Moore, of 
Hindley and Horwich, and about eighty 
of their scholars and teachers who were 
entering into residence in the Home a 
party of about two hundred. After the 
singing of a hymn, prayer was offered by 
the Rev. W. Reynolds, and the Secretary 
read many letters of apology from absent 
friends. The opening ceremony was per- 
formed by Mr. G. H. Leigh, and, in intro- 
ducing him, the President remarked how 
largely the realisation of their aim had 
been due tothe munificence of Mr. Leigh 
and his family, as well as to that of Mrs. 
J. Worthington and others. 

Mr. Lera@u, in the course of his address, 
spoke of the great pleasure which such a 
Home must give to town children, and he 
begged them to use it wisely and well so 
that its possibilities as a happy and 
recreative holiday centre might remain 
unabated for many years to come. 
Mr. Leigh then unlocked one of the dormi- 
tories into which he was followed by the 
whole company, an unfortunate change in 
the weather having made it become desir- 
able to conclude the proceedings under 
cover. 

The Rev. J. C. Srrezer moved the 
thanks of the company to Mr. Leigh, 
which was supported by Councillor Mars- 
den and Mr. R. Wade, and carried with 
acclamation. 

The Rev. C. Praca then explained the 
new arrangements which had been made 
for the management of the Home. The 
Rey.S. H. Street had been appointed Super- 
intendent Minister of the three High 
Peak chapels, and he was now residing in 
Great Hucklow. The Committee had 
therefore arranged for him also to act as 
Superintendent of the Home. Mr, Peach 
said that while they all sympathised with 
Mr. Street in the domestic anxiety which 
had compelled him to remove from Man- 
chester, they were all grateful to him for 
taking up this work which they felt would 
be absolutely safe under his strong and 
sympathetic guidance. Mr. Peach then 
moved a resolution of cordial thanks and 
welcome to Mr. Street, which was seconded 
by the Rev. W. Harrison, and heartily 
carried. 

Mr. Strzet, in replying, spoke of the 
great good which the Home had done in 
connection with his former school in Man- 
chester, and earnestly insisted upon keep- 
ing in mind the ideal with which they 
had set out—namely, that this was a 
Sunday - school Home where schools 
should, by the intercourse of daily life, be 
knit into closer ties of unity and affection. 
The President then pronounced the bene- 
diction, after which the whole company 
proceeded to the day-room, where tea was 
served. 

It may be stated that, although the 
formal opening of the Home took place 
last Saturday, it has actually been occupied 
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since Whit-week, when the Moss Side 
school opened the season. It is now 
booked right up to September 6. Some of 
the schools do not, however, require all 
the accommodation, and small parties or 
individuals can still be arranged for in 
several weeks upon application to the 
Secretary, Mr. D, A. Little, Hatherley, 
Bowdon, or the Rev. S. H. Street, B.A., 
Great Hucklow, Eyam, Sheffield.. It may 
also be mentioned that the building and 
furnishing of the Home has cost about 
£1,350, towards which the sum of £500 
has still to be raised. No further help is 
then required, as the Home is made to be 
quite self-supporting. A charge of five 
shillings for scholars and six shillings and 
sixpence for teachers and scholars over 
sixteen is made for board, and a further 
charge of a little over one shilling each 
per week for lodging, and these charges 
were sufficient last year to cover all 
expenses. It is believed that the balance- 
sheet will be equally satisfactory this year, 
and it is only the outstanding balance on 
the building account about which the 
Committee is anxious. Anyone who can 
do anything towards the cost of this 
excellent work is requested to send to the 
Financial Secretary, Mr. J. H. Pimley, 
44, Bishop-street, Moss Side, Manchester. 


REMONSTRANT SYNOD OF 
ULSTER. 


THE annual meeting was held on Tues- 
day, June 18,in the First Presbyterian 
Church, Belfast. Service was held at 
noon, when the Moderator, the Rev. W. 
EH. Mallone, preached from 1 Tim. ii. 5, 
after which, the Synod having been con- 
stituted, the roll was called by the clerk, 
the Rev. J. Hall, and the Rev. J. A. Mis- 
kimmon was elected to succeed as 
Moderator. The routine business was 
carried through, and resolutions were 
passed commemorating the late Revs. 
George Hill and Thomas Smyth and Mr. 
H. J. M‘Cance, D.L. The resolution as 
to Mr. Hill placed on record the Synod’s 


sense of his faithful services as an active 
minister, in past years, at Ballymoney and 
Crumlin; its appreciation of his public 
work during the last half-century ; and its 
admiration of the genius which, distinguish- 
ing him as the careful historian and the 
cultured poet, has placed his name on the 
roll of those whom grateful Ulster will not 
forget. ; 


The resolution recording the great loss 
sustained by the death of Mr. M‘Cance 
spoke of him in the following terms :— 

As a faithful and devout layman, as a 
director of the Church’s finance, as a friend 
of the orphan, as one ever ready with the 
kindly aids of his counsel and experience in 
every good work, he rendered in the con- 
duct of his life a noble witness to the 
reality of his faith. His influence and his 
example were potent while he was given to 
us, and the remembrance of his virtues will 
abide in our hearts. 

The reports of Presbyteries were sub- 
mitted by the various clerks and passed. 

A report of the General Purposes Com- 
mittee was adopted, dealing with the 
question of an excerpt from the Code of 
those parts in constant use, brought up to 
date, with an introduction embodying the 
original resolutions which constituted the 
Synod, anda sketch of the origin of the 
present Code. The report showed that 
the work was making satisfactory 


progress. 
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The Rev. A. Gorpon then moved the 
following resolutions :— 


1. That the existing text of the Synod’s 


Code of Discipline, as revised up to date, 


be transcribed in full, and kept on hand as 
the Synod’s existing Code. 2. That a 
series of Excerpts be made, with all omis- 
sions marked, and that these be printed, 
with the Fundamental Principles of 1830 
prefixed. 


The resolutions, after discussion, were 
adopted, and further reports having been 
received, the meeting was concluded with 
the Benediction. 


ASSOCIATION OF IRISH NON-SUB- 
SCRIBING PRESBYTERIANS AND 
OTHER FREE CHRISTIANS. 


Tue ‘annual meeting was held on 
Wednesday, June 19, in the First Presby- 
terian Church, Belfast. Service was held 
at noon, when the retiring President, the 
Rev. M. 8S. Dunbar, preached from Matt. 
xiii. 80, on the subject of “Toleration.” 
The meeting followed in the afternoon, 
when the President delivered his address, 
and on the motion of the Rev. W. Narrer, 
seconded by the Rev. A. Gorpon, Mr. 
Thomas Andrews, of Comber, was unani- 
mously elected President. In making the 
motion, Mr. Napier said that it was the 
first time a layman had been called to 
oceupy that chair, and he looked forward 
to many such elections in future. Mr, 
Andrews was in sympathy with their non- 
subscribing principles by inheritance and 
by conviction; he would bring to the 
office great ability, a splendid business 
training, and great personal popularity. 

The new Prestpent, in taking the 
chair, said that he had hesitated to accept 
that honour, but had yielded on the 
ground that it was an attempt to enlist 
the keener sympathy of the laity in the 
work of their church. 

The congregation of Moneyrea was ad- 
mitted to the Association, and the Rev. 
W.H. Drummond was elected a member. 

Various reports were considered and 
adopted; a Temperance Committee, with 
the Rev. R. Lyttle as convener, was 
appointed ; a special committee was ap- 
pointed, on the motion of the Revs. D. 
Waumstey and W. Narrer, to consider 
and report on changes'in future procedure ; 
a resolution on gambling and the promin- 
ence given by newspapers to betting news 
was moved by the Rev. D. Watms.ey, and 
unanimously adopted, and after further 
routine business, the meeting was brought 
to a close. 


NEWS FROM THE CHURCHES. 
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[Notices and Reports for this Department should 
be as brief as possible, and be sent in by Thursday 
Morning. ] ; 

——to— 

Bristol: Lewin’s Mead Domestic Mission 
(Appointment).—A hearty invitation to the post 
of Domestic Missionary has been given to, and 
accepted by, Mr. J. B, Robinson, of this city. Mr. 
Robinson, who at present is superintendent of a 
large Boys’ Home, has had a long experience of work 
among the poor, and enters upon his new sphere of 
labour with excellent credentials. 

Clifton.—There was a large congregation at Oak- 
field-road Church last Sunday evening, when the 
Rey. Dr, Warschauer preached on “ Tolstoy’s Unit- 
tarian Manifesto”—the distinguished writer's 
“Reply to the Decree of Excommunication,” a 
special advance proof of which had been kindly 
forwarded to the preacher by Tolstoy’s English 
representatives. After dealing with Tolstoy’s un- 
compromising repudiation of the Trinity, his insist- 
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ance upon the pure humanity of Christ, the 
greatest revealer of God’s will, and upon the all- 
sufficiency in God as Love, the sermon concluded : 
“We of this Church, who stand so largely by and 
for the religious opinions advocated by Tolstoy, 
have every reason to feel thankful for the impetus 
free Christianity must receive from this notable 
pronouncement. Excommunicated from the Church 
called orthodox, its author might be—but what 
then? Since he could never be excommunicated 
from the larger Church of Humanity, never sepa- 
rated from the brotherhood of man, never cut off 
from the grace of Christ, from the love of God, or 
from the fellowship of the Holy Spirit.” 

Deal.—On Sunday morning the Rey. T, Shakes- 
peare preached from the text, “ All the paths of the 
Lord are mercy and truth,” and denounced the 
unnecessary cruelties of the concentration camps in 
South Africa. He read passages from Miss Hob- 
house’s report. 

Eastbourne.—The Rev. George St. Clair has 
concluded his ministry at Eastbourne, to the great 
regret of friends who appreciated not only his 
Sunday services, but his week-day lectures, We 
understand that an attempt to establish a Unit- 
arian congregation in Eastbourne, carried on for 
some years under great discouragement, is now to 
be abandoned. 

East London Unitarian Sunday School 
Union.—The members held their annual summer 
excursion at High Beech on Saturday, June 22. 
Nineteen sat down to tea at Forest Lodge, and were 
joined later by others. A pleasant evening was 
spent in the Forest. 

Glossop.—On the 16th inst. the anniversary 
services in connection with Fitzalan-street 
Church were held, and were in every way most 
successful. The preacher, afternoon and evening, 
was the Rev. A. W. Fox, M.A., of Todmorden, 
whose impressive discourses were listened to with 
very great interest by large congregations, that of 
the evening completely filling the church. Prior 
to the afternoon service, the usual procession of the 
school and congregation took place, and hymns 
were sung in the town square to the accompani- 
ment of a string band. The music at both services 
consisting of special hymns, anthems, and solos, the 
whole under the direction of Mr. J. J. Roberts, 
A.R.C.O., was of a pleasing and highly creditable 
character. The two collections amounted to 
nearly £51, an increase of £10 on last year, and 
the highest sum ever realised in this church. © 

Hinckley.—The Sunday-school sermons were 
preached last Sunday by the Rey. J. M, Lloyd 
Thomas, of Nottingham. Large congregations 
attended, ‘and the collections were in advance of any 
previous year. 

London: Essex Church.—The Hospital Sun- 
day collections amounted to £175. The “ Church 
Calendar’ contains further reminiscences of the 
Rev. W. H. Channing, who was the first to hold free 
services in Kensington. The Vesper Services will 
be continued in July, followed by brief addresses 
by the Rev. F. K, Freeston, on “ The Religious 
Parables of Count Tolstoi.” 

London: Stratford.—Services, conducted by 
the Rev, T, E. M. Edwards, were held on Sunday, 
June 23, in connection with the Young Peorle’s 
Guild. Special music was rendered by members of 
the Guild. Collections were taken on behalf of a 
fund for the renovation of the schoolroom. 

Loughborough (Appointment).—The Rev. 
Peter Dean, who has been Unitarian minister for 
twenty-five years at Walsall, has received and 
accepted an unanimous invitation to the pulpit of 
the Victoria-street Church, and will begin his 
ministry there in October next. 

South Wales: Rhondda Valley.—The open- 
air meetings that were started in the Rhondda last 
year, by the Revs, Dr. Griffiths (Pontypridd) and 
David Rees (Pentre), have been continued by the 
latter this year. On the evening of Friday week 
the concluding address in a series of five, exposi- 
tory of the larger faith of Unitarian Christianity, 
was delivered at Ferndale. The speaker used as 


platform the stone pedestal surrounding the central: 


lamp-post on the Strand. The audiences averaged 
about 160, the crowds: increasing as the series pro- 
ceeded, At the last meeting the speaker had often 
to appeal to the crowd to keep the pavements clear. 
The hearing has been most attentive, and many 


ABERYSTWYTH 


(‘‘ The Biarritz of Wales ’’) 


Is highly recommended for invalids. It possesses the most 
equable temperature, its shore being swept by the Gulf 
Stream and the 8.W. breezes of the Atlantic. ‘Ihe drain- 
age is perfect, and the town is supplied with the purest 
waterfrom Plynlimmon, The late Sir James Clarke, M.P., 
says: “A fortnight in Aberyst h is equivalent to a 
month's residence in most watering places,’ Guides on 
application to the Town Clerk, ; 
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questions were asked. Much English literature 
has been distributed gratis (granted for the pur- 
pose by the B, and F, U. A.) and Welsh literature 
sold, 


[Q™=CENTURY BULL 
ADELAIDE-PLACE, LONDON BRIDGE. 
Interest on Loans reduced to Four-and-a-half 

per Cent. 
DrrgcrToRs. 
Chairman — Sir H. W. LawkENox Bart., 
Mincing-lane, E.C. : 
Deputy-Chairman—Marx H. Jup@z, A.R.I.B.A. 
7, Pall Mall, S.W. 
F. H. A. Harpoastie, F.S.1., 5, Old Queen-st., S.W 
Miss OrmE, 118, Upper Tulse-hill, S.W. 
STEPHEN SEAWARD T'AYLER, ‘‘ Fairholme,” 8, Mount 
Ephraim-road, Streatham-hill, S.W., and 
Mrs, Henry Rut 1, Randolph-garden N.W 
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PREFERENCE SHARUS £10, Interest 44 per 
cent. DEPOSITS received at 3, 34, and 4 per cent., 
withdrawable at short notice. 

LIBERAL ADVANCES promptly made. 
Monthly repayment, including principal, premium, 
and interest for each £100 advanced—21 years, 
13s. 6d.; 18 years, 14s, 9d. ; 15 years, 16s. 1d. ; 
10 years, £1 1s. 8d. Survey Fee to £500, half-a- 
guinea, 

Special facilities given to persons desiring to pur- 
chase houses for their own occupation, Prospectus 


free. ; 
FREDERICK LONG, Manager, 


WIDOW lady, with some years’ ex- 
perience as COMPANION and HOUSE- 
KEEPER, seeks re-engagement. Reference, Mrs. 
Beard, 11, Polstead-road, Oxford.—Address, M. Y., 


105, Hartington-road, Liverpool. 
AY ANTED in September, in a Minister’s 
family, a CAPABLE HELP, to take the 
responsibility uf two small children and be gener- 
ally useful.—Apply, “Mater,” InqurreR Office, 3, 
Essex-street, W.C. A ; 


BIRTHS. 


Monrcomery—On the 20th June, at “ Cromer,” 
North-road, Highgate, the wife of R, M. Mont- 
gomery, of twin daughters. 


MARRIAGES. 


CourtavLp—KgLsrEy—On the 20th June, at St. 
Marylebone Parish Church, by the Rey. A. L. 
Lambert, Vicar of the Church of the Ascen- 
sion, Blackheath, assisted by the Rev. Canon 
Barker, Rector, Samuel, second son of the late 
Sidney Courtauld, of Bocking-place, Braintree, 
to Elizabeth Theresa Frances (Lily), only 
daughter of the late Edward Lewis Kelsey 
and Mrs. Kelsey, Newton House, Blackheath. 

THEVENARD—HoLLAND— On the 19th June, at 
Marchwiel, Denbighshire, by the Rev. Canon 
Fletcher, Ernest Frank, second son of A. 
Thévenard, of Paris, to Margaret Montgomery, 
eldest daughter of Charles M. Holland, of 
Bryn-y-Grég, near Wrexham. ’ 


DEATHS, 


Lawson—On the 9th June, at the residence of her 
daughter, Priory Mansions, Priory Park-road, 
Kilburn, London, N.W., Jane Lawson, of 163, 
Withington-road, Whalley Range, widow of 
thedate John Lawson, Veterinary-Surgeon, of 
Manchester, in her 82nd year. Interred at 
Harpurhey Cemetery on Thursday, the 18th. — 

MarsHatt—On the 21st June, at Perey Lodge, 
Sidmouth, Annie Elizabeth, second daughter 
of Thomas Lethbridge Marshall. 


> 


THE “‘INQUIRER’’ CALENDAR. 


SUNDAY SERVICES are advertised at a charge 
of 10s, per year, prepaid, a space of two lines being 
given to each announcement; extra lines are 
charged 4d. each, Orders can be sent for a portion 
of the year, not less than thirteen weeks, at the 
same rate. Calendar Notices not prepaid £1 the 
year. Single Announcements 6d, per line. All 
information as to the change of preachers should 
reach the Office not later than Thursday, 


Essex Hall, Strand, Wi. 
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> It is requested that notice of auyalteration 
in the Calendar be sent to the Publisher not 
later than Thursday Afternoon. 


Bermondsey, Fort-road, 7 p.m. Rey. T, E. M, 
EDWARDS. 

Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 
11 a.m. and 7 P.m., Rev. Frepreric ALLEN, 
Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra-road, 

11 AM. and 7 P.Mm., Rev. F. W. Stan.ey. 
Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley-rd., West 
Croydon, 114.M.and7P.M., Rev. J. Pace Hoprs, 
Deptford, Church-street, 11.15 a.m. 6.380 p.m., Rev. 
A, J. Marcwant. 
Essex Church, The Mall, Notting-hill-gate, 11 a.m. 
and 7 P.M., Rev. S. FARRINGTON. 
Forest-gate, corner of Dunbar-road, Upton-lane, 
1] a.m. and 6.30 P.m., Rev, H. W. Perris. 
Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham-place, 
11 a.m. and.7 p.m., Rev. R. H. U. Buoor. 
Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11.15 a.m. and 
7 p.m., Rev. JAmEs Harwoop, B.A. Children’s 
Class, 12.30. 

Highgate Hill, Unitarian Christian Church, 11 a.m. 
and 7 P.M., Rey. W. Luoyp. 

Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 a.m, 
and 7 P.M., Rev. G. Dawgs Hicks, M.A., Ph.D. 

Kentish Town, Clarence-road, N.W., 11 a.m. and 
7 PM,, Rev. ALEXANDER FaRQUHARSON, 

Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 a.m, and 7 p.M., Rev. J. E. 
STRONGE, 

Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church High-street, 
11 a.m. and 7 p.m., Rev. W. CHyNowETH PorE. 

Little Portland-street Chapel, 11.15 a.m.and 7 P.M., 
Rey. H. 8. Perris, M.A, : 

Mansford-street Churchand Mission, Bethnal Green, 
11 A.M. and 7 P.m., Rev. W. G. CapMan, 

Peckham, Ayondale-road, 11 a.m. and 6.30 P.M., 
Rey. G. CaRTER, 

Plumstead, Common-road Unitarian Church,11 a.m. 
and 6.30 P.m., Rev. L. Jenkins Jongs. 

Richmond, Free Church, Ormond-road, 11.15 a.m. 
and 7 p.m., Rev. F. K. Frezston, 

Stepney-Green, College Chapel, 11 a.m. and 7 P,M., 

_ Mr. P. W. Amzs, 

Stoke Newington, The Green, 11.15 a.m, and 7 P.M., 
Rev. W. Woopine, B.A. ‘ . 

Stratford, West Ham-lane Unitarian Ohurch, 11 
A.M. and 6.30 P.M., Mr. W. H. SHRUBSOLE. 

Wandsworth, Unitarian Christian Church, East-hill, 
11 a.m. and 7 p.m., Rev. W. G. Tarrant, B.A. 

Wood Green, Unity Hall, 11 a.m..and 7 p.m., Rev, 
Dr. Mummery. 


PROVINCIAL, 


Batu, Trim-street Chapel, 11 a.m. and 6,80 P.M., 
Rev. JouN McDowELt. : 

BeprorD, Library (side room), 11.15 a.m., Rev. 
RowLanp HI... 

BuacKkroon, Banks-street, North Shore, 10,45 a.m. 
and 6.30 p.m., Rev. Davip Davis. 

BuLaoxKeoot, Unitarian Church, Masonic Hall, South 
Shore, 11 and 6.30, 

Bootie, Free Church Hall, Stanley-road, 11 a.m. 
and 6.30 P.M., Rev. W. H. Davizs, of Pudsey. 

Bovurnemovrs, Unitarian Church, West-hill-road, 
11 a.m. and 7 P.m., Rev. C. C, Cox. 

BRabDrorD, Chapel-lane Chapel, 10.30 a.m. and 

6,30 P.m., Rev. E. Cerepia Jonzs. 

Bricuton, Christ Church (Free Christian), New-rd., 

_ North-st.,1l1 and 7 p.m., Rev. H. M. Livens. 

Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 11 a.m. and 
7 P.M., Rev, G. STREET, 

CanteRBuURY, Ancient Chapel, Blackfriars, 11 a.m., 
J. Remmncton WItson, 

CHATHAM, Unitarian Church, Hamond-hill, 11 am. 
and 6.30 p.m, Rev. G. S. HiroHcook, B.A. 
Dra and WaxtmeR, Free Christian Church, High- 

at., 11 a.m. and 6.30 p.M., Rev. T. SHAKSPEARE. 
Dover, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 11 a.m, 
and 6.30P.m., Rev. S, BuRRows. 
GuitprorD, Ward-street Church, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 p.m., Rev. E. S. Lana Buoxnanp. 
HorsHaM, Free Christian Church, Worthing-road, 
11 a.m. and 6.30 p.m., Rev. J. J. Marten, 
Lxeps, Mill Hill, 10.45 a.m and 6.30 p.m, Rev. 
J. H. WicksTEED, M.A, 
LiscarD, Memorial Church, Manor-road, 11 a.m. 
and 6.30 P.M., Rev. A. ERNEST PARRY, 
Liverpoot, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 a.m. 
and 6.30 P.m., Rev: W. J. Jupp. 
UIVERPOOL, Hope-street Church, 11 a.m. and 6,30 
P.M, Rev. Mr, J. B. Morton Baryzs, 
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LiveRPoon Ullet-road, Sefton Park 11 a.m. and 
6,30 P.mM., Rev. Dr. KiEmn. 

MANCHESTER, Strangeways, 10,80 a.m. and 6,30 
P.M, Rev. W. R. SHANKS. 

Newrort, Isle of Wight, 11 4.m.and 6.30 P.m., Rev. 
CLEMENT E. Pigg, ; 

OxFoRD, Manchester College, 11.80 a.m., Rev. 
Dr. DRuMMoND, 

PortsMouTH, General Baptist Chapel, St. Thomas- 
street, 6.45 p.m., Mr. THomas Bonn, 

PorrsmouTH, High-street Chapel, 11 a.M and 
6.45 p.m., Mr, G. Coszens Prior. 

ROoHDALE, Blackwater-street, 10.30 a.m., and 6.30 
P.M., Rey. T. P. SPEDDING. 

SoaRBOROUGH, Westborough, 10,45 a.m, and 7 P.M., 
Rev, Orrweti Bryys. oie. 

SrmpmourTH Old Meeting, High-street, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 P.M., Rev. W. AGAR. 

SEVENOAKS, Bessell’s Green, The Old Meeting House, 
11 a.mM., Rev. R. C. Dzenpy. Stables in the 
grounds, 

SouTHenpD, Unitarian Church, Darnley-road 11 a.m. 
(Children’s Service), and 6.30 p.m., Mr. DEar. 

SoutHport, Portland-street Church, 11 a.m, and 
6,30 P.m., Rev. C. H. WELLBELOVED. 

Torquay, Unity Hall, Lower Union-street, 11 a.m. 
and 6,30 p.M., Rev. A. E. O’Connor, 

TUNBRIDGE WELLS, Mechanics’ Institute, Dudley- 
road, 11 a.m. and 6,30 P.M. 

York, St. Saviourgate Chapel, 11 a.m. and 6.80 
P.M, Rev. H. Rawiinas, M.A. 


—_——_.___. 
IRELAND. 


Dustin, Stephen’s Green West, 12 noon, Rev. G. 
Hamitton Vancz, B.D. 

WARRENPOINT, co. Down, Unitarian Church, Dro- 
more-road, 12 Noon, Rev. W. E. Metitone, The 
attendance of visitors cordially invited, 


——————— o> 


Care Town, Free Protestant (Unitarian) Church, 
Hout-street, 6.45 p.m., Rev. R. BALMFORTH, 
Sypyezy, N.S.W., The Australian Church, I.0.0.F, 

Temple, 11 a.m. and 7 p.M., Rev. G. WALTERS, 


OUTH-PLACE ETHICAL SOCIETY, 

SOUTH-PLACE, FINSBURY.—June 30th, 

at 11.15 am, G. BERNARD SHAW, “ Twentieth 
Century Freethinking.” 


THICAL RELIGION SOCIETY, 

| STEINWAY HALL, PORTMAN-SQUARE, 
W.—June 30th, at 11.15, Dr. WASHINGTON 
SULLIVAN, “The Fascination of the Occult,” 


ULPIT SUPPLY.— The Rev. D. 
‘AMOS, 33, South-street, Greenwich, S,E, 


ULPIT SUPPLY. — The Rev. 
JENKINSON, Clevelands, Mount Pleasant- 
road, Tottenham, N. 


AN any Lady recommend a _ good 

PLAIN COOK for a family of two living in 

a flat in Chelsea. Wages £20 to £22. Two ser- 

vants kept. Wanted at once.—Address Mrs, H. 
WorbDALL, 13, Embankment-gardens, Chelsea. 


ee Hasy Place Wanted for Young 

Woman disfigured by operation on face. Has 
been General Servant.—Apply to Miss MarTInzau, 
Walsham le Willows, Bury St. Edmunds, 


JRINTING PRESSES.—Outfits com- 


plete, 10s. to £5. Type from 1s, per fount. 
Printing Made Hasy, 6d.—ADams Bros., Daventry. 


ESTABLISHED 1861. 


BIRKBECK BANK 


Southampton Bidngs., Chancery Lane, London, W.0. 
CURRENT ACOOUNTS 
\ © 7 onthe minimum monthly balances, cs] 
/, when not drawn below £100, 2 I, 
DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS 


33 oa event cepayabieondenana. OD I /, 
STOCES AND SHARES 


Stecks and Shares purchased and sold for customers 
oy As a ALMANAOE, with fall particulars, 


FRANOIS RAVENSOROFT, Managor 
Telephons No. 5 Holborn. 
Telegraphte Addvocs: “BIBXDRCS, LONDON." 


8. | 
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BoOaArvY and Resivence, 


— 


FEW young people received in 

PLEASANT HOME near Victoria. Terms 
moderate.—Mrs, Robert TurRNER, 94, Grosvenor: 
road, S.W. 


LACKPOOL.—Atherton House, 28, 

Pleasant-street, North Shore. Five minutes 

from Talbot-road Station ; one minute from sea. 
Piano.—Mrs, ALLDRED (late of Atherton). 


OURNEMOUTH —HElvaston, West 
Clif, BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT. 
Unrivalled position on sea front, close to the High- 
cliffe Hotel. 50 rooms. Full-sized billiard table. 
Lovely grounds, with access to Cliff Promenade. 
Due south. Near Unitarian Church.—Mr, and 
Mrs. Pocock. 


OURNEMOUTH.—Most comfortable 
private BOARDING-HOUSE ; close to sea ; 
sheltered among the Pines ; south aspect. Billiard- 
room (full-sized table). Terms moderate.—Address, 
Miss CHaLDEcort, Stirling House, Manor-road. 


OURNEMOUTH. — Board-residence. 

High position, facing South, with balcony 

and good garden. Suitable for Open-air Treatment. 

Close to sea, sheltered by pines, and adjoining the 

car-route to all parts.—D., Cliff House, 1, Weat- 
minster-road, Branksome Park. 


OLWYN BAY. — MORANNEDD 
BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT, MARINE 
ROAD, one minute from West Promenade and five 
from the beautiful Pwllycrochen Woods and from 
station. Morannedd is a most comfortable and 
homelike house, standing in its own grounds. 
Liberal Table ; moderate tariff.—Proprietress, Miss 
WADSWORTH. 


ORNWALL. — Hazel Mount, Bay 


View-terrace, Newquay. APARTMENTS,— 
Mrs. VICKERS. 


ELIXSTOWH.—Comfortable- Apart- 

ments, well situated midway between station 

and beach in sunny Felixstowe. Reasonable terms. 

—Apply, Mrs. H. Rosrnson, Kimberley House, 
Ranelagh-road. 


TT, LEONARDS.—“ Crantock,” 59, 
Warrior-square, First-class BOARD and 
RESIDENCE, newly furnished and redecorated. 
Sea View, excellent cuisine, billiard room, sanitary 
certificate.x—Mr. and Mrs, Sipnry P, Porrer, 


ASLEMERE.— TO LET for the 

Summer (4—8 weeks), HOUSE, contain- 

ing 6 sitting rooms: and playroom, 8 bedrooms 

(5 double). Two stalls, 45 acres; dairy. 1 mile 

from church, station, post office.—For particulars, 
apply by letter, to Owner, Dunrozel, Hazlemere. 


ANGLAND BAY, near Swansea.— 
Detached Furnished HOUSE to be LET. 
Three reception, six bedrooms, stabling. South 
aspect, sheltered. Three minutes from beach and 
good sands.—Apply, Mrs. Luoyp Jonus, Glyn- 
cerrig, Mumbles, R.S.0O. 


HERINGHAM.—TO LET, furnished, 
from 20th July, HOUSE, containing two 
sitting and five bedrooms and usual offices ; situated 
on Cliff, with good sea and land views.—Apply to 
Mr. J. Suppery, 25, Portland-road, Finsbury 
Park, N. 


URREY (near Hindhead and Fren- 
h sham).—To be LET, at once, until middle of 
September, a well-furnished RESIDENCE ; seven 
bed and dressing and two reception rooms ; lovely 
grounds and meadow of eleven acres; stabling for 
two; sandy soil; among the pine woods; golf 
links ; rent five guineas a week.—Agent, REGINALD 
C. 8. Evennett, Haslemere. 


FREDK. LONG & SON, 


AUCTIONEERS SURVEYORS, HOUSE & LAND AGENTS 
4, Adelaide Place, London Bridge, E.C, 


Rents Collected, and the entire management of 
Property in any part of London or Suburbs under- 
Valuations for Probate, &c, 
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NITARIAN HOME MISSIONARY FROM MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S LIST. 
Drhools, ete. iy: COLLEGE. Scere : 
Ae ELE: MAKERS of the NINETEENTH CEN- 
Cte HOUSE, HIGHGATE,} pe ANNUAL PUBLIC EXAMINATION of TURY. By Ricuarp A. ARMSTRONG. Crown 
LONDON, N. the Students of the Unitarian Home Missionary ave orn 6d, net. Copies can be had at 
ssex all. 


UNITARIAN BOARDING SCHOOL for GIRLS. 


House and Playground greatly improved. 
Freehold of West View added and altered. 
SCHOOL RE-OPENS for MICHAELMAS TERM 
with Miss LILIAN TALBOT, B.A., 
as Head Mistress, 

BOARDERS’ FEES for and after Sept. 18th, 
Forty Guineas a year. Chapel One Guinea. 
Music Six Guineas extra ; 
or £14 7s. a term, if with Music £16 9s, 
Except Ministers’ Daughters and’ Foundationers, 
£10 13s. 6d. a term, or with Music £12 5s., as before. 

. Also Boarders already in the School, 

or entering in this Term, continue on the old fees, 

Including Board, Lodging, necessary Laundry, all 
Classes for the London Matriculation, and all Class 
Lessons English, Latin, French, Greek, German, 
Mathematics, Science, Elocution, Drawing, Class 
Singiug, Dressmaking, Cooking, Calesthenics, Play- 
ground, Swings, Cricket, Lawn Tennis, Hockey, 
Garden, Outside Sanatorium, Laundry at Home. 

Outside Examiner. 
Divinity on Saturdays. 
Extras: Violin, Solo Singing, Painting, £2 2s, each. 
Shorthand, Dancing, One Guinea. 

Day Scholars, Three to Five Guineas a Term, 
Music Two Guineas extra. 
Kindergarten, Two to Two and a-Half Guineas, 
Manager, Miss MATILDA SHARPE, 

32, Highbury-place, N. 


ONAMUR, SANDGATE.—SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS AND LITTLE BOYS. 


Miss JARVIS and Miss CLARA BERRY, having 
added to their House and Playgrounds, can now 
take more PUPILS. 


IGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
SOUTH MARINE TERRACE 
ABERYSTWITH, 


~— Mrs. MARLES THOMAS. 


PRINCIPAL 


Pupils most successfully prepared for Public 
Examinations, Scholarships have been obtained 
at the University Colleges. Special attention paid 
to the physical side of education. Gymnasium, 
Swedish drill. 


HINDHEAD. 


ISS MACRAE MOIR’S SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS. (Established 1893), 


PUPILS prepared for the Universities ; resident 
gymnast and French mistress ; healthy conditions 
of life ; hockey and tennis, 

Prospectus on application to Miss Macraz Morr, 
Lingholt, Hindhead. 

Station, Haslemere, 


ILLASTON SCHOOL, Nanrwicu. 
(BARKER FOUNDATION.) 
Heap Master, GUY LEWIS, M.A., Oxford. 

Assistant Masters—Rev. J. H. WOODS, M.A., 

St. Peter’s College, Cambridge,and Manchester 

College, Oxford ; H. L. JONES, B.A., Merton 

College, Oxford ; and A. D. TOBLER, Berne 
University. 

Visiting Masters for Music, Drawing, Gymnastics 

and Manual Instruction. 


Next Entrance Examination, July 9th and 10th, 


There are a few Vacancies on the Foundation. 
For Prospectus and particulars, apply to the Head- 
master, or to the Clerk to the Governors, 38, Barton 
Arcade, Manchester. 


WN ARRIED TUTOR (B.A. Cambridge), 

living in very healthy situation in Wales, 
would like to. take children to educate with his 
own (boy 10, girl 8). Excellent Newnham gover- 
ness. Horses and children’s pony, cows, fishing, 
and shooting.—R. H, C., INQuirER Office, 3, Essex- 
street, W.C, 


FRENCH young lady would be glad 

to find an English family into which she 

could be received, to learn English and give French 

instruction in return. — Apply to Prof, JEAN 
Révite 4, Villa de la Réunion, Paris, 


College will be held in the MEMORIAL HALL, 
MANCHESTER, on WEDNESDAY, July 3rd, 
commencing at 10.30 am. The VISITOR'S 
ADDRESS will be delivered by the Rev. J. EstLin 
Carpenter, M.A., of Oxford, at 5 o'clock. 

On the Evening of the same day, the VALE- 
DICTORY SERVICE will be held in CROSS- 
STREET CHAPEL, at 7.30, and will be conducted 
by the Rey. J. Pace Hopps, of Croydon. 

Music by the Choir of the Unitarian Church, 
Sale. Organist, Mr. E. C. K. WALTER. 

The attendance of all friends of the College is 


inves DENDY AGATE 
EDWARD TALBOT, } Hom Sees. 
OUTHERN UNITARIAN 


ASSOCIATION, 

The ANNUAL MEETING and CENTENARY 
will be held at NEWPORT, ISLE OF WIGHT, 
on TUESDAY, July 2nd. 

LUNCHEON will be served at the 
Hall, Lugley-street, at 1.30 p.m. 

The ANNUAL BUSINESS MEETING of the 
Association will be held in the Unitarian Christian 
Ckurch, Newport, when the Chair will be taken at 
3.80 by the President, J. Cogan Conway, Esq., of 
Rivgwood, who will be supported by the Rev. F. W, 
Stanley, of Effra-road, Brixton, and the deputation 
from the British and Foreign Unitarian Associa- 
tion ; Rev. J. M. Lloyd Thomas, Nottingham ; Rev. 
H, S. Solly, M.A., Bridport; Rev. C. C. Coe, 
F.R.G.S., and others. 

TEA will be provided in the Schoolroom at 
6 o'clock, 

A RELIGIOUS SERVICE will be held in the 
Church at 7.380 o’clock in the Evening, when a 
Special Sermon will be preached by the Rev. J. M. 
Lioyp Tuomas, of Nottingham. k 

A Collection will be made at the close of the 
Service in aid of the Funds of the Southern Unit- 
arian Association. 

Tickets for Luncheon, 23. 


AN APPEAL FROM BOSTON.. 


Masonic 


Tea, 6d. 


BAZAAR FUND FOR THE RENOVATION OF 
SPAIN-LANE CHAPEL, 


The ladies of the Congregation of the above- 
named Chapel are working for a Bazaar to be held 
early next year, and they will be thankful for any 
Contributions in Money or Articles cf Use and 
Beauty. These may be sent to Mrs, Sroppart, 
41, Tunnard-street, Boston. 


NAT CONFERENCE. 


MINISTERS’ SUPERANNUATION FUND. 

A PUBLIC MEETING in support of this Fund 
will be held at the MEMORIAL HALL, MAN- 
CHESTER, on TUESDAY, July 2nd, at 4 p.m. 

The Chair will be taken by the Rey. J. Estrin 
CARPENTER, M.A., President of the Conference. 

It is hoped that the following gentlemen, among 
others, will take part in the proceedings :— Mr. 
James R. Beard, Rev. H. Enfield Dowson, B.A., 
Mr. W, Long, Mr. David Martineau, Alderman 
Harry Rawson, Rey. 8. A. Steinthal. 


ENTRAL POSTAL MISSION AND 
UNITARIAN WORKERS’ UNION. 
EXCURSION to HUNGARY, starting FRIDAY, 
August 23rd.—Apoply, for terms and particulars, to 
Hon. Secretary, Hungarian Excursion, 13, Christ- 
church-road, Hampstead, N.W, 


(HANGE OF ADDRESS.—Rev. A. 
LESLIE SMITH, B.A., to 12, Ampthill- 
road, Liverpool, 8. 


W ANTED, for the Singleton Charity 

Boarding School for Girle, in connection 
with the Unitarian congregation in Dublin, a 
MATRON.—Must be fully trained and certificated 
at South Kensington or elsewhere ; able and willing 
to teach practically all household duties.—Apply, 
with copies of testimonials and stating salary 
expected, to Rey. G. H, Vanoz, 112, Stephen’s- 
green, Dublin, 


Carlyle, Darwin, Gladstone, George Eliot, Ibsen, 
Matthew Arnold, Bradlaugh, G. F. Watts, Mazzini, 
Queen Victoria, Newman, Arthur Penrhyn Stanley, 
and James Martineau are the “ makers” the author 
discusses, and with some of them he has been 
brought into close contact. The papers are liberal, 
informative, and sympathetic, and will appeal 
strongly to the Nonconformists (and more especially, 
perhaps, to the Unitarians) as well as the ordinary 
student of modern history. 


UP FROM SLAVERY. An Autobio- 
graphy. By Booker T. WasHineton, Cloth, 
63. net. 


London: T, Fisher Unwin, Paternoster-sq., E.C, 


DEYOTIONAL BOOKLETS 
By the REV, W. G. TARRANT, B.A. 


DAILY MEDITATIONS, 


(Fourth Edition Revised.) 


NIGHT UNTO NIGHT. 


Cloth, red edges, 6d, ; roan gilt, 1s. 
London: Pirie Green, 5, Essex-st., Strand, W.C, 


MR. EPICTETUS, JUNR., HIS BOOK, 


wherein is set forth a 
COMMON SENSE PHILOSOPHY FOR THE CONDUCT 
OF LIFE. ; 

Specially written for unsophisticated and simple-minded 
Folk ; and for those who ignore every form of conyen- 
tional religion. 

A theme for the Twentieth Century, and until the 
Millennium shall dawn, , 
By BENJAMIN WALKER. 

Now ready, cloth, price 3s. 6d. post free. 


Joun Hrywoop, Deansgate and Ridgefield, Manchester, 
London : 29 and 30, Shoe-lane, E.C. 
J : 


JOHN PAGE HOPPS’ MONTHLY, 


THE COMING DAY. 


ENLARGED. Prick THREEPENCE. 
4p ’ 


Contents for JULY. 
Arrogance the Road to Ruin. 
The Higher Evolution, 
“Stands Scotland where it did ?” 
Spiritualism and War. 
Unwomanly Women. 
The Ancient Ethical Religion of Egypt. 
Our Outlanders in India. i 
The Lansdowne Confession, - 
Who began the War ? 
Patriosism and Ethics. 
Colonial Jingoism Checked. 
Our Pillory, Notes by the Way. 


Poetry. 


London, Edinburgh, and Oxford : 
WIttiaMs and Noraare, and all Booksellers. 


OCIAL PURITY ALLIANCE; 
founded in 1873, to uphold one equal standard 
of Purity alike for Men and Women. For par- 
ticulars and literature apply to Mr. E. Hammonp, 
Secretary, 18, Tothill-street, S.W., on Monday and 
Wednesday Mornings, or to Mrs, HAMMOND on 
Friday Mornings. 
Funds are greatly needed to extend this im- 
portant work and to reprint valuable papers. 
“The Moral Education of the Young,” by Dr. 
EviaBets BuscKWELL. 2s, 7 


FOREIGN TEACHER, trained and 
certificated, with 12 years’ experience of 
language teaching in England, both in public 
schools and private families, seeks RE-ENGAGH- 
MENT in London.—Address, Miss J. S. R., 35, 
Carlingford-road, Hampstead, N.W. 


Roe H. BREZZI in Mazamet, dép. of 

Tarn, in France, would be glad to receive 
two or more English PUPILS into his family to 
learn French, References: Rey. E. Fontands, 1, 
Rue de ]’Université, Paris; Prof. Jean Réville, 4, 
Villa de la Réunion, Paris, 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


ae 


THE unanimity with which the meeting 
of the Provincial Assembly at. Manchester 
adopted the resolution on the war, which 
we print iu our report this week, is surely 
very significant, and the more so, as the 

olitical attachments of our friends in the 
_North are as various as those in other 
parts of the country. Two votes only were 
recorded against the revised resolution, 
and one of these was given (the voter 
himself told the Manchester Guardian) 
because it was not strong enough in its 
censures. The tone of the speeches strikes 
us as admirable, alike in the endeavour to 
avoid provoking party feeling, and in the 
expression of those sentiments of shame 
and horror which are shared, we believe, 
by far more people at this time than our 
governors suspect. 

Tu revised Royal Declaration against 
Popery, recommended by the. Lords’ 
Select Committee, does not commend 
itself to all parties. The Roman Catholics 
cannot be expected to embrace it cor- 
dially, and though they would no doubt 

_ greatly prefer it to the present form, they 
will not, we are told, speak in its favour. 
The High Church leaders are dissatisfied 
with the reference to the “ Protestant 
religion,” which would seem to imply 
that the English Church is Protestant—- 
a thing abhorrent to their feelings. The 
Orange leaders cling with fondness to 
the old form, probably because no more 
irritating form can be hoped for in these 
days of courteous public life, The De- 
claration as amended is probably accept- 
able to most English people, though we 
think a good many of our readers, though 
not lords, could devise a better. 


ome 


Recent numbers of the Christian 
Register have given ample reports of the 
anniversary meetings of the American 
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Unitarian Association at Boston. The 
seventy-sixth annual meeting of the 
Association was held in the Tremont 
Temple on May 21, when the President, 
the Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D.D., gave an 
address in which he welcomed the dele- 
gates present as members of . Free 
Churches who met, not for the purposes 
of Church government, since their 
churches were strictly independent and 
congregational, but for counsel and co- 
operation. Those Free Churches, he said, 
were the product of deep spiritual causes. 
To them, pledged to no settled creed, 
Christianity was not a theory to be ex- 
plained or a system to be defended, but a 
life to be lived. 


There are many ways in which the 
impulse to religion may be stirred, and 
which are widely utilised at the present 
time. Some souls are moved by symbolism 
—by ritual, by beauty of colour or of form, 
and many by the sense of organisation—by 
force of numbers, by external conformity 
and discipline. All these agencies may be 
legitimate instruments, and yet to none of 
them can we who gather here confide our 
hope. We refuse to be entangled in the 
machinery of religion, because we confide 
in that form of faith which sets an indi- 
vidual soul face to face with a living God. 
‘¢ A Unitarian,’’ said Dr. Peabody, speak- 
ing for our fellowship to the International 
Congregational Council, ‘‘is indifferent to 
the accessories of religion, because he is 
dominated by the desire for reality.’’ 
Others may create more ornate churches, 
more impressive ceremonials, more substan- 
tial organisations; it is our desire to be 
acquainted at first hand with truth. It 
would be a vast misfortune if these free 
churches of ours were to set themselves to 
compete with more decorative communions 
in point of ritual or with more highly 
organised communions in ecclesiastical dis- 
cipline. To us belongs the more sober, the 
more difficult, and, as I believe, the more 
exalted function of dwelling near the 
sources of truth ; of making religion practi- 
eal; of preaching and living the more 
abundant life; ‘‘of encouraging the per- 
sonal and direct approach, unmediated by 
any priest or form, of the individual soul to 
a living God.’’ 


Wirx independence of mind and soul, 
Dr. Eliot said, and the power of personal 
religion, they must not forget that “ free- 
dom is only the first lesson in self-govern- 
ment,” and their churches were feeling 
now more strongly than ever that they 
had a common work to do, and formed a 
living and organic unity. The congrega- 
tional system in good hands, he was 
assured, would develop the highest work- 
ing power of a Christian church, not 
indeed for the building up of ecclesias- 
ticism, but for the building up of the 
kingdom of God among men. They must 
measure their success, not chiefly by its 
outward growth of enrolled members, but 
by the practical power of their principles 


over the life of the people. They must 
learn to overcome the weaknesses of a 
self-absorbed individualism by disciplined 
order and vigorous co-operation, and let 
their just pride of independence be 
qualified by a deep and true desire for 
unity. 

No complacent self-glorification will help. 
Boasting is a thoroughly provincial habit. 
Our loyalty to our religious ideals and the 
institutions that embody them is not asenti- 
ment to be loudly advertised. It is like a 
family instinct—in the child an unreasoning 
devotion, in the man an intelligent love. 
Through a knowledge of a church’s lineage, 
through love of its association, through a 
subtle traditionary feeling in the blood, 
through a thousand influences that come to 
us, out of the past, and are interwoven into 
all our moral fibres, there has grown in us 
and before us an ideal. When every man 
among us beyond his home affections, 
beyond his every-day concerns, feels the 
illimitable attractiveness of that ideal, then 
the church to which such individuals belong 
will begin to have a great and progressive 
and beneficent life. Its influence will 
penetrate into everything that is done and 
capable of being done. Commerce, politics, 
education—all will be more vigorously 
wrought. Poets and artists will again 
spring up in our company, a daring faith 
will inspire the efforts of our fellowship— 
all will rejoice in the same idealism and 
live the same endeavouring life. 


Tue report of the Secretary, the Rev. 
OC. BE. St. John, was instinct with the same 
vigorous spirit as Dr. Eliot’s presidential 
address, and embodied reports from super= 
intendent ministers in different parts of 
the country, recording earnest, progressive 
work, and pointing to needs and short- 
comings, and the methods by which they 
should be met. Among the resolutions 
subsequently passed were the following, 
moved by the Rev. C. F. Dole :— 


Whereas our simple and ennobling form of 
religion is as yet little known, and vastly 
needed, and whereas the most popular 
possible presentation of it is everywhere 
necessary in order to bring it to the know- 
ledge of the American people, 

Therefore, Resolved, That we ask our 
churches, and particularly those which 
enjoy the use of missionary funds, thoughts 
fully to consider means and methods by 
which they may more fully and effectually 
proclaim our religion to all the people. 

We earnestly ask whether it is not possible 
to make more economical use of our ministers, 
many of whom now give public service to 
only one small congregation once a week ; 
also, whether the stronger churches will not 
consent to put their ministers at the service 
of this Association for a certain number of 
Sundays in each year. 

Finally, we hold that our churches will 
be untrue to their faith, if they are not at 
the front, in every community where they 
are organised, in all movements for honest 
and impartisan government, for the best 
methods in education, for more just dis- 
tribution of wealth, for sympathetic and 
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friendly relations between employers and 
the employed, for the amelioration of the 
condition of the poor, for the same rule of 
purity for men as for women, for checking 
the enormous and corrupting use of in- 
toxicating drinks, for international arbitra- 
tion and against the curse of militarism, for 
genuine democracy and brotherhood. 

We aim, therefore, with renewed con- 
secration, to help establish the free and 
humanitarian Church of America. We hold 
that all the illustrious lessons of the past 
urge us to serve as pioneers for the future. 


Of these resolutions, the first part, as to 
Church work, was unanimously adopted, 
the last two paragraphs, as_ to public 
duty were also, after discussion, passed. 


PRESENT DAY RELIGIOUS 
BLEMS IN HUNGARY. 


BY PROFESSOR GEORGE BOROS, D.D.* 


PRO- 


In Hungary religious and_ political 
systems were originally rooted in the 
fertile soil of liberty. The continuous 
history of one thousand years testifies 
that in this country nothing can have a 
long life which is contrary to liberty. 
Before the great Church was split into 
eastern and western branches just at the 
beginning of the eleventh century, Hun- 
gary’s king received a crown from the 
Roman bishop, the Pope, and in acknow- 
ledgment accepted the Roman form of 
Christianity, though the Magyar race had 
“a natural tendency towards the more 
rational lLHastern religious thinking.” 
Several kings were adorned with the title 
“Saint,” in acknowledgment: of their 
services to Rome, but none after the 
Reformation. Hungary was a fertile 
ground for the most rational kind of re- 
form. Unitarianism was not only accepted, 
but has been: maintained ever since. 
Catholicism so completely lost supremacy 
in Transylvania, that for nearly two hun- 
dred years she had no regular bishop 
there. 

Great changes in politics caused a trans- 
formation in the Church. The long roll 
of native kings ceased, and the Habsburg 
dynasty which gained the throne was 
always most zealously Catholic, and 
secured all possible advantages for that 
Church. Protestantism suffered  tre- 
mendous losses, but the purely Magyar 
population never deserted Protestant 
liberalism, and as soon as liberal thought 
from France and Germany entered the 
field, a reawakening began which will 
never be stopped again. The first half of 
the nineteenth century secured liberty in 
politics and in literature; and as a 
natural result of these two, Unitarianism 
in 1848 was acknowledged as a State 
religion for the whole of Hungary, having 
equal rights with the Roman Catholic and 
Protestant Churches. The second half of 
the nineteenth century: shows a very 
attractive picture of progress in educa- 
tion, in science as well as in religious 
reform. This movement was crowned in 
1896 by the Bill of Religious Freedom, 
which secured freedom and tolerance for 
every religious sect, and even for those 
who do not wish to belong to churches of 
any kind. 

The spirit of liberty and the acknow- 
ledged power of State legislation were 
most conspicuously manifested in 1897 in 


* A Paper read (by the Rev. C. J, Street) to the 
International Council of Unitarian and other 
Liberal Religious Thinkers. and Workers, at Essex 
Hall, on Friday afternoon, May 31. 


the Civil Marriage Law. The Roman 
Catholic Church was most seriously 
affected. The usage of 900 years and all 
the influence attending it, were at once 
taken out of her hands. No wonder that 
she has taken up the defensive position, 
opening a strong and fearless fight all 
along the line. This reactionary move- 
ment is led by the high-priesthood and by 
some of the richest families of the 
country. They gain considerable support 
from Austria and also from Rome. 

When the Civil Marriage Law was 
passed the Government was in the strong 
hands of a Protestant Prime Minister, 
but still the reactionary party succeeded 
in placmg a rich young Count in the 
Transylvanian Roman Catholic Episcopal 
Chair. This was very important, because 
Traasylvania has always been the strong- 
hold of religious freedom, and now the 
new leader carries on his work with the 
intention to gather all the lost sheep back 
to the Church. The clergy are, indeed, 
more active than ever. Jesuits now find 
their way to places where four or five 
different denominations were living a 
most peaceful life together. The result, 
however, is not equivalent to the energy 
exerted. Their influence hardly reaches 
beyond the circle of sensitive womanhood. 

The most encouraging feature is that 
the State authorities continue their work 
in strengthening liberal tendencies. Pro- 
testant ministers, who used to be very 
poorly paid, now receive considerable aid 
and support from ihe State’s treasury. 

It may seem curious that in discussing 
a religious subject we are dealing with 
political and ecclesiastical questions; but 
here and now the foremost question is still 
the consolidation of a national Magyar 
State. We have not yet surmounted the 
questions of outward organisation, and 
the smaller churches especially have. to 
retire into their fortresses secured by law, 
and keep to their organic outer power. 
We are still always on the defensive. 
This, however, does not mean that there 
is stagnation here in the domain of ideas. 
Quite the contrary. Religious thought is 
in a high tide of liberalism. Hven 
the common people, who are out of 
the direct influence of the orthodox 
churches, are inclined to rationalism. There 
is not the slightest doubt about it, that a 
great multitude of people all over the 
country want new and sound religious 
ideas. They want a modern form of 
Christianity, and itis quite a mistake to 
believe that the high-priesthood will attain 
to any great result with its most recent 
attempts to carry religion into politics and 
force the ecclesiastical symbols of Roman- 
ism into the educational institutions. 

Along with this, one would like to see 
a vigorous reawakening and _ activity 
on the side of liberal Protestantism. 
There is some, no doubt, but it does not 
touch the heart of,the people. Theirs is 
not the gospel wanted, bezause they are 
trying to put new wine into old bottles. 
They seem to be of opinion that old con- 
ceptions about the chief subjects of faith 
can be saved. They forget that people are 
now accustomed to straightforward speech 
in all departments of life. They leave out 
of consideration the fact that people now 
look at things with their own eyes and 
judge with their own mind; therefore 
they will not accept even religious ideas if 
they are contradicted by the voice ‘of their 
soul and the feeling of their heart. 

If the teachings of religion were brought 


into harmony with the present day general 
tide of thought; if, instead of looking for 
outward authorities, teachers would per- 
suade men that God secured to each one 
of us a soul able to understand His very 
word, and also that each man may 
approach God if he would be born anew, 
then perhaps a new birth in the religious 
life of the whole would be possible. 

I am fully persuaded that a sincere 
liberalism, founded on the pure and simple 
teaching of Jesus, has a great and lasting 
future beforeit in this country. But it must 
be borne in mind that a religion which is 
to be the religion of the Hungarian race 
must be simple, sober, and sweet, to be 
easily appreciated, must harmonise with 
the general straightforward character of 
the race, and be a friend to freedom, 
political as well as ecclesiastical. This 
ought to be a religion adapted to the age 
with the central idea of the unity of God, 
unity of man and unity of soul. 

If any kind of Hungarian church leaves 
out of consideration the fact that a 
Hungarian mind wants to be in har- 
mony with itself even in religion, and 
instead of nourishing the idea of the 
divine unity, tries to implant into it either 
the Logos idea, which is of Greek origin, 
or the idea of a God-Mother, which is of 
pagan origin, it is: working against the 
unity of the nation, and preparing the 
way for that danger which is already in 
sight in the absorbing tendency on one 
side of the Germanic, on the other of the 
Slavonic races. ude 

That such a solution of the difficulty 
by the institution of a rational faith is 
possible, the history of the last four 
centuries most convincingly proves. Only 
on this principle can the fact be explained 
that the belief in the divine unity no 
power could eradicate from the soul of the _ 
Hungarian or Székely people during four 
hundred years of preservation. : 

I am not going to say that that kind of 
religion which we call Unitarian, in its 
present form, is just the one which quite 
expresses all the ideas of the Magyar 
nation; but Ido say that when a nation, 
like their own, has succeeded in solving 
the more difficult problems on democratic 
principles, the time is approaching when ~ 
in ecclesiastical and religious life also, it 
shall be seen that the remains of middle- 
age ecclesia militans are out of date. 
They might have been very useful when 
all the world was living in the destructive 
spirit of war, but now when we hear 
everywhere the good tidings of “ Peace on 
earth and goodwill towards men,” they 
bave lost their meaning, and, being quite 
contrary to the spirit of Jesus, must be 
given up—the sooner, the better. This 
grand change is already begun. Sure 
signs are seen here and there that out of 
the mustard seed shall grow a great tree. 

The preparation of an ideal future is 
begun, perhaps far more effectively in 
other parts of the world than in Hungary, 
and I have no doubt that a grand and — 
noble religious movement like that of the 
International Council will add a new 
impulse to it, for which all those who wish 
the progress of mankind do most sincerely 


pray. 


To CorrEesponpEents. — Letters, &c., 


received from the following :—R. B. ; 
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THE PROVINCIAL ASSEMBLY OF 
LANCASHIRE AND CHESHIRE. 


ADDRESS BY THE PRESIDENT, MR. JOHN 
DENDY, AT OLDHAM, JUNE 13. 


Tux roll which has just been read. will 
have recalled to your minds the losses 
which we have sustained during the past 
year. It is not for me to attempt an 
eulogium upon the valued friends who 
have passed away, but it is fitting, I think, 
that all of us should at the commencement 
of our proceedings offer to their memories 
a tribute of sorrow and respect. 

But if we have experienced losses, we 
have also to rejoice in gains. It is my 
pleasant duty to offer, in your name, to 
the ministers, who during the last twelve 
months have settled in our province, a 
hearty and sincere welcome, wishing them 
_ God-speed in their work and promising 

them our sympathy and good will. 

I have referred tolosses. One loss, the 
full importance of which cannot yet be 
estimated, has affected us in common 
with all our fellow-countrymen. I refer, 
of course, to the death of Queen Victoria. 
In her person she represented much of 
what is best in our national life. An 
exalted sense of duty, a sincere love of 
her country, strong family affection, a 
deep sympathy with suffering—all these 
found in her a noble representative. 

If by law she was the head of that great 
National Church, outside of which we 
have to stand, she was also by virtue of 
her character a natural head and leader 
for all, who, whether in any Church or 
outside of all Churches, were striving after 
righteousness, peace, and goodwill. In 
so far as these things characterise our civic 
life we may claim to have been in the best 
sense loyal subjects of the great Queen. 
It behoves us now that she is gone, and a 

new era is opening before us, to seek in- 
spiration for our public and private con- 
duct in her high example, and to prove 
that our appreciation was genuine by lives 
dedicated as hers was to a noble service of 
the common weal. 

A new era is indeed opening before us 
with the commencement of this twentieth 
century, afuture over which many clouds are 
gathering. The Queen had outlived the 
epoch which will bear hername. She had 
survived almost all those who by their 

achievements made that epoch great. They 
are gone and lesser men now fill their places. 
In literature, in art, in politics, science, and 
theology, is ae noi true that we have no 
longer among us men so great as those 
whom we have known? Even in the busi- 
ness world it seems as though the construc- 
tive and enterprising genius which, adopt- 
ing the idea of Free Trade, pushed the 
commerce of Britain into all quarters of 
the globe were being succeeded by a spirit, 
which looks rather to clever financing, 
- combination and monopoly, than to fruit- 
ful production and beneficent exchange. 

Our predecessors have built up a mighty 
fabric which it is hard for us to sustain. 
They have opened out for us a world 
vaster, mentally, socially, and politically, 
than was ever known before. Our task is 
to live in it worthily, and it is no easy one. 
’ We talk about the burden of Empire from 
a merely political pomt of view. Itisaheavy 
oneindeed. Whether it can be adequately 
sustained by a people who seem inclined 
to substitute for the old teaching 
«Righteousness exalteth a nation” a new 


doctrine—namely, that Providence, as a. 


= ee illustration of the survival of the 


fittest, has destined the English-speaking 
nations to dominate the world, and must 
therefore take the responsibility for any 
unpleasantnesses incidental to the process 
—that is a question which remains to be 
answered. 

But there is another Empire which the 
Victorian era has given to us in common 
with others, in regard to which our diffi- 
culties and responsibilities are almost 
equally great—the Empire of human 
thought to which modern science hag in- 
troduced us, making us citizens of a 
universe more wonderful and glovious 
than was ever conceived of before. 

Moreover, weare confronted by a number 
of social and political problems of the 
gravest kind which callurgently for solution, 
but with which the nation makes little 
determined effort to deal. It has energy 
and enthusiasm for war, but not for these 
things. Luxury increases. The struggle 
for wealth grows more absorbing. We 
have entered on a period of increasing 
armaments, increasing debt, increasing 
taxation. At home we have much discon- 
tent. Abroad we are hated as few peoples 
have ever been. We are engaged in a 
great war, which all of us lament, and not 
a few of us feel to be a grave stain on the 
fair fame of our beloved country—a pro- 
longed horror mitigated only in some 
degree by the courage and fidelity of 
brave men on both sides, whose lives have 
been sacrificed by the thousand to the 
incapacity and ambition of their political 
leaders. 

Englishmen of the twentieth century 
will need to ponder well Matthew Arnold’s 
words :— 

Children of men, not that your age excel 

In pride of life the ages of your sires ; 
But that ye think clear, feel deep, bear fruit 

well 

The friend of man desires. 

It is natural that to-day we should look 
forward and ask ourselves what part we 
are to play in the new era. We are at once 
met by the everlasting alternative, the 
choice between self and service, which is 
as truly the problem for Churches as it is 
for individuals. 

Shall we concern ourselves chiefly with 
the multiplication of our numbers and the 
perpetuation of our names aad present 
forms of belief, or shall we as a first ques- 
tion ask ourselves what service is there 
we can render to our fellow-men in the 
difficult time before us, and how can we 
best discharge it ? 

The first way is the natural outcome of 
the sectarian spirit. It leads to a fruitless 
counting of numbers, to a_ perpetual 
morbid “introspection, to vain attempts at 
organisation, without considering whether 
there is any hfe to be organised. The 
second is the way of the “Master. The 
first has for its object a mere church, 
militant and if possible triumphant as 
much over other Churches as oversin. The 
second aims at realising the Kingdom, the 
Holy City, in which the seer could see no 
Temple, no separate Church, “for the Lord 
God the Almighty, and the Lamb, are the 
temple thereof.” “Ah,” but some will 
say, “that is visionary, not practical.” Be 
it so ; though ill will be the fate of those 
whose practical endeavours are notinspired 
by some beautiful vision of the times to be. 
What but such a vision sustains the 
philanthrophist, the reformer, the poli- 
tician of the nobler kind? They look 
forward, not to a mere triumph of their 
own. views, but to a world made better and 


happier through their efforts. Shall the 
Churches be content with a lower standard, 
a less lofty vision? 

Churches like all other human institu- 
tions must find their ultimate justifica- 
tion in the service they can render to 
mankind. What service does the new era 
specially demand of the Churches? 

The great need of our time, the one 
thing which can make us adequate to the 


|duties of our vast inheritance, is an 


effective religious belief, pervading and 
dominating our lives. The gervice of 
which above all others this nation stands 
in need is a renewal of living belief in 
God and in goodness in every department 
of life. Professor Harnack has recently 
given us a definition of Christianity : 
“ Eternal life in the midst of time, by the 
strength and under the eyes of God.” 
It is a great saying, but it implies the 
existence of two things—an effective 
belief in God, and an effective belief in 
the practicability of that eternal or. 
Christian life for us common men. 

Let me illustrate what I mean by 
effective belief. We believe in the exist- 
ence and presence of our fellow-men. It 


is a belief which is from moment to 


moment effective upon our lives, modify- 
ing our actions, our words, and our 
thoughts. We believe in God omni- 
present and omniscient. Is that a belief 
which is equally effective upon our lives? 
We believe in the propriety of exertion to 
secure the good things of this world in an 
honourable way, and we act vigorously 
upon that belief. We believe also in the 
supreme worth of personal holiness. Is 
that an equally effective belief, the source 
of equally strenuous effort? Have we 
not here two kinds of belief, and are we not 
tempted to cry of the one— 
It moves us not—great God! I’d rather be 
A Pagan suckled in a creed outworn ; 
So might I, standing on this pleasant lea, 
Have glimpses that would make me less 
forlorn. 
I do not wish to suggest any conscio s 
dishonesty in our professions of belief ; 
only that judged by its fruits in the 
national life, the religion of our day is 
somehow lacking in effective vitality. On 
the other hand, is it not true that a great 
and honourable honesty keeps many out- 
side the churches, our own included 
whose language they cannot use,and that 
the loss of the churches thereby is great ? 

Now it seems to me that, whatever else 
may be necessary, two conditions are 
essential to an effective religious belief. 

(1.) The range of our religious thought 
must be co-extensive with that of our 
other thoughts. There must be no 
regions into which our investigations may 
lead us where our religious thought cannot 
foliow, where we cannot find God. In the 
pursuit of truth of any kind we must still 
feel ourselves in His presence. 

(2.) The field in which we recognise 
that our religion should be the dominating 
influence must be not a part only, but the 
whole of our sphere of action. 

If these conditions be not fulfilled— 
and I do not think they are adequately 
fulfilled to-day—there arises an incon- 
sistency, and with ita certain unreality in 
our religious belief. They have been ful- 
filled under the most varying forms of 
belief culture and organisation. Take, for 
instance, the “Divina Commedia”’—a peren- 
nial fountain of religious inspiration, 
though cast in a mould so alien to our 
modern thought. Is not one great secret 
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of its power this—that into Dante’s story 
of things divine are woven not only his 
poetic thoughts, but also all that he knew 
of science, philosophy, politics, human 
conduct or human affection? Every kind 
of action, public and private alike, finds its 
place in the tale, and receives its final 
estimation from the point of view of 
religion. The most profound experience 
of that age found itself in accord with the 
most profound religious feeling. So his 
religion became effective for him and for 
untold hosts of his fellow-men. 
It is interesting to note how this 
sublime faith enabled Dante to meet that 
apparent want of mercy and justice in the 
Divine government, which, though in a 
different form, was a difficulty to him as 
it often is tous. He concludes that the 
Divine justice is not to be measured, nor 
fully understood, by human intelligence. 


Wherefore into that Justice ever blest 
The vision which your world receives no 
more \ 
Can enter than the eye in ocean’s breast, 
Which, though it see the bottom near the 
shore, 
Far out at sea beholds not ; yet tis there, 
But the deep waters hide it evermore. 


Our weaker faith confronted with what is 
too lightly termed the cruelty of nature, 
often prefers to commit suicide rather than 
wait for fuller light. 

Consider for a moment what has been 
happening in our own churches during the 
last century. We have been taught that 
in matters pertaining to religion we must 
look to our own reason, conscience, and 
highest feeling as ultimate authorities. 
What fails to commend itself to them 
cannot be buttressed by any other power. 
And, if not so openly acknowledged, the 
same principle is more or less operative in 
other communities, 

Into this larger freedom we of the laity, 
who, for the most part, are neither great 
scholars nor great thinkers, have stepped 
with perhaps somewhat too light a heart, 
bearing with us a set of religious ideas 
and phrases which have had their origin 
in a world very different from that in 
which we find ourselves. 

If a family of children accustomed to 
live in a simple cottage and to feel them- 
selves constantly at home in the visible 
presence of their parents were suddenly 
set to inhabit a vast palace with liberty to 
roam through it at their will, how difficult 
might it not be for them to find again the 
sanctities of home and realise that the 
parental care was adequate to guard them 
there also! 

Something like this I imagine to be what 
has happened to us. The task before us 
is to find our God again in that new and 
vaster universe in which we now live. But 
it will not be quite the same God whom we 
shall rediscover there. The old phrases 
and the old thoughts will not all do in 
this new world. The problem is not, as 
is sometimes said, to sweep away all the 
accretions which the centuries have 
witnessed to primitive Christianity. It is 
rather to go forward, in the spirit of Jesus, 
into the vaster universe, the more complex 
society, which surrounds us, and frame for 
ourselves conceptions of God and the 
Divine Providence which shall be adequate 
to fill them. Our mental horizon is enor- 
mously extended, and the difficulty is 
none the less that for most of us, the view 
is somewhat misty. We all know some- 
thing of natural science in these days. 
No doubt our knowledge is not generally 


very profound or accurate, but we have 
a certain amount of familiarity with its 
leading principles and discoveries. This 
knowledge we often find it hard to recon- 
cile with the thought of God, as it finds 
expression in familiar phrases of hymn 
and prayer, lesson and chant, which by 
mere dint of repetition are calculated to 
produce greater effect than the explanatory 
utterances of the pulpit. The religious 
mind clings fondly and naturally to old 
forms of expression, It is for ever trying 
to put the new wiue into old bottles, to 
give new meanings to old phrases. How 
striking are these words of Professor 
Harnack ! 


How often and often in the History of 
Religion has there been a tendency to do 
away with some traditional form of doctrine 
or ritual which has ceased to satisfy in- 
wardly, but to do away with it by giving it 
a new interpretation. The endeavour seems 
to be succeeding; the temper and the know- 
ledge prevailing at the moment are favoura- 
ble to it—when lo and behold! the old mean- 
ing suddenly comes back again. The actual 
words of the ritual, of the liturgy, of the 
official doctrine prove stronger than any- 
thing else. If a new religious idea cannot 
manage to make a radical breach with the 
past at the critical point—the rest may 
remain as it is—and procure itself a new 
‘body ’’ it cannot last ; it disappears again. 


Yes, and I will venture to add that in 
the meantime it has a disastrous aspect of 
unreality and insincerity. 

I once heard a distinguished astro- 
nomer at the close of a brilliant lecture 
say “Many of you will be wondering 
how all this affects the belief in a Divine 
government of the universe,’ and he went 
on to say that he had found nothing in 
science which was inconsistent with a be- 
lief in God, only we must enlarge our 
thoughts of God. That is one of the 
problems before the Churches in the 
twentieth century--so to enlarge the 
popular thought of God, as that it shall 
once more fill the universe in which we 
live, and to find adequate expression for 
the enlarged thought. 

Of late we hear less than formerly of 
the conflict between Science and Religion. 
It is less noisy, less ostensibly aggressive 
on both sides, but it does not therefore 
follow that it is less deadly. What 
Religion has to do is not to win a victory 
over science, nor to pass by, ignoring its 
work, Itis rather to assimilate, to take 
up into herself, whatever Science may have 
established, and to find therein fresh 
sources of strength, fresh matter for 
interpretation. But if she is to do this in 
sincerity will she not need to modify much 
of her phraseology and many of her 
thoughts about God. It is long since 
Tyndall spoke to us of matter containing 
“the promise and potency of all terrestrial 
life”; and Huxley of “the advancing 
tide of matter threatening to drown our 
souls, and the tightening grasp of law 
impeding our freedom.” Only when the 
conceptions of law and matter have been 
taken up into our thought of God, will 
such sayings lose their terror for the re- 
ligious mind. 

With regard to natural law, surely this 
has already been largely done. In_ its 
tightening grasp are we not learning 
to recognise a closer embrace of the 
Divine, which supports but does not im- 
pede the freedom of the soul? 

If it be true as Professor Tait has said, 
and as from the purely scientific point of 
view it probably is, that “we do not know 


and are probably incapable of cee res 
what matter is,” then perhaps we nee 

not so greatly dread its advancing tide. 
For surely the terror lay in our concep- 
tion of it as something permanently - 
antagonistic to all that we imagine spirit 
to be—something, to speak popularly and 
unscientifically, hard, inflexible and dead, 

needing to be controlled and managed 
from without in the interests of 
spiritual life. Yet this obstinate un- 
spiritual stuff seems in these days 
to be dissolving in our hands. Most of us 

were, I suppose, brought up to think of 
matter as ultimately consisting of a 

number of permanent hard indivisible 

atoms. Yet these had been otherwise 

conceived of as mere mass points or 

centres of force. In our own time Lord 

Kelvin has given us his vyortex-atom 

theory, whereby—I quote from Professor 

Ward — “both atoms and ether are 

resolved into motions of one ultimate 

fluid.” And now the more recent re- 

searches are producing new and start- 

ling developments of theory. Note 

the direction in which the physicists 

themselves are being driven. Professor 

Oliver Lodge, in a paper on modern views 

of matter, published last year, after con- 

tending that ‘the atoms of the so-called 

elements are not simple but compound, 

every atom being built up of many 

similar parts or corpuscles,” goes on. to 

say: — “There remains the question 

whether these corpuscles contain any- 

thing but an electric charge, whether they 

have any material nucleus at all, whether 

electric inertia is not the only inertia 

there is, whether, in fact, the atom of 

matter does not resolve itself simply into 

an aggregate of isolated electric charges or 

electrons. These questions,” he says, 

“appear likely to be answered in the | 
affirmative.” 

T have ventured on this subject simply 
with a view to showing that even in the 
hands of science itself matter seems to be 
losing that element of what I have 
unscientifically called hardness, and fixed 
antagonism to spirit which made it so 
dificult to realise the truth of the 
immanent philosophy and conceive what 
is really meant by the doctrine of an in- 
dwelling God. 

The aggressive materialism of the past 
is giving way. Already the easy fashion- 
able creed of agnosticism—if creed it 
may be called—makes acknowledgment of 
a mysterious something lying behind all 
phenomena, and leaves the door open for 
a spiritual interpretation of Nature. I[ 
have neither the time nor the ability to 
develop before you to-day what I never- 
theless believe to be true—that we are on 
our way to a spiritual monistic interpre- 
tation ot Nature, which will once more 
make possible a belief in God as effective 
and illuminating as has ever been known. 
But that it will be a belief which can be 
adequately expressed in the same lan- 
guage, and illustrated by the same 
symbols as have been current in the past, 
that is another question. For it will be 
a belief which will find God not merely 
governing and directing everything, 
but actually and very literally present 
in everything, from the grimy pave- 
ment beneath our feet to the white 
clouds floating above our heads, inspir- 
ing not only what we are pleased to 
call the beneficent operations of Nature, 
but also those which we have learned to 


dread; as truly present in the typhoid 
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germ as in the healing draught. It is 
a great, a sublime faith which awaits us; 
but again I ask, will not some restatement, 
some modification of our thoughts and 
expressions be necessary? How sugges- 
tive is Darwin’s comment. “He con- 
siders that the theory of evolution is 
quite compatible with our belief in a God; 
but that you must remember that different 


persons have different definitions of what | 


they mean by God?” Readers of the 
Hibbert Lectures will remember Count 
D’Alviella’s words :— 

Attributes which many of us regard as 
essential to the Deity may be cancelled by 
the theological system which shall gain the 
ascendant. We orour children may have to 
relinquish many a cherished conception of 
the action of God and the destiny of man. 
Then, after words which I will not quote, 
lest they be misunderstood,— 

What cannot die is the conception of a 
mysterious and superhuman Power, realising 
Himself in all the laws of the known 
universe, revealing Himself in the voice of 
conscienceand the spectacle of the world. 


Our task is to press forward enlarging 
and purifying our thoughts about Him 
until for us once more all Nature will be 
instinct with the presence of the Divine, 
echoing back to us the deepest intuitions 
of our souls, and we shall realise that we, 
offspring of the Eternal Spirit, are indeed 
citizens of a spiritual universe. 

I think it might easily be shown how 
on the social side of religion there is the 
same necessity for an enlargement of 
ideas. What a tremendous change has 
taken place in our views as to the wisest 
methods of charity! Yet it can hardly be 
said that itis to the churches that we 
‘owe our larger thoughts and better 
methods, or that from them these have 
received the heartiest support. 

Who can doubt that beneath all the 
excesses of Socialistic utterances there lies 
a profound truth of the primary duty of 
making this present life more beautiful 
and happy for all, which the churches have 
not yet fully made their own ? 

But important as right thinking is, it is 

not the most important element in the 
religious life. We need greatly to think 
more clearly about God, not however 
merely that we may describe Him better, 
but that we may get nearer to Him and 
feel His inspiration more fully. Neither 
the custody of old truths nor the search 
for new truths is alone a sufficient basis 
for a religious community. We need also 
right feeling issuing in right action. Not 
what we think but what we are, what spirit 
is in us, is after all the primary question. 

What, then, is to be the law of our 
life, the spirit in us in this new era? 
Are the life and spirit of Jesus still 
to be our high example and our guide, 
in public as in private life, or have 

we got beyond all that? A plam 
answer to that question, a clear leading 
on that matter is the second great service 
which the new era demands of the 
churches. It is not a question of the 
authenticity of texts, or the entire wisduin 
of all the applications made by Jesus of 


his doctrine of love and righteousness, 


considered in the light. of the added 
experience of nineteen centuries. It is a 
question of whether we really believe in 
the universal application of that law, and 
that the spirit of Jesus is still that in 
which we are to face the complex problems 
of modern life. Theoretically the mem- 


look at the hosts of prostitutes upon our 
streets, the organised power of the liquor 
trade, the growing vice of gambling more 
than tolerated in many of its forms, the 
worship of money, the spurious and vain- 
glorious patriotism which inspires our 
dealings with other peoples—consider how 
little effectual protest the churches make 
against these and many other evils of our 
time, how no Dante arises to paint the 
Hell these things denote, and are we not 
forced to think that the average Chris- 
tianity of our day has borrowed from 
commerce its principle of limited liability 
and declines responsibility for evils so 
tremendous ? 

Yet if we cannot throttle these evils 
they wili strangle us. If they be not more 
effectually dealt with, if some fresh 
strength of faith and love and righteous 
indignation do not come upon us, then, 
notwithstanding our freedom, notwith- 
standing our wealth, our enormous 
revenues and mighty armaments, our 
Empire must crumble to pieces, rotten at 
the core, and the greatness of Hngland 
end in an agony of dissolution and 
decay. 

It remains to be seen whether the 
churches will be equal to this second 
great service which the world awaits at 
their hands. 

I have spoken of the churches at large, 
including our own; permit me to add in 
conclusion a few words about our own 
little group. 

We pride ourselves that in our inherited 
liberty we have special opportunities. If 
it be so, and I believe it is, then most 
assuredly we have also special responsi- 
bilities. With those opportunities and 
responsibilities we have also a special 
temptation and danger arising out of the 
very liberty itself. We are too ready to 
rest in it as a final achievement, to 
forget that it is but a means to an end. 
It is a great thing to have inherited 
the system of free and open trusts. 
But let us remember that that 
system is but a means for securing 
not only free and open minds, but also 
that we should “think clear, feel deep, 
bear fruit well,” for affording scope and 
opportunity for our highest thoughts, 
emotions and ideals. Under the egis of 
an open trust we may go backward as 
well as forward, we may slumber in fancied 
security, while the evil spirits of sec- 
tarianism and finality creep in again to 
our swept and garnished chambers, bring- 
ing others in their train. We are in the 
main a self-satisfied people, apt to say that 
we have Abraham to our Father. We do 
not understand why under our splendid 
system of liberty we do not more 
abundantly prosper. May it not be because 
we have halted at the mzans and not 
pushed on to the end; because in achiev- 
ing our liberty we have forgotten to culti- 
vate sufficently that feeling of reverence, 
that sense of personal and national sin, 
that enthusiasm of love which must eyer 
be the best inspirations of a living 
church ? If ‘we have not these abund- 
antly, our liberty will avail us little, and 
we shall have to take our place among 
those 


Whose trial is done, whose lot is cast, 
With those who watch, but work no more, 
Who gaze on life, but live no more. 


And like Aprile, dving in sorrow, 


Leave as we found 


bers of the churches do, but practically— | The world, we were to loosen, bound. 


I would not willingly end on a note of 
despondency, nor conclude that this fate 
must necessarily be ours. It need not. 
We are not so foolish as to hope for an 
immortality for our special form of reli- 
gion, our thoughts, our names. If there 
be life in these then they must die and 
pass away, die in the sense of developing 
into new and higher forms. But in such 
death is neither terror nor shame, for they 
will have been stepping-stones whereon 
the world shall rise to higher things. 

That in the days to come, when once 
again the faith in God shines bright and 
strong, and the dauntless love and purity 
of Jesus are the inspirations of national 
and individual life, a nobler, happier race 
of men may gratefully trace through us 
some part of their spiritual ancestry— 
that is still possible if we will be true— 
that, surely, is the personal hope we may 
lawfully cherish for our churches in this 
difficult new time upon which we are 
entering. 


THE STRUGGLE AGAINST 
CATHOLICISM IN BELGIUM.* 


BY THE REV. JAMES HOCART, BRUSSELS. 


In order to present as complete a view 
of my subject as is consistent with the 
limits of this short paper, I must state 
that the struggle against Catholicism is 
waged in Belgium on three distinct lines 
—political, philosophical, and religious. 

1. The struggle is bound to be first of 
all political. The Catholic theory claims 
the subjection of the State to the doctrines 
and laws of the Church, the State being 
considered—to use the language of the 
Vatican Council—as having “ no stricter 
obligation and no more glorious mission 
than to uphold by all the means in its 
possession the Church, that pillar of the 
truth.’ In a predominantly Catholic 
country, the ambition of the clergy tends 
therefore necessarily to the establishment 
of a really and purely Catholic Government. 
And such has been from the first and is 
now the aim of the Belgian clergy. There 
is no doubt that its ardent participation in 
the Revolution of 1830 was chiefly inspired 
by opposition to the Protestantism of the 
House of Orange and by dread of the 
possible influence of Dutch Protestant 
thought upon Belgium. In the first 
fervour of the revolutionary movement 
the constitution of the new State was 
framed in the most liberal spirit; and the 
Catholic party has never made any 
attempt towards the repeal of the consti- 
tutional liberties: such an attempt would 
be violently resented by members of 
moderate or nominal Catholics. Still 
these liberties, especially since their con- 
demnation by Pius IX. in his “ Encyclical 
and Syllabus of 1864,” are looked upon by 
zealous and believing: Catholics as evils, 
necessary evils however, which have to be 
tolerated for the present on account of the 
degeneracy of the times. 

Though acknowledging that their ideal 
of a Catholic state and nation is actually 
out of their reach, the clergy hope and 
work for its realisation in the future, and 
the means on which they rely is the 
control of the education of the rising 
generations. Therefore the teaching of 


religion—i.e., as things stand in Belgium, 


of Catholicism in public schools—has 
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become the great subject of contention 
between the Catholics and their opponents 
of the Liberal, Radical, and Socialist 
parties. “Let religion be tanght in the 
Church aud in the family,” say the non- 
Catholics, “and let the public school be 
neutral.” The effort of the Liberal party 
to carry out this programme by their law 
of 1879 was evidently in advance of public 
opinion, and became one of the chief causes 
of their overthrow in 1884. Since then 
. the Catholics have been constantly in 
office, and by successive laws have made 
the teaching of religion by the clergy 
obligatory in all primary, secondary, and 
normal schools. The parents who desire 
to exempt their children from the religi- 
ous lesson must tender their request 
according to a fixed formulary ; and it can 
be easily be understood that parents who 
are in a dependent position feel obliged 
to allow their children to attend the reli- 
gious class against their will rather than 
draw attention publicly to their dissent 
from Catholicism. The law also provides 
that private schools, entirely directed by 
Catholics and the members of religious 
orders, may be adopted and subsidised by 
the communal authorities. It is clear 
therefore that, in the struggle with regard 
to the teaching of religion in public 
schools, Catholicism has had the best of 
it from 1884 up to the present date. 

2. The struggle against Catholicism from 
a philosophical standpoint cannot be said 
to bevery effective at present—social rather 
than philosophical questions being-in the 
foreground—nor are its results such as to 
recommend themselves to the mind of the 
liberal Christian. This philosophical 
struggle is carried on in three ways—by 
University teaching, by Freemasonry, and 
by Freethinking societies. Of the four 
Belgian universities, those of Ghent and 
of Liége are under State control; those of 
Brussels and of Louvain are independent. 
There is besides in Brussels an institution 
called the New University, though not 
properly. a university, but rather a school 
for the higher study of certain branches 
of science. The professors at Ghent and 
Liége being appointed by Government, I 
am told that the philosophical teaching is 
very circumspect and very careful not to 
clash with Catholicism. In Louvain, of 
course, all the professors are supposed to 
be docile sons of the Church, though I 
once met with a doctor who as a man 
held materialistic views and as a candidate 
for a professorship at Louvain was an 
ardent defender of the faith. But 
naturally whatever they may think in 
petto, the professors cannot publicly be 
anything but Catholics. Jt is therefore 
only at the University of Brussels and at 
what is called the New University that, for 
the time being, there exists a possibility of 
anti-Catholic philosophical teaching. At 
the former, for many years the venerable 
Mr. Tiberghien taught Krause’s panenthe- 
istic system; but his successors incline to 
Positivism, and some of the younger pro- 
fessors of science are decidedly material- 
istic. At the latter, the teaching is 
entirely positivist. 

In the Freemason lodges which are dis- 
tinctly anti-Catholic and of which there 
are nineteen in the country, I am informed 
that the members who still adhere to 
Theism are a decreasing minority ; Positi- 
vism and Materialism are in the ascendant. 
The same may be said of the Freethinking 
societies, of which there are a certain 
number, particularly in large towns. Free» 
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‘thinkers in Belgium. is generally synony- 


mous with Materialist.. The activity . of 
these societies by lectures and publications 
is not very great at present. One of their 
principal modes of protestation is the 
refusal to accept the ministry of the priests 
at the funerals of their members. 

It is much to be regretted that the 
reaction against Catholicism should carry 
so many of those who break away from the 
Church to the extremes of Positivism and 
Materialism. By its medizwval dogmas and 
its base superstitions, Romanism is re- 
sponsible for the excessive rebound. But, 
on the other hand, this very excess becomes 
a help to the Church. The clergy con- 
stantly point to the fact as a proof that 
there is no other alternative than 
Catholicism or infidelity, and cause many 
of their people who are dissatisfied with 
much they see and hear to draw the con- 
clusion: better what we have than no 
religion at all, than no inspiring and up- 
lifting view of life. And therein consists 
certainly the weakness of philosophy as an 
opponent of Catholicism in Belgium. 

3. It has been the business of others to 
endeavour to prove that the choice does not 
le only between Romanism and Material- 
ism. This brings. us to the religious 
struggle against Catholicism, and at the 
same time against irreligion. During the 
last sixty years a great deal of zealous and 
devoted work has been accomplished in 
that direction. 

Omitting a few Plymouth Brethren, 
Salvationists and Theosophists, the chief 
labourers in this field are the two orthodox 
organisations called the Union of Hvan- 
gelical Churches and the Belgian Christian 
Missionary Church. The first numbers 16 
churches and 10 mission stations, with 19 
pastors and eight evangelists; the total 
of Church members is not given. The 
second is more important; it numbers 34 
churches. and 80 mission station, 35 
pastors and three evangelists, 5,993 
adult members and 38,280 children. 
During the last ten years the increase 
in the numbers of churches has been six, 
and in the number of adult members 1,076 
or 107 a year. The work is done almost 
exclusively in the Walloon or French- 
speaking provinces, and among the in- 
dustrial population. In the Flemish part 
no success to speak of has been obtained. 
In contrast to what took place in the 
sixteenth century, the Flemish popula- 
tion is very much more priest-ridden and 
hostile to Protestantism than the Walloon. 

I have said that orthodox Protestantism 
is recruited from the working-classes. As 
a rule,,the more cultured people are 
inaccessible to the orthodox theology. It 
was, therefore, thought by such men as 
Edgar Quinet in 1858, and Emile de Lave- 
leye and Count Goblet d’Alviella twenty 
years later, that perhaps Liberal Christi- 
anity would have a better chance with the 
educated; and as.a certain number of 
gentlemen showed willingness to make the 
attempt, the present speaker having, 
thr8ugh a change of views, resigned a 
Methodist pulpit, decided in 1881 to devote 
his strength to the venture. Something 
has been achieved: a small church has 
been established in Brussels, with 88 
adult members, and a second group of 
some 40 people has been formed at Ghent. 
Liberal Christianity has become widely 
known, it has gained public respect, 
and obtained legal recognition. But 
it would be no use denying that we 
had anticipated far greater results, and 
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had hoped to gather much larger numbers. 
around: the standard of Unitarianism. 
We have been met by great and manifold 
difficulties — the. difficulty of finding 
suitable halls for our services, financial 
difficulties, legal difficulties and lawsuits, 
and, above all, moral and spiritual diffi- 
culties. : Ay ee ee 

One of the chief of these last is a too 
frequent lack of character and courage. 
Among those who: are estranged from 
Catholicism and adhere to theistic beliefs, 
many have signified privately their sym- 
pathy with our undertaking, but have 
kept aloof from fear of the great social 
and political power of the Church. They 
have counted the cost of a public pro- 
fession of Liberal Christianity, and have 
considered it too heavy. 

This means, of course, that their reli- 
gious beliefs and aspirations are weak ; 
that in their hearts there is little faith 
and more indifference to the higher life. 
And to complete the picture I must say 
that widespread indifference is one of the 
greatest obstacles to any religious progress 
in the country. On one side we have the 
faithful and devout Catholics, on the other 
the determined and outspoken dissenters 
from Catholicism, Freethinkers and others. 
And between the two the mass of people 
who are indifferent ‘to any philosophical 
opinion or religious belief whatever, and 
who care only for money, position, or 
pleasure. Much of this indifference is 
inside the Church ; numbers take too little 
interest in religion to dream of separating 
from the Church when so much is to be 
gained by keeping up an apparent and 
nominal connection with it. It is very 
hard to make a breuch in this stolid 
indifference. It is hke an earthen rampart 
into which all shots sink without taking 
effect. p 

From all these causes Protestantism 
has not yet made much headway in the 
country: a few thousand Protestants of 
various denominations are but a small 
minority on a population of six million 
souls. 

I do not perceive any marked symptoms 
of a progressive religious spirit in 
Catholicism itself. While in France 
hundreds of priests have left the Church 
from conscientious motives during recent 
years, in Belgium the case of the eminent 
geologist, Professor Renard, who lately 
renounced the priesthood, is a solitary 
exception. There is no more talk of 
Liberal Catholicism. The progressive 
members of the Catholic Church have 
thrown themselves into the social move- 
ment, and found an outlet for their 
activity im Christian Democracy. Mean- 
time, convents are increasing in numbers 
and in wealth: in the part of Brussels I 
inhabit and within a short distance, [have 
seen recently several large and substantial 
conventual buildings arise. Material and 
superstitious devotions like those of St. 
Joseph, of St. Anthony, of the little Jesus 
of Prague, &c., are flourishing and bring- 
ing money in. Making all allowance for 
examples of real piety, we must say that 
spiritual religion is at a very low ebb in 
the Church. 

The position of Protestant workers in 
Belgium is neither easy nor agreeable, 
confronted as they are by a powerful and 
superstitious Church, by Positivism 
Materialism and Indifference. What is 
their little band against such tremendous 
hostile forces? But nei their 
faith in God and in Man, they still hope 
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for an awakening in Belgium of the deeper 

needs of the soul; and they toil on| 
patiently, satisfied if they may be honour- 

ably counted among those who by preaching 

in the wilderness, prepare the way for the 

future advent of the living Christ. 


ARMENTA. 
We have almost forgotten the existence 
of this sorely tried region of the earth in 
the thrilling and terrible stories of the 
Soudan, of China, and of South Africa. 
But five years ago—what a long five 
years—the horrors of the awful fate of so 
‘many thousands of our fellow-men, sent 
to death by another Government, filled 
our hearts and minds with indignation at 
the crime, and with humiliation at our 
helplessness in face of it. 


The report of the relief of the orphans |. 


of these victims of Turkish misrule just 
issued by Professor J. Rendel Harris and 
‘his wife comes to remind us of the fact 
that the children whom the missionaries 
and their friends took under their kindly 
charge, when they were left alone in the 
world, are still children—a little older, it 
is true, but requiring eare, education, 
shelter, and subsistence. 

It is a pleasant story these few pages 
have to tell. A photograph at the com- 
mencement shows some sixty boys 
equipped with buckets, brooms and 
spades, ready ‘‘to begin building.” Later 
on we read of the betrothal of one of the 
older girls to an eligible suitor. The 
ceremony takes place within the Mission. 
Flora has apparently been well trained for 
her future duties. She is still very young 
according to our Western ideas. ‘ Just 
entered her seventeenth year. Is good 
with her needle. Makes all her own gar- 
ments, and -assists in other sewing. She 
is at present one of the cooks also, and is 
just now giving much time to that depart- 
ment. She marries quite as well as she 
would have done had her parents lived, 
‘and is probably far ahead of what she 
would have been intellectually and 
religiously.” So writes the good lady 
who tells the story. 

The girls themselves seem to enjoy their 
work. Here is an extract from a letter 
signed by the girls of the Harris Home, 
 Ourfa. (What memories the name sug- 
gests! Shall we ever forget the crowded 
church ? Let us turn to a_ brighter 
picture.) 
_ Four of us are learning to cook, two each 
week, We have learned to do some things 
perfectly, and as soon as we learn to do all 
kinds of food we will be put to some other 
work, and four other girls will be put at cook- 
ing. Sixof us are learning tospin,and six also 
are learning to wash. Allof us, except the 
little ones, can sew and knit. ... We 
-ynake many of our clothes, and hope after 
a while we can make them all. Some of 
us also make handkerchiefs. 

The boys, too, are making progress; we 
have already noted the “ builders.” These 
-are at  Marsovan. <A letter dated 
_ Jan. 25, 1901, says :—‘‘Ice and snow in 
the streets. Our boys care for roofs this 
year, and nobody employed for shovelling 
snow. They are all very good to work.” 
- From Bitlis Mr. Cole writes that 
“some of the larger boys who have been 
with us almost four years might have 
served as village teachers under some 
sapervision this winter, if only conditions 
in the country had favoured.” 

- Nor are weightier matters neglected. 
‘It is eloquent language we read in a letter 
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| satisfactory than any we have had 


to “ our dear Benefactor’? Dr. Barnem, of 
Harpoot :— 

Both we boys and we girls pray in our 
stammering way to God that you may reach 
your desirable blessing, all your circum- 
stances may he make worthy you and your 
comrades, and admit you to the complete 
happiness of heaven. 

What, after all, is our finest eloquence 
in prayer but just a stammering appeal 
tothe Almighty Father? Itis well when 
we realise it for what it is. Those engaged 
in this work seem to reap a blessing. Miss 
Bush, alluded to in previous reports as the 
“modestly shining” Miss Bush, writes :— 
“No words can express the comfort we 
feel in the prayers of these children, 
and in their safety ard happiness—in the 
thought of their learning of God more 
and more.” 

Professor Harris, the ‘‘ benevolent Pro- 
fessor,” as some Armenian correspondents 
address him, writes in the report that 
the year has been in the main one of pro- 
eress, and that the work has not been much 
interfered with. 

In the district of Bitlis, however, there 
has been constant trouble through the 
violence of the Kurds, the Turkish authori- 
ties being either unable or unwilling to 
afford protection. 

The support of the friends of this move- 
ment was asked for and promised for five 
years, but Professor Harris says that they 
cannot so exactly limit their help, and 
pleads for further support to enable the 
schools and homes to be kept up until 
the orphans are older, and able to look 
after themselves. We feel sure theappeal 
will not be made in vain, and that this 
eminently satisfactory and Christian duty 
will not be left undone for want of the 
necessaryfunds. Subscriptions and dona- 
tions will be gladly received by Professor 
J. Rendel Harris, 5, Park-terrace, Cam- 
bridge. R. RB. 


WOMEN’S ARMENIAN 
FUND. 

Srr,—I am happy to say that the latest 

news from Dr. Raynolds, of Van, are more 

for 
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some time. 

The plentiful harvest of 1900 has raised 
the general condition of the people as no 
charity could do; consequently Dr. Raynolds 
has thought it wise to stop the industrial 
relief work for widows and girls, which 
our fund has so long supported. -He 
judged that to continue such help might 
be a serious disadvantage under the altered 
conditions of the country, as 1t would tend 
to pauperise the people instead of stimu- 
lating them to exertion. He has, how- 
ever, kept a fund in hand for helping 
necessitous cases. 

He pleads, however, eloquently for his 
orphans and for the continuance of his 
orphanages, and, to use his own words, 
begs that ‘our kind friends who have so 
long and generously contributed to our 
needs will turn their attention to the 
orphanage work, and will furnish , the 
funds which will be needed to carry our 
present inmates to the point where they 
can care for themselves, and will provide 
something for helping them when they go 
out. I believe that this is the best method 
of really helping the country; for merely 
to feed children while they remain in 
ignorance is a doubtful benefit, but to take 
the deserving poor children and educate 
them, and make them into reliable and 
truly Christian citizens, is to bestow an 


untold benefit not merely on the children 
themselves but on the whole community— 
in short, is the very best means of carrying 
on missionary work.” 

The Ametican Mission station seems, 
indeed, to be the busy centre of all kinds 
of Evangelistic, educational and spiritual 
life and work. There are two large day- 
schools in Van, and the country people 
are eager to get teachers trained by Dr. 
Raynolds to open schools in their villages. 

Perhaps the most remarkable feature of 
the last report is that the Armenian eccle- 
siastics cordially welcome Dr. Raynolds 
and his coadjutors to their churches, and 
that co-operative evangelical work is being 
carried on harmoniously, 

Van now boasts a distinct medical de- 
partment with a hospital and dispensary, 
&¢c., and there appears to be a good open- 
ing for a physician in the city. Indeed, 
on every hand there are appeals for more 
helpers, as well as for apparatus and 
educational and medical equipments; 
although the missionaries wisely try to 
make every branch of their excellent work 
self-supporting. 

Mape.erne Cour. 

Danehurst, Putney, S.W., June 13. 


Subscriptions will be thankfully received 
by Mrs. Cole (hon. treasurer), Danehurst, 
Putney, S.W., or by Francis Buxton, Esq., 
50, Cornhill, H.C. 


THE CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


——S 
The World. 


Tur author of the following verses 
had many names as a writer, for when 
he spoke to children in print, as he often 
did, he called. himself this and_ that, 
according to his fancy at the time. But 
his real name was William Brighty 
Rands. He was born in Chelsea and 
died in Dulwich, and all his life was spent 
in London, where he worked as a clerk 
and reporter. Sometimes he preached 
real big sermons to grown-up people, but 
he was fondest of preaching tiny sermons 
in magazines to children. Although a 
mere Londoner, you will see he delighted 
in the country. But most of all he 
delighted in the loving hearts and intel- 
ligent minds of his many child-hearers. 
So now for his verses :— 

Great, wide, beautiful, wonderful world, 
With the wonderful water round you curled, 
And the wonderful grass upon your breast— 
World, you are beautifully drest. 


The wonderful air is over me, 

And the wonderful wind is shaking the 
tree 

It walks on the water, and whirls the 
mills, ; 

And talks to itself on the top of the hills. 


You friendly Earth ! how far do you go, 

With the wheatfields that nod and the 
rivers that flow, 

With cities and gardens, and cliffs and 
isles, 

And people upon you for thousands of 
miles ? 

Ah, you are so great, and I am so small, 

T tremble to think of you, ‘World, at all ; 

But when I had said my prayers to-day, _ 

My mother kissed me, and said, quite 
gay,— 

‘¢ Tf the wonderful world is great to you, 

And great to father and mother too, 

You are more than the Karth, though you are 
such a dot; 

You can love and think, and the Harth CAN 
not,’’ 
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LONDON, JULY 6, 1901. 


THE SUPERANNUATION FUND. 


Ir is with the utmost satisfaction 
that we call the attention of the 
members of our churches throughout 
the country to the report of the meet- 
ing held last Tuesday in the Memorial 
Hall, Manchester, in support of the 
movement for a Ministers’ Superannua- 
tion Fund. On June 8 we reported the 
meeting held at Hssex Hall in Whit- 
week, at which the first public appeal 
on behalf of the Fund was made by the 
Committee appointed last year by the 
National Conference at Leicester to 
carry out the scheme then adopted ; 
and now comes the good news that half 
the capital sum of £20,000, which will 
secure the establishment of the Fund, 
has already been promised. 

The report presented by Mr. Cogan 
Conway to the Leicester Conference, 
and subsequent statements, have clearly 
set forth the purpose of the Fund, 
which is to provide means that shall 
enable ministers of churches on the 
roll of our National Conference - to 
insure to great advantage with the 
Hquitable Life Assurance Society. The 
proposal in the first instance is that 
ministers who join the Society should 
secure an annuity of £52 at the age of 
sixty-five, and a payment of £250 at 
death, the Fund providing half of the 
needed annual premium up to £10. 
To meet this liability the capital sum 
of £20,000 is asked for, and, to make 
assurance doubly sure for the next ten 
or fifteen years, a further annual sub- 
scription list of £300 ; but if a sufficient 
endowment fund could be provided it 
would be eminently desirable that the 
annuity to be secured should be £104 
rather than £52, and the managers of 
the Fund would he delighted if the 


possibility of this wider beneficence 
were put within their power. 

As to the great benefit such a Fund 
would confer upon our ministers, and 
at; the same time upon the congrega- 
tions they serve, it is not necessary to 
add a word to what was said at the 
London and Manchester meetings, and 
our chief purpose here is to ask atten- 
tion to those reports and the appeal 
they make. Mr. Carpenter, the Presi- 
dent of the National Conference, is also 
Chairman of the Superannuation Fund 
Committee, and at the Manchester 
meeting the warmest testimony was 
borne to the energy and devotion which 
he and Mr. Davin Marrrngav and Mr. 
Conway have thrown into the work. 
But if any argument were needed to 
persuade our people that the cause is 
good, and makes a direct and urgent 
claim upon their generous support, it 
would be found in the fact that the first 
half of the £20,000 needed has been 
so quickly raised. The President 
announced at the meeting on Tuesday 
that the Fund then stood at £10,009, 
and in the course of the afternoon a 
further ‘sum of £250 was promised, 
while annual subscriptions, amounting 
to £92, had also been promised. 

But now the appeal must be made to 
the whole body of our churches, for, as 
the President said, we cannot hope that 
the second £10,000 will be so quickly 
raised as the first, though we also share 
his confidence that within the next six 
months it can be raised. We shall 
publish next week a full list of the 
donations already promised, and then 
it will be still more clearly seen how 
generous the first response has been. 
There are, we doubt not, other thou- 
sands to be given, and many hundreds, 
but we are eager also that the Fund 
should be broad based upon the good- 
will of our whole people, and that 
every congregation on the roll of the 
National Conference should be repre- 
sented by a number of smaller gifts, 
while among our ministers there will 
surely be very many who will wish to 
respond to Mr. CarpENTER’s appeal, 
and join in making a ministerial con- 
tribution to the Fund. A large propor- 
tion of our present ministers will 
recelve no personal benefit from the 
Fund; but, if we know their heart, 
they will be among the first who are 
glad, according to their means, to share 
in the common act of self-sacrifice in 
generous giving, which is to confer a 
great benefit upon their brethren of the 
present and of coming generations. 

The time is ripe for such an appeal, 
for the proving of our faith, and the 
demonstration of the power of that 
common life in our churches, s0 
happily manifested in the spirit of the 
recent gatherings in Whit-week. When 
we remember what has been given in the 
past and what has already been given for 
this cause, it is impossible to doubt that 
the hopes of the promoters of the Fund 
will be fully realised. 

The Ministers’ Stipend Augmentation 
Fund, which dates from 1856, had its 


origin in the generosity of one man, Mr. 
CuristopHer Rawpon, of Liverpool, and 
by subsequent gifts has been raised to 
over £50,000. For the foundation of 
the Sustentation Fund, the first fruits 
of the National Conference at Liverpool 
in 1882, over £20,000 were given. Ten 
years later the noble buildings of Man- 
chester College were being raised at 
Oxford, opened in October, 1893, for 
which over £55,000 were given. More 
recently two local Funds of over 
£10,000 each have been raised for 
church extension by the Manchester 
district and London; and now again 
comes an opportunity for our whole 
people, in the happy fellowship of a 
common cause, to enjoy the blessedness 
of giving. The immediate duty seems 
not difficult: in six months to raise 
£10,000. A few more substantial con- 
tributions and a multitude of humbler 
gifts, and it is done, to the incalculable 
benefit of giver and receiver. To this 
second £10,000, we repeat that we are 
eager that the good will of our people 
as a whole should contribute; but, then, 
as we remember the difference between 
an annuity of £52 and £104 for the 
faithful minister at the close of his long 
years of service, we cannot help wist- 
fully asking whether there may not be 
among us some friend touched by the 
Divine grace to realise this need and 
to claim the great happiness of meeting 
it by a further noble benefaction. The 
wealth of CuristopHER Rawpon, after 
half a century, continues to confer 
abundant blessing. Henry Tatn’s gift 
of £10,000 made the beautiful Tarts 
Library in Manchester College possible. 
And now that the Superannuation 
Fund is -to be established, another » 
such gift might double the benefit that 
will be conferred. 
Of this we dream, knowing what it 

might be to one who would make such a 


gift; but the immediate duty we see 


clearly set before our people, by the 
end of the year to complete the raising 
of the first £20,000 and the subserip- 
tion list of £300, and so to secure the 
ample beginning of this good work. 


Tue Education Bill (No. 2) is now 
before the House of Commons, and 
appears to be intended to pass. But 
similar intentions with respect to Bill 
No. 1, and its celebrated predecessor in 
the last Parliament were unavailing, and 
we could wish no better fate for the present 
Bill than that it should be dropped in 
favour of Sir John Brunner’s, which would 
simply give leave to continue the work 


| declared illegal under the Cockerton judg- 


ment, till a serious consideration of our 
whole educational system can be under- 
taken by Parliament. 


—_—_—.—____—. 


CARMARTHEN CoLLEGE.—The proceed- 
ings connected with the closing of the 
session at this College took place last 
week, under the direction of a deputation 
from the Presbyterian Board, consisting of 
the Revs. G. D. Hicks and R. H. U. Bloor, 
and Messrs. H. Baily, G. H. Clennell, and 
F. Preston. Our extended report is inevit- 


ably postponed, ig 
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MINISTERS’ SUPERANNUATION 
FUND. 


A MEETING was held in the Memorial 
Hall, Manchester, on Tuesday afternoon, 
July 2, in support of the Ministers’ 
Superannuation Fund, which is being 
raised by the special committee appointed 
for that purpose by the National Con- 
ference at the Leicester Meeting last year. 
We recently reported the meeting held at 
Essex Hall on May 28, when the first 
public appeal was made on behalf of the 
Fund, and the nature of the scheme was 
fully explained. 

The chair was taken by the Rev. J. 
Estiry Carpenter, President of the 
Conference, and there were also present 
Messrs. David Martineau, William Long, 
J. R. Beard, H. P. Greg, F. Monks, F. W. 
Monks, I. Harwood, John Hudson, Harold 
Carpenter, J. Fretwell, Mr. and Mrs. 
Thos. Worthington, Mr. and Mrs. G. W. 
R. Wood, the Revs. S. A. Steinthal, H. H. 
Dowson, D. Agate, W. E. Atack, E. P. 
Barrow, J. M. Bass, B. C. Constable, V. D. 
Davis, W. C. Hall, R. T. Herford, W. 
Mason, J. Moore, J. ©. Odgers, G. A. 
Payne, C. Peach, J. A. Pearson, P. Prime, 
W. Reynolds, C. Roper, T. Robinson, 
W. R. Shanks, E. L. H. Thomas, Jenkin 
Thomas, W. L. Tucker, and J. H. Wick- 
steed. . 

The Crarrman said that he had received 
a number of letters of regret from friends 
warmly interested in the Fund, but unable 
to be present, including Messrs. David 
Ainsworth and H. Chatfeild Clarke, the 
treasurers of the Fund, Mr. Cogan 
Conway, the secretary, who was detained 
by an important meeting of the Southern 
Association, the Rev. Dr. Vance Smith, 
Mr. Frank Taylor, President of the 
Ministers’ Stipend Augmentation Fund, 
the Rev. C. T. Poynting, President of the 
Provincial Assembly, Mr. 8. B. Worth- 
ington, and Mr. Harry Rawson, who was 
to have moved the resolution in support 
of the Fund, but was kept at home by a 
cold. 

Mr. Rawson, having expressed his great 
regret at being prevented from taking 
part in the meeting, wrote as follows :— 


It is not with me a new thing to feel 
interested in anything that concerns the 
personal welfare of our ministers. Through 
my long connection with both the Augmen- 
tation and the Sustentation Funds, and the 
knowledge thus acquired of their circum- 
stances, Iam convinced that, in the great 
majority of cases, they are entirely unable 
to make anything like an adequate pro- 
vision for old age and its infirmities. 

A little over twenty years ago I was en- 
trusted (a confidence I can never forget) 
with frank replies to inquiries I had ad- 
dressed to 260 ministers, with particulars 
of their income from professional. labours. 


_ They were embodied in a paper on Ministers’ 


Stipends, which was presented to the 


National Conference held in Liverpool in 


1882. Those returns I have carefully pre- 
served under seal: 


meet the eye of a future generation, they 
will form an illustration, at once authentic 
and unique, of the estimated value of 


. ministerial service at the latter end of the 


nineteenth century. If I could only find 
the requisite time, I should like now to 
institute another inquiry on the same lines. 
But the result, I greatly fear, would be to 
show a somewhat lower average of stipend 
than that which, when formerly revealed, 
led to the establishment of the Sustentation 
Fund. It will bea fitting and a graceful 


__ supplement to former efforts, if the proposal 


I have not destroyed. 
‘them, from the feeling that if they should 


now made should meet with wide and 
generous support, and our ministers should 
be assisted to prepare for the inevitable day 
when, through advanced age and its in- 
firmities, retirement and rest have become 
both well earned and absolutely necessary. 

Nor can it fail to prove of material 
advantage to our congregations that, under 
these conditions, whilst regretfully parting 
from good and faithful pastors, they will 
feel more at liberty to avail themselves of 
the abilities and energy of younger men. 

I earnestly hope that the scheme will 
receive the sympathetic approval of the 
meeting. Weare largely indebted fer its 
origination to Mr. Cogan Conway and other 
friends ; to the National Conference at 
Leicester for its formal recommendation 
and presentment to our people; and to the 
Rey. J. E. Carpenter, for his zealous and 
influential support. 

My engagements, already sufficient for 
my strength, forbid me to offer any personal 
service to this movement; but as a slight 
indication of my desire for its early and 
complete success, I have already asked Mr. 
Carpenter to put me down in his list as a 
donor of £20. 


‘The Rev. L. P. Jacxs, Chairman of the 
Board of Directors of the Ministers’ 
Benevolent Society, who had been preach- 
ing in the district, but was obliged to 
return to Birmingham before the meeting, 
also wrote, expressing his regret, and 
said :— 

I should have been very glad to have an 
opportunity of addressing your meeting, 
were it only for the purpose of contradicting 
a rumour which has gone abroad to the 
effect that the Ministers’ Benevolent Society 
had turned a cold shoulder to the scheme 
you are preparing. The truth is the precise 
opposite. I have no official mandate to 
speak, but Ido not hesitate to say that 
our Board, both individually and collectively, 
will rejoice if, as I hope, your efforts are 
crowned by a splendid success. 

Your object and ours are analogous but 
different. 


we hink that the wants of some ministers 
will be better met under the methods you 
are proposing, while there are other wants to 
which our procedure seems better adapted. 
Perhaps the two types of requirement will 
be more completely met by two institu- 
tions dealing with them separately than by 
one institution dealing with them together. 
At all events I see no reason. why our 
interests should clash, or why in our opera- 
tions we should get in one another’s way. 

The Cuarrman then made a statement 
as to the position and intention of the 
Fund, again emphasising the chief points, 
which he explained at the London meet- 
ing, as reported in these columns. They 
were asking for a capital sum of not less 
than £20,000, the interest of which was 
to provide half the premiums to be paid 
by ministers availing themselves of the 
benefits of the Society, to insure in the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society for an 
annuity of £52 at the age of sixty-five. 
Members would also have the opportunity 
of securing the sum of £250 at death. 
The Equitable Society had been chosen 
after. long and careful inquiries and with 
the approval of high expert opinion, which 
had been obtained. Further to secure 
their position, they were also asking for 


_an annual subscription list of about £300, 


and then they felt they could face all 
claims that might be made upon the Fund 
for the next ten or fifteen years; and for 
further extension in the future he shared 
entirely the confidence expressed by Mr. 
David Martineau and Sir John Brunner, 
that the laity of the next generation 
would be no less generous than the laity 


of the present day in providing for the 
needs of their ministers. 

He had been astonished at the response 
already made to their appeal. Five weeks 
ago they asked for the £20,000, and during 
the first week Mr. Frederick Nettlefold 
started the Fund with a promise of £1,000 
on condition that the whole amount was 
raised. Mr. W. Colfox, the President of 
Manchester College, had made a similar 
promise, and others had given in the same 
spirit, so that at the time of that meeting 
half of the Fund had been raised, the 
promises amounting to £10,009; and 
annual subscriptions up to £92 had also 
been promised. Would it not then be 
possible to raise the other £10,000 during 
the next six months? He knew that it 
would not come in so rapidly as the first ; 
but when once the appeal was fully laid 
before their people he was sure that they 
would respond. 

And in view of the generosity of the 
laity, he offered to his brother ministers 
the suggestion that they also should par- 
ticipate in raising the Fund, and that in 
ways hereafter to be suggested they should 
invite the sympathy and active co-opera- 
tion of their congregations. He felt it 
right to plead with his brethren that they 
should make their own sacrifices, in the 
same way that he asked it of the laity, in 
making this effort. One aged minister 
had already asked, writing with trembling 
hand, whether so small an offering as 5s. 
might be accepted. That was the amount 
he had thought might be asked of all their 
ministers ; their gifts already promised 
ranged from 5s. to £10. 

Mr. Davip Marrinzau, in supplement- 
ing the Chairman’s statement, said he was 
very glad to hear the letter from the 
Chairman of the Ministers’ Benevolent 
Society. He was inclined to think it was 
better on the whole to have the two Funds 
separate, and they need ‘not clash at all. 
A young minister who joined the new 
Society would do well to subscribe also to 
the Ministers’ Benevolent, which involved, 
he understood, only a subscription of £1 
for twenty-one years, with a confident 
expectation of benefit in case of need. He 
had been asked at Leicester whether there 
would be anything dishonourable in a 
minister who belonged to either of the 
older Funds joining the new Society. 
There could be no such suggestion. It 
was merely a matter of payment. If a 
minister could afford to secure the ad- 
ditional benefit, he ought to do so. The 
response to their appeal had been very 
gratifying, and he confidently hoped that 
they would be able to begin work in 
January, 1903. 

Mr. WittrAm Lona, President of the 
Sustentation Fund, then moved :— 


That this meeting, believing that the 
establishment of a Ministers’ Superannua- 
tion Fund will prove of the utmost import- 
ance to the welfare of both ministers and 
congregations, earnestly commends to the 
churches constituting the National Con- 
ference, the scheme presented by the Con- 
ference Committee on the basis adopted at 
Leicester, April, 1900. 


He was very sorry that Mr. Rawson could 
not be present to move that resolution as 
had been intended. Like Mr. Rawson, he 
had had a good deal to do with two other 
Funds which had done much to help 
ministers to keep the wolf from the door ; 
but while they distributed something like 
£3,000 annually in grants they could not, 
do what the new Fund aimed at. It would 
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call upon ministers for a certain amount 
of self-denial, and then would give them 
a right toits benefits. He could not think 
that the laity would be lacking in this 
matter, or that the Fund would stand at 
£20,000. When they saw the large 
amounts their Nonconformist brethren 
were raising for New Century Funds, it 
should stimulate them once for all to raise 
their Fund to such proportions that it 
would not be in need of further help. 

The Rev. 8. A. SrernrHan, President of 
the Widows’ Fund, in seconding the 
resolution, expressed his high apprecia- 
tion of the work done by the Ministers’ 
Benevolent, and pointed out the difference 
between its aims and that of the insur- 
ance they proposed through the new Fund. 
He strongly supportetl the Chairman’s 
appeal to ministers to take a part in raising 
the needed Fund, by gifts, if of only a 
small amount. There could be no doubt 
that the Fund would be of great benefit 
to congregations as well as ministers, in 
cases: were aged and beloved ministers, 
conscious that their strength was no longer 
equal to the work, were yet unable from 
lack of means to retire, and congrega- 
tions could not incur the pain of suggesting 
a change. He trusted that the movement 
would receive the most generous support. 
They owed a deep debt of gratitude to the 
Chairman, to Mr. David Martineau, and 
Mr. Cogan Conway, for the energy and 
devotion they had displayed in that 
matter. 

Mr. F. Monxs, while approving of the 
objects of the Fund, asked whether the 
Committee had fully considered the two- 
fold character of their aim, to secure an 
annuity and also a benefit at death. He 
thought the annuity the most important, 
and that it might be better to keep that 
separate from the other aim. He also 
thought £52 was not enough, and that an 
annuity of at least £102 should be secured. 

The CHarrmawn explained that all mem- 
bers would secure the annuity, and quite 
agreed that £104 would be better than 
the smaller sum, and members would be 
able to secure double benefits by additional 
payment, provided the Fund allowed of 
such extension. 

Mr. JAmus Brarp and, the Rev. H. H. 
Dowson also spoke warmly in support of 
the resolution, and various questions were 
asked and answered. 

The CHarrman explained that a trust 
had not yet been éreated, because they 
thought they must first see whether the 
Fund would be raised; but now that such 
progress had been made, it would be their 
duty as soon as possible to frame a trust, 
the terms of which would of course be 
submitted to a general meeting of the 
subscribers. 

The resolution having been unanimously 
adopted, a vote of thanks to the Trustees 
of the Memorial Hall for the use of the 
hall, proposed by the CHarrman, and a 
vote of thanks to the Chairman, proposed 
by Mr. W. Lone, and carried by acclama- 
tion, brought the meeting to a close. 


Country Hourpay Movemenr.—Miss 
A. Lawrence, 23, Campden House- 
chambers, Campden-hill, London, W., 
begs to acknowledge, with many thanks, 
receipt for this fund of the following 
sums :—Mr. Bond, 10s.; the Rev. R. B. 
Drummond, £1; Mr. J. R. Gimson, 
£1 1s.; Mrs. Boys, 10s.; the Misses 
Boys, £1; Miss Crowe, 5s.; also a parcel 
of clothing from Mrs. Arthur Sharpe. 
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THE INQUIRER. 


UNITARIANS AND THE WAR. 
MEETING IN MANCHESTER. 


A sPEcIAL meeting of the Provincial 
Assembly of Presbyterian and Unitarian 
Congregations of Lancashire and Cheshire 
was held in the Memorial Hall, Man- 
chester, on June 27. The chair was taken 
by the Rev. C. T. Pornrina, the president, 
and there was a large attendance. The 
object of the meeting was to consider the 
South African war. Voting was con- 
fined to ministers-and delegates on the 
roll, but all members of congregations on 
the roll had the right of moving or 
seconding resolutions or speaking on 
questious under discussion. The Rey. 8. 
A. Steinthal conducted a short religious 
service. One of the secretaries (the Rev. 
H. Enfield Dowson) read a number of 
letters from ministers and delegates who 
were unable to be present, all of which, 
with one exception, expressed sympathy 
with the resolution of which notice had 
been given. 

The PresrpEent said whatever our 
opinions were as to the origin of the war, 
what we beheld now was a contest in 
which some of the gravest problems of 
our social well-being were at issue. All 
members of that Assembly were at one 
in this—that it was the duty of that body 
to maintain civil and religious liberty all 
the world over. But when they came to 
consider the actual means by which that 


liberty was to be secured they 
differed, and rightly differed; and 
then came the need for absolute 


courtesy and mutual forbearance. Diffi- 
cult as it was to understand for each and 
all of us, yet as a matter of fact there 
were those, whose moral and_ spiritual 
character and whose intellectual abilities 
stood on a far higher level than our own 
individually, who took a view diametrically 
opposed |to that which we individually 
took. Therefore we had to concede that 
it was no moral perversity, no ignoble con- 
ceit or intellectual blindness which made 
men and women unable to look at the 
questions involved from one point of view. 
Let them remember that they were all of 
them friends,all fellow-membersofthe Free 
Church, bound together in the same sacred 
ties, and while they spoke with perfect 
loyalty for truth, for liberty, and for 
religion, let them also speak with perfect 
love for the neighbour, the neighbour who 
might not hold the same views as them- 
selves, but who yet was to be loved as 
themselves. Let them speak the truth, 
the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, 
but let them see to it that no heart should 
be pained, no temper aroused, no self- 
respect wounded by what they might feel 
it their solemn duty to declare. 

Mr. R. Rozinson (liverpool) moved 
the following resolution, of which he had 
given notice :— 


That this Assembly protests against the 


policy of His Majesty’s Government in. 


regard to the war in South Africa during 
the Jast twelve months; deplores the fact 
that no attempt to offer acceptable terms of 
peace was made when the military 
supremacy of this country was made 
apparent ; and expresses its emphatic con- 
demnation of the burning of farms and 
destruction of industrial property and the 
treatment of the women and children in the 
so-called refugee camps; and declares that 
forcibly to deprive a community of self- 
government is a flagrant breach of the moral 
law which is binding upon nations as well 
as upon! individuals. 


Mr. Robinson said that at no time in the 
history of the last hundred years had eivil 
liberty been in such peril asit was in to-day, 
The resolution was limited in respect to 


time and subject. It was the moral issues 
which it raised ; and the importance of 
those moral issues dwarfed all questions of 
interest and finance, important as these 
might be. There had been at least two 
opportunities within the last year of 
making peace. The first was in June, 1900, 

when an armistice was agreed upon 
between General Buller and General 
Botha, but that opportunity was rejected 
when Lord Roberts declared that his terms 

were unconditional surrender. Then there 

were the negotiations between Lord 
Kitchener and General Botha, which were 
brought to nothing by the alterations 
which the home Government made in 

Lord Kitchener’s proposals. It was a 
terrible responsibility anda terrible offence 

against the moral principles which ought 

to govern us all to refuse to take oppor- 

tunities of making peace. Even sup- 

posing that peace did ultimately come by 

our wearing down the Boers to uncondi- 

tional surrender, the very concessions 

suggested by Lord Kitchener and General 

Buller must be granted to constitutional 

agitation in South Africa and here. It 

was absurd to suppose that the Boers 

could be refused the elementary rights of 

free citizens for any length of ‘time. 

Passing to the burning of farms, Mr. 

Robinson said it was not a military matter 

only, for the civil authorities had been 

consulted about it, and Lord Milner had 

foreshadowed the farm-burning in Sep- 

tember last. The Conference at The 

Hague had declared emphatically only a 

year before that private property should 

not be confiscated, and pillage was 

formally prohibited. What were we to 

say of the conduct of those who had 

solemnly set their signature to this 

treaty and then a year later sanctioned, if 

they did not order, the proceedings in 

South Africa of which we had -heard so 

much? Of what value was a treaty or a 

solemn engagement between nations if it 

was to be broken so easily? Mr. Robin- 

son quoted passages from the narratives 

of Miss Hobhouse and Mr. Joshua 

Rowntree in regard to the concentration 

camps, and from Lady Maxwell’s appeal 

to America, to show that the women and 

children of the Boers are suffering severe 

hardships. The concentration camps had 

been made necessary by the destruction of 

the farms and the means of subsistence, 

which itself was a consequence of the~ 
rapid advance of Lord Roberts from 

Bloemfontein, which left vast tracts of 

country unoccupied. Coming to the last 

clause of the resolution, Mr, Robinson 

said the right of self-government was one 

which was dear to us, and for which we 

were prepared to make any sacrifice. We 

were bound to allow the same right to 

other people, and it would be a moral 

offence against the laws of God if we 
tried to govern the Dutch in South Africa 

by force. If we put such a fetter upon a 

free people it would become the means of 

the downfall of the liberty which we our- 

selves enjoyed. 

The Rev.C. J. Srrerr (Bolton) seconded 
the resolution. He pointed out that no 
churches were committed in any way by 
what\their ministers or delegates did 
there. Speaking to the resolution, Mr. 
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Street said never had there _ in 
history a war conducted on the lineson 
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which the present war was being con- 
ducted. Everything that was dignified 
about war seemed to have been dissipated 
in the last year. If we had been acting 
in a civilised way or if we had been fight- 
ing one of thé countries of Europe we 
should have offered reasonable terms 
- when we seized Bloemfontein and Pre- 
toria. Farm-burning was justifiable as a 
punishment for treachery, but if, as he 
feared had been the case, it was done in 
wantonness and vindictiveness and to 
bring brave men to their knees it was 
wicked and abominable. If we did not 
protest against this we must share the 
awful responsibility. It was heartbreak- 
ing to read the narratives of Miss Hob- 
house and Mr. Rowntree. The women 
and children in the camps were not 
refugees but prisoners taken there by 
military force, and in many instances the 
women were separated from their children. 
He did not think there was a man in that 
room who would not do what the Boers 
were doing now under similar circum- 
stances. The past could not be undone, 
but generous treatment of the Boers would 
help us in the future. Hvery nation in 
the world but Great Britain was honour- 
ing the Boers, and we should ltonour 
them also if they lived in Finland and 
were being treated by Russia as we were 
treating them. For himself and his 
friends he repudiated the title of ‘“ pro- 
Boers”; they claimed to be standing for 
the best interests of their own country. 
The Rev. Wanter Reynoups asked 
leave to move an amendment expressing 
regret at the obstinacy of the Boer oli- 
garchy on the Continent, who, having fled 
from the war and escaped its worst evuls, 
yet urged the suffering combatants to 
keep up the hopeless struggle, which 
could only cause further destruction. of 
property and life whilst postponing the 
establishment of that form of colonial 
government which had secured in Canada, 
Australia, New Zealand, Natal, and Cape 
Colony the largest amount of liberty, and 
had exemplified the best and most en- 
lightened government in the world. 
~The Presrmpent ruled the amendment 
out of order, but told Mr. Reynolds he 
could move it as a resolution when the 
first resolution had been disposed of. 
Mr. Reynoups then spoke in opposition 
to the resolution. He was several times 
called to order. The pro-Boers, he said, 
asked England to tie her hands and to 
leave the Boers free. He was not anti- 
Boer, but he was strongly anti-Kruger. 
We had been twice as good to the con- 
_ centration camps as to the camps of the 
Outlanders, who were our own country- 
men. The concentration camps were an 
attempt to mitigate the horrors of war, 
and he helieved that after the war, when 
we gave them liberty and good govern- 
ment, the Boers would be our friends. 
Mr. BE. C. Harpine asked was ft not a 
mockery that people in our churches 
should pray to be delivered from “battle, 
murder and sudden death,” and yet raise 
no voice to stop all the calamities which 
were being inflicted in the name and by 
the Government of Hngland—England 
that had wept over the partition of Poland, 
that had helped weaker nations to obtain 
their freedom, that had freed the slaves, 
and that had been the refuge of the 
oppressed and the downtrodden ? 
The Rev. EH. W. Lummis moved the 
following amendment :— 


ee ‘That this Assembly expresses its emphatic 
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condemnation of the treatment of women 
and children in the concentration camps in 
South Africa and of the wanton burning of 
farms and destruction of industrial pro- 
perty in war beyond what is absolutely 
required by military exigencies, deplores 
the fact that no successful attempt to con- 
clude peace with our brave opponents had 
yet been made, and expresses the earnest 
hope that every effort will be used by His 
Majesty’s Government to bring the war.to 
a speedy end and to establish at the earliest 
possible moment a liberal form of self- 
government in the annexed territories. 


The object of the amendment was to 
remove from the resolution any colour of 
partisanship. 

Mr. J. Taynor seconded the amend- 
ment, and said he and his brother 
had lived amongst the Dutch for twenty 
years and had suffered all the dis- 
abilities complained of in the Transvaal. 
But all the questions between the Boers 
andthe Outlanders were political questions, 
and the Outlanders would have got the 
reforms they desired quite as soon as the 
English people had gained the Reform 
Act of 1832. The Boers had been born 
in the traditions of freedom, and they 
would never give in. 

Mr. H. Pownztn (Chester) refused to 
accept annexation of the Transvaal and 
the Orange Free State as an accom- 
plished fact until it was put beyond the 
possibility of doubt by the concurrence of 
the people chiefly concerned. The women 
and children were in the concentration 
camps not as refugees but as prisoners. 
The death-rate in one camp had been at 
the rate of 455 per thousand per annum. 
A death-rate of 200 per thousand per 
annum in the worst slums of the worst 
cities of Hngland would represent an 
epidemic of such virulence as we never 
encountered except in plagues and dread- 
ful visitations. He declined to be cool 
under such conditions, and he entirely 
declined to accept. Mr. Lummis’s amend- 
ment. We had had a complete and crush- 
ing exposure of the mendacity of certain 
public men in this country who pretended 
that we were doing in South Africa what 
Sherman had done in the American Civil 
War. He had gone to live, only two years 
after the war, in one of the cities through 


which Sherman’s troops had passed, and 


if anyone told him that Sherman at- 
tempted in the State of Georgia and the 
south-western section of Tennessee any- 
thing that we had done in South Africa, 
it could be proved to be historically false 
by ten thousand witnesses. 

The “previous question ” was moved by 
Mr. Brapssaw (Bolton) and seconded by 
Rev. W. Reynoups, but it was rejected. 
The amendment was withdrawn and the 
resolution was carried in the following 
amended terms :— 


That this Assembly, having regard to the 
policy of His Majesty’s Government in 
respect to the war in South Africa during 
the last twelve months, deplores the fact 
that no acceptable terms of peace were 
offered by them when the military supre- 
macy of this country was made apparent ; 
expresses its empbatic condemnation of the 
burning of farms and) destruction of in- 
dustrial property, and the treatment of the 
women and children in the concentration 
camps; and declares thats any terms of 
peace which do not. include the offer of 
self-government are a flagrant breach of 
the moral Jaw which is binding upon 
nations as well as upon individuals. 


There were present thirty-five ministers 


and twenty-eight delegates, and only two 
persons yoted against the resolution. 

On the proposition of Mr. H. Gruca, 
seconded by the Rev. 8. A. Sreryruan, 
copies of the resolution were ordered to 
be sent'to Lord Salisbury, Mr. Chamber- 
lain, Mr. Balfour, Mr. Brodrick, and Sir 
Henry Cainpbell-Bannerman. 

The proceedings closed with a vote of 
thanks to the President. 


THE ORIGINS OF CHRISTIAN 
DISCIPLESHIP. 

Wuewn the unique significance which 
the Christian church has ever recognised 
in its Founder is under consideration it is 
sometimes suggested that the explanation 
is to be discovered in the influence of 
personal affection. The lofty predicates 
which believers have associated with him 
are the creations of idealising love. They 
are imaginative forms into which the 
affectionate disciple puts the ardent 
feelings that arise in the contemplation 
of the object of his love. We wish to 
indicate one or two reasons why this solu- 
tion appears inadmissible. 

Christian discipleship doos not originate 
in the region of the affections. The New 
Testament writings, early and late, come 
no doubt from the hands of those who 
profoundly loved Jesus Christ; but their 
love is not the creator of the worth they 
find in him and the designations they 
attach to him. Precisely the converse is 
the case; their affection is the conse- 
quence, not the cause. Something has 
been done for them, has been wrought in 
them, their lives have known a great 
deliverance, they have risen from the death 
of sin to the life of righteousness. They 
are conscious of redemption, of being 
brought into communion with their God ; 
they know this as Christ’s work uponthem, 
know himas theauthor of their deliverance, 
discover in him God reconciling them to 
Himself. Their love is not the product of 
anexternal admiration, the happy sentiment 
of attachment to a pleasing personality ; 
it is the deep and permanent emotion of 
gratitude to a Deliverer who has broken 
their bands in sunder. When they speak 
of him as Saviour and Lord, as the Son 
of God, as the express image of His 
Person, it is something more than an 
enamoured imagination that finds voice, it 
is the record of realities that have been 
appropriated by the soul. 

We misinterpret the secret of Christian 
discipleship, therefore, if we look for its 
foundation in the affections. It begins in 
the conscience, its first evidence is a 
troubled spirit. Itis not as the King in 
his beauty that the disciple first recognises 
Jesus as his Lord. He is not taken out 
of himself to gaze upon a_ gracious 
character in delighted contemplation. 
He is driven back upon himself and con- 
strained to know himself in a new light. 
Contact with Christ as we meet him in his 
historical existence does not suffer us to 
remain the interested spectators of notable 
actions and enchanted hearers of wonder- 
ful words. ‘Pastimes of this nature have 
no relation to the Christian life. Its first mo- 
ments are full of pain and disillusionment. 
The first evidence of its realityis the search- 
ing judgment which against our will we 
pass upon ourselves. We convict our- 
selves of sin, we awake to the sense of 
euilt. We donot stand enraptured before 
a loveliness that is without, we are face to 
face with the deformity within, A new 
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need lies discovered in us, the need of 
conquest over our sin, and we realise it at 
once as the most clamant of urgencies. 

It is true that the fact which gives 
rise to this experience is no other than 
that which helps us out of it. The 
influence which the image of the historical 
Christ exerts upon us, while it destroys 
our self-complacency, restores us to con- 
fidence ; while it effects the sense of a 
pressing need, follows this up by minis- 
tering to its satisfaction. While it afflicts 
us with the discovery of what manner of 
men we are, it exalts us with the revela- 
tion of the manhood into which we may 
rise. The same power as brings us the 
consciousness of our estrangement from 
God wakens the trust whereby we know 
ourselves accepted with the Father. And 
then, indeed, does our love go out to him 
to whose historical existence we owe what 
we have received. But this love is the 
final, not the initial, link in the series of 
experiences. Notbing can be less ade- 
quate than to represent them as the fond 
exaggerations of idealising sentiment and 
admiring reverie. They testify of iron 
that has entered into the soul, of easy 
satisfactions broken up, of the whole 
edifice of our self-content shattered to its 
base. It lies not in the way of contempla- 
tive admiration to invent aching realities 
such as these. 

The Christ who approaches us through 
the avenue of conscience cannot be 
resolved into any subjective creation, 
The Man who works such havoc with our 
self-esteem is scarcely the product of an 
arbitrary fancy, roving at will. Were we 
making of him what we pleased, we 
should scarcely fashion the picture of one 
who cuts us to the quick and takes away 
our ease. “If this has been our 
experience,” it has been said,* “we may 
indeed be sure that we have not merely 
pictured a Christ after the wishes of our 
heart; for the constraining influence 
which the Jesus Christ of the Gospels 
exercises over us is often sorely in opposi- 
tion to our heart’s wishes, nay, oftentimes 
he offends us with sharp pains.” 

The Christ of the New Testament is a 
being whose primary significance for all 
who testify of him lies in the deliverance 
he has wrought in the sphere of their con- 
sciences, the burden of guilt he has 
removed, the new life he has planted in 
them. This is not the ground on which 
capricious idealisations take their rise. 
On the contrary, it is just where the con- 
science and Christ’s impression upon it 
are put in the second place that fancy is 
free to play around the figure of the 
Master and outstrip historical evidences. 
On this field the medizval mystic and the 
modern rationalist are not seldom at one. 
It is the same unchartered subjectivity 
that leads Bernard to the ecstatic con- 
templation of the Bridegroom and creates 
for Renan the fantastic Galilean of the 
Vie de Jésus. In every act of idealisation 
there lurks the consciousness that we are 
on a certain equality with the object 
round which our fancy works. Bernard, 
for example, asserts that “in intercourse 
with the Bridegroom awe ceases, majesty 
is laid aside, and immediate personal 
intercourse is carried on as between lovers 
or neighbours,” asituation only thinkable 
as implying the equality of the person 
loving and the person beloved. A similar 


* Max Reischle, “Der Glaube an Jesus Christus 
und die geschichtliche Erforschung seines Lebens,” 
p. 16. 


implication underlies that attachment to 
Jesus which many found on what they 
have discovered as the salient fact about 
him, his likeness to themselves, a dis- 
covery which opens an easy door to the 
licence of sentiment. 

How far are all such notions from the 
experience which controlled the writers of 
the New Testament! Their characteristic 
attitude is not so much love for Christ as 


faith in him, not so much discursive affec- 


tion as a humble and reverential trust. 
Its essence is confidence in one who is 
immediately acknowledged as a superior, 
whom they confess as Master and Lord. 
Nothing is further than the thought that 
anything in the nature of equality connects 
them andhim. For them the outstanding 
fact is their unlikeness to him, their whole 
interpretation of him starts out from the 
sense he has produced in them of the 
wide interval which stretches between his 
stature and theirs. This is no metaphysical 
question of diversities in nature, it has 
nothing to do with any analysis into the 
human and the superhuman, distinctions 
which have existence only for the specula- 
tive reason. Their perception of his supre- 
macy has not come by way of the dis- 
interested understanding, but through the 
constraints of the moral consciousness. 

The supremacy of Christ in the faith of 
the Christian Church is, therefore, neither 
a speculative judgment nor an exuberant 
idealisation. It registers an impassioned 
moral conviction, established in the con- 
science by an objective reality. 

There is nothing meritorious in personal 
attachment to Christ. Nay, rather, it is an 
encumbrance to the religious life where it 
has not produced the sense of our own 
want of merit and our need of the 
deliverance which he brings. 

AmsrosE Benverv. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
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[The Editor is not responsible for the opinions 
expressed by correspondents. LETTERS CANNOT BE 
INSERTED WITHOUT THE WRITER’S NAME ; and all 
private information should be accompanied by the 
name and address of the sender.] 


“CHOOSE LIFE.” 


Sm,—In replying to Mr. C. W. Jones’s 
“trenchant criticism” of my paper, I 
must confess to one grave disability. I 
have never been “in the inner circles of 
Unitarianism,” and do not even know 
where they lurk; so that I can lay no 
claim to the “authority” which residence 
in that enclosure has conferred on Mr. 
Jones. My humbler appeal must be to 
the reader’s candour and love of truth. 

I am not ignorant of the good work of 
the Liverpool missions. Yea, who knoweth 
not such things as these? In my original 
paper I urged upon all our congregations 
the duty of doing likewise. I never said 
that Unitarians were the least brotherly of 
Christians; on the contrary, I expressly 
said that the faculty of brotherliness was as 
great in the individual Unitarian as in any 
man. It is not the lack but the inhibition 
of this faculty that makes us the least 
brotherly of the sects. Can this be 
denied, when even Mr. Jones, after 
vindicating his own brotherliness, goes on 
to say: ‘To organise our scattered, in- 
dependent causes into a Church... . 
would be fatal to their principle and 
life” ? And once again, if it be true 
that we are full of denominational 


brotherhood, and all our rich men are 
God’s stewards and almoners, how comes 
it that a large proportion of our ministers 
receive less than £200 per annum, and 
many of them less than £100? 

Mr. Jones points to the Augmentation 
and Sustentation Funds as “examples of 
the way in which well-to-do Unitarians 
generously subscribe.” I cordially admit 
that there are generous subscribers (“ well- 
to-do” and other) to these two Funds. 
I urge nothing against the consideration 
and discretion with which they are ad- 
ministered. Nevertheless, these two Funds 
signally illustrate both our defective 
organisation as a community and the 
imperfect degree in which our rich men 
realise their responsibilities. Why are 
there two Funds, instead of one? Why 
has a minister working North of a certain 
line to wait a year for what his brother- 
minister, a few miles to the South, may 
receive at once? In neither case is any 
right on the minister’s part to the increase 
of stipend acknowledged. It is a “ grant,” 
given or withheld according to the irre- 
sponsible judgment of a committee in 
whose election he has no voice. And when 
all is done, what a short way it really takes 
us towards the provision of a due stipend 
for all ourministers! Willanyoneseriously 
contend that our rich men could not wipe 
out the whole scandal, without putting 
themselves to the slightest privation? So 
long as this rightful claim is not honoured, 
so long—whatever honourable exceptions 
there may be—our rich men as a class 
cannot be unreservedly praised for the 
use to which they put their wealth. 

The omitted words after the word 
“Church,” in my quotation from Mr. 
Jones, given above, are these: “with a 
central executive to have control over 
them.» Nothing like these words is to be 
foundin my paper. They are Mr. Jones’s 
own addition, and exhibit his idea of what 
a Church must be. The strange belief 
that any movement towards corporate 
unity is necessarily a movement towards 
some form of tyranny—that the body 
exists for the purpose of maiming the 
hands and feet—seems to have wide 
currency among our people. In order to 
see how utterly baseless it is they need 
look no further than to the Congregational 
and Baptist denominations. The corporate 
unity which they have severally attained 
is not only consistent with, but actually 
founded on, congregational autonomy. 
Mr. Jones’s dread of a central executive 
makes me muse concerning the nature 
and function of those “inner circles” to 
which he has belonged, he tells us, for so 
long. Have “inner circle ” and “ central 
executive” any common field of connota- 
tion ? 

I too, like Mr. Jones, attended the 
National and International meetings in 
London, and my experience there fills me 
with joyful hope for our church that is to 
be. ‘The spirit of such a gathering is 
irresistible. That sensitive self-sufficiency, 
that paradoxical suspicion one of another, 
which are the chief obstacles to the Church 
life of our people, melt away in meetings 
such as these, like evil dreams at the sun- 
rise. Conference after conference does the 
same sanitary work, and our membership 
one of another becomes year after year 
more real and vital. When Conference 
meets every year, the visible union of 
congregations which never cease to be one 
in spirit, bound all together in bonds of 
mutual trust and love, and by the common 
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worship of the God of Truth, it cannot 
be long before our Church begins to feel 
her single life, her single strength, and to 
use it whole in the service of Our Father 
and our brethren. E. W. Luis. 


PO 


THE LATE EDUCATION BILL, 


Sir,—I must ask your kind permission 
to occupy some portion of your space in 
making some observations upon the inter- 
esting communication on this subject from 
your respected contributor, Mr. Harry 
Rawson. If heis good enough to ques- 
tion his judgment, whenat variance with 
mine, [am much more so when my own 
differs from his. He is, of all men, the 
most universally trusted in our Man- 
chester District; and, especially, on any 
educational subject is he, by long service 
of the cause of education in all its branches, 
possessed of our confidence. 

It is, accordingly, with diffidence, that I 
find myself out of agreement with him 
in regard to the late Bill. I welcome, 
however, points of agreement. I am 
entirely at one with him in a portion of 
his criticism of the’ policy of the late Mr. 
Forster as embodied in the Hducation 
Act of 1870, and in the treatment by him 
of the Voluntary Schools. I have always 
objected to the cumulative vote as leading 
to the representation of ecclesiastical 
interests rather than those of education 
per se. I have always objected to the 
policy by which Mr. Forster, while estab- 
lishing his School Board system, gave new 
life to the Voluntary Schools, by simul- 
taneously increasing the Government 
grant to them by 50 per cent. I was, 
at the time, a member of the National 
Education League, and humble follower 
of Mr. Chamberlain in his unauthorised 
programme of National Education, com- 
pulsory, unsectarian, and free, with the 
School Board system made universal, 
not supplementing, but supplanting, the 
voluntary system, and ridding the educa- 
tion of the people, once and for all, of 
the “virus of Sectarianism and Oleri- 
calism.” 

And, in advocating the retention of 
School Boards as the educational authority, 
I have the same policy of ‘‘ thorough” in 
view, under a reformed School Board 
system, rid of the cumulative vote, and 
occupying the whole ground, to the extinc- 
tion of the voluntary system with its 
clerical control and ecclesiastical aims, 
and with its lack of means and consequent 
educational inefficiency. Under such a 
system of universal School Boards there 
would be “the control of the ratepayers” 
as completely as if the County Councils 
were the educational authorities. The 
objection as to the election of School 
Boards for three years applies to County 
Councils equally; while the Education 
Committees proposed in the late Bill, with 
their coopted members, would have been 
largely out of touch with the electorate. 
I press the danger of such members being 
coopted to swell a dominant sectarian 
majority, just as aldermen are chosen to 
swell a dominant political majority. The 
late Bill was designed to obtain rates 
for denominational secondary schools, and 
would have imported sectarianism and 
clericalism into secondary education, 
and would, moreover, have tended to 


introduce that fatal element into County, 


and County- Borough, Councilelections. No 
worse service to those bodies could there 


be than to infect them with the baleful 
sectarian spirit in elections, and more 
grievous still in the conduct of their ad- 
ministrative duties. 

But the late Bill was introduced in a 
speech which went much further than 
the Bill itself. It laid down clearly 
and unmistakeably the principle approved, 
Jam glad to find, equally by Mr. Rawson 
and myself, of one educational authority 
for elementary, secondary, and technical 
education. The Bill was manifestly only 
a first instalment of a larger policy; and 
the policy was to entirely supersede 
School Boards by County aud County- 
Borough Councils. It was the thin edge 
of the wedge, to be pressed home another 
year. It displayed the cloven hoof. The 
real aim of the Bill was to obtain this 
year the new county authority, and next 
year to capture the county rates, not only 
for secondary, but for elementary educa- 
tion. The voluntary system is at its last 
gasp; it is breaking down under the in- 
tolerable strain. Its only hope is to enter 
the promised land flowing with the milk 
and honey of subventions from the rates. 
If the late Bill had passed, we should 
have had denominationalism in public 
elementary schools endowed, before we 
were a year older, out of the pockets of 
the ratepayers, and the death-knell of 
education of the people, by the people, for 
the people would have been rung. The 
real secret of the hostility to the School 
Boards, and of the erection of County 
Councils in their place as educational 
authorities, is that it is the only way to 
circumvent the Cowper-Temple Clause. 
That clause will not allow the denomina- 
tions to touch a penny of the rates. That 
clause is a vital part of the School Board 
system. I1is the charter of unsectarian 
éducation, an educational citadel to be 
defended at every cost. If the policy of 
the late Bill in its covert attack upon it 
can only be defeated, we are within 
measurable distance of the collapse of 
denominationalism and the elementary 
schools, and of its replacement by a truly 
national system of education with Uni- 
versal School Boards. I admit everything 
that Mr, Rawson, with his long experience 
and his great services in the cause, 
alleges as to the fine work done by 
Municipalities and County Councils in 
connection with technical schools, free 
libraries, museums, andart galleries, Their 
Committees, with coopted experts, have 
conferred gieat benefits on their fellow. 
citizens. But J, none the less, have much 
more faith in direct election by the people, 
and in responsibility to the people. 

Ihave myself sat on a School Attendance 
Committee, and a Technical Education 
Committee, as acoopted member. I have 
not felt the call upon me for constant 
service to be so vital as if I had been sent 
there by the votes of the people; I have 
not felt the responsibility to be so great; 
the breath of popular appointment is an 
invigorating thing; I have missed it. I 
am certain that popular control of 
education in all its branches by direct 
election of those who are to administer 
the people’s schools is better alike for the 
administrators and the people and the 
education than any system in which 
irresponsible experts find place. I know 
well the opinion of John Bright on the 
subject of Municipalities undertaking 
alike the education of the people, and 
licensing. But, in addition to the fatal 
objection that their introduction into the 


municipal arena would jead to electiots 
being fought on sectarian and liquor 
questions, often to the exclusion of others, 
and be productive of sectarian wrangles 
and liquor debates in Council Chambers 
to the confusion of business, we want, for 
the constitution of the one education 
authority, men and women who ure 
thorough educationists, to whom it is the 
main public interest and who will devote 
to it all their best energies. 

Moreover, as to the power of rating 
being in the hands of School Boards, they 
know best the needs of education, and 
they should have command of the public 
purse to meet them. Amid the multitude 
of claims on the rates, unless the School 
Board could send its rescript, there would be 
great danger of education being sacrificed 
to other demands; while responsibility to 
the ratepayers at the triennial election 
is a sure safeguard against extravagance. 
If committed, it is sure to get a lesson at, 
the polls not likely to be forgotten. I do 
not concur with Mr. Rawson in his rather 
depreciatory estimate of the work of 
School Boards. No doubt there were 
sectarian debates in many of them in their 
early years; no doubt in some cases 
ecclesiastical jealousies interfered with 
the work of education. But these things 
are less and less in evidence. And nearly 
all the best elementary education in the 
country is found in the Board Schools. 
Nothing was less justifiable than Sir John 
Gorst’s attack on School Boards in his 
speech introducing the happily defunct 
Bill. No bodies of men and women de- 
serve better of their country. 

H. Enrretp Dowson, 
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HOLIDAYS FOR POOR 
CINDERELLAS. 


Sir,—I notice that you are good enough 
to allow our missionaries and others to 
appeal through your columns from time to 
time for help in their work. I shou'd be 
glad if you would kindly extend the same 
priusge to me and allow me to appeal for 

elp in a little mission work which I have 
on hand just now. With the aid of the 
young people of my school J have been 
carrying on a Cinderella Club for some 
time past. We have 120 members in the 
club, and they are of the poorest and most 
destitute class. Many of them are 
childrenof widows; where there are fathers 
they ate mostly disabled or mon beaten in 
some Way in the battle of life. My little 
“ Qinderellas” are not connected with 
any particular church, and the nearest 
guess [ can make at their religious sympas 
thies is derived from the fact that several 
of them address me as “Father.” They 
are hatless aud shoeless, many of them, 
and it is to the cold and hunger of their 
little ill-fed bodies and the pity of their 
sun:less lives that we address ourselves, 
rather than to the discovery of their 
religious association. 

Through the winter they meet weekly 
at our schools for a long happy evening. 
We give them a good meal each week, 
some simple instruction in singing, &c., 
and then fill up the evening with a lantern 
entertainment or something of that sort. 
During the summer the regular meetings 
are suspended ; but I am anxious to give 
them a great treat—namely, to take them 
away out of their narrow streets to the 
sand hills on the sea coast for a week. 
I have made arrangements for them to go 
to a camp for the week, and what it will 
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mean in health and pure joy in their lives 
none of us ean tell., To many of them 
it will be a revelation ; to them all it will 
be a blessed breath of pure air and a week 
free of care. If any of your readers can 
help a little in the expense without allow- 
ing any of their charities nearer home to 
suffer I shall be most grateful. 
: Cuarites Puacn. 
89, Clarendon-road, Manchester, S.H. 


NEWS FROM THE CHURCHES. 
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[Notices and Reports for this Department should 
be as brief as possible, and be sent in by Thursday 
Morning.] 

eres 

Gateshead.—The first anniversary services of 
Unity Church were held on June 30. On the pre- 
ceding day the members and friends journeyed to 
Durham, where they were met by the Rev, W. 
Copeland Bowie and friends from Middlesbrough, 
Darlington, and Newcastle. After a walk through 
the beautiful woods anda visit to the castle, tea 
was partaken of on the river-side, by the kind per- 
mission of the Dean of Durham, who accompanied 
the party. The ancient minster was visited, and 
great interest was shown in this historic structure 
aud its old records. On Sunday the Rev, Francis 
Wood (Sunderland) occupied the pulpit in the 
morning, and the Rev. W. Copeland Bowie in the 
evening. There were good congregations, the 
evening being very large. The hymns which) were 
sung at the opening of the church twelve months 
ago, when the Rev. W. G. Tarrant and the Rev. 
J. C. Street officiated, were repeated. An 
augmented choir rendered anthems. The services 
throughout were a success and an inspiration, 

Ilkeston: Welcome to the Rey. Dr. W. 
Griffiths.—The Rev. Dr. W. Griffiths, Ph.D., B.D., 
the newly-appointed missionary for the Ilkeston 
and Burton districts of the North: Midland Presby- 
terian and Unitarian Association, received on 
Saturday last a formal welcome at Ilkeston, where 
a tea and a public meeting were held in the chapel. 
The gathering was a most influential and represen- 
tative one, including the president of the North- 
Midland Unitarian Association, Mr. F. Winser, J.P., 
of Nottingham, and visitors from Nottingham, 
Derby, Leicester, and Mansfield, besides represen- 
tatives from other religious denominations. Mr. 
Wiuser said that he was glad they had established 
there once more an established minister among 
them. Dr. Griffiths, whom they had pleasure in 
welcoming that night, was a Welshman, and for- 
merly belonged to the Congregationalists. Even as 
a young man he had shown himself possessed of 
exceptional abilities, and owing to the munificence 
of some of the members of the church to which 
he was attached, and who some day hoped to see 
him a Congregational minister, he went to Car- 
marthen College, From there he proceeded to the 
University of Yale, U.S.A., and thoroughly bore 
out what was expected of him through his 
earnestness and diligence. He acquired a valuable 
degree, and when he left the University he (the 
speaker) believed that Mr. Griffiths was fitted by 
his talents and learning to take any chair for Old 
Testament history in any college or university, 
But while in the university Mr. Gritiths was 
apparently getting more and more opposed to the 
religious ideas with which he started life, and when 
he left Yale he found that his views were not at 
all in accordance with the traditions of the church 
he had been connected with, and on close examina- 
tion of himself he discovered that his ideas leaned 
most towards the religious community of which 
they were members. Under the auspices of the 
British and Foreign Unitarian Association he 
became a missionary for the Pontypridd district, 
and there came across one of his most enthusiastic 
supporters, the Rev. J. M. Lloyd-Thomas, the 
pastor of the High-pavement Unitarian Church, 
Nottingham, and it was with this co-operation that 
Dr. Griffiths had been asked to come down to 
Iikeston to take up missionary work for the north- 
midland district, and more especially for Ilkeston 
and Burton. He was glad to invite Dr. Griffiths 
among them, and as President of the North-Mid- 
Jand Association he extended to him a most cordial 
and enthusiastic weleome, and he hoped the mem- 
bers of the church would for along time receive the 
benefit of his culture and wisdom. He asked every 
one there to join with him in the welcome, He 

trusted that Dr. Griffiths would have strength to 
perform his duties for along time to come, and 
that he would have a most successful career among 
them, The Rey, N, Fysh, the superintendent of 


Ilkeston Free Methodist Church, remarked that 
from what he knew of Dr. Griffithshe was glad that 
he had come to the town, and he hoped that he 
would gather round him a good congregation, who 
would receive benefit from what he expounded. 
Mr. Fysh also alluded, amid some amusement, to 
the vicar of Ilkeston’s action in complaining of his 
identifying himself with the Unitarians, saying that 
in matters of religion he should just take his own 
honest, straightforward course. He himself 
believed in good fellowship and friendly feeling 
between the various Christian bodies. He had 
known Dr. Griffiths’s predecessor, the Rev. E. A. 
Maley, very well, and trusted also to know inti- 
mately Dr. Griffiths himself. The Mayor of Ilkes- 
ton (Councillor R. Hunt) also gave warm welcome 
to Dr. Griffiths. When he heard that Dr. Griffiths 
was coming he felt that Ilkeston was to have a 
valuable addition, not only from a religious but 
from every point of view. Already he had made 
himself felt, He appeared to be one of those spirits 
full of life and energy. And there was a great 
freedom in Ilkeston for his labours, if only people 
allowed him to operate upon them. The Revs. T. 
M. Lloyd-Thomas (Nottingham), E. I. Fripp (Mans- 
field), T, G. Thomas (Ilkeston Congregational), H. 
Gow (Leicester), W. Perks (Derby), and Messrs. J. 
C, Warren (Nottingham) and W, Taylor (Ilkeston) 
each added a welcome, aud when Dr, Griffiths had 
made response to the chorus of congratulations 
and expressed the hope that his efforts at Ilkeston 
would lead to some material good, the gathering 
dispersed. 

London : Charning House School, Highgate. 
—The teachers and pupils of this school united on 
June 20 in presenting Miss Dangerfield, who is 
leaving Channing House, with an address, accom- 
panied by a purse of sovereigns and the werks of 
Browning and Mrs. Browning. The address bore 
the names of nearly 200 subscribers, including that 
of the manager of the school. 

London; Forest Gate.—On Saturday after- 
noon, at the invitation of Mr. and Mrs. Walter 
Young (hon. treasurer), a congregational party 
visited Hill House, Romford, where they were most 
hospitably entertained. The day being fine, the 
garden proved very attractive. The host and his 
family were indefatigable in attending to the 
enjoyment of their guests. The younger members 
played tennis and other games, the Upton-lane 
Glee Union sang, and friends gave recitatioas. 

London: Lay-Preachers.—A reunion meet- 
ing of lay-preachers in the London district took 
place last 'hursday, at 24, Inverness-terrace, W. 
No such meeting has been held for some years, and 
gentlemen who had frequently occupied the same 
pulpit now met for the first time. Needless to say, 
there was much to talk about, Three papers were 
read respectively, on “The Position, Message, and 
Equipment of the Lay-preacher,” and a discussion 
followed each. A very helpful evening was spent. 
The gathering was made possible and rendered 
additionally enjoyable through the genial hospi- 
tality of Mr. and Mrs. E. Howard, who kindly 
offered their residence for the occasion. Another 
meeting is projected for the autumn, when it is 
hoped some absentees will be able to attend. 

London: Little Portland-street.—On Satur- 
day last the members of the Rambling Club 
visited Hampstead Heath and Golder’s Hill, 
Afterwards, on the iuvitation of Miss Tagart, a 
garden party was held at Manor Lodge, Frognal- 
lane, to which the members of Little Portland- 
street Chapel and the Portland Institute were 
invited. , There was a large attendance, and at the 
close of the evening a warm vote of thanks to Miss 
Tagart for her kind hospitality was passed, on the 
motion of the Rev. H.S. Perris,and seconded by Mr. 
K, Ellius, on behalf of the Institute. The minister 
takes the first portion of his holiday on July 14 
and 21. On the first of these Sundays the pulpit 
at Little Portland-street will be occupied by the 
Rev. G. Critchley, B.A., late Congregational 
minister at Burnt Ash, Lee, and on July 21, by the 
Rev, William Wilson, of the Rhyl-street Domestic 
Mission. 

Manchester: Chorlton-cum-Hardy. — The 
services at Wilbraham-road Unitarian Church have 
now an additional attraction. The organ, originally 
built by Mr. R. Jackson, of Liverpool, which has 
been for many years in the Ancient Chapel at 
Chowbent, has been generously presented to the 
Chorlton congregation by Mr. Charles Kckersley, 
J.P., of Tyldesley. It has been renovated and 
improved by Messrs, Alexander Young and Sons, 
of Manchester, and was used for the first time at 
Chorlion on Sunday, June 23, Mr. Herbert 
Walker, organist, of Hyde Chapel, Gee Cross, pre- 
sided at the organ on that day, and after the 
evening service he kindly gave a most acceptable 
organ recital. The services were conducted in the 
morning by the Rey. J, Ruddle, and in the evening 
by the Rev, D, Agate, B,A., of Altrincham, On 


ference. 


the following Thursday, June 27, a special musical 
service was held. for which the members of the 
choir at Chowbent, with their organist, kindly gave 
their services, and the Rev. J. J. Wright, of 
Chowbent, gave a short address. Mr. Ruddle 
voiced the thanks of the congregation to Mr. 
Eckersley, to the Chowbent friends, and to the Rey. - 
J. J. Wright. Mr. Wright spoke very tenderly 
and effectively of the bond thus created between 
one of the very oldest, and one of the newest’ Non- 
conformist and Unitarian congregations. On Sun- 
day last, June 30, Mr. Herbert Piggott, of Leyton- 
stone, Essex, presided at the organ véry acceptably 
at both the morning and evening services, 

Oldham.—The Rev. J. Page Hopps preached 
here on Sunday last to large congregations. On 
Monday he gave a lecture, entitled “ What, then, 
is it to be a Christian?” There was a large 
attendance. The Rev. J. A. Pearson, who presided, 
alluded to the recent affirmation lectures, and 
trusted that the townsfolk would learn effectually 
from such addresses as those and that to be given 
that evening what their teachings were. After 
dealing with several orthodox definitions, Mr. Hopps 
spoke on the ideals of life presented in the Sermon 
on the Mount. At the conclusion a hearty vote of 
thanks was given to Mr. Hopps. 

Padsey.—On Saturday last four memorial 
stones were laid in connection with |the new class- . 
rooms, the persons laying them being Miss C. C. 
Lucas, Miss J. Brown, Mr. H. Gott, and Mr. J. 
Marshall. The Rev. W. H. Davies (pastor) presided, 
and addresses were given by him and those named 
above. After tea a public meeting was held, 
presided over by Mr, G. E. Verity, who said £450 
had been subscribed or promised, £280 of this 
amount being raised by the congregation and 
friends at’Pudsey. The Revs. E. C. Jones, W. H. 
Eastlake, and C. Harvey Cook, and others gave 
addresses, and the whole proceedings were marked 
with much euthusiasm. 

Swansea.—The anniversary service of the 
Sunday-school was held last Sunday afternoon. 
There was a good attendance. The scholars per- 
formed very creditably the musical service 
published by the Sunday School Association. 
Excellent addresses were delivered by Messrs. C. 
H. Perkins and Edmund H. New, of Evesham, 
Mr. Perkins spoke on “ Kindness,” and Mr. New 
on “ The Immanence of God.” At the close of the 
service two presentations were made by Mrs. Tudor 
Jones. Mr, David Harris was presented with 
Harnack’s “ What is Christianity?” for his faith- 
fulness as past superintendent. Miss Alice Clegg, 
one of our teachers, was presented with Professor 
William James’s “ Psychology for Teachers” and 
Professor Macgunn’s “The Making of Character,” 
on the occasion of her leaving the Swansea Training 
College for her home at Rochdale. Miss Clegg 
obtained first place on the Government Certificate 
List. 

Walmsley.—Last Sunday was ‘Sermons’ Day ” 
at this old chapel. The day was as fine as could © 
be desired, and many hundreds of people, as well as 
the preachers for the day, had a supremely happy 
time. The morning preacher was the resident 
minister ; afternoon and evening preacher the Rev. 
L. P. Jacks, M.A., of Birmingham, whose services 
were highly appreciated. The collections, with 
donations, amounted to £58 0s. 64d. 


Home Misstonary Couteas, Man- 
CHESTER.—The session which closed this 
week presents a very satisfactory acade- 
mical record, four of the students having 
graduated at Victoria University, and 
several honours being taken. The Rey. 
J. Page Hopps, at the valedictory meeting, 
July 3, gave a welcome to the students 
who are now joining the ranks of the 
ministry. A full report will be given in 


| our columns next week. Other important 


gatherings of the week include the cen- 
tennial meeting of the Southern Unitarian 
Association and the Missionary Con- 
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ABERYSTWYTH 


(‘‘ The Biarritz of Wales ’’) 


equable temperature, its shore being swept by the @ 

Stream and the 8.W. breezes of the Atlantley ‘the ete 
age is posted and the town is supplied with the: it 
water from Plynlimmon. The late Sir James Ols ei, 
says: “A fortnight in Aberystwyth is eq to a 


month's residence in most watering places,” 
application to the Town Clork, is, ‘ 
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Cee CAT PNDAR. 


en 
SUNDAY, July 7. 


ins 2 fae eee 


(> It is requested that notice of anyalteration 


in the Calendar be sent to the Publisher not 
later than Thursday Afternoon. 


Bermondsey, Fort-road, 7 P.M. 

Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 
11 a.m. and 7 p.m., Rev. FrepERIC ALLEN, 
Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra-road, 

11 am, and 7 p.m., Rev. F. W. Sranuey. 


Croydon, Free Christian Church , Wellesley-rd.,West 


Croydon, 114.M.and7P.m., Rev. J. Pace Hopps, 

Deptford, Church-street, 11.15 a.m. 6.30 P.M., Rev. 
A. J. Marowant. 

Essex Church, The Mall, Notting-hill-gate, Rev. 
FRaNK K. Freeston, 11 a.m, “The Light of 
Nature,” 12, Communion, 3.15 p.m., Flower 
Service, and 7 v.M,, ‘‘Tolstoi’s Parables.—I.” 

Forest-gate, corner of Dunbar-road, Upton-lane, 
11 a.m. and 6.30 p.m., Rev, H. W. Perris, 

Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham-place, 
11 a.m, and 7 p.m., Rev. R. H. U. Buoor. 

Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11.15 a.m. and 
7 P.M., Rev. JAmES Harwoop, B.A. Communion 
Service, 12.30. 

Highgate Hill, Unitarian Christian Church, 11 a.m. 
and 7 P.M., Rey. R. H. Greaves, of Troy, U.S.A. 

Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 a.m. 

‘ and 7 P.M., Rev. G, Dawes Hicks, M. A., Ph.D. 

Kentish Town, Clarence-road, N.W., 11 a.m. and 
7 P.M., Rev, ALEXANDER FARQUHARSON. 

Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 a.M. and 7 p.M,, Rev. J. E. 
STRONGE. 


' Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church High-street, 


\ 


BRADFORD, Chapel-lane Chapel, 


11 a.m, and 7 P.m., Rev. W. CoyNowETH PoprE, 
Little Portland-street Chapel, 11.15 a.m. and 7 P.M.,, 
Rey. H. 8. Perris, M.A, 
Mansford-street Churchand Mission, Bethnal Green, 
11 a.m. and 7 p.m., Rev. W. G. Capman. 
Peckham, Avondale-road, 11 a.m. and 6.30 P.M., 
Rey. G, CartEr. 
Plumstead, Common-road Unitarian Church,11 4.m, 
and 6.30 P.M., Rev. L. JENKINS JONES. 


Richmond, Free Church, Ormond-road, 11.15 a.m. . 


and 7 P.M., Rey. S. FARRINGTON. 

Stepney- Green, College Chapel, 11 a.m. and 7 P.M., 
Mr. P. W. ’AMES, 

Stoke Newington, The Green, 11.15 a.m. and 7 P.M., 

: Rev. W. Woopine, B.A. 

Stratford, West Ham-lane Unitarian Church, 11 
AM, Mr. J, C. Pain, and 6.30 p.m., Mr. P, C. 
" Gattoway. 

Wandsworth, Unitarian Christian Church, East-hill, 
11 a.m. and 7 P.m., Rev. W. G. Tarrant, B.A. 

‘Wood Green, Unity Hall, iL A.M. and 7 P.M., Rev, 
We SOR ita 

a 
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‘Bara, Trim-street Chapel, 11 a.m. and 6.30 P.M,, 
Rev. Joun McDowztt. 

‘Brprorp, Library (side room), 11.15 a.m., Rev. 
Rowxanyp Hix. 

Buackeoot, Banks-street, North Shore, 10,45 a.m. 
and 6.30 P.m., Rev. Davip Davis. 

Buaoxroor, Unitarian Church, Masonic Hall, South 
Shore, 11 and 6.80. 

Boortz, Free Church Hall, Stanley-road, 11 a.m. 
and 6.30 p.M., Rev. J, Morisey Mitts, 

/Bournemovts, Unitarian Church West-hill-road, 
11 a.m. and 7 P.M., Rev. C. C, Coz. 


6.30 p.M., Rev. E. Cerzpic Jonxs. 

BRIGHTON, Christ Church (Free Christian), New-rd., 
North-st.,11 and 7 p.m., Rev. H. M, Livens. 

Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 11 a.M. and 
7. P.M., Rev. G. STREET. 

- CANTERBURY, Ancient Chapel, Blackfriars, 11 a.m., 
Mr. C. A. GINEVER, 


‘CHaTHam, Unitarian Church, Hamond-hill, 11 a.m. 


and 6.30 p.m., Rey. G. S. Hrrowcock, B.A. 
Dera and WatmeER, Free Christian Church, High- 
st., 11 a.m. and 6.30 p.M., Rev. T. (SHAKSPEARE, 
Dover, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 1L AM, 
and 6.30 P.M., Rev. S. Burrows. 
GuriprorD, Ward-street Church, 11 a.m. and 
6,80 p.m., Rev. E. S. Lana BUCKLAND. 
HorsHam, Free Christian Church, Worthing-road, 
11 a.m. and 6.30 P.m., Rev. J. J. MaRren, 
Lxeps, Mill Hill, 10.45 a.m and 6,30 p.m, Rev. 
C. HarcRove, M.A. 
LiscarD, Memorial Church, Manor-road, 11 a.m. 
and 6,30 P.M., Rev. A. ERNEST Parry. 
Lrverproon, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 a.m, 
_ Mr, J. B, Morton Barnzs, B,A., and 6,30 P.m., 
‘Rey, H,. W. HAWKES, 


10.30 A.M. and | 
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LiveRPOoL, Hope-street Church, 11 a.m., Rev. H. 
, W. HawKEs, and 6.30 P.m., Mr. J. B. Morton 

Barnus, B.A. 

Liverroot Ollet-road, Sefton Park 11 a.m. and 
6.30 P.M., Rev. Dr. KLEIN. 

MANCHESTER, Strangeways, 10,80 a.M. and 6,30 
P.M., Rev. W. R. SHANKS. 

NeEwrort, Isle of Wight, 114.m.and 6.30 P.M., Rev. 
CiemEnt E. Pixs, 

OxrorD, Manchester College, 11.80 a.m., Rev. 
W. E. Appis, M.A. 

PortsmoutH, General Baptist Chapel, St, Thomas- 
street, 6.45 p.m., Mr. THomas Bonn. 

PortsmouTH, High-street Chapel, 11 a.M and 
6.45 p.mM., Mr. G. Cosens Prior. 

ROcHDALE, Blackwater- street, 10.30 a.M., and 6,80 
P.M., Rev, H. Hayooox, 

ScarBoRovaH , Westborough, 10.45 a.m. and 7 P.M., 
Rev. OvrwELL BINNS. 

SipmoutTH Old Meeting, High-street, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 p.m., Rev. W. AGAR. 

SEVENOAKS, Bessell’s Green, The Old Meeting House 

11 a.m., Rey. R. C. Denpy. Stables in the 
grounds, 

SourTHeEnND, Unitarian Church, Darnley-road 11 a.m. 
(Children’s Service), and 6.30 p.m., Mr. Drar. 

SovurHport, Portland-street Church, 11 a.m, and 
6.30 -p.m., Rev. C. H. WELLBELOVED, 

Torquay, Unity Hall, Lower Union-street, 11 a.m. 
and 6.30 P.m., Rev. A. HE. O’Connor. 

TUNBRIDGE WELLS, Mechanics’ Institute, Dudley- 
road, 11 a.m. and 6.30 P.M. 

YORK, St. Saviourgate Chapel, 11 a.m. and 6,30 
P.M, Rev, H. Rawiinas, M.A. 


Asam aR Saha aT TRS 
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Dustin, Stephen’s Green West, 12 noon, Rev. G. 
Hamitton Vance, B.D. 

WaARRENPOINT, co. Down, Unitarian Church, Dro- 
more-road, 12 Noon, Rev. W. EH. Mzttonz, The 
attendance of visitors cordially invited. 


a 
Care Town, Free Protestant (Unitarian) Church, 
Hout-street, 6.45 p.m., Rev. R. BALMFORTH. 


Sypyey, N.S.W., The Australian Church, I.0.0.F. 
Temple, 11 a.m. and 7 p.m., Rev. G. WALTERS. 


OUTH-PLACEH ETHICAL SOCIETY, 

SOUTH-PLACE, FINSBURY.—July 7th, 

at 11.15 a.m., HERBERT BURROWS, “ The Nine- 
teenth Century—Party Politics.—II.” 


THICAL RELIGION SOCIETY, 
STEINWAY HALL, PORTMAN-SQUARE, 


W.—July 7th, at 11.15, Dr. WASHINGTON 
SULLIVAN, “The Possibility of Life in Other 
Worlds.” 


ULPIT SUPPLY.— The Rev. D. 
AMOS, 33, South-street, Greenwich, 8.E, 


ULPIT SUPPLY. — The Rev. &. 
JENKINSON, Clevelands, Mount Pleasant- 
road, Tottenham, N. 


RINTING PRESSES.—Outfits com- 


plete, 10s. to £5. Type from ls. per fount. 
Printing Made Easy, 6d.—Apams Bros., Daventry. 


\ N J ANTED in September, in a Minister’s 

family, a CAPABLE HELP, to take the 
responsibility uf two small children and be os 
ally useful.—Apply, ‘“ Mater,’? Inquirer Office, 3, 
Essex-street, W.C. 


ANTED, young lady as COM- 

- PANION-HELP to lady with two little 
boys ; one goes to school. Must be of a bright 
disposition.— Write to Mrs, SuzaruEr, ‘' Homelea,” 
Northstead-road, Tulse Hill Park, S.W. 


- 


BIRTHS, 


CLENNELE—On the 1st July, at Kiukiang, China, 
to W. J. and Edith Clennell, a son, 


MARRIAGES. 


ANDREAE—MzERKER—On the Ist July, at St. Peter’s 
Church, Heidelberg, the Rey. Alexander Robert 
Andreae, eldest son of the late John Charles 
(Carlo) Andreae, of Crestalta, Champion-hill, 
London, 8.E., to Clara Marie Pauline, eldest 
daughter of the late Fritz Merker, of Karls- 
ruhe, Baden, 


(GG LASGOW UNITARIAN CHURCH, 
SF ST. VINCENT-STREET. 
Hours or SERvice :—Morning at ra 
(First Sunday of Month), 6 
Unitarian friends visiting the nee Tnterna- 
tional Exhibition will be heartily welcomed to the 
Church Services, and will have all assistance given 
to ensure the pleasure and comfort of their stay in 
the city. 
JAMES FORREST, M.A., Minister, Janefield 
House, Bly thswood- “square, Glasgow. 
W. G. COLLINS, Hon. Sec, 95, Douglas- 
street, Glasgow. 


Evening 


ENTRAL POSTAL MISSION AND 
UNITARIAN WORKERS’ UNION. 
EXCURSION to HUNGARY, starting FRIDAY, 
August 23rd.—Apply, for terms and particulars, to 
Hon. Secretary, Hungarian Excursion, 13, Christ- 

church-road, Hampstead, N.W. 


HAMBURG AGENT, having good 

connections with German Shippers and. Im- 
porters, would like to represent English Manufac- 
turers of Metal and Hardware Goods. —Address, 
R. B. K., care of Inquirgr, 5, Essex-street, Strand, 
London. 


LADY wishes to recommend her 
GOVERNESS, who has been with her 54 
years. Hnglish, French, German, music, elementary 
Latin. London or Liverpool preferred.—E. C., 
32, Glazbury-road, West Kensington, 
A WIDOW lady, with some years’ ex- 
perience as COMPANION and HOUSE- 
KEEPER, seeks re-engagement. Reference, Mrs. 


Beard, 11, Polstead-road, Oxford.—Address, M. Y., 
105, Hartington-road, Liverpool, 


jb alae. TEACHER, trained and 
certificated, with 12 years’ experience of 
language teaching in England, both in public 
schools and private families, seeks RE-ENGAGE- 
MENT in London.—Address, Miss J. 8S. R., 85, 
Carlingford-road, Hampstead, N.W. 


l tHCENTURY BUILDINGSOCINTY 
ADELAIDE-PLACE, LONDON BRIDGE. 
E.C, 


Interest on Loans reduced to Four-and-a-hali 
per Cent. 


DIRECTORS. 
Chairman — Sir H. W. Lawreznor, Bart., 
Mincing-lane, H.C, 
Deputy-Chairman—Mark H, Jupex, A.R.LB.A., 
7, Pall Mall, S.W. 
F. H, A. Harpcastte, F.S.1., 5, Old Queen-st., S.W. 
Miss Orme, 118, Upper Tulse-hill, S.W. 
STEPHEN SEAWARD T'AyYLeR, ‘‘ Fairholme,” 8, Mount 
Ephraim-road, Streatham-hill, 8.W., and 
Mrs.Hanry Rut 1, Randolph-garden N.W 


21, 


PREFERENCE SHARIJIS £10, Interest 44 per 
cent. DEPOSITS received at 3, 34, and 4 per cent,, 
withdrawable at short notice. 

LIBERAL ADVANCES. promptly made, 
Monthly repayment, including principal, premium, 
and interest for each £100 advanced—21 years, 
18s. 6d.; 18 years, 14s. 9d. ; 15 years, 16s. 1d. ; 
10 years, £1 1s. 8d. Survey Fee to £500, half-a- 
guinea. 

Special facilities given to persons desiring to pur- 
chase houses for their own occupation, Prospectus 


free. 
FREDERICK LONG, Manager. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 
ry, = y 
BIRKBEGK BANK 
Southampton Bldngs., Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 
CURRENT ACCOUNTS 
© # onthe minimum monthly balances, o 
2 o When not drawn below £100, /, 
DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS A 
2 1 7, en Deposits, repayable on demuna. CD nf /. 
2f/o Zila 
STOCKS AND SHARES 
fStocks and Shares purchased and sold for customer”. . 


The BIRKBECK ALMANAOK, with fall particulars, 
Sage FRANOIS RAVENSOROFI, Manager 


Telephone No. & Holborn. 
Teegraphie Address: “BIBKBECS, LONDON.” | ‘ 


Schools, ets. 
——_—?>—- 
HANNING HOUSE, HIGHGATE, 

LONDON, N. 
UNITARIAN BOARDING SCHOOL for GIRLS. 


House and Playground greatly improved. 
Freehold of West View added and altered. 
SCHOOL RE-OPENS for MICHAELMAS TERM 
with Miss LILIAN TALBOT, B.A., 
as Head Mistress. 

BOARDERS’ FEES for and after Sept. 18th, 
Forty Guineas a year. Chapel One Guinea. 
Music Six Guineas extra ; 
or £14 7s, a term, if with Music £16 93, 
Except Ministers’ Daughters and Foundationers, 
£10 13s. 6d. a term, or with Music £12 5s., as before. 
Also Boarders already in the School, 
or entering in this Term, continue on the old fees. 

Including Board, Lodging, necessary Laundry, all 
Classes for the London Matriculation, and all Class 
Lessons English, Latin, French, Greek, German, 
Mathematics, Science, Elocution, Drawing, Class 
Singing, Dressmaking, Cooking, Calesthenics, Play- 
ground, Swings, Cricket, Lawn Tennis, Hockey, 
Garden, Outside Sanatorium, Laundry at Home. 

Outside Examiner. 
Divinity on Saturdays. 
Extras: Violin, Solo Singing, Painting, £2 2s. each. 
Shorthand, Dancing, One Guinea. 

Day Scholars, Three to Five Guineas a Term, 
Music Two Guineas extra. 
Kindergarten, Two to Two and a-Half Guineas. 
Manager, Miss MATILDA SHARPE, 

82, Highbury-place, N, 


IGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
SOUTH MARINE TERRACE 
ABERYSTWITH, 


— 


PRINCIPAL — Mrs.MARLES THOMAS. 


Pupils most successfully prepared for Public 
Examinations. Scholarships have been obtained 
at the University Colleges. Special attention paid 
to the physical side of education, Gymnasium, 
Swedish drill. 


HINDHEAD. 


ISS MACRAE MOIR’S SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS, (Established 1893), 


PUPILS prepared for the Universities ; resident 
gymnast and French mistress ; healthy conditions 
of life; hockey and tennis, 

Prospectus on application to Miss Maorar Morr, 
Lingholt, Hindhead. 

Station, Haslemere. 


ne 


THE 
PU PNDHEAD SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


(Founded by Miss J, F. GRUNER, May, 1897), 

BOARDERS are received by the Misses GrunuR at 
Moorcroft, Hindhead, Haslemere, from whom pros- 
pectuses and further information may be obtained, 
the School being carried on at the HINDHLZAD 
HALL as heretofore, 


ILLASTON SCHOOL, Nanrwicx 
(BARKER FOUNDATION.) 


Heap Master, GUY LEWIS, M.A., Oxford. 
Assistant Masters—Rev, J. H. WOODS, M.A., 
St. Peter’s College, Cambridge,and Manchester 
College, Oxford ; H. L. JONES, B,A., Merton 
College, Oxford ; and A, D. TOBLER, Berne 
University. 
Visiting Masters for Music, Drawing, Gymnastics 
and Manual Instruction. 
Next Entrance Examination, July 9th and 10th, 


There are a few Vacancies on the Foundation, 
For Prospectus and particulars, apply to the Head- 
master, or to the Clerk to the Governors, 38, Barton 
Arcade, Manchester. 


\ /| ARRIED TUTOR (B.A. Cambridge), 

living in very healthy situation in Wales, 
would like to take children to educate with his 
own (boy 10, girl 8). Excellent Newnham gover- 
ness. Horses and children’s pony, cows, fishing, 
and shooting.—R, H. C., Inquirer Office, 3, Essex- 
street, W.C, 


THE INQUIRER. 


Board anv Resivence, 


ene 


FEW young people received in 

PLEASANT HOME near Victoria. Terms 
moderate.—Mrs. RoBERT TURNER, 94, Grosvenor- 
road, S.W. 


ERNE, SWITZERLAND.—A lady 
has two rooms to LET, high up, near Pine 
Woods. Travellers taken in at 5 francs a day for 
BOARD and LODGINGS. English spoken. 
Recommended by Miss Tagart, Frognal, Hamp- 
stead, N.W.—Apply, Mrs. Prruivaar, 19, Steinan- 
weg, Beaumont, Berne. 


LACKPOOL.—Atherton House, 28, 

Pleasant-street, North Shore. Five minutes 

from Talbot-road Station ; one minute from sea. 
Piano.—Mrs. ALLDRED (late of Atherton). 


OARDING HOUSH.—THE FELL, 

TROUTBECK, WINDERMERE, is situated 

550 feet above sea level, and about 24 miles from 

the station at Windermere. Every home comfort. 
Moderate terms. 


OURNEMOUTH — Elvaston, West 
Clif, BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT. 
Unrivalled position on sea front, close to the High- 
cliffe Hotel. 50 rooms. Full-sized billiard table. 
Lovely grounds, with access to Cliff Promenade. 
Due south, Near Unitarian Church.—Mr, and 
Mrs. Pocock. 


OURNEMOUTH.—Most comfortable 
private BOARDING-HOUSE ; close to sea ; 
sheltered among the Pines ; south aspect. Billiard- 
room (full-sized table). Terms moderate.—Address, 
Miss CHALDECOTT, Stirling House, Manor-road, 


OURNEMOUTH. — Board-residence. 

High position, facing South, with balcony 

and good garden. Suitable for Open-air Treatment, 

Close to sea, sheltered by pines, and adjoining the 

car-route to all parts.—D., Cliff House, 1, West- 
minster-road, Branksome Park. 


OLWYN BAY. — MORANNEDD 
BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT, MARINE 
ROAD, one minute from West Promenade and five 
from the beautiful Pwllycrochen Woods and from 
station, Morannedd is a most comfortable and 
homelike house, standing in its own grounds, 
Liberal Table ; moderate tariff.—Proprietress, Miss 
WaDswWortd. 


ORNWALL. — Hazel Mount, Bay 
View-terrace, Newquay. APARTMENTS.— 
Mrs. VIcKERS. 


ELIXSTOWEH.—Comfortable Apart- 

ments, Well situated midway between station 

and beach in sunny Felixstowe. Reasonable terms. 

—Apply, Mrs. H. Rosinson, Kimberley House, 
Ranelagh-road. 


T. LEONARDS.—* Crantock,’’ 59, 
Warrior-square, First-class BOARD and 
RESIDENCE, newly furnished and redecorated, 
Sea View, excellent cuisine, billiard room, sanitary 
certificate.—Mr. and Mrs, Sipnzy P, Porrmr, 


INTERN and the WYH, on high 
ground and bracing. PAYING GUESTS 
received. Bedroom, with two beds and sitting 
room ; board with the family, 25s, each, weekly. 
Recommended by Miss Tagart, Frognal, Hamp- 
stead, N.W.— Apply, Mrs. Dares, Hewelsfield, 
Coleford, Glos. : 


ALES, CARDIGAN. BAY.— TO 

LET, furnished. Summer months, at most 

picturesque Bay in Wales, pretty seven-room 

COTTAGE, almost on shore, Delightful bathing, 

boating, grand rocks, cliffs, lovely heather country ; 

all conveniences ; charming rural holiday place,— 
Z., INQUIRER Officer, Essex-street, W.C, 


FREDK. LONG & SON, 
AUCTIONEERS SURVEYORS, HOUSE & LAND AGENTS 
4, Adelaide Place, London Bridge, E.C. 


Rents Collected, and the entire management of 
Property in any part of London or Suburbs under 
taken, Valuations for Probate, &c, ; 


FROM MR, T. FISHER UNWIN’S LIST. 


MAKERS of the NINETEENTH CEN- 
TURY. By Ricwarp A. ARmsrRone, Crown 
8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net. Copies can be had at 
Essex Hall. 

Carlyle, Darwin, Gladstone, George Eliot, Ibsen, 
Matthew Arnold, Bradlaugh, G, F. Watts, Mazzini, 
Queen Victoria, Newman, Arthur Penrhyn Stanley, 
and James Martineau are the “ makers” the author 
discusses, and with some of them he has been 
brought into close contact. The papers are liberal, 
informative, and sympathetic, and will appeal 
strongly to the Nonconformists (and more especially, 
perhaps, to the Unitarians) as well as the ordinary 
student of modern history. 


UP FROM SLAVERY. An Autobio- 
ears By Booker T. WasHIneTon. Cloth, 
8. net, 


London: T, FisHzrR Unwin, Paternoster-sq., E.C. 


DEYOTIONAL BOOKLETS 
By the REV, W. G. TARRANT, B.A. 


DAILY MEDITATIONS, 


(Fourth Edition Revised.) 


NIGHT UNTO NIGHT. 


Cloth, red edges, 6d. ; roan gilt, 1s. 
London: Partie GREEN, 5, Essex-st., Strand, W.C. 


THE NEW KINGDOM. 


ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY. 
ONE PENNY. Post Free, 1s. 6d. per Annum. 


—_or—_ 


Contents for JULY. 

How I became a Unitarian. (Illustrated.) Rev, 

Tomoyoshi Murai. 
Palm Sunday in Palermo,—(Continued,) Andrew 

Chalmers. 
The New Unitarianism,—II. W. C. Hall, M.A. 
The Holiday Home at Great Hucklow. (Illus.) 
A University Settlement. W. McClement, 
Brotherhood, 

Chap, VI. 


My Early Days. 

To be had from the Publishers, Messrs. Wm. 
HovucH and Sons, Manchester ; Rawson and Co, ~ 
16, New Brown-street, Manchester; Essex Hatt, 
London ; and all Newsagents, 


OCIAL PURITY ALLIANCE; 
founded in 1878, to uphold one equal standard 
of Purity alike for Men and Women, For par- 
ticulars and literature apply to Mr, E. Hammonp, 
Secretary, 18, Tothill-street, S.W., on Monday and 
Wednesday Mornings, or to Mrs, HaMMOND on 
Friday Mornings, ar i or ee 
Funds are greatly needed to extend this im- 
portant work and to reprint valuable papers, 
Contributions will be acknowledged by the Secre- 
tary, or by Mr, W. T. Matxeson, Hon, Treasurer, 


AN APPEAL FROM BOSTON. 


BAZAAR FUND FOR THE RENOVATION OF 
SPAIN-LANE CHAPEL, 


The ladies of the Congregation of the above- 
named Chapel are working for a Bazaar to be held 
early next year, and they will be thankful for any 
Contributions in Money or Articles of Use and 
Beauty. These may be sent to Mrs, Sroppart, 
41, Tunnard-street, Boston. — 


Gor. aa CHAPEL. 

NEW ORGAN opened by R. H. Wirson, Esq., 
Mus.Bac., Manchester, and JoHN Harrison, Esq., 
London, on WEDNESDAY EVENINGS, July 24th 
and 31st, at 7 o’clock, andon SUNDAYS, July 28th 
and August 4th, at 10.30 a.m, and 6.30 P.M, 

All seats free. Special Collections, Friends 
from a distance cordially invited. Nearest station 
Atherton (L. and Y,), 

School Sermons postponed until October. 


Printed by Woopraut & Ki1npEr, 70 to76, Long Acre, W.C. 
and Published for the Proprietors by E. EDY, at 
the Office, 8, Essex-street, Strand, London, W.C. ay 
Agent, Jonn Heywoop, 29 and 80, Shoe-lane, E.C, 
Manchester (Wholesale), Joun Heywoop, Deansgate, 
Saturday, July 6,1901. ed 4 " 
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“Tue memory of Theophilus Lindsey, 
fragrant as Sharon’s rose; the remem- 
brance of his sacrifices for truth is sweet 
even in death.” So ran the “sentiment” 
proposed in 1849 at the “ Pilgrimage” to 
Catterick, which is being repeated to-day ; 
and many who cannot be among the hills 
of Yorkshire join with the pilgrims in 
honouring this good man and praying for 
a share of his spirit. 


—— 


_ Mr. Joan Fiske, probably the most 

penetrating philosopher yet given by 
America to the world, died last week. He 
was not yet sixty, but he had done a good 


life’s work; and the specially interesting’ 


feature of his evolutionary philosophy was 
that, without strain or violent reaction, it 
steadily became more theistic as he grew 
older. His three little books, ‘“ Man’s 
Destiny,” “The Idea of God,” and 
“Through Nature to God”—the last 
published in 1900—ought to be read by 
all serious thinkers. It was once hoped 
that Mr. Fiske would be able to deliver 
the Essex Hall Lecture, but the arrange- 
ments fell through. 
Tug Conference Committee on Super- 
~annuation must be heartily congratulated 
on the very successful start made with 
their Fund. The advertisementon our last 
page to-day shows that the supporters of 


the movement are both widely repre- 


sentative and cordial in their support. 
The thing to be desired now is, as we 
_ said last week, that no one should hold 
back on account of his inability to give 
large sums. It is specially encouraging 
to see so good a beginning to the annual 
subscription list. In short, the whole 
thing looks as if those exceedingly 
awkward but useful persons who ask for 
tangible “results” from meetings either 


Poets) 


of the Conference, or like those held in 
Whit-week, would get one more answer 
of a peculiarly satisfactory kind. For 
most people, the present is supposed to be 
rather a trying time financially, though 
we do not hear of any important falling- 
off in holiday-making. A quiet little 
preliminary’ word, or modest note, to the 
treasurers of the Fund would in many 
cases, we believe, add immensely to the 
pleasure of “ going away” this year. 


TE second reading of the Education 
Bill (No. 2) was carried on Tuesday even- 
ing by a large majority, but not without 
severe criticism by several supporters of 
the Government. The gravity of the 
position could hardly have been inferred 
by a stranger listening to Sir John Gorst’s 
speech in support of the Bill; but before 
next winter is out there will be an awaken- 
ing if the Bill, in its present shape, be- 
comes law. The opposition to the Bill on 
the part of the great body of Noncon- 
formists and of Churchmen acquainted 
with the work of the great School Boards 
will certainly be strenuous, we wish we 
could be hopeful of something better re- 
sulting than angry debates, No doubt if 
the Government mean to do so they can 
force the Bill through as it is, but the 
scandal will be great if they do; and not 
the least part of the mischief will be that 
the policy indicated will tend to add to 
the local council elections one more dis- 
turbing element. They have suffered 
more than enough already from the ad- 
mixture of imperial politics; add church 
and chapel politics, and what an embroil- 
ment must ensue ! 

THERE is to be a Conference on the 
Education policy of the Government next 
Thursday at the Memorial Hall, the con- 
veners being representatives of all the 
greater Nonconformist bodies. It is no 
wonder that Free Churchmen are on the 
alert at this time. They know very well 
that the prepossessions of the clerical part 
inevitably lead to an injury being done to 
Nonconformists, not only as children or 
parents, but signally as teachers. If 
nothing higher prompted them to resist 
the attack on the School Board system it 
would be the consciousness that it is only 
due to it that so many excellent teachers, 
their sons and daughters, have had: any 
chance at all of belonging to this noble 
profession. But there is also the cer- 
tainty that the great Boards have raised 
the whole standard of elementary educa- 
tion, and that the party who are prime 
instigators of the Government policy wish 
to lower that standard, to the disgrace 
and danger of the whole nation. It is 
this that Nonconformists and earnest 
educationists irrespective of sect or party 
ought specially to denounce and oppose. | 
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We trust the meeting will be largely 
attended. 


Sir Joun Rozinson, for many years 
manager, and for some years also editor, 
of the Daily News, and who for a long 
period was associated with Tur Inquirer, 
was entertained on the night of the 14th 
at dinner by Mr. Henry Oppenheim to 
meet a number of his old friends and 
colleagues in the Liberal party and on the 
former staff of the paper. Among those 
present to mark their sense of Sir John’s 
great services to liberalism and _ to 
journalism were Lord Spencer, Sir William 
Harcourt, Sir Henry Campbell-Banner- 
man, Lord Aberdeen, Lord Brassey, Lord 
Burghclere, Earl Carrington, Lord Cork, 
Lord Welby, General Sir Evelyn Wood, 
General Sir William Butler, Sir Robert 
Giffen, Sir Edward Hamilton, Sir George 
Lewis, Mr. Arnold Morley, Mr. Charles 
Morley, M.P., Mr. Paulton, M.P., Mr. 
Andrew Tang, Mr. Burnand, and Mr. 
Henry W. Lucy. Thecompany numbered in 
allthirty-eight. The dinner was at Mr. Op- 
penheim’s private residence, Bruton-street. 
We congratulate our friend and wish him 
many years of honoured leisure after his 
arduous life-work. 


Tue form of declaration against Roman 
Catholicism which the Lords’ Committee 
reported has been discussed in the House, 
and, as we surmised last week, it pleases 
few or none. So this delicate business 
must be reconsidered, and the Lord Chan- 
cellor not obscurely hinted that perhaps 
the next form will be even less comforting 
to Anglican Catholics than the presert. 
A correspondent sends us the following 
suggested form, but we hesitate to com- 
mend it to the Committee as a practical 
solution of the difficulty :— 

Ideclare that I will sincerely strive to 
learn and to do that which is right in the 
sight of God, and I will respect the convic- 
tions of all my subjects who do the same, as 
I desire them to respect my convictions ; 
and I will not seek to force them to adopt 
my convictions by any threats or promises, 
nor will I be moved from my convic- 
tions by the threats or promises of 
others, nor will I seek to give to any of 
my subjects who hold any set of religi- 
ous views any privileges or advantages 
over others, but I will endeavour in all 
things, so far as I constitutionally may, to 
act on the principle of according to the 
adherents of all religious denominations 
equality in the eyes of the law; and if any 
of my subjects unfortunately cannot feel 
faith in God, still, if they will but endeav- 
our to learn and to do that which would be 
right in the sight of a Supreme Being of 
perfect wisdom and goodness, I will accord 
to them equal respect and equal right so 
far as I constitutionally may. 


“That would be a declaration,” says our 
friend, “worthy of a King and an English- 
man, and worthy of a nation such as ours,” 


” 
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Sir,—I have been greatly interested in 
the two communications on the above 
subject that you have received from Mr. 
Harry Rawson and the Rev. H. E. 
Dowson. I cordially agree with them as 
to the desirability of getting rid “ of 
clerical control and ecclesiastical aims,” as 
also that one authority should have 
charge of elementary, secondary, and 
technical education, these being now 
recognised as steps on the same ladder. 

The all-important question which we 
have to consider is as to whether educa- 
tion in its most comprehensive form is 
more likely to be advanced by those 
elected ad hoc, or by co-option for this 
special work from public bodies elected by 
the ratepayers for general business 
qualifications. 

Having been a member of the Technical 
Education Committee of the Surrey 
County Council for nine years, and also 
chairman of a rural School Board for the’ 
last sixteen years, my experience may be 
interesting, if not valuable. I fully recog- 
nise that the work done by School Boards 
in the great centres of population has been 
excellent and most valuable; but elemen- 
tary education in rural districts, whether 
conducted in the Voluntary Schools or in 
the Board Schools, has been, and is, a 
lamentable failure. There is no en- 
thusiasm whatever for educational work ; 
on the contrary, the parents of the 
children take far less interest in it since 
the fees have been abolished, and, speak- 
ing generally, their sole aim is to get 
their children away from school and earn- 
ing money at the earliest possible age. As 
a rule the upper class consider the 
children are being lifted by education out 
of their proper place, and the members of 
the Board in too many cases share these 
opinions, and desire to keep the rate 
down and get the children employed in 
the parish. I see no hope of this condi- 
tion of things being speedily altered, and 
in the meantime children are growing up 
in ignorance and under the lowest paid, 
and consequently most incompetent, 
teachers. Mr. Dowson says truly “We 
want for the constitution of the one educa- 
tion authority men and women who are 
thorough educationists, to whom it is the 
main public interest, and who will devote 
to it all their best energies.” Possibly 
you may get such inthe very large towns, 
but I see no chance whatever of electing 
them in the rural, and especially in the 
agricultural districts. 

On the other hand, my experience of a 
County Council is that members gravitate 
to the Committees for the work of which 
they have special aptitude and in which 
they are really interested. The Selection 
Committee consult the predilections of 
every member, and judge of his known 
capacity for the work he desires to under- 
take ; no note is taken of the political or 
religious bias. The result is that really 
good and. effective work is done, by 
which, fortunately, the shortcomings of 
the elementary authorities are supple- 
mented to some slight extent, although, 
of course, the work itself is rendered less 
effective from the want of preliminary 
training. Mr. Macan, the organising 
secretary of the Surrey County Council, 
points out in a most interesting letter on 
the subject which appears in to-day’s Times, 
that: “Outside London and the County 
Boroughs, the evening schools, at any 
rate, are already in the hands of the 
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County Councils. Forty-six County 
Councils subsidise or control by their 
regulations practically every continuation 
school in their areas; they spend £27,000 
a year on their support, as against 
£17,600 spent by the School Boards in 
the same districts, and they have by 
their own efforts and organisation created 
three-fourths of these schools. [ can 
point in my own experience to the creation 
in a single county of seventy schools 
(where four previously existed) in the 
last seven years.entirely by the efforts of 
the County Council in face of the apathy, 
andevennow the opposition of the majority 
of the School Boards.” 

It may be urged that in the event of the 
County authorities becoming the (elemen- 
tary) education authorities, the sectarian 
strife which now often distinguishes the 
election for School Boards would be 
transferred to the election of County 
Councillors, but this, in my opinion, is 
improbable. Bigotry likes to focus itself 
on au individual agent, but here it would 
weakened by its probable ineffectiveness. 

Epwin E tis. 
ee 

Str,—May Task you kindly to correct 
an erratum in my letter published this 
week. Inthe sentence ‘‘ We are within 
measurable distance of the collapse of 
denominationalism and the elementary 
schools,” for ‘and ” the word “ in”’ should 
be read. H. Enrirenp Dowson. 

Gee Cross, Hyde, July 6. 
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BERMONDSEY. 


Srr,—I am happy to say that with the 
aid of the Provincial Assembly, and under 
the supervision of its excellent minister-at- 
large, Mr. Edwards, the services at Fort- 
road are being carried on, and theiallied 
institutions are maintained. I hope I may 
be able to report more definitely as to the 
future of this congregation by and by; 
but I write now to ask for kind help in 
providing an excursion for the Sunday- 
school. All will agree that these “ or- 
phaned ” innocents should not be deprived 
of their annual treat, and I shall be glad 
to receive contributions on their behalf. 
The amount required is estimated at about 
£10. 

All sums received will be duly acknow- 
ledged in these columns. 

W. G. Tarrant. 

4, Geraldine-road, Wandsworth, 

8.W., July, 10. 
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SUMMER SERVICES AT COLWYN 
BAY AND RAMSAY, L0O.M. 


Sir.—Will you kindly permit me to call 
the attention of your readers to the sum- 
mer services to be held shortly at Colwyn 
Bay, North Wales, and Ramsay, Isle of 
Man, under the direction of the Missionary 
Conference, final particulars of which 
will appear in your advertising columns. 

We have secured the use of the most 
attractive halls in both places. The pier, 
with its handsome pavilion, at Colwyn 
Bay, has been granted us, on moderate 
terms, from 9 a.m. tol p.m, on the six 
Sundays, extending from July 28 to 
Sept. 1. The services at that place will be 
conducted, we hope, by the Revs. E. W. 
Lummis, M.A. (Warrington), J. C. Street 
(Shrewsbury), W. G. Tarrant, B.A. 
(London), and others. 

At Ramsay, the services will be held in 
in the Palace, a large hall near the centre 
of the town. The Rey. Charles Roper, 


¥ 
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B.A. (Manchester), will officiate on July 
21 and 28, and the Revs. A. H. Dolphin 
(Leigh), and W. R. Shanks (Manchester) 
on successive Sundays. 

In connection with these services, we are 
particularly anxious to secure assistance 
from friends visiting, or who may be 
induced to visit, either of these seaside 
resorts. Properly organised, choirs are, 
we fear, out of our reach, but it may be 
possible to find a sufficient number of 
ladies and gentlemen, singers and players, 
from our churches in Wales, the Midlands, 
and the North, to provide us with the 
necessary musical leadership during the 
six Sundays in each place. 

I shall be glad to hear from those who 
may be willing to help us, on one or more 
Sundays, and on any conditions. 

W. R. Suanxs, Hon. Sec., 
Missionary Conference, 
7, Hope-street, Higher Broughton, 
Manchester. 


[The Rev. C. Roper also writes inviting 


offers of help at Ramsay. His address 
for the next three weeks will be The 
Tower, Brookhill-road, Ramsay, LO.M.— 
Ep. Iya. | 
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MR. JOHN JOYNER. 


We regret to record the death of Mr. 
John Joyner, which occurred at his resi- 
dence at Cheltenham on July 2. Deceased, 
who was sixty-eight years of age, and 
seemed to enjoy good health for his time 
of life, left home about a month ago for a 
short holiday at Bodmin. Owing to sudden 
indisposition, he was brought home on 
Thursday, June 27, and developed bron- 
chitis and pneumonia, to which he suc- 
cumbed early on the following Tuesday 
morning. 
many years associated with the Cheltenham 
School of Art both as a student and tutor, 
and gained several medals for artistic work. 
Subsequently he opened his photographic 
business in High-street, where he remained 


for some thirty years, successfully com- 


bining art with high-class photography. 
He retired from active participation in the 
business about three years ago. A Liberal 
in politics, he took a keen interest in social 
and political questions, and was recognised 
as having considerable ability as a debater. 
His death deprives the congregation of 
Bayshill Unitarian Church of another of 
their old and valued members. He had 
been associated with the congregation for 
over fifty years, and for many years had 
rendered excellent service to the church as 
secretary. Heretired fromthe posttwo years 
ago, and it was hoped the church might 
have had the advantage of his wise counsel 
for many years to come. He was a man of 
strict integrity, one who had a very high 
sense of his duty, and, as such, he will 
be gratefully remembered by a large circle 
of acquaintances. To him the principles 
he professed were matters of profound 
conviction, and in bygone years suffered 
much persecution on behalf of his Faith, 
when bigotry and intolerance prevailed to 
a greater extent in the town than at the 
present time; and he advocated it with an 
admirable consistency and devotion. He 
was much respected by all who knew him. 
Heleavesa wife, three sons, and a daughter. 
The interment took place at Leckhampton 
Churchyard on Friday, the vicar, the Re a 
Clifford Aston, and the Unitarian minister 
the Rev. J. Fisher Jones, officiating. — 
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A MINISTER'S LIFE AND WORK* 
BY THE REV. J. PAGE HOPPS. 


.... Ir you are the stuff that true 
prophets are made of you are idealists. I 
congratulate you and I commiserate you. 
You may have a hard time of it. The big 
world is not idealistic; it ig a money- 
making machine, and, even though the 
men who tread the wheel love it not, they 
must tread, and act as though they too 
were money-making machines. But do 
not break your hearts over it. Locked as 
a secret in every breast is the longing for 
ideals. Trust that; appeal to that; 
gratify that. Dream with the hidden 
dream. Let the tired man, let the jaded 
woman, dream. It is atleast as good as a 
fairy tale toa child. I should not mind 
if they called the church the House of 
Dreams. Live in the Great God’s fairy- 
jand and dream; and tell men this—that 
all God’s dreams come true. As a help in 
this direction, steer straight for joy and 
hopefulness in your services. Be as 
serious as you like, but strike the note of 
joy. Lremember a story about that blithe 
minister, Paxton Hood, who, one bright 
Sunday morning, had to preach in a 
strange chapel where an old deacon gave 
out the hymns. To his dismay, the good 
old man solemnly announced the 214th 
hymn, and read the first two lines: 

My thoughts on awful subjects roll, 

; Damnation and the dead. 
Whereupon Paxton Hood got up and said, 
‘““ No, dear friends, our thoughts don’t roll 
that way at all this morning. Let ussing 
to the praise and glory of God, hymn 14: 

~ Come let us join our cheerful songs, 
With angels round the throne.’’ 
That better thought has spread far and 
wide since his day; and now, on every 
hand, there isa most consoling sign of the 
times in the drift away from the old 
savageries, and even a drift away from 
dogmas of all kinds, to practical humanity. 
One: saw and felt it at our late Inter- 
national meetings in London; but it is 
manifest in all the churches. I remember 
the time when the question whether 
Theodore Parker’s works should be sold 
by the Unitarians divided them into two 
excited camps. It would be impossible 
now. What we all want is the en- 
thusiasm of humanity. Keep eyes and 
heart on that. It is your bright morning 


- and evening star. 


You see I am speaking to you as 
idealists, as men accustomed to go up to 
the Mount of God; but you will have to 
translate the golden ideal into a homely 
real. ‘See then,’ saith He, “that you 
make all things according to the pattern 
that has been shown you in the Mount.” 
You will have to concern yourselves with 
very simple things, with things insig- 
nificant and common-place, that will, 


— perhaps, look poor and dull when you 


remember the golden visions on the 
Mount. 
there, and you must work by it; and, in 
the classroom, in the teacher’s meeting, 


_ in the miner’s cottage, in the mean little 


garret, in the infirmary ward, in the 
public meeting, when passions may burn 
‘Jike fire, or at the chapel on dull wet 
days when nobody may seem to care, the 
voice must haunt you: “See that you 
_* From an address given at Cross-street Chapel, 
Manchester on welcoming into the ministry 
students of the Unitarian Home Missionary College 


But still the pattern will be 
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make ail things according to the pattern 
that was shown you in the Mount.” 


In harmony with this, and to help it, 
try to be mercifully interested in every 
one. Bear with the athlete in the world of 
business ; he has to fight the battle of life, 
and you must make allowances for his 
habits, his attitudesand his moods. Love 
the young; they all respond to love. See 
the beauty and the pathos of the aged. 
And sympathise with all. Take an interest 
in men and women, and not only in books. 
Your best library is in the open air and in 
life. If you are interested in politics, keep 
special questions out of the church; but 
play the man in the open arena. No 
prophet can afford to sell his soul and 
body to a congregation for, say, £200 a 
year. But, in the church, discuss no 
disputed political questions; and when 
disputed questions divide men, reserve the 
church for lessons of charity and pity and 
the brotherhood. 

And now, what is your real work? Well, 
your work is many-sided, and I, at least, am 
not the man todeny that. One of my own 
greatest helps has been that I have had 
variety in my life: interest in all human 
struggles, at home and abroad; interest in 
foreign peoples, members of the great 
human brotherhood ; interest in politics, 
in sociology, in business. All this helps 
to keep a minister bright and broad and 
many-sided, and well informed and fresh. 
But, at the heart of all, there is one thing. 
What isthat? Ah, but itis sucha simple 
thing ; and the secret is so obvious and so 
small. It is all told in the one word, 
Sympathy; or, if you prefer it—Pity, or 
Humanity, or Love. Everything must be 


determined by that, and everything can be 


determined by that—politics, sociology, 
business, everything; for everywhere the 
key that unlocks all doors, the magic word 
that laughs at foreign tongues, and makes 
even all prayers one, is Sympathy, 
Humanity, Love. We are miserable for 
want of sympathy; we quarrel; we are 


envious; we build up barriers; we mis- 


understand one another, or conspire to 
take advantage of one another, for want 
of sympathy. And it is the one main busi- 
ness of the minister of religion to tell the 
world that—to show why it is feverish and 
wiserable, and quarrelsome, and wicked. 
Nor is it necessary that, in doing this, 
the minister of religion should ever use 
his pulpit for one side—for the men 
against the masters, or the masters 
against the men; for Hngland against the 
foreigner, or the foreigner against England. 
Outside, as a man and a citizen, he may 


‘take a side, and ought to take a side, and 


fight like a good soldier against what he 
specifically feels is wrong ; but in worship 
he must forget sides, and think of prin- 
ciples ; forget what divides, and think of 
what might unite; forget the quarrel, and 
think of the cure. 

Sympathy is Heaven’s heal-all for every- 
one of the world’s maladies. It is the real 
instructor too; for it unbolts closed doors, 
and opens the lips of the heart, and 
liberates the passion-bound explanations 
of reason. The preacher of sympathy 
therefore stands in the highest place. 
He holds the keys of business, of politics, 
of society. He is the true prophet, 
whether as forth-speaker for God or fore- 
teller of things to come. Ah, my brothers, 
you might be angels in this world of 
fighting beasts or competing men. You 
stand on the highest ground. Keep there, 


and be faithful unto death! 
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What then? Does this mean that you 
are only to be poetic, dainty, artistic, and 
the sayer of pleasant things? What a 
misreading this, of all I have said! Did 
not Christ say—‘ Ye shall be hated of 
al] men for my sake”? and did he not 
himself come as the angel with the flaming 
sword—and with the whip of cords ? Who 
was it that drove out the desecrators of the 
temple? Who was it that denouneed the 
Scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites, and 
pictured the whited sepulchre, and even 
flung out his threat of the damnation of 
hell? It was the “gentle Jesus,” it was 
the “beloved son,” it was the “ prince of 
peace.” So you, my brothers, set as 
watchmen on the mount of the Lord, 
must not be deterred from calling things 
by their right names, and from holding 
the mirror up to nature; “ to show virtue 
her own feature, scorn her own image, and. 
the very age and body of the time his form 
and pressure.” But it must all be done, 
and all men must see that it is done, out 
of sympathy, from compassion not passion, 
because you pity, because you burn with 
the enthusiasm of humanity, because 
you want to make the Lord’s Prayer 
true. 

But the mountain will burn with fire, 
and you will be the angel with the flam- 
ing sword, only where the need is great. 
You will love best the green pastures and 
the still waters, and will sigh for them 
even when you must resign them ; and, for 
the same reason that you leave them, you 
will return to them, for the sake of sym- 
pathy. Asa rule you can live by the green 
pastures and the still waters, and help the 
people there, or lead the people thither 
from the dusty road. And this work comes 
first ; not the soldier but the lover, not the 
scholar but the friend. And, as to that 
last, it is well that the people shal] know 
something of the ‘‘ Higher Criticism,” the 
composite nature of the Old Testament, 
the precise number of Isaiahs who con- 
tributed to the Book which bears that 
name, or the present condition of the con- 
troversy concerning the authorship of the 
Gospel according to St: John: but think 
of this, that for once the people are in a 
state of mind to need, or perhaps even to 
bear this, they twenty times want help, 
Se eileceaueni and the lifting up of the 
ife. 

I once met somewhere a very homely 
rustic poem on this subject. It told of a 
solemn preacher who discoursed about the 
Pentateuch and belaboured the Jews. 


But never a word he uttered 
To the living folk in sight. 

His thoughts were all for the ancients, 
Far back in the world’s long flight. 


Then he complained that the congrega- 
tion were fidgety or fell asleep : but a good 
old-fashioned deacon got up and explained 
matters :-— 


We’re plain, hard-working people, 
And we’re busy through the week ; 
So, when we come to mecting, 
It’s a resting spell we seek. 


We’re tired with our toils and troubles, 
And weary with fighting sin: 

We need something good and hearty 
For our souls so worn and thin. 


But what do we get ? Why, mostly 
A hash of stale old views, 

Too musty and dry for feeding 
Us hungry folks in the pews. 


Give us something fresh and wholesome 
That’ll help us on our way ; 

Tell us how to live and prosper 
In the conflicts of to-day, 
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I’m sure if the blessed Master 
Was a-preaching here in your stead, 

He’d be trying to help the living, 
*Sted o’ mauling of the dead. 

So if you want to keep us wakeful, 
Just give us the Gospel news ; 

And don’t for the sake o’ the living, 
Keep a-worrying them old Jews ! 

I think the old homely deacon was right. 
The pressure of daily life is constant and 
keen, and the area of that pressure 
increases, and the time is very much “ out 
of joint,” and it often hard to love your 
fellow man—or even to forgive him; and 
so, when the blessed Sunday morning 
comes, and the man turns his face, or the 
woman turns her face, to the little chapel, 
away from the multitude, away from the 
authoritative helper of souls, away from 
the music and the bright company, and 
goes along the lonely road to the few who 
are gathered together in the name, the 
need is plain. 

Perhaps the road of the week has been 
unusually dusty and trying, orit has been 
beset with briars and weeds, and there 
has been the ‘ contradiction of sinners,” 
or temptation has been strong, and has 
perhaps been given in to, or one here and 
there has been disappointed in his fellow- 
creatures, and faith is at a low ebb, or a 
dear friend has vanished, or a little child ; 
and even the sunshine is a kind of 
mockery; and the poor soul can hardly 
drag itself to the place of meeting; or 
there are young people who are making 
the grave discovery that life is a campaign 
and not a pleasure party; or the bread- 
winner is beginning to feel that strength 
is ebbing; or the mother is wondering 
what will happen if she should go; or the 
sins and miseries of the world, and the 
passions of men, and the madness of war, 
and the fury of the people, and the burn- 
ng of hate, and the blaze of selfishness, 
have made the believer in God bitter and 
dull, and the mocking demon, beside the 
guardian angel, gets his chance, and 
croaks, ‘Hath God said?” or, perhaps, 
“Curse God and die!” Andall that may 
be in the humblest little meeting-place to 
which you may go. Remember it; and, 
when each Sunday comes, ask God and 
the angels to open your eyes, and touch 
your hearts, and give you a real cure of 
souls, 

And now, come in! “ Blessed is he that 
cometh in the name of the Lord!” Come 
in; but toa long campaign. The world 
chooses from its own standard. Choose 
you from yours. The world wants wealth 
and honours and victory over competitors. 
And you? Be clear about it to-day. 
Then do not flinch. You may never find 
the harvest field that even the good 
minister may desire. What of it? The 
man sent into the desert may be the well- 
beloved son. Fight you the tempter 
there! And be sure of this, that no one 
knows—that no one can ever know— 
what he is doing. It will often seem 
doubtful to you; and you will say to 
your soul, ‘And is this all?’ Be com- 
forted! God and the angels know; and 
the record in Great Mother Nature’s book 
is exact, indelible, and sure. 


ARTICLES IN THE REVIEWS. 


Tur Nineteenth Century contains a 
singularly apt article by Mr. Thomas 
Shaw, M.P., in which he points out “The 
‘Durham’ Road to Peace”—of course 
alluding to the now universally applauded 


policy of Lord Durham in regard to the 
Canadian difficulty of sixty yearsago. The 
quotations given by Mr. Shaw from Lord 
Durham’s report are startlingly parallel 
to descriptions of affairs in South Africa ; 
and no serious readers can fail to be im- 
pressed with the arguments drawn from 
Canada’s experience to the case of the 
Cape. Mr. Frederick Greenwood writes 
appealing to the great missionary societies 
to hold their hand from doing mischief in 
China, especially at present. He remembers 
the enthusiastic spirit that will dare all 
to spread ‘the Gospel, though he is 
evidently not at one with it. But he 
points to many instances in which the 
missionaries have quite unnecessarily 
flung themselves against the ordinary 
customs and ideals of the Chinese people, 
and some of his statements show the 
pioneers of the Cross in anything but a 
lowly and Christian mood. The article 
serves to bring home to the readera sense 
of the great problem which lies before the 
world, west and east, in regard to this 
race, upon whom so many injuries have 
been inflicted in the name of civilisation. 
Professor Mahaffy writes with the 
gloomiest forebodings respecting the decay 
of the Protestant squirearchy in IreJand. 
Dr. Guinness Rogers sketches the con- 
dition and progress of “ Dissent in the 
Victorian Era,” and naturally claims that 
the recent drawing together of Evangelica) 
Nonconformists into the Free Church 
Council is a symptom fraught with great 
possibilities. There are three other articles 
of special attractiveness, for us—namely, 
the Rev. E. Ledger’s on ‘The Recent 
New Star in Perseus,” written rather for 
people who want their science in the most 
elementary form; “The Cause of the 
Children,” a defence of School Board 
education by the Countess of Warwick ; 
and Mr. Herbert Paul’s sketch of the 
late Bishop Creighton. 

The Contemporary presents fewer items 
calling for mention here. An anonymous 
article laudatory of Lord Rosebery’s 


foreign policy opens the Review—the 


author’s name might, or might not, lend 
weight to his view. Mr. R. E. Hughes 
gives a carefuland instructive comparison 
of German and English schools, and his 
article is well worth the attention of 
parents and teachers. The Rev. D. S. 
Cairns, in giving the second part of his 
essay on “ Christianity and Public Life,” 
insists on interpreting the apocalyptic 
passages in the New Testament as sym- 
bolising a future age of social progress and 
regeneration ; and he will not concede that 
the “prophecies” alluded to are either 
pointed ata “spiritual” kingdom, as some 
interpret, or are to be regarded as the 
glow through Christian media of Jewish 
Messianic hopes and expectations, now of 
historic interest merely. A very pressing 
problem is dealt with in the Rev. J, T. 
Darragh’s article on the ‘“* Liquor Trade in 
the Transvaal.” He advocates state 
monopoly in drink. 


The Monthly Review is eminently read- 


able, but of general interest rather than 
in our special line. Mr. J. B. C. Kershaw 
analyses the now dead Education Bill, 
especially as regards technical education. 
He finds it a good Bill, and supposes that 
most people unconnected witb existing 
institutions (e.g. School Boards) would 
vote for it. Possibly; but do we 
really think that experience in connection 
with education is a disqualification for 
judging an Education Bill ? 


WILLASTON SCHOOL. 
SPEECH DAY. 


Tae first year’s work of Willaston 
School, Nantwich, founded by the late 
Philip Barker, was happily celebrated on 
Friday, July 4, which was a glorious sum- 
mer day. A goodly company of visitors 
gathered together, in response to the 
Invitation of the Governors and Head- 
master, and saw the new school-buildings 
with all their admirable arrangements 
and the beautiful grounds under the 
pleasantest conditions. 

At the time of the stone-laying by Sir 
John Brunner, in September, 1899, we 
published a drawing of the proposed new 
buildings, and the general aspect of the 
completed structure (in which Mr. Barker’s 
former residence, in the midst of its 
grounds, remains as the Head-master’s 
house) more than fulfils the promise of the 
plans. There is ample room for extension 
and further equipment as the school grows. 
A school chapel has yet to be built, and at 
present the carpenters’ benches occupy one 
end of the fine gymnasium until a 
separate workshop is built. The Head- 
master spoke also of the need of further 
provision for science teaching; and while 
the Nantwich brine swimming-bath is now 
reserved for the boys for two hours a 
week, he also dreams of a swimming-bath 
for the school; but yet one may say that 
for a beginning the school is very com- 
pletely furnished. The buildings, and the 
cricket and football fields may be seen 
from the train, on the right of the line 
between Crewe and Nantwich. 

Speech Day on Friday week was devoted 
to an inspection of the School, before and 
after a meeting, held in the gymnasium, at 
which addresses were given by the Rev. 
S. A. Steinthal, Chairman of the Governors, 
and Mr. Guy Lewis, M.A., the Head- 
master. Mr. Lewis explained that in the 
first year it had been thought best not to 
ask the boys to take any active part in the 
proceedings, but that in future they would 
naturally add to the interest and pleasure 
of the occasion by contributing perhaps 
dramatic representations, and certainly 
recitations and music. 

Among those present were, in addition to 
the Chairman and Head-master, the Revs. 
Dr. Vance Smith, H. E. Dowson, J. E. 
Odgers, P. M. Higginson, H. Gow, W. H. 
Drummond, A. Bennett, E. A. Maley, W. 
F. Turland, J. Lloyd Jones, and V. D. 
Davis; Messrs. C. S. Roundell, W. Colfox, 


D. Martineau, W. Long, Charles W. Jones, 
G. H. Leigh, F. Monks, A. W. Worthing- 


ton, Russell Scott, J: H. Brooks, H. P. 
Greg, G. W. R. Wood, John Harwood, J. 
W. Beaumont, Richard D, Holt, and C. 
Sydney Jones; also the assistant masters, 
the Rev. J. H. Woods, M.A., Mr. H. L. 
Jones, B.A., and Mr. A. D. Tobler and the 
boys. Letters of regret for absence had 
been received from the Karl of Carlisle, 
Mr. Justice Wills, Sir John Brunner, Sir 
Edwin and Lady Durning-Lawrence, Sir 
Thomas and Lady Frost, the Misses Mar- 
tineau, Messrs. W. Rathbone, D. Ains- 
worth, J. Allanson Picton, and others. 
The CuarrMan, in the course of his 
address, said that they had undertaken 
a great task in starting a new public 
school. It was a daring thing to do, 
justified only by the special aim they had 
in view. He hoped that a tradition would 
grow up round the place which would give 
to Willaston an honourable name among 
public schools. The peculiarity of their 
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trust would not, he feared, add to the 
popularity of the school in the world at 
large. Their aim was not only to give a 
thorough intellectual and moral training, 
but also to train the spiritual and religious 
nature on principles not recognised in 
other public schools. Other schools were 
connected with the Church of England or 
some special religious denomination, but 
Willaston was founded on a broader basis. 
Its aim was to give religious teaching 
without any test implied or demanded 
from scholar or teacher. It is hoped that 
the boys would gain a thorough know- 
ledge of the Bible, and that the first 
elements of religious life and of a devout 
spirit would be nurtured in them, without 
any indoctrination in the tenets of a par- 
ticular sect. There had been schools 
before with such an ideal; but private 
schools could not last or found a tradi- 
tion of training, as could be done by a 
public school with a strong foundation ; 
and that was what they hoped from Wil- 
laston. Mr. Barker had laid a_ good 
foundation, but for the buildings and other 
preparations they had been obliged to 
encroach on the funds he had left, and 
they had to appeal for further subscrip- 
tions. Over £10,000 had been given, and 
the Governors were now asking for another 
£10,000 to complete the endowment of 
the school. In conclusion, Mr. Steinthal 
spoke of the character of the training they 
hoped to give, both on the classical and 
the modern side, emphasising the need of 
general culture for commercial as for pro- 
fessional life, and expressed the Gover- 
nors’ sense of good fortune in the teach- 
ing staff they had secured, in which 
various. training schools were happily 
represented. 

The Hzap-mastER then gave an address 
in which he first drew the attention of the 
visitors to a number of special points in 
the equipment of the school, and told of 
the experience of the first year of work, 
and then spoke at length of the general 
aims and ideal of the school. This latter 
part of the address we are happy to be 
able to append in full, Willaston, he 
said, had been dedicated at the stone- 
laying twenty-two months ago to the pur- 
suit of learning and the service of truth. 
They had issued a plain unvarnished pro- 
spectus, but they might claim to have 
started with a complete educational and 
domestic equipment. They had twenty- 
seven boys on their roll, but two had been 
absent through illness, and twenty-five had 
been their effective strength. They were 
prepared for twice that number, and had 
four resident and five visiting masters. 
He spoke very warmly of the services of 
the resident masters, of whom Mr. Woods, 
the mathematical master, had charge also 
of the religious ministrations on week- 
days and Sundays. Mr. Jones, who was 
an accomplished musician, had already 

- achieved admirable results in their con- 
gregational singing, and in the winter 
months music was a regular part of their 
school life. Mr. Jones has also been 
largely responsible for the discipline 
of the school and had charge of the 
athletics. Ifas a large family or social 

_ organism they had worked through the 
first two terms without friction it was due 
to him, and in the gymnasium and the 
playing fields they also had good results 
to show, promising to hold their own 


against the old-established schools of the. 


country. In science teaching they had 


begun with physics and botany. Mr, 


Tobler, of Berne University, who was to 
teach French and German on the conversa- 
tional system, had also shown great 
capacity in quickening the interest of the 
boys in nature, and in the large upper 
room devoted to the botany class were to 
be seen collections of plants made by the 
boys, which were well worth inspection. 
Practical gardening was also a regular 
part of the school work, and each boy had 
his own allotment, in which the results of 
trained teaching and diligent care can be 
seen. 

As to the arrangements of the school 
Mr. Lewis called attention to the fine set 
of class-rooms, light and airy and all on 
the west front, so that the boys could have 
the right light on their work. The library 
was a beautiful room, where the boys had 
immediate access to the books; the 
management was entirely in their hands, 


and its good order was greatly to be com- 


mended. The dining-hall was also a 
feature in the school, appealing to the 
esthetic sense. The dormitories were on 
the open system, with no vestige of 
cubicles. He spoke warmly of the great 
energy, high character and enthusiasm of 
Miss Wicksteed, the matron. The head- 
master’s enthusiasm both for the work and 
the play of the school evoked a hearty 
response from the audience, and not least 
from the boys who occupied the long line 
of the carpenters’ benches at the end of 
the gymnasium ; it augured well for the 
future of the school. 


THE HEAD-MASTER’S IDEALS. 


Having spoken, as above described, of 
the arrangements and work of the school, 
Mr. Lewis proceeded :— 

It would not be fair to allow you to dis- 
perse without alluding to one or two of the 
general considerations that guide us in 
arranging the work here. It is, firstly, 
our duty to turn out good citizens. Survey 
the state of the country from whatever 
political point of view you may, you will 
all agree that England still has need of 
men who will bring to the consideration of 
public affairs freshness of judgment, high 
moral tone, and sincere desire to cherish 
the permanent elements in our national 
character and civilisation. Fora supply of 
such men the country is entitled to look to 
the public schools. We are conscious of 
our duty in this respect. Our ooys are 
drawn from families, and our school is 
administered by men and has received the 
support of men who have rendered splendid 
services to their municipalities and to the 
state. We have to send out into the world 
boys who will, in their turn, be capable of 
such service. So the school must be im- 
pressed upon the boys as an organism, 
something more than an aggregate of indi- 
viduals as an organism making a first 
charge on the wisdom and devotion and 
energy of its members. Happily, I can 
say that something of this kind has already 
been done. Already the school idea is 
evolving, and traditions are accumulating. 
The idea has been rapidly seized by the 
boys, and they have already a sense of the 
school as a corporation, with its differen- 
tiation of rank, its diverse allotment of 
tasks, and the moral obligation of the ideal 
it embodies. 

Secondly, we think a boy properly 
educated at school should on leaving 
automatically enter the Freemasonry of 
culture wherever it exists. He should have 
ability to decide what is best in society 
and desire to cleave to it, and for the 


freshness and purity of his own mind he 
should be welcome as an acolyte therein, 
He should not be a creature without in- 
tellectual aim, prone to degenerate public 
amusements. It is not a question of small 
fossil coteries where, as Byron said, 
“pedantry gulls folly” and men talk the 
jargon of the arts. When Ben Jonson 
wrote the laws for the Apollo Tavern, he 
inscribed on the Tables “ Eruditi, urbani, 
hilares, honesti adsciscuntor.” I think 
when a boy leaves school he should have 
his mind steadfastly set in one direction 
and draw where learned wit and honour- 
able gaiety abound. 

Further, it is our duty to cultivate the 
intellectual appreciations as a resource for 
a@ man in middle life and in declining 
years. I know the fascination of pro- 
fessional and commercial life, their tirst 
ardors and the enthusiasm of acquisition. 
But there comes a time when the marrow 
cools. The cares of the world and the 
deceitfulness of riches appear, and often 
the man turns in upon himself and the 
resources of his mind to save himself from 
staleness and despair. We ought to look 
forward against such a time as that, and 
instead of being purely materialistic in 
our alms we should cherish the xsthetic 
and artistic feelings of the human heart. 

Lastly, we have to equip our boys for a 
particular career. But how far can we go 
in this direction? We mean only that for 
the last two years a boy is at school he 
should know exactly what aim in life he 
has in view, and an equally clear grasp of 
the means by which he is to realise the 
end. If heis destined for a profession he 
should be properly impressed with its 
dignity, he should know the qualifications 
that will be demanded of him, and the 
nature of the tests to which he must 
submit. If he is for commerce he must 
have some insight into the economic and 
social conditions of his time, and the place 
occupied by producer, distributor, con- 
sumer in the complex fabric of the 
modern state. If he is to enter a manu- 
factory or engineering works where the 
forces of Nature are manipulated for the 
service of man, he should know what the 
forces of Nature are, and the various 
ways in which human wit have made 
them subservient to human needs. This 
may seem an unambitious programme, 
especially to those who have the siren 
song of technical education ringing in 
their ears, and have forgotten to tie them- 
selves to the mast. As schoolmasters 
we are ever met with a demand to 
“specialise” the boys entrusted to our 
care. Jam afraid of this state of things. 
For the juvenile and undeveloped intellect 
specialisation is sterilisation. Of course 
the attack has been focussed on the dead 
languages. Greek has gone the primrose 
way, and Latin seems doomed. I do not 
now deplore the annual diminution in the 
number of those who study Latin and 
Greek to acquire their literatures as an 
intellectual possession. If I felt that the 
parent who asks for his boy not yet 
fourteen to abandon Latin and take up 
German had Lessing’s “Laocoon,” or 
Goethe’s “Faust” in his mind’s eye, I 
would not deplore it at all, But I have 
not that consolation. I only feel that years 
that might have been given to general 
intellectual training are being subtracted 
for narrower purposes. It will be an evil 
day when the mechanical subjects displace 
in the curriculum of boys under seventeen. 


the stricter studies which, if they did not 
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yield a gaudy measurable result, enforced 
consecutive analytical thought, close con- 
centrated attention and alert wary going, 
while they purified and perpetuated the 
canon of taste, 
* This seems reactionary, but we are not 
among those who wish “the dust on 
antique time to be unswept.” We have 
the broadest aims. As schoolmasters we 
have taken for our motto the Roman poet’s 
saying, ‘‘ Homo sum: humani nihil’ a me 
alienum puto.” We are men and we think 
nothing in human nature outside the 
scope of our work. We want to be of 
practical and efficient help to the boys in 
all their activities throughout the day. I 
simply ask that you should leave us the 
time in which to perform our proper 
functions, to enlarge the understanding, 
to kindle the imagination, to refine the 
taste and fix the mind upon essential 
things. 

At the conclusion of the meeting tea was 
served in the dining-hall. 


SOUTHERN UNITARIAN ASSOCIA- 
TION CENTENARY MEETINGS. 


Tue centenary of this Association was 
celebrated on Tuesday, July 2, at Newport, 
I.W. The proceedings began with lun- 
cheon in the Masonic Hall. Mr. J. Cogan 
Conway (President) presided, and the 
company included the Rev. C. C. Coe 
(Bournemouth), T. Lloyd Thomas (Not- 
tingham), F. W. Stanley, H. 8. Solly 
(Bridport), E. C. Bennett (Southampton), 
C. A. Hoddinott (Chichester), E. S. 
Anthony (Poole), C. H. Pike (Newport), 
Dr. Cunningham Brown, Messrs. Isaacs 
(Bournemouth), T. Bond (Portsmouth), 
H. Blessley, F. Pinnock, J. G. Pinnock, 
F. E. Whitcher, Mesdames Leslie Chat- 
feild-Clarke, Solly, Shepard, Misses 
Clarke, Spencer, Carter, Evelegh and 
BE. <A. ‘Evelegh, Pinnock and M. A. 
Pinnock, Minns, and Pike. 

The toast of “The King and Royal 
Family” having been honoured, the 
Prestipent proposed “The British and 
Foreign Unitarian Association,” which, 
he said, was worthy of all support. 

The Rev. F. W. Sranuey responding 
conveyed the good wishes of the Central 
Association for their friends in the 
South. 

The Rev. C. E. Pree proposed “The 
Southern Association,” which was founded 
at Newport, July 23, 1801. On June 28, 
1815, the Southern Association Fund was 
founded; and the Southern Unitarian 
Society, which was founded for the 
diffusion of literature, was subsequently 
amalgamated with the former. Responses 
to the toast were made by Mr. Cogan 
Conway, Miss Spencer, Mr. H. Burssiey, 
and Mr. F. Prynocx. “The Western 
Union” was similarly honoured, on the 
proposal of the Rev. E. S. Anrnony, and 
the Rev. H. 8. Sonny responded. ‘The 
Hosts” and “The Press” were also 
toasted. 

ANNUAL REPORT. 


Atthe business meeting which followed, 
Mr. F. Prynocx (hon. sec.) read. the 
annual report, which, after expressing 
thankfulness for a century of good work 
by the Association, referred to the death 
of Queen Victoria, and proceeded :— 


Saddened as our nation has been by the 
events of one of the most terrible and dis- 


astrous wars in which our country has ever 
been engaged, it will surely be the hope 
and prayer of this Association that the 
reign of our present illustrious Sovereign 
may be brightened by the return of the 
blessings of peace; that the principles so 
long cherished and fearlessly advocated by 
this Association and all other Unitarian 
Associations may be still further advanced ; 
that the great cause of education and the 
pursuit of peaceful industries may receive 
still greater encouragement ; and that the 
great principlé of the brotherhood of man 
may be not simply.a high ideal, but to a 
larger extent become a glorious reality. 


The Twentieth Century Fund had 
reached £1,070, which was now invested. 
The retirement of Mr. H. Blessley from 
the hon. secretaryship, which he had held 
for eighteen years, had been accepted with 
much regret. Regretful mention is made 
alsoofthe death of Mrs. T. Chatfeild Clarke, 
a kind and generous helper of the cause. 
The reports of the congregations were in 
the main encouraging, but the Weymouth 
movement has been given up for the 
present. A week’s special “ Mission ”’ has 
been arranged to be held in the autumn 
at Southampton. 


Miss Srrencer read the Treasurer’s 
report, which showed an income of £252, 
and a balance in hand of £47. Reports 
on Sunday-school work, Postal Mission, 
and from the Advisory Committee, were 
also presented and adopted. The officers 
were re-appointed for the ensuing year, 
with the substitution of Mr. F. Pinnock 
as Secretary in place of Mr. H. Blessley, 
who becomes a Vice-President. 


It was resolved that a public meeting 
should be held, when convenient, on the 
occasion of the quarterly meetings of the 
Executive Committee. — - . 


A discussion took place on a proposal 
by the Rev. E.S. Anruony to reconstitute 
the Association as a ‘ Union of Unitarian 
and Free Christian Churches ” ; ultimately 
the matter was referred to the Committee 
to consider and report. 


The Rev. W. J. Jupp (formerly minister 
at Newport) said:—For 100 years that 
Association had stood for something very 
precious.. In Palestine, the land from 
which the highest inspiration had come, 
he went about feeling the source of 
inspiration had gone; it was exceedingly 
depressing, but those ideas and principles, 
for which the prophet of Nazareth lived 
and died, were in the world still. One 
felt in coming back to the land which is 
now seeking to translate into actual life 
the great facts which the prophets were 
inspired to teach, that they should en- 
deavour to get at the real truth of 
the words of Jesus. The feeling of 
of perfect trust in a supreme power, and 
a living sympathy with every member of 
the human family made them one with 
men apart from tneir creeds. They had 
an indifference to mere wealth for the 
sake of a luxurious life. They must be 
faithful to the ideals of Jesus. 
nation as a whole were not, England 
would certainly decline. As Unitarians 
they lived for the highest things the 


human mind could grasp or the heart 


could love. 


Tea was provided in the schoolroom, 
to which a goodly number sat down, 
and a religious service was held in the 
evening, an eloquent sermon being 
preached by the Rev. J. M. Luoyp 
Tuomas, of Nottingham. =~ cam 


If the 


|drive us back upon ourselves. 


PRESBYTERIAN COLLEGE, GAR- 
MARTHEN. | 


ANNUAL SPEECH-DAY, 


THE annual prize-giving took place on 
Friday, June 29, at the Presbyterian 
College, Carmarthen, in the presence of 
a numerous gathering. The deputation 
from the Presbyterian Board consisted of 
Messrs. G. H. Clennell (secretary), Frank 
Preston, Harold Baily, the Rev. R. H. U. 
Bloor, B.A., and the Rev. G. D. Hicks, 
M.A., Ph.D., the three latter of whom 
also officiated as examiners, in conjunc- 
tion with Mr. Talfourd Ely, M.A., of 
Lendon, and the Rev. Philemon Moore, 
B.A., of Strasburg, a former professor of 
the Presbyterian College. The Rev. Dr. 
Hicks presided. 

The CuarRMAN, in an eloquent address, 
congratulated the college on a good year’s 
work, and conveyed the sincere gratitude 
of the Presbyterian Board to the Prin- 
cipal and Professors for their untiring 
devotion: After offering some remarks on 
the papers he had examined, Dr, Hicks 
proceeded to emphasise the privilege of 
study in such a college, and urged the 
students who would still remain to make 
the best use of this golden opportunity. He 
pointed to the career of the late accom- 
plished scholar and scientific investigator, 
Viriamu Jones, the first Vice-Chancellor 
of the infant Welsh University, who, 
though of humblest birth, had already 
at forty-five won a high position. They 
could not all claim his genius, but they 
might emulate his zeal. 

Addressing the students who were 
leaving College, Dr. Hicks said :—You 
are entering upon your calling ata critical 
period of our country’s history. We stand, 
so to speak, at the present moment, at a 
parting of the ways, on the confines of two - 
worlds, one dead, the other waiting 10 be 
born. It is hardly possible as yet to pre- 
dict the course of coming events, or to 
discern how the incipient forces, now 
emerging into prominence, will ultimately 
shape themselves. So far as we, who are 
in the midst of the movement, can decipher 
it, there would seem to be a sharper 
division between two great epochs of time 
than is usually the case. The nineteenth 
century has passed away, and carried off 
with, it most of the personalities whose 
exertions and ideals have made it for ever 
memorable. Hardly a commanding voice 
is left—hardly a single figure of such 
pre-eminence and authority as naturall 
to take the lead in the onward march o 
civilisation. ‘A common greyness silvers 
everything ; all in the twilight, you and 
I alike.” And the consequence is that 
these are not heroic days; they are the 
days of the so-called “ practical men,” 
when great ideas are at a discount, and 
merely commercial aims absorb the in- 
terests and minds of our citizens. It is 
not so much an age of doubt; I sometimes 


much; it is not penetrating en 
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force us to realise the inner strength 
of those primary truths which are the 
ground and basis of our Christianity. 
In large measure, the people of our 
time are too indifferent, too careless in 
regard to spirisual themes either to believe 
or to disbelieve strongly ; and are content 
to pass through life without coming into 
serious contact with spiritual problems at 
all. This makes, of course, the position 
of the Christian Ministry all the more 
difficult, all the more arduous ; but it only 
increases and intensifies, surely, the need 
to which he has to minister. For, in such 
a state of things, it is his business to 
awaken his fellow-men to a sense of the 
nobility and grandeur of the spiritual side 
of life ; to call forth the yearning for those 
loftier and purer ideals, which give to 
manhood’s nature all its worth and value. 
In such a period of transition as I have 
indica‘ed, one important part, at all events, 
of the religious teacher’s function is to 
prepare the way for the next great step 
in the history of our civilisation. He 
has to keep the torch of spiritual interest 
alight, so to speak, in the midst of medi- 
ocrity, until the mam of genius shall arise, 
who will interpret the new ideals for 
the coming century, and enable us 
humbler workers in the vineyard to see 
and to realise them distinctly. Then, 
once more, we shall advance swiftly for- 
ward; then we shall, I hope, all of us 
become enthusiastic in view of the promise 
that lies before our humanity. Some of 
you quoted for me the well-known maxim 
of Carlyle, that the history of the world 
is the-biography of its great-men. Yes, to 
a large extent, that is so; but it is also 
true that part of that history is made up 
of the biographies of its lesser inmates, 
and that you and I can contribute our 
little mite to its progress. From our ex- 
perience of human evolution, we may rest 
assured that the new leader will appear 
when the world is ready for him; but, in 
the meantime, in a season of dulness and 
sterility, we have simply to be true and 
faithful, and to do our best to keep the 
souls of men alert for the message of the 
future prophet, when he shall arise. For 
in this, asin most other things, the law 
holds good that the demand creates the 
supply ; and when men and women begin 
to call for a God-inspired leader, he will 
come. How, then, sha!l we best fulfil a 
mission of this kind ? We shall never do 
it by appealing simply to the feelings and 
‘emotions and sentiments of men. The 
hearts of men need, indeed, to be touched, 
and one object of our preaching is cer- 
tainly to arouse the affections and sym- 
pathies of our hearers for all that is good 
and beautiful and true. But even in order 
to do that, we must know and understand 
and appreciate these things ; wemustthink 


about them, we must take the trouble and. 


pains to find out the grounds on which 
they rest, we must see for ourselves the 
reasons why they are good and beautiful 
and true. There is no other means by 
which the life of a Christian minister can 


be either satisfying to himself or service-_ 


able to others. As theologians, we believe 
that the physical universe, and human life, 
and human society express and reveal the 
working of that mighty Spirit, Whois the 
Mind of nature and the Father of men. 
And when we remember what the century 
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ments of a Wordsworth and a Coleridge, 
a Tennyson and a Browning, a Carlyle and 
a Ruskin; that it numbered amongst its 
social workers a Cobden and a Bright and 
a Gladstone ; that amongst its divines, it 
reckoned a Newman, a Pusey, a Caird, and 
aMartineau—we must own it to bea simple 
absurdity to imagine that, with the scope 


of nature and history and life enriched 


and expanded for us, as by these minds it 
has been, the field of theology can remain 
what it was, or be for us the narrow and 
confined region it sometimes appeared to 
our forefathers. We atleast, as religious 
teachers, must enter into this great inherit- 
ance ; we at least must endeavour to share 
in the fruits of intellectual conquest already 
won for our race. In our time especially, 
the .yoke of God’s service is not to be 
assumed on lighter terms than these. Now, 
it has been the aim and object of the 
College in which you have spent the last 
three years, to put into your hands the 
means by which you may be enabled to 
make these higher gifts of culture part 
and parcel of the things you love and 
cherish and live for; part and parcel of 
the equipment by which you may aid 
and elevate and ennoble the lives of 
your fellow-men. I know it is often 
the custom to explain the want of glow 
that is‘sometimes manifested by an edu- 
cated preacher, through the suggestion 
that his preparatory studies have deadened 
and damped out his native fire. If any 
one will show me a single instance in 
which fervour has been quenched by 
culture, and he who might have been the 
prophet has been converted into the dull 
pedant, then I will recognise the force of 
the plea. But we may be pretty conti- 
dent no such instance will be forth- 
coming. Often have I known of cases in 
which too little light has made of men, 
who once were bright aud interesting, 
dreary and monotonous preachers, but 
never have [ known of men, whose minds 
were continually open to fresh and new 


intellectual influences, becoming less effec-, 


tive men in the pulpit thereby. In 
bidding you, then, on behalf of the 
College, farewell, and in wishing you a 
hearty god-speed in the departments of 
labour you are about to enter, my heart’s 
desire and prayer for you is that, wherever 
you may be, you may still remain students 
in the best sense of that word, students 
of this great Universe of God; that you 
may be constantly rewarded in your efforts 
to lead others to appreciate that universe, 
and to live in the way in which they can 
appreciate it; and that, in your various 
centres of activity, you may often think 
with love and affection of the little 
College that sent you out on your life’s 
journey, and of the teachers who have 
been devoting thought and toil and 
endeavour to make you men of whom 
they could be proud. 

Mr. Haroup Barty (Hxaminerin Litera- 
ture), the Rev. R. H. U. Buoor (Examiner 
in Ecclesiastical History and other sub- 
jects), and Mr. Franx Preston having 
also spoken, Mr. G. H. CLENNELL, secretary 
of the Presbyterian Board, read the 
following letter from the Rev. T. L. 
Marshall, his predecessor in that office 
during many years :— 


The old Secretary of the Presbyterian 
Board sends his affectionate greeting 
to his dear friends, the ministers of Car- 
marthen. and the neighbourhood and all the 
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addressed with so much pleasure for so 
many successive years at the annual 
examinations. He hears with much gratifi- 
cation accounts of the increasing prosperity 
of the dear old college and desires to express 
his warm interest in the present students 
although unknown to him. Welsh students 
have generally been distinguished for their 
love of learning and their unselfish devotion 
tothe work of their Great Master; and the 
old secretary desires to express the earnest 
hope that they) fully appreciate the 
advantages they enjoy and will do their best 
to perpetuate and, if possible, increase the 
reputation of their Alma Mater. Semper 
Florgat ! T. L. MARSHALL. 

Midsummer, 1901. 

Mr. Tatrourp Ety (Hxaminer in 
Classics) and the Rev. Puinemon Moore 
(Examiner in the New Testament, &c.), 
havingalso given addresses, Principal Evans 
read the prize list, and leaving certificates 
were given to seyen students, with a 
certificate of honour to another. 

Furtheraddresses were given by Professor 
Jones, Professor WEATHERALL, the Revs. 
W. C. Jenkins, W. S. Jones, and IL. 
James; the last moving a resolution of 
greeting to the Rev. T. L. Marshall and 
thanks for his message. This was carried 
with acclamation, and the meeting closed 
with prayer. 


THE MISSIONARY CONFERENCE. 


THE Missionary Conference had_ its 
annual meetings in the Memorial Hall, 
Manchester, under the presidency of the 
Rev. Cuarues Roper, B.A., on Thursday, 
July 4. A “Communion Service” was 
conducted at 10 a.m., by the Revs. G. A. 
Payne and J. M. Bass, M.A., and a 
“ Devotional Service” at 10.30 a.m., by 
the President. The business meeting 
commenced at 11 a.m., when the President 
delivered an address, in which he empha- 
sised the relation between belief and 
character, and contended that the true 
Unitarian must be tremendously in carnest 
about the conversion of other men to his 
way of thinking. 

It was announced by the Srcrerary 
that arrangements were being made for 
religious services being held at Ramsay, 
L.0.M., and Colwyn Bay, during July and 
August. For this purpose The Palace 
had been secured at Ramsay, and the Pier 
Pavilion at Colwyn Bay. There was a 
strong feeling that the missionary spirit 


‘must be kept alive, and that the religious 


needs of our friends who spend their holi- 
days in these seaside resorts must not be 
overlooked. 

In the afternoon a paper on “ Mis- 
sionary Methods” was read by the Rev. 
W. ©. Haut, M.A. It dealt with the 
difficulties of establishing new causes, and 
advocated a whole-hearted support being 
given to those engaged in the work. 

A discussion was opened by the Rev. J. 
A. Prarson, in which a number of mem- 
bers took part. 

The members had tea together, and 
afterwards spent a very pleasant social 
evening under the chairmanship of the 
Rev. Cuarius Roper. 

The President for 1901-2 is the Rev. 
Henry Eachus, of Coseley, who has been 
a member of the Conference since its 
inception. 


Correspondents are requested to note that 
to be sure of insertion the same week, news 
must reach the Office by the first post on 


former students and others—by no means | Thursday at latest, and the earlier in the 


forgetting the ladies also—whom he 


week the better. 
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TOLSTOY'S REPLY. 


Tue fine art of excommunication has 
gone. It began to perish when the ars 
artium—printing—was invented. Time 
was when heresy could be silenced with 
the death of him who gave it a voice. 
But print is the magic trumpet that 
not only carries a man’s word far and 
wide, but that goes on sounding after 
the speaker himself has vanished. The 
crude coercion of the axe and stake 
tried hard to overcome this mysterious 
ally of all utterance, be it false or true. 
Men burned the book as well as the 
writer, with but indifferent success at 
the best. A few notable volumes 
appear to have been destroyed beyond 
recall. But even in such cases some 
waft of the thoughts has always got 
into the air. Or shall we say that, 
having gone up Eisau-like in a chariot 
of fire, they have come back in due 
time to be forerunners of the better 
age ? 

In the case of Toustoy whose ‘‘ ex- 
communication’ was long expected 
and yet thought impossible—such pride 
we thought must be felt by all Russians 
in their greatest writer—the failure of 
the would-be ecclesiastic artists is com- 
plete. In his ‘ Reply” (which may be 
had of the Free Age Press, Christ- 
church, Hants, price three-halfpence, 
post free), the brilliant realist gently 
taunts his priestly enemies with their 
inadequacy to the part they aspire to 
play. Indeed, if they meant to cut 
him off there was a prescribed way, as 
of course they knew well. But they 
chose a milder form, and no doubt it 
should be counted to them for righteous- 
ness; for though itis notin full accord- 
ance with discipline, the modifications 
appear to be due to kindly feeling and 
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reluctance in proceeding to extremities. 
But, mild or ruthless in carrying out 
their policy, they have committed the 
oft-repeated mistake of making a 
martyr of the heretic. 

They seem, according to his own 
statements, greatly to have over-rated 
the extent of his influence with his 
countrymen. He says: “I am well 
aware that there are in Russia hardly a 
hundred individuals who share my 
views.” The circulation of his writings 
about religion is, he declares, insignifi- 
cant in his own country. ‘The censor 
does his work but too well. But coer- 
cionists are ever cowardly. In Russia, 
as elsewhere, the powers that make 
against liberty are the real slaves. One 
bold utterance in the name of freedom 
is echoed in their imagination till they 
tremble as if surrounded by a host of 
foes. Then they lose their shrewdness, 
and give the man they wish to silence 
the best of opportunities of being heard. 
How it may be in Russia, we do not 
know; but we in England have long 
understood the value to a cause of a 
little persecution. Some have been 
known to sigh for a new martyr-age for 
Unitarians. ‘‘If we could only have 
one burnt, now!” some ardent people 
have said, without naming which one. 

But certainly Toustoy’s heresies will 
have a capital chance of being read in 
this country, thanks to the excom- 
municators ; and presumably Western 
Europe generally as well as America 
and the Colonies will share the same 
advantages in this respect. So wide- 
sounding is this magician’s trumpet; 
its notes circle the globe. Let them 
sound on. If there be falseness in them, 
the modern orbis terrarum, no longer 
the private enclosure of any sect or 
party, will rightly judge and condemn 
them. But if there be truth, some other 
systems of theology beside that of 
‘the Holy Oriental Orthodox Catholic 
Apostolic Church ” must reckon with it. 

We commend this remarkable utter- 
ance to our readers. They will, if wise, 
seek to read it dispassionately, neither 
yielding too much to such prepossessions 
as sympathy with an injured old man 
may create, nor on the other hand 
allowing themselves to be provoked by 
passages that may challenge convic- 
tions long held dear. But while con- 
sidering the words as candidly as 
possible, it will not be improper to 
remember that, fallible as Tousroy is, 
and chargeable with extreme or narrow 
views, in some respects or many, he is 
really the greatest living writer in his 
way. He isa man whose life is known. 
and whose temperament and conduct 
suggest rather the case of the world’s 
saintliest ones than any lesser men. 
He stands, too, at the edge where time 
melts into eternity. Such a man’s 
words should be worth hearing. 

And this, amongst other things, 
Totstoy says, not only to his excom- 
municators, but to all his brethren in 
and out of the Churches :— 


It is further said that I “ repudiate God 
worshipped in the Holy Trinity as Creator 
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and Guardian of the universe, that I 
renounce the Lord Jesus Christ, Godman, 
Redeemer and Saviour of the world, Who 
has suffered for the sake of us men and 
our salvation, and risen from the dead, 
that I repudiate the immaculate concep- 
tion of Christ the Lord and the virginity 
of Mary before and after His birth.” That 
I repudiate the incomprehensible Trinity 
and the fable about the fall of the first 
man, which has no meaning at the present 
time, the sacrilegious story about a God 
born of a Virgin, and redeeming the 
human race—thisis quite true. But God— 
a Spirit, God—Love, the only God, Source 
of all—I not only do not repudiate, I 
recognise nothing else as really existing 
except God; and the whole meaning of 
life I see only in the fulfilment of the Will 
of God as expressed in the Christian 
teaching. 

It is again said: “ He does not recog- 
nise future life and retribution.” If one 
understands future life in the sense of the 
Second Advent, of hell with its eternal 
torments and devils, and of Paradise with 
its eternal bliss, then it is perfectly correct 
that I do not recognise such a future life. 
But eternal life and retribution bere and 
everywhere, now and always, I recognise 
to such an extent that, standing as I am 
at my age on the border of the grave, I 
often have to exert an effort not to desire 
bodily death—+.e., birth to a new life. 
And I believe that every righteous act 
increases the true welfare of my eternal 
life, and that every evil act diminishes that 
welfare. ; 


I believe in this: I believe in God, 
whom I comprehend as Spirit, as Love, as 
the Source of all. I believe that He is in 
me and I in Him. [I believe that the 
Will of God is the most clearly and com- 
prehensively expressed in the teaching of 
the man Christ, to regard whom as God, 
and to pray to whom, [ deem the greatest 
blasphemy. I believe that the true wel- 
fare of man is in the fulfilment of the Will 
of God; and that His will consists in that 
men should love each other, and should, 
therefore, behave towards others as they 
desire that others should behave with 
them; as it is said in the Gospels, “in 
this is contained all the law and the pro- 
phets.” I believe that the meaning of the 
life of every man, therefore, lies_only in 
the increase of love in oneself; that this 
increase of love leads the individual man 
in this life towards greater and greater 
welfare; that after death it gives the 
greater welfare the more love there be in 
man; and that, at the same time; more 
than anything else, it contributes to the 
establishment of the Kingdom of God on 
earth—i.e., to an order of life where the 
discord, deceit, and violence which now 
reign will be replaced by free agreement, 
truth, and brotherly love between men. 
I believe that for the development of Love 
there is but one means—prayer, not public 
prayer in churches, which was expressly 
forbidden by Christ (Matt. vi. 5-13) ; but 
the prayer, an example of which is given 
by Christ, solitary prayer, consisting in 
the re-establishment and strengthening in 
one’s consciousness of the meaning of 
one’s life and of one’s dependence solely 
upon the Will of God. 


Brave and truly venerable man! 
Whatever judgment is passed on points 
of theory all lovers of righteousness 


and freedom will rejoice in him, epee 
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WORDSWORTH’S IDEALS AND 
THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


BY THE REY. PHILIP H. WICKSTEED, M.A.* 


No doubt many of my hearers have 
asked themselves what Wordsworth has to 
do with the occasion that has drawn us to- 
gether. My own answer to the question 
rests on a deep conviction that his was 
the strongest and most characteristic 
English voice heard in the nineteenth 
century ; that it is in his words that the 
conscious or unconscious ideals of England 
are most clearly formulated; that it is 
by the measure of her conformity to his 
demands that the success or failure, the 
fidelity or apostasy, of England is best to 
be measured. His most characteristic 
utterances date from the very end of 
the eighteenth century, or the earlydecades 
—some would say the first decade—of 
the nineteenth century, and it is hardly 
too much to say that it was only at the 
end of that century that England fully 
realised Wordsworth and _ discovered 
the all-penetrating and transforming in- 
fluence which he had exercised upon her 
spiritual life during. the whole of its 
course. In our spiritual attitude 
towards nature, our fundamental con- 
ception of human relations and our 
resultant social and religious ideals we 
are nearer to Wordsworth than his con- 
temporaries were. And as to our concep- 
tion of the significance, the privileges and 
the obligations of nationality, many of us 
feel that our hope lies in a return in the 
beginning of the twentieth century to the 
note struck by Wordsworth early in the 
nineteenth. 

Nature, Society, Nationality, then, are 
the three great conceptions as to which I 
would endeavour to give some account of 
Wordsworth’s teaching with reference to 
the century through which we have just 
passed. 

Any review of the nineteenth century 
' seems naturally to start from the French 
Revolution, and the critical importance of 
the French Revolution in Wordsworth’s 
_ own development has been very generally 
recognised, though perhaps the full scope 
and nature of that influence has not always 
been realised. Wordsworth’s life in 
Cumberland, at Cambridge, and in London 
had given him abundance and variety of 
vital experiences, but had not brought 
~ him to reflect on life as a whole, either in 
its personal or its social aspects; and 
though he had always taken a vivid 
interest in man, whether in the spacious- 
ness and dignity of the open-air life of the 
dalesman— 

A freeman, wedded to his life of hope 
‘And hazard, and hard labour interchanged 
With that majestic indolence so dear 
To native man— 
or in the “ gay confusion” and the naive 
self-importance and trifling of under- 
graduate life at the University, or in the 
huge mysterious massiveness of the 
crowded streams of humanity in London 
with its sense of “ Power growing under 
weight,” yet still his experience of man 
had impressed him less than his experience 
of nature. | 

The terrific upheaval of the French 
Revolution, which presented him with its 
ready-made solutions of the problems of 
human existence, first raised those 


* An Address given tothe International Council of 
Unitarian and other Religious Thinkers and Workers 
at Essex Hall, on Friday morning, May 31. 
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problems themselves into conscious 
prominence in his mind. 

This explains why the ardour of the 
Revolution was so slow to take hold of 
him. Nosense of social need had prepared 
him for it. But it explains also the pro- 
found and abiding nature of the influence 
which the French Revolution came ulti- 
mately to exercise upon him; for it had 
waked in him the social sense, and he 
owed to it not only a more or less illusory 
set of solutions, but his very knowledge 
and sense of the social problem itself. 
How to make “the joy of one the joy of 
tens of millions” was this problem, the 
contemporaneous formulating and solution 
of which he seemed to witness as he saw 
France standing on the top of golden hours, 
And human nature seeming born again, 
when 

A homeless sound of joy was in the sky. 

From hour to hour the antiquated earth 

Beat like the heart of man. 

From this hour of glorious illusion— 


Bliss was it in that dawn to be alive, 
But to be young was very Heaven— 


there was a long and terrible awakening. 
Wordsworth had been lifted high above 
the earth into a land of imaginary supra- 
mundane glories for which, nevertheless, 
he seemed at the moment to have the 
tangible guarantee of actual earthly fact. 
From these heights he was dashed down. 
Bruised and groaning from the fall, he 
had to make what terms he could with 
the unvarnished reality of 


The very world, which is the world 
Of all of us—the place where, in the end, 
We find our happiness, or not at all. 


The demands and the problems brought 
to self-conscious formulation by the 
delirium of the French Revolution re- 
mained, but the solutions had all been 
swept away. 

The history of the catastrophe may be 
read in brief dramatic consecutiveness. 
Europe. including England, banded 
against the cause of humanity as repre- 
sented by the French Revolutionists, roused 
Wordsworth’s patriotic love of his country 
from its slumber of unconsciousness, and 
it woke with a cry.of sharpest. anguish. 
Not till then did he know how every fibre 
of his being was rooted in his native 
soil. And now the sense that his country 
was fighting against right and truth 
jatred and embittered his whole being :— 


A conflict of sensations without name 

Of which he only, who may love the sight 

Of a village steeple, as I do, can judge, 

When, in the congregation bending all 

To their great Father, prayers were offered 
up, 

Or praises for our country’s victories ; 

And, ’mid the simple worshippers, per- 
chance 

I only, like an uninvited guest 

Whom no one owned, sat silent, shall I add, 

Fed on the day of vengeance yet to come. 

Oh ! much have they to account for, who 
would tear, 

By violence, at one decisive rent, 

From the best youth in England their dear 
pride, 

Their joy, in England. 

The sense of nationality, as one of the 
primary possessions of humanity, thus 
born in agony, took its permanent place 
in Wordsworth’s conception of life. It 
was his firm conviction that if France had 
been allowed to work out her own fate, 
the nobler spirits amongst the revolu- 
tionists would have guided the affairs of 
the nation; but that the opposition of the 


European dynasties flung the power into 
the most reckless and unscrupulous hands. 
All the crimes of the blood-stained revo- 
lutionary leaders he laid to the account of 
Europe, and not least of England ; whilst 
the outward perversion of the principles of 
the revolution, thus brought about, only 
flung him on a more passionate advocacy 
of their inherent power and beauty. When 
Robespierre fell and authority put on a 
milder aspect, but the golden age still 
seemed as far off as ever, the poet 
hardened in his intellectual defence of 
abstract principles which were all now left 
to him, and his whole emotional nature 
dried up. But to adore reason must 
ultimately lead to scepticism; and so it 
was with Wordsworth. He dragged all 
his moral convictions, all his emotional 
experiences, like criminals to the bar of 
reason, and finding how ill they could 
justify themselves there, he flung up 
moral questions as hopeless, and threw 
himself into the study of physical science, 
not out of love for it, but out of despair con- 
cerning all else. This was “the crisis of 
the strong disease’; but when we ask for 
an equally dramatic exposition of Words- 
worth’s return to moral and emotional 
sanity, or of the principles on which he 
reconstructed his conception of life and 
his hopes for humanity, we are naturally 
baffled. For the process by which a man 
loses his faith, or his convictions, is usually 
one of intellectual analysis which can be 
definitely communicated, and which we 
can follow with intelligent realisation even 
if it does not convince us. But the re- 
covery of positive and vital relations with 
the world of nature, of man, and of God, is 
to a large extent a matter of incommunicable 
experience ; and in the case now before 
us it must be gathered from the sympa- 
thetic study of the poet’s whole life-work, 
and it cannot be recorded in a few pages 
of his autobiography. And, indeed, the 
discovery of this very fact, that reason 
must have experience to work upon if it 
is to construct anything, marks the first 
step in what we may call Wordsworth’s 
recovery. He had been led to idolise 
reason more and more as the one and only 
source of conviction. Now he realised, 
largely under the influence of his sister 
Dorothy, that reason cannot create. It 
can only work on the material given by 
experience; and so the question that lies 
at the basis of all philosophies of life is, 
“How does life impress us? how do we 
see and feel it?”? The man who wishes 
permanently to affect men’s conceptions of 
life must enable them to see and feel life 
otherwise than they have hitherto 
done. The first question, then, that 
Wordsworth, beginning life again, 
must ask himself was the question 
how this world in which we live had as 
a matter of fact uttered itself to him. And 
the first question for us is: What is the 
relation between the actual impression, 
sensuous and spiritual, that the external 
universe made upon Wordsworth, and the 
sense for nature characteristic of the 
beginning and of the end of the nineteenth 
century ? Fortunately, it is unnecessary to 
enter into detail on this subject. It is 
generally felt and recognised that Words- 
worth, more than any other poet, felt 
nature in least and in greatest, in detail 
and collectively, as a Divine Presence. 


Far and wide the clouds were touched, 
And in their silent faces could be read 
Unutterable love. Sound needed none, 
Nor any voice of joy ; his spirit drank 
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The spectacle: sensation, soul, and form, 
All melted into him ; they swallowed up — 
His animal being; in them did he live, 
And by them did he live ; they were his life. 
In such access of mind, in such high hour, 
Of visitation from the living God, 
Thought was not; in enjoyment it expired. 
No thanks he breathed, he proffered no 
request 5; 
Rapt into still communion that transcends 
The imperfect offices of prayer and praise, 
His mind was a thanksgiving to the power 
That made him; it was blessedness and 
love !—(Haxcursion.) 
And, again, 
For I have learned 
To Jook on nature, not as in the hour 
Of thoughtless youth, but hearing often- 
times 
The still, sad music of humanity, 
Nor harsh, nor grating, though of ample 
power 
To chasten and subdue. And I have felt 
A presence that disturbs me with the joy 
Of elevated thoughts: a sense sublime 
Of something far more deeply interfused, 
Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 
And the round ocean and the living air, 
And the blue sky, and in the mind of man ; 
A motion and a spirit that impels 
All thinking things, all objects of all 
thoughts, 4 
And rolls through all things.* 
(Tintern Abbey.) 

We are told by students of Wordsworth 
literature that though the Lyrical Ballads 
were received with varying praise and 
blame by the reviewers of the day and 
were not wholly unappreciated, not one 
single reviewer called attention to Tintern 
Abbey ; but perhaps there are no lines in 
English literature which answer more per- 
fectly to the religious consciousness of the 
end of the nineteenth century in the 
presence of nature than these. Wordsworth 
has given us a new sense, or, if he did not 
give it to us, he divined our possession of 
it and woke it into consciousness. 

His theology, which was orthodox 
enough, may have been a prejudice, an 
unconscious conventional conformity, or a 
mature and reasoned conviction; but his 
direct religious sense of nature was some- 
thing antecedent to reason. T’o communi- 
cate it to others is to awaken a poten- 
tiality into actuality, not. to develop 
intellectual axioms into a system of 
thought and belief. 

There was, indeed, a philosophical con- 
viction that determined much of the tone 
of Wordsworth’s utterances as to nature; 
but, after all, it affected his reflection upon 
his experiences rather than the vividness 
and intensity of the experiences them- 
selves. The direct expression of this 
philosophical conception, when Words- 
worth attempts it, is generally prosaic in 
the extreme; but its indirect flashes 
produce some of his sublimest poetry. 


* The special tone of Wordsworth’s nature- 
worship cannot be better illustrated than by a 
contrast between these well-known lines and a 
passage from a classical poet that corresponds to it 
almost word for word. Lucan’s Cato, when de- 
clining to consult the oracle of Jupiter Ammon, 
pours contempt on the idea that God has concealed 
Himself behind the sands of the desert to whisper 
to a few.pilgrims the open revelation of the 
universe :— 

“The seat of God is there where’ earth and sea 
ahd air and sky and virtue are. Why do we seek! 
the gods beyond. Whatsoever you see, wheresoever ’ 
you go, is Jupiter.”—Pharsalia, Bk. ix. 

Note here with identity of phrase the abso- 
lute contrast of spirit. 'To Lucan the order of the’ 
universe is the impressive and all-present mani- 
festation of God; To Wordsworth the beauty and 
the passion of nature liye and breathe, and nature: 
is not the universal seat of deity, but is herself. 
the Divine Presence,” PR es aC A ee 


/ 


Essentially it amounts to no more than | though I suppose of all the three Words- 
this : that the fundamental problem of | worth alone couid have added, 


philosophy, the relation of the mind of 
man to the world outside itself, is insoluble. 
Sometimes one and sometimes the other 
side of this relationship asserts itself ex- 
clusively. Now we are to find salvation 
in “a wise passiveness,” are to understand 
that 

Our meddling intellect 

‘Misshapes the beauteous forms of things, 
and are to aim only at seeing things as 
they are. And now we are to understand 
that “imagination” is a truly creative 
faculty, and that the reality is nothing but 
what we make it. It is not in the success 
of his attempts to reconcile these two 


ideas, but in the insight with which he 


embodies them severally that his greatness 
is shown.. No man had a keener and 
healthier sense of externality than Words- 
worth had, neither did any man more 
frequently or deeply realise that our only 
access to anything either material or. 
spiritual outside ourselves is through our 
own internal faculties. And therefore 
every external revelation however august, 
every formulation of religious ideas how- 
ever needful, is but an obscuration and 


a limitation of the primal facts of 
experience. 
For I must tread on shadowy ground, must 
sink 
Deep—and, aloft ascending, breathe in 
worlds 
To which the heaven of heavens is but a 
il 


ve 
All strength—all terror, single or in bands, 
That ever was put forth in personal form-— 
Jehovah—with his thunder, and the choir 
Of shouting Angels, and the empyreal 
thrones— s 
I pass them unalarmed. Notchaos, not 
The darkest pit of lowest Erebus, 
Nor aught of blinder vacancy, scooped out 
By help of dreams—can breed such fear and 
awe 

As fall upon us often when we look 
Into our Minds, into the Mind of Man— 
My haunt and the main region of my song. 
When Wordsworth wrote these lines his 
least orthodox friends were scandalised by 
them, and he himself hardly knew what to 
make ofthem. At the end of the nine- 
teenth century I read them to a friend 
from the Continent whose .comment was 
to the effect : “ I suppose they were written 
long ago; it does not need saying now.” 

The recognition that reason can only 
work upon experience, and that ultimate 
experience is to us ultimate fact, together 
with his own keen personal experience of 
the emotional significance of facts, quali- 
fies what sometimes appears like Words- 
worth’s hostility to science. He who was 

Contented to enjoy 
What others understand, 

who denounces those who “murder to 
dissect,’ cannot indeed be held up as in 
any sense representing the scientific spir i 
of inquiry that» has 
characterised the latter half of the nine- 
teenth century. But nevertheless Words- 
worth would have been one of the com- 
paratively few men who could thoroughly 
understand the late Professor Clifford's 
“cosmic emotion” in its application to 
mathematical formulae and conceptions. 
Auguste Comte and William Wordsworth 
jom hands with each other and with 
Clifford in their deep sense of the emo- 


tional significance of mathematical concep- 


tions— 
A pleasure quiet and profound, asense 
Of permanent and universal sway, _ 
And paramount belief ; 


so profoundly 


There recognised 

A type, for finite natures, of the one 

Supreme existence, the surpassing life 

Which—to the boundaries of space and 

time, 

Of melancholy space and doleful time, 

Inferior and incapable of change, 

Nor touched by witherings of passion—is, 

And hath the name of God. 

Verily the religion of science, the devout 
rapture of communion with and rest upon 
abstract Truth, was not wanting to this 
man. 

And this leads us by an easy transition 
to Wordsworth’s realism. He believed 
with unshaken faith that to see things 
truly is to see them beautifully, and 
that he who sees things truly and beauti- 
fully will be spontaneously and securely 
virtuous.* Hence duty and mathematics 
stand in close relation to each other t—a 
relation that has puzzled some of Words- 
worth’s ablest critics—for they stand for 
right action and right thinking, and truth 
and virtue are inseparable. 

Of this faith 
Never forsaken, that by acting well, 
And understanding, I should learn to love 
The end of life, and everything we know. 

But we must not rest in the idea of 
duty as an external power or as the 
ultimate and highest motive. As long as 
self-sacrifice is self-sacrifice and not self- 
realisation, it is but a makeshift. 

Denial and restraint I prize 

No further than they breed a second Will 

more wise. 

Spontaneity and divine enjoyment are 
the goal. And it is only needful for us 
to see ourselves as we are, and to feel 
our true relations to the world and to 
each other, in order to realise more than - 
revolutionary, nay, more than Utopian 
ideals. 

Beauty—a living presence of the earth, 

Surpassing the most fair ideal forms 

Which crafts of delicate spirits hath com- 
posed. Q 

From earth’s materials—waits upon my 
steps 5 

Pitches her tents before me as I moye, 

An hourly neighbour. Paradise, and groves 

Elysian, fortunate fields—like those of old 

Sought in the Atlantic Main—why should 
they be 

A history only of departed things, 

Or a mere fiction of what never was ? 

For the discerning intellect of man, 


When wedded to this goodly universe ; 


In love and holy passion, shall find these 
A simple produce of the common day. 

—I, long before the blissful hour arrives, 
Would chant, in lonely |peace, the spousal 
verse 
Of this great consummation—and, by words 
Which speak of nothing more than what we 
are, ¥ 
Would I rouse the sensual from their sleep 
Of Death, and win the vacant and the vain 

To noble raptures. 


But what of the rank and file of 
humanity ? Is this vision of glory for 
them too? Have the lives lived in the 
rustic hovel or in the city slum only to be 


* To console the afflicted; to add sunshine to day- 
light by making the happy happier; to teach the 
young, and the gracious of every age, to see, to 
think, to feel, and therefore to become more 
actively and securely virttous.— Wordsworth to 
Lady Beawmont. ner ie a tee 

+ But, by the storms of circumstance unshaken, 

And subject neither to eclipse nor wane, 

Duty exists ;—immutably survive, 

For our support, the measures and nie, 


Which an abstract intelligence supp! 
Where Kingdom ia, where time and spa 


f be 


ba 
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seen as they are in order to be beautiful P 
Passages too long to quote, in the Highth 
and Ninth Books of the Hzcursion, 
show how deeply Wordsworth was 
sensible of the sordid and dehumanizing 
conditions under which a great part of | 
humanity now lives. And as for sorrow 
he was under no illusions— 


Such grateful haunts foregoing, if I oft 

Must turn elsewhere—to travel near the 
tribes 

And fellowships of men, and see ill sights 

Of madding passions mutually inflamed ; 

Must hear humanity in fields and groves 

Pipe solitary anguish; or must hang 

Brooding above the fierce confederate 
storm 

Of sorrow, barricadoed evermore 

Within the walls of cities ~~ 
sounds 


may these 


Have their authentic Ccitaent, that even | 


these | 
Hearing I be not downcast or forlorn. 


What, then, is Wordsworth’s ‘authentic 
comment”? Why are we not to be 
“‘downcast or forlorn”? This brings us 
back once more to our starting-point in 
the French Revolution. All revolutionary 
movements are directed against the insti- 
tutions of society, and all ‘of them are apt 
to confuse the effect of those institutions 
with the effect of more permanent and 
less modifiable conditions of human life, or 
factors of human nature. The collapse of 
his hopes based on the French Revolu- 
tion brought Wordsworth to the convic- 
tion that no institutional changes could 
have supreme transforming power upon 
the state of man on earth; therefore the | 
question of questions must be, What are 
the possibilities of those. permanent in- 
evitable relations which exist between 
man and man and between man and 
nature? There is much in _ the 
lot of man which may be and ought to be 
changed, but at the end of the chapter 
man must support his life by intercourse 
with nature, animate and inanimate, and 
must stand in the elementary relations of 
husband and wife, parent and child, 
brother, lover, friend, fellow-countryman, 
to his kind. All else is superstructure 
and may be varied. ‘his is essential and 
permanent. The possibilities of mankind 
as a wholeare conditioned by the possibili- 
ties of these relations. Hence the pro- 
found significance, not sufficiently under- 
stood even yet, of Wordsworth’s studies 
of peasant life. 


‘¢ Inspect the basis of the social pile : 

Inquire,’’ said I, ‘‘how much of mental 
power 

And genuine virtue they possess who live 

By bodily toil, labour exceeding far 

Their due proportion, under all the 
weight 

Of that injustice which upon ourselves 

Ourselves entail.’’ 


Hence the fascination of the life of the 
people for him, hence his attempt to read 
- the thoughts and experiences of the vast 
masses who do not talk. 


Shy, and unpractised in the strife of 
phrase ; 

Meek men, whose very souls perhaps would 
sink” 


Beneath them, summoned to such inter- | 
. Whether he loved the mountains, true it is 


course : © 
a & a language of the heavens, the 


The - * thought, the image, and the silent 


Joy: 
Words are but under-agents in their souls ; 
When they are grasping with their greatest 
strength, - 
They do not breathe among them. _ 


| experiences of the ordinary man as con- 
‘taining in them, so to speak, poetic and 


To every day’s demand for daily bread, 


‘the privileged few and the unprivileged 


. Not less than a religion in his heart, 
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Hence his desire to look into the eyes of 
the tramp or wayfarer, where he saw into 
the depths of human souls— 

Souls that appear to have no depth at all 

To careless eyes. 

And here again his ultimate test is not 
philosophy or reflection, but experience. 
And his ultimate answer is not, as has 
often been perversely represented, that 
every peasant is a poet and a philosopher ; 
but that the essential elements of a, worthy 
life are not precluded by the essential con- 
ditions of living upon the earth. Hence 
the belief that, although the social har- 
mony has not yet been found, there is 
no pre-ordained and essential discord 
between the universal conditions of life 
and its highest ideal possibilities. 

Ihave said that it is a perverse mis- 
representation to say that Wordsworth 
regards every peasant as a poet and a 
philosopher. Yet it is an essential part 
of his conception of things to regard the 


philosophic stuf in an undeveloped and 
unconscious state. The rapture of com- 
munion with nature expressed in the 
Hzcursion, the Prelude, Tintern Abbey, and 
a hundred other poems, is the highest 
form of theelemental emotions experienced 
by the peasant in his dealings with nature. 
These dealings, it is true, rest on a 
material, not an emotional basis; but the 
intercourse once established has in itself 
a refining emotional value which unites 
the peasant to the poet®* :— 

And this whole vale 

Home of /untutored shepherds as it is, 
Swarms with sensation, as with gleams of 


sunshine, 

Shadows or breezes, scents or sounds. Nor 
deem 

These feelings, though subservient more 
than ours 


And borrowing more their spirit and their 
shape 

From self-respecting interests; deem them 
not cad 

Unworthy therefore, and unhallowed—no, 

They lift the animal being, do themselves 

By nature’s kind and ever-present aid ; 

Refine the selfishness from which they 
spring, 

Redeem by love the individual sense 

Of anxiousness, with which they are 
combined, 

And thus it is that fitly they become 

Associates in the joy of purest minds: 

They blend therewith congenially: 


Indeed even when love of the soil and of 
the things that live on it approximates to 
the hard or avaricious type, as may be 
said of the emotions displayed in Michael 
and in the Last of the Flock, yet to Words- 


dignity and even elevation so long as they 
are based on primary instincts and cement 
primary relations. 


of his own with regard to the relations of 


many. Some have avowed the doctrine 
(and more have lived by it) that the many 
exist only for the sake of the few; that 


* No doubt if you in ternrs direct had asked 


That with blunt repetition of your words 


Were frightful to behold ; but had you then 
Discoursed with him . , 

Of his own business, and the goings on 

Of earth and sky, then truly had you seen 
That in his thoughts there were obscurities, | 
Wonder and admiration, things that Wrought 
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worth they are never wholly without | 


Thus Wordsworth occupies a position | 


He might have stared at you, and said that they | 


the life of the multitude is not itself worth 
having, but that it may make it worth 
the while of the few to live. Others 
have found the only happiness in the 
absence of thought, and have idealised 
the life of the rustic or the mechanic.* 
According to this idea, to think is to 
be disillusionised, consciousness is misery. 
Wordsworth’s position is that leisure and 
immunity from the common lot of toil, 
though it would be a curse to many, is to 
be valued by chosen spirits, not because 
it. enables them to escape, but because it 
enables them to intensify, the common 
human experiences. And ‘hence the signi- 
ficance in Wordsworth’s scheme of things, 
of such a life as he himself lived, 
especially in the earlier and more fruit. 
ful days of his poetic activity. Its signi- 
ficance lay in the choice he himself made 
amongst the alternatives of life. He had 
no ascetic love of poverty, but being a 
a-free agent he deliberately chose “the 
things he thought most worth having, 

and. sacrificed the rest. Simplicity of life 
he doubtless valued for its own sake, 
because, like St. Francis, though with 
more sobriety, he felt that the multitude 
of things that a man possesses may drain 
away his vital forces and crush his life 
out of him. He sought for naked contact 
with the realities of life. So far as 
material possessions are a necessity of life 
or an instrument of life, they are to be 
desired ; but when they constitute a claim 
upon our vital energies and shield us from 
vital experiences, they are an encumbrance 
and a curse. Whenall the world seems to 
be blindly and desperately striving for the 
means of life, itis difficult to exaggerate 
the social significance of the man who, 
even if he make no direct contribution to 
the solution of social problems and take 
no partin specifically philanthropic effort, 
shows by his life that he knows the things 
most worth living for, and lives for them. 

It is hardly necessary to point out how 
profoundly interpretative of the efforts 
often groping and unconscious of the 
best thought and feeling of our age these 
‘theories and practices of Wordsworth 
fare. If Wordsworth’s spirit penetrated 
| society, I will not say that all social. pro- 
'blems would be solved, but the blindness 
and the passion that are hostile to their 
solution, would be annihilated. 

It remains to deal with the place of 
Nationality in Wordsworth’s scheme. [have 
already spoken of the birth, with a cry of 
pain, of his sense of the significance of 
‘nationality as one of the general condi- 
tions affecting the life of man. The whole 
| drama of European history at the close of 
| the eighteenth and the beginning of the 


| _* Wordsworth himself has put their creed into 

‘the mouth of one of his characters in the 

Excursion, 

“« Praise to the sturdy plough, 

| And patient spade ; praise to the simple crook, 

~ And ponderous loom—resounding while it holds 
Body and mind in one captivity ; 

And let the light of mechanic tool be hailed 
With honour ; which, encasing by the power 
Of long companionship, the artist’s hand, 

Cuts off that hand, with all its world of nerves, 
From a too busy commerce with the heart ! 
—Inglorious implements of craft and toil, 

Both ye that shape and build, and ye that force, 
| By slowsolicitation, earth to yield 

Her annual bounty, sparingly dealt forth ° 

| « With wise reluctance ; you would I extol, 

Not for gross good alone which ye produce, 

_ But for the impertinent and ceaseless strife 

| Of proofs and reasons ye preclude—in those 

' ’'Who to your dull society are born, 

‘ And with their humble birthright rest content, 

—Would I had ne’er renounced it !” 
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nineteenth century served to impress this 
upon him; and though there were long 
periods of his life in which he professed 
the profoundest indifference to politics and 
declared that he never looked at a news- 
paper, yet anything that affected the 
national life or touched the sacred 
principle of nationality always woke the 
profoundest emotion in him, and some- 
times made it impossible to him for 
months or almost years to think or write 
on other themes.* He had seen the 
nascent sense of French nationality beat- 
ing back the dynastic forces of the whole 
of Europe; he had seen that national 
sense which at first he greeted with such 
enthusiasm, perverted into a devastating 
spirit of imperialism; he had seen the 
nationality of England stand out as a 
bulwark of freedom; he had seen the 
despised nationality of Spain breaking 
the sweep of French imperialism before 
which all the dynasties had gone down :— 


The power of Armies is a visible thing, 

Formal, and circumscribed in time and 
space ; 

But who the limits of that power shall trace 

Which a brave People into light can bring 

Or hide, at will,—for freedom combating 

By just revenge inflamed? No foot may 
chase, 

No eye can follow, to a fatal place 

That power, that spirit, whether on the 
wing 

Like the strong wind, or sleeping like the 
wind 

Within its awful caves.—From year to year 

Springs this indigenous produce far and 
near ; 

No craft this subtle element can bind, 

Rising like water from the soil, to find 

In every nook a lip that may cheer. 


He had marked the critical significance 
of the rise of the sense of German nation- 
ality ; he had wept over the apparent fall 
of. the Swiss patriots, and had exulted in 
the magnificent heroism of the Tyrolese, 
and refused to believe in its futility :— 


Sleep, Warriors, sleep! among your hills 
repose | 

We know that fye, 
control 

Of awful prudence, keep [the unvanquished. 
soul : 

And when, impatient of her guilt and woes, 

Europe breaks forth; then, Shepherds! 
shall ye rise 

For perfect triumph o’er your enemies. 


beneath the stern 


The principle of nationality was to him 
amongst the most sacred things in life, 
and he who raised his hand against it was 
guilty of the unpardonable sin.t When 


* Much has been said of Wordsworth’s apostasy 
from the revolutionary creed of his youth ; but my 
own belief is that the more Wordsworth is studied, 
the more shall we believe that if there is a certain 
drying and hardening of this side as of other sides 
of his nature, there is no breach of continuity, 
no fundamental inconsistency, and certainly no 
approach toa dishonourable apostasy in the progress 
of his opinions, 

+ Not by bread alone is the life of man sus- 
tained ; not by raiment alone is he warmed ;—but by 
the genial and vernal inmate of, the breast, which 
at-once pushes forth and cherishes ; by self-support 
and self-sufficing endeavours; by anticipations, 
apprehensions, and active remembrances; by 
elasticity under insult, and firm resistance to 
injury ; by joy, and by love; by pride which his 
imagination gathers in from afar ; by patience, 
because life wants not promises; by admiration ; 
by gratitude which—debasing him not when his 
fellow-being is its object—habitually expands itself, 
for his elevation in complacency towards his 
Creator. 

Now, to the existence of these blessings, national 
independence is indispensable ; and many cf them 
it will itself produce and maintain—Zhe Conven- 
tion of Cintra. 


England appeared to him as the oppressor 
of French nationality, she was to him the 
enemy of human kind, and his pride and 
joy in his country only returned when she 
became in hiseyes the champion of oppressed 
nationalities. Her greatness, like the 
greatness of the individual, consisted in 
the simplicity and the directness of her 
ideals ; her danger, like the danger of the 
individual, lay in idolatry of wealth and 
glitter, and in the confusion of bigness 
with greatness. 


Rapine, avarice, expense, 
This is idolatry ; and these we adore: 
Plain living and high thinking is no 
more. 


Shall I, as heretofore, compare the ideal 
of Wordsworth with European aspira- 
tions and controlling motives ut the close 
of the nineteenth century? Shall I 
ask, what are the national ideals at this 
moment of England, Germany, Russia, 
Austria, America, the national aspirations 
of Italy and Greece, the national tradi- 
tions of Spain? Shall I ask, what prin- 
ciples have guided the Great Powers in 
their dealings with Finland, Turkey, 
China, Crete, Cuba, the Philippines, the 
Transvaal, and the Orange State, now no 
longer ‘‘ Free” ? The mere enumeration 
of these questions is enough to show that 
no single and simple answer could be 
given to them; but taken collectively, 
they must surely startle and appal us. 
This may not be the time or place in 
which to discuss the part our own country 
is playing in this drama, or the relation 
in which her action stands to Words- 
worth’s patriotic ideals; though to my 
thinking, at the present juncture, there 
is no time or place in which a patriotic 
Englishman should conceal his opinions 
on these questions. But whatever our 
opinions and whatever our passions, 
surely not one of us can afford in this 
great crisis of our spiritual life to neglect 
the warnings and the exhortations con- 
tained in Wordsworth’s poems ‘‘Dedicated 
to the spirit of national independence and 
liberty.” I can hardly conceive of an 
Englishman who will not feel that the 
principles there set forth, and the passions 
there expressed, are true and noble, that 
they express the highest aspirations of his 
country and those that he would fain 
hope are deepest and most permanent. 
He who brings his patriotic love and hate, 
his patriotic confidence and apprehensions, 
the thought of the things for which as a 
patriot he lives, and for which as a 
patriot he is ready to die, to be tested in 
the furnace which glows in these poems, 
sball surely find it purified of its dross 
and wrought to a higher temper. 
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UNITARIAN HOME MISSIONARY 
COLLEGE. 


Tar Annual Public Examination of the 
Students was held on Wednesday, July 3, 
in the Memorial Hall, Manchester. The 
visitors were the Rev. Philemon Moore, 
B.A., and the Rev. J. Hstlin Carpenter, 
M.A. During the day four of the students 
preached sermons, which indicated con- 
siderable pulpit ability. 

In the afternoon the usual visitor's 
address was delivered by the Rev. J. HE. 
CarpENTER, who described the impressions 
made upon him by the students’ work. He 
said that on the whole they might be fairly 
congratulated upon the results of their 
year’s study. He recommended them 
strongly to take up one subject for special 
mastery ; in addition to knowing something 
of everything, they ought to know “every- 
thing of something.” Their judgments 
wculd be superficial and of little value 
unless they carried with them through life 
the habit of definite, continuous searching 
study in one department of research. The 
best gift which a college could bestow was 
not a particular mass of facts or a par- 
ticular collection of views, but a method. 
Mr. Carpenter went on to speak of the 
progress made in theological study during 
recent years, and quoted from articles in 
theological dictionaries of different dates 
to show the growth of enlightenment on 
many points of dogmatical teaching. The 
article on Jesus Christ in each differed to 
a remarkable extent; dogmas which theo- 
logians at one time enforced had been 
allowed to drop, and in the “ Encyclo- 
pedia Biblica,” published this year, the 
view of Christ taken by Dr. Bruce, was a 
frankly humanitarian one.: Instead of a 
theological Christ, the Christ presented by 
Dr. Bruce was the teacher, the healer, the 
helper of men. Throughout the article 
there was a recognition in Christ of all the 
elements which belonged to his age, and. 
free admissions that legendary elements of 
a supernatural kind had found their way 
into the story of his life. Jesus Christ 
was treated by Dr. Bruce as the author of 
a great moral impulse, as a communicator 
of life to men, their quickener and 
inspirer, but in no sense as their God. 
The Unitarians believed themselves able, 
more than all others, to interpret the 
person and work of Jesus to this age. 
They sought to disengage his real teach- 
ing from the various elements of difficulty, 
which so often !confuse and disturb the 
impression which his life and teaching 
make upon the soul; to liberate that and 
to carry it forth into the world as his mes- 
sage for the abolition of the world’s sins 
and the building up of its life into per- 
fection. Speaking of the College as a 
missionary institution, Mr. Carpenter 
urged the students to seek for examples of 
heroic missionary zeal in all fields of 
activity. The missionary spirit existed 
wherever great aims were pursued or high 
ideals were carried into strange and un- 
familiar places and upheld in spite of 
apathy and discouragement. Mazzini, 
Cobden, Lord Shaftesbury—these were 
typical instances of the missionary spirit, 
although they were outside the field of 
technical religion. The mark of the mis- 
sionary in all ages had been a passionate 
love of human souls, and an ardent desire 
to make the kingdom of God a living 
reality on earth. ; 

The Prrncrpat (the Rey. A. Gordon, 
M.A.) prefaced the prize-giving with a 
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few remarks, in the course of which he 
said that a college is not made by its 
tutors, or its committee, or its visitors, 
but by its students. They give it its tone 


and its character, and they might be} 


proud and happy to think that their 
College to-day had its earnestness and 
robustness and faithfulness deeply im- 
planted in the hearts and minds of a fine 
body of young men who have turned to 
their studies with an amount of success, 
and who have implanted in them a strong 
ambition to be true revealers of God’s will 
and truth to their followers. 

At Victoria University Mr. Schroeder 


“had graduated M.A., Messrs. Dawtrey, 


Evans, Jones, and McLachlan, B.A., and 
Mr. Thackray had passed his Inter- 
mediate. Several important prizes had 
been won by the students at Owens 
College. At the Unitarian Home Mis- 
sionary College the Sharpe Prize for 
Biblical knowledge had been won by Mr. 
Eustace Thompson, who had also taken 
the Bibby Prize for Greek. Mr. W. L. 
Schroeder was awarded a prize for general 
excellence, and Mr. H. Kelsey White also 
received a prize. Mr. Schroeder and Mr. 
White, who are beginning ministerial 
work, were presented with certificates 
from the College. 

In the evening a service was held in the 
Cross-street Chapel to bid farewell to the 
two departing students. It was conducted 
by the Rey. Joun Pace Hoprrs, and there 
was an unusually large congregation. The 


address was based upon Hebrews viii. 5, 


and is substantially given in another part 
of this paper. ") 

On the following Friday evening there 
was held the usual students’ soirée at the 
Memorial Hall. Many friends were pre- 
sent. Mr. Eustace Thompson was chair- 
man, and a capital programme of music 
and speeches was provided. The two 
retiring students have accepted ministerial 
appointments — Mr. Schroeder is now 
minister at Sale, and Mr. Kelsey White 
minister at Urmston. 


THE EASTERN UNION. © 


Tr annual meetings of the Hastern 

Union of Unitarian and other Free 
Christian Churches were held at Ipswich. 
on July 1. 
The proceedings began at twelve 
o’clock, when a religious service was held 
in the fine old chapel, the Rev. W. L. 
Tavener conducting the devotional part, 
and the Rey. R. H. Fuller, of Braintree, 
preaching a powerful and outspoken 
sermon on bearing one’s own and other 
people’s burdens. 

After luncheon, served in the school- 
room, the annual business meeting was 
held, presided over by Mr. R. W. Lapetu, 
of Norwich. The secretary, the Rev. A. 


_ Hatt, read the report, which showed 


steady progress in the work of most of the 
twelve churches forming the Union. 
Amongst other items of interest the report 
stated :— , ‘ 

The Rev. John Dale resigned the pulpit 
at Bury St. Edmunds at the beginning of 
1901 to take up work at Selby, and the 


’ services have since been carried on by the 


members of the chapel, assisted by occa- 
sional supplies. : 

The pulpit at Lynn has been vacant dur- 
ing the whole of the year, but we learn 
there is good hope that a} minister will 
soon be settled there. 

We are glad to report that the congrega- 
tion at Ipswich has secured a capable and 


| hard-working pastor in the Rev. Lucking 
)Tavener, who took up his duties in 
| January, and that there are already signs 
‘of more vigorous and healthy life. 

It will be remembered that the Revs. C. 
D. Badland and A. Hall settled in the dis- 
trict during 1900, and it is hoped that 
through these recent settlements it will be 
long before we have again to report 
changes in the district, and that steady 
instead of broken work may be done by the 
Union. ‘ 

The Provincial Assembly of London and 
‘South-Eastern Counties has taken over the 
cause at Halstead, as being:more workable 
by them than by us. ... The present 
vacancies jin the district are due to the 
inability of our small but enthusiastic con- 
gregations to raise among their members 
salaries sufficient to justify the settlement 
of capable ministers. 

At Norwich the congregation is progress- 
ing, the school has increased, and a special 
service welcoming twenty-five young people 
into the church was held in May. The 
renovations to the chapel at Ipswich have 
been completed during year; reopening 
services were held last December in con- 
nection with the bicentenary of the chapel. 
The congregation is increasing under its 
new minister. A considerable stir has been 
caused in the town by the refusal to admit 
Mr. Tavener into the Brotherhood of the 
Social Settlement, an unsectarian society, 
on the plea that he is not a Christian. The 
question has been taken up by the local 
papers, and Mr. Tavener has utilised the 
occasion by giving a course of sermons in 
defence of Unitarianism. Large congrega- 
tions have been the result, and several new 
members have joined the Church. The out- 
look is in every way hopeful for Ipswich. 

Plans are about to be suggested for organ- 
ising the work of lay-preachers in the dis- 
trict. References were made to the ex- 
change of pulpits by ministers, and to 
several special courses of sermons and 
lectures at Norwich, Braintree, Ipswich, 
and Yarmouth. 

The report of the Postal Mission had 
been sent by Miss Dowson. It showed a 
large increase on the previous year in the 
letters received and sent; 209 letters had 
been received, 90 from fresh applicants, and 
72 correspondents remained on the books. 

In moving the adoption of the report, 
Mr. Tavener detailed how the Postal 
Mission had shown him his home after 
being considered for so long a heretic in 
orthodox bodies. 

In seconding the adoption, Mr. Amy 
said that he also was made a Unitarian 
by the means of the Postal Mission. 

Another testimony to the value of the 
Postal Mission was given at the close of 
the meeting by an old man from the work- 
house, a regular attendant at the Ipswich 
services, who spoke of the great interest 
it had been to receive literature on Unit- 
arianism from Lady Wilson. 

Miss EH. M. Lawrence, representing the 
Central Postal Mission, spoke encourag- 
ingly of the work she saw the Postal 
Mission of the Eastern Union was doing. 

The evening meeting was attended by 
about one hundred people. It was pre- 
ceded by an organ recital, given by Miss 
Poole, on the new organ, which was pre- 
sented by the late Miss Durning Smith to 
the chapel when it was re-opened after 
renovation. 

The chair was taken by the President 
of the Union, Mr. R. W. Laven, of 
Norwich. Addresses were given by Miss 
E. M. Lawrence, of London, who, in an 
encouraging and bright speech, brought 
greetings and good wishes of success to 
the Union in the new century from the 
British and Foreign Unitarian Association 
and the Central Postal Mission; by the 


Rev, C. D. Badland, of Yarmouth, who 
spoke on “ Our Position”; by Mr. Robin- 
son (the President elect), by Mr. Blazeby 
(the Treasurer), the Revs. R. H. Fuller, 
A. Amey, and A. Hall. 

The meeting was brought to a close by 
the singing of the hymn, “ O star of truth 
down shining.” 


NEWS FROM THE CHURCHES. 


wey 


[Notices and Reports for this Department should 
be as brief as possible, and be sent in by Thursday 
Morning. | 

=p 

Accrington.—The annual flower festival was 
held here on Sunday. In the morning the order of 
service for children, with musical responses, ap- 
pended to hymns and choral songs, was followed. 
The preacher for the day was the Rev. Neander 
Anderton, B,A., of Preston, who gave the address 
in the morning, and delivered helpful and appro- 
priate sermons in the afternoon and evening, 

Ainsworth.—The annual Sunday-school sermons 
were preached last Sunday by the Rev. Frank 
Walters (of Newcastle-on-Tyne). The chapel was 
very crowded, many being unable to get in. Special 
hymns and anthems were sung under the direction 
of Mr. W. Rigby, Mus. Bac. Collections amounted 
to £40 6s. 10d. 

Chatham.—A party of over 230 persons con- 
nected with the Sunday-school had an excursion on 
Wednesday week to Herne Bay, under the guidance 
of Mr. C. Abbott, secretary, assisted by numerous 
friends, including the Rev. G. S. Hitchcock. 

Crediton.—The Rev. E. H. Bollard has resigned 
the pulpit of the Bowden-hill Chapel. 

Cullompton:—The Rev. Jeffery Worthington, 
B.A,, of Taunton, has accepted the unanimous invi- 
tation of the congregation to become their resident 
minister. His ministry here dates from July 1. 

Ditchling.—A correspondent writes :—‘ First 
Sunday in July. We remember of old hearing of a 
little girl who looked for this fixture in the alma- 
nack, and was much concerned that Old Moore had 
not thought it worthy of insertion, Year by year, 
as the day comes round, without even Calendar 
reminder, friends gather from far and near to offer 
good wishes to their co-religionists at this plucky 
little outpost, and of late years somewhat of a 
revival of success has marked the anniversaries. 
The Rev. W. J. Jupp, of Liverpool, was the preacher 
of the day, and his recent tour in Palestine fur- 
nished the thoughts that were embodied in the 
morning discourse, which concluded with an apt 
local illustration from Hudson’s ‘In Down Land.’ 
Several of the visitors sought the ‘calm of hills 
above’ during the afternoon, and visiturs from 
Lewes took advantage of the delightful weather to 
walk to Ditchling over them, in time for morning 
service.” 

‘Horsham.—The annual school excursion to the 
seaside took place on Monday, when a large party 
visited Littlehampton and partook of the usual 
seaside pleasures. E 

London: Stratford.—The annual excursion of 
the Sunday-school took place on Saturday, July 6, 
to Forest Lodge (Bartholomew’s), High Beech ; 150 
children, teachers, and friends were conveyed in 
brakes. The teachers desire to thank those 
friends who generously contributed towards the 
expenses. 

Manchester : Strangeways.—The Sunday- 
echool anniversary services were held on Sunday, 
June 23, when the church was decorated with many 
beautiful flowers and plants, The Rey. J, C. Street 
preached morning and evening, and the Rev. T. 
Robinson addressed the young people in the after- 
noon. Special hymns were sung by the scholars, 
and the normal congregations were increased by the 
presence of visitors, particularly in the evening, 

North Cheshire Unitarian Sunday School 
Union.—The annual picnic was held at Gee Cross 
on Saturday last, and was attended by about 260 
persons, After tea in the schools, a ramble was 
conducted over Werneth Low, towards and through 
Bottom’s Hall Wood. Mr, W. Woolley acted as 
leader. Atan informal meeting in the fields, a 
vote of thanks to the Gee Cross friends was moved 
by the Rev. T. R. Elliott (President), seconded by 
the Rev. N. Green, and responded to by the Rev. 
H. E. Dowson and Mr. Woolley. Others present 
included the Rev. H. T., Tayler, W. Harrison, and 
W. C. Hall, and Messrs. E. B. Broadrick (vice- 
president) and A, Slater (hon. sec.) \ 

Saffron Walden.—On the 7th inst. the eighty- 
s3cond anniversary of the Sunday-school was held, 
In the evening an American floral service was effec- 


\ tively rendered, entitled “A Greeting to the 
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Flowers.” The chapel. was full; good collections 
were taken up. Miss Brinkworth presided at the 
organ. 

Scarborough.—The Rev. Ottwell Binns, late | 


Congregational . minister of Portland, has been | 


appointed minister here. 

South Shields.—Our many. friends will be | 
pleased to learn of the progress that our church is 
making. ‘The average attendance for Sunday even- 
ing service for the first six months of this year 
reveals an increase, over that of 1900, of twenty- 
one adults per service. The church finances have 
also correspondingly increased. A healthier interest 
in church life is being taken. A growing bright- 
ness particularises all our services and an awaken- 
ing of spiritual fervour is manifest. The entrance 
to our schoolroom from a back street, and a lack of 
classroom accommodation, is our drawback, This 
difficulty can be surmounted. A bazaar to raise a 
small deficit in the ministerial fund, and meet the 
contemplated cost of addition to premises, is being 
pushed forward. On Tuesday evening a preeit 
tion of a mounted baton was made, through Mr, A 
Adams, to Mr. A. Robinson, choir master. The 
minister, Mr. Paxton, presided. 

Stockport.—The following events are reported, 
all being rauch enjoyed :—A garden party, June 12, 
at Brimmington House, by invitation of Mr, J. G. 
Johnson, sixty being present; a picnic, June 27, 
by the Ladies’ Social Meeting, at Boggart Hole 
Clough, forty-two taking part; and on July 4 
another garden party, attended by some 120 
persons, at Woodbank, by invitation of Mr, Herbert 
Marsiand, 

Taunton.—On the occasion, on June 28, of the 
funeral of Mr, Meyer Jacobs, a prominent citizen of 
Taunton, being the first Mayor and twice re-elected , 
to the same office, the Rev. Jeffery Worthington 
officiated, in the absence of the Jewish Rabbi ; and 
while testifying to the deceased gentleman’s public 
services, Mr. Worthington said they who held 
different religious views from him would all recog- 
nise his fidelity to the eternal pieties that underlie 
Judaism and Christianity alike. 

Yorkshire Unitarian Sunday School Union. 
—The thirty-fourth annual meeting of the above 
Union was held on Saturday, June 29, at Holbeck, 
Leeds. There was a good attendance. The sermon 
was preached by the Rev. H. Enfield Dowson, B,A., 
of Gee Cross, from the words—‘ And ye fathers, 


provoke not your children to wrath ; but nurture , 


them in the chastening and admonition of the 
Lord” (Ephesians vi. 4). It was truly a most 
able, inspiring, and practical discourse, showing 
the great importance of the personal influence of 
teachers on those committed to their charge in our | 
Sunday-schools. At the public meeting which | 
followed the tea, the retiring President (Mr. Fred. 
Clayton) took the chair, and was supported by a 
number of ministers, laymen, and ladies of the 
district. The report was remarkably encouraging 


in every respect, indicating thata good work was being | 


done by all the schools in the Union, The financial 
statement was equally satisfactory. The officers 
for the ensuing year are as follows :—President, 
Mr. Councillor Conyers ; vice-presidents, Messrs. 
Fred. Clayton and W. Holgate; hon. treasurer, 


Mrs. Wardrop Griffiths ; hon. secretaries, Messrs. | 
C. H. Boyle, B. Ferro, and J. Harrison; book , 


steward, Mr. P. R, Jackson ; 
KK. Hill ; and auditor, Mr. Grosvenor Talbot. 


lantern steward, Mr. 


sented the Manchester Sunday School Association 
and the North Midland Association respectively. 


ANTED, a lady to assist in the 

MISSIONARY WORK of a Church in the 

Midlands.—Apply, by letter, to ‘‘ Alpha,” INQUIRER 
Office, Essex Hall, Strand. 


MARRIAGES, 


FRECKELTON—HinpD—On the 9th July, at the Free 
Christian Church, Clarence-road, N.W., by the 
Rev. T. W. Freckelton, of Northampton (father® 
of the bridegroom), Albert Paul Freckelton to. 
Ellen Mary, daughter of the late Charles, 
Hind, J.P., of 25, Dartmouth Park-hill, N.W. 

Sitver WEDDING 

Catrow—Bart—On Wednesday, 12th July, 1876, 
at Stamford-street Chapel, by the Rev. tT) 
Dunkerley, B.A., Mr. Geo. Callow, of New’ 
Cross, to Miss Besaie Batt, youngest daughter. 
of Mr. J. Batt, Westminster Bridge- road, 
London.—F ern Villa, Morley-road, Lewisham, 


\ 


DEATHS, 


Joynur—On the 2nd July, at Lindenville, Leck-, 
hampton-road, Cheltenham, Mr, John Hoynery 
aged 68, 


|Our 


‘Kentish Town, Clarence-road, N.W., 11 a.m. and 


The: 
Rev. J. P. Spalding and Mr. F. Blackwell repre- , 
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Bermondsey, Fort-road, 7 p.m., Mr, T, Exxior. 
Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 
11 a.m. and 7 p.m., Rev. FREDERIC ALLEN, 
Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra-road, 

11 am. and 7 P.M., Rev. F. W. STanney, 

Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley-rd., West 
OCroydon,114.M.and7P.M., Rev,J. Pace Hopes. 

Deptford, Church-street, 11.15 a.m. 6.380 P.m., Rev. 
A. J. Marowant. 

Essex Church, The Mall, Notting-hill-gate, Rev. 
Frank K. FrREEston, 11 a.m., “ Lindsey—and 
After,” and 7 p.m., ‘‘ Tolstoi’s Parables.—II.”’ 

Forest-gate, corner of Dunbar-road, Upton-lane, 
11 a.m. and 6.30 p.m., Rev. H. W. PERRIs, 

Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham-place, 
11 a.m. and 7 p.m., Rev. R. H. U. Bioor. 

Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11.15 a.m. and 
7 p.M., Rey. Henry Gow, B.A. Children’s 
Class, 12.30. 

Highgate Hill, Unitarian Christian Church, 11 a.m, 
and 7 P.M., Rev. R. H. Greaves, of Troy, U.S.A, 

Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 a.m, 
and 7 P.m., Rev. G. DAWES Hicks, MA, Ph.D. 


7 P.M., Rey, ALEXANDER FARQUHARSON, 

Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 a.m. and 7 P.M. Rev. J. E. 
STRONGE. 

Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church High-street, 
11 a.M. and 7 P.m., Rev. W. CHYNOWETH Pops, 

Little Portland-street Chapel, 11.15 a.M. and 7 P.M.,, 
Rev. G. CritcHury, B.A., of Lee. 

Mansford:street Churchand Mission, Bethnal Green, 
11 aM. and 7 P.m., Rev. W. G. CapMAN, 

Peckham, Avondale-road, 11 a.m, and 6.30 P.M., 
Rey. G. CARTER. 

Plumstead, Common-road Unitarian Church,114.m, 
and 6.30 P.M., Rev, L. JENKINS JONES. 

Richmond, Free Church, Ormond-road, 11.15 a.m, 
and 7 p.M., Rev. 8. FARRINGTON, 

Stepney-Green, College Chapel, 11 a.M. and? P.M, 
Mr. P. W. AMEs, 

Stoke Newington, The Green, 11.15 a.m. and 7 P.M., 
Rev. W. Woopine, B.A. 

Stratford, West Ham-lane Unitarian Church, 11 
aM, Mr. W. J. Hawkins, and 6.30 P.m., Mr. 
E, D. Cexcit. 

| Wandsworth, Unitarian Christian Church, East-hill, 
11 a.m. and 7 p.m., Rev. W. G. Tarrant, B.A. 

Wood Green, Unity Hall, 11 a.m. and 7 P.M., Rev. 
Dr, Mummery, 
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BatH, Trim-street Chapel, 11 a.m. and 6.30 P.m., 
Rey. Joun McDoweEtt. 

Beprorp, Library (side room), 11.15 a.m., Rev, 
Rowand HILL, 

Buackroon, Banks-street, North Shore, 10.45 a.m, 
and 6.30 P.M., Rev. Davip Davis, | 

Buacxkroot, Unitarian Church, Masonic Hall, South 
Shore, 11 and 6.30. 

Boortz, Free Church Hall, Stanley-road, 11 a.m. 
and 6.30 P.M., Rev. J, MoRLEY MILLs, 

BovurnemovtsH, Unitarian Church West-hill-road, 
11 a.M. and 7 P.m., Rev. C. C. Cox. 

BraprorD, Chapel-lane Chapel, 10.80 a.m, and 
6.30 p.M., Rev. E. CEREDIG JONES, 

BRIGHTON, Christ Church (Free Christian), New-rd., 
North-st.,11 and 7 p.m., Rev. H, M. Livens, 

Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 11 a.m. and 
7 P.M., Rev. G. STREET, 

CanTERBURY, Ancient Chapel, Blackfriars, 11 a.m.,, 
J. REMINGTON WILSON. 

CHATHAM, Unitarian Church, Hamond-hill, ‘ul AM. 
and 6.30 p.m, Rey. G. 8. Hrroncoox, B. AS ee: 

Deat and WaLMEn, Free Christian Church, High- 
st., 11 a.m. and 6,30 P.M., Rev. T. SHAKSPEARE. 

Dover, Adrian-street, near Market- -square, 11 a.M, 
and 6,30P.M., Rev. 8S. Burrows. 

QUILDFORD, Ward-street ‘Church, 11 a.m. and. 
6.380 P.M, Rev. E. S. Lana Buckuanp, 

HorsuaM, Free Christian Church, Worthing-road, 
11 a.m, and 6.30 p.m, Rev. J. J. Marten, y 


Lerps, Mill Hill, 10.45 a.m and 6.30 p.m, Rev. | 


C, Hararoyg, M.A. 


‘| Liscarp, Memorial Church, Manor-road, 11 a.m. _ 


and 6,30 p.m., Rev. A. Ernest Parry, 
Lrverproot, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 a.m. 
and 6.30 p.m, Rev. W. J: Jupp. 


| 


LiverPooL, Hope-street Church, 11 a.m. and 6,30) 


P.M., Rev, J, CROWTHER Hirst, 
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LiverPoo., Ullet-road, Sefton Park, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 P.M., Rev. Dr. Kixmn. Evening, “ Mending 
their Nets ; or, the Practical Religious Lesson 
to all.” 

ManouEstER, Strangeways, 10,80 a.m, and 6,30 
PM, Rev. W. R. SHANKS, 

Newronrt, Isle of Wight, 114,M.and 6,30 P.M., Rev. 
CLEMENT E. Pixe, 

OxrorD, Manchester College, 11. 30 4.M,, Rev, 
Dr. Drummonp. 

PortsmMouTH, General Baptist Chapel, St. Thomas- 
street, 6.45 p.M., Mr. THomas Bonn, 

PortsmouTH, High-street Chapel, 11 a.m and 
6.45 p.m., Mr. G, Coszns PRIOR. 

RooHDALE, Blackwater-street, 10.30 a.M., and 6.30 
P.M, Rev. T. P. SPEDDING, 

SoaRBorouaGH, Westborough, 10.45 a.M, and 7 P.M., 
Rey. OrTrwELt Binns. 

SrpmoutH, Old Meeting, High-street, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 P.M., Rev. W. AGAR. 

SEVENOAKS, Bessell’s Green, The Old Meeting House, 
11 a.m., Rev. R. C, Denny, Stables in the 
grounds. 

SovrTHEND, Unitarian Church, Darnley-road 11 a.m. 
(Children’s Service), and 6.30 p.m., Mr. Dzar. 

Sovruport, Portland-street Ohurch, 11 a.m, and 
6.30 p.m,, Rev. C. H. WELLBELOVED. 

Torquay, Unity Hall, Lower Union-street, 11 a.m. 
and 6.30 P.M., Rev. A. E. O’Connor. 

TUNBRIDGE WELLS, Mechanics’ Institute, Dudley- 
road, 11 a.m. and 6.30 P.M. 

Yorx, St. Saviourgate Chapel, 11 aM. and 6,30 
P.M, Rev. H. Rawtines, M.A. A 


—_——_———_._____. 
IRELAND. 


Dusuin, Stephen’s Green West, 12 noon, Rev. G. 
Hamintron Vance, B.D. 
WARRENPOINT, co. Down, Unitarian Church, Dro- 
. more-road, 12 Noon, Rev. W. E. Mettonz. The 
attendance of visitors cordially invited. 


i ie 


CarE Town, Free Protestant (Unitarian) Church, 
Hout-street, 6.45 p.m,, Rev. R. BALMFORTH, 
Sypvey, N.S.W., The Australian Church, I.0.0.F, 

Temple, 11 a.m. and 7 P.M., Rey. G. WALTERS, 


OUTH-PLACE ETHICAL SOCIETY, 

SOUTH-PLACE, FINSBURY.—July 14th, 

ab 11.15 am., JOHN A. HOBSON, M.A,, “ The 
Nineteenth Century—Education.” 


THICAL RELIGION SOCIETY, 
STEINWAY HALL, PORTMAN-SQUARE, 
W.—July 14th,,at 11.15, Dr, WASHINGTON 
SULLIVAN, “Travail : ‘The Gospel of Work 
according to Zola,’ ” ; 


ULPIT SUPPLY.—The Rev. D. 
AMOS, 33, South-street, Greenwich, S.E. 


ULPIT SUPPLY. — The Rev. 8S. 
JENKINSON, Clevelands, Mount Pleasant- 
road, Tottenham, N. 


A WIDOW lady, with some years’ ex- 

perience as COMPANION and HOUSE- 
KEEPER, seeks re-engagement. ee ie Mrs, 
Beard, 11, Polstead-road, Oxford.—Address, M. Y., 
106, Hartington- road, Liverpool. 


WALES, CARDIGANSHIRE. — TO 
LET, COTTAGE, furnished, seven rooms 


‘| standing in own grounds, heart of most lovely river 


and woodland country in Wales; little fishing ; 
station one mile; 45s, baited INQUIRER 
Office, Essex-street, Strand. 


ESTABLISHED 1851, 


BIRKBEGK BANK 


eee AcoounTS 


2° on the minimum monthiy-balances, 
when not dren blow A100, 

1° DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS 

3 /, seid | y 
STOCKS AND SHARES a 
Btocks and Shares paruhased and wld for ustomers 
The BIRKBEOK ALMANAOK, with full 
FRANOIS RAYRNSGROPE, 


Telephone No, § Holborn. : iy 
Telegraphte A@evecs: *“BIRKDROK, LONDON.” — Bu 
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Board and Resivence. 


a 


FEW young people received in 

- PLEASANT HOME near Victoria. Terms 
moderate.—Mrs, Rosgrt Turner, 94, Grosvenor- 
road, S.W. 


ERNE, SWITZERLAND.—A lady 
has two rooms to LET, high up, near Pine 
Woods. Travellers taken in at 5 francs a day for 
BOARD and LODGINGS. English spoken. 
Recommended by Miss Tagart, Frognal, Hamp- 
stead, N.W.—Apply, Mrs. Prriijaar, 19, Steinan- 
weg, Beaumont, Berne. 


LACKPOOL.—Atherton House, 28, 

Pleasant-street, North Shore. Five minutes 

from Talbot-road Station ; one minute from sea. 
Piano.—Mrs. ALLDRED (late of Atherton), 


OURNEMOUTH —Elvaston, West 
Clif, BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT. 
Unrivalled position on sea front, close to the High- 
cliffe Hotel. 50 rooms, Full-sized billiard table. 
Lovely grounds, with access to Cliff Promenade. 
Due south, Near Unitarian Church.—Mr, and 
Mrs. Pocock. 


OURNEMOUTH.—Most comfortable 
private BOARDING-HOUSE ; close to sea ; 
sheltered among the Pines; south aspect. Billiard- 
room (full-sized table). Terms moderate.—Address, 
Miss CHALDECOTT, Stirling House, Manor-road. 


OURNEMOUTH. — Board-residence. 

High position, facing South, with balcony 

and good garden. Suitable for Open-air Treatment. 

Close to sea, sheltered by pines, and adjoining the 

car-route to all parts.—D., Cliff House, 1, West- 
minster-road, Branksome Park. 


\ 
OLWYN BAY. — MORANNEDD 
BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT, MARINE 
ROAD, one minute from West Promenade and five 
from the beautiful Pwllycrochen Woods and from 
station. Morannedd is a most comfortable and 
homelike house, standing in its own grounds. 
Liberal Table ; moderate tariffi—Proprietress, Miss 
WaDsWoORTH. 


ORNWALL. — Hazel Mount, Bay 


View-terrace, Newquay. APARTMENTS.— 
Mrs. VICKERS, 


LE ELIXSTOWE.—Comfortable Apart- 


ments, well situated midway between station 
and beach in sunny Felixstowe. Reasonable terms, 
—Apply, Mrs. H. Rosrnson, Kimberley House, 
Ranelagh-road. 


T. LEONARDS.—<“ Crantock,’ 59, 
Warrior-square. First-class BOARD and 
RESIDENCE, newly furnished and redecorated. 
Sea View, excellent cuisine, billiard room, sanitary 
certificate.—Mr. and Mrs, Sipnry P. Porrer. 


INTERN and the WYE, on high 

ground and bracing. PAYING GUESTS 
received. Bedroom, with two beds and sitting 
room; board with the family, 25s, each, weekly. 
Recommended by Miss Tagart, Frognal, Hamp- 
stead, N.W.— Apply, Mrs. Dare, Hewelsfield, 
Coleford, Glos. , ( 


} 


‘ANTED, for the Singleton Charity 
Boarding School for Girls, in connection 
with the Unitarian congregation in Dublin, a 
MATRON. Must be fully trained and certificated 
at South Kensington or elsewhere ; able and willing 
to teach practically all household duties.—Apply, 
with copies of testimonials and stating salary 
expected, to Rey. G. H. Vance, 112, Stephen’s- 
green, Dublin. m 


RINTING PRESSES.—Outfits com- 


plete, 10s. to £5. Type from 1s. per fount. 
Printing Made Hasy, 6d.—ADAms Bros,, Daventry. 
; \ : 


FREDK. LONG & SON, 
AUCTIONEERS SURVEYORS, HOUSE & LAND AGENTS 
4, Adelaide Place, London Bridge, E.C, 


Rents Collected, and the entire management of | 


Property in any part of London or Suburbs under 
taken, Valuations for Probate, &c, 


a | 


‘from a distance cordially invited. 


Schools, ete. 
— 3 
ONAMUR, SANDGATE.—SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS AND LITTLE BOYS. 


Miss JARVIS and Miss CLARA BERRY, having 
added to their House and; Playgrounds, can now 
take more PUPILS. 


IGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
SOUTH MARINE TERRACE 
ABERYSTWITH, 


Principat =. Mas. MARLES THOMAS, 


Pupils most successfully prepared for Public 
Examinations, Scholarships have been obtained 
at the University Colleges. Special attention paid 
to the physical side of education, Gymnasium, 
Swedish drill, 


HINDHEHAD. 


ISS MACRAE MOIR’S SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS. (Established 1893). 


PUPILS prepared for the Universities ; resident 
gymnast and French mistress ; healthy conditions 
of life ; hockey and tennis. 

Prospectus on application to Miss Macraz Morn, 
Lingholt, Hindhead. 

Station, Haslemere, 


AN APPEAL FROM BOSTON. 


BAZAAR FUND FOR THE RENOVATION OF 
SPAIN-LANE CHAPEL, 


The ladies of the Congregation of the above- 
named. Chapel are working for a Bazaar to be held 
early next year, and they will be thankful for any 


| Contributions in Money or Articles cf Use and 


Beauty. These may be sent to Mrs. Stopparzt, 
41, Tunnard-street, Boston, 


()E OM BENT CHAPEL. 

NEW ORGAN opened by R. H. Witson, Esq,, 
Mus.Bac., Manchester, and JoHN Harrison, Esq., 
London, on WEDNESDAY EVENINGS, July 24th 
and 31st, at 7 o’clock, andon SUNDAYS, July 28th 
and August 4th, at 10.30 a.m. and 6.30 P.M, 


All seats free. Special Collections. Friends 


Nearest station 
Atherton (L. and Y,). 


School Sermons postponed until October, 


N AID of the RE-BUILDING FUND 
of the SALE UNITARIAN CHURCH, a 
GARDEN PARTY and SALE OF WORK is being 
held on SATURDAY NEXT, July 18th, at 
SYLVAN HOUSE, BROAD-ROAD, SALE, which 
will be Opened at 3 o’clock by Sir WiIttlam 
Potuitt. The Committee will be glad to see any 
friends willing to assist by their presence. 


LASGOW UNITARIAN CHURCH, 
ST. VINCENT-STREET. 
Hours or Service :—Morning at 11; Evening 
(First Sunday of Month), 6.30. 


tional Exhibition will be heartily welcomed to the 
Church Services, and will have all assistance given 
to ensure the pleasure and comfort of their stay in 
the city. 
JAMES FORREST, M.A., Minister, Janefield 
House, Blythswood-square, Glasgow, 
W. G. COLLINS, Hon, Sec., 95, Douglas- 
street, Glasgow. 


ENTRAL POSTAL MISSION AND 
UNITARIAN WORKERS’ UNION. 


EXCURSION to HUNGARY, starting FRIDAY, 
August 23rd.—Apply, for terms and particulars, to 
Hon, Secretary, Hungarian Excursion, 13, Christ- 
church-road, Hampstead, N.W, 


R. JOHN HARWOOD is prepared 

to give DRAMATIC, RECITALS of two 

hours duration from Shakspere, Dickens, and other 
authors ; alsoa novel Lecture, entitled “The Art 
of Public Recitation: its Humours and Difficulties 
—a Leaf from my Own Experience,” followed by 
one hour of illustrative Recitals, to Societies con- 
nected with Unitarian or Free Churches, upon ex- 
ceptional terms and without risk.—Address, Fair 


1 View, Pendleton, Manchester. 


Unitarian friends visiting the Glasgow Interna- } 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


Cr, 8vo, cloth, 152 pp., price 1/6 net, by post 1/9. 


Unitarian Affirmations. 
SIX LECTURES 


BY 


R. TRAVERS HERFORD, B.A. 


Cee oe 
Contents. 
I. God. II. Jesus Christ. III. The 


Bible. IW. The Church. W. The Future 
Life. WI. Faith and Freedom. 


PHILIP GREEN, 5, Essex-street, Strand, W. 


DEVOTIONAL BOOKLETS 
By the REV. W. G. TARRANT, B.A. 


DAILY MEDITATIONS, 


(Fourth Edition Revised.) 


NIGHT UNTO NIGHT. 


Cloth, red edges, 6d. ; roan gilt, 1s. 
London: Pure GREEN, 5, Essex-st., Strand, W.C. 


MR. EPICTETUS, JUNR., HIS BOOK, 
wherein is set forth a 


COMMON SENSE PHILOSOPHY FOR THE CONDUCT 
: OF LIFE, 

Specially written for unsophisticated and simple-minded 
Folk ; and for those who ignore every form of conven- 
tional religion. 

A theme for the Twentieth Century, and until the 
Millennium shall dawn. 

By BENJAMIN WALKER. 
Now ready, cloth, price 3s. 6d. post free. 


Joun Hrywoop, Deansgate and Ridgefield, Manchester. 
London : 29 and 30, Shoe-lane, B.C. 


UKINFIELD OLD CHAPHL 


SUNDAY SCHOOL. 


CENTENARY SOUVENIR may now be had 
from Epwin B. Broaprick, Mona Bank, Dukinfield. 


Price 1s. 6d. net, postage 4d. extra. 


OCIAL PURITY ALLIANCE; 
founded in 1873, to uphold one equal standard 
of Purity alike for Men and Women. For par- 
ticulars and literature apply to Mr. E, Hammonp, 
Secretary, 18, Tothill-street, S.W., on Monday and 
Wednesday Mornings, or to Mrs, HAMMOND on 
Friday Mornings, 
Funds are greatly needed to extend this im- 
portant work and to reprint valuable papers. 
Contributions will be acknowledged by the Secre- 
tary, or by Mr, W. T. Mauizson, Hon. Treasurer, 


I 


tHCENTURY BUILDINGSOCIETY 
LONDON BRIDGE, 


Interest on Loans reduced to Four-and-a-half 
per Cent, 


DIRECTORS. 
Chairman — Sir H. W. Lawrence, Bart., 
Mincing-lane, E.C. 
Deputy-Chairman—Mark H. Jupaz, A.R.1.B,A,, 
7, Pall Mall, 8.W, 
F, H. A. Harpcastie, F'S.1., 5, Old Queen-st., S.W. 
Miss Orme, 118, Upper Tulse-hill, S.W. 
STEPHEN SEAWARD TAYLER, ‘‘ Fairholme,’’ 8, Mount 
Ephraim-road, Streatham-hill, S.W., and 
Mrs.Henry Rut 1, Randolph-garden N,W 


21, 


PREFERENCE SHARES £10, Interest 44 per 
cent. DEPOSITS received at 3, 33, and 4 per cent, 
withdrawable at short notice. 

LIBERAL ADVANCES promptly made. 
Monthly repayment, including principal, premium, 
and interest for each £100 advanced—21 years, 
13s. 6d.; 18 years, 14s. 9d. ; 15 years, 16s, 1d. ; 
10 years, £1 1s. 8d. Survey Fee to £500, half-a- 
guinea. 

Special facilities given to persons desiring to pur- 
chase houses for their own occupation. Prospectus 


free, 
FREDERICK LONG, Manager, 
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Jury 13, 190f. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE. 
MINISTERS’ SUPERANNUATION FUND. 


OBJECT. 


To aid Ministers who are Members of the Conference to obtain Old Age Pensions. 


METHOD. 


Ministers shall be insured in the Equitable Life Insurance Society for yearly pensions of £52 (or double pensions 


of £104) on attaining the age of sixty-five years, 


with or without the sum of £250 at death. The income of the Fund 


shall be applied to pay half the necessary premiums, but if the premium exceed £20 the Fund shall not contribute more 


than £10. All Ministers who are Members of the Conference shall be eligible for benefit, subject to the right of the 


Managers to select those whom they shall deem most fitting, should the income of the Fund prove at any time insufficient 


to assist all candidates for insurance. 


A capital sum of £20,000 and a yearly income of £300 in subscriptions are required to meet the needs of insurers 


at the outset, and provide for the gradual increase in their number during the first ten or fifteen years. 


TREASURERS. 


DAVID AINSWORTH, Esg., The Flosh, Cleator, Cumberland. 


HOWARD CHATFEILD CLARKE, Esq., 63, Bishopsgate-street Within, London, §.C., 
to whom promises of donations or subscriptions may be sent. 


HON. SEC. 


J. COGAN CONWAY, Esq, Ringwood, Hants, io whom inquiries may be addressed. 


DONATIONS. 


£ 

Sir John Brunner, Bart., M.P., London 1,000 
Mrs. George Holt and Miss Holt, Liver- 

pool... es . 1,000 

Sir Edwin Durning- Lawrence Bart. oh 


M.P., London Ae, +. 1,000 
Sir James Kitson, Bart., M.P., "Leeds... 500 
Mr, William Long, Warrington 500 
Mr. Edwin Clephan, Leicester 250 
Mr, Charles Hawksley, London 250 
Mr, F’, Monks, Warrington 250 
Miss Valentine, Hale . 250 
Mr. J. S. Beale, London 200 
Mrs. George Buckton, Oxford... 200 
Mrs. Nettlefold, Birmingham... 200 
Mr, Charles Thomas, Bristol ... haw) 200 
Mr. David Ainsworth, Cumberland ... 150 
Mr. William Rathbone, Liverpool 150 
Mr. F. 8. Schwann, London .. 150 
Mr. Wm. Thornely, London .,. 150 
Rev. J. E. Carpenter, Oxford ... 125 
Mrs. Thomas Ashton, London... 100 
Mr. G. W. Brown, London ... 100 
Rev. Dr. Drummond, Oxford .. 100 
Mr. Charles Eckersley, Tyldesley, 

Manchester.. y 100 
Mr. John Harrison, London ts 100 
Mr. Henry Lupton, Leeds 100 
Mr. David Martineau, London 100 
Dr. W. Blake Odgers, K.C., London... 100 
Mr, C, F. Pearson, London wan 00 


— 
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Rev. Dr, and Mrs. Vance Smith, oe 

Mr. P. J. Worsley, Bristol 

Mr. Richard Worsley, London nae 

Mr. A. W. Worthington, Stourbridge . 

Mrs, James Worthington, Sale 

Mr. J. H. Brooks, Wilmslow .., 

Mr. T, A. Colfox, Bridport ... 

Rev. and Mrs, H. Enfield Dowson, Gee 

Cross oe ts eve 

Mr. Thomas Harwood, Bolton due 

Mrs. Alfred Lawrence, London BS 

Miss Caroline A, Lawrence, London ... 

Miss Ellen M. Lawrence, London 

Mr. H. J. Morton, Scarborough 

Miss Nettlefold, Birmingham... 

Mr. Grosvenor Talbot, Leeds .., 

Mr. Frank Taylor, Bolton _ ... 

Mr. Herbert Thomas, Bristol... 

Mr. T. P. Warren, London 

Mr. S. B. Worthington, Bowdon 

Mr. James R, Beard, Manchester 

Mr. Jesse Hind, Nottingham .. 

Mr. and Mrs, Wm. rae Talbot, Man- 

chester BS 

Mrs. Wells, Bowdon ... 

Mr, Howard Chatfeild Clarke, ‘London 

Mr. George T. Cook, Manchester 

Mr. Harry Rawson, Manchester we 

Mr. Edgar Chatfeild Clarke, London... 

| Mr. Cogan Conway, Ringwood , 
Mrs. Hadfield, Bowdon A 
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OF THE WEEK. 


NOTES 
\ a 

Or the “ Pilerimage ” to Catterick last 
Saturday we have this week a full report. 
A note in our issue of last week, looking 
upon the pilgrims from afar, saw them 
“among the hil's of Yorkshire”; but on 
nearer ‘approach Catterick is found not 
to be among the hills. From its neigh- 
bourhood one can indeed see the Hamble- 
ton Hills in the distance to the east, 
beyond which lie Helmsley and Rievaulx 


Abbey, but the Swale, before it reaches, 


Catterick Bridge, has already issued from 
its own dale, and has left its glorious 
~ moorland heights far behind. From 
Richmond onward it flows through the 
broad plain, until it reaches the Ure, and 
so past York to the sea. 


CarrErick, once a Roman. station, is 
on one of the great north roads, amidst 
charming country. The church, which has 
been restored and enlarged by an added 
clerestory and a loftier roof since Lindsey’s 
day, stands on an eminence in the midst 

“of the village, and from the churchyard 
one passes through a door into the 
vicarage garden. ‘The village streets with 
ample space, and on two sides spreading 
out to pleasant greens, encompass the 


central block of buildings round the 


church. On one side runs the village 
beck, which joins the Swale about a 
quarter of a mile away. There are de- 
lightful walks on every side, paths 
through the fields and by the stream, 
with meadow-sweet and willow-herb and 
other summer flowers for comrades, where 
one could find the perfect rest of country 


solitude, and recall the memory of those 


those scenes. 


who more than a hundred years ago loved 


In the garden of Catterick Vicarage 
last Saturday a photograph of the 
‘Pilgrims ” was taken, grouped about the 
present vicar of the parish. It will be a 
pleasant memorial of an interesting occa- 
sion. We understand that a very excellent 
picture has been secured, and that copies 
may be ordered through Mr. E. H. Coysh, 
of 110, Brighton-grove, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne. The cost is 3s. 6d. for an ordinary 
photograph, and 5s. for a platinotype, 
with 6d. extra for postage. 


THE programme issued for the Catterick 
Pilgrimage contained an interesting record 
of the commemoration of 1849, and quotes 
from the Christian Reformer of that date 
a report of the speech made by the vener- 
able William Turner, then in his eighty- 
eighth year, who remembered the visit of 
Mr. and Mrs. Lindsey and Miss Harrison 
(afterwards Mrs. Cappe) to his father’s 
house in Wakefield, the day after their 
leaving COatterick, for the last time, 
on Wednesday, Dec. 8, 1773. Telling 
of this memorable visit, Mr. Turner is 
reported to have said that on the day 
after their arrival Dr. Priestley came over 
from Leeds, and “after a few pleasant 
and edifying days-spent in Mr. Turner’s 
house Mr. Lindsey proceeded to London.” 
This is a statement which may furnish 
an exercise in the elements of historical 
criticism. For it will be remembered that 
Dr. Priestley at that time was no longer 
minister of Mill Hill Chapel, Leeds, but 
was librarian to Lord Shelburne, and it will 
be seen from the delightful Memoirs of 
Mrs. Catharine Cappe that six days after 
he is said to have come over from Leeds 
Dr. Priestley wrote to Mr. Turner at 
Wakefield from London, telling how all 
his friends “are very sanguine, in favour 
of Mr. Lindsey’s Unitarian Chapel,” and 
how both he and Lord Shelburne, to whom 
he had shown it, had been much affected 
by the reading of Lindsey’s Farewell 
Address to his parishioners. Mrs. Cappe 
also quotes a letter of Turner’s, showing 
that the Lindseys stayed only one whole 
day and part of another at Wakefield, 
proceeding on Saturday, Dec. 11, to Dr. 
Disney’s at Swinderby, near Newark. Ti 
was only in January, 1774, that they 
reached London. These notes we offer 
as an exercise in criticism to any who may 
be sufficiently interested to look u 
further evidence to show whether Priestley 
was or was not in Wakefield on the day 
alleged. 

Ar the Whitsuntide meeting of the 
International Council Iceland was repre- 
sented by Dr. Stefansson, who brought a 


message of warm sympathy and brotherly 
regard from the poet, Matthias Jochums- 
son. A recent letter from Mr. Jochums- 
son to the Secretary of the B. and F.U.A., 
expressing great interest in the visit of 
the Rev. R. A. Armstrong to Iceland, goes 
on to speak with great delight of the 
success of the May meetings of those 
whom he feels to’ be his “dearest and 
nearest Christian brethren.” Mr. Stop- 
ford Brooke’s sermon, he says, seemed to 
have been written out of his own heart, 
and as some twenty ministers were about 
to hold a meeting at Akureyri (where 
Jochumsson lives, on the northern coast of 
Iceland) he had translated the sermon, 
and was about to read it to them, with 
comments of his own. For, though known 
as a decided Unitarian, the poet com- 
mands a hearing from his countrymen, 
and he is confident that there is a good 
prospect for liberal Christianity in Iceland. 


Tue Rev. T. R. Skemp, formerly of 
Ramsgate, landed in England on the 12th 
inst., after an absence of about eighteen. 
months, During the twelve months prior 
to his return, he occupied the pulpit of the 
Unitarian Church in Sydney, and, on 
leaving, received many expressions of 
regret “from those who had attended the 
church. We are glad to hear that Mr. 
Skemp’s health has benefited considerably 
by a long sea-voyage and an extended 
sojourn in Australia. His present ad- 
dress is Park-gate-avenue, Withington, 
Manchester. 


Yr Ymofynydd for July opens with an 
appreciation of the late Gwilym Marles 
(the Rev. W. Thomas, M.A., 1834-1879) 
as a schoolmaster, by the Rev. T. T. 
Phillips, B.D., congregational minister at 
Bala, who is an old pupil. There are 
articles in the New Century meetings by 
the editor and the Rev. W. Tudor Jones, 
of Swansea, in which some of the por- 


traits, which appeared in the New 
Kingdom, are reproduced. “The Religion 
of Principal V. Jones, of Cardiff,” and 


“Higher Criticism ‘and the Sunday 
School,” are among the other subjects 
dealt with. 


Somzone has sent us a copy of the 
Birmingham Daily Gazette of July 15, 
with a “communicated” column, headed. 
“A Priestley Reminiscence.” The mis- 
representations of that vulgar diatribe do 
not require serious notice. 


To CorresPponpEents. — Letters, &c., 
received from the following:—C. D. B.; 
G.B.; B.B.; F. E. C.; T..A. van E.; 


A. H.; W. J. (Aukland); W. J. J.; 
G. M.; J. OW. Bs PvP. a. Ey Bet Bs 
B. W.; “J. C. W. (Adelaide). 
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INTERNATIONAL UNITARIAN 
LITERATURE. 


Sm,—As a regular reader of Tur 
Inquirer, may I be permitted to offer a 
few remarks on the above subject, and 
especially in relation to the translation of 
Unitarian Literature into Arabic for cir- 
culation among Mohammedans. 

I have often wondered why certain 
works, such as Channing’s, for instance, 
and also suitable sermons by well-known 
Unitarian ministers and preachers, have 
not been circulated amongst Mohamme- 
dans, as it seems to me that here is a 
suitable field for the spreading of Unit- 
arian Christian ideas. 

The testimony of Pére Hyacinthe, as 
quoted in Tur Inquirer, June 29, by Mr. 
Sunderland, is one that should have every 
thoughtful consideration. If we look at 
the great religions of the world, I think 
we shall agree that perhaps next to 
Judaism, Mohammedanism is more nearly 
allied to Christianity than any other, and, 
of course, more especially to Unitarian 
Christianity. 

As a reader of the Koran, and also as 
one who has every sympathy with the 
Mohammedan religion, I thoroughly 
agree with the remarks of Mr. Sunder- 
land, when he says: “That with Chris- 
tianity in its Trinitarian forms | Mo- 
hammedans will have nothing to do.” 
This reminds me somewhat of a para- 
graph I read some few years ago in a 
paper which represents Evangelical 
thought in the Church of England; the 
paragraph ran thus: ‘‘ Having seen only 
the Oriental type of Christianity, they 
despise its immorality and idolatry, and 
protest against the creature worship and 
image worship of both the Greek and 
Latin Churches. The pagans of the 
second century objected to Christianity, 
that it had neither altars nor images; 
the Moslem of the nineteenth century 
objects to Christianity that has only 
altars and images. The Christian mis- 
sionary to-day urges a Mohammedan to 
accept Christianity. He is met with the 
derisive reply: ‘Thank God we are not 
idol worshippers as are you Christians, 
and, God willing, we will never be.’ ” 

This last remark is significant, and 
speaks for itself. 

Whilst, of course, this paragraph that I 
have quoted does not deal with the 
Trinitarian aspect of the question, yet it 
explains the attitude of Mohammedans to 
Christianity in general, as naturally they 
expect that the forms they are familiar 
with would be typical of the religion in 
general. 

It is not my purpose here to explain 
away or to defend any of the tenets of the 
Mohammedan religion, nor do I deny that 
there is much in it that:is superstitious, 
but to those of your readers who wish to 
form a reasonable estimate of their religion 
they cannot do better than read Carlyle’s 
estimate of Mahomet in his ‘‘ Heroes and 
Hero Worship,” and also Dean Stanley’s 
Lecture on “ Mahometanism in its Rela- 
tions to the Hastern Church.” 

I should, however, like to draw atten- 
tion to two important principles which 
Mahomet worked for; they are :— 


Ist. “The unity of God,” which is the 
great doctrine of the Koran, and to restore 
which Mahomet claimed was the chief 
end of his mission. 

2nd. “Theprotest againstidolatry.” As 
an instance of this I think I am right in 


saying that all representations of living 
creatures of all kinds and everywhere are 
prohibited ; the very form of Arabesque 
ornamentation is always taken from 
inanimate, never from animated nature. 
The remark of Mr. Sunderland is note- 
worthy, that :—‘ Throughout all the 
leading Mohammedan nations there is a 
slowly rising tide of new life, new desire 
to break away from the stagnation of the 
past, new desire to get in touch with the 
larger knowledge and thought of Europe 
and America.” 

Now bearing this in mind, it seems to 
me that there should be a splendid field 
for the circulation of Unitarian literature ; 
the particular kind it would be desirable 
to circulate we might leave to those having 
experience in such matters. And now, in 
conclusion, let me quote the words of the 
late Dean Stanley, whose name I am sure 
will be received with respect amongst 
Unitarians. In the lecture which I have 
mentioned above, he says:—‘ The habits 
of temperance, devotion and resignation 
which Mohammedan belief encourages 
may be combined with the grace, the 
humility, the freedom of the Gospel.” 

Joun H. Davy James. 

Swindon, July 1. 
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CHRISTIAN DISCIPLESHIP. 


Sir,—I have been a regular subscriber 
to your paper for thirty-five years, and I 
have nearly thirty bound volumes of it. 
I can say more. I use extracts from it as 
“Lessons”? to read in my church services, 
e.g., recently from Dr. Crothers and the 
Rey. R. A. Armstrong. 

This preface is necessary to a few words 
Task you kindly to make public in refer- 
ence to the Rev. Ambrose Bennett’s 
Essay on “ The Origin of Christian. Dis- 
cipleship ” in Tur Inquirer of this date, 
pp. 427-428. 

I will not make a cheap protest of 
dissent, but merely ask your readers a 
very simple question. 

If Mr. Bennett is right in his view of 
the absolute necessity for a Christ in the 
spiritual life of man, does it not cut at 
the very root of our belief in the absolute 
sufficiency of God our Maker and loving 
Father ? 

Moreover, is it possible to feel such 
dependence on Christ, as Mr. Bennett 
feels and advocates, without practically 
raising Christ to the level of Godhead, 
inasmuch as all the functions ascribed to 
him by Mr. Bennett are de facto Divine ? 

CHARLES VoYsEY. 

Annerley Lodge, Hampstead, N.W. 

July 6. 
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THE SOUTHERN UNITARIAN 
ASSOCIATION. 


Sir,—I shall be glad if you will allow 
me to correct your report of the few words 
I said in proposing the toast of success to 
the Southern Unitarian Association. 

I did not say that “the Southern Asso- 
ciation was founded at Newport, July 23, 
1801,” but that the Southern Unitarian 
Society was founded there and then. I 
did not say that “on June 28, 1815, the 
Southern Association Fund was founded,” 
but that the Southern Unitarian Fund 
Society was founded then, and I also said 
that these two societies (the Southern 
Unitarian Society, and the Southern Unit- 
arian Fund Society) were united in 1877 


under the title of The Southern Unitarian 
Association. I am at present collecting 
materials for an account of the history of 
these societies, and I should be very glad 
if any of your readers could help me by 
sending old reports, &c. The minutes of 
the two societies are, I fear, beyond 
recovery. Crement E, Pree. 
Newport, Isle of Wight. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


To PusrisHers.—[All Books, éc., sent to Ton 
Inquirer will be acknowledged under this head, 
with name of publisher and price, if supplied. The 
necessities of our space, however, compel us to limit 
the number selected for critical notice and review] 


National Religion. By S. Smith. 1d. 
(C. J. Thynne.) 

My keply to the Synod’s Edict of Excom- 
munication. By Leo Tolstoy. 1d.; by 
post 13d. (Free Age Press, Christchurch 
Hants.) | 

The Philosophy of Religion in England 
and America. By <A. Caldecott, D.D. 
10s. 6d. (Methuen.) ; 

Family Prayers. By G. Clarke and 
B. K.D, 2s. (George Newnes.) 

Pictures of Unitarian Churches with 
Hzplanatory Remarks. By Emily Sharpe. 
Is., by post Is. 3d. (Unitarian Christian 
Publishing Office, 5, Furnival-street, 
OA OR Panty 

The Manse Gate. By “Tubal Cain.” 
6s. (Swan Sonnenschein.) 

The Religion of the First Christians. By 
F.J.Gould. 2s. 6d. (Watts and Co.) 

Debrett’s Coming Events in July. 6d. 
(Dean and Son.) 

Magic and Religion, By Andrew Lang. 
10s. 6d. (Longmans and Co.) 

London Matriculation Directory. 1s. 
(Burlington House, Cambridge.) 

Methods of Barbarism: The Case for 
Intervention. By W. T. Stead. 6d. 
(Mowbray House, Norfolk-street.) 

Unitarian Affirmations. By R. Travers 
Herford, B.A. Is. 6d. (Philip Green.) 

The Labyrinth of the World and the 
Paradise of the Heart. By J. A. 
Komensky. Edited and Translated by 
Count Lutzow. 6s. (Swan Sonnen- 
schein.) 

Evolution, and its bearing on Religions. 
By A.J.Dadson. 2s.6d. (Swan Sonnen- © 


schein.) 
The Victories of Rome. By Kenelm 
Digby Best. 1s. (Kegan Paul.) | 


Official Handbook of the Presbyterian 
Church of England. 6d, (14, Pater- 
noster-square.) 

Wide World, Sunday Strand, Strand, 
Captain, Harper’s, Crisis, Hzpositor, 
Monthly Review, Nineteenth Century, Inter- 
national Journal of Ethics, Contemporary, 


| Idler, Scribner's, Humane Review, Mind, 


Westminster Senior Quarterly Messenger 
for the Children, Monthly Messenger, Our 
Sisters in Other Lands, Review of Reviews. 


Bess will not work except in darkness ; 
thought will not work except in silence; 
neither will virtue work except in secrecy. 
Let not thy right hand know what thy 
left hand doeth! Like other plants, virtue 
will not grow unless its root be hidden, 
buried from the eye of the sun. Let the 
sun shine on it, nay, do but Joo c at it 
privily thyself, the root withers, 
flower will glad thee.—Carlyle. 
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The reason is, firstly, that the Dutch Re- 
formed Church does not have bishops or 
superintendents. It is ruled by a Synod, 
which chang every year. But if we 
had possessed bishops, they would not 
have been able to cavil, as the Church has 
been on bad terms with its own confession 
now for nearly three centuries. The 
doctrine of our Church was fixed by the 
National Synod at Dordtrecht in 1618. 
It is chiefly contained im the so-called 
Dutch Confession in 37 articles, and the 
Catechism. 

The principle of the Confession is that 
there shall not be anything in it that is 
not conformable to the Holy Scripture. 
Very soon after 1618 divergent opinions 
were preached by ministers, who referred 
to the Holy Scriptures as justifying them 
in doing so. Continued study of the 
Bible and the progress of science became 
of ever-growing influence. The only way 
to save the doctrine would have been to 
convoke a National Synod in order to 
expel the heretics. But at that time the 
Church was State-Church and the General 
States of the Dutch Republic would not 
give permission. 

So it was impossible to convoke a 
National Synod until 1816, when the new 
Kingdom of Holland was established. 
But then the difference of opinions was 
so great that the Synod did not venture to 
give any distinct determination of the 
contents of the doctrine. It obliged the 
ministers to agree with the principles of 
the Confession, without saying what these 
principles were. And so it has remained 
until to-day. So the actual position is 
that everybody has to determine for him- 
self whether he agrees with those 
principles, and that he has to find these 
in his own way. 

Of course a number of orthodox people 
did not like such regulations. In 1834 
adherents of the old confession left the 
Church and founded a congregation of 
their own—the so-called Christian Re- 
formed Church. In 1886 a new exodus 
took place under the well-known Calvinistic 
politician, the Rev. Dr. Kuyper. In several 
places they tried to take with them, in 
addition to their belief of the old con- 
fession, the possessions of the parish ; and 
it is not yet forgotten in Holland that 
Dr. Kuyper and his friends took crow- 
bars and saws, and tried to open, during 
the night, the money-cases in the new 
church at Amsterdam. The judge, how- 
ever, declared they should be content with 
the belief in the old confession, without 
any more. 

In 1860 the whole Dutch Reformed 
Church seemed to be gained for liberal 
thought, and numbers of parishes called 
liberal ministers. In those days there was 
no general suffrage. The ministers were 
called by the vestry, that chose its own 
members, belonging to the educated 
middle classes. In 1869, however, the 
liberals were the cause of their own death 
by giving the right to vote to every 
member of age that was happy enough 
to be a man and not a woman. In con- 
sequence of this the influence of the less 
educated people brought new men into 
the vestry, and when a minister’s place 
became vacant an orthodox minister was 
called by them. In many towns the 
liberal ministers are dying out, or are 
already gone. It is quite natural that the 
less educated people should not agree with 
the new opinions, for during several years 
denying and negations formed the greater 


LIBERAL RELIGIOUS THOUGHT 
WITHIN THE DUTCH REFORMED 
CHURCH.* 


“BY PROFESSOR B. D. EERDMANS, 
LEIDEN. 


D.D., OF 


_ I wise to make to you some communi- 
cations about liberal religious thought 
within the Dutch Reformed Church. I 
especially refer to this church, not because 
Lama member of it, but because it was 
the Church of the State up to the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth century, and still 
is the most important Church of Protestant 
Holland. In the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century it lost its old position by 
the influence of the French Revolution, 
by which many things were changed in 
our country and equal rights were granted 
to the various churches. 
Lhope you will take some interest in 
Dutch religious life, for, though our 
country is small, and though it has lost 
the political importance it once possessed 
in times in which the’ so-called Great 
Powers suppose that they have a right to 
govern the fate of mankind, I venture to 
say that as to liberal religious thought we 
are not obliged to refer to the glory of the 
ast. 
: The name of Kuenen is known to many 
of you. A German scholar called him 
“the conscience of the science of higher 
criticism.” His eminent learning was of 
influence not only in Holland but also 
abroad. Our Tiele still works with 
youthful strength im the history of 
religions, and we are proud of him. 
Our Scholten and Opzoomer were, per- 
haps, less known abroad, but in Holland 
they had no smaller reputation than 
Kuenen and Tiele. In dogmatics and 
philosophy they were leading masters 
I do not make these remarks to boast o. 
the merits of Dutch scholars, but in af 
meeting like this I feel obliged to men- 
tion their names with great thankfulness. 
By their influence liberal Christian 
religion, as we know it now, has-been 
preached from our pulpits since the middle 
of the nineteenth century. A great num- 
ber of ministers were converted to the new 
ideas, and numerous pupils of the Leiden 
University propagated them all over the 
country. The new doctrine drew much 
attention. The churches were filled by 
large crowds anxious to be informed 
about it. | 
People called the new ideas “ Modern,” 
-and “ Modernism” still is the most used 
name for the liberal religious party in 
Holland. The.contents of the liberal 
religious faith may be expressed by the 
words: The belief in the living God, the 
Father of mankind, whose Spirit is living 
in the hearts of His children, who is to be 
served according to the principles of the 
doctrine of Jesus, our Master. — 
- From the year 1850 to 1870 ministers 
did their very best in preaching against 
the old doctrines, and their fighting the 
common opinions was of great influence 
among the middle classes and the educated 
people. I suppose you do not under- 
_ stand how it was possible to deny the 
“truth of the common doctrines, without 
being expelled by the church government, 
as for instance happened to your much- 
esteemed Professor’ Robertson Smith. 


Unitarian and other Liberal Religious Thinkers 
and Workers, at Essex Hall, on Friday morning, | 
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part of a sermon, and in the zeal for 
denying some ministers forget to edify. 

For instance, a well-known journalist 
in Holland, who has retired from preach- 
ing, one Sunday preached a sermon on 
“Attending Divine Service,” and he ex- 
patiated on the wrong motives most people 
had in doing so, and on the uselessness of 
it. After the service somebody said he 
had expected to hear something about the 
right way of attending the service, and of 
the great blessings this might have. 
“Yes,” was the reply, “you are right, it 
may be edifying; really I put that down 
in my notes, but I forgot to speak about 
it.” Such sermons were obnoxious. 

Still im many towns the influence of the 
general suffrage would have been less felt, 
had not a number of members of the 
vestry resigned their places as soon as 
men were elected they did not like as 
fellow-members. So now in nearly all 
our towns orthodoxy rules. This could 
happen the sooner as the church does not 
have sub-divisions of communities. So, 
for instance, Amsterdam with some 
200,000 of members is one parish, ruled. 
by one vestry. 

At this moment the power of the 
liberals is chiefly in the country. There 
numerous parishes will not call an ortho- 
dox minister. In every parish where 
orthodoxy rules the liberal minority 
meets great difficulties. Thus, at Leiden, 
there are nine ministers, and all belong to 
the orthodox party. Our repeated request 
to call a liberal man to one of the posts 
when vacant has not been granted by the 
vestry. So we have to pay the church- 
rates without receiving any help. We 
assemble every Sunday in a hall, and 
various ministers from other places come 
over for preaching, and we have our own 
teachers for religious instruction. So far 
as this things go on pretty well; but diffi- 
culties arise in the baptising of the 
children and confirmation. We can 
hardly take the children or some hundred 
young people and their families to another 
place for baptism and confirmation; so 
the vestry of some liberal community 
comes to Leiden for these purposes, and 
this gives rise to endless quarrelling with 
the Leiden vestry. Such difficulties have 
caused a great number of liberals to leave 
our Church and join the small number of 
liberal communities of Remonstrants and 
Baptists that bid a hearty welcome to 
everybody that likes to join them, In doing 
so they save money and trouble. 

Even a considerablenumber of ministers, 
tired of struggling with an orthodox 
vestry, have joined the smaller com- 
munities, when they received a call. A 
good many of the best Remonstrant 


preachers formerly belonged to the Dutch 


‘Reformed Church, and many of them left 
us, not on account of their struggle with 
any difficulty, but only for the sake of a 
better position. 

These things haveconsiderably weakened 
our position in the Church. Our Church 
has about 1,400 communities, of which 
some 400 are liberal. In many of the 
orthodox communities there are consider- 
able liberal minorities. We suppose that 
one-third of the whole Church may be 
reckened to be liberal. 

If all those members were thoroughly 
interested in the progress of liberal 
religious thought it would not be difficult 
to attain better conditions; but I am 
sorry to say that a great many of them 
seem to have very little interest. They 
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do not care for church and religion, at 
least if you are not inclined to call the 
opinions they sometimes pretend to have 
“religion.” They are a class of people 
like the population of Alsace-Lorraine. 
Now, they are not good Germans, but 
formerly they were good Frenchmen. In 
olden times they went to church without 
caring for religion; now they do not care 
for religion, and do not go to church. 

However many difficulties there may be 
we do not intend to give up our position 
in the Church. Not for our own sake—for, 
happily, we are wise enough to know, as 
your Sterne says, that the Lord does not 
ask in what coat we walked on earth, in a 
Remonstrant one or in a Dutch Reformed 
one—but for the sake of others, the more 
simple-minded people, who hold to their 
Church and are coming now to our 
services, who are inclined to _ liberal 
thought, but would fall back to ortho- 
doxy if left alone. It is a pity that some 
of our energetic young liberal ministers 
take little interest in these things. They 
are influenced by the ideas of Tolstoy, 
and some of them have even resigned their 
position to join a Communistic colony 
living on agriculture near Amsterdam. 
We should like to have that energy work- 
ing to our profit. 

We are strongly encouraged in good 
hope for the future by the great influence 
of liberal religious thought in the so- 
called ‘‘ orthodox” circles. An orthodox 
minister of to-day is quite another man 
than the orthodox minister of fifty years 
ago. Of course there is a party that dis- 
likes all new ideas, that holds to the old 
opinions, but even they could not escape 
the law of progress. This party is by no 
means a leading one. The bulk of orthodox 
ministers agree with the results of Old- 
Testament criticism, and some of them 
have already told their brethren to con- 
sider it reasonable to criticise the New 
Testament also. They are most evidently 
on the way to liberalism. They do not 
like dogmatics, they say ; they look upon 
the Confession as an old thing to be found 
in some very old-fashioned hymn-books, 
and in preaching they never mention it. 
The deity of Christ is, in fact, the only 
dogmathey use as proof of their orthodoxy. 
I am sure we might say that many of them 
have given up even that, if they only 
would explain in clear words what they 
mean by the deity of Christ. 

This is the blessing of the universal 
education, which is the only way to the 
ministry in our church. If the ministers 
of the Church of England were bound to 
receive a completer education, if they were 
obliged to study Hebrew and Greek, in 
order to be able to read the Bible in the 
original languages, I think they would be 
more liberal in their opinions. Our theo- 
logical students have to pass the examina- 
tions of the Universities of the State. 

Our Theological Faculties are now quite 
independent of any church and perfectly 
free in their teaching. Formerly the 
theological professors had to be members 
of the Dutch Reformed Church, but since 
1878 this law is withdrawn. Professor 
Tiele, a member of our Faculty, is a 
Remonstrant; and his successor (a Nor- 
wegian), Professor Brede Kristensen, from 
Christiania, isa Lutheran. In consequence 
of this freedom even the _ so-called 
orthodox theological professors have 
most liberal ideas. There is no differ- 
ence in the teaching of my orthodox 
colleagues for the Old Testament in the 


faculties at Utrecht and Groningen and 
my teaching. Some students of Groningen 
even told me that they were converted to 
liberalism by the teaching of one of their 
orthodox professors. At Utrecht one pro- 
fessor denied the Inspiration of the Bible, 
and another colleague told me that he 
believed in the deity of Christ only as a 
symbol of his great importance. We 
might call those men Unitarians if they 
dared to speak in the common words 
instead of in old phrases. 

In view of these things I dare to say 
that this century will see a mighty progress 
of liberal religious thought. There are 
sufficient proofs thatthe majority of the 
members of the church do not really 
understand what it is to be orthodox. 
They judge from external things. <A 
minister is looked upon as good orthodox 
if in the services he asks the people to 
sing psalms and no other hymns. 

I once preached for a friend of mine 
and gave a liberal sermon. Some weeks 
afterwards I received a call to an orthodox 
community near the place where my friend 
lived. This was astonishing to me; but I 
learned by information that some of the 
members of that vestry attended that 
service. I accidentally had taken the 
hymus only from the psalms, and so they 
supposed me to be orthodox! 

We have good hope. In places were we 
are the majority we are already perfectly 
free; for our service consists only of 
singing and the delivery of a sermon. No 
Creed is read, no confessions answered to; 
we are free in using the old ritual. If we 
like it we may do so; if we do not like it, 
we are allowed to make our own ritual. 

So there is actually no difference be- 
tween us and the Remonstrants, Men- 
nonites, and the liberal Lutherans. No 
walls of different doctrine separate us. 
The various ministers very often preach in 
the churches of other congregations. One 
day we must come to a great union of all 
those churches. The time for that is not 
yet come. There are too many circum- 
stances prohibiting it now; and one of 
these is that liberal religious thought is not 
popular enough among the bulk of the 
members of some churches. The people 
are not yet ripe forit. This is a matter 
of generations and not of years. We must 
go on working, teaching, and preaching. 
In looking forward to this future, we know 
that we are not working for the glory of 
our own particular ideas; we are impelled 
by the deep conviction that it is only a 
pure and free faith in the living God, who 
loves all His creatures, that can give man- 
kind happiness and peace. 


THE UNITARIAN WORK IN THE 
KHASI HILLS, INDIA. 


Tue fifth anniversary meetings of the 
Khasi Hills Unitarian Union took place 
at Jowai on April 6, 7, and 8,1901. On 
Saturday evening there was a welcome 
meeting of the delegates and friends of the 
Union. The following churches were 
represented :—Jowai, by U. Khro Shyrn- 
gang; Nongtalang, by U. Khyllaw Padu; 
Raliang, by the Rev. David Edwards; 
Shillong, by U. Singbor; Laitlyngkot, by 
Mynjra Singh. 

Early on Sunday morning there was a 
devotional service, There were two sermon 
meetings at 10 am. and 1 pm. The 
preachers were the Rev. David Edwards, 
Babu Radhon Singh Berry, of the Shil- 
long Brahmo Somaj ; U. Khyllaw of Nong- 


talang and U. Singbor, of Shillong. Reso- 
lutions were passed expressing sympathy 
with the members of the bereaved Royal 
Family on account of the death of ovr 
beloved Empress Victoria, and sending 
loyal congratulations and obeisance to His 
Majesty King Edward VII., Emperor of 
India, on his accession to the Throne. 
The resolutions were subsequently duly 
acknowledged by the Secretary to the 
Chief Commissioner of Assam. 

In the afternoon there was a singing and 
preaching procession through thethorough- 
fares of Jowai, after which was a con- 
ference of Unitarian women. In the 
evening there was a meeting of the Board 
of the Union, in which the constitution 
and rules of the Union were revised. 

On Monday morning there was a busi- 
ness meeting. Among others the follow- 
ing resolutions were unanimously passed :— 


1. Resolved that the members and dele- 
gates and friends of the Unitarians’ Union, 
Khasi Hills, send their greetings to the 
Unitarians in the British Islands, America, 
and in all parts of the world. 

2. Send their greetings and sympathy to 
the International Council of Unitarian and 
other Liberal Religious Thinkers and 
Workers. 

3. Send their greetings and sympathy to 
the Brahmos of all sections. 

4. Send their greetings and loving re- 
membrance to the Réy. J. T. Sunderland 
and the Rev. S. Fletcher Williams. 

5. Do express their deep feelings of grati- 
tude to the members and friends of the 
British and Foreign Unitarian Association 
for their continued support and interest in 
the Unitarian mission work in the Khasi 
Hills. 


At noon there was a Board meeting 
again, in which the reports from the 
churches, the report of the Committee, the 
report of the Unitarian day-school, and 
the accounts of the Mission and the Union 
funds were read, and other business con- 
nected with the Union’s work was trans- 
acted. The contribution from the mem- 
bers and churches to the Union in 
1900 amounted to 63 rupees. The per- 
manent Mission Fund had amounted to 
384 rupees. There were on the roll 228 
Unitarians, with sixteen unpaid preachers 
and four paid workers in December, 1900. 

There was an anniversary meeting of 
the children’s service during the day, con- 
ducted by elder boys. 

In the evening there was a lecture on 
“ Our Duty to the Children to bring them 
up in the Liberal Faith,” and several lead- 
ing Unitarians took part in the discussion 
of the subject. 

The surest way to enlighten and to 
rouse the spiritual energy of our ignorant 
hill people is by establishing schools 
among them. The Unitarian school at 
Jowai had sixty-nine students, of whom 
thirty were Unitarian children. The 
teaching staff consisted of three teachers. 
The monthly expenditure of the school 
staff was Rs. 55, or about £50 a year, or 
half of the amount of grant made by the 
British and Foreign Unitarian Associa- 
tion for mission work in the Khasi Hills. 
The school is in need of intelligent 
teachers of our own faith. 

Weare in sore need of trained preachers 
to take charge of our churches. We now 
employ raw recruits for the work. 

Everyone in the meetings felt that a 
European missionary is most pressingly 
needed to be our teacher to train up 
young men to be preachers, and to be our 
leader and minister. The meetings were 
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serve that the authenticity, or the histori- | affection which we strive to realise under 


characterised by a feeling of unity and 
enthusiasm among the members, and by a 
determination to work more for the 
spread of the Unitarian faith in the 
Khasi Hills. Our motto is “To nangroi,” 
that is, Go forward. 

Hasom Kissor Sinan. 
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INTER AMICOS.* 


' Tats is a book of rare interest. “Inter 
Amicos,” or ‘‘ Between Friends,” consists 
mainly of letters exchanged many years 
ago between Professor William Knight, 
then a young Professor at St. Andrews of 
rapidly-rising reputation, and our own 
James Martineau, already. among the 
elders and of a great fame wherever high 
and devout religious thought was valued. 
The young man has been drawn greatly 
to the elder, attracted by the noble beauty 
of his writings and the deep and deliberate 
wisdom of his thought. Yet he is of a 
highly-orthodox Church,’ and himself 
holds, both by affection and by reasoning, 
the central orthodox doctrine of the In- 
carnation, of the’ combined deity and 
humanity of Jesus Christ, of the plurality 
of Persons in the Hternal God. And with 
a young man’s longing to come to an 
understanding with an old man whom he 
ardently reveres, he boldly invites Mr. 
Martineau to a detailed discussion of the 
deep differences in theology and _philo- 
sophy which divide them. And Martineau, 
with rare courtesy and generosity, com- 
plies, and reasons out his thought of God 
and Christ in letters written with no idea 
that they would ever fall under any other 
eyes than the keen eyes of this young 
Scotchman. And now that the veteran 
has passed away, and every word of his is 
treasured, Professor Knight gives us the 
correspondence, or such parts of it as 
survive, since, alas! he has lost at least 
one letter of his friend, which one would 
judge to have been of surpassing interest 
and value. | . ; 
Professor Knight’s own share in the 
interchange of argument is full of thought- 
fulness and earnestness, and he has a 
noble passage on spiritual fellowship, not 
apart from, but actually fed and enriched 
by intellectual divergency. And very 
early he plunges into that dilemma of 
which we have heard much of late, ‘how 
the divine love could have been an ever- 
lasting reality, outflowing from a Divine 
centre, except on the theory of an eternal 
duality within the Dwine Nature itself” 
. 13). 
os : long letter written from the house 
of his friend, Thomas Ainsworth, at Pit- 
lochrie, on July 25, 1870, Mr. Martineau 
addresses himself straight to his corre- 
spondent’s difficulty and his mode of 
solving it. And first of all he points out 
- how the whole doctrine of the Incarna- 
tion rests on the assumption that the 
Gospel according to St. John is not, as 
criticism seems to him to indicate, ‘‘a free 
product of the Christian genius in the 
middle of thesecond century,” butarigidly 
historical report of the life and words of 
_ Jesus. “Accordingly,” says he, “TI ob- 


* « Inter Amicos: Letters between James 
Martineau and William Knight, 1869-72.” (John 
Murray. 1901. 5s.) 


+ It is not, of course, suggested that more recent 
" eriticism points to so late an origin for the Fourth 


Gospel. 
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cal trustworthiness of the Fourth Gospel, 
practically stands as an article in the 
creed of this theological school ; and it is 
not without a most important reservation” 
—the reservation, namely, of that Gospel 
from the crucible of criticism—“ that they 
ean announce a theology which is lifted 
above the contingencies of historical 
criticism ” (p. 23). If that Gospel be not 
a faithful report of the language of Christ, 
then the doctrine of the Incarnation is 
bereft of New Testament support. 

And it is not altogether with regret that 
Martineau sees the Jesus of that Gospel 
dissolved into the imaginings of a later 
age. For while he shares with Mr. Knight 
his profound veneration for the character 
ascribed to Jesus in most of its elements, 
yet he finds elements in that Gospel which 
seem to him rather to mar than to adorn 
the portrait. 


One or two of the characteristics (he 
writes)—precisely those most essential to 
your inference—the self-assertion—the un- 
indebtedness to the past—the purpose of 
uniting all the world in a federation by 
uniting them to himself—are to me (1) not 
beautiful, (2) not historical; nor do I think 
that the true image of what he was is 
reached till he is divested of the whole 
dress which the Messianic mythology and 
Alexandrine theosophy have thrown around 
him in our Gospels. This done the figure 
(he continues) which emerges* is to my eye 
simply human—of ideal strength and beauty 
—the purest model of the relation between 
God and the soul of man; but with no 
apprehensible element transcending our 
inner scale of spiritual possibility 
(pp. 24, 25). 

That is to say our great teacher, with all 
his. profound reverence for Jesus, saw 
nothing in his nature save human nature, 
nothing in his relation to God to which it 
is not morally possible for all men to 
attain. 

And if he is asked to account for one 
human being so far transcending the actual 
spiritual attainment of other men, he at 
once declines the task. We never can, 
in his opinion, lay our hands on the causes 
of the exceptional character of individuals, 
whether they be demoniacally bad or 
divinely good. But to make our failure 
to explain such character ‘‘a reason for 
resorting to a solution by either ‘ posses- 
sion’ or ‘incarnation’” seems to him 
without any justification (p. 25). He 
will not take refuge in the theory that 
Satan has taken up his abode in the 
sinner, or that God is enshrined in the 
flesh of the saint. 

And then Martineau goes on to expose 
the futility of the expedient of providing 
an eternal object for the love of God by 
distinguishing different elements or persons 
within His being, an expedient to which I 
have lately more than once had occasion to 
refer. ‘The mutual love of two Gods,” he 
declares that he can understand ; “ but 
not the mutual love of two functions, 
factors, or relations of one God ” (p. 26). 
All real affection goes forth to one outside 
the person who feels that affection. If 
both the lover and the loved are one, 
then the very “selfishness” and ‘soli- 
tude ” which Professor Knight seeks to 
avoid for God are there in all their ugli- 
ness. That the objects of God’s love 
should be within God’s own being would 
reduce His love to self-love and afford no 
field at all for that divine and sublime 


* “Merges,” on p. 24, “is clearly a misprint for 


. “ emerges,” 
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the name of the love of God. 

But his correspondent had suggested 
that the ‘ two-foldness” in God, the 
union of two elements, the lover and the 
loved, “is not arithmetical but moral.” 
To which Martineau rejoins that “in 
order to be moral it must be arithmetical, 
all moral relations implying a plurality of 
persons.” “Indeed,” he adds with that 
trenchant common sense which ever and 
again wedges itself in between his most 
finely-wrought reflections, “of number that 
is not numerical I can form no idea.” 

But our teacher, continuing this noble 
letter, goes on to compare God as revealed 
to us in the outer world, the physical 
make of the universe, with God as revealed 
to us in the ethical nature of man and the 
oracles of moral authority with which He 
speaks to us in the silent chambers of the 
soul. God as Creator and Sustainer of 
the visible worlds is wonderful, but it is 
not His loftiest aspect. Only in the 
experiences of the conscience is He first 
revealed to us as the “Spiritual and 
Transcendent God.” 

And God, says Martineau, could never 
want for objects of His love while there 
are worlds peopled with intellectual and 
spiritual beings. And he presses strenu- 
ously for the acknowledgment that we are 
indeed sons of God quite apart from and 
independently of any special relation in 
which theology may conceive Jesus Christ 
to stand to God. He cannot understand 
why men are so reluctant to admit this 
normal and universal relation of men to 
God as children to a Father. ‘That such 
sonship is impossible without an eternal 
and incarnate Son,” he declares to be “a 
proposition wholly unintelligible” to him. 
“Since men,” says he, “‘in the image of 
God’ would in any case really be his sons, 
why it should be out of the question for 
them to recognise this relation, and be 
brought to dispositions accordant with it, 
I cannot see.” (P. 31.) 

“The more,” writes he at last, ‘ I reflect 
on these things, the more profoundly con- 
vinced I am that the idea of an historical 
Incarnation affords nopermanent standing- 
ground for a Religious Philosophy.’ He 
looks upon that doctrine indeed as having 
served as a “transitory means ” of keeping 
alive in the minds and hearts of men 
“the supreme truth... of the life of 
God in the soul of man.” And with the 
sentiments that cluster round the doctrine 
he owns himself in deep and tender sym- 
pathy. (P. 32.) He finds the hymns and 
prayers of many an orthodox Church 
speaking to him “in the tones of a home- 
music.” “ But,” says he, “ I cannot think 
with them, and my wonder at their creed 
increases from year to year.” 

At a moment when a vigorous effort 
has been made to enlist the high authority 
of Dr. Martineau in support of a doctrine 
of Incarnation as the central thought of 
the Christian religion, it is a happy 
coincidence that brings to our eyes this 
careful and earnest letter, written without 
thought of any public audience in the 
confidence and freedom of friendly corre- 
spondence with one who pressed him for his 
inmost thinking on this severe and lofty 
theme. 

A later letter in the correspondence 
deals with a very different topic, a topic, 
however, in which Dr. Martineau always 
felt the keenest interest, and thought 
deeply, clearly and, to my mind, most 
convincingly—I mean the matter of sub- 
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scription to theological creeds and the 
honourable obligations imposed by such 
subscription. The question arose out of 
the fact that Professor Knight had 
preached at Little Portland-street Chapel, 
and had been summoned 'before his Pres- 
bytery for the offence. He wrote in con- 
sequence an article on “The Ethics of 
Creed-Subscription,” which appeared in 
the Contemporary Review, and which he 
sent to Martineau; and in a letter written 
from Beddgelert, in August, 1872, Dr. 
Martineau throws himself with his wonted 
zest into the discussion of the problem 
raised. He is full of sympathy on the 
one hand with his correspondent’s breadth 
of religious view, as also on the other 
with the clinging of his heart to the 
ehurch of his fathers, the Free Kirk of 
Scotland, based as it is on the most rigid 
Calvinistic definitions. But he can see no 
honourable reconciliation between anti- 
Calvinistic preaching and retention of a 
post of trust in a Calvinistic Church. To 
subscribe a creed is to sign a contract: 
in consideration of the subscriber teach- 
ing certain doctrines he is to have such 
countenance and office as the Church can 
‘give him. The contract is as binding in 
honour as any contract in buying and 
.selling goods. If it be contended that it 
was a wrong contract to make, then the 
proper course is not to break it, retaining 
its rewards, but to withdraw from it, 
giving up the office at the same moment 
that you refuse its obligations. They who 
laid down the conditions certainly expected 
a bond fide assent to the creeds imposed ; 
they had no conception of that gradual 
growth and enlargement of religious 
thought on which the young Scottish pro- 
fessor dwells; and he who wishes freely 
to enjoy that growth and that enlarge- 
ment must first withdraw from the bargain 
he has made to keep his thinking within 
the ancient confines.- And Dr. Martineau 
states very bluntly the moral effect of the 
opposite procedure. 


The feeling with which honourable and 
high-minded laymen are beginning to look 
at the liberal clergy as men who conform 
and know better, and who introduce eva- 
sions into the highest offices of life, is at 
once natural and disastrous. The intel- 
lectual sympathy which is felt for them 
perplexes, without satisfying, the moral 
estimate of their position: and I perceive 
everywhere the suspicion spreading that 
somehow Religion can always command a 
store of Academic subtleties, which, if not 
needed for defence of absurd doctrine, can 
be used in excuse |for questionable action. 
(P. 85.) 


And then this great chieftain in the 
battle for an honest churchmanship goes 
on to expose the historical inaccuracy of 
that strange, but very common, conten- 
tion that a Church can only be reformed 

* from within, 


I am not aware (he writes) of tany 
Church that—in the sense required, of 
altering a dogmatic basis—has ever re- 
formed itself, either from within or from 
without. Every great birth or revolution of 
dogma—i.e., every one great enough to 
require new creeds—has had to constitute a 
new Church as its organ. The Church of 
Rome would not take up the Anglican 
modifications; or the Anglican adopt the 
Puritan, the Quaker, the Wesleyan; the 
Lutherans had to separate from the 
Catholics, and themselves would not make 
room for the Reformed ; and so on, all round. 
Every one of these separate Churches re- 
tains to this hour its doctrinal symbols as 
settled in the crisis of its first growth; the 
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only variations being the mere wavering of 
the forces which moulded it before it fully 
set, and not modifications arising from later 
developments. The new wine has always 
required new bottles. Itis not to Erasmus, 
but to Luther, that God has given the 
modern world. (Pp. 86, 87.) 

Such are the two main themes of the 
correspondence on Martineau’s side—the 
doctrine of Incarnation, from which, 
being asked for definite and fundamental 
statement, he unreservedly cuts himself 
off; and the ethics of subscription and 
conformity, in which he declines to admit 
the plea for leave: to depart from the 
formule of a Church while still in enjoy- 
ment of its offices. There is the sparkle 
of his wonderful play of expression over 
other topics also. But it is these that are 
the gist.and grist of his letters, and it is 
these that give the book its value. Then 
follows that remarkable address—with its 
full roll of signatures—which Professor 
Knight himself initiated in greeting to 
the veteran when he reached his eighty- 
third birthday, and the roll is found to 
comprise almost all the brightest and 
noblest names in contemporary literature 
and philosophy. There follow, too, Pro- 
fessor Knight’s own sermon at Little Port- 
land-street Chapel and his article on the 
Ethics of Subscription in the Contem- 
porary Review. Indeed, in quantity the 


volume comprises much more of Knight. 


than of Martineau, and in any other com- 
panionship his contributions would seem 
of considerable interest and weight. But 
he is outmeasured by his friend; and we 
feel that his greatest service has been to 
elicit from the master these memorable 
letters and to present them now in the 
ripeness of time to the outside world. 
Ricuarp A. ArMsTRONG. 


THE EDUCATION BILL. 


Sir,—The views I expressed a fort- 
night ago on the late Education Bill apply 
equally t to the new Bill, and, in my opinion, 
this apparently small and temporary 
measure, so far from being of little im- 
portance, demands the most earnest con- 
sideration that we can give to it. We must 
look below the surface to discover its pur- 
pose. It is not a mere question of tiding 
over a year under one or another educa- 
tional authority in the matter of the 
“ Cockerton ” judgment. It goes far 
deeper and much further. By a side- 
wind it aims at prejudging a great con- 
troversy to be fought out next year. In 
this little Bill sanction is sought from 
Parliament for the degradation of School 
Boards with a view to their subsequent 
suppression. That is as clear as day. We 
cannot enter on this discussion, as to the 
relative merits of School Boards and Com- 
mittees of County Councils, as if we were 
back at the year 1870 once more. Then the 
whole subject was new, and the ground was 
unoccupied. The original Bill, as introduced 
by Mr. Forster, was drawn on the lines of 
the election of the School Boards by the 
Town Councils ; and the National Educa- 
tion League, through its Chairman, Mr. 
George Dixon, M.P., adhered to that mode 
of their election, and divided the House 
onit,after the Governmenthad accepted Sir 
Charles Dilke’s amendment in favour of 
direct election by the people. Much was 
to be said then, as much may be said now, 
on either side on the matter. But when, for 
thirty years,the School Boards have occupied 


the field, and have honourably and usefully | ism, and ecclesiasticism, 


fulfilled their duties, and have done very 
much to raise the character of elementary 
education, they cannot be superseded 
without grave injustice being done them. 
It would be a serious indignity put upon 
them, in the shape of a national vote of 
want of confidence -wholly undeserved. 
The great School Boards have deserved 
well of their country ; and it would be 
nothing less than a public scandal, if, at 
the instance of Sir John Gorst, with his 
“ flouts and jibes,” they were sent about 
their business. As amatter of fact, the 
mischief is that they have done their 
work, not too ill, but too well for their un- 
successful vivals, the denominationalists. 
And the very sin for which they are 
now undergoing punishment, and for 
which they are threatened with extinction, 
is that, at a time when the one thing 
needed for the very life of the nation is a 
ladder from the elementary to the 
secondary and technical schools, they are 
raising that ladder in their higher grade 
and evening continuation schools. Instead 
of “ Hands off!” Go on and prosper !” 
should be the nation’s cry. And, with 
the general consent as to the desirability 
of having only one authority for all this 
education, the School Board has unques- 
tionably the first claim to the position. 
It is elected for education and no other 
purpose, while County Councils will have 
an immense field of duty left them with- 
out this in addition, well as they have 
done their share of this work. My friend, 
Mr. Ellis, like Mr. Rawson, with the 
knowledge of long experience, bears testi- 
mony to this. No one denies it, or fails 
in recognition of the services thus ren- 
dered to education. But I must say that 
I think the Northampton County Coun- 
cillors, who have just expressed their 
strong objection to assuming the new 
duties proposed to them, were more alive 
than Mr. Ellis to the dangers in store for 
them in the possible introduction of the 
religious difficulty and the sectarian 
spirit into their midst, if they should in 
future become the authorities for elemen- 
tary as well as secondary education. 
Happily it has not. yet entered the latter 
domain ; but it is the home of the former. 
And evidence accumulates that the whole 
animus of the proposed legislation is to be 
found in the aim to capture the rates for 
denominational schools. This year the 
new authority is to be elected pro tem. ; 
next year it is to be made permanent, and 
to be empowered to deal with elementary 
as well as secondary education, and to 
give aid to denominational schools from 
the rates. School Boards cannot give 
denominationalists what they want. 
The National Education League, with 
Mr. Chamberlain as chairman of its 
executive, won that victory thirty-one 
years ago for the Nonconformists, just as 
it won the insertion of the Cowper- 
Temple Clause forbidding the use of 
catechisms and formularies distinctive Be 
particular religious sects. In both - 
matters the Bill had “ given away” >the 
Nonconformists. Itempowered theBourde 
to aid denominational schools from the 
rates, and to teach in the Board Schools 
the religious beliefs of the majority. 
Against these provisions a furious battle 
was fought by the great body of dissenters, 
and was won, as we thought, for ever. 
But now the struggle is on us once more. 
We must fight it out to the last dt 
than submit to lest, end ol 
one ve 
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rates, to be spent without control by 
irresponsible sectarian managers, in the 
interest, not so much of education, as of 
their churches and their shibboleths. 

Reaction all along the line is the order 
of the day. Here the School Board is 
the citadel singled out for attack by the 
reactionists ; it is the fort to be held at 
all hazards. If the denominationalists 
' win this battle this year by their danger- 
ous little Bill, next year they will try to 
crown their victory by the slaughter of the 
School Boards, which to-day they only 
insult and degrade. And instead of a 
prospect of a truly national system of 
public education, we shall be confronted 
with the imminent danger of losing what 
we already have of it, and of seeing de- 
nominationalism advancing from victory 
to victory to the lasting injury of the 
education of the people. 

In reference to the area of the School 
Boards’ operations, I will add that I am 
entirely at one with Mr. Rawson and Mr. 
Ellis. I desire the county, rather than the 
small borough, or rural district, area. 
Indeed, I think there is a general con- 
sensus on these points—namely, one 
authority, large areas, and abolition of 
the cumulative vote with its invitation to 
sectarian representation. 

H. Enrietp Dowson. 

The Parsonage, Gee Cross, Hyde. 


HUNGARIAN TOUR. 
CENTRAL POSTAL MISSION. 


_$rr,—The arrangements for the tour 
are now complete. Mr. Jozan and Miss 
_Buzogany are prepared to meet the party 
in Vienna and Budapest, and show them 
all that is of interest in those cities with 
as. little: fatigue as possible, and to plan 
interesting excursions. The journey is 
planned so that two fatiguing days should 
not follow each other. Therefore a night’s 
rest will be taken at Dresden, and the 
journey through Bohemia and by the 
banks of the Hlbe will be made in day- 
light. Prague will be visited on the 
return journey from Vienna to Dresden. 
Mr. Jozan thinks it would be very interest- 
ing to spend the day in Presburg, and 
break the railway journey on the way to 
Budapest. Mr. Boros is most anxious to 
give a hospitable welcome to all the 
Unitarians who will visit Kolozsvar on the 
oceasion of the opening of the New 
Unitarian College Buildings. He even 
goes so far as to offer free hospitality for 
the week to be spent there, besides fétes 
and beautiful excursions to places of 
interest in the neighbourhood. ‘This tour 
has been arranged at the request of one 
or two Unitarian ministers, and it will be 
a@ great disappointment to all concerned 
if a sufficient number of names are not 
given in before Aug. 1 to enable the 
agreement with the railway company to be 


carried out, and the return journey to 


- Vienna made at the cost of a single fare. 
Both in Budapest and in Kolozsvar 
there is an English-speaking club, called 
after the great Protestant Reformer the 
_ Francis David Club, and these are the 
people who desire to welcome the English 
- Unitarians. The excursion will start on 
. Friday, Aug. 28. All applications for 
' further particulars and tickets should be 
made to the hon. sec., Hungarian Tour, 
13, Christchurch-road, Hampstead, N.W. 
£14 must be paid beforehand, and the 
total cost should not exceed from £18 to 
£20. _ M. Lucy Tagarr. 
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THE CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 
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Sir Thomas More. 


Nor long ago I was passing the church 
of St. Lawrence Jewry, near the Guildhall, 
and I went in to see it. A wedding was 
going on, so I stood by the great screen 
and looked round. The first thing I 
noticed was the great window on my left, 
which, as I looked at it, became more 
interesting to me than the wedding. 

In the middle of this window was the 
life-size figure of a man wearing a long 
furred gown and cap, and on each side 
was a picture of a house. One was a City 
house gabled and timbered, and one a 
wide country house with gardens sloping 
to a river, with a lake and paths. And 
beneath it said that this window was in 
memory of Sir Thomas More, and it told 
these four things about him: that he 
was Member for Finsbury; that he had 
lectured in the church; that he wrote 
“Utopia” ; that he suffered July 6, 1535. 
And you might try and remember these 
four things of him. 

But Iam only going to write of two. 
These two houses are meant for the two in 
which he Jived—one in Bucklersbury, the 
other in Chelsea, which was country 
then. And they made me think of what 
endears him to us more than his great 
talents, or his learning, or his brilliant wit, 
or the part he played in public life—or, 
perhaps, because it was joined with these— 
I mean his home life. 

In this Chelsea house there lived with 
him wife and children and grandchildren, 
twenty-one people. That was a large 
houseful to live together happily and 
kindly, wasn’t it? Don’t you think it 
would have been very easy to find some- 
thing to find fault with in each other, or 
to quarrel over, every day ? Well, this is 
how a man who lived in this household ,a 
great deal describes their life :— 

“More has built him,” he says, “ near 
London, upon the Thames, a modest yet 
commodious mansion. ‘There he _ lives, 
surrounded by his family, including his 
wife, his son and his wife, his three 
daughters and their husbands, and eleven 
erandchildren. There is not any man 
living so affectionate as he; and he loveth 
his old wife as if she were a girl of 
fifteen. In this house is none, man or 
woman, but readeth or studieth the 
liberal arts, yet is their chief care of piety. 
There is never any seen idle, The head 
of the house governs it, not by a lofty 
carriage and oft rebukes, but by gentle- 
ness and amiable manners. Every 
member is busy in his place, performing 
his duty with alacrity, nor is sober mirth 
wanting.” 

Think over a moment what made this 
home so happy. Everyone had something 
to do in it. Hveryone had some interest 
or study to bring to enlarge and refine it. 
The father was always gentle, affectionate, 
polite, so that the whole household caught 
his temper. And then the sense of God 
the great Father rested over all, and gave 
joy to all. And so instead of a clashing, 
fretful, scolding, indolent, or dull houseful, 
it was a busy-looking, helpful houseful, 
merry and gay. And these are the very 
things that make homes happy now, just 
as they did four centuries ago—poor 
homes or rich homes, small families or 
large ones. The pleasure of work, the 
pleasure of learning, the pleasure of loving, 


the pleasure of reverence and trust, these 
still make homes happy; nor, indeed, can 
home be happy without them. 

This beautiful home: life, then, is the 
first thing I want you to remember about 
Sir Thomas More. 

And now I will miss out all about his 
learning and his success, and the great 
offices he held, and his part in the great 
world outside his home. I will go on to 
the last thing the window said about him ; 
because, like his home-life, that is some- 
thing the youngest of us may understand. 
“He suffered on July 6, 1535.” That 
means that he was beheaded as a traitor 
on Tower Hill. It means that there came 
a time in his life when he had to choose 
whether he would keep his high place— 
and the favour of the King—whether he 
would keep his beautiful home, and the 
loves and joys that made it so sweet, at 
the price of saying something he didn’t 
believe—or whether he would be true 
though it cost him his life to be so. 

First he gave up his high office, and 
went home to live in quiet. He had time 
to think it all over. Did he sometimes 
think to himself that it made no differ- 
ence—that the King would do as he liked 
in any case? Did he sometimes ask, 
Why should I hold out when all the 
bishops and great men have given in? 
The oath is only a form—why shouldn’t I 
take it, and think as I please? What 
will my family do without me ? 

One of his friends, the Duke of Norfolk, 
warned him of his danger. “The anger 
of the monarch,” he said, ‘“‘ means death.” 
“Ts that all?” said More; “then there is 
no more difference between your Grace 
and me, than that I shall die to-day and 
you to-morrow.” 

At last he was summoned to Lambeth 
to take the oath, and his son-in-law, 
William Roper, has told us of that sad 
scene, ‘‘ Whereas,” he says, “Sir Thomas 
More used evermore at his departure from 
his house and children (whom he loved 
tenderly) to have them bring him to his 
boat, and there to kiss them all and bid 
them farewell, at this time would he suffer 
none of them forth of the gate to follow 
him, but pulled the wicket after him, and 
shut them all from him, and with a heavy 
heart (as by his countenance it appeared) 
with me and our four servants then took 
his boat toward Lambeth. Wherein, sit- 
ting still sadly the while, at last he 
rounded me in the ear, and said, ‘Son 
Roper, I thank our Lord, the field is 
won.’ ” 

Some day you will read, I hope, the 
story of the courage and cheerfulness 
with which he bore his long imprison- 
ment, and met his death. His life and 
his death were of one piece. 

In one of the chapters of Revelation 
are two verses that come to my mind when 
I think of this brave death :—‘ To him 
that overcometh will I give of the hidden 
manna” (that means, the inward unseen 
consolations and strength which come to. 
faithful souls in such hours of trial) ; 
and, “ Him that overcometh will I make 
a pillar in the temple of my God— 
to go out no more” (which means that 
such men are the supports of truth and 
justice in this world, and hold up like 
pillars our faith in them, and our courage 


and our hope amid our own temptations), 
Cy A. FB: 


DirricvLtigs are things that show what 
men are.—Epictetus, 
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LONDON, JULY 20, 1901. 


A UNITARIAN CONFESSOR. 


«The Rev. Theophilus Lindsey, vicar of 
this place for ten years, voluntarily re- 
signed, not from infirmities of age, but 
out of a principle of conscience, Noy. 28, 
1773. A Christian devout, learned and 
ingenuous, and a great benefactor of this 
place.” 

Ir was worth a pilgrimage to the far 
north of Yorkshire to be able to read 
that entry in an old baptismal register 
in Catterick Church, and to receive the 
volume open at that page from the 
friendly hand of the present vicar of 
the parish. The pilgrims, whose com- 
memorative meeting at Catterick, on 
Saturday, July 18, we have this week 
recorded, are not likely soon to forget 
their gathering in the old church and 
in the vicarage, where they were privi- 
leged to enter the rooms which were 
once the scene for ten years of THxo- 
puitus LinpsEy’s happy and beneficent 
life, where he and his wife on Sunday 
evenings, before the days of Sunday- 
schools, gathered the children of the 
parish for religious instruction, and 
where he fought through that inward 


conflict which made him a brave con-. 


fessor and sufferer for conscience sake. 

There CaTHaring Harrison, who after- 
wards married the venerable Newcome 
Cappr, minister of St. Saviourgate 
Chapel, York, was staying when Linp- 
sey returned home from London in 1772, 
after the failure of the Feathers’ 
Tavern petition, praying Parliament 
for a relaxation of the terms of sub- 
scription. Sheknew that the disappoint- 
ment of that hope meant for Linpsry 
an irrevocable determination, and that 
he must leave the Church, whose for- 
mularies he could no longer honestly 
use. She tells in her memoirs of the 


bitterness this trial brought to him, 
and with what dejection he returned to 
the home from which he would so soon 
have to go out to face an unknown 
future. 

Never can I forget his altered looks, 
and depressed countenance—his very re- 
collection seemed to be impaired, as he 


answered our anxious inquiries about his |. 


health, as he feebly ascended the few 
steps leading from the garden to the 
entrance; ‘how is all this,’ he said— 
“can one indispensable duty ever really 
be incompatible with another?” We did 
everything in our power to soothe and calm 
his mind ; and, in a very few days, he was 
enabled to recover his usual serenity. 
This was in truth “his hour of darkness,” 
but it happily soon passed away. 


Linpsey has himself recorded what 
that trial was to him. Before he finally 
left Catterick in December, 1773, he 
wrote to a friend :— 


Though at first I was hardly master of 
myself to do anything properly, all such 
trials are now over. I have found great 
difficulty’ and opposition already, and 
expect to find more. My greatest comfort 
and support under God is my wife, who 
isa Christian indeed, and worthy of a better 
fate in all worldly things than we can 
have a prospect of. For we leave a station 
of ease and abundance, attended with 
many other agreeable circumstances. 
Thanks be to God, we have not given way 
to ease and indulgence, and can be content 
with little. 


And when the Rev. Witu1am Turner, 
of Wakefield, offered to recommend 
him to the congregation of the Octagon 
Chapel in Liverpool, then without a 
minister, Linpsry wrote in reply:— 


My design is to try to gather a Church 
of Unitarian Christians out of the Estab- 
lished Church, and when I go to town, 
which will be in the beginning of the 
winter, I shall do all I can to forward it. 
My duty is to lead those who are in the 
darkness I was brought up in, to worship 
the One True God, and not to attach 
myself to those who are already free from 
darkness. As to our future provision, now 
and then I feel gloomy, but no doubt our 
own industry and the friends God raises 
up will furnish what is needful. 


So he went forth, determined not to 
accept any easier release, but at any 
cost to do the special work to which he 
was called, and to bear his witness to 
the truth. When his sacrifice was 
made, his furniture and the greater 


-part of his library sold, and he and his 


heroic wife had come up to London, 
and taken some poor rooms near 
Holborn, waiting until the way should 
open for the establishment of his 
Unitarian services; he wrote in his 
journal :— 

I have not known such quiet of mind 
and perfect peace with God for many 
years till now, and I would not exchange 
it for a thousand worlds. \ 


This was ‘‘the Christian’ devout, 
learned and ingenuous,’’ whom the 
humble folk at Catterick knew so well, 
of whom Mrs. Capps also relates in her 
memoirs that after the fate of the 


pilgrimage to this Yorkshire village. 


* anxious as he was to return, oppressed 
by disappointment, and harassed by 
fatigue, he yet took the trouble, on the 
morning of his leaving town, of going 
to the Tower, to purchase a quantity of 
new half-pence, to be given to the poor 
children, as rewards for taking their 
medicines.” ‘ 

To this humble and faithful man 
friends rallied, and his sacrifice was not 
in vain. Those who joined the recent 
pilgrimage to Catterick were right in 
doing honour to his memory. They 
naturally recalled the text of his first 
sermon in Hssex-street after he had 
left the Church: ‘‘ Endeavouring to 
keep the unity of the spirit in the bond 
of peace,” and it was a very pleasant 
sign of the times that the present vicar 
of the parish, in his reception of his 
heretical visitors, manifested a spirit 
of warm-hearted charity, in complete 
harmony with that religious ideal. 
Seven years hence another natural 
occasion for fitting commemoration will 
be offered by the centenary of Linpsey’s 
death. 


THEOPHILUS LINDSEY. 


A MEMORIAL ADDRESS AT CATTERICK, 
SATURDAY, JULY 13. 


BY THE REV. FRANK WALTERS. 


“The memory of Theophilus Lindsey, 
fragrant as Sharon’s Rose; the Remem- 
brance of his sacrifices for Christian Truth 
is sweet even in death.” — 


Tis sentiment to which he was to 
speak, Mr. Walters said, was that pro- 
posed by the Rev. George Harris, on the 
occasion of an earlier pilgrimage to 
Catterick in August, 1849. Those who 
remembered Mr. Harris would hear the 
tones of his voice in the words of that 
sentiment, which for his own part he 
gladly accepted. He then proceeded as 
follows :— . 

We are a company of Unitarians, who 
have gathered on a pilgrimage to do 
honour to a most distinguished Unitarian 
minister—a man who, more than a 
hundred years ago, rendered enduring 
service to the faith we hold most precious. 
By his splendid self-sacrifice Theophilus 
Lindsey made Unitarianism a force in the 
religious life of England. By his in- 
vincible courage he maintained the claims 
of conscience above those of expediency 
and compromise. By his biblical scholar- 
ship he defended Christianity against 
ecclesiastical corruptions of the Gospel. 
By his public ministry he enforced the 
unsophisticated worship of One God the 
Father. And by the exalted integrity of 
his personal character, his became one of 
the brightest names in the Calendar of 
our Saints and Martyrs. 

We have done well to make our 
We 
might have visited his tomb in Bunhill 
Fields, and held our commemoration 
meeting within the building which he 
raised near the Strand as the first 
Unitarian Chapel in London. But, I am 
sure, it is much more impressive to gather 
in the place made sacred by his mental 
struggles, his spiritual triumph, and his 
final renunciation of worldly ambitions at 
the shrine of truth. We have just had 
the privilege of gathering in the House 


Feathers’ Tavern petition was decided, | of God, where he resigned his priesthood 
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in a great historic Church of which (if he 
could have remained within its com- 
munion) he would, most probably, have 
become one of the most distinguished 
prelates. The Anglican Church lost a 
most dignified, devoted, and learned 
bishop; we, Unitarians, gained a noble 
‘Confessor of our Faith. We have been 
standing on the memorable spot, where he 
severed the sacred associations of the 
past, and went forth a wanderer, not 
knowing whither he went. He set forth 
on his unknown way, certain only that he 
would meet with reproach from dearest 
friends, with censure from many who 
endorsed his views, and with persecution 
from foes who misrepresented his motives. 
But, none of these things moved him. He 
counted neither reputation nor life dear to 
him, so that he might be found faithful— 
and he was found faithful even unto death. 

In our theological debates, to-day, we 
may not always feel warranted in using 
the plain, outspoken language employed, 
sO many years ago, by such men as 
Lindsey, and Priestley, and Belsham. 
The evolution of Philosophic Thought, 
during the last century, has had the pro- 
foundest influence upon the symbolic 
expression of Christian Faith. Exegesis 
ean work wonders, and I am told of men 
who can read the Athanasian Creed with- 
out a qualm, since they have persuaded 
themselves that “person” does not really 
mean person, and that “ everlasting ”’ does 


not really mean everlasting. The task of: 


putting new wine into old bottles has been 
raised to a fine art in theological contro- 
versy. Certainly, during the last century, 
our theological terminology has been 
greatly modified. A so-called Trinitarian 
may, very likely, prove to be a thorough- 
going Unitarian, endowed with a miracu- 
lous gift of manipulating language. The 
stately Church consecrated by the name 
ot the Tri-personal God may echo, every 
Sunday, with eloquent expositions of a 
purely Theistic Faith. A more subtle 
metaphysic has enabled theologians to 
interpret the old creeds in conformity 
with modern thought. They prove, to 
their own satisfaction, that Trinitarian 
formulas can be mentally adjusted to 
Theistic worship, and that the ascription 
of Deity to Christ can be reconciled with 
belief in the personal unity of the God- 
head. No such metaphysical glosses were 
possible in the theological discussions of 
the eighteenth century. Inever remember 
hearing a modern Unitarian minister 
describe the worship of Christ as 
“idolatry ”—and such a description would 
be regarded as a violation of theological 
courtesy. But to Lindsey the worship of 
any created’ being, even of the most 
exalted Son of God, was regarded as idola- 
try, and idolatry he called it. In the year 
1792 he wrote a book called ‘“ Conversa- 
- tions upon Christian Idolatry,” in which 
he explained the use of this term. He 
denied any suggestion that Trinitarian 
worship was associated with the vice and 
immorality of ancient heathenism ; but he 
maintained that idolatry consists in pay- 
ing divine honours to a creature, and that 
such idolatry dishonoured and degraded 
the Almighty and Infinite Being. Lindsey 
was a most dignified and courteous 
gentleman ; but in his theological contro- 
versies he never hesitated to use the 
plainest language to express his thought. 
He was bound to the Anglican Church by 
family connection, by education, by the 
by friendly patronage of noble friends, 


and the sacred dutics of his pas- 
toral office. But the conviction deepened 
within his mind, that the ‘Trinitarian 
formulas of the Church involved its 
worshippers in a violation of the 
First Commandment: “Thou shalt have 
no other gods before me.” And, to free 
himself from complicity in such idolatry, 
he came out from his own country and his 
Father’s house, to witness to the solemn 
truth of the Unity of God, and to the 
claim of the Father of Spirits to the 
undivided worship of mankind. 

The secession of Lindsey was a fine 
example of unflinching fidelity to the ethics 
of intellect. It would have been go easy 
to have made out a case for conformity as 
the highest duty. Domestic responsibility, 
parochial service, social usefulness, per- 
sonal sentiment, sacred bonds of friend- 
ship—all these provided powerful motives 
to plead against the burden which truth 
had laid upon him. A weaker man would 
soon have sophisticated his conscience, 
and would even have persuaded himself 
that he ought to sacrifice private convic- 
tions, in order to save others from the 
pain that was sure to be caused by the bold 
affirmation of his Unitarian faith. Why 
should he disturb his Church, grieve his 
friends, and perplex the minds of simple 
believers in his flock ? 

But Lindsey was a man of singular 
directness and completeness of character. 
His career is an illustration of that fine 
sentiment— 


I could not love thee, dear, so much, 
Loved I not honour more. 


To have been unfaithful to his own 
most solemn convictions would have 
caused such a disruption of his moral 
nature as to have invalidated every other 
duty of home, friendship, and social 
service. Such was the organic integration 
of his character that one touch of unfaith- 
fulness would have proved the dishonour 
of his whole life. He could only serve his 
brethren by an absolute surrender to the 
Lord of Truth. 

Integrity, that is the word which best 
describes his distinguishing virtue. It was 
simply impossible for him to think one 
faith in private, and profess another faith 
in public. To employ a Trinitarian formula 
in the most solemn offices of worship, after 
he had become convinced of the absolute 
Unity of God, appeared to him as an act 
of spiritual treachery. To worship Christ 
as God, when he believed in his simple 
humanity, was Idolatry; that was the 
word which settled the matter. Not all 
the appeals which endeavoured to present 
conformity as duty could persuade him 
that he ought to yield to a form of idolatry 
dishonouring to the One God, the Eternal 
Father. 

And, as a disciple of Christ himself, he 
believed that such idolatry was forbidden. 
Christ was a Great Monotheist; the very 
object of his mission was to establish, con- 
firm, and proclaim the supreme truth of 
the Unity and Fatherhood of God. It is 
most interesting to notice how these con- 
victions were deepened by a careful study 
of the Bible. To him the Bible was more 
than a human literature ; it contained a 
supernatural revelation of God to the 
world; and the one chief employment of 
Protestant private judgment was the inter- 
pretation of Scripture to discover what 
that revelation really was. He was a con- 

| stant and scholarly student of the Bible. 
If there was any personal bias in his mind, 


it must havebeen in favour of the doctrines 
and practice of the Church of England. 
But, more and more clearly, it dawned 
upon him that the dogmas of the Tri- 
personality of God andjthe Deity of Christ 
were only to be found in the human creed, 
and could never be deduced from the 
Divine Word. The Christianity of Christ 
was purely monotheistic; the doctrine of 
the Trinity had never been taught by the 
first disciples. One text of scripture 
shone from out the sacred pages and com- 
pletely fascinated his mind :—“To us 
there is but One God the Father,” and the 
whole divine disclosure became a con- 
firmation of that one central truth. 

This discovery of the teaching of 
scripture as Unitarian was to Lindsey, per- 
sonally, a source of joy and comfort; it 
cleared away many perplexing difficul- 
ties from his thought of God ; it dissolved 
the confusions of worship, it simplified 
every act of devotion and prayer. 
But, in regard to the other matters, 
this discovery suggested the most serious 
difficulties in the adjustment of his personal 
faith to his official duties. That was the 
question for him to decide—Was it pos- 
sible to remain in a Trinitarian Church, 
holding a Unitarian Faith? And we 
must remember that the disabilities 
attaching to the profession of Unitarian- 
ism, at that time, were of a most serious 
character. To deny the Trinity was not 
only a theological heresy, it was an offence 
against the law. When the Hssex-street 
congregation was first founded, it was 
greatly feared that legal measures would 
be employed to prevent its avowed Unit- 
arian wcrship. For some time a Govern- 
ment official attended the services to make 
sure of the kind of worship which was 
conducted in the chapel. It was, then, a 
most serious matter for Lindsey to make 
himself liable to pains and penalties by 
attempting to propagate a doctrine which 
was regarded as a social danger and a 
legal offence. 

With all his moral courage he was not 
a defiant fanatic, eager to rush into reck- 
less martyrdom. He took advice with his 
friends; and, to his surprise, he discovered 
how many, in secret, had reached his own 
views, through a study of the scriptures. 
And he found that these clergymen had 
decided that it was possible for them to 
remain in a Trinitarian Church, holding 
a Unitarian Faith. For some time he 
pondered over the difficulties of his posi- 
tion, and sometimes tried to forget them 
by plunging into hard work—especially 
into work that sought the amelioration of 
the poor and the suffering. But every 
time he conducted public worship the ques- 
tion rose, with increasing force, ‘“ What 
right have I to use these words?” To 
profess with his lips what his heart denied, 
to employ forms of prayer that to him 
were idolatrous, this was becoming in- 
tolerable to a man who was unsophisti- 
cally sincere, and who became more and. 
more conscious of a burden of the Lord 
resting upon him to proclaim and propa- 
gate the Christian Faith for which he 
believed the Great Master lived and died. 

His noble friend, the Duke of North- 
umberland, to whom he unbosomed him- 
self, told him that it was a piece of folly 
to think of seceding on account of such 
trifling scruples. Even his Bishop begged. 
of him to reconsider his resignation. And 
most influential of all was the suggestion 
of Dr. Priestley to remain in the Church 
and do his work as a reformer from 
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within. Lt was suggested that he should 
modify the phraseology of the Prayer- 
book, and leave it to his ecclesiastical 
authorities to attack him for his conduct. 
But afterwards Dr. Priestley expressed 
his admiration of Lindsey for refusing to 
adopt such a course. 

Only one event made him delay his 
decision. A movement was set on foot 
about this time to promote a petition to 
Parliament that some relaxation might be 
afforded to clerical subscription. If such 
relief was granted Lindsey hoped he 
might find it possible to hold his living. 
He worked with eager enthusiasm to 
secure signatures to this petition, and 
250 names were attached to it. It came 
before the ‘House on Feb. 6th, 1772, and, 
after a memorable discussion, it was out- 
voted by 217 members, as against 71 
in its favour. By this decision of the 
House of Commons the petition for 
relaxation of subscription could not even 
be entertained. This event decided 
Lindsey’s action, and in November, 1773, 
he preached his last sermon to his sorrow- 
ing parishioners in Catterick Church. 

Never, in word or deed, did he pose as 
a martyr. He counted it an honour to 
serve religious truth, and he never 
lamented the sacrifices which that service 
involved. I do not know that he was ever 
in actual want; but certainly the change 
from Catterick to London must have been 
most trying to himself and his noble wife. 
His wife was stepdaughter to Archdeacon 
Blackburne, of Richmond, and was con- 
nected with several noble families. When 
her husband decided to secede she was 
strongly advised to separate herself from 
him, But, with unwavering faithfulness, 
she encouraged him in his course, and 
gladly shared his martyrdom. Both their 
furniture and library had to be sold to 
provide funds to enable them to travel to 
London, and, as far as I can discover, 
they could not reckon on a larger income 
than £20 a year. We are sure they must 
have felt the pinch of poverty, for we are 
told that their first lodgings in London 
consisted of two rooms and a cupboard. 
But they were quite peaceful and con- 
tented, and it was in these humble cir- 
cumstances that Lindsey undertook the 
enterprise which has immortalised him 
amongst the leaders of religious thought. 
There can be no doubt that his easiest 
course would have been to accept the 
pastorate of one of the Presbyterian 
churches, which were then passing through 
their evolution from Orthodoxy and 
Arianism into avowed Unitarianism, 
though I imagine that very few of these 
congregations would have been prepared 
for such a robust form of Unitariarism as 
that which Lindsey had adopted. Yet it 
would have been a simple course to have 
sought the ministry of one of these 
churches. 

But he was not the man to take any 
path because it happened tobe the easiest. 
And it was clear to him that his duty lay 
in the direction of establishing a Unit- 
arian Church adapted to the religious 
needs of those members of the Church 
of England who had renounced the 
Trinitarian dogma. I need not remind 
you of the early history of Essex-street 
Chapel, a history which is recalled to us 
every time we visit the Unitarian Associa- 
tion in Essex Hall, or join in worship 
within the walls of the noble church at 
Novtting-hill, 

We have a bright example of fidelity 


from such considerations. 
Trinitarianism be true, these men, who 
deny its truth, have no right to use its 
formulas. 

. If Lindsey had continued to use a 
theological formula against which his 


and undaunted zeal in the narrative which 
records how, in his squalid lodgings in 
Featherstone-court, Lindsey commenced 
the great work of his life. First in an 
auction room, and afterwards in his 
chapel, he founded a congregation whose 
worship was based upon faith in the 
Personal Unity of God, the One Father 
of Mankind. As far as was consistent 
with this supreme truth, he conformed 
his Revised Prayer-book to the ritual 
of the Church of England; it was in- 
tensely Christian in its sentiments, and 
no change was made in the language to 
startle or offend those who believed in a 
supernatural revelation and regarded scrip- 
ture as an authoritative expression of the 
Divine Will. But, in the new editions of 
the Revised Liturgy it is most inter- 
esting to note the gradual development of 
Lindsey’s theology ; and, at last, with the 
omission of the Apostles’ Creed, he identi- 
fied himself with that career of Unitarian 
thought which has completely broken 
with the established symbols of what is 
called Hvangelical Orthodoxy. At every 
stage of this mental development the only 
question with Lindsey was this: What 
is truth? And when he believed he had 
discovered truth, there was never any 
question of compromise; an instant and 
unquestioning obedience was yielded to 
the sternest demands of conscience. 
This man was always obedient to the 
Heavenly Vision; when the Divine Voice 
called, his only response was this: “ Lord 
of truth, what wilt Thou have me to do?” 

Tt was a providential blessing that in 
the career of our English Unitarianism 
there arose this brave, urgent apostle 
of the Unity of God. Two hun- 
dred clergyman signed the petition 
for relaxation of subscription. What be- 
came of the rest I know not, but we are 
profoundly thankful that at least one of 
them proclaimed himself openly as a 
Unitarian. I know that some of us desire 
that our churches should be unidentified 
by even the suspicion of a theological 
alliance, and I am not going to deal with 
that question this evening. And there is 
no need to deal with it. For, by whatever 
name our spiritual fellowship is identified, 
certainly it is as Unitarians that we have 
undertaken this pilgrimage to do honour 
to a man who gloried in the name of 
Unitarian as expressing both his private 
faith and the public worship of the Church 
he served. For myself, I may be allowed 
to say, I never hesitate, not only to call 
myself a Unitarian minister, but also to 
call the congregation I serve a Unitarian 
Church. That Unitarianism which 
Lindsey advocated needs our services 
and sacrifices still to-day. The Asso- 
ciation that finds its home im Hssex 
Hall exists for the purpose of pro- 
pagating the monotheism of Jesus Christ ; 
and our Missionary Societies, without an 
exception, devote their energies to the 
maintenance of that pure Christianity to 
which Lindsey consecrated his life. And 
this distinctly theological propaganda is 
still needed. We need twentieth-century 
confessors, with the absolute fidelity of 
Theophilus’ Lindsey. You, sometimes, 
boast of the large number of Rationalists, 
who linger within the borders of 
established and popular churches; you 
tell me that, in our obscurity and feeble- 
ness, we ought to comfort ourselves by the 
thought of those who think with us, but 
are not avowedly of us. I refuse to boast 
of these things; I refuse to find comfort 


left without his splendid example—we 
should have been poorer by the loss of his 
noble protest, and he himself would have 
suffered most of all. No Bishop’s mitre 
could ever have compensated for that halo 
of glorious martyrdom that now for 
ever shines upon the brow of our 
Great Confessor to the Unity of God. 
Had he made the “great Refusal,” 
had he failed in that crisis of his life, 


of those ineffective, frustrate ghosts, con- 
cerning whom it was said, in the words 
of Dante’s mighty scorn :—Non ragionam 
di lor, ma guarda, e passa (“Talk not of 
them, give one look, and then pass on- 
wards.”’) 

We glory in the heretics of the Past, 
who have added to the High Tradition 
of the Race. But heretics devoid of 
moral courage—heretics who use solemn 
words which their minds disown, who 
drop their pinches of incense on a strange 
altar, who allow the issue of their lives 
to be decided by the chances of success, 
the threats of foes, the pleadings of 
friends—these are not the servants that 
religion needs to-day. Non tali auzilio, 


time requires other aid and other de- 
fenders than such as these.”) Lindsey’s 
career is an object-lesson in the Ethics of 
Subscription. The controversy concerning 
the ethics of subscription is not ended; 
the battle has yet to be fought; and this 
twentieth century may, perchance, witness 
very different results from those of the 
forlorn hope led by Lindsey in the 
eighteenth century. What we want is not 
only a reform in theology—we need, aboye 
all, a quickening of conscience in matters 
of theological profession. 

Tn spite of cowardly retreat and miser- 
able compromise, and shuffling exegesis, 
we still hope that a company of noble 
witnesses will rise, who will do and dare 
all things for the sake of pure and un- 
defiled religion, and whose names, like that 
of the brave Confessor of Catterick, will 
be enshrined in the Calendar of human 
faith, when weak and timorous souls, who 
shrank from the solemn call of truth, have 
passed from memory for ever. 


“Fragrant as Sharon’s Rose,” are the 
words of my sentiment; they remind me 
of the lines :— 


Sweet Rose! in air whose odours wave, 
And colour charms the eye; 
Thy root is ever in its grave, — 
And thou, alas! must die. . 


ie 


Sweet Spring! of days and roses made, 
Whose charms for beauty vie ; 


Thy days depart, thy roses fade, oe 


Only a sweet and holy soul 
Hath tints that never fly : 

While flowers decay, and seasons roll, 
It lives, and cannot die. ; 


At the conclusion of his address Mr 
Walters repeated the words of the com 
memorative sentiment with which he 
began, and it was acknowledged by ti 
whole audience standing in reveren 
silence, Bate od. 

ls 


. 


Even if 


he would have gone down into the limbo — 


mind revolted, England would have been ~ 


nec defensoribus istis, Tempus eget (“The ° 


Thou too, alas! must die.’ Nps 
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THE CATTERICK PILGRIMAGE. — 


On Saturday, July 13,a Pilgrimage was 
made to Catterick, in the North Riding of 
Yorkshire, promoted by the Teesside Com- 
mittee of the Northumberland and Durham 
Unitarian Christian Association, as a New 
Century {commemoration of Theophilus 
Lindsey, who was for ten years vicar of 
Catterick, until in November, 1773, he 
resigned his living, because as a Unitarian 
he could no longer profess the doctrines of 


the Church or use its liturgy. 


The suggestion of the Pilgrimage came 
from Mr. James Mawson, Chairman of the 
Teesside Committee, prompted by the 
report in the Christian Reformer of 1849 
of a similar commemoration held in the 
August of that year, and the project was 
very successfully carried out under the 
pleasantest conditions on a glorious summer 
day. ¢ 

The programme of the former com- 
memoration, of which a report will be 


found also in Tur Inquirzr of Sept. 8, 


1849, was closely followed. A consider- 
able number of the pilgrims met first at 
Richmond, and, after visiting the Castle, 
walked or drove, by Hasby Abbey, the five 
miles to Catterick:' There the whole com- 
pany, numbering seventy-five in all, 
gathered early in the afternoon at the 
church, where they were met: and most 
cordially received by the Rev. J. H. Evans, 
the present vicar of Catterick. After an 
inspection of the fine old church, Mr. 
Evans inyited the company into the 
adjoining vicarage, frem which the Lind- 
seys went forth in December, 1773, not 
knowing what the future had in store for 
them. The house has no doubt been 
enlarged since those days, but it is sub- 
stantially the same,building, standing ina 
pleasant garden, and, with the church, 
occupying an eminence in the midst of the 
village. In the garden a photograph of 
the company was taken, with the vicar as 
centre of the group, and the Rey. Frank 
Walters and the representative of the 
B. and F.U.A. on either hand; and he 
then showed his visitors the study and 
dining-room of the vicarage, sacred to 
them from the memory of the Lindseys’ 
Sunday evening classes, held there for the 
young people of the village, in addition to 
the vicar’s large Sunday afternoon class 
held in the church, and also as the chief 
scene of that inward conflict, which issued 


in his brave confession and sacrifice for 


- the sake of truth. Mr. Evans also most 


kindly brought out from amassive oak chest 


in the vestry the church registers of the 


latter part of the eighteenth century, show- 
ing inthemarriage register the repeated sig- 
natures of Jeremiah Harrison (the father of 
Mrs. Cappe), and then from 1763 to 1773 


the signatures of Theophilus Lindsey, in 


his clear firm hand. In the register of 


baptisms there is in 1763 a record of 


Lindsey’s entrance upon his charge, and 


after the record of the baptisms of the 


following ten years, at the foot of a page 
this entry, in another hand :— 


The Rev. Theophilus Lindsey, viear of 


this place for ten years, voluntarily resigned, 


not from infirmities of age, but out of a 
principle of conscience, Nov. 28, 1773. A 
Christian devout, learned and ingenuous 
and a great benefactor of this place. He 
was succeeded by the Rev. Mr. Chaytor. 


After this pleasant visit to the church. 


and vicarage, tea was served in the Booth 


year on the high road opposite the 


Memorial Hall, which was erected last 
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schools, in memory of a late resident and 
benefactor of the village. 


TBE COMMEMORATIVE MEETING. 


After tea a meeting was held in the hall, 
under the presidency of Miss Clara C. 
Lucas, when.among those present were the 
Revs. Frank Walters, V. D. Davis (repre- 
senting the B. and F.U.A), Arthur 
Harvie, and W. H. Lambelle, Mrs. G. 
Cooper (Newcastle), who took part also in 
the pilgrimage of 1849, the Misses 
Fallows (Middlesbro’), Mr. J. Mawson, 
chairman, and Mr. T. F. Ward, treasurer, 
of the Teesside Committee, Messrs. F. OC. 
Slater, E. H. Coysh, and J. D: Donald, 
officers of the N. and D.U.C. Association, 
Mr. W. J. Watson, Town Clerk of 
Thornaby, Councillor Green, of Stockton, 
Mr. and Mrs. EH. Cox Walker (Darling- 
ton), Mr. J. Marshall, Editor of the 
Northern Echo, and Mr. Ll. Worsten- 
holm (secretary). The vicar was also 
present in the body of the hall, de- 
clining a seat on the platform, as he was 
obliged to leave before the end of the 
meeting. 

Among those who had sent letters 
regretting their inability to be present 
were the Revs. C. H. Wellbeloved, C. 
Hargrove, A. Gordon, and H. Rawlings, 
Dr. W. Blake Odgers (President of the 
B. and F.U.A.), Mr. H. J. Morton, of 
Scarborough, and Dr. Courtney Kenny, 
of Cambridge. 

The Rey. EF. K. Freeston, who as 
minister of Hssex Church, Kensington, 
now representing Lindsey’s Essex-street 
Chapel, had been specially invited to be 
present and to respond to the sentiment of 
commemoration, sent a four-page illus- 
trated souvenir for distribution, containing 
portraits of Lindsey, Mr. and Mrs. New- 
come Cappe, and William Turner, and 
pictures of the exterior and interior of 
Essex Church, and also the following 
letter :— 


Dear Mr. Mawson,— 

Will you kindly explain- to the Catterick 
Meeting my very real regret that I cannot 
be present. It would have been both an 
honour and a pleasure to respond, at your 
desire, to the fragrant memory of Theophilus 
Lindsey, but unfortunately and unavoidably 
Tam unable to get away. With the chief 
events of Lindsey’s career all the pilgrims, 
perhaps, will be familiac. But what have 
been the results of his conscientious sacri- 
fice? If he could, for. instance, return to 
London in this year 1901, and look for the 
fruits of his labours, would he see of the 
travail of his soul and be satisfied, or would 
he be disappointed ! : 

He would see his old Essex-street Chapel 
turned into a useful hall, and be amazed 
at the numbers of new books there exhibited 
for sale, and be cheered by the crowded 
gatherings of the International Council. 

He would see again, if he wandered 
through Kensington, a modern, red-briek, 
spire topped building, with a large memo- 
rial stone built into the front for all to con, 
and on that stone he would read his own 
name. And if he entered this church, 
erected by his trustees, he would find his 
own library books lining the walls of two 
large vestries, and he would thus know that 
his widow Hannah had carried out his 
desire by bequeathing them for the use of 
the resident minister. Moreover, amongst 
these age-worn tomes he would find seven 
precious volumes containing his own manu- 
seript sermons and prayers, and while feel- 
ing proud of the clearly written lines, 
easily legible ‘still to twentieth century 
readers, would yet be willing to admit, 
perbaps,, the length and dryness of 

eighteenth-century discourses ! 
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And then if he came out into the little 
church plot, which is shown in the souvenirs 
which I have sent, he would look up to a 
red granite monument, surmounted by a 
white marble boy who, seated firmly with 
book on knee, listens there for ever to an 
imaginary Sunday-school teacher, to whom 
he gives no trouble whatever. And as he 
watches the constant passers peer through 
the railings at the inscription on its face, 
his eyes fill with grateful tears as he reads, 
‘* Hrected to the memory of the founders of 
Sunday-schools from Cardinal Borromeo to 
Theophilus Lindsey and Robert Raikes,’’ 
for he thinks of his Sunday class of 100 boys 
in Catterick Church, and of good Catharine 
Cappe who followed out his work, and of 
the great results with which God awards 
small beginnings. 

All these things would indeed gladden 
him, and prove that his sacrifice had not 
been in vain, nor his name forgotten. 

On the other hand, he would be not a 
little disappointed if he inquired how many 
others have since come out of the house of 
bondage, and what changes or options have 
been introduced into the Prayer-book,creeds 
and articles. The secession from the Church 
of Dr. Jebb and a few others followed 
Lindsey’s exodus during the next ten years, 
and to this extent at least his example was 
not in vain. But it was not followed as 
might have been anticipated from the sig- 
natures, numbering 197, to the famous 
Feathers Tavern Petition. To-day Mr. 
Stopford Brooke is the one notable excep- 
tion. 

Nor did Lindsey’s hope and plan of a 
Reformed Church of England meet with the 
support that he quite expected. He had to 
abandon this idea, and admit its failure, 
and we still, after 130 years, seem as far 
from it as ever. But we must not abate one 
jot our own faith in the future, or our plea 
for ‘‘the open door.’’? In the meantime let 
us practice the text of Lindsey’s first 
Essex-street sermon—a sermon deserving all 
attention, partly because of its historic 
occasion, and chiefly because of its indica- 
tion of his aim: ‘‘ Hndeavouring to keep 
the unity of the spirit in the bond of peace.”’ 
We care for no theology which does not 
promote personal piety; we look for no 
unity based on opinion, but on religion 
only. 

I send heartiest greetings to all Lindsey 
lovers, and my best wishes for the success 
of this second historic pilgrimage.—Faith- 
fully yours, ° FRANK K. FREESTON. 

Essex House, Campden-hill, 

London, W., July 12. 


The meeting opened with the singing of 
Doddridge’s hymn, 

O God of ages, by whose hand 
Thy people still are fed ; 
and prayer by the Rev. V. D. Davis. 

Miss Lucas; on behalf of the Teesside 
Union of Churches, then offered a hearty 
welcome to the friends who had gathered 
for that pilgrimage. She referred to the 
historical associations of Catterick, which 
went back to the first preaching of Chris- 
tianity by Paulinus in the north, when he 
was said to have baptised 3,000 of the 
people in the river Swale, close by. For 
themselves that was hallowed ground on 
account of the brave Confessor, whom 
they were met especially to commemorate 
—a man beloved by his parishioners, 
revered by his friends, a scholar in the 
church which he devoutly loved and in 
which he intended to spend his days. 
But. there came those conscientious 
scruples which many another stifled, but 
which compelled Lindsey to go out, like 
Abraham of old, not knowing whither he 
went. They in those happier days could 
scarcely imagine the cost at which 
Lindsey and his brave wife made their 
sacrifices, put they remembered and 
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honoured him, not merely for the special 
doctrines he taught, but above all for his 
testimony to truth, for the life he lived 
and the sacrifices he made. Miss Lucas 
read some interesting passages from the 
memoir of Mrs. Cappe, who was the most 
intimate friend of the Lindseys at the 
time of their leaving Catterick, and con- 
cluded by calling upon the Rev. Frank 
Walters, of Newcastle-on-Tyne, the 
successor of William Turner and George 
Harris, who had been the chief speakers 
at the commemoration in 1849. 

The Rev. Frank Watters then gave 
the memorial address, which is printed in 
full in our present issue. The sentiment 
he proposed, as it was moved by the Rev. 
George Harris in 1849: 


To the memory of Theophilus Lindsey, 
fragrant as Sharon’srose. The remembrance 
of his sacrifice for Christian truth is sweet 
even in death. 


The audience accepted it, standing in 
reverent silence. 

The Rev. V. D. Davis, who was called 
upon to respond, said they would all feel 
that the true response to those memorial 
words, after Mr. Walters’s eloquent 
address, must be in silence and in their 
own hearts, in gratitude for such memo- 
ries, and in the earnest prayer that they 
might all share in the same spirit, and in 
that loyalty to truth, which they saw in 
the old vicar of Catterick. Yet looking 
back to the former pilgrimage in 1849 it 
was natural that they should have asked 
someone to respond, and he wished some 
minister could have been present more 
worthy to fill the place formerly occupied 
by the venerable William Turner. But 
he was thankful to’ be allowed to take 
some part in that commemoration, and 
was glad to be there as representative of 
the British and Foreign Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, which was pledged to the main- 
tenance of that simple form of Christianity 
to which Lindsey was so loyally devoted, 
and did its work in the broad and catholic 
spirit expressed in his first sermon in 
EHssex-street, based upon the prayer that 
they might “keep the unity of the spirit 
in the bond of peace.” If they would 
forgive a personal reference he might 
perhaps claim a certain fitness in his 
occupying that place, since both at the 
time of the former pilgrimage and at the 
time of Lindsey’s brave confession, mem- 
bers of his family, in earlier generations, 
had been connected with that body of 
English Dissenters who in the freedom 
of their religious life had reached the same 
position to which Lindsey came at such 
cust, and by whom he was welcomed when 
he left the Church. Mr. Davis concluded 
by once more emphasising the lessons of 
Lindsey’s life, the example of his fearless 
integrity, his confession of Unitarian 
Christianity both by his teaching and by 
his life. 

Mrs. Cooprr, of Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
added some reminiscences of the pilgrim- 
age of fifty-two years ago, in which she 
had taken part, after which a resolution 
of thanks to Mr. Walters for his address, 
to the representative of the British and 
Foreign Unitarian Association, and. to 
Miss Lucas for presiding, moved by Mr. 
Cox Waker, and seconded by Mr. W. 
J. Watson, was unanimously passed. 
Cordial votes of thanks to the Vicar of 
Catterick, and to the secretaries who had 
so ably organised the proceedings were 
also passed, and the benediction, pro- 


nounced by Mr. Davis, brought the meet- 
ing to a close. 

From Catterick Bridge Station those of 
the party who had not come upon their 
own wheels returned to Darlington, in 
carriages reserved for “ Unitarian Pil- 
grims,’ and thence dispersed by their 
several routes for home. 


UP THE RIVER.* 
BY THE REV. H. 8S. PERRIS, M.A. 


“There is a river, the streams whereof 
make glad the city of God.”—Psalm xlvi. 4. 


For twelve hours we were removed 
from the smoky, crowded and seething 
metropolis, with its fretful life, to 
the quiet companionship of the woods, 
the meadows, and the water. The 
contrast was a very striking one, from 
hurry to rest, from noise to silence, from 
the heated pavements and dusty streets of 
London to the cool shade, and green leaves, 
and quiet waterway. The world with its 
busy life seemed farther removed than 
fifty miles; and none of us, be sure, felt 
sorry that we had left it for a time, with 
its getting and spending, its pleasures and 
sorrows, its problems and its strifes. 

And yet we could feel no unkind 
thoughts of the old world, although, like 
Orlando with the melancholy Jaques in 
the forest, one might “ desire we should 
be better strangers” for a time. How 
could we, when the flying express (hated 
of Ruskin) had taken us down, smoothly 
and swiftly, from Paddington to Taplow, 
and then the mysterious electricity had, 
for the rest of the day, driven our boat 
over the waters without noise or smell, or 
smoke, or fuss? Modern science helped 
us to enjoy our day’s banquet with Nature ; 
and so we flung no stones at her, and 
harboured no ungrateful thoughts. 

The Thames, with its history of, at 
most, 2,000 years, cannot rival some of 
the other /great rivers of the world for 
ancient and enduring fame. Think of the 
scenes and civilisations which have been 
witnessed by the Nile, with its Sphinx 
and Pyramids, its monuments of Pharaohs, 
Greeks, Romans, Saracens and Turks; by 
the Ganges, with its eleven tributaries as 
large as the Thames, flowing through the 
sacred land of the Buddhists; by the 
Euphrates, with the ruins of mighty 
Babylon upon its shores ; by the Jordan, 
where Jesus came to accept the baptism 
of John; by the yellow Tiber whose 
story can only be expressed by uttering 
the magic name of Rome ; by the Rhine, 
for the possession of which rivers of 
human blood have been shed! What 
records of the past their banks contain ; 
what stories of old time their waters have 
told to the grey ocean ! ; 

In universal interest, in the place it 
holds in art, history, poetry, or legend, 
the Thames can compare with few of these 
famous streams. Its course is shorter, 
and its history less prolonged and varied. 
It takes its rise in no gigantic Alps or 
Himalayas; no lofty crags or vine-covered 
mountains look down upon its waves. 
No pilgrim throng comes to bathe in its 
waters ; it has not yet been canonised or 
beatified. Apart from London, the 
population upon its banks is a small one. 
Tt flows through homely country scenery, 
along quiet valleys and through smooth 
meads; its course broken by no great 


* From a Sermon preached at Little Portland- 
street Chapel, London. 


falls, and with no “purple patches” ‘of 
massive grandeur suitable for the pen of 
a Byron. 

Yet I venture to think that for national 
interest, for practical utility, and for quiet 
and peaceful beauty, it is excelled by few 
of the great rivers of the world. 

Its valley has been the prize of several 
of the successive races who conquered this 
country and settled here. The Romans 
were probably the first to build the 
little town of London, on a piece of 
rising ground east of Blackfriars and 
the Fleet River, and hemmed in by the 
Thames and its widespread marshes. The 
great military conquerors have left plenti- 
ful remains, walls and pavements and 
coins and graves and inscriptions, from 
Cirencester, near the source, to London, 
near the mouth. Then came the English, 
and the East and West Saxons, who over- 
threw the British fin the sixth century 
and drove them into their western fast- 
nesses. And then the Normans, whose 
leader was crowned in London on Christmas 
Day, and measured out the land in his 
Domesday Survey, and built the Tower and 
Windsor Castle. And so England became 
one, and London was its centre, and the 
Thames was the waterway for the ships 
going to and from the continent. And 
with the growth of London into the 
mightiest city of the world, the fame of 
the Thames has also grown. Its waters 
have borne the mightiest fleets of merchant 
ships. The world takes its time from 
Greenwich, and looks with reverence upon 
the Palace at Westminster as the mother of 
Parliaments. At Windsor is the great 
Castle where kings and queens have for 
centuries lived; at Eton, the famous 
School, and at Oxford the pile of beautiful 
and ancient Colleges, where the boyhood 
and youth of England have for long been 
reared. Oxford, Windsor, Runnymede, 
Westminster, London—what memories the 
names call up, what pictures of learning 
and piety; of the makers of laws and 
charters ; of buried heroes, and poets, and 
statesmen and saints; of wealth and 
merchant. princes, of world-embracing 
power! 

And the river has a beauty and nobility 
of its own, even where the handiwork and 
the encroachments of man are most 
visible. The lower reaches of the Thames, 
with their wharves and barges and 
crowded shipping, have afforded countless 
subjects for the artist’s pencil and brush. 
And even among the bridges of London 
such a majesty is lent to the moving 
stream by the mighty world of human life 
upon its shores, as to have inspired one of 
the most beautiful sonnets of Wordsworth 
himself. Writing upon Westminster 
Bridge in 1803 he sings :— 


Earth has not anything to show more fair: 
Dull would he be of soul who could pass by 
A sight so touching in its majesty ; 

This city now doth like a garment wear 
The beauty of the morning ; silent, bare, 
Ships, towers, domes, theatres, and temples 


ie 

Open unto the fields, and to the sky ; 

All bright and glittering in the smokeless 
air. 

Never did sun more beautifully steep 

In his first splendour valley, rock, or hill ; 

Ne’er saw I, never felt, a calm so deep! . 

The river glideth of his own sweet will : 

Dear God! the very houses seem asleep ; 

And all that mighty heart is lying still! 


The Thames is not without its literary 
associations. Various portions of the 
river have memories of Pope and Gay, 
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of Dickens, Newman, and Cowley. James 
Thomson, in his “ Seasons,” has sung of 
its silver waters and its ‘matchless 
vale ”? :— 


Enchanting vale! 
Muse 

Has of Achaia or Hesperia sung ! 

O vale of bliss! O softly swelling hills! 

On which the Power of Cultivation lies, 

And joys to see the wonders of his toil. 


beyond whate’er the 


And Shelley wrote some of his poems 
whilst in a boat on its bosom. ; 

What thoughts, however, does the river 
bring to us, apart from its memories of 
great men and the pageantry of history ? 

1. It pictures to us the Silent and Never- 
Resting Munificence of God. Summer and 
winter, day and night, it glides along, 
from its source down to the sea; giving of 
its abundance fromits quenchless springs ; 
giving drink alike to man and beast and 
flower; not waiting for thanks, but passing 
eager on its errand of benevolence. The 
thirsty roots and flowers refresh them- 
selves from it, after the hot glare of the 
summer sun. The fish make their haunts 
in its depths, and the blue kingfisher darts 
along its shady reaches; the swan with its 
downy brood sales over its surface like a 
stately ship followed by little barques. 
The woods and meadows on its sides are 
clothed with a delightful green, restful 
alike to the eye and heart. It suffers 
evil treatment, is stained and poisoned and 
polluted. But it stays not to complain, 
and renders good for evil; telling none of 
the guilty voices it has heard or the guilty 
deeds it has witnessed; bearing the im- 
purities away into the great ocean of for- 
giveness and pity, and refreshing every 
channel with pure water from its eternal 
spring. So does the munificence of God 
sweep through the world, bearing joy and 
hope and love with it. Never resting in 
His self-imposed task, He offers to all the 
children of men the pure waters of life, 
gives them health and beauty and joy, the 
means of labour.and the opportunities of 
gaining heavenly riches. He makes no 
distinction between the rich and poor, or 
small or great. Even to the sinful He 
erants a merciful discharge and healing of 
their guilt. His providence guides men 
over the shallows and steers them through 
the deep, until at last they are gathered 
into the great sea of His all-cleansing love, 

2. The River reminds us of the Stream 
of Faith. Matthew Arnold, as he listened 
to the sound of the retreating waves -on 
Dover Beach, thought of dying creeds and 
forgotten hopes, and the vanity of our 
“ little systems.” 


The Sea of Faith 

Was once, too, at the full, and round earth’s 
shore 

Lay like the folds of a bright girdle furl’d, 

But now I only hear t 

- Its melancholy, long, withdrawing roar, 

Retreating, to the breath | 

Of the night-wind, down the vast edges 
drear 

And naked shingles of the world. 


But the river brings us no such sad and 
dreary message as this; at least, if we 
share in John Stuart Blackie’s robuster 
mood, and hear it joining in the great 
chorus of created things. 

Praise ye, praise ye, God the Lord ! 
The River of Faith, like the rolling stream, 
has its shallows ; but it also has its deeps. 
It receives many a tributary stream, 


until the original water seems to be over- 
whelmed and lost. But the general effect 


is of broadening and deepening, and is, 
we trust, for good. And though oft 
marred and stained, the impulse from God 
remains, though we see it not. And the 
widening makes it more useful for human 
ends, and enables great multitudes of 
various men to float on its waters. And 
even though, in the end, it should flow 
into the great sea of Universal Faith, is 
its work lost, or its value lessened? Let 
us, at any rate, commit ourselves to it in 
hope and trust. God, rules and guides ; 
His purposes are vaster than our minds 
can reach; but of this we may be sure, 
that the stream will flow on and on, and 
His care for us is so great that we may 
safely trust ourselves and our faith where- 
ever His Spirit shall lead. 


3. A day up the river tends to make us 
echo Cowper’s thought, that “God made 
the country, man the town,” and with a 
sharp significance. We drink of the 
pleasant sights of the upper river; the 
peace of God overflows our spirits; the 
meadows, the birds, and the quiet water- 
way drive away the fretfulness and cares 
of the world, with its noise and greed, 
and littleness. But then the evening falls ; 
and with the sunset behind us, we turn 
homewards; and the heavenly light sheds 
a new glory and a richer meaning upon 
the busy world to which we are speeding 
back. God made the town too, or at least 
He made the men and women who made the 
town! Up the river is rest and peace and 
refreshment; but down the river, in the 
great city, is the scene where God has 
placed our work, where our lives are being 
lived. May He refresh us all for our daily 
tasks,as He renews the waters which flow by 
the Great City’s streets! May He give 
us more purity, and power to give help 
and healing; and put away the memory 
of our sins and failures and follies! For 
here are abundant tasks to do, and places 
to be filled. Is London one day to be 
numbered among the dead cities of.the 
world? Will she be called as Rome was 
called by Byron, the‘ Niobe of nations weep- 
ing for her children?” What shall save 
her and make her endure, and make her 
indeed the Eternal City of God? Surely 
righteousness alone, and love and pity, 
and justice and fair dealing in her streets 
and markets, and humility amidst her 
wealth and power, and the life hid with 
God, amidst her greatness and magnifi- 
cence! Not by numbers, not by gold, not 
by weapons of war shall she endure; else 
why have Nineveh and Babylon and 
Sparta become names and glories of the 
past ? 

Let knowledge and religion be her 
boast, rather; and let the River of the 
Water of Life, bright as crystal, proceed- 
ing from the throne of God, flow more and 
more abundantly through her streets and 
in the hearts of her myriad people. And 
then shall she bear in her midst the tree 
of life and the leaves of the tree shall be 
for the healing of the nations. 


RAMSAY SERVICKS. 


Srr,—Will you kindly allow me to 
make a correction in Mr. Shanks’ letter 
which appeared in your columns last 
week ? Sunday morning service will be 
conducted in Quayle’s Hall, Albert-street, 
and not in the Palace. Service will 
commence at eleven o’clock. 


CHARLES Roper. 


THE WORKING-CLASSES AND THE 
CHURCH. 


A somEWwnat remarkable gathering 
crowded the Free Christian Church, Croy- 
don, last Sunday afternoon. The various 
bodies representative of labour in Croydon 
invited the minister of the church, Mr. J. 
Page Hopps, to meet a congregation of 
their constituents who wished to show 
their respect and to hear from him an 
address on some vitally useful subject. 
They preferred the Church; and the sub- 
ject announced was, “ What the Working- 
classes could make of England.” The 
address was preceded by a short religious 
service, which was most devoutly joined 
in by all; but, after that, feelings were by 
no means kept in restraint; and the 
address elicited a response to which very 
few churches have echoed. It was evi- 
dently a congregation of well-doing, keen 
and alert men and women of the skilled 
working-class, startlingly sharp to catch 
and appreciate points however subtle, and 
as startlingly sharp to indicate that they 
did. The address was an outspoken 
setting-forth of the defects and hindrances 
to the progress, uplifting and usefulness 
of the working-classes, and a strong lead 
onward, through education and the inde- 
pendence it would give; through freedom 
from the entanglements of certain military, 
political, social, and financial forces which 
had too long captured and used them; 
through self-reliance and co-operation ; 
and through gradually growing tastes of a 
higher and saner kind, accompanied by a 
better knowledge of public affairs and of 
their own rights, duties, and power in 
regard to them. 

Referring to the sinister growth of the 
power of capital, and the rise of syndi- 
cates, trusts, and corners, Mr. Page Hopps 
said :—But at this point we can see what 
these signs of the times mean: and what 
they mean is this—that syndicates, trusts, 
and corners, ay! and sweaters, are natural 
products of modern needs. They are all 
attempts at necessary organisation and at 
economy. The vast transactions of the 
world require vast aggregations of wealth, 
and vast facilities for huge movements : 
hence the combinations or the organisa- 
tions that at present seem unsocial and 
tyrannical. Now what is the lesson? 
The lesson surely is that instead of leaving 
these vast combinations to a few, they 
ought to be secured by and in the interests 
of the many. The Socialist, pure and 
simple, sees this, and he therefore holds 
that the State, that is the community, 
should do its own syndicating, so that the 
whole community, instead of the keen, 
rich, and resolute few, should profit by the 
new methods of combination and control. 
How far this could be is doubtful; but it 
is certain that we could go a long way in 
this direction with advantage ; and it may 
safely be laid down as an axiom that the 
bias, the strong bias, of the community 
should always be in favour of State or 
Municipal control of combinations for pro- 
duction, distribution, and public con- 
veniences of every kind, even including 
all the water ways and railways of the 
country: and for this the working-classes 
should stand together to a man. 

With regard to England’s ‘conduct in 
foreign affairs, the speaker said the ideal 
for England in relation to other nations is 
that we should make it a land that the 
world might reverence and copy. That was 
our true heritage, but we have sold our 
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birth-right for a mess of pottage—and, 
after all, the pottage only burns, and does 
not feed. Old England was slowly coming 
to the first place, not for its prowess but 
its probity ; not because it could fight, but 
because it hated oppression, because it was 
humane, and becauseof its sympathy with 
the gallant little nations rightly struggling 
to be free. But we shall get back. We 
shall have a clean England some day, an 
England that will put conscience before 
greed, honour before advancement, gene- 
rosity before smartness, and God before 
Mammon; and I firmly believe that the 
impetus will come very largely indeed from 
the factories, the fields, and the work- 
shops of this dear old land. And a pros- 
perous as well as an honest England it is 
going to be. I very much doubt the 
inevitableness of the decline of British 
trade and commerce. The world is not 
a sucked orange: we are, indeed, 
only beginning to get beneath’ its rind. 
All we want is a higher standard, com- 
bined with a brighter imagination, a 
keener desire for better things, and a 
sterner resolve to get them. We must 
acquire a taste for nice ideals, and a 
wholesome dislike for dirt, drink, and 
devilry; and in that direction find the 
true patriot. Itis a wretched idea of a 
patriot that he is a man who is willing 
that his country should profit by wrong- 
doing, and who is prepared to back up its 
ruling class in anything it does. That is 
shameful, dishonourable, dangerous. He, 
on the contrary, is a true patriot who 
wants to see his country honoured and 
reyered ; the best beloved and trusted, 
not the richest and most feared. 

The address concluded with an animated 
“‘ prophecy that these better things shall 
be.” i 

At an early stage of the proceedings it 
was intimated that a member of the Com- 
mittee had received a large number of 
“love letters”? concerning the. gathering 
from such diverse spirits as the Bishop of 
Hereford, Mr. R. Bell, M.P.,the Dean of 
Durham, the Right Hon. L. H. Courtney, 
M.A., the Rev. Silas Hocking, Mr. George 
Jacob Holyoake, Dr. John Clifford, Mr. 
Frederick Harrison, Mr. Edward Oar- 
penter, the Rev. P. H. Wicksteed, M.A., 
Professor J. Hstlin Carpenter, M.A., Mr. 
J. A. Hobson, Mr. Herbert Burrows, and 
several others. 


HOLIDAYS FOR POOR CINDER- 
ELLAS. 

Stz,— Will you be so good as to allow 
me to acknowledge through your columns 
the very generous response of your 
readers to my appeal. I have received 
altogether the sum of £16°16s. 6d. This 
is quite sufficient for my purpose. I 
have, as far as possible, acknowledged 
every subscription through the post, but 
I felt that it was due to your readers that 
I should state here the result of my 
appeal. I should also be glad to signify 
the safe arrival of their kind contribu- 
tions to those friends who sent anony- 
mously. Amongst these were A. W., 10s.; 
W. D., 10s.; Seaforth, 3s. 6d.; Fellow- 
ship, 2s. 6d,; Anon., 10s.; Lady Friend, 
10s. The Cinderellas are going away in 
two companies; girls this week, boys 
next. I hope your readers wi'l find in 
their own holidays something of the 
happiness which they have so generously 
helped to bring into the lives of these 
poor little waifs. Cuaries Pracn.. 

89, Clarendon-road, Manchester, S.E. 


LONDON DOMESTIC MISSION, 
BELL-STREET. 


Sir,—May I ask for space in your 
columns to set forth the needs of the Bell- 
street Mission Convalescent Fund? We 
have this year, in connection with our 
fund, opened a small cottage at Billings- 
hurst, Sussex, in a charming country 
neighbourhood, under the efficient care of 
our minister there, the Rev. George 
Lansdowne. We are naturally anxious to 
keep it full during.this particularly hot 
and trying summer. Unfortunately, owing 
to causes from which all charitable insti- 
tutions are alike suffering this year, our 
subscription list has fallen considerably 
short, and unless it is augmented by new 
or increased subscriptions, we shall be 
forced for lack of funds to close the cot- 
tage at the end of August, thus leaving it 
empty all through September, one of the 
pleasantest holiday months.’ We feel sure 
your readers will enable us to avoid this. 
Subscriptions and donations will be re- 
ceived and acknowledged, in my absence 
from home, by the Rev. B. Kirkman Gray, 
25, Carlton Mansions, Portsdown-road, W, 

SopHy Hvretrcu, Hon. Treasurer, 

Bell-street Conyalescent Fund. 
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[Notices and Reports for this Depariment should 
be as brief as possible, and be sent in by Thursday 
Morning.] 

reenact 


Sunday School Treats. 


This is the season when reports of the children’s 
summer treats come pouring in. This week we 
have heard of successful excursions by the schools 
at Selby and Swansea, Pontypridd and George’s- 
row Mission, London. Schools would be wise, we 
should say, in all parts of the country, to hold their 
treats during the present magnificent month, for 
if the experience of last year is to be repeated, 
August will be a somewhat chilly month of uncer- 
tain weather. But while we are glad to think that 
the children in all our schools enjoy their treats, 
they do not appear to us events necessary to be 
reported. 

— en rd 


Boston.—The congregation of Spain-lane Chapel 
had the pleasure of a visit last Sunday from the 
Rev. James Hills, of the First Church, Boston, 
Mass., who preached at the evening service. There 
was a special interest in the visit, as Mr. Hills is the 
present minister of the church to which John 
Cotton was called, at the time of the exodus of the 
Pilgrim Fathers, after having been vicar of St. 
Botolph’s from 1612 to 1633.° 


Cardiganshire: Cilian Aeron'and Rhydy- 
gwin.—Last Sunday the Rev. T. Lloyd Jones, of 
Liverpool, preached in the morning at Ciliau, and 
in the afternoon at Felinfach Board School, where 
the Rhydygwin congregation now assemble owing 
te their chapel being painted. He attended the 
latter place in his youth, and large congregations 
were thus drawn to hear him, 

Darlington.—The services last Sunday were 
conducted by the Rey. V. D. Davis, who, on the 
previous day, had taken part in the “ Pilgrimage” 
to Catterick, in memory of Theophilus Lindsey, as 
representative of the British and Foreign Unitarian 
Association, With reference to this commemoration, 
Mr, Dayis took as the subject of his evening 
sermon ‘‘A Unitarian Confessor,” and told the 
story of the vicar of Catterick’s secession from the 
Church. He also referred to the very friendly 
welcome given to the pilgrims by the present vicar 
of Catterick, and drew from this a lesson as to the 
spirit in which their steadfast witness to religious 
truth should be borne. 

Elland.—The anniversary services were con- 
ducted in Christ Church on Sunday, July 7, by the 
Rev. J. E, Manning, of Sheffield. The congrega- 
tions were good, especially in the evening, when 
the chapel was quite full. The children sang their 
hymns very sweetly. The collections taken 
amounted to nearly £8, 


Kingswood (near Birmingham).—The anni- 
versary services were held on Sunday, July 14, the 
preacher being the Rev. John Birks, of Derby, a 
former minister of the chapel from 1866 to 1870. 
A number of the members of his old congregation 
were present at the services, Anthems were 
given by the choir, and special hymns sung by the 
scholars, As usual, buns were distributed to the 
scholars at the close of the morning service, there 
being now 100 scholars on the roll. The collec- 
tions amounted to £11 8s, The services were very 
enjoyable, and ‘congregations and collections very 
satisfactory. ; 

London: George’s-row Domestic Mission.— 
On Tuesday the annual flower show in connection 
with the Window Gardening Society was held, 
when between three and four hundred plants were 
exhibited, Through much sun the bloom was very 
plentiful, A fine collection of gift plants were 
again sent by Mr. Frederick Nettlefold, who allowed 
his head gardener to judge the plants, to the satis- 
faction of all. At the public meeting for the dis- 
tribution of prizes, Mr. Enos Howes, J.P., Mayor of 
Finsbury, presided, and the Mayoress presented the 
prizes. An excellent address was delivered by Mr. 
A. Preston, J.P., and Miss Jevons and Miss Ken- 
nedy supplied music. A vote of thanks was moved 
by the Rev. F. Summers. 


Mottram.—On Sunday last the Sunday-school 
had its annual procession through the village. A 
large company marched to the centre and halted 
while hymns were sung and an address delivered 
by the Rev. N. Green. Returning to the chapel a 
sermon was preached by Mr. Green to parents and 
teachers, and suitable hymns were sung by scholars 
and the congregation. In the evening a musical 
service was held, and prizes in books to the number, 
of eighty-two were awarded to scholars for punctual 
and regular attendance during the year. The 
chapel was beautifully decorated with plants and 
flowers, and large congregations assembled after- 
noon and evening to enjoy the services, which were 
interesting and instructive, ; 

Newton Abbott.—After holding services for 
three years in the Public Rooms, the members 
of the Unitarian congregation, in the spirit of the 
new century meetings, have made a determined 
effort to go forward. They have purchased a 
building formerly used as a day-school, which is 
of ecclesiastical appearance both inside and out, 
and has been thoroughly cleaned and renovated and 
furnished up to date with every convenience. The 
purchase was due in the first instance to the 
generosity of Mr. William Dunn, a member of the 
congregation, who not only gave £50 towards the 
purchase, but obtained for the Committee the 
loan of £200 at a low rate of interest. Among 
other generous donors outside the congregation 
were the Right Hon. C. Searle Hayne, the member 
for the division; Sir J. T. Brunner, Bart., M.P., 
late president of the British and Foreign Unitarian 
Association ; Mr. T. B. Bowring, and Mr. F, H. 
Plumptree, J.P., brother of the late Dean of Wells. 
The church was opened on Sunday evening, July 14, 
when a dedication service was conducted by the 
Rev. A. N. Blatchford, B.A., of Bristol, and the 
building was filled to the utmost capacity by an 
earnest congregation, The opening services are to 
be continued on Sunday next, July 21, by the Rev. 
F. T. Reed, who was the founder of the movement 
at Newtoa Abbott, and on the 28th by the Rev. 
A. Lancaster, Mr, Reed’s successor at Moreton- 
hampstead, Sie 


Pontypridd.—The Sunday-school anniversary 
was held on Sunday, July 14. The services were 
conducted by Mr. G. Leonard Phelps, of the Home 
Missionary College. In the afternoon recitations 
were given by the scholars, and Mr. Phelps gave 
an interesting address. The evening service was 
well attended, Mr. Phelps having accepted an 
invitation to take charge of the Pontypridd Church 
during the summer vacation, commenced his duties 
on Sunday, July 7. A Church Calendar has been 
prepared, setting forth our position, and 1,000 have 
been printed and circulated about the town and 


district, giving all a cordial invitation to the ser-  “ 


vices. oN ; Pipe 
“Shrewsbury.—-On June 80 the 111th anniver- 
sary of the High-street Sunday-school was com- 
memorated. The services were conducted by the 
minister, the Rev, J. C. Street. Special hymns 
were sung by the scholars, and collections taken on 
behalf of the Sunday School Fund. The usual out- 
door gathering was held on July 11. i , 
Taunton (Appointment).—The Rev. G. V. 
Crook, late of Adare, co. Limerick, Ireland, ; 
accepted an invitation to become the ministe’ aot 
Mary-street Chapel, and commenced his dut 4 
Sunday, 14th inst, Mr. Crook is a son of t 
Rev. Dr, Crook, once President of the 
Conference, and has himself only just 


the Wesleyan ministry, 
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LiveRr00n, Ullet-road, Sefton Park, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 p.M., Rev. J. E. Carpenter, M.A. Even- 


Wate) ATEN DAR. 


(CaS iy ing, “Jesus, the Prophet of Nazareth.” 
ANCHESTER, Strangeways, 10,80 a.m. and 6,30 
SUNDAY, July 21, p.., Rev. W. BR. SHANKS, 
Neweort, Isle of Wight, 11 a.m. and 6.30 P.M., Rev. 


CLEMENT E. Pixs, 

OxrorD, Manchester College, 11.80 a.m., Rev. 
W. E. Appis, M.A, 

PortsmourH, General Baptist Chapel, St, Thomaa- 
street, 6.45 P.m., Mr. THomas Bonn. 

PortsmoutH, High-street Chapel, 11 a.M and 
6.45 p.m., Mr. G. Cosens Prior. 

ScarBorovueH, Westborough, 10,45 a.m. and 7 P.M, 
Rev. OrrwEty Binys. 

SrpmoutH, Old Meeting, High-street, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 p.m., Rev. W. AGAR. 

SEVENOAKS, Bessell’s Green, The Old Meeting House, 
ll a.m. Stables in the grounds. 

SourHenp, Unitarian Church, Darnley-road 11 a.m. 
(Children’s Service), and 6.30 P.m., Mr. Dzar. 

SovrHrort, Portland-street Church, 11 a.m, and 
6.30 P.m., Rev. C. H. WELLBELOVED. 

Torquay, Unity Hall, Lower Union-street, 11 a.m. 
and 6,30 P.m., Rev. A. E. O’Connor, 

TUNBRIDGE WELLS, Mechanics’ Institute, Dudley- 
road, 11 a.m. and 6.30 P.M. 

Yorx, St. Saviourgate Chapel, 11 a.m, and 6.30 

p.m., Rev. Dennis Hirp, M.A, 


G@ it is requested that notice of anyalteration 
in the Calendar be sent to the Publisher not 
later than Thursday Afternoon. 


Bermondsey, Fort-road, 7 p.m., Mr. T. Extior. 
Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 
11 a.m. and 7 p.m., Rev. FrepERico ALLEN, 
Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra-road, 
11 am. and 7 p.m., Rev. F. W. Stanzey. 
Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley-rd,,West 
* Groydon,11 4.M.and7P.M., Rev. J. Pacz Horps. 
Deptford, Church-street, 11.15 a.m. 6.30 P.m., Rev. 
A. J. Maronanr. 
Essex Church, The Mall, Notting-hill-gate, 11 a.m. 
and 7 p.M., Rev. Frank K. FREESTON, 
Forest-gate, corner of Dunbar-road, Upton-lane, 
11 a.m. and 6.30 p.u., Rev. H. W. Parris, 
Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham-place, 
11 a.m. and 7 p.m., Rev. R. H. U. Broor. 
Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11.15 a.m. and 
7 P.M, Children’s Class, 12.30. 
Highgate Hill, Unitarian Christian Church, 11 a.m. 
- , and 7 p.M., Rev. R. H. Greaves, of Troy, U.S.A. 
Iskington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 a.m. 
and 7 P.M., Rev. G. Dawxs Hicks, M.A., Ph.D. 
Kentish Town, Clarence-road, N.W., 11 a.m. and 
7 .M., Rev. ALEXANDER FARQUHARSON, 
Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 a.m. and 7 p.M,, Rev. J. E, 
STRONGE. 
Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church High-street, 
4 11 a.m. and 7 P.m., Rev. W. CHYNOWETH Pore. 
Little Portland-street Chapel, 11.15 a.m. and 7 P.m., 
« Rev. W. Wixson, of Rhyl-street. 
Mansford-street Churchand Mission, Bethnal Green, 
‘11 a.m. and 7 P.m., Rev. W. G. Capman, 
Peckham, Avondale-road, 11 a.m, and 6.80 P.M., 
Rev. G, CARTER, 
Plumstead, Common-road Unitarian Church,11 a.m, 
and 6.30 P.m., Rev. L. Jenxins Jonuzs, 
Richmond, Free Church, Ormond-road, 11.15 a.m. 
and 7 p.m., Rev, S, FARRINGTON. 
Stepney-Green, College Chapel, 11 a.m. and 7 P.M, 
Mr. P. W. Amzs. 
Stoke Newington, The Green, 11.15 a.m. and 7 P.m., 
Rev. W. Wooprne, B.A. 

Stratford, West Ham-lane Unitarian Church, 11 
_ AM, and 6.30 P.m., Rev. T. E. M. Epwarbs. 
Wandsworth, Unitarian Christian Church, East-bill, 

11 a.m. and 7 P,u., Rev.. W. G. Tarrant, B.A. 
Wood Green, Unity Hall, 11 a.m. and 7 P.m., Rev, 
Dr. Mummery. | 


ASR SO ES 
IRELAND. 


Dustin, Stephen’s Green West, 12 noon, Rey. G@’ 
Haminton Vance, B.D. 

WaRRENPOINT, co. Down, Unitarian Church, Dro- 

more-road, 12 Noon, Rev, W. E. Metionz, The 

attendance of visitors cordially invited. 


a 


Carr Town, Free Protestant (Unitarian) Church, 
Hout-street, 6,45 p.m., Rev. R. BALMFORTH. 
Sypyey, N.S.W., The Australian Church, [.0.0.F. 

Temple, 11 a.m, and 7 P.m., Rev. G. WALTERS. 


OUTH-PLACE ETHICALSOCIETY, 
SOUTH-PLACE, FINSBURY.—July 21st, 
ab 11.15 am, HERBERT BURROWS, “ The 
Twentieth Century.” 


THICAL RELIGION SOCIETY, 
STEINWAY HALL, PORTMAN-SQUARE, 
W.—July 21st, at 11.15, Dr. WASHINGTON 
SULLIVAN, “‘The Pillars of Society’ according 
to Ibsen.” 

SSanSEEIEEEEaneeeemeend 


PROVINCIAL. 


Bara, Trim-street Chapel, 11 a.m. and 6,30 p.m., 
Rev. JouN McDowsit. 
Brprorp, Library (side room), 11.15 a.m., Rev, 
RowLanp AIL, 
Buackroon, Banks-street, North Shore, 10.45 a.m. 
and 6.30 p.m., Rev. Davip Davis, 
Buacxproot, Unitarian Church, Masonic Hall, South 
Shore, 11 and 6.30. j 
Boortz, Free Church Hall, Stanley-road, 11 a.m, 
Rey. J. Morton Barnes, B.A., and 6.30 P.M.,. 
_ Rev. H. W. Hawezs. 
Bournemovurs, Unitarian Church West-hill-road, 
1] a.m, and 7 P.m., Rev, C. C, Cox. 
Braprorp, Chapel-lane Chapel, 10.30 a.m. and 
6.30 p.M., Rev. E. Cerzpia Jones, 
Bricuton, Christ Church (Free Christian), New-rd., 
North-st.,11 and 7 p.m., Rev, H. M. Livens. 
Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 11 a.m, and 
_ 7 P.M., Rev. G. STREET. 
Canrmerpury, Ancient Chapel, Blackfriars, 11 a.m., 
_ J. Remrneton WILson. 
CuAruam, Unitarian Church, Hamond-hill, 11 am, 
_and 6.30 p.m, Rev. G. S. Hrrcucock, B.A. 
Degat and Watmer, Free Christian Church, High- 
 gt,, 11 a.m, and 6.30 p.m., Rev. T, SHAKSPEARE. 
Dover, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 11 a.m, 
and 6.30?.M., Rev. S. BurRows, ) 
GuiuprorD, Ward-street Church, 11 a,m. and 
6.80 P.m., Rev. H. S. Lana Buckrann. 
HorsHam, Free Christian Church, Worthing-road, 
11 a.m. and 6,30 p.m., Rev. J. J. MARTEN, 
Leeps, Mill Hill, 10,45 a.m and 6.80 p.m, Rev. 
C. Harerove, M.A. ; i 
LiscarD, Memorial Church, Manor-road, 11 a.m. 
and 6.30 P.M., Rev. A. ERNEST PARRY. 
Liverroot, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 a.m. 
_ and 6.30 p.m, Rev. W. J: Jurr. 
Lrverroon, Hope-street Church, 11 a.M. and 6,30 
e Rev, J. Mortzy Mints, 


PM, 


ULPIT SUPPLY.— The Rev. D. 
AMOS, 33, South-street, Greenwich, S.E. 


ULPIT SUPPLY. — The Rev. 8. 
JENKINSON, Clevelands, Mount Pleasant- 
road, Tottenham, N. 


4 


ALE CHAPEL HOLIDAY 

SUPPLY.—I should be pleased to hear 

from any Minister willing to take their Holidays 

in the neighbourhood of Hale, and who would 

undertake SUNDAY DUT'Y at the above Country 

Chapel on August 4, 11, and 18. 

ROBERT HARROP WOLFF, Hon, Sec., 

The Clough, Hale, Altrincham 


BIRTHS. 


Grirrin—On the 14th July, at.‘ Avondale,” Fawn- 
brake-avenue, Herne-hill, the wife of John 
Cecil Griffin, of a daughter, 


MARRIAGES. 


Bowies—VanNos—On the 13th July, at Stephen’s 
Green Church, Dublin, by the father of the 
bride, Horace Edgar Bowles, F.1.C., of Cairo, 
eldest son of F. D, Bowles, of Stamford-hill, 
London, to Louisa, second daughter of the 
Rev. G. Hamilton Vance, — 


DEATHS, 


GarpyerR—On the 13th July, Rebecca Gardner 
(née Evershed), of 444, Station-road, Horsham, 
Sussex, aged 69 years, 
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MISSIONARY CONFERENCE. 


ene 


RAMSAY, L0O.M.—Sunday Morning Services 
will be held in the QUALE HALL, at 11 o'clock, 
to be conducted as under :— 

July 21 and 28, Rev. Cuas, Ropgr, B,A,, Man- 

chester, 

Aug. 4 and 11, Rev. A. H. Dotpumm, Leigh. 

Aug. 18 and 25, Rev. W. R. SHanxs, Manchester. 


COLWYN BAY, North Wales.—Sunday Morn- 
ing Services will be held in the PAVILION, 
VICTORIA PIER, at 10.45 o’clock, to be conducted 
as under :— 

July 28, Rey. E, W. Lummis, M.A., Warrington. 

Aug. 4.and 11, Rev. J. C. Street, Shrewsbury. 

Aug. 18 and 25, Rev. W. G. Tarrant, B.A, 

London. 
Sept. 1, Rev. J. Crowruer Hirst, Gateacre. 


ANTED, youth to make himself 

generally useful about house and garden ; 

one able to play harmonium a little preferred. 

Board, &c., and weekly wage.—A. B., InqurrER 
Office, Essex-street, Strand, 


AKE DISTRICT. — Pretty little 
HOUSE TO LET, furnished ; seven miles 

from Windermere. Two sitting rooms, four bed- 
rooms ; large rural garden ; linen ; near lake and 
village.—Miss E, Newiine, Hawkshead, Lancashire. 


AN os experienced NURSE for 
month old twins.—Apply by letter to 
“ Cromer,” North-road, Highgate, N. 


RINTING PRESSES.—Outfits com- 


plete, 10s, to £5. Type from 1s, per fount. 
Printing Made Hasy, 6d.—ApDams Bros., Daventry. 


fs EES gh a Tae wanted by competent 


Journalist. Terms moderate, Accuracy 
guaranteed.—P. W., 50, River-road, Littlehampton. 


ROM THE ORCHARD TO THE 
HOME.—24 lbs. Pershore Egg Plums (the 
best for cooking and preserving) sent carefully 
packed in boxes, and carriage paid per passenger 
train to any station in England and Wales on re- 
ceipt of 38s. 6d. Two boxes containing 48 lba., 
6s. 9d. To Scotland, Ireland, &c., 6d. per box extra, 
List, particulars, and testimonials free. Kindly 
mention this paper.—H., B. POLLARD, Fruit 
Grower, Evesham. 


l taHCENTURY BUILDINGSOCIETY 
get anne asia ne LONDON BRIDGE, 


Interest on Loans reduced to Four-and-a-half 
per Cent. 
DIRECTORS, 
Chairman — Sir H.W. Lawrenoxz, Bart,, 
Mincing-lane, H.C, 
Deputy-Chatrman—Marx H, Jupex, A,RLBA, 
7, Pall Mall, S.W. 
F. H. A. Harpoastie, F.S.I., 5, Old Queen-st., S.W, 
Miss Orme, 118, Upper Tulse-hill, S.W. 
STEPHEN SEAWARD T'AYLER, ‘ Fairholme,’’ 8, Mount 
Ephraim-road, Streatham-hill, 8.W., and 
Mrs, Henry Rut 1, Randolph-garden N.W 


21, 


PREFERENCE SHARIJIS £10, Interest 44 per 
cent. DEPOSITS réceived at 3, 34, and 4 per cent,, 
withdrawable at short notice. 

LIBERAL ADVANCES promptly made, 
Monthly repayment, including principal, premium, 
and interest for each £100 advanced—21 years, 
13s. 6d.; 18 years, 14s. 9d. ; 15 years, 16s, 1d. ; 
10 years, £1 1s, 8d. Survey Fee to £500, half-a- 
guinea, 

Special facilities given to persons desiring to pur- 
chase houses for their own occupation. Prospectus 
free. 

FREDERICK LONG, Manager. 
NSS DEL ve ee RN SS EEE 


THE ““INQUIRER’’ CALENDAR. 


—_++— 


SUNDAY SERVICES are advertised at a charge 
of 10s. per year, prepaid, a space of two lines being 
given to each announcement ; extra lines are 
charged 4d.each. Orders can be sent for a portion 
of the year, not less than thirteen weeks, at the 
same rate. Calendar Notices not prepaid £1 the 
year. Single Announcements 6d. per line. All 
information as to the change of preachers should 
reach the Office not later than Thursday, 


Essex Hall, Strand, W.0. 
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Board and Resivence, 


oe 
FEW young people received in 
PLEASANT HOME near Victorian. Terms 
moderate.—Mrs. Ropert TURNER, 94, Grosvenor- 


road, S.W. 


ERNE, SWITZERLAND.—A lady 
has two rooms to LET, high up, near Pine 
Woods. ‘Travellers taken in at 5 francs a day for 
BOARD and LODGINGS. English spoken. 
Recommended by Miss Tagart, Frognal, Hamp- 
stead, N.W.—Apply, Mrs, Prruiiaar, 19, Steinan- 
weg, Beaumont, Berne. 


LACKPOOL. —Atherton House, 28, 

Pleasant-street, North Shore. Five minutes 

from Talbot-road Station 5; one minute from sea, 
Piano.—Mrs. ALLDRED (late of Atherton). 


OARDING HOUSE.—THE FELL, 

TROUTBECK, WINDERMERE, is situated 

550 feet above sea level, and about 24 miles from 

the station at Windermere. Every home comfort, 
Moderate terms, 


OURNEMOUTH —Elvaston, West 
Clif, BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT. 
Unrivalled position on sea front, close to the High- 
cliffe Hotel. 50 rooms. Full-sized billiard table. 
Lovely grounds, with access to Cliff Promenade. 
Due south, Near Unitarian Church.—Mr, and 
Mrs, Pocock. 


OURNEMOUTH.—Most comfortable 
private BOARDING-HOUSE ; close to sea ; 
sheltered among the Pines ; scuth aspect. Billiard- 
room (full-sized table). Terms moderate.—Address, 
Miss CHaLpEcort, Stirling House, Manor-road. 


OURNEMOUTH. — Board-residence. 

High position, facing South, with balcony 

and good garden. Suitable for Open-air Treatment. 

Close to sea, sheltered by pines, and adjoining the 

car-route to all parts.—D., Cliff House, 1, West- 
minster-road, Branksome Park. 


OLWYN BAY. — MORANNEDD 
BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT, MARINE 
ROAD, one minute from West Promenade and five 
from the beautiful Pwllycrochen Woods and from 
station. Morannedd is a most comfortable and 
homelike house, standing in its own grounds. 
Liberal Table ; moderate tariff.—Proprietress, Miss 
Wabsworta. 


ORNWALL. — Hazel Mount, Bay 
View-terrace, Newquay. APARTMENTS,— 
Mrs. VICKERS, 


CONOMICAL HOLIDAYS at the 
GUEST HOUSE of the STARNTHWAITE 
TRAINING COLONY. Near the lakes, the woods 
and the mountains of Westmorland. Board and 
Lodging, 3s. 6d. per day.—Write for particulars to 
the Rev. J. L. Brooxs, Starnthwaite Colony, 
Kendal. 


ELIXSTOWE.—Comfortable Apart- 


ments, well situated midway between station 
and beach in sunny Felixstowe. Reasonable terms, 
—Apply, Mrs. H. Rosinson, Kimberley House, 
Ranelagh-road. 


Schools, etc, 


ep 


IGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
SOUTH MARINE TERRACE - 
ABERYSTWITH, 


Mrs.M ARLES THOMAS, 

Pupils most successfully prepared for Public 
Examinations. Scholarships have been obtained 
at the University Colleges. Special attention paid 
to the physical side of education, Gymnasium, 
Swedish drill. 


PRINOIPAL 


HINDHEAD. 


ISS MACRAE MOIR’S SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS, (Established 1893). 


PUPILS prepared for the Universities ; resident 
gymnast and French mistress ; healthy conditions 
of life ; hockey and tennis, 

Prospectus on application to Miss Macrar Morr, 
Lingholt, Hindhead, 


Station, Haslemere, 


THE 
LL PoHEeAD SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


(Founded by Miss J. F. GRUNER, May, 1897), 

BOARDERS are received by the Misses GRunER at 
Moorcroft, Hindhead, Haslemere, from whom pros- 
pectuses and further information may be obtained, 
the School being carried on at the HINDHZAD 
HALL as heretofore. 


AN APPEAL FROM BOSTON. 


ee 


BAZAAR FUND FOR THE RENOVATION OF 
SPAIN-LANE CHAPEL, 


The ladies of the Congregation of the above- 
named Chapel are working for a Bazaar to be held 
early next year, and they will be thankful for any 
Contributions in Money or Articles of Use and 
Beauty. These may be sent to Mrs, SroppaRt, 
41, Tunnard-street, Boston. 


LASGOW UNITARIAN CHURCH, 
ST. VINCENT-STREET. 
Hours or SErvice :—Morning at 11 ; 
(First Sunday of Month), 6,30. 
Unitarian friends visiting the Glasgow Interna- 
tional Exhibition will be heartily welcomed to the 
Church Services, and will have all assistance given 
to ensure the pleasure and comfort of their stay in 
the city. 
JAMES FORREST, M.A., Minister, Janefield 
House, Blythswood-square, Glasgow. 
W. G. COLLINS, Hon. Sec., 95, Douglas- 
street, Glasgow. 


Evening 


ENTRAL POSTAL MISSION AND 
UNITARIAN WORKERS’ UNION, 
EXCURSION to HUNGARY, starting FRIDAY, 
August 23rd.—Apply, for terms and particulars, to 
Hon. Secretary, Hungarian Excursion, 13, Christ- 
church-road, Hampstead, N.W. 


T., LEONARDS.—*“ Crantock,’’ 59, 
Warrior-square, First-class BOARD and 
RESIDENCE, newly furnished and redecorated. 
Sea View, excellent cuisine, billiard room, sanitary 
certificate.—Mr. and Mrs, Sipney P. Porver. 


INTERN and the WYH, on high 
ground and bracing. PAYING GUESTS 
received. Bedroom, with two beds and sitting 
room ; board with the family, 25s, each, weekly. 
Recommended by Miss Tagart, Frognal, Hamp- 
stead, N.W.— Apply, Mrs. Darr, Hewelsfield, 
Coleford, Glos. 


FREDK. LONG & SON, 
AUCTIONEERS SURVEYORS, HOUSE & LAND AGENTS 
4, Adelaide Place, London Bridge, E.C. 


Rents Collected, and the entire management of 
Property in any part of London or Suburbs under 
taken, Valuations for Probate, &c, 


\ || R. JOHN HARWOOD is prepared 

to give DRAMATIC RECITALS of two 
hours duration from Shakspere, Dickens, and other 
authors ; also a novel Lecture, entitled ‘‘The Art 
of Public Recitation: its Humours and Difficulties 
—a Leaf from my Own Experience,” followed by 
one hour of illustrative Recitals, to Societies con- 
nected with Unitarian or Free Churches, upon ex- 
ceptional terms and without risk.—Address, Fair 
View, Pendleton, Manchester, 


AN any lady recommend a capable 
NURSE, good needlewoman, to take charge 

of two children, aged three years and two years, 
and a baby from the month ; nursery girl kept,— 
Mrs. A. Kenrick, 4, Carpenter-road, Edgbaston, 


Birmingham. 
A WIDOW lady, with some years’ ex- 
perience as COMPANION and HOUSE- 
KEEPER, seeks re-engagement. Reference, Mrs. 
Beard, 11, Polstead-road, Oxford.--Address, M. Y,, 
105, Hartington-road, Liverpool, _ 


JUST PUBLISHED, 
Cr. 8vo, cloth, 152 pp., price 1/6 net, by post 1/9. 


Unitarian Affirmations. 
SIX LECTURES 


BY 
R. TRAVERS HERFORD, B.A. 
pee ae 
Contents. 
I. God. II. Jesus Christ. III. The 
Bible. IV. The Church. WV. The Future 


Life. WI. Faith and Freedom. 


PHILIP GREEN, 5, Essex-street, Strand, W.C. 


- DEVOTIONAL BOOKLETS 
By the REV. W. G. TARRANT, B.A, 


DAILY MEDITATIONS, 


(Fourth Edition Revised)) 


NIGHT UNTO NIGHT. 


Cloth, red edges, 6d..; roan gilt, 1s, 
London: Puiip GREEN, 5, Essex-st., Strand, W.C. 


THE CRISIS. 4 Quarteriy Review 


Contents of No. 3, JULY, 1901. 
The Land and the People. 
The Great Days of England. 
“The Practical Man. 
“The New Citizen.” 
Patriotism. 
The Pastor and the Sheep, 


Notes. 
The Present Crisis. By J. R. Lowell. 
Price 6d.3; by post, 74d. 
Copies of Nos, 1 and 2 may still be had, price 74d. 
each post-free, 


Warts and Co., 17, Johnson’s-court, 
Fleet-street, E.C. ; 
and of Booksellers and at Railway Bookstalls. 


UKINFIELD OLD CHAPEL 
SUNDAY SCHOOL. 


CENTENARY SOUVENIR may now be had 


By Charles Charrington, 


London : 


-from Epwin B. Broaprick, Mona Bank, Dukinfield. 


Price 1s. 6d. net, postage 4d. extra. 


he ge aa PURITY ALLIANCE; 

founded in 1873, to uphold one equal standard 
of Purity alike for Men and Women. For par- 
ticulars and literature apply to Mr. E. Hammonp, 
Secretary, 18, Tothill-street, S.W., on Monday and 
Wednesday Mornings, or to Mrs. HammMonD on 
Friday Mornings. 

Funds are greatly needed to extend this im- 
portant work and to reprint valuable papers. 

Contributions will be acknowledged by the Secre- 
tary, or by Mr. W. T. Matrzson, Hon, Treasurer. 


ESTABLISHED 1861, 


BIRKBECK BANK 


Beuthampton Bldngs., Chancery Lane, London, W.0, 
CURRENT ACCOUNTS © 
2 on the minimum monthiy balances, 
yA when not drawn below £100, oA /, 
b DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS 
1 vf om Depesite repayabiaon demana. CP 1 7. 
2/o Z/o 
STOCKS AND SHARES 
Btocks and Shares purchased and sold for customers, 
tly aaa ALMANAOK, with fall particulars, 


FRANOIS RAWENSOROFT, mene 
Telephone No, 6 Hobern. 
Telegraphte Adaraws: “BIRKEROK, LOXDOR.” 


Printed by Woopratt & Kinper,70 to76,Lon ng hee C 
and Published for the Proprietors by E. NNEDY, & 
the Office, 3, Essex-street, Strand, London, W.C. or ty 
Agent, J oHN Hxeywoop, 29 and 80, Shoe-lane, 
Manchester (Wholesale), Joun HeEyYwoop, Deansgate. 
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Tur congregation of Rosslyn Hill 
Chapel, Hampstead, have arranged for the 
Rev. Stopford A. Brooke, M.A., to preach 
on alternate Sundays from the middle of 
October to the end of March, 1902. The 
Special Services Committee of the British 
and Foreign Unitarian Association will 
endeavour to arrange for Mr. Brooke to 
preach at a few of the places in the 
country, where engagements had to be 
abandoned last year, owing to his illness. 
It will not be possible for the Committee 
to arrange any further series of services 
before the autumn of 1902. 


In consequence of the autumnal meet- 
ings of the British and Foreign Unitarian 
Association, which will be held at Leeds 
on Monday, Oct. 21, and Tuesday, Oct. 22, 
the meeting of the Council, announced in 
the “ Unitarian Pocket Almanac,” will be 
postponed until Tuesday, Oct. 29. The 
meeting on this ovcasion will be held 
at 6 p.mM., when the ordinary business 
will be transacted. Tea will then be pro- 
vided at 7; and at 8 o’clock there will be 
a meeting in the large hall, the President, 
Mr. W. Blake Odgers, K.C., in the chair, 
when the Rev. S. Fletcher Williams will 
deliver an address on “ Experiences and 
Work in India as the Representative of 
the British and Foreign Unitarian Asso- 
ciation.” We hope there will be a large 
attendance to welcome Mr. Williams home 
again after his arduous and deeply in- 
teresting mission in India. 

Since the receipt of Mr. Armstrong’s 
most welcome Iceland letter, which will 
be found in another column, we have had 
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a further note from him, dated from 
Copenhagen last Sunday. He and his 
party arrived in time to join in the morn- 
ing service with “ Our Youngest Brother,” 
for whom, we are glad to say, Mr. Arm- 
strong’s collection from friends in this 
country amounted to £35 lls. (which as 
Kr. 640 looks like a substantial token of 
sympathy). A meeting was to be held in 
Copenhagen on Wednesday evening for 
Mr. Armstrong and Anton Jensen, the 
young clergyman of MHarboore, whose 
deprivation on account of heresy we 
record2d in Tue Inquirer of March 9. 
Mr. Jensen has since translated Mr. Arm- 
strong’s “ Back to Jesus” into Danish. 


THE community of Liberal Protestants 
in France, and particularly in Paris, have 
suffered a great loss in the death last 
week of M. Ktienne Coquerel, a younger 


‘brother of the late Athanase Coquerel, 


and for many years the editor of Le Pro- 
testant. M. Coquerel, who was an honoured 
foreign correspondent of the British and 
Foreign Unitarian Association, was 
seventy-two years of age. He had been 
for some little time in failing health, but 
only a month ago attended some im- 
portant meetings at Nimes. He passed 
away quite peacefully in the night of 
July 15, faithful to the end, as his col- 
leagues of the Protestant say, to the cause 
of truth and of the Guspel. The funeral 
service on Thursday week was conducted 
by the Rev. E. Fontanés. 


On Friday week the adjourned meeting 
of London Noneonformist Ministers at 
the Memorial Hall, after considerable dis- 


cussion, adopted a manifesto embodying 


an earnest prayer for peace in South 
Africa, and proposals for a constructive 
policy to make for peace, based on the 
following lines :— 


1. That there shall be nothing to retard 
or frustrate the future unity and amity of 
the peoples of South Africa. 

2. That every security should be taken to 
prevent the recurrence of military strife. 

3. That the invariable policy of the 
British Empire in the administration of its 
Colonies should be adopted in the settle- 
ment of South Africa~-namely, the conces- 
sion of autonomy and self-government; and 
that there be ultimately the Federation of 
the States. : 

4. That there should be compensation for 
destroyed homes and farms to all who are 
able to establish a just claim, 

5. And that there should be an amnesty 
as generous and far-reaching as possible, on 
condition of the immediate laying down of 
arms and breaking up of all military 
organisation. 


These proposals are followed by expres- 
sing of earnest sympathy with brother. 
Ministers, both of Dutch and of English 
race, 
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Tur Government on Wednesday forced 
their Education Bill through the Com- 
mittee stage, unamended, in spite of the 
strong pleas not only of the Opposition, . 
but of distinguished friends of education 
among their own followers. What the 
effect of this temporary measure may be, 
time only can show, but it seems to 
promise a good deal of confusion and 
hindrance of admirable work. Both the 
Bill and the Evening School Minute were 
vigorously denounced at a great meeting 
of Free Churchmen at the Memorial Hall 
on Thursday week, when the Rev. W. 
Copeland Bowie seconded Dr. Clifford’s 
resolution on the Minute, protesting 
against the crippling of Board Schools 
and the favour shown to sectarian and 
private evening schools, and the Rev. H. 
E. Dowson was also among the speakers. 


THe Wesleyan’ Conference has been 
holding its annual meeting in Newcastle- 
on-Tyne this week. On Tuesday after- 
noon the new President, the Rev. W. T. 
Davison, D.D., Professor of Theology in 
the Handsworth College, delivered his 
address, which was an earnest, eloquent, 
and most wholesome appeal for more 
genuine religious lite. Asking what the 
position of Methodism must) be at the 
opening of the new century in face of the 
strong current of worldliness which was 
pressing so hard on the present generation, 
he warned his hearers that self-confidence 
and subtle unbelief were the greatest foes 
to religion, but then wisely distinguished 
between an evil worldliness and a reverent 
and thankful acceptance of the good gifts 
of life. It was an age of amusements and 
increasing expenditure and love of excite- 
ment, fatal to the old simplicity of life, 
yet these must be met not by railing but 
by showing to the people more beautiful 
gifts and a purer joy in life. 


We do not understand that Monasticism 
is the ideal of life or asceticism synonymous 
with virtue. We have to teach our young 
people that the ‘‘ earth is the Lord’s and the 
fulness thereof, the world and them that 
dwell therein ” ; we have to show them the 
excellence of the religion that claims life 
with all its beauty and gracious abundance, 
and all the rapture of growing knowledge, 
and of the use of developing power, and all 
the charms,of society, all the fascination of 
earthly enjoyments—and claims all these for 
the God Who made both us and them. 


It is the duty of the Church not to’scorn 
or despise the life that now is, but to win 
and consecrate it all. In the school . of 
life we have to prove the power of spiritual 
things, and the Church that is truly 
spiritual, showing that it cares above all 
for the unseen spiritual realities of life, 


will alone be able to do its appointed 
‘work. Warning his hearers against too 


an 
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much reliance on organisation and outward 
church extension, the President said :— 


Danger from worldliness is not met by the 
multiplication of special services ; spasmodic 
excitement does not spell health, but 
febrile weakness. I plead for a steady 
maintenance of a high, sober, practical, 
spiritual life that by its own intrinsic 
excellence and beauty shall approve itself to 
the world and gather the best that is in the 
world round about it. It is to be of a 
distinctly Methodist type, not because we 
are better than our neighbours, but because 
God has given to us from the beginning a 
certain delightful, earnest, warm-hearted, 
contagious influence, and one that is most 
specially pleasing to the people. The tone 
of the life will be evangelical, but with no 
narrowness and lack of virility with which 
evangelicals have been charged. The life, 
broad, not lax, attractive, not easy-going, 
- earnest, not fanatical—it will be marked 
continuously by its efforts after righteous- 
ness, which will not be made in a spirit of 
cliquism, sectarianism, and partisanship, 
but in the spirit of our Lord and Master, 
Who said: ‘*I am not come to condemn the 
world, but that the world through Me 
might be saved.”’ 


On Wednesday morning Mr. R. W. 
Perks moved the adoption of the report 
of the Twentieth Century Fund, which 
showed £646,107 already banked, of 
which over £15,000 had been received in 
interest, and reliable promises amounting 
to £900,000. The Fund is to be closed at 
the end of the year, and an urgent appeal 
was made for the final £100,000 required 
to make up the million aimed at. 


Proressor Jean Reviuuz, of Paris, 
whose welcome presence at the Inter- 
national Council meetings in Whit-week 
will be remembered by our readers, has 
recently published a valuable study of the 
Fourth Gospel, “ Le Quatriéme Evangile, 
son Origine et sa Valeur historique” 
(Paris: Leroux. 6s. 6d.). The book is 
included as the fourteenth volume in the 
“ Bibliothéque de l’Heole des Hautes 
Htudes,” published under the auspices of 
the Minister of Public Instruction, a 
series which.includes also M. Réville’s 
“Les Origines de l’Episcopat,” a study 
of the development of ecclesiastical 
government in the Christian Church in 
the Roman Empire. Of this new book 
the Athenxum, in a review last week, 
speaks as “destined to have a_ great 
influence,” and refers to its author in the 
following terms :— 


M. Jean Réville has peculiar qualifica- 
tions for dealing with the problem of the 
Fourth Gospel. He has applied himself 
with great success to the study of compara- 
tive religion, and is one of the editors of the 
admirable ‘* Revue de |’Histoire des Re- 
ligions.’?. He has worked at the history of 
the Church under the Empire, and has pub- 


lished works on the origin of the Episco- |. 


pate, and on religion at Rome under the 
Severi. He also made, a quarter of a 
century ago, a special study of Philo, and 
of the doctrine of the Logos in the Fourth 
Gospel and in that writer. It has also to 


be said that he comes to his present task |! 


with the necessary freedom from theological 
bias, and with full disposition, and also 
much ability, to see facts as they are. That 
‘a scholar so equipped should have written a 
book.on the Fourth Gospel is a fact likely 
to prove of importance for theology. The 
result is a more thorough and scientific dis- 
proof than any that has yet been given to 
the world of the Johannine authorship of 
the Gospel, but, at the same time, a more 
satisfactory exposition than has yet been 


from Christ God is unknowable. 


seen of the Gospel as a statement of 
Christian doctrine in the terms of the 
philosophy prevailing in its age. 


M. Réville’s work is divided into four 
parts, the third of which, occupying more 
than half of the volume of 344 pages, 
consists of a critical analysis of the Gospel, 
together with a succinct Commentary. The 
first two parts treat of the Johannine 
Tradition and the Prologue, the conclud- 
ing part of “The Evangelist.” M. 
Réville’s conclusions are very definite. 
The Gospel, in his judgment, is the work 
of an unknown mystic in the early part of 
the second century, who separated the 
spiritual gospel of Jesus from the Jewish 
realism and the Messianic imagery of its 
earlier form, adapting it to the modes of 
Greek thought in which he had been 
trained. The Gospel is not to be regarded 
as an historical work; one must not seek 
in it for the facts of the life of Jesus any 
more than one can reconstruct the life of 
Moses from the writings of Philo. ‘The 
Fourth Evangelist was the Plato of his 
Socrates, not the Xenophon.” Thus it is 
impossible that John the Apostle could be 
the author of the Gospel. Yet, as a work 
of spiritual imagination, it is of supreme 
worth—a monument of the Christian 
piety of itsage. 


In the July number of the Seed Sower, 
the Rev. L. P. Jacks writes in criticism of 
Dr. Warschauer’s articles on “Christianity, 
the Religion of the Incarnation,” which, 
since their appearance in these columns, 
have been reprinted in pamphlet form. 
The constructive efforts of Liberal Theo- 
logy are, in Mr. Jacks’ view, to be cordially 
welcomed, even if the immediate results 
are not destined to be very permanent. 
The present activity, he says, is mainly 
devoted to the elaboration of new Christo- 
logies. : 


A new scholastic seems to be in prepara- 
tion, notjless various in its forms—and we 
would add, not less unstable in its results-— 
than that which came to a head in the 
Nicene Creed. One agreement, however, 
pervades these new attempts, and that is a 
large and notable concession to the Agnos- 
tics, expressed in the proposition that apart 
By some 
this unknowableness is made absolute, by 
Dr. Warschauer it is considered only as the 
difficulty of the average man. 


Dealing with the plea that while a few 
exceptional men may have direct vision of 
God, to most men that is unattainable, 
and they must look rather to the revela- 
tion of God in Christ, since in him we see 
“the Divine Nature manifested on the 
finite scale,” Mr. Jacks contends that to 
speak of the Infinite as manifested on the 
finite scale is a flat contradiction in terms 
and ‘only lends added obscurity to the 
puzzle it is intended to solve.” And his 
dissent from Dr. Warschauer’s plea he 
‘finds to start “from a radically different 
conception—from an opposite conception— 
‘of what the vision of God means.” 


To our thinking the vision of God does 
not consist in seeing the infinite reduced to 
‘the finite scale, but in seeing the finite 
expanded to an infinite significance. The 
‘former of these conceptions is represented in 
‘history by the theory of the one God-man, 
‘to which the Liberal Movement is essentially 
‘opposed. The religious education of the 
‘world consists in learning to see all things 
in their eternal relationships ; for which end 
it is necessary to withdraw the eye of the 
soul from its concentration on the one divine 


object and learn the infinite connections of 
all objects and all thoughts. We have 
always understood that a chief aim of the 
Liberal Movement was in this direction, 
but we are bound to confess that the 
Christology of Dr. Warschauer impresses us 
as having the opposite tendency. Dr. War- 
schauer assures us that!the infinitude of God 
renders Him incomprehensible tous. We, 
on the other hand, believe that the know- 
ledge of God consists in the meeting of the 
infinite in Him with the-infinite in us, inso- 
much that all further faith in God, and all 
more detailed ideas of His attributes rest on 
our vision of His infinitude. We, therefore, 
hold that all attempts to make God com- 
prehensible by contemplating a finite object 
are bound to fail. 


And then Mr. Jacks asks a question which 
we had fully expected some correspondent 
to ask in these columns when Dr. War- 
schauer’s articles first appeared. 


Seeing that, according to Dr. Warschauer, 
exceptional men may ‘‘ know God,”’ is it so 
vain a thing to plead with men to raise 
themselves to the now exceptional level : 
and is it not wiser to place one’s hope for 
the future of faith in the attainment of 
soul-levels which are only exceptional so 
long as we are content with a loweraverage, 
than to make accommodations with the 
present defects of human nature ? 


The true function of Christian disciple- 
ship, as we understand it, is to waken the 
better manhood in those who are on the 
lower levels, and to lead all men up to 
higher levels, where they may have for 
themselves more and more perfect vision 
of the Father. 


Tue first volume of the new and 
cheaper edition of the late John Hamilton 
Thom’s “ Laws of Life after the Mind of 
Christ” is now ready, and: may be had 
from Mr. Philip Green, at Essex Hall. 
The issue of this volume, well printed and 
bound, for half-a-crown, is a token of the 
high estimation in which these sermons 
are ,rightly held, and of the generous 
desire that their quickening influence 
should reach as wide a circle of readers as 
possible. The second volume will also be 
out in a few weeks, and we shall then 
claim the privilege of once more calling 
attention to the work of one of our 
greatest preachers. 


We have received a letter from Mr. 
Richard Simon, of Nottingham, express- 
ing surprise that no one else has protested 


‘against the recent meeting of the Lanca- 


shire and Cheshire Provincial Assembly, 
held in Manchester to consider a resolu- 
tion on the war in South Africa, and re- 
ported in Tur Inqurrer of July 6. The 
proceedings of the ministers and dele- 
gates, “apparently in an official capacity,” 
Mr. Simon regards as objectionable, and 
he says: — “Taken as expressions .of 
individual opinion, of course no one would 
object, although many might think the 


opinions themselves mistaken and their — 


expressions ill-timed ; but it is obviously 
undesirable that those appointed for 
specific purposes, should use their organi- 
sation for others.” Mr. Simon is, perhaps, 
not aware that one of the duties of the 
Committee of the Assembly, annually 
appointed, is to present a report on public 
questions, and that the discussion of such 
questions, bearing upon the social and 
moral welfare of the people, and the 
passing of resolutions thereon, is a recog- 
nised part of the Assembly’s proceedings. 
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ON THE IMPORTANCE OF THE 


DUTCH MENNONITE COMMU- 
NITY FOR RELIGIOUS LIBERTY 
AND BETTERMENT. 


BY THE REV. F. C. FLEISCHER.* 


In undertaking to speak of the im- 
portance of the Dutch Mennonites for 
religious liberty and betterment, I find 
TI have a very difficult problem to solve. 
For I must try to compress a history of 
nearly four centuries into the brief space 
of time of not even four times five 
minutes! A truly arduous task! And 
yet it must be done. For if it be accepted 
as a fact that it is next to zmpossible to 
understand any community without full 
knowledge of its past, this is most 
decidedly the case with the Mennonite 
congregations. What they are, what 
they aim at, what they promise for the 
future—it all liesin their past. 

I purpose to throw my searchlight upon 
this chapter of ecclesiastical history 
from two sides, so that the Dutch 
Mennonites may appear before you as a 
community of religious radicals, and as 
a community of free individual con- 
viction. is 


A Community of Religious Radicals. 


‘The great reformers—Luther, Calvin, 

Zwingli, Cranmer—were relatively staid 
men. With one hand they took what was 
new, and with the other they clung to 
what was old and established. Hence so 
many of the institutions, practices and 
dogmas of the Roman Catholic have been 
preserved in the so-called Protestant 
Churches. 
’ But there were other friends of the new 
light whocould not allow Protestant princi- 
ples so to suffer and not to be acted up 
to consistently. They were perhaps the 
most independent, but also the least 
organised ones—tenacious, indomitable 
minds, but forsaken by the majority in 
days of persecution. 

Among these radicals there were some 
who were anxious to reform, nay to renew 
the Christian life—the Baptizers;f and 
others who wished to reform radically the 
Christian dogmatics—the Antitrinitarians. 
Both these radical factions aimed at the 
Apostolic principle of purification. There- 
fore if any man be in Christ, he is a new 
creature: old things are past away ; behold, 
all things are become new.—2 Cor. v. 17. 

In the long run those two currents 
were sure to meet. And so it happened, 
and as a living proof hereof I, a twentieth- 


century Baptizer, am amongst you 
twentieth-century Antitrinitarians. 
These religious radicals did not 


originally stand on any other foundation 
than the so-called great—i.e. successful— 
Reformers. Luther himself hesitated 
At first the 
Baptizers confidentially approached the 
Evangelicals, until the latter, Jed by con- 
siderations of prevailing political wisdom, 
strongly opposed the radicalism of the 
former. ; 

The Reformers as well as the Roman 
Catholic Hierarchy vindicated the error, 


bad paper read to the Internatiooal Council of 
Unitarian and other Liberal Religious Thinkers and 


- Workers at Essex Hall, on Thursday afternoon, 


May 30. ; 
+ I use the term “ Baptizers ” (Doopers, Taufer), 


in order to distinguish them from the well-known 


“ Baptists,” with whom we are sometimes very un- 
ly confounded, ; 


that there is not only a general religions 


truth, but that this may also be fixed so 


clearly, so convincingly and so indis- 
putably, that it can no longer be allowed 
to have an opinion of one’s own. ‘Those 
who ventured nevertheless to have such a 
particular opinion were liable to the death 
penalty. And where the Reformers had 
the Jegal sword in hand, they did not 
hesitate to use it against such intolerable 
sinners. 

On Jan. 5, 1527, their first victim fell. 
This was Felix Manz, a young and learned 
man of a distinguished family in Ziirich, 
who had committed the crime of contro- 
verting in public Zwingli’s theses on the 
true Christian Baptism and of disapprov- 
ing of the cruel abominable war. Manz 
was drowned in the beautiful Lake of 
Zurich. Mergatur qui iterwm mergit or 
Mergatur qui mergitur, Zwingli is asserted 
to have said. 

This first victim of our community was 
followed by many hundreds in nearly 
every country, and this persecution drove 
a portion of the Baptizers to despair and 
caused the shameful insurrection at 
Minster, in Germany, near our Dutch 
frontiers, which was for the greater part 
owing to Dutch Baptizers. 

The great majority of Baptizers, however, 
refused to engage in such troubles, and 
to the latter came, when the fulness of the 
time was come, “our principal leader,” 
Menno Simons, after having been a vicar- 
priest at Pingjum for a period of about 
fifteen years and for four years as a parson 
at Witmarsum, at the time one of the most 
important congregations in Friesland 
(Jan. 12, 1536). 

Menno Simons, Dirk Philips, Leenaert 
Bouwens and some other calm, staid, 
sound, pious workers organised the 
peaceable Baptizers, who, bereft of many of 
their original leaders, were “scattered 
abroad as sheep having no shepherd.” 

Inclined by nature to a quiet, patient 
fear of God, they were strengthened on 
this point by the natural reaction against 
the excesses of the people of Minster and 
the Batenburgers and by their fear of 
being mistaken for these turbulent and 
obstinate fanatics. 

They applied their radicalism to their 
own lives, to get “the hidden man of the 
heart, that which is not corruptible, a 
meek and quiet spirit, which is in the 
sight of God a great prize.” Candour in 
their individual and domestic lives, love of 
truth, brotherly love and readiness to 
help, great simplicity in divine service, 
were some of their striking marks. Their 
refusal of taking the oath is partly due to 
their respect for the trustiness of their 
spoken word, which should be yea, yea, 
and nay, nay, partly to their respect for 
the Lord’s commandments. Likewise in 
consequence of the Hvangelical precept 
imprinted on their souls, by their aversion 
to the Miinster atrocities, they advocated 
absolute defencelessness. The Sermon on 
the Mount was to them the glorious 


‘stream of light in the Gospel, as in our 


days to the celebrated and venerable 
Count Leo Tolstoy and his followers ; nay, 
in many respects, this Russian Evangelical 
movement may be regarded as a later 
form of the same religious radicalism 
which the sixteenth-century Mennonites 
defended. ach true Mennonite knew 
the Sermon on the Mount by heart, and 
likewise the Epistle of James, very dear 


to him on account of its practical con- 
tents, 


A Community of Free Individual 
Conviction. 

A radical consistent Protestantism, in 
our opinion, cannot be joined with a Con- 
fessional Church strictly so called. Hence 
Menno Simons and his brethren wished 
for something else than Luther, Calvin, 
Zwingli, or Cranmer, These men wished 
a Church; Menno wished a congregation 
of Christ. 

In a congregation no one can ‘be called 
master, “for one is your master, even 
Christ, but he that is greatest among you 
shall be your servant.” Properly speaking 
we have no ecclesiastics. Weare ourselves 
“a royal priesthood, a holy nation, a 
peculiar people; that we should show 
forth the praises of Him who has called 
us out of darkness into His marvellous 
light.” Hence of old the members took 
an important share in all earnest congre- 
gational business. Hence the colleges of 
prophets established in London by John a 
Lasco obtained a great popularity, and, 
with new names, are reviving here and 
there. The confirmation of new members 
does not take place without co-operation 
of the congregation, nor is the possibility 
excluded of eliminating undesirable candi- 
dates. Our deacons at Flushing were 
formerly obliged to hear the children after 
the sermon, and to attend the catechising 
of the young. The other members were 
not obliged, but had liberty to be there. 

The congregation was almost an object 
of worship. ‘‘ There is nothing on earth 
my soul loves so tenderly as the congrega- 
tion,” said Menno Simons. With might 
and main they tried to keep the congrega- 
tion holy. ‘Stainless and spotless” the 
congregation ought to be, they said, with- 
out any needless fear of bigotry, for they 
were well-advised, rational men. 

The congregational discipline was 
vigorously maintained. The consistory of 
our congregation at Utrecht cited, for 
instance, on Nov. 14, 1650, a bride who 
had been charged with unchastity. At 
Groningen, in the year 1681, the proposed 
marriage of one of the members with a 
second cousin was prevented for two years, 
because the congregation feared incest. 
In the eighteenth century, at Edam, one 
of the brethren was excommunicated on 
account of adultery with his maid-servant. 
A sea captain was reproved because he had 
two guns on board contrary to the com- 
mandment of defencelessuess. He apolo- 
gised, saying that he had them only to 
frighten, if necessary, undesirable guests, 
but that he did not want to kill with 
them. 

The Communion was, and is, regarded 
amongst us as a feast. in remembrance of 
Jesus’s death, but also as a symbol of 
brotherly unity. Nay, it was called “the 
Unity,” and in some congregations it was 
to be deferred when two of the brethren 
lived on unfriendly terms. As soon as 
they were reconciled “the Unity” was 
allowed again. 

Public lawsuits were disapproved as a 
violation of brotherly love, and as a pro- 
fanation of the congregation. 

I need not say that only those who had 
gained a solid conviction by reflection and 
experience could be accepted in such a 
congregation. Hence the baptism of the 
grown-up young as a symbol of life’s 
consecration to the worship of the ac- 
cepted Christian principle. The congre- 
gation ought to be composed of spiritually 
grown-up people. And though during 


the first two centuries of the existence of 
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our community the ministers were not 
scientifically trained for their charge, but 
chosen from the brethren, there have 
often been highly endowed, learned, and 
eloquent men among them. And though 
we are now-a-days accustomed everywhere 
to ministers who have studied at the 
University, it nevertheless happens that 
gifted laymen are admitted to the ministry, 
and women also occasionally ascend the 
pulpit of some Mennonite congregations. 

Appreciating the dear freedom to be 
ourselves and our best selves, we allow 
the same right to others and reprobate 
the imposition of a creed. Hence very 
different dogmatic views amongst us. 
Nay, even the immortality of the soul was 
already questioned by some Mennonites 
of the seventeenth century. 

So the Protestant dogmatic radicalism 
could not fail, in process of time, to meet 
our practical radicalism: Antitrinitarian- 
ism must meet Mennonitism. 

This radicalism has never been unknown 
to us. Long before Faustus Socinus 
preached it, the Baptizers, Hans Denck, 
Ludwig Hatzer, Melchior Hofman, and 
others were affected with it, and the 
latter gave no little offence with his bold 
sentence: ‘‘Cursed be the flesh of Maria!” 
Likewise Hans Kautz von Bockenheim, 
who said: “Jesus of Nazareth redeems 
us only if we follow his steps; those who 
teach differently make an idol of him.” 

No wonder that the Socinians, perse- 
cuted and denied everywhere else, tried to 
meet us. First in 1598, when Ostorodt 
and Woidowski came to Amsterdam, where 
the Reformed magistrate bereft them of 
their books, and who, disappointed by the 
public church, endeavoured to win rela- 
tions with the Mennonite minister, Hans 
de Ries, at Alkmaar. Afterwards in 1612 
they tried to enter into relation with the 
Dutch Mennonites by intervention of the 
Mennonite congregation at Dantzic, in 
Prussia. Though they could not succeed 
with Hans de Ries, their dogmas won the 
acceptance of other Mennonite ministers, 
as J. Outerman, of Harlem, Nittert Obbes, 
of Amsterdam, and others, and for this 
relation the Mennonites had to pay: it 
procured for them a new cross of persecu- 
tionand suspicion. Socinianism was looked 
upon as little more than Paganism by the 
leading Reformed ecclesiastics, and soon 
the Mennonites were said to be indocti 
Sociniani, as the Socinians were said to be 
docti Mennonitzx. 


The Dutch Mennonites of the Present Day. 


In spite of many difficulties, our com- 
munity has maintained itself until the 
present day. Persecution has finally 
ceased; honoured and esteemed by con- 
genial theologians, we may undisturbedly 
work for our ideals of practical religious 
radicalism and for the rights of free indi- 
vidual conviction. 

After days of alarming decay and 
threatening decline in pettiness and world. 
liness, we enjoy again a time of progress 
and improvement. Whereas in 1700 we 
are said to have had 160,000 Mennonite 
compatriotes, in 1808 there were not even 
27,000. Since that time we have been 
gaining ground again. In the nineteenth 
century we restored seven lost congrega- 
tions and established five quite new ones. 
Our numbers amount at present to about 
64,000 souls, of whom about 33,000 are 
baptised members, and about 11,000 
catechumens. They belong to 129 con- 
gregations, each of which is quite inde- 


pendent as an autonomous free religious 
republic. 

We have not any Central Authority, 
Syned, Council, Conference, or anything 
similar, The consistory of each congre- 
gation, chosen by the members, is every- 
where the highest authority. Matters of 
common interest are managed by voluntary 
co-operation, if necessary by means of 
societies founded for this or that particular 
purpose. Congregations, like private 
persons, may become members by finan- 
cial subscription or otherwise, according 
to the Society rules. Congregations which 
do not desire to be members have no duties, 
neither rights. Yet their interests are 
properly attended to. For instance, only 
forty-one congregations are members of 
the Universal Mennonite Society (Alge- 
meene Doopsgezinde Societeit) ; yet all 
our ministers, except one layman- 
minister, are pupils of the Seminary 
which the Society has at the University of 
Amsterdam. 

Yet a considerable number of congrega- 
tions (about sixty-five) yearly receive a 
considerable amount from the Society 
Fund, and besides depend upon its assist- 
ance in difficult circumstances. Moreover 
a proverbial readiness to help and support 
each other mutually exists between the 
congregations themselves. The rich con- 


gregation of Harlem, Deventer,. Utrecht, 


and other places support several dozens of 
less wealthy congregations. And _ this 
support is granted without any inter- 
ference with the congregational business 
of the supported brethren, not even with 
their financial management. In _ point 
of our autonomy we are very particu- 
lar. Without any central bond the com- 
mon interests, the spiritual as well as the 
material interests, are safe—nay, they are 
perhaps nowhere safer than with us. And 
though the complete autonomy of all:con- 
gregations, even of the smallest, has its 
drawbacks, yet we do not regret it. It is 
our autonomy which makes us free in 
regard to the evolution of religious con- 
ceptions. Without anger we can follow 
the progress of modern times, our organi- 
sation does not prevent us from intro- 
ducing what is attractive in what is new, 
orabolishing what is decrepit in what is old 
and established. The hymns in our 
divine services, the organisation of our 


congregations, the immner mission can 
therefore be improved without any 
difficulty. 


This state of affairs is not accidental, 
but has been brought about in course of 
time. Hence the relatively most liberal 
religious ideas have always been admitted 
into our churches, before they made 
breaches in the great Churches around us. 
When the first “modern” (7.e. Dutch 
liberal) minister preached in the Lutheran 
Church at Harlingen, his hearers said: 
“He preaches like a Mennonite!” Very 
remarkable in its simplicity, this saying! 
Hence, however, our liberalism has usually 
maintained an earnest character and has 
not shown that harshness which manifests 
itself when a hard struggle for its rights 
deprives this preaching of all mystic 
element. 

Our relationship with the Unitarians 
and congenial movements is undeniable. 
The interpretation of Baptism which 
Faustus Socinus, that wonderful mind, 
defended almost hopelessly and saw at last 
accepted by the Synod of Rakov in 1603, 
is in its main points identical with ours. 


The Preface of the Rakov Confession ex-. 


presses no less exactly our conception of 
the character of a confession as being 
a quite individual uttering of our best 
selves. The Mennonites claim the same 
glory as Unitarianism, to be based not 
upon a dogmatic creed, but upon the 
principle of religious freedom and the 
open trust. 

As we appreciate the opinions of those 
who think differently, we are ready to 
come to an understanding with congenial 
brethren. Hence our frequent co-opera- 
tion with Remonstrants in early times, 
with Remonstrants, Lutherans, and some 
sections. of the ‘“ Protestantenbond” at 
present. Hence as early as the eighteenth 
century, and nowadays in many congre- 
gations, congenial members are accepted 
without new ceremonies, by simple inscrip- 
tion on attestation. 

Our principles are no longer our private 
property in Holland. I know it, and T 
rejoice in the fact that they are now — 
widely adopted. Our general motives are 
also working elsewhere. Our conceptions 
are gaining ground. The obligatory oath 
to which we strongly objected and from 
which we wereatlastexempted, is now being 
undermined ; capital punishment, always 
a crying atrocity in our eyes, against whicb 
we pleaded in vain for three centuries, has 
been abolished in Holland. War, the 
destroyer of prosperity and mutual trust 
and of so many ideals of mankind, to 
which we opposed our principle of 
defencelessness, is sure to follow the same 
way in future. 

The future will justify our aims, and 
tuough our name may not be connected 
with the victory of our ideals, we may 
work on with a thankful heart, believing 
in the usefulness and perpetuity of our 
free congregations, believing that, amongst 
numerous other religious thinkers and 
workers, we are also doing something to 
hasten the coming of the Kingdom of 
God. 


THE PUNISHMENT OF CRIME. 


THERE is an article with this title in the 
Nineteenth Century and After for July by 
Robert Anderson, C.B., LL.B., which well 
deserves the attention of philanthropists, 
though he goes out of his way to flout them 
by speaking of “ the fads of humanity 
mongers and doctrinaire philanthropists,” 
and expresses a repugnance for the brutal 
type of criminal unmitigated by com- 
passion. He says, “If we refuse to have 
recourse to the thumbscrew and the rack, 
it is consideration for the community and 
not the thief that restrains us.” 

Nevertheless his main contentions, 
though urged exclusively on grounds of 
public expediency, as good tactics in a 
relentless war against crime, are largely in 
accord with the dictates of compassion for 
a class so wretched and degraded that we 
might well prefer to be harmless lunatics, 
the objects of universal pity. He con- 


-demns the stupid cruelty of the present 


system of dealing with hardened profes- 
sional criminals, punishing them severely 
for a period and then releasing them to 
renew their depredations and incur a fresh 
term of punishment, It is most cruel to 
them and involves the police in a Sisyphus 
labour of re-arresting and convicting 
them ; and innocent people in the loss and 
suffering occasioned by their periodically - 
renewed crimes. He urges that when a 
criminal is convicted he should be dealt 
with according to the result of a careful 
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inquiry into his whole case, so as to give 
him the best prospect of reformation if there 
is hope for him, and to afford permanent 


protection to society if he shows no signs. 


of amendment. 

The only rational plea for the existing 
system is that it inflicts retributory justice 
for crime, so much crime so much punish- 
ment. But what is wanted is justice and 
mercy for the criminal, combined with 
efficient protection for society. And those 
ends fare now most imperfectly secured. 


Heaven only knows what is justice to one’ 


who has inherited a bad disposition and a 
defective brain, and received a vicious and 
criminal training. It is probable that 
some moral blame, as distinct from moral 
aversion, is called for, as some credit 
attaches to ordinary people for leading 
non-criminal lives. But thatis not much. 
It would be better to drop the vain pre- 
tence of doing justice—for punishment 
roughly and arbitrarily apportioned to 
crime is no justice—and to follow the 
dictates of wisdom and compassion. Any 
one who is proved to be dangerous may 
properly be restrained until the danger is 
removed by traiming and _ reformation, 
whatever fault or misfortune produced the 
dangerous tendency, provided that no 
avoidable suffering is inflicted. The 
necessary restraint if prolonged would be 
in itself a severe privation, especially if it 
continued for life. The danger of a per- 
manent loss of liberty would be a strong 
deterrent from crime. And at the same 
time, when vindictive punishment was 
dropped, the prospect of speedy release 
would be the strongest stimulus to reform. 
The restraint could be _ progressively 
relaxed for those who are too weak to be 
trusted with complete liberty. And the 
hardened, hopeless criminal might be 
permanently secured, and prevented both 
from renewing his crimes, and from 
transmitting his miserable inheritance to 
another generation. 

By acting in a scientific spirit on the 
ascertained facts of every case, the ends 
of protection and mercy, and probably of 
justice also, would be best secured. Dr. 
Anderson writes with full practical know- 
ledge of the punishment of crime as at 
present administered: That I do not 
possess. But I have lived within sight of 
a gaol. The shadow of its sordid hope- 
less mechanical misery has fallen on my 
soul. JI am revolted by its barbarous 
stupidity. Matters of common knowledge, 
which affect most people but superficially, 
have struck root in my mind. It becomes 
abundantly clear to me that the Reforma- 
tory principle, which accomplishes so 
much good with juvenile crimiuals, is 
capable of considerable extension; and 
that for the incurably weak or depraved 
the wise and right principle is that of the 
‘Asylum ; restraint as much and as long as 
‘is necessary, without unnecessary cruelty. 
And Dr. Anderson who would not hesitate 
to use the rack for a thief, who is only 
concerned with the suppression of pro- 
fessional crime, which he thinks could be 
effected by rational methods, condemns the 
present system as strongly as any of the 
“humanity mongers” among whom I 
‘should be proud to be enrolled. — 

C. D. Bapuanp. 
Great Yarmouth. 
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THE HISTORICAL 
TESTAMENT.* 


Tuis admirable book calls for immediate 
notice, not only because it is admirable, 
but because it contains so much elaborated 
matter that if it were put back till all its 
points could be examined it would be the 
victim of unmerited delay. The title, 
which is fully given below, may doubtless 
create misgivings. Does it not promise 
too much, especially ja venturing on one 
more translation ?. For my own part, I 
confess I opened the book with hesitation, 
not to say suspicion; I have studied it, 
however, with increasing satisfaction, and 
I recommend it with perfect confidence 
to every earnest student of the Christian 
Scriptures. 

The author, who presents here his first 
important work, is one of the ablest of the 
scholars who sat at the feet of the late 
Dr. A. B. Bruce. It speaks well for the 
future of Scottish theology that the 
watchwords of this school, as_ signally 
attested in the present work, are 
thoroughness of research and fearlessness 
in statement of results. As to the 
former, this book ‘is in its way 
worthy to be put alongside the most 
German of German theology, and in 
recent English publications has been 
surpassed only, [ should say, by The 
Hewxateuch, of Messrs. Carpenter and 
Harford-Battersby. As to the latter, 
every candid reader will observe and appre- 
ciate it at once; and not the less because 
the author, while evidently steeped in 
liberal criticism, and himself taking a 
position remarkably liberal considering 
the supposed orthodoxy in which he has 
moved, gives now and again in unmistake- 
able terms his reasons for dissenting from 
the ultra-radical conclusions which some 
of us still hold. 

The work is certainly to be regarded as 
a Jeading contribution in the direction of 
that reconstruction of opinion on the New 
Testament literature which has been long 
awaited. Mr. Moffatt with entire justifica- 
tion repudiates the suggestion which has 
been offered, with the support of such 
writers as Canon Gore, and even Canon 
Driver, that the methods of criticism which 
have been so fruitfully employed on the 
Old Testament may not be legitimately 
applied to the New. This, as he aptly 
says, is “the réle of the theological 
Canute.” Based it may be on excellent 
motives; but faith and truth, in whose 
interests it is advanced, cannot be so 
served. The author trusts liberty, and 
less courageous minds may perhaps get 
some reassurance from the fact that, after 
devoting himself to these problems without 
arriére pensée of any kind, the author 
arrives at solutions which, while they 
widely differ from those presented by a 
crude tradition, are nevertheless evidently 
adequate to.sustain him in a belief in the 
power of Jesus asa saving force in the 
soul and in the world. At the same time 
those who have been perplexed by the 
different verdicts of critics may also catch 


NEW 


gleams of satisfaction from Mr. Moffatt’s 


* “ The Historical New Testament: being the 
literature of the New Testament arranged in the 
order of its literary growth and according to the 
dates of the documents.” A new Translation, 
edited with Prolegomena, Historical Tables, Critical 
Notes, and an Appendix, by James Moffatt, B.D. 
1 Vol. Pp. xxviii—726, Price 16s, T, and T. 
Clazk, : 
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view. of the position to-day. To put it 
in his own way— 

In the order adopted in the present edition, 
were Ephesians and 1 Peter put (say) ten 
or twenty years later, Acts brought down 
nearer to the opening of the second century 
than I have been able at present to place it, 
and Matthew (Luke?) similarly thrown 
back, these slight changes would be almost 
sufficient to represent an arrangement of the 
N T literature upon which a large body of 
liberal criticism at the present day is agreed 
with practical unanimity (p. 71). 

The author is fully aware of the dangers 
which beset the use of such a presentation 
of the N T writings. He seeks to guard 
the reader from these dangers by an em- 
phatic warning. As every intelligent 
reader of the Scriptures is aware, the 
Pauline Epistles are of earlier date than 
the earliest of the Gospels, and they take 
the first place accordingly in this version. 
But it would be a great mistake to ignore 
the evangelic processes which were going 
on during Paul’s lifetime, although they 
have left no literary record apart from the 
composite Gospels which were founded on 
them, and were published later than the 
date of Paul’s death. Mr. Moffatt, it is 
clear, neither shares, nor wishes the reader 
of his rearranged N T to share, the notion 
that Paul’s writings are of equal import- 
ance with the Gospels. On the other hand 
he opposes to the saying that ‘‘ the Epistles 
are also Gospels” the equally illuminating 
remark that in a sense “the Gospels are 
also Epistles.” They must be taken, not, 
indeed, as mere polemics of early Christian 
theology ; yet they naturally and inevit- 
ably assume the character of testimonies 
given with a purpose of edification, quite 
as much as of dry unbiassed history; and 
they have a value not merely as records, 
the only records we have, of the words of 
Jesus, but also as witnesses to the spiritual 
life and deeper thought of men who owed 
to Jesus their chief stimulus to life and 
thought. 

The healthy poise of the author’s mind 
may, perhaps, be best indicated by another 
quotation, which is all the more refresh- 
ing as coming from the quarter whence it 
does. Many of the extreme liberals, such 
as Mrs. Humphry Ward, have long since 
vindicated Baur and his school from the 
easy abuse which has been cast upon them 
in the joy of dates ‘“‘put back” and 
possible Johannine quotations verified. 
But hear also Mr, Moffatt :— 

Tendency criticism, as I have already 
said, isa detected idol ; but so is the literal- 
ism which would read the N T out of all 
connection with its period. Beyond dispute, 
the whole meaning of historical criticism 
implies the existence of such forces and 
feelings as those which the older critics of 
the Tubingen schoo! shaped into too rigid a 
mould. Their main error lay in neglecting 
personalities for ideas, and in ascribing to 
deliberate volition what was for the most 
part either the unconscious effect of pre- 
possession, or the outcome of popular pre- 
judice shared by a large body of the early 
Christians (p. 61). 

Enough may have been said to indicate 
the tone of the autbor’s mind. ‘The care- 
fulness of his preparation for the very 
exacting task undertaken by him, though 
obvious to an attentive reader, is not 
so easily illustrated. He has studied 
long and read far. The work abounds in 
citations of pregnant importance. With- 
out having done more than test a large 
handful of references taken at random 
through the book, I must not pretend to 
give a certificate of perfect accuracy ; but 
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TI have not “ caught him out” so far. The 
bulk of the critics and authorities quoted 
are modern, and while they naturally 
include the chief works by European and 
American writers of an apologetic and 
conservative type, it is gratifying to 
observe the author’s familiarity with 
Drummond, Cone, Carpenter, Cary, Marti- 
neau, and others not so well known in 
this field as they ought to be. The analyses 
of the several “books” are worked out 
with care and clearness, especially that 
of the Apocalypse ; and the historical tables 
are exceedingly interesting, and represent 
good honest drudgery of the most service- 
able type. 

Of the quality of the translation— 
which, by the by, we owe to the difficulty 
of obtaining permission to use the Revised 
Version, a difficulty which surely ought 


not to exist in the case of any serious 
scholarly work upon the N T—it will be 


enough to give evidence by citing the 
rendering of some familiar passages. 
Thus :— 


Rejoice in the Lord always. Again I 
will say it, rejoice. Let your forbearance 
be known to all men. The Lord is near. 
Be anxious about nothing, but in everything 
by prayer and entreaty together with 
thanksgiving let your requests be made 
known before God; so shall the peace of 
God which surpasses all conception guard 
your hearts and your minds in Christ Jesus. 

Well then, brothers, whatever is true, 
whatever is serious, whatever is just, what- 
ever is pure, whatever is lovely, whatever 
is courteous, all excellence, all praise, keep 
these in mind! 


Now there was a rich man, and he was 
clothed in purple and fine linen, enjoying a 
sumptuous life from day to day. And a 
poor man named Lazarus lay at his gateway : 
he was a mass of ulcers, and fain to fill 
himself with what fell from the rich man’s 
table; yes, even the dogs used to come and 
lick his ulcers. 


If you love me, you will keep my com- 
mandments. And I will pray the Father, 
and He shall give you another advocate to 
be with you for ever, even the Spirit of 
truth—which the world cannot receive, for 
the world neither sees it nor knows it; but 
you know it because it remains with you 
and isin you, I will not leave you orphans; 
Iam coming to you. A little while yet, 
and the world no longer sees me; but you 
shall see me, since I live and since you shall 
live. 


Now after this he was disclosed in a 
different form to two of them who were 
walking on their way intothe country. And 
they went off and brought word to the rest : 
yet they would not believe even them. 
Afterwards he was disclosed to the eleven 
themselves, as they reclinedat table; and he 
reproached them for their unbelief and 
stubbornness of heart, because they would 
not believe those who had seen him afterhe 
rose. And he said to them, ‘‘Go into all 
the world and preach the glad tidings to all 
the creation: he who believes and is 
baptized shall be saved, but he who dis- 
believes shall be condemned.”’ 

’ The reader will see that the passages I 
have quoted are by no means theological 
“test” passages, except, perhaps, as 
giving the neuter pronoun to the “Spirit” 
in the quotation from “John”; but they 
will serve to show the freshness, real if 
rugged, of the translation, and to the 
reader of Greek they will suggest much 
more. Any attempt to discuss particular 
renderings and critical conclusions would 
be out of place in a brief notice like this ; 
I will only add that, whatever place the 


work may ultimately win, in my opinion 


we have here a most welcome addition 


to the library of every intelligent minister, 
and a work of deep interest to every 
cultured layman. W. G. Tarrant. 


THE LANCASHIRE AND CHESHIRE 
SOCIETY FOR THE PERMANENT 
CARE OF THE FEEBLE-MINDED. 


THE work of this Society, of which the 


Dean of Manchester is Chairman, is of 


such general interest that our readers will 
be glad to have ‘some account of it. 
Recently its claims were pleaded by Miss 
Mary Dendy, one of the honorary secre- 
taries, at a Sunday morning service in the 


Downs Congregational Church, Bowdon, | 


the Rev. Dr. Mackennal having cour- 


teously invited Miss Dendy to speak from | 


his pulpit. Dr. Mackennal himself con- 
ducted the devotional service, and gave a 
short introductory address, and then Miss 
Dendy spoke very effectively from the 
text, “It is not the will of your Father 
which is in heaven that one of these little 
ones should perish.” Miss Dendy’s words 
seem to have touched all hearts, and the 
presence of a Unitarian lady in a Congre- 
gational pulpit is a welcome sign of 
theological breadth. Several donations 
and annual subscriptions, some of con- 
siderable amount, were promptly pro- 
mised by members of the congregation, 
which contains many wealthy and generous 
people, who are among the leaders in 
various good works, ee 
The Lancashire and Cheshire Society 
grew out of a report presented by Dr. 
Ashby to the Manchester School Board 
on the inspection made by him of defective 
children in the Board Schools. And Dr. 
Ashby’s inspection had itself been led up 
to by investigations carried on by. Miss 
Dendy, who, as a member of the School 
Board, and accompanied by an attend- 
ance officer, saw all the 39,000 children in 
actual attendance. Of these 525 were 
noted as in some way deficient. The 
accuracy of Miss Dendy’s judgment on 
these cases was established when Dr. 
Ashby subsequently interviewed 500 of 
them, and found that all but ten were 
either dull and backward or meutally 
feeble, and of these ten four were deaf 
mutes, and only six—a fraction over 1 per 
cent.—were judged by him not sufficiently 
behindhand to need special attention. 
This was three or four years ago. The 
Society is now near the end of the third 
year of its operations. Its aim is to provide 
permanent homes for the feeble-minded 
in special “ Boarding-Schools,” to which, 
as far as possible, all desirable cases will 
be transferred after passing through 
special classes in the day-schools. The 
teaching in these special classes removes, 
in many cases, to a considerable degree, 
and in some cases entirely the disabilities 
which handicap the children. But there 
remains a large number of boys and girls 
who are little more able to take care of 
themselves on leaving school than on enter- 
ing it. Dr. Kerr, of Bradford, says that 
it is characteristic of feeble-minded boys 
that, though able to dé some kinds of 
work, they can never keep their places, and 
are always in the streets. Feeble-minded 
girls, quite incapable of self-support by 
independent action, are yet able to do 
good work under supervision, In “ Scott 
House,” at Hitchin, an average of twenty 
girls earn no less than £228 per annum by 


| to be for girls. 


England does not go so far asin A erica, 


washing and needlework towards their own 
support. ie 

Rather more than a year ago the Lewis 
Trustees, acting through Mr. Levy, pre- 
sented the Committee of the Lancashire 
and Cheshire Society with a most suitable 
plot of land, twenty acres in extent, near 
Sandlebridge, in Cheshire. Five acres of 
this was handed over in October, and the 
first ‘‘ Boarding-School,” that for boys, is 
now in process of erection. Before long it 
is hoped that sufficient funds will have 
been secured to enable the Committee to 
proceed with the second schoel, which- is 
This will be followed in 
due course by similar buildings for infants 
and adults. For the proper carrying out 
of the scheme £20,000 will be needed, half 
for building and half for endowment. So 
far, between £4,000 and £5,000 has been 
promised in donations, and there is a sub- 
scription list of upwards of £200'a year. 
It is the aim of the Committee to secure 
local Branch Committees. One of these 
has been most successfully started at 
Eccles, and the work of collecting has been 
divided among’ a number of willing 
helpers, who have patiently picked up 
small sums, amounting altogether to a 
goodly total. Arrangements are in pro- 
gress for holding early im the autumn a 
drawing-room meeting by a member of — 


the congregation of Dunhain-road Chapel, 


Altrincham ; and out of this it is hoped 


that a representative committee will grow. 


Certainly no more practical and hopeful 
work could be taken in hand than that 
which the new Society has begun. It is 
filled with the spirit of Christian help- 
fulness, it aims at such training as will 
bring out whatever gifts and powers of 
self-help are possessed by children who 
are conspicuously below the normal 
standard of intelligence, and yet are above 
the sad line marked “idiot ” and “ imbe- 
cile.” In an address delivered to the 
Manchester Statistical Society, Miss 
Dendy, describing her work with Dr. 
Ashby, gives one instance (out of many 
that might be quoted) which shows what 
even the beginnings of patient sympathy — 
will do with the kind of children whom 
the Society aims to help. She says :—“ We 
had tried one little fellow in every way, or 
nearly every way; his mind seemed quite 
blank. At last Dr. Ashby said: ‘I am not 
much of a hand with my pencil, but let’s 
see what I can do,’ and he drew a duck 
swimming. The boy broke out, ‘ Quack, 
quack!’ ‘Hurrah!’ said the doctor, 
patting him on the back, ‘now you take 


‘the blacklead and draw a quack-quack.” 


The boy produced a recognisable copy of 
the duck.” ’ 
The Society will remove boys and girls: 


just passing into manhood and woman- 


hood from the temptations into which they 
must otherwise inevitably fall, and which 
means for many of them an after-life of 
criminality and shame; it will do much 


to prevent the handing on to future 
generations of, the burden of hereditary 


incapacity. The number of such per- 
manent homes as the Committee is now 
erecting is at present very small, but the 
need is pressing everywhere. Miss rae 


|(whose address is 13, Clarence-road, 


Withington, Manchester) and her co- 


secretary, Dr. J. J. Cox, of Eccles, are 


constantly receiving appeals for advice 

and assistance, not only from the neigh- 

bourhood of Manchester, but from all 
n [ 
‘ 


over England, At present the 
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where there are custodial homes for feeble- 
minded girls, in which they may be legally 
detained after school age. The success of 
voluntary efforts will, we may hope, in 
time secure additional legal warrant for 
the development of the work in Englan1. 
Thus will crime and misery be diminished, 
and the feeble-minded will not, in a large 
proportion as at present, become the 
fathers and mothers of those afflicted like 
themselves, Ds An 


A HYMN OF THE DAY. 


Awake my Heart! and play thy part ; 
Sing forth thine adoration ; 
Look! for the golden dawn unfurls 
Its splendours o’er the nation ; 
‘Then while the ploughman turns the soil, 
Strike tent, and praise God in thy toil. 


Behold the lark that towards the blue 
Its quivering flight is winging, 
Higher and higher with it bears 
Its sacrifice of singing ; 
Thine also ’tis to scale the light, 
Then rise to-day with praises dight. 


Or gently flow, and onward go 
With sweet emotions welling, 
A babbling rivulet of life 
On towards the river swelling ; 
Until, with waters at the flood, 
The spirit meets the tides of God. 


But when beneath the evening star 
The strenuous day is ending, 

And humbled hearts and wearied feet 
To God and home are wending, 

‘Then lie, my Soul, in His great calm ; 

No cares shall vex, no storms alarm. 


Lie still, my Heart, and, like the grass 
Beneath the silence bending, 

‘On which with cool and healing touch 
Are dews of night descending— 

Thee, in thine utmost helplessness 

The Soul of all will find and bless. 


H. M. Ltvens. 


We haye received from Mr. E. H. 
Coysh (110, Brighton-grove, Neweastle- 
‘on-Tyne) a set of the photographs taken 
at Catterick’ on July 13, in connection 
with the Unitarian Pilgrimage. Of the 
group, to which we referred last week, 
there are three photographs, of which 
those marked A and C appear to us the 
best. The photograph of the exterior of 
the church is better than the interior, 
where the difficulties of light were great. 
A third view, taken from the garden, 
shows the vicarage without the pilgrims, 
and with the church tower looking over. 
the trees. The price of these large | 
‘mounted photographs is 3s. 6d. each, or, 
for platinotypes, 5s., with 6d. extra for 
postage. There are also two cabinet 
photographs (1s.), one showing the open 
Register of Marriages, with Theophilus 
Lindsey's repeated signature, and the 
other half the page of the Baptismal 
_ Register, at the foot of which Lindsey’s 
resignation, “not thro’ infirmities of age, 
but out of a principle of conscience,” is 
recorded, (There were two mistakes in our 
copy of this entry last week. The correct 
reading is “ thro’, not from, infirmities of 
age;” and “a great benefactor to, not of, 
this place.”) The whole set of photo- 
graphs may now be inspected in the Book 
- Room at Essex Hall, — 
eA Baa 
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THE CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 
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THERE were sounds of discontent and 
almost of quarrelling, as the mother came 
into the room where Maggie and David 
were, and the faces of both children looked 
angry. The children had both been ill 
lately, but Maggie was well again, and 
David was getting better. When their 
mother came into the room they were both 
silent for a minute, and then David spoke, 
and said : 

“Maggie's so unkind, mother—she won’t 
Yet me play with her things; not even for 
a minute.” 

“ He’s got his own things, mother, and 
needn’t want mine,” said Maggie, as she 
hugged close in her pinafore a little box 
of tea-things, and a little omnibus with 
two white horses. 

“Why don’t vou play with them 
together, children ? You could have much 
better fun if you did that?” said their 
mother. 

“T want them all to myself for a little 
while, mother ; Maggie’s had them ever so 
long.” 

“They’re mine,” said Maggie, 

“Where are your own toys, David?” 
said his mother. 

“JT don’t care for mine,” said David 
impatiently ; ‘‘she may play with mine, 
I’m tired of them. I want that omnibus, 
andI want to set out the tea-things and 
give tea to the people in the omnibus.” 

« David, it is not nice to offer Maggie 
what you don’t care for. You must not 
be selfish and think only of what you 
want; you must think of what Maggie 
wants, too. Perhaps she is tired of your 
toys 100.” 

“She can’t be as tired of them as I am ; 
you're not, are you, Maggie ?” 

“Yes,” said Maggie; “I want my own 
toys to play with.” 

“Well, Maggie, if you don’t wish to 
lend them to David, 1 think you might 
both give tea to the people in the omnibus : 


be the waiter. J am sure they would like 
their tea best if it was well and quickly 


served. Come with me, Maggie, and I will: 


give you some real tea in your little tea- 
pot, aud a bit of cake to cut up; and 
whilst you are getting the tea ready, 
David can be the stable-boy, if you leave 
the omnibus for him to take care of.” 
“No, ll be the driver, mother, and 


bring the ’bus home full of people,” said. 


David. 
Maggie’s cross little face brightened, 


and she unwrapped her crumpled pinafore, 
and took out the omnibus, and gave it to. 
David, and ran away with her mother for | 
She soon came back, 
and they spread Maggie’s pocket-handker- | 


the tea and cake. 


chief on a stool and put the tea-things out 
on it; and they had a very happy tea 
party, with an imaginary company out of 
the omnibus; they were soon laughing 
merrily. 

-' Before Maggie went to bed, and after 
David was asleep, she went in to say good- 
night to her mother, who was working. 
A book was on the table, and as Maggie 
stood beside her knee the mother said, 
“Maggie dear, there is a little piece of 
poetry here, which I used to be very fond 
of. Will you read it? I think you will 
She handed her the book, and 
Maggie sat down on the stool and read it. 
it was called “ Harry’s Horse,” and this 
was it:— . 


The baby lies in her mother’s arms, 
Quiet, and pale, and thin, 

But the little head is once more raised 
As Harry comes bounding in. 

A wooden horse in his hand he holds, 
Dark grey, with a long black mane; 

And an eager, longing look lights up 
The pale little face again. 

** No, baby dear, I will hold it close, 
But I cannot give it to you; 

I’m afraid you would let it fall, and break 
My horse so pretty and new.’’ 

But the pale little eager face still pleads, 
Outstretched is the small band still, 

He stands for a moment, then holds it out, 
““Tll lend it baby—I will! ”’ 

That day is past, and he finds it again 
Where the baby had thrown it aside, 

Her coral red, with its silver bells, 
Still fast to the bridle tied. 

There’s a touch of paint off the bright 

green stick, 

And a chip off the horse’s ear ; 

But, O! not that to the boy’s blue eye 
Brings the quickly gathering tear. 

And while Harry lives he will still be glad 
That he lent her his horse that day ; 

For the baby has gone where never again 
She can ask with his toys to play. 


Maggie sat very still, and at last stood 
up and put her arms round her mother’s 
neck, and said in a whisper, “ Did the 
baby die, mother ?” 

“Yes, dear,’ she answered, and took 
Maggie on her knee. 

The tears came into Maggie’s eyes, and 
she was silent. Her mother gently stroked 
her hands. 

At last Maggie said, “Mother, David 
isn’t going to die, is he?” and she looked 
frightened. 

But her mother smiled and said, * No, 
dear; not yet, I trust. But, Maggie, 
some day we must all die, and we do not 
know who will go first. And then, if we 
have not been kind to the one who goes, 
we shall be sorry. You see Harry was 
kind to his little sister, and he was glad 
always after, and we ought all to be like 
Harry, and willing to give up what we 
care for to others. 

“ Mother, David is rough, and I thought 
he might break my things,” said Maggie. 

“ Yes, dear, so did Harry, but he lent 
his horse because he loved his dear baby, 
and wanted to make her happy.” 

“Must I always give up, 
mustn’t David give up too?” 

« Yes, certainly he must, and I think he 
will another time; but this time it was 
he that asked, and you who refused. 
Wasn’t it much nicer to play together 
than for you to hide your toys in your 
pinafore lest David should have them ?” 

“Yes,” said Maggie brightly, “it was a 
very nice tea party ; and, mother, all those 
people did enjoy it. They told us so. 
There were twenty people—and we were 
busy ; and David fed the horses. Good- 
night, mother, and thanks for the tea and 
cake |” 

And with a good hug she ran off to 
bed. GERTRUDE MartTInEAv. 


mother ? 


Country Horray Movement.—Miss 
A. Lawrence, 23, Campden House- 
chambers, Campden-hill, London, W., 
begs to acknowledge, with many thanks, 
receipt for this fund of the following 
sums :—Miss Dixon, 10s.; Mrs, Talbot, 
10s.; Miss Greg, 5s.; Lady Bowring, £1 ; 
Mr. Grant, £1 1s.; Mrs. Havestaff, 5s, ; 
the Rev. H. Solly, 5s.; Miss M. C. 
Martineau, £1; Mrs. Bayle Bernard, £1. 
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* BACK TO JESUS.” 


Tue members of the Provincial 
Assembly of Lancashire and Cheshire, 
who asked that the annual sermon 
preached at their meeting at Oldham 
last June by. the Rev. R. Travers 
Herrorp should be printed, ren- 
dered a good service, for which we are 
grateful to them, as we are in still 
larger measure to the preacher himself. 
‘Back to Jesus” is the title of the 
sermon,* which is a clear and earnest 
statement of the. true basis and mean- 
ing of Christian discipleship, resting on 
ample knowledge and deep personal 
conviction. 

«‘ Back to Jesus ”’ is the return from the 
theological shadows to the great light that 
cast those shadows. It is a prophetic 
word, and waits yet for its fulfilment. It 
contains the promise of a nobler humanity 
and a fairer world, as men learn at last to 
realise the full meaning of the Gospel of 
Jesus; and putting away all shrinking 
fear, stand beside him in the glorious 
fellowship of the children of God, in 
mutual service of unselfish goodness, 
men and nations living together after the 
manner and in the spirit of Jesus—not 
calling him Lord, Lord, but doing the will 
of their Father who is in Heaven. 


Such is the aspiration in which Mr. 
Herrorp’s sermon culminates, after he 
has shown step by step how that return 
to Jesus himself is to be effected, and 
how as a matter of religious experience 
it stands related to other forms of faith 
which through the centuries have 
claimed to be the true Christian Gospel. 
The return, Mr. Herrorp says, must 
be ‘‘to the real Jesus himself, as he 
was before Paun was converted, or the 
Synoptic Gospels had been written, or 


* H. Rawson and Co,, New Brown-street, Man- 
chester. 


the Ephesian Presbyter had meditated 
on the Incarnate Word’; and he 
shows how conviction is brought home 
to the disciple by those great words 
contained in the Gospel record, which 
so far transcend the spiritual level of 
the reporters, that they must belong to 
some great Teacher, out of whose inward 
life alone they can have come—and to 
none other can they bear witness than 
to Jesus himself. Such words are 
found in the Beatitudes and _ the 
Lorp’s Prayer, in.other passages of the 
Sermon on the Mount, and in many of 
the Parables, notably that of the Pro- 
digal Son. It is true, Mr. Herrorp 
admits, that some of these sayings can 
be paralleled in Jewish literature, at 
any rate, to some extent, in the form 
of their utterance, but not in regard to 
the thought. ‘‘ About half the Lorp’s 
Prayer can be paralleled in stray sen- 
tences of the Jewish literature, but for 
the Prayer as aconnected whole, greater 
than the sum of its parts, there is no 
parallel to be found in the Rabbinical 
writings, Jesus alone is the author of 
it.”” And while we find in such words 
an unmistakable witness to the great 
Teacher, it is not merely to one who 
pronounced a series of moral and reli- 
gious lessons; for in those greatest 
words ‘“‘he uttered himself, stamped 
the image of his own mind and soul 
upon his spoken thoughts.” The truths 
he taught were the realities amidst 
which he lived. ‘‘ In apprehending 
them, we come to know him, as in truth, 
and, indeed, he really was.’’ And what 
we thus learn of the religion of Jesus 
himself, Mr. Herrorp describes in the 
following passage :— 

Jesus usually spoke of God by the name 
of Father, and all his utterances imply a 
deep and constant sense of God’s nearness 
to him; a perfect harmony of spirit, of 
which the basis was love, and the expres- 
sion complete trust and perfect obedience. 
It was not that he taught certain things 
about God, by way of a theology ; but that. 
he was at all times conscious of the pre- 
sence of God; he lived his whole life in 
that presence, that mighty companionship. 
The sense of it filled his mind, and in- 
spired his thought. Therefore, whatever 
he said or did naturally flowed from his 
inner consciousness of God. And if, 
instead of the words he did say, he had 
spoken other words, they no less would 
have borne witness to the character of the 
source from which they flowed. ‘ Out of 
the fulness of the heart the mouth 
speaketh.” Think what he must have 
been, to whom the words of the Lord’s 
Prayer represeuted realities of present 
religious experience, and not merely ideals 
to be some day reached. The Lord’s 
Prayer is, doubtless, very simple and 
plain, when regarded. as a body of teach- 
ing, and, indeed, is none the worse for 
that. But we get back to the real Jesus 
when we see in him, not the man who 
merely taught the Lord’s Prayer, but the 
man who lived the Lord’s Prayer. 


This revelation of one whose life was 
sustained and inspired by a constant 
sense of communion with Gop, showing 
to us what must be the true spirit of 
our own life, has its whole meaning in 


the fact that the revealer was essen- 
tially one of ourselves, in no sense 
more than man or other thanman. As 
such Jesus speaks to us, and his words 
go home with quickening power ; only 
so could he minister to the needs of our 
common nature and lead us into the 
Faruer’s presence, that we may fulfil 
our heavenly destiny and live our own 
lives as children of Gop. _ 

Every one of the records of the life 
and teaching of Jesus is coloured, Mr. 
Herrorp shows, by the writer’s own 
conceptions of religion and of what the 
Teacher must have been, and it is 
through these conceptions that we have 
to penetrate to the man himself and 
his own supreme revelation. Even the 
Synoptic Gospels have their theory, 
picturing Jesus as the Messiah of his 
nation and a worker of miracles. 


That view is the result of the impres- 
sion produced by the personality of Jesus 
upon the ordinary Jewish mind. The 
whole idea of miracle belongs to the 
lower planes of spiritual life, not to the 
higher; it was natural that the evangel- 
ists should write the life of Jesus in terms 
of miracle, since that was the only way 
they, knew of representing the influence 
of spiritual power. But the possessor of 
transcendent spiritual power ‘does not 
need to descend to the method of miracle 
to make its influence felt. Miracles—to 
those who believe in them—are only 
appeals to the sense of wonder made by 
display of power over material things. 
And while they may do well enough for 
the second and third rate religious leaders 
of history, they are surely out of all keep- 
ing with the supreme spiritual greatness 
of Jesus. The miraculous element in the 
Gospel story gives no dignity to the figure 
of Jesus which was not there before, does 
not make him any the more the perfect 
child of God than he was without it. On 
the contrary, it is the towering greatness 
of Jesus, the real man as he actually was, 
that gives to the miraculous element in 
the Gospels any claim to respect or atten- 
tion which it may be thought to possess. 


In the-Pauline Epistles and in the 
Fourth Gospel, from their different 
standpoints, the theory of Curist’s 
nature is even more pronounced, and 
further removed from the reality of his 
humanity. Those writings teach us 
much of the influence of Jesus upon 
later disciples; but their theories and 
the whole scheme of orthodox doctrine 
based upon them are foreign to the 
mind of the Master himself; they have 
served to establish a mediatorial religion; - 
whereas the revelation of Jusus is of a 
religion by which each human soul has — 
direct access to the Farner. , 

We might sum up the meaning of the 
revelation in Jesus in the formula “ As 
God is to Jesus, so God is to every human 
soul.” It is for the disciple to be as his — 
master, and in simple trust to act on that 


principle, to look up to God as being in 


real and literal truth his Father in 
Heaven; to realise that God is indeed 
such, and that as Jesus stood in close 
and immediate relation with Him, so 
also the disciple stands in close and 
immediate relation with God. There was 
certainly no mediator between Jesus and 
God. Equally, if there be any truth of 
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spiritual fact in the revelation of Jesus, 
there is, and can be, no mediator between 
man and God. What place is there for a 
mediator between child and Father? The 
two ideas are mutually exclusive; and 
Christianity which has sought a mediator 
thereby proclaims that it does not feel 


God to be a Father, however much it call 


Him so. 


Thus Mr. Herrorp’s appeal is that 
we shall dare to make the great confes- 
sion, and in a true human companion- 
ship with Jusus, ‘‘ Arise, and go to the 
Father.’”’ The God-man, set by the 
theologians between us‘and the Faruer 
in heaven, confuses our thought and 
directs our endeavour to a lower level 


_ of spiritual achievement; with Jzsus 


himself we find no such intermediary 
image to distract and hinder our aspi- 
ration, or keep us from child-like sur- 


render to the Highest. 


This same appeal Mr. Herrorp has 
also made in a lecture on “Jesus 
Christ,’ in his volume of ‘‘ Unitarian 
Affirmations” just published. That 
lecture coneludes as follows :— 


' “JT believe in Jesus.” That is my last 
word; and I say it with all the strength 
and energy of conviction that I can put 
into words. If Il may, I would fain be 
his disciple, and live the daily life of 
common cares and duties in his spirit of 
sonship to God. The world may say I 
am no Christian. Ido not look to the 
world, I look to him. And though, with 
Peter, [am ready to say, “ Depart from 
me, for I am a sinful man, O Lord,” with 
Peter also I will say, “Lord, to whom 


shall I go? Thou hast the words of 
eternal life.” 
Imay not worship him. I could not 


worship him. The Heavenly Father only 
—Father alike of Jesus and of all other 
men—Him alone can I worship, therein 
doing what Jesus did. But T look up to 
Jesus as to the “great Friend of all the 
sons of men,” and, in the humble man of 


Nazareth, discern the unimagined splen- 


dour of a perfect soul. 
We need not be troubled, as it seems 


to us, by any metaphysical question of 


perfection in a human soul, but simply 
hold to the reality of our spiritual ex- 
perience, which finds in Jesus the true 
lineaments of a child of Gop, and the 


- fullest measure of that life of commu- 


nion with the Farumr, to which as it 
touches us the inward witness compels 
our allegiance, as the goal of our en- 
deavour. Our great need is to be con- 
fident that we are being led onward 
and upward in the true way of life, and 
this confidence we have in companion- 
ship with Jesus, because with him, 
living in the spirit of his hfé, who is 


- the Chief of faithful souls, we find our 


vision clearest, our courage most in- 
domitable, and our communion with 


_ the Farner deepening into perfect love 


> 


and trust. 


Tur first list of contributions to the 
Ministers’ Superannuation Fund will be 
again found advertised on our back page 
this week, a list so far augmented that 
the promised donations now amount to 
£11,439 19s. 6d. and the annual sub- 
seriptions to £162 128, 
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BEFORE THE HOLIDAYS. 
BY THE REV. H. M. LIVENS.* 


“A multitude keeping holy day.” — 
Ps. ii. 4, 

“ The bread of God is that which cometh 
down out of heaven and gieth life unto the 
world.’—John vi. 33. 


“You must be happy so as to give 
happiness. You must give joy if your 
life is to be joyful, Start with a smile 
yourself, so those about you will learn to 
smile. Then, when we see their faces 
aglow, our affected pleasure will become 
real.” SoJ venture to put the wise words 
of Maeterlinck. We willreturn to them in 
a minute or two. 

With the exception of the small minority 
who have already enjoyed (or suffered) 
some sea or land change, everybody is 
now looking forward to the holidays. 
Many are already on the move. Others are 
making their preparations. All are under 
marching orders and most, I suppose, 
have by now made up their minds where 
they will march to. You, too, will be 
scattering yourselves about the country 
and joining in the universal “ Sound of 
a going,” will be seeking to escape the 
toils of civilisation on cycle, boat, and 
train. 

This being so, it seems fitting that we 
should turn our minds to our holidays. 
And you see when we go back to the 
beginning of holidays and note how they 
arose in the holy-days—the feasting and 
the fasting days of the Church—the part 
of religion in connection therewith be- 
comes evident. It is no impertinence to 
fit the words of the Psalmist on to British 
customs in the nineteenth century and to 
interweave with our Sabbath worship 
joyful anticipations of going with the 
throng out of the houses of men into the 
great and shining house of God and with 
voice of laughter and of praise keeping 
holiday. For these our holidays are 
amongst the holy days of our lives. 
They are days consecrated to the crea- 
tion or recovery of health and 
happiness—and so, like not a few of 
our .pleasures, they become a _ binding 
duty—a duty because it is our duty 
to create happmess in the earth—we are 
children of light not of darkness—and as 
Maeterlinck says, ““We must be happy 
before we can give happiness,” but we 
cannot be happy unless we are strong and 
healthy ; and if conversely we must give 
joy provided our own life is to be joyful, we 
had better begin with even the mere form 
of joy if that may bring contentment to 
another, so their real happiness will per- 
haps make us happy too. But how much 
better if our creation of pleasure is 
spontaneous, and not merely dutiful to 
start with. But the nature that creates 
gladness spontaneously is the healthy 
nature—that alone, the physically healthy, 
the intellectually healthy, the morally 
healthy, and this is a kind of nature 
which does not exist without holidays. 

The first benefit that usually accrues to 
a man from his holiday is the regeneration 
of histemper. The late Bishop of London 
when addressing the great Christian En- 
deavour Convention at the Alexandra 
Palace, gave his hearers this one practical 
recommendation: “Take care of your 
temper, and your energies will take care 
of themselves.” 


* A Sermon preached at Christ Church, 
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Temper is a complex product—the pro- 
duct of all that les between philosophy 
and digestion—but it lies at the root of 
both comfort and character. Ah, how 
blessed is the season that releases the 
spirit that is galled by the shackles of 
daily anxiety and strain! Go where new 
power may be gained that will snap those 
shackles. Let the free winds blow away 
the dust from off us. Go 
And a tbe sea waves drown the restless 

pack 
Of duties, claims, and needs that barked 

upon their track. 
Our natures tend under too protracted 
routine of work and study to become rigid 
and mechanical, and so we go out on to 
or into the sea that leaps and roars in its 
own glorious freedom; we climb the 
mountain sides on which are rude rocks 
but no milestones and no fences of 
custom; we sail and cycle and go sight- 
seeing in order to be taken out of our- 
selves, or we rest our worn nerves and 
wearied limbs in Nature’s quiet, shady 
hermitages, and we come back better men 
and women, gladder children—we come 
back from it all more defiant of difficulty, 
more magnanimous, more _ sensitively 
honourable. 

And we need, and get, not only the 
touch of Nature’s strenuous life awaking 
usfromspiritualapathy ; notonly her liberty 
to break up our crushed artificiality ; not 
only her life to vitalise us; we want also 
to be bathed in Nature’s purity—to get, 
for a few weeks, so far out of the squalor, 
not only of poverty but of all the mean 
side of our civilisation, its over-culture 
and its over-wealth, its pedantry and its 
pride; until, in the untainted breezes, in 
the boundless flowing licht, in the solemn 
night silences—for we do spend an hour 
sometimes when on our holidays in look- 
ing at the stars and letting them look at 
us,—until thus we get our hearts cleansed 
by God, and renew a right spirit within 
us. For we find that, after all, the 
world is God’s, not ours nor other 
people’s; it is not all the world of the 
politicians, of the hucksters, or even of 
the philosophers ; but it is God’s glorious 
world, on whose hills and in whose 
heaven He dwells. 

You will for the time being, probably, 
become somewhat negligent of public 
worship. I do not say that you will ignore 
it. I know not your customs, but I know 
the customary tendency, even among con- 
firmed Church-goers. Here, too, the traces 
are unbuckled. You worship, awhile, 
without a company, without walls, without 
any machinery of devotion. 

I am not going to try to persuade you 
to maintain during the recess the precise 
system of worship which we deem so 
salutary and sohelpful during the ordinary 
course of our home lives. Even should I 
make such an attempt you would, I fear, 
pay no heed to my words. I am not going 
to say that the temporary neglect of public 
worship is wrong, for I do not think it is. 
I think it is rather right, and the occa- 
sional breach endorses the wisdom of the 
general observance. For my own part I 
appreciate the opportunities afforded by a 
vacation for listening and taking part with 
a congregation. The position is one of the 
fresh, and hence refreshing, events of a 
holiday to me. Yet this I do not feel, and 
would not impose as a constraint. For the 
holiday Sabbath, even out of Church, has 
its own charm and blessing. It is just 


Jthen, in the stiller and more subdued 
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intervals during the active pursuit of 

pleasure, that we become very sensitive to 

the nearness of the Eternal. His temple 

all round us, His day present without 

appointment by bell or book. 

Neath cloister’d boughs each floral bell that 
swingeth 

And tolls its perfume on the passing air, 
Makes Sabbath in the fields and ever 

singeth 

A call to prayer. 

But the noteworthy thing about the 
finer kind of benefit we derive from a 
holiday is that it comes to us for the most 
part unsought—the strength being im- 

arted to our souls is, perhaps, at the time 
unfelt, It is given to us as manna from 
heaven. The food of our natures, like those 
natures themselves, is not altogether of the 
earth, earthy ; it alsois wonderful, mystic, 
spiritual. 

Astronomers assure usthat scores of tons 
of meteoric matter are added each day to 
the previous mass of the earth. No one 
sees anything of the fall of this weight of 
minerals save when he catches sight of a 
shooting star—afragmenthurtling through 
our atmosphere until the friction ignites 
and consumes it, leaving its impalpable 
ash to dust our earth—where it is found on 
Alpine snows, in Atlantic ooze, and in the 
motes of the sunbeam. The very grains 
of corn that go to make our daily bread 
owe something to, this gentle rain of 
meteoric matter as well as to gentle rains 
of a more familiar description. The loaf 
as if comes to our table, says Sir Robert 
Ball, contains within it particles which 
have voyaged for, uncounted thousands 
of centuries of time through illimitable 
millions of miles of space. Thus to build 
up our bodies the remotest realms of space 
have been laid under contribution. That 
contribution to the mass of the world is 
continued unceasingly, by night and by 
day, year in, year out. 

But not only to the body comes food 
out of the heavens unsought, unseen. To 
the soul not less, life and nutriment of life 
is given by ways and times that pass our 
measurement and reckoning. We depend 
not only on bread that is raised from the 
earth by the sweat of man, but equally on 
“ bread of God which cometh down out of 
heaven and giveth life to the world.” 
This bread is not weighed in scales. It 
happens at times that we find we have 
grown strong upon it, morally strong— 
spiritually vital and clear-seeing—and yet 
we know not how or when we were fed. 
This is peculiarly the case during our 
holidays. We do not embark upon them 
with the primary object of exalting our 
characters, but rather of gaining rest and 
enjoyment. But while, as Whittier finely 
says, we go forth to “assume the un- 
concern of sun and air,” and purpose and 
deliberate far less than is our wont, the 
end finds us new beings—with cleaner 
minds, quicker consciences, sturdier wills, 
with higher aspirations and closer fellow- 
ship with the music of creation and with 
the beauty of truth and right. 

Not that all mental and spiritual in- 
crease which we derive froma holiday comes 
tousinthis undesigned and unpremeditated 
manner in this gentle rain of power and 
health to the spirit. On the other hand, 
we go forth into the wilderness of set 
purpose to see—to see the reeds shaken 
by the wind, to see and hear the wild 
birds wheeling and screaming round the 
crags, to gather up in photograph and 
sketch old towers of ruin and glens of 


beauty. We watch the ripening glory 
of the harvest, and then the poetry of 
the reaping and garnering. The summer 
holiday is our grand annual opportunity 
to see Nature—nay, with steady eye, day 
after day, to watch the Almighty at work. 
How does He work on the bridge top of 
the summer? Now is the very heat and 
burden of His day. By-and-by, with 
winter, will come silence and rest for the 
World-maker. But now, in these lands, 
He is feeding the trees in His garden. 
With His marvellous alchemy He is 
turning the water-and salts of the earth 
into water of life, until the trees of the 
Lord are full of sap, and their branches 
covered with leaves are feasting upon sun- 
shine. Lung and mouth and digestive 
organ is the leaf. It breathes, it feeds 
the tree—so it grows, so it beareth fruit. 
This, we go forth to be in the midst of 
and to watch—to feel, at any rate, how it 
is going on around us; every green thing 
thrilling with the power of life. 

Yes, we, whose resting, recreating days 
are not only pass-times but are holy-days 
—holy through mirth and indolence and 
exercise —go forth to draw a little nearer 
to the Father. The God whom we have 
missed in the earthquake of political col- 
vulsion, in the fire of tragic events, comes 
to us in the voice of the gentle stillness 
which pervades our retreat among the 
fastnesses of the wilderness. Spent, and 
feeling ourselves badly served in our 
sphere and victimised by our fellows or 
our fate, we have fled from it—fled with 
our trust as well as our strength spent— 
disbelieving in the genuine goodness and 
fidelity of men. I only have been loyal, 
and to what profit? we perhaps say. “ All 
the precepts of love, all the preachings of 
the gospel, seem a hollow mockery,” says 
a good and earnest woman, in a letter I 
hold in my hand. In such words we do 
exclaim when we have grown tired and 
perplexed and blind to many things and 
can see only one—and that the evil one. 


But when we have retired to the. 


mountain streams, and the heather of the 
moorlands is drenched in purple all round 
us, and the clamour of men has ceased, the 
sound mind comes back to us. We form 
juster estimates. We judge more broadly, 
We see that we cannot have been the sole 
faithful ones—seven, yea, 70,000 knees 
have not bowed down to mammon worship. 
God has witness borne to Him up and 
down the earth in sound hearts, in happy 
homes, in brave endeavours. And so we 
take heart of grace once more, and, like 
the despondent prophet who found fresh 
consecration and courage on Horeb, we 
return from our holidays, and I trust that 
you will in due time return from yours, 
knowing that we have all been set apart 
by God for some duty in the land, and 
that we shall be sustained, if we are faith- 
ful, by strength to carry it out. 


Tor June Matriculation List of the 
University of London shows that there 
were not less than 2,752 candidates, of 
whom over 1,000 were placed in the 
first division, and 275 in the second. In 
the Honours Division are the names of 
thirty-eight candidates, among whom we 
are glad to see that Dorothy Tarrant 
(Clapham High School), daughter of the 
Rev. W. G. Tarrant, stands twelfth. 
Channing House has two pupils, C. B. 
Kibble and B. Rendall, in the first 
division, and one, J. G. Pilkington, in the 
second, 


AN ICELAND HOLIDAY. 


You, Mr. Editor, in your peremptory 
manner, have demanded of me some 
account of my Icelandic holiday. We are 
just touching at Leith on our way from 
Reykjavik to Copenhagen by the Danish 
steamer Botnia. Here letters crowd upon 
me, including a belated contribution from 
“‘ Harmony’s ’Cello ” for “ Our Youngest 
Brother.” I hopethat instrument generally 
keeps better time. I have put together 
for one newspaper some notes on Iceland 
politics ; for another I have jotted down 
what I have learnt of Icelandic church and 
temperance work, including the story of 
how I was booked for a speech in my best 
Norwegian to the fisher folk of Reykjavik 
—with a sprinkling of Althing’s men— 
and how I was rewarded with the exquisite 
and romantic singing of Young Iceland. 
But to tell of the holiday itself is a harder 
matter. I have never travelled anywhere 
where I have felt so absolute a despair of 
conveying to friends at home any concep- 
tion of what I saw. I did not even suffer 
from my usual vain longing that I could 
paint; for I knew that the painter does 
not exist who could interpret with the 
brush these cliffs and seas, these magic 
fjords, these millions of screaming birds,- 
these vast, weird moors, these marvels, of. 
Thingvellir — classic’ ground—with its 
gullies and chasms, its great walls of rock 
suddenly revealed below the plain, its, 
volcanic rifts with the clear black-blue 
waters fifty feet below the precipice’s edge. 
The summer has been the rainiest, the: 
coldest Iceland has known for many a long 
year. One is almost thankful for it. For. 
if to the glories of earth and water had. 
been added the miraculous glories of the 
Icelandic skies, who could retain his self-. 
control in the midst of such enchant- 
ments ? 

We were a goodly fellowship on board 
the Botnia, Danes and English mingling 
happily so far as the exigencies of lan- 
guage permitted. From the Danes the 
English learnt to lift their hats on every 
possible occasion. From the English the 
Danes learnt some things too—chiefly that 
though far-off lands may be very beautiful 
and their peoples profoundly interesting, 
yet the true object of travel is to fish 
salmon in unspoilt rivers. But we had 
men on other errands bent—a South 
Shields clergyman making pious pilgrim- 
age to the grave of a friend lost years ago 
far up among the cliffs lining the north- 
western fjords; Dr. Grossmann, of Liver- 
pool, eager to visit the Leper Hospital in 
the interests of medical science; Professor 
Morgan, of Bristol College, full of know- 
ledge of booby and tern, puffin and 
guillimot, and entranced by the wondrous 
volcanic formations of Iceland and the 
Farées; and a little band of brave men 
who—inspired by the tourist agencies in 
London—dared the fatigues of five days’ 
travel from hummock to hummock on pony- 


back, that they might see Thingvellir, the 


Geysers, and the Gull-fos. ; 

As for us, we did the thirty-five miles 
to Thingvellir in a little governess’s cart, 
the only carriage T saw in Iceland, Three 
passengers and driver, with sufficient 
baggage for a night’s sojourn, made a 
pretty close pack. A pony in the shafts 
and a relief pony tied alongside made 
up our equipment. “A good road for 
bicyclists,” says the guide-book. Ishould 
be sorry for the cyclist. Lumps of r ‘ 
or twelve inches above the roac 
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swampsof mud,foreight hours you had the 
alternation. When the pony thought well, 
he stopped; and when he came to ariver 
he was for climbing down the bank as a 
protest against the new-fangled bridge ; 


and when he thought us unreasonable, he | 


backed regardless of precipices. But he 
meant it all well, and ponies and driver 
and tourists were all in good humour with 
each other. 

The marvels of Thingvellir who shall 
describe ? The guide-books, not I, Here 
was the rock of drowning, there the pool 
of blood, here the rock of proclamation, 
there the ruins of the “ booths,” in one of 
which Thorgeir lay three days and nights 
with the sheepskin drawn over his face, 
deliberating whether the old gods of 
Scandinavia or Jesus, the Christ, should 
be the god of Iceland in the generations 
to come. All the people had bound 
themselves to accept his decision ; for he 
was wise. And he came forth and pro- 
nounced for Christ. : 

Altogether one experiences at Thing- 
vellir what, I suppose, one can experience 
nowhere else in the world—the sense that 
you are on the ground of epic heroes of a 
classic age, a spot redolent of ancient 
deeds and counsels’ of Homeric flavour, 


yet all real, historic, actual, minutely 


known, and lying at the basis of the life 
and feeling of the people in whose midst 
you are. The stories of the Viking heroes 
and the Sagas are more to the Icelander 
than Iliad and Odyssey to Pericles and 
Demosthenes. ‘The romance, the sense of 
land and race, that has its. birth in myth- 
ology is realised in an actual historic 
record. Ibsen, with incomparable genius, 
has given to Norway the ‘“ Warriors of 
Helgeland,” in “Fru Inga of Oestraat,” 
and still more in “Brand” and “ Peer 
Gynt,” something of the like romantic 
consciousness. But the Icelander draws 
it from sober historic annals in which, 
none the less, the stature of men is as that 
of demi-gods, and their thought and 
passion are of epic simplicity and gran- 
deur. 

But it was sea-travel, not, land-travel, 
on which my friends and I were bent. So 
presently, while comrades were still 
bumping on pony-back, we sailed forth for 
that fringe of fjords and promontories on 
the north-west of Iceland, close on the 
Arctic Circle, which looks on the map like 
the tentacles of one of the jelly-fish 
abounding in these northern waters. 
Arne-fjord, Dyre-fjord, Isa-fjord, we 
visited them in succession. The great 
volcanic mountains that fringe the fjords, 
arrayed like soldiers on either side in rigid 
lines, each comprising a vast amphi- 
theatre scarred and seamed by the lava 
flow, lend them a stateliness with which 
Norway can hardly vie. If the stench of 
the whale-factory floats across the waters, 
you forgive it for the glory of the scene. 
Far up north lies the little village of 
 Isa-fjord, “the second town of Iceland,” 

proud with a roll of 1000 inhabitants, 
against Akureyri’s 800. It is scattered 
over a tongue of shingly land standing out 
from the mountain and is everywhere 
strewn with the drying cod... . 


But mail boats wait for no man. I. 


- must be off to Copenhagen. 
nt. R. A, Armsrrona. 
Queen’s Hotel, Leith, July 18. : 


Great men are they who see that 


spiritual is stronger than material force, 


that thoughts rule the world.—Hmerson. 


streets of the city. 


AUCKLAND UNITARIAN CHURCH. 


Srr,—Some weeks ago you published 
an interesting and stirring appeal from 
the Rev. W. Jellie, B.A., minister of the 
Unitarian congregation recently formed at 
Auckland, New Zealand. The Committee 
of the British and Foreign Unitarian 
Association have taken a great interest 
in this movement and are giving a liberal 
annual grant towards the support of the 
Unitarian cause at Auckland. They have 
ample evidence that Mr. Jellie is doing 
excellent work there, and ought to be 


| supported. The congregation have had 


great difficulty in obtaining a suitable 
building in which to hold their services. 
They have now the offer of a piece of land 
in a central position, a design for an iron 
church has been prepared, and the build- 
ing will be erected as soon as funds are 
provided. The total cost will be about 
£700, and the congregation have already 
raised among themselves upwards of £200, 
and will raise £100 more. It would be a 
gracious act on the part of the Unitarians 
of England if they could send out the 
balance of the sum required, £400. The 
Committee of the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association have made a grant 
of £25, and the following sums have 
already been promised :— 


® 
2 
jar 


wNoococecec: 


A Friend at Home ... 

Mrs. G. Buckton 

Mrs. J. EH. Carpenter 

Miss E. J. Garrett ... 

Miss M. Hall 

Mrs. Hollins ... 

Miss Preston... me oe 

Mr. S.S. Tayler _ ... ae ms 
Lieut.-Colonel W. R. Trevelyan... 


I should be glad to receive and forward 

to the congregation at Auckland any con- 

tributions which are sent to Hssex Hall. 
W. Coprtanp Bowiz. 


NOLL ON 
ececoococcecooec: 


July 24. 


Tur appeal recently made by the Rev. 
W. Jellie on behalf of the Building Fund 
for a Church in Auckland is enforced by 
the above letter from the Rev. W. Cope- 
land Bowie; and in the same connection 
we are glad to be able to add the following 
passages from a letter we recently re- 
ceived from Miss Lucy M. Turner, of 
Stoke Newington, who with her sister 
attended service at Auckland on a Sunday 
in May :— 

Harly on Sunday morning we started to 
find the hall, and with the help of a 
Baptist minister were directed to Odd- 
fellows’ Hall in one of the numerous side 
We entered a square 
compact little building, holding about 160 
comfortably. A table stood in front of 
the reading-desk decorated with flowers, 
and another at the entrance neatly laid 
out with pamphlets and tracts by our best 
known ministers. These we noticed after- 
wards were readily taken away by the 
congregation. We had a word or two 
with Mr. Newland, the hon. sec., who, I 
believe, origmated the movement, and 
wrote to the British and Foreign Associa- 
tion for help.and for a minister some two 
years ago. 

At about 10.45 Mr. Jellie came in, and 
was as much surprised to see familiar 


| faces from London as we were to be there. 
It seems the custom in New Zealand to | 
have a small morning congregation, and | 
so we found it here, for not more than 
thirty members were present. Mr, Jellie 
[announced from the pulpit that the 


weekly collection of the previous Sunday 
amounted to over £6, which gave us 
some idea of the support derived from 
the church itself. £2 is set aside re- 
gularly for current expenses, and tho 
surplus handed over to the Building 
Fund. 

After the service the members of the 
congregation met in a little ante-room, 
where they chatted, and some took books 
from the library, containing both theo- 
logical and secular works. At present 
there is only a small collection, but Mr. 
Newland, the librarian, said it was much 
appreciated, and added that colonials 
liked more advanced thoughts than people 
at home—a point with which I disagreed. 

We had a short talk with Mr. Jellie, 
who seems very happy and hopeful in his 
work. He has a good healthy congrega- 
tion of men and women of all ages, the 
younger predominating. He finds very 
little difficulty in bringing them together 
and so strengthening the cause. In the 
afternoon he told us he holds a children’s 
service, which is different from the Sun. 
day-schools at home, for the children are 
of a different stamp, and need a different 
kind of treatment, but Mr. Jellie seems 
successful in his arrangement of this 
service. 

At the evening service there were about 
150 people—independent, strong men and 
women, not wealthy, but thoroughly self- 
supporting. The singing was hearty, and 
altogether you felt yourself in a living 
church, with a good body of fellow- 
worshippers around you, unlike some of 
our home churches with a scattered 
audience. After the service I overheard 
one of the congregation say to his 
neighbour : “ Well, we have the best man 
they could have sent us,’ and his neigh- 
bour heartily agreed. There was every 
sign of growth and strength, and many 
little things we heard proved that Mr. 
Jellie has a right to be proud of his work 
in the Colonies. 

The following day Mr. Jellie took us up 
Mount Eden, some 600 feet high, rising in 
one of the corners of the town. From 
the summit we saw Auckland, a. city of 
sixty years growth, stretching at our feet 
on three sides, with a population of 60,000 
living in houses small and large. Beyond 
lay the harbour with its calm waters 
running in and out of many bays. But 
the point of interest to us was. this. 
Pointing to one of the most thickly popu- 
lated parts of the city, Mr. Jellie showed us 


where he wanted to see the spire of a . 


Unitariun church—the first in the colony 
—an historie church. 

We bade good-bye to our friend on 
board our steamer, and he asked us to 
remember him kinaly to all his friends 
and acquaintances at home, and tell them 
all that was hopeful and cheerful of his 
work out here. 

Although colonials boast of their free- 
dom of thought and life, yet we came 
across many who looked aghast at our 
religion, and there are many quack 
preachers who come from all parts of the 
world and hold meetings in the small 
halls, so that we fecl the necessity of a 
visible church which will strengthen the 
cause and stand to show the meaning and 
truth of Unitarianism. 


Or the South Wales annual meeting 


| held at Llandyssul on Tuesday and Wed- 


nesday, we hope t) publish a full report, 


I next week, 
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THE DUKE AND DUCHESS OF 
YORK IN AUCKLAND. 


WE understand here that the eyes of the 
British world are following with interest 
the Colonial tour of the Heir Apparent to 
the Throne. 

The Prince and Princess have just 
passed through Auckland, and we all feel 
that their visit has been an _ historic 
event, and one of no ordinary significance. 
We appreciated highly the devotion to 
duty and self-sacrifice on the part of King 
Edward in consenting to part with his son 
for a world cruise at a time when private 
grief. enjoys the privilege of family sup- 
port and sympathy; and it seems 
abundantly clear that neither he nor the 
nation will have cause to regret his 
patriotic and magnanimous action. To 
have lent the éclat of the Prince’s presence 
to the opening of the first Federal Parlia- 
ment of the new born nation of Australia 
was much, and wholly befitting the im- 
portance of the occasion, the inauguration 
of a new era in the history of the nation 
and its dependencies, an occasion without 
parallel in history, so great that imagina- 
tion almost fails to grasp its full meaning 
and probably altogether fails in fore- 
shadowing its consequences. But here in 
New Zealand, a thousand miles further 
on, where the tide of popular opinion flows 
strongly against any plan of Federation, 
the effect of the Royal visit will be no less 
strongly marked. It will broaden the out- 
look of the people, who are, from the 
nature of their position, extremely pro- 
vincial ; it will add its link to that chain 
of events, which, within the last few 
years, has brought about such a wonderful 
change not only in the feelings of the 
Motherland towards her colonies, but also 
of the colonies towards the Motherland. 

In the present surge of the Imperialistic 
idea, out of which so much political 
capital is being made, it is forgotten that 
the laissez-aller policy, now sneered at as 
Little Englandism, not only served its 
turn in fostering the independent and free 
development of the colonies, in contrast 
with the policy of interference which lost 
us the United States, but also that it was 
gladly acquiesced in by the colonists them- 
selves, Australasians were quite satisfied 
with existing conditions and did not desire 
any closer union with Great Britain. Nay, 
many of their leaders openly advocated 
Separation, and evidently looked for their 
ideal to cutting the painter and following 
the career of the American Common- 
wealth, 

Now all that is changed. Our pro- 
vincial and colonial loyalty has broadened 
into a loyalty of race, and we proudly 
declare Civis Britannicus Sum. 

So, firstly, as the representative of the 
Crown, the nexus of communities whose 
internal life is otherwise independent ; 
secondly, as one who brings us near again 
in spirit to home and fatherland; and, 
thirdly, as the grandson of the revered and 
beloved ruler, in affection for whom we 
found our unity of interest, we have done 
our best this last week to give a hearty wel- 
come to the Duke of York. 

On Monday the Ophir, with her sea-dog 
escort, steamed into our beautiful harbour— 
«Last, loneliest, loveliest, exquisite, apart,” 
not in “the smiles of the unswerving sea- 
son,’ but in the mist and rain that make our 
winter. On Tuesday, however, thesunshone, 
and the Prince made his way through 
garlanded streets, thronged with eager 


crowds of people, with cheers and what 
military display our colonial volunteers 
can give. On Wednesday he reviewed 
about 4,000 local troops. It was an im- 
posing sight, and gave one a good idea of 
the reception that an invader will have to 
reckon upon if these outlying parts of the 
Empire are ever attacked. Prominent in 
the field were five hundred cadets, lads of 
the upper standards of the public schools, 
who are now drilled and disciplined in 
military fashion, and who marched past as 
proudly and steadily as any of the older 
companies. What this movement  be- 
tokens for the future, whetber good or ill, 
I leave for wiser heads to prognosticate. 
Let us hope that the object at which as 
an army they will aim, will always be 
Defence and Peace, not war and self- 
aggrandisement, and then none will take 
exception. 

On the same day a more modest and yet 
equally important function was the laying 
of the foundation-stone—not of our Unit- 
arian Church, I wish it were—of a training 
school for Maori giris, which will exert a 
beneficent influence amoung the natives of 
raising the standards of their home life, 
and furthering their progress in civilisa- 
tion. New Zealand is justly proud of its 
treatment of that splendid race, whose 
good qualities it has learnt to appreciate 
both in war and peace. It was with a 
sense of unfeigned joy that we heard when 
the last census returns were published 
that the Maoris were actually on the 
increase. It looks as if the native problem 
were being successfully grappled with. 

Our illustrious visitors are now at 
Rotorua, that wonderland of boiling 
springs and general volcanic activity, the 
Mecca of Maoridom, receiving the enthu- 
siastic welcome of some thousands of 
Maoris, who are assembled there from 
north and south to greet, according to 
their own ancient customs, the grandson 
of their great white mother, Wikitoria. 
Of all the sights the Duke and Duchess 
are likely to see on their tour, this must 
be the most striking, this loyal gathering 
of the Maori clans, numbers of whom 
were themselves defending their pas or 
burning settlers’ homes only thirty-five 
short years ago. They will witness a lesson 
in the use of forbearance and generosity 
which it is to be hoped will not be lost 
upon those who have to meet the Native 
Problem in the troubled times that lie 
ahead of us in South Africa. 

So, like to the proverbial Kotuku- 
rerenga-tahi, the rare white crane of 
Maori legend, whose flight is seen but 
once and no more in the span of one’s 
life, our Royal visitors come and go bear- 
ing great messages and leaving a lasting 
memory and influence behind them. 

WILLIAM JELLIE. 

Auckland, June 14. 


A terTEerR from the Rev. J. C. Woods, 
formerly minister of.the Unitarian church 


in Adelaide, South Australia, brings us. 


the pleasant tidings that a new chancel 
has been built to the church, at a cost of 
about £500, the gift of Mr. Alfred M. 
Simpson, and that a new organ has been 
erected, costing about £600. Both chancel 
and organ were opened on Friday evening 
June 7, when Mr. E. Kay, Chairman 
of the Committee, gave a sketch of the 
history of the church from its inception 
48 years ago. It was gratifying,to the con- 
gregation to know that with respect to both 
acquisitions the church was free from debt. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


— tos 
(The Editor is not responsible for the opinions 
expressed by correspondents, LETTERS CANNOT BE 
INSERTED WITHOUT THE WRITER’S NAME ; and all 
private information should be accompanied by the 
name and address of the sender.] 
—_oo— 


THE-EDUCATION BILL—PAST OR 
FUTURE. | 


Srr,—My valued friend, the Rev. H. 
Enfield Dowson,has, in his last interesting 
communication, championed the School 
Boards wih all his customary ability and 
zeal. He seems to consider their possible 
supersession by municipal councils as the 
destruction of all hopes of improvement 
in educational methods. He regards “ the 
School Board as the citadel singled out 
for attack by the reactionists,’ and 
thinks that “it is a fort to be held at all 
hazards.” May I offer a few reasons 
which disable me from sharing in his admi- 
ration for the “ citadel,” or from dreading 
its possible downfall. 

The substitution of a new form of edu- 
cational machinery for the School Boards 
can in no true sense involve the “ degra- 
dation”’ of the latter; nor can I discern 
“ the grave injustice,” or a “serious 
indignity,” or “a public scandal if they 
were scnt about their business.” I have 
never regarded them in the light of a 
counsel of perfection. They were vitiated 
at the outset by the cumulative vote, 
which seemed ingeniously contrived to 
secure the representation of every variety 
of sectarian interests. In consequence, 
there has never ceased to be an interne- 
cine strife between denominationalist and 
unsectarian—the former persistently striv- 
ing to keep down the erection of additional 
schools, lest they should prove formidable 
rivals, and carry away custom, so to speak, 
from the so-called voluntary schools. 
With characteristic courage Mr. Dowson 
has recently engaged in controversy with, 
perhaps, one of the most redoubtable 
clerical champions of the latter in the 
country, who, a few years ago, suc- 
ceeded in carrying a majority of Church- 
men on the Manchester Board, and 
thus placed him in the important 
and influential position of its Chairman. 
Nor, conscientiously enough, did he lose 
the opportunity, for the time being, of 
“dishing” his opponents. He furnished a 
striking example of the truth that the 
clergy always look primarily to the 
interests of their special organisations. 
Presumably elected to promote popular 
education, for its own sake, they seek first 
the protection of their own property. At 
every recurring election, it is notorious that 
the Catholic priest calls together his flock, 
and subjects them to a careful drill as to 
the persons for whom they are to vote; 
and a similar proceeding is not unknown 
in the Established Church. Against these 
powerful influences the friends of educa- 
tion—apart from creeds and dogmas—are 
compelied to canvass hard and long, to 
hold numerous meetings, and to raise a 
considerable fund—almost on the scale of 
a Parliamentary election—with a probable 
result of finding their representatives in a 
minority on the Board. 

I hold to my previous statement, that 
the School Boards have been, from the 
first, infested with the virus of sec- 
tarianism. What is the reason? It is 
that clericals were not excluded from them, 
as they are from municipal bodies and 
(from the House of Comm . a 
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proclaims in characters of light that the 
priest has ever been a fruitful source of 
evil in a thousand ways. Has the presence 
of the bishops in the House of Lords ever 
rendered legislation more favourable to 
liberty of conscience, to the extension of 


' political rights, to the moral progress of 


the nation? Did they do much to mitigate 
the terrors of the criminal code? 
Were they the first advocates of the 
abolition of slavery? So I contend that 
the presence of the clerical element in 
School Boards has been a hindrance to 
their work, a bar to progress, a source of 
weakness and antagonisms. 

I am, tberefore, entirely unable to 
sympathise with my friend in the adula- 
tion which he lavishes on these bodies. I 
believe that if they consisted of laymen 
only they would have pursued a more 


liberal policy, and that the interests of 


education, and not those of the sects, 
would have enjoyed the first consideration. 


Hence [ look forward with confidence to 


the transfer of educational work and 
responsibilities from the School Boards to 


the County and County Borough Councils, 


which is destined, ere long, to take place. 
Harry Rawson. 
Eccles, July 23. 


————_eeo——__—. 
DUTCH REFORMED MINISTERS. 


Six,—May I be allowed in your 
columns a few lines with reference to a 


remark in Professor Herdmans’ paper, | 


published im your yesterday’s issue? 
After declaring that he and his friends do 
not intend to give up their position in the 
Dutch Church, because it enables them to 
influence in a liberal direction the more 
simple-minded people who hold to this 
Church, the author says: “It is a pity 
that some of our energetic young liberal 
ministers take little interest in these 
things,’ and expresses the regret that 
some of them, under Tolstoy’s influence, 
have taken to communistic agriculture. 
Happening to be personally acquainted 
with this particular case, I feel that Mr. 
Eerdmans has, doubtless quite uninten- 
tionally, somewhat misrepresented the 
conduct of the young ministers in ques- 
tion. Far from taking “little interest in 
these things,” they have acted as they 
have precisely because they did take an 
interest in them, and, in my humble 
opinion, unusually deep and discerning 
interest. Their motives were similar to 
those which have led many representatives 
of the Established Church in this country 


to abandon their position, and which are, 


in the same issue of your paper, expressed 
with such admirable terseness, by Mr. 
Rk. A. Armstrong in his statement that, 
with regard to the ethics of subscription 
and conformity, Dr. Martineau “ declines 
to admit the plea for leave to depart from 
the formula of the Church while still in 
enjoyment of its offices.” 

Practically, the position these ex- 
ministers of the Dutch Church now 
oceupy, although entered into by them 


_ rather for the purpose of leading what 


they consider a more honest and natural 
life, than for that of propaganda, never- 
theless furnishes them also with better 


_ opportunities of influencing others for 


good, in the right place, at the right time, 
and, above all, by right means. I do not 


for a moment desire to question Mr. Eerd- 
‘mans’ right of using his own discretion 
in this matter so far as he is himself con- 
cerned, ButI do feel that, whatever our 


views, we should endeavour to be as broad- 
minded, fair and tolerant as possible in 
relation to those whose spiritual develop- 
ment leads them to issues different from 
the course we have ourselves adopted. It 
is quite natural that Mr. Herdmans and 
his friends, from their point of view, 
should, as he himself confesses, like to 
have the energy of those retired ministers 
still working for the profit of the Dutch 
Reformed Church; but the fact should not 
be overlooked that in the sphere of con- 
science and conscientious scruples, as 
distinguished from mere proselytising, the 
greater the energy available the more inde- 
pendent are the channels it inevitably 
works out for its realisation. 
V. ToHERTKOFF. 
Christchurch, July 21. 


UNITARIAN VISITORS 
GLASGOW. 


Sir,—I fear that some Unitarian friends 
from the South may have suffered dis- 
appointment in seeking to avail themselves 
of the assistance we offer through our 
advertisement in your columns. Last 
week several visitors called on both 
Mr. Collins and myself, and found us 
from home. May I ask those of your 
readers who propose to visit Glasgow, and 
wish to be assisted in securing lodgings, 
to give us one or two days notice of their 
intention? By doing so they will avoid 
the risk of missing us, and the more 
serious risk of having to pay preposter- 
ous prices for rooms, or of failing to get 
accommodation at all. 


TO 


JameEs Forrest. 


“INTER AMICOS.” 


Srr,—Mr. Armstrong’s valuable review 
will doubtless send many of your readers 
to the perusal of this most interesting 
correspondence. 

From the extracts given, it is indeed 
abundantly clear that Dr. Martineau at no 
time held the orthodox doctrine of the In- 
carnation, involving as this does the deity 
of Christ ; nevertheless, that a teacher 
who gave it as his mature conviction 
that in Christ God was personally there, 
“has not left it at all doubtful that he 
clearly recognised the truth and far- 
reaching influence of this conception ”’— 
namely, the conception of *‘God’s Incar- 
nation in all souls, and par excellence in 


Jesus,” was irrefutably and most usefully 


set forth in your columns (Dec. 8, 1900) 
by Professor Upton, in his masterly de- 
fence of Dr. Martineau against the criti- 
cisms of Principal Forsyth. 

J. WarsSCHAUER. 


WALTHAMSTOW. 


Sir,—Will you allow me to make an 
earnest and urgent appeal to friends in 
connection with our London churches on 
behalf of our Sunday-school at Waltham- 
stow. ‘There is a very pressing need for 
a gentleman as superintendent, and for 
two teachers in the afternoon, Through 
removals from the neighbourhood, the 
school has lately suffered the loss of a 
superintendent and teachers, and, at pre- 
sent their vacant positions cannot be filled 
locally. With an average attendance of 
sixty to seventy children, and not one 
male teacher, and only three or four 
ladies who are doing their best to carry on 


the school, there is scarcely any need for 
me to say that they feel themselves un- 
equal to the task. Very reluctantly it has 
been decided to close the school during 
August, because the small teaching staff 
will be still further reduced by the effects 
of the holiday season. The school will be 
opened in September, when it is hoped 
that some friends of the children will 
volunteer to help in this good work among 
the young, or the alternative will have to 
be faced of closing the school entirely, 
which will not reflect credit on the London 
Liberal churches. T. E. M. Epwarps, 
Minister in Charge. 
Knollys-road, Streatham, S.W., July 24, 


NEWS FROM THE CHURCHES, 


— ~o—— 


[Notices and Reports for this Department should 
be as brief as possible, and be sent in by Thursday 
Morning. | 


So 


APPEAL. 

Bermondsey School Excursicn.—The Rev. 
W.G. Tarrant (4, Geraldine-road, Wandsworth) 
begs to acknowledge with thanks donations to this 
fund as follows:—@G. L. B., 128.; G. C., 10s. ; 
G. W.C., 10s.; H. E., £1; J. H., £1 18.3 and Mrs. 
T. (Streatham), 10s. ; total, £4 3s. As the expenses 
are estimated at about £10, a few more donations 
would be gratefully appreciated. The Band of 
Hope excursion to Southend was successfully held 
on the 17th. The officers tender their thanks to 
the following friends who generously contributed 
towards the cost :—Mr. Edwin Ellis, Mrs, Alfred 
Lawrence, Miss A. J. Lawrence, Mr. F. Nettlefold, 
Mr, J. F. Schwann, and Miss C. Sharpe. 


School Treats.’ 


We have reports of pleasant summer treats from 
Chichester, Crumlin, and Stannington, and also from 
the Avondale Band of Hope, Peckham, 


—~— 


Bury St. Edmunds.—On Sunday, July 14, the 
service was conducted by the Rey. C, A. Greaves, 
who was staying in the town ; on July 21 by Mr. 
EK. Palmer, At the school treat on Thursday week, 
held at the village of Bardwell, a pleasant incident 
occurred, when after tea the Primitive Methodists, 
who were holding their treat close by, invited the 
school to join in their sports, an invitation which, 
needless to say, was cordially accepted. 

London: Essex Church.—Renovation and 
electric lighting will necessitate the discontinuance 
of the services during August and part of Septem- 
ber. The church will be reopened on Sunday, 
Sept. 22. 

London : Stratford.—The annual picnic of the 
Young People’s Guild was held on Saturday, 
July 20, at Chingford, at which twenty-three were 
present. 

Leeds: Holbeck.—The congregation have 
erected two brass memorial tablets, to the late John 
Shackleton Mathers, J.P., “who by a lifelong devo- 
tion to this church endeared his memory to the 
hearts of his fellow-labourers,”’ and the late William 
Westerman, ‘‘ A faithful son and loyal servant of 
our Household of Faith.” The tablets were 
dedicated on Sunday evening, when a special sermon 
was preached by the Rev. C. Harvey Cook. 

Mossley.—At the morning service on Sunday in 
the Christian Church, the Rey. T. R. Elliott made 
reference to the loss sustained by the congregation 
in the death of Mr. George Mills, J.P., one of the 
oldest borough magistrates, and for many years a 
respected member of the council. Mr. Mills, who 
was sixty-eight years of age, was an active worker 
and generous supporter of the Christian Church. 

Newark-on-Trent.—On Sunday, 14th inst., 
the annual flower services were held at the Free 
Christian Church, King’s-road, when the special 
preacher was the Rev, W. Lindsay, of Nottingham. 
The interior of the building had been profusely 
decorated with flowers and foliage, and looked 
exceedingly well. Thanks are due to Mr. C. Smith, 
of Normanton, who gave a quantity of roses. The 
anthems “Thine O Lord,” and “I will extol Thee,” 
were sung by thechoir. The evening congregation 
was much above the average, and Mr. Lindsay 
preached an eloquent sermon from the words “ For 
in Him we live and move and have our being ; as 
certain of your own poets have said; For we are 
also His offspring.’”—Acts xvii. 28, 

Padiham.—A correspondent writes :—‘ Many 
outside friends will join with us in our sorrow at 
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the death of Mrs. Andrew Wilkinson, on Monday 
last. She was a zealous and untiring supporter of 
the chapel, and vitally interested in its welfare in 
the highest sense. During her long illness she 
never failed to attend the services and meetings 
whenever a temporary improvement allowed her to 
leave the house. Her sick room always seemed so 
full of the light of her bright presence, that it was 
hard for us to believe we were dependent upon her 
frail body for all earthly intercourse with her ; and 
now that death has separated us from herself, we 
shall always cherish her memory with gratitude 
and affection.” 

Sheffield: Upper Chapel.—The Rev. James 
Ewart Jenkins, late of Dowlais, Glamorganshire, 
eommenced his work as assistant minister at Upper 
Chapel on Sunday last. 


ESTABLISHED 18651. 
Seuthampton Bldngs., Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 
CURRENT ACCOUNTS 

© 7 on the minimum monthly balances, A] 

/, when not drawn below £100, 9 /; 
DEPOSIT AOCOUN Ts 
em Doposita, repayable on demand. 257, 
23 /, 3 /, 
STOCKS AND SHARES 

Stecks and Shares purchased and sold for customers. 
The BIRKBEOK ALMANAOK, with fell particulars, 


echt FRANOIS RAVENSOROFT, Manager 


Telephone No. § Holborn. 
Telegraphte Addveos: “BIRKEROK, LONDON.” 


l TtHoCENTURY BUILDINGSOCIETY 
ADELAIDE-PLACE, LONDON BRIDGE. 
EC. 
Interest on Loans reduced to Four-and-a-half 
per Cent, 


DIRECTORS. 


Chairman — Sir H. W. Lawrenoe, Bart., 
Mincing-lane, E.C. 

Deputy- Chairman—Marx H, J upex, A.R.I.B.A. 
7, Pall Mall, 8.W. 

F, H. A. HARDCASTLE, F.8.1L, 5, Old Queen-st., S.W. 

Miss OrmxE,; 118, Upper Tulse-hill, S.W. 

STEPHEN SEAWARD TaYLer, “ Fairholme,” 8, Mount 
Ephraim-road, Streatham-hill, S.W., and 

Mrs.Henry Rut 1, Randolph-garden N,W 


21, 


PREFERENCE SHARIIS £10, Interest 44 per 
cent. DEPOSITS received at 3, 34, and 4 per cenb., 
withdrawable at short notice. 

LIBERAL ADVANCES promptly made. 
Monthly repayment, including principal, premium, 
and. interest for each £100 advanced—21 years, 
13s, 6d,; 18 years, 14s. 9d. ; 15 years, 16s. 1d. ; 
10 years, £1 1s. 8d. Survey. Fee to £500, half-s = 
guinea, 

Special facilities given to persons desiring to pur- 
chase houses for their own occupation. Prospectus 
free, 

FREDERICK LONG, Manager. 
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SUNDAY SERVICES are advertised at a charge 
of 10s. per year, prepaid, a space of two lines being 
given to each announcement; extra lines are 
charged 4d. each, Orders can be sent for a portion 
of the year, not less than thirteen weeks, at the 
samerate, Calendar Notices not prepaid £1 the 
year, Single Announcements 6d. per line. All 
information as to the change of preachers should 
reach the Office not later than Thursday. 


Essex Hall, Strand, W.C. 


CALENDAR. 


BIRTHS. 
Lupton—On the 17th July, at Sunny meade, Head- 
ingley, the wife of Oliver Lupton, of a son. 
Worstky—On the 2lst July, at 15, York-road, 
Edgbaston, Birmingham, the wife of Philip J. 
Worsley, Jun.; of a daughter. 


DEATHS. 


Witkinson—On the 22nd July, Ellen, beloved wife 
of Andrew Wilkinson, of Padiham, in her 62nd 
year, at her residence in Regent-terrace, 


CALENDAR. 


a 


SUNDAY, July 28, 


— 


€@ It is requested that notice of anyalteration 
' in the Calendar be sent to the Publisher not 
later than Thursday Afternoon. 


Bermondsey, Fort-road, 7 p.m., Rev. T. E. M. 
EDWARDS. 

Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 
11 a.m. and 7 p.m., Rev. FREDERIC ALLEN, 
Summer Flower Services. Children’s Service 
at 3, “ What the Flowers say.” 

Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra-road, 
11 am. and 7 p.m., Rev. F. W. STanLEy, 

Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley-rd.,West 
Oroydon,11a.M.and7P.m., Rev.J, Pace Hoprrs. 

Deptford, Church-street, 11.15 a.m, 6.80 P.m., Rev. 
A. J. MarcHant. 

Essex Church, The Mall, Notting- hill-gate, Rev. 
Frank K, FREESTON, 11 A.M, ‘Open Air Reli- 
gion,” and 7 P.M, Tolstoi’s Parables.—IV. 
“The Two Pilgrim’s. ie 

Forest-gate, corner of Dunbar-road, Upton-lane, 
11 a.m. and 6,30 p.m. 

Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham-place, 
11 a.m. and 7 P.M. 

Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11.15 a.m. and 
7 P.M. Children’s Class, 12.30. 

Highgate Hill, Unitarian Christian Church, 11 aM, 
and 7 P.M., Rev. PriestLEY Primn, 

Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 a.m, 
and 7 P.M., Rev. R. H. U. Boor, of Hackney. 

Kentish Town, Clarence-road, N. W., 11 a.m, and 
7 P.M,, Rey. ALEXANDER FARQUHARSON, 

Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 am. and 7 p.m, Rev. 
HarouD RyYLerr. 

Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church High-street, 
11 a.m. and 7 P.m., Rev. W. CoyNOWETH Pore, 

Little Portland-street Chapel, 11,15 a.m, and 7 P.M,, 
Rev. H. 8S. Perris, M.A. 

Mansford-street Churchand Mission , Bethnal Green, 
1] a.m. and 7 P.m., Rev. W. G. Capman. 

Peckham, Avondale-road, 11 a.m. and 6.30 P.M., 
Rev, G. CARTER. Sunday School Anniversary 
and Flower Services. 

Plumstead, Common-road Unitarian Church,114.™. 
and 6.30 P. m., Rev. L. Jenkins JonEs. 

Richmond, Free Church, Ormond-road, 11.15 a.m. 
and 7 P.M., Rev. S.- FARRINGTON. 

Stepney-Green, College Chapel, 1] a.m. and 7 p.m., 
Mr. P. W. Amzs. 

Stoke Newington, The Green, 11.15 a.m, and 7 P.m., 
Rey. Ww. Woooprna, B.A. 

Stratford, West Ham-lane Unitarian Church, 11 
AM, "Rev. T. E, M. Epwarps, and 6.30 P.M., 
Mr, HAHNEMANN FE Epps. 

Wandsworth, Unitarian Christian Church, East-hill, 
11 a.m. and 7 pM., Rev. W. G. TARRANT, B.A. 

Wood Green, Unity Hall, 11 a.m. and 7 P.m., Rev. 
J. JENKINSON, 


SOS eee earl. 
PROVINCIAL. 


Batu, Trim-street Chapel, 11 a.M. and 6,30 P.m., 
Rev. JoHN McDowE LL. 

BrprorD, Library (side room), 11.15 a.m., Rev, 
Row.anp HixLu. 

Buackroon, Banks-street, North Shore, 10.45 a.m, 
and 6.30 P.m., Rev, Davip Davis. 

BuacKPoot, Unitarian Church, Magonic Hall, South 
Shore, 11 and 6.30. 

Boortz, Free Church Hall, Stanley-road, 11 a.m, 
and 6,30 P.m., Rey. J. Mortey Mitts, 

BOURNEMOUTH, Unitarian Church West-hill-road, 
11 a.m, and 7 P.M., Rev. C. C, Cox. 

Braprorp, Chapel-lane Chapel, 10.30 a.m, and 
6.30 p.m., Rev. E. Cerepia Jonzs, 

BRIGHTON, Christ Church (Free Christian), New-rd., 
North-st.,11 and 7 p.m., Rev. H. M. Livens, 

Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 11 a.m. and 
7 P.M., Rev. G. STREET. 

CANTERBURY, Ancient Chapel, Blackfriars, 11 a.m., 
J. Remincton WILSON, 

CuatHam, Unitarian Church, Hamond- hill, llam, 
and 6.30 p.m., Rev. G. S. HircHcook, B. A, 

Dea and WALMER, Free Christian Church, High- 


OuR 


\ 


st., 11 a.m. and 6.30 P.M., Rey. T. SHAKSPEARE, 


Dover, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 11 a.m, 
and 6.30P.M., Rev. S. Burrows, 

GuitprorD, Ward-street Church, 11 a.m. and 
6.80 p.M., Rev. E. S. Lana Bucktanp. 

HorsnaM, Free Christian Church, Worthing-road, 
11 a.m. and 6.30 p.m., Rev. J. J. MARTEN, 

Leeps, Mill Hill, 10.45 a.m and 6.30 p.m, Rev. 
W. H. Burasss, B.A. 

LiscarpD, Memorial Church, Manor-road, 11 a.m. 
and 6,30 P.M., Rev. H. W. Perris. 

Lrverpoon, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 a.m, 
and 6.30 p.m., Rev. W. J; Jupp. 


LivERPOoL, Hope-street Church, 11 a.m. and 6,30 
P.M,, Rev. A. Les~iz Smiru, B.A. 

LivERPOOL, Ullet-road, Sefton Park, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 p.m., Rev. J. EH. Carpenter, M.A. Even- 
ing, “ The Kingdom of God.” 

MancuHester, Strangeways, 10.80 a.m. and 6.30 
P.M, Rev. W. R. SHANKS, 

Newport, Isle of Wight, 114.m.and 6,30 P.M, Rev. 
CiEeMENT E. PIKE, 

OxrorD, Manchester College, 11.80 AM, Rev. 
C. B. Upron, B.A., B.Se. 

PortTsMOUTH, General Baptist Chapel, St, Thomas- 
street, 6.45 p.m., Mr. THomas Bonn. 

PoRTsMOUTH, High- -street Chapel, 11 a.m and 
6.45 p.m., Mr. G. CosEns Prior. 

SoaRBoRoUGH, Westborough, 10,45 a.m, and 7 P.M., 
Rev. OrrwELL Bryns. 

SmpmouTH, Old Meeting, High-street, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 P.M., Rev. W. AGAR. 

SEVENOAKS, Bessell’s Green, The Old Meeting House, 
ll a.m. Stables in the grounds. 

SourHEND, Unitarian Church, Darnley-road 11 a.m, 
(Children’s Service), and 6.30 p.m., Mr. Dear, 

SourHrort, Portland-street Church, 11 a.m, and 
6.30 p.m., Rev. C. H. WELLBELOVED, 

Torquay, Unity Hall, Lower Union-street, 11 a.m. 
and 6.30 P.M., Rev. A. E. O’ConNoR. 

TUNBRIDGE WELLS, Mechanics’ Institute, Dudley- 
road, 11 a.m. and 6.30 P.M 

Yor«, St. Saviourgate Chapel, 11 \a.m. and 6.30 
p.m, Rev. H. Rawiines, M.A. 


ee ee 


IRELAND. 


Dus.in, Stephen’s Green West, 12 noon, Rev. a. 
Hamitton Vance, B.D. 

WARRENPOINT, co. Down, Unitarian Church, Dro- 
more-road, 12 Noon, Rev. W. E. Matrong. The 
attendance of visitors cordially invited. 


——————-—-_>-____— 


Care Town, Free Protestant (Unitarian) Church, 
Hout-street, 6.45 p.m., Rev. R, BALMFORTH, 
Sypyey, N.S. W., The Australian Church, I.0.0.F. 

Temple; 11 aM, and 7 P.M., Rev. G. WALTERS, 


AMSEY, I.0.M.—Sunday Morning 
Services in QUAYLE’S HALL, ALBERT- 
STREET, Preacher, Rev. CHaRLEes RopEr, B.A. 


OLWYN BAY, NORTH WALES.— 

Sunday Morning Services in the PAVILION, 

VICTORIA PIER, at 10.45. Preacher, Rev. E. W. 
Lummis, M.A. 


OUTH-PLACE ETHICAL SOCIRATY, 

SOUTH-PLACE, FINSBURY.—July 28th, 

ab 11.15 a.m., Prof. EARL bis “ The Value 
of Military Education.” 


Opi Ns POSTAL MISSION.— 

RELIGIOUS CONFERENCES on First 
Sunday in every Month, at COLLEGE CHAPEL, 
STEPNEY-GREEN, E., August 4th, at Five 
o’clock. Subject, “ Tolstoy’ s Ideal of Christianity,” 
-to be introduced by Mr. ERNEST AMES. 


AN any lady recommend a capable 

NURSE, good needlewoman, to take charge 

of two children, aged three years and two years, 

and a baby from the month ; nursery girl kept.— 

Mrs. A. Kenrick, 4, Carpenter-road, Edgbaston, 
Birmingham. 


kes DISTRICT. — Pretty little 
HOUSE TO LET, furnished ; seven miles 
from Windermere. ‘T'wo sitting rooms, four bed- 
rooms ; large rural garden ; linen ; near lake and 
village.—Miss E, Newnina, Hawkshead, Lancashire. 


Pees TRICYCLE (Lady’s), 

nearly new, FOR SALE. Lowest price, £15. 
Seen, or trial arranged.—Apply, Mrs. B. meer talon 
3, Eldon- road, Hampstead, N.W. 


RINTING PRESSES.—Outfits com- 
plete, 10s. to £5. Type from 1s, per fount. 
Printing Made Easy, 6d.—ApDams Bros., Daventry. © 


SEE Re wanted by competent. 
Journalist. Terms moderate.. Accuracy 
guaranteed. —P. W., 50, River-road, Littlehampton. 
LUMS.—Pershore Egg Plums, care- 
fully packed in boxes, and carriage paid to 
any station in England and Wales, a b 
12 Ibs., 28—F. A. ROSCOE, Stee 
Royston, 
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yt FEW young people received in 
PLEASANT HOME near Victoria. Terms 
moderate.—Mrs. Ropert TURNER, 94, Grosvevor- 
road, S.W. 


ERNE, SWITZERLAND.—A lady 
has two rooms to LET high up, near Pine 
Woods. Travellers taken in at 5 francs a day for 
BOARD and LODGINGS. English spoken. 
Recommended by Miss Tagart, Frognal, Hamp- 
stead, N.W.—Apply, Mrs. Prrniiaar, 19, Steinan- 
weg, Beaumont, Berne. 


YOURNEMOUTH —Elvaston, West 
Clif, BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT. 
Unrivalled position on sea front, close to the High- 
cliffe Hotel. 50 rooms, Full-sized billiard table. 
Lovely grounds, with access to Cliff Promenade. 
Due south. Near Unitarian Church.—Mr, and 
Mrs. Pocock. 


OURNEMOUTH.—Most comfortable 
private BOARDING-HOUSE ; close to sea ; 
sheltered among the Pines ; south aspect. Billiard- 
room (full-sized table). Terms moderate.—Address, 
Miss Cuatpecort, Stirling House, Manor-road. 


OURNEMOUTH. — Board-residence. 

. High position, facing South, with balcony 
and good garden. Suitable for Open-air Treatment. 
Close to sea, sheltered by pines, and adjoining the 
car-route to all parts.—D., Cliff House, 1, West- 
minster-road, Branksome Park. 


OLWYN BAY. — MORANNEDD 
‘BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT, MARINE 
ROAD, one minute from West Promenade and five 
from the beautiful Pwllycrochen Woods and from 
station, Morannedd is a most comfortable and 
homelike houge, standing in its own grounds. 
Liberal Table ; moderate tariff.—Proprietress, Miss 
WADSWORTH. 


ORNWALL. — Hazel Mount, Bay 
View-terrace, Newquay. APARTMENTS,— 
Mrs, VIcKERS, 


CONOMICAL HOLIDAYS at the 
GUEST HOUSE of the STARNTHWAITE 
TRAINING COLONY. Near the lakes, the woods 
and the mountains of Westmorland, Board and 
Lodging, 3s. 6d. per day.—Write for particulars to 
the Rev. J. L. Brooxs, Starnthwaite Colony, 
Kendal. 


HLIXSTOWE.—Comfortable Apart- 
ments, well situated midway bebween station 
and beach in sunny Felixstowe. Reasonable terms. 
—Apply, Mrs. H, Rosinson, Kimberley House, 
Ranelagh-road. 
Stress S 
T. LEONARDS.—“ Crantock,’’ 59, 
Warrior-square. First-class BOARD and 
RESIDENCE, newly furnished and redecorated. 
Sea View, excellent cuisine, billiard room, sanitary 
certificate.—Mr. and Mrs. Sipnry P. Porrer. 


INTERN and the WYE, on high 
-ground and bracing. PAYING GUESTS 
received. Bedroom, with two beds and sitting 
room ; board with the family, 25s. each, weekly. 
Recommended by Miss Tagart, Frognal, Hamp- 
stead, N.W.— Apply, Mrs. Darn, Hewelsfield, 
Coleford, Glos. 


-FREDK. LONG & SON, 
AUCTIONEERS SURVEYORS, HOUSE & LAND AGENTS 
4, Adelaide Place, London Bridge, E.C. 


Rents Collected, and the entire management of 


Property in any part of London or Suburbs under 
taken. Valuations for Probate, &c. 


Preom THE ORCHARD TO THE 
- HOME.—24 lbs, Pershore Egg Plums (the 
‘best for cooking and preserving) sent carefully 
packed in boxes, and carriage paid per passenger 


train to any station in England and Wales on re-. 


ceipt of 8s, 6d. Two boxes containing 48 lbs., 
6s. 9d. To Scotland, Ireland, &c., 6d. per box extra, 
List, particulars, and testimonials free. Kindly 
mention this paper.—H. B. POLLARD, Fruit 
Grower, Evesham, 
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REDFORD COLLEGE ror WOMEN 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 
YORK-PLACE, BAKER-STREET, W. 


Principat, Miss ETHEL HURLBATT. 

The SESSION 1901-2 will open on THURS- 
DAY, October 8rd. 

STUDENTS are requested to enter their names 
on WEDNESDAY, October 2nd. 

LECTURES are given in all branches of General 
and Higher Education. | 

Taken systematically, they form a connected and 
progressive course, but a single course of Lectures 
in any subject may be attended. 

Courses are held in preparation for all the 
Examinations of the University of London in Arts 
and Science, for the Teachers’ Diploma (London) 
and for the Teachers’ Certificate (Cambridge) ; and 
also a Special Course of Scientific Instruction in 
Hygiene. Six Laboratories are open to Students 
for Practical Work. Two Entrance Scholarships 
awarded yearly. 

A. Gladstone Memorial Prize and the Early 
English Text Society’s Prize are awarded to Stu- 
dents each June. 

The Art School is open from 10 to 4. 

Students can reside in the College. 

Full particulars on application to the PRrncIpat, 


ONAMUR, SANDGATE.—SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS AND LITTLE BOYS. 


Miss JARVIS and Miss CLARA BERRY, having 
added to their House and Playgrounds, can now 
take more PUPILS. 


EF IGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
SOUTH MARINE TERRACE 
PRINGIPAL 


ABERYSTWITH. 


oo 


Mrs.MARLES THOMAS, 

Pupils most successfully prepared for Public 
Examinations. Scholarships have been obtained 
at the University Colleges, Special attention paid 
to the physical side of education, Gymnasium, 
Swedish drill. 


HINDHEAD. 


ISS MACRAE MOIR’S SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS. (Established 1893), 


oa 


PUPILS prepared for the Universities 3 resident 
gymnast and French mistress ; healthy conditions 
of life ; hockey and tennis. 


Prospectus on application to Miss Macrar Morr, 
Lingholt, Hindhead. 


Station, Haslemere. 


AN APPEAL FROM BOSTON. 


BAZAAR FUND FOR THE RENOVATION OF 
SPAIN-LANE CHAPEL, 


The ladies of the Congregation of the above- 
named Chapel are working for a Bazaar to be held 
early next year, and they will be thankful for any 
Contributions in Money or Articles cf Use and 
Beauty. These may be sent to Mrs, SToDDART, 
41, Tunnard-street, Boston. 


LASGOW UNITARIAN CHURCH, 
. S§T. VINCENT-STREET. 
Hours or Service :—Morning at 11; Evening 
(First Sunday of Month), 6.30, 
Unitarian friends visiting the Glasgow Interna- 
tional Exhibition will be heartily welcomed to the 
Church Services, and will have all assistance given 
to ensure the pleasure and comfort of their stay in 
the city. | 
JAMES FORREST, M.A., Minister, Janefield 
House, Blythswood-square, Glasgow. 
W. G. COLLINS, Hon. Sec., 95, Douglas- 
street, Glasgow. 


ENTRAL POSTAL MISSION AND 
UNITARIAN WORKERS’ UNION. 


EXCURSION to HUNGARY, starting FRIDAY, 
August 23rd.—Apply, for terms and particulars, to 
Hon. Secretary, Hungarian Excursion, 13, Christ- 


* church-road, Hampstead, N.W, 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 


LAWS OF LIFE 


AFTER THE 


MIND OF CHRIST. 


BY THE 


REY. JOHN HAMILTON THOM. 


First Series, New Edition, crown, 8vo, 406 pp. 
Price 2s. 6d. net, by post 2s, 10d, 


ee 
Press Notices of the First Edition. 


“A volume of essay-like sermons addressed to a 
thoughtful and cultivated audience. The ‘sweet reason- 
ableness’ of the Gospel, its beauty, and many of its 
winning aspects, are exhibited with simplicity and grace 
by Mr. Thom.”—Acaprmy. 

“Tt is difficult to open the volume anywhere without 
lighting on the traces of a powerful intellect, fully imbued 
with the spirit of Christ, and keenly critical of the 
Christian deficiences of the age, with which it is the 
preacher's duty to deal.”—Sprcrator, 


London: PHILIP Grezy, 5, Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 


DEVOTIONAL BOOKLETS 
By the REV. W. G. TARRANT, B.A. 


DAILY MEDITATIONS, 


(Fourth Edition Revised.) 


NIGHT UNTO NIGHT. 


Cloth, red edges, 6d. ; roan gilt, 1s, 
London: Pitre Green, 5, Essex-st., Strand, W.C. 


THE CRISIS. A Quarterly Raviaws 


Contents of No. 3, JULY, 1901. 
The Land and the People. 
The Great Daya of England, 
The Practical Man. 
“The New Citizen.” 
Patriotism, 
The Pastor and the Sheep. 
Notes, 
The Present Crisis. By J. R. Lowell. 


Price 6d.; by post, 74d. 
Copies of Nos, 1 and 2 may still be had, price 74d, 
each post-free, 


London: Warrs and Co., 17, Johnson’s-court, 
Fleet-street, H.C. ; 
and of Booksellers and at Railway Bookstalls. 


MR. EPICTETUS, JUNR., HIS BOOK, 


wherein is set forth a 
COMMON SENSE PHILOSOPHY FOR THE CONDUCT 
OF LIFE. 

Specially written for unsophisticated and simple-minded 
Folk ; and for those who ignore every form of conven- 
tional religion. 

A theme for the Twenticth Century, and until the 
Millennium shall dawn. ; 

By BENJAMIN WALKER. 

“«There are many good things in this book, Through- 
out there runs a strong vein of theism, healthy and 
optimistic.”—Curistian LIFE. 

Now ready, cloth, price 3s, 6d. post free. 


By Charles Charrington. 


Joun Hrywoop, Deansgate and Ridgefield, Manchester, 
London : 29 and 30, Shoe-lane, LC. 


OCIAL PURITY ALLIANCE; 
founded in 1873, to uphold one equal standard 
of Purity alike for Men and Women, For par- 
ticulars and literature apply to Mr. EK. Hammonp, 
Secretary, 18, Tothill-street, S.W., on Monday and 
Wednesday Mornings, or to Mrs, HAMMOND on 
Friday Mornings. 
Funds are greatly needed, to extend this im- 
portant work and to reprint valuable papers. 
Contributions will be acknowledged by the Secre- 
tary, or by Mr. W. T, Matxeson, Hon. Treasurer. 


R. JOHN HARWOOD is prepared 

to give DRAMATIC RECITALS of two 

hours duration from Shakspere, Dickens, and other 

authors ; also a novel Lecture, entitled ‘The Art 

of Public Recitation: its Humours and Difficulties 

—a Leaf from my Own Experience,” followed by 

one hour of illustrative Recitals, to Societies con- 

nected with Unitarian or Free Churches, upon ex- 

ceptional terms and without risk.—Address, Pair 
View, Pendleton, Manchester. 


WIDOW lady, with some years’ ex- 

perience as COMPANION and HOUSK- 
KEEPER, seeks re-engagement. Reference, Mrs, 
Beard, 11, Polstead-road, Oxford.—Address, M, Y., 
105, Hartington-road, Liverpool. 
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NATIONAL CONFERENCE. 
MINISTERS’ SUPERANNUATION FUND. 


OBJECT. 


To aid Ministers who ar¢é Members of the Conference to obtain Old Age Pensions. 


— 


METHOD. 


Ministers shall be insured in the Equitable Life Insurance Society for yearly pensions of £52 (or double pensions 
of £104) on attaining the age of sixty-five years, with or without the sum of £250 at death. The income of the Fund 
shall be applied to pay half the necessary premiums, but if the premium exceed £20 the Fund shall not contribute more 
than £10. All Ministers who are Members of the Conference shall be eligible for benefit, subject to the right of the 
Managers to select those whom they shall deem most fitting, should the income of the Fund prove at any time insufficient 
to assist all candidates for insurance. . 


A capital sum of £20,000 and a yearly income of £300 in subscriptions are required to meet the needs of insurers 
at the outset, and provide for the gradual increase in their number during the first ten or fifteen years. 


TREASURERS. 
DAVID AINSWORTH, Ese., The Flosh, Cleator, Cumberland. 
HOWARD CHATFEILD CLARKE, Esq., 63, Bishopsgate-street Within, London, E.C.; 


to whom promises of donations or subscriptions may be sent. 


HON. SEC. 
J. COGAN CONWAY, Esg., Ringwood, Hants, to whom inquiries may be addressed. 


FIRST LIST OF CONTRIBUTIONS. 


Donations. £ 


s. d. 8. 
£ a, d.| Mr. J. H. Brooks, Wilmslow ... a 50°-0 0 | Mr. R. F. Carpenter, London .: eae LS Gan 0 

Sir John Brunner, Bart., M.P., London 1,000 0 Oj Mr. T. A. Colfox, Bridport ... 50 0 0 /| Mr. and Mrs. Laycock, Scarbogsuelee 10 0 0 
Mrs. George Holt and Miss Holt, Liver- Rey. and Mrs. H. Enfield Dowson, Gee Mrs. George Lucas, Harrogate ont 1040-0 

pool... tes .1,000 0 0 Cross : ; e» 50 0 0} Miss Potter, London ... Pp Oa O 
Sir Edwin Dur ning: Lawrence, Bart., i Mr. Thomas Har wood, ‘Bolton see usr00) 2 0: OU In: Godfrey Worthington, Manchester 10 0 0 
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“Tunis is the holiday season of the 
year. Weall need rest and change and 
quietness. We are in the power of con- 
ventions far too much in our town life 
through the year. Let us see to it that 
convention does not spoil the few precious 
days or weeks which we have for change 
and recreation, Convention would take 
us from a city of work to a city of 
pleasure; it would land us amidst enor- 
mous crowds at some popular seaside 
resort, where men do their best to distract 
attention from the sea and sky by noisy 
amusements and vulgar excitements. We 
need for a little time to feel ‘the peace 
at the heart of nature,’ we want to feel 
the beauty of the world, the simplicity of 
country life. There are crowds enough at 
home. Let us work cheerfully amongst 
them here and feel the privilege of human 
fellowship, the happiness of giving and 
receiving help. We shall return to such 
a life with larger heart and hope, if we 
go away for a little, alone or with our best 
friends amongst the mountains or beside 
the sea. There are stillin England thou- 
sands of quiet places where we can live 
in simplicity, where peace and beauty 
reign, and whence we may return, not only 
strengthened in body, but purified and 
ennobled in spirit through communion 
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with God in the world which He has 


made.” To this note from the August 
number of the Leicester Great Meeting 
and Free Christian Church Messenger we 


say, would that it might be so with all of 


us! 


Or the other Iceland articles referred 
to by Mr. Armstrong in his holiday letter 
last week, one appears [in Thursday’s 
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Christian World, and contains some vivid 
notes as to the island and its people. At 
Reykjavik, it seems, a vigorous Catholic 
movement has been established, and the 
Salvation Army has mustered a hundred 
members, while there is another little band 
at Akureyri. The Army Mr. Armstrong 
thinks more likely to succeed in Iceland 
than the Roman mission. Of the Temper- 
ance movement, which shows abundant 
life, Orafia Johansdéitir, who will he 
known to many workers in this country, 
is the ifeandsoul. Of how she welcomed 
Mr. Armstrong, the following passage 
tells :— 


Thad made her acquaintance some years 
since in Liverpool, and she: and. her noble 
old aunt, Thorbjérg Svensdéttir, sister of 
the late leader of the Radical party, Benedik 
Svensson, gave us right royal welcome, in- 
cluding a dish of *‘ skue,’’ a preparation of 
whey of national renown. She begged me to 
address a Temperance meeting to be got 
up on the spur of the moment. It was a 
pouring night, and no announcements had 
been given but mouth to mouth and hand 
to hand notices from friend to friend. 
But the Artisan’s hall was packed with 300 
people, out of a population of 5,000. The 
Speaker was there, and the Leader of the 
House, and the Bank Director, and other big 
folk, and the shopkeepers, and a hundred or 
two of fish-wives, fair and sturdy women, 
worthy daughters of the Sagamen. I spoke 
in such Norwegian as I could muster, hav- 
ing no Icelandic, and Iam told that these 
humble people understood me well! Then 
we had some truly wonderful choral sing- 
ing by a choir of thirty members from the 
Y.M.C.A. (though half of them were girls) 
trained entirely. last winter by a rising 
young musician ‘who afterwards gave us 
some remarkable renderings of Chopin and 
others. The forms and faces of two or 
three of these earnest young souls, as 
with perfect precision they responded to 
the conductor’s wand now in slow and 
melancholy cadence, now with a shout of 
joy, are imprinted on my memory for the 
rest of my life. I like to think of the spirit 
of their music in the dreary night that 
settles on their land in the winter-tide. 


Of the Icelanders, with their gentle kind- 


ness to their ponies, and their frank 


courtesy to one another as well as to their 
visitors, Mr. Armstrong gives a delightful 
impression, 


Anoruzrr great bishop has been taken 


from the Church of England by the death 


last Saturday of Dr. Westcott, of Durham. 


London, Oxford, and Durham at intervals 
of hardly more than three months have 
suffered this great loss, and in each case 
it is not the Church alone that has been 
the poorer, but the nation and the world 
of scholarship. Brooke Foss Westcott was 
a native of Birmingham, where he was 
born in 1825, and he was at King Edward’s 
school with Benson, afterwards Archbishop 
of Canterbury, and Lightfoot, whom in 


1890 he succeeded as Bishop of Durham. 
He had a brilliant career at Cambridge, 
and then for seventeen years was a master 
at Harrow, during which time he pub- 
lished his well-known “ History of the 
New Testament Canon,” his “ Introduc- 
tion to the Study of the Gospels,” and 
other works. In 1870 he was appointed 
Regius Professor of Divinity at Cam- 
bridge, and eleven years later, as the result 
of years of patient labour, with his friend 
Dr. Hort, published an edition of the 
Greek Testament. His commentary on 
the Fourth Gospel and the Epistles of St. 
John and to the Hebrews rank with the 
great works of Lightfoot. He was suc- 
cessively Canon of Peterborough and 
Westminster, where as a preacher he had 
profound influence, before his appointment 
to the see of Durham. Asin scholarship, 
so as bishop he was equal to the high 
tradition left by his predecessor. From 
the old Chartist days he had a keen 
interest in social questions, and he was an 
idealist who know how to deal with both 
facts and men. His settlement of the 
great coal strike in 1892 was a triumph of 
insight and genuine sympathy. As to his 
churchmanship the memorial notice in the 
Times said : 

The bishop’s intense and concentrated 
reverence saved him at once from the ocea- 
sional slovenliness of the Evangelical, and 
from the vain repetitions of the very high 
Churchman. For the rest he looked so deeply 
into the truths which go to the making of 
spiritual religion, that he rarely opened his 
lips as to the questions of externals, which 
are the casus belli of most ecclesiastical 
controversies. 


’ 


“fe lived simply and reverently,” says 
the Guardian, ‘in the presence of the 
great truths he taught, a man of strong 
faith, humble piety, noble ideals, strenuous 
endeavour, and complete unworldliness— 
a truly Apostolic man.” 

Ir is with the sincerest regret that we 
record the death last Sunday of Mr. 
James Greville Clarke, head of the firm 
of James Clarke and Co. and Editor of 
the Christian World. Born in 1854, he 
went to Christ’s College, Cambridge, and 
after graduation joined his father, who 
was the founder of the Christian World, 
in Fleet-street. On the death of the 


‘latter in 1888, he succeeded to the chief 
‘editorship, and with his brothers carried 


on the extensive business of the firm. He 
seems to have been an ideal editor, and we 
have read with the utmost sympathy the 
tributes to his memory in this week’s 
Christian World. Mr. S. R. Crockett 
writes a warm and affectionate tribute, 
and a leading article has the following 
passage :— 

He was the very embodiment of courtesy. 
The sense of what he owed, not only to 
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the rights but to the inmost feelings of 
others, was never absent, and seemed to 
accentuate itself where the person dealt 
with was of humble condition. The fierce 
attacks to which the editor of a religious 
journal conducted on liberal lines is ever 
exposed never disturbed his equanimity. 
Having satisfied his own instinct for 
righteousness, he accepted adverse criticism, 
amvuunting often to personal vituperation, 
as in the day’s work and passed quietly on 
to the next duty. In this he followed the 
editorial traditions he had received. The 
policy of his revered father, of a frank 
acceptance of new truth from whatever 
quarter, of securing a hearing for serious 
thinking of widely divergent schools, of 
fighting oppression and championing de- 
serving causes however weak and unpopular, 
was faithfully carried out by the son. He 
strove to make the paper a pioneer of pro- 
gress, not only in religious thinking, but 
also in religious being and doing, 


We have often been grateful to the 
Christian World for its courage and 
genuine liberality, and cannot now be 
unmindful of the sorrow, which all who 
have a share in that great enterprise 
must feel. 

Tux recent death of Signor Piatti, who 
was close upon eighty years of age, must 
have recalled many delightful memories 


of the Popular Concerts in St. James’s” 


Hall, where for thirty-seven years, from 
the commencement of the concerts in 
1859 he was the violoncellist. A native of 
Bergamo, where he was born in 1822, 
Piatti first appeared in London at a 
Philharmonic Concert, in 1844, when 
Mendelssohn was also among the per- 
formers. In that same year Joachim came 
to London for the first time, with whom 
Piatti was afterwards so long and so 
closely associated. Never were artists 
more truly matched, in the noble sim- 
plicity of their lives, their whole-hearted 
love of music, their genuine modesty and 
devotion to their art. A brief notice of 
Piatti in the Athenzwm spoke of what was 
most attractive in his personality :— 


Piatti lived a quiet, uneventful life; he 
was simple in his habits, and modest in 
manner. As performer on his instrument 
he was remarkable for the wonderful charm 
and purity of his tone, for his admirably 
finished technique, and for the intelligent 
and able renderings which he gave of music 
by the great masters. 


Such an artist is to be gratefully remem- 
bered, who in his own sphere did so much 
to help to make “the gladness of the 
world.” 

Tux exhibition of Spanish pictures at 
the Guildhall has been so highly appre- 
ciated, that instead of closing on July 31, 
which is the usual date, the authorities 
announce that it will remain open until 
Wednesday, August 28. It is the tenth 
Loan Exhibition held at the Guildhall, 
of which the exhibition of Dutch and 
British pictures in 1894 was visited by 
300,366 persons. Last year’s exhibition 
of the works of living British painters 
was visited by 201,456 persons. The 
attendance at the present exhibition has 
varied from 2,000 to 4,000 on week-days. 
Last Sunday afternoon there were 784 
visitors, and the total up to that date was 
248,420. One of the rooms is devoted to 
the work of Velazquez, powerful and 
interesting, but not particularly attractive. 
There are several great Murillos, the most 
striking of all being No. 88, “Our Lady 
of Sorrows.” Of other artists, the por- 
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traits by Goya, the work of José Gallegos, 
and Pradilla’s great historical pictures seem 
‘specially noticeable. 


Ir is announced that the three volumes 
of supplement to the great Dictionary of 
National Biography will be published next 
month. These volumes will make good some 
omissions in the original work, but their 
chief purpose is to furnish biographies of 
those who have died since the successive 
volumes (sixty-three in all) appeared. It 
was at first intended that the supplement 
should only deal with lives concluded 
within the last century, but a biography 
of Queen Victoria (by Mr. Sidney Lee) is 
very fitly included, and the Supplement is 
to be no less fitly prefaced by a biography 
of Mr. George Smith, to whose enthusiasm 
and public spirit the publication of the 


phies in the new volumes are Matthew 
ne a by Dr. Richard Garnett; Brown- 
ing, by Mr. Edmund Gosse; Burne-Jones, 


Br Mr. Tr. Humphry Ward; Gladstone, by 


Mr. Herbert Paul; Huxley, by Professor 
Weldon; Jowett, by Dr. Evelyn Abbott ; 
and Martineau, by the Rev. ‘Alexander 
Gordon, John Bright, Randolph Chur- 
chill, Lord Coleridge, Bishop Creighton, 
Freeman, Froude, Lord Herschell, Lord 
Leighton, Liddell, Max Miller, Millais, 
William Morris, Ruskin, Sidgwick, and 
Sullivan, are also among the chief of the 
names included, 


A wRITER in the Daily News, who con- 
butes notes “‘ Among the Churches,” over 
the signature “ P. W. W.,” had something 
to say on Friday week about two books 
recently issued from Essex Hall, the col- 
lection of the late John Wrigbt’s two 
series of tracts, “ Denials and Beliefs of 
Unitarians,” and the Rey. R. T. Herford’s 
little volume of “ Unitarian Affirmations.” 
The critic expressed a preference for Mr. 
Herford’s book, but drew what we take to 
bea quite unjustifiable inference from a 
quotation from Stopford Brooke prefixed 
to Mr, Wright’s. The choice between 
“life and death, light and darkness, truth 
and lies”? must appeal directly to every 
man of earnest moral life, and in the search 
for theological truth and the endeavour 
lafter truthfulness of religious life, no 
ess than in any other sphere. But this 
by no means implies intolerance towards 
other men’s honest beliefs or an unwilling- 
ness to see the truth that may be at the 
heart of their faith. It simply means that 
aman must be honest with himself, and 
when he sees truth must resolutely hold 
to it, and live up to it, to the full measure 
of his insight and capacity. 


Mr. Herrorp’s critic is inclined to 
think his treatment of the Bible “not 
quite accurate.” We are inclined, on the 
other hand, to think the critic not very 
discerning ; but his criticism on this 
point is hardly precise enough to be worth 
dealing with. “P. W 
writes” as “a secular journalist,” and is 
not really interested in the question as to 
Unity or Trinity ; what he wants to know 
is whether a Unitarian can convert or 
redeem a confirmed drunkard. On this 
the Rey. F. Summers very properly wrote 
to call his attention to the work of the 
London Domestic Mission, and__ if 
“P. W. W.” wants a “test mission” he 
has only to inquire into the quiet work 
which has been done during the last 
sixty years by such missions, not only in 
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London, but in Manchester, Liverpool, 
Bristol, Birmingham, and other great 
towns, to see how devoted men, single- 
hearted followers of Jesus, and absolutely 
Unitarian, as he was, in their thought of 
God, have lifted up the fallen, and 
delivered the drunkard from his degrad- 
ing vice. They do not boast of the “ con- 
versions” they have effected; but the 
lives of the people in their district bear 
witness to the redeeming influence of 
their lives. We should say that it is the 
power of absolutely unselfish Jove that 
does the redeeming work. In the Evan- 
gelical it works as the power of Christ the 
Saviour, possessing the believer's life; in 
the Unitarian it is the direct appeal of the 
Father (asin the Parable of the Prodigal) 
speaking out of a brother’s heart. How 
far Unitarians give themselves to such 
devoted service is another matter, but 
that they have the power cannot justly be 
questioned. 


‘ 
—— 


Tan work of the Manchester Sunday 
School Association Holiday Home at Great 
Hucklow was described last week in Der 
Protestant, a liberal religious journal, pub- 
lished in Berlin. The article closes with the 
wish that some such work might be done in 
Germany also. “ It need not be in distant 
mountain country. Only a little way out 
of town!” The great thing is to take 
the children into ‘genuine country, away 
from the oppression of the crowded streets 
and stifling rooms, into the sun-light and 
fresh air. 


Or Professor Harnack’s “ Wesen des 
Christentums”’ (published by Hifirrichs, of 
Leipsic, for 3s. 6d.), 25,000 copies have 
been issued. Would that a cheap edition 
of the English translation, ‘‘ What is 
Christianity ! ?” could have a like circula- 
tion in this country ! 


Tux Rev. Emile Roberty, a venerable 
Protestant pastor at Rouen, and father of 
the Rev. J. E. Roberty, of Paris, recently 
celebrated his Jubilee of ministerial 
service. His present charge at Rouen he 
has held since 1859, when he succeeded 
the Rev. M. Paumier, who had been 
settled there since 1816. The Rey. M. 
Mordant, M. Paumier’s predecessor, had 
been at Rouen since 1770, so that these 
three pastorates have covered together 131 
years. 
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Ir is not the not doing of wrong ina 

that counts; but the eager and cheerful 

doing of right things according bo 
J Fs 


of love.—Eleanor Kirk! 
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THE RELIGIOUS CRISIS OF OUR 
ee PGRN kt ew: 


BY PROFESSOR OTTO PFLEIDERER, OF 
2 BERLIN.* 


_ Tr is an acknowledged fact, that the 
Christian religion is at present involved 
in a crisis which appears to be of graver 
‘nature, both in scope and in character, 
than any previous conflict. In scope, 
because it is no longer confined to the 
upper classes, but has seized hold of the 
great masses; and in character, because 
doubt and contradiction have passed 
beyond the outworks of hierarchical abuses 
and patristic or scholastic dogmas, and 
have attacked the very foundations of 
religious belief. But, as history teaches 
that Christianity has already issued from 
many a struggle not only victorious, but 
-also purified and invigorated, we are justi- 
fied in the hope that the present crisis will 
finally enable the religious spirit, set free 
from ancient bonds, to realise with greater 
freedom, energy, and purity, its inde- 
structible life. The more impartially we 
contemplate the present difficulty, the 
more clearly we endeavour to recognise its 
causes, the more convinced shall we be 
that the very circumstances and tendencies 
of thought whichare responsible for theevil, 
implicitly contain the forces of resistance 
and of cure, which will bring to light, with 
the aid of the Christian spirit, a new 
development alike of religion and of the 
moral life in human society. | 
The religious crisis of to-day rests on a 
combination of new scientific modes of 
thought with new social ideals, such as 
has never presented itself before. The 
former are summed up in the idea of evo- 
lution, which became dominant after 
Darwin, in the tield of natural science, 
and was then applied by Marx to history 
also, with the intention of eliminating 
from it all ideal aims and motives, and 
reducing everything to the struggle of 
material interests. By this means the 
dea of evolution, which still in Herder 
and Hegel served to support an idealistic 
_ teleological interpretation of history, was 
now employed as the foundation of that 
practical materialism which, in social 
democratic circles, has taken the place. of 
the religious view of the world. This view 


is now opposed by a combination of the. 


practically Socialist tendency with the 
scientific modes of thought belonging to 

our time. In this conflict lies the diffi- 
culty of the present situation. How can 
we meet it? What can we do to preserve 
religion for our children and. grand- 
children, and to heal the breach which 
seems to have been formed with such in- 
curable mischief between the ineradicable 
religious needs of the human heart and 
man’s modern thought ? 


The Facts must be Faced. . 2 

_ Thus much, at any rate, is certain—that 
nothing could be more perverse, nothing 
more futile, than the renewed attempt of 

short-sighted and narrow-minded men to 

suppress the scientific thought of the 
present day, or, at any rate, wherever it 

comes into collision with traditional eccle- 

siastical doctrines, to deny it all justifica- 
. * A Paper read (by the President) to the Inter- 

national Council of Unitarian and other Liberal 

Religious Thinkers and Workers, at Essex Hall, 
on Friday morning, May 31. The length of 
Professor Pfleiderer’s paper has obliged us to make 

some omissions, as indicated in the text. The 
aper will appear in full in the forthcoming volume 
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tion, and exclude it from popular instruc- 
tion. Nowadays, when in all civilised 
countries the school and the Press ‘vie 
with each other in popularising and dif- 
fusing the scientific results of astronomy, 
geology, biology, anthropology, and 
sociology, it is impossible to prevent the 
simple man of the people from comparing 
these results with the Biblical-ecclesiastical 
traditions of the creation of the world in 
six days, or of the primeval paradisal con- 
dition of humanity, and convincing him- 
self that they are no longer tenable. 


Happy Issue of an Earlier Crisis. 


When the Copernican was substituted 
for the Ptolemaic astronomy, the theolo- 
gians of the sixteenth century condemned 
the innovation as a soul-destroying error. 
The heliocentric theory was fatal to the 
naive representation of the intercourse of 
man with God and exalted spirits. The 
earth was no more a fixed disc beneath 
the vault of heaven above, with hell yawn- 
ing in the deep beneath. What, then, 
became of the upper dwelling of the 
blessed souls, and of the place of doom 
for the condemned ? There was no place 
for the heaven from which Christ came 
down, the hell into which he descended, 
or the seat at God’s right hand to which 
he went up through the sky, and from 
which he should return to judge the earth. 
The whole traditional scheme of redemp- 
tion fell to pieces, with the overthrow of 
the pre-Copernican universe. Yet Kepler 
and Newton showed that the knowledge of 
the laws of the universe, so far from being 
a hindrance to faith, only deepened their 
reverence for the power and wisdom of the 
Creator. The master of philosophical 
criticism, Kant, testified in like manner 
that there are two things which ever awake 
our pious awe—the starry heaven above 
us, and the moral law within. Both were 
to him the revelations of an Almighty 
Divine Power, which established and sus- 
tained the order alike of the natural and 
of the moral worlds. Modern astronomy 
has thus replaced the primitive conception 
by something better. In showing that the 
heavenly bodies move according to law, it 
has confirmed us in the conviction that 
“the heavens declare the glory of God, 
and the firmament showeth his handiwork.” 
Of this theme the story of the creation 
supplies the poetic illustration. In this 
lies its ideal significance, which no science 
can set aside. 


True Meaning of Evolution. 


The same is true of the other stone of 
stumbling, the Darwinian doctrine of 
Evolution, when applied to the origin of 
man. When biology presents man as the 
final fruit of a long development from a 
primitive cell, it indisputably satisfies the 
understanding with its search for causes 
far better than the childish representation 
that God had moulded the human frame 
out of a clod, and blown into it the breath 
of life. Nothing prevents us from seeing 
in this representation with many early 
Church teachers, such as Origen, a mere 
symbol of the truth that, while man’s 
corporeal life is derived from the earth, 
his spirit comes from God, and is kin with 
Him. Does this union and relationship 
with the being of God, felt more or less 


‘clearly by mankind at large—we might 


call it the general and natural conscious- 


|ness of Divine humanity—really stand in 
roceedings of the International Council, -| conflict with .the scientific doctrine of 


[striving upwards, 
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Evolution? This would only be the case 
if the development of man’s physical 
nature were conceived solely as a me- 
chanically materialistic process, excluding 
all ideal and teleological principles. But 
so one-sided a theory, though it finds 
favour in many quarters, is not only not 
required by ‘science, it even contradicts 
prudent scientific thought. Investigators 
who accept the doctrine of Evolution in 
principle, have admitted that mere causal 
mechanism does not suffice to explain the 
rise of life in general, or of mind in par- 
ticular. A spiritual principle is needed 
besides, whose purposes are carried out by 
the causal process as the means. This 
presupposition does not, indeed, permit of 
experimental proof, and may be con- 
sequently rejected; but science has no 
right to deny it. To do so, would be an 
unwarrantable transgression of the limits 
imposed on the world of phenomena. No 
science, therefore, can prevent us from re- 
garding the life of the earth as a process 
in which the chain of causes and effects is 
only one side of a teleology controlling 
the whole, such as Kant declared in the 
most emphatic terms to be indispensable 
for the knowledge of Nature. But, in 
that case, its actual issue, the production 
of. spiritual life in man, must be regarded 
also as its initial aim—which is only pos- 
sible on the assumption of a purposive 
creative reason. Thus understood, the 
doctrine of Evolution, far from being 
hostile to religious convictions, serves 
much rather to confirm it. Man has his | 
origin in the creative mind of God, who 
has not, indeed, produced him so im- 
mediately as in the Biblical story; but 
has brought him forth as the crown of the 
rest of creation, by the instrumentality 
of its entire development. The origin of 
man is then conceived no more as an 
abrupt act of miracle; it is regarded as, 
indeed, based on Divine power and 
wisdom, but as accomplished by means of 
natural causes through a long process of 
time. 


The Ascent of Man. 


Is this difference significant enough to 
make it worth while to prolong the 
quarrel between Theology and Science ? 
What does it matter whether God created 
man out of an inorganic clod or out of a 
primitive cell destined to develop into a 
thousand forms of life? Whether he pro- 
duced him in a single day or in the 
millenniums before the human race first 
appeared on earth? It would be of small 
consequence, it is replied, if there were no 
further issues. But the Biblical tradition 
presents man as created perfect, in the 
likeness of God, and fallen from this 
elevation by his own fault; while the 
theory of Hvolution exhibits him as 
issuing from tbe lowest animal conditions, 
and only rising amid prolonged and 
severe struggle for existence to higher 
stages of human civilisation. The whole 
course of history isthus reversed, Dogma 
declared man fallen, guilt-laden, needing 
atonement; and finally restored only by 
the}fresh miracles of redemption. In his 
place appears the man of actual history, 
freeing himself by 
labour, sacrifices, and suffering of every 
kind, from the early bonds of a coarse 
nature, and thus attaining his likeness to 
God. The former beginning is now the 
goal. A vanished Eden in the past has 
become the ideal of Hope, towards which 
wemay for ever aspire, This difference is 
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certainly not to be under-estimated; but 
who would assert that what we lose by 
this exchange is worth more than that 
which we obtain? Who will not rather 
thankfully recognise that here science 
exerts on our moral and religious thought 
a liberating influence ? 


Jesus knew nothing of the curse of the 
Fall, or of the burden of hereditary ‘guilt, 
He did not treat the little children as lost 
or condemned for Adam’s sake, On the 
coutrary, he declared that ‘theirs is the 
kingdom of heaven,” and regarded like- 
ness to God not as a lost primeval posses- 
sion, but as a goal to be achieved by moral 
endeavour. And so he stands entirely on 
the side of modern. Evolutionism and 
optimism. 


Something better than “ Miracle.” 


Another important step has been taken 
by the religious consciousness with the 
aid of modern science. It is the axiom 
of physical science that every event in 
space and time stands under the absolute 
sovereignty of the law of causation. The 
chain of cause and effect, therefore, can 
never be interrupted by supernatural acts 
or “ miracles.” 


The teachers of religion ought to 
recognise this fact frankly, and be grate- 
ful to science for relieving them of the 
laborious and unfruitful task of defending 
the historical reality of naive legends— 
a task which will seem as strange to 
future generations as it would seem 
absurd to-day for an admirer of Homer 
to feel bound to defend the stories of the 
gods and heroes as genuine history. Be- 
sides their poetic charm, however, the 
Biblical legends further possess the higher 
value of symbols, which express in pic- 
turesque and generally intelligible form 
the ideal truths and spiritual experiences 
of the early Christian community. As 
the religious teachers of to-day succeed 
more and more in setting forth this ideal 
meaning of the Biblical narratives, less 
and less importance will be attached. to 
their literal truth. We shall cease to 
dispute about the supernatural miracles 
of antiquity ; in the daily course of nature 
we shall learn to adore the “ wonders” of 
divine power and wisdom, and in the 
significant events both of history and of 
our own lives we shall recognise the signs 
of a ruling Providence to whose guidance 
we can commit ourselves in humility and 


trust. In this field also the seeming 
loss will finally prove itself real 
again. Instead of a few doubtful 


miracles in a distant past, the pious mind 
will find the actual world and the life of 
the present everywhere and always full of 
marvels, of events without and within us 
revealing the wisdom, justice,and goodness 
of God as He rules the world and educates 
humanity. That was the meaning of 
Jesus when he condemned the craving for 
signs among his contemporaries, and urged 
them rather to understand the signs of the 
times. In the power of his word over the 
hearts of men they would find a sign and 
a call to repentance such as the men of 
Nineveh had recognised in the preaching 
of Jonah (Matt. xvi. 2—4; Luke xi, 29). 
From the magical wonders of the world 
of sense, Jesus thus pointed his country- 
men to the spiritual and moral wonders 
of the inner life. These collide against 
no science, for they do not belong to the 


external sphere with which science is alone 


concerned. So far as modern science 
enables the religious consciousness to 
return into its own field of the spirit, we 
ought to reckon the present crisis as a 
step towards final victory. It will help to 
eliminate the unspiritual elements of 
traditional Christianity, and bring into 
clearer view as its real essence the religion 
of spirit and of truth. 


Providence in History. 


But now religion appears to be 
threatened witha new and graver peril 
from the science of history. The doctrine 
of development has resulted for many 
minds in a mechanically materialist inter- 
pretation of the course of history, which 
rejects all ideal forces, all personal spiritual 
life, all lofty ideas and heroic deeds, as 
decisive factors of progress, and recognises 
as effective causes only the condition of 
the masses, their physical needs and social 
endeavours. Not even the history of 
religion is allowed to constitute any 
exception. Instead of a revelation of 
eternal truths by prophets impelled by 
the Divine Spirit, religious movements 
must be universally regarded as the reflex 
and effect of the conditions of national 
culture and economic necessities. 


No one will deny that the appearance 
of Jesus Christ was only possible within 
the Jewish nation where the way had been 
prepared by the prophets, and that his 
career could only produce lasting results 
when “the time was fulfilled,” when— 
that is to say—under the terrible pressure 
of political and social need the hopes and 
yearnings of the people for the advent of the 
Messianicsalvation had reached their utmost 
intensity. But however important this may 
be, it would be an error to conclude that 
the misery of the Jews of that age afforded 
a sufficient explanation for the person of 
Jesus, and for the origin of Christianity. 
That misery was shared by all, and all 
called for deliverance, but only one was 
able to bring it and become a saviour, 
Jesus of Nazareth. Do we ask why? 
The answer in the age of evolution can- 
not differ essentially from that already 
given by the evangelists, Jesus was the 
redeemer because he was chosen by God 
and anointed with spirit and power. 
Whether in religious or secular history, it 
is only the inborn genius, this mysterious 
divine power in a man, whose ultimate 
source lies in the Father of spirits, which 
can solve the problems of its time and 
achieve the salvation of all. The mass 
never contains the productive power for 
this, only the demand for it, and the 
susceptibility to it. Outward circum- 
stances may awaken the slumbering 
energy of the individual genius, and pre- 
pare the proper paths for its action; but 
they can no more generate its force than 
the cylinder of the steam-engine can 
beget the driving power of the steam. 
Of the significance of this. peculiar force 
of personality all ages have shown an 
instinctive consciousness. Hero-worship, 
which admires in the hero a gift of Deity 
and joyously obeys his authority, lies deep 
in human nature, and even in our demo- 
cratic age constantly breaks through all 
paralogisms of the understanding with 
elemental might. The higher any per- 
sonality stands in moral worth, and the 
wider the range of its activity, the stronger 
in its attractive power on the hearts of 
men, so that they are bound to it in 


reverence and admiration, in confidence 
and love. 


The Commanding Influence of Jesus. 


This is above all true of the person of 
Jesus Christ, according to the testimon 
not only of the faithful Christians of all 
ages, but also of many of those among our 
contemporaries: who otherwise boast of 


‘their emancipation from Church and 


Christianity. Among the working classes 
one of the most noteworthy features is 
the sympathy and reverence shown even 
by radicals for the person of Jesus. Little 
as they wish to know of the Christ of 
dogma, their interest is vital in the Jesus 
of history; and if they see in him pre- 
eminently the friend of the poor and the 
powerful opponent of the ruling classes, 
this conception, which is intelligible from 
their point of view, may be called perhaps 
one-sided, but certainly not unfair; nay, 
it must be admitted that it realises an 
important aspect of the Gospel figure too 
little regarded by ecclesiastical theology. 
And this correction leads to the important 
inference that Christianity is not rightly 
apprehended in the meaning of its founder 
when its message of salvation is referred 
only to the blessedness of heaven here- 
after, or even to a mystical redemption 
and tranquillity of soul in this life for the 


| individual, while its obvious intention to 


renew and transform the social life of the 
world is overlooked or placed in the back- 
ground. It is the most certain result of 
the criticism of the Gospels that the early 
Church and, still earlier, Jesus himself, 
hoped for the appearance of the kingdom 
of God upon earth. This oldest form of 
Christian faith was afterwards rejected by 
theology under the name of Chiliasm as 
Jewish error. To hold fast the essence of 
its social ethics, while divesting it of its 


apocalyptic supernaturalism, and to take ~ 


in hand its realisation by persistent work 
in church and society—this is the task of 
the present to which historical science and 
practical life both point the way. To this 
ethicising of Christianity will correspond 
the Christianising of ethics and politics. 


The True Social Ideal. 


Tf the Socialists revere in Jesus first 
and foremost only the friend of the people, 
further penetration into the Gospel story 
will soon convince them that his saving 
love for the poor, the sick, and the-sinner, 
was far removed from moral indifferent- 
ism. A holy earnestness and zeal against 
sin glowed through it. As the condition 
of entrance into the blessedness of the 
kingdom of God he demanded the moral 
renewal of the character, struggle against 
sensual desires, hunger after righteous- 
ness, the doing of the will of the Father 
in heaven. He did not believe that the 
salvation of a people was founded on 
external circumstances; he knew that 
most of all depended on the hearts of 
men; and so be began his saving work 
with the summons to repentance and the 
moral and religious education of indivi- 
duals by his word and example. Should 
not that be an inspiring example for the 
friends of the people to-day? Hvyen the 
politicians might learn of Jesus that the 
kingdom of God does not, like the king- 
doms of this world, rest upon force and 
selfish lust of power; and its advent is 
not promoted by bloody wars in the name 
of the Cross, or even of humanity and 
civilisation, by the devastation of countries, 
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and the crushing of nations. When the 
disciples of Jesus in their typical mis- 
sionary zeal wished to call down fire from 
heaven upon a hostile village, the Lord 
asked them, “ Know ye not of what spirit 
ye are?” (Luke ix. 55). 
another occasion they disputed about pre- 
cedence in the kingdom of heaven, he 
said to them, “They which are accounted 
to rule over the Gentiles lord it over 
them ; and their great ones exercise autho- 
rity over them. But it is not so among 
you; but whosoever would be great among 
you shall be your minister, and whosoever 
would be the first among you shall be 
servant of all” (Mark x. 42-3). That is 
a maxim from which the reality of political 
life will long be far removed. But it 
assuredly contains the ideal to which we 
must for ever approach, if we are in 
earnest about the coming of the kingdom 
of God upon earth. 


The Hope of the Future. 


The signs of the times, therefore, and 
the present religious crisis, thus point to 
one result, Christianity must be relieved 
of its traditional dogmatic bonds, so as to 
enable its ethical leavening power to 
advance with greater freedom and might 
for the welfare not only of individual 
souls, but also of social life as a whole. 
The present crisis is one of the most im- 
portant stages in the development of 
Christianity. The spirits of the age, 
which seem to threaten its very existence, 
science, politics social and international, 
must be brought into the service of one 
end, the liberation of the religion of 
Christ, conceived as the worship of God 
in spirit and in truth, from its narrow 
ecclesiastical bounds, and its advance to 
new victories throughout the wide world. 
Another Pentecost is on the way. May 
the spirit of the Lord which is freedom 
and truth find entrance among the 
children of God with new glory and 
wight. 


HIBBERT TRUST. 


TWENTY-FIFTH REPORT-OF THE TRUSTERS. : 


ANOTHER two years baving elapsed since 
the publication of their last Report, the 
Trustees desire to furnish a short account 


.. of their proceedings during that time. 


- Mr. Alfred Hall, who was then their 
only scholar, after spending six months of 
- the term of his scholarship at Jena and 
Berlin, returned to England at the end of 
December, 1899. Having taken his M.A. 
degree at the Victoria University in the 
following June, the Trustees made him 
their customary present of £50, and also 
presented him, as one of their scholars, 
with a grant of £25 for the purchase of 
books. In July last he became minister 
of the Octagon Chapel at Norwich. 

At their meeting in December, 1899, the 
Trustees elected Mr. H. J. Rossington, of 
the Home Missionary College, Manchester, 
_ to a scholarship for one year, commencing 
June last, and on the termination of the 
College session he proceeded to Germany, 
where he has been pursuing his studies at, 
Berlin and Marburg. 


Last December the Trustees elected 


‘Mr. E. Gwillym Evans to a scholarship to 
commence from the present June, but since 
his election Mr. Evans, having accepted an 
offer to become minister of the Chester- 
field congregation, has asked leave to resign 

_ his scholarship. 

-_- [In June last the Trustees renewed for 
Ve a ee % ; 


And when on 


another year their grant to the Rev. Ph. 
Moore, who has continued his studies in 
the ancient Eastern languages at Stras- 
burg, where he intends to sit for the degree 
of Ph.D. For this, and for the com- 
pletion of the essay which the Trustees 
required him to furnish, he states that a 
fourth year of study is absolutely neces- 
sary, and he has therefore applied for a 
further renewal of his grant for another 
year, which the Trustees have granted 
accordingly, 

The term of six years for which the Rev. 
J. HE. Odgers was appointed Hibbert 
Lecturer on Ecclesiastical History in Man- 
chester College, having expired last June, 
the Trustees at their meeting in December, 
1899, resolved to renew his appointinent 
for a further period of six years from that 
time. In deference to Mr. Odgers’s 
expressed wish they have however since 
agreed to his suggestion that the appoint- 
ment shall be terminable by one year’s 
notice on either side. 

At the same meeting (December, 1899) 
the Trustees also resolved, at the instance 
of the Committee of Manchester College, 
to appoint the Rev. J. E. Carpenter as 
Lecturer on Comparative Religion for a 
term of six years from the following June, 
the Lectureship to be called the ‘Case 
Lectureship on Comparative Religions.”’ 

In the Trustees’ last Report reference 
was made to an application which they had 
received from a number of their former 
Fellows and Scholars, for assistance in the 
publication of theological works of scholars 
of repute and their sympathy with its 
object and their willingness to consider 
any definite proposal. In response to this 
intimation the Trustees received an appli- 
cation to publish a work by Dr, Drum- 
mond on the Fourth Gospel. This they 
gladly undertook to do, but the publica- 
tion of the book has been postponed in 
consequence of Dr. Drummond’s time 
being occupied at present with the life of 
Dr. Martinean, which he and Professor 
Upton have undertaken to write. 

At their half-yearly meeting in Decem- 
ber, 1899, the Trustees resolved. to sub- 
scribe ten guineas a year: for three years 
to the Stopford Brooke Lectureship, at 
University College, London, “in recogni- 
tion of his sacrifices and services to the 
cause of Christianity in its simplest an 
most intelligible form.” 

At the same meeting an application 
came before the Trustees from _ the 
Governors of Willaston School, Nant- 
wich, for a grant towards defraying the 
salary of a master, amongst whose duties 
should be the special teaching of religious 
subjects, the conduct of daily morning 
prayer, and the school services on Sunday, 
and the general guidance of the religious 
and moral education of the boys. Wil- 
laston School was established on the 
foundation of a Trust Deed, dated 
September 6, 1898, executed by the late 
Mr. Philip Barker, of Nantwich, who 
made a special condition that the scheme 
of education should include the ‘history 
of the growth of religious and rational 
theological thought and opinion in. Eng- 
land and generally in religious subjects 

. in modes and by teachers free from 
the obligations of prescribed creeds or 
tests of religious belief.” 

The Trustees have agreed to contribute 
part of the salary to be paid to such 


master, and at a special meeting held on 


April 26, 1900, concurred in the 


uppoint- 
ment of the Rev. J. H. Woods, of 


Man- 


chester College, Oxford, who entered upon 
his duties on the opening of the school in 
the following September. 

At their half-yearly meeting in June, 
1900, the Trustees passed the following 
resolution, referring to the death of Dr. 
Martineau :— 


That the Hibbert Trustees, at their first 
half-yearly meeting after the death of Dr. 
Martineau, desire to place on record their 
deep reverence for his character and genius. 
They remember with feelings of veneration 
that his long life was devoted to the service 
of that pure and simple Christianity to the 
furtherance of which the Trust is dedicated, 
and that he so brilliantly exemplified in 
himself those high scholarly attainments 
which it has been one of the leading ob- 
jects of the Trustees to foster in those who 
were preparing for the Christian Ministry. 
With gratitude would they refer to the 
sympathy and advice which he was always 
ready to communicate to them, particularly 
at the time of the inception of the Hibbert 
Lectures, and to the eloquent defence of 
the principles of religious liberty and the 
free study of Theology which from time to 
time they heard from his lips at the social 
gatherings after their summer half-yearly 
meetings. In him they have lost not only a 
great and distinguished man, a leader of 
thought and defender of spiritual faith, but 
a personal friend whom they must always 
remember with heartfelt respect and 
affection, 


The vacancies in the Trust mentioned 
in their last Report, caused by the death 
of Mr. Russell Martineau and the non- 
attendance of Mr.C. W. Jones, were filled 
by the election of Mr. William Arthur 
Sharpe and Sir John T. Brunner, Rart., 
M.P., respectively. Since that date two 
further vacancies have occurred in the 
Trust, caused by the retirement of Mr. H. 
P. Cobb, before the meeting of December, 
1899, on account of ill-health; and by 
the retirement of Mr. Gair last July, on 
account of his inability to attend the 
meetings of the Trust owing to his ad- 
vancing years. The following resolutions 
were passed by the Trustees :— 


That the Trustees accept with regret Mr. 
Cobb’s resignation, and desire to place on 
record their appreciation of his services to 
the Trust, first as Secretary, and subse- 
quently as a Trustee. 

That the Trustees accept with sincere 
regret the resignation of Mr. Gair. They 
desire to place on. record their sense of 
obligation for many years’ valuable services, 
especially for the great interest he has taken 
in the ‘‘Case Fund,’’ and the careful 
attention he devoted to details connected 
with it. They venture to hope that though 
he is no longer able to take part in the 
management of the Trust, they may yet 
have the pleasure of seeing him sometimes 
at their social gatherings. 


The two vacancies thus created were 
filled by the election last June of Mr. 
Talfourd Ely, in the place of Mr. Cobb, 
and the bye-election this day of Mr. 
Richard Durning Holt, of Liverpool, in 
the place of Mr. Gair. 

P. Lawrorp, Secretary. 


London, June 18. 


Cuaracter is mainly the sum total of 
habit ; and as the Alps are the sedimen- 
tary deposits of the silent seas of the 
past, so character is formed from the 
sedimentary deposits of thousands of acts 
and experience in the unconscious past,— 
Schofield’s “ Springs of Character.” 
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THE CHURCHES IN CANADA. 


Contributed to the “ Christian Register” by 
the Rev. Albert Walkley. 


In Canada, like the rest of the world, 
we have more ecclesiasticism than religion. 
The Churches are an important factor, 
both Protestant and Roman Catholic. Per- 
haps the first thing to attract the atten- 
tion of the student is that Quebec is 
mostly Roman Catholic, while Ontario 
is given over to Protestantism of «the 
most pronounced Evangelical type. Out 
of a population of 1,500,000 in the Pro- 
vince of Quebee there are 1,300,000 
Roman Catholics. In the Province of 
Ontario, out of a population of over 
2,000,000, the Roman Catholics number 
only 350,000. They are not equal to the 
Church of England, to say nothing of the 
great number of Methodists. In Quebec 
the Roman Catholic Church is ultramon- 
tane, while in Western Ontario it is of a 
more liberal tone. There it is in the midst 
of Protestants, and has Irish leaders, who 
make friends with their Protestant sister 
churches. In all Canada there are nearly 
2,000,000° Roman Catholics, with a 
hierarchy composed of one cardinal, seven 
archbishops, sixteen bishops, and three 
vicariates apostolic, this being in. all 
twenty-seven bishops. Altogether the 
Roman Catholic people of Canada are 41 
per cent. of the total population. This 
Church has great influence upon the 
whole political and educational life of the 
Dominion. The Prime Minister, the 
Secretary of State, the Minister of Public 
Works, the Speaker of the Senate, and 
the Speaker of the House of Commons 
are Roman Catholics. 

Next to the Roman Catholic Church in 
numbers comes the Methodist Church. 
The largest body of Methodists is known 
as the ‘“ Methodist Church of Canada.” 
In the year 1883 four separate Methodist 
churches formed a union, which has made 
Methodism a power in Canada. Alto- 
gether the Methodists claim nearly 900,000 
adherents; that is, nearly 175 per cent. of 
the population. Their greatest strength 
is in Ontario, where there are 650,000 of 
them. The oldest religious paper in 
Canada belongs to this people. They aim 
to be loyal—too loyal—to the teachings of 
John Wesley, as far as the letter goes. 
They are Arminian in theology, and have 
promise of coming to’the fuller theology 
of Jesus. 

If the Methodists are great in numbers, 
the Church which comes closest to them in 
this respect is perhaps greater than they 
are in the possession of the wealth of 
Canada. The Presbyterian Church of 
Canada, with its splendid organisation and 
its sturdy Scotch blood, has and is a great 
power, not in religion only, but in all that 
affects the Dominion. It comprises nearly 
16 per cent. of the whole population ; that 
is to say, it has over 750,000 adherents, 
They are strong in Ontario and Nova 
Scotia, and lead all other churches in 
Manitoba, whether Catholic or Protestant. 
They are stoutly Calvinistic in doctrine ; 
and one detects very little weakness or 
leaning toward a more tender theology, 
which might countenance creed revision. 
They are valiant in their fight against the 
Church of England’s pretensions to state 
recognition of any kind. When the 
memorial services to Queen Victoria were 
held in the Church of England cathedrals, 
the Presbyterians made it plain that such 
services must not be considered state 


affairs. They held services of their own. 
The Roman Catholics also find the Presby- 
terians opposite them in the councils of the 
State, when there is any attempt made by 
the Roman Catholic Church to use the 
State to forward its ends. Methodism may 
be the hands and feet and even the heart 
of Protestantism in Canada; but Presby- 
terianism is the backbone, and a stiff one 
at that. 

Not the wealthiest, but the Church that 
lays most claim to a certain kind of state 
recognition is the Church of England. 
The contest was a long and bitter one 
which kept the Church of England from 
being a state church. It set its face in 
early days against the undue influence of 
the democratic spirit. It has always 
sought to be aristocratic and the church of 
the officials. Hach of its archbishops is, 
in the newspapers and among their own 
people, spoken of as ‘‘ His Grace”; and a 
bishop is ‘‘My lord,” though none of 
them have any claims to such titles. 
They are given so as to be in touch 
with the “Church of England” in 
England, and te give a kind of state 
character to the Episcopal Church. In 
Quebee the Church of England is the 
largest Protestant church. In Ontario its 
numbers are about half those of the 
Methodist Church. Inall, the Church of 
England numbers over 600,000 adherents ; 
that is, over 13 per cent. of the population 
of Canada. There are twenty bishops, 
two of whom are archbishops, and one of 
these archbishops is the primate. Though 
this church goes by the name “ the Church 
of England,’ its ablest defender and 
advocate in the early days was a Scotch- 
man, Bishop Strachan. ‘To-day one of its 
archbishops is a Scotchman, the primate ; 
while the other is an Irishman. The 
tendency among the churches of this 
denomination is towards ritualism. At 
times its controversies with the Roman 
Catholic Church as to the right of the 
Church of England to be called Catholic 
are rather strange, when one remembers 
the early history of Canada, when on the 
ground of its being Protestant the Church 
of England claimed certain state endow- 
ments. To-day the people of this Church 
like to be known as ‘“ Anglicans.” 

The consistent and earnest enemy to all 
state recognition is the Baptist Church. 
The first Baptist church in Canada was an 
offshoot of the Second Church of Swansea, 
Mass. It was founded in the middle of 
the eighteenth century in what is now 
Sackville, N.S. The man to whom, per- 
haps, belongs the credit. of breathing the 
breath of life into the Baptist Church of 
Canada was Henry Alline, born in New- 
port, R.I., who removed to Falmouth, N.S., 
in the year 1760. What wonder the 


Baptist churches oppose all union of 


Church and State! This Church is to-day 
very strong in the Maritime Provinces and 
in Ontario, It is about 6 per cent. of the 
population of the Dominion, numbering 
over 300,000 adherents. Perhaps there is 
no church in our land which is so sure 
that it has the very plan of church 
government set forth in the New Testa- 
ment, and that its interpretation of the 
doctrines of Christ and his apostles is the 
only correct one. There seems to be no 
compromise with liberal Christianity in 
this great body of believers. 
After leaving the Baptists, the figures 
drop below the 100,000; the Lutherans 
show over 60,000; the Congregationalists, 
a church of the open, democratic spirit, 


hardly reaches 30,000. The Congrega- 
tional polity is not as well adapted to the 
people of Canada as the Episcopal or 
Presbyterian. And, as for the Unitarian 
Church, it is a little one among the hosts 
of Israel. But that the liberal spirit is 
needed in Canada throughout its whole 
life is something most apparent to every 
one who has lived here or has studied 
either our history or our people, 


OBITUARY. » 


— 
THOMAS FREDERICK WICKSTEED. 


Mr. T. F. Wicksrzxp, C.M.G., late 
Secretary and Registrar of the South 
Australian Government, died on Saturday, 
27th, at his residence, Freelands, Oliver 
Grove, Norwood, at the premature age of 
fifty-three. The eldest son of Mr. Frederick 
Wicksteed, of Adelaide, South Australia, 
Registrar of the diocese of Adelaide, and 
younger brother of the late Rev. Charles 
Wicksteed, he was born in the colony in 
1848, and after being educated privately, 
entered the service of the South Australian 
Government as a correspondence clerk in 
the General Post Office in 1875. In 1887 he 
was appointed chief clerk and accountant 
in the office of the Agent-General in 
London for South Australia, and in 1894 
Secretary and Registrar of South Aus- 
tralian Government stocks. Only last 
year he was created a Companion of the 
Order of St. Michael and St. George for 
his services to the colony. 

Soon after coming to England Mr, 
Wicksteed went to reside at Croydon. He 
had been brought up in the Anglican 
Church, but after settling in Croydon he 
joined the Free Christian, Congregation. 
He served on the Committee and was in- 
defatigable as a worker for the Domestic 
Mission at Dennett Hall. ence 

Severe pressure of work in connection 
with the changes that have recently taken 


| place in the Australian colonies, in addi- 


tion to his ordinary duties, proved a heavy 
strain on even so vigorous a constitution 
as his. An attack of the heart, followed 
by pneumonia, proved fatal after a few 
days’ illness. 

Mr. Wicksteed’s official duties an 
position were not such as to bring him 
prominently before the world. The true 
value of his work can be known only to a 
few friends, and those with whom he 
worked. His knowledge and experience, 
his tact and personal bearing, above all 
his single-minded devotion to duty and 
entire uprightness of character, marked 
him as one of those who are the 
real support of the name and fame of 
England and the Colonies. He was a 
valued member of the church to which he 
had attached himself, and his generous 
nature and kindly disposition endeared 
ies to many friends, who will mourn his 
OSS. ne, 

Mr. Wicksteed was married in 1870 to — 
Miss Julia Matthews, of Adelaide. She 
survives him, with three sons and two 
daughters. — 

A memorial service was conducted on 
Tuesday morning, 30th ult., by Rey. J. 
Page Hopps at the Free Christian Church, 
Croydon, prior to removal of the remains 
for cremation at Woking. Although the 
time fixed for the service was necessarily 
early, many friends were present to testi 
respect and affection for their de 
fellow member. =e an 
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THE CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


ee 
A Florentine Picture and its Lessons. 


Ir is not about any one of those great 
religious paintings enshrined within the 
walls of the churches of Florence, or 
placed in her long galleries, that I have 
something to tell you just now. These, 
when you are older, you may sometimes 
enjoy and study, and, just so far as you 
are endeavouring to make your own lives 
good and true, will you be able to see the 
full beauty there is in them, and to read 
aright the lessons they have to give. 

The picture I am thinking of is not 
enclosed by the walls of church or gallery ; 
it is open to the bright Italian sky above 
it, and is found in the very centre of the 
beautiful City of Flowers. 

I will tell you what this picture is. 

In the midst of the gay, busy city, 
almost in the shadow of her great domed 
cathedral and its beautiful bell-tower, is a 
plain building in a line with others much 
like itself on one side of the Cathedral 
square. From the door of this building a 
very strange procession is moving, sum- 
moned there only just now by the ringing 
of the bell in the tower close by. Hach of 


the dozen men or more who form the pro- 


cession wears a long, loose black dress 
with a hood, covering him completely 
except that there are openings left for the 
eyes. After a moment’s pause, in which 
some direction is given by their captain, 
the little black band—the Brothers of the 
Misericordia—start off through some of 
the narrower streets leading out of the 
square, amongst them carrying a, litter 
upon which there is a comfortable mattress 
for some one who has had an accident or 
some invalid to rest upon while being 
moved to the hospital ; this, too, is covered 
by a long black cloth. 

Just as the Brothers are turning the 
corner into one of the side streets, a very 
large flock of doves suddenly swoops down 
from among the marbles and sculpture of 
the bell-tower, and alights in the square. 
At once the birds surround a man, who at 


‘a time well known to the doves, comes 


there laden with grain; in a moment they 
are perching upon his hands and arms 
and shoulders, perfectly fearless, and made 
as happy as possible by the constant and 
thoughtful care which, for several hundred 
years past,theyand their tribe have received 
from the city of Florence, from those times 
when the city was disturbed by the noise 
of war, when all communication with her 
army outside was very difficult, and mes- 
sages of warning, which saved the Floren- 
tines from disaster, were fastened round 
the necks of the swift-winged doves, 
hastening back from the open country to 
their accustomed haunts within the city 
walls. 
‘I must tell you a little more about the 
Misericordia Brothers in the picture. The 


name means Brothers of Mercy; their 


Society was founded many centuries ago, 
and is joined by men of all ranks in 
the city. The object of the Brotherhood 


is, to give personal service in helping 


those to whom illness or misfortune has 
come, and who have no one to care for 


them. Very closely are the Brothers 
endeavouring to follow in the footsteps of 


their great master, who required of his 
disciples that they should bear one another’s 
burdens if they would fulfil his law. The 


strange dress, covering them completely, 


is worn in order that they may all alike 


* 


} your own city or neighbourhood ; some 


be unrecognised while on their errand of 
mercy, so that no one of them may be 
specially rewarded for his help; a cup of 
cold water is the only gift that a Brother 
may receive for any service. 

The Misericordia Brotherhood can count 
among its members some of the highest in 
rank and some of the richest among the 
citizens of Florence; and yet these men, 
whose rank and wealth enable them to live 
a life of ease and luxury, are ready at any 
moment to leave whatever they are doing, 
and in their turn to assemble in the Cathe- 
dral-square to receive directions where 
their help is needed, just as you see them 
before the house of the Brotherhood in 
the picture. It sometimes happens that 
from a brilliant ballroom, leading out of 
the shady inner courtyard -of some rich 
Florentine house, one of the Misericordia 
Brothers is seen suddenly to leave at the 
sound of their bell; leaving to go and put 
on that unattractive dress, ready to be sent 
into some wretchedly poor quarter of the 
city, it may be tenderly to nurse, in dread- 
ful disease, some one who has no one to 
help and comfort him, from whom other 
men have stood far off because of possible 
danger to themselves. Or, perhaps, the 
service of the Brothers is needed to arrange 
for the reverent and careful burial of some 
one who, in the midst of the city of plea- 
sure and of flowers, has died a lonely 
death. 

Men, too, without rank or wealth join 

the Brotherhood, men oftentimes carry- 
ing heavy burdens of their own ; rich and 
poor, side by side, are the Misericordia 
Brothers found when misfortune has come 
to their less happy fellow-citizens. 
. For the busy city all round it, the picture 
in the Cathedral-square has its lessons. 
For us, too, it has lessons, not new ones, 
we have all of us often read the same 
lessons before; but we have often, too, 
forgotten them, forgotten to obey that law 
of kindness to one another when it 
required from us some sacrifice—that law 
which the Brothers of the Misericordia 
made it the aim of their lives to obey, at 
whatever cost of ease or pleasure. 

And that other law of kindness to all 
dumb animals, more dependent for 
their happiness upon us than we are upon 
one another—have we not sometimes for- 
gotten to give the same constant and 
kind care to those creatures that have 
chosen their homes near to ours, which 
the city of Florence gives to the doves 
that live among the stones and marbles 
of her great cathedral church ? 

Remember, then, the good Florentine 
Brothers in the picture, and be ready 
sometimes to give up something that you 
like very much to have, or to do, if it will 
make you better able to lighten the bur- 
den, however little, of some poor child in 


child made with the same desire for 
pleasure and happy things as yourselves, 
living in the midst of sad poverty, often- 
times in real want, and without any of 
the things that: make you so happy from 
day to day and from week to week! 
Remember, too, the happy doves in the 
Cathedral-square in Florence, happy and 
fearless in the safe-keeping of the city; 
and although it cost you time and trouble, 
let all creatures that come about your 


homes, as far as you are able, be as happy | 


and as safe in your care. You will like to 


think of the birds made happy in the hot 
days of summer, because you have spent 
some of your time in giving them water 


to drink and to bathe in; safe, too, in the 
frosts of winter, when all the ground is 
bound fast in ice, from the sad death of 
starvation, because your hands have put 
out bread and grain for them. 


In obeying these two laws—the law of 


kindness to one another, andthe law of kind- 
ness to all dumb creatures —you are help- 
ing, children, to move away, if only a very 
little, that deep dark shadow of pain and 
unhappiness which is always spread more 
or less over some part of this beautiful 
world. Your loving hearts and willing 
hands may help, if you will, to fill with 
sunshine some part, let it be ever so small 
a part, over which the dark shadow of pain 
and unhappiness has been wont to lie. 


Auicn Hincxs. 


AT SIXTY-FOUR. 


In Life’s young day how far away 
Seemed then of years one score ! 
But now, in sooth, my long-lost youth 

Returns at sixty-four. 


Near and more near its scenes appear, 
The acts performed of yore ; 
While new-born things, on spreading 
wings, 
Take flight at sixty-four. 


From books of old which truth unfold, 
The Word of sacred lore, 

We still receive that morn and eve, 
The after and before. 


Make up the day. Life’s seven-act play 
Follows the ancient score. 

Our eve and morn, despite man’s scorn, 
Are one at sixty-four. 


Is, then, for man, this the whole span ? 
Has Life no gains in store? 

No harvest fields of fruitful yields 
Beyond threescore and four ? 


O foolish heart! Act well thy part: 
Life’s cup still runneth o’er. 

The Past is done; but work begun 
Goes on at sixty-four. 


The spirit mounts, and sacred founts, 
Refreshing as of yore, 

Each step reveals ; the veteran feels 
He’s young at sixty-four. 


Life’s evening glow, no passing show 
That comes and is no more, 
Is Youth’s fair dream and Hope’s bright 
gleam 
Fixed fast at sixty-four. 


And Faith espies, through golden skies, 
That brighten more and more, 

The pearly gates where Love awaits 
Beside the heavenly door. 


Henry G. Spaunpine, 
In the Christian Register. 


Country Hotmpay Movrement.—Miss 
A. lawrence, 23, Campden House- 
chambers, Campden-hill, London, W., 
begs to acknowledge, with many thanks, 
receipt for this fund of the following 
sums :—Mrs. Frank F'reeston, 5s.; Essex 
Church Flower Service, £1 12s.; Mr. 
Biss, £1; J.S., £2. 
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THE RATHBONE STATUE. 


On Friday of last week, in presence 
of some thousands of people, a statue 
of Mr. Wiuuram RarxHpone was un- 
veiled at. Liverpool by the Lord Mayor 
in St. John’s Garden, a fine site to the 
west of St. George’s Hall, on which 
there is already more than one statue 
of distinguished citizens of Liverpool. 
The statue is in bronze, by Mr. G. 
Frampton, R.A., and is ten feet in 
height, standing on a pedestal of white 
stone, which bears Mr. Raruszonn’s 
name on aslabof black marble, and on 


the other thres sides bronze bas-reliefs;, 


commemorating some of the chief 
features of his life, what he has done 
for the home nursing of the sick poor, 
his Parliamentary work, whether for 
local government or Poor Law reform, 
and his great interest in education. 

It is a happy feature in this public 
honouring of a good citizen that he is 
still at work, in spite of the burden of 
his years, keeping fresh the many 
interests of a long life of active bene- 
ficence, and still eager to render some 
further service to his country and to 
the community with which his whole 
life has been so intimately associated. 
The tribute of honour and affection was 
entirely spontaneous, and representa- 
tive of the whole community, from the 
humblest to the highest. No one had 
been asked to contribute, one of the 
Secretaries of the Committee declared, 
and it was the offerings of the poor that 
would most touch the heart of Witu1am 

{aTHBONE. Among those who sent 
letters of regret for absence were the 
Earl of Derpy, Sir Wriuram Tarte, 
Bart., the Right Hon. Jamus Brycn, Dr. 
Joun Watson, Mr. Aurrep Booru, the 
Hight Hon. Waren Lone, M.P., and 


Mr. Bryce 


his Honour Judge Baytiss. 
wrote: 


T greatly regret that it is out of my 
power to be present in Liverpool to-morrow 
at the unveiling of the statue of my old 
and deeply - respected friend, William 
Rathbone, whom his fellows are honour- 


ing in a way which does honour to them-, 


selves, for it shows how highly they appre- 


ciate those admirable qualities of high 


public spirit, earnest. and single-minded 
purpose, and constant devotion to good 
causes which have marked the whole of 
his long career. Those qualities won for 
him in- Parliament universal confidence 
and respect from his fellow-members, and 
I can think of few persons in Liverpool 
who fulfilled in equal measure the duties 
of a good citizen and a worthy representa- 
tive of a great community. 


The Lord Mayor was supported among 
others by the Bishop of Liverroon, Sir 
Tuomas: Hueues, Mr. JoHn BRraNnckeERr, 
Monsignor Nugent, Mr. Aurrep Hott, 
Mr. R. D. Hout, Mr. Honprook GAskELL, 
Sir Epwarp Russeiu, Mr. H. W. Garr, 
Mr. H. L. Rarusone, Miss FLorencs 
Meuty, Mr. Cuartes W. Jonss, Mr. 


E. K. Musprarr, and Mr, W. B. Bow- 
_ | RING. 


The | presence of. Monsignor 
Nuaent recalls the memory of that 
other friendship in an earlier genera- 
tion, which made Mr. RatHponn’s home, 
Greenbank, ‘‘ that house of refuge for 
all the saints,” a resting-place for 
Father Maruzw, the great apostle of 
Temperance. 

The Lord Mayor reminded his 
hearers that Mr. Raruzonn’s name 
is already engraved on the tablets 
of the Town Hall, as an honorary 
freeman, but, he added, it is yet 
more deeply engraven on the hearts of 
the people of Liverpool. The statue 
itself, which represents Mr. RatHponr 
in the robes of a Doctor of Laws, 
recalls the fact that he has fitly received 
an honorary degree from the University 
College of his native city, a College 
which, for his wise foresight, his enthu- 
siasm and the contagion of his generous 
example, rightly looks to him as the 
chief among its founders. The Liver- 
pool Daily Post, in a leading article, 
speaks of the statue as worthily repre- 
senting the dignity and the energy so 
characteristic of Mr. Raruponr, and 
happily adds that in it he appears as 
he does in real life, ‘‘ constantly devis- 
ing wise and liberal things.” Mr. A. F. 
Warr, M.P., in an eloquent speech at 
the unveiling, said that it was a peculiar 
satisfaction to them in connection with 
that commemoration, to be able to 
speak of Mr. Rarnzone as still present 
with them, ‘‘ as a model and example 
of all that a citizen ought to be.” And 
he added, as reported in the Daily 
Post :— 


They had the satisfaction of telling him 
by the erection of that statue that they 
owed him for his lifelong services a debt 
of gratitude which they felt they could 
never repay, but which they might try, 
and meant to try, to repay by living up 
to the principles he preached and prac- 
tised, by living more for the city’s good. 
Happily, Liverpoo] was not yet so large 


as to have ceased to feel the tie of citizen- 
ship. They could try to make, and he 
believed they could succeed, in making 
Liverpool as a city an example to the 
whole of England. They could show that 
they believed in the value of education, 
by offering the highest opportunities of 
education to the poorest citizen in a Uni- 
versity. which would owe its existence 
mainly to Mr. Rathbone’s inspiration. In 
days to come, when they would be 
ashamed to have allowed sect or party to 
thwart them, and when they would work 
in the spirit of him they were proud to 
honour; when there would no longer be 
in their midst dwellings in which family 
life, godliness, and purity were impossi- 
ble; when the conditions of the life of 
seamen attracted Liverpool men back to 
their ships; when greater honour would 
be attached to civic service, and to social 
and religious work done irrespectively of 
‘creed or party; when that time came, as 
come it would, then that statue would 
recall to the citizens of Liverpool the life 
and work of one whose name had been 
reverenced for his services to the city he 
so deeply loved, 


We could not deny ourselves the 
pleasure of gathering up these tributes 


to one whom we must delight to honour 


and to see honouted by his fellow- 
citizens. Our debt of gratitude to Mr. 
RaTHBEONE cannot be reckoned up or 
expressed in words. What our 
Churches owe to him is part of the 
record of the progress of the past fifty 
years. Asin the wider sphere of hig 
Parliamentary and public life, in his 
manifold philanthropy and private 
beneficence, so has it been in his zeal 
and care for the religious communit 
in which he grew up, and to whic 
throughout life he has been devoted. 
He has manifested a spirit of wisdom, 
of eagerness to use every opportunity 
of helpfulness, and to make fresh op- 
portunities for service and the kindling 
of a better: life, which with his constant 
overflowing generosity, has borne fruit 
in a measure seldom given to one man. 
To him, among the most recent of his 
many acts of generous thoughtfulness, 
we owe the new and cheap edition of 
the late Jonn Hamitton T'Hom’s volumes 
of sermons, ‘‘ Laws of Life after the 
Mind of Christ,”’ and it is natural that 
we should associate together the names 
of these two men, closely connected 
by family ties and by life-long inti- 
mate friendship. It was a noble school 
of citizenship in which Mr. Ratunonn 
was trained, and to this was added the 
inspiration of a ministry rare indeed 
in its spiritual power, wonderful in its 
penetrating insight, as those sermons 
remain to testify, and beautiful in the 
richest graces of a lowly Christian dis- 
cipleship. The ministry of Joxun 
Haminuton THom made great demands 
of those who heard his word. Of how 
true the response in the heart of 
Wituiam Rarnpone we have been for 
many years the witnesses. 

There are now statues of two Wiz- 
LIAM RatHpones in Liverpool; the 
memorial of the father is in Sefton 
Park, of the son by St. George’s Hall, 


And this also is a happy thought, of 
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the continuance of a noble family 
tradition. There have, indeed, been 
five Winuiam Rarusones in succession. 
The grandfather of the present bearer 
of the name was the friend of Roscoz, 
and one of the leaders of the Anti- 
Slave Trade party in Liverpool, a man 


. of remarkable eloquence and undaunted 


courage. His son, whom we know as 
the elder Raruzone, whose fine pre- 
sence the statue in Sefton Park recalls, 
was’ for sixty years identified with 
every public movement which aimed 
at the moral, political, or social im- 
provement of his countrymen. He 
was known as ‘‘ The Educationist,”’ 
and was the friend of every one who 
had made any sacrifice for principle. 
For such a succession we may indeed 
be thankful, and rejoice that now a 
further memorial of its full fruition in 
our own generation has been so happily 
secured, 


_ ETIENNE COQUEREL. 


_. Onty three months ago we had sorrow- 
‘fully to record the death of Auguste 
Sabatier, Dean of the Protestant Faculty 
‘of Theology in Paris. Now, before the 
suecessor to his chair of Dogmatic 
Theology has been appointed, the Liberal 
Protestants of Paris and of France have 
to bear another very grievous loss in the 
death of M. Etienne Coquerel, who passed 
away, as we briefly recorded last week, in 
the night of July 15, in the seventy-second 
year of his age. Not a brilliant theologian 
of European fame like Sabatier nor yet a 
popular preacher like his father Athanase 
Coquerel, or his elder brother Athanase, 

dtienne Coquerel was yet a power among: 
his own people, working in quiet ways, as 
@ journalist, and a trusted friend and 
counsellor in all matters affecting the wel- 
fare of the Liberal Protestant Churches 
of France. If the position of the Liberals 
in the Church had been different he might 
well have, filled one-of the first pulpits 
in Paris, for the early promise of his 


preaching pointed to a career in that 


respect worthy of the high tradition of 
his family ; and his learning, his judicial 
mind, his brilliant. powers of exposition, 
might have marked him for a University 
chair of theology; but the influence of an 
orthodox majority in the Protestant 
Church had succeeded in setting such 
obstacles in the path of tbe Liberals, 
that he chose rather the less conspicuous 
task of religious journalism, in which, 


unhindered by ‘ecclesiastical restrictions, 


the spiritual freedom he so highly prized, 


the ardent devoutness of his nature, and 
his keen enthusiasm for the Church of his | 


fathers, and what he felt to be its true 
ideal of religious life and fellowship, could 
have full scope. 

Etienne Coquerel was born at Amster- 


dam, November 9, 1829, in the year before. 
his father, Athanase Coquerel the elder, 
- removed to Paris, to enter on his great. 


career as a preacher at the Oratoire. 
Thus the boy grew up and had all his 
schooling in Paris, until in 1848 he went 
to Geneva, and thence to Montauban, for 
the study of theology. At the latter 
school and at Strasburg he took degrees 
in theology, and after three years of 
ministerial service at Montauban returned 
to Paris, where in 1355 he was appointed 
; yhaplain, or mipister in charge of the 
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religious instruction of the Lycée Henry 
IV., one of the chief schools in Paris. 
This office he held until 1884, when he 
was succeeded by his son-in-law, M. Jean 
Réville, and in recognition of. his work as 
a religious teacher, and in connection 
with many charities, he was appointed by 
the Government in 1894 Chevalier of the 
Legion of Honour. 

But it. was as a journalist that his in- 
fluence was most continuously and widely 
exercised. From 1865, when his brother 
Athanase had already been removed on 
account of heresy from his office in the 
Protestant Church, he was the chief editor 
of Le Lien, La Renaissance, and (for the 
last fifteen years) Le Protestant, the suc- 
cessive organs of the Liberal party in the 
Church. The champion of freedom and 
of a reasonable faith, earnest in his 
Christian discipleship and in his care for 
the inward life of devotion, a student of 
religious philosophy and history, he gave 
for thirty-seven years the riches of his 
mind and heart to this work. A keen 
politician, and the watchful guardian of 
the best interests of his Church, he 
was always scrupulous and generous in 
controversy, and commanded the respect 
of opponents as well as the gratitude and 
admiration of his friends, in the long 


‘battle he fought on behalf of the principles 


of Liberalism. Apart from journalism, 
his publications were chiefly pamphlets. 
In this country he was known as a ¢on- 
tributor to the Academy and the Theo- 
logical Review. Two articles of his in the 
Theological of October, 1872, and July, 
1874, tell with intimate knowledge the 
story of the difficulties of the Liberal Pro- 


‘testants arising out of the General Synod 


of the former year, and bear witness at 
the. same time to the earnestness of. his 
faith in the power of truth and a free reli- 


gious fellowship. - 


To his intimate knowledge of the affairs 
of his own Church he added a wide out- 
look upon the movements of religious 
thought and life in other countries. M. 


Coquerel was a foreign correspondent of 


the British and Foreign Unitarian Asso- 


ciation, and the news of English and. 


American Churches in particular was 
furnished to the French Protestant Press 
largely through his instrumentality. 

he loyal and devoted journalist was 
also a wise counsellor in the assemblies of 
the Church and as a member of the Délé- 
gation Libérale. His word always carried 
weight, and his business aptitude, his 
quick insight, and ready power of expres- 
sion, gave him an influence which was 
gratefully acknowledged. In the service 
ot education and of public charities he was 
also constantly active, with the same large- 
hearted devotion, while in his home and 
to the intimate circle of his friends he 
was known as a man of tenderest nature, 
in which love and truth were the most 


| conspicuous elements. 


M. Coquerel suffered last October a 


grievous blow in the sudden death of .a| 


beloved daughter, and although he bravely 
continued his weekly work for his paper 
and his other manitold activities he never 
recovered his old vigour. He was already 
suffering from the approaches of his last 
illness, when he attended on June 
11-13 the triennial meetings of the 
General Assembly of Liberal Protestant 
Churches at Nimes, at which he gave an 


account of our International Council 


Meetings in Whit-week and took part in 
some important discussions. Qn his return 


to Paris there followed days of growing 
weakness and patient waiting, until the 
end came in beautiful peace, as we have 
recorded. 

The funeral on July 18 was conducted 
with the utmost simplicity according to 
his own wish and the Huguenot tradition. 
‘At the house a touching address was given 
by the Rev. E, Fontanés, an old friend 
and fellow-worker, whose name appears 
with those of Athanase and Etienne 
Coquerel among the minority who pro- 
tested at the Synod of 1872 against the 
imposition of a fresh dogmatic test in the 
Protestant Church. At the grave Baron 
F. de Schickler on behalf of the Déléga- 
tion Libérale, and others representing 
educational and charitable societies with 
which M. Coquerel had been connected, 
paid warm tributes to the memory of 
their friend, and M. Fontanés concluded 
the service with further words of affec- 
tionate appreciation and faith. 

On behalf of English friends we may be 
allowed to add here our own tribute of 
honour and reverence for a life bravely 
lived and faithfully ended, with the assur- 
ance to our brethren of the Liberal 
Faith in France of heartfelt sympathy 
and of confidence in the cause to which 
they and we alike are devoted. 


“A GOOD MAN.” 


A Vesper Address by the Rev. Joseph May, 
of Philadelphia. 


Do you remember that cheering saying 
of the Psalmist—find it in the thirty. 
seventh Psalm—‘“'The steps of a good 
man are ordered by the Lord, and He de- 
lighteth in his way ” ? 

“A good man.” Is there any phrase 
more expressive or more comprehensive ? 


| The words are simple; but dwell on them 


and they are full of meaning. You can- 
not improve upon them—or say much 
more ! 

What a grand thing it is to be good! 
The world has many pitfalls, into which 
even honesty may stumble, or kindness 
may slip; weakness very readily goes 
astray; how easy it is-to be selfish, 
worldly, harsh in judgment, wilful! How 
hard to be perfectly true; to be pure in 
every thought; gentle in speech ; reverent 
towards God; always charitable, loving, 
generous towards men! 

That word ‘ good” is compact of all 
these latter meanings. 

The next best to it is perbaps that other, 
of which the Old Testament is, also, very 
fond—“ righteous.” “ Righteousness,” 
too, intimates, especially, one. element of 
goodness which must never be wanting—the 
element of firmness; the power to stand 
steadily on one’s own feet; to resist over- 
bearing pride ; to oppose evil men in an 
evil day; to say “no” frankly and 
decisively to many of the solicitations of 
prosperous, luxurious, ambitious times. 

A good man may hardly be a weak man, 
in a world like ours. 

A good man must be one who takes 
active share in what is going on in the 
world. Weare put here to serve ; to do 
a task for God and man; the good man 
looks out for his—and does it. He may 
have not only to resist the temptations 
which bad men hold out to him, but to 
thwart the schemes they devise. He 
has responsibilities resting on him; 
to his family, to his neighbours, to his 
fellow-citizens—al] these he must dis- 
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charge. He has powers which he must 
diligently use, as God gives him scope. 
Perhaps he has worldly means, or oppor- 
tunities ; these he must faithfully apply 
and improve—for the world is to be 
helped on by them and he must see to 
this. 

But a good man never more shows him- 
self good than in the private relations. 
Proportionately, one does vastly more, for 
good or ill, for those nearest to him than 
he can do for others. Private relations try 
goodness very steadily, on all sides. The 
virtues of patience, forbearance, gentle- 
ness, tenderness, courtesy—these, family- 
life tests aud calls for, all the while. How 
often we fail of them! He whom we 
name the good man sets one of the finest 
of his examples in the relations of his 
home. 

And, indeed, the domestic relations test 
particularly that essential quality of 
goodness—its perfect genuineness and 
sincerity. A good man is good in his 
closet, in secret where no eye but God’s 
sees his actions or discerns the current of 
his thoughts. It is the poise, the 
assurance, the repose, the force he acquires 
in his secret life with himself and God, 
which, coming out in more public places, 
irradiating all that he does, marking his 
path with kindness but with force, with 
generosity but with decision, with sym- 
pathy but with vigour, make a good man 
what he is, and reveal him as such to his 
fellows. 

Many are pretty good. Not often, I 
think, we single out that fine phrase as that 
which just befits and truly describes one, 
so that, instinctively, we sum up all we 
can say of him, and call him, simply, “a 
good man.” Have you knownsuch? Yes, 
—some, I hope. All of us, thank God, 


_encounter some of them, among the rest. 


IT have known a number; and I think no 
one thing in one’s life’s experience is so re- 
assuring as to know and remember such. 
A few faces shine before me as I speak the 
words; here and there, in half a century, I 
have met a good man! 

When I have, he was not always also a 
great man, a8 we commonly reckon great- 
ness; not always a rich man, though 
quite as often such; not always learned, 
or polished, or profound ; but there was 
that core of character in him, that strong 
bold, sincere, manly instinct for the right 
and alliance with the true, which mark a 
man as a true servant of God, a God-like 
man; for of God Himself we can say 
nothing so precious, nothing so admirable, 
so adorable as that He is good. 

Have not the. good men you have met 
been happy men? They had the struggles, 
the difficulties, incident to humanity ; 
perhaps some of the faults which trouble 
the characters and harass the careers of 
most of us. But they seemed—did they 
not?—to have a charm against these 
things. Where another was sure to speak 
the hasty word, they did not speak it. 
Where another yielded to selfishness— 
only a little, perhaps—they did not yield ; 
where passion betrayed others, it failed to 
betray them ; honesty, honour, respect for 
others’ rights and interests, love for 
others’ welfare, kept them true in situa- 
tions where others—somehow—failed to 
stand firm and true. 

Why should they not be happy, then ? 
It is our faults, our petty or graver sins, 
which mar our. peace and make us un- 
happy—not our misfortunes or pains, nor 
even our afflictions. Mere poverty need 


not destroy happiness; nor mere ill- 
health; nor mere narrowness of circum- 
stances ; nor even the loss of those dear 
ones who make the light of our lives; all 
these things may be so. borne that still we 
shall be happy. 

But selfishness, dishonesty, greed, petu- 
lance, wilfulness, pride, impure appetite, 
false ambition, worldliness—these things 
cannot be borne at all, if one is to be 
happy. One cannot live a day in their 
company and be truly happy. There is 
nothing for it but to cast them out. 

The good man‘has cast them out. Or, 
perhaps, by God’s grace, they never had a 
lodgment in {his soul and his life. What 
shall make trouble for him, then ? Surely 
not the things God sends. Fur he loves 
God, and what he receives from Him is 
dear, because it comes from Him. 

So the good man may be happy. And 
when I have met and known one, he 
always was happy—though sometimes 
poor, and sometimes sick, and sometimes 
lonely, and sometimes, even, pretty weary 
of the task of life, when it was very hard. 
I have seen a good man on a bed of racking 
pain, which year after year tortured hifh 
incessantly, as muscle after muscle shrank 
and stiffened; and still his laugh was so 
contagious, you would have said, when 
you heard it through the door, here was 
some child of gladness, who had never 
known a pang! I have seen one, year 
after year, carrying the normal burthens 
of an active life, full of good deeds, full 
of efforts for the improvement of men and 
the coming of God’s «ingdom, and so 
going counter to much of the pride of this 
world and its established abuses and 
vested wrongs; sorrowing with the 
sorrowing; pitying the distressed and 
living to share their distresses; threatened, 
sometimes, by the bad of low station or of 
high ; yet how serene, how cheerful, how 
happy, day by day, from morning to even- 
ing, and when day came again! 

And why should it not be so? Does 
not the old saying tell us why it must be 
so? “The steps of a good man are ordered 
by the Lord”’—and so the strength of God, 
the peace of God is in his heart. It is the 
being on the Lord’s side, at one with the 
eternal plans, at one with the truth and 
right, which upbears a good man. He 
may even, himself, not stop to analyse his 
own peace of mind; he may even not 
realise wherein he is different from many 
of his brethren—‘‘ Why callest thou me 
good?” he would say, if you should ask 
him—and yet the fact will be there; the 
good man is guided, upheld, inspirited by 
God; God is with him, care cannot 
molest him, for he who does only what is 
duty, only what is for God, casts, though 
he knows it not, his care on God. Even 
success in duty is not what he is aiming 
at, but to do all that he can in duty; and 
so, even when his best efforts are thwarted, 
his best plans fail, still he may have 
peace. Even the misery and sorrow of 
the world do not so appal him that he 
cannot be happy; for he lives in the faith 
of God; in a sure confidence in the right ; 
he knows that all must at length issue 
well—so strong is his trust in God, in 
truth. Though he should fail, should even 
eg yet his cause, God’s cause, cannot 
ail! 

What a beautiful spectacle, the life of 
a good man! Shall we not also believe 
those last words of our text, ‘God 
delighteth in his way”? Yes, there 
must be spectacles which gladden the 


heart of God, and what can more delight 
Him than that of honesty, purity, charity, 
fidelity, activity, patience, incarnate in one 
of Hischildren? Ah! it must be, if we 
may reverently think of it, bliss intense to 
the mind of God to look over all the 
things He has made and see them all, 
good ; to see the circling planets, the 
flaming suns, to hear the song of the 
morning stars. But to Him who is Spirit, 
what is the whole world of matter, beside 
asingle soul? That on which we look, 
rejoice, and are made at peace—the 
spectacle of a good man—God has called 
nothing into being which can so rejoice 
Himself as this! 

“A good man”; why do we not all 
make this our ideal? the goal of our 
eager purposes, the desire of our hearts? 
When shall we be so wiseas that? When 
shall we learn the lesson of every past 
age, that the one secure thing is goodness ; 
the one rewarding thing is goodness; the 
one honourable thing is goodness; the one 
thing attainable by all, and which death 
itself cannot touch, nor mar, nor cause to 
fade, is goodness. 

“T have been young, and now am old, 
yet have I not seen the righteous forsaken 
nor his seed begging their bread.” 

“Mark the perfect man and behold the 
upright—for the end of that man is 
peace.” 


Sweet day, so cool, so calm, so bright, 
The bridal of the earth and sky, 

The dew shall weep thy fall to-night, 
For thou must die. 


Sweet rose, whose hue, angrie and brave 
Bids the rash gazer wipe his eye, 

Thy root is ever in his grave 
And thou must die! 


Sweet spring, full of sweet days and roses, 
A box where sweets compacted lie, 

My music shows ye have your closes 
And all must die ! 


Only a sweet and virtuous soul, 
Like seasoned timber, never gives ; 
But though the whole world turn to coal 
Then chiefly lives. 


FROM COPENHAGEN, 
A Message of Thanks. 


To everyone of all those, who by Mr. 
Armstrong have sent us a kind gift and a 
loving thought, do we send our warm 
sincere thanks. We see in them the proof 
of a true brotherly love, and as such they 
are to us a blessed message from God. 

Wehave nownotonly been enabled to pay 
for our organ, but have a sum left for the 
printing of a Unitarian hymn-book, and 
it is a pleasant thought to us, that when 
on Sunday mornings we sing our hymns, 
we shall in this way hear your voices 
mixed with ours. 

Mr. Armstrong’s visit here has been a 
source of joy and strengthening to all 
who came in contact with him. We have ~ 
got nothing to offer in return for all we. 
receive, but the repetition of this poor little 
word “ Tak,” but if you will receive it as 
it is spoken it will be a strong and loving 
link between you and 

your “ Younerest Broruer,” 


THE men who in every age have thrilled 
their fellows, have always been conscious 
that in their best efforts they were not so 
much the originators, as the chanuels of 
a force flowing through them, they new 
not whence.—J. Brierley. at, 
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[The Hditor ts not responsible for the opinions 
expressed by correspondents, LETTERS CANNOT BE 
INSERTED WITHOUT THE WRITER'S NAME; and all 
private mformation should be accompanied by the 
name and address of the sender,] 
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NATIONAL CONFERENCE. 
MINISTERS’ SUPERANNUATION FUND. 
Srr,— Will you allow us on behalf of 

the Committee of the Ministers’ Super- 
annuation Fund to express our deep 
gratitude to the friends who, as your 
advertising columns have recently shown, 
have afforded to our cause such prompt. 
and generous support. Since last week’s 
list went to press, the following gifts have 
been received or promised :— 
Donations. 
Mr. J. P. Thomasson, Bolton . 
Mr. Lewis Haslam, London 
Mr. J. W. Scott, Bolton 
Mrs. Crook, Bolton 
Mrs. Price, Chepstow .... 
Mr. Hans Renold, Manchester . 
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2 
.. 1,000 
50 


50 
30 
25 
25 
Mrs. Blake, South Petherton ... 20 
Mrs. Bowman, Bolton 3 20 
Mr. Russell Scott, Sevenoaks .. 20 
Mr. Percy J. Winser, Bebington 10 
Mr. Franklin Winser, Nottingham ‘10 
Messrs. Bradshaw & Gass, Bolton 10 
Lieut.-Col. Trevelyan, Penzance 10 
H. M., Manchester dD 
Mr. J. W. Crompton, Rivington 5 
Mrs, Ormrod, Bolton 3 
Mr. G. Webster ... ; 1 
Annual Subscr cone: 

Mrs. Webb, Hitchin 5 
Mr. Franklin Winser, Nottingham ket 
H. M., Manchester ; es 1: 

More than £10,600 has dlveday been 
subscribed towards the £18,000 needed to 
secure the two donations of Mr. Colfox 
and Mr. Nettlefold (£1,000 each), which 
will complete the capital sum of £20,000 
for which the Committee ask. The 
vacation season will now bring to every- 
body a much-needed rest. In the autumn 
the appeal will be renewed to the churches 
at large. As this fund has been initiated 
by a vote of the National Conference, the 


a 
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responsibility for its success cannot be 


legitimately thrown upon the wealthy 
only, it demands the help of all. Arrange- 
ments are accordingly in train for holding 


_ meetings at Mansfield (in connection with 


the North Midland Association), Birming- 
ham, Leicester, Liverpool, Belfast, Leeds, 
Sheffield, &c., to present’ the scheme for 
the help alike of laymen and ministers. 
It is of great importance that the whole 
fund should be promised by the end of 
the year, for working plans cannot be 
safely formulated till the requisite means 
are guaranteed. The splendid response 
already made fills the Committee with 
confidence that the first year of the Twen- 
tieth Century will see this work achieved. 
May this confidence be justified ! 
J. Estrin Carpenter (President of 
_ National Conference, and Chair- 
man of the Superannuation Fund 
Committee). 
Oy AED CHATFEILD CLARKE (Acting 
‘Honorary Treasurer). 
1: logit Conway (Hon. meri) 
; —_reo—_____ 
i THE EDUCATION QUESTION 4 
Str,—I have read with the interest and 
respect, which anything that proceeds 
from my honoured friend, Mr. Rawson, 
always: commands, the letter in your last 
Moreover, I am in such entire 


ais 
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virus of sectarianism from our public 
education, that it is strange to be engaged 
in any controversy with him. I will not 
go at any length over the ground of our 
difference, as I have already indicated it. 
My fear, which I hope may be needless, 
is that the policy of the two Education 
Bills of this year, combined with the 
animus behind them, portends an attack 
all along the line upon local control of 
education, whether. by County and 
Borough Councils or School Boards, and 
the re-endowment of denominational 
schools out of the public rates, to be 
expended in ecclesiastical interests by 
ecclesiastical managers. I am afraid of 
sectarianism more ‘rampant in education 
than ever at the expense of the nation. 
And it is because the School Boards are 
the point on which the attack on popular 
control is directed by the Bills, and by Sir 
John Gorst, in his scandalous diatribes on 
men who have served their country with- 
out fee or reward, that I repeat that they 
are the fort to be held. 
H. Enrretp Dowson. 
Larne Farm, Northrepps, Norwich, 
July 30. 
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Sir,—May I add a few comments to 
this interesting correspondence ? 

1. Denominational struggles for the 
control of national education are not the 
creation or prerogative of the School 
Board system, and will not cease when 
School Boards are destroyed. The his- 
tories of our own and every civilised 
country for three centuries prove it. 

2. The cumulative vote is a chronic 
vexation, especially to election agents ; 
but it has its compensations. For instance, 
there would be more educational ,pro- 
gress in Parliament if-the Catholic vote 
of Lancashire could be ‘‘ cumulated ’’ on 
one or two direct representatives instead 
of exercising by afew votes in each of a 
score or two of separate constituencies a 
septic influence upon the principles and 
strenuousness of as many M.P.s. 

3. There has been unpleasant sectarian 
strife on School Boards. But do not for- 
get that this is the insignificant “by- 
product” of a great operation exorcising 
sectarianism and sectarian propaganda 
from the schools. In thirty years unsec- 
tarian and efficient education under public 
control has been provided for millions of 
children. Every child has had to be 
fought for, and apparently will have to be 
fought for again. 

4, Eeclesiastics may not always be the 
most suitable men to sit on public bodies; 
but many School Boards and the House 
of Commons have discovered that the 
ecclesiastical layman is worse. County 
Councils seem anxious to have the same 
experience. 

5. The School Board system is, the 
repository of a great Charter won after 
many years fighting against the enemies 
of national education, The main points 
|of the Charter are (1) the right of the 
| ratepayers to spend their own money on 
their own schools without a statutory 


limit; (2) the obligation to provide suffi- 


cient and efficient. education for every 
child under drastic penalties; (3) the 


genuine public control, and not fritter 
it away in subsidies to people who place 
) private and sectarian interests before the 
public welfare; (4) the maintenance of 
absolute religious equality in the schools ; 
(5) the publicity of all transactions and 


| Hussain. 


' world as the tragedy of Kerbella. 


expenditure ; (6) the limitation of fees 
to the means of all available scholars; 
(7) the exclusion of denominational tests 
for teachers and managers; (8) the sub- 
jection of the whole organisation of popular 
education to direct popular control with 
unrestrained freedom to the electorate in 
selecting its representatives without dis- 
qualification on the ground of sex, profes- 
sion, residence, or income, 

6. The fight with the present Govern- 
ment is not as between School Boards and 
County Councils: it is whether the above 
charter of popular rights shall be sur- 
rendered or emasculated or maintained 
and extended. The Councils are but a 
pawn in the game. No one proposes to 
hand that charter unimpaired to them. 
None of the points appear in the Govern- 
ment Bills. They all “accidentally” 
disappear in the proposed transfer from 
the old authority to the new. 

7. We often read in’police-court reports 
of an operation known as “ the confidence 
trick.” The victim in invited to show his 
confidence by placing his fortune in a hat, 
where the operator will himself deposit an 
equal or larger sum of bank notes. The 
notes are counterfeit. Both deposits 
quckly disappear in the hands of a third 
party. The trick is greatly facilitated if 
an accomplice, or better still an innocent 
onlooker, stands by and says: “Yes. It 
seems fair. Itis a good bargain.” We 
are not inclined to place the people’s 
educational charter on the table in return 
for counterfeit notes marked “ County 
Council’? merely to show our confidence 
in the hereditary and persistent enemies 
of popular education, even though they 
operate through a Tory Marquis and a 
Liberal-Unionist Duke. On a suitable 
occasion we'are willing to discuss genuine 
reforms with anyone we can trust. 

8. School Boards and School Board 
members are, doubtless, as your corre- 
spondents suggest, a poor lot: Iam one 
of them myself, and ought to know. But, 
like the ass which carried the Ark of the 
Lord for King David, they carry a pre- 
cious burden, and we may remember that 
although that poor ass stumbled, this 
weakness was held not to justify Uzza 
in laying violent hands upon the Ark. 
The ill-fated Uzza failed to distinguish 
between essentials and non-essentials : he 
has had many successors. 

A. J. Munpenza. 

London, July 28. 


Erratum.—In Mr. Rawson’s letter last 
week, line five from bottom of p. 476, for 
infested read infected. 
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SYMPATHY WITH MOSLEMS. 

Sir,—I have read with interest the 
letter in Tur Inquirer of July 20, on 
symyathy with Moslems. A few months 
ago I received a letter from a Moslem 
gentleman at Madras, a descendant of 
Saadat Ulla Khan, of the Carnatic, c. 
1720, in which he says :— 

Permit me to offer you the sincere thanks 
of my community fora very valuable work 
which you have been kind enough to pub- 
lish—I mean ‘'The Birth of Islam.”’ .. 
Tn this connection, I beg to state that the 


obligation to retain public money under | Musulmans feel the necessity of a work in 


English on the martyrdom of the meek 
. . - There is, as you know, 
nothing so touching in the history of one 

16 
story of the martyrdom of Hussain alone 
makes one to be patient, humble, meek, and 
forgiving. There are many works on this 
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subject in Persian and Urdu, but there is 
none in verse in English. If the work of 
the kind suggested to you be published, I 
hope it will take the place of many Persian 
and Urdu works, as there is a growing de- 
sire among Indian Mussulmans to have 
religious books in English. 

I need hardly write to you that the mar- 
tyrdom of Hussain is looked upon much in 
the same light as the crucifixion of Jesus, 
As the cross is the symbol of patience, for- 
bearance, fortitude, and forgiveness for 
Christians, so the Punjah is for Musulmans,. 

Should you be pleased, Dear Sir, to kindly 
pay your attention to the subject, and in- 
form me of the same, I beg to assure you 
that I shall be most happy to furnish you 
any information, and even books, in Urdu 
and Persian, which you may require. 


This morning (July 22) I am in re- 
ceipt of another letter from the same 
gentleman, in which he says :— 


I beg to acknowledge, with thanks, the 
receipt of a copy of the ‘‘ Birth of Islam,’’ 
which you kindly sent me, and also for the 
manuscript copies of the hymns on certain 
yerses in the Koran. They are, indeed, well 
written, and I wish to publish them ina 
small pamphlet form if I could get afew 
more, 

As to your suggestion that Indian Moslems 
would do well to petition our Government 
for a law authorising any Muslim man and 
woman who so wished to contract a mar- 
riage which should be netessarily a mono- 
gamous one without ceasing to be a proper 
Muslim marriage, I may be permitted to 
state that I don’t think there is any neces- 
sity for the law, The majority of the 
Musulmans, especially of light and lead, 
jook down on men who practice polygamy, 
{f at all there are any who practice polygamy, 
they are, I believe, very few. The state of 
our society has considerably changed. It 
is not what it was some years ago, Now 
no parents of a girl consent to give their 
daughter in marriage to one who has already 
married one. If the young man happens to 
be one who wishes to marry for the first 
time, at the Nika ceremony, he is made to 
promise that during the lifetime of their 
daughter he will not contract any other 
marriage. With such and similar restric- 
tions polygamy is fast becoming obso- 
lete.... 

I shall be extremely thankful to you 
should you be pleased to arrange and call) 
for an essay from Englishmen on the hero of 
Kerbella. With a view to encourage the 
study of Indian subjects, I wish to award a 
medal once in a year tothe best English essay 
on the martyrdom of Hussain and the lesson 
that can be learnt therefrom. I shall be 
obliged if you could kindly take a little 
trouble on my behalf and arrange to invite 
essays on the above subject; and on your 
selecting the best and sending it on to me 
with the name of the essayist, I shall 
forward to you the medal with the name of 
the essayist engraved on the medal. 


If, Mr. Editor, you will kindly make 
this matter known, I shall be happy to 
play the part which I am asked to play in 
it; but instead of deciding myself on the 
best essay, I should prefer sending all the 
essays to my Moslem friend for him to 
award the medal. Possibly some of our 
ministers may see their way to killing two 
birds with one stone by preaching a sermon 
on the martyrdom of Hussain, and sending 
it in to compete for the medal. 

Before closing this l2tter I should like 
to anticipate a question which may be 
asked of me—namely, where to fiud the 
details of the martyrdom in the English 
language. I know of no record of them 
except. that given in Gibbon’s History. 
Possibly some of your contributors may 
be able to give further information. 

A, D, Tyssen. 

40, Chancery-lane. 
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“WIRELESS MESSAGES.” 


BY THE REV. J. MORLEY MILLS.* 


“ And this is the message which we have 
heard (or received) from him, and announce 


unto you, that God is light.”—1 John i. 5. 


Tur Marconi system of wireless tele- 
graphic communication, with which every- 
one is now somewhat familiar, opens up 
new vistas of thought to the contempla- 
A glimpse is caught of a universe 


tive. 
pulsating with ‘vast unseen forces. 
They are coming to our planet from 


planets and suns, and sources, distant 
untold millions of miles, along invisible 
And in turn our planet is 
what energy it can, 
currents which are being registered on 
moon and sun and stars, at distances too 
Yet there is nothiug 
Light, electricity, 
great 
world-forces have been here from the 
beginning, only waiting for recognition. 
It is our recognition of them that is new. 
In proportion as we develop eyes to read 
their 
messages, do we comprehend our universe. 


conductors. 
projecting, with 


great to measure. 
new in these things. 


form, sound, colour, and the 


their signs, and ears to hear 


Through measureless ages, and from 


lowliest origins, human life has been work- 
ing up to a perception of these things, | 
until now the mind, simply by its power 
to receive, has become a universe in itself, 
appropriating these 
unseen forces, and conforming ‘to their 
laws, man becomes mighty with their 
might, and beautiful with their beauty. 
There appears absolutely no limit to this 
So far as one can see, it will go 
on until the whole stupendous total of 


By knowing and 


process. 


cosmic force will be open to our disposal. 
Wireless telegraphy a new thing? 


Nay, with one of old we exclaim, in the 
light of these thoughts, “ There is nothing 


new under the sun.” Not only in the 
natural world have these unseen currents 
been passing and repassing, on invisible 
media of communication from planet to 
planet, but in the spiritual world has 
something similar been happening from 
the earliest stages of soul history. What 
we have read or heard about the wireless 
telegraphy only suggests to the spiritually 
minded what a magnificent world we are 
borninto! The human soul is surrounded 
with mighty currents of spiritual force 
coming from the Great Source of all 
spirituallife! God is pouring out upon 
all flesh countless messages of wisdom, 
truth, andlove! We are living in the very 
highway of these messages! But, as in the 
natural world, so in the spiritual, only one 
here and there in a nation, or a century, 
has had the necessary receptivity of soul 
to catch the same—the eyes to read their 
meaning, the ears to hear their voice. The 
great poets, philosophers, prophets and 
teachers have been the receivers and inter- 
preters of these messages from God to 
the soul of man. The Jewish writers 
undoubtedly conceived of the correct 
phraseology when they recorded that 
“the word of the Lord came ” to such and 
such an one. The message recounted to 
those about them by these seers is clearly 
no word from the man of the street, the 
market place, or even of the schools. It 
is so entirely above all things thought by 
these, and also at one time thought by 
the man who himself uttered the message. 


* A sermon preached in Bootle Free Church on 
Sunday morning, April 28, 1901, 


No; the word is clearly not a creation, 
but a reception. 

At one time it is a message on righteous- 
ness, at another on sacrifice. Then comes 
a word on duty, and on holiness, and by- 
and-by there comes to the world that 
greater, grander message of Love. So 
Moses and Elijah, and Isaiah and Hosea, 
anid Socrates and Zoroaster,and Buddhaand 
Jesus stand out, withothers we cannot name 
just now, as sons of the race highly enough 
endowed to receive at first hand some 
message of God for men. As we think of 
them they seem to stand together on some 
mount of transfiguration. Jesus is their 
spokesmen, and he is saying “As the 
Father communicated unto us, so we spake.” 
And this is the message which we have 
received and declare unio you, “ that God 
is Light and ye are children of light; that 


God is Love and ye are the children of ~ 


love; and, that ye love one another.” 
Then, in chorus, these great men of the 
race seem to say “The world is full of 
messages from God. ‘ He that hath ears to 
hear, let him: hear.’ ”’ 

Oh, how deeply in need is the world to- 
day of the deciphering of these messages. 
And yet, sad to think, it is as ignorant 
of that which it is missing, as we were of 
telegraphy until electricity, was dis, 
covered. How vast a number go through 
this life having eyes yet seeing. nothing, 
ears yet hearing nothing, minds and yet 
registering nothing of these messages 
of God. And why? Paul tells us 
“the carnal mind cannot receive 
the things of God”’—i.e., the mind that, 
is selfish, coarse and vulgar. You and I, 
and thousands. more, might pass before 
one of Marconi’s receiving instruments, 
knowing nothing of its meaning, while 
yet messages of the deepest import to us 
were being hurled across sea and land, 
We might see the movement of the 
needle, but it would have no significance 
for us, beyond exciting our wonder that a 
detached thing like that should so act, 
No, the receiver of the message must have 
been in contact with the sender ; he must 
have learnt something of his science, his 
language, and his signs. Then, seeing the 
needle in motion, will he get paper and 
pen, and write out the same, and declare 
it unto those concerned. Ss 

Would we see the movement of this 
other needle on the face of the earth, would 
we feel its throb on the mind, would we be 
able to decipher the message it is record- 
ing from God? We must, then, cultivate 
purity of heart, love of soul; we must get 
into contact with God, learn of Him in the 
stillness and quietness of seclusion —must 
get an insight into the language of the 
spirit, and its signs of expression. 
we, too, may place our receptive souls in 
line with the current, catch the message 
and decipherthe same. And, since God 
dees not send a message to one which is not 
meant for all, we may be bearers to others 
of good tidings of love and salvation. 
Continuing thus to cultivate ourselves, 
we shall, as the years go on, realise a 
sense of perpetual enlargement of life. 
The surface upon which the Divine 
currents play will broaden and increase 
in sensitiveness. And ever as we pro- 
gress Shall we realise that our highest 
intentions, our holiest aspirations, are not. 
of our own making, but are consciously 
registered messsages from the Infinite. 

It may be, however, that we are not 
dowered with the higher sensitiveness 
necessary to receive and decipher these 
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wireless messages direct from God. Then 
what shall we do? Let us listen to the 
declaration of those who have received 
such for our help and joy, and tell that 
which we have heard to others who need 
to know it. | 

On the banks of the Adriatic Sea live a 
number of poor fishermen; they put off 


in their boats and row away out of sight 


of the shore, and there they will remain 
all night through, intent on their fishing. 
When the evening sets in you may see the 
wives come down to the beach. Why are 
they there? Look they never so eagerly 
they cannot catch a sight of their hus- 
bands ; the little fishing craft are far too 
distant. Ah! they know that perfectly 
well; but see! they are bending their 
faces towards the water ; and, listen! they 
are singing together the first verse of 
their sweet evening hymn. They cease, 
anda wait—wait patiently for a minute or 
two; and then across the waters steals the 
sound of singing; it is their husbands’ 
voices taking up the strain, and con- 
tinuing the second verse of the hymn! In 
some mysterious way the waters have the 
power of bearing sounds on their surface 
for very long distances, and these people, 
as their heart’s longings have gone out to 
one another, have cultivated their faculty 
of hearing to the required intensity. 


women have joy, and hasten to tell the 
children and old folk that the fathers live 
and love, and that all will meet in the 
morning ! 

If we may not go out into the ocean of 
truth and spiritual experience, and receive 
at first hand messages from the divine as 
the greater ones of humanity have done, 
we can imitatethese women of the Adriatic. 
We can go with our longing souls to our 
rooms, or-to our chureh; there we can 
kneel in prayer with our minds open to 
catch’ the faintest inspiration. Then, 
pausing,- while we read or meditate, we 
mmay catch into our souls the voices of the 
great receivers of the past. We may 
comprehend the meaning of these words 
as they come to us over the surface of the 
centuries. ‘“ This is the message which we 
have received from Him and announce 
unto you, that God is Light, and though 
it be darkness with you, with Him is no 
darkness at all.” Again we listen, and 
again the words come, faintly but dis- 
tinctly, “This is the message which we 
have received from Him, God is Love, 
and ye are the children of love.” Once 
more we listen, for we want to know what 
God would have us do, and once more 
comes the word, ‘“‘This commandment, or 
message, have we received from Him, That 
ye love one another.’ 

Then, as the significance of the repeated 
message from God to the fathers of our 

“race sinks into our souls, a divine joy 
takes the place of our doubt and sorrow ; 
a holy love overcomes our low, coarse 
thoughts, and a high purpose fills our 
lives. Then do we rise from listening and 
go forth to tell those about us who. are 

_ still ignorant, doubting, and despairing— 
tell them the gladdening message that 

God is Light, that God is Love, and that 

the great duty of life is to love one 
another. Tell them of the message that 
inspires us—the message that, in the morn- 
ing of the life beyond the night of death, 


we shall behold the faces of our dear ones, | 


and be for ever with the Lord, no longer 
groping in the darkness, but rejoicing in 
the light. — ms 
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after the response has come to them, these | 


LITERATURE. 


THE METHOD OF EVOLUTION.*« 


TH author of this book is already well 
known as a competent student of Biology, 
and one who has the rare gift of clear, 
judicious, and condensed exposition. In 
his present work he presents to the 
educated lay-reader a review of the subject, 
of Evolution as it stands to-day, at a time 
when our younger investigators are 
abandoning the methods of speculation 
and excessively theoretical discussion 
which have prevailed hitherto, and are 
searching for the laws which control 
“variation” in the world of life to-day, 
both in the special forms of the animal 
kingdom and in the mysterious “ physical 
basis of life”—‘ protoplasm.” The 
author has given an extremely judicious, 
impartial, and instructive review ; he takes 
no side, but (as far as possible) lets the 
different theories throw light on one 
another. He distinguishes at the outset 
between the undoubted fact of organic 
evolution, and the explanation of its 
method—the causes which have brought it 
about ; and then he reviews the chief con- 
tributions to this vexed problem, which 
have been suggested from Darwin to the 
present time. Very few names and refer- 
ences are given—it is only a comparison of 
theories, as such, and regarded as modi- 
fications or criticisms of Darwin’s funda- 
mental views. The explanation of Weis- 
mann’s theories is very clear. 

The result of the review is forcibly to 
suggest how little is really known as to 
the efficient causes of the Evolution of 
Species. Natural Selection must be re- 
garded as a real operative cause ; but even 
Weismann is driven to admit that it 
cannot account for all. The pressing 
problem of the present day is one which 
neither Darwin nor Weismann appear to 
have fully appreciated. In his concluding 
summary the author says (p. 402) :— 

The nature and cause of variations, the 
question whether they are wholly fortuitous, 
or whether they occur in lines determined 
by some more fundamental unknown force, 
whether they are adapted to their purpose 
before selection or whether 
comes only because of selection, whether 
there are yet unknown forces which deter- 
mine the reappearance of similar variations 
in many individuals at once and for many 
generations—all these questions are still un- 
answered. Their answers are plainly to be 
found along the lines of the study of varia- 
tion and protoplasm, if they are to be found 
at all. These two topics are, therefore, the 
ones which present-day naturalists are 
eagerly investigating. The study of varia- 
tion is showing us how natural selection 
really acts in the world, it is disclosing the 
significance of discontinuous variations as 
well as minute variations, and is possibly 
disclosing the appearance of variations 
along determinate lines, 

The book may be recommended to all 
who are interested in biological evolution 
but cannot follow the discussion in its 
various ramifications in scientific journals. 

S. H. Metxrone. 


* «The Method of Evolution : A Review of the 
present Attitude of Science towards the question of 
the Laws and Forces which have brought about the 
Origin of Species.” By H. W. Conn. New York 
and London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Price 7s. 6d, 

——___.2—__. 
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to be sure of insertion the same week, news 
must reach the Office by the first post on 
Thursday at latest, and the earlier in the 
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SOUTH WALES UNITARIAN ASSO. 
CIATION. 


ANNUAL MBETING AT LLANDYSSUL, 
JULY 23 anv 24, 


Tux history of religion in these parts 
has never been written. We have traces 
of early Druidism and Catholicism in some 
of the place-names in the neighbourhood ; 
Noncon- 
formity, however, flourishes. Though it 
isnot knownthat John Penry,(1559-93), the 
morning star of the Reformation, extended 
his labours into this parish, there can be no 
doubt that his influence, like the ashes of 
Wyckliffe, spread far and wide. “It hath 
been my purpose,” said the young man of 
thirty, “always to employ my small talent 
in my poor country of Wales, where I 
know that the poor people perish for want 
of knowledge ; and this was the only cause 
of my coming out of that country where I 
was, and might have stayed privately all 
my life.” At thirty-four his career is cut 
short by his enemies, and he is cruelly 
despatched, his wife and four children 
among the spectators. But the good cause, 
even though John Penry’s body, like that 
of John Brown, lies mouldering in the 
grave, is still marching on! John Penry’s 
mantle was picked up by Stephen Hughes 
(1620 ?-88), one of the 2,000, who was 
ejected from Meidrym. He did not con- 
fine his ministrations to one spot, and 
owing to the persecuting spirit of the age, 
he had to be very careful in his selection 
of a place of meeting. The old cave of 
Cwmhwplin, near by, is held sacred to this 
day, because of the shelter it afforded him 
and his fellow-worshippers in their time of 
need. For some time previous to 1698 
meetings for worship were held under an 
immense oak tree at Pantgwyn ; and about 
that time, or shortly after, the old chapel 
of Pant-y-creuddyn was built on the Gelli- 
faharen Hstate. 

It was in 1721 the Rev. Jenkin Jones 
(1700 ?-42) entered Carmarthen College, 
and there probably he caught the infection 
of heresy, which he conveyed later on to 
his mother church, making it the storm- 
centre of that movement, that revolt from 
Calvinism, which spread over a large part 
of South Wales, causing many heart- 
searchings, and making the orthodox asso- 
ciations look to the safety of their fortifi- 
cations and to pass resolutions. Dr. 
Thomas Rees gives the date of the “ Great 
Arminian Controversy” as 1729; but 
Jenkin Jones had built Llwynrhydowen, 
the first church founded in Wales in the 
interest of Free Thought, in 1726. At the 
time of his death in 1742, Mr. Jones “‘ had 
the satisfaction of seeing six or seven 
influential ministers and their congrega- 
tions brought over to embrace and profess 
his sentiments.” 

The present Association, whose first 
meeting in the new century was held on 
the dates mentioned above, was first in- 
corporated at Neath on Friday, Oct. 8, 
1802. Its objects, as explained in the 
circular published in 1803, were to stem 
the tide of infidelity which was then 
spreading over the land, to maintain the 
cause of the Christian Religion, search its 
contents, defend its truths, and place its 
doctrines within reach of the public. 

The Association, which has often been 
in a state of suspended animation, has 
done a good deal of useful work from time 
to time in publishing Unitarian literature. 
It was reorganised at Pontypridd in July, 
1895, and since then it has been well in 
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evidence every year. This was the second 
annual meeting to be held at Llandyssul, 
the first having been in July, 1884, on 
the opening of the chapel. The congre- 
gation was esteblished in 1868 by the 


Revs. W. Thomas and T. Thomas, though | 


there had been preaching for twenty or 
thirty years previously. From the diary 
of the Rey. John Thomas we find services 
were held very regularly for some time 
after 1846, 

At the annual meeting on July 23 and 
24, the ministers present were the Revs. 
Thomas Thomas, J.P., Green Park; R. J. 
Jones, Aberdare; John Davies, Allt- 
placa; R. C. Jones, Lampeter; T. Lloyd 
Jones, Liverpool; W. James, B.A., J.P., 
Llandyssul; D. Evans, Cribin ; T. Arthur 
Thomas, Llandyssul; Lewis Williams, 
Rhydygwin; Tyssul Davies, B.A., Car- 
diff; IT. J. Jenkins, Gellionen; David 
Evans, Cwmbach; David Rees, Pentre- 
Rhondda; Gwilym Evans, B.A., Chester- 
field. The Students: E, E. Jenkins and 
J. Islan Jones, B.A., Manchester College, 
Oxford; E. D. Jenkins, Simon Jones, 
B.A., and David Davies, Home Missionary 
College, Manchester; J. P. Kane, late of 
Presbyterian College, Carmarthen ; J. 
Park Davies, University College, Aberyst- 
wyth. Outside Ministers: The Rev. Thos. 
James, M.A., Calvanistic Methodist; D. 
Jones, B.A., Curate of the Parish; E. D. 
Phillips, Baptist; J. EH. Jones, Wesleyan. 

The first service at seven on Tuesday 
evening was introduced by the Rev. David 
Evans, and the preachers were the Revs, 
D. Rees and T. Lloyd Jones. 

The Committee for the election of 
officers and business of the Association 
met at 9 a.m., on Wednesday, in the 
Wesleyan Chapel, kindly lent for the 
occasion, the President, Mr. L. N. 
Williams in the chair. The _ balance- 
sheet of the Association, read by the 
Treasurer, showed the income of the 


current year, wcluding Sunday-school | 


section, to be about £61. The account of 
the Ymofynydd, which is now one of the 
assets of the Association, and has been 
conducted under its auspices for the last 
six months, was very creditable. A num- 
ber of grants for the current year were 
made. The Sunday-school section was 
established on its own basis with its own 
Committee and officers—President, D. 
Evans, Cribin; Vice-President, W. J. 
Phillips, Nottage; Secretary, T. J. Jen- 
kins, Gellionen; and Treasurer, Mr. David 
Davies, Gellionen-ganol. 
the Association were also elected for the 
year: President, W. James, Llandyssul ; 
Vice-President, T. Lloyd Jones, Liverpool ; 
Secretary and Treasurer the same as 
before. 

The next quarterly meeting is to be at 
Cwmbach; the next annual meeting at 
Gellionen—preacher, the Rev. T. Arthur 

homas. A devotional service followed 
at 11 o'clock, conducted by the Rev. Lewis 
Williams, and the President gave an 
address on ‘Our Inheritance and our 
Responsibility.” 

A vote of thanks to the President for the 
address and his services during the year 
was cordially passed. 

In the afternoon the devotional part 
was taken by the Rev. John Davies, and 
the Association sermon was delivered by 
the Rev. W. Tudor Jones, F.R.G.S., 
Swansea, his subject being “The Place of 
Reason and Emotion in Religion.”” Com- 
plete reports of both address and sermon, 
accompanied by portraits of President and 


The officers of | 
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preacher, and also of the Chapel at Llan- 
dyssul, will appear in the August number 
of the Ymofynydd. 

The evening service, on Wednesday, was 
taken by the ‘Rev. D. Rees, and the Revs. 
T. J. Jenkins and R. J. Jones preached. 

Collections were made at all the services, 
and amounted to £10 13s. The meetings 
were largely attended by representatives 
of all our churches in Cardiganshire as 
wellas of other denominations in the place. 
The singing was very good and effective, 
and bore testimony to the training pro- 
duced by the annual musical festival. 
These meetings, which were successful 
from every point of view, give great 
encouragement to persevere in the good 
work. Notwithstanding other powerful 
atiractions of the age, preaching as well 
as the associations of worship have a strong 
hold of the feelings of the Welsh people ; 
and Welsh Unitarians must still cling to 
the sermon as the chief agency in the work 
of their testimony. 


NEWS FROM THE CHURCHES. 


— 


[Notices and Reports for this Department should 
be as brief as possible, and be sent in by Thursday 
Morning.) 

See cat aed 

Aberdare.—The annual tea party and concert of 
the Old Meeting House were held on Monday last. 
Over 200 took tea, and at the concert in the even- 
ing several solos were given, and the children of the 
church performed a cantata, which seemed to take 
very well. Mr. Richard Bedlington occupied the 
chair, 

Aberdare: Highland-place.—The anniversary 
meetings cf this church took place on Sunday last. 
The Rev. J. H. Weatherall, B.A., of Carmarthen 
Presbyterian College, preached to fair congregations 
both morning and evening, the sermons being much 
appreciated. Special hymns and anthems were 
sung. On the previous Thursday the Sunday 
scholars had their annual outing, and afew days 
earlier the choir had their summer excursion to 
Weston-super- Mare. 

Chelmsford.—The summer excursion of the 
congregation and school to Clacton-on-Sea was held 
on Wednesday, 

Chowbent (Atherton).—The old chapel was 
reopened on Wednesday evening, July 24, after 
extensive alterations and improvements, due to the 
gift by Mr. Charles Hckersley, J.P., of a fine new 
organ. ‘To secure sufficient space for his gift, Mr. 
Eckersley has also geverously built an organ cham- 
ber ‘running out from the gallery on the south side, 
and beneath it a new entrance with much-needed 
vestibules, of which the woodwork is of Dantzic 
oak, harmonising with the older portion of the 
building. Above the dvorway is a sundial, The 
bricks are specially made so as to course with the 
old work, built at a time when these were much 
thinner thaa now. In the space between the pedi- 
ment is placed a large panel of bricks specially made 
for carving, on which has been worked the inscrip- 
tion, ““Chowbent Chapel: To the worship of 
Almighty God and to the glory of His Holy name.” 
A mural brass plate has also been placed in the 
main vestibule, the inscription on which. is as fol- 
lows :—“‘ In loving memory of Thomas Hoyle Hope. 
Bora January 5th, 1834. Died November 7th, 
1899. Member of this congregation, serviog it with 
rare self-sacrifice. For maoy years its secretary 
and legal adviser. Asa regular worshipper within 
this chapel, devoted to the religious faith for which 
it stands, he would undertake on its behalf, the 
humblest or the highest duty. Of the history of 
this congregation, as of the township generally, his 
knowledge was unrivalled. To interest the rising 
generation in that history was one of his chief 
joys. In the civic and social life of the district he 
gave himself for the public good with uncalculating 
devotion.” The organ, which is a very fine instru- 
meat, is said to have cost over £1,000, while the 
structural alterations must have meact at least 
£2,000 more. The organ bears a brass plate with 
the following inscription :—“ This organ and the 
vestibule to the chapel were the gifts of Charles 
Eckersley, Esq, J.P., in the year 1901, This 
inscription is here placed by the congregation in 
gratetul recognition of its indebtedness to ‘Mr, 
Eckersley and his family, whose ancestors have been 
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associated with this religious society throughout its 
long history.” At the opening of the organ, a reci- 
tation was given by Mr. R. H. Wilson, Mus. Bac., 
chorus director of the Hallé Concerts, and the choir 
also rendered some choral music. At the conclusion 
of the service a brief meeting was held in the school, 
under the presidency of the Rev. J. J. Wright, who 
expressed the gratitude of the congregation for 
what had been done by Mr. Eckersley, and the 
members of his family, ead by the brothers Harri- 
son to improve and beautify the chapel. He then 
presented to Mr. Eckersley asettle made from some 
of the old oak taken from the chapel, in token of 
their appreciation of what he had done, The settle, 
towards which practically every member of the®con- 
gregation and school had subscribed, is beautifully 
carved, and in addition to an inscription, bears the 
motto, “ Write me as one who loves his fellow- 
men.” Mr. Eckersley gratefully acknowledged the 
gift, which he said would recall to Mrs, Eckersley 
and himself memories which were very dear to them. 
The reopening services were continued on Sunday, 
July 28, and on Wednesday, July 31, a further organ 
recital was given by Mr. John Harcison, of London 
a son of the Rey. Dr. Harrison, a former minister 
of the chapel, 

Cirencester,—On Sunday last the anviversary 
sermons were preached by the Rey. J. Worsley 
Austin, M.A., who is on a visit to his father. Good 
congregations assembled, special anthems were 
sung, and the services were altogether successful. 

Colwyn Bay: North Wales.—The first of the 
series of Sunday morning services, arranged to be 
held in the Pavilion, Victoria Pier, took place last 
Sunday, when the Rev. E. W. Lummis, M.A., of 
Warrington, preached to a congregatioa of sixty- 
five persons. Some difficulty has been experienced 
in obtaining local assistance, and there is need still 
for singers and a player. 

Evesham.—A Gardan ‘Féte and Sale of Work 
was, by kind permission of Mrs. Geoffrey New, held 
at Greenhill Park on Wednesday, July 24, in aid of 
the Oat-street Chapel Improvements Fund, and to 


clear off a debt of £19 on the Incidental Expenses - 


Fund. Prizes were offered in Ping-pong, Golf- 
Croquet, and Clock Golf Tournaments for ladies 
and gentlemen; and a comedietta, Chalk and 
Cheese, was three times performed by Mr. and Mrs. 
Arthur Cliff and Miss Martin. In the evening the 
gardens were illuminated, and there was dancing 
on the lawn, a string band having been engaged for 
the afternoon and evening. Unfortunately the 
morning and part of the afternoon were very wet, 
which seriously interfered with the success of the 
féte, but ia spite of this £36 were taken, and the 
expenses are not expected to exceed £8. 

Gloucester.—-At the distribution of prizes on 
July 26, at the Crypt Grammar School (from which 
John Biddle was dismissed for his Unitarian 
opinions in 1645), the speakers included the Bishop 
of Gloucester, Dr. Ellicot ; the Rural Dean, Canon 
Scobell ; and the Unitarian minister, the Rey. 
Walter Lloyd. i 

Leicester: Great Meeting.—The Choir and 
Social Union excursion to Oxford on July 18 was 
enjoyed by forty-nine members. Lunch and tea 
were provided at Manchester College ; Magdalen, 
Christ Church, and Merton were visited in the 
morning, and some of the time was delightfully 
spent in other College gardens and on theriver, Miss 
Laura Float, a teacher in the Sunday-school, has 
just passed the London Matriculation in the fret- 
class, and is going to Stockwell College for two 
years’ training as a Board School teacher. 

London: Stratford (Presentation). —A meal 
meeting of the congregation was held on Monday, 
July 29, to bid farewell to the late secretary of the 
church, Mr. W. J. Hawkins, and Mrs, Hawkins who 
have lately removed to the south of London, The 
Rey. T. E. M. Edwards and others spoke of the 
excellent work done by Mr. and Mrs, Hawkins during 
a membership of twenty-two years, for thirteen 
of which Mr, Hawkins had been secretary. Mr. 
Warne (who, notwithstanding his advanced 
had made a special effort to be present), on behalf 
of the congregation, presented them with a baro- 


_meter as a small token of remembrance and appre- 


ciation of their services. Mr, Hawkins, in replying, 
thanked the congregation for their appreciation of 
his efforts, He still felt that Stratford was his 
home, and trusted that the work would go on and 
prosper. Mr, Noel referred to the losses sustained 
by the removal of families from the neighbourhood 
and spoke of the importance of young members 
coming forward to fill up the vacant places. There 
were a good many young people coanected with the 
church, and, if they were in earnest, there should 
be no need to fear for the future of ‘the 
tion. 

Strangeways.—A picnic was held oa 
day, July 17, in connection with the La 


accompanied by the minister visite: 
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Holiday Home premises at Great Hucklow. The 
day was all that could be desired, and the journey 
by train to Hope, and the waggonette drive thence 
to Hucklow, among the Derbyshire hills and dales, 
were greatly enjoyed. 
room, and after a look round at the new premises, 
the chapel, ‘&c., a return was made to Manchester. 
via Bradwelland Hope. On Saturday, July 24, the 
members of the choir and a few friends, to the 
number of twenty, held the annual picnic, to 
~ Southport, where, favoured with delightful weather, 
they lunched and had tea, boated and visited the 
parks, and otherwise enjoyed themselves, on the 
invitation of the Chairman of the Church Com- 
mittee, whose liberality was much appreciated,, 


Taunton.—The annual Flower Show in connec- | 


tion with the Sunday-school was held on Thursday 


week, in the Memorial Schools, when the prizes | 


were distributed by the Rev. Gey. Crook, the 
newly-appointed minister. In tle course of the 
aftersoon and evening entertainments were also 
given, and a successful rummage sale was held. 
he exhibits at the show were unusually good. 

Trowbridge.—Sunday was the day of the 
school anniversary at Conigre Chapel. The chapel 
was beautifully decked with flowers. Sermons 
were preached by the Rev, J. Wain to large con- 
gregations. The collections, which were slightly in 
advance of last year, included a bag of 120 farthings 
collected by three of the little scholars. 

Whitchurch.—Sunday-school anniversary ser- 
vices were held July 21, the preacher at the three 
services being the Rev. W. F. Turland, There were 
very good congregations, and the offertory was very 
satisfactory. The school treat was held July 30, 
on the kind invitation of Mr. and Mrs, Gresty. 


ESTABLISHED 1861. 


BIRKBECK BANK 


Seuthampton Bidngs,, Chancery Lane, London, W.0, 
CURRENT ACCOUNTS 


© 7 on the minimum monthly balances, 
or below £100, Ae | 
DEPOSIT “ACcoUNTS 


2} Peer pene tomet. D5 //, 


STOCES AND SHARES 
Stocks and Shares purchased and sold for customers. — 


The BIRKBECK ALMANAOK, with fall particulars, 


FRANOIS RAVENSOROMT, Manager 
Telephone No.6 Holborn. 
Tolagraphie Address; “BIRKBBOK, LONDON.” 


THE ‘‘INQUIRER”’ 


—++—~ 


SUNDAY SERVICES are advertised at a charge 
of 108. per year, prepaid, a space of two lines being 
given to each announcement; extra lines are 
charged 4d.each, Orders can be sent for a portion 
of the year, not less than thirteen weeks, at the 

‘game rate. Calendar Notices not prepaid £1 the 
year, Single Announcements 6d. per line. All 
information as to the change of preachers should 
reach the Office not later than Thursday. 


Essex Hall, Strand, W.C. 


CALENDAR. 


BIRTHS, 


Groraz—On the 24th July, at 280, Worsley-road 
Swinton, the wife of the Rev. W. E. George 
of a son. 

Martingau—On the 24th July, at Northwood, 

_ Rydal-road, Streatham, the wife of Sydney 
Martineau, of a son, 


te aoe MARRIAGES, 


CrosskEY—BatcHin—On Saturday, July 27, at 
the Parish Church, Keymer, Sussex, by the 
- Rev. Mr, Shand, Sydney John Crosskey, second 
son of A, W. Crosskey, Wellingham, Ringmer, 
Lewes, to Edith Balchin, third daughter of 
Mrs, Balchin, Keymer, Sussex. 


\ i _ DEATHS, 


Kewrick—On the 27th July, at the pe Walk, 
Nottingham, George Kenrick, aged 68, 

WickstezpD—On the 27th July, at his residence, 
28, 

é - Frederick Wicksteed, eldest son of the late 

Bis Frederick — Wicksteed, of Adelaide, South 

‘a | Anetra in his oo fourth year. 

fiona 


Tea was served in the Day- |. 


Oliver-grove, South Norwood, Thomas |. 
' LivERPOOL, Ullet-road, Sefton Park, 11 a.m. and 


THE INQUIRER. 


CATIEIN DAR. 


— 


SUNDAY, August 4. 


Our 


eee 


eer It Is requested that notice of anyalteration 
in the Calendar be sent to the Publisher not 
later than Thursday Afternoon. 


Bermondsey, Fort-road, 7 p.m., Mr. E., WiLKrs 
SMITH, 

Blackfriars Mission and. Stamford-street Chapel, 
“11 a.m., Boy’s Own Brigade, and 7 P.m., Rev. 
F'REDERIC ALLEN, 

Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra-road, 
11 am, and 7 P.m., Rev. WALTER Luoyp. 

Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley-ra., West 
Oroydon,114.M.and7P.M., Rev. J.PaGE Hoes, 

Deptford, Church-street, 11.15 a.m. 6.380 P.m., Rev. 
A. J. MarcHant. 

Essex Church, The Mall, Notting-hill-gate, 
for Renovation. 

Forest-gate, corner of Dunbar-roa 
ll a.M. and 6.30 p.m. 

Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham- plage! 
11 a.M, and 7 P.M., Rev. R. H. U. Bioor. 

Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11.15 a.m, and 
7 P.M. Children’s Class, 12.30. 

Highgate Hill, Unitarian Christian Church, 11 a.m, 

- and 7 »p.M., Rev. PRIESTLEY PRIME, 

Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 a.m, 
and 7 P.M. 

Kentish Town, Clarence-road, N.W., 11 a.m, and 
7 P.M., Rev, ALEXANDER FARQUHARSON, 

Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 aM. and 7 p.m, Rey. 
HaroupD RYLETT. 


Closed 


poe ene, 


Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church High-street, 


11 a.M. and 7 P.M., Rev. V. D. Davis, B.A. 
Little Portland-street Chapel. Closed. 


Mansford-street Churchand Mission, Bethnal Green, ’ 


11 a.M. and 7 P.m., Rev. W. G. Capman. 

Peckham, Avondale-road, 11 a.m, and 6.30 P,M., 
Mr, E. CapLeton, 

Plumstead, Common-road Unitarian Church,114.m, 
and 6.30 P.M., Rev. L. JENKINS JONES. 

Richmond, Free Church, Ormond-road, 11.15 a.m, 
and 7 P.M., Rev. H. V, Mitzs. 

Stepney-Green, College Chapel, 11 a.m, and 7 P.M, 
Mr. P, W. AmEs. 

Stoke Newington, The Green, 11.15 a.m., Rev. W. 
Woopine, B.A. 

Stratford, West Ham-lane Unitarian Church, 11 
aM, Mr. G. SKELT, and 6,30 P.m., Mr. A. B. 
MIDLANE, 

Wandsworth, Unitarian Christian Church, East-hill, 
11 a.M. and 7 P.M., Rev. W. G. Tarrant, B.A. 

Wood Green, Unity Hall, 11 a.m. and 7 P.m., Rev. 
Dr. MUMMERY, 


——— 


PROVINCIAL, 


Baru, Trim-street Chapel, 11 a.m. and 6.30 P.M., 
Rev. E. C. BENNETT. 

BeprorD, Library (side room), 11,15 a.m., Rev, | 
RowLanpD Hitt, 


Buackroot, Banks-street, North Shore, 10.45 a.m, |! 


and 6.30 P.M., Rev. Davip Davis. 

BLACKPOOL, Unitarian Church, Masonic Hall, South | 
Shore, 11 and 6.30. 

Bootie, Free Church Hall, Stanley-road, 11 a.m. 
and 6,30 P.m., Rev. J. Mortey Mizts, 

BovRNEMOUTH, Unitarian Church West-hill-road, 
11 a.m. and 7 P.M., Rev. C. C, Coz. 

BrapForD, Chapel-lane Chapel, 
6.30 p.M., Rev. E, CEREpIa Jonzs, 

BRIGHTON, Christ Church (Free Christian), New-rd., 
North- -st., ll and 7 P.M. 

Buxtow, Hartington-road Church, 11 a,M, and 
7 P.M., Rev. G. STREET. 


CanterBuRy, Ancient Chapel, Blackfriars, 11 a.m., |) 


Mr. J. W. Brown. 

CuatTHaM, Unitarian Church, Hamond-hill, 11 a.m, 
and 6.30 p.m, Rev. G. 8. HircHcock, BA. 
Dra and Water, Free Christian Church, High- 

st., 11 a.M. and 6.30 P.m., Rev. T. SHAKSPEARE, 
Dover, Adriau-street, near Market-square, 11 a.m, 
and 6.30P.M., Rev, 8S. Burrows. 
GurtprorD, Ward-street Church, 11 a.m. and 
6.80 P.M., Rev. E. S. Lana BUCKLAND. 
HorsHaM, Free Christian Church, Worthing-road, 
} ll a.m, and 6,30 p.m, Rev. J. J, Maren, 
Lxxps, Mill Hill, 10.45 AM and 6,30 p.m, Rev. 
W. H. BuRGESS, B.A. 
LiscarD, Memorial Church, Manor-road, 11 a.m. | 
and 6.30 P.M., Rev. E. P. Barrow, M.A. 


| Lrverpoot, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth. Closed, 


Liverproot, Hope-street Church, 11 a.m. and 6.80 
p.M,, Rev. R. A. ARMsTRONG, B.A, 


6.30 P.M., Rev, J. E. CARPENTER, M.A, Even- 
ing, “ The Destiny of Man,” 


10.30 a.m. and | 


aii 


MANCHESTER, Strangeways, 10.30 a.m. and 6,30 
P.M., Rev. W. R. SHANKS. 

Ni EWPORT, Isle of Wight, 114,mM.and 6.30 P.M, Rey, 
Ciement E. PIKE, 

OxFoRD, Manchester College, 11.80 a.m., Rev, 
K. I, Fripp, B.A. 

PoRTSMOUTH, General Baptist Chapel, St. Thomas- 
street, 6.45 P.M., Mr. THomas Bond. 

PortsmouTH, High-street Chapel, 11 a.M and 
6.45 p.M., Mr. G. Coszns Prior. 

ScaRBoROUGH ; Westborough, 10,45 a.m, and 7 P.M.; 
Rev. OrrweLt. Binns, 

Sipmoury, Old Meeting, High-street, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 P.m., Rev. W. AGAR. 

SEVENOAKS, Bessell’s Green, The Old Meeting House 
ll a.m. Stables in the grounds, 

SourHeEnD, Unitarian Church, Darnley-road 11 a.m, 
(Children’ s Service), and 6.30 p.m., Mr. Dear, 

SovurHrort, Portland-street Church 11 a.m. and 
6.30 P.M. 

Torquay, Unity Hall, Lower Union-street, 11 a.M. 
and 6.30 P.M. , Rev. A. E, O’Connor, 

TUNBRIDGE WELLS, Mechanics’ Institute, Dudley- 
road, 11 a.m. and 6,30 P.M. 

YorK, St. Saviourgate Chapel, 11 a.m, and 6.30 
P.M, Rev. H. Rawxinas, M.A. 


—____. 
IRELAND. 


Dustin, Stephen’s Green West, 12 noon, Rev. G. 
HAMILTON VaANncg, B.D. 

| WaARRENPOINT, co. Down, Unitarian Church, Dro- 

more-road, 12 Noon, Rev. W. E. Mgttong. The 

attendance of visitors cordially invited. 


a ES 
\Carg Town, Free Protestant (Unitarian) Church, 
Hout-street, 6.45 P.m., Rev. R. BALMFORTH. 


'Sypyey, N.S.W., The Australian Church, I.0.0.F, 
Temple, 11 a.m. and 7 P.M., Rev. G. WALTERS, 


AMSEY, 1.0.M.—Sunday Morning 

Services in QUAYLE’S HALL, ALBERT- 

STREET, Aug. 4 and 11. Preacher, Rev. A. H, 
DOLPHIN. 


OLWYN BAY, NORTH WALES.— 

Sunday Morning Services in the PAVILION, 

VICTORIA PIER, at 10.45, Aug. 4 and 11, 
Preacher, Rev. J. C, STREET. 


ULPIT SUPPLY.— Rev. HENRY 
CROSS, 65, Exmouth-road, Great Yarmouth, 


AKE DISTRICT. — Pretty little 
HOUSE TO LET, furnished ; seven miles 

from Windermere. ‘Two sitting rooms, four bed- 
rooms ; large rural garden ; linen ; near lake and 
village.—Miss E, Newiine, Hawkshead, Lancashire. 


i “ie lveesegeaaeage TRICYCLE (Lady’s), 

nearly new, FOR SALE. Lowest price, £15, 
' Seen, or trial arranged. —Apply, Mrs. B. MaRtInrav, 
3, Eldon-road, Hampstead, N.W. 


1 ei Ure ama wanted by competent 


Journalist. Terms moderate. Accuracy 
(cua apa —P., W., 50, River-road, Littlehampton. 


1 rHoCENTURY BUILDINGSOCIETY 
-U ADELAIDE-PLACE, LONDON BRIDGE, 


se Cc. 


Interest on Loans reduced to Four-and-a-half 
per Cent, 


t 


DIREcTORS. 

| Chairman — Sir H. W. Lawrenox, Bart., 

Mincing-lane, E.C. 

| Deputy-Chairman—Mark H, Juper, A.R.LBA, 

7, Pall Mall, S.W. 

LF. H. A. HARDCASTLE, F.S.1., 5, Old Queen-st., S.W. 
| Miss Orme, 118, Upper Tulse- hill, S.W. 

| STEPHEN SEAWARD TAYLER, ‘ Fairholme,’ ?8, Mount 

i Ephraim-road, Streatham-hill, 8.W., and 

pie HENRY Rorr, 1, Randolph- garden N.W 


} PREFERENCE SHARIS £10, Interest 44 per 
cent. DEPOSITS received at 3, 34, and 4 per cent., 
withdrawable at short notice. 

| LIBERAL ADVANCES promptly made. 

| Monthly repayment, including principal, premium, 

land interest for each £100 advanced—21 years, 
13s, 6d.; 18 years, 14s, 9d. ; 15 years, 16s, 1d, ; 
10 years, £1 1s, 8d, Survey. Fee to £500, half-a- 
| guinea. 

Special facilities given to persons desiring to pur- 

chase houses for their own occupation, Prospectu .s 


} free. 
: FREDERICK LONG, Manager, 


21, 
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Board and Resvence. 


ania aeetiiees 
FEW young people received in 
PLEASANT HOME near Victoria. Terms 
moderate.—Mrs, Ropert Turner, 94, Grosvenor- 


road, S.W. 


ERNE, SWITZERLAND.—<A lady 
has two rooms to LET high up, near Pine 
Woods. Travellers taken in at 5 francs a day for 
BOARD and LODGINGS. English spoken. 
Recommended by Miss Tagart, Frognal, Hamp- 
stead, N.W.-—-Apply, Mrs, Prriiiaar, 19, Steinan- 
weg, Beaumont, Berne, 


OARDING HOUSE.—THE FELL, 

TROUTBECK, WINDERMERE, is situated 

550 feet above sea level, and about 24 miles from 

the station at Windermere. Every home comfort, 
Moderate terms. 


OURNEMOUTH —Elvaston, West 
Clif, BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT. 
Unrivalled position on sea front, close to the High- 
cliffe Hotel. 50 rooms. Full-sized billiard table. 
Lovely grounds, with access to Cliff Promenade. 
Due south, Near Unitarian Church.—Mr, and 
Mrs. Pocock, 


OURNEMOUTH.—Most comfortable 
private BOARDING-HOUSE ; close to sea ; 
sheltered among the Pines ; south aspect. Billiard- 
room (full-sized table). Terms moderate.—Address, 
Miss Cua.pecort, Stirling House, Manor-road. 


OURNEMOUTH. — Board-residence. 

High position, facing South, with balcony 

and good garden. Suitable for Open-air Treatment. 

Close to sea, sheltered by pines, and adjoining the 

car-route to all parts.—D., Cliff House, 1, West- 
minster-road, Branksome Park. 


— 


OLWYN BAY. — MORANNEDD 
BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT, MARINE 
ROAD, one minute from West Promenade and five 
from the beautiful Pwllycrochen Woods and from 
station. Morannedd is a most comfcrtable and 
homelike house, standing in its own grounds. 
Liberal Table ; moderate tariff.—Proprietress, Miss 
WaDswoRTH. 


ORNWALL. — Hazel Mount, Bay 
View-terracé, Newquay. APARTMENTS,— 
Mrs, VICKERS, 


CONOMICAL HOLIDAYS at- the 
GUEST HOUSE of the STARNTHWAITE 
TRAINING COLONY. Near the lakes, the woods 
and the mountains of Westmorland, Board and 
Lodging, 3s. 6d. per day.—Write for particulars to 


} 


Kendal. 


ELIXSTOWEH.—Comfortable Apart- 

ments, well situated midway between station 

and beach in sunny Felixstowe. Reasonable terms, 

—Apply, Mrs. H. Ropinson, Kimberley House, 
Ranelagh-road, 


T, LEONARDS.—“ Crantock,’’ 59, 
Warrior-square. First class BOARD and 
RESIDENCE, newly furnished and redecorated. 
Sea View, excellent cuisine, billiard room, sanitary 
certificate.—Mr. and Mrs, Sipngy P. Porrer, 


INTERN and the WYH, on high 
ground and bracing. PAYING GUESTS 
received. Bedroom, with two beds and sitting 
room ; board with the family, 25s. each, weekly. 
Recommended by Miss Tagart, Frognal, Hamp- 
stead, N.W.— Apply, Mrs. Darr, Hewelsfield, 
Coleford, Glos. 


FREDK. LONG & SON, 


AUCTIONEERS SURVEYORS, HOUSE & LAND AGENTS 
4, Adelaide Place, London Bridge, E.C. 


Rents Collected, and the entire management of 
Property in any part of London or Suburbs under 
taken, Valuations for Probate, &c, 


RINTING PRESSES.—Outfits com- 


plete, 10s. to £5. Type from 1s. per fount. 
Printing Made Easy, 6d,—Apaxs Bros., Daventry. 


THE INQUIRER. 


Sehools, ete. 


—»>—- 


RUSSELS.—Finishing SCHOOL for 
YOUNG LADIES. Best references. Mlle. 
GRUNER, who is in London until 10th of August, 
will be pleased to interview Parents.— Please 
address letters to the office of Tus INQUIRER, 
Essex Hall, Essex-street, Strand, W.C. 


IGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
SOUTH MARINE TERRACE 
ABERYSTWITH, 


— Mrs.MARLES THOMAS. 

Pupils most successfully prepared for Public 
Examinations. Scholarships have been obtained 
at the University Colleges. Special attention paid 
to the physical side of education. Gymnasium, 
Swedish drill. 


PRINCIPAL 


HINDHEAD. 


ISS MACRAE MOIR’S SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS. (Established 1893), 


PUPILS prepared for the Universities ; resident 
gymuast and French mistress ; healthy conditions 
of life; hockey and tennis, 

Prospectus on application to Miss Macrar Morr, 
Lingholt, Hindhead. 

Station, Haslemere, 


THE 
PL INDHEAD SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


(Foundéd by Miss J. F. GRUNER, May, 1897), 

BOARDERS are received by the Misses GRUNER at 
Moorcroft, Hindhead, Haslemere, from whom pros- 
pectuses and further information may be obtained, 
the School being carried on at the HINDHEAD 
HALLE as heretofore, 


EV. E. I. and Mrs. FRIPP would be 

glad to RECEIVE into their home one or 

two GIRL-BOARDERS to attend the Mansfield 

Grammar School.—Old Meeting Parsonage, Mans- 
field, Notts. 


AN APPEAL FROM BOSTON. 


BAZAAR FUND FOR THE RENOVATION OF 
SPAIN-LANE CHAPEL, 


The ladies of the Congregation of the above- 
named Chapel are working for a Bazaar to be held 


the Rev. J. L. Brooks, Starnthwaite- Colouyaip ees aomaaem: PNG Sees coal be “thank ial tor any 


Contributions in Money or Articles of. Use and 
Beauty. These may be sent to Mrs. StopDaRt, 
41, Tunnard-street, Boston, 


LASGOW UNITARIAN CHURCH, 
os ST. VINCENT-STREET, 
Hours or Sgrvick :—Morning at 11; Evening 
(First Sunday of Month), 6.30. 
Unitarian friends visiting the Glasgow Interna- 
tional Exhibition will be heartily welcomed to the 
Church Services, and will have all assistance given 


to ensure the pleasure and comfort of their stay in, 


the city. 
JAMES FORREST, M.A., Minister, Janefield 
House, Blythswood-square, Glasgow. 
W. G. COLLINS, Hon. Sec., 95, Douglas- 
street, Glasgow. 


ENTRAL POSTAL MISSION AND 
UNITARIAN WORKERS’ UNION, 


EXCURSION to HUNGARY, starting FRIDAY, 


August 23rd.—Apply, for terms and particulars, to 
Hon. Secretary, Hungarian Excursion, 13, Christ- 
church-road, Hampstead, N.W. 


R. JOHN HARW OOD is prepared 

to give DRAMATIC RECITALS of two 

hours duration from Shakspere, Dickens, and other 
authors ; also a novel Lecture, entitled “The Art 
of Public Recitation: its Humours and Difficulties 
—a Leaf from my Own Experience,” followed by 


one hour of illustrative Recitals, to Societies con- | 


nected with Unitarian or Free Churches, upon ex- 
ceptional terms and without risk,—Address, Fair 
View, Pendleton, Manchester. » ; 


Saturday, August 8, 1901, 


es Aa os 
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JUST PUBLISHED, 


LAWS OF LIFE 


AFTER THE 


MIND OF CHRIST. 


BY THE 


REV, JOHN HAMILTON THOM. 


First Series. New Edition, crown 8vo, 406 pp. 
Price 2s, 6d. net, by post 23, 10d, 


—— ey 
Press Notices of the First Edition, 


‘© A volume of essay-like sermons addressed to @ 
thoughttul and cultivated audience. The ‘sweet reason= 
ableness’ of the Gospel, its beauty, and many of its 
winning aspects, are exhibited with simplicity and grace 
by Mr. Thom.”—Acapemy, 

_ “It is difficult to open the volume anywhere without 

lighting on the traces of a powerful intellect, fully imbued 
with the spirit of Christ, and keenly critical of the 
Christian deficiences of the age, with which it is thé 
preacher's duty to deal.”—Sprcrator. 


London: PHitip GREEN, 5, Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 


DEYOTIONAL BOOKLETS — 
By the REY. W. G. TARRANT, B.A. 


DAILY MEDITATIONS, 


(Fourth Edition Revised.) 


NIGHT UNTO NIGHT. 


Cloth, red edges, 6d. ; roan gilt, 1s. 
London: Puiuip Green, 5, Essex-st., Strand, W.C, 


JOHN PAGE HOPPS’ MONTHLY, 


THE COMING DAY. 


ENLARGED, Prick THREEPRNCE. 
Re 


Contents for AUGUST. 
A Sign of the Times at Croydon. 
A Minister’s Life and Work, 
Emerson’s Essay on “Compensation.” 
“ Any Old Clo’ ?” Pa 
The Campaign of Womankind. 
Turning the Babies out to Grass 
Our Pillory. : 


/ The Hour and the Man. - - 


Notes by the Way and Notes on Books, 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


ew 

Tue Empress Frederick, the eldest 
child of our late Queen, and mother of 
the German Emperor, passed peacefully 
away on Monday evening at Friedrichshof, 


her castle among the wooded hills of the} 


Taunus, not. far from Homburg. | For 
many months she had been suffering from 
cancer, and bravely faced the inevitable 
end. ‘The late Empress Frederick,” said 
Mr. Balfour, in moving an address of 
condolence to the King, “was born an 
Englishwoman; she was by adoption a 
German; and all through her life she 
strove to promote to the best of her 
ability, with all the advantages which her 
high station gave her, that mutual com- 
prehension, that sympathy between these 
two great nations, on which so much, in 
my opinion at all events, of the future of 
civilisation depends.” And Sir H. Camp- 
bell-Bannerman, in seconding the address, 
added the following tribute :— . 

The Empress Frederick, although she was 
seldom in this country and among us after 
her marriage—and what a vista of years 
that recollection carries us through !— yet 
never lost the place which as Princess Royal 
in her earlier years she won in the nation’s 
heart. And besides this, there was a 
universal and profound respect for her 
character. Her Majesty’s great mental 

ifts, themany accomplishments with which 
she adorned her life, her well-known 
enthusiasm in the cause of intellectual and 
civil freedom, her devotion to the great man 
who was her husband, and the fact, as the 


right hon. gentleman bas said, that while: 


she fully discharged all her duties in the 
exalted position which she occupied in 
Germany, she yet remained true to the land 
of her birth—these things have made our 
people proud of the Empress Frederick, and 


glad always to think of her as a British ! 


| Princess. 
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country, and to the highest tendencies and 
aspirations of the age, which her death 
involves ; and knowing as we do how close 
are the ties which bind the members of the 
Royal family together, we find it not only a 
duty but a duty which carries our hearts 
with it, to offer to them, and especially to 
His Majesty the King, a tribute of our 
sincere sympathy. 

The King was united to his sister by the 
strongest ties of affection, and both for 
him and for the Emperor of Germany 
our people must join in the sympathy 
which the House of Commons has so 
worthily expressed. 

Tue Rev. S. M. Crothers, D.D., of 
whose presence at the International 
Council meetings in Whit-week we shall 
long have delightful memories, is to sail 
to-day (Saturday) from Liverpool by the 
Leyland s.s. Winifredian for Boston. Dr. 
and Mrs. Crothers have spent the rest of 
their vacation on the Continent, and there 
has been no opportunity either in London 
or Liverpool for such a farewell as many 
friends in this country would gladly have 
given them, We must, therefore, be con- 
tent merely to send after them our Bon 
Voyage! and Auf Wiedersehen! as a good 
international farewell message. The Rev. 
C. W. Wendté, the other American repre- 


sentative at the International Council, and- 


its enthusiastic secretary, has, we believe, 
already returned home direct from the 
Continent, or we should have the same 
farewell for him also. Mr. Wendté, who 
when he came over was minister of the 
church at Newton Centre, Mass., has since 
accepted the important post of Secretary 
to the Benevolent Fraternity of Churches 
in Boston, with special charge of the 
Parker Memorial Church. This is work 
which will give full scope to Mr. Wendté’s 
great organising ability, his devoted energy 
and enthusiasm for social reform, and we 
wish him God-speed in his new under- 
taking. 

Tur Committee ofthe British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association have made arrange- 
ments for the delivery of a course of four 
lectures on “The Gospels in the Nineteenth 
Century,” by the Rev. J. Estlin Carpenter, 
M.A., at the University cities of Aberdeen, 
Edinburgh, and Glasgow during the month 
of November. The same course of lectures 
will be delivered at Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
Mr. Carpenter will also preach at Dundee 
ag well asin the other Scotch towns. There 
have been several applications for lectures 
by Mr. Carpenter which the Committee 
are unable to arrange for at present, 
though they hope further courses at 
various centres may take place next year. 


We deplore the loss to her) who recently succeeded the Rev. W. W. 


Fenn, will visit England this month, and 
he hopes to remain several weeks. He is 
a son of the well-known Dr. Jobn Puls- 
ford, Congregational minister. He will 
be prepared to take Sunday duty if 
opportunity offers. His address will be 
Helensburgh, Scotland. He expects to be 
in London for a short time, when letters 
addressed to Essex Hall will reach him. 
Mr. Pulsford has already attained emin- 
ence in America as an able and thoughtful 
preacher. : 


In the May number of the British 
Friend we read with great regret and 
sympathy an announcement that Mr. 
Wilham Hdward Turner, formerly of 
Liverpool and now of Colwyn Bay, who 
for some years has edited that valuable 
monthly paper, was obliged by the failure 
of his sight, caused four years ago by 
severe iritis, to relinquish the office in 
which he had rendered such warmly 
appreciated service. For some weeks 
after his illness Mr. Turner was quite 
blind, and he now finds the remaining 
defect in his vision too serious a hind- 
rance to the proper discharge both of 
correspondence and of editorial work. 
In this privation Mr. Turner has _ the 
deepest sympathy of many friends, while 
they are thankful to know that nothing 
has happened to impair that inward vision 
which has made him so true and helpful a 
minister of the Spirit. 


. Tue British Friend for July was the 
last number to be edited by Mr. Turner, 
and this month he is succeeded by Mr. 
Edward Grubb, M.A., who for some time 
past has been rendering efficient service to 
the paper. Theaddress of the new editor 
is Devonshire Chambers, Bishopsgate 
Without, London, E.C. In entering upon 
his office Mr. Grubb offers to his readers 
the following statement as to the spirit in 
which he will endeavour to maintain the 
high tradition established by the British 
Friend :— 

To receive and deliver the message of 
early Quakerism; to carry to the present 
generation the gospel of a living Christ ; to 
face with resolute courage the facts of life, 
and hold up toa distracted age, torn with 
conflicting passions and ‘‘hastening con- 
fusedly to unknown ends,’’ the calm sure 
beacon of the Divine purpose revealed in the 
person and teaching of Jesus; to learn and 
teach the inward power of His cross; to bear 
witness. to the reality and directness of 
Divine communion, the certainty of the 
Father’s guidance of His willing and 
waiting children; such are among the 
aspirations with which he enters upon a task 
that can only be performed with a higher 
than human help. 

That our Christianity may be conserva- 


Tur Rey. W. Hanson Pulsford, minister | tive, as holding fast to all that is deep and 
of the First. Unitarian Society of Chicago, | true in the faith of those who have gone 
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before us; evangelical, as being areal 
gospel for the sins and sorrows of men and 
women to-day, both as individuals and in 
their social and nationalrelations ; catholic, 
as recognising the many-sidedness of truth 
and the multifarious character of human 
needs—these are the thoughts we would 
hold before us,and for faithful adherence to 
which we would bespeak the earnest prayers 
of all who have at heart the cause of 
spiritual religion. 

We noted a fortnight ago an article by 
the Rey. L. P. Jacks in the July Seed 
Sower criticising Dr. Warschauer’s plea 
for Christianity : as “The Religion of the 
Tncarnation.” In this month’s Seed 


Sower there is a reply from Dr. War-| 
schauer, but it does not seem to us that 


the last word has yet been said. One 
concluding remark of Dr. Warschauer’s, 
however, we feel bound at once to challenge. 
We must, he says, make up our minds 
where we stand in this matter, 

We must in candour cease pointing to 

Martineau as our chief representative if, as 
a matter of fact, we bave abandoned his 
views on Christ. It may be hard to sur- 
render the great name of Martineau, but if 
his views om a topic of such surpassing im- 
portance are no longer ours, then I do not 
see what other choice we have but to 
repudiate him frankly as our authoritative 
teacher. 
Since when has Martineau been constituted 
our “‘authoritative teacher”? It is a 
description which he himself would have 
heard with the utmost repugnance, and 
would have indignantly refused. Our 
representative T'eacher indeed he is, and 
one of the chief of his lessons is that we 
must take Truth alone for our authority, 
and not authority for truth. And we do 
not think that,anything would grieve him 
more, in the breadth of his Catholicity, 
which cared above all for the spirit of the 
Christian life, than to find any passages 
of his teaching concerning Christ set up 
as a kind of doctrinal test, to separate 
between those who may and those who 
may not be reckoned as followers of his. 
For our own part we should say that Dr. 
Martineau’s two sermons on ‘Christ the 
Divine Word,” and Mr. Thom’s sermons, 
both in “Christ the Revealer” and in 
the “ Laws of Life,’ seem to require more 
careful study and more thorough exposi- 
tion than they have yet received, in the 
light of their whole teaching as to the 
spiritual nature of man and the meaning 
of Divine revelation. To such study we 
should say that one fact would become 
quite clear: that the mediation of Christ 
is not as a substitute for the spiritual 
incapacity of man, but for the perfecting 
of his vision and the fuller nurture of his 
strength, who is already a child of God, 
in direct spiritual communion with the 
Father. 


Witt any reader of this note, who is 
familiar with the writings of Dr, Martineau, 
be good enough to tell us where the 
following passage occurs ?—*The mere 
lapse of years is not life. To pace round 
the mill of habit and turn the wheel of 
wealth, to make reason our slave and 
thought our book-keeper, Know- 
ledge, truth, love, beauty, goodness, faith 
can alone give vitality to the mechanism 
of existence.” 


Tne greater the demand the greater the 
spiritual supply awaiting you. In the 
Divine economy the two are always in 
equilibrium,—Anon, 


A MINISTRY OF FLOWERS. 
Tun Children’s Flower Fund, of which 


Lady Reay is the President, and Miss 


Mary 8S. Beard the hon. secretary, con- 
tinues its quiet work of sending boxes of 
flowers to elementary schools in London. 
Such gifts are warmly appreciated by the 
children and their teachers, and it is plea- 
sant to hear that the work is steadily, if 
slowly, increasing. Last year about 644 
boxes were sent, as against 583 in 1899, 
and the number of schools or departments 
supplied was 67, as against 60. Several 
country schools have again helped in the 
flower-sending. To schools in dismal 
neighbourhoods it is difficult to realise how 
much good is done, and how much happi- 
ness brought to the children by such 
gifts. Last year’s report quotes one 
message from the head mistress of an 
infants’ school :— 


They (the flowers) have made our hall 
look so bright and gay ; the children thought 
the roses and pansies too lovelyfor the glass 
jars that we usually use, and one of them 
borrowed a glass dish from his mother in 
which we arranged them. I would like 
specially to thank you for the hardy root 
ferns. They are planted, and the children 
will keep them watered and watch their 
growth. 


There is scope for such work as this in 
all large towns, and anyone who knows a 
school “where flowers would be welcome 
could begin to do it, on his or her own 
account, even where there is not, as in 
London, the helpful agency of such a 
society as the “ Flower Fund.” For the 
sake of further suggestion in this direc- 
tion, we are glad to print here the follow- 
ing “ Directions to Packers,” issued by 
the London Society :— 

The boxes should be sent to the schools 
regularly at least once a fortnight, omitting 
the school holidays, which last from*A pril 4 
to April 15, and from July 24 to Aug, 26, 
They should be posted so as to arrive not 
Jater in the week than Thursday morning. 
Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday are 
generally the best days for the schools. 

Tin boxes should be used whenever 
possible. Biscuit tins—7 1b to 21b., accord- 
ing to the nature of the flowers—make the 
best packing-cases, but for hardy flowers 
wooden, and even strong cardboard boxes 
will serve. When it is desired that the box 
should be returned, a stamped and addressed 
label should be enclosed. The use of 
baskets is notrecommended. A little damp 
moss round the stalks helps to keep the 
flowers fresh. 

The object of the fund is to show the 
children wild flowers, but when these can- 
not be obtained garden flowers may be sub- 
stituted. Leaves and flowers of trees, and, 
in the autumn, berries and nuts, are most 
acceptable to the schools. Each box should 
contain as many specimens as possible of 
one sort of flower, so that when the con- 
tents are distributed among the children 
each one may receive the same. When 
several species are included in one box, or 
anything uncommon sent, the teachers are 
glad to have the names enclosed. In pack- 
ing it should be remembered that it is 
hardly possible to fill the boxes too full. 
very rarely hurts flowers to be packed 
tight, but to be shaken about in the box is 
fatal to them. If there is time they should 
be put in water for a short time before 
packing. Small flowers (primroses, violets, 
&c.) should be tied in bunches. 

It is particularly requested that senders 
of flowers will keep a careful account of the 
number of boxes sent, and of the postage 
and all other expenses, and will send it at 
the end of the summer, or from time to time 
during the summer if more convenient, to 
Miss M.S, Beard, 20, Christ Church-road, 


all the children. 


It] Lhe Committee appeal both 


Garden” for the poor had been 
in any other large town in this ¢ 


Hampstead, N.W., who will send a remit- 
tance for the amount. 


It will be seen from the first of these 
directions that the good work will begin 
again after August 26, and there is ample 
room for fresh volunteers who will under- 
take to collect and send off boxes of 
flowers to the schools. 

There is also need of some new sub- 
seribers to secure the full continuance and 
extension of the work. Last year the 
working expenses showed an adverse 
balance of £1 2s. 53d., the cost of postage 
ot flowers having been £9 8s. 93d., and 
other expenses £2 15s.33d. Subscriptions 
and offers of help may be sent to Miss 
Beard, at the same address, and she will 
be glad to answer any inquiries as to the 
work. 


Tur work of the Children’s Sand 
Garden in Manchester is now affiliated 
with that of the Collyhurst Recreation 
Rooms, and since the beginning of May 
hasagain been furnishingabundantinterest 
and happiness and wholesome occupation 
to large numbers of children in that poor 
neighbourhood. The report of 1900 tells 
of a very successful season. The Sand 
Garden was open for six months, from 
May 2 to Oct. 31, every Monday, Wed- 
nesday, and Friday, and the report gives 
the following account of the season :— 

There were only eleven wet days, and on 
these occasions the children played in the 
Recreation Rooms. During the holiday- 
time very many children were turned away, 
as the Committee feel that they must still 
keep to the rule of not admitting more than 
100 at once, unless they are able to secure 
more helpers. The children had a very good 
time, and every one noticed the improve- 
ment in their appearance and general beha- 
viour, and it was particularly encouraging 
to find how much they are learning to he}p 
each other to observe the rules. 

The gift of bulbs was again much appre: 
ciated. The children planted them, and 
their growth is watched with interest by 
their neighbours. On the opening day 
bunches of wild flowers were distributed to 
Now and again, through 
the summer, people have sent or brought 
flowers for distribution, and the Committee 
would like it tobe known how delighted 
the children are with them, and that any- 
one wishing to send flowers may direct 
them to. Miss Wolstenholme, Collyburst 
Recreation Rooms, Willert-street, Heebfale; 
road, Manchester. 


The accounts for 1900 show an expense of 
£7 19s. 2d. for sand and its transfer to 
the Garden, £12 9s. for superintendence, 
£3 8s. 3d. for toys, the total expense 
being £27 13s. 0id. The year closed 
with a balance of £14 11s, 73d. in hand, 
and as the ground has been for some time 
in avery rough condition, the Committee, 
seeing that the Sand Garden is now firmly 
established, have felt justified im having 
it gravelled. For the present year they 
have therefore incurred an expense of £24 
for re-gravelling and the supply of sand. 
or subserip= 
tions and for personal help. The ie 
secretary and treasurer of the Sand 
Garden is Mrs. P. A. Herford, 27, Heaton- 
road, Withington, Manchester. In many 
of the town gardens of the well-to-do we 
know that loads of sand are brought in, 
that the children may have the delight of 
digging not only at the sea-side but at 
home. Weshould be glad to heari f the 
example of this Manchester  “ Sanc 
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THE CONTRIBUTION OF FRANCE 


TO RELIGIOUS PROGRESS. 


' BY THE REV. ERNEST FONTANES, OF 
PARIS.* 


Te great principle of N on-subscription 


which, as I take it, forms the bond of 
union of this Assembly, has been main- 
tained in France by those who are known 
as the Religious Liberals. It would 
searcely be correct to classify them under 
the term ‘“ Unitarian,” inasmuch as the 


opposition to the dogma of the Trinity | 


was not the origin of their resistance to 
the system that imposed subscription to 
Articles of Faith, and Protestants who 
had not examined into the traditional 
dogmas for themselves, yet recognised 
that any compulsory subscription to a 
creed would jeopardise at once the sin- 
cerity of Faith and the normal develop- 
ment of Christian thought. It has not 
been without much effort and pain- 
ful struggle that this principle has spread 


in our Reformed Churches, nor has it as 
yet won over the majority. Edgar Quinet, 


in his admirable book on ‘ The Revolu- 
tion,’ made it a subject of reproach to 
the Protestants, at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century, that they had ceased 
to keep alive the propagandist ardour of 
the Huguenots, and had been content to 
pass their religious life free from all 
molestation. The English Revivalists 
also, who made their appearance on the 
Continent shortly after the Peace of 
1815, attacked this lukewarmness with a 
harshness which not infrequently injured 
the success of their cause. They im- 
ported a.zeal without knowledge, they 
displayed a fastidious and inquisitorial 
asceticism, they introduced a worship of 
the letter which gave the right to any 
lay brother, however ill-educated, to as- 
sume the bearing and the fulminations 


of a pontiff. They aspired to restore 


the Church to the rigid conformity of the 
seventeenth century rather than to the 
heroic enthusiasm of the sixteenth cen- 


tury, and by their unwarranted questions 


as to the state of each individual’s soul, 
and by their self-complaisant assump- 
tions of bringing themselves amongst the 
elect and the saved, they wounded the 
susceptibilities of a people sensitive to 
ridicule, and naturally hostile to affecta- 
tion and to exaggerations repugnant to 
good sense. It would, of course, be un- 


fair to deny that these preachings created 


in certain quarters a genuine movement of 
religious life. But if Matthew Arnold is 
right in supposing that the Puritan move- 
ment in England was not indispensable 
for the revival of the religious life and for 
the establishment of Freedom, we may 
well wonder whether in our own country 
there could not have been a spiritual Re- 
vival without this extraneous intervention. 
Just as in England, where the brilliant 
critic drew attention to many symptoms 


and manifestations full of promise, we 


too are able to quote amongst other 
things this utterance of a martyr for 
political liberty, the famous Pastor Ra- 
beard St. Etienne, who presided over the 


National Assembly. “It is about time,” 


) * The substance of an Address given (in French) 
to the International Council of Unitarian and 
other Liberal Religious Thinkers and Workers, at 
Essex Hall, on Thursday afternoon, May 30. The 
length of M. Fontanés’ paper has obliged us to make 
some omissions, as indicated in the text. The 

r will appear in full in the forthcoming volume 
the Proceedings of the International Council. | 


writings of the time. 
familiarly as the French Schleiermacher. 


theologian-poet, and he had taken the 
initiative, at a time by no means favour- 
able to literary activity, in establishing 
various periodical publications, such as 
the “ Religious Miscellanies” and ‘“‘ Religion 
and Christianity,” with'a view to liberating 
his colleagues and co-religionists from an 
ignorance which had only been pardonable 
in the era of persecutions and during the 
wanderings in the Wilderness. 
principal work “‘ On Protestantism,”* and 
in his “Meditations,” > he laid down that 
distinction between religion and theology 
which is nowadays accepted by everyone, 
and which is placed as the true foundation 
of all serious religious endeavours, 
self genuinely liberal, he was concerned 
for the liberty of others, and he under- 
took the detence of the Methodists in 
spite of the disturbing element they were 
introducing into the churches, as he 


priests, who, true to the rules of their 
Church, refused to perform the burial ser- 
vice in the case of Catholics who had 
died without receiving extreme unction, 
Broad-minded and conversant with the 
history of the organisation of the Re- 
formed Church, he had no hesitation in 
declaring for the separation of Church and 
State, with the avowed object of securing 
to the Church the responsibility of its own 
government, and a flexibility necessary for 
its adaptation to the changing conditions 
under which it would have to exert its 


fall of the temporal power. 
‘overt or thinly disguised under pious 


he said, “to urge upon theologians of. all | 
sects the wisdom of simplifying their | 
|ereeds and of leading us back to the 
| Christianity of Jesus Christ.” 


Under the pretext of raising the banner 
of the Reformation, in the doctrine of 
Justification by Faith, and of combatting 
the doctrine of Salvation by Works, the 
Church began to preach salvation through 
Orthodoxy, and was too carelessly pre- 
occupied in denouncing heresy to per- 
ceive that to claim to be saved by fidelity 
to the letter of a doctrine was just as 
much to have recourse to a barreu opus 
operatum, as was the case of Catholicism 
in its claim on behalf of works. 


Vincent, the Apostle of Liberalism. 


There arose.a preacher at Nimes, in the 
Metropolis, that is to say, of French Pro- 
testantism, who inveighed powerfully 
against this Intellectualism. This was 
Samuel Vincent, who constituted Nimes 


the capital of the great idea of Liberalism 
in Religion. 
class of Frenchmen who, dazzled by the 
splendour of the seventeenth century, live, 
as some foreign critics not long since 
reproachfully observed, “behind a verit- 
able Chinese wall” of exclusiveness, to 
the neglect of other literatures. 


He did not belong to that 


He was 
master of all the European languages, and 
was in close touch with all the theological 
He was known 


He had in fact studied the works of this 


In _ his 


Him- 


undertook the defence of the Catholic 


influence. As early as 1829 he foretold the 
Accusations 


phrases left him unshaken. He withstood 
resolutely the mania for multiplying 
regulations, for manufacturing — shib- 
boleths, and for sifting the Church, main- 
taining that some questions must be left 
open, that attempts at explaining every- 


* 2nd edition, published in 1859, with a preface 
by Provost Paradol. a 
}2nd edition with a preface by Ath, Coquerel, 
the younger, —~ S 


thing must be renounced, and that the 
Church should strive solely to fortify 
men’s consciences and deepen and train 
their wills. He boldly declared that a 
little anarchy would do the Church no 
great harm, for the French Protestants 
stood in need of being raised to the 
general level of European religious culture, 
and might not unprofitably mvestigate, 
compare and modify old and new posi- 
tions. He proclaimed that Protestantism 
was the religion of modern times, and he 
gave a definition of it which has come to 
be the watchword or banner of the 
Tiberals. “ Protestantism,” he said, ‘‘ is in 
its essence, the Gospel, and in its form, 
Freedom.” 


° ° * 


Another Witness. 


One of his disciples, his young colleague, 
Ferdinand Fontanés, entrusted with the 
religious training of the young people in 
the Church at Nimes, had an opportunity 
given him of bearing striking testimony 
to the non-subscribing principle. Two 
vacancies to Theological Professorships 
were announced at Montauban in 1824 as 
open to competition. Though the 
examiners candidly acknowledged the 
manifest superiority of Vincent’s disciple, 
they yielded to the unfriendly represen- 
tations of the candidate’s colleagues, and 
by way of forestallmg the reproaches of 
the more ardent amongst the orthodox, 
confronted him with a test, and added 
that unless he set his hand to this 
declaration of Faith, they could not give 
their support to his candidature. 
Although the terms of this improvised 
Test did not as a matter of fact run 
counter to his own doctrinal position, 
Ferdinand Fontanés, considering that he 
was applying for a Chair of Theological 
Science, declined to trammel the freedom 
of his studies and the teachings of 
experience. So quickly excited were 
orthodox prejudices in those days, that 
the translation of Neander’s ‘“ Apostolic 
Age’ by this uncompromising advocate 
of the non-subscribing principle was 
actually denounced some years later as 
imperilling the Faith of the Church. 


A Period of Uncertainty. 


Under the reign of Louis Philippe the 
National Church came largely under the 
influence of the middle classes, and was 
dominated by the Orleanist spirit. Its 
activity was spent in ecclesiastical 
wrangles in which the freedom from the 
yoke of creeds was at stake. 


After the thunderbolt of the Revolution 
of 1848 the Protestants experienced the 


need of conferring witheach other asto their 


future and the interests of their churches. 
The Consistories profited by the liberty of 
Association which had just recently been 
proclaimed, to elect delegates to a non- 


| official Assembly which met propria motu 


at Paris in September, 1848. No. sooner 
had it opened than a great debate took 
place on the system of imposing subscrip- 
tion to Articles of Faith. Everyone felt 
who breathed this fresh air of liberty 
which had succeeded to the stifling atmos- 
phere ofthe late Monarchy with its privileged 
electorate (la monarchie censitaire) that the 
Rochelle Confession of Faith had fallen 
into desuetude, and that it would be vain 
to attempt to reinstate it asa law of the 
Church. But now the advocates of the 
system of Confessions of Faith pleaded 
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powerfully with the delegates to set abou} 
creating at onceanewConfession of Faith. 
A few impatient Liberals had solemnly 
moved to repeal the Rochelle Confession of 
Faith. But this vigorous and straight- 
forward act did not fit in with the mood 
of the Assembly. The majority rejected 
the proposal, and contented themselves 
with addressing a kind of religious Charge 
to the congregations. The non-subscribing 
principle had not, it is true, achieved a com- 
plete success, but it had not been defeated. 
In the Consistories, where a Liberal spirit 
reigned, the status quo was preserved, and 
young candidates for the Ministry might 
now be ordained without being called upon 
to subscribe to any dogmatic formulary. 


The Synod of 1872. 


This partial victory of Nonconformist 
Liberalism was doomed, however, after the 
“terrible year,’ to be succeeded by a 
crushing defeat, which no longer enabled 
the Reformed Churches, in alliance with 
the Catholic Church, to represent the prin- 
ciple of Religious Freedom. M. Thiers 
had, in a weak moment, granted his old 
rival, M. Guizot, an opportunity of calling 
together an official synod with a view to 
re-establishing peace within the Churches. 
“MM. Guizot’s influence,” said a leader of 
thought recently, ‘“‘ has been calamitous to 
Protestantism.” The statesman in him 
had silenced the historian of civilisation. 
He it was who, whilst in power, was 
responsible for the dictum that ‘in foreign 
affairs France and Catholicism are synony- 
mous terms.” He, therefore, urged all the 
Churches to share in the trials of the 
Papacy, whose temporal sovereignty, he 
declared, was indispensable to the proper 
functioning of the Catholic Church. In 
order to oppose the [rationalistic spirit 
which he saw was destroying the old con- 
ceptions of the supernatural, he advocated 
a coalition of all the Christian societies. 


A New Confession of Faith. 


The majority of this synod of 1872, 
recognising that the Rochelle Confession 
of Faith had no longer the character or 
power of an authoritative law, busied 
themselves in creating a new profession of 
faith to be based on the ‘“‘ Apostles’ Creed.” 
What a curious retrograde procedure in 
ecclesiastical politics! During the eccle- 
siastical struggles of the middle of the 
century the orthodox party had spoken 
with supreme disdain of this document 
which the Liberals had opposed to the 
dogmas that had become mere unin- 
telligible shibboleths to simple folk, though 
highly effective instruments for purposes 
of proscriptionand excommunication. But, 
of course, the avowed object of this 
manceuvre was to embarrass certain 
ministers who had damaged themselves by 
their outspokenness, and thus either to 
silence them or eject them quietly out of 
the Church. The new Confession of Faith 
was carried by a small majority, and 
declared to be the basis of the Church. 
But though the orthodox party have 
succeeded in procuring from the Govern- 
ment of May 26 its authority to make 
this document the subject of compulsory 
teaching in the Church, they have failed, 
in spite of all the prejudice aroused’ by 
them against the Liberals, to make this 
Declaration of Faith the Charter of the 
Reformed Churches, and failed in par- 
ticular to make it compulsory at ordina- 
tions. 

This decision of the Synod of 1872 was 


the inevitable sequel to a movement of 
alarm and reaction caused by the Stras- 
bourg Review. 'This Review, founded by 
Ed. Scherer and Colani, had subjected to 
a fearless criticism all the traditional 
doctrines, and had applied to the study 
of Theology the historical and experi- 
mental method. 


The True Bond of Union. 


Whatever one may say about this offen- 
sive retrograde step to the principle of 
subscription to articles of faith, the fact 
remains that the attempt of the Synod of 
1872 to establish a protective barrier 
against heresy has signally failed. And 
though orthodoxy may impose its curtailed 
creed on a quite unofficial conference of 
ministers, it cannot prevent the annual 
roll-call of the Nonconformist clergy. 
The more serious the times are becoming, 
the more that social problems appeal to 
the attention of Christian people, the more 
untrammelled and scientific the labours 
of theologians become, the more self- 
evident does it appear that the bond of 
union of a religious society ought no 
longer to be sought in giving intellectual 
adhesion to a doctrine, which one is to 
repeat as a devotee tells his beads; but 
must be sought in a common spiritual 
feeling, in a moral disposition, in a living 
and active will. 


A profound thinker, Secretan, who re- 
presents the philosophical element in the 
school of Vinet, has given expression to 
his experiences and his hopes about this 
question on which the future of the Chris- 
tian churches so largely depends, in these 
words :—“ To found the Church on a 
profession of Faith, is to stunt it by 
crippling its members. It is to doom it 
to endless internal conflicts.” 


From Catholicism to Negation. 


The ecclesiastical quarrel noised abroad 
amongst the general public served admir- 
ably to deepen the prejudice against the 
body of the Protestant Church amongst 
the Catholics by birth who survived 
the ruin of their beliefs. A respectable 
instinct withholds them from joining a 
society where they fear to find neither 
peace of soul nor independence of thought. 
The ceremonies of Catholic worship leave 
in general a favourable impression on the 
faithful, particularly when the celebrant 
speaks the language of the world and lays 
no stress on superannuated dogmas. And 
when the religious need is not sufficiently 
pronounced, it cannot sustain an effort 
strong enough to change the religious 
designation of a family. A kind of point 
of honour, of filial piety, stands in the 
way of such a change, and many a middle- 
class freethinker continues his attachment 
to a church whose faith he has rejected, 
and considers a participation in the tradi- 
tional ritual as the respect due to custom 
and to the good form of society. As for 
the working classes in the towns, the priest 
conceals God from them; and once they 
become disabused as to the efficiency of the 
magic means of their salvation, they reject 
en bloc every kind of religion, and one sees 
even Protestants confusing their pastors 
and their church with the priest and the 
Roman Catholic Church, being under the 
impression that a good Republican cannot 
also be a religious man, for God, they say, 
is the Master they must get rid of, if they 
are to be free men, Victims of.an educa- 


tion which the systems of authority in 
matters of faith have imposed upon them, 
devoid of any critical spirit, they are 
unable to make the simplest distinctions, 
and apply to these problems of the moral 
life the dictum of the gambler, “All or 
nothing ”—‘‘a good Catholic and sub- 
missive, or a _ revolted Catholic and 
atheistic.” Accordingly, we have heard 
attentive observers of the fluctuations and 
monotonous reactions of religious evolu- 
tion maintain that, if ever this tunic of 
Nessus which is strangling the conscience 
of this country is to be torn off, it 
would require the intervention of a kind 
of glacial period, in which all the pre- 
vailing forms of religious life should be 
submerged and extinguished, so as to leave 
the human soul free to breathe out into the 
void its disconsolate prayer, and return 
like a child to the Heavenly Father whom 
it has so long misunderstood and forsaken. 


Signs of a Better Hope. 


All the same, there have! been now for 
some time noticeable symptoms of a better 
future. In certain provinces where the 
Reformation had established churches 
which persecution alone had uprooted, 
there have appeared by an atayism of a 
good kind serious movements towards 
Protestantism which a zealous pastor, 
M. Robert, is directing with success. In 
Lyons, the second town of France, a 
spirited young pastor, M. Fulliquet, 
maintained with triumphant eloquence 
before a working-class audience that the 
thesis of his opponent, a sometime 
Catholic ecclesiastic, was by no means 
sound, and that the alleged crimes of God 
were nothing but the aberrations of a 
darkened mind and a confused moral 
sense. u 


The Leaven of Social Reform. 


The increasing attention given to social 
questions has produced amongst the 
younger orthodox clergy an expansion of 
view which neither past ecclesiastical con- 
flicts nor critical efforts succeeded in 
achieving. Just as missionaries whom 
contact with non-civilised races have con- 
vinced of the necessity of stripping the 
Gospel of its dry dogmatic husk, dis- 
covering its powerlessness to feed the 
spiritual life, so those who are desirous of 
reaching the people, the multitudes who 
wander like sheep having no shepherd, 
and to whom a stone has too long been 
offered instead of bread, have been led 
inevitably to relegate to the museum of 
antiquities many formulas and practices 
once serviceable enough as weapons of 
war, and to concentrate their efforts and 
their propaganda upon the inner moral 
natures of men, upon the sense of sin, 
upon the trust in the eternal love, and 
upon helpfulness to mankind, things 
which are the very soul of the Gospel of 
the Son of Man. A Christianity sim- 
plified and concentrated upon principles of 
which Christ himself was the Apostle and 
the Incarnation will alone succeed in 
drawing and retaining the multitudes, 
and in substituting for the old quarrels 
and schisms the methods of peace and a 
unity based on liberty. Then, again, the 
number of lapsed clergy goes on in- 
creasing, and the motives for these lapses 
are highly praiseworthy. There is a 
ferment amongst the clergy that augurs 
well for the future: men’s minds are 
awaking, their consciences are asserting 
their authority, there is a craving for more 
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light, a desire for less superstition and 
pious materialism, for a deeper moral and 
spiritual life and a genuine sincerity. 

We cannot report any conversion of the 
intellectual classes to Protestantism, nor 
even to Theism, but it is quite evident 
that the positivist systems with their 
exclusively determinist philosophy have 
lost their prestige and their audacity ; and 
under the débris of these systems, strewn 
on the ground like oaks felled by the 
woodman’s axe, a better soil is being pre- 
pared to quicken the roots of the spiritual 
life. Anthropology disentangled itself 
gradually from the despotism of anatomy 
and physiology, and the bungling pseudo- 
scientist has carried in his very method 
the condemnation of that pseudo- 
sociology which made a fetish of the 
cephalic index. 


The better cultivated the ground 
becomes, the more abundant will the 
harvest be, the more the human soul is 
opened out and enriched, the more 
spiritual will it become, and the closer 
will it?cling to that Supreme Reality, that 
Moral Perfection from which it took its 
birth. 


How Secure Progress for the Latin Race ? 


In drawing to a conclusion, let me 
mention what I believe to be the con- 
ditiohs of a religious propaganda amongst 
our population of the Latin race. Iam 
persuaded, first of all, that we ought to 
avoid the temptation, to which the Church 
of Rome succumbed, of making it our first 
care to increase our numbers and boast of 
a majority. This ambition has beguiled 
the Church into pandering to popular 
superstitions. We must accept the situa- 
tion that we are in a minority, while 
remembering that in the moral world it is 
not the big battalions that decide the 
direction of human progress. Far from 
casting an anxious glance on our small 
numbers, letus rather ask whether we have 
kept the spiritual leaven fresh and living, 
or whether we have put our light under a 
bushel, whether we are like thecity set on 
a hill, or whether we have sunk back again 
into the shadows and dull round of 
uninspired mediocrity. 

Further, we must diligently espouse the 
brave and earnest counsel of M. de Bun- 


sen (sometime Prussian Ambassador in 


London) as our watchword and_battle- 


ery, if we would assure the triumph of 


a 


the Gospel in the 
“ Translate,” said he, ‘the Shemetic into 
the Japhetic.” Too often, in fact, modern 
Christians speak an unknown tongue 


which is a fruitful cause of grievous 


mistakes and misunderstandings, just as 
in the past by a worship of the letter it 
ereated mythologies and dogmas fatal to 
the spread and fruition of the Gospel. 
The dialect of Canaan injures the influence 
of the Gospel and provides a ready handle 
to the mocking spirit. Your own Carlyle, 
in vigorous language that shook the 
intellectual torpor of the times, reminded 
us that each generation should fit its gar- 
ment to its growth and invest the eternal 
truths in ever new and fresh forms, lest, 
being stereotyped in the expressions of 
another age, they become obscure and 
meaningless. 


“ Back to Jesus.” 


And lastly, Christian propaganda will 
not be successful unless it be animated by 


the spirit which has found utterance in 
a Bs i ¥ : i 


2 en 


|} the barrenness 


modern world.. 


the watchword, “ Back to Jesus.” The 
Religious Renaissance can only succeed in 
storming the gates of Hell if itis Chris- 
tian. To neglect the living power and 
unique attraction of the commanding 
personality of Jesus of Nazareth would be 
to incur gratuitously a doom of barren 
abstraction. If the end and aim of all the 
efforts of Humanity is to realise in every 
sphere of its activity a sovereign idea, a 
joyful ideal, how can we ignore him who 
has been in himself the incarnation of the 
purest and intensest spiritual and moral 
life ? 

To return to the historical, living Christ 
does not necessarily involve the scrupulous 
assent, as of a Scribe, to all the details 
and features of that life as it has been 
transformed for us by the enthusiasm of 
the first witnesses. 

Criticism may here and there constrain 
us to substitute a hard and strange 
reality for sweet and fascinating poetry. 
Why should we complain? Have we not 
evidences, in the historical portions of the 
Gospels, of a spiritual nature far more 
attractive than that pourtrayed for us by 
legend? Is not that the Rock on which 
we can base our unshaken conviction that 
we are not the dupes of imagination, and 
is it not a ground for joy that such a 
character belongs to our common 
humanity? It is no light gain to our 
poor race, the prey of so many gross 
passions, to discover in the life of one of 
its own children an image of what the 
race may be, of what it may become. Let 
us not be beguiled by a false mysticism, 
which, following in the wake of Catholic 
piety, ever on the outlook for appari- 
tions of the Virgin, would venture to count 
on such apparitions of Christ and on 
his direct response to our immediate 
questions. 


The Spirit, not the Letter. 


In the enthusiasm and gratitude aroused 
in us by the labours of Christ we may 
lament that he isnot inourvery midst now, 
to solve the problems that weigh us down ; 
and yet one of his most fervent disciples 
reports him as saying that it was profitable 
that he should go away. To escape from 
of abstract questions 
it may indeed be wise to ask what, Jesus 
would do if he were living here and now ; 
but on this condition, that we do not let 
our question snare us into the wiles of 
spiritualism, remembering that if Jesus 
did come amongst us now, his first act 
would surely be to divest himself of the 
merely local and natural form under which 
he lived in the past, appearing no longer 
as a Jew or a Galilean but as a modern 
man ; and we can have no better means of 
knowing what he would do to-day than by 
seeking through reflection and observation 
to discover what would be a faithful 
application of the principles he represented 
nineteen ceuturies ago. We ought to 
guard against supposing that the Christ of 
History would speak with the conscious- 
ness of a man of modern times, seeing 
that a thousand years of added experience 
and study have inevitably modified the 
modern man’s point of view. 


His true Humanity. 


Instead, however, of exhausting our 
energies in barren endeavours to guess 
what the prophet of Nazareth would say, 
or what solutions he would advocate for 
our social needs, would it not be far more 
practical to bring to bear upon the in- 


dustrial, political, and social conflicts and 
problems of the times the sentiments 
entertained by Jesus, and to draw the 
conclusions contained in germ in his teach- 
ings as to the Fatherhood of God and the 
Brosherhood of Man? If we would 
attach to the Gospel the people who have 
sworn a Hannibalic oath against Catho- 
licism, we must insist on the humanity of 
Jesus, and by so doing we shall but be 
following the example of the first Chris- 
tians, who, in order to resist those gnostic 
tendencies that were reducing Christ to the 
condition of a phantom, insisted in their 
earliest declarations on the reality of the 
humanity of Jesus. We shall only be 
able to establish a successful propaganda 
among our contemporaries whom the 
assertions of dogmatism have revolted, on 
condition that we maintain that Jesus is 
not the object of Religion, but the subject 
of that Religion that was dimly emerging 
out of antiquity, and which eventually 
came to full bloom in this son of Israel. 
This Religion consists in basing man’s 
trust in a principle of Supreme Love, trust 
that is in the Heavenly Father. To give 
us courage and comfort in our labours of 
spreading this gospel, I can recall nothing 
more suitable and efficacious than that 
noble exclamation of one of your martyrs, 
“Play the man, Master Ridley! we shall 
this day light such a candle, by God’s 
grace, in England as I trust shall never 
be put out.” 


A TOUR TO KOLOZSVAR. 


Tue day when we hope to see a large 
number of English friends in Kolozsvar 
is approaching fast. Let me say a few 
words to those who are already prepared 
to come, and also to those who have not 
yet made up their minds. I am not going 
to say that a journey even of one day’s 
duration can be made without fatigue, 
therefore Transylvania cannot surely be 
seen without a considerable amount of 
trouble and effort ; but all that belongs to 
those circumstances of an excursion which 
add a great deal to its pleasures and 
achievements. As myself one who is 
fond of travelling, I may say from ex- 
perience, that if one is decided to reach an 
almost immeasurable distance, he does it 
with a greater ease than one day’s journey 
for which he starts without a correspond- 
ing good spirit. 

A tour to Kolozsvar is certainly long 
enough, but there are a great many attrac- 
tions connected with it. A gentleman 
whom I met in Boston, U.S. America, told 
me last year that he had made several 
tours on the Continent, but if he can 
arrange it, he never misses Budapest, 
because no other town in Europe has that 
charm and beauty which is found there. 
Miss Tagart has already informed the ex- 
cursionists that in Budapest you will meet 
friends and acquaintances. Mr. Jozan, 
Mrs. Korchmaros, whom you knew 
as Miss Buzogany, will meet you at Buda- 
pest, but I hope that Professor Kovacs and 
myself may also be there. As a most 
important circumstance, let it be made 
known to all interested that. the Transyl- 
vanian Karpathian Society has promised 
to procure us a separate railway carriage 
from Budapest to Transylvania and back 
at a moderate price. This carriage will be 
at the disposal of the company of excur- 
sionists, led by Miss Tagart, and it will 
mean a great addition to their comfort 
and ease. 
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One or two members of the Karpathian 
Society will travel with the party all the 
way as guides. It is intended to go from 
Budapest towards Arad, and reach Tran- 


sylvania by railway on the Southern line, }. 


therefore near the southern branch of the 
Carpathian Mountains. There will be 
seen not only the finest mountain scenery 
possible, but also some very original 
costumes of people, and also the famous 
Castle of Hunyad (from the time of 
Matthias Hunyadi), and also the Castle 
of Déva, where Francis David died. By 
this route the towns of Torda and famous 
Toroezté may easily be seen. The party 
of excursionists will reach Kolozsvar on 
Sept. 5, and remain there until the 9th, 
in order to get a good rest, and also to 
of interest. The 


see several things 
beautiful college is fast approaching 
completion. I hope it will make a very 


good impression on our visitors. Bishop 
Ferencz and the Consistory, as well as the 
David Association and the Directors of 
the College, will do their best to make 
our English friends feel quite comfort- 
able. Unfortunately our students will 
not be back yet, because the official open- 
ing has been unavoidably postponed to 
Sept. 22; therefore student life will be 
missed this time, but we hope that this 
will be repaid in some other jway. 

Let me just mention that Mrs. Korch- 
maros (Mary Buzogany) has written a very 
interesting letter to our Unitarian maga- 
zine, giving some information about Miss 
Tagart and her excursion. 

We hope that all those who come to see 
us will be pleased ; at least, we shall do 
our best to make them feel so. Let me 
express our very great joy and hearty 
welcome to all. GrorcEe Boros. 

Kolozsvar, Aug. 4. 


CENTRAL POSTAL MISSION AND 
UNITARIAN WORKERS’ UNION. 


S1r,—I should be glad to remind your 
readers that we start for Hungary on 
Friday, Aug. 23. Several ministers, Mr. 
Shrubsole, and some of the ladies of our 
Committee are of the party. There are, 
however, still five vacancies which we 
should like to see filled. Those who might 
be deterred by the ordinary expenses and 
the difficulties of the Hungarian language 
would do well to avail themselves of this 
unique opportunity of visiting our hospi- 
table Unitarian brethren in this distant 
part of Europe and seeing many interest- 
ing and beautiful places on the way. A 
sum of £14 must. be paid beforehand, 
and the tickets are available for forty-five 
days, but the tour is only planned to last 
three weeks, which a. total sum of from 
£18 to £20 will cover. 

L. M. Tacart. 


Tur August number of The Coming Day 
contains the address given by the Rev. 


J. Page Hopps at that remarkable service’ 


held in the Free Christian Church on 
Sunday afternoon, July 14, for “ The 
Croydon Labour Representatives,” of 
which we recently published a report; 
also Mr. Hopps’s welcome into the 
ministry to the students who left the 
Home Missionary College in Manchester 
last June. 
Se LE eS eR 

We talk to God, that is prayer. God 
talks to us, that is inspiration —Lyman 
Abbott. 


OBITUARY. 


ee 
MRS. RICHARD ORAM, 
Many of our readers will share our 


deep regret at the announcement of the, 


death of Mrs. Oram, sen., of Cremyll, 
Wandsworth Common. Up till a few 
weeks ago she was in her usual health, 
being quite vigorous despite her seventy- 
five years, and left home for Newquay, 
Cornwall, to enjoy a holiday. She was 
only there a short time before she was 
seized with an illness which was from the 
first alarming,~and ultimately proved 
fatal. She died at Newquay, Aug. 2. 
The funeral took place Aug. 7, a service 
which was largely attended being held at 
Christ Church, Devonport, and the inter- 
ment taking place at Plymouth Ceme- 
tery. The Rev. W. G. Tarrant, of Wands- 


worth, officiated. Mrs. Oram’s parents, . 


Mr. and Mrs. Gould, of Devonport, were 
among the founders of the congregation 
in that town, and their attachment to 
Unitarian principles were fully inherited 
by their daughter. She married Mr. 
Richard Oram, naval instructor, and 
found in him an ardent supporter of the 
faith, and the Devonport church owes 


much to them. Mr, Oram died twenty 


years ago, and she then came to London 
to live, though retaining a close connec- 
tion with the town of her birth. The 
Wandsworth congregation, which has had 
her warm support since its beginning, 
will miss her greatly, and the cause of 
Unitarianism generally has lost in her a 
loyal and consistent friend. She attended 
the Twentieth Century meetings this 
year, and fully enjoyed their inspiration 
and the presence of a host of friends. 
Her son, Dr. R. R. W. Oram, of Wands- 
worth, is the last of her four children. 


THE INWARD LIFE. 

Ir inward order is our real good, if 
heaven is within, if our eternal life is our 
spiritual life, if everything may disappoint 
except the harvest in the soul, if this is 
the only success that God guarantees— 
then, ‘Oh that I might fly away, and be 
at rest!” is a prayer forbidden to us all. 
We must make peace where we are, 
sanctify the ground on which we stand, 
glorify the Lord our God on earth, and 
justify His Providence where He has 
placed us. 

But the thirst for happiness is not for 
nothing. Restless desires point to a fulfil- 
ment. There is one hunger and thirst that 
God has promised to satisfy ; yet it isa 
hunger and a thirst that willneverend, and 
willfor ever grow. ‘ Blessedare they who 
hunger and thirst after righteousness: 
for they shall be filled.” But great ten- 
dencies, if not allowed their right direction, 
will manifest themselves irregularly, wed 
themselves to some poor necessity of our 
nature that cannot bear their illimitable 
strain, and so mercifully shatter our false 
life. And even when we are seeking our: 
true life, we must look for it where we 
are, not where we are not. ‘To forego the 
Lord’s Prayer—the doing of God’s Will, 
the coming of God’s Kingdom now and 
here ; to be always setting our eyes and 
hopes on the future and the distant— what 
is this but taking the soft wings of the 
dove, and flying away from the only real 
difficulty, the only real work, which is to 
build up the Kingdom of Heaven within, 


strengthening all the spiritual elements, 


affections that know where their true 
nourishment is and refuse to feed on acci- 
dents, delight and confidence in truth with 
adequate search for it, personal inter- 
course with goodness and trust in its 
living source, fellowship with all suffering 
through the charity of a common nature, 
one brotherhood through one Fatherhood, 
the desire and effort to make ourselves 
better men, larger in spirit, in thought, 
in wisdom, in knowledge, in emotion, in 
patience, in the power of beneficent action, 
in faithfulness to the opportunities of 
doing good which God, who knows where 
He is leading us, casts in our way? We 
shall never know any better heaven so 
long as we neglect this ; and we shall not 
escape the necessity of the gradual 
approaches of faithfulness in present and 
in little things, by looking to another life 
on whose coming blessedness we presume, 
with no roots of its blessedness in us 
from which we are living and growing 
now. There is at least a spiritual 
parable in the poetry of Scripture, that 
the dove let loose over the wide waste 
found no place to rest the sole of her foot, 
and returned and rested in the Ark of 
God. And even the most aged man 
whose earthly ark and tabernacle are most 
clearly dissolving away, and the abating 
waters bringing very near to a renovated 
world, rests any real hope not on change 
of scene, or of love, or of interest, but in 
yet more of fellowship with that God who 
was ever with him, and who in goodness 
and mercy has followed him all the days 
of his life.—John Hamilton Thom. 


‘Open, Lord, my inward ear, 
And bid my heart rejoice! 
Bid my quiet spirit hear 
Thy comfortable voice; 
Never in the whirlwind found, 
Or where earthquakes rock the place ; 
Still and silent is the sound, 
The whisper of thy grace! 


From the world of sin, and noise, 
_ And hurry, I withdraw ; 
For the small and inward voice 

I wait with humble awe: 
Silent am [ now and still; © 
Dare not in thy presence move: _ 
To my waiting soul reveal 

The secret of thy love ! 


—Charles Wesley. 


Four years ago members of the Society 
of Friends held a very successful Summer 
School at Scarborough, from Aug. 4 to 18, 
This year, in the same vigorous atmosphere, 
they have established for five weeks a 
“Settlement for Bible Study.” Even 
classes in Hebrew and Greek Testament 
are offered, while Professor Adeney is | 
lecturing on “The Four Gospels in the 
Light of Recent Research,” Mr. Buchanan 
Gray, of Mansfield College, on “ Priest- 
hood in the Old Testament,” Dr. Rufus 
M, Jones, of Haverford College, Pennsyl- 
vania, on “The Mystical Element in Paul 


and John,” and on “ Epochs of Christian 


Thought,” and Mr. Edward Grubb, M.A.the 
new editor of the British Friend, on “ Out- 
lines of the Teaching of Jesus,” and on 
“Commerce and Christianity.” Dr, Thomas 
Hodgkin, Mr. J. W. Graham, Mr. J. 8. 
Rowntree, and Dr. Rendel Harris are also 
among the lecturers. The work of the 
Settlement extends from Aug. 4 to S pt. 7, 
and we trust that the rich feast offered 
will be enjoyed to the full. = 
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_ chimed in a second. 
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_ hearted thing to say. 
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THE CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


} ——— 
The Message of the Flowers. 


_ Wuen I was in the country some weeks 
ago, I saw a magnificent rose-tree, which 
grew up the side of a house, spreading its 
branches far and wide. It was the sort 
called La Gloire de Dijon, the flower a 
yellowish white and with a delicious scent. 
In the season this particular tree is loaded 
with roses, the delight not only of those 
who own it, but of everyone who passes by. 

_ On a certain morning, in one corner of 
this wonderful little rose world, you might 
have seen one old rose, which had been in 
bloom a long time, and a number of others 
round it, some just opening, some rather 
more fully open, butall young and joyous, 
save one poor little thing that had been 
stricken by disease and was blighted. 
But more than that, if you had sat 
still and attentive underneath, and 
opened the ears of your heart you might 
have heard them talking. The sun was 
shining brightly, the butterflies, some 
white, some blue, some red and _ black, 
were flying from flower to flower, the bees 
were buzzing happily as they sought for 
honey, the birds were singing in the leafy 
branches of the trees, and a lark hidden 
from sight in the deep blue of heaven. 
“How beautiful the world is!” cried 
one rose joyfully. 
“How warm and jolly the sunshine!” 
“And the wind is so soft and gentle,” 
said a third. ‘I do love him when he’s in 
a good humour like this.” 
“And our friends the butterflies, always 
smiling and happy, bring us messages of 


love from our relatives who live far away,” | 


exclaimed a fourth. 

“Oh, it is good to be alive this bright 
June morning,” they sang in a chorus out 
of very joy, while they gaily danced on 
their stems, and filled the air with 
delicious fragrance. 

Then one of them turned to the old 
rose—“ What a long time you must have 
lived! Have you been as happy as this 
all the while?” ; 

But before she could reply another 
asked: ‘‘ Shall we all live as long and be 
happy?” 

_The old rose smiled. “I can’t say 1 
have never been unhappy. Look there,” 
and she caused them to look at the poor 
little bud that was too weak and ill to 
take part in their pleasant talk and play, 
and would never be beautiful like them. 
In their own pleasure they had lost sight 
of this little crippled sister. Then they 
were sad because they had forgotten her, 
and because she could certainly not live 
very long, and they knew they could do 
nothing for her. Before, however, they 
were able to say how sorry they were the 
old rose went on— 

-“ But I never feel unhappy now.” 

“What! not on account of our little 
sister?” they asked. It seemed a hard- 


. “No; not even for her. Of course, I 
should like to see her strong and well. 
But I am quite sure she has her place in 
the word as well as we, and some message 

’ to deliver from the great God who made 


us all. See bow patient and uncom- 


plaining she is. I know she teaches me 


a beautiful lesson, and I am very thankful | 


to her. 30} 


The sick flower, although she was suffer- 


ing a great deal of pain, looked up and 
smiled. 

“ How kind of you to comfort me,” she 
whispered. “I am so glad I can do a 


little good. I sometimes feel I must be 


very useless, and that is worse than the 
ain.” 

And then they all made up their minds 
that she should never feel that again, 
because it wasn’t really true. They would 
show her how much they loved her, and 
put some of the brightness of their lives 
into hers, if they could. 
~ But while they were thinking that the 
old rose startled them by saying: 

“ After all, vou know, although she is 
so ill she will live longer than most, if not 
all, of you.” 

“What!” they cried all together, “live 
longer than we! How can she? Why, 
see how strong and healthy we are.” 
And they would have laughed aloud at 
the foolish thing the wise old rose had 
said, but that it would have seemed un- 
kind to their little sister. 

“Oh!” said the old rose, “ youare healthy 
enough to live as long as I have, perhaps 
longer. But that is not all you have to 
fear. There —look!” 

And down below them they saw a queer 
big creature moving about, not quickly 
like a butterfly, but slowly and making a 
dreadful noise as he walked, and every 
now and then he took hold of a rose, and 
with something that flashed in the sun- 
light, severed it from its stalk. 

“ A man,” said the old rose. “ Perhaps 
your turn will come to-morrow.” 

'“Horrible! Horrible!” they cried, 
thoroughly frightened. ‘ Can’t we escape 
anyhow ? ” 

The old rose smiled again. 

“ You ought to have been born quite at 
the top. Then, perhaps, he would not 
have taken -the trouble to get at you. 
Here, he is sure to. But don’t be afraid. 
When you hear what I can tell you, you 
will, not want to escape. Listen. When 
T was as young as vou [ had a great number 
of brothers and sisters of about the same 
age. A few of them died early on the 
tree; most of them were cut off and taken 
away by a man like this one. When the 
first went we were all frightened too, but 
afterwards, as soon as we understood, we 
were very glad, and each hoped that his 
turn would come next. None had to wait 
long, except me. Why I was left I don’t 
know. I am certainly no happier than 
the others. But perhaps it was that I 
might tell you why you have nothing to 
fear,” 

“Oh, do tell us,” they said. 

“The first lot that were cut sent word 
to us as soon as ever they could——” 

“But,” broke in one of the other roses, 
“how could they when they were taken 
far away ?’” 

“Oh,” answered the old rose, “ that is 
easy enough. Sometimes it’s a butterfly, 
more often the wind which can go every- 
where and knows everything. In this 
case it was the wind.” 

“ And what did he say?” 

“Oh, he came laughing and happy, and 
made us very glad. He told us how a 
young lady, named Mary, who lives in 
that big red place you can see, which they 
call a house, tied them up together beauti- 
fully, talking to them all the time, telling 


‘them how lovely they looked, and how 


sweet they smelt, and how happy they 
were going to make Jimmy. Then she 
took them out with her. Andat first they 
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were disappointed and miserable, for she 
went through dark and dirty streets, 
where they found it difficult to breathe. 
They felt stifled and ill, and asked one 
another how people could live in such 
nasty places, and wished they were back 
in the old garden. But soon they found 
themselves being taken into a small house 
which, although it was very grimy out- 
side, was sweet and clean within, so that 
once there they felt well and cheerful again, 
and wondered what would happen next. 

“<How’s Jimmy?’ Mary asked. 

“¢Oh, Miss, I’m afraid he’s very ill 
indeed, Jimmy’s mother © answered. 
‘Doctor says he can never get well 
again.’ And she began to cry, because 
she dearly loved her boy, who was dying. 
When Mary went into his bedroom and 
saw his little white face, whiter than the 
bedclothes, and his little shrunken hands, 
she knew that Jimmy would soon be play- 
ing with the angels on the beautiful 
meadows of heaven. 

«Jimmy, I’ve brought you a few flowers. 
I know you like them. You were always 
fond of roses, weren’t you?’ 

“Jimmy’s face brightened. He loved 
flowers, although he had never been able 
to get many to grow in the dark little 
street he lived in. His large eyes looked 
at her and smiled, seeming to say, ‘ How 
good of you to come and see me and bring 
me such beautiful flowers,’ but he had 
only strength to whisper faintly, ‘Thank 
you, Miss.’ Before she left Mary put the 
roses in a glass quite close to the bedside ; 
and after she had gone they were able to 
talk to him, and what he heard them say 
was: ‘Jimmy, don’t you be afraid. Our 
dear God loves us all. He has sent us to 
say that He loves you very dearly, and to 
cheer you up; and He says we may go 
with you when you die. Oh, it will be so 
beautiful’, And Jimmy wasn’t a_ bit 
afraid, he grew quite happy; and my 
brother and sister roses were very happy 
too, because they had been able to comtort 
and put in good heart the little sufferer 
‘who was soon going to die. There,” 
said the old rose, “ wouldn’t you like to 
speak your message like that?” 

“Veg, indeed we would,” they all 
answered. A. A. CHARLESWORTH. 


(To be continued.) 


Mussrs. P. S. King and Son (Orchard 
House, Westminster) have in the press, 
for publication during September, a 
work by Dr. J. F. J. Sykes, on “Public 
Health and Housing,” being the Milroy 
lectures delivered before the Royal College 
of Physicians in February and March last. 
The lectures have been carefully revised 
by the author, and many additions made 
which it has been considered would add 
to the completeness of the subject. The 
work is divided into three parts :—(1) 
The Ascertained Effects upon Health of 
Certain Conditions of Habitation; (2) 
Construction and Misconstruction ; and 
(3) Usage and Misusage. A number of 
illustrations and statistical tables are in- 
cluded, and the whole work should prove 
most valuable to those interested in such 
an important subject as the Public Health 
in relation to Housing. 


es 


Lrr us not desert our own work, our 
own God within, to gaze after a pattern 
like our neighbour's, neither to seek to 
make his gift ours.—Hmilie Cady. 
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ON DERWENTWATER. 
AN APPEAL. 


In this holiday month even those who 
are still held prisoners in town. have 
visions of mountain solitudes, of open 
moorlands, of woods and meadows, 
where the broad rivers flow, or of the 
level sands, the rocky coast, and the 
ever-changing glories of the sea. Tens 
of thousands of happy people have gone 
forth, to be at least in the fresh air, 
away from the stress and turmoil of 
the town, to rest after months of 
strenuous work, to enjoy some new 
pursuit or the absolute quiet of a well- 
earned idleness that is content simply 
to be in the country, and let its calm, 
refreshing influences do their own work. 
One sees them from afar, on the hill- 
side or on the shore, rejoicing in the 
great summer exodus, counting those 
the wisest or most fortunate who have 
found their way into the loneliest places, 
most remote from the conventions and 
the many distracting claims of our 
crowded life, where, in all that makes 
for health and the purest joy, Nature 
reigns supreme. 

Our islands are happy indeed in a 
wealth of natural beauty, given in such 
variety and within so small a compass 
to few countries in the world. There 
are tracts of glorious mountain country 
or hilly moorland, wood, or common, 
or invigorating coast, within the reach 
of everyone. But the dense popula- 
tion, the unceasing growth of towns, 
the raids of builders on the most 
unexpected places, constantly threaten 
the destruction of some part of this 
natural wealth, which thus on the 
spiritual side becomes of priceless worth 
with the growing pressure of the more 


sordid elements of our common life. 
This makes the wise among our people 
very jealous to preserve all that is 
possible of the uninvaded solitudes and 
the unspoilt beauty of the land, and 
especially to secure what is greatest and 
most beautiful as anational possession, 
for the full and free enjoyment of all 
alike. 

This summer a rare opportunity was 
offered for securing as such a national 
possession an estate amid some of the 
loveliest scenery.in England. Derwent- 
water is in the heart of the Lake 
District, and perhaps the loveliest of 
the lakes. No greater treasure of this 
priceless kind could be given to the 
people than freedom to enjoy the hill- 
side and the wooded shore of this quiet 
lake, with the wonderful mountain 
views that it commands. The Brandle- 
how Park Estate, of, roughly speak- 
ing, 108 acres, lies along the sloping 
ground under Catbells, between Hawse 
End and Brandlehow. It stretches from 
the shores of the lake to the road which 
borders the unenclosed common of 
Catbells, and has about a mile of 
frontage on the lake. Itis well wooded, 
and its great charm was known to 
Soutuey, who constantly took his water 
parties across to Otterbield Bay, which 
forms the northern end of the property. 
The views of the lake, of Skiddaw, 


| Blencathra, and St. Herbert’s Island, 


as seen: from the grounds, are very 
beautiful. This estate the National 
Trust has now the option for six months 
of purchasing. Its appeal for sub- 
scriptions to this end, which we read 
first in the Spectator of May 11, and 
from which the above particulars as to 
the estate are taken, points out that at 
present the shores of Derwentwater 
are entirely in the hands of private 
owners, and there are only three or 
four public landing-places, so that the 
purchase of. this estate for the nation 
will not only secure the grounds from 
the wood-cutter’s axe and the specula- 
tive builder, but will free a whole mile 
of the western shore for the public. 

The present owner of the estate has 
made his offer out of sympathy with the 
objects of the National Trust, and the 
amount required is £7,000. 

Subscriptions or promises may be 
sent to :— 


Sir Robert Hunter, Chairman, Reform 
Club, Pall-mall, S.W.; Canon Rawnsley, 
Hon. Sec., Crosthwaite Vicarage, Keswick ; 
Miss Octavia Hill, 190, Marylebone-road, 
London, N.W.; Miss H. Yorke, Hon. 
Treasurer, 190, Marylebone-road, London, 
N.W.; the Secretary, National Trust, 
1, Great College-street, Westminster. 
Cheques and Postal Orders to be crossed 
“ National Provincial Bank of England.” 


In the Spectator of July 27, a letter 
was published from Miss Ocravia Hin 
reporting the progress of the scheme, 
and further emphasising the appeal. 
As we desire very warmly to commend 
the scheme to the attention of all lovers 
of the Lake country, and all sympa- 
thisers with the object of the ‘Trust, 
we cannot do better than reproduce 


here the greater part of Miss Hru’s 
letter :— 

The National Trust has now secured 
more than half the money, and donations 
are daily coming in ; but the time during 
which the option of purchase is open is 
quickly passing, and the amount still to 
be collected is very large—£3,460, Lon- 
don is emptying fast. May I through 
your columns ask those who are going, or 
have gone, to mountain, lake, and moor 
for their own holiday to send some con- 
tribution towards securing for others this 
lovely slope of mountain, meadow, and 
wood, that it may be for ever open freely 
to all who need rest and who care for 
views of lake and hill and sky? We do 
not plead for it as we might for help in 
famine or pestilence, but there is a hunger 
of the soul and mind and heart as well as 
of the body ; and it is for ever true that 
to make a healthy life one must have rest. 
as well as work. We do not live by bread 
alone; the Sunday rest is as necessary to 
man as the weekly toil. We) all feel the 
need, and that increasingly, of fair places 
where the flowers grow and there is sight 
of sky and hill. We are a rich nation, 
and surely we should each do what in us 
lies to secure places such as this for the 
large number of those who yearly escape 
from our towns to the country, and 
who do not. visit those possessing 
parks and grounds, and who yearly 
find accessible ground more built over — 
and enclosed. But more than this, 
the Lake District is an inheritance of our 
nation, fair and still, and haunted by 
memories of our great men. Whoever 
has learnt from Ruskin and Wordsworth 
should try to preserve for their country- 
men some of the beauties which moulded 
and taught them to be what they were. 
This land, too, is a great living picture, 
and from it one beholds other great _ 
pictures. One may see Skiddaw rise 
against the sky, and the mists gather blue 
in the recesses of Borrowdale, hear the 
wavelets brake against the shore, watch 
the squirrel at his play, and see the masses 
of tall foxgloves on the hillside, while 
treading the winding wood-paths, or the 
mountain meadow on the side of Catbells. | 
Are we to keep this for our people or not? 
It depends upon us each and all. Will 
youeach in your measure help? Wehave 
committees in Manchester, Liverpool, 
Leeds, and Keswick, the working men are 
subscribing, we are issuing cards to those 
who will collect shillings, we bave made 
the scheme known in the hotels and banks 
in the district, we have written to America, 
ever ready as she is to unite with us in 
appreciation of these common inheritances 
of our race. We have received £3,540 in 
donations varying from 5s. to £500, but 
the amount to raise is large, the time is 
short; committees and notices and letters 
to papers do not purchase land; it is you, 
the potential donors, with whom it rests 
whether this year a mile of the shore of 
Derwentwater is saved as a possession for 
English people or not. I doubt whether 
much of the money we this year spend 
will do so-deep and lasting good as that 
which forms our share of the mile of 
mountain meadow slope on Derwentwater. 

We are glad to hear that since Miss 
Ocravia Hinx’s letter was published 
the promised donations have amounted 
to £4,000, and we most earnestly hope 
that the remaining £8,000 required 
will be forthcoming before it is t00 late. 
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TWO WAYS OF MEETING 
TROUBLE.* 


BY THE REY. S. M. CROTHERS, 


“ Sufficient unto the 
thereof.”’—Matt. vi. 34. 

“ Lord, make me to know mine end, and 
the measure of my days, what at is.’?— 
Psalms xxxix. 4. 


WHEN we see persons who have borne 
very bravely some heavy burden, we ask 
them to tell us the secret of their endur- 
ance. When we ask, we have two different 
answers. There are those who take a lofty 
tone. They say that there is but one way 
by which a man may meet the trials that 
come to him. He must learn to rise above 
them. In the finite there is sorrow and 
disappointment, in the infinite there is 
peace; above the realm of the struggle 
there is a realm of serene thought and life. 
It is as if one were in the narrow streets 
of some great city. All about him men 
are struggling for existence, crowding one 
another, lying and cheating, little children 
are starving, pale mothers are struggling 
through the long hours for a scanty crust 
of bread. This, the man says, is life; 
this is all there is—this hateful, sordid 
struggle.—And then’ one comes and takes 
him by the hand and leads him up some 
great tower, and he looks out and sees the 
larger world. Below him is the strife of 
the city and its ceaseless agony. He sees 
that the city itself is but a little place ; it 
is environed by the green hills, and far 
away he can see the gleam of the summer 
sea. Below him there are dark alleys 
where the sunshine never reaches, but the 
man on the tower knows that it is not 
because Nature is niggardly. Nature is 
prodigal of its gifts. The sunshine is 
over the land. It may be that some 
suffer and starve, but wonderful is the 
abundance of life and gladness that he 
sees. So he takes heart, and calmness 
comes as he gets that larger view. It 
does not matter very much of what 
materials a landscape may be made, every 
landscape is beautiful if we can only see 
enough of it. A man travelling over a 
desert feels only the discomfort of it all, 
but there comes a time, at sunset, when, 
from some summit, he looks out over the 
path along which he has come, and then 
looks beyond to the great mountains that 
lure him onward, and all that desert land- 
scape is transfigured before him. No 
happy valley full of corn and wine could 
be so beautiful as this in the light 

reflected fromthe bare rocks and gleaming 
sand. He looks beyond. There are the 
delectable mountains in the light of the 
setting sun. No picture of perfect peace 
could come to him like that peace of the 
desert. 

There are those who help us in just that 
way, not by showing us a new world, not 
by telling us of compensations elsewhere 
for what we lose here, but purely by the 

~ loftiness of their nature, and the wideness 
of their views. They show us the grandeur 
of the whole where we had only seen the 
misery of the part, and they tell us that 
no matter what the day may bring forth, 
they look beyond to the years and to the 
ages; they look beyond the ‘individual, 
_ with his seeming failure, to the universe, 
and in that wider view is peace. 

That kind of peace comes whenever we 

get a view of that which is, in its nature 


D.D. 


day is the evil 


_ * A sermon preached in the First Parish Church, 
Cambridge, Mass, 


and in its extent, wonderful. 
us a sense of the sublime. 
Marcus Aurelius. He tells us} no new 
gospel. It is a familiar world he looks 
upon; but with what calm eyes he looks 
upon it, how far from fretfulness his soul 
is as it takes in the sweep of human his- 
tory and realises how petty are the ills of 
the individual as he compares them with 
the greatness of the whole. He teaches 
us how to measure our days. 

A modern poet tells us to look away 
from the little things around us, and find 
our help in the great spaces that are 
about us :— 


It brings to 
So it was with 


Ye heavens whose pure dark regions have 
no sign 
Of langour, though so calm, and though so 
great, 
Are yet untroubled and impassionate ; 
- . . You remain 
A world above man’s head, to let him see 
How boundless might his soul’s horizons be, 
How vast, yet of what clear transparency, 
How it were good to live there and breathe 
free,— , 
How fair a lot to fill 
Is left to each man still. 


That is the substance of a very manly 
philosophy, which has satisfied not a few 
of the greatest and best of our race; and 
it comes to us, always telling us to look 
away trom that which is partial, that 
which is temporary, and see everything in 
the large outlines of ultimate reality—to 
get above the moment, to look out upon 
the eternity in which we live. 

These helpers of ours do not ever try 
to minimise our sorrows, they rather try 
to magnify them before our eyes; but in 
magnifying them they magnify also the 
power of the soul to resist and to endure. 
Itis a great thing, they say, to live nobly, a 
great thing to bear the inevitable without 
repining. It requires all the hidden 
strength of the soul to thus endure. 

No man’s spirit can thus face the whole 
of life, learning truly to measure himself 
against the realities that are around him, 
without growing in strength. Do not, 
they say, cherish,illusions. Do not seek 
to distract the soul with little things. 
Meet the difficulty, and then you will first 
be able to overcome it. 

What heroic thought there isin Brown- 
ing when he speaks of the last great 
mystery :-— 

I would hate that death bandaged my eyes, 
and forebore, 
_And bade me creep past. 
No! let me taste the whole of it, fare like 
my peers, 

The heroes of old. 

(ii.) There is need of heroic temper. 
Those who reach it are worthy of all praise. 
And yet many persons—most of us, in 
fact—do not reach that. There are many 
who do not dare to look at what they 
themselves must inevitably endure, yet 
who learn to bear patiently and gladly 
that which comes. They do not ask to 
taste the whole of life, but, little by little, 
day by day, they sip from the cup, till at 
length, before they know it, it is drained 
of its bitterness. They taste the bitter 
with the sweet. They make no complain- 
ing. They take the day as it comes, not 
anticipating that which must come after 
it. And at last when all is over, we say 
these people have lived beautiful lives, 
they have lived simply, sweetly, trustfully. 
And we turn from the heroic attitude. 
Admiring it as we must, we still have 
sympathy with Charles Lamb when 
he tells us that the secret of his en- 
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durance of sorrows which many men 
have found too heavy to be borne 
was that he learned “to take short 
views.” There were some things in his 
own life which he could not look at 
steadily ; but day by day he found blessed 
distractions, and turned from sorrow 
towards those things which were beautiful 
and lovable. Day by day he learned how 
many things there are, even in the 
saddest life, to be done, how much to be 
loved, how much to be enjoyed. The 
whole of it he could not taste. Each part 
of it he could taste. Hach day’s duty 
could be done. 

When we think of that brave man of 
genius, Cervantes, enduring so many mis- 
fortunes as slave, as soldier, and as starv- 
ing man of letters, do we not come to love 
him all the more because, to the last, he 
refuses to brood upon those things and to 
enlarge them to his imagination? How 
delightful the story written on his death- 
bed of the student whom he met upon the 
road and who told him that his disease 
was incurable. ‘“‘ Yes,’ I answered, 
‘many have told me the same thing. To 
judge by the quickness of my pulse I 
cannot live longer than next Saturday. 
You have made acquaintance with me at 
an unfortunate time, as I shall: not live to 
show gratitude for your great kindness.’ 
Such was our conversation as we arrived 
at the bridge of Toledo. He spurred his 
horse and left me, after I had embraced 
him anew. He had, however, supplied 


my pen with ample material for 
pleasantry.” a 
Who shall say that that showed 


shallowness of soul, that that was the 
coward’s attitude ?—though all the time it 
was the little things that interested the 
man rather than the great things. 

(iii.) And yet one must feel that there 
may be a nobler and a wiser attitude than 
either that of the man who, ignoring the 
little things of daily life, fixes his mind 
altogether on what he esteems the great 
and. eternal realities, or that of the man 
who dismisses the greater things that he 
may live with short views of the life of 
the present day. 

I believe that it is possible for one to 
take the larger views, to ponder deeply on 
the solemn miracle of life; and then, 
having in some wise taken the measure of 
his days and learned what it is, to come 
back with all simplicity and singleness of 
heart to the little things. When he sees 
them in their true relations he will recog- 
nise in them the quality that belongs to 
eternity. 

That is what comes to.us in any great 
crisis. To every one of us there must 
come some time when the whole tenor of 
our lives is changed. We stand upon 
some eminence, and look back and see the 
familiar faces and the familiar places, 
remembering all the careless joy that 
belonged to those days that are past ; and 
then we say, All this is ended for us. 
Whatever the future brings it cannot 
recall what is past. Our, friends of long 
ago have passed away, the old thoughts 
that filled our minds can never satisfy us 
again. Then we look forward, and see 
stretching before us a new kind of life,- 
dreary, it may be, lonely and unfamiliar. 
Along this road we must henceforth walk, 
and the very dignity of the soul demands 
that every such crisis should be met, that 
we should realise it, that we should try to 


take the measure of it, and ask our- 
selves what we must be, what we 
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must do under these new circum- 
stances. But it, does not follow that 
we should carry always with us this con- 
sciousness until it, burdens us, and until 
we lose the joy of life; because we have 
to learn another lesson. We go into an 
unknown land, but in this land we must 
make our home; here must be new fellow- 
ships, new experiences; there must be 
much talk by the way with those whom 
we meet, kindly greetings exchanged. 
These days are not to be overshadowed by 
only one great thought, they are days to 
be filled little by little. In the new 
interests we must live. And, so after we 
have taken the measure of these days that 
are to come, that other word comes to us 
—Sufficient unto the day is the evil 
thereof.” It may be a, great burden 
which we have to bear, but we do not 
have to bear it all at once. 

He who would live the, strong and 


happy life must combine these two 
thoughts. He must take the comprehen- 


sive view which gives meaning and 
dignity to all things, and then he must 
learn that the great work must be accom- 
plished by slow degrees. He cannot 
accomplish everything by one heroic 
resolution. He must take things as they 
come. He must enjoy the short views. 
He must do the duty that lies nearest 
him. Thus the full days go by, and before 
he fully realises, the task which seemed so 
great has been accomplished. 


THE COPENHAGEN MOVEMENT. 


Tue readers of Tue Inquirer will no 
doubt be interested in a brief report of 
what I saw and heard of the movement of 
our friends at Copenhagen. Contrary. .to 
previous anticipation I landed in that city 
on the morning of July 21, sufficiently 
early to repair to the hall of the Students’ 
Club and attend the service at ten o’clock, 
I was told that the congregation would be 
very small, so many being out of town. We 
numbered about forty, mostly well-to-do 
and cultivated people. The service began 
with the singing of two psalms by 
the choir, few of the congregation joining, 
The preacher was Pastor Uffe Birkedal, a 
man apparently approaching fifty of an 
intellectual cast of countenance. He 
spoke quietly but very rapidly, and I was 
unable to follow him, to my great dis- 
appointment. At the close of the service he 
introduced me and kindly invited me to 
say a few words. He himself is much 
beloved and held in deep respect, though 
his deafness is a constant impediment to 
his work. 

But the more interesting experience was 


on Wednesday evening, when a public meet- | 


ing was held to hear an address from me on 
«The Gospel of Christ in-the Twentieth 
Century,” and an address on “ Religious 
Tolerance’ by Pastor Anton Jensen, My 


ear had now become sufficiently attuned | 


to enable me to understand most of what 
was said by Pastor Jensen, by Pastor 
Birkedal, who introduced us, and by Herr 
Brandstrup, the chairman of the Free 
Church Association. 

Though it was a sultry summer evening 
there were from two to three hundred 
persons present,and the attention through- 
out was close and earnest. I need not 
report my own speech, but I wish I could 
convey the impression made on me by 
Anton Jensen. A young man of military 
bearing—formerly in the army—he held 
for a short time the pulpit at Harboore; a 


small fishing-town on the western coast. 
His heresies, however, soon brought him 
under the notice of the authorities, and 
his bishop inhibited him from ‘preaching 
unless he would . publicly retract his 
heresies from the pulpit—which, of course, 
he refused to do. His case has aroused the 
greatest interest throughout Deumark. He 
isessentially a fighting man, full of courage, 
moral indignation, and a burning desire 
to preach to the poor a purer gospel than 
that current in the pulpits of the land. 
His speech was full of fire, and was a 
passionate plea for a forward movement, 
and for the proclamation of the message 
of a Free Christianity, unbound by dogma, 
to the people. It contained one passage 
at least of rare eloquence and beauty, in 
which he inveighed against the cruelty of 
leaving the poor man to climb with bleed- 
ing feet by the mountain way while the 
enlightened Christian goes by the smooth 
road of a purer gospel. He denounced the 
easy tolerance which leaves a cruel gospel 
to preach its message of blood and fire 
without remonstrance or rebuke. The 
gentler spirits among our friends, while 
honouring the courage and sincerity of the 
wilitant young heretic, shrink from his 
war-like methods, and believe that a more 
peaceful and conciliatory attitude will 
make more truly and surely for the IKing- 
dom of God. 

It is difficult for us in England to appre- 
ciate and understand the problem that lies 
before our friends, whether to withdraw 
from the National Church or not. Suffice 
it to say that the problem in no way 
resembles any problem of conformity or 
nonconformity in England. The act of 
withdrawal from the Church is a personal 
act, and consists in notifying that the 
individual will henceforth allocate the tax 
he has hitherto paid to his parish clergy- 
man either to one of the recognised out- 
side sects or to the parish school. This 
act at once deprives the citizen of the 
claim to the ministrations of the Church in 
baptism, marriage, or burial. The attend- 
ance at services voluntarily provided—as 
in the case of our friends—instead of the 
ordinary services of the People’s Church 
in no way affects the status of the citizen 
asa member of that Church. I understand 
that Pastor Birkedal and others are 
opposed to any renunciation of the rights 
of churchmanship, and hope to obtain 
such concessions as will enable Free 
Christian ministers to use their own 
formularies for baptism, marriage, and 
burial within the communion of the 
People’s Church. It does not appear that, 


| if this concession can be won, there would 


be any ethical objection to the retention 
by our friends of their churchmanship, to 
which they are bound by ties of tradition 
and affection not lightly to be set aside. 

I came away with a greatly deepened 
interest in the movement, with affectionate 
gratitude in my heart to the friends who 
are so deeply interested in the progress of 
religious truth and freedom, and who 
made my visit so delightful, and with a 
profound assurance that they have a truly 
great and noble work in hand on which 
we may all pray for the blessing of God. 

Ricuarp A. ARMSTRONG. 

Liverpool, Aug. 5. 


Errarum.—At the end of the Hibbert 
Trust Report in last week’s Inquirer, 
p- 485, for “the bye-election” read “ by 
the election.” The mistake was in the 
printed copy sent to us. 


NOTES FROM DENMARK. 


Wuen, in the year 1849, the Danish 
people regained the political freedom of 
which they had been deprived for almost, 
200 years— the Danish King during that 
period having been almost as autocratic 
as the Czar of the present day — the 
affairs of the Church, liberated from the. 
sway of one single man, were delivered 
up into the hands of the Government— 
that is, the Houses of Parliament (the 
Rigsdag) and the King’s Cabinet. 

The written Constitution (the Grundlov) 
guarantees the people religious freedom, 
but at the same time decrees that “the 
Evangelical-Lutheran Church is the 
Danish People’s Church (Folkekirken), 
and as such supported by the State.” 
Further, the Grundlov states the right of 
all Danish subjects to form associations 
for the purpose of worshipping God ac- 
cording to their individual conviction; 
and other religious communities, such as 
the Catholic, the Jewish, ete., are by the 
State recognised as independent churches, 
and as such endowed with the same legal 
rights as the People’s Church. 

The Grundlov promises the People’s 
Church its own constitution. This 
promise has not yet been fulfilled; so 
that the People’s Church ig still in a state 
of development favourable to any kind of 
reform. Several important laws bearing 
on .church organization have, however, 
been passed; and foremost among these, 
those by which in 1855 and 1868 the form- 
ation of free congregations inside the 
Church is made legal. Up to those dates 
every member of the People’s Church was 
a compulsory member of his parish con- 
gregation, whereas at the present day 
every man has a right, independent of his 
place of residence, to choose the congre- 
gation he may like to belong to and sub- 
scribe to; and any body of men may 
choose their own minister,* and form a 
congregation, which, on certain conditions, 
shall be recognised as a member of the 
People’s Church, and, with the exception 
of material support from the State, hold 
the same position and legal rights as the 
parish congregations. 

One of the conditions indispensable for 
obtaining this recognition is that the 
minister chosen should be an ordained 
man, and as such have taken the 
minister’s vow (Preesteloftet). By this 
vow the minister solemnly pledges himself 
to preach ‘the word of God, pure and 
simple, as it is found in the Apostolic 
writings (Symbolum), in the Augsburg 
Confession, and in Luther’s ‘Small 
Catechism.’ ” 

The wish to change this vow for one 
less binding to dogmas and creeds has for 
some time been strongly developing inside 
the Church, and when last winter a young 
clergyman was deprived of his living, 
because on many points he held and 
preached Unitarian views, many voices 


were raised by the clergy, in public as 


well as in private, for what was called a 
greater freedom in teaching (Leerefrihed), 
the most radical among these even 
going to the length of claiming for 
the ministers of the Church the right © 
to preach the gospel unhampered by 


creeds and doctrines, according to their 


personal conviction and faith. That such 
a proposition should raise a storm of 


¥. 


* The parish ministers ‘are, without any e x 
tions, nominated by the Government, ‘ae 
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opposition is only natural. By far the 
greater part of the clergy, including the 
seven bishops of the country, vindicated 
the principle that no man who does not 
-believe in Christ as God, and as the 
miraculously appointed Saviour of fallen 


humanity, can be termed a Christian, or 


allowed to hold a pulpit in the People’s 
Church. 

Nevertheless this spring a_ religious 
association, numbering eminent orthodox 
men, clerical as well as lay, ad- 
dressed an application to the Cultus 
Minister (the Cabinet Minister who repre- 
sents the highest authority in all questions 
bearing on the temporal management of 
the Church) that the minister's vow 
henceforth should be replaced by a 
simple declaration of a more liberal 
undogmatic character. 

The Cultus Minister in his answer to 
this. application admitted that it was 
desirable that a greater freedom’ should 
be accorded to the ministers as teachers 
of religion, but at the same time main- 
tained that any vow or declaration which, 
as the one proposed, left so great a scope 
for individual interpretation of the Gospel 
that it could hardly be said to be bound 
by any ereed or ‘doctrines, would be 
detrimental to the People’s Church as a 
religious institution, and would therefore 
not be taken into consideration by him. 

What will be the next step taken by 
the Liberal clergy is not known. Probably 
the question will soon be raised again, as 
the Conservative Cabinet has in these 
days been replaced by a Liberal one. 

Under the conditions here shortly 
explained, we—the Danish Unitarians— 
have two alternatives to choose between. 
We may make up our minds to leave the 
People’s Church, and try to be legally 
recognised as an independent church like 
that of the Catholics or the Methodists, 
or we may decide to abide in the 
People’s Church, awaiting whatever result 
may come of the Liberal movement 
roused inside that church itself. By the 
formation of the first Unitarian congrega- 
tion—the Free Church Association—we 
took a step which might lead us either 
way. The last general meeting has, how- 
ever, temporarily settled the question by 
deciding in favour of the second alterna- 
tive. So that the work which is now 
before us—besides and above the struggle 
for what may be termed our daily 
existence as a congregation, difficulties 
such as how to christen our children, how 
_to bury our dead, where to get our 
ministers and how to provide the means 
for supporting them, arising from day to 
day—the task we have set ourselves is, 
whenever and wherever we may be called 
upon to do so, honestly and fearlessly to 
profess our faith and claim for ourselves 
a place in our People’s Church. 

We cannot clearly see the ways and 
means by which we may have to proceed ; 
we will not peevishly dwell on the dangers 
and difficulties that may be in store for 
us. Our hearts are not light, but we 
humbly hope and trust that we may be 
given strength, manfully, faithfully and 
lovingly to serve, according to our means, 
the great cause of Truth in the path we 
have chosen to walk. M. B. W. 


Correspondents are requested to note that 
to be sure of insertion the same week, news 
must reach the Office by the first post on 
Thursday at latest, and the earlier in the 


week the better. 


LITERATURE. 


a 


DEISSMANN’S “ BIBLE STUDIES.’’* 


Ir is difficult within the limits of a 
short notice to give anything like an ade- 
quate account of this book. We may 
begin by expressing the conviction that 
it inaugurates a new epoch in the study 
of the New Testament, nor do we fear 
that any careful student of the work will 
be inclined to think the estimate exag- 
gerated. It opens with an instructive 
essay on the distinction between “letters” 
which are addressed to a person or a 
number of persons in lieu of the spoken 
word, never being intended for publica- 
tion, and “epistles” which are treatises 
assuming the form of letters as a literary 
device. Manifestly we cannot expect to 
find “ letters’ properly so-called used and 
quoted in contemporary literature. It is 
only when “letters” become, per acci- 
dens, public property, and so attain a posi- 
tion never contemplated by the original 
writer, that we can expect to find them 
exerting wide or general influence. Dr. 
Deissmann believes that this distinction 
explains the fact that no use is made of 
St. Paul’s “letters” in the Acts of the 
Apostles, The volume closes with a num- 
ber of short essays on various matters 
connected with the history of the Septua- 
gint and the New Testament. But it igs 
the middle part of the volume which is 
most valuable and striking. It consists 
of notes, some of which are elaborate and 
full, on the vocabulary and grammar of the 
New Testament. Dr. Deissmann believes 
that no clear line of demarcation can be 
drawn between the language of the New 
Testament and other contemporary Greek. 
Hiverybody knows that it was, and is to 
some extent still, the fashion to explain 
peculiarities of New Testament language 
as Hebraisms. Dr. Deissmann rejects 
such explanations except for portions of 
the New Testament which are obviously 
translations from a Hebrew or Aramaic 
original, or again for quotations from the 
Septuagent. He proves his point by pro- 
ducing in abundance exact parallels to 
alleged Hebraisms from the Greek of 
papyri and inscriptions which belong to 
the Alexandrian era. 

Perhaps the most brilliant and, at the 
same time, convincing example of Dr. 
Deissmann’s method will be found in the 
treatment of Heb. vi. 14. It has been 
generally believed that the form of oath 
used there is a curious amalgam of 
Hebrew and Greek construction. This 
plausible view is rendered henceforth 
impossible by the papyri. The form is no 
specific phenomenon of Jewish or Biblical 
Greek, and we must either regard the use 
of € for #,.as an itacism or else content 
ourselves with the observation that the 
expression is a form of oath which pre- 
vailed in Egypt without venturing to 
explain its origin. Some of the informa- 
tion given is of a wider kind, and more 
closely connected with theology. It is 
shown, for example, that the word dydry 


' * “Bible Studies, Contributions chiefly from 
Papyri and Inscriptions to the History, to the 
Language, the Literature, and the Religion of 
Hellenistic Judaism and Primitive Christianity.” 
By Dr. G. A. Deissmann, Professor of Theology in 
the University of Heidelberg. With an. illustra- 
tion in the text. Authorised Translation, incor- 
porating Dr. Deissmann’s most recent changes and 
additions, by Alexander Grieve, M.A., D.Phil., 
Minister of the United Free Church, Forfar. 
Edinburgh: T. and T, Clark, 9, 
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igs not merely “Biblical,” and that 
“brother” was a technical term in Sera- 
peum of Memphis for the member of a 
religious guild. Again, proof is given 
that in the Greek of Egypt “ presbytec ” 
was a title used as a distinctive appella- 
tion of priest. It is hardly necessary to 
point out that this use of language may 
have smoothed the road for the identifica- 
tion of priest and presbyter in the later 
Church. 

We must ask our readers to take these 
as afew samples from this most striking 
and important work. It is valuable and 
original from beginning to end. We will 
only add that the translation and the 
excellent indices reflect the highest 
credit on Mr, Grieve’s careful and accom- 
plished scholarship. W. EH. Anois. 
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ARTICLES IN THE REVIEWS. 


THe most attractive article in this 
month’s reviews we have found is that by 
Mr. Leslie Stephen in the Monthly Review, 
“In Praise of Walking.” It is an eloquent, 
charmingly humorous, and whimsical, 
celebration of the secure delights to be 
found in that most simple and natural of 
recreations. From the time of Shake- 
speare and Ben Jonson to the present day 
Mr. Stephen tells of what walking has 
been to some of the best and most notable 
of men. 


Wesley is generally credited with certain 
moral reforms, but one secret of his power 
is not always noticed. In his early expedi- 
tions he went on foot to save horse hire, and 
made the great discovery that twenty or 
thirty miles a day was a wholesome allow- 
ance for a healthy man. The fresh air and 
exercise put ‘‘spirit. into his sermons,’’ 
which could not be rivalled by the ordinary 
parson of the period, who too often passed 
his leisure lounging by his fireside. 


The contrast is pointed in Fielding’s 
Trulliber, who, ‘embodying the clerical 
somnolence of the day, never gets. beyond 
his pigsties,’ and the model Parson 
Adams, who was a great walker; and Mr. 
Stephen is convinced that the literary 
movement at the end of the eighteenth 
century was due in great part, if not 
mainly, to the renewed practice of 
walking! Among other striking contrasts 
he gives this instance of its wholesome 
influence :— 


Scott, in spite of his lameness, delighted 
in walks of twenty and thirty miles a day, 
in climbing crags, trusting to the strength 
of his arms to remedy the stumblings of 
his foot. The early strolls enabled him to 
saturate his mind with local traditions, 
and the passion for walking under difficulties 
showed themanly nature which has endeared 
him to three generations. Byron’s lame- 
ness was too severe to admit of walking, 
and therefore all the unwholesome humours 
which would have been walked off in a good 
cross-country march accumulated in his 
brain and caused the defects, the morbid 
affectation and perverse misanthropy which 
half ruined the achievement of the most 
masculine intellect of his time. 


Even old Jeremy Bentham, Mr. Stephen 
reminds us, kept himself up to his work 
for eighty years by his regular “ post- 
jentacular circumgyrations.” The corres- 
pondent who last summer demurred to 
our praise of the cycle will find in Mr. 
Stephen a distinguished ally. The 
miserable cyclist ean only go where roads 
go, and above all he cannot trespass! We 
are by no means convinced, though we will 
not yield even to Mr. Stephen in,our love 
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of an irresponsible tramp. But this is 
how our grave moralist puts it :— 


To me, for many years, it was a necessity 
of life to interpolate gulps of fresh air 
between the periods of inhaling London fogs. 
When once beyond the ‘‘town’’ I looked 
out for notices that trespassers would be 
prosecuted. That gave a strong presump- 
tion that the trespass must have some 
attraction. The cyclist could only reflect 
that trespassing for him was not only 
forbidden but impossible. Tome it was a 
reminder of the many delicious bits of 
walking which, even in the neighbourhood 
of London, await the man who has no 
superstitious reverence for legal rights. It 
is indeed surprising how many charming 
walks can be contrived by a judicious com- 
bination of a little trespassing with the 
rights of way happily preserved over so 
many commons and foot-paths. 


There are other passages we should have 
been glad to quote about the Lake Dis- 
trict and Switzerland and “ Pilgrim’s 
Progress,” and what may be found on 
Leith Hill, though without its tower it is 
not quite 1,000 feet high. But we must 
be content. 

Of the other articles in the Monthly, 
none can be placed beside Mr. Stephen’s, 
unless, indeed, the chapters of Mr. 
Anthony Hope’s “ Tristram of Blent,” now 
drawing to a close, and already, we believe, 
separately published. More serious 
matter is found in Mr. EH. C. Strutt’s 
account of “Famine and its Causes in 
Italy,” in which he shows what might be 
done to relieve most pitiful distress by 
much-needed irrigation works, by 
encouraging the growth of wheat rather 
than vines, and by certain fiscal reforms. 
«A Jesuit Plea for Jesuits,” by John 
Gerard, 8.J., showing them to be the most 
blameless and maligned of men, will be 
read with interest. If it is so, why they 
have got their reputation, is a question 
Mr. Gerard frankly acknowledges he 
cannot answer. Mr. R. Nisbet Bain 
writes very enthusiastically of the famous 
and most astonishingly prolific Hungarian 
novelist, Jokai. The illustrated article 
this month is by Mrs. Ady, on “The 
Castello of Milan.” 

The Contemporary is a somewhat dreary 
number, largely occupied with ‘ The 
Economie Decay of Great Britain,” .“ The 
Liberal Party and its Differences,” 
“Maltese Grievances” and “The Foreign 
Policy of Lord Rosebery.” There is an 
interesting article, by Mr. J. M. Bacon, on 
“ Sifting the Atmosphere,” recording some 
very curious observations and experiments, 
and Mr. W. W. Peyton contributes the 
first part of a study of “ Anthropology 
and the Evolution of Religion,’ im which 
he aims to reinforce Mr. Andrew Lang’s 
contention that ‘anthropology has sim- 
plified her problem by neglecting or 
ignoring her facts.” He argues, with 
good reason as we think, that the 
popular anthropology has misread ‘the 
spirits of nature” and “ghosts,” finding 
too poor a meaning in them, as_ the 
first signs of religious consciousness in 
man. 

In the Nineteenth Century and After 
Mr. Auberon Herbert writes on ‘Assuming 
the Foundations,” and’ asserts that the 
two great conditions necessary for in- 
dividual improvement are that a man 
should think with truth and clearness, 
and that he should act freely—give free 
play to his nature. He then goes on to 
speak of the fundamental assumptions of 
religion, from the Catholic, the Protestant, 


and the Theist’s point of view; and the 
article remains to be concluded. Lady 
Knightley writes on “Women as Home 
Workers,” protesting against the legisla- 
tion urged by ‘‘a body of persons called 
the Women’s Industrial Council,” as by 
undue interference making for mischievous 
results. Mrs. Staples, of Natal, in an 
article on “‘The Emigration of Gentle- 
women” tells English ladies what they 
must expect if they go out to South 
Africa. In her opinion the Englishwoman 
makes the worst colonist, with her out- 
spoken contempt-for what is “out here” 
and colonial. 

We who have seen know that England is 

not Paradise, and that in time insular 
prejudices and stupidity will give way to 
better feelings. 
And she adds that emigrants who come 
willing to be pleased and ready to receive 
kindness, and are prepared to love and 
labour for the land, will receive a joyful 
welcome; for now more than ever “ out 
there” they need the influence of the 
English Motherland. 
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THE PHILOSOPHICAL JOURNALS. 


Amone several other able philosophical 
papers in the July number of Mind we 
have been gratified to find a striking 
article by our friend Dr. S. H. Mellone on 
“The Nature of Self-Knowledge.” This 
article is partly occupied with a reply to a 
criticism by Mr. F. H. Bradley, in a 
previous number of Mind, on some views 
expressed by Dr. Mellone in his important 
work on ‘ Philosophical Criticism and 
Construction”? ; and Dr. Mellone clearly 
shows that Mr. Bradley’s strictures, in 
part at least, arise out of a misunder- 
standing of the views in question. It 
would occupy far too much space _ to 
discuss all the aspects of Dr. Mellone’s 
doctrine of Self-Knowledge, but, in the 
interest of the philosophy of ethics and 
religion, we will refer to two important 
features in the article in the case of which, 
if we rightly apprehend Dr. Mellene’s 
meaning, we feel ourselves unable to 
follow him. One of these questions is, the 
true nature of the Self; the other is the 
Freedom of the Will. With regard to 
the Self, Dr. Mellone says :— 


Both in psychology and metaphysics we 
must reject the notion of a ‘‘pure’’ or 
“¢transcendental ’’ self. And the notion of 
an ‘‘ empirical’’ self must go along with it, 
for the one is only conceived in antithesis 
to the other. The real self is that which 
is known and realised or lived in and 
through the actual process of conscious life. 
It is essentially manifested in this its con- 
tent; its individual existence consists in 
gradually organising itself in certain ex- 
plicit, definite forms. Hence if weuse such 
terms as Noumenon and Phenomena, Reality 
and Appearances, we must say that the 
former is known through the latter and can 
be known in no other way. 


This passage suggests the following 
question : — If there be no such reality 
as a“ pure” or ‘transcendental ” self, 
how are we to explain the fact to which, 
we believe, consciousness bears witness, 
that our true self can by volitional atten- 
tion act causally upon its own states and 
motives, and, by thus emphasising and 
intensifying some rather than others, 
largely influence the processes of associa- 
tion and, consequently, the development 
of its own character ? We fail to see how 
the self, if it really were what Dr, Mellone 


says it is, could intelligibly exercise any 
such function as this. The activity of the 
self, as he conceives it, does not appear to 
mean the power which the self possesses 
of causally acting upon, and in this way 
changing, its own particular states and 
motives, but to mean simply a property 
manifested in the changes which, 
according to necessary psychological 
principles, take place within the conscious- 
ness. The logical consequences of thus 
denying the existence, and therefore the 
activity, of a “pure” or transcendental 
self appear to us to have a momentous 
bearing on the philosophy both of ethics 
and of religion. 

Essentially akin to this denial of the 
reality of a “pure” self is Dr. Mellone’s 
account of the relation between Nowmenon 
and Phenomena. ‘The former,” he tells 
us, “is known through the latter, and can 
be known in no other way.” - Now we 
venture to think that the true distinction 
between the Real and the Phenomenal rests 
upon the consciousness which we have of 
the reality and the causal activity of that 
“ pure ” and “ transcendental ” self of ours, 
the very existence of which Dr. Mellone, in 
agreement apparently with Dr. Stout, 
emphatically declines to recognise. It 
appears to us that had we no “pure ” 
self, capable of acting causally’ upon its 
own states and upon the world around us, 
we should have no notion at all of the 
Real as contrasted with the Phenomenal. 
As Professor Pringle Pattison, in accord- 
ance with Dr. Martineau, asserts; “it 
is in activity or the will that we, as it 
were, lay hold upon reality and have 
immediate assurance of it.” And the Will, 
in the view of these eminent thinkers, is 
only conceivable as the act of a “ pure” or 
“ transcendental ”’ self. 

We turn now to our second question, 
that of man’s Moral Freedom. In the 
thoughtful and valuable treatise previously 
referred to, Dr. Mellone, in a note, makes 
the significant statement :— 


tam far from supposing that the Liberta- 
rian theory of liberum arbitrium is a com- 
pletely true and adequate account of what 
takes place in our volitional activity; if 
put forward as being so, I think it deserves 
to be called ‘‘ absurd.’’ But I am convinced 
that it is much nearer the truth than any 
other theory of freedom which has been 
presented. 


These words can only mean that the ac- 
count of the self’s power to decide between 
motives of different ethical rank, which is 
given by such philosophers as Dr. 
Martineau, Professors James and Seth, and 
countless other persons, is intrinsically 
“absurd”; and, no doubt, it must so 
appear to those thinkers who, like Drs. 
Mellone and Stout, decline to recognise 
the reality and the causality of a “ pure” 
self. But then, on the other hand, the 
Libertarian philosophers in question could 
hardly help returning the compliment by 
applying a like epithet to that conception 


‘of the Self presented in Dr. Mellone’s 


paper. ys 
In a similar strain Dr. Mellone says, in 
a note to the present article, that ‘ on the 
fact of freedom all philosophers, except 
the materialists, are agreed.” If by 
“freedom” Dr. Mellone means (as all 
Libertarians that we know of do mean) 
that in all moral decisions for which a man 
rightly condemns himself, he possessed at 
the zime of deciding the power to take 
the other alternative, then it is e1 t 
that the Absolu‘e Idealists, for example 
é 
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take an entirely different view of “ the fact 
of freedom” from that taken by all Liber- 
tarian thinkers. If, however, by “ the fact 
of freedom” Dr. Mellone means no more 
than that man in his moral decisions can 
- act spontaneously, that is, without any 
foreign compulsion, then, assuredly, he is 
quite warranted in asserting that all 
philosophers, save materialists, are at 
one upon this matter; but then, it 
must be distinctly understood, their 
agreement upon this point does not 
at all touch the all-important controversy 
which lies at the basis of ethical and 
religious philosophy. As regards this con- 


troversy, itis not aquestionoffundamental | 


importance whether the “ necessity ” which 
the Libertariansreject is regardedas having 
an external or an internal ground. Liber- 
tarians contend that, in the case of the 
moral decisions for which our conscience 
is felt to rightfully condemn us, we cannot 
but believe that it was possible for us at 
the time to have chosen the other possible 
course; Dr. Mellone, however, essures 
us that to appeal to consciousness to 
decide this controversy is “idle,” for in 
such a case “the whole complexity of the 
problem lies in the interpretation of con- 
sciousness.’ But, so far as we can see, 
the interpretation of consciousness by a 
_ thinker, who has previously made up his 
mind that no “pure” and ‘“trans- 
cendental” Self exists, can only have one 
possible result—namely, that of placing 
the interpreter in the category of those 
philosophers whom Professor William 
James so aptly characterises as “soft 
determinists.” 

We should not be at all sorry to learn 
that we have stupidly misunderstood and 
misinterpreted Dr. Mellone’s words, for 
we find so much to admire and to accept 
in his philosophical writings that it would 
be a real pleasure for us to discover that 
we are after all at one with him on these 
two basal questions also. 


Tn the Philosophical Review for July are 
three or four papers which will well repay 
careful perusal, among which the ex- 
cellent article by Professor James Seth on 
“The Utilitarian Estimate of Knowledge,” 
and that by Professor Woodbridge on 
“The Earliest Greek Philosophy,’ call for 
especial notice. As is usual in this 
admirable journal, the Reviews of Books 
and the Summaries of Articles from other 


'. philosophical periodicals are particularly 


valuable. 

The International Journal of Ethics 
contains much readable and interesting 
matter. There is a highly speculative 
article by Mr. R. A. Bray on “ Unity of 
Spirit as the Basis of a National Church,” 
where “unity of spirit” does not imply 
“unity of either action, purpose, or 
belief.” Those who, like the present 
writer, had the privilege of being person- 
~ ally acquainted with that original thinker 

and noble-minded man, the late Professor 
Thomas Davidson, will read with warm 
interest a good account of his life and 
writings under the heading, “ A. Demo- 
cratic Philosopher and his Work.” There 
is also a vigorous passage of arms between 
_ Professor Ritchie and Mr. J. M. Robert- 
- son on that burning question of the day, 
“The Moral Problems of War.” 
tr _ Cuartes B. Upton. 


Ler us give up being pigmies and un-. 


fold the divine within.—Helps to Daily 


CATHOLIC CHRISTIANITY. 


In the July number of the Great Meet- 
ing and Free Christian Church Messenger, 
the Rev. HUH. Gow published some 
“ Thoughts suggested by Whit-week 
Religious Meetings,” in which he spoke 
especially of the stimulating effect of the 
International Council Meetings, and quoted 
a saying of Mr. Stopford Brooke’s that 
we as Unitarians lack confidence, and do 
not realise the power of our gospel. That 
criticism Mr. Gow accepts as true, and we 
take the liberty of reproducing the rest of 
his article here :— 

We are not hopeful and joyous enough : 
we are not fervent enough: we are too 
apologetic. We do not value sufficiently 
the gospel we possess. The only justi- 
fication for a little party or a little 
church is to feel they stand for a 
great principle, not for criticism or 
negative views. Our special work is 
not to deny the Trinity but to affirm the 
love of God, not to deny the Incarnation, 
but to affirm the divinity of man. It need 
not trouble us by what name we are called : 
noble thoughts and deeds will give higher 
meanings to any name. But the two 
greatest names in religion which best 
describe our faith and aims are Christian 
and Catholic. Catholic Christianity seems 
to me to describe better than any other 
phrase our faith and our ideals. 

I wish it were possible for us to take 
those names. Whether possible or not to 
use those names it is possible to live in the 
spirit of them. Christian is a word which 
has been used with many different mean- 
ings, but [ believe I give its fundamental 
true meaning when I say that a Christian 
is a man who believes in the supremacy of 
love. True life means love: all problems 
are solved by love: all temptations are 
conquered by love. The way of life is the 
way of love. God is love and man shares 
in the divine life and becomes consciously 
a child of God threugh love. The Christ- 
life is essentially the life of love, and the 
Christian is‘ one who recognises that such 
a life is the highest and strongest kind of 
human life. To say this sounds like 
making religion a matter of sentiment. 
When we think of love as merely sentiment 
we ought to remember the great command 
of Judaism repeated and enlarged by Jesus. 
“Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with 
all thy heart and with all thy mind and 
with all thy soul and with all thy strength,” 
and “thou shalt love thy neighbour as 
thyself.” There is love enthroned as the 
supreme duty, but love not as a mere 
emotion but as possessing the whole man. 

There was a curious diversity of opinions 
expressed by leading speakers at the meet- 
ings to which I have referred about the 


‘place of the historic Jesus in rational and 


free religion. I mention it as throwing 
light on the meaning of the word Christian. 
The Rev. Stopford Brooke expressed in 
the most emphatic way his sense of the 
need of the personality of Jesus in religion. 
Jesus was and must remain for ever our 
master: he when lifted up on high and 
made clear to all would draw all men to 
him. The Christianity of the future would 
be a Christianity which would be passion- 
ately loyal to our master Jesus. It would 
believe in God and the soul and it would 
follow Christ. 

Professor Carpenter, on the other hand, 
looked for aChristianity in which the person 
of Jesus would count continually for less 
not more, His spirit, his ideals, his faith, 
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would be reverenced more and more deeply 
and would prevail more widely, but the 
man in whom that spirit dwelt, the man 
who so largely realised those ideals, he, 
the historic Jesus, would occupy less space 
and might even come to be forgotten. 

And a third speaker Mr. Graham 
Wallas, whose paper was in some respects 
the most deeply thoughtful and impressive 
of any given at the Conference, stated it 
as his opinion that the religion of the 
future which was destined to solve the 
gravest problems, and to bring peace and 
joy upon the earth would have more 
similarity to Buddhism than to Christianity. 
We shall most of us feel in disagreement 
with this last statement, and perhaps even 
be shocked byit. But it was uttered in 
an address marked by intense religious 
feeling as well as splendid intellectual 
power. (For my own part I distinctly dis- 
believe that Buddhism is a higher type of 
religion than Christianity, or is capable of 
becoming so. Onthe other hand I think 
we all have to be careful not to hold to 
Jesus and to talk about him with con- 
ventional admiration because it is respect- 
able and because it saves us the trouble of 
thinking. When [ hear a man like Mr, 
Wallas speaking in all seriousness, with 
no desire to shock, with no pleasure in 
being peculiar, I feel I am listening to a 
man who is at any rate above convention, 
daring to think and to see things for him- 
self, and expressing what he feels without 
fear of consequences. ‘There are few 
things more refreshing than that. 

Buddhism, as Mr. Wallas conceives it, 
is, of course, something much larger than 
the popular idea of it. The popular idea 
of the Buddhist is, I suppose, that 
he is a man who wants to empty him- 
self of all emotion, to destroy his 
desires and pass into the rest of uncon- 
sciousness which he calls Nirvana. That 
is, 1 think, the truth but not the whole 
truth. The life and aims of Buddha, as 
portrayed in “The Light of Asia,” or any 
of his biographies was much more than 
this. He is intensely loving and sym- 
pathetic, and pitiful. He gives up the 
dignity and calm of eastern’ king- 
ship, and becomes a wandering outcast 
just to help others. Assuredly he knows 
what is meant by losing life in order to 
save it. The essential difference between 
the Christian and the Buddhist seems to 
me to be that the Buddhist is a loving 
man in a loveless world, and the Christian 
is a loving man in a loving world. In the 
one case love is fighting against the nature 
of things, in the other it is fighting with 
it. This element in Buddhism is 
exactly expressed in Matthew Arnold’s 
well-known lines :— 

Ah love, let us be true 

To one another: for the world which seems 

To lie before us like a land of dreams 

So various, so beautiful, so new, 

Hath really neither joy nor love nor light, 

Nor certitude, nor peace, nor help for pain ; 

And we are here as on a darkling plain, 

Swept with confused alarm of struggle and 
flight, 

Where ignorant armies clash by night. 

That is a picture of love in a loveless 
universe. Human love and self-sacrifice, 
it feels, are the highest things in the world, 
but they are not the strongest. Matter is 
stronger, death is stronger. Men who cling 
to love and who at the same time think 
the world stronger than love are very 
admirable and heroic, but they lack joy 
and the power which joy gives, They 
have no thought of reward, but they do 
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good sadly : they are living beautiful noble 
lives, but feeling all the time that love 
must lose. A great underlying melan- 
choly marks them, a sense of the vanity of 
life, a longing for rest ; they are free from 
selfishness, but free also from happiness, 
and the strong efforts which spring from 
hope. Now to the Christian, the meaning 
of the law of human life is love, and the 
meaning of the universe is love too, a love 
mysterious, austere, even terrible at times, 
but love none the less. Heis not fighting 
with a blank unconsciousness, with which 
it is his wisdom to be reconciled: the 
nature of things is good and loving: it 
means joy and life, and ever more joy and 
more life. ‘'T'o believe that, to act on that, 
and in times of trial and temptation and 
darkness, still to cling to that, this seems 
to me Christianity. 

And by a Catholic Christian I 
mean one who, as a Christian, feels 
this supremacy of love, and who 
will not suffer himself to be divided 
from others by lesser things. He 
sees good men and women _ busying 
themselves about a hundred things for 
which he does not care. He sees them 
laying stress on names and doctrines, he 
hears them speaking of sacraments, and 
priesthoods, and Bibles as though without 
them there were no salvation. He finds 
them offended with himself, banishing him 
from their communion because he does not 
agree with them about the importance of 
these things. He is in a world where 
party and sect are full of zeal and full of 
prejudice. The Catholic Christain will 
not retaliate—and much more important 
than any outward retaliation, he will not 
suffer his love and sympathy to beestranged 
from other churches because they are 
estranged from him. He will ask only 
one thing, that men should believe in love 
as the supreme power in human life, and 
he will assuredly find that faith in the 
best men of all the Christian sects, and in 
many who are outside the Christian Church 
altogether. Whatever the variety of 
opinions about the nature of Jesus and 
the meaning of his message, however dis- 
torted the views and subtle the doctrines, 
no church or creed has been able entirely 
to eliminate the spirit of Jesus, the spirit of 
love for man and devotion to the highest. 

Through all the ages with their many 
forms of faith, which {have passed since 
his day, the great figure of Jesus looks 
down, calling men by many voices and in 
many ways to follow him. No sincere and 
earnest man can so misunderstand him as 
not to know that following Jesus, whatever 
else it means, means love, means gentle- 
ness, means self-less devotion to the good 
and true. The Gospel of Jesus is that 
there is an Eternal Love without, sustain- 
ing and inspiring this love within the 
human heart. Love is not lonely fighting 
against nature: it finds its source and 
strength and end in God. We want to 
make this faith more simple, to free it 
from misunderstanding, above all to live it 
in our own lives. Surely the possession of 
such a faith, so catholic, so beautiful, so 
good, should give us confidence and make 
us speak and think and act with energy and 
gladness. 5 
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SYMPATHY WITH MOSLEMS. 


Sir, — The question asked by Dr. 
Tyssen at the end of his letter, where to 
find details of the martyrdom of Hussain 
in the English language, suggests another 
question ;—which “is likely to be most 
serviceable to intending candidates in the 
singular competition proposed by his 
Moslem friend—fact or fiction ? If fact is 
what is wanted, the soberest and most 
trustworthy English historian of early 
Islam is, so far as my reading goes, Sir 
Wm. Muir. It is true that his “ Life of 
Mahomet” and “ Harly Caliphate” are 
written avowedly in the interest of 
orthodox Hvangelical Christianity; but 
an avowed bias is often the least 
dangerous, and, in his case, it seems only 
to make him the more scrupulously care- 
ful to explain the canons of eriticism by 
which he has been guided in his use of 
the original sources. Whether he would 
have retained his orthodoxy had he made 
it his business to apply the same critical 
methods to the New Testament is a ques- 
tion that does not now concern us. It is 
enough that in his chosen field he shows 
himself eminently scholarly, candid, and 
even sympathetic. And this is his com- 
ment on the demonstrations of horror and 
indignation which the tragedy of Kerbela 
evokes at every recurrence of the 
Mohurrum :— 

The fond believer forgets that Hosein, 
leader of the band, having broken his 
allegiance, and yielded himself toa treason- 
able, though impotent, design upon the 
throne, was committing an offence that 
endangered society, and demanded swift 
suppression. He can see nought but the 
cruel and ruthless hand that slew with few 
exceptions all in whose veins flowed their 
Prophet’s sacred blood.* 

He adds in a footnote that ‘the whole 
of the sad tale becomes at this point so 
intensified, and so overlaid with Alyite 
fiction, that it is impossible to believe a 
hundredth part of what the heated 
imagination of the Shiyites has invented.” 

Omitting Washington Irving, who does 
not (I think) claim any acquaintance with 
the original sources, the only other Eng- 
lish accounts known to me are those of 
the late Colonel Osborn’s “Islam under 
the Arabs” (Longmans, 1876) ; substan- 
tially in accord with Muir, but slightly 
less favourable to the Ommayad side ; and 
Ameer Ali’s “Short History of the 
Saracens”? (Macmillan, 1899). To those 
who prefer picturesque fiction, among 
whom the anonymous founder of the 
prize is probably to be included, I should 
certainly recommend the last. 

The story in its simplest form is tragic 
and pathetic enough; but without very 
liberal aid from fiction it is hard to see 
where the martyrdom comes in, unless we 
are to describe as martyrdom the doom 
which probably awaited ‘bonnie Prince 
Charlie” had he been caught after Cul- 
loden, 

The grandson of Mahomet staked his 
life on a bold throw for the most splendid 
prize, the widest and most absolute domi- 
nion, that the then known world had to 


* “Karly Caliphate,” p, 321, 
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offer. He lost the game and forfeited the 
stake, and he so managed matters as to 
involve nearly his whole family and his 
most devoted followers in his ruin, There 
specially blameable, but 
neither was there anything specially 
admirable or Christlike, either in the 
attempt itself or in his way of carrying it 
out. His claim was neither better nor 
worse than that of his rival, who had the 
advantage of possession; or rather itwas 
better on one theory of government, worse 
on another; it was for the Moslems 
generally to decide between them, and 
they did decide by the rough but only 
practicable test of battle. He sought a 
kingdom of this world, and was led to ex- 
pect that he should find servants to fight 
for him, but was deceived as to their 
number and quality, as they on their side 
were disappointed in him as leader. 

The nearest English analogue to the 
Mohurrum lamentations for Hassan and 
Hussain is the commemoration of “ ding 
Charles the Martyr,” only lately excised 
from our national liturgy ; and the politi- 
cal causes which led to the institution of 
the two solemnities bear as close a resem- 
blance as is compatible with the social 
difference between the England of Milton 
and the Asia of the Abbassides. — 

The tragedy of Kerbela, like that 
longer tragedy called Muhammadan 
history of which it is so typical an 
episode, might doubtless be made the 
subject of many moving and instructive 
sermons; but the true lesson of it all,.as 
I read it, is hardly one that will commend 
itself to any professed Muhammadan, 
however liberal. For it is the old lesson 
concerning grapes. and thorns; the 
root of the thorn-tree being in this case 
the initial lie of Mahomet that his Koran, 
with all its false history, its horrible 
eschatology, its furious maledictions, and 
its personal opportunism, was dictated to. 
him literally from Heaven, word by word, 
and sentence by sentence, as he required 
it. No amount of Carlylean rhapsody 
will ever avail to clear Mahomet from 
responsibility for this le; nor indeed 
does Carlyle himself go the length of 
complete acquittal. The root of falsehood 
being there from the beginning, the fruit 
was corresponding. ‘The more devout the 
believer, the more deeply was he pledged 
to enforce in all points a law which his 
unpledged reason would certainly have 
condemned at some point; the more 
inevitable was it that society should turn 
in despair, {from the instinct of self-pre- 
servation, from the man of wrongly-based 
principle to the man of wunprineipled 
expediency ; from an Ali to a Muawiya, 
from a Hussain to a Yezid; only to feel 
again after an interval the stings of 
remorse and the need of principle, and to 
try another revival of fierce fanaticism. — 

That see-saw is Muhammadan history. 

R. K. Wrison. 
inte aipinrncaa : 

Str,—I have unfortunately sent my — 
Inquirer on; but if I recollect right a 
correspondent asks for information about 
the Martyrdom of Hussain, ape ; 

I believe there is no fuller account of 
this great action than Colonel Lewis 
Pelly’s ‘Miracle play of Hassan and 
Hussain,” collected from oral tradition, 
revised by A. N. Wollaston. 2 vols. 
London: Allen and Co., 1879. 

I do not know whether this 
readily accessible or not; but if 
respondent would care to wor 
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most remarkable narrative in popular 


lending the book for a time. 
R. D. DareisHirE, 
Victoria Park, Manchester. 


NEWS FROM THE CHURCHES. 
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[ Notices and Reports for this Department should 


be as brief as possible, and be sent in by Thursday 
Morning.) 

Atherton (Chowbent Chapel).—The collections 
during the opening of the new organ amounted to 
£125 12s. 
London, a native of Chowbent, and the son of a 
former minister (the Rev. Dr. Harrison, 1838-1847), 
was the organist, and met with a warm welcome 
from the congregation. 

Maidstone.—On Wednesday, July 31, at the 
invitation of Mr. and Mrs. M. A, Ruck, about thirty 
members and friends of the sewing circle connected 
with Karl-street Chapel paid a visit to their resi- 
dence at Hollingbourne, and were entertained at 
tea on thelawn. Afterwards, through the generosity 


‘of their hosts, they visited Leeds Park Flower Show, 
_ and were shown over the Castle and grounds. 


London: Bermondsey. — The Rev. W. G. 
Tarrant acknowledges the following additional 
donations to the Excursion fund :—C, A. L., £1 ; 
Miss P., 10s. The total received—£6 13s, “has 
just cleared the expense, and cordial thanks are 
returned to the kind donors, 

London: Mansford-street Church and Mis- 
sion,—On the 24th ult. the seventeenth annual 
flower show was held in connection with the Win- 
dow Gardening Society. Of the 235 plants sold last 
April ‘125 were brought in for exhibition, being 
about twenty more than last year. The chair was 
taken at 8.30 p.m. by the Rev. F. Summers, whose 
remarks on the requirements of plants should be of 
value to competitors. The prizes were distributed 
by Miss E, J. Garrett, who has taken great interest 
in the society for many years past. During the 
evening music was rendered by Miss Hutchinson, 
Mr. Clark, and Mr. Arthur Thompson. 

Newtownards (co. Down).—On Sunday, 
Aug. 4, Miss Mabelle Biggart, B.A., of New York 
City, preached morning and evening to good con- 
gregations, including many belonging to other 
churches. In the morning her subject was 
“Simon the Cross-Bearer,” and evening ‘“ The 
Master Soul.” Both addresses were luminous and 
inspiring, and delivered with great eloquence. Both 
friends and strangers were greatly pleased, and 
expressed their thauks to her after service for her 
inspiring and helpful message. 

Swansea.—Last Sunday evening the Rev. W. 
Tudor Jones preached a sermon in memory of Mr. 
Ww. Terrill, F'.C.S., M.I.M,M., who died at the age 
of fifty-five. Since the advent of the present 
minister to Swansea, Mr. Terrill had been a con- 
stant attendant at the Unitarian Church. He was 
one of the founders of the local Geological Society, 
the Art Society, and the energetic secretary of the 
Swansea Scientific Society. A large number of 
prominent men belonging to the various denomina- 
tions of the town attended the memorial service. 
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THE. INQUIRER’’ CALENDAR. 
R ‘ +e 
SUNDAY SERVICHS are advertised at'a charge 
of 10s. per year, prepaid, a space of two lines being 
given to each announcement ; ; extra lines are 


. charged 4d.each. Orders can be sent for a portion 


of the year, not less than thirteen weeks, at the 
same rate, Calendar Notices not prepaid £1 the 
year, Single Announcements 6d. per line. All 


- information as to the change of preachers should 


reach the Office not later than Thursday, 
_ Essex Hall, Strand, W.C. 


“MARRIAGES, — 


eager ea cintae the 2nd Aug., 1801, ab All 
‘Saints’ Church, Highgate, by the Rev. Francis 
_ P. Synge, ‘brother- in-law of the bridegroom, 
assisted by the Rey. Edgar Smith, Vicar of the 
Parish, John, younger son of the late Rev. 
John Pedder and of Mrs, Pedder, of Bath, to 
Frances fvelyn, eldest daughter of William 
Arthur Sharpe, of Highgate. 


DEATHS, 


Oram—On the 2nd August, at Newquay, Cornwall, 
Eliza Oram, of Cremyll, Wandsworth Common, 
widow of Richard Ona igh of Stonehouse, 

Devon, ae 75. 
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dramatic form, I shall have pleasure in | 


On Sunday last Mr, John Harrison, of | 


COATT aN DAT. 


Gee 


SUNDAY, August 11, 


a 


€ lt is requested that notice of anyalteration 
in the Calendar be sent to the Publisher not 
later than Thursday Afternoon. 


Bermondsey, Fort-road, 7 p.m, Mr. E. Durant 
CE&CIL, 

Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 
11 a.m. and 7 P.M., Rev. Grorae Lanspown. 

Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra-road, 
11 am. and 7 p.m., Rev. PH. Moors, B.A. 

Croydon, Free Christian Church , Wellesley. rd., West 


Oroydon, 11 a.m. and 7 P,m., Rev. E. S. ‘Lana 
BuckLANpD. 

Deptford, Church-street, 6.30 P.m., Mr. Grorcs 
Warp. 


Essex Church, The Mall, Notting-hill-gate, Closed 

> for Renovation. 

Forest-gate, corner of Dunbar-road, Upton-lane, 
11 a.m. and 6.30 P.M. 
Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham-place, 
11 a.M. and 7 P.M., Rev. J. H. WHATHERALL, 
Hampstead, Rosslyn- -hill Chapel, 11.15 a.m, and 
7 Pe.M, Children’s Class, 12.30. 

Highgate Hill, Unitarian Christian Church, 11 a.m. 
and 7 p.M., Rev. J. Howarp. 

Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 am. 
and 7 P.m., Mr, EpwarD CAPLETON, 

Kentish Town, Clarence-road, N.W., 11 a.m. and 
7 P.M., ARMYTAGE BAKEWELL. 

Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 a.m. and 7 P.M. 

Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church High-street, 
11 a.m. and 7 P.M. 

Little Portland-street Chapel, 11.15 a.m., Rev. H. S, 
Perris, M.A. 

Mansford-street Churchand Mission, Bethnal Green, 
11 a.m. and 7 P.m., Rev. W. G. CADMAN. 

Peckham, Avondale- road, 11 a.M. and 6.80 Pw 
Rev. G. Dawes Hicks, M.A., Ph.D. 

Plumstead, Common-road Unitarian Church,114,m, 
and 6.30 P.M., Rev. L. JENKINS JONES. 

Richmond, Free Church, Ormond-road, 11,15 a.m, 
and 7 p.m., Rev. H. V. Mixts. 

Stepney-Green, College Chapel, 11 a.m. and 7 P.m., 
Mr. P. W. Ames. 

Stoke Newington, The Green, 11.15 a.m. 

Stratford, West Ham-lane Unitarian Church, i 
A.M. and 6.30 p.m., Mr. T, Extiot, 

Wandsworth, Unitarian Christian Church, East- bill, 
11 a.M. and 7 P.M., Rev. W. G. TARRANT, B.A, 

Wood Green, Unity Hall, 11 a.m. and 7 P.m., Rev, 
Dr. Mummegry, 


ARIE 
PROVINCIAL. 


Batu, Trim-street Chapel, 11 a.m. and 6.30 p.u.,, 
Rev. E. C. Bennet, 

BrEprorD, Library (side room). Closed for a time, 

Brackroon, Banks-street, North Shore, 10,45 a.m, 
and 6.30 p.M., Rev. Davip Davis, 

BiaoKpoot, Unitarian Church, Masonic Hall, South 
Shore, 11 and 6.30. 


‘Bootie, Free Church Hall, Stanley-road, 11 a.m, |, 


and 6.30 P.m., Rev. J. Mortny MILzs, 

BouURNEMOUTH, Unitarian Church West-hill-road, 
11 a.m. and 7 P.m., Rev. C.C, Cox. 

BraprorD, Chapel-lane Chapel, 10,30 a.m, and 
6.30 p.m., Rev. E. Cerepia JONnEs. 

Brieuton, Christ Church (Free Christian), New-rd., 
North-st., in Lecture Hall, 11 a.m,, Mr. H. Rix, 

Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 11 A.M, and 
7 ?.M., Rev. G. STREET. 

CanTERBURY, Ancient Chapel, Blackfriars, 
Service. 

CxatHaM, Unitarian Church, Hamond-hill, 11 am, 
and 6.30 p.m., Rev. G.'S. Hrrcucock, B.A, 
Dea and WatmEr, Free Christian Church, High- 

st., 11 a.m. and 6.30 P.m., Rey. T, SHAKSPEARE. 
Dover, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 11 a.m, 
and 6.30P.m., Rev. S. Burrows. 
GuiupForD, Ward-street Church, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 P.M. 

HorsHam, Free Christian Church, Worthing-road, 
11 a.m. and 6.30 P.m., Rev. J. J. Marren, 
Lerps, Mill Hill, 10.45 a.m and 6.80 p.m., Rev. 

Po ckloe We PERRIS: 

LiscarD, Memorial Church, Manor-road, 11 a.m. 
and 6,30 P.M., Rev. J. M. WHITEMAN. 

Lrvrepoor, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 p.m, Mr, J. B. Morton Bares, 

LIVERPOOL, Hope- street Church, 11 a.m., Rev. R, A. 
Armstrona, B.A., and 6, 30 P.M,, "Mr. J. B. 
Morton BARNES, 

LiverPoor, Ullet-road, Sefton Park, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 p.M., Rev. J. Pace Hopps, of Croydon, 
_ Evening, oA Common Sense View of a Future 
Life,” 


No 


MANCHESTER, Strangeways, 10.80 a.m. and 6,30 
p.M., Rev. W. R. SHanks. 

Newerort, Isle of Wight, 11a,M.and 6.30 P.M. Rev. 
CiemeEnt E. Pixe, 

OxrorD, Manchester College, 11.80 a.m., Rev. 
IE Carpenter, M.A. 

PORTSMOUTH, General Baptist Chapel, St. Thomas- 
street, 6.45 p.M., Mr. THomas Bonp. 

PortsmoutH, High-street Chapel, 11 a.m and 
6.45 p.m., Mr. G. Cosens Prior. 

ScaRBoRoUGH, Westborough, 10,45 a.m, and 7 P.M., 
Rev. OTTweLt Binns. 

SipmouTH, Old Meeting, High-street, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 P.M., Rev. W. AGAR. 

SEVENOAKS, Bessel!’ s Green, The Old Meeting House 
11 a.m. Stables in the grounds. 

SourHenD, Unitarian Church, Darnley-road 11 a.m. 
(Children’s Service), and. 6.30 p.M., Mr. Dear, 

SovrHport, Portland-street Church 11 -a,u. and 

6,30 P.M. 

Torquay, Unity Hall, Lower Union-street, 11 a.m. 
and 6.30 p.m., Rev, A. EK. O’Connor. 

TUNBRIDGE WELLS, Mechanics’ Institute, Dudley- 

- road, 11 a.m, and 6.30 P.M. 

Yorx, St. Saviourgate Chapel, 11 a.m, and 6,30 

p.M., Rev. H. Rawiines, M.A. 


ee ese aaa 


IRELAND. 


Dustin, Stephen’s Green West, 12 noon, Rev. S. 
Pinkerton, B.A., of Newry. 

WARRENPOINT, co. Down, Unitarian Church, Dro- 
more-road, 12 Noon, Rev. W. E. Mrtitonz, The 
attendance of visitors cordially invited. 


a 


Carz Town, Free Protestant (Unitarian) Church, 
Hout-street, 6.45 p.m., Rev. R. BALMFORTH. 
Sypyey, N.S.W., The Australian Church, I,0.0.F. 

Temple, 11 4.M, and 7 p.m., Rev, G. WaLTERS. 


AMSEY, I.0.M.—Sunday Morning 

Services in QUAYLE’S HALL, ALBERT- 

STREET, Aug. 4 and 11. Preacher, Rey. A. H. 
Do.pHin. 


OLWYN BAY, NORTH WALES.— 

Sunday Morning Services in the PAVILION, 

VICTORIA PIER, at 10,45, Aug. 4 and 11, 
Preacher, Rey. J. C. STREET. 


ULPIT SUPPLY.— Rev. HENRY 
CROSS, 65, Exmouth-road, Great Yarmouth. 


FREDK. LONG & SON, 
AUCTIONEERS SURVEYORS, HOUSE & LAND AGENTS 
4, Adelaide Place, London Bridge, E.C. 


Rents Collected, and the entire management of 
Property in any part of London or Suburbs under 
taken. Valuations for Probate, &c. 


RINTING PRESSES.—Outfits com- 


plete, 10s. to £5. Type from 1s. per fount. 
Printing Made Easy, 6d.—ADams Bros., Daventry. 


Py PE WEEDING wanted by competent 


Journalist. Terms moderate. Accuracy 
guaranteed.—P, W., 50, River-road, Littlehampton. 


ANTED, neat, clean, reliable general 
and young HOUSEMAID (plain cooking). 
Good home.—D., 7, Duchess-road, Edgbaston. 


ANTED, a lady to ASSIST with 

3 children, with special care of delicate 

boy. Musical preferred. —Mrs. STREET, Great 
Hucklow, Eyam, Sheffield. 


REENGAGES. — Fine Greengages 

for preserving, &c., carefully packed and 

carriage paid to any station in England or Wales, 

24 Ibs, 6s. ; 12 lbs., 3s. 3d., or 48 lbs, 11s, 6d. 

Pershore Egg Plums, 24 Tbs., 3s. 6d. ; 12 lbs. 2s, 

94 lbs, Plums and Gages, 9a. : pen 14 lbs., 4s, 6a 
F. A. ROSCOE, Steeple Morden, Royston. 


LUMS. —24 lb. Boxes direct from 
Grower, Carriage paid. Egg (large yellow 
cooking), 38. 6d. Victorias (dessert), 4s. 6d. Dam- 
sons, 4s, 6d, Cash with order.—F, THORNELY, 


\ Evesham, 
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Board anv Resivence, 


———— 


FEW young people received in 

PLEASANT HOME near Victoria. Terms 
moderate.—Mrs. Ropert TURNER, 94, Grosvenor- 
road, 8. W. 


BE RNE, SWITZERLAND.—A lady 
has two rooms to LET high up, near Pine 
Woods, Travellers taken in at 5 francs a day for 
BOARD and LODGINGS. English spoken. 
Recommended by Miss Tagart, Frognal, Hamp- 
stead, N.W.—Apply, Mrs. PrFLiGar, 19, Steinan- 
wee, PreamcnG Berne. 


OURNEMOUTH —Elvaston, West 
Cliff, BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT. 
Unrivalled position on sea front, close to the High- 
cliffe Hotel. 50 rooms, Full- sized billiard table. 
Lovely grounds, with access to Cliff Promenade, 
Due south, Near Unitarian Church.—Mr, and 
Mrs. Pocock. 


OURNEMOUTH.—Most comfortable 
‘private BOARDING-HOUSE ; close to sea ; 
sheltered among the Pines ; south aspect. Billiard- 
room (full-sized table), Terms moderate.—Address, 
Miss CHALDECOTT, Stirling. House) Manor- road, 


OURNEMOUTH. — Board-residence. 

High position, facing South, with balcony 

and good garden. Suitable for Open-air Treatment, 

Close to'sea, sheltered by pines, and adjoining the 

car-route to all parts.—D., Cliff House, 1, West- 
minste i, Branksome Park. 


OLWYN BAY. — MORANNEDD 
BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT, MARINE 
ROAD, one minute from West Promenade and five 
from the beautiful Pwllycrochen Woods and from 
station. Morannedd is a most comfortable and 
homelike house, standing in its own grounds. 
Liberal Table ; moderate tariff_—Proprietress, Miss 
WADSWORTH. 


ORNWALL. — Hazel Mount, Bay 
View-terrace, Newquay. APARTMENTS,— 
Mrs. VicKERS, 


CONOMICAL HOLIDAYS at the 
GUEST HOUSE of the STARNTHWAITE 
TRAINING COLONY. Near the lakes, the woods 
and the mountains of Westmorland. Board and 
Lodging, 3s. 6d. per day.—Write for particulars to 
the Rev. J. L. Brooxs, Starnthwaite Colony, 
Kendal. 


T. LEONARDS.—<“ Crantock,” 59, 
Warrior-square. First-class BOARD and 
RESIDENCE, newly furnished and redecorated. 
Sea View, excellent cuisine, billiard room, sanitary 
certificate.—Mr. and Mrs, Smpney P. Porrer, 


INTERN and the WYE, on high 
ground and bracing, PAYING GUESTS 
received. Bedroom, with two beds and sitting 
room ; board with the family, 25s. each, weekly. 
Recommended by Miss Tagart, Frognal, Hamp- 
stead, N.W.— Apply, Mrs. Darz, Hewelsfield, 
Coleford, Glos. 
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ESTABLISHED 18651. 


BIRKBEGK BANK 


Geuthampton Bidngs., Chancery Lane, London, W.0. 
CURRENT ACCOUNTS 


© 7 onthe minimum monthly balances, ° 
J; when not drawn below £100, A Ls 
DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS 


23 7, o2 Devesita reparation aemana. 1 /, 


STOCES AND SHARES 
Btecks and Shares purchased and sold for customers. 


The BIRKBROK ALMANAOK, with full particulars, 


oe FRANGIS RAVZNSOROFT, Manager 


Telephone No, 6 Holborn. 
Feegraphte Addsee : “BIAKEROK, Lowpon.” 


URNISHED FLAT.—A_ gentleman, 

taking his summer vacation, wishes to LET 

his Furnished Flat, close to the centre of the town, 

for September and part of October ; four rooms, 

with service of maid.—Apply, Sr. Joun, Agent, 
33, Havelock-road, Hastings, 


Schools, ete, 


oe 


ONAMUR, SANDGATE.—SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS AND LITTLE BOYS, 

Miss JARVIS and Miss CLARA BERRY, having 
added to their House and Flaygrounda, can now 
take more PUPILS. 

IGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 


SOUTH MARINE TERRACE 
ABERYSTWITH. 


Mrs .MARLES THOMAS, 


PRINGIPAL = 


Pupils most successfully prepared for Public 
Examinations. Scholarships have been obtained 
at the University Colleges. Special attention paid 
to the physical side of education. Gymnasium, 
Swedish drill. 


HINDHEAD. 


ISS MACRAE MOTR’S SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS. (Established 1893), 


PUPILS prepared for the Universities ; resident 
gymnast and French mistress ;- healthy conditions 
of life ; hockey and tennis. 

Prospectus on application to Miss Macrar Morr, 
Lingholt, Hindhead. 

Station, Haslemere. 


EV. HE. I. and Mrs. FRIPP would be 

glad to RECEIVE into their home one or 

two GIRL-BOARDERS to attend the Mansfield 

Grammar School.—Old Meeting Parsonage, Mans- 
field, Notts. 


AN APPEAL FROM BOSTON. 


BAZAAR FUND FOR THE RENOVATION OF 
SPAIN-LANE CHAPEL. 


The ladies of the Congregation of the above- 
named Chapel are working for a Bazaar to be held 
early next year, and they will be thankful for any 
Contributions in Money or Articles of Use and 
Beauty. These may be sent to Mrs, SToDpaRt, 
41, Tunnard-street, Boston. 


( LASGOW UNITARIAN CHURCH, 
0,8 ST. VINCENT-STREET. 


Hoors or Service :—Morning at 11; Evening (First 


Sunday of Month), 6.30. 

Unitarian friends visiting the Glasgow International 
Exhibition will be heartily welcomed to the Church 
Services, and will have all assistance given to ensure the 
pleasure and comfort of their stay in the city. 

James Forrest, M.A., Minister, Janefield House, 
Blythswood-square, Glasgow. 
W. G. Coxrins, Hon. Sec., 95, Douglas-street, Glasgow. 


ENTRAL POSTAL MISSION AND 
UNITARIAN WORKERS’ UNION. 


EXCURSION TO HUNGARY, 
starting FRIDAY, August 23rd. 
STILL FIVE VACANCIES. 


Apply at once for particulars to Hon. Secretary, 
Hungarian Excursion, 13, Christchurch-road, 
Hampstead, N.W. 


1S eg an HOME (Manchester Dis- 

trict Sunday School Association’s).—Appli- 
cations on behalf of Parties or by Individuals 
desiring to stay any week not earlier than Sept. 7, 
will be considered. Two Dormitories, 50 beds each. 
Board and Lodging, 9s. inc. ; 16 years, 7s. 6d.— 
Apply to Rev. S. H. Street, B.A., Great Hucklow, 
Eyam, Sheffield. 


\ i R. JOHN HARWOOD is prepared. 

to give DRAMATIC RECITALS of two 
hours duration from Shakspere, Dickens, and other 
authors ; also a novel Lecture, entitled “‘The Art 
of Public Recitation: its Humours and Difficulties 
—a Leaf from my Own Experience,” followed by 
one hour of illustrative Recitals, to Societies con- 
nected with Unitarian or Free Churches, upon ex- 
ceptional terms and without risk.—Address, Fair 
View, Pendleton, Manchester. 


DEVOTIONAL BOOKLETS 
By the REV. W. G. TARRANT, B.A. 


DAILY MEDITATIONS, 


(Fourth Edition Revised.) 


NIGHT UNTO NIGHT. 


Cloth, red edges, 6d, ; roan gilt, 1s. 
London: Pxarip GREEN, 5, Essex-st., Strand, W.C 


THE NEW KINGDOM. 


ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY. 
ONE PENNY. Post Free, 1s. 6d, per Annum, 


—++—- 


Contents for AUGUST. 
Kristopher Janson (with portrait), 
Translated by Helga Holmstrom. 
The New Unitarianism.—lIII. “Evil and Sin.” 
W. C. Hall, M.A. 
Auld Sawbath Days, (Verse). 
The Man of Nazareth. (Verse), 
The Holiday Home at Great Hucklow. 
trated), By an Onlooker, 
Martyrs of History. 
Among the Temples of Gergenti. Andrew Chatiare: 
A Headmaster on the Education of Boys. 
My Early Days. (Continued), 


Theo, Berg, 


John Bruce. 


(Iilus- 


To be had from the Publishers, Messrs. Wm 
Hovuaex and Sons, Manchester ; Rawson and Oo., 
16, New Brown-street, Manchester; Mssex Hatt, 
London ; and all Newsagents. 


MR. EPICTETUS, JUNR., HIS BOOK, 


wherein is set forth a 
COMMON SENSE PHILOSOPHY FOR THE CONDUCT 
OF LIFE. 

Specially written for unsophisticated and simple-minded 
Folk ; and for those who ignore every form of conyen- 
tional religion, 

A theme for the Twentieth Century, and until the 
Millennium shall dawn, 

By BENJAMIN WALKER. 

“There are many good things in this book. Through- 
out there runs a strong vein of theism, healthy and 
optimistic,”—CaristTiaw Lire. 


Now ready, cloth, price 3s. 6d. post free. 


Joun Hreywoop, Deansgate and Ridgefield, Manchester. 
London : 29 and 30, Shoe-lane, E 


OCIAL PURITY ALLIANCE; 
founded in 1878, to uphold one equal standard 
of Purity alike for Men and Women. For par- 
ticulars and literature apply to Mr. E. Hammonp, 
Secretary, 18, Tothill-street, S.W., on Monday and 
Wednesday Mornings, or to Mrs. Hammond on 
Friday Mornings. 
Funds are greatly needed to extend this im- 
portant work and to reprint valuable papers. 
Contributions will be acknowledged by the Secre- 
tary, or by Mr. W, T. Matxxson, Hon, Treasurer. 


l tHCENTURY BUILDINGSOCIETY 
ADELAIDE-PLACE, LONDON BRIDGE. 
E.C. 
Interest on Loans reduced to Four-and-a- -half 
per Cent, 
DIRECTORS. 
Chairman — Sir H. W. Lawrenog, Bart., 
Mincing-lane, E.C, 
Deputy-Chairman—Marx H. Juper, A.R.IB,A. 
7, Pall Mall, 8.W. 
FHA. Harpoastie, F.S.1L, 5, Old Queen-st., S.W. 
Miss ORME, 118, Upper Tulse- hill, S.W. 
STEPHEN SEAWARD TAYLER, ‘ Fairholme,” 8 , Mount 
Ephraim-road, Streatham. hill, 8. W.,a and 
Mrs, Henry Rurt, 1, Randolph- garden N.W 

PREFERENCE SHARIS £10, Interest 43 per 
cent. DEPOSITS received at 3, 3h, and 4 per cent., 
withdrawable at short notice. 

LIBERAL ADVANCES promptly made. 
Monthly repayment, including principal, premium, 
and interest for each £100 advanced—21 years, 
13s, 6d.; 18 years, 14s. 9d. ; 15 years, 16s. 1d. ; 
10 years, £1 1s. 8d. Survey Fee to £500, half-a- 
guinea. 

Special facilities given to persons desiring to pur- 
chase houses for their own occupation, Prospectus — 


free, 
FREDERICK LONG, Manager. 


21, 


\ \ JANTED, position as SECRETARY 

or TRAVELLING COMPANION to a 
gentleman, Highest references,—T, R, J., INQUIRER 
Office, Essex-street, Strand, 


Printed by Wooprati & KinpeEr, 70t076, Long Acre, W.0., 
and Published for the Proprietors by KE. NEDY, at 
the Office, 3, Essex-street, Strand, London, W.C. City 
Agent, Jonn Hrywoop, 29 and 80, Shoe- 
Manchester (Wholesale), Joun Hrrwoop, Dea: 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


—— 


Ir is proposed to place a Memorial 
Brass in Mansford-street Church, Bethnal 
Green, recording the long connection of 
the late Rev. C. L. Corkran with Spicer- 
street Mission, which was the predecessor 
of Mansford-street, and the first station to 
established by the London Domestic 
Mission Society. The promoters of this 
most fitting memorial state that the cost 
will be upwards of £20, and that any 
surplus will be applied to that mission 
work, which during his long and devoted 
life Mr. Corkran had so much at héart. 
Donations may be sent to Miss L. Jones, 
Riverton, Hadley Wood, Barnet, or to 
Mr. J. G. Foster, 48, pe aney roads Manor 
Park, E. 


-Prorzssorn Monrer, a translation of 
hose paper at the International Council 
in Whit-week will be found in our present 
issue, is Dean of the Theological Faculty 
in the University of Geneva, and editor 

of Le Progrés Religiewa, a fortnightly 
organ of Liberal Christianity in that city. 
In the issue of June 15, Dr. Montet gave 
his impressions of the London meetings, 
and, while adding warm expressions of 

gratitude for the hospitality extended to 
foreign delegates, noted in conclusion the 
two following points as gladdening results 
clearly established by the meetings :— 


(i:) English and American Unitarianism, 
which has made considerable progress 
during the latter years of the nineteenth 
century, represents an important element 
in the Protestant Churches of English- 
speaking peoples. That Unitarianism is 


penieated by a religious life intense and | 


deep, and we felt our faith strengthened in 
contact with the faith by which it lives. 
(ii.) English and American Unitarianism 
has reached the same doctrinal conclusions 
as the Liberal Protestantism of the Con- 
tinent. And further, as we declared on 
several occasions during the sittings of the 
Congress, we felt ourselves in complete 
union of spirit and of religious thought with 
the Unitarians of England and America. 


M. Henri Réviuxe, a younger brother 
of Professor Albert Réville, of Paris, had 
been for fifty years the Protestant pastor 
at Luneray, and his devoted people were 
preparing to celebrate his jubilee in 
October; but on July 26 a higher summons 
came to him, and they have to mourn his 
loss instead. It is a long family succession 
in the ministry at Luneray, which is thus 
closed, for Henri Réville followed his 
brother, his father, and his grandfather 
in the service of the one church. He 
settled at Luneray in 1851, ata time of 
keen controversy in the church, but such 
strife was utterly repugnant to his affec- 
tionate and peaceable disposition, and he 
was always a conciliator of differences. A 
Liberal of the old school, his whole heart 
was given to the pastoral care of his people 
and to the cause of education. The 
gathering at his funeral of people of all 
classes showed how deeply his influence 
had been felt. Among those who took 
part in the service were his nephew, 
Professor Jean Réville, and M. Hardy, 
President of the Dieppe Consistory, who 
spoke of the ministry of their friend as 
having been animated by the Gospel pre- 
cept, “ Love one another.” 

Writine of the late Professor Fiske, in 
the Boston Transcript, Professor Royce of 
Harvard drew a distinction between men 
whose childhood ‘“ contains the prophecy, 
the visible beginning of what their coming 
life is to be,’ and those ‘in whose 
development the child is killed, so to 
speak, in order that the man may be 
made.’ People of the first class, to 
which Wordsworth and Goethe belonged, 
“know that, however they have matured, 
the child is father of the man”; and so 
it was with John Fiske :— 


His childhood is described as having been 
a healthy one. He developed a_ very 
effective and mature mental power upon 
the basis of interests that date far back 
into this wholesome early life.. He grew 
to a very high mental level, but he never 
outgrew that essential sweetness of nature 
and that childlike fidelity to certain 
extremely simple and profound ideals which 
always marked him. This sweetness of 
nature, this fidelity to such ideals, must 
have been grounded in the still but half- 
conscious interests of his busy and pre- 
cocious boyhood. Now this childlike 
element in Fiske was in no wise his defect. 
It was his strength, It was his wisdom, 


It gave him the collecting child’s fondness 
for vast masses of details, side by side 
with the philosopher’s love for interpret« 
ing the universe—the healthy child’s deep 
assurance that life is a lovely thing, an 
intimate union with the modern investiga- 
tor’s inevitable disposition to observe how 
much the visible world shows us that is 
disheartening and evil—the child’s love of 
the unseen and the mysterious, along with 
the modern sceptical student’s scorn for 
superstition. This childlike quality lighted 
up all his stores of information with its 
gentle enthusiasm. It won him the 
sympathy of numerous hearers to whom his 
Opinions would have been repellent, or to 
whom his studies would have seemed hope- 
lessly complicated, if his temperament had 
not assured them, through every,tone of his 
voice, through every quality of his literary 
style, that his heart was cheerful and that 
his faith was simple. His power ever the 
publie lay in his thus reassuring the heart 
while he both liberalised and disciplined 
the intellect—in his thus spreading the 
contagion of a gentle faith, even while he 
seemed to himself and to others to be con- 
demning without mercy the traditions of 
the fathers. Unless one understands this 
aspect of Fiske’s nature and influence, the 
unity of his work remains unintelligible, 


We quoted last week from Mr. Leslie 
Stephen’s article in the Monthly Review 
“In Praise of Walking.” What we then 
said has, we hope, sent many readers to 
the article itself, but we cannot refrain 
from adding here one more passage, which 
describes some of Mr. Stephen’s most 
delightful walks :— 


I have followed the coast at different 
times from the mouth of the Bristol Avon 
by the Land’s End to the Isle of Wight, 
and I am only puzzled to decide which bay 
or cape is the most delightful. Ionly know 
that the most delightful was the more 
enjoyable when placed in its proper setting 
by a long walk. When you have made an 
early start, followed the coast-guard track 
on the slopes above the cliffs, struggled 
through the gold and purple carpeting of 
gorse and heather on the moors, dipped 
down into quaint little coves with a 
primitive fishing village, followed the 
blinding whiteness of the sands round a 
lovely bay, and at last emerged upon a 
headland where you can settle into a nook — 
of the rocks, look down upon the glorious 
blue of the Atlantic waves breaking into 
foam on the granite, and see tho distant 
sea-levels glimmering away till they blend 
imperceptibly into cloudland; then you 
can consume your modest sandwiches, light 
your pipe, and feel more virtuous and 
thoroughly at peace with the universe, than 
it is easy even to conceive yourself else- 
where. 

Posrat Misston.— Will Mr. W. Pickers- 
gill, formerly of Whalley New-road, Black- 
burn, whose letter has been mislaid, be 
good enough to communicate with Mrs. 
Crompton, Rivington Hall, Horwieh, 
Bolton-le-Moors : on 
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EFFECTS OF WAR. 


In the August number of the Mill Hill 
Pulpit, the Rev. Charles Hargrove utters a 
much needed word of warning and of 
encouragement, ‘The title of the sermon 
is “Turning Back: A Danger of War 
Time,” the lesson being drawn from the 
Story of Israel, with “its longing to be 
back in Egypt, a story in which, as an 

allegory, “‘ Every aspiring nationality may 
nots its own dangers and disappointments, 
every struggling soul of man may read its 
own temptations and failures and sorrows.’ 
Now especially, 1 in the time of war, it is for 
us to resist the harking back to the 
primitive savage instincts ‘of our race, and 
to hold fast to our faith in the progress of 
humanity. Even when- war has been 
inevitable and is counted just, it is yet in 
the strictest sense an appeal to brute 
force. 


It awakens, it even sanctions, passions 
which in time of peace the law severely 
represses, and makes a merit of acts which 
would otherwise be universally regarded as 
criminal. ** War is war,’’ we are constantly 
reminded, and we are compelled to admit 
that however humane be the disposition of 
the commanders, it is impossible to make 
war unless authority be given to kill and 
wound and destroy; and what is generally 
unlawful be commanded and approved. In 
war time the spirit of our barbarian fore- 
fathers, who carried sword and fire through 
Ancient Britain and so made it England, 
revives in us; and those who cannot fight 
incite the combatants from afar, revile the 
foe, and applaud the champions of their own 
side, in Janguage which is simply a con- 
fession that our civilisation is as yet but 
skin-deep. ‘* They fought like lions, like 
tigers,’’ I have heard it said, as if this were 
praise which should be welcome in the ears 
of men who live in an age of refinement and 
Christianity. 


How lamentably the deteriorating in- 
fluence of the war passion has worked in 
the people of this country, and how 
disastrous the results it threatens, Mr. 
Hargrove points out in this further 
passage :— 


One shudders to read the sentiments 
which widely circulated newspapers make 
themselves responsible for. Magnanimity 
is held up to open scorn, and lust of empire 
is exalted as if it were the only real great- 
ness of mind. Such precepts as ‘* Love 
your enemies, do good to them that hate 
you ’’ are regarded, not as ideals of conduct 
too high for our present lowly attainments, 
but as unworthy of a brave and strong 
people. And evena hearing is refused for 
thoce who, with the sanction of Government, 
plead for helpless foes who are the destitute 
and suffering victims of war. 

Now all this is quite natural; ‘‘ war is 
war’’ not only on the field of battle but at 
home. Nevertheless it is to be strenuously 
resisted, lest we fall back in our ways as 
in our hearts to the Egypt we have left. 
‘* In war,’’ says the accepted maxim, ‘‘ laws 
have no voice.’’ Itis an appeal to force in 
its various forms: force of limb, force of 
endurance, force of resources, force of skill, 
must eventually triumph. It is idle to 
appeal against this ultimate tribunal, but 
it is all-important to be on our guard to 
rigidly limit its jurisdiction, nor let the 
Right of Might in any form assert itself 
where laws yet have sway. 

We tremble for the future, we who in- 
heriting of noble fathers the watchwords 
Peace, Retrenchment, and Reform, now 
see everywhere dominant the Spirit of War, 
attended with reckless expenditure and in- 
difference to the improvement of the 
people’s lot. It is not the interests of a 
party but of civilisation, of Christianity, 
whichare at stake. Itis not that this or that 


set of personages should hold office which 
matters; it is that the new man, the man 
who is the latest product of all the ex- 
periences and warnings of the past should 
hold the upper hand and keep in subjec- 
tion **the old man with his deeds,’’ the 
lower instincts, the ignorant narrow 
policies, the meaner ideals of the past. 


A NEW CENTURY SERVICE AT 
GENEVA. 


Tur ministers of the National Pro- 
testant Church of Geneva have issued a 
most interesting memorial of a solemn 
new century service of devotion, held on 
the morning of Jan. 4 in that city, to 
which all Protestant pastors resident in 
Geneva, of whatever denomination, were 
invited. Twenty-four of these, of whom 
Professor Montet was one, through 
absence from home, or illness, or some 
other cause, were prevented from being 
present ; but more than seventy, together 
with a number of theological students, 
met in the Hall of the Consistory and 
united in the service, under the presi- 
dency of the Rev. D. Delétra, of Dar- 
dagny. The addresses, which were given 
by orthodox and liberal alike, were 
remarkable for the unity of spirit which 
prevailed. The President noted a hopeful 
change in the attitude of evangelical 
preaching, which dwelt not so exclusively 
as formerly on “faith,” but rather in life, 
realising that works are essential for the 
preservation of faith. And, further, the 
old sectarian and doctrinal conflicts, the 
theological warfare of argument and texts, 
are giving way to a broader conception of 
the evolution of religious thought. The 
standard for to-day is the production of 
life and life-giving power. Hvery system 
of dogma, every ecclesiastical organisa- 
tion, which does not produce life is con- 
demned to decline and death. Dogma 
has been the source of division among 
Christians, but there are not two ideals of 
the Christian life, and that life is a source 
of union. The definition of the Churches 
of the future (would that we could dare 
to say the Church of the future!) will be 
an association of all who aspire after the 
Christian life, and its confession will be 
composed of the three words, “ Life in 
Christ.” Thus will be reached the true 
synthesis of faith and works. And the 
President reminded his hearers that Paul 
had long ago expressed that ideal in the 
words, “giving diligence to keep the 
unity of the spirit in the bond of peace.” 
Among the other speakers were Pastor 
Perrelet, of the Free Church of Geneva, 
who said that in the life of devotion and 
Christian communion they must find 
their true union, in which they would 
forget all outward differences and realise 
their brotherhood, and the Rev. Frank 
Thomas, of the Evangelical Christian 
Association, who said that the ethical 
movement apart from religion was a 


reproach to the Church, which had not 


alxays proclaimed by word and by 
example that religion is morality, and 
morality religion. “«'There must be one 
moral standard for layman and minister, 
for week-day and Sunday, for man and 
woman.” The Rev. John Gaillard, repre- 
senting the liberal element in the 
Genevan Church, spoke of the true pro- 
gress of evangelical preaching, mindful of 
the intellectual and social conditions of 
the present. Amid the spread of popular 
scientific knowledge, and the social 


aspirations of the people, they had to 
maintain the truth of a pure spiritual 
gospel, and the ideal of the Kingdom of 
God on earth. 


THe August number of the Cornhill 
Magazine is its five-hundredth, a fact cele- 
brated on the first page in the ee 
rondeau by Mr. Austin Dobson :-— 


For two score years the tumbling spray 
Has fallen from our bows away ;— 
What change of skipper and of crew, 
Since first the Cornhill sailed the blue, 
Grain-laden, Master, Thackeray ! 


Trollope, George Eliot, Gaskell,—nay, 
Our own dear ‘* Blackstick’’ of to-day,— 
What wealth of genius old and new 
For two score years ! 


Once more we steer across the bay. 

With no vain thoughts our hearts are gay :— 
Our log is clean, our course is true ; 
What we have done we mean to do ;— 

We hope, once more, to lead the way 

For two score years ! 


Tur August number of the New King- 
dom opens with a portrait of Kristofer 
Janson, the apostle of Liberal religious 
thought in Norway, with a translation of 
Mr. Theo. Berg’s account of him, taken 
from Det Glade Budskab of Sept. 15, 1899, 
the predecessor of Lys over Landet, the 
present weekly paper of the Unitarian 
movement in Copenhagen. We hope to 
publish next week Mr. Janson’s contribu- 
tion to the International Council meeting, 
and may then add a further note concern- 
ing him. The New Kingdom also gives us 
a picturesque article on the Hucklow 
Holiday Home, from the Manchester City 
News, and usefully reprints the latter part 
of the Head Master’s Address on Speech 
Day at Willaston, which appeared in Tar 
Inquirer of July 13. The’ Rev. W. C. 
Hall contributes the fourth of a series of 
articles on “ The New Unitarianism,” and 
the Rev. Andrew Chalmers tells of 
“‘ Sundays in Strange Temples,” as he did 
some years ago in the pages of the Chris- 
tian Reformer. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


To Pusrisuurs.—[All Books, dc., sent to Tar 
InQuirER will be acknowledged under this head, 
with name of publisher and price, if supplied. The 
necessities of our space, however, compel us to limit 
the number selected for critical notice and review]. 

The Brahmo Samaj and Arya Samaj. 
By F. Lillington, M.A. 2s. 6d, (lac. 
millan.) 

Lessons from Work. By Brooke Foss 
Westcott, D.D., D.C.L. 6s. (Macmillan.) 

Tolstoy and His Problems. By Aylmer 
Maude. 6s. (Grant Richards.) 

Travel and Life in Palestine. By J. T. 
Sunderland, M.A. 1s. (Sunday School 
Association.) 

Asia and Europe. By Meredith Towns- 
end. 10s. 6d. (Constable and Co.) 

The Hternal City. By Hall Caine. 
(Heinemann.) 

Souls of Passage. 


6s. 
By Amelia E. Barr, 


6s. (Fisher Unwin.) . 
History of Florence.’ By Professor P. 
Villari. 


7s. 6d. (Fisher Unwin.) 


Do not be anxious to do guegt fae 
but see the duty which presents itself as 
the first thing to be done. Work. Do 
the work God means us todo. This idea 
sheds an actual glory over the common-— 
place existence of every day of 


year.— W, H, Channing. 
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THREE CENTURIES AFTER 
CALVIN. 


LIBERAL PROTESTANTISM IN SWITZERLAND 
AT THE BEGINNING OF THE TWENTIETH 
CENTURY. 


BY PROFESSOR EDOUARD MONTET, D.D., OF 
GENEVA.* 


In German Switzerland, Zwingli, by his 
broad views on the subject of religion, 
had been to a certain extent the pre- 
cursor of liberal Protestantism. In French 
Switzerland, on the contrary, Calvin, 
whose vigorous faith and religious genius 
had constituted Geneva the centre for the 
propaganda of the Reformation in French- 
speaking countries, had stamped this 
Reformation with a decisive character of 
dogmatic narrowness and_ ecclesiastical 
intolerance. Castelléon, who was com- 
pelled during Calvin’s lifetime to quit 
Geneva, was the most illustrious cham- 
pion, at this period, of the enfranchise- 
ment of religious thought from the yoke 
of Tradition. 

Since those memorable times, the liberal 
religious movement has gone on and 
asserted itself, in the course of the history 
of the Swiss Protestant Churches, with 
ever-varying fate according to circum- 
stances, occasions, and localities; but 


whatever has been its fate, at no time has. 


the current which has borne Religion 
towards that complete spiritual liberty 


enjoyed by us to-day ceased to make itself 


felt. It is quite manifest, however, that 
the liberal spirit, in the domain of faith 
and of the Church, has really only 
blossomed out in the course of the nine- 
teenth century. 

Let us rapidly examine at the dawn of 
the twentieth century, that is to say, more 
than three centuries after Calvin, the 
position of liberal Protestantism in 
Switzerland, and let us briefly draw up, as 
it were, a balance-sheet of the religious 
»rogress achieved in this country during 
the century. 


Liberalism in German Switzerland. 


To Ziirich must be ascribed the honour, 
in German Switzerland, of having held 
aloft the standard of religious liberalism. 
The part played by Ziirich from this point 
of view dates from Dr. Strauss’s settle- 
ment in that city in 1839. If Dr. Strauss, 
whilst opening the way to liberal Protest- 
antism, accomplished, on the whole, 
nothing but a negative and destructive 
work, Biedermann, starting likewise from 
the principles of the Hegelian Philosophy, 
became the creator of a new dogmatic. 
The journal which, at this period, stoutly 
combated, in) the ecclesiastical field, the 
system of confessions of faith, had for its 
title Die Kirche der Gegenwart (“The 
Church of the Present’’). 

Between orthodoxy and _ liberalism 
there arose an intermediate party, whose 
views were expounded in the .Kirchenblatt 
(“The Church Gazette”): this concilia- 
tory party, with its broad tendencies, had 
for its chief representative the theologia 
Hagenbach. . 


- After a lull lasting for a few years, the | 


struggle between the two elements, 
liberal and conservative, in the Protest- 
ant Churches of German Switzerland, was 
begun again by the liberal dogmatist, 
Lang. The Faculty of Theology at Berne 


* A paper read (in French) to the International 
Council of Unitarian and other Liberal Religious 
Thinkers and Workers at Essex Hall, Friday morn- 
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was at this time the stronghold of the 
new school. The influence exerted by the 
Left became henceforth preponderating ; 
it achieved the liberalisation of the 
ecclesiastical laws in the various cantons 
(1870-1874). The party of conciliation 
was not slow to enter upon the same path, 
and likewise rejected all compulsory con- 
fession of faith. 

In the last quarter of the nineteenth 
century we find, in German Switzerland, 
side by side with the Right, who maintain 
uncompromisingly the principle of confes- 
sions of faithas affording the indispensable 
basis for every church, the Left (the 
Reformers) represented successively by 
the Zeitstinmen (“ Voices of the Times”), 
and the Schweizerisches Protestantenblatt 
(the “ Swiss Protestant Journal’), and 
the Centre (Die Vermittler, the Concili- 
ators), with its organ, the Kirchenblatt 
(“The Church Gazette ”). 


Party Dwwisions now less Acute, 


At the opening of the twentieth century, 
we learn that these three tendencies con- 
tinue to exist, but that the differences 
which distinguish them are much less 
clearly marked than they were twenty-five 
years ago. Party spirit has yielded to the 
liberal religious spirit, which tends to 
penetrate more and more completely the 
groups which at one time remained more 
or less strangers to its influence. 

At the present moment, liberal Pro- 
testantism is briliiantly represented, as 
regards theological teaching, at the Uni- 
versities of Zurich and Berne. Pre-eminent 
in connection with philanthropic and moral 
institutions is the name of Pastor Bion, of 
Ziirich, the founder of the society of the 
“Sisters of the Red Cross,” an association 
devoid of any sectarian character, whose 
members labour in the hospitals at Zirich, 
Winterthur, and St. Gall. Pastor Bion 
has collected for this association, which 
was established in 1882, and also for the 


institutions dependent upon it, the con- 
siderable sum of 800,000 franes (£32,000). 


Liberal Protestantism in German Switzer- 
land has also rendered signal service in 
battling with the evils of intemperance, &c. 


The Swiss Union of Liberal Christianity 
and the Society of Protestant Missions. 


It remains for us to draw attention to 
two points in especial in the liberal reli- 
gious movement of this part of Switzer- 
land, whichis by far the most considerable 
in its area and in the number of the Pro- 
testants. 

In the first place, and above all, must be 
mentioned the foundation in 1870 of “ The 
Swiss Union of Liberal Christianity,” an 
extensive association with ramifications in 
most of the Protestant cantons—in Bale, 
Berne, Aargau, Soleure, Appenzell, St. 
Gall, Ziirich, and Geneva—and which is 
assuredly one of the great forces of Pro- 
testant liberalism in Switzerland. 

Then, in the second place, must be men- 
tioned the creation in 1884 of ‘The 
General Society of Protestant Missions,” 
whose present headquarters are at 
Berlin, but in whose foundation Swiss 
liberal Protestantism played a prominent 
part. This society has striven to establish 
missionary enterprise on liberal lines, 
inculecating respect for the religions of non- 
Christian peoples, and spiritualising the 
elements of truth which they contain. So 
far this society supports missionaries only 
in China and Japan. \ 


\ 


\ 


Inberalism in French Switzerland. 
(1.) Neuchétel. 

In the three different cantons of French 
Switzerland the course of the liberal reli- 
gious movement has varied greatly. 
Neuchatel holds the place of honour in the 
battles waged in this part of Switzerland 
in support of the claims of spiritual 
liberty. In 1869 a group of enlightened 
laymen, under the leadership of Professor 
F. Buisson, entered upon an ever memor- 
able contest with Orthodoxy at Neuchatel, 
hitherto the undisputed mistress of the 
National Church in this canton. Professor 
F, Buisson represented the most advanced 
type of religious liberalism. The result 
of this campaign was the adoption of a 
new ecclesiastical law securing for minis- 
ters of religion in matters of faith explicit 
liberty of conscience. A reaction set in 
against this liberal movement with a per- 
tinacity only equalled by the rapidity of 
its propagation, andan independent church . 
took shape which maintained with a firm 
hand the banner of orthodoxy. If, since 
that occasion, broader views in regard to 
religion have made any progress in the 
canton of Neuchatel, it must be admitted 
that they have not been openly professed. 
except in the case of a few individuals, 
and these have not succeeded in establish- 
ing any important or compact group of 
adherents. 


(u.) Vaud. Alexandre Vinet (1797-1847). 


The Canton Vaud, which had the 
honour of being the birthplace of Vinet, 
seemed destined, with the aid of a theo- 
logian so eminent, to enter deliberately on 
the path of religious liberalism. Had 


-not Vinet, in fact, said that “‘a Protestant, 


taking that word in its widest acceptation, 
is a man who investigates before he sub- 
mits”? Could anything more aptly 
define religious liberalism than these 
noteworthy words? Yetit was with the 
Canton Vaud as it was with Vinet him- 
self. Owing to temperament, owing to a 
moderation which led to the importation 
of the Reformation of the sixteenth 
century from Berne, instead of its spon- 
taneous production from the soil, this 
canton, whatever influence may have been 
exerted there later on by the spirit of 
religious liberty, always, as a matter of 
fact, remained separated from the liberal 
churches of the rest of Switzerland. 
When, in 1837, Vinet was elected 
Professor in the Faculty of Theology at 
Lausanne, he combated boldly certain 
weak points in the preaching of Evan- 
gelicalism. When, however, in 1839, the 
great Council of Vaud abolished the 
obligation hitherto required of signing 
the Helvetic Confession, Vinet pronounced 
against this intermeddling of the civil 
authority in the domain of faith. But 
when, in 1847, after the famous resigna- 
tion of a number of clergy, brought about 
by a new political measure of the Govern- 
ment, the question arose of the organisa- 
tion of the new church, which was to be 
untrammelled by State control, Vinet 
proposed a Confession of Faith of such 
breadth, for its underlying principle, as 
to shock more than one member of the 
new community. Vinet was an individu- 
alist, in the fullest sense of the word, and 
this subjectivism might have carried him 
a good deal further ; but his surroundings, 
and the moderation of his own tempera- 
ment did not allow him to break away 
from orthodoxy. Vinet remained in an 
orthedox church, although, in fact, he no 
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longer belonged to the doctrines of ortho- 
doxy either by mental affinity or by 
conviction. 

Speaking generally, Protestantism in 
Canton Vaud has pursued the same line 
of conduct as Vinet himself. When, in 
1869, F. Buisson, A. Réville, and others 
came to speak in Lausanne, people were 
eager to go and hear these distinguished 
orators, these. innovators of world-wide 
reputation; but their persuasive eloquence 
produced apparently no decided move- 
ment in the direction of liberal religion. 

Since that time, however, great progress 
has been made, and it is certain that 
broadened views on religion have sunk 
deep into the different sections of the 
Church of Vaud. We need no other 
proof of this than the scientific method 
pursued and honoured in the teaching of 
theology at Lausanne, whether it be in the 
National Faculty or the Free Faculty of 
Theology. But, if it were desired to 
characterise by a single word the religious 
tendency of the Canton Vaud, at the pre- 
sent time, in respect to its doctrinal posi- 
tion, we do not think we should be doing 
any injustice to this canton in attributing 
to it a certain crypto-liberalism rather 
than any bond-fide liberal Christianity. 

(w2.) Geneva. 

Entirely different has been the trend of 
religious ideas in the Canton of Geneva.* 
We must recollect that in this canton we 
are dealing with a people imbued in the 
highest degree with the spirit of originality 
and enterprise. A Bishop of Geneva once 
said, speaking of this people: “Gens 
semper appetens aliquid novi.” At the 
commencement of the nineteenth century, 
the old type of Liberalism still held sway 
in the Church of Geneva—a type which 
professed in things doctrinal, super- 
naturalism ; while rejecting in its ecclesi- 
astical constitution any system of con- 
fessions of faith. This old-world, highly- 
respectable Liberalism has been not 
unjustly reproached with a certain lack of 
religious depth, and it was combated by 
the spirit of the Evangelical movement of 
England and Scotland, on its importation 
into Europe at the time of the Restora- 
tion. 

Politics were in those days closely 
connected with the religious life of the 
people of Geneva. The aristocracy, which 
had entirely separated itself from the 
Evangelical movement at its origin, 
sought later, through its alarm at the 
chimerical dangers of religious liberalism, 
when exerted in the political sphere, to 


come into closer union, doctrinally, with: 


the Free Churches, of the Evangelical 
movement; and, as a consequence of this, 
since the middle of the nineteenth century, 
Orthodoxy has tended to assert itself as 
the dominant factor in the Church of 
Geneva. And so, when the new school of 
liberal thought attempted, in the person 
of Albert Réville, in 1864, to spread 
abroad its views in Geneva, it met with a 
very poor reception. 


Progress of Liberalism. 


Certain acts of intolerance committed 
at that time by the Orthodox majority, 
such as the refusal of the Cathedral pulpit 
to such men as A. Réville, Fontanés, and 
Pelissier, at length aroused the people of 
Geneva. When, therefore, in 1869, Pro- 


* Professor Chantre has very kindly upplied me 
with numerous particulars for the pur ose of this 
article, 


fessor Buisson delivered at Geneva the | consists at the present time of three liberal 
course of lectures which he had previously | Professors, of one Professor representative 


delivered at Neuchatel, the liberal move- 
ment forthwith took a wholly fresh start. 
Professor Congnard drew crowds to 
church. by his eloquence; whilst others 
(e.g., Pastor Chantre) organised the new 
party for the promotion of liberal religion. 
The journal entitled The Liberal Alliance 
was at this date the organ of religious 
liberalism. From 1870 onwards, Liberal- 
ism in Geneva has continued to make 
considerable strides. In 1871 the Con- 
sistory, elected by universal suffrage, was 
equally divided between the Liberals and 
the Orthodox party. Shorty afterwards, 
a bye-election gave the Liberals a majority 
on this body, Finally, in 1875, the 
Orthodox party declined to vote, and as a 
consequence the Consistory had a mere 
minority of the Orthodox party, and these 
were elected by the Liberals themselves. 


A New Liberal Constitution. 


At about the same time, in 1874, the 
Great Council and the people of Geneva 
adopted a new ecclesiastical constitution of 
the most liberal character. ‘Any minister,” 
it is therein enjoined, ‘‘may preach and 
teach freely on his own responsibility ; nor 
may this liberty be restricted either by 
confessions of faith or by liturgical formu- | 
laries.” This constitution, won after so 
many arduous struggles, is in force at the | 
present time in the Church of Geneva. 
To the Liberal party is furthermore due a 
whole series of measures derived from the 
principle laid down in the constitution of 
1874, and which bears eloquent witness 
to the depth of the liberal convictions on 
matters of Church government and 
doctrine of the men who directed this 
religious and distinctly modern move- 
ment. There was, first of all, ‘the 
publication of a Liturgy which has been 
spoken of as ‘‘ Polychrome.” It contained, 
for the forms of worship, prayers and 
formularies of a varied doctrinal character 
(Orthodoxy and Liberalism being repre- 
sented in their differing shades). The 
success of this Liturgy has been such, both 
in Geneva and elsewhere, in the French- 
speaking churches, that several editions 
have already been exhausted. 

Then, in the second place, the Church 
of Geneva has no official catechism, either 
for the use of communicants or for use in 
Sunday-schools or for religious instruction 
in State schools. Everywhere the minister 
is in the enjoyment of complete religious 
freedom. 


Changed Aspects of Liberal Influence. 


Since the date of the first promulgation 
of the liberal constitution of the Church 
of Geneva, religious liberalism, has gone 
on ceaselessly developing ; but not with- 
out passing through phases of a very 
diverse kind. At the outset, Liberalism 
had asserted itself vigorously as an 
ecclesiastical party; but now, for some 
years past, it has largely thrown off its 
party character, whilst, on the other hand, 
its doctrinal and ecclesiastical views have 
spread and deeply penetrated into those 
circles which had hitherto been attached 
to Orthodoxy. 

The faculty of Theology in Geneva pre- 
sents a fair reflection of the changes which 
have been gradually introduced into the 
Church of Geneva. After having con- 
sisted for long of a majority of liberal 
Professors, and even at one time being 
entirely under the sway of Liberalism, it 


of the Centre, and two belonging to the 
Right. But, taken as a whole, this 
Faculty shows itself to be influenced by 
the liberal spirit in religion and doctrine. 


Religious Instruction in Geneva. 


A point of interest to be noted in the 
life of the Church of Geneva, is seen in 
the development which religious instruc- 
tion has received in its midst. This in- 
struction, which is official indeed, but 
optional (parents being allowed full liberty 
in letting their children attend the course 
or not), is given in all the primary and 
secondary schools. Since 1888, a higher 
course of instruction, devoted to the study 
of the origin of Christianity, and likewise 
of the great non-Christian religions, has 
been introduced by the Consistory into 
the upper classes of the High Schools for 
boys and girls.* 

We must, in conclusion, add that reli- 
gious liberalism in Geneva has largely 
contributed, in late years, to scatter 
broadcast a whole host of important 
religious publications, and every winter it 
has continued to invite eminent lecturers 
(A. Sabatier, A. Réville, J. Réville, 
Chapuis, Buissou, &c.), who have drawn 
Jarge and cultured, audiences. And 
it is noteworthy, that ‘prominent amongst 
these were representatives of the differing 
sections of the Orthodox body. It was at 
one of these courses that the late lamented 
Dean A. Sabatier gave an outline for the 
first time of his ‘“ Sketch of a Philosophy 
of Religion,’ which he published in 1897. 


Conclusion. 


And now, to sum up and draw to a 
close this all too brief and hurried survey. 
We find at the outset of the twentieth 
century, and noticeable alike in French- 
speaking and German-speaking Switzer- 
land, the beneficial and active influence 
exerted by the liberal religious movement, 
and we record the solid progress that it 
has achieved. It has not escaped obser- 
vation, that in recent years the liberal 
movement, considered in its ecclesiastical 
character, has lost ground (in spite of 
having won the victory on the battle- 
ground of the religious constitutions), but 
it none the less “exerts its ascendancy, 
effectually and palpably, in the ranks of | 
the new orthodoxy ; that is to say, of an 
orthodoxy stripped of its intolerance and 
original narrowness. Such a result, we 
are persuaded, gives us ample ground for 
rejoicing. What, after all, does it matter 
whether we as individuals or as parties 
further the work, if only our ideas become 
triumphant! Thank God, who has be- 
stowed so vigorous and fertile a life upon 
that religious Truth which we have drawn 
from the Bible, and which we evermore 
proclaim ! 


Cam soul of all things! make it mine 
To feel, amid the city’s jar, 

That there abides a peace of thine 
Man did not make, and cannot mar. 


The will to neither strive nor ery, 
The power to feel with others give ! 

Calm, calm me more! nor let me die 
Before I have begun to live. 


—Matthew Arnold. 


* This soahtestion has been entrusted to Profesor 
Montet. ag 
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THE PRESENT CONDITION OF 
RELIGIOUS LIFE AND THOUGHT 
IN AUSTRALIA.* 


BY THE REV. R. H. LAMBLEY, M.A., OF 


MELBOURNE. 


Rexicion in Australia is an imported 
article—that is to say, the sects and 
dogmas of the Old World have been per- 
petuated in these new southern lands. 
Hence there is very little that is distinctly 
Australian in the different aspects of 
religious life and thought ; in most eases 
there is only an echo of voices that have 
spoken far away. The Anglican Church 
is, indeed, making an effort to establish a 
school of Australian theology, but it 
makes no great headway, and should it 
succeed, it would only be a sectarian 
school. The theological institutions of 
the country are not remarkable for their 
breadth, culture, or original output of men 
or books. ‘The best of the men escape to 
Europe, and if they return at all itis with 
the image and superscription of Europe 
legibly stamped upon them. It has been 
said of the book trade of Australia that it 
exists to sell Hnglish books and periodicals; 
and an unkindly critic might say, with a 
large measure of truth, that the churches 
of Australia seem specially designed to 
perpetuate the divisions and “isms” of 
England. But it is difficult to see how 
this could have been otherwise under the 
actual circumstances. 

The modifications that are being intro- 
duced are the product of a certain mobility 
of thought and a readiness to make experi- 
ments of which Europe knows little, and 
these again may be traced to the effect of 
climate upon character. 

There are many signs of movement 
within the churches that prognosticate 
speedy changes {of a far-reaching kind. 
This is specially true of the Presbyterian 
Churches. These churches have been 
federated, and one of the conditions of this 
federation was the revision of ‘“ the 
secondary standards of the Church.” 
This is a great thing to have accomplished. 
But some of her most earnest members 
think that the Presbyterian Church is 


losing, if it has not already lost, its hold 


of the people, and is becoming more a 
racial church—Scotch and Irish. At pre- 
sent it represents a hig standard of 
culture and of wealth, and consequently 
exercises great influence in the land. 

_ The various sections of the Methodist 
Church have caught the spirit of the times 
and federated—the Act of Union will be 
consummated during the present year. 
Within their ranks also are pretty clear 
indications of change, and certain ques- 
tions which have to be put to the ministers 
every year are asked with a conscious 
nervousness, and in such haste as scarcely 
to wait for an answer. The connection 
between them and the parent body is on 
the whole loyal and real; still it is obvious 
that the old traditions are weakening, and 
the ery for a new hymn-book, “made in 
Australia,” is not without its significance. 
Here, as in Hurope, Methodism just holds 
its own ; no headway is made ; two or three 
city centres in Victoria are very active in 
social work, and attract crowds to their 
services, but then these services are more 
like variety entertainments than religious 
worship. 


* A paper contributed to the meeting of the 
International Council of Unitarian and other 
Liberal Religious Thinkers and Workers, at Essex 


Hall, in Whit-week. 
PNics - 


_. The Anglican Church is mainly Evan- 
gelical; Ritualism and Sacerdotalism are 
indeed known, but in avery mild form. 
Tam not aware that there is any such 
thing as an Anglican Broad Church party 
in Australia. ; 

There are three Unitarian churches, 
none of them fifty years old, and none of 
them flourishing. Yet the strange fact is 
that Unitarians-are rapidly increasing in 
number. I believe the census just taken 
in Victoria will show a very considerable 
increase in. our numbers. But this in- 
crease does not better the condition of our 
churches, chiefly, I think, because the 
population is thinly scattered over the 
country districts, where many of our 
fellow-believers live, and where it is quite 
impossible to build churches. There are 
many Unitarians in Melbourne, possibly a 
thousand who will so describe themselves 
in the census, yet less than one-tenth 
attend our church. 

The “ Australian” Church formed in 
Melbourne several years ago has now 
some two or three branches in New 
South Wales. Itis of local growth, and is 
broad and catholic. Its founder, the Rev. 
Charles Strong, D.D., isa very able and 
energetic man who has done a great work 
in Melbourne. In reply to my question 
|he writes :—‘‘ We have, as you know, a 
pretty active church, and a congregation 
that sometimes numbers from 800 to 1,000, 
drawn from all churches and no church. I 
find earnest listeners, kind co-operators, 
and unselfish workers among the poor. 

“T know men and women who are 
deeply interested in religion, and not 
merely as a speculative matter. I could 
tell you of members of Parliament to 
whom religion is a reality, of lawyers, 
business-men, and working-men who think, 
read, and feel; and of ladies not a few 
who are intelligent, liberal-minded, and 
devout. 

“But my impression of religious life in 
Victoria as a whole is not very favourable. 
Church life seems to be at a low ebb, and 
what there is is not very high. The great 
burning questions of the day are ignored 
in the Church Assemblies, and poor petty 
matters, comparatively, seem to engross 
attention. One seldom meets with interest 
in the real religious questions on the part 
of the clergy. The laity in the Church 
Courts show little independence or living 
interest beyond business details of a 
denominational character. The professors 
and teachers in the small divinity schools 
do not bring forth much fruit. 

“T questionif our young people know 
anything about theologica] questions, or 
if any of them could even tell you what 
Presbyterian, Unitarian, Episcopalian, or 
even Roman Catholic really means. We 
have, as you know, a large number of 
Jews in Melbourne. As far as I can 
gather the synagogue is orthodox, and we 
have no reformed synagogue here. 

“T come across sceptics as to the future, 
and sceptics as to God and religion, but I 
do not know that their number is greater 
here than elsewhere. 

“The environment (which of course we 
partly make for ourselves) is not favour- 
able to religious life and thought, or to 
church-going and living working churches. 
We live in an atmosphere of excitement. 
To use a vulgarism, we have always ‘ some- 
thing on ’—a land-boom, or a murder, or 
a divorce suit, ora war. Weare given up 
to money-making and pleasure-seeking, 
eating, drinking, and luxury. Horse- 


racing and speculation and gambling are 
rampant. Altogether the atmosphere is 
depressing and unfavourable to sober- 
minded religious progress. The people, 
meanwhile, do not seem to care about any- 
thing serious. They love a fashionable 
concert, or a social scandal which the 
Press serves up for them, a horse-race, a 
cricket or football. match, and so on; but 
I question if Jesus Christ would get much 
of an audience. 

“ Spiritualism has, I think, a good many 
followers, though at present one does not 
hear so much of it as a few years ago, and 
in the churches are to be found quiet 
believers in spiritualistic phenomena. 
Theosophy was for a time very prominent. 
I cannot tell to what extent its tenets 
prevail, but some of my friends are 
theosophists, 

“There does seem to be within the 
last few years a liberalising spirit at 
work, though it is vague. Members of 
different churches become more tolerant 
of each other, and change is going on. 
But there is at present no whole-hearted 
intelligent effort to bring the Church into 
harmony with the new circumstances and 
knowledge of to-day. All I can say is 
that we seem to be drifting, and drifting 
on the whole towards change, whether for 
the worse or the better remains to be 
seen.” 

Dr. Strong’s description is depressing, 
but its truth cannot be questioned by any 
one who knows the circumstances. It is 
said specially of Melbourne and Victoria, 
but is probably equally true of all the 
other states, although some modification 
would be necessary in the case of New 
Zealand and Tasmania. 

On the whole, the outlook is not very 
promising ; but at any time a change for 
the better may set in. In the meantime, 
the friends of the liberal movement must 
stand by their principles, and hearten 
each other as well as they can; and, above 
all, labour to bring about a revival of 
true religion. 


A PRAYER FOR PEACE. 


Tuer Peace Manifesto agreed upon by a 
meeting of Free Church ministers at the 
Memorial Hall, adjourned from July 12, 
to secure a representative pronouncement, 
was forwarded on Friday of last week to 
Lord Salisbury, Sir H. Campbell Banner- 
manu, Mr. Balfour, and Mr. Chamberlain. 
The manifesto was signed up to that date 
by over 400 ministers, including the Revs. 
F. B. Meyer, Alexander McLaren, D.D., 
John Clifford, D.D., Alexander Mackennel, 
D.D., J. Monro Gibson, D.D., R. F. 
Horton, D.D., A. M. Fairbairn, D.D., and 
other representative Evangelical Noncon- 
formists. It is, perhaps, because the 
manifesto is not thorough enough and 
bears evident marks of compromise, that 
the name of only one Unitarian minister 
(if one) appears among the signatures, in 
this first list. The text of the manifesto is 
as follows :— 

I.—We, the undersigned, being 
ministers of Free Churches in Great 
Britain, are deeply concerned at the long 
continuance of the war in South Africa, 
and the inevitable suffering and embitter- 
ment of feeling thereby induced. We 
unite with the whole Church of Christ 
in the earnest. prayer for peace, and 
recognise that nothing should be left 
undone to promote that sacred end and to 
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hinder the cessation of hostilities. 

IIl.—We hail with great satisfaction the 
following resolution, agreed to without 
dissentient, at a meeting of Free Church 
ministers, held in the Memorial Hall, 
London, on Friday, July 12, at which 
ail shades of opinion were represented : 
“This meeting is of opinion that the 
time has come when the strength of the 
Ghristian Church should be directed 
towards a constructive policy of peace.” 

In making this attempt we are 
encouraged by the recollection that it is 
according to the traditional and universal 
policy of our nation to conferthe privileges 
of representative government and equal 
political rights on the white people, irre- 
spective of nationality, within the British 
Empire; and to secure for the native 
yaces under our rule just and humane 
administration with protection of their 
rights as labourers. 

III.—We are convinced that the speedy 
termination of the war will be best secured 
by the declaration on our part of a pacific 
purpose. : 

IV.—We venture to suggest that any 
policy of peace should have as its main 
and underlying principles : 

(1) That there shall be nothing to retard 
or frustrate the future unity and amity of 
the peoples of South Africa. (2) That 
every security should be taken to prevent 
the recurrence of military strife. (3) That 
the invariable policy of the British Empire 
in the administration of its colonies should 
be adopted in the settlement of South 
Africa—namely, the concession of autonomy 
and self-government. (4) That there 
should be compensation for destroyed 
homes and farms to all who are able to 
establish a just claim. (5) And,- further, 
we would recommend an amnesty as 
generous and far-reaching as possible, on 
condition of the immedate. laying-down of 
arms and breaking up of all military 
organisation. 

We urge that these principles should be 
authorised by the British people in the 
most convincing constitutional manner, 
and communicated to the leaders of the 
Boer forces; and that steps should be 
taken for the carrying out of these 
arrangements forthwith. 

V.—We desire to assure our fellow- 
ministers of the Dutch Church of our 
brotherly regard, and appeal to them to 
use their great influence with those of 
their own blood and faith in the interests 
of an honourable peace. 

We appeal, also, to all patriotic citizens 
to cultivate the sentiments that make for 
peace, and to our fellow-Christians to be 
unceasing in prayer to God, in whose hand 
the issues lie, that this war may be 
brought to an end, and the spirit of 
brotherhood prevail. 

We profoundly sympathise with our 
brethren, the English-speaking ministers 
of South Africa, who are sorrowing over 
the effects of the war on their families and 
on their churches, and, at the same time, 
we express our confident belief that their 
Christian spirit will lead them to do allin 
their power to reconcile those now at 
enmity. 

From a letter of Dr. Clifford’s to the 
Daily News of Aug. 13, which published 
the list of names, we gather that signa- 
tures are still being received. 


THE watchword of character is St. 
Augustine’s famous ladder: “I am—I 
know—I can—lought—T will,” —Schofield, 


SUMMER MEETING. 


Tur first part the tenth Summer Meet- 
ing organised by the Oxford Delegacy for 
the extension of teaching came to an end 
on Wednesday last. A larger number of 
students attended than has been known 
for many years, considerably over a thou- 
sand having registered their names} while 
Oxford residents were admitted to single 
lectures without. being required to take 
tickets for the whole course. Many were 
old friends and supporters of the move- 
ment, and they declared that they were 
enjoying themselves more than ever. All 
parts of the kingdom were represented ; 
there were students from various countries 
in Europe, from the Colonies, and the 
United States. Mr. Asquith’s opening 
address supplied an introduction to the 
historical section of the lectures, con- 
cerned chiefly with Alfred and the early 
fortunes of Britain. The Bishop of 
Ripon followed the next night with a 
brilliant discourse on epic poetry (with 
especial reference to Dante), by way of 
illustration of a long series of lectures on 
the European epics, in which Mr. Arthur 
Sidgwick dealt with Homer, Mr. Warde 
Fowler with Vergil, and the President of 
Magdalen with Lucan. Language, science, 
art, education, all have been represented ; 
and special arrangements have been made 
for economic conferences. At the first, 
Mr. Edward Bond, M.P., and Mrs. 
Bosanquet spoke on the Housing ques- 
tion; at the second Mr. C. 8. Loch intro- 
duced the Old Age problem. Every sort 
of interest and taste has found here some 
satisfaction; and the crowds of eager 
students who gather in hundreds in the 
High-street before the doors of the Schools 
are open, testify eloquently to the enthu- 
siasm which is effectively sustained from 
day to day. 

Manchester College has made its own 
contribution to this great series of educa- 
tional diversions. Mr. Fripp delivered 
two charming lectures on ‘The Old Eng- 
lish Chronicles ” before his engagement at 
a similar meeting at Marburg hurried him 
away from England. The large audience 
swarmed from the lecture-room into the 
chapel, filled the stalls, and sat on the 
steps. The subjects chosen by Mr. Car- 
penter to illustrate the recent advance in 
the study of Comparative Religion—“ The 
Sacred Books of the Hast” and “ Early 
Religious Philosophy in India ”—were 
more remote from general interest; but 
the sixty odd hearers at the first lecture 
nearly doubled themselves at the third. 
On Sunday last the chapel was crowded 
both morning and evening, when Mr, 
Carpenter began a series of sermons and 
lectures, designed to show how far the 
principles of historical investigation, recog- 
nised in other fields by the extension 
lecturers, had been applied to the Gospels 
and the life and teaching of Christ. Taking 
for his subject in the evening the article on 
Jesus Christ in “ Smith’s Dictionary of the 
Bible,” originally issued in 1863, and 
reprinted without alteration in the en- 
larged edition of the first volume eight 
years ago, Mr. Carpenter announced that 
he would trace the process by which the 
theological construction of the Archbishop 
was modified by Professor Sanday in 
“ Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible” 
(1899), and practically set aside 
by the late Dr Bruce in the 


second and third lectures of this 
series will be delivered to-morrow even- 
ing and on Sunday, the 25th. Finally, 
the College teaching received powerful 


| reinforcement from Mr. Wicksteed, who 


selected for his subject “ King Alfred as 
a Scholar and Translator.” The sympathy 
already established between Mr. Wick- 
steed and so many students all over the 
country, partly accounted for the large 
attendance which again filled every part 
of the chapel at his first lecture. The 
masterly treatment of the topic, which was 
in fact an object-lesson in critical method 
(in which the lecturer’s studies in the Old 
Testament evidently stood him in good 
stead), drew them again and again. As 
the President of a well-known Massa- 
chusetts college observed, “Mr. Wick- 
steed seemed to be inside his subject, and 
his subject inside him!” Many were the 
expressions of regret when the last morn- 
ing came. Those who had gathered with- 
in the College walls at 9.15, assembled 
again in the great south school at noon to 
hear the same teacher on another theme 
—the Italian Epics. With a superb 
versatility Mr. Wicksteed passed from 
Tasso to Ariosto and from Ariosto to 
Dante, as if the minutise of Anglo-Saxon 
scholarship—the use of the dative abso- 
lute, the share of ‘Alfred in rendering 
Boethius or Orosius—had not possessed 
his mind two hours before, while Professor 
York Powell and the Danish invasion had 
occupied it in the interval. The lecturer 
held the immense assemblage for his 
appointed time, without a note beyond 
half a page of syllabus, as he poured out 
the results of concentrated study and 
thought in a strain at first easy and 
colloquial, then rising into loftier elo- 
quence. Who is the hero of the Divina 
Commedia? he asked. Not Dante, was | 
the auswer, nor humanity; but the reader, 
who was made sympathetically to accom- 
pany the poet, and to hear in every 
utterance of judgment or of hope and 
joy the penetrating words “thou art the 
man.” 
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I opserven to——that the world, that 
human life, that our own sins and weak- 
nesses, found us daily and hourly occasions 
for exercising patience and self-denial; that 
life is not entirely made up of great evils 
or heavy trials, but that the perpetual 
recurrence of petty evils and small trials 
is the ordinary and appointed exercise of 
the Christian graces. To bear with the 
feelings of those about us, with their 
perverse tempers; to endure neglect where 
we feel we have deserved attention ; to 
meet ingratitude where we have expected 
thanks ; to bear with the company of dis- 
agreeable people, whom Providence has 
placed in our way, and whom He has, 
perhaps, provided on purpose for the trial 
of our virtue; these are the best exercises, © 
and the better because not chosen by our- 
selves. To bear with vexations in business, 
with disappointments in our expectations, 
with interruptions, disturbances, in short 
with whatever opposes our will and con- 
tradicts our humour; this habitual ac- 
quiescence appears to be more of the 
essence of self-denial than any little 
rigours of our own imposing; these con- 
stant, inevitable, but inferior evils properly 
improved, furnish a good moral 4 
~~. More, Re) 
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THE INWARD LIFE. 


I nave spoken of the realm of feeling 
and sentiment as the subsoil in which 
religion has its root—in which, as I 
believe, it will always have its root, into 
whatever of fairer leafage and flower and 
fruit it shall grow. But the warm spring 
mould is not the only agency in the 
development of a seed. No; nor is the 
emotional nature in man the only factor 
in religion and a developed religious faith. 
The air and sunlight must contribute to 
the plant’s growth; the light of know- 
ledge and widening thought must atmos- 
phere these basic elements of feeling and 


give direction and ever-enlarging scope to | 


faith. Of themselves these reach up 
blindly, like rank and tender vines, need- 
ing guidance and support and as ready 
else to sprawl upon the ground as to climb. 
The difference between a meditation of 
Fénélon and the attitude of a Pacific 
Islander before his image of wood or 
stone is not primarily one of feeling, but 
rather of the degree to which feeling in 
them has been educated and guided by 
intelligence; and to-day the difference 
_between the fairer and finer expressions of 
religion and its ‘still crude and very 
imperfect types is measured by the pro- 
portion and balance in which feeling and 
thought are given each its part. A bird 
with one wing is a poor creature for flight, 
and the man who can feel but cannot 
reason and reflect, or who can reason 
and reflect but has lost the power to feel, 
will not rise to that point of vision from 
which life’s larger meaning opens to his 
view in wonder and beauty and joy. 

This is the synthesis to be sought. I 
think its need is gaining recognition to- 
day in the better minds both among those 
who are classed as orthodox, and those who 
are classed as liberal. Already this recog- 
nition is creating a felt fellowship of the 
Spirit that is doing much to obliterate the 
hard-and-fast lines hitherto drawn by these 
terms. ‘There ison the one hand a lessen- 


ing regard for that exaggerated emotion- 


alism which once was consideréd the 
supreme evidence of religious experience, 
and on the other hand there is a deepened 
sense of what Professor Tyndall, in his 
famous Belfast address, characterised as 
“the immovable basis of religious senti- 
ment in the emotional nature of man.” 
“ To yield this sentiment reasonable satis- 
faction,” this great scientist considered 
“the problem of problems at the present 
hour.” It is for us, as a group of free 
churches, to recognise the new conditions 
and. to ally ourselves with, and, so far as 
we may, to teach the constructive forces of 
our time. } 
Mohammed is reported to have said, 


in the progress of religion we must do so. 
But worship itself we may not outgrow. 
Let knowledge grow from more to more, 
But more of reverence in us dwell, 
That mind and soul, according well, 
May make one musie as before, 
Bat vaster,. 
Freperick L. Hosmzr. 


THE CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


The Message of the Flowers.—II. 
_“ Bur what happened to the others ? ” 

“ Oh,” replied the old rose, ‘IT remember 
there were some more cut on the same 
day. They were just taken into the house 
and put in vases in one of the rooms.” 

“Whatever good could they do?” 
inquired a flower to whom it seemed that 
theirs must be a very unhappy fate. 

“Oh, a great deal,” replied the old rose 
gently. ‘They all looked very beautiful 
and smelt very sweet. The room seemed 
to be full of them. Everyone who went 
in exclaimed ‘How lovely those roses 
are!) ” 

“‘ But I don’t see much good inthat,” per- 
sisted the young rose who had spoken 
before. 

“Don’t you?” was the answer. “If 
you had been there and seen what fair 
thoughts they put into people’s minds, 
how they made them better-tempered and 
kinder to one another, you would have 
seen a great deal of good in it. And I 
think that if we can do that, it’s worth 
living for, don’t you?” 

Even the flower that had complained 
agreed. heartily with therestthat it was,and 
hoped that she might soon be cut, so that 
she could go somewhere and do some one 
good. : 

“Ah!” went on the old rose, “ but 
we can’t always give our message so 
easily, It may be very difficult. I 
remember that another .of my sister roses, 
perhaps the finest of us all, was picked by 
Mary’s brother Henry as he went out one 
morning to business, whatever that may 
‘be; the wind who told me about it said, 
‘He put it in his buttonhole,’ and we 
all felt sorry for our sister, but glad that 
it was not one of us.” 

“« Why was that?” asked the timid little 
sick rose, who herself would never be 
picked, shyly. She thought they would 
all have been eager to go, after what the 
old rose had been saying. 

“You may well ask,” answered the 
old rose. ‘We were wrong, but we 
thought we had a _ good _ reagon. 
It wasn’t because he put her in his 
buttonhole. That is one of the things 
we should wish for most, because it brings 
us so near to people, and makes it easier 
to talk to them and deliver our message. 


«There are two things which I abhor—| And then, if only they will listen, we are 


in his devotions.” We will not say this, 
realising that doubts at times beset the 
wisest and most devout, realising also that 


before any and every sincere expression 


of the soul’s hunger and need intelligent 
sympathy is better and nobler than the 
scornful ciy of “Thou fool!” Of all 


attitudes, that of scorn towards a fellow- 


‘being is least akin to the love of truth 
and farthest from the love of God. But 
while there have been and are signal 
individual illustrations, yet on the wider 
seale it may be said that the religion 
which worships a God of light and of 
Jove is still in the dim morning of its day. 


We may outgrow our worships ; indeed, 


2 SO aes 


_ the learned in his infidelities, and the fool| able to keep them from thinking ugly 


thoughts and doing wicked deeds. We 
make the day very happy for them. No; 
we were sorry because we knew he was a 
bad boy, and didn’t care at all for the 
beauty of your sister, and wouldn’t listen 
to a word she said. He only put her 
there to show other people what fine roses 
his father grew, so that they should envy 
him, and say how fortunate he was. We 
felt sure that would make her very sad, 
and that she might die without having 
done any good, and so we were sad too.” 
“And didn’t he listen at all?” asked 
the rose anxiously. And they all bent 
towards the old rose to hear the answer, 


. for it seemed a very dreadful thing that a 


rose should die without having done any 
good. 

“ Yes,” was the reply, “he did. But it 
was in a strange manner. He thought 
and said many evil things that day that 
would have grieved his father and mother, 
who didn’t believe he was half so bad as 
he really was. My sister tried, oh ! so hard, 
to make him listen to her. But he took 
no notice at all; and at night, when he 
reached ‘home tired and cross, she was 
withered and nearly dead. He took her 
out of his buttonhole and was about to 
throw her away when at length he heard 
her speak. It was only a whisper, for she 
hadn’t much strength left, but it was her 
last chance, and she spoke so earnestly 
that, hardened as he was, he couldn’t help 
hearing. ‘Harry, if you don’t give up 
your wicked thoughts and habits your life 
will soon be withered like mine.’ 
Withered like that! Yes; he knew it 
must be. His conscience told him so at 
once. Then he began to feel ashamed of 
himself, and broke into tears, and said 
aloud, ‘No; my life shall never be 
withered like that.’ And he went down 
on his knees, as he had not done for years, 
and prayed God to forgive him, and to 
help him to be better, and purer, and 
nobler. When my rose sister heard that 
she was filled with joy, and died smiling. 
She had delivered her message and been 
heard.” 

* But does it ever happen that our 
message is not heard at all?” asked one 
who had been listening very attentively. 

“ Ah, that I don’t know,” answered the 
old rose, ‘Sometimes it seems like it. 
Look at me now. Nobody has taken much 
if any notice of me. I have lived all my 
days here, and shall soon fall to pieces. 
But I always comfort myself with the 
thought that I have done the best I could. 
IT have looked as beautiful as I was able, 
and made the air as sweet about me as 
possible. Perhaps some one is the better 
for me of whom I know nothing. And I 
am sure God only wants us to do the best 
we ean wherever we are. But I do wish 
some one had picked me and given me such 
a chance as I hope you will all have.” 

“Oh, but,” they said, “if you had gone 
too, who could have told us all these 
wonderful things ? Perhaps God meant 
you to be left here just to teach us.” 

“Tt is kind of you to think that,” said 
the old rose. ‘‘ And it really may be so. 
Anyway, you may be quite certain that we 
all, even our little sick sister here, have 
our message to deliver. It is always the 
same, although we do it in different ways : 
to put into the minds of boys and girls 
and men and women beautiful thoughts, 
and to fill their hearts with love. We 
have to tell them to make one another 
happy, and so be happy themselves, by 
doing good. You won't mind what 
happens to you now, will you?” 

“Oh, no, indeed,” they said. “ We will 
gladly go anywhere if only we can deliver 
our message and be heard. There is 
nothing else worth living for.” 

I don’t know what they said to one 
another after that. But somehow the 
sunshine seemed brighter, and the butter- 
flies lovelier, and the songs of the birds. 
sweeter, and the roses more gay and 
joyful. It was very wonderful to think 
that they knew God had given them their 
beauty to make the world a sweeter and a 
better place, by making boys and girls and 
men and women kinder and truer and 
more loying, A, A, CHARLESWORTH, 
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REVEALER AND REVEALED. 


Tue two sermons in the second 
volume of Dr. Marringav’s Howrs of 
Thought on ‘‘ Curist, the Divine Word ” 
have naturally a great attraction for 
earnest students of the writings of our 
great Teacher. Their date cannot be 
exactly fixed, but the volume was pub- 
lished in 1879, and the sermons were 
selected from what we may take to be 
the ripest fruits of Dr. Marrinzavu’s 
ministry in London, before’ he had 
reached his seventieth year, but when 
he had already attained to the full 
maturity of his splendid powers. 

The sermons should be studied in the 
light of the address to his old students, 
on ‘‘ Loss and Gain in recent Theology,” 
given two years after their publication. 
In that address he spoke of Jusus as 
‘‘ Simply the Divine flower of humanity, 
blossoming after ages of spiritual 
growth—the realised possibility of life 
in Gop,” and as “‘ the Head of a divine 
humanity ’’; while on the last page of 
the Endeavours after the Christian Life, 
in what was originally the second 
volume, published in 1847, we have a 
fore-shadowing of the sermons on 
*‘ Curist, the Divine Word.” 


Not more clearly does the worship of 
the saintly soul, breathing through its 
window opened to the midnight, betray 
the secrets of its affections—than the 
mind of Jesus of Nazareth reveals the 
perfect thought and inmost love of the 
All-ruling God. Were he the only-born— 
the solitary self-revelation—of the Crea- 
tive Spirit, he could not more purely open 
the mind of Heaven; being the very 
Logos—the apprehensible nature of God— 
which, long unuttered to the world, and, 
abiding in the beginning with Him, has 
now come forth, and dwelt among us full 
of grace aud iruth, 
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In the later sermons we read that 
Jesus revealed ‘‘the perfect relation 
between the human soul and the 
Divine,” for in him the Divine influ- 
ence, which touches and moves in us 
also, ‘‘ spread till it covered the whole 
soul and brought the human into moral 
coalescence with the Divine.”” Thus in 
Curist Gop was “personally . there, 
giving expression to his spiritual nature, 
as in the visible universe to his causal 
power.” 

What this does not mean may be 
seen in a passage, beginning on p. 211. 


Whoever conceives that God in person 
came and lived the human life, and so 
dwelt in the villages of Galilee and the 
courts of Jerusalem, as to be in the least 
withdrawn from Thessaly and Rome, from 
the planets or the Pleiades, has a faith 
worthy of the Lycaonian peasants, who took 
Barnabas for Jupiter and Paul for Mer- 
cury. The Infinite cannot become finite, 
the Eternal retire into time, the ocean of 
everlasting power turn into one of its own 
mountain streams. 


And we must surely feel that Gop is 
as truly personally there in our less 
perfect lives, stirring in the secret 
places of our conscience, our love and 
aspiration, as in the soul of Jusus; for 
when we recognise the full significance 
of his life, it is because the Spirit 
beareth witness with our spirit that we 
are children of Gop—‘‘ heirs of Gop, 
and joint-heirs with Curis.” It is 
Gop who reveals Curist to us; and 
then in the light of his completer man- 
hood our knowledge of the Fatusr’s 
will, our trust in Him is made complete. 


A visible person entirely holy, living 
and dying in simple trust and pure obe- 
dience, loying nothing but what is dear to 
God, pitying what is sad before him, and 
severe only to the guilt that lies beneath 
his frown; a being of sweet and tender 
humanities, yet transfigured with the in- 
timate converse of divine realities; a 
spirit, in short, at once grand and gracious 
as that of Jesus; bears down upon us 
with a persuasion which neither the 
whispers of our natural heart, nor the 
thunders of supernatural power, can ever 
exercise. Such a one stands openly 
between our thought and God. Whom 
else would we choose to represent our 
aspirations to him, saying, ‘“ Lord, this is 
what we mean, when we sigh and pray 
and trust?” And whom else could he 
send to show us the approaches to him- 
self, and set us in the true direction for 
the highest of all; saying, “ Behold my 
servant whom I uphold; my chosen in 
whom my soul delighteth ; I have put my 
spirit upon him?” Such a mediatorial 
mind, rising to view like the dreams of 
conscience and of prayer set in the very 
sunshine before our eye, becomes to us an 
objective Revelation, scattering our doubts 
of God and giving authoritative truth to 
the faint oracle of our better selves. 
(Hours of Thought.—IL,, p. 215-16.) 


But while Jesus is thus recognised 
as ‘fa mediatorial mind,” it is that, 
when he has done his work, he may 
leave us alone with the Farner. Thus 
in the sermon on “The God of the 
Living,” preached in 1864, at the open- 
ing of Oakfield-road Church, Clifton, 
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Dr. Martimeavu spoke of the position 
which Jesus has opened to us ‘of 
direct relation, face to face, with the 
Faruer of Spirits,’ so that we are 
‘apart from those who put not only 
a Past but a Present Mediator between.” 
Yet he recognised an inner sympathy 
with those who held the other view. 


The confession which we bring, and the 
repose which we find, are the same that 
are everywhere familiar to the heart of 
Christendom; only with us they seem to 
go and come straightway in primary con- 
verse with the Soul of souls; while others 
fear that, without interceding agency, they 
must miss their way. 


One more passage we will quote, and 
so for this week leave the matter for, as 
we trust, further fruitful consideration. 
This passage is from the Induction 
charge to the Rev. ALEXANDER GorDon, 
in Hope-street Church, December, 
1863 :— | 


Christ first becomes a Revelation to us, 
“the power of God and the wisdom of 
God,’ when he is preached, not in his 
solitary individuality, but as standing for 
our humanity for ever; taking the veil 
away that hid the Holy Presence there, 
interpreting for us the double nature of 
the Self that is ours and the Spirit that 
is His, and finding the way of reconcilia- 
tion by surrender of will and utter sacri- 
fice. We all of us have that twofold 
filiation which has been falsely fixed on 
him alone. Born of nature, born of God, 
we, too, must traverse the desert and meet 
the fiends of temptation: we have a 
baptism to be baptised with ; and how are 
we straightened until it be accomplished ! 
We have the path of self-denial to tread, 
and the midnight watch to meet, and the 
heavy cross to bear upon the dolorous 
way; only never alone, for the Father is 
with us: and passing freely into his hand 
to seek our own will no more, we shall not 
be without our moments of transfigura- 
tion and saintly communion; or the joy 
that deep things, hid from the wise and 
prudent, are revealed to the little child ;. 
or the angel of peace that strengthens for 
the last sacrifice. It is not the story of 
Jesus, not his picture, not his doctrine, 
that redeems us; not anything set off at 
a distance and taken at second-hand: all 
this first becomes a spiritual power when 
it carries us past itself into that intimate 
union with God which it exhibits as our 
true life. And so, to “preach Christ” is 
to take the veil from what is divine in 
man’s experience, and bring him to the 
consciousness of real and living relations 
with the holiest of all. (Hssays, Vol. IV., 
pp. 543-4.) 


A man is relieved and gay when he has 
put his heart into his work and done his 
best; but what be has said or done other- 
wise shall give him no peace.—Hmerson. 
Sux doeth little kindnesses, 

Which most leave undone, or despise; — 
For nought that sets one heart at ease, 
And giveth happiness and peace, ~ 

Is low-esteeméd in her eyes. 


Blessing she is: God made her so, 

And deeds of week-day holiness 

Fall from her noiseless as the snow ; 
Nor hath she ever chanced to know 
That ought were easier than to bless. _ 
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JESUS AND HIS FRIENDS AT 
THE SPRINGS OF JORDAN.* 


BY THE REV. W. J. JUPP. 


“And Jesus went ‘forth, and his dis- 
ciples, into the villages of Cxsarea 
Philippi: and in the way he asked his 
disciples, saying unto them, Who do men say 
that I am? ”—Mark viii. 27. 


Try were in the extreme north of 
Palestine, under the slopes of Hermon. 
Beyond, and still farther north, are the 
mountains, valleys, and streams of Lebanon 
and anti-Lebanon. To the north-east the 
Syrian hills reach onward to the plains of 
Damascus. Southwards the wide Jordan 
valley falls away toward the Waters of 
Merom and the Lake of Galilee. West- 
ward are the wild, uneven heights that 
continue almost to the coasts of Tyre and 
Sidon and the Mediterranean Sea. 

This region of Cesarea Philippi, called 
Banias by the Arabs (recovering thus the 
ancient Greek name, Paneas), is probably 
the farthest north to which Jesus and his 
disciples ever journeyed. It is not often 
visited now, except by travellers from 
Tiberias or Safed to Damascus and Pal- 
myra. The journey hither is long and 
toilsome. Yet no spot in Palestine better 
repays the trouble of reaching it. The 
exceeding beauty and fertility of the place ; 
its abundant ruins and records of a remote 
past; its connection with one of the 
most critical moments in the life of a 
great prophet—these things give to the 
whole scene a significance and charm, 
hardly surpassed by any other in that 
strange land. 

Vainly must the returned pilgrim hope 
to give any clear vision of the scene, or 
any full account of the thoughts and im- 
pressions which came to him there. To 
know the interest and fascination of the 
place one must travel many days over the 
rough and stony hills of Juda, Samaria 
and Galilee, through the long, low, sultry 
valley of the Upper Jordan, and then, on 
some fair clear Syrian morning, come 
upon the fertile fields, the abounding 
waters, the tumbled ruins, the quaint 
irregular Arab dwellings—all grouped or 
“composed” there, at the head of the 
valley, under the craggy hills, with the 
splendid mass of Hermon towering above 
and commanding the whole scene. Then 
one knows and feels and is taken captive. 
The freshness and majesty of Nature 
blend with the decay and desolation and 
quaintness of human things, strangely 
impressive. The hills are so wild and 
‘rugged, the waters so affluent'and vocal, 
the grass and flowers and foliage so fresh 
and bright, the ruins so picturesque, and 
the native houses so curiously nestled 
among them, and, withal, the air is so 
pure and bracing, the climate so pleasant, 
that one might almost be pardoned 
for calling it ideal, just for a minute. 
It was an ideal place forthe Great 
Prophet of the Ideal to sojourn in, with 
his few friends, ere the last decisive 
movement of his life was determined, and 


his face steadfastly set towards Jerusalem, 


where the Prophet’s destiny of sacrifice 
must be fulfilled. 


You will believe that it was an ex-. 


perience, not soon to be forgotten, to be 
~ encamped there one evening on an open 
grassy plain, a few hundred yards above 
the main Jordan stream, with the sound 


_ * A sermon preached ip the Ancient Chapel of 
Toxteth, Liverpool. 00. 


of its flowing waters coming up the 
valley, filling the twilight air with a 
peaceful and soothing murmur! To tired 
limbs and busied, wondering, not quite 
unanxious thoughts, that sound was as 
sweet music that brings solace and con- 
tentment to the mind. And one could 
not but reflect that that was the sound 
they must have beard when they, came 
hither to be quiet and safe for a while 
from the importunity of the people and 
from the pursuing enmity of Priest and 
Pharisee. It was the sound, too, which 
they would hear when their steps turned 
towards Jerusalem again, the Master 
knowing, or at least expecting, that that 
journey would be the last, and would end 
in his own death. 

There was nothing, indeed, in the scene 
itself to remind one that he had ever 
sojourhed there. Signs of the Greek and 
Roman and Herodian and Crusader were 
abundant—ruins that told of worldly 
splendour and ambition—but nothing 
visible to recall the presence of the lowly 
Galilean; no sign, ancient or modern, 
to suggest that once he came into that 
fair region with his disciples ; that there 
he asked the searching question, ‘‘ Who 
say ye that [am?” and heard the quick 
response, “Thou art the Christ”; that 
then he made the calm resolve to go back 
to the city, and accept the doom which 
the world appoints, and God permits, to 
the hohest of our race. Curious and 
significant that, while tradition or de- 
votion could fix on so many spots and 
mark them sacred, as connected with some 
incident of his life or death, this should 
have been forgotten or ignored. Yet it 
is well so. It leaves the mind more free 
to muse and ponder over things that are 
of real and lasting interest. And I knew 
that while the men whose works, still 
splendid in their ruins there, had passed 
away and were as nothing to the world, 
Jesus, in the thoughts and deeds and 
spirit of his life, was Jiving still—a vital 
and effective force in that soul of moral 
progress, to which all that is best in our- 
selves, and in the great world of to-day, 
belongs. f 

This district of Caesarea Philippi was far 
distant from the scenes of the Galilean 
ministry. And it seemed strange at first, 
when I knew how long and wearying was 
the journey thither, from the Vale of 
Gennesareth, that Jesus should have come 
so far, for those few days. But he had 
been wandering much for many weeks 
before, so the records seem to imply. It 
may be, as some think, he had been 
almost driven from the old familiar 
haunts. His enemies had become active 
and persistent. The people were foolish 


and disappointing—sometimes troublesome: 


and annoying. They wanted to make 
him a King. They could not understand 
his real purpose. They could not receive 
his message. And “many of his dis- 
ciples,” it is said, ‘‘ went back and walked 
no more with him.” Even to the twelve, 
the Fourth Gospel tells us, he had turned 
to ask, *‘ Will ye also go away?” as if he 
had begun to doubt their devotion and 
their faith. So he had left ‘the well- 
known scenes, by the lake shore and hill- 
sides of Galilee, and had wandered west- 
ward and northward to the regions of 
Tyre and Sidon. And from thence he 
had come to this remote place, beneath 
the slopes of Hermon, by the sources of 
the old Jordan stream. And there, at 


last, he puts that question which perhaps 
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through all those wanderings had been 
pressing to his lips: “ Who do men say 
that Tam?” and then, turning it swiftly 
and directly upon them, “But who say 
ye that Iam?” 

Great thoughts lay behind those ques- 
tionings, doubtless, struggling in his own 
mind. It may be, as some have held, that 
wavering and hesitation, as to his own 
high calling and commission, were lurking 
painfully there. For, in truth, it is hard, 
even to the highest prophet, always to 
believe in himself and his ministry, when 
no one seems to care for the things he 
most loves and labours to express. 

But I could more readily believe that 
he felt in his own heart, strongly as ever, 
the divine elective grace which had called 
him to preach that fresh and fair ideal of 
life, destined to be so closely associated 
with hisname. Only the hour had come 
when he must search and see if any of 
those who heard and followed him were 
assured of this, and could answer to his 
appeal. Had they, even any of these his 
few and faithful comrades, felt the inspir- 
ation, and known the power, of the Spirit 
which made him, though not without re- 
proach, “a teacher sent from God?” For 
the prophet, in the hour of supreme crisis, 
does need to find some faith in himself or 
in his message, some clear response to 
that which, for his own heart, is so 
greatly true. The strongest must know 
the longing for fellowship in the ministry 
of righteousness and love. Moreover, a 
great thought, a high moral ideal, cannot 
be effective so long as it abides alone in 
the seer’s own mind. It must find an 
answer of some kind, in some other soul 
ere it can work and begin to prevail in 
the world. But if only one receive it, 
frankly and with generous impulse, there 
is hope, and the seer may take comfort, 
and will no more complain, even though 
called himself to die for his idea. 

I cannot, therefore, think of Jesus as a 
fugitive here, by the fountains of Jordan, 
driven from the familiar scenes and 
populous thoroughfares by his own doubts 
and misgivings, nor as an exile, fleeing 
from his enemies and forsaking in despair 
the ministry laid upon him by the Spirit 
of the Highest. It is more natural to 
think of him as seeking, amid fresh scenes 
and quiet surroundings, liberty and leisure 
to ponder the strange issues of his work 
among the people—seeking also the occa- 
sion to search his disciples’ hearts, and 
know if they, at least, had understood at 
all, and were receptive of the hope he had 
cherished so well. 

“Who say ye thatIam?” “Thou art 
the Christ.” It was enough, and he asks 
nomore. One, at least, and he an Israelite, 
had recognised in the preacher ofa gospel of 
meekness, sympathy and love, the Messiah 
of the nation ; and the Master is content. 
That nation, as a whole, had, he knew 
full well, through its priests and its 
populace, rejected him. He was not their 
Ideal of a Messiah ; he was no deliverer 
for them. They wanted a prince and a 
leader of quite other mould than this 
herald of simple and unceremonial reli- 
gion, this preacher of lowliness and peace, 
the friend of sinners and lover of child- 
like things. “Your forms and _ cere- 
monies,’ he had told them, “are vain; 
your national pride and hatred of enemies 
and worship of the letter of the law—this 
is not religion, this will not make men 
good or great. God will have’ mercy and 
not sacrifice, purity of heart and not long 
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prayers and pompous ritual of service. 
Worship God in spirit and in truth ; love 
yourenemies and do good to them that hate 
you; resist not him that is evil ; he that 
is greatest among you let him be your 
servant ; blessed are the poor in spirit; 
blessed are the gentle; blessed are the 
pure in heart; it is more blessed to give 
than to receive.” 

Thus had he spoken, and thus had he 
lived; but not thus did the people expect 
their Christ to come. This was not the 
voice of a Messiah for their nation. They 
looked for a Jeader who could draw the 
sword aud muster armies, who could teach 
them, like Moses, to love their neighbour 
and hate their enemy, one who, like the 
Maccabewan, could rouse the people at his 
call to gird themselves for battle, and 
throw off the foreiga yoke, and become 
once more a powerful nation, holding 
their own against the world. Therefore 
they had rejected him, and his ministry, 
it seemed, had come to nought. 

But now, here was one—and perhaps he 
spoke for others—who could call him 
Christ, inthe day of desertion and apparent 
defeat. Here was one who had found the 
Messiah in a teacher of meekness, in a 
friend of the lowly and a lover of the lost. 
That was enough, and at once his resolve 
was taken, and his face was set toward 
Jerusalem, the stronghold of his foes. | He 
would go there and in the midst of those 
that hated him would speak again the 
inmost truth of his heart, and, if need be, 
die for it, knowing that his thought would 
not die, but would rise again in the life and 
love of those who should feel the inspira- 
tion of his spirit and answer to the call of 
his appealing grace. 

So, at least, I understood this ancient 
record, as I read it there, a few weeks ago, 
amid those scenes of living beauty and 
those ruins of bygone splendour, in the 
place where the question was put and 
answered, and the high resolve was taken, 
no more to be surrendered or withdrawn. 

And afterwards, musing on it all, while 
following southwards the path he trod on 
the way to the city where they crucified 
him, it seemed to have a meaning for us 
to-day—if in very truth we too have an 
ideal worth living for, in face of the world’s 
indifference or the proud man’s scorn. 
For every one who greatly cares for 
righteousness and human fellowship, and 
the faith of a pure and undefiled reli- 
gion, is a Messiah, a Christ of God. And 
if, in times of worldliness aud _ selfish 
greed, when the armies of “ Christian” 
nations grow apace, and lust of power 
increases, when men strive for wealth as 
if riches were the highest good, and 
nations strive for territory as if a people’s 
well-being consisted in the breadth of its 
possessions and the vastness of its rule—if 
to-day, amid all this, you can still believe 
in peace and brotherhood, in kindness and 
compassion, in service more than in 
sovereignty, in justice and charity more 
than in riches or renown, then the spirit 
of the Lord is upon you also, and you are 
called to be a Messiah, a prophet of the 
great Ideal. And you shall surely find 
some others who believe in and respond 
to your hope; and you may have fellow- 


ship of soul with them, and go in the 


strength of that fellowship to fulfil the 
ministry, and achieve some part of the 
purpose, of life’s holier dream. 

Times have changed since Jesus 
appealed to his friends for sympathy 
with his unpopular and despised deal, 


little esteemed ; 


They have been changed by him. His 
own message of. human love and gentle- 


heartedness, sealed and consecrated in 
death, has leavened the world—a little. 
Peace and goodwill are more at home on 


earth because of him. The lover is not 
always flouted. The “Son of Man” has 


somewhere “‘to lay his head” now. Except 


in rare cases, such as threatened to dis- 


grace England a while ago,a man may 


live and work here for the truth Christ 


taught, unmolested and not much 
disturbed. He. may find himself, 
in his religious belief, his social 
enthusiasms, his national aspirations, 


he may hear him- 
self called by unpleasing names, such as 


heretic, dreamer, traitor, or: fool. But 
this will not matter. Let him hold to 
his ideal, and he will not be alone. Let 


him speak his thought and some will 
respond. Above all, let him resolutely 
live for the truth he sees to be highest 
and noblest, and take the consequences of 
that without flinching. Let him not be 
impatient or angry with others who 
have not his ideal, not though they scorn 
and despise it. If some, even of those 
who claim to be followers of the Christ of 
Galilee, who “ profess and call themselves 
Christians,” still reject his gospel of love 


‘and peace and world-wide fellowship— 


no matter. That is their concern, not yours, 
not mine. But if this religion of sym- 
pathy and compassion, of lowliness and 
delight in service, be our ideal of life, then 
to be quietly, patiently, persistently true 
to it, 7s our concern, and it is a great one. 
And they who are true shall not want for 
comrades and companions by the way, 
and they shall not miss the joy which no 
other joy can equal, nor the sorrow which 
no other sorrow can surpass in sacredness. 
For still is it true that, “ Blessed are they 
that mourn (for the world’s sad ways), 
for they shall be comforted”; and 
“ Blessed are they which do hunger ard 
thirst after righteousness, for they shall 
be filled”; and “Blessed are the peace- 
makers, for they shall be called the children 
of God.” 


“WE WOULD SEE JESUS.” 
BY THE REV. ROBERT COLLYER. 


I rnememper a face I saw in the 
cathedral in Cologne, done on a panel, the 
verger said, in the fifth century of our 
era. It was a face of Jesus, dim now with 
age, woe-worn and shorn of strength or 
beauty, so that the thing touched me with 
dismay, and I said in my heart, This may 
have been the ideal of his face in the 
closing scenes of the great tragedy, but I 
would like to find another portrait of him 
in the earlier years, as he appears in our 
Gospels, before the shadows of the cross 
and passion began to touch his soul—the 
man so radiant, so strong, and, when the 
need came, so masterful, yet so tender 
withal, and sweet. This seems to be only 
the man the prophet saw in his vision, 
and said, ‘He shall grow up as a root out 
of a dry ground, with no form nor comeli- 
ness in him ; and, when we see him, there 
is no beauty that we should desire him.” 
I cannot be content with this likeness 
alone of one who seems to be dying of a 
wasting sickness or those eyes looking out 
on a world he has done with for ever; for, 
of all the sons of God, he stands first to 
my Own vision as the perfect: man and the 
instance of whatever is noblest and finest 
in our human form and presence, 


s 


Indeed, I have heard since then of a 
fresco found in an old chapel under- 
ground, not far from Rome, which holds 
another likeness, as the devout heart saw 
him in the mirror of, it may be, an 
earlier tradition—a man of strong pre- 
sence anda noble stature, a born king of 
men, a face on which there was no blemish 
and with a ruddy bloom on a ground 
colour, like ripe wheat. This must be the 
youth and the man, I said, of the earlier 
years, and in the home where, as the Third 
Gospel tells us, “‘ the child waxed strong 
in spiritand stature and infavour both with 
God and man.” <A, child there in the 
home, running free in the spring-time and 
the summer, drinking in the delight of 
the brave, new world, while laughter 
breaks forth from the wells in his heart; 
gathering the lilies in the meadows, and 
listening to the birds, or playing with his 
mates in the market-place—a memory he 
touches in one of his monologues years 
after with so fine a felicity; blooming 
forth from childhood to youth, while the 
neighbours cannot remember he ever went 
to school, even to learn his letters. And 
this may be true; but it must be also true 
that he learned his lessons from the great 
mother, Nature, and the simple human 
life in which he was born and reared to 
his manhood, that he was to hide in the 
parables ; watching the house-mother, in 
the home, making the bread and mending 
the garments, and the poor woman—no 
doubt a neighbour—seeking the mite of 
silver, sweeping the earthen floor so care- 
fully that she may find it; watching the 
careful old father store his wine in the 
autumn, the shepherd bringing home the 
one lost sheep, the ploughman draw the 
clean fair furrow—not looking backward, 
but only forward—and the hen gather 
her chickens under her wings, with her 
ery of alarm while the hawk was but a 
speck in the blue above. 

These things, and more besides than I 
have time to name, must have been stored 
among the lessons he learned as the boy 
and the youth bloomed forth from the 
child, waxing strong in spirit and stature, 
and in favour both with God and man, 
with the mother to watch over him and 
the father in due time to teach him his 
own craft of carpenter and builder ; 
and so, if it is true that he never learned 
his letters, this is also true, as our own 
good poet sings, that 

The spirit that from God is made, 

The noblest of its kind, 
Asks not the help of rules that serve 
To guide the feebler mind. 

It soars, however far its flight, 

, Right onward, safe and free, 

And all that scbools and books ean teach 

In its own soul can see. 

Nor can I feel quite content again with 
Holman Hunt’s noble picture, in which 
the young carpenter stands in the work- 
shop when his day’s work is done, stretch- 
ing out those tired ams that in the sunset 
‘makes the shadow of a cross on the floor, 
if the artist would have us imagine the 
shadow had already touched him as the 
penumbra of his doom. The shadow must 
lie far away when he stands there ready to ” 
go forth on his holy mission at the call 
from on high. It is the son of man who, 
so far as we can touch the secret of the 
thirty years, had known no sickness or 
wasting in the spring of his life; the son. 
of man and of God who loved the Father’ 
world, and saw his hand in the cup of 1 
lily, growing by his grace at its ow 
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will, and in the bird on the wing up there 
among the green arches or fallen dead on 
the ground, There is no woe or wasting 
then and there like that I saw on the old 
panel. His human nature and life is 


attuned to a perfect harmony, as I think 


of himand seehim. Nor can I think of a 
time, apart from what will befall, when the 
glory and beauty of the world will pale for 
him, and his love for it will sink down to 
some meaner level—this young man who 
of all men was one with the sunshine and 
the shadow as alike from God, with nature 
and life, with wholesome men and women 
and little children—or a time when the 
sun will shine no more for him with the 
old splendour nor the lilies be as lovely as 
they are in his Sermon on the Mount, 
when the happy noises of life will jar on 
his ears and heart, and ali the good things 
of God become subject to the discount 
which comes to so many with their life at 
ebb-tide. This is the Jesus I love to look 
on as he stands ready to answer Here! at 
the call of the Most High. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


—— ee 


[The Hditor is not responsible for the opinions 
expressed by correspondents. LETTERS CANNOT BE 
INSERTED WITHOUT THE WRITER’S NAMB; and all 
private information should be accompanied by the 
name and address of the sender.] 


DERWENT WATER PRESERVA- 
TION. 


Srr,—I have read with pleasure your 
admirable article on the scheme for pre- 
serving a portion of the western shore of 
Derwentwater. I am glad to say that 
several donations have already reached 
me from your readers. 

May I ask you to make known through 
your columns that a gentleman has 
offered £100 towards the purchase, on 
condition that nine other donors will each 
give a like sum ? 

Octavia Hrut. 

190, Marylebone-road, N.W., Aug. 13. 


We have also received a note from 
Canon Rawnsley with the good news that 
one of the nine has already accepted the 
challenge to which Miss Octavia Hill 
refers in the above letter; and have 
since heard.of a third £100. - Last week 
Canon Rawnsley, dating from Cross- 
thwaite Vicarage, Keswick, on August 7, 
addressed a letter to the Daily Press, 
appealing to summer holiday-makers to 
consider what they would be doing, if they 
would help in this purchase scheme. We 
are glad to publish here the greater part 
of that letter :— } 

“Tf it chance that at any time they feel 
the beauty and the freedom of foot in some 
entrancing scene quicken their pulses and 
bring the smile to their lips, will they think 
of the possibility they have of securing 
just such pleasure for tens of thousands 
of their fellow-countrymen in the genera- 
tions yet to be, by sending a subscription, 
or promise of subscription, towards the 

urchase of a mile of the western shore 


of Derwentwater, for which the National 


Trust is now raising the necessary funds ? 


. We have only a limited time in which the 


purchase money, £6,500, can be collected, 
and we need £2,500 still. Is there any- 
one who would wish to perpetuate the 
memory of some dear friend by a gift 
of an acre of the 108 acres we are 
urchasing ? | If so, the way is open. 


We spend large sums in costly and 
perishable monuments to the dead; here, 
on the shore of Derwentwater, the gift 
of £60 would purchase a memorial whose 
blessing and whose charm for the weary 
worker on his too short holiday would be 
perpetual. 

“We have committees at work in Leeds, 
in Manchester, in Liverpool, in Birming- 
ham, and in Keswick, bunt nothing has 
touched me more than letters enclosing 2s. 
or 2s. 6d. from bond-fide working-men in 
our great Northern cities, who say, ‘I had 
a day’s outing on Derwentwater five years 
ago, and in memory of it I sead you a 
small subscription, and I will ask my 
mates and see what I can do.’ One man 
sent £1 with this short note, ‘I am blind, 
and I am dying, but I once saw Derwent- 
water many years ago, and I beg to send 
you a sovereign for the good object.’ It 
is for the blind and the dying we appeal 
—men who live in the half-darkness of city 
smoke, and whose souls are withering for 
want of communion with that spirit of 
Nature whose glory is revealed by just 
sucha shore as the shore of Derwentwater. 
We ask all holiday-makers in this August 
season who feel the good of being where 
hills and woods and lakes can speak in 
their unfailing language to the heart, to 
aid us who are resolved to keep this bit 
of lake-land shore in its loveliness and 
calm for the rest and refreshment of far- 
off generations.” 

Subscriptions may be sent to Canon 
Rawnsley, or to Miss Octavia Hill, at 
the addresses given above. Cheques and 
Postal Orders to be crossed ‘“ National 
Provincial Bank of England.” 


Tne National Trust, of which the Mar- 
quis of Dufferin is President, and Canon 
Rawnsley the Hon. Secretary, since its 
formation in 1895, has, by purchase or 
gift, acquired the following properties, 
which are held for the benefit of the 
nation :— 


(a) Lands and Buildings. 
The dates mark the year of acquisition. 
y qg 


1895. Barmoutu.—The beautiful cliff 
known as “ Dinas-o-leu,” overlooking the 
Estuary at Barmouth. It is 45 acres in 
extent, and was presented to the Trust by 
Mrs. Fanny Talbot. 

1897. Barras Hrap.—Fifteen acres of 
cliff land at Tintagel, on the North Cor- 
nish coast, looking on to the magnificent 
pile of rocks on which stand the ruins of 
King Arthur’s Castle. Purchased for 
£505, from the late Harl of Wharncliffe, 
the money being raised by means of 
donations. 

1896. Aurriston, Sussex.—A_ pre-Re- 

formation Clergy or Priests’ House, pur- 
chased in a very delapidated condition for 
£10, and put into thorough repair for 
about £350, raised by donations. The 
Clergy House is about eight miles from 
Eastbourne, and a visit to it forms a 
pleasant excursion for visitors to that 
town. 
1897. Satrspury.—The Joiners’ Hall, 
supposed to be the Hall of one of the old 
City Livery Companies, dating from about 
1550. Purchased by a loan on which 
interest is payable. : 

1898. Toy’s H1nt.—Land on a Kentish 
hill-side, overlooking the Weald, given to 
the Trust in memory of Mr. Frederick 
Feeney, by Mr. and Mrs. Richardson 
Evans. The first realisation of the idea, 
suggested by the Trust, that memorials 
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should sometimes take the form of bean- 
tiful scenery. Some land adjacent to the 
above was given to the Trust by Miss 
Octavia Hill. 

1899. Wicken Fern.—Two strips of 
land, together containing about four 
acres, the first purchased for £10, from 
Mr. J. C. Moberley, of Southampton, the 
second given to the Trust by the Hon. 
N. Charles Rothschild. Wicken Fen is 
almost the last remnant of the primeval 
fenland of Hast Anglia, and is of special 
interest to entomologists and botanists, on 
account of the rare insects and plants 
found there. 

1899. Ipze Hiti.—Fifteen acres of 
wooded hill-side, five miles from Seven- 
oaks. Purchased for £1,636 18s. 6d., by 
means of donations. 

1899. Durrizitp Castie.—Remains of 
the keep of the “ Castle of the Ferrars,” 
with pleasure ground attached. Presented 
by the Hon. F, Strutt and G. H. Strutt, 
Esq. Under the care of the Parish 
Council. 

1900. Kanrurx Castiu.—aA fortress of 
the O’Donoughues, between Kanturk and 
Banteer, Co. Cork. Presented by Lucy, 
Dowager Countess of Hgmont. 

1900. Lone Crenvon, Bucrs.—The old 
Court House or Staple Hall. Purchased 
for a nominal sum from the co-owners, 
Lady Kinloss, All Souls’ College, and the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners. Donations 
raised for purchase and repair. 


(b) Monuments. 


1897. Newsury.—The Memorial to 
Lucius Cary, Viscount Falkland, who fell 
in the Battle of Newbury. Placed under 
the guardianship of the Trust by the New- 
bury Field Club. 

1900. Ruskin Monumernt.—On Friars 
Crag, Derwentwater. Erected by sub- 
scription, and handed over to the Trust 
for protection. 

1901. SHarow Cross.—The remains of 
an old Sanctuary Cross near Ripon, with 
a small plot of land surrounding it, given 
to the Trust by W. Garnett, Esq., and C. 
J. Garnett, Hsq. 


The purpose of the Trust is stated in 
the following extract from the first re- 
port :— ; 


The governing object of the Trust, as set 
forth in the Memorandum of Association,* 
is ‘‘ To promote the permanent preservation, 
for the benefit of the nation, of lands and 
tenements (including buildings) of beauty 
or historic interest ; and as regards lands, 
to preserve (as far as practicable) their 
natural aspect, features, and animal and 
plant life; and for this purpose to accept, 
from private owners of property, gifts of 
places of interest or beauty, and to hold the 
lands, houses, and other property thus 
acquired, in trust for the use and enjoyment 
of the nation.’’ No lands or tenements of 
beauty or historic interest, given or be- 
queathed to or acquired by the Trust for the 
benefit of the nation, ‘‘ shall,’’? the Memo- 
randum of Association declares, ‘Sat any 
time, whether upon the winding up or dis- 
solution of the Trust or otherwise, be sold 
or otherwise dealt with in a manner incon- 
sistent with the objects of the Trust,’’ thus 
the Association affords ample security for 
the permanent safe custody of all property 
committed to its care. 


Members of the Trust are subscribers 


* The Memorundum and Articles of Association 
may be inspected at the Registered Office of the 
Trust, No, 1, Great College-street, Westminster, 
a copies may be obtained on payment of a sum 
of 18, ‘ 
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of 10s. and upwards annually. Annual 
subscriptions may be commuted by the 
payment of £20; and those who, for any 
reason, wish to aid the work of the Trust 
without becoming members, may do so by 
means of donations, annual or otherwise, 
however small. 

It should be clearly understood that the 
Trust is forbidden, by its Memorandum 
and Articles of Association, to divide any 
profits that may be made among its 


members. 
—__—_--see—__ —— 


A PASSAGE FROM MARTINEAU. 


Sir,—The quotation you seek to verify 
occurs in Dr. Martineau’s sermon on 
“Mammon Worship” in the “ Endeavours 
after the Christian Life.” The passage 
in its entirety is as follows :— 

The mere lapse of years is not life: to 
eat and drink and sleep; to |be exposed to 
the darkness and the light; to pace round 
the mill of habit and turn the wheel of 
wealth ; to make reason our book-keeper, 
and turn thought into an implement of 
trade—this is not life. Im all this, but a 
poor fraction of the consciousness of 
humanity is awakened ; and the sanctities 
still slumber which make it worth while 
to be. Knowledge, truth, love, beauty, 
goodness, faith, alone give vitality to the 
mechanism of existence, &c. (P. 110 in'the 
first edition ;’ page 78 in the fourth.) 

It 1s interesting to note the changes of 
style in Martineau’s writings from time to 
time. The varieties are all excellent in 
their kind. His contributions to the 
Liverpool Controversy in 1839 offered 
splendid examples of argumentative 
rhetoric—for example, the concluding pas- 
sage of Lecture XII. In the “Endeavours,” 
1843 and 1847, the style is changed. 
There is less rhetorical excellence, but a 
sacred and exalted eloquence befitting the 
themes as in the noble sermon on the 
“Communion of Saints.” Tn the “ Types 
of Ethical Theory,” the style is again 
changed as befits the argument; and the 
two ample volumes are of unique 
excellence, in the sustained flow of clear 
and attractive sentences throughout the 
close argument—a merit, I venture to say, 
peculiar to Martineau, and in which no 
ethical writer before or since his time 
comes within measurable distance of him. 

The “ Hours of Thought” are hours of 
thought indeed, and afford but little scope 
for eloquence, and old age with almost all 
men restrains the most eloquent tongue; 
butit was not thus with Martineau. “ An 
old man standing on the verge,” in the 
wonderfully beautiful address to _ his 
former pupils called “ Loss and Gain in 
Theology” he never evinced more the 
faculty of perfect, harmonious, tender, 
pathetic utterance. The listeners must 
have felt as did Adam when 
The angel ended and in Adam’s ear 
So charming left his voice that he awhile 
Thought him still speaking, still stood fixed 


to hear. 
J.C. Gru. 


[Several other correspondents have sent 
us the reference for which we asked, 
and for which we are much obliged to 
them.—Ep, Inq. ] 


——_—_—_ 224 —__—— 


MARTINEAU AND UNITARIANISM. 


Srr,—Will you permit me to take up 
the challenge you hold out to me in your 
issue for Aug. 10? 

Several months ago I stated in your 
columns that Martineau was neither a 


fetish nor an infallible oracle and to| More than this is not required by Religion, 
that position I adhere absolutely. By all | Morality, or the Common Sense of the 


means, then, let us substitute “ repre- 
sentative teacher” for ‘ authoritative,” 
which latter epithet I employed simply 
as meaning that Martineau is generally 
understood by us as speaking “ with 
authority ” on matters of religion. 

How does the position “stand then? 
Martineau, as my article in the August 
Seed Sower once more shows, held with 
great consistency certain views of the nature 
and function of Christ. If, as a matter of 
fact, our views, or the views of many of us, 
on such wltimata of Religion are quite 
different—if these quite different views 
are “a fulfilled achievement of Unitarian 
thought ”—how is Martineau any longer 
our “representative” teacher? Or in 
what sense can we be “followers” of his, 
except in the sense in which Mr. Asquith 
isa “follower” of Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman ? 

I beg to submit that this is not a 
question of imposing doctrinal tests ; it is 
a question of facing facts and abiding by 
their verdict. J. WARSCHAUER. 


——_—_~9¢——____ 


A WORD OF EXPLANATION. 


S1r,—Mr. Upton’s criticism of an article 
of mine in the July number of Mind 
recalls an observation made by the late 
Professor. Sidgwick :—‘ The chief service 
which the philosopher renders to the 
‘plain man’ is to protect him from other 
philosophers.” 

Mr. Upton describes the article as 


“striking” ; but this verdict can scarcely. 


be deserved by the paper as a whole. It 
must rather be deserved by the few sen- 
tences which he selects for such severe 
criticism. Evidently these sentences were 
so striking as to monopolise the whole of 
Mr. Upton’s attention, and make it im- 
possible for him to notice either the con- 
text of the passages which he quotes, or 
the general drift of the whole article 
to which they belong. Mr. Upton went 
forth to find a “soft” determinist, who 
denied the existence of the soul; and 
aceordingly he found him, and belaboured 
him with a will. 

The only possible reply would be to say 
over again most.of what was said in that 
paper ; but such a waste of space is hardly 
necessary. 

It may have been a mistake to refer to 
the question of Free Will at all in the 
article ; I did so because I was testing 
and defending a principle which seemed 
to save the ordinary doctrine of Free Will 
from those objections on account of which 
almost all psychologists, moralists, and 
philosophers have rejected it. On the 
other hand, I am still guilty of refusing 
to regard the doctrine of Free Will as an 
infallible dogma, maintained by a small 
body of “the elect,” and never to be 
questioned. I believe that it is a very in- 
adequate account of what takes place in 
an act of choice; and I cannot think that 
religion and morality are so feeble as to 
stand or fall with this doctrine. My ex- 
perience of the practical work of the 
ministry has only strengthened this view. 

One sentence quoted by Mr. Upton con- 
tains a slip of the pen for which he is not 
responsible. I should have said, “‘ Upon 
the fact of Moral Responsibility all but 
materialists are agreed.” A human being 
who is sound in body and mind is morally 
accountable for his actions—accountable 
to himself, to society, and to the Almighty. 


race at large. 8S. H. Meriong. 
Craigmore, Rothesay, N.B., Aug. 12. 


THE NEW CHURCH AT AUCKLAND 


Srr,—Will you kindly allow me to 
acknowledge with many thanks the 
receipt,..of the following sums, which 
have reached me in response to the appeal 
which you published on July 27:— 

8. d. 
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Previously acknowledged Se 
Anonymous ... ar a4 Ba 
Badland, Miss J. ... 
Badland, Miss C. ... 
Chitty, Mr. G. W.... a “3 
Colfox, Mr. William Fe a 
Crompton, Mr. J. W. ... P 
Kidderminster Sunday-school 
Lambert, the Misses wee 
Lawrence, Miss EK. M. 
Morton, Mr. H. J. 
Nettlefold, Mr. F. se Ay, 
Nettlefold, Mrs. E. J... we 
Parkes, Miss Lucy E. x Pa 
Pearson, Mr. C. F. Ase as 
Tayler, Mr. A.S. ... ne Sed 
Temple, Mrs. ese 505 4 
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Thope many others will follow theexample ° 


thus generously set, so that the little con- 
gregation of earnest Unitarians in New 
Zealand may soon be able to provide 
themselves with a Meeting House. 
W. Corentanp Bowiz. 
Essex Hall, London, Aug. 14. 


ee GPG eee 
REMEMBER THE BRETHREN. 


Srr,—At the present season, when some 
of our friends are taking the advantage of 
holidays, and rest so much needed is en- 
joyed, our country congregations suffer 
very much in consequence. In one place 
the chapel is closed, in another the 
Sunday-school is left in the hands of a 
few to whom the work is trying, in others 
a scanty attendance only is seen. Now, 
some of this may be obviated if those of 
our fellow-worshippers who are within easy 


a visit to them. I think it should be 
borne in mind that many attend who are 
quite unable to afford holidays, and that 
they should be left alone when fellow- 
worshippers are in their immediate neigh- 
bourhood is discouraging. A visit from 
fellow - believers aud workers would 
at all times cheer and encourage the 
faithful few. T. Bonn. 
19, Hanover-street, Portsea. 


CHARACTER grows like the body, mainly 
by food and exercise, Its food is the 
ideas presented to the mind, its exercise 
lies in directing life through the various 
circumstances around. — “ Springs of 
Character.” 


To CorresPponpENts. — Letters, &c. 
received from the following :—E. 8. A. 
. HK. A. (Cape Town); W.A.; J. H.B.; 
. A. B.; W. C. B.; E. Me Cosas: 
. D. H.; D. M. J. (Durban); E. M.; 
DPE Pee bos 


. 


Correspondents are requested to note that 
to be sure of insertion the same week, news 
must reach the Office by the first post on 
Thursday at latest, and the earlier in the 
week the better. «ae 
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DR. MARTINEAU’S TEACHING 
CONCERNING JESUS. 


A waree number of Unitarians regard 
themselves as disciples of Dr. Martineau. 
They believe they owe to him, more than 
to any other man, the conception of 
Christianity which we may call Theo- 
centric as distinguished from that which 
is Christocentric. But these Unitarians 
have been accused of forsaking the‘ teach- 
ing of Martineau when, as a consequence 
of this belief in the possibility of a direct 
knowledge of God, through reason and 
conscience, they have come to hold that 
Jesus ceases to be an object of religion and 
takes only his natural place at the head of 
Christian history as a spiritual teacher 
and leader of Christians. This seems to 
be a necessary and logical consequence to 
Christian Theists, as distinguished from 
the position of those who assign to 
Christ a place in the God-head. 

Some critics of this view, who reject 
the creeds of the Church, and do not even 
appeal to the authority of Paul or John, 
who are themselves Unitarian, not only 
assert that a much higher place than that 
which is implied in the terms teacher and 


leader is due to Jesus, but that in some 


sense Jesus himself is the Gospel and 
therefore the object, and not only the 
teacher ‘and pattern, of religion. They 
claim that for this opinion they have the 
authority of Martineau, and that Christian 
Theists are mistaken in supposing that 
they are his followers.. One or two quota- 
tions from sermons by Dr. Martineau are 
put forward in proof of the correctness of 
this assertion, and these are held to be 

decisive by the writers who rely upon 
them. 

Dr. Martineau so frequently and so 
frankly spoke of Jesus that it ought not 
to be difficult to find out what he really 
thought and meant, and to discover which 
divergent set of opinions is most in harmony 
with his. Upon examination it is clear 
that very different opinions are attributed 


to Martineau, and a very difficult problem | 


might be supposed to confront us, -if it 
were not for a very simple explanation; 
the explanation being that Dr. Martineau 
did not hold the same opinions throughout 
his long and fruitful life. There was no 
inconsistency in this any more than there 
is in the case of other men who abandon 
the opinions of their youth as they come 
to maturer years, and who even then do 
not cease to inquire, but continuously as 
they attain to more wisdom conform their 
thought to their increasing knowledge. 
That this was so in the case of Martineau 
is known to every one who is acquainted 
with his life and writings. The Rey. 
Edwin Odgers, in the important paper on 
this subject which he read at Essex Hall 
in 1900, traced to a considerable extent the 
featuresof Martineau’s theological develop- 
ment, though unfortunately on that 
occasion time did not permit Mr. Odgers 
to complete his survey, and the later 
stages of that development were only 
briefly dealt with. That Dr. Martineau 
- recognised and admitted this development 
himself ought to be remembered ; we are 
not inventing a theory in order to explain 
away some part of his teaching with 
which we may not agree. In the 
Memorial Preface to the volume of 
Mr. Thom’s sermons, “ A Spiritual Faith,” 
Dr. Martineau says :— 


_ The living teacher has only to tell the 
truth possessing him here |and now; and 
'y bebe ome th 5 


should it afterwards cease to possess him, 
being replaced by something truer, he will 
not repeat, but amend it; he will cast his 
blunders into the dark behind him, and fol- 
low the track of light alone.—A Spiritual 
Faith, p. v. 


And in the Preface to “The Seat of 
Authority”? he explicitly says he had 
found it necessary to readjust some of his 
judgments as a consequence of a study of 
the works of the more recent critics of the 
New Testament. ; 

There is good reason to believe that this 
theological development of Martineau is 
sometimes overlooked, and he is repre- 
sented as the advocate of opinions which 
he had deliberately abandoned. In any 
reference, then, to his opinions it is 
desirable to observe to what stage in his 
development they belonged; to quote a 
passage at random from his works, as 
conclusive evidence of his opinion upon 
any given subject, without reference to its 
period, or any possible subsequent modi- 
fication of it, may be misleading and do 
an injustice to Dr. Martineau himself. It 
is necessary, therefore, to bear in mind 
that Dr. Martineau did from time to time 
readjust his judgments; and his earlier 
Opinions must not be repeated without 
due regard being paid to his later ones. 

A letter which recently appeared in THE 
Inquirer afforded a curious and striking 
illustration of the neglect of this very 
obvious duty. The writer quoted several 
passages from Martineau written at 
different periods of his life, yet did not 
notice that they represented different 
views or that one was intended to correct 
another. The first quotation given was 
from his Ordination Address, and one of 
the last was from “The Seat of Authority,” 
being thus separated from one another by 
about sixty years, during which period the 
theology of Martineau had undergone im- 
portant changes. hee 

The quotation from the Ordination 
Address was as follows :— 


I receive and reverence Christ not merely 
for his sinless excellence, which renders him 
a perfect pattern to our race, but as the 
commissioned delegate of heaven, as the 
chosen representative of the Most High.—- 
INQUIRER, April 27, p. 266. 


This we might call the early Unitarian 
view (as distinguished from the Arian—a 
different kind of Unitarian) in which 
Jesus was regarded as a purely human 
being, but none the less as having a com- 
mission from God—as an ambassador 
who represented a higher power, An 
interesting reminiscence of Dr. Mar- 
tineau’s reminds us of the importance of 
the distinction in those days; the people 
amongst whom he settled in Ireland 
(1828-1832) were Arians. 


And so resolute (he says) was the aversion 
to any further step that on letting fall an 
expression implying the simple humanity of 
Christ, [had lost in Dublin the most attached 
friend I had among my hearers.-—A Spiritual 
Faith, Preface, p. viil. 


In the sermon on “Christ the Divine 
Word” (“Hours of Thought,” Vol. II.) 
Dr. Martineau does not repeat the opinion 
expressed in his Ordination Address, but 
emphatically replaces it by what he had 
come to consider a truer one :— 


If, in Christ, this divine margin was not 
simply broader than elsewhere, but spread 
till it covered the whole soul, and brought 
the human into moral coalescence with the 
Divine, then not was God merely repre- 
sented by a foreign and resembling being, 


but personally there, giving expression to 
His spiritual nature, as in the visible 
universe to His causal power. 

This is a distinct departure from his 
earlier view, and it would be illogical to 
quote them both as if there were no 
difference between them. 

This passage from the sermon on 
“ Christ the Divine Word” has been much 
quoted. of late, but the mere quotation 
without any qualifying criticism is again 
likely to be misleading. The impossibility 
of fixing the date when this sermon was 
written is an obvious disadvantage, but it 
evidently belongs to what we may call the 
middle period of Martineau’s theology, yet 
still comparatively early in his career; 
but our judgment in this matter must be 
affected by our interpretation of the 
sermon itself. In the preface to Mr. 
Thom’s sermons already quoted, Mar- 
tineau admits that even as early as 1839 
he had left the point of view of the 
Fourth Gospel—he could not refer the 
Johannine discourses to the speaker of the 
Sermon on the Mount—and even that he 
and Mr. Thom were not on the same level 
with regard to their views of the historical 
authenticity of the Synoptic reports. 

Hence, I could not (he says), without 
some qualification, adopt my friend’s con- 
ception of the historic Christ as the absolute 
measure of what, in the Divine, idea, Man 
is meant to be; exhibiting the very goal of 
manhood inits final glory. This overstate- 
ment, if such it be, was probably an uncon- 
scious survival of his superhuman pre- 
existent Christ.—A Spiritual Faith, Pre- 
face, p. xiv. 

This seems to indicate that even as early 
as 1839 Martineau was leaving behind him 
the Johannine influence which appears to 
permeate the. sermon on “Christ the 
Divine Word ”; unless that sermon itself 
is an “unconscious survival” of a pre- 
vious stage of thought. How entirely he 
subsequently freed himself from that 
influence may be gathered from the 
sections on The Fourth Gospel and The 
Logos in “ The Seat of Authority.” 

The passage on the personal presence of 
God in Christ has been quoted as though 
it were a complete, final, and dogmatic 
expressioa of Dr. Martineau’s Christology ; 
and even if it is contended that though he 
did not intend it as a dogma, yet it ex- 
pressed a belief which he never changed, 
even if this could be admitted, the force of 
the passage is considerably modified by a 
later utterance. I again refer to the preface 
to Mr. Thom’s.sermons, and this preface 
has the importance of being one of Mar- 
tineau’s latest writings. He says, appar- 
ently quoting in part from Mr. Thom :— 

God is His own revealer, in so far as ‘‘ He 
is ever presenting Himself in personal acts 
to the souls of men,’’ so that ‘‘ conscience 
will not suffer us to doubt that He is there 
in person,’? and that ‘‘He holds direct 
intercourse with us through reason and 
conscience.”’ 

This, it appears to me, immensely 
affects the force of the statement that 
God was personally there in the soul of 
Christ—it is no longer a solitary excep- 
tion, but one case out of an unknown 
number. Wherever God holds direct in- 
tercourse with men, through their reason 
and conscience, He is there personally. 
Nothing is predicated of Jesus but what 
may, with equal truth, be predicated of 
other men. Whether Dr. Martineau had 
his earlier utterance in mind, and intended 
this later one to be an amendment of it 


or not, it is impossible to say ; but it has 
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the effect of rendering the inference that 
has been drawn from it no louger tenable. 

In “The Seat of Authority,” Dr. 
Martineau’s most mature work, dealing 
with the relation of Jesus to God and to 
mankind, we find him not only subjecting 
the New Testament writings to the most 
exhaustive criticism, but also exhibiting 
taarked restraint in his expressions re- 
garding Jesus himself. I do not think 
there is any allusion, or refererice to, or 
description of, Jesus, or of his relation to 
us, in the whole volume, which is not 
covered by the view of him as simply a 
great religious teacher and leader; a 
teacher and example, but especially a 
teacher by example, which constitutes him 
a leader. 

The conclusion of the whole matter is 
summed up in the beautiful closing sen- 
tences :-—— 

For in the very constitution of the human 
soul there is provision for an immediate appre- 
hension of God. But often in the transient 
lights and shades of conscience we pass on 
and ‘* know not whoit is’’?: and not till we 
see in another the victory that shames our 
own defeats, and are caught up by an enthu- 
siasm for some realised heroism or sanctity, 
do the authority of right and the beauty of 
holiness come home to us as an appeal 
literally divine, The train of the conspicu- 
ously righteous in their several degrees are 
for us the real angels that pass to and fro 
on the ladder that reaches from earth to 
heaven. And if Jesus of Nazareth, invirtue 
of the characteristics of his spirit, holds the 
place of Prince of Saints, and perfects the 
conditions of the pure religious’ life, he 
thereby reveals the highest possibilities of 
the human soul, and their dependence on 
habitual communion with God—p. 651-2. 


Whether this was intended as an amend- 
ment of any of Dr. Martineau’s earlier 
views or not is immaterial ; it is a complete 


justification, as far as his opinion is con-| 


cerned, of those who regard Jesus as 
simply a great religious teacher and 
leader—indeed, the greatest of all, as 
Christians believe. 

Jesus is no longer the “ Divine Word,” 
he is the “ Prince of Saints”—a purely 
human and unambiguous title, avoiding 
all metaphysical and theological implica- 
tions; not separated from his fellow-men, 
but their natural leader by reason of 
his greater success; not a solitary per- 
sonality standing aloof in lofty isolation 
from all mankind, but one of a class, 
even though the head of it. Not the 
revealer of God, but the revealer, by his 
own achievement, of the highest possibili- 
ties of the human soul; attaining this 
position, not by virtue of a higher nature, 
but by dependence on habitual communion 
with God. 

This is not to deny, but to confess, that 
Jesus is an encouragement and an inspira- 
tion to those who contemplate his life or 
receive his teaching ; but the encourage- 
ment and inspiration are only possible 
upon the conviction that Jesus was in all 
respects a man like ourselves. 

No man can reveal God to us, nor is 
it necessary he should, if, as Dr. Martineau 
taught, we are capable of receiving direct 
revelation from God Himself :— 

The Divine seer does not convey over to 
you his revelation, but qualifies you to 
receive your own, 

If the view of Jesus set forth iu “The 
Seat of Authority” appears to detract 
from his greatness (which in reality it does 
not), it has the advantage of raising our 
estimate of the capacity of the human soul, 


and bringing us into closer and direct 
relations with God Himself; the conscious- 
ness of God leaves no place for the inter- 
vention of another. 

If Revealed Religion is an immediate 
Divine knowledge, it is strictly personal and 
individual ; and must be born anew in every 
mind. It admits of no condition separating 
the Self Revealer from the recipient soul, it 
is a light for which the two alone are need- 
ful, alone are possible. The secret of God 
is with the ‘‘ pure in heart’’ taken one by 
one.—The Seat of Authority, p. 307. 


Water Luoyp. 


THE MUSLIM ROSARY. 


[Tue disciples of Islam, like the fol- 
lowers of Buddha and the members of 
various Christian churches, sometimes use 
the rosary in their devotions. With the 
Muslims it serves as a register in medita- 
tion on the titles of the Deity. The 
recital of the ‘“ Ninety-nine Wonderful 
Names of God” is a favourite exercise of 
Mohammedan piety. In the following 
metrical version the names are printed in 
capitals. | 


“God is God,” the Muslim says. 
names 

Are nine and ninety ; wonderful are they. 

Count them upon the string of beads. 
He is 

The x1ne who reigns o’er all the Universe. 

The Houy is God’s name through every age, 

The PuacEFruL and the rarrHruL. He 

alone 

Is the Pprorecror of the souls of men. 

He is the pDrarR oONE—dearer none can be. 

Alone is He reparrer of: all waste. 

God is cruat, yea than all greatness, great. 

Creator He of every thing that is, 

The MAKER and the FASHIONER Of all. 

Foratver He, who is the DOMINANT. 

Bestowrer He; Proviper of all things. 

He is the oprnEr from whom no thing 

Is hid.. The knower too is He. 

Who al] things curbs, He the ResrRAINER 
is, 

He is also the sPrEADER, and He is 

The KEEPER OF ALL SECRETS; praise His 
name. j 

He is the rxaLTER and the HONOURER. 

He.is the pestRoyver of all evil things. 

He is the HEARER and He is the sunr. 

The rutER He, the sust and BEAUTIFUL. 

No thing is hid, He is of all aware. 

God is God, and ciemernt unto us. 

He is the eranp, and the rorarvine He. 

The GratTEFuL, the EXALTED, and the 


“His 


GREAT. 

The @UARDIAN and the sTRENGTHENER of 
souls. 

God is the REckonER—who all things will 
count, 


Masnrstic is He. God is aunrrovs. 

He is the warcHeEr and the AaPpPpRovER He. 

God is God: the comprreHENnpDER He, 

The wists, the Lovina, the MAGNIFICENT. 

He is the ratser of the fallen. He 

Of all things is the witness. He 

Alone is rrutu, and He is apvocatn. 

The strona, the rrrm, the patron He. 

God is God; He is the LAUDABLE. 

The counrsEr of all living things is He. 

God is the BEGINNER and RESTORER too, 

The he ma and the x1LLER—both is 
e. 

He is the tivina, the sussistine, He. 

The rrnpER, yea the gLoriovus is He. 

God is God; He is the only onz. 

The nvERLASTING—blessed be His name. 


God is the PowzRFUL, the prevartine He, | people’s societies, ministerial 


The BRINGER FORWARD, the DEFERRER He. 
He is the rrrst, the Last, the EVIDENT; 
He is also the u1ppEN; praise His name. 
God is the covERNOR and the ExALTED He. 
God is God; the r1gHrTEous one is He. 
ACCEPTER OF REPENTANCE is God’s name. 
God is the AVENGER and is PARDONER too, 
The x1np is He—the kind for God is God, 
The RULER OF THE KINGDOM too is God, 
God is the LoRD OF AWE AND GEN’ROUS 
GIFTS, 
The EQUITABLE, the COLLECTOR is, 
The INDEPENDENT, the ENRICHER 1s; ~ 
He is the eivEr, the wIrHHOLDER He. 
God who DISTRESSER is, iS PROFITER. 
He is the n1dut, the GUIDE, INCOMPARABLE, 
God is ENDURING, the INHERITOR. 
Drructor He of all things that exist. 
God is the patrrent, blessed be His name. 
His names of excellence are ninety-nine. 
Yea, God is God, and there is none but 
He.” 
Witiram E. A. Axon, 


THE AMERICAN UNITARIAN 
YEAR BOOK. 


Tuts substantial volume, strongly bound 
in limp cloth, will prove of great interest 
to friends of Unitarianism in this country, 
as it must be indispensable to all workers 
in the Unitarian Churches of America. 
Edited by the Rev. F. B. Mott, the book 
is dated for July 1, and this date of issue, 
instead of New Year’s Day as hitherto, 
is to be maintained in future as the best 
time, after the annual meetings of various 
societies, and the end. of the season’s work, 
for furnishing complete and accurate in- 
formation for the next twelve months. 

Writing of the “Year Book” in the 
Christian Register, Dr. Samuel A. Eliot, 
President of the American Unitarian As- 
sociation, gives the following particulars 
of its contents :— 

“The list of churches contains the 
name of 458 organised churches, of which 
11 were organised during the year ending 
July 1; 375 of these 458 report the 
number of families connected with the 
church; and the total reaches 35,200 
families, so that we are justified in assum- 
ing that between 35,000 and 40,000 
American {families are reasonably to be 
counted upon as supporters of the Unit- 
arian cause, in direct connection with 
Unitarian churches. ‘The number of 
ministers recorded is 554. Fifteen 
ministers have died during the past year, 
and admirable brief notices of their careers. 
have been prepared by the Rey. Henry F. 
Jenks, necrologist for the Association. 
Four other names have been dropped, and. 
twenty-three new names have been added.” 

“The price of the ‘ Year Book’ is fifty 
cents a copy; and it can be obtained by 
addressing the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion, 25, Beacon-street, Boston. It is sent 
free to life members of the Association, to: 
delegates of the churches entitled to repre- 


sentation at the last annual meeting, and 


to all ministers settled in Unitarian’ 
parishes. This gratuitous distribution 
amounts to 2,586 copies, / 

“The book contains a short history of 
the Unitarian movement; accounts of the — 
international and national organisations 
of our fellowship; the list of names and 
addresses of ministers ; the list of 
churches, together with much useful in- 
formation about their administration, pro- 
perty, hours of service, constitue 
lists of conferences, alliances, cl 
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educational and benevolent organisations 


with their officers; the necrology of the 


past year; and the usual information 
about Unitarian books, tracts, and 
periodicals. The book is carefully indexed, 


and is illustrated by half-tone pictures of. 


_ fifteen churches, mostly newly built, and 
by six folded maps showing the geo- 
graphical distribution of 
churches in the United States, in New 
England, in Massachusetts, in Great 
Britain and Ireland, in Hungary, in 
Transylvania.” . 

We note that while the “ Year Book” 
contains a memorial notice of the late 
Charles Carroll Hverett, who died in 
October, 1900, in the account of Harvard 
Divinity School his name is still left as 
Dean and Professor of Theology. 

In the condensed summary of . Unitarian 
history, the B. and F.U.A. is said to have 
been founded on the same day as the 
A.U.A.; but, as a matter of fact, it was on 
the following day, and on p. 9 the date is 
correctly given as May 26, 1825. 

To say that the Dissenters’ Chapels 
Act of 1844 “restored full civil privi- 
leges to Unitarians” in England hardly 
describes what was effected by the 
Act, which was passed to meet one 
special need, to secure Unitarians in 
the possession, of their old meeting-houses, 
which in a continuous line of religious life 
they had inherited, unpledged to any 
particular form of doctrine. On p. 2 the 
word “ Religious” is omitted from the title 
of the International Council. 

On p. 5 it should be 1774, not 1778, for 
the date’ of the founding of Lindsey’s 
Unitarian Church, if by that is meant the 
living church or congregation. 


NEWS FROM THE CHURCHES, 


— Pe 


[Notices and Reports for this Department should 
be as brief as possible, and be sent im by Thursday 
Morning.) 

i - — So 

Barnard Castle.—The preacher last Sunday 
was Mr. Thomas Paxton, of South Shields, ‘who 
took for the subject of his evening sermon, 
* Christ’s Gospel the Need of the World.” There 
was avery good congregation, the little chapel 
being nearly filled. 

' Guildford.— Recently special addresses have 
been delivered in Ward-street Church by Mr. Alder- 
man Edwin Ellis, J-P., Mr. Philip Tovey, Mr. 
Edward A. Martin, F.G.S., Mr. Philip Vizard, and 
Mr. Frederick W. Lambeile. Before the last 
quarterly congregational meeting, the preceding 
evening service was conducted by Mr. Edwin Ellis, 
who preached a most searching and cogent discourse 
upon the present theological controversy relative to 
the Religion of the Incarnation. The subsequent 
meeting resolved itself into’a very interesting dis- 
cussion, which was entirely the result of this in- 
spiring address. The speakers, Mr. Philip Vizard, 
Mr. Alfred J. Roberton, Mr. Howell, and Mr. 
Downes, were all agreed, though viewing affairs 
from very varied standpoints. Mr. Ellis’s sermon 
was a crusade against Christolatry. 
Saffron Walden.—On Sunday, the 4th inst., 
tLe 190th anniversary of the General Baptist con- 
' gregation, founded by Robert Cosens, chief steward 
vf the Royal Palace at Audley Exd, was com- 
memorated, when sermons were preached by the 
‘Rey. J. A. Brinkworth, morning and evening; 
collections were in advance of recent years. On 
“Tuesday, the 6th inst., the annual outing of school 
and friends was held, when upwards of sixty 
persons in brakes went, by the kind invitation of 
Sir Walter Gilbey, Bart., to Elsenham Hall, where 
\ the Riding School had been arranged for their 


accommodation, and the grounds thrown open for 


their amusements. 
Stockton-on-Tees.—On Sunday, August 11, a 


Flower Service of Song was rendered by the |’ 


teachers and scholars in the school-room, and an 
address was delivered to the scholars by the Rev, 
,of Wigan, 


Unitarian } 
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SUNDAY, August 18, 
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> It ls requested that notice of anyalteratlon 
in the Calendar be sent to the Publisher not 
later than Thursday Afternoon, 


Bermondsey, Fort-road, 7 P.m., Mr. E,. Winks 
SMITH, 


Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 


11 a.m. and 7 p.M., Rev. Gzoraz Lanspown, 
Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra-road, 
11 am. and 7 P.M., Rev. Po. Moors, B.A. 
Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley-rd.,West 

Croydon, 11 4.M.and 7P.m., Rev. J.PaGz Hoprs, 
Deptford, Church-street, 6.80 Pp.m., Mr. J. C, 
Parn. 
Essex Church, The Mall, Notting-hill-gate, 
for Renovation. 
Forest-gate, corner of Dunbar-road, Upton-lane, 
11 a.m. and 6.30 p.m., Rev. H. W. Perris. 
Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham-place, 
114.M. and 7 P.m., Rey. J. H. WHATHERALL, B.A. 

Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11.15 a.m. and 
7 P.M. Children’s Class, 12.30. 

Highgate Hill, Unitarian Christian Church, 11 a.m. 
and 7 P.M., Rev. R. H. GREAvVEs. 

Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 a.m. 
and 7 P.m., Mr. EpwaRD CaPLeTon. 

Kentish Town, Clarence-road, N.W. Closed until 
Sept. 8th. 

Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 a.m, and 7 p.m. 

Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church High-street, 
11 a.m. and 7 P.M. 

Little Portland-street Chapel, 11.15 a.m., Rev. H. 8. 
Perris, M.A. 

Mansford-street Churchand Mission, Bethnal Green, 
11 a.m, and 7 p.m., Rev. W. G. Capman. 

Peckham, Avondale-road, 11 a.m. and 6.30 P.M., 
Mr. W. H. Surussoreg, F.G.S. 

Plumstead, Common-road Unitarian Church,11 a.m, 
and 6.30 P.m., Rev. L. JENKINS JONES. 

Richmond, Free Church, Ormond-road, 11.15 a.m. 
and 7 p.m., Rev. H. V. Mizts. 

Stepney-Green, College Chapel, 11 a.m. and7 P.m., 
Mr. P. W. Amus. 

Stoke Newington, The Green, 11.15 a.m. 

Stratford, West Ham-lane Unitarian Church, 11 
aM, Mr. J. C. Pain, and 6.30 p.m., Mr. R. 
CHAMBERLAIN. 

Wandsworth, Unitarian Christian Church, East-hill, 
. 11 a.m. and 7 P.m., Rev, J. Harwoop, B.A. 
Wood Green, Unity Hall, 11 a.m. and 7 P.M., Rev. 

Dr, MuMMERY, 


Closed 


——__¢@_______. 


PROVINCIAL, 


BatH, Trim-street Chapel. Closed for cleaning. 

BreprorD, Library (side room). Closed for a time. 

Buiackroot, Banks-street, North Shore, 10.45 a.m, 
and 6.30 P.m., Rev. Davin Davis, 

Buiackeoot, Unitarian Church, Masonic Hall, South 
Shore, 11 and 6.30. 

Bootie, Free Church ‘Hall, Stanley-road, 11 a.m. 
and 6.30 p.m., Rev. J. Morey Mitts. 

BournEmovtTH, Unitarian Church West-hill-road, 
11 a.M. and 7 p.m., Rev. C. C. Coz. 

BrapDrorD, Chapel-lane Chapel, 10.30 a.m, and 
6.30 P.M., Rev. E. CeREDIG JONES, 

Briauton, Christ Church (Free Christian), New-rd., 
North-st., in Lecture Hall, 11 a.m., Mr. H. Rrx, 

Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 11 a.m, and 
7 P.M., Rev. G. STREET. 

CanteRBuRY, Ancient Chapel, Blackfriars. No 
Service. 

CuHatHaM, Unitarian Church, Hamond-hill, 11 am. 
and 6.30 p.m, Rev. G. S. Hrrcucock, B.A. 
Dear and WaumeEr, Free Christian Church, High- 

st., 11 a.m. and 6.30 P.M., Rev. T. SHAKSPEARE. 


‘Dover, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 11 a.m, 


and 6.30P.M., Rev. S. Burrows. 

GuiuprorD, Ward-street Church, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 P.M. 

Horsuam, Free Christian Church, Worthing-road, 

; 11 a.m. and 6.30 p.m., Rev. J. J. Marren, 

Leeps, Mill Hill, 10.45 a.m and 6.30 P.m., Rev. 

; E. D. Priestiry Evans, 

‘LiscarD, Memorial Church, Manor-road, 11 a.m, 
and 6,30 p.m., Rev. J. M. WHITEMAN. 

Liverpoot, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 pM., Rev. W. J. JUPP. 

LiveRPoon, Hope-street Church, 11 a.m. and 6,80 
p.M., Rev. R. A. ARMsTRONG, B.A, 

LiverPoon, Ullet-road, Sefton Park, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 P.M., Rev. V- D. Davis, B.A. Evening, 
“Mystic and Poet ; Henry Septimus Sutton,” 


MANOHESTER, Strangeways, 10.30 a.m. and 6,30 
P.M., Rev. W. R. SHANKS. 

Newrort, Isle of Wight, 114.mM.and 6.30 p.m. Rey. 
CuemeEnt E. Pike, 

OxrorD,: Manchester College, 11.30 a.m., Rev, 
J. EK. Carrentsr, M.A. 

PortsmMoutTH, General Baptist Chapel, St, Thomas- 
street, 6.45 p.m., Mr. THomas Bonn. 

PorTsMOUTH, High-street Chapel, 11 a.m and 
6.45 p.m., Mr. G. Cosens Prior. 

SoaRBoroveH, Westborough, 10.45 a.m, and 7 P.M., 
Rey. OrrwELL Binns, 

SipmovrH, Old Meeting, High-street, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 P.M., Rev. W. AGAR. 

SEVENOAKS, Bessell’s Green, The Old Meeting House 
1la.m. Stables in the grounds. } 

SoutHEnD, Unitarian Church, Darnley-road 11 a.m. 
(Children’s Service), and 6.30 P.M., Mr. Dgar, 

Sovururort, Portland-street Church 11 a.m. and 
6.30 P.M, 

Torquay, Unity Hall, Lower Union-street, 11 a.m, 
and 6.30 p.m., Rev, A. E. O’Connor, 

TUNBRIDGE WELLS, Mechanics’ Institute, Dudley- 
road, 11 a.m. and 6.30 p.m., Rev, T. E. M. 
EDWARDS, 

York, St. Saviourgate Chapel, 11 a.m. and 6,30 
P.M., Rev. H. Raw tines, M.A, 


—____—_. 


IRELAND. 


Dustin, Stephen’s Green West, 12 hoon., Rev. G. 
Hamitton Vancz, B.D. 

WaARRENPOINT, co. Down, Unitarian Church, Dro- 
more-road, 12 Noon, Rev. W. E. MELLONE. The 
attendance of visitors cordially invited. 


SO 


Care Town, Free Protestant (Unitarian) Church, 
Hout-street, 6.45 p.m., Rev. R. BALMFORTH, 
Sypyey, N.S.W., The Australian Church, I.0.0.F, 

Temple, 11 a.M. and 7 P.M., Rev. G. WALTERS, 


AMSEY, I.0.M.—Sunday Morning 

Services in QUAYLE’S HALL, ALBERT- 

STREET, Aug. 18 and 25. Preacher, Rev. W. R. 
SHANKS. 


OLWYN BAY, NORTH WALES.— 

Sunday Morning Services in the PAVILION, 

VICTORIA PIER, at 10.45, Aug. 18 and 25, 
Preacher, Rev. W. G. Tarrant, B.A. 


ULPIT SUPPLY. — The Rey. S. 
JENKINSON (late of Malton), Clevelands, 
Mount Pleasant-road, Tottenham, N. 


HE REV. R. BALMFORTH, of the 
Cape Town Unitarian Church, will be in 


‘England during September and October, and will 


be OPEN to ACCEPT a few Preaching ENGAGE- 
MENTS. — Address, Essex Hall, Essex-street, 
Strand, W.C. 


URNISHED FLAT.—A gentleman, 

taking his summer vacation, wishes to LET 

his Furnished Flat, close to the centre of the town, 

for September and part of October ; four rooms, 

with service of maid.—Apply, Sv. Joun, Agent, 
33, Havelock-road, Hastings. 


AKE DISTRICT. — Pretty little 
HOUSE TO LET, furnished ; seven miles 

from Windermere. Two sitting rooms, four bed- 
rooms ; large rural garden ; linen ; near lake and 
village.—Miss E. Newxine, Hawkshead, Lancashire. 


MARRIAGES. 


ScHROEDER—FarguER—On the 12th August, at 
Hope-street Church, Liverpool, by the Rev. 
R. A, Armstrong, B.A., the Rev. W. Lawrence 
Schroeder, M.A., to Katie, daughter of the 
late William Fargher, of Peel. 


DEATHS. 


Grsson—On the 8th August, at Swanage, Eliza 
Anne, eldest daughter of the late Rev. Robt. 
Gibson, of Chidcock, near Bridport, aged 59. 

Priaaorr—At Fern Bank, 37, High-lane, Chorlton- 
cum-Hardy, on Monday, August 12th, 1901, 
Kathleen Frida, infant daughter of Arthur E. 
and Frida J. E. Piggott. Her mortal remains 
passed into the purifying fire on Wednesday, 
the 14th inst. 
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Board and Restvence. 


as 


A FEW young people received in 
PLEASANT HOME near Victoria. Terms 
moderate,—Mrs, Ropert TurneR, 94, Grosveror- 
road, 8. W. 


ERNE, SWITZERLAND.—A lady 
has two rooms to LET high up, near Pine 
Woods. Travellers taken in at 5 francs a day for 
BOARD and LODGINGS. English spoken. 
Recommended by Miss Tagart, Frognal, Hamp- 
stead, N.W.—Apply, Mrs. Prriiear, 19, Steinan- 
weg, Beaumont, Berne, 


OARDING HOUSE.—THE FELL, 

TROUTBECK, WINDERMERE, is situated 

550 feet above sea level, and about 24 miles from 

the station at Windermere, Every home comfort, 
Moderate terms, 


OURNEMOUTH —Elvaston, West 
Clif, BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT. 
Unrivalled position on sea front, close to the High- 
cliffe Hotel. 50 rooms, Full-sized billiard table. 
Lovely grounds, with access to Cliff Promenade. 
Due south, ' Near Unitarian Church.—Mr, and 
Mrs, Pocock. 


OURNEMOUTH.—Most comfortable 
private BOARDING-HOUSE;; close to sea ; 
sheltered among the Pines; south aspect. Billiard- 
room (full-sized table). Terms moderate.—Address, 
Miss CHaLDEcoTT, Stirling House, Manor-road. 


OURNEMOUTH. — Board-residence. 

High position, facing South, with oalecony 

and good garden. Suitable for Open-air Treatment. 

Close to sea, sheltered by pines, and adjoining the 

car-route to all parts.—D., Cliff House, 1, West- 
minster-road, Branksome Park. 


OLWYN' BAY. — MORANNEDD 
BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT, MARINE 
ROAD, one minute from West Promenade and five 
from the beautiful Pwllycrochen Woods and from 
station. Morannedd is a most comfortable and 
homelike house, standing in its own grounds, 
Liberal Table ; moderate tariff.—Proprietress, Miss 
WabDsWoRrtTa. 


ORNWALL. — Hazel Mount, Bay 
View-terrace, Newquay. APARTMENTS.— 
Mrs. Vickurs, - 


T. LEONARDS.—* Crantock,’”’ 59, 
Warrior-square. First-class BOARD and 
RESIDENCE, newly furnished and redecorated. 
Sea View, excellent cuisine, billiard room, sanitary 
certificate.—Mr. and Mrs, Sipnny P. Porter. 


INTERN. and..the WYE, on high 
ground and bracing. PAYING QUESTS 
received. Bedroom, with two beds and sitting 
room ; board with the family, 25s, each, weekly. 
Recommended by Miss Tagart, Frognal, Hamp- 
stead, N.W.— Apply, Mrs. Darz, Hewelafield, 
Coleford, Glos. 


\ 


LADY would be glad to recommend 

a widow as WORKING HOUSEKEEPER 
to an elderly lady or gentleman. Good cook, 
Highest references.—E. D., 34, Auckland-road, 
Battersea Rise, S.W. 


Ce — Fine Greengages 
for preserving, &c., carefully packed and 
carriage paid to any station in England or Wales, 
24 lbs,, 6s,; 12 lbs, 3s. 3d., or 48 lbs, 11s. 6d. 
Pershore Egg Plums, 24 lbs,, 3s. 6d.; 12 lbs. 2s, 
24 lbs, Plums and Gages, 9s.; 12 lbs., 438, 6d.— 
F, A. ROSCOE, Steeple Morden, Royston. 


LUMS.—24 Ib. Boxes direct from 
Grower. - Carriage paid. Egg (large yellow 
cooking), 3s. 6d, Victorias (dessert), 4s, 6d. Dam- 
sons, 4s, 6d. Cash with order.—F. THORNELY, 
Evesham, 


FREDK. LONG & SON, 
AUCTIONEERS SURVEYORS, HOUSE & LAND AGENTS 
4, Adelaide Place, London Bridge, E.C. 


Rents Collected, and the entire management of 
Property in any part of London or Suburbs under- 
taken, Valuations for Probate, &c, 


. - 


ae ee 


Schools, ete. 


—~—- 


IGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
SOUTH MARINE TERRACE 
ABERYSTWITH, 


Mrs .MARLES THOMAS. 


PRINCIPAL =o 

Pupils most successfully prepared for Public 
Examinations. Scholarships have been obtained 
at the University Colleges. Specialattention paid 
to the physical side of education. Gymnasium, 
Swedish drill, 


THE 
INDHEAD. SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


(Founded by Miss J. F. GRUNER, May, 1897). 


BOARDEBS are received by the Misses GRUNER at 
Moorcroft, Hindhead, Haslemere, from whom pros- 
pectuses and further information may be obtained, 
the School being carried on at the HINDHEAD 
HALL as heretofore, 


EV. E. I. and Mrs. FRIPP would be 

glad to RECEIVE into their home one or 

two GIRL-BOARDERS to attend the Mansfield 

Grammar School.—Old Meeting Parsonage, Mans- 
field, Notts, 


AN APPEAL FROM BOSTON. 


BAZAAR FUND FOR THE RENOVATION OF 
SPAIN-LANE CHAPEL, 


The ladies of the Congregation of the above- 
named Chapel are working for a Bazaar to be held 
early next year, and they will be thankful for any 
Contributions in Money or Articles cf Use and 
Beauty. These may be sent to Mrs. Sroppart, 
41, Tunnard-street, Boston, 


(4 LASGOW UNITARIAN CHURCH, 
8 ST. VINCENT-STREET. 


Hours or Service :—Morning at 11; Evening (First 
Sunday of Month), 6.30. 

Unitarian friends visiting the Glasgow International 
Exhibition will be heartily welcomed to the Church 
Services, and will have all assistance given to ensure the 
pleasure and comfort of their stay in the city. 

James Forrest, M.A., Minister, Janefield House, 
Blythswood-square, Glasgow. ‘ 
W. G. Couiins, Hon, Sec., 95, Douglas-street, Glasgow. 


ENTRAL POSTAL MISSION AND 
UNITARIAN WORKERS’ UNION. 


EXCURSION TO HUNGARY, 
starting FRIDAY, August 23rd. 
STILL FIVE WACANCIES. 

Apply at once for particulars to Hon. Secretary, 


Hungarian Excursion, 13, Christchurch-road, 
Hampstead, N.W. 


W ANTED, in September, for Channing 

House School, Highgate, ASSISTANT 
MISTRESS, Unitarian graduate preferred. Special 
Subject—Advanced French Grammar (for Inter- 
mediate Arts). Salary £40, Resident, with laundry 
free.—Write, stating age, experience, and other 
subjects offered, to Miss TaLzBot, 86, Cromwell- 
avenue, Highgate, London, N, 


VV ANTED, position as SECRETARY 

or TRAVELLING COMPANION to a 
gentleman. Highest references.—T. R. J., INQUIRER 
Office, Essex-street, Strand. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 


BIRKBECK BANK 


Beuthampton Bldngs., Chancery Lane, London, W.0. 
CURRENT ACOOUNTS 


0 / onthe minimum monthly balances, ° 
if when not drawn below £100, yA cA 
1%. DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS 


3 /, o= Deposit repayabio on demana, OD FY 


° 
2To C) 
STOOKS AND SHARES 
Stecks and Shares purchased and sold for customers 


ic mmr ALMANAOK, with full particeiara, 


FRANOIS RAVENSOROFT, Manager 


Telephone No. 6 Holborn. ; 
Tolegraphte Addvess: “ BIRKBECK, LONDOE, 
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DEVOTIONAL BOOKLETS 
By the REY. W. G. TARRANT, B.A. 


DAILY MEDITATIONS, 


(Fourth Edition Revised.) 


NIGHT UNTO NIGHT. 
Cloth, red edges, 6d. ; roan gilt, Is, 
London: Puitie GREEN, 5, Essex-st., Strand, W.c 


THE CRISIS. A Quarterly Review. 


Contents of No. 3, JULY, 1901, 
The Land and the People. 
The Great Days of England, 
The Practical Man. 
“The New Citizen.” By Charles Charrington, 
Patriotism, 
The Pastor and the Sheep. 
Notes. 
The Present Crisis. By J. R. Lowell. 
Price 6d.; by post, 74d. 
Copies of Nos. 1 and 2 may still be had, price 74d, 
each post-free, ; 
London: Warts aud Co., 17, Johnson’s-court, 
Fleet-street, E.C. ; 
and of Booksellers and at Railway Bookstalls. 


OCIAL PURITY ALLIANCE; 

founded in 1873, to uphold one equal standard 

of Purity alike for Men and Women, For par- 

ticulars and literature apply to Mr. E. Hammonp, 

Secretary, 18, Tothill-street, 8.W., on Monday and 

Wednesday Mornings, or to Mrs. HaMMOND on 
Friday Mornings. 


Funds are greatly needed to extend this im- ._ 


portant work and to reprint valuakle papers, 
Contributions will be acknowledged by the Secre- 
tary, or by Mr. W. T. Matizson, Hon. Treasurer, 


WY JOHN HARWOOD is prepared 

to give DRAMATIC RECITALS of two 
hours duration from Shakspere, Dickens, and other 
authors ; also a novel Lecture, entitled ‘‘The Art 
of Public Recitation: its Humours and Difficulties 
—a Leaf from my Own Experience,” followed by 
one hour of illustrative Recitals, to Societies con- 
nected with Unitarian or Free Churches, upon ex- 
ceptional terms and without risk.—Address, Fair 
View, Pendleton, Manchester. 


I 


tHCENTURY BUILDINGSOCIETY 
ADELA LONDON BRIDGE. 


Interest on Loans reduced-to Four-and-a-half 
per Cent. 
DIRECTORS. 
Chairman — Sir H. W. Lawrenor, Bart, 
Mincing-lane, E.C, 
Deputy-Chairman—Mark H. Juper, A.R.I.B.A, 
7, Pall Mall, S.W. 
F. H. A. Harpcastie, F.S.1., 5, Old Queen-st., S.W. 
Miss Orme, 118, Upper Tulse-hill, S.W. 
STEPHEN SEAWARD TYLER, “ Fairholme,” 8, Mount 
Ephraim-road, Streatham-hill, S.W., and 
Mrs, Henry Rurt, 1, Randolph-garden N,W 


21, 


PREFERENCE SHARIJIS £10, Interest 44 per 
cent. DEPOSITS received at 3, 33, and 4 per cent., 
withdrawable at short notice. 

LIBERAL ADVANCES promptly made. 
Monthly repayment, including principal, premium, 
and interest for each £100 advanced—21 years, 
18s, 6d.; 18 years, 14s. 9d. ; 15 years, 168, 1d, ; 
10 years, £1 1s. 8d. Survey Fee to £500, half-a- 
guinea, ‘s 

Special facilities given to persons desiring to pur- 
chase houses for their own occupation, Prospectus 


free. 
FREDERICK LONG, Manager. 
RINTING PRESSES.—Outfits com- 


plete, 10s. to £5. Type from 1s, per fount. 
Printing Made Easy, 6d.—Apams Bros., Daventry. 


PP YPEWRITING wanted by competent 
Journalist. Terms moderate. Accuracy 
guaranteed.—P. W., 50, River-road, Littlehampton, 


Printed by Wooprati & Krspre 700017 ae 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


A party of about thirty travellers, 
under the leadership of Miss Tagart, Pre- 
sident of the Central Postal Mission and 
Unitarian Workers’ Union, left Holborn 
Viaduct Station early on Friday morning 
on a visit to the Unitarian Churches of 
Hungary. The party is due at Budapest 
next Thursday, and at Kolozsvar on Mon- 
day week, where preparations are being 
made for the opening of the new college 
buildings. There is a special interest in 
this journey being made under Miss 
Tagart’s guidance, as it was her father, 
the late Rey. Edward Tagart, at that time 
minister of Little Portland-street Chapel, 
and secretary of the B. and F.U.A., 
who in 1858, accompanied by his 
daughter, made the first visit of sympathy 
to the Unitarian Churches of Hungary, on 
behalf of English Unitarians. Mr. Tagart 
unhappily contracted a fatal illness on the 
journey, and on his way home died at 
Brussels, Oct. 12, 1858, being only fifty- 

_ four years of age. In the following year 
the Rey. 8. A, Steinthal, who was then 
Domestic Missionary in Liverpool, also 
visited Transylvania on behalf of the 
Association, and from that time close 
intercourse between the churches of the 
two countries has been unbroken, and. has 
grown more and more intimate through 
the presence of successive Hungarian 
students at Manchester College. 

In 1868 the late Rev. John James 
Tayler, Principai of Manchester New 
College, paid a visit to Transylvania, 
to be present at tae three hundredth anni- 
versary of the foundation of the Unitarin 
Church, with the first proclamation. of 
religious liberty at Torda in 1568—a visit 
which he described in the Theological 
Review of January, 1869. Ten years later, 

August, 1879, the Rev. “Alexander 


Gordon represented the Unitariaus of 
England and Ireland on occasion of the 
Tercentennial Commemoration of Francis 
David, the Rev. Andrew Chalmers being 
also present. Mr. Gordon’s valuable report 
was published by the Association, and 
Mr. Chalmers’s “Transylvania Recollec- 
tions” are also to be had. The next 
official visitor was the late Rev. Henry 
Ierson, Secretary of the B. and F.U.A., 
who in 1890 attended the opening of the 
new church, in Budapest, with Miss 
Tagart and Miss Florence Hill. And, 
lastly, in 1896, the Rev. H. Enfield 
Dowson went over in connection with 
the Millenial Festival of the Hungarian 
nation, 


“Trroven Truth to Freedom, and 
through Them to Inward Peace” is the 
motto chosen by Dr. C. Schieler for his 
pamphlet ‘Mein Austritt aus der Katho- 
lischen Kirche,” a second and enlarged 
edition of which was published last February 
at Frankfurt, and may be had for 90 pt. 
from the “Neuer Frankfurter Verlag.” 
We publish this week Dr. Schieler’s paper 
on “The Free Religious Communities of 
Germany,” read to the International 
Council in Whit-week, and we should be 
glad to think that many of our readers 
have turned to the fuller exposition, and 
the most interesting personal record of 
this pamphlet. Dr. Schieler, as an earnest 
Roman Catholic priest, was first led to 
question the doctrine he had accepted by 
the contrast between the high doctrine 
of the Sacrament and the bearing of priests 
in celebrating mass, and the attitude of 
Catholics generally towards the services of 
the Church. He tells of a priest who long 
ago said to him after an Haster celebra- 


tion, “Such an Haster must make a con- 


scientious pr.est either insane or in- 
different”; but for himself he found 
there was a third alternative, and that was 
to recognise that the position was intoler- 
able and contrary to the truth of Christ’s 
Gospel. Therefore he came out from the 
Church into spiritual freedom. Dr. 
Schieler worked for some time among 
Evangelical Protestants in America, 
and attended the Chicago Parliament of 
Religions in 1893. Latterly, as he has 
told us, he has been minister of the Free 
Religious Community at Kénigsberg. 


Dr. H. C: G. Movs, since 1899, Norri- 
sian Professor of Divinity at Cambridge, 
has been appointed Bishop of Durham, in 
succession to the late Dr. Westcott, who 
in his turn succeeded Bishop Lightfoot. 
Thus the line of distinguished New Testa- 
ment scholars passing from Cambridge to 
Durham is continued, and enlightened 
vangelicals will be glad to have so capa- 
ble a representative on the episcopal bench. 
Dr. Moule, who was born in 1841, was 


educated at Prinity College, Cambridge, 
and was for many years a Fellow of his 
College. He was the first Principal of 
Ridley Hall at Cambridge, from 1881 to 
1899, and is the author of scholarly com- 
mentaries on the Hpistles in the “Cam- 
bridge” and the “ Expositor’s Bible.” 


THE Melbourne Argus of July 5 reports 
an address by Professor Iverach, of the 
United Free Church College, Aberdeen, 
on “The New Testament and Criticism,” 
to the members of the Presbyterian 
Fellowship Union and others. The lec- 
turer, referring to the progress of criticism 
during the last eighty years, since the 
time of Strauss and Baur, quoted the 
testimony of Harnack to the effect that, 
with the possible exceptions of two of the 
smaller epistles, the books of the New 
Testament belong to the first century. 
Controversy at present was chiefly engaged 
with the Gospels. And if the report is 
correct, he went on to affirm that ‘the 
fourth Gospel is now better authenticated 
than the first three, and has been brought 
so near the lifetime of John that it cannot 
have been written by anyone else.” As 
Dr. Iverach quoted Harnack as an author- 
ity on New Testament chronology, it is a 
pity that he did not allow more weight 
to his opinion on more fundamental ques- 
tions. He might then have quoted the 
following passage from Harnack’s lectures 
on “ What is Christianity ?” 


Our authorities for the message which 
Jesus Christ delivered are—apart from 
certain important statements made by Paul 
—the first three Gospels. Everything that 
we know, independently of these Gospels, 
about Jesus’ history and his teaching, may 
be easily put on a small sheet of paper, so 
little does it come to. In particular, the 
fourth Gospel, which does not emanate or 
profess to emanate from the Apostle John, 
cannot be taken.as an historical authority 
in the ordinary meaning of the word. The 
author of it acted with sovereign freedom, 
transposed events and put them ina strange 
light, drew up the discourses himself, and 
illustrated great thoughts by imaginary 
situations. 

Last Saturday’s Atheneum, in a review 
of M. H. Omont’s “ Notice sur un trés 
ancien Manuscrit grec de |’Hvangile de S. 
Matthieu en Onciales d’Or,” described one 
more added to the number of gorgeous 
New Testament manuscripts, written in 
golden letters on purple vellum. This 
manuscript, which is now at Paris in the 
National Library, was broughtfrom Sinope, 
in Asia Minor, two years ago, by a French 
Artillery officer. M. Omont has now 
published the whole text, with photo- 
graphs of four of the five miniatures, 
representing scenes from the gospel story, 
with which it is illustrated. The manu- 
script consists of forty-three leaves, and 
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s said to contain not quite a third of the 
gospel of St, Matthew, the chief section 
being from chapter xiii. to xxiv, It be- 
longs to a well-known. class of MSS., the 
Syrian ” group, and is assigned to the 
sixth century. - It does not appear to add 
anything of consequence to our know- 
ledge of the text, as the chief part of it 
is already well known in the almost 
identical “* Codex Petropolitanus.” 


Writing in Wednesday’s Daily News 
in answer to the question ‘‘Is the world 
growing better or worse?’ Canon Barnett 
gave the following expression to his whole- 
some faith :— 


Your question has set me thinking, and at 
last I have come down on the side of 
optimism, ‘Two years agoI should have had 
no hesitation, but the war has destroyed 
many of the landmarks by which I used to 
judge, and left me doubtful of many hopes 
which I used to cherish. It is hard to bean 
optimist in the presence of conditions such 
as those which .{f A Pessimist’’ describes, 
but it seems to me he takes for signs of 
death what may be signs of life. The signs 
are like and are easily mistaken. | The dis- 
tinction, I suppose, is that where there is 
an advance in the love of truth and in the 
love of man there is life, and where there 
is content with falsehood and satisfaction in 
selfishness there is death. Now, Sir, I 
think in the instances offered as signs that 
the world is. growing worse may be found 
evidence both of a greater desire for truth 
and of a larger love of man. Your corre- 
spondent points truly enough to the decay 
‘of church-going and the materialism of 
sermons, but is not this to a large extent the 
result of a demand for more reality—is not 
the refusal of so many men to take orders a 
proof that they put honesty before favour 
or profit? Are there not, on many sides, 
demands for a religion which shall unite 
men with all they know to be highest and 
with their fellow-men ? Is there not a vague 
idealism floating above material cries? Is 
there not everywhere a movement towards 
unity, towards federation ? 


And while in the fields of industry and 
commerce Canon Barnett admits that 
bribery, adulteration, and swindling are 
all too common, there are other much more 
hopeful signs of the times. While evil 
elements loom large and seem to fill the 
stage, the men who are really the most 
influential are of a very different kind :— 


It is forgotten that the more important 
players are honourable, devoted, and high- 
minded. moment’s observation will 
reveal the fact that the leading firms depend 
on traditions of honour, that their individual 
members put up higher and higher standards 
of conduct, that there is a wider benevolence 
than in any generation, that the trades 
unions steadily press towards securing good 
work and good order as well as the security 
of their members, that, although the evil 
looms large, the general» trend is towards 
better work, that is, a greater love of truth, 
and towards more human methods of labour, 
that is, a greater love of men. 


THE Indian Messenger of July 21 gives 
a cordial welcome to the Indian Ladies’ 
Magazine. Many of our readers will be 
glad to see from the following note the 
high ideal with which the new magazine 
enters on its career, which, we trust, will 
be very fruitful of good :— 

Tt is not long since we had the:pleasure 
of congratulating Mrs. Sathianadhan. on 
her obtaining. the degree of M.A., the first 
that was given to a lady by the University 
of Madras, 
heartily on the publication of the Indian 
Ladies’ Magazine under her editorship, 
The new magazine promises, from its first 


reception of members, a morning and 


To-day we congratulate her as | 


number, to be an interesting and useful 
journal. Its main object will be ‘‘ to help 
to advance the cause of the women of 
India.” The introduction further says :— 
‘In the pages of this magazine the social 
and other evils which the daughters of 
India have been labouring under for cen- 
turies past will be dealt with, and their 
claims for better education and for greater 
freedom to develop all that is best. in their 
character will be strenuously advocated. 
The subjects of education and social reform 
will, of course, receive the most prominent 
attention in these columns. The advance 
that is being actually made by the women 
of India in education, in social and moral 
reform, and other lines of progress will be 
from time to time recorded, and the Indian 
ideals of womanhood, as represented in the 
ancient literature, will receive every atten- 
tion. 


A VILLAGE CHAPEL. 


Wittsurre does not appear to be a 
fertile soil for liberal Christianity, for 
according to the ‘‘ Essex Hall Year Book” 
we have only two congregations in the 
whole county. One of these is the well- 
known Conigre Chapel at Trowbridge, for 
many years associated with good old 
Samuel Martin, one of the patriarchs of 
the General Baptist Assembly. But how 
many are there among the readers of THE 
InguirER who have ever heard of 
Rushall? It is a tiny village onthe edge 
of the Wiltshire Downs, three miles from 
the nearest railway station; its popula- 
tion is given in the Directory as 188; the 
list of Parliamentary voters contains only 
thirty names—it is surely the last place in 
the world where one would look for any 
form of liberal thought. . Yet here is an 
old General Baptist chapel, founded in 
1706, which is the only ene omtist 
place of worship in the parish. 

Tf [ can help it, I never miss an oppor- 
tunity of visiting our churches, so, spend- 
ing a holiday in Savernake Forest, after 
worshipping on Sunday morning in the 
nearest Anglican church, I found that it 
was only a ten miles’ cycle ride to Rushall, 
and was therefore tempted to rush all the 
way there and back on my iron steed. It 
is a quaint, old-fashioned chapel, with 
high pews of plain unvarnished deal ; 
there is no organ or harmonium, the sing- 
ing being accompanied by a cornet, two 
violins, and a violoncello. The preacher, 
Mr. Keates, is an earnest and zealous lay- 
man, who for the last ten years has come 
over from Trowbridge every Sunday to 
take the services. By the exigencies of 
the train service he is obliged to leave 
home before six o’ciock in the morning, 
and to walk three or four miles each way 
in all weathers, conducting a Sunday- 
school in the morning, and services at — 
2.30 and 5.30. 

He is content to leave doctrital ques- 
tions alone, and to preach a simple New 
Testament Christianity, which is better 
suited to a village congregation. The 
attendance in the afternoon was very 
small, but upwards of twenty persons 
were present in the evening. This may 
seem but a handful, but, compared with 
the population of the village, how many 
of our town churches can show as good a 
proportion? It is only equalled by some 
of our country congregations in the north 
of Ireland, One of our ministers, who 
removed to Ireland from a large manufac- 
turing town in Lancashire, told me that 
his English friends asked him what was 
the population of the place to which he 
was going? how * many thousand inhabi- 
tants? - 

As a niibter: of fact, it was: ately a 
hamlet, consisting of the meeting- - house, 
the manse, the school-room, and ‘one or 
two cottages. Yet a con ion of 
about a hundred assembled there | eve 
Sunday, many of them ¢oming seve 
miles. But while there are Sowa! in 
England of 100,000 inhabitants, where 
we are utterly unrepresented, it does ost 
strange to find one of our chapels i 
purely agricultural village. I was oth 
pleased with my visit to Rushall, and felt 
that a word -of sympathy and encourige- 
ment was due to Mr. Eehere "his 
praiseworthy efforts in keeping’ open 
of ‘thé shh of our faith? a 

_Epear Som 


We have already recorded the ex- 
perience of the Rey. Lucking Tavener at 
Ipswich in connection with an “ unsec- 
tarian’’ Social Settlement, in which he 
was debarred from ‘‘ Brotherhood ” mem- 
bership on the ground that a Unitarian is 
not a Christian. Mr. Tavener very rightly 
used that occasion to preach a special 
sermon “In Defence of Unitarianism,” and 
this has been published. by his congrega- 
tion, and may be had of the secretary, 
or at Essex Hall, for twopence. ‘The 
sermon containsa plain statement of what 
Unitarianism is, as ‘that form of Chris- 
tianity which holds to the primitive faith 
in the Simple Unity of God—that God is 
one, and not a Trinity ; that Jesus Christ 
is the greatest and holiest of God’s 
teachers; but not God—the best of. all 
sons of iss Divine Father, but not the 
same as the Father.” It proceeds to treat 
of Unitarianism ‘from a Biblical stand- 
point,” and then touches ou the Inspiration 
of the Bible, and the Deification of Jesus ; 
after a brief sketch of the story \of, Unit- 
arianism, it concludes as follows :— 

We claim that our doctrines give a 
Sar gMn wide enough to include all seekers 
after truth ; a hope high and bright enough 
to give cheer to all in religious doubt ; and 
we believe it is the faith of the Great 
Founder of Christianity and a reasonable 
basis of all future unity in church life and 
thought. : 

Tun National Conference Guilds’ Union 
has issued a ‘‘ Manual of Services and 
Prayers for Guild Meetings” (to be had 
for 3d. from Messrs. Wilkinson and Lister, 
St. James’-street, Sheffield, or from the 
Rev. John Ellis, Pisgah House, Broomhill, 
Sheffield ; 33d. by post). The motto of the 
Union is *“* For God and the Good Life,” 
and its object “To unite the Young 
People, and all workers and helpers of our 
Congregations and Sunday-schools, in a 
League of Fellowship, to foster the Reli- 
gious Life and inspire Personal Service.” 
The manual contains five Guild services 
with the headings, “ Spiritual Worship, % 
“ Consecration,” “ Thanksgiving,” ‘* As- 
piration and Endeavour,” and “ Disciples 
of Jesus.” There is also a form for the 


evening prayer, additional prayers, and 
some final words of counsel “on the due’ 
observance of Public Worship.” Two 
blank pages at the end might well haye 
been used to avoid the rather awkward 
arrangement of the matter which runs_ 
on from page to page, with titles some- 
times quite at the bottom; but the little | 
manual, except;for this, is very well ‘got: 
up, and will, we think, Yeceive oe welcome | 
it'deserves.. “-"9 siascpl tasty 
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_ UNPOPULARITY. 
Benzare the shadow of the cross they 
rest, | | 
Bhey:s vas forsake the world’s too easy 


Julius Rupp, a man of an excellent philo- 
sophical and theological education and of 
great virtue, whose many publications are 
even yet, many years after his death, 
highly esteemed. Because he had preached 
in the Schlosskirche at ~ Koenigsberg 
against the use of the old confessions of 
faith, especially of the Athanasian (Qui- 
cunque vult salvus esse ante omnia opus est 


For ies have seen the breaking of the 
aye 
And though by thoughtless multitudes 


“oppressed, ut teneat catholicam fidem), he was dis- 
hey follow with the saints and heroes, missed by a Lees of the Consistory ; 


but his very numerous friends and 
‘scholars stood faithfully by the celebrated 
preacher and teacher, and founded a free 
religious community, which they named 
« Preie Evangelische Gemeinde.” © This 
was in the year 1846. 

Soon afterwards free religious com- 
munities were founded in other cities of 
Germany: in Magdeburg by Uhlich, in 
Halle on the Salle by Wislisenus, in Nord- 
bausen by Baltzer, &c. 
there was a similar movement in the 
Roman Catholic Church, a Los von Rom- 
Bewegung” of that time, named Deutsch 


By. their own era, persecuted, bound, 
Reviled and hated, and with jhieras 
«wreaths crowned, 
But by the. next. with. haloes bright 
_ adorned. 
se ae the upward path the etic 
ro 
And, better oma than. all earth’ S kind 
 Caressing,-- 
There rests upon thee ietantes and pie: 
in blessing, 
A light divine, the perfect peace of God. 
They win the. purest gold; they lose but 


seapeooa Katholische B * 
Their rest is sweet beneath the shadow of ah Certs edie a vi we rad res 
; ae sc eso | Catholic priests who left the Church. The 
- vBaemnid he -Tunopora Mus. religious communities founded by these 
At irming ose men were named Christkatholische or 


Apostolische ‘or Deutsch Katholische 
Gemeinden, and were subsequently united 
with the free evangelical communities. 

The history of our Free Religious Com- 
munity is a history of persecution and 
sufferings, in part a history of Passion. 
The first preacher, Dr. Rupp, and the 
members of the community, were perse- 
euted for many years by Church and 
State. Dr. Rupp was several times 
imprisoned because he was more obedient 
to his conscience than to the laws of the 
State; the religious services were watched 
by policemen and more than once dis- 
solved; even private assemblies of members 
of the community in their houses were 
broken up by policemen. In the year 
1851 the community was closed by the 
head of the police at Koenigsberg. After 
many troubles of various kinds the posi- 
tion of the community began to improve 
under the regency of the Princé of Prussia, 
afterwards Emperor William I. of Ger- 
many. Now the community is at liberty 
to celebrate its divine services and to keep 
its festivals, but in defiance of the Consti- 
tution. The members are not treated 
with impartiality by the officers of the 
State, and are despised and looked upon 
as heathens and infidels by officers of the 
Church against the words and example of 
Jesus Christ. 

Our community aims at advancing the 
moral and religious life, on the ground of 
moral and religious liberty. We have no 
confessions of faith and do not prescribe 
any dogmas to our members. For free 
spontaneousness in all religious questions 
is the first and most important principle 
of our community. Hverybody is expected 
fand urged to further and to refine and to 
‘perfect his religious knowledge and to 
order his moral life according ‘to his re- 
ligious convictions. _We are therefore 
Liberal Religious Thinkers and Workers ; 
we do not want to be free from religion ; 
but we are free from any constraint in 
religious questions and in religious life, 
and want to have and to promote a good 
and true religion ; therefore we do not 
believe that religion is morality only ; 
morality is the best fruit of religion; but 


THE FREE RELIGIOUS COMMUNI- 
TIES OF GERMANY. | 


BY DR. C, SCHIELER, KOENIGSBERG, 
; ’ PRUSSIA.™ 


Tr isa great honour and pleasure for 
me to be allowed to speak in this illustrious 
meeting of representatives from many 
countries of the world as a delegate of the 
Free Religious Community at Koenigsberg 
in Prussia, and to explain what the Free 
Religious Communities of Germany are, 
what their aim is, and how they are 
treated by the dominant Churches and the 
State. 
But first it will be Hest to tell you that 
TI have belonged to the Free Religious 
Movement only for fiveyears. Before that 
‘time I was a professor of theology at an 
Episcopal College in Germany ; but vexed 
‘by doubts about the Catholic doctrines, 
and tired of the spiritual tyranny and 
constraints of conscience, I left the 
Catholic Church with its des tructive ultra- 
montanism, and turned to the free and 
true. Gospel of Jesus Christ. Now I know 
what liberty of inquiry is in religious 
‘questions, and acknowledge that true 
religion can prosper only on the basis of 
religious liberty. Now I know by ex- 
perience the full meaning of the word of 
our great | aster, Jesus Christ: “ Ye shall 
Know the truth, and the truth shall make you 
free.” At present I am working as a 
‘preacher for two Free Religious Com- 
munities, at Koenigsberg ana Tilsit, and 
have had many opportunities of meeting 
people who are striving most earnestly for 
i ‘religious knowledge and moral perfection, 
who are leading a moral and religious life 
such as. former! y I seldom found. 
The Free Religious. Community at 
es a ae the city of Kant the great 
philosopher, was the first of allthe Free 
Religious Communities in Germany. ‘The 
father and author of that movement in 
> the’ Evangelical Church of Germany 
(Evangelische Landeskirche), which is a 
“State Church . _(Staatskirche), was Dr, 


- * A Paper read to ‘the International Council of 
Ui itarian .and other Liberal Religious Thinkers | 
Wor aa at Essex, tall oF on. Friday, afternoon, 


ligion, 
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Two years later | 


morality must always be joined with re- | 


We esteem the Gospel highly, because 
it contains the doctrines of the greatest 
teacher of mankind, Jesus Christ ; but 
we also respect the results of modern 
biblical inquiry and criticism. And we 
pay attention to the results of other 
sciences as they concern religion. We 
test them, and utilize them for the forma- 
tion of our religious convictions ; and we 
can do so, because we are free from 
dogmas and confessions of faith. 

We are not members ofa church; we 
have no pope, or bishop, or priest ; we are 
a free association of liberal thinkers and 
workers like the first associations of 
Christians, established and governed by 
the Apostles in the earliest age of Chris- 
tianity, Our aim is to erect the kingdom 
of God preached by Jesus Christ, the 


free kingdom of free children of God. 


And. I. believe. that such free religious 
communities have now a great importance, 
and are greatly needed in our country, 
because thousands of people of all ranks 
and conditions, of the learned and of the 
unlearned, do not care for the church and 
the life of the church. They even despise 
their church, because it adheres to obso- 
lete doctrines, proved to be false by the 
results of. scientific investigation, and 
compels the people to believe such 
doctrines, which they must reject in their 
mind. Thus I have often:heard it said: 
The preachers of the church teach 
doctrines which they do not believe ; they 
teach so because they are obliged to speak 
so. And that is a terrible situation. 

In accordance with the commandment 
of our Saviour Jesus Christ and his own 
venerable example, we consider and love 
one another as brothers and sisters, and. 
give both spiritual and material help to 
one another as much as possible; and, 
according to the same commandment, we 
love our neighbour as ourselves. 

Therefore I was very glad to read in the 
invitation to this meeting: “In the best 
possible way the meetings of the Inter- 
national Council will be fraternal, not 
sectarian. We will erect, no walls of 
separation not already existing. We will 
aim to ignore them all, while emphasising 
the great commandment: Love to God 
and Love to Man.” That is the same aim. 
that I strive after with my friends in 
Koenigsberg ; and many, many religiously- 
minded people in Germany also. And I 
can assure you that I shall work with 
might and main that this glorious aim 
may be accomplished by ourselves or by 
our descendants. 

But, how is that very difficult work to 
be done? I think there is no other way 
than by: perfect liberty of religious con- 
viction and of the religious life—and, if 
possible, the perfect observance of that 
commandment of our Master: ‘Thou 
shalt, love the Lord thy God, and thou 
shalt love thy neighbour as thyself,” 

Thus, ycu see, we have made for our- 
selves an open way to God by many and 
creat sacrifices, and I believe that we 
shall‘have to sacrifice and suffer more in 
the future. But we are happy now in the 
possession of religious liberty, liberty of 
mind and spirit. And you must see, I 


‘think, that we are at one with you—that 


we are working with you, united with you, 
by the same principles, by the same love, 
striving together with you towards the 
same end. 

And, if there are some who want to 
have a church, I accept a word I have 
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Scandinavian Churches in America. 

Mr. Janson returned to America and 
called together a mass meeting in a large 
hall in Minneapolis. Fifteen hundred 
attended. He laid before them the 
principles of Unitarian Christianity, and 
gave his reasons for holding such views. 
He asked those who shared his opinions to 
give their names at the close of the service. 
The people dispersed, and Mr. Janson 
waited in vain for his future congrega- 
tion. At last, an elderly woman entered 
with a book in her hand. It was the 
Lutheran Catechism. ‘‘ Do you intend to 
teach other things than those contained in 
this book?” she asked. Mr. Janson told 
her that the book was excellent in 
many ways, but that there were some 
opinions in which he did not quite agree 
with Luther. “Then I will ask God to 
curse you and all your work in this city,” 
she cried, and proudly made her exit. 

That was the beginning of the Scandi- 
navian Unitarian movement. Before Mr. 
Janson left the United States, in 1893, he 
had one congregation at Minneapolis, 
another at St. Paul, athird at Brown Co., 
a fourth at Underwood, and a fifth at 
Hudson, Wise, At three places church 
buildings were erected, and at the fourth 
a plainer house of worship. 

These results would have been impos- 
sible, if the American Association had. not 
so vigorously and, generously assisted the 
movement. By their aid Mr. Janson’s 
religious books were printed and distri- 
buted, including a hymn-book, a treatise. 
“Ts Orthodoxy Right?” a collection of 
sermons, “ Light and Freedom,” “Songs 
of Jesus,” and a monthly magazine, the 
Sower, which lived seven years in 
America, and then three years in Norway. 
Mr. Janson had been ordained a Unit- 
arian minister at Chicago, on Noy. 25, 


1882. 


heard here: The only church of the 
future is the church of religious liberty 
and of humanity. 


© 


THE UNITARIAN MOVEMENT IN 
SCANDINAVIA. 


BY KRISTOFER JANSON, OF CHRISTIANIA.* 


The Writer's Experience. 


Mr. Kristofer Janson was educated for 
the Lutheran Church, having prosecuted 
his studies at the University of Christiania. 
He did not, however, enter the ministry 
of the State Church, but devoted himself 
to teaching in the High Schools. Healso 
engaged in literary work, and published 
several novels, dramas, and poems. In 
1876, the Norwegian Parliament voted 
him a salary of 1,600 crowns a year, in 
recognition of his literary attainments. 

While engaged as a teacher in the 
people’s High School, Mr. Janson 
happened to read a book by the Swedish 
poet and scientist, Victor Rydberg, on 
“What the Bible teaches about Christ,” 
and this book quite altered his opinions on 
several theological questions. The book 
contained an exposition of Unitarian 
principles, and defended them on Biblical 
grounds so earnestly and convincingly, 
that Mr. Janson found it impossible to 
refute the arguments. About the, same 
time, he read Dr. Albert Réville’s ‘ Life 
of Theodore Parker, with Extracts from 
his Sermons.” This book ‘opened out 
new views for him, and he felt that, if he 
could embrace those views and propagate 
them in his own land, he would be a 
happy man and his countrymen a happy 
people. But to get an audience for such 
religious ideas was at that time impossible 
in Norway. 

In America. 

So Mr. Janson sailed for America. He 
wanted to see Theodore Parker’s father- 
land, and to make a fuller acquaintance 
with the Unitarian faith. He also wanted 
to study the condition of his countrymen 
throughout the Western States. From 
September, 1879, until September, 1880, 
he travelled among the largest Norwegian 
settlements; he delivered a great many 
lectures, and was received with enthusiasm. 
But with regard to the religious condition 
of his people, he found that the Lutheran 
Church of America, which had split into 
five sects on account of doctrinal con- 
troversies, was more fanatical and con- 
servative than its sister church in Norway. 
During his travels Mr. Janson studied 
Unitarian literature. When at Chicago, 
he attended a great meeting in honour of 
William Ellery Channing, where not only 
Unitarians, but Baptists, Methodists, 
Episcopalians, Presbyterians, and others 
united in praising the blessed influence of 
Dr. Channing, in spite of their diver- 
gencies in theological belief. This display 
of Christian toleration was quite new to 
him. Mr. Janson returned home to 
Norway, but soon afterwards he received 
a letter from America asking him to come 
back and preach liberal views to a number 
of his countrymen, at Minneapolis, Minn. 
The secretary of the Western Unitarian 
Conference, the Rey. Jenkin Lloyd. Jones, 
promised the assistance of the American 
Unitarian Association. 

* A paper contributed to the meeting of the 
International Council of Unitarian and other 
Liberal Religious Thinkers and Workers, at Essex 
Hall, in Whit-week, 


Home Again. 

After twelve years absence, he felt a 
desire again to see his native land, and 
try if the ears of the people were now open 
to more rational views of religion. He 
delivered lectures on ‘“ What Intelligent 
Young People now demand of Religion,” 
in the cities and in many of the villages ; 
everywhere he was received with enthusi- 
asm. Of course, there was opposition, 
Fanatical newspaper articles appeared, in 
which he was called anti-Christ, and 
people were told that they would go to 
hell if they listened to such an heretic. 
But the curiosity of the people was too 
great. People came, and the watchmen 
of Zion comforted each other in the hope 
that Mr. Janson would soon go back to 
America. 

The welcome he received was quite a 
surprise to Mr. Janson. At some places 
the applause was quite demonstrative. It 
showed him that many people were no 
longer satisfied with the old doctrines. 
At a mass meeting in the capital, he 
closed his sermon by saying: ‘‘ And now, 
I do not know, friends, what to do— 
whether to go back to America or remain 
here and try to preach a liberal gospel.” 
And the whole audience cried, “ Stay with 
us! Stay with us!” 

That call decided Mr. Janson. Since 
that time he has worked in his native 
land, with Christiania as his centre. His 
work in America is continued by Mr. 
Norman and Mr. Haugerud, Norwegians, 
who graduated at the MeadvilleTheological 
School, and by Mr. Erichsen, formerly 
a Methodist minister. 


But when the news spread that Mr. 
Janson intended to remain and preach 
his heresy, the pulpits and the newspapers 
made a violent attack upon him. His 
name became an object of fear, and though 
the opposition in later years has abated, 
he still experiences some difficulty in carry- 
ing on his work. 

Mr. Janson founded a congregation at 
Christiania, consisting mostly of working 
men and mechanics, The number of actual 
members was uot large, but his audience 
on Sundays sometimes reached from 700 
to 800. Now, the question arose whether 
Unitarians were included in the law 
relating to Dissenters or not. The words 
of the law are :—‘ Dissenters, whereby in 
this present law is understood persons 
who profess the Christian religion without 
being members of the State Church.” And 
in a later paragraph :—“ This law also 
includes members of the Mosaic faith.” 


Are Unitarians Christians ? 


The question, laid before the Church 
department of the State, was whether 
Unitarians were recognised as Christian 
Dissenters. This was answered in the 
negative, because they did not believe in 
the deity of Christ. The little Unitarian 
flock then sent in to the Parliament in the 
year 1897 a proposal that the words of 
the first paragraph should read: “ Dis- 
senters, whereby if this present law is 
understood persons who profess the 
Christian religion—herein also included 
Unitarians.” Or as another alternative :— 
“This law includes members of the Mosaic 
faith, as well as Unitarians.” 

The last alternative was adopted, and 
Unitarians are now in Norway recognised 
as a tolerated sect, protected by the law, 
permitted to perform their church rites 
according to their own belief, but they 
are not recognised as Christians. It is 
ridiculous that we are denied the Christian ~ 
name, especially when our statutes declare 
that “ We would try to preach the prin- 
ciples of Jesus and live up to them,” and 
our watchword is: ‘ Yearning for truth, 
and in the spirit of Jesus we unite in 
order to serve God by serving and loving 
mankind.” 

But the place alongside the countrymen 
of Jesus is also a good place. In the 
neighbouring countries of Denmark and 
Sweden, Unitarians are not recognised at 
all. In the latter country they have tried 
several times to obtain public recognition, 
but in vain. 


Unitarianism and the People. 


What attitude does the mass of the 
public take towards the Unitarian gospel ? 
It is the same here as in most other 
places: there are more Unitarians inside 
the orthodox churches than outside, for 
people do not care to break with the State 
Church and thereby deprive themselves of 
many civil rights and social advantages, 
and so they remain inside the old Church. 
Others—and those the more intelligent 
and refined—have lost all interest in reli- 
gion, because the form in which~-religion 
is offered io them seems childish and 
harsh, and because the Church has closed 
its gates against free investigation. 

The people who have nothing to risk by 
joining a new religious society are the 
middle classes, and they are eager to 
listen to the new gospel. Mr. Janson’s 
experience both in America and at home 
is that the first-comers are the radicals, 
who enjoy the denunciation of the old 
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dogmas. But when they discover that 
the Unitarian gospel is to build up and 
not only to tear down, and that it places a 
greater responsibility upon them and 
demands a pure life, that it is not only 
an ethical but a religious movement, then 
many of them leave. This was also one 
of the reasons why Mr. Janson resigned 
his position as official minister: the 
radical wing of his congregation tried to 
turn the movement into an ethical society. 
Besides preaching on Sunday morning, 
Mr. Janson gave literary readings on 
Sunday evenings, mostly from the rich 
dramatic literature of Norway. He has 
also delivered religious lectures in Sweden 
and Denmark, and friends in both lands 
have aided him in performing his work. 


Sweden and Denmark. 


In Sweden the soil ought to be more 
prepared for Unitarianism, because the 
works of Dr. Channing and Theodore 
Parker have been translated into Swedish, 
and native authors have taught liberal 
views, such as Victor Rydberg and Nils 
Lilja. There are also a number of young 
theologians, very intelligent and able men, 
who have joined the liberal wing of the 
orthodox church in Germany, led by 
Ritschl, Harnack, and others. But the 
majority of the ruling clergy in Sweden 
are very conservative, and it is much more 
difficult to promote reform there than in 
the more democratic country of Norway. 
_ Io Denmark, Mr: Janson has also 
lectured in Copenhagen. A former 
minister of the State Church, Uffe 
Birkedal, holds Unitarian services every 
Sunday forenoon. Nevertheless, neither 
he nor the members of his little society 
have officially broken with the State 
Church, and they have not yet asked for 

recognition as Unitarians. Their organ, 
called Light for the Land, edited by Theo. 
Berg, is now published weekly. Another 
young minister, Anton Jensen, has been 
forced to resign his position in the State 
Church on account of his protest against 
the doctrine of an eternal hell. It is said 
that he will try to form a free congrega- 
tion for the support and spread of a 
liberal gospel. 

Mr. Janson himself spends his summers 
in Denmark, in the neighbourhood of 
Aarhus, Jutland, and preaches to an 
audience in the city of 150 to 200 every 
Sunday. ~ i 


A Travelling Lecturer and Missionary. 


In Norway of Jate years some univer- 
sity extension work has been started, and 


Mr. Janson is very much sought as a 


lecturer. His many travels and frequent 
absence from Christiania made it difficult 
for him to attend to his duties as a 
minister, aud therefore he resigned hig 
position as official minister in 1899, and 
he may now be considered as a travelling 
missionary. Nevertheless, he keeps up 
his Sunday meetings as before, and his 
~ audience varies from 300 to 600 persons. 

The small Unitarian body—seventy- 
four members in all—is now without any 
official minister. The president of the 
congregation is Mr. Gaaserud, a paper 
dealer in the city. 


The LInberal Leaven. 


The Unitarian movement among the 
Scandinavians will act more as a leaven 
in the old churches than by the forming 
of new and separate churches. And any- 
one who understands the signs of the 


times will see that inside the orthodox 
churches there is much more liberalism 
now than there was twenty years ago. 
Some of the Lutheran ministers them- 
selves have published books and news- 
paper. articles which would have been 
considered very heretical a few years ago, 
especially where they protest against the 
old-fashioned interpretations of the Bible, 
and they now lay more stress upon 
practical work than upon dogmatic 
belief. Liberal religious thought moves 
forward, inch by inch. 


PHILLIPS BROOKS. 


In Tue Inquirer of May 25 we pub- 
lished a full review of Professor Allen’s 
“Tife and Letters of Phillips Brooks” 
(Macmillan and Co.), but the life of the 
eloquent Boston preacher is go rich in 
interest, and so near to our own special 
sympathies, that many of our readers, we 
feel sure, will be glad to have this further 
account of him. 


In 1893 Phillips Brooks passed away, 
at the age of 57, having been the previous 
year elected Bishop of Massachusetts, 
some clerical dissentients notwithstand- 
ing. 

His parents were of good Nonconformist 
ancestry, but early in life they joined the 
Episcopal Church, and three of their five 
sons became clergymen. Phillips, the 
second son, after leaving Harvard College, 
was engaged as usher at the Latin Public 
School, with a view of becoming a teacher, 
and here occurred the one failure of his 
life. He was well qualified by his classical 
knowledge to fulfil the duties of the post, 
but he had not enough “governing power”’ 
to master the riotous class of youths but 
a few years his juniors, and the head- 
master felt obliged to request his assistant 
to resign. This was naturally a great 
trial to the young man, but it led to the 
wish of his mother’s heart being fulfilled, 
in his decision to study for the ministry. 
He proceeded to a Theological College at 
Alexandria in Virginia, where he spent 
three years in not very congenial surround- 
ings. Slavery was dominant—1856 to 
1865—and the régime of student-life 
rather severe. But Phillips Brooks was 
too earnest to be discouraged, and won the 
highest distinction. 

His first appointment was to the Church 
of the Advent in Philadelphia; here he 
remained thirteen years a power for good, 
in political and social as well as in Church 
life, taking part in Anti-Slavery and other 
reforms, too often passed by on the other 
side of the way by the clergy. 

In his thirty-fifth yeay his native city of 
Boston claimed him, and after much hesi- 
tation he yielded to the claim and relin- 
quished, with many heart pangs, the con- 
gregation and kindly social surroundings 
of his cure of souls in Philadelphia to 
which he always reverted with the warmth 
of a first love—the scene of his early 
efforts and “ enthusiasm of humanity.’ 

In Boston, where Phillips Brooks 
worked faithfully for twenty-two years, 
he found a wider sphere in which to fulfil 
his ‘‘God-given hest,” and his family 
rejoiced in his return, which was not the 
less grateful to his own warm home affec- 
tions. , 

In Trinity Church, and in his nfinistra- 
tions at Harvard College, Cambridge, 
adjoining Boston, by force of his eloquence 


and the noble influence that he exerted, 
he became one of the greatest powers for 
good in the United States. His interest 
and sympathies were not limited to the 
Episcopal Church. He invited Unitarian 
ministers to the Communion, and held out 
the right hand of fellowship to them in 
good works, on the broadest platform in 
every good cause. Civil Service Reform, 
National Needs and Remedies, Progress, 
Tolerance, Social and Political Reforms, 
Literature and Life, are among the sub- 
jects of extra-pulpit addresses. He took 
part in putting an end to compulsory 
attendance at chapel by the Harvard 
students. 

He spent a holiday year in India, and 
appropriately presided at a meeting at 
Channing Hall, Boston, to introduce the 
Pundita Ramabai, who is now doing such 
valuable work at Poona, rescuing thousands 
of her Indian sisters from the degradation 
of widowhood and the other wrongs that 
are legally permitted and practised on 
women in India. 

Phillips Brooks’ eloquence was of a 
peculiarly rare and rich order, abounding 
in learning and imagination, as broad as 
humanity, of world-wide sweep in sym- 
pathy. It fascinated you, and you were 
earried along irresistibly. He spoke very 
rapidly, and with an enkindling earnest- 
ness that never flagged. He had a com- 
manding position iu Boston, and worked 
to the full limit of his strength. But his 
congregation generously set him at 
liberty every few years, and supplied him 
with means for a Huropean tour. He was 
highly honoured in this country, and fre- 
quently preached in London at West- 
minster Abbey and elsewhere, and at 
Oxford and Cambridge. He was well 
acquainted with Dean Stanley, Ruskin, 
Tennyson, Farrar, M. Arnold, and other 
kindred spirits. He visited most of the 
countries of Kurope, including Spain, and 
he crossed the Pacific to visit Japan. All 
this experience was reflected and repro- 
duced in his sermons and his many pub- 
lished volumes, and added much to his 
happiness and usefulness. 

Phillips Brooks never married, not 
from any ascetic objection, but, as he said, 
because the right woman did not come 
along at a propitious time. His life was 
very full, and he was tenderly sympa- 
thetic, but he felt some regret that the 
supreme experience of marriage and 
parenthood never came to him. As 
evidence of the esteem in which he was 
held at Harvard a Phillips Brooks House 
was founded, to which the English con- 
tributions to his memory were added to 
those of his class of 1855. This house is 
dedicated to his memory, and to Piety, 
Charity, and Hospitality, and bears on a 
tablet in the central hall this inscrip- 
tion :-— 

“A Preacher of Righteousness and 

Hope; Majestic in Stature ; impetuous in 
Utterance; Rejoicing in the Truth ; unham- 
pered by Bonds of Church or Station. He 
brought by his Life and Doctrine Fresh 
Faith to a people, Fresh Meaning to Ancient 
Creeds. To this University he gave con- 
stant Love, Large Service and High 
Example.” 
_ Another tribute to him not less graphic 
and glowing is by Thorold, Bishop of 
Winchester, prefixed to a volume of 
sermons :— 

“To the dear Memory of Phillips 
Brooks, Bishop of Massachusetts, strong, 
fearless, tender, eloquent, incapable of 
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meanness, blazing with indignation at all 
kinds of wrong, his heart and mind deep 
and wide as the ocean at his door. Simple 
and transparent as a child, keen with all 
the keenness of his race, this volume is 
inscribed by a brother across the water, 
who cherishes his friendship as a treasure 
laid up in Heaven at the resurrection of 
the just.” 

In 1888 the present writer heard 
Phillips Brooks for the first time in hisown 
beautiful Trinity Church in Boston; the 
sermon was on “ The Epistles, the oldest 
and most genuine documents in ‘the New 
Testament.’ He treated the subject in 
the broadest and most realistic style, 
making Paul and his environment quite 
vivid to us. A few days before, the death 
had occurred of the Rev. James Freeman 
Clarke, the . distinguished Unitarian 
minister, who, he said, was an ‘“ Epistle 
from God to the Church in Boston.” Here 
are the concluding words of his sermon :— 
“T cannot stand here to-day without a 
tribute of affectionate and reverent re- 
membrance to Dr. James Freeman Clarke, 
the minister of the Church of the Dis- 
ciples, the friend and helper of souls. 
How much that name hasmeant in Boston 
these last forty years! When I think of 
his long life; when I remember what 
identification he has had with all that 
has been noblest in every movement 
of the public conscience and the public 
soul; when I see how, in the days. of the 
ereat national struggle, from first to: last, 
he was not only true to freedom, but a 
very captain in her armies, and a power 
of wisdom and inspiration in her councils ; 
when I think what words of liberty the 
slave and the bigot have heard from his 
lips; when I think how his studies have 
illuminated not merely our own faith, but 
all the great religions; when I see how 
much of Christ was in his daily walk 
among us, in his unswerving truthfulness, 
his quiet independence, his tenderness 
and strength, his pity for the sinner, and 
his hatred of the sin; when I think how 
he loved Christ—when all this gathers in 
my memory at.the tidings of his death, 
the city, the country, the Church, the 
world, seem emptier and poorer. He 
belonged to the whole Church of Christ. 
Through him his Master spoke to all who 
had ears to hear. Especially he was a 
living epistle to the Church of Christ, 
which is in Boston. Itis a beautiful—a 
solemn moment, when the city, the 
Church, the world, gather up the com- 
pleteness of a finished life like his, and 
thank God for it, and ‘place it in the 
shrine of memory, to be a power and a 
revelation thenceforth, so long as city, and 
Church, and world shall last. Itis not 
the losing, it is rather the gaining, the 
assuring of his life. Whatever he has 
gone to in the great mystery beyond, he 
remains a word of God here in the world 
he loved. Let us thank our Heavenly 
Father for the life, the work, the inspira- 
tion of His servant, His true saint, James 
Freeman Clarke !”’ 

Part of this tribute, beginning with the 
words ‘‘ He belonged to the whole Church 
of Christ,” is now an autograph beneath 
the portrait of James Freeman Clarke, in 
the Church of the Disciples, where he 
ministered in Boston. R. Moore. 


Dost smile at tales of seraph ministries ? 
God sends the angels: thou must bring 
the eyes.—Frederick Langbridge. 


THE INWARD LIFE. 


From “ The Soul’s Wayto God,’ by the 
Rev. Charles Beard. 


Retiaion is based upon certain primi- 
tive instincts of ‘human nature which 
utterly refuse, in the soul which is con- 
scious of them, to be reasoned out of 
existence; nay, much more, are felt to be 
among the deepest and strongest and most: 
permanent constituents of humanity. I 
know nothing stranger in the history of 
our race than this indestructibility of 
religious aspiration, this irresistible set of 
the spirit, if I[{may so speak, towards 
divine realities, which can neither be seen 
by the eye, nor touched by the hand, nor 
heard with the ear, but only felt in the 
depth of the soul. The faculty does not 
exist in every man, I know, at all events 
in a self-conscious state; and if one comes 
and says, “‘ There is nothing in me which 
agrees with this word,’ you have no 
answer to give him. But the same thing 
is the case, and much more frequently and 
absolutely, with other human. capacities : 
to the man born blind you cannot speak 
of colours, and your talk of sweet sounds is 
withoutmeaning tothe unmusical ear. And 
there are times at which this faculty seems 
to sleep in those who do to some extent 
possess it: mere youth and health and 
the joy of living may lull it for a time to 
rest ; and, much more, habitual worldli- 
ness and base self-indulgence. All sin, 
cousciously committed and persisted in, is 
a fatal anodyne to the soul’s divine 
hunger ; while, again, there is no man, not 
even the devoutest, across whose spirit do 
not sweep flowing and ebbing tides of 
Godward desire, flooding his whole nature, 
now with a sense of the Infinite, and 
again leaving it for a while almost cold 
and bare and dry. While, once more, it 
is emphatically true that this faculty of 
seeing God is capable, like every other, of 
conscious cultivation: that we must seek 
the Infinite if we would have the Infinite 
find us: that the cold heart, which is 
quite content with its chill, may beat for 
many a long year without feeling the glow 
of God: while the spirit that loves and 
needs the sun rarely wanders beyond 
reach of its rays. But taking all these 
things into the account, we may surely 
say that there is nothing in humanity so 
ineradicable as its religiousness. Here it 
takes the coarsest symbolic form, and 
allies itself with lust and cruelty ; there it 
strives to draw its breath in the most rare- 
fied atmosphere of philosophical specula- 
tion: now it moulds the habits and 
passions of a people, expressing itself inthe 
outward form of their life; again it is 
the secretest thought of the sage who 
ponders the mystery of existence: it soars 
in the cathedral spire and echoes through 
the vaulted aisles, and compels every 
beautiful art to put forth its finest activity 
in its service; or utters itself only in the 
still, small voice of conscience, or trembles 
on the lips of sympathy, or silently thrills 
through the hero’s heart. But it is one 
and the same vitality which pours its sap 
through every. branch and leaf of the great 
tree of human faith and aspiration. 


Prayer and the answer to prayer, 
obedience and the strength which follows 
upon obedience, purity of heart and its 
reward of the beatific vision—all these 
must be conceived of as essentially the. 
same, whether in their strongest or least 
perfect manifestations; and there is no 


| dktsiip lites of distinction to be drawn 
'| between the comfort which God ma; 


have 
given to some doubting, distressed soul 
to-day, and the consolation which He 
‘poured into His Son’s heart as he knelt 
‘beneath the olive-trees of Gethsemane. 


But then, while differences of kind in this 
‘matter are inconceivable, differences of 
degree may be so great as to be practically 
immeasurable: 
of words to debate as to what constitutes 
a special revelation in any philosophical 
sense: I do not see that we have any data 


It seems to me a waste 


by which to decide the controversy. I 
think it something worse than useless to 
exalt Christ for the purpose of proving 
that God does not speak to us; or to 
magnify the revelation of to-day, to show 
that that of eighteen hundred years ago 
was less signal than men have been wont 
to think it. Whoever believes in revela- 
tion at all, can hardly overlook, and ought 
not to wish to lessen, the significance of 
the fact that, historically speaking, Christ 
has been the great Shepherd of souls, 
bringing back, as no other prophet, 
millions of buman hearts to God. In the 
records of our race he is a fact as gloriously 
visible as the sun in the noon-day sky ; 
and I can only attribute the insensibility 
to his divine beauty, manifested by some 
even of religious souls, to the exaggerated 
claims which many centuries have made 
for him, but which he never made for 
himself. _And then (I speak for myself 
alone, I know not how it may be with 
others), while [ profoundly believe in the 
revelation of to-day, aud cannot in any 
other way explain the existence of religion, 
I do not find that it at all exempts me 
from the necessity of application to the 
records of the past, but much rather has 
its chief value in placing me in a natural 
relation to them. Were I wholly 
dependent upon the insight of my own 
soul, had I no other knowledge of God _ 
than He has vouchsafed to mein the 
recesses of my own spirit, had I no stay 
of trust but such as my own faithfulness 
has won for me, I were indeed poor and 
miserable and blind and naked! I know 
little more than how little I know: but I 
can listen, I can love, I can follow. I too 
am. of the lineage and language of the 
saints: I know my Master when I see 
him: and the more I know him, the 
deeper is my trust, the more faithful my 
affection. Surely it is really so with us 
all: only the very strongest souls can Jive 
alone with God and be content: for the 
rest we rely one upon another: none can 
dispense with the help of any: and the 
witness of all is joyful in the ears of every 
one. Because I ama man, my heart thrills 
in unison with the universal aspirations of 
humanity ; and I follow Christ in propor- 
tion to my deep conviction that I too ama 
child of God. ; raeatre §| bea 
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Gop has for us yonder, by and by, I 
know not what. noble ministries and — 
exalted places of beauty and power. Since 
He knows what niche we are to fill, trust 
Him to shape us to it. Since He knows 
what work we are to do, trust Him to 
drill us to the proper pene J. 
Savage. 
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Correspondents are requested to note that 
to be sure of insertion the pea te = , news 
must reach the Office by the on 
Thursday at latest, and the the 
week the better, a 


staying in another part of the Lake 
~ District, just whereabouts you will find 


- terminus, having done the seven miles or 


- tions—“ Where are we?” “ What are we 


_ grey old companion water-mill, and across 


level, and: more than half-way up Hard 


_ the Roman Camp is before us. It forms 
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» THE CHILDREN’S COLUMN, | 
Dear Curnprey, 
_ Two years ago we had some pleasant. 
rambles together, in the neighbourhood of 
beautiful Windermere. At present I am 


out by and by. Suppose we call it “ Sunset 
Valley” for it runs nearly East and West, 
and so towards sunset the mountains and 
crags that seem to block the east-end of 
the valley catch the last low rays of the 
setting sun, and there are glorious tints on 
summit and, on crag, and still more 
glorious-and glowing colour on the clouds 
that float about and above them. 

Now for a journey through Sunset 


Valley. We are gathered at its western |. 


extremity, right on the Cumberland Coast, 
and, if the weather is clear, the Isle of 
‘Man plainly in view forty miles away. 

- We have nine or ten miles to travel, so 
please skip into this railway train that is 
in waiting for you. It is a funny little 
train and may make you smile, but I assure 
you it is very useful to us. valley folks. 
In the winter and in quiet times there is 
only one carriage attached to the engine, 
but to-day with such a number of you 
there are three carriages, a guard’s van, 
and four small open trucks with forms in 
them. If you cannot all find room I am 
afraid some of you will have to wait, and 
go in the next train, for I don’t think 
there are any more carriages, and, if 
there were, I am afraid the engine could 
not pull them: <A little whistle comes 
from the little engine, and the little train 
starts, and soon we have a good deal of 
fun and laughing, for the carriages lurch 
about more than we are accustomed to, 
and sometimes we almost come to a stop 
on some of the steeper gradients. How- 
ever, all goes well, and we step out at our 


so in just three-quarters of an hour. 
Yes, yes; I hear your chorus of ques- 


going to do?” “ Where are we going 
to?”—so I will keep the secret no 
longer. ‘ 
We are in the railway station at Boot 
—don’t smile, please, you town children 
who are used to great stations swarming 
with people—and we are going to march 
about three miles further up the dale,-to 
inspect the remains of a Roman Camp, 
and to form more or less valuable opinions 
about it. 
_ We cross an old stone bridge, with a 


a wee beck trickling over the rocks and 
winding through the stones that form its 
course. It is not always a wée beck, and 
it does not always trickle ; not long ago I 
saw it after a heavy thunder-shower, and 
it came in great leaps and spouts and a 
madly rushing stream that shouted aloud 
as it fell into yon caldron, and worked 
there in foam and fury. 

_ Tramp, tramp, steadily along, with our 
faces to the pass that rises eastwards, and 
reaching it, up, up a steep and winding 
path till we are 800 feet above the sea- 


Knott, for that is the name of the pass 
we are ascending, . Perhaps you think 
Hard Knott a curious name, but the next 
pass has a still stranger one, for it is 
called Wry Nose. _ aie 

_ A few steps to the left of our track and 
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a square, each gide measuring . about 
120 yards, with low towers at each corner, 
and four entrances, one in the centre of 
each side. ‘Toward the middle of the 
square thus enclosed are the remains of 
the buildings that gave shelter to the 
officers and men, and probably to their 
horses also. Please bear in mind that 
this was not merely a temporary camp, but 
a permanent one, garrisoned year in and 
year out. We can still trace the sub- 
stantial form of many of the buildings, 
can still find a few carefully-hewn and 
‘dressed corner-stones, which, from their 
description, must have been quarried at 
least eleven miles away. In one or two 
instances we can still see the socket-stones 
where once a gate or door swung on its 
pin. 

Fragments. of hard red tile can be 
picked up here and there, and it is mar- 
vellous to note how clean and fresh they 
look—some with a slight pattern on them, 
as sharp and distinct as though made. but 
yesterday. 

Yet we know, from an inscribed stone 
found here, jthat the camp was built by 
the Second Cohort of the Legion of 
Agricola, probably about the year a.p. 82. 
There is something to think about, some- 
thing to set your imagination to work. 
The masters of the world once occupied 
the very spot we are standing on. Many 
a Roman sentinel has paced his watch 
here, his eye noting, as ours notes, the 
long valley, opening and widening as it 
trends toward the sea; then a gleam of 
yellow sands; beyond that a broad band 
of sea; and, hanging in the clear air far 
away, the fair outline of the Isle of Man. 

‘Then, as the sentry swings on his heel, 
he sees on his right the great shoulder of 
Scafell slope up, and still up, till it 
changes into crags, and pinnacles, and 
precipice. 

Our antiquarian friends tell us that this 
camp was adapted to accommodate about 
450 men, and it is probable that it formed 
the connecting link between another 
camp at Ravenglass, and a third at 
Ambleside. Outside the main walls of 
our camp are several detached buildings, 
one of them judged to have been a small 
Temple. Some hundred yards further up 
the hillside, we find a very interesting 
spot—the parade or exercise ground of 
the garrison. With great labour, a com- 
paratively smooth surface has been 
formed, partly by removing the high 
ground, and partly by banking up the 
lower portion, and altogether forming a 
space where a good number of troops 
could be drilled. 

A few years ago some antiquarians got 
permission to carefully search the site of 
the camp and to dig for remains of vessels 
or implements or arms. 'Two months were 
spent over the work and a goodly number 
of interesting articles were found, and an 
account of them and drawings of some of 
them are to be had in asmall book. 

It is thought, however, that many 
articles:‘have been carried away by previous 
explorers, and this is quite likely, for 
numerous stones which once formed part 
of the walls or other buildings are even 
now to be found in some of the old farm- 

ouses in this and adjoining valleys. 

The slanting rays of the sun remind 
us that we must not stay too long in the 
old mountain stronghold, interesting 
though it be, so bravely we trudge back 
talking of what we have seen. And as 
we reach our journey’s end twilight has 
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fallen, the air is cool, and as we take one 
more backward look towards Hard Knott a 
great white wave of mist rolls down and 
hangs in mid-air like a great breaker 
across the pass. 

The camp has vanished from our sight, 
but it still lives in our memory and holds, 
and is held in, our imagination. 


HV. C, 


THE INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL. 


Wririne in the Christian Register of our 
International meetings in Whit-week, Mrs. 
Martha Perry Lowedwells upon their great 
significance, and in the following pleasant 
passage tells of how the glow of feeling 
has extended from this country across the 
Atlantic :— 


We have gathered ourenthusiasm largely 
from Tur Inquirer and reading the 
addresses; but it is really the glow of 
THe Ivgurrer itself which has warmed 
us, the overflowing delight of its editor, 
the joy of its contributors in the spectacle 
of brotherly affection, burning zeal, high 
hope, and spiritual aspirations which 
animated all the meetings. Some of the 
notices have been touching in their expres- 
sion of grateful surprise that a company 
of Unitarian people could be so warm and 
tender towards the great themes of Divine 
Love and Service to Man. 


We say that the world is ready and ripe 
for our thought. . Yes, for our intellectual 
thought. But we are giving too much of 
that. There are a great many persons, 
undoubtedly, who think with us theo- 
logically and want nothing more. That is 
called being a Unitarian. But there is a 
large company also of people, young and 
old, who want to hear the expression of 
religious feeling, and will go where they 
can get it—most likely to the Christian 
Science churches. They think that these 
Christians love their religion, love each 
other, and are happy. Now we have got 
this whole saying gospel as much as these 
other religionists. We believe in the 
application of the spiritual laws to the 
body as well as the soul. We have got 
rid of all the old Calvinistic errors, and 
nobody cares much about defending them. 
The coast is clear for us. Our chances are 
as good as any other church, if we will only 
have love. Let us not talk about theism, 
a cold term, but about the One himself, 
God! Let us not continually discuss the 
question whether to go back to the 
Nazarene Jesus or to seek the ideal Christ 
but rather unite in loving him asa glorified 
human being, going higher and higher in 
the scale of humanity, helping this world 
still as his loved native home by the sweet 
influences of his spirit, and bringing men 
on earth and in heaven nearer and nearer 
to the Father. 


We have wandered away from our talk 
about the International Conference ; but 
what is our work is their work. The signs 
of promise which they see at this con- 
ferenceof a new spiritual birth, an awaken- 
ing of love, we earnestly hope and pray 
for in our church—a baptism of the Holy 
Spirit among our ministers and people 
which shall make us talk more—or, at 
least, as much—about right living as right 
thinking, as much about the joy of the 
things of the spirit as of the accuracy of 
the written word. 
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“‘ CHRIST THE REVEALER.” 


THe sermons on “ Christ the Re- 
vealer,” by the Rev. Jonn Hamiuron 
THom, were originally published in 
1859, not long after the resumption 
of his ministry in Liverpool after a 
three years’ rest, and during the period 
when many of the sermons now col- 
lected in the volumes of the “‘ Laws of 
Life after the Mind of Christ” were 
being preached. There is in them 
abundant material for the guidance of 
our thought in pondering the great 
questions of spiritual religion, and they 
gain an added interest when studied 
side by side with the sermons of Dr 
Martineau, and especially those two 
sermons on ‘‘ Christ the Divine Word,” 
to which we referred last week. 

It is not unlikely that many grate- 
ful readers of these sermons, gaining 
from them abundant light and in- 
spiration, may yet not be able to accept 
some of the absolute affirmations of 
the preacher concerning Curisr as 
in his own person manifesting ‘ all 
that in this world human _ eyes 
can see, human obedience can em- 
body, of the harmonised Image of 
Gop”; and yet it appears to us un- 
questionable that in these sermons we 
are led in the true way of discipleship, 
to realise the greatness of our calling 
as spiritual sons of Gop. In the per- 
son of Curist Mr. Tom sees “‘ the end 
of God in Mortal Humanity, the’ type 
of being He is seeking here to develop 
in every child He has.” 


This is to exhaust the meaning of the 
two great titles which define his relations 
on the Divine and the Human side of his 
being: Son of God, as showing all of the 
Father’s spirit that Human Nature when 
most filial is here capable of receiving: 


tension, vanity, or pride. 


Son of Man, as the normal result and pro- 
duct, the spiritual development, of ‘“ what 
is in Man.” God has no spiritual glory 
that is not imaged in “ His Holy Child” : 
Humanity has no spiritual germ that is 
not developed in its Saviour, in him who 
made it whole. 


Whether we are able to affirm for our- 
selves, or not, that ‘‘ Gop has no spiri- 
tual glory that is not imaged in ‘ His 
Holy Child,’ ”’ we may follow with com- 
plete conviction the unfolding of the 
truth as to the spiritual nature which 
is in man, through which alone, by the 
revealing of the present Spirit, he is 
able to recognise what is divine in 
Jesus, and feel him to be the very ideal 
of our common humanity. 

Thus we find the fundamental fact 
of the religiousness of our nature de- 
scribed in such a passage as the follow- 
ing :— 


Tf£-through the life of Prayer we are in 
communication with the Spirit of our 
Father, who is ever gently striving to 
reveal Himself in us, then we are not 
dealing with any final or outward measures 
of Truthand Duty, but with their ever-living 
Source, and light from the Fount of light 
is entering into us as we are able to bear 
it. Of course this representation of 
Religion proceeds upon the assumed fact, 
as the finding of our experience, that God 
does give promptings and communica- 
tions from Himself to the soul and 
conscience that are daily turned to Him, 
waiting to receive—communications not 
in the forms of intellectual Truth, but in 
new quickenings of the spirit, in the sense 
of a life stirring in us that is not our 
own, in the consciousness of a Goodness 
and a Holiness moving us forwards and 
never suffering us to stay and rest con- 
tent with what we are, as though our 
Nature could ever be a measure for itself— 
and in the consequent convictions of deep 
peace, that we are not our own, nor in our 
own keeping, butif we will believe it, the 
children of a Spirit from whom comes all 
that we have or are, whose Light we are 
receiving, whose Promptings we are obey- 
ing, whose Promises we are trusting, 
whose Love we are feeling, and who, as 
the underlying Spring of whatever stirs 
or emanates in us, is alone the measure or 
the limit of our being and our growth. 
(Christ the Revealer, New Ed., pp. 66-7.) 


And again in this later passage :— 


How are we to know more and more of 
the inspiration and attraction of God ? 
Only by obedience to what is given ; only 
by not quenching the Spirit. ‘To him that 
hath is given. Just as a child learns to 
know the spirit, the wisdom, and the love 
of an earthly parent by submitting to his 
discipline, by observing all his regulations, 
and waiting for the fruits, do we come to 
know God by the trust that obeys. His 
character is in the commandments that He 
gives. In obeying, we open our nature to 
His grace. It is grace wpon grace; His 
grace that leads us to obey, and fuller 
grace followingon obedience. The Merciful 
know that He is merciful: the Pure in 
heart see Him as He is; those that hunger 
and thirst for Righteousness know that 
they are filled: the Meek enjoy this 
glorious world as His, without one trouble- 
some or covetous thought about possessing 
it, not exposed to any wound through pre- 
A wise, loving, 


and holy God gives inward promptings, 
and express commandments, that open to 
His children Wisdom, Love, and Holiness. 
Christ had no higher direction for those 
who were seeking to know God and eternal 
Life than this : Keep the commandments. 
Obey Him, and He will make His abode 
with you. Submit to the Hand that leads 
you, and you will be drawn closer to Him. 
Serve Him, and you will know that you 
are not Servants, but Sons. (Christ the 
Revealer, New Ed., pp. 143-4.) 


On such foundations our religious 
life is firmly grounded. The Divine 
Spirit stirring within bids us look up to 
the light, and grow up into the more 
perfect manhood. And when we ask 
how that manhood is to be made com- 
plete in the fulness of the Divine pur- 
pose, which even in the twilight of an 
imperfect knowledge we learn perfectly 
to trust, the clearest answer comes to 
us from Jesus, and from the growing 
power of the Christian life. Mr. Tom 
finds it perfectly expressed in the person 
of Jesus :— 


Now if a full communion with God is 
the object and end of the religious life in 
each of us—and if the aid we can afford 
to one another through the warmth of 
sympathy, by reflection of that portion of 
the Infinite Light which we severally 
receive, isthe justifying ground of Churches 
—then it is clear that the central figure in 
the Church on earth, our Guide, our 
Leader, and our Head, must be that 
Person who has brought this Human 
Nature of ours into the fullest communion 
with God at all points of spiritual con- 
tact—whose spirit is the fullest Image of 
the Father of us all—whose Life, being the 
most deeply-rooted in the Divine Truth 
and the Divine Benignity, is the most 
harmonious in all its outgoings—and who 
therefore is endowed with the largest 
power to act upon, and open, every latent 
spiritual susceptibility which God has put 
into our being—the very Sun of Righteous- 
ness, collecting in himself all the rays 
which fall singly upon ws—the Glory of 
which we severally have only one or more 
of the separate beams—the very Likeness 
of Him whose lineaments appear only one 
by one in ws, and even that only in germ 
and faintness. The Head of the Church 
is that Person who “shows” most fully 
to his brethren their common Father— 
through whose spirit to our existing, but 
undeveloped, sensibilities the largest 
measure of the Divine Glory streams forth 
with living power. (Christ the Revealer, 
New Ed., pp. 73-4.) 


What may be the whole measure of 
that which Curist reveals is nota 
thing to be dogmatically stated. Hach 
disciple must find for himself what is 
the truth, and live by whatever light is 
granted to him. And here we will only 
add one more passage, from a later 


‘sermon—Mr. Tuom’s farewell sermon, as 


minister of Renshaw-street Chapel—as 
a help towards the consideration of the 
question, what the mediation of Curist 
really means in our religious life :— 


None of us are spiritually taught until 
God Himself teaches us, and the great 
office of a Son of God in our humanity is 
to lead us into the real Presence and leave 


us there, having removed every veil that 


could hide our Father’s face. 
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him Mediator, and so he is, the highest 
conceivable, because himself the Image of 
God in Man. Only let us ever remember 
that it is not the office of a Mediator to 
detain a soul with himself, but to place it 
in personal communion with the Fountain 
of life. In the spiritual sense everything 
to us is Mediation, except the direct touch 
of God’s Spirit. When the heavens 
declare His glory, and the firmament 
sheweth forth His handiwork, when day 
unto day uttereth speech, and night. unto 
night declareth knowledge—all this is 
mediation: but the perfect Mediator is— 
I use the language of Scripture—« the 
Man Christ Jesus,” to all who like him- 
self are—again I use the language of 
_Sceripture—‘partakers of the Divine 
nature’’—the Mediator, who revealed 
_ God by being like to God, to whom the 
Spirit that speaks in our spirits bears 
witness in that which he said of himself, 
that “whatsoever things he seeth the 
Father do, these things doeth the Son 
likewise.” These are the attitudes of 
receptiveness, of waiting to renew our life, 
in which as his brethren the Son _ places 
us towards the Father; and whatever 
spiritual knowledge, in the progressions 
of all the ages, may come to souls who 
thus filially live with God, and study God 
in all His ways, in all His laws, in all His 
inspirations, that, though it has yet to 
come to light, we regard as belonging to 
the inexhaustible riches of God in Christ, 
a portion of the inheritance that is waiting 
us as heirs of God and joint heirs with 
Christ. (Lhe Church of God’s Building, 
1867, pp. 14-16.) 


(WHati THINK YH: OF THE 
CHRIST ?” 


BY THE REV. HENRY GOW, B.A. 


Ir is our answer to that question which 
seems to divide us most seriously from 
oithodoxy. Weare often told that our 
church is based on the belief that Jesus 
was a mere man. First of all the phrase 
- “a mere man” is a very bad one: jit 

implies contempt instead of reverence for 
humanity. Anyone who begins to feel 
. what is in man as Jesus felt. it can never 
think contemptuously of human nature 
again. If we know anything of real love, 
if we have felt the power and beauty of 
heroism and _ self-sacrifice, if we have 
caught a glimpse of the divine depths of 
another human soul we can never talk of 
amere man again. True manhood and 
womanhood will for ever be for us an 
infinitely beautiful sacred thing, limitless 
in its possibilities, instinct with the 
divine. f ae 
Further, we who believe in the 
humanity of Jesus and disbelieve that he 
was God have to remind others that our 
Church is not founded on this doctrine. 
It is the danger of the name Unit- 
arian that it seems to convey the idea 
that we stand for the denial of the Deity 
of Christ and that no one -who believes 
in his Deity can be a full member of our 
Church. This is distinctly not the fact. 
Our churches are assemblies of free 
worshippers: no creed is imposed. Any 
one who feels’ sufficiently in sympathy 
with our worship to wish to join us, is 
thereby proved to be a fitting member of 
our church. 

We feel that to believe in divine love as 
ruling the world and in the claims of such 
love upon us to love and .work for one 
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another is to have a religion, whether we 
call that. divine love, God or Christ. 

The danger of taking Christ as our God 
is not that we cannot feel the same con- 
straint upon us and the same help: our 
religious feelings may be precisely the 
same whichever name we use. The danger 
is that in taking Christ for God our 
religion is less firmly founded: it is 
founded on certain texts, and texts taken 
chiefly from John’s Gospel, which is the 
least historic of the four. If our faith 
practically consists in believing that Christ 
was God, it is a faith which can be shaken 
by Biblical criticism, it depends on a 
certain view of history and if that con- 
ception of history is shaken then for the 
time being we are left without any God at 
all. To believe in God on the testimony 


of our own experience and reason and on 


the testimony of countless men and women 
who have felt the reality of the Unseen 
Love for themselves, is to base our faith 
on something which no Biblical Criticism 
ean shake. But so far as the present 
possession of a religion is concerned, 
although one is more insecure than the 
other, the actual religion of a man who 
calls God Christ may be identical with 
the religion of a man who calls God our 
Father. They mean the same thing and 
give it different names. The Trinitarian 
is not out of place in our churches: the 
only type of man who is out of place is 
the man who does not think, and who 
passively accepts whatever teaching 
happens to be given from the pulpit. 
Our churches are free and not only con- 
cede the right of thought as a privilege 
but demand it as a duty. Hvery man 
and woman must have a religion of their 
own, must use their own reason, must 
face their own doubts, must form 
their own conclusions. They are not 
asked to accept a creed either that of the 
minister or of the majority of the con- 
gregation. The utmost.others can do is to 
help them to realise the power of their own 
soul more clearly, and to arouse them to a 
sense of the greatness of the strife. What- 
ever opinions then we form of Jesus we 


are equally in place in our free churches. — 


As a fact, no doubt the great majority 
of us believe in the humanity of Jesus and 


do not believe that he was God, and a vast 


number of people outside all the Churches 
do the same. The danger of such a posi- 
tion is that Jesus sometimes counts for 
little or nothing. Itis indeed not to those 
for whom Jesus is everything, but to those 
for whom Jesus is little or nothing that I 
write. 

There is a great deal of what may be 
called Biblical Agnosticism at the present 
day among people who have an idea more 
or less vague about the results of Biblical 
Criticism. They hear that the Higher 
Criticism has rejected the literal truth of 
the Birth Stories and the Resurrection, 
and most if not all of the miracles. They 
see how these legendary elements are 
almost inextricably interwoven with the 
sayings and doings of Jesus, and they 
doubt if anything historical is left. Why 
accept the Beatitudes, the Lord’s Prayer, 
the parables, and many other great sayings 
of Jesus and reject absolutely so much else 
which seems involved with them? What 
right have you to pick and choose, to select 
what you like to believe and reject what 
you don’t like ? I will have all or nothing, 
says the Biblical Agnostic ; if half is un- 
true, how can I be sure of the truth of the 
other half? And first in answer to that 


doubt, whether we can know anything of 
Jesus, I would say that this picking and 
choosing is the method inevitably adopted 
in dealing with every other ancient history. 
No one dreams of accepting without ques- 
tions all that Herodotus or Livy writes : 
and yet we recognise that these historians 
give us on the whole areal insight into 
the life of their times and of still earlier 
times than their own. Indeed, it is to this 
method which rejects and compares and 
weighs evidence that we owe the great 
advances in our historical knowledge to- 
day. This method of standing in judg- 
ment, of reading between the lines, of 
rejecting one thing and accepting another 
has helped us to know more of ancient 
Greece than Herodotus knew, and more of 
ancient Rome than Livy knew. There is 
no-reason to think of this method of com- 
paring and rejecting as if it shook the 
foundations of all historic certainty : it is 
the method by which historic knowledge 
is gained, not lost, and all the best histories 
are written under the guidance of such 
criticism which is at once unsparing and 
sympathetic. 

And then, secondly, in answerto the doubt 
whether we can know anything definite 
about Jesus, I would say that the real 
Jesus is hisown evidence. The spirit and 
teachings of Jesus carry the proof of his 
existence with them, and just because of 
their greatness and beauty enable us to 
know his soul as we can know few others 
in history. No criticism, no conceivable 
discovery of documents proving that the 
Jesus described in the Gospels had never 
existed, can destroy Jesus: in disproving 
the existence of one Jesus, they would 
prove the existence of another. It would 
take a man as great as Jesus to invent 
Jesus. 

If, to take a perfectly wild hypothesis, 
Jesus is an invention and the gospels a 
romance, then the creator of the sayings 
of Jesus and the spirit of his life must 
have been in his own spirit as great as the 
Jesus whom he created. Let me try to 
explain this apparently extravagant state- 
ment. The power to photograph another 
is no proof of likeness to him. A fool can 
photograph a wise man: a sinner can 
photograph a saint. Great care and 
technical skili may enable an artist of very 
inferior soul to produce a good copy of 
Raphael. And yet even in copying, I 
think I am right in saying, the best is not 
realised, the something which lies behind 
colour and form, when an artist of less 
feeling and depth copies a great picture. 
Certainly to create another picture as 
great as Raphael’s, aman must be as great 
as he. No artist can put a soul into his 
work which is not in himself. Think of 
the supposed saints of ordinary novelists : 
how unreal and sickly and inartistic they 
are! how unpleasant they make good- 
ness! This straining to produce a good- 
ness which is not in themselves, and which 
they don’t understand, results in making a 
type of goodness which is ridiculous or 
stupid. Much harm is done by vulgar 
writers of fiction who try to create ideal 
characters. They create a monstrosity, an 
impossibility, a thing all out of drawing: 
they tell us this is what we ought to 
admire, and we turn away with delight 
to the villain of the piece, who is much 
more real because the writer knows some- 
thing about him, Even Shakespeare 
never tried to draw an ideal man. ‘There 
is great wit and vividness, and. sympathy 
and kindness and grand imagination and 
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far-reaching thought in» his - noblest 
characters of men and. women, and we 
know that these qualities were in Shake- 
speare himself, otherwise they could not 
have been in his characters, but he never 
tries to create a saint: he must have 
known it was not in him. 

Milton in memorable words has ex- 
pressed this need of personal greatness 
if a man is to write worthily of greatness. 
“He who would not be frustrated of his 
hope to write well hereafter in laudable 
things ought himself to be a true poem, 
not presuming to sing high praises of 
heroic men or famous cities unless he have 
in himself the experience and practice of 
all that which is praiseworthy.” I say 
then that the teachings and personality 
of Jesus, if by any possible chance they 
were fictitious, must have been created by 
as great aman as he. The greatest say- 
ings of Jesus and the spirit of his life 
bring their own witness with them. 

And lastly, in speaking to those who 
doubt if we can know much of Jesus, I 
would say that even if we had no records 
of his life at all we should still know from 
the existence of the early Christian 
Church, and the spirit which animated 
it sthat as its initiator there must have 
been a vast personal character and force. 
It takes a great man to do a great work. 
Appeals to fear and superstition and 
selfishness do not set up great loving wn- 
selfish work: they may make men strive 
to avoid punishment, or seek the favour 
of the gods, but they don’t create any- 
thing better than themselves. Selfishness 
at the heart of a movement makes it selfish 
through and through. Superstitious fear 
at the heart of religion, makes it super- 
stitious and cowardly. The joy, the love, 
the courage and self-sacrifice of the early 
Christians took their origin in a person- 
ality which had the power to call forth 
that joy, that love, that courage from 
the whole. Such a personality we find 
described for us especially in the first 
three Gospels; there we read words which 
still impress us as the simplest, truest 
expression of noble life we know. The more 
we dwell on these the more full of mean- 
ing they become, and the more real and 
beautiful grows the character of Christ. 
Amongst all conventionalities that which 
spoils for us the freshness and force of 
Christ’s sayings is one of the saddest. We 
want to come to them free from prejudice, 
free from dull familiarity: then we shall 
know him for what he is, the greatest of 
human personalities, with power un- 
weakened by the centuries, to help and 
heal the world. 


Mr. Kristorur Janson’s paper on the 
Unitarian movement in Scandinavia, con- 
tributed to the International Council 
meeting, and published in our present 
issue, is largely autobiographical in cha- 
racter, and interested readers will find 
some further particulars in the account of 
Janson, written some time ago by Mr. 
Theo Berg, of Copenhagen, a translation 
of which appears (as we noted last week) 
in the August New Kingdom. Janson was 
born in 1841 at Bergen, where his father 
was a merchant and American Consul. 
While teaching in a school at Gudbrands- 
dalen he was a neighbour of Bjérnson’s, 
who pictured some traits of his character 
in Pastor Sang in his story, “ Over 
Evne.” 
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Wuart do we mean by the spiritual life? 
By changing the form of this question, 
we may take a view of it which will lead 
us to an answer. The spiritual life is the 
life where Ideals rule. What is an Ideal, 


and what is the significance of the fact 


that we are capable of forming them ? 

To havejan Ideal is to reach out, in one 
direction or another, after something that 
is higher than our self~higher than our 


own highest. possibilities—but which is 
more than a mere idea of something 


which might be. Dr. Martineau has said 
that “amid all the sickly talk about Ideals, 
which has become the common-place of 
our age, it is well to remember that so 


long as they are dreams of future possi-. 


bility, and not faiths in present reality, so 
long as they are a mere self-painting of 
the yearning spirit, and not its personal 
surrender to immediate communion with 
Infinite Perfection, they have no more 
selidity or steadiness than floating air- 
bubbles glittering in the sunshine and 
broken by the passing wind,... The 
very gate of entrance to Religion, the 
moment of new birth, is the discovery 
that your gleaming Ideal is the everlasting 
Real—no transient brush of a fancied 
angel’s wing, but the abiding presence 
and persuasion of the Soul of souls.” 
Ideals are more than ideas, because they 
come home to us thus, with the force of 
something real. 

In this general. statement, we have 
really implied only that there is an actual 
present relation between the Divine and 
the human spirit. This relation is capa- 
ble. of. various and conflicting inter- 
pretations; hence a careful intellectual 
analysis of the question may help by at 
least revealing the different possible be- 
liefs which can be held. There isa natural 
prejudice against such an attempt; we 
feel as if we were simply beyond our 
depth in frying to analyse the deeper 
forms of the religious life, and that the 
result would not be productive of any 
real moral or spiritual good. But in 
thinking, there never isa ‘thus far, no 
farther.” Once begun, we are impelled 
to think the matter out till the “bitter 
end”; or if we doj come toa stop, it is 
only because Reason itself assures us that 
to go farther were irrational. Reason is 
itself ‘‘the. master-light of all our see- 
ing,” and its demands are liierally in- 
finite. 

We assume, then, that there is an actual 
present relation between the Infinite and 
the finite, between God and Man; for 
on this fact the possibility of the spiri- 
tual life depends. We must notice first 
of all what this admission excludes, before 
considering the various senses in which i 
may be accepted. iy 

The idea which is excluded is one whose 
rapid decay is not much regretted by the 
thoughtful part of the community at pre- 
sent: that the Almighty Creator is far 
away on the margin of things, separate 
from the world and from us just as our 
finite individualities are separate from 
each other—a God sitting in state by. 
Himself, never descending into the 
real world save to work special 
miracles at a single period, of its his- 
tory. The historical importance © of 
this view scarcely need be mentioned; 
and it is interesting to note that one of 
the most popular religious effusions of 


the past two years has set forth the same 
idea in an extreme form—Anderson’s 
“ Silence of God.” It is evident that, on 
such a supposition, the only possible access 
of the human spirit to the Divine would be 
by wonder-working rites or forms; by some 
unnatural process of re-birth or con- 
version ; or by some mystical ecstasy in 
which the spirit is taken out of the real 
world. As we know, these logical results 
have been frequently worked out: the 
first by “high” ecclesiasticism and by 
Roman Catholicism, the second by the 
more extreme forms of evangelicalism, 
the third in Neo-Platonism and in some 
forms of Oriental religion which are not 
without their modern representatives. 

- If, therefore, Religion is, in any sense, 
to have a place in man’s natural or 
normal life, we must assume a real con- 
nection between the spirit of man and 
God. And the great enigma of the 
spiritual life—the central problem in the 
Philosophy of Religion—lies in forming 
some clear conception: of what this re- 
lation is. Fortunately, the problem is 
much simplified when we examine the 
various possibilities of meaning covered 
by the phrase, “‘ a real connection between 
two real things.” All the vast extent and 
multiplicity of relations which constitute 


‘the world of human thought and action, 


and. the world of Nature, reduce them- 
selves, by a little obvious reflection on our 
part, to a few fundamental forms or 
types. Practical proof of this is seen in 
the fact that the natural sciences may be 
classified so as to correspond with these 
types. 

(a.) First come relations of things 
which are simply side by side, or before 
and after. ‘All the choir of heaven and 
furniture of the earth”—in Berkeley’s 
words—so far as its changes are changes 
only of external arrangement, can be dealt 
with by the sciences of motion, Mechanics 
and Physics. These claim the whole 
material universe for their domain, and 
seek to explain all. its relations as 
mechanical. 

(b.) Next in order comes what is called 
chemical combination, which is different 
from even the finest ‘‘ mechanical mix. © 
taxes? vik rie cb wet 
(c.) Then, we have ‘“ organic —con- 
nection,” as ina living body, where the 
parts are “members one of another,” and 
cannot be separated without losing all — 
their character as living things. “An 
amputated hand is not even a hand.” 

(d.) Above this comes the unity of mind, 
by which the immense variety of thoughts 
and feelings which make up any one’s 
consciousness are known to be parts of 
one and the same personal life. In self- 
consciousness the deepest differences are 
comprised within the most intense unity. | 

(e.) Lastly we place a form. of relation 
which is. probably the subject of more 
dispute than any other at the present 
day: the social union, whieh, as. 
Dr. Martineau says, is “a  conerete 
though spiritual form of life, penetrating 
and partly. constituting all persons 
belonging to it; so that only as fractions 
of it do they become human integers 
themselves.” ea a Se 

We have therefore distinct ideas of five 
different types of union ; and four of them 
are currently and constantly employed— 


often in undistinguished confusion with 


each other—to explain the! : relation 
between the Infinite and the. finite, 
Metaphors are often misleading ; ‘they are 


- 
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suggestive for poetic or hortatory pur- 
poses, but they cannot serve when our 
object. is to understand. Hence such 
phrases as the “mingling” or “inter- 
penetration” or “coalescence” of the 
Divine and human, or the “internal 
manifestation”? or “inflowing” of the 
Divine in the human, must be set aside; 
for our present purpose they are useless, 
covering, as any one of them does, 
radically opposed ideas with equal facility. 
Abandoning metaphors, our problem takes 
this form: of these five natural types of 
union, which is the truest analogy of the 
connection between the Divine and the 
human ?* 

Let us compare the “mechanical” and 
the “organic”? analogies. When two 
things are in merely mechanical relation, 
even if they are in closest contact, we may 
take one away without making any 
internal or essential difference to the 
other. They are divided existences; and 
the only difference made by the removal 
of one, is the removal of its outward 
contact with the other. If this is the true 
analogy, then God and man are separate 
beings, just as we are separate from each 
other. But if the Infinite Person is 
strictly other than the finite person, then 
the latter must be capable of existing 
as a self-contained, self-sufficient being, 
even if there were no Infinite Person. Then 
the only road to belief in anything higher 
than man isa logical road ; by a process of 
argument we pass from the facts of human 
nature to the existence of God. Andtwo 
of the most important of these inferences 
are extremely doubtful. Consider the one 
which is based on the fact of conscience. 
I may to any extent be conscious of im- 
perfection and an obligation to be better, 
yet this surely does not warrant the 
assumption that another Person is perfect 
and has imposed that obligation on me. 
If man’s soul is separate in existence from 
God, his moral consciousness, which is its 
crown and completion, is also separate in 
éxistence from God; and he would be 
capable of having that consciousness, even 
if there were nothing divine outside him- 
self. And again, as regards the logical 
passage from our will as cause to the 
Divine Will as cause (creative cause) : my 
will moves my arm, but I may will all day 
without being able to move anything be- 
yond the reach of my arm; and surely 
this essential difference between ‘the 
human will and the assumed Divine or 

- Creative Will cannot be treated as unim- 
portant. 

~ What I have called the “organic 
analogy” is in harmony with that per- 
sistent instinct of Reason—never to rest 
in the assumption of divided existences, 
but to seek to connect things together into 
one. In fact, it is a well-established 
philosophical conclusion that the assump- 

tion of things which are separate ex- 
istences and yet act upon one another is 
self-contradictory and therefore un- 
thinkable. Leibniz and Herbart tried 

‘their hardest to work the assumption out, 
but their failure in this respect is 

universally admitted; and where they 
have failed, not many others are likely 
to succeed. The significance of the 

-“organie analogy” may be partly 
asped by considering the ‘“cell-theory.” 


avery tissue of a living body is 


-* Analogy implies that there is a likeness in the 
relation of the parts to each other in the two 
things which are compared—as there is in mathe- 
inatical proportion.” _ f 


Ppt 


avoided in the latter. 


made up of the same microscopic particles, 
called cells. In the body of man and of 
all other animals, they are the only actual 
independent factors of the life-process— 
the real, self-active citizens which, in com- 
binations of millions, constitute the 
“cellular state,” our body. Yet the 
living body is a unity; all its parts 
belong together and are ‘‘members one of 
another”’ ; indeed, all the countless multi- 
tude of cells, which form its tissue, have 
sprung from one simple cell, the im- 
preenated ovum, by ‘continuous — sub- 
division. Physical life consists. of units 


‘which are parts of a real whole, while 


every one of them has a certain amount 
of real, independent existence of its own. 
Here we have an actual instance of things 
which are different without being separate; 
each has a distinct existence, yet all are 
vitally united. Applying this idea to the 
“enigma of the spiritual life,’ we may 
hold that God and Man are vitally united, 
without forgetting the difference between 
them. Each human soul draws continual 
energy from the Divine Life, and depends 
upon it as closely as each single ‘“ cell” 
depends on the physical life of the whole 
body; while at the same time it has a 
partly independent existence and some 
capacity of independent action. Indeed, 
if any one wished to work this analogy to 
death, he could not accomplish his purpose 
by arguing that it “mixes up’’ God and 
Man; but he might succeed by arguing 
that it suggests the possibility of an 
opposition between God and his creatures 
—an opposition so intense and real that 
the very notion of it would be abhorrent 
to many religious minds. For example, a 
group of cells may obstruct the life of the 
whole body, and, in the case of a morbid 
or malignant growth, may cause its death ; 
and this obstruction is possible simply 
because the cells are not separate from the 
life of the whole. Are we prepared to 
muintain that men may thus obstruct, or 
frustrate, the designs of the Almighty on 
whom they are ever dependent? ‘This 
result is not abhorrent to all religious 
thinkers; Dr. Martineau accepts it, and, 
for many, it is a necessary implication of 
religious experience. Whichever way this 
question may be decided, it is certain that 
to regard Man as a part of God (a‘* part ” 
in the organic sense) does not prevent us 
from ascribing the extreme of inde- 
pendence to particular human actions. 

How then do we stand? We have two 
analogies offered—the mechanical and the 
organic. Theethical and religious advan- 
tages claimed for the former (in making 
God and man separate beings) are fully 
provided for in the latter ; and the 
intellectual difficulties of the former are 
This leaves us no 
choice. ‘ 

The essential idea of the “ organic 
analogy ” is carried further in the 
“psychical analogy ’—the fourth in our 
list. Here the unity and the difference 
are both more apparent. We find here a 
combination of the deepest differences, 
and sometimes oppositions—conflicts both 
of emotion and of thought—within the 
most intense unity. And here again there 
may be an obstruction of the whole by 
one of the parts. It is a common 
experience that at any time the general 
tendency of our desires and endeavours 
may be hindered by the persistent in- 
trusion of other thoughts—thoughts that 
are sometimes worrying, sometimes simply 
irrelevant, but always useless and obstruc- 


tive, and yet obviously part of ourselves. 
But’ we may accept the analogy in its 
general meaning without accepting this 
particular application of it. The point is 
that in real life and experience unity and 
difference are inseparable, and. vital union 
is not inconsistent. with extreme opposi- 
tion. We may hold, with vigour and 
conviction, the view of the essential unity 
of God and man, while we recognise all 
the freedom and independence for man 
that could ever be desired, and more, 

This view has also the great advantage 
of enabling us to explain and justify the 
fundamental aspect of every religious belief 
of the deeper and more vital sort—that it 
rests not on a process of argument, but on 
a, direct experience which it tries to inter- 
pret. Mr. Armstrong has shown, in his 
beautiful chapter on “ God revealed as 
Love” in “God and the Soul,” how we 
may feel through Nature the reality of a 
Life, richer and fuller far than ours, but 
in vital kinship with it—not a separate 
existence as of another person, And in 
our Ideals, when the presence of some- 
thing true, beautiful, or good lifts us 
above ourselves, the Ideal itself becomes no 
longer a dream of future possibility, but an 
experience of a present Reality ; it becomes 
an apprehension of the indwelling God. 
The exacting obligation of a goodness 
which simply ought to be real, becomes a 
reverential aspiration after a Goodness 
which is real, and which is waiting with 
all the might of its Reality to flow gently 
into our spirit and strengthen our will. 
Even in sorrow of the most hopeless sort, 
God's relation to us is felt to be at onve 
personal and far more—richer, fuller, and 
more comforting than any human personal 
relations can be. 

Religious experience, when reasovably 
interpreted, does not seem even to suggest 
the mechanical view of the Infinite and 
the finite as two separate beings confrout- 
ine one another. What is felt or 
experienced, in the proper sense, comes 
tous as an enlargement of our higher 
self. It comes, indeed, at the expense of 
the lower self—it comes only as the lower 
is subdued ; but we lose our life to gain 
it. The higher aspects of our personal 
life are deepened and intensified, and we 
begin to know the unexplored heights and 
depths of the soul itself. We come in 
touch with the vital bonds that unite us 
to the Infinite. It is at once an enlarge- 
ment of our higher life and self-revelation 
of the divine life. 

8. H. Mrtions. 


“Nearer to God.” Yes, it is nota 
mere religious sentiment, it is a fact of 
man’s continual experience. It is salva- 
tion, it is blessedness ; in it, and it alone, 
is found ‘the peace which passeth under- 
standing,” for to be nearer to God is to be 
higher uplifted above self and_ selfish 
cares and the manifold vexation of life. 
It is to enter into the vastness of His 
Eternity, and see and judge of all things 
as they therein appear, and as_ they 
truly are. And all good in us or of us— 
sorrow for wrong done, desire of better 
life, act of self-denying justice or charity 
—is God’s drawing us nearer to Himself. 
For from Him, as the ancient collect says, 
“all holy desires, all good counsels, and 
all just works do proceed,” and of our 
own we have only impotence and. dark- 
ness, His whatever of light and power we 
possess.—Charles Hargrove. 
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praiseworthy, while others had been mean 
and blameworthy, and that it was his 
solemn duty to impress upon them that 
they were morally responsible for each one 
of them, I have little doubt that he would 
find that the Common Sense of the con- 
gregation would rise up in revolt, and 
would assert that if his first doctrine be 
true, then they would in future decline to 
hold themselves responsible for the Sins 
of which their consciences used to accuse 
them, but which in the light of the New 
Psychology, with its novel doctrine of the 
Self, they now clearly perceive to be, 
strictly-speaking, no Sins at all, but 
simply inevitable and, from the buman 
point of view, somewhat ugly phases 
in man’s necessary mental and moral 
evolution. 

If I mistake not, Common Sense 
would be quite in agreement with the 
following statement by Dr. Martineau :— 
“ When I judge my own act, I feel sure 
that it is mine, and that not in the sense 
that its antecedents were in my character, 
so that nothing could prevent its coming, 
but in the sense that I might have betaken 
myself to a different act at the critical 
moment when the pleadings were over, 
and only the verdict remained”; and if 
it could be proved that this possibility of 
turning at the critical moment to another 
alternative does not really exist, then, as 
the same writer elsewhere observes, moral 
responsibility, in the ordinary sense of 
these words, must be regarded as a delu- 
sive dream. As to the effect upon the 
minds of others I cannot, of course, speak 
with confidence, but for myself I feel sure 
that if once I were firmly convinced of 
the truth either of the coarser determin- 
ism of the materialists or of the subtler 
determinism which is now more common, 
my ethical and religious sentiments would 
undergo a vital change, and I should quite 
expect that in my case, as in that of 
Spinoza, such sentiments as those of 
Repentance and Remorse, being seen to be 
utterly irrational, would gradually fade 
away and disappear. 

Before concluding, I may mention that 
there is one sentence in Dr. Mellone’s 
letter, the meaning and relevancy of which 
I am entirely unable to perceive. He says, 
“T am still guilty of refusing to regard 
the doctrine of Free Will as an infallible 
dogma, maintained by a small body of 
‘the elect,’ and never to be questioned.” 
Surely Dr. Mellone is just as much entitled 
to question the accuracy of mine, or any- 
body else’s, belief in the Freedom of the 
Will, as [am to question the correctness of 
his doctrine of the Self; and it cannot be 
doubted that a friendly discussion of these 
important subjects is likely to be helpful 
to both of us in our common search for 
truth. As regards numbers, it is certainly 
true that in the purely philosophical, as 
distinguished from the religious sphere, 
the believers in the Freedom of the Will, 
though including several of the ablest 
leaders of thought, are at present, owing 
to special scientific and intellectual tenden- 
cies now dominant, a comparatively “ small 
body.” But what can Dr. Mellone mean 
by calling them—I suppose, sarcastically 
—‘the elect”! Judging from the very 
contemptuous estimate of them often 
expressed by prominent determinist 
thinkers, of whom Mr. F. H. Bradley may 
be taken as a sample, it would be vastly 
more appropriate to say of libertarian 
opinions, if not of the holders of them, 
that at the present time they are decidedly 


DR. MELLONE ON “MORAL 
RESPONSIBILITY.” 


Str,—In the concluding paragraph of 
his letter referring to my remarks on his 
able article in Mind, Dr. Mellone disposes 
of the Free-will controversy after a sum- 
mary fashion, which is now much in vogue 
among Absolute Idealists, but which, I 
believe, derives all its plausibility from an 
equivocal and very misleading use of the 
words. ‘ Moral Responsibility.” This 
fallacy appears to me to be exercising 
such mischievous influence over current 
ethical and religious thought that I make 
bold to ask you to find, if possible, room 
for some comments on it. 

Dr. Mellone says that in place of the 
words in his paper, which I criticised, he 
ought to have written: ‘ Upon the fact of 
Moral Responsibility all but materialists 
are agreed.” Now, if precisely the same 
sentiment of Moral Responsibility were 
equally compatible, on the one hand, with 
the Libertarian theory, which declares that 
our past moral decisions in seasons of 
temptation could have been different from 
whatthey really were,and,outhe other hand, 
with the theory of the Absolute Idealists, 
which declares that every moral decision 
which a man makes in the course of his 
life was, under the circumstances, the only 
possible one, then it is evident that the 
Free-will controversy would have little 
ethical or religious interest; for on either 
hypothesis we should have philosophical 
justification for the sentiments of moral 
obligation, of self-condemnation and re- 
morse, and for the expression of moral 
praise or blame. If both theories led to 
the same ethical goal, it would be morally 
indifferent which side we took, for on 
either road we should reach,as Dr. Mellone 
says, “all that is required by Religion, 
Morality, or the Common Sense of the 
race at large”; and so in this case Dr. 
Martineau might as well have omitted his 
hundred and thirty closely-reasoned pages 
on the subject, nor need Professor William 
James have written his brilliant and 
forcible paper on “The Dilemma of 
Determinism.” 

But I venture to maintain that the 
Common Sense must be of a very low 
order if it does not, on a little reflection, 
clearly see through the fallacy which 
underlies this use of the words “ Moral 
Responsibility.” ‘‘ Moral Responsibility” 
in the mouth of an Absolute Idealist 
means that man in his actions expresses 
his character, and as a rational being may be 
so influenced by reasons and motives as to 
act more wisely in the future than he has 
done in the past ; while in the mouth of a 
Libertarian aman is said to be Morally 
Responsible for a past bad decision only 
when it is believed that it was in his 
power at the time to have chosen a nobler 
possible alternative, and he is morally 
responsible for his own particular character 
only to the extent in which he has 
possessed and exercised a power of free 
option in the formation or modification of 
that character. I feel no hesitation in 
asserting that the meaning which “the 
Common Sense of the race at large” 
assigns to these words is the latter one. 

If a minister of religion were to incul- 
cate upon his congregation the doctrine 
that not one past act or thought of any 
one of them during his or her whole life 
could possibly have been other than it 
really was, and were then to tell them that 
some of their acts had been noble and 
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“ the tabooed.” Iam also hopelessly per- 
plexed when I try to gather from the 
expressions in Dr. Mellone’s letter what is 
his real attitude towards the question of 
Free Will. A man must believe either 
that it was possible for him in some of 
the moral crises of his life to have decided 
otherwise than he did decide, or that it 
was not possible; there is no conceivable 
middle course. Cuartzs B. Upton. 
The Polchar, Rothiemurchus, N.B., 
Aug. 19. : 
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DR. ABBOTT’S “CLUE.”* 


We can only speak of this work with 
great diffidence. It is an attempt to show 
that portions of the Synoptic Gospels are 
derived from a Hebrew original, and to 
explain some of their divergencies as 
corruptions or misunderstandings of a 
common source. Great labour has been 
expended on the task, and we cannot 
resist the conviction that most of this 
labour has been in vain. The _ restora- 
tions of a supposed Hebrew original are 
often, to say the least, precarious and 
even fanciful, and Dr. Abbott’s familiarity 
with Hebrew is scarcely, as we think, on 
a level with his undoubted qualifications 
asa Greek scholar. It is, for example, 
simply incredible that ‘“bthzih” (we 
adopt. Dr. Abbott’s transliteration) could 
ever occur in ordinary Hebrew prose to 
signify “desert,” and could thereby be 
confused by St. Luke with “ bthzidh ”— 
i.e., Bethsaida. The explanations given 
on this method never appear to rise 
above a low degree of probability. Even 
if they could be made good, the supposed 
restorations of the original are not very 
important or very interesting. It is also 
unfortunate that any attempt should be 
made to render these matters plain to 
readers who are unable to read Greek or 
Hebrew. Such persons, we venture to 
say, will not and cannot follow the reason- 
ing in the book before us. On the other 
hand, students who have some knowledge of 
the Biblein the original would much prefer 
to have the Hebrew text of each passage 
in the Synoptics set before them, wherever 
Dr. Abbott believes that he can restore 
that text. After this the deflections in 
Hebrew and in the exegesis and transla- 
tion of the Hebrew should have been 
given step by step. 

The work before us is but the first of 
elaborate studies which are to follow on 
the “triple tradition,’ the “double 
tradition” the matter proper to indivi- 
dual evangelists. ‘Those who have read 
Dr. Abbott’s article on the Gospels in 
the “ Biblical Encyclopedia” will have a 
general idea of his method and results. 

W. E. Appia. 
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SHORT NOTICES. 


Brother Musicians is an account of the 
late Edward and Walter Bache (sons of 
the Rev. Samuel Bache, of Birmingham), 
the former a successful composer, of re- 
fined and elegant style, the Jatter well 
known as the dauntless and long the sole 
champion in England of Liszt’s music. 
The two lives together cover a transitional 
period of unusual interest in the history 


* “Clue, a Guide through Greek to Hebrew 
Scripture.” By Edwin A. Abbott. London: A. 
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of modern music, embracing as it does 
Mendelssohn, Schumann, and the so- 
called “Music of the Future,” leading up 
to Liszt and Wagner. 


- Upon the expression “Music of the 
Future,” which during the career of both 
brothers was generally used in a depre- 
ciatory sense, a striking comment was 
made some twenty years ago by Walter 
Bache, to the effect that the greatest 
Musician of the Future had already ap- 
peared more than a century before, in the 
-person of Johann Sebastian Bach (1685- 
1750). The originality of this happy 
remark seems clearly to attest alike the 
soundness of his training, the refinement 
of his taste, the perspicuity of his judg- 
ment, and the comprehensiveness of his 
views. In his early days in London 
Hdward Bache was organist of All Saints’ 
Church, in Gordon-square; and somewhere 
about twenty years later Walter Bache 
was organist of Rosslyn Hill Chapel, 
Hampstead. The book contains several 
photographs, one hitherto unpublished 
letter of Liszt’s, and many interesting re- 
miniscences that have come within the 
personal knowledge of the authoress, Miss 
Constance Bache. Among the illustra- 
tions is one of the memorial window to 
Edward Bache, who died in 1858. It was 
thirty years later, in 1888, that his younger 
brother passed away. (Methuen and Co. 
6s. net.) 


The Place of Compensation in Temper- 
ance Reform, by C. P. Sanger, M.A. One 
opens a book bearing the above title with 
the hope of reading something which will 
help to clear away the greatest obstacle to 
thorough Temperance reform. Before the 
recent Royal Commission, the representa- 
tives of the Alliance and the C.H.T.S. 
pleaded against any compensation; while 
from the other side came a plea for full 
compensation. Anyone who could bring 
the two parties nearer together would be 
a public benefactor, and one goes to Mr. 
Sanger eager to see what he can do. The 
result is not exhilaration. The book has 
its useful points. It discusses the meaning 
of “ vested interests,” and shows that this 
phrase is neither the absolute stronghold 
nor the mere pretence which the respec- 
tive extremists holdit to be, There is also 
a convenient summary of the precedénts 
both for compensation and for non-com- 
pensation. But the examination of opposed 
principles is brief ; the arguments for the 
principles adopted are feebly and vaguely 
expressed, One gathers that Mr. Sanger 
is for full compensation in normal 
instances, but one feels little hope that he 
will convince a single Alliance man. And 
he will certainly convince no publican 
when he qualifies his principle thus (but 
without the italics, of course) :—‘ To the 

extent, then, that the value of. a license is 
enhanced by the fact that the profits are 
made from drunkenness, it is not unreason- 
able to refuse to compensate... . In 
any case where it was proved that a 
drunken man had been served, the licensee 
is certainly not entitled to much considera- 
tion, and it would be well that he should 
receive no compensation” (p. 117). We 
knew before that nothing yields nothing, 
but, according to Mr. Sanger, something 
may in this instance be equally unfruitful. 
It would not be fair to say that the above 
isan average sample of the book’s con- 
tents; it is an extreme example of a 

general limpness in the argumentative 
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parts. 


(P. S. King and Son, 2s. 6d. 
net). 


Arthur Laurenson: His Letters and 
Interary Remains, edited by Catherine 
Spence. A glimpse into the life of a real 
man is always interesting; but when he is 
a Shetlander and is a loving student of 
the old Norse myths and songs, it is also 
refreshing. Arthur Laurenson was a 
Lerwick merchant, who not only took an 
active part in the public life of his native 
town, but also interested himself in the 
ancient literature and other remains of 
the northern peoples, and contributed 
essays and translations to journals. The 
influence of such men is precious in their 
circle, and naturally their friends wish to 
preserve the memory of it amongst them- 
selves,land, if possible, to extend it amongst 
others. Probably the former of these 
purposes will be well fulfilled by the above 
memoirs, but of the latter it is impossible 
to speak hopefully. The matter of the 
book is not of sufficient weight for 
ordinary publication in book form. 
(Fisher Unwin. 7s. 6d.) 


BYRON’S “CAIN.” 
BY THE REV. H. SHAEN SOLLY, M.A.* 


Wuen Lord Byron called his drama 
Cain a mystery, he wished his readers to 
be reminded of the early mystery plays 
which dealt with Biblical subjects in days 
before the Bible was translated into 
English. But, in truth, his object is 
almost diametrically opposite to that of 
the writers and performers of the old 
English miracle and mystery plays. Their 
aim was to show in the streets a living 
Bible, to teach the people what the Church 
considered the most important events of 
Scripture history. These were days whei 
the clergy and the religious - minded 
laity of England worked together with a 
harmony never known since. There was 
no more shadow of ridicule connected 
with the performances here than there is 
now connected with those at Ober- 
Ammergau. Only after the translation of 
the Bible, when the people could read. it 
for themselves, did these plays in England 


‘lose their raison d’étre, and cease to repre- 


sent the popular teaching desired by 
earnest and orthodox religion. 

Lord Byron, on the other hand, repre- 
sents the revolt against the popular ortho- 
doxy of his time, and he makes use of a 
Bible story in order to utter the strongest 
protest against a religion taught in the 
name of the Bible; I do not say, taught 
in the Bible, fora great deal has been read 
into the Bible narrative since Milton wrote 
“Paradise Lost.” But, in order to appre- 
ciate Cain, we must know what was the 
popular orthodoxy of the end of the 
eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries, 
and understand how largely our own 
emancipation from it is due to the great 
poets who derived their inspiration from 
the impulses of the Revolution. We may 
do this without any denominational 
jealousies. Certainly I can claim for the 
Unitarians of 100 years ago—prior to 
Channing—no distinguishing disposition 
to welcome, still less to originate, the new 
ideas which are now so much a matter of 
course. They were very literal, somewhat 
narrow, Scriptarians. It is, as Stopford 
Brooke has told us, the poets whom we 


* A Paper read before the Bridport Reading 
and Discussion Society, i 


have been and are now studying—Blake, 
Coleridge, Wordsworth, Byron, Keats, 
and Shelley, with one other whom we have 
not yet touched, Burns—-who were the 
early Prophets of the new theology which 
the close of the nineteenth ceniury hands 
on to the twentieth as an acquisition at least 
equal in value to its scientific discoveries. 

All that was best in Lord Byron’s 
strangely mingled nature revolted against 
the teaching that God created Adam and 
Hive, placed them in Paradise, allowed 
them to be tempted, and then punished 
all their descendants for the trivial fault 
committed by our first parents. Byron 
expresses his feelings in two ways—first, 
in the truths which he puts in the mouth 
of Lucifer; secondly, and still more, by 
making Cain incomparably the finest man 
in the drama. Of course, Adah’s is a 
very beautiful female character, but Cain 
is afar more manly nature, is far more 
of a man, than Adam or Abel. Byron 
wishes to show what would be the effect 
of treatment such as that described in 
Genesis upon a manly character, and he 
depicts it as producing a murderer, a 
fratricide, with whom we cannot help 
feeling the deepest sympathy. 

Some of the sentiments put in the 
mouths of Cain and Lucifer have a special 
interest for me as I have long been 
familiar with them as the principal stock- 
in-trade of modern Secularists, and it is 
noteworthy to find them so forcibly ex- 
pressed by Byron in 1821. Great offence 
was caused, not so much by Byron putting 
such sentiments in the mouths of Cain 
and Lucifer, as by his letting such 
characters obviously have the best of the 
argument. The question for us is whether 
Byron could have refuted these arguments 
without deserting the’ premises alone 
supplied by the orthodoxy of the time, or 
having recourse to sophistical reasoning. 

I am not as well acquainted as I could 
wish to be with the popular theology of 
the. period and speak under correction, 
but the impression derived from what I 
do know is that this theology does lead 
logically to modern Secularism. The 
revolt of the late Charles Bradlaugh from 
all religion, or the Agnosticism of the late 
Professor Huxley, seem to me only too 
legitimate consequences of the posséssion 
of right feeling and the exercise of sound 
reasoning on the bases of these theological 
premises. And, most assuredly, it was 
the poets who were the Prophets of the 
new Reformation, while the Churches 
lagged sadly in the rear. 

Let me now briefly indicate a few 
quotations which seem to me to justify 
the view I am taking. 

At the beginning of the play Cain 
denies that life, under the conditions 
imposed, is something for which to be 
thankful. He lives in constant dread of 
this unknown Death, and reproaches his 
parent with not having plucked the fruit 
of the tree of life. Orthodoxy, in the 
person of Adam, tells him not to 
blaspheme, and Cain retorts— 

Why not ? 
The snake spoke truth : it was the tree of 
knowledge 3 
It was the tree of life: knowledge is good, 
And life is good; and how can both be 
evil ? 

To this Eve”answers that such speech 
is sin, and tells Cain “Content thee with’ 
what is.’ This is exactly the spirit of 
Pope’s miserably shallow optimism— 


One truth is clear: whatever is, is right. 
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Cain is left to his own meditations, and 
asks these questions : 
And this is 

Life !—Toil ! and wherefore should I toil 2— 
because 

My father could not keep his place in 
Eden. 

What had [ done in this ?. I was unborn : 

I sought not to be born; nor love the state 

To which that birth has brought me. Why 
did he 

Yield to the serpent and the woman ? or, | 

Yielding, why suffer? What was there in 
this ? 

The tree was planted, and why not for 
him ? 

If not, why place him near it, where it 
grew, 

The fairest in the centre ? They have but 

One answer to all questions, ‘‘’Twas his 
will, 

And he is good.’’ 
Because 

He is all-powerful, 
follow ? 

I judge but by the fruits—and they are 
bitter— 

Which I must feed on for a fault not mine. 


How know I that ? 


must all-good, too, 


In connection with this passage let us 
eall to mind the appalling misery which 
oppressed the masses of the Huropean 
poor at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century, misery which was plainly due to 
wars and tyrannies which were not their 
fault. And I fear that the only answer 
given by “ older and wiser people ”’ to the 
questions asked by young hearts was the 
solemn reproof given, by Adam and Eve 
to Cain. 

Such unanswered questions naturally 
lead to the entrance of Lucifer, an Angel 
of Light—a fallen Angel—but as magnifi- 
cent a creature as Milton’s Satan, and, as 
a Devil, or real spirit of Evil, incompar- 
ably inferior to Goethe’s Mephistophiles. 


Indeed, Byron had no wish to represent |, 


Light and knowledge answering the honest 
spirit of inquiry, as essentially evil. 
Mephistophiles is the incarnate sneer, the 
true blasphemy against the Holy Ghost ; 
but “Of Lucifer,” says Bishop Heber, ‘as 


drawn by Lord Byron, we absolutely know 


no evil.” He reveals to Cain the 1mmor- 
tality of the soul, and then in somewhat 
veiled language indicates the eternal 
misery of 


Souls who dare use their immortality— 


The rest of this speech of Lucifer’s is 
audacity itself; but again it is for us to 
ask, could it have been answered by the 
theology of the day? Answered, of 
course it was, but I believe only by shallow 
and sophistical reasoning. 

Byron does not seem to me to press un- 
fairly the Biblical narrative. He is per- 
fectly right in representing Eve as tempted 
by a serpent, not by Satan; and, later on, 
he does his best to meet two of the stock 
Secularist objections—namely, Who was 
Cain’s wife, and how can he have been 
afraid of himself being met by any man 
and killed ? We may not altogether admire 
the solution he gives us, but it would be 
difficult to suggest a better without 
borrowing some of the discoveries of 
modern scholarship which to Byron’s 
critics would have seemed worse blasphemy 
than his own. 

The following seem to me characteristic 
lines : 

My father is 
Tamed down; my mother has forgot the 
mind 
Which made her thirst for knowledge at the 
risk 
Of.an eternal curse, 


Robert Hall, the Eclectic Reviewer of 
Cain, sagely remarks: “Curiosity has 
ruined greater numbers than any other 
passion ; and as, in its incipient actings, it 
is the most dangerous foe of innocence, 
so when it is become a passion, it is only 
fed by guilt.” Compare the utterance of 
Dr. Johnson, the manliest man of the 
eighteenth century : 

A generous and elevated mind is distin- 
guished by nothing more certainly than by 
an eminent degree of curiosity. This pas- 
sion is, perhaps, regularly heightened in 
proportion as the powers of the mind are 
elevated and enlarged. Curiosity is the 
thirst of the soul ; it inflames and torments 
us, and makes taste everything with joy, 
however otherwise insipid, with which it 
may be quenched. 


Adah’s remonstrances with Cain are 
extremely beautiful, and show all that 
can be said by the natural instincts of a 
loving, pious nature; but they answer 
none of Cain’s questions, and we should 
still be barbarians, and probably fetish- 
worshippers, had they always been allowed 
to silence such questions. While the 
speech of Cain beginning “My little 
Enoch ” was believed to express orthodox 
truth, there was, indeed, need for free 
inquiry alike in the interests of science 
and true religion. 

One. of the touches of human nature 
which take us straight to souls such as 
Byron’s own is Cain’s craving for sym- 
pathy. This he finds only in his new 
friend, the spirit of Light, in Lucifer ; 
how is he to know that such a spirit is 
evil? What is there to decide when 
faith is a virtue and doubt isa sin? The 
Church has often answered this question 
wrongly; did she decide it rightly at the 
time when Byron wrote ? 

I must pass briefly over the Second 
Act. Byron could have written that better 
if hehad known all that modern science has 
taught us. But it contains some fine 
poetical passages. The description of the 
voyage through space is far superior to 
anything that Milton has written on the 
same subject. lLucifer’s boast that he 
does not require faith as a condition of 
salvation is curiously like the position of 
the modern scientist, and the general 
impression given of Death and Hades as 
the end to which life and all creation lead 
is very powerful. Even Cain’s love for 
Adah rests on her perishable beauty, 
though he shrinks from admitting this. 
Most noteworthy is the line in which 
Lucifer tells Cain why he speaks to him 
about Abel. 


Because thou hast thought of this ere 
now. 


Here is Envy, a real manifestation of evil ; 
and because Cain had allowed it entrance 
into his heart, the Evil Spirit can re- 
enforce the temptation. Starting from 
this point, Cain might have learnt some- 
thing of truth concerning good and evil, 
trath admirably set forth by Bishop 
Butler. But did the orthodoxy of Byron’s 
time pay much attention to Bishop 
Butler? The words of Lucifer, con- 
cluding the Act are one more protest 
against the tendency of a mistaken ortho- 
doxy to stigmatise truth as evil. 

The Third Act gives us the worthy 
climax of a great drama. Here there 
is not much theology. Byron gives us 
another beautiful scene between Cain and 
Adah, suggesting that Cain, left to natural 
affection, would be kind and gentle. It 
is Abel’s determination to make him 


Cee Pe ee ye , en, pee 


engaged, — 


religious which brings about the catas-- 


trophe. Apart from this, Byron seems to 
me simply trying to work out his plot in 
accordance with true dramatic art. How 
could the murder come about? He tries 
to show, reducing the crime to man- 
slaughter, but not attempting to justify or 
palliate it further. Cain’s attack on Abel’s 
altar is an act of wanton aggression, due 
to envy, due to passionate anger, aroused 
by the rejection of his offering and the 
acceptance of Abel’s. Cain’s previous 
invocation of the Deity is highly charac- 
teristic, especially the line where he says 
of himself : 


He is—such as Thou mad’st him. 


This, all through, is Byron’s excuse for 
Cain, forcing on us the problem of free 
will which Dr. Johnson had done as 
much as any man can do to solve, but 
which the critics of Byron’s drama mostly 
preferred to leave untouched. 

When the deed is done, when the long 
dreaded death is really introduced into 
the world, then Byron’s magnificent genius 
appears in full strength, and deseribes 
what is felt by Cain and his accusers with 
a force which is perhaps unsurpassed in 
dramatic art. Cain realises the curse 
that is upon him, and that is for him to 
hand on to the human race; and let no 


one be ashamed of feeling sympathy with . 


Cain, and the profoundest pity for his 
fate.. Contrast the shrill cursing of Hve 
with the noble language and the undying 
love of Adah. Byron achieves what he 
set out with the intention of doing, to 
arraign the theology which taught this 
story of the Fall and its consequences as 
divine truth. ; 

Further than this Byron does not 
attempt to go. We could not expect it in 
this particular drama, and we might read 
through all his works without feeling 
that he himself answers satisfactorily the 
questions that he asks. Byron is no special 
favourite of mine; but, most assuredly, in 
his own time he was blamed much more 
severely for some of the best things that 
he did than he was for some of the worst; 
and it is for us now to seek to restore the 
balance of a true judgment. Granted that 
much of his best work was only pulling 
down, he wrote at a time when pulling 
down was needed. We may fairly com- 
pare his work with that of Burns in the 
latter’s contest with the Scotch Presby- 
terianism of his day; and, as a writer, I 
do not think Byron comes off second 
best, though, as a man, I erent prefer 
Burns. 

Byron wrote Cain in hot haste, evi- 
dently with a feeling of flinging defiance 
to the world. Had the world been in a 
different mood, Byron might have felt 
less aggressive, and written with less 
offence. But what I plead for here is that 
we should judge his work by the cireum- 
stances of his own time. 


NEWS FROM THE CHURCHES, 


ss 


[Notices and Reports for this Department should 
be as brief as possible, and be sent in by Thursday 
Morning.) 

—_— 

Birkenhead.—On Sunday Bae last Mr. 
John Fretwell, of Providenee, R.1., gave an interest- 
ing address on the events which led up t the 
departure of the Pilgrim fathers. Mr. 
has come over to this country and the Co 
in pursuit of materials for the hist 
Pilgrim es oa upon apie he is 
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Carrickfergus (Reopening),—Thenon-subscrib- 
ing church at Carrickfergus, co. Antrim, which has 


been closed for some years, is to be reopened on 


Sunday evening, Aug. 25, at seven o’clock, when | 


the Rey. Richard Lyttle, of Moneyrea, will preach 
on “The. Ideal ofa Christian Church.” 
handsome little meeting-house, which enjoys an 
ideal situation immediately facing Belfast Lough, 


has for some years been looking gloomy and | 


deserted ; but now it looks quite resplendent in 
two coats of paint. 
effect have been secured by the introduction of 
modern heating and lighting arrangements, and a 
liberal applicatioa of distemper, paint, and varnish, 
We understand that it has been arranged that the 
Rey. Richard Lyttle, of Moneyrea, shall take charge 
of the congregation at Carrickfergus, and preach 
there on the fourth Sunday evening in each month, 
while the Rev. W. G. Marsden, of Ballycarry, will 
preach on the second Sunday evening in the month ; 
and the choir of Ballycarry Unitarian Church have 
kindly promised their aid. There is a good train 
service to Carrickfergus, and it is hoped many 
Unitarians who live within easy distance will make 
a point of attending these two Sunday evening 
services in the month, and that general and hearty 
support will be accorded to this earnest and well- 
planned effort to keep the flag of Liberal Christianity 
flying at Carrickfergus. Mr. James Logan, who is 
also a trustee, is chairman of the congregation, and 
Mr. W. Larmour is the hon. sec. ; 

Chelmsford.—On Sunday morning, the 18th, 
Mr. and Mrs. Arnold Lupton, of Leeds, were 
present at morning service, and on beir.g requested 
to conduct the evening service, Mr. Lupton kindly 
consented, and gave an. excellent address on the 
great need of a more practical application of the 


Colwyn Bay.—The Rev. J. C. Street having 
concluded two Sundays’ services at the Pavilion 
here on Aug. 11 (when about 110 were present), 
the Rev. W. G. Tarrant took the first. of his two 
services on Sunday last, when between ninety and 
a hundred attended. There was a ready response 
to the invitation to take our literature, and the 
oftertory was decidedly liberal. Musical aid by 
friends in the neighbourhood would be much appre- 
ciated. The series closes Sept. 1, when the Rev. 
J, Crowther Hirst will conduct the service. 

Liverpool : Ullet-road.—A memorial window 
to the late Rey. Charles Beard has been placed by 
the members of the congregation in Ullet-road 
Church. It is the window next to the chancel on 
the left side of the nave as. one enters the church, 
and is well seen from the reading desk. Like the 
other memorial windows in the chancel, it is by the 
William Morris Company, from designs by the late 
Sir E, Burne-Jones, and contains three symbolic 
figures, representing the prophet Isaiah, with 
Enoch and Elijah on either hand. Below is the 
following inscription :—‘t To the Glory of God and 
in memory of the Rev. Charles Beard, LL.D., 
minister of Renshaw-street Chapel, from 1867 
to 1888.” The window was seen in its 
place for the first time last Sunday, and 
the Rev. V. D. Davis, who in the absence 
ofthe Rev. Dr. Klein, was taking the services, 
made the following reference to the memorial. At 
the close of the morning sermon on “Life with 
God,” he said :—“‘Iam glad that I am allowed to 
speak to you of these things to-day, when there is 
one special memory vividly recalled to those who 
in the past have been intimately associated with 
the life of this congregation. For fifty years it 
was the privilege of this congregation to have in 
the succession of its ministry two men whose word 
was with living power, with rare insight into the 
things of the spirit, seers of the truth of God, in 
lowly Christian discipleship, who made other 

; men see and led them into ways of faithful service. 

, They two being dead yet speak to us, and, happily, 
in the wisdom and inspiration of their books, speak 
to the world. The central window in the chancel 
of this church is a memorial to John Hamilton 
Thom, for thirty years minister in Renshaw-street 
Chapel, a teacher revered and beloved, who still 
interprets for us the Laws of Life after the Mind of 
Christ ; and to-day, for the first time, we see 
another window in memory of Charles Beard, a 
window placed here by the congregation to whom 


he ministered with such matchless eloquence, | 
making clear to them ‘ the Soul’s Way to God,’ and 
the ways of faithful service in His Kingdom here on | 
earth. Such memories are a priceless treasure, | 
fruitful of present help and inspiration, for which 
’ we must indeed give thanks to the Giver of all 


Good.” 
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sailor. Self-denial is good for the cha- 
racter; ibis the path 
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A perpreTuaL calm will never make a 


of life-—Dr. Scho- | 


COunR CATE NDAR. 


(een aeemeieel fy 
SUNDAY, August 25, 
a nd 


a It ls requested that notice of anyalteration 
in the Calendar be sent to the Publisher not 
later than Thursday Afternoon. : 


Bermondsey, Fort-road, 7 p.m., Mr. E, Durant 
CECIL, ‘ 

Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 
11 a.m. and 7 P,m., Rev. Grorce Lanspown. 

Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra-road, 
11 AM. and 7 P.m., Rev. T. W. FRECKELTON. 

Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley-rd.,West 

~ Croydon, 11 a.M.and 7P.M., Rev. J. Pacs Hoprs, 

Deptford, Church-street, 6.30 p.m., Mr. J. ©, 
Par. - 

Essex Church, The Mall, Notting-hill-gate. Closed 
for Renovation. 

Forest-gate, corner of Dunbar-road, Upton-lane, 

.  lla.m. and 6.30 p.m., Rev. H. W. Parris. ‘ 

Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham-place, 
11 4.M. and 7 P.m., Rev. J. H. WHATHERALL, B.A. 

Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11.15 a.m. and 

4 7pm. Children’s Class, 12.30. 

Highgate Hill; Unitarian Christian Church, 11 aim. 
and 7 P.M., Rev. C. PEACH. 

Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 aim. 
and 7 P.M., Rev. James Harwoop, B.A. 

Kentish Town, Clarence-road, N.W. Closed until 
Sept. 8th. . 

Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 a.m. and 7 P.M. 


| Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church High-street, 
teachings of Jesus in view of the present war spirit. | » 
] | Little Portland-street Chapel, 11,15 a.m., Rev. W. 


11 a.M. and 7 p.m. 


Tupor Jonzs, F'.R.G.S., of Swansea, 

Mansford-street Churchand Mission, Bethnal Green, 

.. 7 PpM., Rev. S. JENKINSON, 

Peckham, Avondale-road, 11 a.m, and 6.30 P.M., 
Rev. G. Carter. 

Plumstead, Common-road Unitarian Church,114.m, 

_ and 6.30P.m., Rev, L. Jenkins Jonzs, 

Richmond, Free Church, Ormond-road, 11.15 a.m. 
and 7 P.M., Rev. H. V. Mis. 

Stepney-Green, College Chapel, 11 a.m, and7 p.m, 

' Mr. P. W. AmEs. 

Stoke Newington, The Green, 11.15 a.m., Miss 
Marian PRitcHarp. 

Stratford, West Ham-lane Unitarian Church, 11 
AM. “Rejoice in the Lord,” and 6.30 P.m., 
‘' More Abundant Life,” Mr. T. Exuioz. 

Wandsworth, Unitarian Christian Church, East-hill, 
11 a.m. and 7 P.m., Rev, V. D. Davis, B.A. 

Wood Green, Unity Hall, 11 a.m. and 7 p.m., Rev, 
Dr. Mummery, 


_—_ Oo 
PROVINCIAL, 


Batu, Trim-street Chapel. Closed for cleaning. 

BeprorD, Library (side room), Closed for a time, 

Buackpoon, Banks-street, North Shore, 10.45 a.m, 
and 6.30 P.M., Rev. Davip Davis. 

BLaoKPootL, Unitarian Church, Masonic Hall, South 

: Shore, 11 and 6.30, 

Bootie, Free Church Hall, Stanley-road, 11 a.m, 
and 6.30 P.M, 

BovURNEMOUTH, Unitarian Church West-hill-road, 

; 11 a.m. and 7 P.m,, Rev. C: C. Coz. 

BraDForRD, Chapel-lane Chapel, 10.30 a.m, and 

' 6.30 P.m., Rev. E. Czrepia Jones. 

Briguton, Christ Church (Free Christian), New-rd., 
North-st.,in Lecture Hall, 11 a.m., Mr, H. Rrx. 

Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 11 a.m. and 
7 P.M., Rev. G. STREET. 

CanTErBuRY, Ancient Chapel, Blackfriars, 11 a.m, 
Mr. J. W. Brown. ' 
CuatHaM, Unitarian Church, Hamond-hill, 11 a.m. 
and 6,30 p.mM., Rev, G. 8. Hrrcucock, B.A. 
Drat and WaLmER, Free Christian Church, High- 
st., 11 a.m. and 6.30 P.M., Rev. T, SHAKSPEARE, 

Dover, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 11 a.m, 
and 6.30P.m., Rev. S. BurRRows., 

GuILDFORD, Ward-street Church, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 p.m., Mr. E. S. Lane Buoxnanp, 

HorsuaM, Free Christian Church, Worthing-road, 
11 a.m. and 6.30 p.m., Rev. J. J. MaRTEN, 

Lexps, Mill Hill, 10.45 a.m and 6.30 p.m., Rev, 
CHARLES Hargrove, M.A. Annual Meeting of 
the Institute of Journalists. 

LiscarD, Memorial Church, Manor-road, 11 a.m, 
and 6.30 p.m., Rev, A. Ernest Parry, 

LIVERPOOL, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 p.m., Rev. W. J. Jupp. 

LivERPOoL, Hope-street Church, 11 a.m, and 6.30 

Q p.M,, Mr. J. B, Morton Barnzs, 

LivgERPOOL, Ullet-road, Sefton Park, 11 a.m. and 
6,30 P.M., Rev. Dr. WarscHavER Evening, 

_ “The One True Religion,” | 


( j { 


MANCHESTER, Strangeways, 10.30 a.m, and 6,80 
P.M., Rev. W. R. SHANKS, 

Newrort, Isle of Wight, 114.m.and 6,30 P.M, Rev. 
CLEMENT KE, PIKE. 

OxrorD, Manchester College, 11.30 a.m, Rev. 
J. KE. Carpenter, M.A. 

PorrsmovuTH, General Baptist Chapel, St. Thomas- 
street, 6.45 p.m., Mr. THomas Bonn. 

PortsmouTH, High-street Chapel, 11 a.M and 
6.45 P.m., Mr. G. Cosens Prior. 

SOARBOROUGH, Westborough, 10,45 a.M. and 7 P.M., 
Rev. OrrwEtt Bryns, 

SipMoutH, Old Meeting, High-street, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 P.M., Rev. W. AGAR. 

SEVENOAKS, Bessell’s Green, The Old Meeting House 
ll a.m. Stables inthe grounds, 

SouTHEND, Unitarian Church, Darnley-road 11 a.m, 
(Children’s Service), and 6.30 P.m., Mr. Dar. 

SourTHPort, Portland-street Church 11 a.m. and 
6.30 P.M. 

Torquay, Unity Hall, Lower Union-street, 11 a.m. 
and 6,30 p.m., Rev. A. E. O’Connor. 

TunBRIDGE WELLS, Mechanics’ Institute, Dudley- 
road, 11 a.m. and 6.30 p.m., Mr, E. J. Harry, 

York, St. Saviourgate Chapel, 11 a.m. and 6.30 
P.M, Rev. H. Rawiines, M.A, 


—$— 
IRELAND, 


Duswin, Stephen’s Green West, 12 noon., Rev. G. 
Hamitton Vance, B.D. 

WARRENPOINT, co. Down, Unitarian Church, Dro- 
more-road, 12 Noon, Rey. W. E. Mettonz, The 
attendance of visitors cordially invited. 


$~— 
Carg Town, Free Protestant (Unitarian) Church, 
Hout-street, 6.45 p.m., Rev. R. BALMFORTH. 


Sypyry, N.S.W., The Australian Church, 1.0.0.F. 
Temple, 11 a.m, and 7 P.m., Rev. G. WALTERS. 


AMSEY, 1.0.M.—Sunday Morning 
Services in QUAYLE’S HALL, ALBERT- 
STREET, Aug. 18 and 25. Preacher, Rev. W. R. 
SHANKS, 
OLWYN BAY, NORTH WALES.— 
Sunday Morning Services in the PAVILION, 
VICTORIA PIER, at 10.45, Aug. 18 and 25. 
Preacher, Rev. W. G. Tarrant, B.A. 


ULPIT SUPPLY. — The Rev. S. 
JENKINSON (late of Malton), Clevelands, 
Mount Pleasant-rvad, Tottenham, N. 


HE REV. R. BALMFORTH, of the 
Cape Town Unitarian Church, will be in 
England during September and October, and will 
be OPEN to ACCEPT a few Preaching ENGAGK- 
MENTS. — Address, Essex Hall, Hssex-street, 
Strand, W.C. 


HE NATIONAL CONFERENCE 
QUILDS’ UNION.—A MANUAL OF SER- 
VICES and PRAYERS for GUILD MEETINGS, 
prepared by the Committee of the Guilds’ Union. 
Messrs. WILKINSON and LisTER, St. James-street, 
Sheffield. 3d. net, by post 34d. 
To be had also from the Rev. JoHn Extis, Pisgah 
House, Broomhill, Sheftield. 


RINTING PRESSEHS.—Outfits com- 


plete, 10s. to £5. Type from 1s. per fount. 
Printing Made Hasy, 6d.—Apams Bros., Daventry. 


pears G wanted by competent 


Journalist. Terms moderate. Accuracy 
guaranteed.—P, W., 50, River-road, Littlehampton. 


NVESTMENT.—For SALE, in a sound 
Old-established Home Industrial, some 
SHARES, returning to the Investor 8 per cent,— 
Apply for particulars to StarvorD Warp and Co., 
37 and 88, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, 
London, EC. 


DEATHS, 


FincH—On Sunday last, at Maisons-Laffitte, near 
the Forest St. Germain, Olivier Louis, infant 
son of Edward and Renée Finch, of Unity 
Church, Islington, passed peacefully away. 

“ T] est venu, le fils dont elle étaiti si fi¢re | 

Jl est fait, le berceau,—le berceau sans réveil ! 
Tl est. de chéne, hélas! et ce n’est qu’une biére,” 
—E. ManveEz, 


Mawzr—On the 17th August, at Ipswich, Walter 
Mawer, L.P.S.A,, L.S.8,A., F.G.S,, aged 54, 
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Board and Resivence. 
ee 
FEW young people received in 


PLEASANT HOME near Victorian. Terms 
moderate.—Mrs, Ropert TURNER, 94, Grosvenor- 
road, S.W. 


ERNE, SWITZERLAND.—A lady 
has tworooms to LET, high up, near Pine 
Woods. Travellers taken in at 5 francs a day for 
BOARD and LODGINGS. English « spoken. 
Recommended by Miss Tagart, Frognal, Hamp- 
stead, N.W.—Apply, Mrs, Prrnicar, 19, Steinan- 
weg, Beaumont, Berne. 


POreAe OUT — Elvaston, West 
Clif, BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT. 
Unrivalled position on sea front, close to the High- 
cliffe Hotel. 50 rooms, Full-sized billiard table. 
Lovely grounds, with access to Cliff Promenade. 
Due south. Near Unitarian Church.—Mr, and 
Mrs. Pocoox, 


OURNEMOUTH.—Most comfortable 
private BOARDING-HOUSE. ; close to sea ; 
sheltered among the Pines; south aspect. Billiard- 
room (full-sized table). Terms moderate.—Address, 
Miss CHALDECOTT, Stirling House, Manor-road. 


OURNEMOUTH. — Board-residence. 

High positi: 1, facing South, with balcony 

and good garden. Suitable for Open-air Treatment, 

Close to sea, sheltered by pines, and adjoining the 

car-route to all parts.—D., Cliff House, 1, West- 
minster-road, Branksome Park. 


OLWYN BAY. — MORANNEDD 
BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT, MARINE 
ROAD, one minute from West Promenade and five 
from the beautiful Pwllycrochen Woods and from 
station. Morannedd is a most comfortable and 
homelike house, standing in its own grounds. 
Liberal Table ; moderate tariff.—Proprietress, Miss 
WaDswWoRTH. 


ORNWALL. — Hazel Mount, Bay 
View-terrace, Newquay. APARTMENTS.— 
Mrs. VICKERS. 


ADY would share her FURNISHED 
FLAT with another. Young Governess or 
Student preferred. Partial Board. Very low 
terms, 10 minutes from Baker-street. — Write, 
A. §., 75, Fairfax-road, London, N.W. 


T. LEONARDS.—“ Crantock,’’ 59, 
Warrior-square. First-class BOARD and 
RESIDENCE, newly furnished and redecorated. 
Sea View, excellent cuisine, billiard room, sanitary 
certificate.—Mr. and Mrs. Sipnry P. Porrer, 


(ee ee and the WYH, on high 
ground and bracing. PAYING GUESTS 
received. Bedroom, with two beds and sitting 
room ; board with the family, 25s, each, weekly. 
Recommended by Miss Tagart, Frognal, Hamp- 
atead, N.W.— Apply, Mrs. Darz, Hewelsfield, 
Coleford, Glos. 


FREDK. LONG & SON, 
AUCTIONEERS SURVEYORS, HOUSE & LAND AGENTS 
4, Adelaide Place, London Bridge, E.C. 


Rents Collected, and the entire management of 
Property in any part of London or Suburbs under- 
taken. Valuations for Probate, &c. 


URNISHED FLAT.—A gentleman, 

taking his summer vacation, wishes to LET 

his Furnished Flat, close to the centre of the town, 

for September and part of October ; four rooms, 

with service of maid.—Apply, Sr. Joun, Agent, 
83, Havelock-road, Hastings, 


AKE DISTRICT. — Pretty little 
HOUSE TO LET, furnished ; seven miles 

from Windermere. Two sitting rooms, four bed- 
rooms; large rural garden ; linen ; near lake and 
village.—Miss E. Newi1na, Hawkshead, Lancashire. 


Ae by the middle of Sept., 
GOOD PLAIN COOK, also HOUSE- 
PARLOURMAID for a small family, near London. 
—Mrs, Scuuttz, The Firs, Northwood, BR.8.0., 
Middlesex, 


Schools, ete. 


—>—- 


ONAMUR, SANDGATE.—SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS AND LITTLE BOYS, 
Miss JARVIS and Miss CLARA BERRY, having 
added to their House and Playgrounds, can now 
take more PUPILS. 


IGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
SOUTH MARINE TERRACE 
ABERYSTWITH, 


— Mrs. MARLES THOMAS, 

Pupils most successfully prepared for Public 
Examinations, Scholarships have been obtained 
at the University Colleges. Specialattention paid 
to the physical side of education, Gymnasium, 
Swedish drill. 


PrRInorPaL 


HINDHEAD. 


ISS MACRAE MOIR’S SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS. (Established 1893), 


PUPILS prepared for the Universities ; resident 
gymnast and French mistress ; healthy conditions 
of life; hockey and tennis, 

Kindergarten department. 

AUTUMN TERM begins on Sept. 18th, 

Prospectus on application to Miss Macraz Morr, 
Lingholt, Hindhead. 

Station, Haslemere, 


AN APPEAL FROM BOSTON. 


BAZAAR FUND FOR THE RENOVATION OF 
SPAIN-LANE CHAPEL, 


The ladies of the Congregation of the above- 
named Chapel are working for a Bazaar to be held 
early next year, and they will be thankful for any 
Contributions in Money or Articles cf Use and 
Beauty, These may be sent to Mrs. Sropparz, 
41, Tunnard-street, Boston. 


LASGOW UNITARIAN CHURCH, 
ST. VINCENT-STREET. 


Hours oF Service :—Morning at 11; Evening (First 
Sunday of Month), 6.30. 

Unitarian friends visiting the Glasgow International 
Exhibition will be heartily welcomed to the Church 
Services, and will have all assistance given to ensure the 
pleasure and'comfort of their stay inthe city. 

James Forrest, M.A., Minister, Janefield House, 
Blythswood-square, Glasgow. 
W. G. Coxiins, Hon. Sec., 95, Douglas-street, Glasgow. 


\ N 7 ANTED, in September, for Channing 

House School, Highgate, ASSISTANT 
MISTRESS, Unitarian graduate preferred. Special 
Subject—Advanced French Grammar (for Inter- 
mediate Arts). Salary £40, Resident, with laundry 
free.—Write, stating age, experience, and other 
subjects offered, to Miss Tatpot, 86, Cromwell- 
avenue, Highgate, London, N. 


l TtTHCOENTURY BUILDINGSOCIETY 
ADELAIDE-PLACE, LONDON BRIDGE, 
E.C, 
Interest on Loans reduced to Four-and-a-half 
per Cent. 


Drrecrors, 


Chairman — Sir H. W. Lawrenoz, Bart., 21, 
Mincing-lane, E.C. 

Deputy-Chairman—Mark H. Jupe@z, A,R.LBA. 
7, Pall Mall, S.W, 

F, H. A. Harpoastie, F.S.1., 5, Old Queen-st,, S.W. 

Miss Orme, 118, Upper Tulse-hill, S.W. 

STEPHEN SEAWARD TAyYuER, ‘‘ Fairholme,’’ 8, Mount 
Ephraim-road, Streatham-hill, 8. W., and 

Mrs, Henry Rutt, 1, Randolph-garden N,W 

PREFERENCE SHARIIS £10, Interest 44 per 
cent. DEPOSITS received at 3, 34, and 4 per cent., 
withdrawable at short notice. 

LIBERAL ADVANCES’ promptly made, 
Monthly repayment, including principal, premium, 
and interest for each £100 advanced—2} years, 
13s, 6d.; 18 years, 14s, 9d.; 15 years, 16s, 1d, ; 
10 years, £1 1s, 8d. Survey Fee to £500, half-a- 
guinea, 

Special facilities given to persons desiring to pur- 
chase houses for their own occupation. Prospectus 


free, 
FREDERICK LONG, Manager, 
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DEVOTIONAL BOOKLETS 
By the REY. W. G. TARRANT, B.A, 


DAILY MEDITATIONS, 


(Fourth Edition Revised.) 


NIGHT UNTO NIGHT. 


Cloth, red edges, 6d. ; roan gilt, 1s, 
London; Puiiir Green, 5, Essex-st., Strand, W.C. 


THE CRISIS. A Quarterly Review. 


Contents of No. 3, JULY, 1901. 
The Land and the People. 
The Great Days of England. 
The Practical Man, ; 
“The New Citizen.” By Charles Charrington, 
Patriotism. 
The Pastor and the Sheep. 


Notes. 
The Present Crisis. By J. R. Lowell. 


Price 6d.; by post, 7id. 


Copies of Nos. 1 and 2 may still be had, price 74d, 
each post-free, 


London; Warrs and Co., 17, Johnson’s-court, 
Fleet-street, E.C. ; : 
and of Booksellers and at Railway Bookstalls. 


MR. EPICTETUS, JUNR., HIS BOOK, 


wherein is set forth a 
COMMON SENSE PHILOSOPHY FOR THE CONDUCT 
OF LIFE, i 

Specially written for unsophisticated and simple-minded 
Folk ; and for those who ignore every form of conven- 
tional religion, 

A theme for the Twentieth Century, and until the 
Millennium shall dawn, 

By BENJAMIN WALKER. 

“There are many good things in this book. Through- 
out there runs a strong vein of theism, healthy and 
optimistic.”—Curistian Lin, 

Now ready, cloth, price 3s. 6d. post free. 


Joun Heywoop, Deansgate and Ridgefield, Manchester. 
London : 29 and 30, Shoe-lane, B.C. 


OCIAL PURITY ALLIANCE; 
founded in 1873, to uphold one equal standard 
of Purity alike for Men and Women. For par- 
ticulars and literature apply to Mr. E. HamMonn, 
Secretary, 18, Tothill-street, S.W., on Monday and 
Wednesday Mornings, or to Mrs, Hammond on 
Friday Mornings. “ 
Funds are greatly needed to extend this im- 
portant work and to reprint valuable papers. 
Contributions will be acknowledged by the Secre- 
tary, or by Mr. W. T. Mattzson, Hon. Treasurer. 


R. JOHN HARWOOD is prepared 

to give DRAMATIC RECITALS of two 

hours duration from Shakspere, Dickens, and other 

authors ; also a novel Lecture, entitled ‘‘The Art 

of Public Recitation: its Humours and Difficulties 

—a Leaf from my Own Experience,” followed by 

one hour of illustrative Recitals, to Societies con- 

nected with Unitarian or Free Churches, upon ex- 

ceptional terms and without risk.—Address, Fair 
View, Pendleton, Manchester. 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 
; nt 

Ws published on Aug. 17 the Peace 
Manifesto agreed upon by a meeting of 
Free Church ministers at the Memorial 
Hall, under the leadership of Dr. Clifford, 
and extensively signed. Another manifesto, 
much shorter and simpler, and free from 
all marks of compromise in the drafting, 
was published on Monday, sent to the 
press by the Rev. A. E. T. Newman, vicar 
of Granborough, Winslow. It bore the 
signatures of twenty-four clergymen of 
the Church of England, one Roman 
Catholic, and eighty Nonconformist 
ministers. Among the latter we notice 
the names of the Revs. R. A. Armstrong, 
J. Page Hopps, W. J. Jupp, T. Lloyd 
Jones, H. D. Roberts, A. HE. O’Connor and 
©. E. Oliver. The list was badly printed, 
and there may be other names of our 
ministers, which we have overlooked or 
misread. ‘The/manifesto is as follows:— 


We, the undersigned ministers of Christ, 
believing it to be our duty to interpret the 
Christian Faith, declare: 

1. That it is Righteousness, and not 
Territory, which exalteth a nation. 

2. That the same moral law is binding on 
nations as on individuals. 

3. That a-war of conquest is contrary to 
the principles taught us by ‘our Master, 

Christ. 

- We ask, therefore, for His sake, who came 
to heal the broken-hearted, and to proviaim 
liberty to the captives, that terms, pene- 
trated with His spirit of peace, goodwill, 
and charity, be offered to the Boers, which 
they may accept without loss of self- 
respect. 


Signatures may be sent to the Rev. 
A, H. T. Newman at Granborough 


THe annual Wesleyan Pastoral, ad-'| 
dressed by the Conferenve to the Methodist 
Societies, records with thankfulness the 
£920,000 promised towards the Million 
Guinea Twentieth Century Fund. It 
refers to the testing of the Bible by 
modern criticism, and affirms that what 
is essential has come out of the furnace 
unscathed. “Our New Testament has 
been given back to us, loosed from the 
thongs of tradition in which it had been 
bound, and made ready for wider service 
and for more confident appeal by the 
witness of the fire to its proof.” In face 
of the dreadful harvest of materialism, 
the fruits of which are seen in growing 
luxury and craving for wealth and 
pleasure, the degradation of conscience 
and the darkening of spiritual vision, 
while the influence of superstition and 
priestcraft grows, the appeal is made for 
more devoted service in preaching the 
gospel. The gospel of experience, which 
is pre-eminenily the gospel of Methodists, 
is what this age most sorely needs; and 
this must be preached with a true sim- 
plicity of manner and life. May this 
appeal be brought home not to Methodists 
alone ! 

Tue National Conference of American 
Unitarian Churches is to meet this year at 
Saratoga, Sept. 23-26, under the presi- 
dency of the Hon. George F. Hoar. On 
Monday evening, Sept. 23, the sermon is 
to be preached by the Rev. C. E. St. John, 
secretary of the A.U.A., and then follow 
three full days of work. On Tuesday 
morning, after several addresses, the Revs, 
Horatio Stebbins and Edward Everett 
Hale are to introduce a discussion on 
“Retrospect and Prospect.” In the after- 
noon the biennial meeting of the Woman’s 
National Alliance is to be held, and in the 
evening follow addresses on “ The Church 
at Work” and “ The Church at Worship.” 
On Wednesday morning the Revs. M. J. 
Savage and J. H. Ecob are to speak on 
“The Gospel for the Twentieth Century,” 
and the Rev. W. C. Gannett on “The 
Minister’s Adjustment to new Conditions.” 
At subsequent sessions a large place is 
occupied by social questions, e.g., “ Settle- 
ment Methods,” ‘‘ The Church and the 
Unchurched,” “ The Organisation of 
Labour,” ‘Trusts; or, the Centralisation 
of Power.” The Sunday School Society, 
the Temperance Society, and the Young 
People’s Religious Union also have their 
meetings during the week. 

A rirstnumber of the British Sanitarian, 
a journal of Hygiene and Bacteriology, 
edited by M. Wynter Blyth, B.A., B.Sc. 
(Pleydell House, Pleydell-street, Fleet- 
street, H.C., 3d. monthly, by post 4d.), 
issued this month, leads us to look with 


interest for the second number, and to 


wish for the new journal a useful and 
prosperous career. In this first number 
Mr. Lawson Dodd, M.R.C.S., deals with 
“An Aspect of the Housing Problem,” 
noting the vital interest of the question 
and the growing demand that it shall be 
effectually dealt with. Modern sanitation 
has done a great deal to make life in towns 
among the industrial classes tolerably 
healthy, but it is done at great cost, and 
much remains undone because of the cost. 
And one result of what has been accom- 
plished has been a great increase in rent. 


For those who could pay it, ithas brought 
conditions of life of a greatly improved 
character, shown .by the lowering of-the 
death rates of women and children, espe- 
cially in the decades after 1875, the year of 
the great Public Health Act; and in the 
great decrease in mortality from phthisis, 
typhoid fever, cholera, and other diseases 
shown during the latter half of the nine- 
teenth century. But for those who could 
not pay it has meant gross overcrowding, 
which is the rough and ready way the very 
poor have adopted, of dividing the extra cost 
into portions equal, or approximating to, 
the old rentals. 


In a second article Mr. Lawson Dodd, who 
has had practical experience in grappling 
with these evils, proposes to consider them 
in further detail, and how they have been 
effectively met. Another worker at this 
great problem, Mr. Ebenezer Howard, also 
contributes the first of a series of articles 
on “Garden Cities: the best Solution of 
the Housing Question.” 

To the Daily News of Aug. 22 Professor 
Goldwin Smith contributed an article on 
“The Bible and War,” and in defence of 
the Old Testament. He first rebuts a 
charge of Professor G. A. Smith’s, who in 
a recent volume on “ Modern Criticism 
and the Preaching of the Old Testament” 
had referred to-him as having “ignorantly 
judged” that the Old Testament was a 
millstone round the neck of Christianity. 
His actual statement was that “belief in 
the historical character of the earlier books 
of the Bible” had been tho millstone. 
Having then pointed out that his critic 
was himself responsible for no less radical 
criticisms of the Bible, Goldwin Smith 
proceeds :— 


No sane man would regard the Old 
Testament in its entirety as a millstone, or 
refuse to recognise..its sublimities, its 
beauties, and the service which parts of it 
have rendered to moral civilisation. Indeed, 
it has suffered some injustice at the hands 
of its orthodox devotees. Militarism is 
misapplying it at this moment. A Jingo 
Church dignitary, flattering the prevailing 
passion for war, appeals to whole books of 
the Old Testament which, he says, ‘‘ring 
with the clash of conquest.’’ If he listens 
to certain books of the Old Testament, 
he may hear not only the clash of conflict, 
but the shrieks of men, women, and 
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children of a captured town indiscriminately 
butchered, and the groans of the whole 
population of conquered cities tortured 
under harrows of iron or passed through the 
brick-kiln. But the ideal Hebrew polity 
(Deut. xx. 1-9) is not militarist; it is very 
much the reverse. I may repeat what I 
said on this subject many years ago, when the 
Old Testament was cited in defence of 
American slavery. 

War was the universal state of nations in 
early times; and the strong, though coarse, 
foundations of human character were laid 
in the qualities of the warrior. The Jews 
were always surrounded and always 
threatened by war. Therefore to fight 
valiantly for his country and his Temple 
was part not only of the civil duty, but of 
the moral training of a Jew, and to bo 
with the people in the hour of battle and 
exhort them to behave bravely was part of 
the office of the priest, and consistent 
with the character of his calling. 


On the other hand, there is no exaltation 
of war above other callings, or of the 
military character aboveall other characters, 
such as we find in Greece, at Rome, and in 
the other heathen nations. There is none 
of that false estimate of moral qualities 
which produced the institutions of Sparta, 
and which partly leads Plato, in his ideal 
republic, to propose that woman shall be 
trained to take part equally with man in the 
work of war. There are no provisions for 
triumphs or other military rewards ; no 
incentives to military ambition ; no rules 
for military education. No heaven is 
opened, as in the Koran, to those who fight 
bravely for the true God. ‘‘ Peace in all 
your borders’’ is the blessing, though war 
is not a crime. 


The God of the Hebrews, then, is not 
characteristically ‘ta God of Battles.’’ 
Compared with the gods of the other 
nations, Hetisa God of Peace. Yet He has 
been taken for a God of Battles, as well as 
for a God of Slavery, and his name has been 
invoked in unjust and fanatical wars. 

Christian Churches, therefore, in pander- 
ing tothe lust of war, apostatise not only 
from the principles of the New, but from 
those of the Old Testament. 


MANCHESTER COLLEGE, OXFORD. 


Tz address delivered to the students 
of Manchester College by the Rev. S. A. 
Steinthal, as Visitor, at the close of the 
session last June, reported at the time in 
these columns, has now been published 
(Rawson and Co., Manchester). After 
speaking of the enlightened views on 
education consistently maintained from 
the first by the supporters of the College, 
and their fidelity. to its fundamental 
principle of Free Teaching and Free 
Learning in Theology, Mr. Steinthal re- 
called an earlier public examination in 
the following interesting passage, which 
we are glad to be able to reproduce here 
in full :— 

So far my retrospect shows no change 
in collegiate practice, and I have only had 
to rejoice in conservative faithfulness to 
religious liberty; but when I come to 
speak of the administration of the 
College I. can show great changes. 
Yesterday you occupied four hours in 
reading essays, sermons, &c., and in the 
evening we united in the solemn Vale- 
dictory Service in which two of your 
number bade farewell to their collegiate 
life, and were welcomed into the brother- 
hood of the Christian ministry. Eighty- 
eight years ago, on June 29 and 30 and 
July 1, 1813, your predecessors went 
through a very different ordeal, Let me 


read to you an extract from the Monthly 
Repository of July, 1813 (Vol. VIIL, 
No. 91) :— 

“On Tuesday afternoon, the several 
classes were examined in Hebrew, Chaldee, 
Syriac, and the Targums; the second 
mathematical class in spherical trigono- 
metry, conic sections, and the higher 
branches of algebra, and the third in 
fluxions, the doctrine of chances, and the 
principle of life annuities, also the junior 
Latin class, and the second class of Modern 
History, the first or Ancient History being 
omitted for want of time” ;—as the time 
allotted was only five hours, this want is 
easily recognised. “On Wednesday the 
students were examined in Hebrew, poetry, 
ethics, the evidences of natural and re- 
vealed religion, and the philosophy of the 
human mind; and the junior classes in 
Greek, Orations were also delivered in the 
course of the day by Mr. Mardon, on ‘ The 
Natural Evidence for a Future State’; by 
Mr. John Strutt, on ‘The Moral Efficacy 
of the Study of History’; by Mr. Philips, 
on ‘The History of Charles I.’; by 
Mr. Harrison, on ‘The Peopling of 
America’; by Mr. Douglas Strutt, on 
‘The Effects of the Discovery of Gun- 
powder’; by Mr. Wallace, on -*‘ The 
Knowledge Epictetus and Antoninus might 
Probably Derive from Christianity’; by 
Mr. Howse, ‘To Show that the Apostles 
were not Hnthusiasts’; by Mr. Bakewell, 
‘That Natural Religion does not Exclude 
the Necessity of Revelation’; by lr. 
Brettell, on ‘The Character, Offices, and 
Qualifications of the Christian Preacher’ ; 
and by Mr. Jevons, on ‘The Existence of 
Evil.’ On Thursday, besides the junior 
class of mathematics, the class of Natural 
Philosophy, and the higher Latin and 
Greek classes, in which are several ex- 
cellent scholars, the students of the 
fourth year underwent a very long. and 
highly satisfactory examination on the 
sources and rules of Biblical criticism, 
with various practical illustrations on the 
several books of the Old Testament, their 
ages, objects, contents, the Jewish law, &c. 
The students of the fifth year were after- 
wards examined in like manner on the 
New Testament; but, from mere want 
of time, this examination could not 
be extended to so great a length. 
The examinations were diversified by the 
occasional introduction of discourses by 
Mr. Ashton, on‘ The Mosaic Institutions ’; 
by Mr. Holland, on ‘The Political Cha- 
racter of the Jewish Prophets, in answer 
to Morgan’ ; and by Mr. Hincks, on ‘ The 
Question whether a Future State be 
taught in the Old Testament’; of Latin 
Orations by Mr. Jevons, Mr. Peene, Mr. 
Robinson, and Mr. Smith; of Disserta- 
tions by Mr, Robinson, on ‘The Authen- 
ticity of the Ancient Persian Records, and 
their Discrepancy with the Greek His- 
torians’; and by Mr. Smith, on ‘The 
Originand Progress of the Greek Comedy’ ; 
and of Sermons by Mr. George Kenrick, 
Mr. Henry Turner, and Mr. Hutton.” 

Hearing these long lists of subjects in 
which the students were examined, and 
the not short list of diversifications, you 
will not be surprised to learn that on each 
of these two days nine hours were devoted 
to the task. The minute book records the 
presence of twenty-four gentlemen at the 
examination, of whom seventeen were lay- 
men. It does not state whether they were 
present all through the proceedings, but 
the “ Repository ” adds a remark to show 
the reality of the testing of the students’ 
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knowledge, as it says: “ The principle 
originally laid down was strictly adhered 
to, not one of the students being previously 
apprised of a single question to be asked, 
or passage to be referred to, nor one of the 
discourses (the subjects all chosen by the 
students) having undergone the revisal or 
correction of any of the tutors.” It is 
gratifying to find a memorandum in the 
Minutes of the Trustees’ meeting held by 
these untiring men, after nine hours of 
examination on Thursday, that a resolu- 
tion was unanimously adopted, ‘‘ That the 
examination which has closed this day has 
been, in the highest degree, satisfactory.” 
You will not need any remark from me 
to make you. see what a change has 
taken place in our methods of conduct- 
ing our proceedings at the close of 
our. sessional proceedings, from old 
days. But I must mention one incident of 
the examination which shows that one of 
our difficulties has been perennial. A 
study of the Minute books tells us that 
complaints were made from the early days 
of the College on the subject of Hlocution. 
To stimulate attention to this matter, a 
special prize was offered, and the Rey. 
William Turner, of Newcastle, the visitor, 
was happy in being able to observe a very 
general improvement in the manner of 
the students’ delivery, and hoped that 
there never would be any further oppor- 
tunity of animadverting on any deficiency 
in this respect. The Trustees had one 
little excitement allowed them in the 
arduous duties which fell to their lot in 
the examination, as the recipient of the 
prize for Elocution was elected by them 
at the close of the public examination. 
We still are as anxious as were our 
predecessors to find the students of 
Manchester College able to, do justice 
to their acquirements by so clear 
and distinct an enunciation, that they 
may be heard and understood by their 
hearers. Pardon me if I venture to urge 
upon you the importance of this only too 
frequently neglected art, and to assure 
you that no one can fail in acquiring if, if 
he will devote due time and diligence in 
practice. May I beallowed to speak one 
word on this subject from my own per- 
sonal experience? J think I may say 
that, whether I am able when speaking 
to say anything worth hearing or not, I 
am able to make myself heard wherever I 
do speak. And yet, when I mentioned to 
my father my desire to become a minister, 
his first remark was that it was useless for 
me to think of such a thing, as I had so 
indistinct and thick an utterance that no 
one would ever understand me if I 
addressed them from the pulpit. I spent 
a good amount of time in correcting this 
fault, and believe I have overcome it; and 
I feel convinced that anyone, who recog- 
nises the value of clear enunciation and 
distinct articulation, can, by persevering 
patience, acquire this faculty. In one 
respect speaking and writing are similar. 
You will all be aware that it is not diffi- 
cult to read a manuscript from which all 
the vowels are omitted, while one with the 
consonants left out is illegible. Take care 
in speaking to make the consonants dis-— 
tinct, and you may rely upon it you will — 
be heard, whatever happens to the vowels, 


Every desire is a prayer; every aspi- 
ration a step towards that to which one 
aspires. We build or destroy our 
by each thought, by every hope or: 
every effort or retreat.—-Dresser, 
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CHURCH AND STATE IN 
AMERICA. 


BY THE REV. CHARLES Ww. WENDTE; OF 
BOSTON, U.8.A.* 


THERE are two institutions in human 
society whose adjustment of their mutual 
relations has been the source of more 

‘agitation and strife than any other known 
in history. They are the State and the 
Church. The story of European civilisa- 
tion for the past eighteen centuries is 
largely a record of the struggle between 


the religious and the political interest. | 


In the New World we are exceptionally 
and fortunately circumstanced in this 
respect. Our young otvilisation is com- 
paratively free from the traditions and 
tyrannies of a past order of society, while 
_ the great preponderance of Protestants in 
' the United States, constituting as they do 
seven-eighths of our population, secures 
practical unity of sentiment among us. 
This unity is imperilled only by open or 
covert attacks upon the American system 
of Church and State by the Roman 
Catholic clergy, and the unreasonable 
demands made upon our National and 
State Governments by certain unen- 
lightened and ultra-Protestants for a 
specific recognition of their religious 
opinions in the constitution and laws of 
the land. 

The former are a constant menace to 
the peace and integrity of the Republic. 
The latter are fortunately few in number. 
and not at all likely to attain their ends. 

It is to show that the true interests of 
- both the religious and political order are 
best subserved by the separation of these 
two great institutions in human society, 
the Church and the State, and the com- 
plete secularisation of the latter, that I 
proceed to inquire: What are the ideal 
relations which, under a Republican form 
of Government at least, should exist 
between the Church and the State, and in 
how far does our American system fulfil 
them? 

In theory there are three principal 
relations which may exist between the 
civil and the ecclesiastical interest. 


The Theocratic System. 


The first is that of the supremacy of 
the Church, and the subordination of the 
State. This is called Theocracy. The 
classical example is the system of the 
Papacy and the canon law of the Roman 
Catholic Church. Since the time of 
Gregory the Seventh the Roman Church 
has taught that there can be no sovereign 
political authority, nor any independence 
for the individual, beyond the limits fixed 
by the ecclesiastical power. 

The State has, indeed, a qualified in- 
dependence within its sphere; but what 
that sphere is is determined by the 
Church, which thus becomes the ultimate 
authority in all civil and political con- 

eerns. To quote the language of an 

American Roman Catholic Bishop: “The 
“State is for the body, the Church is for 
the soul. But the soul is superior to the 
body. Hence the Church is above the 
State.” This reasoning is supported by 
appeals to the Scriptures, to tradition, and 
to other recognised sources of religious 
authority. The Church having thus the 
divine right to rule, it follows that its 


* A Paper read to the International Council of 
Unitarian and other Liberal Religious Thinkers 
‘Workers, at Essex Hall, on Friday afternoon, 


head, the Pope, is the sovereign of the 
world, and all civil governments are 
subject to his primacy. 

Such, in substance, is the Roman 
Catholic or Theocratic Doctrine of Church 
and State. True, in common practice the 
Church has often modified her demands. 
She has been compelled by the logic of 
necessity to recognise and treat with civil 
governments as equals. In the many 
earthly dilemmas in which the Church has 
found herself, she has, from motives of 
self-preservation, kept her extreme theories 
somewhat in abeyance and accepted the 
situation with the best grace possible. 
Butthe doctrine of ecclesiastical supremacy 
was not surrendered thereby. It was only 
suspended and kept in reserve, to be 
again advanced at a more favourable 
opportunity. 

The Theocratie Doctrine, then, is that 
Church and State should be united, that 
the Church should, in caseof any difference 
or conflict with the civil power, besuperior 
to it, and the State be subordinated to the 
Church. It may be believed by some that 
this doctrine has had its day, and is not 
likely to reappear again in modern society. 
But our own generation has seen it 
developed to a speculative extreme in the 
dogma of Papal infallibility, a dogma the 
Church did not dare to advance at the 
height of her power in Medieval times. 

It is highly improbable thatin a thinking 
and scientific age, and amid the free 
political institutions of modern Europe 
and America, the Roman Catholic theory 
will ever again become the basis of any 
new order of society. But though it may 
have little creative power left, it still 
exerts agreat disturbing influence through- 
out the world. Huropean nations, almost 
without exception, to-day are rent with 
discords and struggles which have their 
source in the political pretensions and 
worldly aims of the Roman Catholic 
Church. Even in the United States this 
Theocratic theory exercises a disturbing 
influence, prompting those who hold it to 
open or secret hostility against the 
principles and institutions which are the 
strength and glory of our New World civil- 
isation, liberty of conscienceland of worship, 
free schools, a free press, and a free State. 


One Head of Church and State. 

It will be worth while, therefore, 
to examine the nature and merits of the 
opposite or American theory of Church 
and State. Before doing so, it is necessary 
to refer briefly to a second legal relation 
which may exist between the civil and the 
ecclesiastical power—namely, a union of 
Church and State under one head. The 
most perfect example now existing of this 
system we find in Russia, where the 
Emperor is also the spiritual head of the 
Greek Church. In a moditied form this 
theory underlies the Established or State 
Church of England, and, in a still more 
modified form, the Privileged Hvangelical 
Church of Germany, whose head, the 
Emperor, governs through a council or 
synod whose’ members he himself 
appoints. I cannot dwell on this system ; 
nor is it necessary, for it is already on 
the wane, and may be considered as only 
an intermediate step between the Theo- 
cracy of Rome and that entire separation 
of the Church from the State which is 
the characteristic doctrine of the American 
Republic. 

The American System. 

I, Let us examine this American 


theory more closely. The State we may 
define roughly as social man organised 
for the purpose of civil government. The 
Church is social man organised for wor- 
ship and religious nurture. Thus, in 
theory, each of these great agencies has 
its own peculiar functions, and is assigned 
a distinct sphere for their exercise. Hach 
is to respect the other’s right, and not to 
interfere with the other’s operations. 
This is the theoretical, the ideal, concep- 
tion of the relations between Church and 
State, and this is generally conceived to 
be the American view on this subject. 
But this is a very partial view of their 
mutual relations, and by no means the one 
which actually obtains in American society. 
There cannot be any such entire separation 
and yet co-existence of those two powers. 
In their practical working, Church and 
State continually interfere with each other, 
and. it is often very difficult to say what is 
the sphere of each. For example, the 
Church represents the spiritual interest, 
but she has temporal possessions which 
bring her within the laws and ordinances 
of the State. To be sure, the Church 
strenuously denies that the State has any 
right to interfere with her property arrange- 
ments, no matter how they affect the 
welfare of the community. This is what 
the Roman Catholic Church says to-day to 
the American State, as she heaps up 
millions on millions of property, usually 
exempt from taxation, held absolutely by 
one person, the Bishop, and by him only as 
the representative of a foreign ruler, the 
Pope; thus forming a continuous and 
dangerous monopoly in our midst. The 
American State may sooner or later have 
to interfere to regulate this great and 
growing evil, as the Governments of 
Europe have had to regulate it, but the 
moment she attempts to do so, the cry of 
the Church will be, “‘Hands off! You 
are transcending your sphere!” The 
question then arises who is to determine 
what is the respective sphere of the 
Church and the State? ‘The Church,” 
answer our Catholic authorities. But then, 
on this supposition the Church might 
accomplish any end, no matter how worldly 
or injurious to the community, by simply 
declaring it to be a spiritual necessity, and 
the State would be compelled to submit. 
Thus the Second National Council of the 
Roman Catholic Church at Baltimore, in 
1866, declared that “in prescribing:any- 
thing contrary to the divine law” (i.e., as 
interpreted by the Hierarchy) “the civil 
power transcends its authority, and has 
no claim on the obedience of the citizen.” 
Now our American principle of self- 
government teaches us the contrary, and 
tells us that the Church should not only be 
separated from the State, but in all tempo- 
ral concerns be subordinated to it. Based 
upon the idea of the Sovereign Power of 
the people, the State, as the expression of 
that Sovereignty, is the highest competent 
authority in American life. It follows, 
then, that the State cannot allow another 
power alongside of it vested with superior 
or even equal right, and absolutely inde- 
pendent of its authority. The State is 
the supreme power in the land, and what- 
ever individual or institution disobeys its 
laws and opposes the public interest and 
will, must give way. To be sure, the State 
allows its citizens a large measure of indi- 


‘vidual liberty. It grants certain definite 


privileges to the family, and to other 
associations of men, for specific purposes. 
But only so far as these do not oppose the 
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public will and welfare. Among others, 
the Church enjoys a certain independence 
in administering her temporal affairs, but 
whenever she oversteps the limits of her 
freedom, and acts against the general 
good, or does anything to abridge the 
civil rights of the members of her com- 
munion, then the State has a right to 
interfere and make her superior authority 
felt. On the other hand, in the sphere of 
purely speculative and spiritual’ interests 
the Church is sovereign and absolutely 
free. Here the State confesses its limita- 
tions and leaves the spiritual prerogatives 
of the Church unchallenged and unques- 
tioned. 

This, then, is the true American doctrine 
—in spiritual concerns the absolute in- 
dependence of the Church; in temporal 
affairs the subordination of the Church to 
the State. 


No Established Church. 


TI. Another leading and characteristic 
feature of the American system remains 
to be spoken of. The American State 
does not know the Church, or a church 
even, but only churches. 

In most European countries, side by 
side with the Government, there is usually 
an Established Church, whose institutions 
are closely interwoven with the thought 
and life of the people. This being so, the 
Government cannot but recognise her 
claims and make the best possible terms 
with her. In the United States the 
situation is very different. There exists 
among us no Hstablished Church, but 
only a large number of scattered sects of 
greater or less pretension. The Roman 
Catholic Church, comprising one-eighth 
of our population, is only a rival sect 
among the rest. These churches hold 
widely divergent views; each thinks itself 
right and the others more or less in the 
wrong; each claims. to be the Church. 
No one among them is sufficiently power- 
ful to overshadow the others. As a matter 
of simple justice and necessity, therefore, 
the American State can recognise no one 
church but only churches. Presbyterian 
and Unitarian, Protestant and Catholic, 
Jew and Christian, the Mormon in Utah 
the Buddhist in San Francisco, are all 
alike recognised, and receive the. same 
impartial treatment. The State does not 
investigate or decide concerning their 
conflicting claims to divine truth and 
right. It does not discriminate in favour 
of or against any of them. It does not 
even know them in their religious, but 
only in their private and corporate 
capacity. Their spiritual or traditional 
origin it has nothing to do with. It deals 
with them just as it would deal with a 
college, a benevolent society, a railroad 
corporation, or a bank. They exist under 
the laws of the State, receive its protec- 
tion, and are subject to its conditions, 
With their internal administration the 
State will have nothing to do. It permits 
them to make such regulations for their 
own government as they please, be these 
Papal, Episcopal, Presbyterian, or Con- 
gregational in form. Concerning this it 
does not inquire. It only demands, first, 
that the various churches shall not, by 
overstepping their own canon law, abridge 
the ecclesiastical rights of their members ; 
second, that no church shall enforce 
decrees which affect the civil rights of 
the citizen ; and, third, that the teaching 
and practice of any church shall not 


contravene the laws of natural morality. 
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or injuriously affect the public order and 
welfare. But unless they do thus conflict 
with its laws the State leaves them in 
peace to work out their own salvation. 
The Rev. T. B. Forbush, in his discussion 
of this subject, says :—‘ In the eye of the 
State the churches are organisations for 
specific ends. Their statutes or charter 
define those ends. Beyond dealing justly 
with them, and insisting that they shall 
deal justly with one another, she has no 
obligation and should assume none.” 


The Result. in American Life. 


Such is the general understanding in 
American society concerning the relation 
between the civil aud the ecclesiastical 
power. Under this system our young 
nation has enjoyed a degreee of political 
and religious liberty such as no other 
country can equal, and which has made 
us, in large degree, the prosperous and 
powerful people we are to-day. Under 
this system religion itself has increased, 
both in the purity of its contents and the 
scope of its influence. I venture to assert 
that there is more vital religion in the 
United States to-day than in any other 
country. This is chiefly owing to the 
benign influence of that secular State 
which it is the fashion in certain circles to 
denounce as “ godless” and “ profane.” 

The enlightened faith and _ political 
sagacity of the founders of the American 
Republic, and its fortunate exemption 
from the traditions and _ tyrannies 
which still retard the progress of many 
of the nations of the Old World, 
have made possible this improved relation 
between Church and State in America. 
We do not deny that it may have some 
disadvantages, but we believe they are 
outweighed by the positive merits and 
beneficial results of our system. ‘To 
maintain it and hand it down unimpaired 
to posterity is our sacred privilege and 
duty. While we do not presume to decide 
what is the best system of Church and 
State for other peoples, differently cireum- 
stanced from our own, we commend the 
American plan to their candid and careful 
consideration, in the belief that only as 
they approximate to it can they realise 
that ideal of a free Church in a free 
State, that union of pure religion and 
perfect liberty, which it is the aim of this 
Council to promote, and which is at once 
the dream of the thinker, the patriot, and 
the free believer. 


FAITH. 


Tue following cluster of helpful and 
suggestive thoughts has been gathered 
from an “ Essay on Faith” by the Rev. W. 
Robbins, D.D., published last year by 
Messrs. Longmans and Co. 

The soul face to face with God, this is 
the foundation of the spiritual life, the 


attitude and the atmosphere of a living |. 


faith. 

If faith cannot formulate the idea of 
God in consistent aud exhaustive state- 
ment, no more can science the idea of 
matter, 

Speculative doubts cannot be driven 
from the field once for all. 

Finite terms cannot compass infinite 
truth. Better the reverence which dare 
not formulate lest it derogate from truth’s 
dignity, than the shallow self-assurance 
which would sound the depths of eternity 
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with the plummet of a glib metaphysical 
statement. 

A man cannot be unworldly one day in 
the week, and worldly the other six. 

Spiritual certitudes multiply in strength 
and sweetness as a man walks humbly 
with God. 

Worldly standards offsuccess, the parish 
viewed as a business venture, sermons as 
the subject of critical comment, ritual as 
ministering solely to an esthetic taste 
—this is verily the transformation of the 
Church into the World. ‘ 

While the intellect is elaborating moral 
ideals, faith does the righteous deed. 

Freedom’s throne is abdicated when the 
soul suffers itself to be played upon by 
every impulse of the phenomenal world. 

Through the door of faith God floods 
the soul with life and light. 

How to make life strong and beautiful 
and free, this is the question which presses 
more insistently for an answer than any 
other. x 

Logically faith must precede works ; 
practically they are coincident. 

Each soul must make its own dis- 
coveries; the deep things of the spirit 
cannot be learned from hearsay. 

Liberty is freedom to do the right, not 
whatever we please. 

At best dogma is the imperfect utterance 
of children, face to face with truths too 
mighty for their comprehension. 

“Christ made everything which he 
touched beautiful, then I will do the same 
by the power of his spirit””—this is faith 
in Christ. - 

Men agonise in their search for God, and 
all the time He is with them, pleading 
as recognition in the simplest facts of 
ife, 

The spiritual faculties, holding loftier 
place in the hierarchy of the soul’s powers 
than the intellectual, need mor2 careful 
and painstaking training, and they receive 
far less. 

Faith is an idealist and an agitator— 
restless with the eagerness of discovery. 
Words will not satisfy it, it starves on 
phrases, it must find God. And this 
finding of God is the most startlingly 
original experience in the whole range of 
human endeavour. It never grows old, it 
never falls into hard and fast lines, it 
never exactly reproduces itself. 

It is unquestionably harder to live the 
spiritual life than to do religious works. 
Hence there is always danger of men 
making shift to substitute Work for Life. 

To preserve the freshness of our 
faculties, to look on the world with the 
unspoiled eyes of children, to be inspired 
with an enthusiasm that no routine can 
dull, to claim every truth as ours by the 
inalienable right of Divine sonship—this 
is the goal of a true moral culture, the 
independence of the spirit. 


Taxe hold of the first thing that offers 
itself for you to do: work in the fields, 
saw wood, at the desk, wash dishes, tend 
behind the counter, or whatever it may 
be: be faithful to the thing in hand, 
always expecting something better, and 
know that this in hand is the thing that 
will open to you the next higher, and this 
the next, and the next.—R. W. Trine. 
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THE JEWISH ENCYCLOPEDIA. 


In this age of encyclopedias it is not 
surprising that one should be devoted to 
the Jews. The part which they have 
played in history, the immense signifi- 
cance of their contributions to religion, 
their wide-spread dispersion at the present 
day, all mark them out as specially dis- 
tinguished among the races of men. 
‘Much of their activity has remained in 
the obscurity which shrouded them during 
the long passion following the final over- 
throw of their religious polity, and their 
permanent exile from their ancestral 
homes. The modern spirit of inquiry 
has consequently been busy with them as 
with other remote forms of human 
thought and life, and has brought to light 
a vast quantity of important information 
belonging to the underground currents of 
speculation and feeling, when the Jew 
was as different as possible from the 
typical form conjured up by the modern 
Anti-Semite, directtng commerce, control- 
ling the Press, manipulating politics, and 

_ stimulating international rivalries, for the 
sake of his own gain. Every student of 
the New Testament now knows the im- 
portance of Talmudic lore; and the 
historian of philosophy finds the Jews of 
Spain a necessary link in the transmission 
of that Aristotelian learning which was 
to naturalise itself in the Catholic Church, 
and prepare the way for the great 
awakening of the fifteenth century. 

It was a happy idea, therefore, to gather 
-up the results of modern inquiry into the 
history and literature of Israel. The first 
volume of the Jewish Encyclopedia re- 
-cently issued by Messrs. Funk and 
Wagnalls* opens this great enterprise. 
It extends from Aach to Apocalyptic 
Literature, contains 685 double-columned 
pages, and is adorned with numerous 
illustrations. 

The whole scheme embraces twelve suc 
volumes. The work is under the charge 
of an editorial board of twelve members, 
including names well known on this side 
of the Atlantic as well as in the United 
States, such as Professors Toy (of 
Harvard), Morris Jastrow, jr. (Phila- 
delphia), and Mr. Joseph Jacobs of this 
country. A larger band of more than 
forty consulting editors, American and 
European, are in the back-ground, among 
them being scholars like the Master’ of 
St. John’s, Cambridge, Dr. Oort of Leiden, 
as well as some of the most distinguished 
continental Jewish savants. Further still 
the list of contributors to the present 
volume shows that help has been derived 
from Budde, Buhl, Conybeare, Schiirer, 
Stave, and others whose writings are 
familiar to all students ; while the byways 
‘of Jewish history have been ransacked by 
those specially qualified for these remoter 
‘investigations. The range of subjects is 
amazing; the biographies begin with 
Adam and go down to the rabbi, the 
journalist, the sculptor, the opera-singer, 
-even the pugilist (does he belong to 
“civilisation” or to “sociology”? see 
preliminary synopsis), in the nineteenth 
century. 

The interest and value of such a publi- 
cation, of course, lie in what is really 
special and peculiar to it. Thus, the 
Biblical articles are uecessarily of very 
mixed content. They often combine con- 
tributions by more than one writer. For 
instance, under Adam and Abraham there 
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are four sections, each by a different 
scholar, dealing successively with the 
Biblical data, the allusions in apocryphal 
and Rabbinical literature, the Mohamme- 
dan legends, and the critical view. This 


method often secures a greater complete- 


ness; on the other hand, in the dual 
article on “ Angelology” (one portion by 
Dr. Kohler, of New York, and the other by 
Dr. Blau, of Budapest) there is a good 
deal of overlapping. A comparison of this 
article with those on the same topic in 
Hamburger’s Real Encyclopédie fiir Bibel 
und Talmud and in the Encyclopxdia 
Biblica will show both the strength and 
the weakness of this new dictionary. The 
handling of the Scriptures is often 
deficient in precision and delicacy; the 
stores of extra-Biblical learning are 
abundant. Still it must be fully recog- 
nised that the object and basis of the 
work provide a perfectly free field for the 
expression of opinion—witness Dr. Toy’s 
“critical view” of Abraham: where 
questions are still under debate, the argu- 
ments on both sides are carefully stated, 
as in the article on “ Ancestor Worship,” 
by Mr. Joseph Jacobs. Tradition is 


| naturally dominant with some of the less 


advanced writers; thus we meet with the 
statement (under “ Anthropomorphism,” 
p. 622) that the men of the Great Syna- 
gogue “undertook to establish a sacred 
eanon’”’ which no “modern” scholar would 
justify; but the whole spirit of the 
articles is large, liberal, and candid. 

Much attention has been paid to the 
traces of Jewish thought and influence in 
Christian writers, whether it be Aphraates 
or Ambrose in the fourth century, or 
Alexander of Hales in the thirteenth. 
Another rich field of Jewish lore is that 
of apocalypse and eschatology, which 
ought not to be left only to Christian 
scholars. The articles on the book of 
Adam, the Apocalypse and the Testament 
of Abraham, on Antichrist, and on neo- 
Hebraic Apocalyptic literature, show how 
much can be done in this direction by 
those who are well acquainted with the 
folk-lore embodied-in the Talmud and the 
Midrashim. Medizval philosophy gets 
abundant recognition in the lives of some 
of the great Spanish, teachers, though of 
course Maimonides has yet to come. 
And lastly, modern Judaism is presented 
in various aspects; geographically and 
socially, for example, in America; as be- 
getting a great philanthropic experiment 
in agricultural colonies; as working for 
emancipation and moral progress in 
Alliance Israélite Universelle; as the 
object of bitter and unscrupulous hostility 
in Ante-Semitism. 

This colossal scheme has only been 
rendered possible by an immense amount 
of co-operation — co-operation between 
publishers, editors, and contributors, and 
last, but certainly not least, the co-opera- 
tion of nearly seven thousand subscribers, 
without whose aid the enterprise could 
not have been begun. It is to be hoped 
that their courage and faith will be re- 
warded by the completion of the twelve 
volumes to which the work is expected to 
extend. J. Estiin CARPENTER. 


A erat deal of moral power is gained 
by accustoming our will to act with deci- 
sion the moment the right path is clear. 
This decision and the habitual discipline 
of a strong will are essential to a good 


| character.—Dr. Schofield. 


INDIVIDUALISM AND COL- 
LECTIVISM.* 


Mr. Kenny has duly followed up his 
first volume on “ Justice” by a second on 
“Individualism and Collectivism.” He 
shares the feeling of many a thoughtful 
American observer that the present reign 
of Individualism is wrong, and that the 
evils of pauperism, prostitution, and crime 
will never be seriously checked until it 
is replaced by a new system of State- 
directed industry. The strife of competi- 
tion and the tyranny of the market have 
done the good that they are capable of 
doing, and for further progress we must 
adopt a higher organisation and a more 
religious force. Mr. Kelly shows how 
modern civilisation has secured personal 
liberty, or freedom from unjust imprison- 
ment. Theoretically, it has secured poli- 
tical liberty, or freedom from unjust and 
corrupt government ; but, practically, this 
freedom is most imperfect, owing to 
political corruption, and the facts he 
quotes under this head. from the political 
life of the United States are as grievous 
as they are impressive. There is a third 
form of freedom—economic liberty—and 
this, for a very large proportion of the 
inhabitants of a civilised country, does 
not exist at all; and its tendency under 
present conditions is rather towards limi- 
tation than increase. In this way Mr. 
Kelly tries to meet the usual objection 
that Collectivism is antagonistic to free- 
dom. He gives reasons for believing that 
when the acts of a Government more 
closely concern the obvious welfare of the 
people, the citizens will take more pains 
to secure honest and efficient government, 
so that there will be a large increase in 
political freedom. 

As for economic freedom, every man 
would be required to do three or four 
hours service a day to the State, but the 
rest of his time would be completely at 
his own disposal. 

These facts and arguments are mostly 
familiar. Perhaps what is now required 
is an explanation why they have not pro- 
duced greater practical effect. Why have 
they not made more converts, say, towards 
nationalising the railways and the col- 
lieries P Probably the true answer is that 
we dread putting such an enormous 
increase of power into the hands of 
government. The great extension’of Trusts 
in the United States and the establishment 
of their huge, and, on the whole, well 
managed, monopolies makes the adoption 
of Collectivism comparatively easy, but it 
is just there that Municipalities are most 
corrupt and least to be trusted. The most 
interesting part of Mr. Kelly’s argument 
is that which is directed towards showing 
that permanent municipal reform -would 
follow the enlargement of the powers of 
local authorities. What is certain is that 
the municipalities which are actually doing 
the work of honestly supplying cheap gas 
and pure water, who are running trams at 
reasonable fares and treating humanely 
their employés, and who are helping to 
solve the problem of the housing of the 
working classes, are those who are prac- 
tically doing most to promote the higher 
and more Christian organisation of Society. 


H. SHarnn SOLLY. 


* © Government, or Human Evolution. Vol. II. 
Individualism and Collectivism.” By Edmund 
Kelly, M.A. London: Longmans, ‘1901. Price 
10s, 6d, net. 
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SOUTH AFRICAN NATIVES: AN 
APPEAL. 

Srr,—Although we may have to wait 
some time yet ‘for the establishment of 
civilian rule in the Transvaal and Orange 
River districts, Lord: Milner’s return to 
South Africa is likely to be followed be- 
fore long by the making of detailed 
arrangements for it which, after they are 
made, it may be difficult to alter. I there- 
fore trust that you will allow me, on 
behalf of the Aborigines Protection 
Society, to appeal through your columns 
to the religious organisations throughout 
this country, which can do so much in 
guiding public opinion and influencing 
the authorities, for co-operation in efforts 
to secure, as part of the contemplated 
arrangements, adequate provision for 
equitable treatment of the natives in this 
portion of South Africa. 

The issues now at stake, it is submitted, 
are far more worthy of consideration than 
questions still freely and angrily dis- 
cussed as to the amount of blame attach- 
ing to the Boers in their dealings with the 
natives. They differ from these and other 
questions incident to the war, moreover, 
in that all humane persons may be ex- 
pected to be in substantial agreement 
about them. Whatever the rights and 
wrongs of the war in its origin, and of 
the conquest now in process, and however 
culpable has been the native policy of the 
Boers, the result aimed at is conversion of 
the overthrown Republics into a British 
possession as profitable to its owners as 
“law and order’ can make it, and the 
most ardent Imperialists, no less than 
*‘ pro-Boers,” should be anxious to rescue 
from present injustice, and save from 
further injury, the people of whose right 
to “philanthropic and kindly and im- 
‘proving treatment” Lord Salisbury has 
admitted that ‘we have been too for- 
getful.” The obligation is strongest, 
indeed, upon those who think with Mr. 
Chamberlain that “the treatment of the 
natives of the Transvaal has been dis- 
graceful, it has been brutal, it has been 
unworthy of a civilised Power,’ and who, 
with him, find warrant for the war in the 
duty of reversing that treatment. 

The natives immediately affected pro- 
bably number more than a_ million. 
About three-fourths of them are in the 
outlying districts of the Transvaal, on the 
north and east, and have in recent years 
been but little interfered with except when 
they were raided upon for hut-tax or dis- 
possessed of land wanted for white men’s 
use. Perhaps not more than asixth have 
settled on the Boer farms, cultivating 
their own gardens or tending their own 
cattle, when not rendering service in lieu 
of rent. The rest are employed in the 
towns, by Outlanders as well as by Boers ; 
and a few were included among: the 
70,000 or 80,000 labourers in the gold 
mines before the war broke out, though 
the bulk of these came from Cape Colony, 
Natal, Zululand, and Portuguese territory. 
To this 800,000 or so must be added some 
60,000 Swazis,-very much interfered with 
under the “ protection” of the Transvaal 
Government, and the better treated natives 
in the Orange River district, estimated at 
about 150,000. 

The Boer policy towards natives, how- 
ever much it may have been modified of 
late, is notoriously degrading in theory 
and often cruel in practice, and worse on 
the north of the Vaal than on the south. 
It denies that there is any equality of 


rights between blacks and whites, and 
exposes the former to legalised as well as, 
under tyrannical masters, to illegal hard- 
ships. As a matter of fact, however, and 
with some glaring exceptions, the Boers 
have dealt more leniently than Cape 
Colonists and new comers from Europe 
with the great majority of the natives out- 
side their actual purview and, as a rule, 
have been kindlier masters to those, com- 
paratively few, employed as servants in 
their farms and houses. Passlaws, appren- 
ticeship, deprivation of landed property, 
and other oppressions notwithstanding, 
the Transvaal and-yet more the Orange 
River native not aspiring to be his own 
master has generally had more practical 
freedom and chances of prosperity than 
his kinsman in Natal or Cape Colony. 
All the special and oppressive legislation 
introduced in the Transvaal since 1884 
has been at the bidding of the Outlanders, 
and avowedly designed for the advantage 
of the mine-owners and other wealth 
seekers who began to crowd into the 
country as soon as the Rand was opened 
up in 1885. 

We feel, therefore, that we are justified 
in appealing to “the Churches” for active 
support in urging on the Government the 
duty of so ordering affairs in the territory 
it has taken under its control that the 
interests of the black inhabitants shall be 
as well cared for und promoted as those of 
the whites ; and, if that is to be done, we 
submit that observance of the following 
conditions is essential :— 

1. Demarcation of the Zontpansberg, 
Lydenburg and adjacent parts of the 
Transvaal, now almost exclusively occu- 
pied by an enormous coloured population, 
as a Native Reserve in which, following 
the admirable precedent of Basutoland, 
the residents shall be protected in the 
maintenance of their tribal institutions, 
saved from the intrusion of fraudalent 
traders and other mischief-makers, only 
interfered, with by the officials set over 
them in respect of offences too grave to be 
dealt with by their own methods, and only 
taxed to the limited extent necessary for 
defraying the expenses incurred in an 
administration mauifestly and solely con- 
ducing to their well-being. 

2. Adoption of a similar policy in Swazi- 
land, with variations rendered expedient 
or unavoidable by the pernicious influences 
to which its unfortunate inhabitants have 
been exposed throughout the past twenty 
years. 

3. Considerable alteration of the Pass 
Law, Squatters Law and other legislation 
by the Transvaal Republic which is still 
in force, affecting the status of natives 
resident in farms and towns, with a view 
of securing for them certainly not less 
(and in some particulars, more) civil 
rights than are accorded to those natives 
in Cape Colony who are in the employment 
of or association with Europeans. 

4, Such control over the relations be- 
tween capital and labour as will remove 
all risk of their resulting in any form of 
slavery. 

This last is the matter of gravest pre- 
sent importance, and one that, though as 
regards the self-governing colonies not 
much can be done here to regulate it, calls 
for careful watching in other parts of 
British South Africa, as well as in the 
Transvaal. The Glen Grey Act and other 
measures of the Cape Government, 
designed to unfairly favour capitalists’ 
interests in the Kimberley diamond-fields 
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and elsewhere, are, in accordance with 
bolder projects, for the “exploitation” of 
labour for the profit of Rhodesian as well 
as of Transvaal gold-mining and other 
enterprises. The capitalists make no 
secret of their desire to coerce the natives 
into supplying them with plenty of cheap 
labour, and specious talk about the 
advantage of familiarising savages with 
“the dignity of labour,” and‘so forth, is 
offered in excuse of schemes for convert- 
ing the machinery of government into an 

organisation for the collection and manage- 
ment of all compulsory service that the 
employers require. In Rhodesia the futile 
and disastrous attempts of the Chartered 
Company to practically enslave its in- 
habitants are being followed by alarming 
experiments in the importation of labour 
from other parts of Africa, and even from 
Asia. Like projects are openly advocated 
for the Transvaal, and, if they are sanc- 
tioned, they can scarcely fail to increase 
greatly the misfortunes of the bulk of its 
population which has thus far had partial 
immunity from white men’s oppression, 
and to involve in the persecution victims 
from more distant areas beguiled or 
coerced into virtual slavery in the Rand 
and other gold mines. The Gold Fields 
Pass Law, adopted by the British Govern- 
ment since it took charge of the Trans- 
vaal, with a few modifications lessening 
the flogging penalties, butin other respects 
more oppressive than the superseded law 
that the Boer Government passed in 1895, 
under pressure from the Outlanders, illus- 
trates the danger now to be faced. 

This danger is far more comprehensive 
and deplorable than most people in this, 
country appear to be aware of, Unless 
it is averted, all our pretensions of. 
humanity towards South African natives 
as a warrant for the war will be proved 
to be hypocritical, and all our professions 
of national detestation of slavery will be 
falsified. It can be averted if Christian 
Englishmen will give voice to what surely 
are their convictions, forcibly enough and 
promptly enough to have influence with 
the Government and its representatives in 
South Africa before the arrangements that 
are now being elaborated have been con~- 
cluded and made law. | 

H. R. Fox Bourne. 

Aborigines Protection Society, Broad- 
way Chambers, Westminster, 8. W. 

Aug. 24, 


THANKFUL in their uphill fight for the 
smallest mercies, Temperance reformers 
try to be glad that the Children’s Bill 
passed the House of Lords on the last day 
of the session, and is added to the Statute 
Book in the form in which it came from 
the Grand Committee. It is true that the 
heart had been torn out of the measure 
as introduced by Mr. Crombie. The age 
(which in the United States and Canada 
is twenty-one) was reduced from sixteen 
to fourteen, and the word “knowingly,” 
which was introduced, will afford abund- 
ant opportunity for evasion of the law; 
but the worst is that according to the new 
measure children of any age may be sent 
to the public-house to fetch drink, if only 
it is delivered to them m corked and sealed 
bottles. The gain is that they mn no 
longer-have it supplied to them in jugs or 
cups, and are thus saved from the dan 
of sipping by the way. The law of 18 
which forbids the selling of spi 
persons under sixteen for thei 


on happily remains 1 in 
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“MR, WALTER MAWER, F.G:S. 


Reapers of Tue Ineurrer in. former 
years will have observed with regret the 
- notice in last week’s issue of the death, on 

the 17th inst., of Mr. Walter Mawer, who 
from 1879 to July, 1886, was publisher of 
this journal, and whose contributions to 
its columns exhibited the qualities of an 
acute and well-informed mind. Mr. 
Mawer also acted as publishing agent for 
the Sunday School Association in the 
days when its offices were located in 
Norfolk-street, and one or two useful 
volumes of his own were added to that 
Society’s list. His mind always took a 
scientific turn, and while his views in 
theology were of what is regarded as a 
radical type, his delight in imparting 
elementary knowledge of natural objects 
was keen and unflagging. His studies 
led him finally to enter the medical. pro- 
fession, for which he qualified somewhat 
late in life at St. Bartholomew’s Hospital. 

Mr. Mawer at one time was well known 
as a lay-preacher, and he took an active 
part in the formation of the congregation 
at Wood Green. Subsequently he left 
London, settling in the country, and was 
connected with the Ipswich congregation 
till the time of his death, 


THE INWARD LIFE. 
From “The Soul’s Way to God,” by the 
Rev. Charles Beard. 


I am supposing the case of one who 
deeply feels in his own heart and conscience 
the weight of Christ’s spiritual assevera- 
tions. ‘There is much in them which he 
feels to be indefinitely above himself, and 
yet not out of harmony with himself: a 
high tone of confidence, where he could 
speak with but a stammering tongue; a 
_elear insight of the soul, where his imper- 
' fect faith could only grope with out- 

stretched hand. His heart goes forth to 
meet these words of life: his conscience 
finds in them the secret of strength and 
insight: the labyrinth of existence seems 
to open out before him as he walks by 
their guidance. Does he need any further 
authentication of them? Is there any 
sign yeb wanting by which he may recog- 
nise a Son of God? Surely, if there be, 
he may find itin the calm and touching 
beauty of the life which the Gospels reveal 


fect ; that the Christ of the Synoptics and 
the Christ of John are hard to combine in 
one harmonious conception : the picture is 
like the image of the sky reflected in wind- 
swept waters, a broken beauty, of which 
now this aspect and now that presents itself 
to view. I know that critics have found 
fault with this word and that action, as 
preserved in the New Testament, and [ 
have tried to bring an impartial moral 
judgment to the estimate of their accusa- 
tions. I confess that, even without making 
allowance for mistaken interpretation 
and imperfect record, I think that never 
did so much ingenuity accomplish so 
little; for me, when all cavillers have 
done their worst, the character of Christ 
shines forth still without spot or tarnish. 
When I take counsel of my own conscience, 
when I notice the almost universal love 
and veneration of men; when I add to 
this the strange-force still inherent in 
that sacred memoyy, so that Christ, 


“being lifted up, hath yet power to draw 
all men up to Him’’—I cannot help feel- 
ing that I am in the presence of a moral 
and religious phenomenon of a quite ex- 
ceptional kind, and that in this Galilean 
Prophet. humanity makes its nearest 
approach to God. If this, or any large 
part of this, be true; if the life and 
character of Jesus have this distinctness 
and naturalness, and yet stand out so 
high above the common walk and conver- 
sation of men, will you attempt to 
persuade me next that it answers to no 


‘reality? that in its divine unity and 


harmony and beauty it is the chance pro- 
duct of legendary accretion, the accidental 


sum of Christian hopes and desires, during 
the first century and a-half after the poor 


young Prophet met his death upon the 
cross? Or is it, perhaps, a mere mythical 
shadow of old Jewish hope and expecta- 
tion, projected upon the cloudy atmosphere 
of that wild imperial time? Do you 
know of any other growth of fable, any 
other birth of fiction, so fair? Are we to 
say that the highest moral flood-mark of 
humanity was attained, not by any strong 
and fair Son of God baitling with temp- 
tation and reaching forward to perfectness 
in the flesh, but by a fancy sketch, pro- 
ceeding from no single brain, of a life that 
was never lived? Nay, to me, there is a 
profound naturalness in Christ; and I 
begin to understand him when I find in 
him the highest exemplification of a 
universal law of the spiritual world. The 


| word and the life—these are at one : what 
'is the life, but the unuttered word; and 


what the word, but the spoken life? The 
word of God upon any man’s lips, with 
power—that means, in its degree, the life 
of God animating the prophet’s heart. 
There can be nothing more completely in 
accordance with God’s law than that he 
who spake as never man spake, should also 
live as never man lived. 


THE CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


os 


Last week, you may remember, we were 
inspecting a Roman Camp, and this week 
we have another camp to examine, though, 
as you will find, one of a very different 
character. I wonder how many of you 
have ever seen a “Gullery,”’? I, for one, 
had not, till a few weeks ago; and I then 
found it so interesting that you perhaps 


will like to hear about it. 
tous. I knowthat the record is imper- | 


Please transport yourself in fancy to a 
shingly beach on the Cumberland coast, 


‘where a narrow neck of sea divides us 
from what appears to be a small island, 


perhaps a quarter of a mile out to sea. 
As a matter of fact, it is a long sandy 
peninsula, and not an island at all; but 
the best way of approach is by means of 
a boat. 

In the last whitewashed cottage of this 
seaside village we find our boatman, who 
speedily rows us to the ‘“Gullery,” and 
tells us where we are most likely to find 
the nests. Weare at least a month too 


late to see it at its best, for many-—indeed, 
far the greater number of birds have 


hatched out and are away; but we shall 
still see a fair number, and be able to 
judge from the nests how numerous the 
eggs and young birds we should have 
found had we made our call, say a month 
or six weeks earlier. 

Having left our kindly old boatman— 
with particular instructions not to forget 


us and make Robinson Crusoes of us—we 
pick our way through the wet sand and 
shingle, and gain the low marsh and sand- 
hills beyond. Here we spread out, and 
soon an exulting shout announces “a 
nest!” We hurry to the spot and there 
sure enough are three eggs, but the only 
“nest” isa slight hollow scooped in the 
ground, and nothing more. Soon we find 
another nest, then another, and shortly 
quite a little colony of them, all much 
alike, save that some have a trifle of moss 
or a few blades of dry grass as a lining. 

Whilst we are exploring, a perfect cloud 
of gulls are hovering overhead, and, if 
sound goes for anything, are objecting 
most strongly to our proceedings. I am 
very deficient in bird-lore, but can easily 
pick out at least three descriptions of 
birds flying above and around us. The 
biggest and most noticeable are the 
“‘oyster-catchers,” large, heavy-looking 
birds, with blackish head and shoulders, 
red legs and very conspicuous orange- 
coloured bill—and a truly formidable 
“bill” it is when presented, as any un- 
fortunate oyster or mussel finds out. 

Next we notice the black-headed gull, 
whose name pretty well describes him, and 
with him I was familiar, having seen many 
of them in the fields in spring, picking 
and working away, much as you will have 
seen rooks do in inland counties. Last 
and least were the “terns” or “ sea 
swallows,” beautiful little birds that you 
often see flying about with great speed, 
sometimes just topping the waves as they 
dart and skim about. It was the “nests” 
of these latter birds, the “tern,” that we 
had so far discovered, and now we came 
across some of their young—such pretty, 
fluffy, downy little mites, of a browny 
yellow colour, and looking very like 
chickens. As a rule, the wee things 
squatted close to the ground and remained 
motionless when they saw we were observ- 
ing them. Indeed,they looked so helpless 
that one of our party picked up a little 
chap, thinking he was damaged in some 
way, but when put down, Master Tern ran 
so fast and so far that we could not help 
laughing, particularly when we gazed on 
the puzzled face of the “ picker up”’ as he 
watched the “invalid’s”’ flight. 

We now walked over a number of sand- 
hills where we had been told the larger 
culls built, and though we found but few 
eggs, for the reason I have already named, 
we found hundreds and hundreds of nests 
on the ground. In places they were so 
numerous and so close together that one 
could not have avoided treading on them, 
and so destroying either eggs or young 
birds, had they still been there. 

Time was now up, and we made our 
way back, and in response to our signal 
the old boatman once more put out and 
soon ferried us to the main land again, 
whilst we bombarded him with questions 
about gulls and eggs and nests. 

Heo Ve: C, 


We should think just as though our 
thought were visible to all about us. Real 
character is not outward conduct, but 
quality of thinking.—Henry Wood. 

Oe eS ere) 

As the arm grows strong only by work, 
as the memory increases only when made 
to carry weights, as the eye can see ouly 
in the light, so faith has a chance to 
develop only in darkness and_trial,— 
M. J. Savage. 
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CHRISTIAN DISCIPLESHIP. 


In what sense can it be said that we 
come to Gop through Curist? What 
is meant, when it is said that he is for 
us ‘a mediatorial mind”? These are 
questions which we have asked of our 
own greatest teachers, turning once 
more, and with never failing interest, 
to Dr. Marrrnrav’s sermons, and espe- 
cially to those two sermons on “‘ Christ, 
the Divine Word,” which seem to pro- 
mise the most direct answer to our 
questions, and to the sermons of his 
friend and brother in the ministry, 
JoHN Hamiuton THom. 

From both teachers we have learnt 
to trust in the native spiritual capacity 
of man, and to see that no real know- 
ledge of Gop can be given to us at 
second hand. The beginning of religion 
must be for us in the inward witness 
of the Spirit, the immediate presence 
of Gop in our own deeper life, making 
us aware of a goodness after which we 
must strive, wakening in us that im- 
memorial restlessness, which can find 
rest in Gop alone. But what these 
inward promptings mean we learn more 
and more clearly to understand in our 
life together, in all human relations in 
the world, through the mystery, the 
beauty, the wonder of creation, through 
growing insight into duty, through 
larger knowledge of the height and 
depth of human love, and the capacity 
of pure and lofty character. Yet always 
it is the Spirit that teaches inwardly, 
bearing witness to what is true and 
beautiful and good, and when we are 
brought face to face with Curist, bear- 
ing witness to him, that in him is the 
true manhood, the true spirit of life for 
all the children of Gop. 

Thus in a sense whatever gives us 


further knowledge of life, and insight 
into its deeper meaning, mediates 
between us and Gop, because so He 
teaches us, speaking to us, making us 
understand; but always He Himself is 
nearer to us than these instruments of 
His, and it is He who reveals to us 
their meaning. Thus Nature mediates, 
and every true human life, every friend 
who touches a better impulse in us and 
sets before us a loftier ideal—and so 
above all he who is the “ Great Friend 
to all the sons of men.” How much 
this means Dr. Marrinnav describes in 
the first of the two sermons on “‘ Christ, 
the Divine Word.” 


Herein lie the “grace and truth that 
came by Jesus Christ.” In completely 
realising the filial relation to God, he at 
once glorified the dependent, obedient, 
suffering life which is assigned to us ; and 
rose to the height of that divine kinship 
which makes the affections of heaven and 
earth reciprocal, and identifies the essence 
of moral perfection in both spheres. The 
Man of Sorrows is our personal exemplar ; 
the Son of God is our spiritual ideal; in 
whose harmonious and majestic soul, 
imperturbable in justice, tender in mercy, 
stainless in purity, and bending in pro- 
tection over all guileless truth, an objective 
reflection of the Divine holiness is given 
us, answering and interpreting the subjec- 
tive revelation of the conscience. Nor is it 
without significance that his solitary and 
homeless position, his free and wandering 
life, his various contact with every light 
and shade of the human drama, deliver 
to us the impression of his inward spirit, 
the cast of his affections, and the cha- 
racteristics of his will, as a pure image of 
character, divested of local limits, uncon- 
strained as the wind, and flexible as the 
compassions of God. What wonder then 
that here we make a further step in our 
conception and colouring of the Infinite 
Perfection ; and that as humanity served 
for its symbol better than nature, so in 
Christ we find a higher and intenser than 
in humanity at large. And when it is said, 
of this personal appearance of divine 
qualities of mind on the theatre and 
under the conditions of human life, that 
the “ Word” itself “was made flesh and 
dwelt among us,” the phrase simply affirms 
that these qualities are not mere earth- 
born and animal phenomena, but are really 
the Living Word of a heavenly sphere and 
speak of God. 


They speak to us of Gop because the 
Inward Witness declares to us that this 
is the divinest truth, and we come to 
Gop through Curist when he wakens 
in us the better manhood, that we may 
the better understand what our sonship 
means. In one of the recently-pub- 
lished letters to Professor Kwyiaur, 
quoted by Mr. Arsrrone in his review 
of ‘Inter Amicos,;” Dr. Marringau 
shows how there can be no other final 
testimony to the truth. HKlements in 
the character depicted in the Fourth 
Gospel he finds to be not, historical, and 
not beautiful :-— 

Nor do I think that the true image of 
what he was is reached till he is divested 
of the whole dress which the Messianic 
mythology and Alexandrine theosophy 


have thrown round him in our Gospels. 


This done, the figure which emerges is to 


my eye simply human—of ideal strength 
and beauty—the purest model of the 
relation between God and the soul of man; 
but with no inapprehensible element 
transcending our inner scale of spiritual 
possibility. 

And, again, towards the close of the 
letter :— : 


The more I reflect upon these things th 
more profoundly convinced I am that the 
idea of an historical Incarnation affords 
no permanent standing-ground for a 
Religious Philosophy ; and I look upon it 
as the transitory means of saving the 
supreme truth—which Theism would else 
have lost—of the life of God in the soul 
of man, a life intense in proportion to self- 
surrender. (1870.) ° > 


In Dr. Marringau’s view, aS Wwe saw 
in the sermon on ‘“‘The God of the 
Living,” at the opening of Oakfield- 


road Church, in 1864, Curist was a 


past not a ‘‘present Mediator,’ his 
was a mediatorial mind, because of what 
he manifested in the past of the true 
life with God, which opened for his 
disciples ‘‘ direct relation, face to face, 
with the Farner of spirits,’ leaving to 
them ‘‘ primary converse with the Soul 
of souls.” 

And so also Mr. Tom, in the Fare- 


ow 


well sermon, which we quoted last week,. 


reminded his hearers that ‘* none of us 


are spiritually taught until Gop Him- 
self teaches us,” and that the great 


office of a Mediator was ‘‘ not to detain 
a soul with himself, but to place it in 
personal communion with the Fountain 
of life’’—‘‘to lead us into the real 
Presence and leave us there, having 
removed every evil that could hide our 
Faruer’s face.” 

As to Mr. Tuom's own position, when 
he had passed out of the Arianism in 
which he had been reared, Dr. Mar- 
TINEAU wrote as follows in the Memorial 
Preface to ‘‘ A Spiritual Faith ” :— 


Mr. Thom could the more easily let go 


the Arian conception of a superhuman 


Christ, as his deepening religious conscious- 
ness assured him of the immediate living 
intercommunion between the human spirit 
and the Divine; so that for the knowledge 
of God the conditions were ever present 
in our own minds—their actual or possible 
experiences; and there was no need of an 
intermediate being, different in natural 


rank and sphere of existence, to come 


and tell us what else was out of our reach. 


Whatiis spiritually discerned has not to- 


travel through space and be carried by 
messengers, but is either intuitively given, 
or passed direct from mind to mind in 
immediate relation. When once we have 
realised that “ all minds are of one family,” 
we know that what one “reveals” to 
another flows from its deeper experience, 
its fuller life, its higher perfection. God is 


His own Revealer, in so far as “He is — 


for ever presenting Himself in personal 
acts to the souls of men,” so that “ Con- 
science will not suffer us to doubt that 
He is there in person,” and that “He 
holds direct intercourse with us through 
reason and conscience.” And Christ is 
“the Revealer,’ by completely realising 


God’s idea of Humanity as related to 


Himself. “ He taught a religion by being 


a Religion. He is himself the glorious — 


gospel of the blessed God. This is My 


ty 


’ 
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Son, God said, and says, to all the sons of 
men.” ‘To fulfil in the Christian “ God’s 
law of eternal progress,” “the perfection 
of Jesus must be the goal of his desire.” 


It would thus seem that the chief 
endeavour of our Christian discipleship 
must be, not to formulate any theory 
concerning Curist, or to accept any 
theory ready made, nor to be troubled 
over much by questions of his ‘“‘ abso- 
lute’’ perfection, or the final character 
of any revelation that may come to us 
from him, but rather to set ourselves 
to be of the same mind, to understand 
more of the meaning of his manhood, 
to be with him, in the same spirit of 
trust and love, as children of our 
Farner. We must begin not with an 
abstract, but with a practical Theism, 
obedient to the Inward Teacher, simply 
doing our Faruer’s will. Then we 
shall be ready to enter into the mind 
of Curist, and to receive the deeper 
conviction, the clearer and more blessed 
vision, which are given to the completer 
man. Reverent study of the teaching 
and the life of Jusus invites us, with 
inexhaustible interest, to the highest 
discipline of character; and at the same 
time to the supreme test of divine 
truth, to prove its power and reality 
in the actual life of our churches and 
of each individual disciple. We may 
dispute in the schools as to the exact 
meaning of Divine Immanence or In- 
carnation, but in religion, which is our 
life, we are thankful with our friends, 
and with him who in all the genera- 
tions has been our best Friend among 
the sons of men, to learn more and 
more perfectly to enter into communion 
with our FarueEr, to do the work of His 
Kingdom here on earth, while we rest 
with faith in the thought of the larger 
fellowship of the Household of Gop. 


VERSES FROM “ OUR MASTER.” 


He cometh not a King to reign ; 
The world’s long hope is dim ; 
The weary centuries wait in vain 
The clouds of heaven for him. 


But warm, sweet, tender, even yet 
A present help is he ; 

_ And faith has still its Olivet, 

And love its Galilee. 


The healing of his seamless dress 

Is by our beds of pain ; 
We touch him in life’s throng and press, 
- And we are whole again. 


Our Friend, our Brother and our Lord, | 
What may thy service be ?— 

Nor name, nor form, nor ritual word, 
But simply following thee. 


_ Thy litanies, sweet offices 
Of love and gratitude ; 
Thy sacramental liturgies 
The joy of doing good. 
‘The heart must ring thy Christmas bells, 
Thy inward altars raise ; 
Its faith and hope thy caunticles, 
And its obedience praise ! 


J. G. WHI?TTIER. 


Ir your hands are left empty, it is only 
that they may seek and hold better gifts. 
—Hmerson. ; 


HENRY SEPTIMUS SUTTON. 
1825—1901. 


To many of our readers the name of 
Henry Septimus Sutton no doubt first 
became known through the inclusion of 
some of his verses from “ Rose’s Diary ” 
in Dr. Martineau’s ‘“ Hymns of Praise and 
Prayer,” but very few of those who were 
attracted by the simplicity and beauty of 
the verses, and their deep religious feel- 
ing, can have suspected that the writer 
was a working journalist in Manchester, 
and for more than forty years editor of the 
Alliance News. 

When in 1886 a volume of Sutton’s 
collected Poems* was published, a re- 
viewer in the Spectator acknowledged that 
he had not known the author’s name 
before exceptias attached to the following 
verses, which from their quaintness he 
had hitherto taken to belong to the 
seventeenth century, and which he judged 
to be not unworthy of Henry Vaughan. 


“Though he slay me, yet will I trust in 
him.” 


What if I perish, after all, 
And lose this life, Thy gracious boon ? 
Let me not fear that I shall fall 

And die too soon. 


I cannot fall till Thou dost let, 

Nor die, except at Thy command. 

Low let me lie, my Father, yet 
Beneath Thy hand. 


'*Tis good to think, though I decrease, 
Thou dost not, Lord, decrease with me. 
What matters it that I must cease, 

Since Thou must be ? 


The life Thou willedst me I use 
To thank Thee for that gracious will ;— 
If I must lose it, I would choose 

To thank Thee still. 


No more might I lift prayerful eyes, 

Or sway a tongue to grateful tones ; 

Yet should a noise of praise still rise 
Even from my bones. 


But to a few discerning friends Sutton’s 
poems, some of them published in 1848, 
and “ Rose’s Diary” in 1854, had long 
been a cherished possession. Emerson 
welcomed the earlier poems warmly, and 
of “‘Rose’s Diary” Dr. Martineau once 
said, “It has long been to me as the pre- 
sence of a tender and faithful friend.” 
When Miss Cobbe showed the book to 
Fanny Kemble, she exclaimed, after read- 
ing some of the poems aloud: “ Who on 
earth is this new Herbert or Vaughan 
you have discovered?” And Mr. Garrett 
Horder in a notice of Sutton in the tenth 
volume of Miles’s “ Poets of the Nine- 
teenth Century” (p. 547) records the 
following emphatic judgment :— 


I shall, I fear, astonish and perhaps shock 
some readers when I say that Mr. Sutton 
has a deeper religious nature than either 
Herbert or Vaughan. Noone doubts Her- 
bert’s goodness, but too often his quaintness 
is mistaken for depth. Some of our editors 
of sacred anthologies seem willing to sacri- 
fice nearly everything on the altar of 
quaintness ; that is a quality not to be 
despised, but it is surely second to far- 
reaching vision of truth and passionate love 
to the Invisible God. For my part, I find 
far more points of likeness in Mr. Sutton’s 
poems to certain of Miss Rossetti’s ; but 
even here there is a difference, accounted 


* By the late David Main, of Glasgow. This 
edition of the Poems is now published by Mr. J. E. 
Cornish, 16, St. Ann’s-square, Manchester, Elzevir 
8vo, on hand-made paper, 6s. net. A booklet, con- 
taining “ Rose’s Diary,” and some other Poems, 
may also be had direct from Mr. Albert Broad- 
bent, 19, Oxford-street, Manchester, S.E. 3d, net, 
34d, by post. a ae 


for by the fact that though both of them 
were mystics they were reared in vastly 
different schools of theological belief. But 
in spite of this, I think I could put side by 
side poems from these two poets which at 
heart strike the selfsame note—another 
illustration of how the really mystic mind 
overleaps, through its clear vision of God, 
all sundering doctrines concerning His 
nature. 


It is as a poet, as the writer of a few 
short poems which are not likely soon to 
die, that Sutton is chiefly attractive to us, 
but for that very reason there is interest 
in the story of his life, and his prose 
writings, marking the progress of his 
religious thought, are not the least striking 
part of that story. 

Henry Septimus Sutton was a native of 
Nottingham, where he was born Feb. 10, 
1825. His father was a printer and book- 
seller in Bridlesmith-gate, and proprietor 
of the Nottingham Review; and though 
Henry Sutton as a youth began to study 
medicine, his love of literature soon drew 
him away from that career and he became 
a journalist. He wrote first for his 
father’s paper, and when he was twenty- 
five settled as a reporter in Manchester, 
where the rest of his life was spent, and 
where he died last May, at the age of 
seventy-six. 

Before removing from Nottingham he 
had made his first ventures as an author, 
both in prose and versé. In 1847 he pub- 
lished his first little book (printed at his 
father’s works). It was in prose, with the 
title, “The Evangel of Love: interpreted 
by Henry Sutton,” and on the title-page 
the motto :— 


That which befits us, embosomed in beauty 
and wonder as we are, is cheerfulness and 
courage, and the endeavour to realise our 
aspirations. 

The book is the work of an eager and 
enthusiastic young man, searching into 
the deeper questions of life, with bold 
affirmation of the fundamental principles 
of spiritual religion, apart from all the 
special doctrines of orthodox Christianity. 
Sutton writes as an ardent follower of 
Emerson, and appeals directly to the 
inward witness to all spiritual truth. 

“MRUST THYSELF.’’ That is almost, in 
these times, the first of Christian necessities. 
By self-reliance, however, something very 
different to reliance on self is meant; but 
it implies a reliance on God for oneself, and 
the refusal to receive news of Him through 
any living or traditionary attorney, without 
also resorting to the means of verification 
which exist within every man who is a 
child of God. ... The world has been 
priest-ridden and book-ridden long enough, 
and it is time these things came toa full 
end. . . . So long as we think religion to 
be a thing that relates to notions we shall 
differ, we shall quarrel. ... In religion 
goodness must be supreme. 

Those sentences show clearly enough 
the line his thinking took in those early 
days. Of the poems published in the 
following year we gather that there were 
two booklets, though we have not been 
able to see the original copies. One was 
a collection of shorter poems, dedicated 
to his father; the other, his longest poem, 
“ Clifton Grove Garland,” which records 
his delight as a young man in natural 
beauty, describing familiar scenes near 
Nottingham, and introducing the local 
classics Kirke White, William and Mary 
Howitt, and Philip Bailey, whose 
“Festus” had been first published nine 
years before. This and the shorter poems 
are included in the volume of 1886, but 
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the poems are “ now revised,” so that one 
does not quote as from 1848 with 
confidence, 

One of the most striking of the shorter 
poems is “A Preacher's Soliloquy, ” which 
is included in Palgrave’s “Treasury of 
Sacred Song.” It describes the preacher’s 
eagerness to gather all men in, and help 
them on the upward way— 1 


Because God’s love is swift and strong, 
Therefore ye all to me belong. 


And then he continues his soliloquy :—~ 
Why do I dare love all mankind ? 
*Tis not because each face, each form 
Is comely, for it is not so ; 
Nor is it that each soul is warm 
With any Godlike glow ; 
Yet there’s no one to whom’s not given 
Some little lineament of heaven, 
Some partial synibol, at the least, in sign 
Of what should be, if it is not, within 
Reminding of the death of sin 
And life of the Divine. 
There was a time, full well I know, 
When I had not yet seen you so; 
Time was when few seemed fair ; 
But now, as through the streets I go, 
There seems no face so shapeless, so 
Forlorn, but that there’s something there 
That, like the heavens, doth declare 
The glory of the great All-fair ; 
And so mine own each one I eall, 
And so I dare to love you all. 


Then he gives thanks for his own place 
among mankind, ‘“Heayen’s possible 
novitiates, with self-subduing freedom 
free,” and reminds them that they alone 
are royal “who are the truly good.” 

Yet are ye angels in disguise, 

Angels who have not found your wings; 

I see more in ye than ye are 

As yet, while earth so closely clings ; 


Alas! why will ye not from sin arise, 
And be Christ’s beautiful ? 

Emerson, as we have said, welcomed. 
these early. poems of Sutton’s very-warmly, 
and seems also to have been struck by his 
“Hvangel of Love.” Sutton, in his young 
enthusiasm, went over to Manchester in 
1848 to hear Emerson lecture, and to see 
his “ Master” face to face. Then began 
also his friendship with the late Alexander 
Treland, and this, no doubt, was what 
determined him in 1850 to settle in Man- 
chester. For the first few years he was 
connected with the Manchester Examiner 
and Times, and became chief of the report- 
ing staff, but then in 1854 he accepted the 
editorship of the Alliance News, a post 
which he held for forty-four years. Upto 
the time of his death he remained the 
chief leader-writer for his paper, and by 
the freshness of his advocacy, his quiet 
persistence and enthusiasm rendered great 
service to the cause of temperance reform. 
To this, grateful testimony was borne by 
Sir Wilfred Lawson and other members 
of the United Kingdom Alliance at the 
time of his retirement. In considering 
Sutton’s work as a poet and religious 
thinker, it should not be forgotten that his 
life had this practical side, of which a large 
part was patient drudgery cheerfully. per- 
formed. For ten years (1859-69) he was 
also editor of Meliora, a magazine devoted 
to the cause of enlightenment and social 
reform. 

The same year, 1854, in which Sutton 
entered on what was to be the chief 
practical work of his life, saw also the 
publication of his most substantial book, 
which included as an appendix, “ Rose’s 
Diary,” the masterpiece among his poems. 
This book has the strange title “ Quin- 


quenergia ; or, Proposals for a New 
Practical Theology.” Using a slight 
framework of fiction it tells, partly in 
verse, but chiefly in prose, how a group of 
friends conversed together on the great 
questions of life, drawing out the lines of 
a new ideal religion, as the happy posses- 
sion of the people of ‘“ Quinquenergia.” 
Their country seems to be so named, 
because of the five great powers, or 
elements, which constitute their religion. 
These are defined as follows :— 


Justice or Conscientiousness: 
duty. 

Faith or Trust: sense of confidence. 

Hope or Aspiration: sense of yearning 
towards the nobler and the better. 

Reverence or Veneration: sense of pro- 
found respect. 

Benevolence or Love: 
interested affection. 

Such is the Quinquenergian analysis of 
Religion. Hence we never speak of this or 
that Religion, implying any theologic dis- 
tinction, as between Popery and Pro- 
testantism; but Religion with us is 
Justice, Faith, Aspiration, Reverence and 
Benevolence, wherever these are found. 


(p. 31.) 


Of this, some verses in the Introduction 
also speak :— 


What is it shows the Christian? Doctrine ? 
No. 

Religion ’tis, not Science; the access 

Of very God unto the Human soul ; 

Here only is true Christian music found ; 

All else, without it, were an idle sound. 


What is it shews the Christian ?—Strenuous 
trust ; 

In all the Father’s ways; a life unstained ; 

A noble, earnest hope; imparting peace 

All other peace, all ecstasy above ; 

The humble tears, and the undying love. 


These come, not by historic faith, or creed, 

Or new or ancient ritual. Not the name 

Of God, or man, can give them. Neither 
blood \ 

Nor water. 
air’; 

Naught. but the gracious, open hand of 


prayer. 


sense of 


sense of dis- 


Naught but breathing divine 


It is a religion based not on external 
supernatural authority, but on inward 
spiritual experience. Parker’s “ Dis- 
course on Matters pertaining to Reli- 
gion,’ and F. W. Newman’s “ Phases 
of Faith,” have helped to mould Sutton’s 
thought, while the influence of Carlyle 
and Emerson are clearly dominant, “ the 
great Emerson, my former master, my 
honoured friend still.” 

It is curious, in the light of Sutton! 8 
subsequent development, .to note in the 
Preface a reference to “the grim Sweden- 
borgian skeleton.” But we are told that 
even while he was seeing the sheets of 
“ Quinquenergia” through the press, he 


was led to pay closer attention to the 


teachings of the New Church; and 
another fresh influence was brought to 
bear upon him in the following year, when 


he began to attend the ministry of George | 


Macdonald in Manchester. ‘wo years 
later, he acknowledged that. “ Sweden- 


borg’s interpretation of the Bible is]: 


correct,” and he became a member of the 
Peter-street Society. He was for many 
years a faithful Sunday-school teacher, 
and for some time was on the Preachers’ 
Plan for the Manchester District. His 
pulpit services, thoughtful and uncon- 
ventional, are said to have been much 
appreciated. 

When Sutton became a Swedenborgian 
(he was then only thirty-two), he with- 
drew ‘‘ Quinquenergia” from circulation, 


Pee ee ere, ey en hh) A Awe ae at ee ee 


and even before then had wished to 
suppress ‘The Evangel of Love.” He 
subsequently wrote some expositions of 
New Church doctrine,— 


Outlines of the Doctrines lof the Mind 
according to Emanuel Swedenborg. No. 1. 
1889. 
Five Essays for binddnts of the Divine 
Philosophy of Swedenborg. 1895. 
The Saviour’s Triple Crown. 1898. 
The Golden Age. The Seventh Essay for 
Students of the Divine Philosophy of 
Swedenborg. 1900. 
But for lovers of Sutton’s poems 
“ Quinquenergia” * must always have a 
great attraction, as belonging to the time 
when “ Rose’s Diary” was written. Some 
of its other verse is also preserved, in a 
revised form, among the collected poems, 
e.g., “A Hymn of Creation,” “The Earth 
Defaced,” and ‘The Battle of God.” 
These are all in the metre of “ Rose’s 
Diary,” as will be seen from these conclud- 
ing verses of “ A Hymn of Creation ” :— 
Yea, Father, even so! And still Thy love 
Strives ever to attract our hearts above 
To Thee and to Thy high angelie throne ;— 
And yet to basest levels we how prone, 
And deaf to all Thy Word’s appealing tone ! 
But now we kneel before Thee, and we say— 
Prayer lived in, lived out, this th’ appointed 
way ; 

O help us then to live e’en as we pray, 

Humbly, and taught of God, and striving 
still 

To be obedient to Thy holy will ;— 

Thence rising to the sure unfailing trust ; 

The good deeds done, no more because we 
must, 

But that we love to do them ;—sevenfold 
peace, 

All other peace, all ecstasy above ;— 

Light ever-growing—ever-largening love. 


It is hardly too much to say that Sutton’s 
work as a poet was substantially done 
before he was thirty, though the later 
revisions mark a chastening of taste as well 
as a more definite form of theological 
thought. 

But in “Rose’s Diary ” some of the 
most perfect of the poems are hardly 
altered, and only one is added to the 
twenty-three which originally appeared as 
an appendix to ‘“ Quinquenergia.” The 
kind of alteration made may be seen from 
the three following examples. In the = 
poem Sutton wrote originally :— 
Out in the garden of the soul, that wide, 
Glad, fragrant paradise, I go by prayer. 


This in 1886 has become— 


Out in the garden of the Word, that wide 
Glad paradise, we are borne on by prayer. 


In the best known poem of all, with 
the refrain “How beautiful it is to be 


alive!” the second verse in 1854 Cea 


To read in some good book, until we feel — 
Love for the one who wrote it ; 


This was altered to ue more definite 
form— 


To read in God’s great Book, aut we feel 


Love for the Love that gave it. ; 


And in the twentieth poem of the 1886 
edition (which was the fourth in 1854), 
we find that “ Into the Saviour’s Wisdom, 
Love and Power” has taken the place of 
the earlier “Into the God-Light, into the 
God-Power.” 

“Rose’s Diary ” is a memorial to. 8. N. 
Rose Fryor, a friend of Sutton’s early, 


* There is a copy of “ Quiaquadenenas 
Williams’s Library, but not, so far as we h 
able to discover, in the British Museum 
which has, however, “The Evangel of 
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years in Nottingham, the wife of one of 
his friends, whose pure and beautiful 
nature deeply influenced his life, and who 
died in the year of his removal to Man- 
chester. The “Diary” is in sections, 
which tell of the varied experiences of the 
inward religious life. They are to be 
taken not as in any way describing his 
friend, but as attempting to picture what 
the religion of such a one must have 
been, from whom he had himself learnt so 
much. 

The opening verses, which begin 
Ihave a little trembling light, which still 
All tenderly I keep, and ever will, 
picture by that image the inward life of 
devout trust in God. 


Sometimes it seems there is no flame at all; 
I look quite close because it is so'small : 
Then all for sorrow do I weep and sigh ; 
ut Some One seems to listen when I ery, 
nd the light burns up, and I know not 
why. 

This opening poem, with the last verses 
of the third, Dr. Martineau has included 
as one piece in his ‘‘ Hymns of Praise and 
. Prayer,” ending 
O do Thou feed 
Thy light, that it burn ever, and succeed 
My life to truest holiness to lead. 


As to prayer Sutton says in one of his 
most characteristic verses : 


Prayer is the hand that catcheth bed on 
peace ; 

Nay, ’tis the very heart of noblenéss, 

Whose pulses are the measure of the stress 

Wherewith He doth us, we do Him, possess. 


Tf these should fail, all our true life would’ 


cease. 


The mystic seeker for the Inward Light 
is, however, aware how life can only be 
sound and healthy when active in daily 
faithfulness, going out from self in un- 
selfish service. 


Unless I strive these people dear to bless, 
Ido not love my God. If still I seek 

‘No good or joy of theirs, and acquiesce 

In what makes weak the strong, or wrongs 
: the weak, 

Myself of God’s own love I dispossess. 


I must begin to live for others now: 

Some wisely-loving work must now com- 
mence, 

Soon will-this sun:go down; alas, and how 

Should I then dare with any confidence 

A second dawn to look for and avow ? 


Who works not for his fellows starves his 
soul ; 

His thoughts grow poor andj dwindle, and 
his heart 

Grudges each beat as misers do a dole; 

He dies anon, and shall with them have 

- part sae 
Who find in death an everlasting goal. 


And again, though shrinking from the 
task of religious utterance, he knows that 
he must speak :— 


Put not on me, O Lord! this work divine, 

For Iam too unworthy, and Thy speech 

Would be defrauded through such lips as 
‘mine. 

I have not learned poe yet, and shall I 
teach ? 

oO choose some other instr ainenk of Thine ! 


The great, the royal ones, the noble saints, 
These all are Thine, and they will speak 
for Thee. 

No one who undertakes Thy words but 

faints ; 
Yet, if that man is saintly and sin-free, 
Through him Thou wilt, O Lord! self- 
uttered be. 


_ But how shall I say anything, a child, 
Not fit for such high work,—oh! how shall I 
Sa in Pence sca (a0k not be dele ? 


And yet, and yet if I refuse to try, 
The light that burns for my own life will 
die. 
To these poems of practical faithfulness 
may be added one on ithe discipline of 
temper :— 


My mind was ruffled with small cares. to- 
day, 

And I said hasty words, and did not keep 

Long-suffering patience well ; and now how 
deep 

My sorrow for this sin! In vain I weep 

For foolish words I never can unsay. 


Yet not in vain, ol surely not in vain ! 

This trouble must compel me to take heed ; 

And surely I shall learn how much I need 

Thy constant strength mine own to help 
indeed, 

And all my thought to patience to constrain. 


Yes, Ishall learn at length, though I neglect 
Day after day to use my help from Thee. 

O aid me that I always recollect 

Thy gentle-heartedness ; and O correct 
Whatever else of sin Thou seest in me! 


Other poems tell of sin and penitence, 
and tbe constant striving of an earnest 
soul for a nearer approach to God. 

Sutton’s love of Nature and delight in 
all beautiful things cannot be separated 
from his religion. It finds utterance in 
two of the most beautiful poems of the 
Diary :— 

The day with light its genial self engirds ; 

The trees are glad with fluty voices dear : 

‘¢Thou art my God!’? When I say o’er 
these words, 

T see a light beyond the day, and hear 

Voices far richer than the songs of birds. 


Mine eyes with happy tears then overswim ; 

The thoughts I have are sweetest that can 
be; 

My mind’s a cup with love above the brim ; 

Fine incense circles round whate’er I see ; 

In every sound I hear a holy hymn. 


Thou art my God! Thou, Father, Thou my 
friend ; 

My Saviour Thou, the eternal Lord of all! 

O thought which doth all other thoughts 
transcend, 

Beneath whose stress well mayjI prostrate 
fall 

In love and wonder which should know no 
end ! 


And this other, the most delightful of all 


his verses :— 


How beautiful it is to be alive! 

To wake each morn as if the Maker’s grace 

Did us afresh from nothingness derive, 

That we might sing, ‘‘How happy is our 
case, 

How beautiful it is to be alive! 


To read in God’s great Book, until we feel 

Love for the Love that gave it ; then to kneel 

Close unto Him Whose truth our souls will 
shrive, 

While every moment’s joy doth more reveal 

How beautiful it is to be alive! 


Rather to go without what might inerease 
Our worldly standing, then our souls deprive 
Of frequent jspeech with God, or than to 


cease 
To feel, through having wasted health or 
peace, 


How beautiful it is to be alive! 


Not to forget, when pain and grief draw 
nigh, 

Into the ocean of time past to dive 

For memories of God’s mercies, or to try 

To bear all sweetly, hoping still to cry, 

“How beautiful it is to be alive! ”’ 


Thus ever towards man’s height of noble- 


ness 

Strive still some new progression to con- 
trive ; 

Till, just as any other friend’s, we press 


| Death’s hand ; and, having died, feel none 


the less 
How beautiful it is to be alive | 


In later years, except for the remodel- 
ling of his earlier work, Sutton seems to 
have written very little verse, and that 
little chiefly in the form of memorials of 
friends. 

In November, 1885, when he was pre- 
paring the collected edition of his poems, 
he wrote some lines. dedicating the later 
“Gleanings” specially to his wife. In 
this dedication he says :— 

And now that the summer is 0’er, 

And the autumn is ending, 

I through the old garden once more 

My way have been wending, 

To cull, in the mist and the cold, 

And the wet and the waning, 
Whatever of new or of old 

Might still be remaining. 


Thou’lt praise them no less though they tell 
That winter is coming 5 
Yet let them foreshadow as well 
Our heavenly homing 
The winter will nip and will sting 
And blacken and harden, 
But in the soon-following spring 
We’ll have a new garden. 


That was written five years after the 
second overwhelming sorrow of Sutton’s 
life, for he had lost his first wife, who had 
shared his home in the early years of his 
Manchester life, and in 1880 he lost his 
only son, a young man of great promise, 
who at the time of his death was a 
student at Balliol College. For himself 
the autumn and the peaceful winter were 
prolonged, not without some warnings of 
serious illness, until, on May 2, the 
summons came for him, and, “ justas any 
other friend’s,”’ he pressed Death’s hand, 
and, having died, found none the less 


*¢ How beautiful it is to be alive.’’ 


“AS THE SOUND OF MANY 
WATERS.” 


Amone the Fells of North Lancashire 
that lie to the west and north of Coniston, 
this sound was listened to with much 
delight and exultation of spirit, in the 
early August days. No rain had fallen 
for many weeks till then, and all the becks 
were low and silent. The stony channels 
that seam the hillsides were dry, and the 
waterfalls were little more than damp 
rocks, over which the last drainings of 
the higher slopes shpped softly down. 
But after twenty-four hours of rain the 
mountains found their voice, the becks 
grew loud again— 

And all the air was filled with pleasant 
noise of waters ; 
pleasant, yet strong and imperious too. 

I suppose that this sound of running 
streams and rushing waterfalls was the 
more impressive—more full of melody and 
meaning to the ear—because of the unac- 
customed stillness of the days before. In 
the Lake district one always expects to 
hear the voice of the waters; it is a part 
of the welcome which the hills offer to 
him who has loved them and trod them 
with joy. The silence was strange and 
almost disconcerting now. Something 
was at fault with the beloved region, and 
the visitor could join with herdsmen and 
gardeners in the hope of rain. 

And the rain came: at first, only the 
quiet, steady falling of the mist-showers. 
The hill-clouds descended slowly into the 
valleys and gently watered the dry fields 
and made the thirsty lawns and gardens 
glad. The early sunlight laid‘one broad, 
bright rainbow across the opposite hills, 
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beautiful in the moist, grey morning. 
But soon the heavy storm clouds gathered 
over Wetherlam and the Old Man of 
Coniston. Lightnings flashed there, and 
thunders boomed and rumbled among the 
great Fells, and the rain came down 
swiftly, in large drops, sweeping through 
the air, flooding all the land, and covering 
the level surface of the lake with circling 
wavelets of bright foam. All through the 
day and night the great rains fell, and 
next morning the steeper slopes of the 
hills were marked with the long white 
lines of rushing streamlets, hastening 
downwards from the heights to swell the 
becks on lower ground. Then this wild 
and glorious region of English mountain 
landscape took on its more sublime and 
characteristic forms. And while the 
dalesman and his fields and his flocks and 
herds rejoiced in this blessing of the 
clouds, a stranger, with holiday hours to 
spare, must needs go up among the hills, 
though the rain still fell, and listen to their 
recovered voices, and feel the “ power of 
sound” which Nature wields over the 
human spirit on great days of storm. 


Following a beck upwards on the way 
to its source, I was soon shut in by the 
dark rocks and the dripping pines and the 
heavy mists that folded all the higher 
slopes and hid’ the sky. Far below me, 
and behind, lay the beautiful lake and the 
little town that nestles on its western 
shore. Above, and in front, the foaming 
streams and the confused yet accordant 
sound of their many voices drew one on, 
far into the heart and home of the great 
tumult. And so, all through the long 
wet August afternoon, I wandered there 
with the mists and the mountain birds, 
among the bending ferns, heavy with 
moisture, the mosses that cling to the 
lower rocks, and the bare crags that 
towered, dark and mystic, away up into the 
gloom. 


How wonderful is the “sound of many 
waters,’ heard thus amid the solitudes of 
the Fells ; how full of meaning and yet of 
mystery! Nature is speaking to her human 
child, who chances to stray there, far 
from the trouble and turmoil of the 
crowded places of the world. She is tell- 
ing him some part of her mighty. secret, 
could he only understand and interpret. 
As he listens and tries to be passively 
receptive, something, it may be, of her 
living spirit passes into the soul and makes 
it stronger and healthier—more reverent, 
more earnest, more aspiring, and yet more 
content. He cannot put into words the 
thought or emotion that is borne in upon 
him there. He cannot translate’ that 
mountain music into human speech, or 
tell the secret of that joy which takes 
possession of the heart. But his life 
should be the nobler for it. A greater 
sincerity, a loftier purpose, a more patient 
will, ought to rule his conduct and pervade 
his thinking, in all after days. 


Yet is it a little vain and frivolous, 
perhaps, for the pilgrim to be moralising 
thus, even to himself, in days of recrea- 
tion, amid such scenes and sounds. Wiser 
were it to lay to rest for a while this stern 
reflective human consciousness, and be but 
as a child there, listening, loving, and re- 
sponsive to the large tree ministry of 
Nature, so friendly and gracious to him in 
such hours. The poet’s mild rebuke, 
though uttered a hundred years ago, and 
on a bright clear sunny morning, comes 
borne to him on the mist-laden winds :— 


Think you ’mid this mighty sum 
Of things for ever speaking, 
That nothing of itself will come, 

But we must still be seeking ? 

The sounds of flowing and of falling 
waters are wonderfully varied and change- 
ful; so. many different tones this fluid 
force in nature can send forth. The plash 
of the rain-drops on the trees and on the 
rocks, the murmur of the hidden rills, 
the rush of the strong stream, the dash 
and roar of the waterfall,.the plunge and 
hiss of the breaking wave—how wide is the 
scope of sound over which these different 
voices range! The strings of that invisible 
harp, on which the moving waters play, 
must be many. ‘The key-notes,” said a 
friend to me a day or two after, as we 
walked through the dales that had become 
garrulous and vocal now, “the key-notes 
of these mountain becks are all different ; 
each one sings or chants its own distinc- 
tive melody.” And it was so. Nature is 
rarely monotonous—perhaps never when 
she is in movement. The waters play upon 
the many obstacles that check, or try to 
check, their flowing, and bring forth new 
and ever-changing music, as they hasten 
over or round or beneath them. The 
wind, too, when it blows among the way- 
side grasses or across the ripening corn, or 
through the pines or down the rocky passes 
of the hills, calls forth a different voice 
from each. The birds, the insects, the 
beasts of the field, which we often, in our 
foolish human pride, call “dumb,” have 
all their varied tones of utterance, and 
help to make that rich harmonious music 
that floats about the world. 

It is well to hear these many sounds of 
Nature, not as mere sounds, or as a noise 
made by inanimate and senseless things. 
They are voices of that Living Power 
which is the Soul of Nature and the source 
of her immense activity. Readers of 
Wordsworth—the poet who from these 
his own native mountain regions, called on 
men to lay a closer ear to the lips of the 
great Mother—will know how sensitive his 
own ear was to the many-voiced life of 
natural things. This poet, who dwelt 
so close to the mighty heart of all, had 
learned to hear, almost as if they were 
spoken words, the sounds that wander over 
the earth and take possession of the wide 
spaces of invisible air. ‘Not only the 
grander tones of the waterfall or the roar- 
ing of storms impress him, but he trea- 
sures all the tiny sounds, down to the 
piping of the stonechat or the sandlark, 
and all the ‘milder minstrelsies of rural 
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scenes. 


The stream, so ardent iu its course before, 

Sent forth such sallies of glad sound, that 
all , 

Which TI, till then, had heard appeared the 
voice : 

Of common pleasure; beast and bird, the 
lamb, 

The shepherd’s dog, the linnet and th 
thrush, 

Vied with the waterfall and made a song 

Which, while I listened, seemed like the 
wild growth, 

Or like some natural produce of the air 

That could not cease to be. 


Of one who could mimic the nightbird’s 
song so well that it replied to him, in the 
pauses of his call, Wordsworth says that— 

While he hung ; 
Listening, a gentle shock of mild surprise 
Has carried far into his heart the voice 
Of mountain torrents. 

He thought that, even in infancy, the river 
that flowed past his earliest home had 


power to influence his own life through 
sound :— 


For this didst thou, 
O Derwent! winding among grassy holms 
Where I was looking on, a babe in arms, 
Make ceaseless music that composed my 
thoughts 
To more than infant softness, giving me 
Amid the fretful dwellings of mankind 
A foretaste, a dim earnest, of the calm 
That Nature breathes among the hills and 
groves. 


In schoolboy days he had learned to 
feel— 

Whate’er there is of power in sound 
To breathe an elevated mood. 


And what in later years he said to his 
sister must have been true of himself— 


_ Thy mind 
Shall be a mansion for all lovely forms, 
Thy memory be as a dwelling-place 
For all sweet sounds and harmonies.* 


Once, on that wet, August afternoon, I 
stood. where a strong mountain stream, 
which just above was broad and clear, its 
pellucid waters showing every rock and 
pebble of the uneven channel, was sud- 
denly narrowed in between two massive 
boulders. As it plunged through these, 
the clear brown water was changed into 
whitest foam, and then below them it 
was met by a huge rock, whose broad 
flat surface seemed’ meant to bar all 
further progress of the stream. It 
checked, but could not stay, the advan- 
cing waters; the strong swift torrent 
made one splendid wave-like curve of 
foam, leaped round the opposing rock, 
and then sped onward, tossing its spray 
on either side, and giving forth a voice 
that sounded there, in that wild region, 
like the song of victory, of freedom, and 
of unconquerable joy. And I thought 
(moralising again) that, could we but 
obey the law of our own life, like those 
exultant waters, could we thus meet all hin- 
drances that press upon us, all obstacles 
that try to block the way—could we in such 
wise meet these, that they should only 
serve to increase the vigour of our move- 
ment, and change to greater beauty and 
charge with nobler melody the onward 
course of our progressive action, then 
full surely ’twould be well ! 

Wadi J 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


To PusiisHERS.—[All Books, &c., sent to Tur 
InQuIRER will be acknowledged under this head, 
with name of publisher and price, if supplied. The 
necessities of owr space, however, compel us to limit 
the number selected for critical notice and review]. 

What is Truth, or The Value of Com- 
parison. By A. Dixon Lord. Is. (Watts 
and Co.) ; ’ 


De Omnibus. By The Conductor (Barry 
Pain). Is. paper, 2s cloth. (Fisher 
Unwin.) 

The Poverty of India, 
Naoraji. 10s. 6d. 


Anselm and His Work. 
Welch, M.A., B.D. 8s. 
Clark.) 

Expositor, Review of Reviews, Woman at 
Home, Good Words, Sunday Magazine, 
Harper's, Young Days, Cornhill, British 
Sanitarian, Monthly Review. 


By Dadabhai 
(Swan Sonnenschein.) 
By A. C. 
(T. and T. 


* See an essay, by Mr. W. A. Heard, on 
“ Wordsworth’s Treatment of Sound” in Transac- 
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FREEDOM AND MORAL RESPONSI- 


BILITY. 


Sir,—Mr. Upton is | evidently! deter- 
mined to drive me to that “hill retired,” 
where Milton’s fallen angels “reasoned 
high” of “fix’d fate, free will, fore- 
knowledge absolute,” and ‘‘found no end, 
in wandering mazes lost.” 

1. I said that “upon the fact of Moral 


Responsibility, all but materialists are 


agreed : a rational being is accountable for 
his actions—accountable to himself, to 
society, and to the Almighty.” The con- 
text showed that I wished to distinguish 
between the fact of Moral Responsibility, 
so understood, and any theory of volition, 
such as Libertarianism or Determinism, 
which is offered as an explanation of what 
happens in the mind when we will an 
action. Granting this distinction, the only 
question is, what theory of volition affords 
the best explanation of the fact of 
Responsibility ? The mass of mankind, 
believing most firmly in Moral Responsi- 
bility, have no theory of volition what. 
ever; no one feels the need of a theory, 
unless he is specially interested in the 
psychological, ethical, or theological pro- 
blems to which this and other facts of 
our nature give rise. Now Mr. Upton 
says that this distinction between fact 
and theory rests on an “ equivocal use”’ 
of the words Moral Responsibility. How 
does he support the accusation? By 
identifying Moral Responsibility with 
various rival theories as to the nature 
of volition, and attributing to me the 
opinion, ‘‘ much in vogue among Absolute 
Idealists,” that all these theories “lead 
to the same ethical goal’?! I never said, 
nor implied, anything of the sort; I said 
that. these theories are offered as’ rival 
interpretations of the same ethical fact. 
And I do not think that even the 
“ Absolute Idealist” can be charged with 
maintaining that the various theories of 
volition are “morally indifferent.” The 
“ Absolute Idealist” means by Moral 
Responsibility just what Common Sense 
means: that man, knowing himself to be 
the centre and source of his own actions, 
is conscious of his present imperfection 
and of an obligation to be better. But 
the “Absolute Idealist” rejects the 
Libertarian theory as maintained by 
Dr. Martineau, and defends another 
theory which, he claims, gives a truer 
explanation and justification of the fact of 
Responsibility. Mr. Upton denies the 
validity of this claim; and in this respect, 
I no not know what cause of complaint 
he has against me, for in the book from 
which he quoted, and in the same passage 
from which he quoted, I tried to show 
that the ‘‘ Absolute Idealist’s” theory of 


the will, as expounded in the writings of 


Professor T. H. Green, is a failure. It is 
an attempt to combine the scientific 
advantages of Determinism with the 
ethical advantages of Libertarianism ; and 
this combination does not seem to be 
possible, 

- 2. What is the alternative ? Deter- 
minism in its consistent form means 
fatalism—our actions are the result of 
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external forces. There remains, then, the 
Libertarian theory. What does this theory 
tell us, and on what grounds is it main- 
tained ? To my mind, Mr. Upton’s 
favourite formula—* the man either could 
have done otherwise, or could not’’—has 
not nearly as much importance as he 
assigns to it. To say that itis “ possible ” 
for me to do a thing, or that I ‘‘ can” do 
it, means that there is nothing outside 
myself to prevent me ; or it means nothing 
at all} It implies only the absence of 
external necessity or constraint. And to 
say that I “can not” do it, that it is 
“impossible ””—if the words are to be 
taken seriously—means that there is some 
power outside myself which prevents it. I 
can find no other meaning for the words 
“possible”? and “impossible.” ~ Hence 
Mr. Upton’s final test question has only 
a deceptive appearance of exactness— 
“‘TIn the moral crisis, could the man have 
acted otherwise, or could he not?’’ When 
its real meaning is expressed, the question 
takes this form—‘“ What was the effect of 
surrounding circumstances on the man’s 
action?” I believe that this is the 
interpretation of Common Sense. When 
the question is pressed, ‘‘ Was it possible 
for us to have acted otherwise?” Com- 
mon Sense at once understands it to mean, 
“Were the circumstances too strong for 
us?” And the true verdict of experience 
is that circumstances are sometimes too 
strong, but not always. Whenever they 
are not too strong, we “could have acted 
otherwise.” And the meaning of “free- 
dom” which we reach by this line of 
thought is—the power to set oneself free 
from, or to overcome, outward hindrances. 

3. The attempt is sometimes made to 
argue that we are conscious of ‘‘ freedom.” 
Iam no more conscious of freedom than 
I am conscious of the properties of the 
oxygen in the atmosphere. Iam uncon- 
scious of compulsion or-necessity ; but, as 
Spinoza said, every act and thought might 
be as strictly determined as the fall of a 
stone is, and yet we might not be “ con- 
scious” of it. The direct appeal to 
consciousness leads to no result. 

4. We are, however, conscivus of moral 
obligation; there is something that we 
ought to do, and an ideal of character that 
we ought to be. On this basis, moral 
freedom was explained by Kant, in a 
manner at once simple and profound: 
“ought” implies “can.” It is possible 
for us to do that which it is our duty to 
do; or duty itself is an illusion. Moral 
freedom is an inference from the fact of 
moral duty, from which the idea-of free- 
dom derives all its meaning. ‘ When 
Duty whispers low, Thou must,” the soul 
replies, I can. 8. H. Mreuuoneg. 

Holywood, co. Down. 
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Siz,—Mr. Upton concludes his letter in 
this week’s Inquirer with the following 
sentence :—“ A mau must believe either 
that it was possible for him in some of 
the moral crises of his life to have 
decided otherwise than he did decide, or 
that it was not possible; there is no con- 
ceivable middle course.” No, but if he 
believes that it was not possible to have 
decided otherwise this does not exclude 
repentance and remorse. He may recog- 
nise why it was not possible, he may regret 
that it was so, and may be stimulated to 
such self-development as shall make it 
impossible so to decide in future. By this 
view of Responsibility we avoid the 
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irrational notions about sin and the possi- 
bility of offending God. 


F, T. Morr, 
Birstal Hill, Leicester, Aug. 25. 
ns 
BAZAARS AND THEIR 
SUBSTITUTES. 
Str,—Those of us who feel that 


bazaars are not the best means of raising 
money for our various activities must hail 
with delight the news which comes from 
one of our Highbury churches where the 
vicar, who shares our objections, has been 
most successful in finding, as I think, “a 
more excellent way,” and therefore I shall 
be obliged if you will kindly insert the 
enclosed extract from one of the church 
newspapers. 
Marian PrircHarp. 
11, Highbury-crescent, Aug. 20. 


Autumn is now hard upon us when such 
a vast amount of church energy is usually 
devoted to the organisation of bazaars and 
sales of work as means of raising money 
for church purposes. The Rev. R. 
Catterall, vicar of St. Augustine’s, High- 
bury, N., does not believe in bazaars. He 
thinks they are among other things a 
roundabout and wasteful method of 
obtaining funds for church work. He 
thinks that when any special sum is 
required itis best to appeal directly to the 
parishioners to subscribe the sum required 
at an ordinary service by means of the 
offertory. A week or two ago he had an 
opportunity of putting his theories to the 
test of practice, and the result was a 
remarkable success. 

At a meeting of the Church Council on 
June 17 it was decided that an attempt 
should be made to renovate and to 
decorate the church this year. To do the 
work thoroughly and well would, it was 
estimated, involve an outlay of at least 
£1,000. The churchwardens set aside 
Sunday, July 28, as a day upon which a 
great united effort should be made to 
provide the full means for this work. 

The vicar, in a special appeal to the con- 
gregation and parishioners, said they had 
a very strong belief that if the very many 
friends of St. Augustine’s would unite in 
a spirit of faith, prayer, and self-denial, to 
make a special effort, the whole of this 
very large sum might easily be given on 
the one Sunday. He added: “ May I 
venture very earnestly to ask you to aid 
the work to the very utmost of your 
power... .In the acknowledgment of 
your kind gifts, may I say that no list of 
names will be issued. I hold your names 
with numbers attached which are marked 
on the cards and envelopes. And I hold 
them in strictest confidence. In the 
parish magazine of August, the uumbers 
will be printed with the amounts given 
placed opposite to them.” 

The result was, as we have already 
intimated, a surprising success. Nearly 
double the amount asked for was received 
—namely, £1,824. 

In answer to an inquiry by our repre- 
sentative as to his method of organising 
this collection, Mr. Catterall writes to 
us :— 

The essentials ofsuccessful appeal in such 
an instance as mine seem to me to be (1) 
The possession of the confidence of one’s 
people. This must come by the evidence to 
them of one’s desire to work for them and 
with them. (2) The making request only 
for means to do absolutely necessary things. 
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(3) The knowledge (personal) of one’s 
parishioners. This allows the appeal to be 
made personally to hundreds of persons. In 
my late effort I sent out 1,189 appeals to all 
sorts and conditions of persons. I think the 
effect of the cumulative offering of small 
sums has not yet been sufficiently compre- 
hended. The August issueof my magazine 
contains the record of all the donations sent 
in in numbered ecards and envelopes. And it 
contains also the balance-sheet of expenses. 
I find that the total cost of obtaining £1,824 
has been £10 3s. 10d. This has been spent 
in stationary, printing, and postage. 


Speaking further on the advantages of 
his plan, the vicar says: “It gives an 
opportunity by which every member— 
even the youngest—of the Church of 
England in the parish can be reached. No 
one can shield himself or herself from 
responsibility in this matter. Such 
personal opportunities the Church of 
England ought more and more to promote. 
The Jaying of the responsibility of the 
maintenance of her work upon the gifts of 
the few, instead of upon those of the many, 
has been, and is, one of our Church’s great 
weaknesses. Why should ten men give 
£100 each, when 1,000 persons might feel 
honoured to give £1 each. 
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FORM AND SUBSTANCE IN 
WORSHIP. 


Srr,—From the far North, where I am 
doing what I can to’ replenish the “inner” 
and the “outer” man, I send a short 
account of certain Sunday experiences 
which may be of interest to your readers. 
Finding, alas, that none of the many 
churches in this place were “ Free” in the 
sense that we Unitarians look for, I turned 
my steps to the Episcopal Church in the 
hope that the Bishop of Argyll and the 
Isles (whom I had seen announced to 
preach) would offer. me at least a few 
suggestive thoughts. Brought up in the 
Church of England, I felt no stranger to 
the fine old phrases of the Book. of 
Common Prayer—marred though these 
were from time to time by the (to me) 
inadequate and unnecessary definitions of 
Orthodoxy. It was, however, when the 
good Bishop addressed us that I felt as 
one ‘‘ wounded in the house of friends.” 
I need not do more than refer to the 
laboured compilation of texts by which 
the preacher sought to show that ‘“ Christ 
was God.” “If Jesus was not God, then 
we are relying on an arm of flesh,” was 
one statement that would have amazed me, 
had I not previously met with similar 
statements in dogmatic circles. But Iam 
concerned now with two points which 
impressed themselves specially on my 
mind, and these I think worth recounting, 

In the first place I was struck by the way 
in which the forces of Modern Thought 
were wholly ignored throughout the dis- 
course. Stress was laid on the inadequacy 
of ‘Intellect ” in dealing with the Gospel 
records, and a parallel was drawn between 
acceptance by “faith” of these and accept- 
ance of the “mysteries of the Holy 
Eucharist.” ‘ Doubt” was condemned, 
but no help was offered to the earnest 
inquirer ; as in the days of my childhood, 
so now I heard that the doubter read the 
Scriptures only ‘unto condemnation.” 
Surely, sir, the persistence in influential 
quarters of such teaching as this is one 
more justification (if such were needed) 
for the existence of those Churches which 
the outside world roughly describe as 
“Unitarian.” Some of my friends have 


said, Why not strive after reform from 
within the Church ? I think such a sermon 
as I have barely outlined above is a suffi- 
cient answer to this query. 

Andthe second point which was specially 
brought home to me by the Bishop was 
contained in his references to one of our- 
selves. A wise “ Unitarian” had expressed 
to him (the Bishop) his inability to attend 
the Church services because of the con- 
tinual references to Christ’s “ Divinity ” ; 
and, indeed, went on the preacher, if Jesus 
were not God, then their whole service was 
“idolatry.” But surely, I would ask, a 
“wise Unitarian ” could look below words 
in themselves idolatrous to that hidden 
meaning which they are all along aiming at? 
As Emerson says, ‘‘ We are wiser than we 
know,” and this truth holds good especially 
in the sphere of religion. Because my 
fellow-men think differently from me, am 
I (under the given circumstances) to dis- 
sociate myself entirely from them in those 
forms which they use to express their sense 
of that Great Reality which Religion 
implies for all alike? I need not repeat 
all their phrases, nor need I join in their 
creeds, but can I not see beneath these the 
essence of that worship which is “in 
Spirit ” ? J. Niewp. 

Oban, N.B., Aug. 25. 
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THE CHRISTKATHOLISCHE 
MOVEMENT. 


Sir,—May I venture to point out a 
slight chronological error in Dr. Schieler’s 
paper in this week’s Inquirer. He places 
Ronge and Ozerski’s Christkatholische 
movement as subsequent to Dr. Rupp’s 
free evangelic congregation. I can well 
remember the excitement in Germany in’ 
October, 1844, when Ronge’s letter to 
Bishop. Arnoldi started the German 
Catholic movement, and the very general 
wonder which increasingly has grown, 
that the writer of that letter never after- 
wards equalled the vigour and brilliancy 
of the scathing sarcasm with which he 
denounced the exhibition of the Coat at 
Trier as an imposture, 

'§. ALrrep STEINTHAL, 

40, Wilmslow-road, Withington, Man- 
chester, Aug. 25. 


CANON GORE ON EDUCATIONAL 
PROGRESS. 


Preacuine at Oxford on Sunday week 
in connection with the University Exten- 
sion meeting, Canon Gore referred to the 
widespread discouragement in the minds 
of those who are most genuinely interested 
in national education. The following are 
passages from his sermon, as reported in 
the Oxford Chronicle :—The discourage- 
ment lay in the fact that after this half- 
century of reform it was impossible to 
say that there was a deeper or a wider 
thirst for knowledge in their public 


schools or Universities than there was at | 


the beginning. There was a great elabora- 
tion of educational methods, but that 
elaboration of educational methods was 
not comparable to the elaboration in 
the methods of amusement, and the thirst 
for. knowledge could not be said to be 
greater. 

He supposed that what gave them most 
encouragement in the general aspect of 
education was the fact that the avenues 
of knowledge had been opened so widely 
for women by the side of men, and in this 


connection it was impossible on that day 
and in this place but to remember how 
much they owed to the Imperial lady 
whom Germany and England were that 
day united in deploring, whose real 
enthusiasm for the emancipation of women 
in the true and fullest sense of the word 
he. supposed was not an inconsiderable 
element in what one must call the tragedy 
of a noblelhfe. Butstill that encouraging 
feature had to be set side by side with 
many features not at all satisfactory. 
If they passed beyond the particular 
place of education and went into the 
larger world, to what they called educated 
society, still they found that the love of 
knowledge was so slight that the slightest 
rise in the income-tax knocked off first of 
all, as a matter of course, as being plainly 
and most easily dispensable, the expendi- 
ture on books. During the last years the 
national book bill, if placed side by side 
with some other national bills, would 
certainly astonish them by its shrinkage, 
if they excluded from the expenditure 
what went in newspapers; in fact, it did 
appear to be the case not excluding the 
commercial world from their purview, as a 
nation, they did not appear to believe in 
knowledge. If they descended into the 
region of primary education they found 
those who were most serious there were 
also most discouraged’in their outlook. 


Again, they had a vast elaboration of — 


the machinery and appliances of educa- 
tion, but they asked, was the result what 
their boys and girls, their young men and 
women, actually in the mass represented ? 
Pleasure, the elaboration of pleasure, the 

emand for amusement, that was every- 
where ; money-making, the desire to get 
on, that was everywhere; the sort of 
capacity of education which was satisfied 
with the short paragraphs and headlines 
of their newspapers, that was everywhere. 
But plain living and high thinking, could 
they fairly say that after all their fifty 
years of educational reform that was on 
the increase? He feared the answer was 
more than doubtful. 


Tf they looked round on. their country- 


men, as they met them in the train or in — 


the family, and asked why was it they 
did not really care for knowledge, it was 
not that they lacked intelligence—that, at 
any rate, was a very small part of it, even 
so far as it was true; there was a wonder- 
ful capacity for intelligence in them, 
wonderful good sense and reasonableness, 
wonderful capacity for appreciating a fact 


if there be but the sufficiency of moral 


impulse to make men really undergo the 
trouble of distinguishing and knowing— 
it was lack of moral seriousness of purpose 
which hindered them; that and nothing 
else than that was the hindrance to the 
progress of education in the mass of the 
country. There would be no real 
intellectual progress in this England of 
ours without a profound recovery of moral 
seriousness, without real and widespread 
repentance—that was a change of moral 
purpose—without real and widespread 
conversion, without the turning of the 
heart and soul of man from the world, 
the flesh, and the devil to God and His 
righteousness. It was that change of will, 


}that growth, that recovery of moral 
seriousness which could alone for our — 


nation open again the gate and give 
them once more the key of knowlec 
If our nation was to have mo 
must recover a wholesome fear 


Pe ae) Serra 
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and with that fear would come a 
deepened sense of the value of religion, 
which put it in the first place, which 
sought first the Kingdom of God and His 
righteousness. 


NEWS FROM THE CHURCHES, 


ee 


[Notices and Reports for this Department should 
be as brief as possible, and be sent in by Thursday 
ee: ] 

———— a 


Boston.—The chapel in Spain-lane has been 
cleaned and painted, and after being closed for two 
Sundays (the servicés being conducted in the 
schoolroom), was reopened on Sunday last, the 
pulpit being occupied by the Rev. William C. Hall, 
M.A., of Ashton-under-Lyne. There was a good 

} attendance and collection, and Mr. Hall’s services 
/ were much appreciated. 

Carrickfergus (Reopening).—On Sunday eyen- 
ing last this meeting-house was reopened in the 
presence of a surprisingly large congregation, the 
whole of the available seating accommodation being 
occupied. The few Unitarians in Carrick and the 
neighbourhood were present, and about seventy 
members of the Ballycarry congregation, includ- 
ing the Baliyearry choir, also six members of 
Moneyrea congregation, and three friends from 
Belfast. The remainder of the large congregation 
was madeup of the people of Carrickfergus and 
district, belonging to other denominations, There 
were four reporters of the Press present, and 
reports of considerable length have appeared in the 
Belfast newspapers, giving part of the sermon by 
the Rev. R. Lyttle, on ‘The Ideal Christian 
Church,” which is described as eloquent and im- 
pressive. The hearty singing, led by the Ballycarry 
choir, contributed much to the success of a very 
rousing service. On Sunday evening, Sept. 8, at 
| 7.15, the next service will be conducted by the Rev. 
i W. G. Marsden. 

y Tavistock.—The Rev. John Barron, of the 
i Abbey Chapel, preached last Sunday morning and 
evening in the Wesleyan Church, Boscastle, Corn- 
wall, 


FREDK. LONG & SON, 


AUCTIONEERS, SURVEYORS, HOUSE & LAND AGENTS, 
- 4, Adelaide Place, London Bridge, E.C. 


Rents Collected, and the entire management of 
Property in any part of London or Suburbs under- 
taken. Valuations for Probate, &c. 


RINTING PRESSES.—Outfits com- 


bets plete, 10s. to £5. Type from ls. per fount. 
Printing Made Easy, 6d.—Apams Bros., Daventry. 


CALENDAR. 


SUNDAY SERVICES are advertised at a charge 
of 10s, per year, prepaid, a space of two lines being 
given to each announcement; extra lines are 
: - charged 4d. each. Orders can be sent for a portion 
; of the year, not less than thirteen weeks, at the 
4 
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same rate. Calendar, Notices not prepaid £1 the 
year. Single Announcements 6d. per line. All 
information as to the change of preachers should 
reach the Office not later than Thursday. 


al Essex Hall, Strand, W.C, 


MARRIAGES, 


~ Acan—Grazeprook—On the 22nd August, at the 

Parish Church, Newark-on-Trent, by the Rev. 

Marshall Wild, M.A., the Rev. William Agar, 

. Jate of Dercoster: now of Sidmouth, to Annie 

Btn Lois, eldest daughter of Mr. Samuel Glaze- 
Sy Hipers, Priory-road, Newark, 


DEATHS. 


) Gresswett—On the 23rd August, at her residence, 
31, Brook-street, Gloucester, Margaret Gress- 
well, aged 43. 

Morron—On the 21st August, suddenly, at Rosen- 
-Jaui, Switzerland, Francis Arthur, fourth son 

_ of the late Charles Morton, of Southport and 

Wakefield, and of Mrs, ppierton: Hillside, 

eee th, heed 3b-yearss S200" 


CALENDAR. 


oes 
SUNDAY, September 1, 


pence 


Our 


tae It Is requested that notice of anyalteration 
in the Calendar be sent to the Publisher not 
later than Thursday Afternoon, 


Bermondsey, Fort-road, 7 p.m, Mr. P, Riopy 
PRrarr.':) , 

Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 
11 a.m. and 7 P.m., Mr. A. J. Cuarke. 

Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra-road, 
11 aM. and 7 P.m., Rev. F. W. STanLEy. 

Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley-rd., West 
Croydon, 114.M.and 7P.M., Rev, J. Pace Hoprs, 

Deptford, Church-street, 11 a.m, and 6,380 P.M., 
Rev. A. J. MARCHANT. 

Essex Church, The Mall, Notting-hill-gate, 
for Renovation, 
Forest-gate, corner of Dunbar-road, Upton-lane, 
11 a,M. and 6.30 p.m., Rev. H. W. Perris. 
Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham-place, 
11 a.m. and 7 p.m., Rev. R. H. 'U. Broor. 
Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11.15 a.m. and 
7 BM. Rev. Epaar Daptyn. Communion 

_ Service at 12,30. 

Highgate Hill, Unitarian Christian Church, 11 a.m, 
and 7 P.m., Rev. C. PracH. 

Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 a.m, 
and 7 P.M., Mr. EpwarD CAPLETON. 

Kentish Town, Clarence-road, N.W. Closed until 
Sept. 8th. 

Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 A.M, and 7 p.m. 

Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church High-street, 
11 a.m, and 7 P.M. 

Little Portland-street Chapel, 11.15 a.m./and 7 P.M., 
Rev. W. Tupor Jonus, F.R.G.S., of Swansea, 

Mansford-street Churchand Mission, Bethnal Green, 
7 P.M., Rev. W. G. Capman, 

Peckham, Avondale-road, 11 a.m. and 6.380 P.™., 
Rev. G. Carrer. 

Plumstead, Common-road Unitarian Church,11 a.m, 
and 6.30 P.m., Rev. L. Jenkins Jonzs. 

Richmond, Free Church, Ormond-road, 11,15 a.m, 
and 7 P.M., Rev. HerBert Rix, M.A. 

Stepney-Green, College Chapel, 11 a.m. and 7 p.m, 
Rev. JoHn FresteaD. Evening, “ William Penn 
as a voice of God to present day Englishmen,” 

Stoke Newington, The Green, 11.15 a.m. 

Stratford, West Ham-lane Unitarian Church, 11 
aM, Rev. T. E. M. Epwarbs, and 6,30 P.m., 
Mr. E. D,. Crcin, 

Wandsworth, Unitarian Christian Church, East-hill, 
11 a.m. and 7 P.m., Rev. G. Sr. Crarr, F.G.S. 

Wood Green, Unity Hall, 11 a.m. and 7 P.m., Rev. 
Dr. Mummery. / 


Closed 


_— oO 


PROVINCIAL, 


Baty, Trim-street Chapel], 11 a.m. and'6.30 Pm, 
Rev. Jonn McDowztt, 

BrprorD, Library (side room), Closed for a time. 

BiackrooL, Banks-street, North Shore, 10.45 a, M. 
and 6.30 P.m., Rev. Davip Davis, 

BnacKPoot, Unitarian Church, Masonic Hall, South 
Shore, 11 and 6.30. 

Boortz, Free Church Hall, Stanley- road, 11 a.m. 
and 6.30 P.M.. 

BovrNEMOvTH, Unitarian Church West-hill-road, 
11 a.m. and 7 p.m., Rev. C. C, Coz. 

BRADFORD, Chapel-lane Chapel, 10.30 a.m. and 
6.30 p.M., Mr. EpGar THackray. 

Bricuton, Christ Church (Free Christian), New-rd., 
North-st,, 11 a.m, 

Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 11 a.m. and 
7 p.M., Rev, G. STREET. 

CanTERBURY, Ancient Chapel, Blackfriars. No 
service. 

CuatHaM, Unitarian Church, Hamond-hill, 11 am. 
and 6.30 P.M., Rev. G. 8, Hrroncoor, B.A. ; 

Dea and Watunn, Free Christian Church, High- 
st., 11 a.m. and 6.30 P.m., Mr. J. W. BROWN. 

Dover, Adriau-street, near Market- -square, 1] a.m. 
and 6.30P.M., Rev. ‘SS. Burrows. 

GuitpFoRD, Ward-street Church, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 p.M., Mr, FREDERICK W. LAMBELLE, 

HorsHaM, Free Christian Church, Worthing-road, 
11 a.m. and 6.30 p.m., Rev. J. J. MaRren, 

LeeEps, Mill Hill, 10.45 a.m and 6,30 r.m., Rev. 
JamEs Harwoop, B.A. 

LiscarD, Memorial Church, Manor-road, 11 a.m. 
and 6.30 p.m., Rev. A. Ernest Parry. 


Lrvervoor, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 a.m. and 


6.80 p.m, Rev. W. J. JUPP. 
LivERPOOL, Hope- -streep Church, 11 a, M, pad 6,30 
P.M., Rev, R. A. ARMSTRONG, BA. 


Newport, Isle of Wight. 


LivERPOOL, Ullet-road, Sefton Park, 11 a.m. and 


6.80 P.M., Rev. C. J. Srrezr. 
New Heaven and a New Earth,” 


Evening, “A 


MANCHESTER, Strangeways, 10.30 a.m. and 6.30 


P.M., Rev. W. R. SHANKS, 

Closed for Repairs till 
Sept. 29. Services in the School-room, 11 a.m. 
and 6.30 P.m., conducted by Mr, C. C. Prior. 


OXFORD, Manchester College, 11.80 a.m. 
PortsMouTH, General Baptist Chapel, St, Thomas- 


street, 6; 45 p.m., Mr. THomas Bonn. 


PortsmouTE, High- street Chapel, 11 a.m and 


6.45 p.m., Mr. G. Cosens Prior. 


ScaRBoroveH, Westborough, 10.45 a.m. and 7 P.M., 


Rev. OrrwELL Binns. 

SipMourH, Old Meeting, High-street, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 p.m., Rev. W, Acar. 

SEVENOAKS, Bessell’s Green, The Old Meeting House 
11 a.m. Stables in the grounds, 

SourHEND, Unitarian Church, Darnley-road 11 a.m. 
(Children’ s Service), and 6.30 Pp.m., Mr. Dear. 


SouTHrort, Portland-street Church 1 A.M. and 


6,30 P.m., Rev. C. H. WeLLBELovED. 


Torquay, Unity Hall, Lower Union-street, 11 a.m. 


and 6.30 P.M, , Rev. A. E. O’Connor. 


TUNBRIDGE WELLS, Mechanics’ Institute, Dudley- 


road, 11 a.m. and 6.30 P.m., Mr. A. B. Mrprane, 


Yor, St. Saviourgate Chapel, 11 a.M. and 6.30 


P.M,, Rev, H. Rawines, M.A, 
—$—<$< > ___. 
IRELAND. 


DvuBLIN, Stephen’s Green West, 12 noon., Rey. G. 


Hamitton Vance, B.D. 


WaBRENPOINT, co. Down, Unitarian Church, Dro- 


more-road, 12 NOON, Rey. W. E. Mztitonz. The 
attendance of visitors cordially invited. 


oe 


Carz Town, Free Protestant (Unitarian) Church, 


Hout-street, 6.45 p.u., Rev, R. BALMFORTH, 


Sypvey, N.S.W., The Australian Church, I.0.0.F, 


Temple, 11 a.m, and 7 p.m., Rey. G. WALTERS, 


ENTRAL POSTAL MISSION.— 
RELIGIOUS CONFERENCES on Firat 
Sunday of the Month, at 5 pm., COLLEGE 
CHAPEL, STEPNEY-GREEN, E., September Ist 
‘ George Nox’s Ideal of Christianity,” by the Rev 
JOHN FetsTEAD, Free discussion. All are welcome 


OLWYN BAY, NORTH WALES.— 
Sunday Morning Services in the PAVILION, 


VICTORIA PIER, at 10.45, Sept. 1. Preacher, 
Rey. J. CRowrHeR Hirst, 
ULPIT SUPPLY. — The Rev. S. 


JENKINSON (late of Malton), Clevelands, 
Mount Pleasant-rvad, Tottenham, N. 


HE REV. R. BALMFORTH, of the 
Cape Town Unitarian Church, will be in 
England during September aud October, and will 
be OPHN to ACCEPT a few Preaching ENGAGE- 
MENTS. — Address, Essex Hall, Essex-street, 
Strand, W.C. 


AKE DISTRICT. — Pretty little 
HOUSE TO LET, furnished ; seven miles 

from Windermere. Two sitting rooms, four bed- 
rooms ; large rural garden ; linen; near lake and 
village.—Miss E. Newxinc, Hawkshead, Lancashire, 


IDMOUTH.—TO LET, for Winter, 
from October, comfortably furnished HOUSE. 
Seven rooms, bath room, and kitchens. Terms 
very moderate to a family of two or three. Good 
servant if required.—Address, Dare, Cottymead. 


NV ey position as SECRETARY 

or TRAVELLING COMPANION to a 
gentleman. Highest references.—T, R. J., INQUIRER 
Office, Essex-street, Strand, 


ANTED, PLAIN COOK, where two 
servants are kept.—Address, Mrs. F. H. 
Jonzs, Dr. Williams’s Library, Gordon- -square, W.C. 


GC OOK wanted at once.—Apply, by 
/ letter, stating age, wages, reference, to Mrs, 
Paterson, Dudley House, Bowdon, Cheshire. 


RUIT.—Victoria Plums, 24 lbs,,4s. 6d.; 

12 lbs., 2s. 6d. Damsons, 24 lbs., 4s. 5 

12 Ibs., 28, 8d. Cooking Apples, 40 lbs., 7s, ; 

20 lbs., 88. 9d, Carefully packed and carriage paid 
to any "station in England or Wales. 


F, A. ROSCOE, Steeple Morden, Royston, 
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Board and Resivence, 


—— 


FEW young people received in 

PLEASANT HOME near Victoria. Terms 
moderate.—Mrs, Ropert TurnER, 94, Grosvenor- 
road, S.W. 


OARDING HOUSE.—THE FELL, 

TROUTBECK, WINDERMERE, is situated 

550 feet above sea level, and about 24 miles from 

the station at Windermere. Every home comfort. 
Moderate terms. 


OURNEMOUTH —Elvaston, West 

Clif, BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT. 
Unrivalled position on sea front, close to the High- 
cliffe Hotel. 50 rooms, Full-sized billiard table. 
Lovely grounds, with access to Cliff Promenade. 
Due south. Near Unitarian Church.—Mr, and 
Mrs. Pocock. 


OURNEMOUTH.—Most comfortable 
private BOARDING-HOUSE ; close to sea ; 
sheltered among the Pines ; south aspect. Billiard- 
room (full-sized table). Terms moderate.—Address, 
Miss CuaLpecort, Stirling House, Manor-road. 


OURNEMOUTH. — Board-residence. 

High position, facing South, with balcony 

and good garden. Suitable for Open-air Treatment. 

Close to sea, sheltered by pines, and adjoining the 

car-route to all parts.—D., Cliff House, 1, West- 
minster-road, Branksome Park. 


OLWYN BAY. — MORANNEDD 
BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT, MARINE 
ROAD, one minute from West Promenade and five 
from the beautiful Pwllyerochen Woods and from 
station. Morannedd is a most comfortable and 
homelike house, standing in its own grounds. 
Liberal Table ; moderate tariff.—Proprietress, Miss 
WabDsworTu. 


ORNWALL. — Hazel Mount, Bay 
View-terrace, Newquay. APARTMENTS,.— 
Mrs. VICKERS. 


T, LEONARDS.—‘ Crantock,’’ 59, 
Warrior-square. First-class BOARD and 
RESIDENCE, newly furnished and redecorated. 
Sea View, excellent cuisine, billiard room, sanitary 
certificate.—Mr. and Mrs. Sipney P. Porter. 


R. JOHN HARWOOD is prepared 

to give DRAMATIC RECITALS of two 

hours duration from Shakspere, Dickens, and other 
authors ; also a novel Lecture, entitled ‘‘The Art 
of Public Recitation: its Humours and Difficulties 
—a Leaf from my Own Experience,” followed by 
one hour of illustrative Recitals, to Societies con- 
nected with Unitarian or Free Churches, upon ex- 
ceptional terms and without risk.—Address, Fair 
View, Pendleton, Manchester, © . ‘ 


IK sete carta lat Reed Std rer heel i 
sabiomnartesn fart LONDON BRIDGE, 


Interest on Loans reduced to Four-and-a-half 
per Cent. 
DIRECTORS, 
Chairman — Sir H. W. Lawrence, Bart., 
Mincing-lane, H.C. 
Deputy-Chairman—Mark H, Jupax, A.R,1.B,A, 
7, Pall Mall, S.W. 
¥. H. A. Harpoastte, F.S.L, 5, Old Queen-st., 8.W. 
Miss OnME, 118, Upper Tulse-hill, S.W. 
STEPHEN SEAWARD TAYLER, “ Fairholme,” 8, Mount 
Ephraim-road, Streatham-hill, S.W., and 
Mrs, Henry Rutt, 1, Randolph-gardens, N.W, 


21, 


—— 


PREFERENCE SHARIS £10, Interest 44 per 
cent. DEPOSITS received at 3, 33, and 4 per cent,, 
withdrawable at short notice. 

LIBERAL - ADVANCES promptly made. 
Monthly repayment, including principal, premium, 
and interest for each £100 advanced—21 years, 
13s. 6d.; 18 years, 14s. 9d.; 15 years, 16s. 1d. ; 
10 years, £1 1s. 8d. Survey Fee to £500, half-a- 
guinea, : 

Special facilities given to persons desiring to pur- 
chase houses for their own occupation. Prospectus 


free, 
FREDERICK LONG, Manager, 
PP \XPEWRITING wanted by competent 


Journalist. Terms moderate. Accuracy 
guaranteed,—P, W., 50, River-road, Littlehampton. 


Schools, ete, 


—>—. 


HANNING HOUSE, HIGHGATE, 
LONDON, N. 

UNITARIAN BOARDING SCHOOL for GIRLS, 
House and Playground greatly improved. 
Freehold of West View added and altered. 
SCHOOL RE-OPENS for MICHAELMAS TERM 
with Miss LILIAN TALBOT, B.A., 
as Head Mistress. 

BOARDERS’ FEES for and after Sept. 18th, 
Forty Guineas a year. Chapel One Guinea, 

Music Six Guineas extra ; 

or £14 7s. a term, if with Music £16 9s., 

Except Ministers’ Daughters and Foundationers, 
£10 18s. 6d. a term, or with Music £12 5s., as before. 

Also Boarders already in the School, 
or entering in this Term, continue on the old fees, 
Including Board, Lodging, necessary Laundry, all 
Classes for the London Matriculation, and all Class 
Lessons English, Latin, French, Greek, German, 
Mathematics, Science, Elocution, Drawing, Class 
Singing, Dressmaking, Cooking, Calesthenics, Play- 
ground, Swings, Cricket, Lawn Tennis, Hockey, 

Garden, Outside Sanatorium, Laundry at Home. 
Outside Examiner. 
Divinity on Saturdays. 
Extras: Violin, Solo Singing, Painting, £2 2s, each. 
Shorthand, Dancing, One Guinea, 

Day Scholars, Three to Five Guineas a Term, 
Music Two Guineas extra. 
Kindergarten, Two to Two and a-Half Guineas, 
Manager, Miss MATILDA SHARPE, 

82, Highbury-place, N. 
The NEXT TERM begins on Wednesday, 
Sept. 18th. 


IGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
SOUTH MARINE TERRACE, 

ABERYSTWITH. 

Mrs. MARLES THOMAS. 

Pupils most successfully prepared for Public 

Examinations, Scholarships have been obtained 
at the University Colleges. Special attention paid 
to the physical side of education, Gymnasium, 
Swedish drill. : 


NY 


PUPILS prepared for the Universities ; resident 
gymnast and French mistress ; healthy conditions 
of life; hockey and tennis. 

Kindergarten department. 

AUTUMN TERM begins on Sept. 18th, 

Prospectus on application to Miss Macrar Morr, 
Lingholt, Hindhead, _ 

Station, Haslemere. 


THE 
INDHEAD SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


(Founded by Miss J, F. GRUNER, May, 1897). 

BOARDERS are received by the Misses GRUNER at 
Moorcroft, Hindhead, Haslemere, from whom pros- 
pectuses and further information may be obtained, 
the Scheol being carried on at the AJNDHEAD 
HALL as heretofore, 


PRINCIPAL 


HINDHEAD. 


ISS MACRAE MOIR’S SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS, (Established 1893), 


AN APPEAL FROM BOSTON. 


BAZAAR FUND FOR THE RENOVATION OF 
' §PAIN-LANE CHAPEL, 


The ladies of the Congregation of the above- 
named Chapel are working for a Bazaar to be held 
early next year, and they will be thankful for any 

Jontributions in Money or Articles cf Use and 
Beauty. These may be sent to Mrs, SroDDARt, 
41, Tunnard-street, Boston. 


(LAscow UNITARIAN CHURCH, 


ST. VINCENT-STREET. 
Hours or Service :—Morning at.11; Evening (First 
* Sunday of Month), 6.30. 

Unitarian friends visiting the Glasgow International 
Exhibition will be heartily welcomed to the Church 
Services, and will have all assistance given to ensure the 
pleasure and comfort of their stay in the city. 

James Forrest, M.A., Minister, Janefield House, 
Blythswood-square, Glasgow. 
W. G, CoLtrns, Hon, Sec., 95, Douglas-street, Glasgow. 


DEVOTIONAL BOOKLETS 
By the REV, W. G. TARRANT, B.A. 


DAILY MEDITATIONS, 


(Fourth Edition Revised.) 


NIGHT UNTO NIGHT. 
Cloth, red edges, 6d. ; roan gilt, 1s, 
London: Pur GREEN, 5, Essex-st., Strand, W.C. 


THE CRISIS. 4 Quarterty Review. 


Contents of No. 3, JULY, 1901. 
The Land and the People, 
The Great Days of England, 
The Practical Man. 
‘The New Citizen.” By Charles Charrington. 
Patriotism. 
The Pastor and the Sheep, 


Notes. 
By J. R. Lowell. 


The Present Crisis, 
Price 6d.; by post, 74d. 
Copies of Nos, 1 and 2 may still be had, price 73d. 
each post-free. 
London: Warts and Co., 17, Johnson’s-court, 
Fleet-street, E.C. ; 
and of Booksellers and at Railway Bookstalls. 


JOHN PAGE HOPPS’ MONTHLY. 


THE COMING DAY. 


ENLARGED, 


Prick THREEPENCE. 
oe rd 


Contents for SEPTEMBER. 

Shelters in a Weary J.and. 

The Fatherhood and Unity of God. 

The Soul, 

Missionaries and the Chinese Question. 

Tolstoy’s Reply to the Edict of Excommuni- 
: cation, 

A Bright Spirit, 

A New Poet. 

* Loyalty.” 

The Church and the World. 

Our Pillory. : 

Notes by the Way and Notes on Books, 

London, Edinburgh, and Oxford : 

WILLIAMS and Noraars, and all Booksellers. 


oe NATIONAL CONFERENCE 

GUILDS’ UNION.—A MANUAL OF SER- 
VICES and PRAYERS for GUILD MEBTINGS, - 
prepared by the Committee of the Quilds’ Union. 
Messrs, WILKINSON and Lister, St. James-street, 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


Tae Autumnal Meeting of the British 
and Foreign Unitarian Association is to 
be held, as we have already announced, at 
Leeds on Monday and Tuesday, Oct. 21 
and 22.. The Mill Hill Chapel Record 
gives further particulars of the meetings. 
The preacher on Monday afternoon is to 
be the Rev. H. Enfield Dowson. At the 
public meeting in the evening the chair 
will be taken by Sir James Kitson; and 
among the speakers announced are the 
President, Dr. W. Blake Odgers, K.C., 
Lady O’ Hagan and Sir John Brunner. On 
Tuesday conferences are to be held morn- 
ing and afternoon, at one of which an 
address on theSuperannuationof Ministers 
will be given by the Rev. J. Estlin Car- 
penter. 

An earlier meeting in the north, on 
which attention should also be con- 
centrated, is the annual meeting of the 
Northumberland and Durham Unitarian 
Christian Association, to be held at New- 
eastle-on-Tyne, on Wednesday, October 2. 
The business meeting is announced for the 
morning, and at our afternoon conference 
the Rev. Frank Walters is to read a paper 
on “Twentieth Century Unitarianism.” 
In the evening the President, Alderman 
J. Baxter Ellis, will take the chair ata 
public meeting, and Dr. W. Blake Odgers, 
President of the B. and F.U.A., and the 
Rev. James Forrest, of Glasgow, are to be 
among the speakers. 

Tue third Methodist @cumenical Con- 
_ ference opened on Wednesday in Wesley’s 
Chapel, in the City-road, London. The 
first Hecumenical Conference was also held 
_in London, twenty years ago, the second 
eae le at Wesker D.C. The Con- 


ference is to meet daily, morning and 
afternoon (except Sundays), until 
September 17, and the programme, which 
is full of interest, cannot be said to be too 
long, since it is to furnish matter for the 
consideration of the representatives of 
some thirty millions of people in all parts 
of the world. The Conference is divided 
into an Hastern and a Western section, 
the former including representatives of 
Wesleyan Methodism, the New Connexion, 
the Primitives, and others in this country, 
Continental churches and the Methodist 
churches of Australasia and South Africa. 
The United Methodist Church of Canada 
is included in the Western section, to 
which belong the other great churches of 
America, foremost among them, the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. 


Ar the opening session on Wednesday 
morning the sermon was preached by the 
American Bishop Galloway, of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South, and 
was a plea for renewed emphasis on the 
essential need of personal experience of 
redemption in religion. The Bishop 
quoted Wesley’s saying: “I make no 
opinion the term of my union with any 
man. I think and let think. What I 
want is holiness of life. They who have 
this are my brother and sister and 
mother,”’ and declared that the mission of 
Methodism was above all to spread Scrip- 
tural holiness throughout the world. 
They must have personal experience of 
the redemptive efficacy of Christianity. 
There could not be too much charity, but 
there must be no relaxing of the funda- 
mental verities of the Gospel. 


On August 25 special services were 
held in Mill Hill Chapel, Leeds, in con- 
nection with the Annual Meeting of the 
Institute of Journalists, when the Rev. 
Charles Hargrove, M.A., preached in the 
morning on “Journalist and Preacher : 
Their Common Service tothe Public,” and 
in the evening on ‘ Newspapers: How 
they may help and how they may hurt 
us.’ The morning sermon, under the 
title “ Let there be Light,” is published in 
the September number of the Mill Hill 
Pulpit.’ Passing from the text in 
Genesis i. to the thought of all who are 
promoters of light as being fellow-workers 
with God, the sermon speaks of the great 
function of the journalist as a bringer of 


light, to expose the evil and promote the 


good. 

The journalist frankly disclaims the 
preacher’s office. His address is to men as 
citizens of earth, and it is by earth’s higher 
standards that he professes to try the acts 
and aims and methods of his rulers and his 
fellow-citizens. It is to their better 
instincts, to their common sense, that he 
makes appeal to noe his condemnation or 
his praise. , 


And as there are preachers and preachers, 
the good and the bad, the able and the 
incapable, the hirelings and the sincere, so 
too has the Press its journalists of all sorts 
and conditions, differing as widely as 
possible in repute and in reality. And as 
the preachers are of many and opposite 
persuasions, oftentimes indignant one 
against the other, refuting each other’s 
conclusions, and denouncing each other’s 
doctrines, so are journalists of every party 
and opinion, and there is no conclusion 
which these deem firmly established but 
that others will be found to overthrow it. 

But in both cases alike there are certain 
fundamental principles which all are under 
obligation to profess and proclaim, if they 
would obtain of the people the hearing and 
the support they seek. 

The minister of religion, Catholic or 
Protestant, orthodox or heretic, preaches a 
Divine Being, Almighty Just and Good, 
and the obligation of His service, and the 
forgiveness of sins, and the life everlasting. 
The journalist, to whatever party he may 
belong, appeals to the law of reason and of 
right; he defends his own side and 
denounces his opponents in the name 
of the nation’s honour and the people’s 
good; distributes praise or blame on the 
grounds of well or ill doing. 

Not by the church or party to which he 
belongs is either judged faithful to his high 
calling, but only by this that he faithfully 
adhere to and dostrenuously maintain those 
principles which all churches and all parties 
profess. , 


In Tur Inqurrer of last October 27 


fwe printed a note from Wordsworth’s 


prose works on the beautiful Latin 
epitaph in the Ancient Chapel of Tox- 
teth, Liverpool. To give all the simplicity 
and depth of feeling of the original in an 
English translation would be difficult, but 
we should be grateful if it could be done. 
To suggest the attempt once more to our 
readers we will again print the Latin 
here :— 
Abiit 
Dilecta mea filia 
Elisa | 
Pulchra, Jucunda, Benigna, 
Mea Filia abiit ! 

Ingenua perquam et perquam acuta 
Benis artibus et studiis honestis ornata 
Sancta et Religiosa 
Mea Filia abiit ! 

Vale, mea Elisa, vale! 

Te diu desiderandam luget pater: 
Desiderandam, sed, Deo Optimo gratias, 
non amissam : 

Nam veniet fel(i)cior setas 
Quando iterum, mea filia, te aspiciam, 
Et tecum sempiterne vivam. 
Matthzeus Dobson, care, dulci et beatz 
suze Hlisze, 

Quze annos Septendecim nata, 

Et A.D. 1778 
In ccelum placide migravit. 


Tur Rev. Charles Hargrove announces 
sermons in connection with the Alfred 
Millenary, both morning and evening, at 


} 
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Mill Hill Chapel, Leeds, on Sept. 8, 15, 
and 22, The morning sermons will speak 
of Alfred as ‘* Warrior,’ “ Lawgiver and 
Reformer,” and “ Teacher of his People.” 
The evening sermons are to deal with 
“What King Alfred taught his People,” 
the special subjects for the three sermons 
being :— 

“The Story of the World’’ and Record of 
its Troubles, by Orosius (A.D. 400). 

“‘The Consolation of Philosophy ’’ for 
Evil Times, by Boethius, Senator of Rome 
(A.D. 500). 

‘* The Duty of a Pastor,’’ by Pope Gregory 
the Great (A.D. 600). 


Of these sermons Mr. Hargrove writes in 
his Chapel Record as follows :— 


It is not without considerable hesitation 
that Ihave decided to devote three Sunday 
mornings to the memory of the great King, 
the thousandth year of whose death we shall 
presently be celebrating. Asarule such 
subjects have been taken for the evening, 
and I had indeed first put them down for 
evening lectures: but Alfred is no ordinary 
great man, he is indeed so much greater in 
character than any king we know of, that I 
feel constrained to urge his glory when my 
voice can prevail the most. And if three 
sermons on King David would be considered 
most devout and appropriate, three on a far 
greater and better monarch should surely be 
welcomed. 


Tur Rev. 8. Farrington, who is jto re- 
sume his ministry at Richmond, after 
holiday, on the 22nd inst., writes in the 
September “Calendar” of the Ormond- 
road Free Church, as follows :— 

“ During this month we shall be hearing 
much about King Alfred, who in all that 
constitutes true greatness stands pre- 
eminent among English kings. I hope to 
speak of him to you myself during some 
Sunday in the month. In the meantime 
I ask you to read and think over these 
reflections of his which I print below. 
They are from a book known as “ The 
Consolations of Boethius,” which he trans- 
lated from Latin into English for the use 
of his people, with reflections and obser- 
vations of his own.” 

A man never by his authority attains to 
virtue and excellence, but by reason of his 


~ virtue and excellence he attains to author- 


ity and power. 

Ye need not take thought for power nor 
endeavour after it, for if ye are only wise 
and good it will foilow you, even though ye 
seek it not. 

Ye seek what ye cannot find when ye seek 
all that is good in one form of good. 

Fools think that everybody is as blind as 
themselves, and that none can see what 
they themselves cannot. 

Perhaps thou wilt say the good at times 
begin what they cannot bring to an issue ; 
but I say they always accomplish it. Though 
they may not always be able to bring to 
pass the deed, yet they have the full pur- 
pose, and the unwavering purpose is to be 
counted as an act performed, for it never 
fails of its reward here or in the next world. 

A man’s goodness and high heritage are 
rather of the mind than of the flesh. 

True high birth is of the mind not of the 
flesh. : 

What a man most loves, that is his God. 


To these selections Mr. Farrington adds 
the following famous words of the King 
himself :—‘I have desired material for 
the exercise of government, that my 
talents and my power might not be for- 
gotten and hidden away; for every good 
gift and every power soon groweth old, 
and is no more heard of, if wisdom be not 
in them. Without wisdom no faculty can 
be fully brought out, for whatever is done 


unwisely cannot be counted as skill. To 
be brief, I may say that it hath ever been 
i my desire to live honourably while I was 
alive, and after my death to leave to them 
that should come after me the memory of 
my good works.’ And also these appro- 
priate lines from Wordsworth’s “ Happy 
Warrior”? :— 


Who comprehends his trust, and to the same 

Keeps faithful with a singleness of aim ; 

And therefore does not stoop, nor lie in wait 

For wealth or honours, or for worldly state ; 

Whom they must follow; on whose head 
must fall, | 

Like showers of manna, if they come at all; 

Whose powers shed round him in the 
common strife, 

Or mild concerns of ordinary life, 

A constant influence, a peculiar grace ; 

But who, if he be called upon to face 

Some awful moment, to which Heaven hath 
joined 

Great issues, good or bad for human kind, 

Is happy as a lover; and attired 

With sudden brightness, like a man in- 
spired ; : 

And through the heat of conflict keeps the 
law 

In calmness made, and sees what he foresaw. 


To the September number of Harper 
Mr. Frederic Harrison contributes some 
“ Reminiscences of George Eliot,” telling 
of his first acquaintance with the great 
novelist in 1860, and of the help he was 
able to give in the matter of legal know- 
ledge for the plot of Feliz Holt, on a 
point of law in Daniel Deronda. The 
Attorney-General’s opinion, printed in 
italics in Chapter xxxv. of Felix Holt, is 
from Mr. Harrison’s pen. George Hliot’s 
most interesting letters to Mr. Harrison 
are in the Life, and this article tells more 
of their occasion, giving particulars also 
of Mrs. Lewes’s relations with the Positi- 
vist Society. At the end of his article 
Mr. Harrison gives us this little glimpse 
of one of the most compassionate and 
sympathetic of women :— 


It must not be supposed that she was 
entirely wrapped up in deep problems of 
metaphysics and ethics. Far fromit! She 
was the most courteous and considerate of 
friends, delighting in lively conversa- 
tion and good-natured gossip. She was an 
admirable housewife, and very proud of her 
practical accomplishments as a sensible 
and kindly mistress. She interested her- 
self much in finding a comfortable situation 
for any young woman whom she judged to 
be in need of a friend. We have letters 
she addressed to my wife recommending a 
girl as nurse. ‘‘I have reason to believe,’’ 
she wrote, ‘‘ that her habits of feeling and 
conduct are much above the average in 
young women offering themselves for 
domestic service.’’ The girl in question 
was leaving her place, as George Hliot 
suspected, owing to ‘‘ a cabal against 
Mary in the kitchen as ‘the proud house- 
maid.’ Her underclothing was thought 
arrogantly good, and her bearing towards 
the men had a little too much dignity.”’ 


And having given another instance of her 
quick sympathy, Mr. Harrison concludes : 
“There was much’ of Dinah Morris that 
was studied, not from Aunt Samuel 
Evans, but from the depths of the heart 
of George Eliot herself.” 


THe current number of the Sunday 
Strand contains an interesting account of 
the well-known German artist, Heinrich 
Hofmann, with a number of illustrations 
of his pictures from the life of Christ— 
the preaching from the boat on the lake, 
Christ before Pilate, Gethsemane, the en- 
tombment, &¢., while two corners of the 


Dresden Gallery are shown, with “ Christ 
among the Doctors,” and “The Woman 
taken in Adultery,” in their place. There 
is also a portrait of the artist, which 
reminds one of Dr. Clifford. Hofmann 
is a native of Darmstadt, where he was 
born in 1824, and grew up in an ideal 
home. JDiisseldorf, Antwerp, Paris, 
Munich, Rome, each in turn helped his 
artistic training, and, finally, having 
married an English wife in 1861, and 
spent the two first years at Darmstadt, 
he settled down at Dresden, which still 
remains his home. Ten years ago his 
wife was taken from him. Of his pictures 
of Christ Hofmann writes to Kathleen 
Schlesinger, the author of the article :— 


Iam glad to see from your letter that my 

unpretending pictures from the life of our 
Saviour have become so dear to you that 
you wish to write about them. You want 
to know something about my method of 
working and the origin of the pictures. 
Well, it is a well-known fact that a good 
picture is the result of putting the right 
colour on the right spot—what influences 
co-operate with this in the fancy and soul 
of the artist defy explanation and are hardly 
known to himself; they differ in every work 
and in every artist. Hnough that the work 
should speak for itself, the artist had best 
remain in the background. ... I will, 
however, readily answer your question. 
For my pictures I have never used prototype 
or model for the features of Christ. Where 
should I find one that answers to the 
conception I have of Him? When I read 
about Christ in the Bible, there arises 
spontaneously before my faney a picture of 
Him which I try to retain and to reproduce 
—that is my only prototype. 
The use of the word “fancy ” instead of 
“imagination” in this letter is perhaps 
due to his translator and not to Hofmann 
himself. Hofmann is said to be a great 
lover of music, but Wagner’s humour does 
not appeal to him, and he does not care 
for the later works of his great compatriot ; - 
neither can he see anything in Turner ; 
but he thinks our National Gallery the 
finest in the world, because it contains 
only pictures of the first rank, So his 
interviewer reports. ; 


7 


Tun September number of the Yr 
Ymofynydd contains some interesting 
articles. The first is a short notice of the | 
Rev. John Thomas, of Llandyssul, one of 
our older ministers, in his pedagogic 
capacity, the master being pictured by an 
old pupil of sixty years ago; an article 
follows on “The Great Need of the Age”; 
the Rev. Priestley Evans continues his 
notes on “The Gains of the Century”; the 
“Old Crow” recalls the rupture between 
the two Professors, Tait and Thomson, 
and notes other matters of interest. The 
review of Adams’s “Christian Hthies,’’ 
from the pen of the Rey. Dr. Lloyd Jones, 
B.A., B.D., is sure to attract attention. 
There is a good translation of Lewis 
Morris’s poem, “ The Two Voyages.” 

i ee ae 

. In addition to the larger Catterick pho- - 
tographs, to which we have already called 
the attention of our readers, and copies 
of which may be seen at Hssex Hall, we 
have been glad.to receive from Mr. E. H. 
Coysh (110, Brighton-grove, Newcastle- 
on-Tyne), a very good cabinet photograph 
of the interior of Catterick Church, — 
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Bx such a man, live such a life, 
every man were such as you and 
life a life like yours, this earth | 
paradise.—Phillips Brooks, , 
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THE LIBERAL MOVEMENT IN 
ITALY. 


BY THE REV, TONY ANDRE, OF FLORENCE.* 


' Waite scientific religious studies, freed 
from the fetters of dogma, have—during 


_ the century just ended—made magnificent 


progress in Protestant countries, there 
are few questions which have been less in 


favour in Italy. Men are afraid of 


meddling with them, or do not conceive 
it possible to disturb what has been fixed 
by tradition. Not that independent 
minds have been entirely wanting; to 
affirm that would be to forget men like 
Mazzini, Aurelio Saffi, Terenzio Mamiani; 
but these eminent men have constituted a 
very small minority, drowned, so to say, 
in the great mass, and hardly in touch 
with it at any point. I do not propose, 
however, to treat the subject historically, 
going back to the origin of the question ; 
I confine myself to our contemporaries 
and to what is being done in our own day. 

I must say at the outset that it is 
difficult to speak of a “movement” 
properly so-called, or at any rate the word 
must be taken in its most elastic sense; 
and, as everything is relative, we must 
call opinions “liberal” which would not 
seem very liberal in Northern lands, but 
constitute for Italy a real progress as 
compared with the current, and often 
terribly narrow, ideas. 

I shall, however, point out to you 
several professors or authors of great 
worth, who do honour to their country, 
and are in perfect communion of thought 
with us. And if, on the other hand, I 
multiply names, it will be rather in order 
to win your interest and sympathy for 
some indications of progress that deserve 
encouragement. What matter if they are 
rich in promises for the future rather than 
productive at the present time! LEvery- 
thing must have a beginning; no one is 
better aware of this than you are. 

And, as I should like to give a practical 
turn to these few pages, allow me also to 
point out to you what I believe to be the 
general causes—if not all the causes—of 
this torpor of religious thought. 

I shall speak to you first of Liberalism 
in Protestant surroundings, afterwards of 
Liberalism among Catholics. 


hi 


It would seem that Protestants, being 
trained to religious liberty, should be, in 
Italy, as elsewhere, the pioneers of pro- 
gress, I have, unhappily, to state that they 
remain in the rear—in this sense: that 


- though their starting-point was far in 


\ 


advance of Catholic views, they have not 
moved, they have not advanced in free- 
dom, they have not profited by the prin- 
ciples of their individualism. I am only 
acquainted with one single work conceived 
in a liberal spirit: I refer to the “ Manual 
of Religious History for Schools and 
Families,” published by Professor Ferdi- 
nando Bracciforti, a member of the Com- 
mittee of this Council, It isa summary of 
the most beneficial lessons and the most 


edifying narratives of the Bible, without 


abstract dogmas and without legendary 
tales, The history is brought down to the 


_ official establishment of the Christian reli- 


gion under Constantine. The fifth part, 
entitled “The Other Religions,” teaches 


-* A Paper read to the International Council of 
Unitarian and other Liberal Religious Thinkers 


and Workers, at Essex Hall, on Friday afternoon, 
A 1 7 4 ih 
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the scholars not to be exclusive, since the 
religious spirit has made itself felt every- 
where, and on the other hand to appreciate 
Christianity more highly by understanding 
its great superiority, 


The Waldensian Church. 

If I have spoken of Signor Bracciforti’s 
book as the only one, do not imagine that 
the Protestants publish nothing. On the 
contrary, they write a great deal, especially 
in the Waldensian Church. The Pro- 
testant printing-house at Florence, to name 
only one, issues. religious works every year, 
for the most part of an edifying class, but 
including some theological and historical 
books, Among the latter, those of Pro- 
fessor Emilio Comba have an incontestable 
merit: Signor Comba is certainly, among 
the authors of our day, the one who writes 
with most authority of all that concerns 
Waldensian history. And beside him, in 
different departments, there is no lack of 
distinguished writers, 

I cannot speak otherwise than with great 
sympathy of the Waldensian Church, in 
whose ranks I count many friends. It is 
active, well-organised, animated by excel- 
lent sentiments, and, of all the churches that 
are engaged in the evangelisation of Ltaly, 
it is certainly the most interesting and the 
best qualified to make the Gospel respected; 
but it remains firmly attached to the ideas 
of our ancestors, and even to-day the 
ordination of ministers is preceded by a 
doctrinal examination. ‘Thou dost pro- 
mise”’ says, in addition to this, the 
Ordination Liturgy, ‘“‘thou dost promise 
faithfully to teach the pure evangelical 
doctrine, revealed in the Sacred Scriptures 
of the Old and of the New Covenant, 
professed by our forefathers and summed 
up in our Confession of Faith.” And 
further on: “ In consequence of thy re- 
quest for ordination and the solemn 
promise thou has just made, in conse- 
quence of thy examination in the faith and 
of thy certificates of study,” &. ... “we 
now proceed to thy ordination.” 

It is the same in the other Churches, 
which work, each on its own account, for 
the evangetisation of Italy. It will be 
easily understood that they propagate 
orthodox ideas. The ministers who are 
in active work are sent into Italy by ortho- 
dox committees of foreign countries, especi- 
ally by Scotch, English, and American 
committees, who naturally choose their 
men among those of whom they feel most 
sure from a dogmatic point of view. The 
congregation does not elect its own pastor, 
it accepts the one who isappointed. Only 
a few parishes, whose members succeed in 
defraying the expenses of their worship 
themselves, have the minister of their 
choice. 

Tialian Protestant Orthodowy. 

Am I obliged to conclude that the 
Italian Protestants subscribe to the tradi- 
tional ideas without being convinced of 
their truth? Far from that. The con- 
ditions under which they live keep them 
in their current of ideas, The members 
of the churches are drawn mainly from 
the lower middle classes (la petite bowr- 
geoisie) and from the poor. I repell, as a 
gratuitous calumny, the accusation of 
certain clericais, who say that money is 
paid to attract recruits. If the charity of 
Protestants stretches out a helping hand 
to all the unfortunate, including Catholics, 
it has never degenerated into a traffic in 
souls. Nevertheless, the fact remains that 
the poor and people of small means form 


the majority of all the congregations. 
This implies that they are to a large 
extent composed of persons unaccustomed 
to intellectual discussion. The new con- 
verts have recognised the superiority of 
Protestanism, and have accepted it; but 
as they previously felt the need of the 
priest’s direction, so after conversion they 
still require an authority. The middle 
classes, on the other hand, are engrossed 
in business, which presents greater 
difficulties in Italy than in other countries; 
the economic conditions, though not so 
bad as is often stated, necessitate a con- 
stant struggle. Tradesmen earn little, 
schoolmasters still less; in all the other 
liberal professions competition is extremely 
keen; time and strength are absorbed by 
the question of daily bread. Where are 
they to find leisure to reflect on abstract 
problems ? 


Character of the Protestant Reaction. 


On the other hand, in spite of the 
ground that has been gained since the 
establishment of liberty of worship, Pro- 
testantism in Italy is still in its stage of 
reaction against Catholicism,and struggles 
for its existence as much as for propaga- 
tion, so that it is obliged, as I might 
almost say, to think more of its opponent 
than of itself. The sermons abound in 
controversy, and controversy leads the 
preachers to lay more and more stress, by 
way of contrast, on ecclesiastical doctrines, 
instead of emphasising the moral and vital 
elements of religion. 

There are, it is true, some small signs 
of emancipation, but they are so slight 
that it is scarcely worth while to speak of 
them. I must not forget, however, to 
mention that the Waldensian School of 
Theology, the only one which is of any 
account in Italy, and which gives a com- 
plete and thorough teaching, admits cer- 
tain poimts well established by modern 
criticism, principally in questions relating 
to the Old Testament. Nevertheless, this 
school remains the stronghold of the 
older orthodoxy, for the maintenance of 
which it forms the best prepared ministers. 

As to the religious Press, if, leaving to 
each writer the responsibility of his own 
articles, it sometimes allows us to hear 
the clash of opinions, still it cannot 
accept what is contrary to its spirit. Why 
do we see so few theological discussions P 
Is it because the Orthodox have all the 
journals and all the reviews in their own 
hands? Oris it because the language of 
the Liberals would not be understood? I 
incline to the latter explanation, for if the 
number of Liberal writers were sufficient, 
and if they were sure of finding readers, 
they would certainly find a way of making 
their voice heard. 

The picture I have drawn of Italian 
Protestantism would be desperate were we 
not convinced of the perfect good faith of 
both pastors and laity. 


Foreign Protestant Churches. 


We find, however, more independence 
of thought in the Foreign Churches 
established in the Peninsula. This is ex- 
plained by the fact that the pastors have 
studied at Universities where religious 
criticism is freely practised, while on the 
other hand their hearers all possess a con- 
siderable degree of culture. The great 
advantage of these churches is that, 
though they all consider themselves 
orthodox, they are in no way creed-bound. 
If I may be permitted here to speak of my 
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own Church, I would (first) observe that 
its aim is to provide for the religious 
needs of all Protestants, whoever they are. 
Six nationalities are at present repre- 
sented. Further, according to its Statutes, 
“leaving it to God to read the hearts, it 
admits to its communion all who make a 
public profession of Christianity, and who 
desire to serve God, as He requires it, in 
spirit and in truth.’ And if the Church 
showed its disapproval, in 1831 and 1834, 
of two pastors who developed too ener- 
getically the doctrine of Original Sin, and 
in 1862 of a preacher who expressed in the 
pulpit his doubts concerning the bodily 
resurrection of Christ, it has never asked 
its ministers for doctrinal engagements or 
professions of faith; more than that, 
though a Reformed Church by its consti- 
tution, it has welcomed Lutheran pastors. 
In a word, it has always interested itself 
in the moral and vivifying side of 
religion, caring little for dissertations on 
dogmas, and still less for controversy. 

And what I say of my own Church may 
also be said, in varying degrees, of all 
those in which the service is conducted in 
a foreign language. A broad and tolerant 
spirit prevails ; and each language having, 
as a rule, only one place of worship in 
each town, and no administrative board 
with churches of the same language in 
the other cities, there is no conflict, and 
consequently no motive for a Church to 
attach itself officially to one party rather 
than to another. 

(To be continued.) 


LITERATURE. 


THE COUNTRY PARISH.* 


Iy his new volume of essays Dr. Jessopp 
returns to his chosen field of research in 
which he has charmed us so often before. 
The first two essays on “ Parish Life in 
England before the Great Pillage”? and 
“The Parish Priest in England before 
the Reformation” respectively are careful 
studies of the religious life of the past. In 
a sense Dr. Jessopp is always a laudator 
temporis acti. He tells of departed glories 
and mourns over their loss, but in such a 
way as to fill us with the ambition that 
they may in some measure be restored to 
us. He combines the réle of the chronicler 
and the preacher with singular success. 
“ All the tendency of the feudal system, 
working through the machinery of the 
manorial courts, was to keep the people 
down. All the tendency of the parochial 
system, working through the parish council, 
holding its assemblies in the churches, 
where the people met on equal terms as 
children and servants of the living God 
and members of one body in Christ Jesus, 
was to lift the people wp”: this is the 
theme upon which Dr. Jessopp plays many 
variations. But we are in the hands of 
an historian who does not simply draw 
pictures from his own imagination. 
Behind this easy, popular, and at times 
almost bantering style there is the long 
labour of research. He has gone to the 
Record Officeandransacked parish registers 
with the enthusiasm which a man gives to 
his special hobby. The story which he 
transcribes is a very remarkable one, 
especially in regard to the wealth belong- 
ing to the medizeval parish and to the fact 


3 Before the Great Pillage, with Ste Mis- 
cellaninn” By Dr, Jessopp, London; T, Fisher 
Unwin, 7s, 6d, 


that all this wealth whether coming by 
way of gift or legacy was the property not 
of the clergy but of the people. It was in 
the strict sense parish property, vested in 
the community, and held in trust by the 
churchwardens for the time being for its 
benefit. 


The property belonging to the parishes 
(Dr. Jessopp tells us) during the century 
before the great spoliation was enormous, 
and was always growing. It consisted of 
houses and lands; of flocks and herds; of 
precious jewels and costly vessels of silver 
and gold; of ornaments and church furni- 
ture; of bells and candlesticks, crosses and 
organs, and tapestry and banners; of vest- 
ments which were miracles of splendour in 
their coloursand materials and incomparable 
finish of needlework ; not to speak of the 
fine linen and the veils, the carpets and the 
hangings; and last, not least, the service 
books, which were continually needing to 
be mended, bound, or replaced by new 
copies, and that at a cost which we moderns 
even now find it difficult to accept as 
credible. 


These gifts were made to the church 
by the poor equally with the rich. A poor 
widow’s wedding ring was a common 
bequest to the church, very typical of the 
way in which religion appealed to the 
imagination and generosity of the people. 
What then became of this vast accumula- 
tion of parish property ? The monasteries, 
chantries and collegiate churches had 
been spoiled to enrich the coffers of 
Henry VIII. It remained for Edward VI. 
to do the same for the parish churches of 
the land. 


In three years it may be said that almost 
all the parish churches in England had been 
looted ; before the end of the King’s reign 
there had been a clean sweep of all that 
was worth stealing from the parish chests, 
or the church walls, orthe church treasuries. 
In the next generation there were.churches 
by the score that possessed not even a sur- 
plice ; there were others that had not even 
a chalice; and others again in consider- 
able ‘numbers which were described as 
‘*ruinated.”’ 

This is what he means by the Great Pil- 
lage. The Puritans have borne too long 
the reproach of the wilful spoliation of 
the glories of our ancient parish churches. 
Apparently when the Puritan came greed 
had left very little for bigotry to spoil, 
with the exception of the glass and the 
sculpture in stone which could not be 
turned into money. There is an opinion 
very generally accepted that the Poor Law 
of Elizabeth’s reign was rendered neces- 
sary by the disappearance of the monas- 
teries, an opinion based of course upon the 
belief that in the Middle Ages the monas- 
tery was the great dispenser of charitable 
relief. Dr. Jessopp combats this idea with 
great emphasis. There is, perhaps, a little 
too much absoluteness in his tone; but 
this may well be forgiven in a plea for an 
important and forgotten truth. “It is 
nonsense,” he tells us, “it is absolutely 
contrary to fact, to say that it was owing to 
the suppression of the moaasteries that 
new devices were resorted to to save the 
poor from starving. Pauperism came in, 
not by the suppression of the monasteries, 
but by the disendowment of the parishes.” 

In a later essay, entitled “The Cry of 
the Villagers,” our attention is diverted 
from the parish of long ago to the agricul- 
tural population of to-day. We do not 
know whether this essay was intended 
originally for a meeting of the Christian 
Social Union, In its fine social enthusiasm 
and its firm grip of realities it is admira- 


bly suited for the purpose. Itisa plea for 
the recognition of the fact that Hodge has . 
his needs and his claims upon social ser- 
vice no less than the dwellers in city 
slums. Whole districts are tending to fall 
out of cultivation. The old village life 
has all but disappeared. The young 
people drift away to the towns. Dwellings 
are bad. The conveniences of life are 
sorely lacking. And still all the charity, 
all the big schemes of philanthropy go to 
the towns.. Dr. Jessopp apparently has 
confidence that if any large benefactor like 
Lord Iveagh or the Peabody Trustees 
would come to the rescue of the peasant 
much might still be done to restore the 
village community as an integral part of 
English life. The problem is urgent, 
and pregnant with much wider issues than 
many of the busy dwellers in town are 
aware. No nation can be really prosperous 
unless a large part of its population find 
happiness and contentment in tilling the 
soil. This is an essential principle in all 
sound thinking upon the social problem; 
but it has still to make its appeal to the 
imagination of the philanthropist and the 
reformer. W. H. Drummonp. 


tenes 


DR. ABBOTT’S “DIATESSARICA.” * 


WiTH amazing acuteness and an 
industry that nevet' tires, Dr. Abbott pur- 
sues his criticism of the Gospels. Students 
of his new article in the “ Encyclopedia 
Biblica”’ will get a general view of the 
whole question as it now presents itself 
to his mind. In his last volume, ‘‘ The 
Corrections of Mark,” which appears as 
Part II. of the series entitled “ Diates- 
sarica,” he discusses some of the differ- 
ences between the form of the Common 
Tradition in Mark and the corresponding 
passages in Matthew and Luke. His 
previous work, entitled ‘“Clue,’t en- 
deavoured to establish the conclusion that 
parts of the Synoptic Gospels are based 
on translations from a Hebrew document. 
The present volume applies this theory to 
explain the corrections which Matthew 
and Luke have wade on the common 
original contained in Mark. The student 
will find here most valuable collections of 
material, handled with unceasing sugges- 
tiveness. There is the trained scholar’s 
sense of the niceties of Greek; there is a 
fruitful use of the Septuagint; there is 
a wide range of illustration. And 
yet, to speak frankly, the general 
result is not convincing. Dr. Abbott 
succeeds in showing that if certain 
Hebrew words stood in the original, 
and certain corruptions took place, the 
Greek corrections may be explained. But 
his thesis really seems to require that this 
should not only be one method of account- 
ing for the phenomena in question, but 
that it is also the most likely one. Other 
changes took place on other grounds. 
Some of these may have operated in- 
dependently in the cases selected. Thus, 
can we really believe that the same ex- 
pression was translated by one Evangelist 
as ‘“‘a (or, the) Son of God,” but by another 
as “a righteous person”? (p. 182). Or, 


‘again, is it justifiable to assume for the _ 


original story of the transfiguration the 
Hebrew phrase “the skin of his face 
shone”? Moreover, the amount of cor- 


* “The Corrections of Mark.” By Edwin A. 
Abbott, D.D. London: A. and C. Black, 1901, 
15s. 
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ruption required in the Hebrew original 
seems very surprising in so short a time. 
It is difficult to account for it, except on 
the hypothesis of a rapid multiplication 
of copies, and of copies of copies, of which 
there is no evidence, And sometimes the 
theory seems to require the choice of an 
unusual Hebrew form for a common one. 
Thus the transition from Mark vii. 12, 
“why doth this generation,” to Matt. and 
Luke, “an evil generation,” is explained 
by a confusion of the Hebrew originals of 
“why” and “evil.” But that involves 


the use of the relatively rare participle. 


“eyil-domg” in place of the common 
adjective. A glance at the usage of the 
participle in the Old Testament, with the 
help of the Concordance, seems to make 
this improbable. 

Again, Mark viii. 12, “Verily I say 
(lit.) if there shall be given a sign to 
this generation” is represented in Matt. 
and Luke by ‘‘a sign shall not be given to 
it except the sign of Jonah.” The phrase 
“ verily I say” (without “unto you”) is 
unusual. Dr. Abbott supposes that 
“verily” (with a peculiar spelling) and 
“T say” were each in turn derived from 
corruptions of the Hebrew “if there shall 
be given,” and then were all run together, 
so that the same Hebrew is used three 
times over. Further he explains “except” 
by the help of Mark’s “if” and the 
Hebrew equivalent of “that” after the 
verb “said.” But he forgets that the 
combination “that if” only means 
“except ’ when a negative has preceded ; 
hence “ he said that If, &c.” could not be 
interpreted as “except.” Finally, tbe 
entry of Jonah has to be accounted for 
(Jonah in Hebrew means “dove’’). 
Accordingly, with an unfortunate and 
doubtless inadvertent word-play, Dr. 
Abbott writes:—“«The word ‘except’ 
might suggest to many Christians the 
exceptional sign from heaven given at 
Christ’s baptism in the descent of a dove.” 
“ Dove,” then, was written in the margin, 
and finally pulled into the reported speech 
of Christ in the shape of Jonah! On the 
whole we cannot think that Dr. Abbott’s 
main thesis is aided by this kind of ‘sup- 
port. It was he who gave the unques- 


tionable proof of the priority of Mark. 


But what is true for the whole cannot 
always be applied successfully to every 
detail of the part. Nevertheless, all 


_ students will find material here deserving 


thoughtful consideration, and the spectacle 
of Dr. Abbott’s devoted labour is always 
stimulating. It is to be hoped that the 
promised commentary on Mark and its 
parallels may soon be ready. 


J. Esti CARPENTER. 
SHORT NOTICKHS. 


In The Christian in Hungarian Romance 
Mr. John Fretwell, whose enthusiasm for 
Hungary and things Hungarian is well 
known, tells the story of Jokai’s “ Egy az 
Isten,” to which allusion is also made in 
an extract from the Rev. Alexander 
Gordon’s Transylvanian Report, printed 
in this week’s leading article. The hero 
of the story is Adoryan, a Transylvanian 
Unitarian of Toroczko, and we can well 
believe that the novel is of thrilling and 
romantic interest, for Jokai appears to be 
a writer of astonishing fertility and 
imaginative power; but we cannot 


pretend to have been specially attracted 


by Mr. Fretwell’s sketch. There are, 


however, some interesting notes in the 
introduction, dealing with the fortunes of 
Unitarianism in Hungary. (Philip Green, 
5, Hssex-street, Strand, W.C. 3s.) 


The Messiahship of Shakespeare, swng 
and expounded by Clelia. Clelia’s theory 
is that ‘‘ Shakespeare creates artistically 
the religion that the Professor (the late 
Sir John Seeley) sketches speculatively,” 
and he maintains that this religion is 
preached by means of symbolism in the 
Sonnets, the Tempest, the Winter’s Tale 
and Cymbeline. 

This is at least more interesting than 
the attempt to find occult proofs that 
Bacon was the great dramatist. There is, 
indeed, something alluring in the idea 
that Coleridge’s “myriad minded” man 
rose supreme above the limitations of his 
age, and consciously anticipated a refined 
religion which was to appear at the end of 
the nineteenth century. The essence of 
this religion is, in Clelia’s view, a synthesis 
of Christianity and “Hellenism,” and the 
spirit of the religion characterises all 
the great modern teachers, Emerson, 
Ruskin, &c. Truth, Beauty, and Good- 
ness are the Trinity in the One God, the 
Ideal—that is the modern doctrine which 
Shakespeare enshrined in symbolic forms. 

Let who will find symbolism in Shake- 
speare’s more ethereal works. Doubt- 
less there is more of it there than the 
ordinary eye sees, And certainly an 
ingenious and _ well-versed interpreter 
(such as Clelia) will always find much to 
say for himself, however fantastic his 
readings may seem to be. But Clelia is 
more than a literary interpreter; he is a 
pseudo-orthodox theologian who believes 
in the second coming of Christ; only he 
believes that Christ came the second time 
—in Shakespeare. ‘ Nowin Shakespeare’s 
Ideal of Beauty, Truth and Morality in 
one, is involved the reconciliation of 
Hellenism (Beauty and Truth) with 
Hebraism (Morality). Art and science 
become as incumbent on the conscience, 
as much religious duties, as morality. And 
as Christ, at his first coming a carpenter, 
at his second coming was a play-actor, 
the theatre of Shakespeare becomes: as 
sacred as the Church of Christ and one 
with it”—(p. 66). 

The last sentence of this extract, if 
quoted alone, would probably suggest to 
the reader thoughts of the madhouse. 
But such thoughts may be repressed. 
Clelia’s pleas all tend one way—that 
indicated by the first part of the extract. 
But why does he identify Shakespeare 
with Christ and give him Messiahship ? 
Perhaps for Clelia both the great 
dramatist and Christ obtain by this 
means a new glory and authority—that 
seems to be his idea. But it is to be 
feared that this gospel will win no 
disciples, and that it may cast into the 
shade of contemptuous neglect the inter- 
pretations to which Clelia has chosen to 
tack it. (Greening and Co. 5s.). 


Gwersi ar Fywyd Jesu, &c.; or, “ Lessons 
on the Life of Jesus as recorded in St. 
Guke’s Gospel.” This is Part II. of the 
Lessons, and is intended for the use of 
our Welsh Sunday-schools during 1901- 
02. Asin Part I., already noticed, the 
editorial duties have been admirably dis- 
charged by the Rev. William James, B.A., 
of Llandyssul, who is also responsible for 
eight ott of the twenty lessons. The 


| responsibility for the other twelve is 


divided between eight different writers. 
This division of labour may relieve the 
editor, but it does not secure uniformity 
of standpoint. There is no material 
difference perhaps, and on the whole the 
work is exceedingly well done. The les- 
sous are more up to date than anything 
else of the kind in the Welsh language. 
Difficulties are fairly confronted and not 
glossed over; whether they are always 
satisfactorily solved may be open to ques- 
tion. We _ heartily commend these 
“Gwersi”’ to the notice of all such as can 
read Welsh, and hope they may have a 
speedy sale. Copies may he obtained 
from Mr. J. D. Lewis, printer, Llandyssul, 
Price ninepence, free by post. 
J.J. 


STRAUSS AND LIBERAL CHRIS. 
TIANITY AT ZURICH. 


I HAVE perused with special interest the 
paper read by Professor Edouard Montet 
to the International Council on May 31, 
which appeared in Tne Inquirer of 
Aug. 17. Having watched closely the 
development of liberal religion in Switzer- 
land for many years, I was doubly in- 
terested to read such a clear and succinct 
account of the various stages of the pro- 
gress of rational Christianity, especially in 
the canton of Ziirich. 

I trust Professor Montet will excuse me 
if I point out an inaccuracy in his state- 
ment about Dr. Strauss in his relation to 
the University of Ziirich. I was living at 
Zurich in 1839, when the Council of Educa- 
tion appointed Dr. Strauss to the chair of 
theology, but the appointment had to be 
cancelled in obedience to the will of the 
majority. As soon as the decision of the 
Council was known, violent opposition 
arose against the Government, of which 
the Council of Education formed a part. 
From 1880, when compulsory education 
was first introduced in the canton of 
Ziirich, up to 1839, there was a decided 
majority of Progressives in all Govern- 
ment departments ; but gradually the 
Evangelical party took fright, the clergy 
in some of the town parishes, and more 
especially in country districts, warned 
their flocks, telling them that religion was 
being taken away from them, &. On 
Sept. 6 a regular insurrection took place, 
masses of people who had marched from 
their homes through the night, some even 
led by their pastors, barricaded Govern- 
ment House and forced the Council to 
abdicate. A new Government was elected, 
consisting mostly of Evangelicals and 
Conservatives. Dr. Strauss’s appointment 
had to be cancelled, and many important 
posts were filled by Conservatives, who for 
several years were called anti-Straussians, 
though the question about Strauss formed 
only one item in the widespread dissatis- 
faction with the rapid advances that had 
been made in many departments from 
1830-39. 

Up to 1847 the leaders did all in their 
power to retard progress, the political 
atmosphere was much disturbed, estrange- 
ment took place between many who for- 
merly had worked together harmoniously. 
But then union was restored out of evil 
came good: the Ziirichers, like one man, 
took part with those of the Roman 
Catholic cantons, who aimed at the expul- 
sion of the Jesuits from Switzerland ; and 
all the other Protestant cantons uniting, 
the desired end was attained. 

When next the chair of theology became 
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vacant, a professor of liberal views was 
elected, progress was again discernible in 
all departments, and now, as Professor 
Montet says, “liberal Protestantism is 
brilliantly represented at Ziirich Univer- 
sity,’ and the liberal Protestants are 
rendering signal service in all departments 
of philanthropy. F, Horrinerr. 
Leicester, Sept. 2. 


DERWENTWATER PRESERVA- 
TION. 


Srr,—Some correspondents have written 
to me asking if the list is closed for con- 
tributions to the purchase of the Brandle- 
how Estate: they had seen it stated that 
the full sum had been already obtained. 
Will you allow me through your columns 
to say that this is not so? £5,200 has 
been raised or promised, but the purchase 
price is £6,500, and the National Trust are 
anxious to raise £7,000, in order to meet 
all initial expenses and have a balance to 
invest towards the up-keep of the pro- 
perty. The purchase money must be 
raised before the middle of October, and 
as nothing succeeds like success, it is 
pleasant to record that the committees in 
Keswick, Manchester, Liverpol, Leeds, 
and Birmingham are still at work, and are 
determined, if possible, that this beautiful 
lake in its undisturbed tranquility and 
charm. shall not be lost to the nation. 
Thus far Keswick has raised £650, Man- 
chester £600, Liverpool £250, Leeds £145, 
Birmingham £50. The rest has been 
subscribed by lovers of the English Lakes 
in all parts. One of the encouraging 
features of the work of collection has 
been the letters which have come to hand 
with small sums from quite poor people 
who are interested. A mill girl wrote me 
yesterday, saying that she had seen the 
scheme in the papers and had asked her 
mother and her sister to help and begged 
to enclose three shillings, with a hope that 
the scheme would succeed. A poor lady 
clerk from London sent five shillings 
anonymously by the same post, saying she 
had. just returned so refreshed in mind 
and body by a sight of the English Lake 
svenery that she felt she must subscribe 
her mite towards the enterprise. Already 
five people out of the nine needed have 
generously come forward with £100 to 
accept the challenge of “Stroller” in 
The Spectator ; two donors have sent £60 
for the purchase of an acre out of the 108 
we intend to obtain. One desires the gift 
to be looked upon as a memorial to her 
father. The time is short; therefore, let 
all who care to have a share in the 
privilege of obtaining this priceless boon 
for future generations send what help they 
can before the end of September. 

Donations should be sent to Miss 
Octavia Hill, 190, Marylebone-road, 
London; or to the Secretary, National 
Trust, 1, Great: College-street, . West- 
minster ; or to myself. 

H. D. Rawnsury. 

Crosthwaite Vicarage, Keswick. 


Micuty men we are told they were, 
mighty men who walked with God, and 
in the last clause lies the secret of the 
first ; men who lived in the spirit, men 
who followed after the real life instead of 
giving all time and attention to the mere 
external, men who lived in the higher 
stories of their being, and not continually 
in the basements— Ralph Waldo Trine, 


THE INWARD LIFE. 


From “Via, Veritas, Vita,’ the Hibbert 
Lectures by the Rev. Dr. Drummond. 


ProPLE sometimes, in their anxiety to do 
honour to Christ, speak as though it 
would reduce him to the level of mean 
and common men to regard him simply as 
a teacher, though that was his character- 
istic title when he was on earth. But if 
he was a solitary explorer in the realms of 
spirit, as Newton was in the realms of 
nature, and gathered up into a few grand 
announcements the partial truths of his 
predecessors, and if these announcements 
lived on, and became the bread of life to 
millions of souls, this alone would suffice 
to place him on a supreme eminence, and 
entitle him to the grateful veneration of 
mankind, even though the truth, when 
once proclaimed, assumed an independent 
energy, and took its place, like the law of 
gravitation, among the inalienable posses- 
sions of the world; and if it be said that 
this view would make him ‘‘a mere man,” 
I must confess my inability to attach any 
precise, and still more any derogatory, 
meaning to that phrase, so undefined are 
the limits of human possibility, so akin is 
genius to divine creativeness, so intimately 
may the life of God blend with our 
humanity. In every man in whom the 
heavenly fire has been kindled, the two 
natures blend in the indissoluble harmony 
of a single person ; and if the will were 
entirely surrendered, and never jarred 
against the will of God, the Divine Spirit 
would be continually manifested in the 
midst of human limitations, some divine 
thought would be expressed through the 
perennial activity of a human life. “A 
mere man,” therefore, if we understand 
the phrase, not in some vulgar and 
irreverent fashion, but in the sense of 
pure and absolute man—man, according 
to the Divine ideal of him—is a being of 
unfathomable greatness, who, mstead of 
dragging dowr our minds to what is 
earthly! and common, lifts them to the 
Father from whom he has been born, and 
whose eternal life he manifests, even as the 
dewdrop may exhibit in its tiny sphere the 
splendour of the sun. 


The Word made flesh discloses to us, 
not some particular truth or requirement, 
but the very spirit and character of God, 
so far as we are able to apprehend it; 
for the Divine Thought is God Himself 
passing into self-manifestation, just as our 
speech is our own personality entering 
into communication with others. When, 
therefore, the Christian, in his anxiety to 
know more of God, turns wistfully to his 
Master, he thinks not so much of what 
Christ has told him, as of what he has 
shown. Thisis the message which Christ 
has delivered to the world, that “God. is 
love.” But then, what is love? How 
can we know it, and enter into the depth 
and richness of its meaning, unless we see 
it, and feel its warmth upon our hearts, 
and are taken home, forgiven and recon- 
ciled, to its bosom? Had Christ merely 
spoken about it as a theologian’s dream, 
while its power was absent from his life, 
we should have been little the wiser; butin 
the fulness of his communion with God 
he lived it, and proved its reality through 
uttermost self-sacrifice. It is thus that he 
has become the beloved Saviour and Com- 
forter of souls which are conscious of sin, 
because this supreme Word of God to man 
has become flesh in him, and been mani- 


fested in the joys and sorrows, the 
struggles, the suffering, and the triumph 
of a human life. 

But if in this human image is portrayed 
the Divine Thought which returns into the 
bosom of the Father and declares His 
paternal love towards men, no less was 
Christ a tabernacle for God’s Thought of 
what mankind, morally and religiously, 
should be. As a great artist fixes his 
ideal upon the canvas, and introduces 
through the eyes of responsive and inter- 
preting minds an exalted beauty and a 
depth of spiritual. expression that no 
description could ever convey through 
the ears, so God has set before us in 
Christ a spirit of life, revealing to us, in 
the unity of its manifold perfection, that 
Divine ideal of righteousness of which 
the most elaborate law can be nothing 
more than a description. In this way 
Christ is an end of the Law, for, having 
seen the Divine Word in him, we pass 
behind the word of the statute-book, and 
hold immediate communion with eternal 
righteousness; and God no longer imposes 
on us a commandment the letter of which 
we must obey, but sends into our hearts 
the spirit of His Son, and invites us to 
live out of the resources of that spirit. 
If we seek for a name for this spirit it is 
the same as we have already found in the 
higher sphere. If love is the essential 
life of the Father, it ought to be the 
essential life of the children; and this is 
the Word which has not only been made 
flesh in Christ, but, though it is still 
waiting for an ampler realisation, has been 
wrought through him into the fabric of 
human society. 


° e . 


The fragmentary records of Christ’s 
life have little to satisfy an idle curiosity, 
and their artless and popular style and 
varying accounts invite the criticism of 
the learned; but all the more brightly do ~ 
they reveal what we want to know, the 
character of a soul, and we receive from 
their perusal a distinct impression of a 
wonderful and exalted personality, which 
becomes ever after the haunting ideal of 
our lives. But this ideal can display 
itself through an endless variety of forms 
both of intellect and action, and instead 
of restraining any of our natural gifts, it 
pervades them all as with a breath of holy 
energy, and consecrates them to unselfish 
ends. Here, then, we rest; not primarily 
in the Church, nor in the letter of Serip- 
ture, but in the lowly Son of Man have 
we seen the Word of God, full of grace 
and truth ; and hiding this Divine Thought 
in our hearts, we would make it the secret 
force of our activity, and, whatever may 
be our pursuits, rise into fellowship with 
Christ in the reverent worship of God and 
the loving service of mankind. 


We publish this week a first instalment 
of the two lectures on “The Medieval 
Chronicler in England,” given by the Rev. | 
K. I. Fripp in Manchester College, in 
connection with the summer meeting of 
University Extension Students at Oxford. 
After giving these lectures, Mr. Fripp pro- 
ceeded to Marburg, where he lectured to 
another holiday school on “ Chief Writers 
of the Highteenth Century” (in Eng- 
land), and had a most interesting class of 
about fifty school-masters and mistresses, 
of at least half-a-dozen nationalities. The 
lectures were in English, ‘ i. 
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THE CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 
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A Thousand Years Ago. 
5 


- Turis month, in the city of Winchester, 
an assembly is to be held to celebrate the 
memory of our Saxon King, Alfred the 
Great. A thousand years ago he some- 
times made his home there. It was his 
habit to move his Court from place to 
place that he might learn to know the 
people in the different parts of his 
kingdom ; but it is certain that he spent 
an important part of his life in Win- 
chester, and there he died and was buried. 
It was in his palace in Winchester that 
the wonderful old chronicle, which he 
caused to be written, first took shape. It 
is now to be seen in the library of Corpus 
Christi College in Cambridge, written in 
the clear Saxon characters of those far- 
away days, and is the oldest manuscript 
of the earliest history that any nation in 
Europe possesses written in its own 
tongue. 

We may think of Alfred in Winchester, 
too, making and carrying out his plans 
for the improvement of his ignorant 
people; grieving over the fact that the 
boys and girls of Wessex could neither 
read nor write; and gathering learned 
men about him to help him to translate 
books for the use of his subjects. When 
Alfred came to the throne there was only 
one long poem and some battle songs in 
the language of the people; and persons 
who attend the Winchester assembly will 
remember gratefully that we owe to. King 
Alfred the beginning of the grand English 
literature which has grown up since his 
time. 

I faney some children, if they were 
asked what Alfred did for England, 
would reply at once, “Oh, he conquered 
the Danes.” That is true; but we owe 
much more to him than his conquests of 
England’s invaders ; and it is a wonder- 
ful thing to bear in mind that from a 
thousand-years back there come to us not 
only the record of the brave deeds of King 
Alfred, but the record also of the 
grandeur of his character and the in- 
fluence of his goodness over the people 
among whom he lived. 

- Why do we call him “the Great”? 
Some of his own words give an answer to 
this question: ‘I have tried to live 
-worthily while I lived, and after my life 
to leave to the men who come after me a 
remembering of me in good works.” A 
great life begins in boyhood and girlhood ; 

and Alfred, even when he was a young 
Prince, began to live worthily. There are 
two or three stories concerning him which 
tell us this. Here is one, Alfred was 
King Ethelwulf’s youngest son, and after 


his father died his brothers took posses- 


sion unfairly of lands and treasures that 
should have fallen to his share. 

There were plenty of advisers in those 
rude times to urge the young Prince, who 
was their favourite among the late King’s 
sons, to insist on his rights. The West 

Saxons called Alfred ‘ England’s darling,” 

and numbers of them would have gladly 
fought for him. What did he do? He 
gave up the treasure he should have in- 
herited, rather than have a dispute which 
would haye ended in fighting against his 
brothers; he would not set the people of 
the land the bad example of quarrelling. 

We all know haiti our lives are great 


Pave 
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and good, or mean and poor, because of 
the choice we make as to what we will 
think, and say, and do. Every day and 
every hour we have, each of us, to choose 
between a better course and a worse 
course. And so, a thousand years ago, 
Alfred had to choose. But it was no easy 
task to live worthily in those days. Think 
what kind of people he lived among. 
Most of them were coarse and rough— 
good fighters, and nothing more—just 
what frequent wars against the Danes had 
made them. They had forgotten all the 
arts of peace. 

Yet what sort of a man, notwithstand- 
ing these uncouth surroundings, did 
Alfred resolve to become? He had 
learned to wrestle, and hunt, and. fight, 
and was famous as a youth because he 
was so strong and brave; but he had 
higher aims than these. We are told 
that when he was a boy he was greatly 
troubled because there was no one in his 
father’s kingdom who could’ teach him 
Latin. Even in those early days he wanted 
to fill his mind with grand thoughts, and he 
carried about him constantly a little book 
in which he wrote sentences that seemed 
to him worth remembering, and these 
sentences he used to learn by heart, and 
think over them till they became a part 
of himself. 

When he came to the throne Alfred 
made up his mind as to what things were 
worth having in life. The next requisite 
was to carry out his thought into deeds. 
It is easy to see why he longed for peace: 
there was not a peasant child in his king- 
dom who could read, and the young king 
knew what education might do for his 
people. Now, then, remember how he 
cast aside the chance which opened before 
him of winning back for himself the lands 
which had belonged to his grandfather, 
King Egbert ; how he settled down con- 
tentedly in his own little kingdom, resolved 
to make ita centreof good influence to other 
lands in Europe. See how he invited clever 
craftsmen and husbandmen to establish 
themselves among the West Saxons that 
his rough fighting peasants might. learn 
some better occupation than warfare. 
Because there was peace in the land he 
could send for teachers and learned men, 
and could call the children into schools 
and translate books for them and their 
parents. Thus he changed the face of his 
little kingdom and changed too the habits 
and character of the people. Because he 
was so good and wise he became an ex- 
ample to the nation, and every one looked 
to King Alfred as the pattern of what he 
himself ought to be. 

There was a King with a grand 
character, and he lived a thousand years 
ago. And we in this month of September, 
1901, are celebrating his memory. Does 
not this teach us something about the 
power of human influence and how it 
endures? It is like the writing upon the 
rock that lasts for ages. It has been 
truly said that when Alfred lived “the 
world was like a rough schoolboy fond of 
fighting, who had not learned to love law 
and order”; yet he set the example of 
one who loved law and order, and his 
people learned to copy his example. What 
good qualities he had! Courage and 
industry, perseverance, and love of know- 
ledge, and beneath them all a deep 
religious spirit of prayer and trust, so 
that it was said of him by his friend 
Asser, the old chronicler, “On his doings 
shone the light of God,” 


“Govern thyself by law,” said Alfred 
when he was dying, to his son who was to 
succeed him on the throne. And this is 
one of the wise sayings of Alfred the 
Great that we shall all do well to obey. 

Frances KH. Cooxe. 


LONDON SUNDAY SCHOOT, 
SOCIETY COUNTRY HOLIDAY 
MOVEMENT. 


Srr,—May I venture to make a further 
appeal for assistance for our children who 
have been enjoying their holidays in the 
country during this summer. A large 
number have been sent away and the 
expenses became heavier each yearfrom the 
increasing difficulty of finding suitable 
homes near London. There is a distinct 
advantage in placing the children quite 
away in the country, and it is sincerely 
hoped that a slight addition in the cost of 
the railway fare will not make it impossi- 
ble to arrange for them to be sent to these 
more desirable parts. For several years 
our subscriptions have not quite covered 
expenses, though the considerable balance 
in hand from previous years has met the 
deficit. This year, however, unless a few 
more kind friends will help us, I am 
afraid we shall more than exhaust this 
fund and have nothing to carry forward 
for next par. 

I acknowledge with many thanks the 
following subscriptions sent during 
August:—Mrs. Buckton, £1 1s.; Mrs. 
Harrop White, £1 1s.; Mrs. Hunter, £1; 
Mr. Crompton, £1; Mrs. F. Nettlefold, 
£1 1s.; Mr. Colfox, £10; H.D.G.,5s.; Mrs. 
A. Lawrence, £1; A Friend, £10; Rev. H. 
Solly, 5s. And I earnestly trust a few 
more gifts may be sent to enable us to 
carry on the work, without difficulty. 

A. J. LAWRENCE. 

23, Campden House Chambers, 

Campden Hill, London, W. 
eee 
UNITARIAN VISITORS TO GLAS- 
GOW EXHIBITION. 

Sre,—Will you kindly allow me to 
again call the attention of those of your 
readers who mean to visit our Interna- 
tional Hxhibition here to the difficulty of 
getting lodgings at reasonable rates. 
Owing to September and October being 
the season of congresses and conferences 
this difficulty is increasing rather than 
diminishing ; and our church committee 
has resolved to continue our offer of 
assistance for other two months. Mr. 
Collins and myself will retain our list of 
rooms, and visitors will favour us by 
giving as long notice of their coming as 
possible. It may be of interest to state 
that we have been the means of accommo- 
dating nearly 150 Unitarian visitors with 
rooms, and have given what other assist- 
ance has been in our power. We have 
heard of no disappointments, and have 
been amply rewarded by the appreciation 
of our efforts that has invariably been 
expressed. It has also been a pleasure to 
us to welcome to our services the large 
number of friends who have been with us, 
and we hope to have the presence of many 
more during this and next month. 

JamEs Forrest. 

Janefield House, 

Blythswood-square. 


Correspondents are requested to note that 
to be sure of insertion the same week, news 
must reach the Office by the first post on 
Thursday at latest, and the earlier in the 
week the better. 
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LONDON, SHPTEMBER 7, 1901. 


THE HUNGARIAN UNITARIAN 
CHURCH. 


We publish to-day some record of 
the first part of a visit which is being 
paid to the Unitarian Churches of 
Hungary by a company of our friends, 
under the leadership of Miss Tacarz, 
who forty-three years ago accompanied 
her father, the Rev. Epwarp Tacarr, 
on that first visit of sympathy made 
by a representative of the Unitarians 
of England to Transylvania. Mr. 
Tacarr went as secretary of the British 
and Foreign Unitarian Association, on 
a journey immeasurably more arduous 
than it is now, and to that service he 
sacrificed his life. That his visit is 
not forgotten by the present generation 
of the Unitarians of Hungary, a touch- 
ing incident at Budapest has shown. 

The Hungarian Church looks back 
for its origin to the declaration of reli- 
gious liberty by Jonn Sicismunp, Prince 
of Transylvania, at the Diet of Torda in 
1568, and to Francis Davin, the first 
Unitarian bishop, who in 1579 sealed 
his fearless testimony by a martyr 
death in prison. Since that day the 
Church has endured much persecution, 
but only for the proving of its faith and 
the awakening of fresh energies in 
devoted service. The violent persecu- 
tions of the eighteenth century were 
not repeated in the nineteenth ; but in 
the middle of last century, in face of 
the fresh uprising of the Hungarian 
people, the Austrian Government made 
an insidious attempt to strike at the 
heart of the Unitarian community. 

The order was issued that no school 
or college should be allowed to exist 
without a certain endowment for ade- 
quate maintenance, the standard being 
fixed at what was judged to be beyond 


the resources of the Unitarians. But 
through the interest of Mr. Jonn Pacer, 
an old York student of Manchester 
College, who was settled in Transyl- 
vania, the urgent need for help was 
made .known to the Unitarians of 
England and America, and sufficient 
funds to save the colleges were quickly 
raised. It was in connection with this 
effort that Mr. Tacarr made his journey, 
and from that time the bonds of brotherly 
union between our people and the Hun- 
garian churches.have been more and 
more closely drawn, and particularly 
through the presence of a succession 
of Hungarian students at Manchester 
College. 

In the late summer of 1868 the Rev. 
Joun James Tayter paid a visit to 
Transylvania, in order to be present at 
the celebration of the three-hundredth 
anniversary of the proclamation of 
religious liberty at Torda, and the 
account of his visit, which he con- 
tributed to the Theological Review of 
January, 1869, together with a report 
of a subsequent visit made in 1879 by 
the Rev. -AnrxanpER GorDon in con- 
nection with the tercentenary of the 
death of Francis Davin, furnish a vivid 
picture of the condition of the Hungarian 
churches, and bring very close to our 
sympathies the religious life of that 
distant people. ‘Towards a knowledge 
of their present problems and aspira- 
tions the most recent contribution we 
have received was in the welcome papers 
by Professor Grorce Boros and the 
Rev. N. Jozan, read at the meeting of 
the International Council in. Whit- 
week. Me 

At the chief service at Torda, in the 
commemoration at which Mr. Tayuer 
was present, the preacher was the 
Rev. Joseph Frrencz, at that time 
Professor of Theology at Kolozsvar, 
who eight years later was to succeed 
Bishop Kriza as head of the church. 
Mr. Tayupr, having given an account 
of the sermon, tells of what followed in 
this passage, eloquent of profound feel- 
ing :-— 

At the close of the sermon, there was a 
celebration of the Lord’s Supper. I think 
nearly the whole of the congregation par- 
took of it; the men first, and afterwards 
the women. It was a simultaneous ex- 
pression of rejoicing, that they had sur- 
vived with faith and hope unbroken 
centuries of suffering and persecution, and 
had come by God’s good providence to 
the quiet safety and freedom of that hour. 
It was a touching scene. I never before 
felt, as I did then, the holy beauty and 
deep spiritual significance of the few 
simple symbols which universal Christen- 
dom has associated with this expressive 
rite. There I stood in the front row of 
the communicants by the side of my 
countryman, Mr. Paget, unable of course 
to understand the words that were so 
earnestly uttered by the officiating 
minister, but attuned to seriousness by 
the quaint old melody that pealed forth 
from the organ and was chanted by the 
choir—by the cup and the bread that 
were circulating around me, brought into 
silent sympathy with that faithful people 
of God who had clung to their honest 


convictions in defiance alike of the threats 
and the allurements of the world—and 
carried back by reminiscences irresistibly 
borne in upon me, into a communion of 
the inmost spirit with that innumerable 
company of saints and confessors who in 
divers ages and widely severed lands, had 
through these same symbols given up their 
souls to God and devoted themselves to 
works of self-sacrificing love. I could not 
suppress the hope that the time might 
come in our own country, when the 
members of different communions, in spite 
of their doctrinal differences, could meet 
occasionally to strengthen the bonds of 
Christian brotherhood, by celebrating in 
the presence of their common symbol, the 
Cross, a common feast of holiness and 
love. 

The services which Mr. Gorpon 
attended in 1879 were not less moving. 
From Kolozsvar to Keresztur, where the 
Francis Davin celebration was to take 
place, he made a kind of triumphal 
progress, so picturesque were the obser- 
vances and so warm the welcome every- 
where accorded to the English visitor. 
Of what he experienced at Toroczko, 
one of the places on the route, Mr. 
Gorpon tells as follows :— 


Toroczkdé was the one place in Transyl- 
vania of which I had a distinct impression. 
I knew it from the powerful romance of 
Maurice Jokai, “ Egy az Isten” (God is 
One), the reading of which had beguiled the 
long hours of my railway and steamboat 
travel. The little mining town, which 
nestles beneath the awful shadow of the 
Székely-k6 (Szekler Stone), is built around 
a large open square, in the centre of which 
rises the gilded spire of the Unitarian 
Church. This is the church whose bell, 
according to Jékai, has no Calvinism about 
it, but rings out ever, with brave single 
strokes, the Unitarian Oreed, “One! One ! 
One! One!” To this building, the only 
house of worship in Toroczk6, the Rural 
Dean ‘conducted us, and it was speedily 
filled by the members of his flock. I was 
compelled to say a few words, but my 
emotions almost mastered me. Presently 
the organ pealed, and the whole body of 
people with one united voice broke out 
into the strain of Luther’s mighty hymn, 
singing in resonant Magyar the version by 
Francis David, which they love so well : 
Erés vérunk nékiink az Isten (“ Our fortress 
strong, for us ’tis God’’).. Then, indeed, 
T was fairly melted down with a new and 
indescribable sense of the power of our 
religion. That the faith of our fathers was 
here no bare speculation, but a living fire 
in the heart of a free people, was borne 
into my mind with aforce and majesty of 
impression of which I could have had no 
previous idea. 


During the present week our friends 
have been at Kolozsvar, and it is 
delightful to know with what 
open - hearted hospitality they are 
being entertained by our Hungarian 
brethren. They will see many things 
to interest and to stir their deepest 
sympathies, in contact with an heroic 
people, who have suffered much for 
liberty and for religion. At the con- 
clusion of his report Mr. Gorpon con- 
siders what reasons may be given for 
the remarkable continuance during 
more than three centuries of the here- 
tical Church in Transylvania, and 
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having referred to the influence of race, 
and the presence from time to time of 
other monotheisms in the country, con- 
cludes as follows :-— 


The Hungarian Unitarian community 


_ has a powerfully compact and, at the same 


time, a highly elastic system of church 
order. It is an organisation which cannot 
help respecting itself and being respected. 
This is a body worth belonging to; free, 
autonomous, and yet a solid living reality, 
pervaded. by great principles. Persecution. 
has done much to keep aglow the fire of 
its zeal; but persecution might have been 
only too effective had not the community 
presented the resistance of a masculine 
organism in which all constituent souls 
were “‘members one of another.” 

{In these considerations I say nothing 
of the possession of Truth, or the provi- 
dential hand of God. These are causes 
into 
account, and to which, of course, all other 
agencies are subsidiary. Nevertheless, 
such agencies are neither unimportant nor 
In the outset, the Uni- 
tarlan moyement was fostered by princes 
and utilised by statesmen, to be flung 
aside and hunted down so soon as its 
radically emancipating character became 
fully apparent. Yet the movement, 
rooted from the first in the conscience of 
a people, could not be killed, and did not 
die. Princes perish, and statesmen fail ; 
the devotion of earnest and united men 
abides. After long and sore _ trials, 
valiantly borne, the Hungarian Unitarian 
Church rejoices at length in the assured 
victory of faith and freedom. Her spirit 
has triumphed, her cause is honoured, her 
witness is felt. “The hills stand about 
Jerusalem: even so standeth the Lord 
round about His people, from this time 
forth for evermore.” 


THE HUNGARIAN TOUR. 


A FORTNIGHT ago we reported the setting 
out, on Friday, Aug. 23, of a party cf about 
thirty travellers, under the leadership of 
Miss Tagart, President of the Central 
Postal Mission and Unitarian Workers’ 
Union, onavisit to the Unitarian Churches 
of Hungary. The list of travellers we 
have since received comes to just thirty, 
among the ladies, in addition to Miss 
Tagart, being Miss E. M. Lawrence, Miss 
The 
gentlemen number seventeen, with Mr. 


_W.H. Shrubsole as leader, the ministers 


of the party being the Revs. H. S. Anthony, 
T. B. Broadrick, T. Dunkerley, W. J. 
Davies, W. Harrison, E. Ceredig Jones, 
S. Gardner Preston, and T. P. Spedding. 

We have received from a friend, whom 
we asked to send us a chronicle of the 
journey, the following notes :— 


HUNGARIAN TRAVEL NOTES, 


Under the happiest auspices and with 
bright anticipations, our party of nearly 30 
left Holborn Viaduct on Friday, Aug. 23, 
on their long journey to Transylvania. 
The sea passage to Flushing proved to be 
unusually calm, and was in consequence 
very enjoyable. After a night in the train 
we next morning reached Dresden, the 
delightful capital of Saxony. The place 
proved so attractive that an additional 
day was spent there, so that our friends 
were able to visit the world-famous 
Picture Gallery, the Museum, and many 
other places of interest in the neighbour- 


hood. 


In continuing our journey on 
Monday the first two or three hours were 
passed very pleasantly as the train fol- 
lowed the course of the Elbe through the 
country generally known as Saxon 
Switzerland. The conspicuous, detached, 
generally wooded, hills and rock masses, 
many of which are weathered into most 
picturesque shapes, did not fail to impress 
the travellers with their beauty, and as 
the train followed the windings of the 
river, with its pleasure and mercantile life 
in full view, the weariness of the journey 
to Vienna was much relieved. On reach- 
ing the Austrian capital we found our 
friend, the Rev. N. Jozan, waiting for us, 
and he gave us a very hearty welcome. 
During our short stay in Vienna Mr. 
Jozan did everything that was possible to 
enable us to see what was worth seeing, 
and when we left on Thursday we had 
pleasant recollections of the National 
Gallery, with its splendid collection of 
pictures, the Natural History Museum, 
the public parks and other places of 
interest ; whilst some will not forget the 
performance of Wagner’s Lohengrin at the 
Grand Opera House. Mr. Jozan’s atten- 
tions were without ceasing, and the visit 
to Vienna will always be associated in our 
minds with the services which he rendered 
to us. 

On Thursday afternoon we left for 
Budapest, and in about an hour crossed 
the Hungarian frontier. Travelling east, 
the scenery became more interesting, and 
as we ran along the left bank of the 
Danube for many miles we very much en- 
joyed the comparatively short journey to 
Budapest. On our arrival at the railway- 
station we were very heartily welcomed to 
Hungary by Dr. Erédi, on behalf of the 
Carpathian Club, and by young Mr. 
Szekeley, on behalf of the Budapest 
Church. Mr. Shrubsole suitably acknow- 
ledged the kindly greetings with which we 
had been received. During these pro- 


ceedings our friends and we were in such | 


numbers that we created some sensation 
in the busy station. 

Friday and Saturday were devoted to 
visiting the national collection of pictures, 
natural history and antiquities, and many 
other places of interest. On the Friday 
the Carpathian Club entertained us to a 
sumptuous lunch on the island of St. 
Margaret, and on Saturday we were 
entertained on Mount Széchenyi by the 
Budapest Unitarian Church. At these 
and other festive gatherings numerous 
toasts of welcome were proposed in 
eloquent terms by our Hungarian friends. 
and were warmly responded to. Our visit 
to Budapest will be remembered not only 
for the hospitality and attention shown to 
us by our own brethren, but for the 
presence of members of other faiths who 
were also glad to be of service to us. As 
we had been met at Vienna by Mr. Jozan, 
so Professor Boros came from Kolozsvar 
to Budapest. On Sunday morning we 
visited the beautiful Houses of Parlia- 
ment, which are still unfinished, and the 
Palace of Justice. Both of these build- 
ings are worthy of the aspirations of the 
Hungarian ‘people and of their charming 
capital. Subsequently we attended ser- 
vice at the Budapest Unitarian Church, 
After the service we had a hearty welcome 
from the church, in addresses from several 
of its leading members, to which Mr. 
Anthony replied in an address in excellent 
taste, and to which Miss Tagart also most 
feelingly responded. 


Mr. W. H. Shrubsole, in addition to the 
cares of his leadership, in his devoted 
enthusiasm has been good enough to make 
time to send us also an account of the 
journey, and we regret that we can only 
find space for part of the record. 


MR. SHRUBSOLE’S RECORD. 


Having described the prosperous voyage 
and the journey as far as Dresden, Mr. 
Shrubsole tells of the delights of that 
city, and particularly of the Sunday spent 
there. In the great Lutheran Church the 
travellers witnessed a wedding, at which 
the clergyman delivered an eloquent half- 
hour’s sermon to the bride and bride- 
groom kneeling before him. Thence our 
party proceeded to the Roman Catholic 
cathedral to be present at High Mass, 
of which Mr, Shrubsole writes as follows :— 

Here, again, an eloquent sermon was 
poured forth in the hearing of a great 
multitude. This ended, there came a 
sudden burst of sound from a mighty 
organ, supplemented by a full band, 
while the officiating priest and his atten- 
dants took up their respective positions. 
The service proceeded, and by means of a 
full-voiced choir, which included the 
principals from the Opera House, accom- 
panied by band and organ, our souls were 
stirred with deep emotion as the various 
parts of the Mass were rendered, The 
writer confesses that he was profoundly 
moved in an indescribable way by the 
glorious fugue which formed one of the 
numbers. It was truly a musical thunder- 
storm. There was bewildering motion 
and clashing of the parts, as they succes- 
sively took up the theme, yet with 
undertones of ordered beauty suffusing 
the whole. The effect still lingers in our 
minds. 

As a minor incident, it may be men- 
tioned that one of our ladies was 
ordered by an official to refrain from 
using her fan. 

Having then recorded the arrival at 
Vienna on Monday, Aug. 26, and Mr. 
Jozan’s warm welcome of his English 
friends, Mr. Shrubsole tells of days 
crowded with interest, of the Art Gallery, 
of the popular enjoyment of the Prater, 
and of Lohengrin at the Grand Opera 
House. Then the story continues :—. 

Early on Wednesday we were con- 
ducted to the outskirts of the city, and 
ascended by cogwheel railway through 
vineyards and woods to the top of the 
Kahlenberg, from whence we obtained a 
marvellous panoramic view of Vienna and 
the country around, with the Danube 
intersecting the natural picture in a 
graceful double curve. Passing along a 
ridge we reached the adjacent Leopolds- 
berg, whose precipitous crags seem to rise 
up out of the Danube down below. We 
were much interested in the fortified 
church on the summit. 

Next day, Thursday (Aug. 29), we left 
Vienna in a hail storm, and a railway 
carriage, and began our journey across the 
Lesser Hungarian Plain. (By the way, 
this has an area of 6,000 square miles.) 
About half-way to Budapest, we crossed 
the frontier, and at the first stopping 
station, a gipsy band on the platform 
played one of the national marches by way 
of welcome to Hungary. 

By 7 p.m. we steamed into the station 
at Budapest, and then surprises began. 
On the platform we were received by a 
large gathering of people, and ceremoni- 
ally yet heartily addressed in terms of 
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warmest welcome by Dr. Béla Erodi, 
President of the Hungarian Geographical 
Society,and Mr. Szekeley asrepresentatives, 
respectively, of the Carpathian Society 
and the local Unitarian congregation, To 
these addresses I had the pleasure of 
replying. 

From this moment all our previous 
happy experiences were altogether eclipsed 
by the surprising kindnesses heaped upon 
us. Many carriages were in waiting, and 
without the slightest delay, or thought of 
luggage, we were swiftly driven to the 
Hotel Erzherzog Stephan, which is one of 
the finest on the Danube front. Directly 
after breakfast on Friday, our most atten- 
tive hosts and guides conducted us to the 
Akademia and another art collection. On 
leaving the latter, two new electric cars, 
selected for our use, appeared almost as if 
by magic, and we were conveyed through 
streets of great width, with plenty of 
trees shading the four footwalks, to the 
centre of a new bridge from which a 
broad and easy slope led down to the 
beautiful wooded island in the Danube, 
known as St. Margaret’s. This lovely 
place has been greatly favoured by Nature 
and vastly improved by the Archduke 
Stephan, to whom it belongs. Trees and 
plants growhere insub-tropical luxuriance, 
There is also a very fine bathing establish- 
ment, supplied with water from the hot 
sulphur spring. l 

Here we lunched in grand style to the 
music of a gipsy band, and with the 
exchange of international courtesies of the 
most hearty character. 

From this fairyland we crossed the 
Danube by steamer, and. climbed the 
heights of Buda, where we visited a very 
old church, a High school, and the Royal 
palace, before descending by means of the 
funicular railway to the Suspension 
Bridge, at the other end of which is our 
hotel, where our extraordinarily genial 
hosts entertained us for the remainder of 
the day. 

The programme for Saturday was a full 
one. The ladies and gentlemen who are 
devoting day after day entirely to us 
were here by nine, and we went by 
steamer to the Central Market, a vast 
magazine of all sorts of edibles. Melons 
and other choice fruits were here in even 
greater abundance and variety than at 
Vienna. 

From the Market we went to the 
Museum, and saw some wonderful pictures, 
including Munkacsy’s celebrated “ In- 
coming of the Magyars.”’ 

The details of this and other pictures 


were eloquently explained in correct 
English by Miss Jéury, a talented 
Hungarian lady journalist who has 


charmed us all by her vivacious and 
untiring attentions and by her encyclo- 
pedic knowledge. 

Then we went by the Underground 
Railway to a restaurant in the City Park, 
where lunch was served, aud a photo- 
graphic record of the party secured. 
After a pleasant lounge beneath um- 
brageous catalpas and other trees of 
almost tropical character, we were trans- 
ported across the city and the river to the 
foot of the Buda Mountains. 

By means of a cogwheel railway, we 
ascended through wooded slopes of great 
beauty, to an eminence, from whence a 
panoramic view of the city and its suburbs 
was obtained. 

Tea, @ la hongroise, was served in a 
pavilion, to the strains of a gipsy band, 


and after tea some of our friends kindly 
gave us a graceful exposition of the 
national dances. 

Delighted beyond measure, or power of 
fitting expression, we returned to our 
temporary home, and closed another day 
in happy social intercourse with our 
Hungarian brothers and sisters. 


Sunday, Sept. 1, 10 p.m. 


After an early breakfast this morning 
we were taken to the magnificent Houses 
of Parliament and to the Palace of Justice 
nearly opposite. The whole of the 
materials used in these imposing build- 
ings and in their brilliant decorations are 
entirely of Hungarian origin, with the 
exception of the figure of Justice which is 
of pure Carrara marble. 


Just before eleven we went to the Unit- |. 


arian Church, and found the congregation 
assembled. As soon as we were seated 
the organ sounded forth the British 
National Anthem, and every one rose. to 
do it honour. 

At the close of the service the Chief 
President of the congregation uttered 
words of warm welcome, which were 
translated by Mr. Jozan. A number of 
farmers from near Lake. Balaton, who 
represented a congregation lately formed 
by secession from an orthodox body, joined 
in the proceedings and came back to lunch 
with us. It was a. great pleasure to 
associate with these worthy people, who 
had never seen an English man or woman 
before. In the afternoon the church was 
filled with the members of the Francis 
David Club. Two papers were read, and 
all the English visitors were elected 
honorary members. From the church we 
adjourned to the elegant chambers of the 
manse, and found great piles of fruit and 
flowers with other good things on the tea 
tables. The pleasures of the repast were 
greatly enhanced by the fact that we were 
waited upon by a bevy of graceful Hun- 
garian jladies. After tea, back to hotel. 
Here still another surprise was in store. 
At our evening meal a silver wreath, 
bearing a suitable inscription, was pre- 
sented to Miss Tagart in recognition of 
the great services rendered to Hungarian 
Unitarians by that lady and her father. 
Although reluctant to part, about ten we 
sang the two National Anthems and a 
verse or two of a hymn. Then the 
happy band of pilgrims dispersed to 
their rooms to pack up in preparation for 
starting for Transylvania under the care 
of the Rev. G. Boros at 6 a.m.; and this 
gave me the opportunity of finishing this 
epistle, which is simply a brief statement 
of facts without attempt at embellish- 
ment, W. H. Survssows. 


THE WELCOME AT BUDAPEST. 


The Rev. T. P. Spedding is good 
enough to send us also the following 
report of the welcome at Budapest 
Station :-— 

Not less than 100 persons had assembled 
on the platform at Budapest, and as the 
train steamed into the station a great 
shout of “ éljen” was raised. Its signifi- 
cance increased upon us as the days 
passed, but that first “long live” sounded 
strangely unfamiliar. In a moment, as it 
seemed, the English party was encircled. 
Bouquets were presented to Miss Tagart 
by Mrs. Korchmaros and her sister Miss 
Buzogany. Then Dr. Erédi,a cavalier of the 
Tron Crown, President of the Hungarian 


capital. 


Geographical Society, and a Roman 
Catholic, spoke as follows :— : 

In the name of the Transylvanian 
Society I have the pleasure to express our 
joy upon your coming into Hungary, to 
visit, and to make the acquaintance of a 
land whose people had always a great 
sympathy for England and the English 
people. We are sure you will find during 
your travels the same feelings of sympathy 
everywhere. We wish you to be happy in 
our country, and to return satisfied, with 
favourable impressions, and with large 
experience of the country. I bid you a 
hear‘y welcome. 

Mr. Szekeley, son of the Attorney- 
General, who is one of the presidents of 
the Budapest congregation, followed. He 
said :— 

Miss Tagart and friends,—I am happy 
to welcome you here on behalf of the. 
Budapest Unitarian congregation. You — 
are not likely to be taken for strangers in 
our country, not even those of you who 
pay their first visit to our country. 
Hungary may be a long way off from old 
England, but there are many ties that 
bind the two nations together—political 
sympathies, the same struggle for consti- 
tutional liberty, and freedom of thought 
and conscience, and the same conception 
of brotherhood. You desire to keep in 
touch with our schools and. with our 
churches, and you’ assure us of the 
sympathy with which you regard our 
movements. I hope it will add to the 
grace of our sympathies if you come into 
contact with our people and if you will see 
as much as you can of our country, and 
chiefly of our young and _ beautiful 
You are welcome, you are 
welcome to the Hungarian congregation. 

Cheers were raised on both sides as 
Mr. Szekeley concluded; general attention 
was attracted, and it was to a large 
crowd that Mr. Shrubsole, as leader, 
replied :— ° 

Permit me to say that the words of 
welcome which you have so_ kindly 
addressed to us have indeed touched our 
hearts. They carry with them the con- 
viction of perfect sincerity, and we accept 
them with much gratitude. We have 
come here partly that we may visit places 
of deep interest to ug because of religious 
associations, and also because we greatly 
desire to know more of a people whom we 
so much respect in consequence of what 
we have heard of them. We come here 
that we may see them ourselves, and hold 
intercourse with them. We have had a 
somewhat long journey, and you will 
probably excuse me from saying more at 
this moment. But we are greatly pleased 
with the kind reception that you have 
been good enough to give tous. 


Every man takes care that his neigh- 
bour shall not cheat him. But a day 
comes when he begins to care that he do 
not cheat his neighbour. Then all goes 
well. He has changed his market cart. 
into a chariot of the sun.— Emerson. 

ne 

We are here and now in a spiritual 
world, ruled by spiritual forces ; and just 
in proportion as one lives in the spirit— 
lives unselfishly, with ardour and purpose, 
and enthusiasm—does he live in the 
invisible world and find his daily con- 
sciousness of heaven.—Lilian Whiting. — 
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THE MEDIMVAL CHRONICLER IN 
ENGLAND. 


BY THE REY. EDGAR I. FRIPP, B.A.* 


Tux study of mediwvalism is of recent 
origin. ‘T'wo centuries ago “ Augustan”’ 
writers, who spoke of the Elizabethan era 
as “barbarous,” dismissed the 
polished strain” of Chaucer to the Dark 


Ages. To wigged and powdered Society 
“Gothic” was never quite distinguishable 
from “Savage.” Even Gibbon, whose 


“Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire” 
brought him into contact: with medieval 
chivalry and_ piety, expressed but a 
grudging admiration of the one and con- 
tempt for the other. Not only were the 
schools. of Oxford and Cambridge 
“founded,” he said, “in a dark age of 
false and barbarous Science,” but the 
home of Dante, Giotto, and Fra Angelico 
seems to have interested him chiefly for 
its Venus de Medici. In a contemplated 
work on the “ Lives” of eminent English- 
men, his survey only went back to the 
reign of Henry VIII. Of the monastic life 
he concluded that its ‘voluntary martyr- 
' dom must have gradually destroyed the 
sensibility both of body and mind,” and 
declared that a “cruel, unfeeling temper 
has characterised tlie monks of every age 
and country.” 


Revived interest in the Middle Ages. 


The discovery of the greatness of the 
Middle Ages, and the change of feeling 
with regard to them, may be said to have 
begun in this country with Sir Walter 
Scott. In the dull days before and after 
the Battle of Waterloo he fed the ex- 
hausted imagination of the English public 
with his ‘‘ Waverley Novels,’’ with stories 
of Robin Hood and Coeur de Lion, crusades 
and tournaments, Highland chieftains, 
castles, abbots, and monasteries—and, in 
the words of Newman, “stimulated the 
mental thirst and fed the hopes of the 
people, setting before them visions which 
when once seen are not easily forgotten, 
and silently indoctrinating them with 
noble ideas which might afterwards be 
appealed to as first principles”; thus, as 
he saw, preparing the way for the Trac- 
tarian movement. Newman’s position in 
religion and politics was that of a neo- 
medizvalist. He hated both Evangelical 
Protestantism and German Liberalism as 
forms of modern “ Philistinism,” alike 
hostile through ignorance and prejudice to 
the faith of the Middle Ages. He wel- 
comed Keble’s Christian Year, and planned 
a series of the “ Lives of English Saints,” 
which he hoped would “ make Englishmen 
love their country better, and on truer 
grounds . teach them to invest her 
cities and villages, her hills and springs, 
with sacred associations, give them insight 
into her present historical position, instruct 
them in the capabilities of the English 
character, and open upon them new hopes 
and duties.” 


Ruskin’s Championship. 


In the year in which Newman wrote 
thus, 1843, appeared Carlyle’s “ Past and 
Present” and the first volume of Ruskin’s 
_* Modern Painters.’ Carlyle contrasts 
the well-disciplined and God-fearing régime 
of Abbot Samson at St. Edmundsbury, as 
found by him in Jocelin of Brakelond’s 


* The first of two. lectures delivered in Man- 
chester College, Oxford, Aug. 5 and 6, in connection 
with the Summer ‘Meeting pf University Extension 
Students, _ is Sd 
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“ Chronicle,” with the disorganised selfish- 
ness of our industrial individualism in the 
time of the Chartist riots, and emphasises, 
as the essential distinction, that in the 
twelfth century religion was not, as in the 
nineteenth, ‘a horrible, restless doubt, 
still less a far horribler composed cant, 
but a great heaven-high Unquestionability, 
encompassing, interpenetrating the whole 
of life.’ But Ruskin first, and alone, has 
realised the genius of medievalism. He 
first struck at the Renaissance as a 
Reminiscence. He denounced it as “a 
return to Pagan systems, not to adopt 
them and hallow them for Christianity, 
but to rank it under them as an imitator 
and pupil,” and sought to prove that 
its great masters, Raphael and Michel- 
Angelo, instead of initiating a new 
era, were survivors of a noble religious 
past, their greatness consisting in their 
connection with the Gothic age, their 
weakness partly in approximation to 
ancient heathen ideals, partly in their sur- 
render to modern pride of knowledge. 
Much of his work has been devoted to 
the brilliant, and I think it will be 
acknowledged, convincing demonstration 
that Florence and Venice, as supreme 
examples of European citizenship, rose 
and fell with the faith of St. Francis. 

I might say very much more, but must 
be content to remind you that in the poetry 
of Browning and Tennyson, the painting 
of the‘ Pre-Raphaelites” and Burne-Jones, 
the arts and crafts of William Morris, the 
revival of the study of Dante, of medieval 
poetry and Gothic architecture, and the 
printing and translation of large portions 
of our valuable store of medieval 
chronicle-writing, we may trace the same 
enthusiasm for the Old Catholic culture, 
and its attraction for all sections of the 
community, 


Study of the Medizxval Chronicles. 


Interest in the early history of England 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies brought the chronicles into notice 
earlier than other forms of medieval 
literature. They were searched, for in- 
stance, by Leland and Bale for evidence 
of the corruption of the monasteries, by 
Parker in defence of the Anglican posi- 
tion, by Milton in his attacks on episcopacy, 
by Selden for the Parliament, and by 
Twysden for the Crown. Scholars aboun- 
ded during the ecclesiastical and constitu- 
tional struggles. But in the eighteenth 
century they were less numerous. The 
subject languished as it became more 
purely academic. In the last century, 
however, it revived again, and Hnglish 
history has been re-written as the medizval 
chronicles have been made to yield up 
their treasures to private and Govern- 
ment explorers. In 1822 the House of 
Commons petitioned for “‘acompleteedition 
of the ancient historians of this realm, 
and assured His Majesty that whatever 
expense might be necessary for this pur- 
pose would be made good.” In 1857 
began the series of invaluable publications 


by the Master of the Rolls, which has 


been carried on by a body of men too 
numerous to mention; though I must 
refer in this place, and ae ARG time, to the 
magnificent services rendered by the late 
Bishop of Oxford. The volumes edited 
by Dr. Stubbs, with masterly prefaces from 
his hand, are, I need hardly say, a per- 
manent contribution to our historical 
literature and a luminous exposition of 
the political lite of England during the 


century and a-half following the Norman 
Conquest. 


To be given to the People. 


It is not enough, however, that these 
ancient records should be edited and 
summarised for the use of scholars. We 
want them translated into English for the 
people. They must be delivered from 
their monkish Latin, and made accessible, 
in the speech, say of Wiclif or Malory, 
with something, that is, of their 
medizval flavour about them, to all who 
will take a little pains to read. Bohn’s 
excellent series needs to be extended, only 
in an English that is both simple and 
genuinely ‘antique. The spirit of an old 
chronicle cannot be conveyed in the 
language of an article in the Times or 
Fortnightly Review. 


Annals, Chronicle and History. 


Now,. the term “chronicle,” as I will 
use it, is a loose and comprehensive one. 
I will not attempt to draw a clear dis- 
tinction between annals, a chronicle, and a 
history. Annals may be defined as mere 
jottings down of unconnected events, a 
chronicle as a record of events in order of 
time, and a history as an arrangement of 
events in their relations of cause and 
effect ; butit is often extremely difficult, if 
not impossible, to say where one begins 
and another ends. Medieval records, 
may perhaps venture to remark, are rarely 
mere annals and never pure histories, and 
sometimes are almost pure fictions. The 
middle word, therefore, may conveniently 
include all prose narratives of events, 
actual or imaginary, whether connected or 
not in logical sequence ; and I will speak 
under this head of such different writings 
as the meagre Glesta Veterwm Northan- 
hymbrorum, the copious Chronica Majora 
ot Matthew Paris, the mythical Historia 
Britonwm of Geoffrey of Monmouth, the 
semi-ironical De Rebus Gestis Ricardi of 
Richard of Devizes, and the amusing 
gossipy De Nugis Curialium of Walter 
Map. 

Our Wealth of Chronicles. 


We are rich in this class of literature, 
probably richer than any country in 
Europe. We have nothing, indeed, so 
vivacious, so entertaining as Froissart’s 
Chronique, nothing so perfect in their way 
as Brother Leo’s Speculum Perfectionis 
and Joinville’s Vie de Saint Lows; but 
our chroniclers are serious and truthful. 
We possess Asser’s Vita Aelfredi, the 
Ttinerariwm of Coeur de Lion ascribed to 
Richard the Canon, and the Magna Vita 
of St. Hugh of Lincoln by Adam of 
Hynsham; and, above all, among 
Germanic peoples we alone have such 
early and valuable writings as Baeda’s 
Historia Ecclesiastica and the old English 
Chronicles. From the beginning, Wiogasne 
life in England was evangelistic and 
educational, and not reclusive as generally 
on the Continent. In this country, the 
church, literature, music, law, medicine, 
and, to a considerable extent, statesman- 
ship, grew out of the monastery, Hach 
religious house of any importance had 
its school, library, seriptorium, and 
sanatorium. The monks and nuns were 
readers, writers, and physicians, princi- 
pally for the sake of thew work among 
the heathen. 


Character of the Chronicler. 


The annalist, when he appeared, was 
no asceti¢, He was in touch with 
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human life, and recorded what he 
thought was of moment in the history of 
the church and the nation. And he was im- 
personal, one of a succession of recorders, 
and anonymous ; whence so many of our 
chronicles bear the name of the monastery, 
not of any particular author. Some of 
them which have a writer’s name are 
portions of a larger work. He also bor- 
rowed from his neighbours. Copies of 
the chronicle were made in the scrip- 
torium and sent in exchange to other 
monasteries: which explains why our 
historical material has suffered so much 
less from the ravages of war and fire than 
our poetic, and while only a fragment of 
our medizval verse remains, it is question- 
able whether we have lost any work of 
primary historical value. Later the 
chronicler was a cleric, and a man of the 
world. He might be a chaplain to a 
bishop or a baron or to the King, a 
justice or an ambassador. He came thus 
into touch with the Court, with official 
records, with foreigners, with Continental 
politics and fashions. But the traditional 
conscientiousness of his calling, as a 
chronicler, remaining with him, he was 
usually a much more reliable authority 
than the Frenchman. At any rate, the 
Englishman was—if not the Welshman, 
whose contributions to our chronicle- 
writing, as to our poetry, have had other 
qualities than veracity. 


Gildas and Baeda. 


A Welshman and an Englishman stand 
at the head of our monastic literature and 
make an instructive contrast. Gildas and 
Baeda represent, almost pure, the Celtic 
and Teutonic elements which have blended, 
and still blend, in the formation of our 
national character. In himself, of course, 
Gildas is not worthy of being named with 
Baeda; but as an early type of the 
cultivated Briton, of the conquered race 
which has so signally influenced and in 
certain ways subdued the conquerors, he 
is of very great interest indeed. His De 
Calamitate, Hucidio et Conquestu. Britan- 
miae, consisting of a brief sketch of the 
history of Britain from the arrival of the 
Romans, with a preface and an epistle of 
warning to British princes, is a querulous 
lamentation over the disasters which 
have befallen his people by the invasion 
of the Hnglish. About one-third of the 
book has value for the historian, as the 
record, by an eye-witness, who was a 
Christian and a scholar, of events, in or 
near the year 565 a.p., which the English 
were too barbarous to relate. Gildas was 
a Romanised Briton who stood by his 
country when most of his class fled to 
Brittany. He writes with Celtic fervour 
and floweriness. Here is his description, 
loaded with similes, of the onslaught of 
the Roman legions on the Picts and 
Scots :— 

After these things, when it was said unto 
them what cruel deeds were wrought upon 
the Britons, then had the Romans pity on 
them, as deep as may be in the heart of a 
man, and straightway, like eagles in their 
flight, they made haste with unlooked-for 
hosts of men by land and sea ; and smiting 
the necks of their foes with the edge of the 
sword, they mowed them down, like leaves 
when they fall to the earth ; and as when a 
mountain-torrent, swollen with a flood of 
waters, and bursting its banks with a roar- 
ing tumult, its waves rising with yeasty 
foam even to the stars, and blinding the 
eyes with its swift eddies, hurls before it, 
with one rolling billow, every hindrance in 


its path, so our brave champions cast away 
the enemy beyond the sea. 

In all Baeda’s writings you will find no 
passage like this. He does not indulge in 
this sort of rhetoric. For one thing, he is 
never sufficiently excited; and if he were, 
he would not have sufficient fancy. He is 
too matter-of-fact, too phlegmatic. Once 
he is stirred to speak of “the rivers of 
knowledge ” which flowed from Theodore 
and Hadrian at Canterbury, and “ watered 
the hearts of their hearers,” but this is 
his highest flight. More characteristic is 
his homely comparison of Caedmon’s 
poetical ruminatioas to an ox chewing the 
cud. His style is tame compared with 
that of Gildas. He is incapable of any- 
thing so fierce and vivid as the account by 
the latter of the westward advance of the 
English and the sack of a British town 
—an account which is the best possible 
commentary on the desolate and charred 
remains of villas, walls, and temples 
unearthed by our antiquarians from time 
to time on the old Roman roads :— 

The fire of wrath, kindled righteously by 
the sins of former time, spread abroad, even 
from sea to sea, fed by our foemen in the 
east ; nor was it quenched until, devouring 
cities and fields round about, it came to the 
other side of the island, and dipped its red 
and savage tongue in the western main. 
. .. Then were pillars thrown down by the 
blows of the ram, and the land-folk turned 
to flight, with bishops, priests, and men of 
the city in a heap, while swords gleamed 
and flames crackled on every hand. Sorrow- 
ful to behold, in the midst of the streets lay 
the tops of lofty towers, fallen to the 
ground, stones of high walls, holy altars, 
and fragments of human flesh, clotted with 
gore, as if they had been crushed in a mill, 
without hope of burial, save among the 
ruins of dwellings, or in the ravenous maws 
of wild birds and beasts. 


In the same way the Englishman is 
chary, not to say timid, of generalisations. 
While Gildas flings right and left his 
strong adjectives and sweeping statements, 
Baeda is cautious to a degree. He confines 
himself almost absolutely to particulars. 
A general proposition is even rarer with 
him than a figure of speech. I have only 
noticed three, and they are significant. 
One is the truly English declaration that 
“« Discretion is the mother of the virtues.” 
The second, which unhappily is not so 
English as it used to be, is the claim for 
music that itis “of all accomplishments 
the most commendable, courtly, pleasing, 
glad and beautiful—encouraging a man to 
bear fatigue, strengthening him in labour, 
refreshing his troubled mind, driving 
away his headaches, and dispelling de- 
praved humours and gloomy spirits.” The 
third is the remark, in his quiet nook of 
earth, that it is “ customary for tired cattle 
to turn gently from side to side.” 


Baeda’s Homeliness and the Charm of his 
Story. 

Baeda, who was born in the year 673— 
more than a hundred years after Gildas 
wrote his De Calamitate Britanniae—and 
died in 735, was one of those peaceable, 
stay-at-home people who get to know and 
love every inch of their own hillside, and 
are content to believe that there is no 
place like it in the world. Except for a 
visit or two to York and Canterbury, he 
seems to have spent his whole life in the 
neighbourhood of Jarrow. The informa- 
tion for his Historia Ecclesiastica was 
obtained from books, from travellers (the 
monasteries, let us remember, were the 
medizval inns), and from correspondents 


in all parts of England. Nearly one half 
of this fine work deals with Northumbrian 
affairs. It is, as all his writings are, a 
compilation, a text-book for monastic 
students, the result of plodding industry 
and practical purpose rather than literary 
art, crowded with good facts and not a 
little superstition, but rather shapeless in 
its putting-together ; and once or twice a 
trifle wearisome, as when the Easter con- 
troversy, then a burning subject, crops up. 
Throughout, in every chapter, we feel 
Baeda’s gentle charity. What he saw 
within his limited horizon he saw clearly 
and kindly. His biographical sketches, 
slight as they are, make us proud of our 
old English ancestry. Even the old 
heathen King of Mercia, the terrible 
Penda, is drawn in a way that makes us 
sorry not to see more of him. Who can 
forget Gregory and the English boys in 
the Roman market-place; Augustine and 
the British monks, who judged him no 
true missionary of Christ because he kept 
his seat; the good bishop Laurentius, 
who won again King Eadbald by his 
bleeding back; the dying child at Barking 
calling for the nun Hdith; the youth, 
Imma, who, left as dead on the battle- 
field, recovered, and, wandering in the 
disguise of a peasant, found his way 
home; the heathen thane of King 
Hadwine, who tells the parable of the 
sparrow darting through the mead-hall ; 
Aidan and his “ twelve boys” ; Cuthbert ; 
John of Beverley; and, above ali, the 
abbess, Hild, and her poet - scholar, 
Caedmon ? No one who cares for English 
history, or the English nation, should fail 
to read, and read again, Baeda’s Historia 
Ecclesiastica, if only in a translation. 
(To be Continued.) 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


——~—— 


[The Editor is not responsible for the opinions 
expressed by correspondents. LETTERS CANNOT BE 
INSERTED WITHOUT THE WRITER’S NAME ; and all 
prwate information should be accompanied by the 
name and address of the sender.] 
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FREE-WILL AND MORAL 
RESPONSIBILITY. 


Srr,—On reading the two letters on this 
subject in your last issue, I asked myself 
whether there are not indications at 
present that, while in the other branches 
of the Christian Church the doctrine of 
Free-will is more widely und deeply 
believed in than ever before, Unitarianism, 
now that its great Libertarian philosopher 
and prophet has passed into the higher 
life, is about to return once more to its 
earliest love, and to embrace again that 
determinist view of human nature from 
which the genius of Price, of Martineau, 
and of Channing has now for three- 
quarters of a century succeeded in snatch- 
ing it away. I am not seriously appre- 
hensive of this result; but, nevertheless, I 
do believe that the time has come when 


‘we should take earnest counsel with each 


other on this question; and it is because I 
so think that I venture to tax your 
patience and that of your readers by 
another long communication. 

I am glad. that my criticism of Dr. 
Mellone’s paper in Mind has elicited 
from my gifted friend a fuller utterance ; 
but I must confess that even now, after 
reading Dr. Mellone’s last letter above a 
dozen times, I still find myself as little 
able to clearly understand what is his 
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real position in regard to the Free-will 
question, as I am to understand why he 
spoke of the Libertarians as ‘the elect.” 
What is particularly perplexing to me is 
that while in the first three of the four 
‘sections into which he divides his letter 
he appears to be vigorously assailing the 
Libertarian view of the Will and its func- 
tions, in the fourth section he makes a 
reference to Kant which, if it has any 
intelligible meaning at all, can only mean 
that Dr. Mellone is as thorough-going a 
Libertarian as are Lotze, Dr. Martineau, 
and Professor William James, This in- 
consistency will, I think, be evident, if I 
discuss the sections of his letter seriatim. 
In the first section he repeats his asser- 
tion that “the Absolute Idealist means 
by Moral Responsibility just what Com- 
mon Sense means”; and he endeavours 
to justify this statement by saying that 
“the mass of mankind, while believing 
most firmly in Moral Responsibility, have 
no theory of volition whatever.” Now, 
whether the great mass of mankind have 
any “theory ” about volition or not, they 
certainly have what is infinitely more real 
~ and influential than any theory—namely, 
a firm belief (which the Absolute Tdealists 
profess not to have) that the wrong-doer 
whom they blame and hold morally re- 
sponsible possessed at some time or times 
the power of forming moral decisions 
different from those which he actually 
did form. And not only have the great 
mass of mankind this belief, but what is 
more, this belief forms a vital and essential 
element im thew very conception of moral 
responsibility ; and if they lost this under- 
lying conviction of the Self’s power to 
choose between alternative possibilities, 
they would tell Dr. Mellone that a man 
cannot reasonably be blamed for that 
which it was not in his power to leave 
undone, and they would cease to feel 
Moral Responsibility in the ordinary and 
proper meaning of those words. The 
man who holds that our so-called sins 
need not have been committed, and the 
man who holds that their commission was 
inevitable, cannot have the same sentiment 
of Moral Responsibility. When, then, 
Dr. Mellone draws a distinction between 
the fact of Moral Responsibility and the 
theory or belief about human volition, 
and speaks of them as independent and 
apart from one another, he is really deal- 
ing with fictitious abstractions which 
neither have, nor can have, any separate 
existence, and which owe their assumed 
independence of each other simply to the 
exigencies of that school of Absolute 
Idealists (or “soft determinists,” as 
Professor James most happily and ap- 
propriately terms them) who are 
naturally anxious to retain all the words 
most descriptive of man’s moral and 
religious life, and are yet unwilling to 
allow the reality of man’s possession of 
that power of free preferential choice 
between competing motives out of which 
power alone these words take their origin, 
and in which alone they find their true 
meaning and justification. I repeat, 
therefore, with confidence the statement 
I made in my last letter, that those 
writers who say that Absolute Idealists 
on the one hand, and Libertarians and 
common-sense people on the other, have 
just the same sense of Moral Respon- 
sibility, are, in so saying, making an 
equivocal and misleading use of the words 
_“ Moral Responsibility.” ; 
_ The second section of Dr. Mellone’s 


5 ee 


letter is intended, apparently, as a refuta- 
tion of the Libertarian theory of volition ; 
but in what way it refutes this theory I 
am wholly unable to see. The Libertarian 
says that when in seasons of temptation 
there arise out of a man’s character two 
conflicting promptings to action, one of 
which is felt to be divine and ideal while 
the other is felt to be comparatively 
selfish and sensual, the man’s self can 
determine itself in favour of one or the 
other of these competing influences, and 
is conscious. in so doing that it was 
equally possible for it to have taken the 
other side. Now what has Dr. Mellone 
to say against this ? 

Simply this, that the Libertarian has 
really no right to say it was “ possible.” 
And why has he no right ? Why, because 
Dr. Mellone and his co-thinkers have deci- 
ded that the word “ possible” can only be 
used to denote “the absence of external 
necessity or constraint.” The Libertarians 
naturally object to this arbitrary limita- 
tion of the meaning of the words “ possible” 
and “impossible,” and would like to know 
why the word “possible” may not be 
used to indicate “the absence of internal 
necessity.” The question is, Has the 
Eternal so constituted the human self 
and its character that in the moral crises 
of that self’s life 1t is open to it to deter- 
mine itself in either of two equally 
possible ways? If it is not so con- 
stituted, it follows by internal necessity 
that our characters could never have 
developed in any other way than that in 
which they have developed. Dr. Mellone 
apparently agrees with the Absolute 
Idealists that we are so constituted that 
it is never open to the self to determine 
itself in any other way than that in which 
it actually does determine itself. Why, 
then, does he not plainly say so, as my 
other critic, Mr. Mott, has no hesitation 
in doing? I can only conjecture that Dr. 
Mellone plainly sees what, it seems, Mr. 
Mott does not plainly see, that if you once 
distinctly admit that no real option is 
allowed to man, you as good as say that 
Repentance and Remorse are wholly 
irrational and unjustifiable emotions ; and 
that is an admission from which Dr. 
Mellone’s moral and religious nature 
instinctively recoils. 

I may skip Dr. Mellone’s third section, 
for the pith of it is implied in his fourth 
and last section; though I may, in pass- 


‘ing, say that my own experience supports 


the doctrine that in determining ourselves 
on either the right or the wrong side in 
any moral crisis we are wmimediately con- 
scious that it is in our power to decide 
otherwise. 

In his last section it appears clear to me 
Dr. Mellone either displays less than his 
usual philosophical acuteness, or else, 
what is very unlikely, is willing, after all, 
to cast in his lot with the Libertarians, 
whose theory he, in his second section, has 
endeavoured to overthrow. Kant, like 
most of our greatest thinkers, is, I believe, 
not wholly consistent in his psychological 
and ethical writings, but’ there can be no 
doubt that he was at heart nearly as 
thorough a Libertarian as Dr. Martineau 
was. He distinctly says that man is 
morally responsible because, and only 
because, he could have chosen for himself 
a different character than that which he 
actually has. And the particular passage 
which Dr. Mellone quotes is only intel- 
ligible on the hypothesis that the human 
Self in its moral history could have taken 


a course quite other than that which it. 
actually took. For, as Dr. Mellone tells 
us, the “ ought” implies the “can.” Ina 
moral crisis, then, it is, according to Kant, 
always possible for a man to do what he is 
conscious he ought todo. But, as a matter 
of fact, we are all aware that at times we 
have not done our duty, have not done 
what we felt we ought to have done. As 
at such time we have actually taken the 
wrong side, it is obvious we were able to 
take it; but Kant tells us that we were at 
the same time able to take the right side; 
and this power of free choice between 
equally possible alternatives is just what 
the Libertarian claims for man, and it is 
also just what the Absolute Idealist 
declares to have no real existence. I 
remember that I once had the privilege of 
a talk with Professor Otto Pfleiderer on 
this subject, in which I defended the 
Libertarian and he the Absolute Idealist 
position. 

It occurred to me that I might refute 
the Professor by appealing to Kant. So 
I said to him, “ Was Kant right when he 
said that the sollen implies the kénnen ? 
thinking that he, like Dr. Mellone, would 
express his agreement with Kant, in which 
case I should have convicted him of incon- 
sistency, But I wholly miscalculated, for 
he instantly replied: “ Kant was certainly 
wrong; he should not have said that the 
‘ought’ imphes that the individual man 
who feels it can do it, but only that it 
implies that the human racein the long run 
will be able to doit.” If, then, Dr. Mel- 
lone reaily accepts Kant’s saying as true, 
the Libertarians may have the pleasure of 
claiming him as a valuable ally. And in 
like manner with regard to the beautiful 
and true quotation with which he closes 
his letter, the writer of it evidently means 
the soul to say that she is able to meet 
the claims of Duty, and that she is also 
able, if she should so choose, to neglect 
them. Does Dr. Mellone also mean this ? 
If so, he is a Libertarian, and then why 
he has written sections one and two 
becomes a mystery. 

Tam sorry that my letter has run to 
such an unconscionable length that I can- 
not reply in full to Mr. Mott’s letter. I 
should like, however, to ask him to con- 
sider whether Coleridge is not right when 
he declares in his ‘“‘ Aids to Reflection” 
that there is an impassable gulf between 
the sentiment of Regret and that of 
Remorse, that while both Determinists 
and Libertarians may rationally feel the 
former, it is only Libertarians who can 
consistently cherish the latter. I would 
also ask him whether he is prepared to 
admit that moral indignation directed 
against a mean person or a hypocrite is, 
from the Determinist’s point of view, a 
wholly unjustifiable emotion, and whether 
he holds, as a consistent Determinist 
must, that the greatest sinners and 
criminals should awaken simply senti- 
ments of pity and compassion, and that 
the greater the sin and the greater 
the criminality the greater should be 
the pity, seeing that these unfortu- 
nate persons have, through influences 
over which they have no control, been 
brought into this wretched condition, 
Does Mr. Mott think that this transforma- 
tion of our moral sentiments, even when 
aided by Regret, would most effectually 
conduce either to individual reformation 
or to social progress ? 

CuarLes B, Upron, 

Inverness, Sept. 2, 
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PEACE MANIFESTOES. 


Sir,—It seems to me a pity that any 
one should formulate and sigu manifestoes 
like “the short and simple” one you 
publish in Tur Inquirer of Aug. 31, for 
these manifestations cannot do the least 
atom of good, such as intended by their 
adherents, while they may do harm and 
cannot but weaken the influence of the 
ministers who ask that terms of peace be 
offered to the Boers “ which they may 
accept without loss of self-respect!” at a 
moment when every newspaper reader 
knows that they will not accept anything 
short of “ full independence.” The juxta- 
position of one Roman Catholic and 
twenty-four Church clergymen makes one 
wonder what these twenty-five think of 
the joint claim of the eight Unitarians to 
also “interpret the Christian Faith.” 

It seems to me, also, that it is a per- 
version of facts to imply (1) that British 
desire for territory, or (3) conquest, are 
the cause of the war. The reproach might 
more justly be directed against the Boers 
who unnecessarily commenced the war, and 
who might well have cherished dreams of 
conquest, seeing that two years ago no 
one would have believed that Hngland 
could place 250,000 men in South Africa, 
which number events have shown to be 
barely sufficient. Two years ago also, not 
one man in a hundred in this country 
desired war or lusted after the Transvaal 
territory ; while now, not one ina hundred 
would approve the manifesto. Surely any 
impartial observer, who can disentangle 
facts from phrases, should hesitate to con- 
demn or belittle his own countrymen, 
while these, doing their duty, give their 
life’s blood, as so many of all classes have 
done and are doing, in combat against a 
not always estimable enemy, who wantonly 
invaded, annexed and for four months held, 
portions of British territory. 

Ricnarp Simon. 

Nottingham, Sept. 2. 


RR 
WISBORO’ MISSION CHURCH. 


Srr,—Would you allow me to appeal to 
your readers on behalf of this off-spring 
of Billingshurst. Through the thoughtful 
kindness of the Provincial Assembly in 
providing me with a bicycle, I have been 
enabled for a year past to conduct Sunday 
afternoon services at Wisboro’, and 
through the winter a Thursday evening 
service also. 

There is a general desire among the 
people of the district for a reading and 
recreation room, to be opened four nights 
«a week during the coming winter. A 
strong local committee has been appointed 
to carry out the necessary arrangements. 
The people themselves are providing a 
small slow-combustion stove, and by 
means of subscriptions they hope to 
pay for heating and lighting and working 
expenses. 

Mr. William Carter, of the Billings- 
hurst congregation, has kindly offered us 
the use of his powerful lantern, and when 
we can afford it we shall hire sets of slides 
from London. 

Might I ask your readers to provide us 
with draughts and chess fand kindred 
winter games. A bagatelle board would 
be especially welcome. We would feel 
grateful if your readers would send us 
their periodicals and magazines when they 
have done with them. 

In a remote district like Wisboro’, where 
nothing is stirring, it would be a real 


kindness to brighten the lives and give 
tone to the intellect of the people of the 
district. 

Papers and magazines for this purpose 
would be thankfully received by the Rev. 
Geo. Lansdown, Billingshurst, Sussex. 

Gro. Lanspown. 


Tue twenty-third annual report of the 
Social and Political Education League, 
which has just been issued, states that the 
unprecedented series of London elections, 
extending over the entire lecture season, 
together with the death of H.M. Queen 
Victoria, led to a reduction in the number 
of lectures delivered during the winter 
of 1900-1901 as compared with the 
previous year, the numbers being 163 and 
210 respectively; but audiences were 
larger and the reports very gratifying. 
Reference is made to the death of the late 
Bishop of London, an ex-President and 
Vice-President of the League, and of two 
distinguished members of the lecturing 
staff, Mr. Douglas Marriott (who died in 
South Africa), and Mr. Walter Slater. 
The new President is Sir Alfred Lyall, 
K.C:B., D.C.L., LL.D. The past Presi- 
dents include Sir J. R. Seeley, Mr. J. A. 
Froude, Professor Huxley, Mr. Frederic 
Harrison, Mr. Bryce, M.P., Professor 
Dicey, Mr. Leslie Stephen, Sir Edward 
Fry, Dr. Gardiner, Mr. Lecky, M.P., Dr. 
Hodgkin, Sir EH. M. Grant Duff, and Mr. 
Leonard Courtney. All the lectures are 
given gratuitously. Copies of the lecture 
list may be obtained from the organising 
secretary, Mr. A. H. Reed, 23, Old-squar2, 
Lincoln’s Inn, London, W.C. 


NEWS FROM THE CHURCHES. 
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[Notices and Reports for this Department should 
be as brief as possible, and be sent in by Thursday 
Morning.) 

t [eenee am cere 

Aberdare.—The church at Highland-place still 
depends on supplies. Mr. J. P, Kane, late of Car- 
marthen College, did duty on Sunday last. 

Cardigan (Pulpit Exchanges).—We notein Y7 
Ymofynydd that our Cardiganshire ministers have 
just completed their round of annual exchanges, 
These exchanges are very popular with the congre- 
gations, and bring together large attendances. The 
ministers engaged were the Revs. John Davies, R. 
C.. Jones, D. Evans, T. Arthur Thomas, Lewis 
Williams, and Evan O. Jenkins. 

Deyonport.—Mr. Robinson Hughes having 
terminated his relations with the Christ Church 
congregation, the services for the present are in 
charge of the Rev. E. B. Russell, M.A,, of Tor- 

quay, 

Ditchling.—The Harvest Service was held here 
on Sunday morning last, the collection being 
devoted to the funds of the Sussex County Hospital. 
The service was conducted by Mr. Elliott, from 
Highgate, and the quaint old chapel was beauti- 
fully decorated by the little band of faithful people 
who labour steadfastly to keep open this outpost of 
Liberal Christianity in a district where the 
adherents are few and widely scattered. Many 
who can seldom attend, are deeply interested in the 
cause, and rejoice to see it maintained year by year 
in quiet sincerity of purpose. 

Dowlais.—We hear that the Rev. David Rees, of 
the Rhondda, has received a unanimous invitation 
to the pulpit at Dowlais. \ 

Lampeter.—Operations to save the church 
building from collapse have now been commenced, 
We hear that £500 have been collected locally 
towards the £1,500 needed to complete the build- 
ing. The Lampeter congregation is one of the 
most vigorous in Wales, to be sustained by all the 
sympathy and help that can be given, 

Leeds: Mill-hill—The Chapel Record for 
August and September announces that the Com- 
mittee of the Yorkshire Unitarian Union have 
decided to issue a quarterly record of the doings of 
the churches in the Union, and. the Revs, John 
Ellis and Charles Harvey Cook have been appointed 
editors. The Chapel Record 7 > “If this little 


undertaking is duly recognised, the individual 
congregations supplying ioformation of general 
interest, and all showing their interest in each 
others ‘welfare by reading and supporting the 
"Record, we have no doubt the influence of it will 
be most salutary. It will help us to feel that we 
are a church, united by the profession of great 
truths, and working together to make them 
known.” At the eighteenth meeting of the Guild 
of Service on July 3, it was arranged to appeal to 
the congregation for gifts of clothing for the women 
and children in the Concentration Camps in South 
Africa, and a meeting of ladies was arranged for to 
repair and sort such as came in. A large bale was 
got together and sent to the Committee of the Vic- 
toria League, which has the approval of the Secre- 
tary of State for War. This Committee is not 
connected with either political party. Mr. Haldane, 
K.C, M.P., Mr. Asquith, Mrs, Humphry Ward, and 
Sir Bartle Frere being among the members. So 
that neither the Guild, nor the congregation 
through it, are in anywise committed unless it be 
to the recognition, with the War Office, that 
“There is in the Concentration Camps considerable 
scope for the exercise of properly regulated private 
charity.” 

Leicester: Free Christian Church.—The first 
wedding in the new church in Narborough-road, 
took place, as announced in our present issue on 
Thursday, Aug. 29, the Rev. W. Whitaker, minister 
of the church, officiating. 5 ; 

Liverpool: Ancient Chapel of Toxteth.— 
The new meeting-room, which has been built in the 
upper part of the grounds of the Ancient Chapel, 
for congregational and school purposes, is to ke 
opened with a social meeting on Tuesday evening, 
24th inst. On the previous Sunday evening 4 ser- 
vice of dedication will be held in the meeting- 
room, in which the Rev. V. D. Davis will take part 
with the Rey. W. J. Jupp, the minister of the 
chapel. 

Liverpool : Ullet-road.—The Rev. L. de 
Beaumont Klein will resume his ministry after the. 
summer holiday, on Sunday, 15th inst. Dr. Klein 
announces as the subjects of his Sunday evening 

‘ sermons for Sept. 15, 22, and 29, “ Religion and the 
Invisible,” “The Story of Adam’s Fall,” and ‘St. 
Luke’s ‘Song of Mary’ as a Unitarian Hymn.” 

Plymouth.—The Rev. R. C. Dendy began hig 
ministry here on Sunday last. 

Preston.—A tablet has recently been placed in 
Percy-street Chapel, bearing the following inscrip- 
tion :—“ To the glory of God and in loving memory 
of Charlotte Lavinia Winstanley, relict of William 
Winstanley, Esq., J.P., of Chaigeley Manor and 
West Cliff, Preston, and eldest daughter of Alfred 
Lowe, Esq, . J.P., of Highfield House, Nottingham. 
Born 14th February, 1816. Died 14th March, 1899. 
To the memory of one of the best and gentlest of . 
mothers, this tablet is erected by her devoted 
children.” 


BIRTHS. 


Grunpy—On the 38rd Sept., at 22, Willoughby. 
_ road, Hampstead, to Edmund Fordham and 
Emily Susan Grundy, a daughter. — 


MARRIAGES, 


ANDERTON—FRANKLAND—On the 4th Bent, at 
Bank-street Chapel, Bolton, by the Rev. C, J. 
Street, M.A., LL.B., assisted by the Revs. 
Joseph Anderton and Frank K. Freeston — 
(cousin of the bride), Neander, elder son of the 
Rey. Joseph Anderton, of Liverpool, to May, 
younger daughter of Walter C. Frankland, of 
Bolton. No cards, Address: “ Perey Mount,” 
Cadley, Preston. 

Farrow—Mitiin—On the 29th August, at Effra- 
road Unitarian Church, Brixton, by the Rey. 
F, W. Stanley, Howard Farrow to Winifred 
Florence Millin, eldest daughter of Mr. G. F. 
Millin, 32, Barrington-road, Brixton, 

Whentiie Stade aloe the 29th August, ab the 
New Free Christian Unitarian Church, Nar- 
horough-road, by the Rev. W. Whitaker, 
Minister, Charles Wells Findley to Helen 
Gilbert, daughter of Mr. Thomas Gilbert, 
Forest View, Queen’s-road, Leicester. 

Worraincton—Oocks—On the 28th August, at 
Brookfield Church, Gorton, by the Rev. A. 
Davison, of Dromore, Thomas Bacrngton 
Worthington to Sarah Ann Cocks. 


DEATHS. ed 


LonewortH—On the 26th August, at her residence 
Horrocks Fold, Sharples. Bolton, Jane, youngest 
daughter of the late William’ Longworth, in 
the 73rd year of her age. ete 

Tirrmy—On the 31st August, at. 64 
square, Newcastle-on-Tyne, in her 7 
Mary Ann, widow of Biz late ) Robert Li 
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in the Calendar be sent to the Publisher not 
later than Thursday Afternoon. 
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Bermondsey, Fort-road, 7 p.m, Rev. T. E, M. 

: EpWaARbs, , 

Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 
11 a.m. and 7 P.M. 

Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra-road, 
11 aM. and 7 P.M., Rev. F. W. Stan.ey, 

Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley-rd., West 
Croydon,114.M.and 7P.M., Rev. J, Pace Hoprs, 

Deptford, Church-street, 11,15 a.m. and 6.30 P.M,, 
Rev. A. J. MaRcHANt. 

Essex Church, The Mall, Notting-hill-gate. 
for Renovation. 
Forest-gate, corner of Dunbar-road, Upton-lane, 
11 a.M. and 6.30 P.m., Rev. H. W. Perris. 
Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham-place, 
11 a.m. and 7 P.m., Rev. R. H. U. Boor, 
Hampstead, Rosslyn-hi]l Chapel, 11.15 a.m, and 
7 P.M, Rev. Epgar DAPLyYN. 

Highgate Hill, Unitarian Christian Church, 11 a.m, 
and 7 P.M., Rev, CLEMENT EK, Pie. 

Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 a.m, 
and 7 p.M., Mr. EpwarD CaPLETON. 

Kentish Town, Clarence-road, N.W., 11 a.m. and 
7 P.M., Mr, Evxior. 

Kilburn, Quex-road 11 a.m, and 7 P.m., Rev. J. E. 
STRONGE, 

Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church High-street, 
11 a.M. and 7 P.M. uh / 

Little Portland-street Chapel, 11.15 4,m, and 7 P.M., 
Rey. H. S. Perris, M.A. 

Mansford-street Churchand Mission, Bethnal Green, 
7 P.M., Rey. F, H. Jonzs, B.A. 

Peckham, Avondale-road, 11 a.m, and 6.30 P.M., 
Rev. G. CarTER. 

Plumstead, Common-road Unitarian Church,11 a.m, 
and 6.30 P.m., Rev. L, JENKINS JONES. 

Richmond, Free Church, Ormond-road, 11.15 a.m, 
and 7 p.M., Rev. T. J. Harpy. 

Stepney-Green, College Chapel, 11 a.m. and 7 p.m. 

Stoke Newington, The Green, 11.15 a.m., Rev. W. 
Woonrne, B.A. 


Closed 


Stratford, West Ham-lane Unitarian Church, 11 


aM, Rey. F, Summers, and 6.30 P.m., Mr. P. 
Riepy PRatt. 
Wandsworth, Unitarian Christian Church, East-hill, 
11 a.M, and 7 p.m., Rev. G. B. SraLLwortHy. 
Wood Green, Unity Hall, 11 a.m. and 7 P.M., Rev. 
Dr, Mummery. 


{AEE SSS I Move 
PROVINCIAL. 


“Baru, Trim-street Chapel, 11 a.m. and 6.30 PM., 
Rev. Joan McDoweE Lt. 

BeprorpD, Library (side room), Closed for a time. 

Buiackroot, Banks-street, North Shore, 10.45 a.m, 
and 6.30 P.m., Rev. Davip Davis. ; 

Buiacxroot, Unitarian Church, Masonic Hall, South 
Shore, 11 and 6.30, 

Boorne, Free Church Hall, Stanley-road, 11 a.m. 
and 6.30 P.M., Rev, J. Mortey Mitts. 


- BourNnemMovTsH, Unitarian Church West-hill-road, 


11 a.M. and 7 P.m., Rev. C. C, Coz. | 
Braprorp, Chapel-lane Chapel, 10.30 a.m. and 
6.30 p.m., Mr. Epaar THackray. ~ 
Brieuton, Christ Church (Free Christian), New-rd., 
North-st,, ll a.m. 
Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 11 a.m, and 
7 P.M., Rev. G. STREET. 
CanterBuRy, Ancient Chapel, Blackfriars. No 
service. 
‘CxuatuHaM, Unitarian Church, Hamond-hill, 11 a.m, 
and 6.30 p.m., Rev. G, 8. HircHcoox, B.A. 
Drst and WatmEr, Free Christian Church, High- 
street, 11 a.m. and 6.30 p.m., Mr, E. Hivuinr. 
Dover, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 11 a.m, 
and 6.30P.M., Rev. S. Burrows. 


GuiprorD, Ward-street Church, 11 a.m. and 


6.30 p.M., Rev. E. S. Lana Buckianp. 
HorsHaM, Free Christian Church, Worthing-road, 
11 a.m. and 6.80 p.m., Rev. J. J. Marren, 
Lxrezps, Mill Hill, 10.45 a.m and 6.80 p.m, Rev. 

C. Harerove, M.A. 
LisoarD, Memorial Church, Manor-road, 11 a.m. 

and 6.30 P.m., Rev. A. ERNEST PaRRY. 
Lrverroon, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 a.™., 

Rey. R. A. Armstrong, B.A., and 6.30 Pm., 

Rev. W. J. Jupp. ; 
Liverroot, Hope-street Church, 11 a.m., Mr. J, B, 
- ‘Morton Barnes, and 6,30 p.M., Rey, R, A. 
Apmsrrona,BA, 2 
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LiveRPoor, Ullet-road, Sefton Park, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 p.m., Rev. J. Morgan WHITEMAN, Even- 
ing, “ Tolstoi’s Creed,” 

ManouxstER, Strangeways, 10.30 a.m. and 6.30 
P.M, Rev. W. R. SHANKS, 

Nzwrort, Isle of Wight. Closed for Repairs till 
Sept. 29. Services in the School-room, 11 a.m. 
and 6.30 P.M., conducted by Mr. C, C, Prior. 

OxrorD, Manchester College, 11.80 a.M,, Rev. Dr. 
Drummonp. 

PortsMourTH, General Baptist Chapel, St, Thomas- 
street, 6.45 p.m., Mr. Taomas Bonn, 


PortsmouTH, High-street Chapel, 11 a.M and 


6.45 p.m., Mr, G. Cosens Prior, 

SoaRrBorovuGH, Westborough, 10.45 a.M, and 7 P.M, 
Rev. OTTwEL Binns. 

SipmoursH, Old Meeting, High-street, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 P.M.,Rev, W. AGAR. 

SEVENOAKS, Bessell’s Green, The Old Meeting House 
ll a.m. Stables in the grounds. 

SOUTHEND, Unitarian Church, Darnley-road 11 a.m. 
(Children’s Service), and 6.30 P.m., Mr. Drar. 

SovurHrort, Portland-street Church 11 a.m. and 
6.30 P.M., Rev. C. H. WELLBELOVED, 

Torquay, Unity Hall, Lower Union-street, 11 a.m, 
and 6.30 p.m., Rev. A. E. O’Connor. 

TUNBRIDGE WELLS, Mechanics’ Institute, Dudley- 
road, 11 a.m. and 6.80 P.m., Mr. J. C. Pain. 

York, St. Saviourgate Chapel, 11 a.m. and 6,30 
p.M., Rev, H. Rawxinas, M.A. 


Peay IST aE co Ee SSE 
IRELAND. 


Dusrin, Stephen’s Green West, 12 noon., Rev. G. 
Hamitton Vance, B.D. 

WaRRENPOINT, co. Down, Unitarian Church, Dro- 
more-road, 12 Noon, Rev. W. E. Mrtuong, The 
attendance of visitors cordially invited, 


—»>—— 


Carz Town, Free Protestant (Unitarian) Church, 
Hout-street, 6.45 P.M. 

Sypyey, N.S.W., The Australian Church, I.0.0.F. 
Temple, 11 a.m. and 7 p.m., Rev. G. WALTERS. 


OUTH-PLACE ETHICAL SOCIETY, 

SOUTH-PLACE, FINSBURY.—Sept. 8th, 

ab 11,15 a.m, Mr. HERBERT BURROWS, “ Art 
and Life.” 


LASGOW UNITARIAN CHURCH, 
ST. VINCENT-STREET. 


Hoors or Service :—Morning at 11; Evening (First 
Sunday of Month), 6.30. 

Unitarian friends visiting the Glasgow International 
Exhibition ‘will be heartily welcomed to the Church 
Services, and will have all assistance given to ensure the 
pleasure and comfort of their stay in the city. 

James Forrest, M.A., Minister, Janefield House, 
Blythswood-square, Glasgow. 
W. G. CoLiins, Hon, Sec., 95, Douglas-street, Glasgow. 


ULPIT SUPPLY. — The Rey. S. 
JENKINSON (late of Malton), Clevelands, 
Mount Pleasant-road, Tottenham, N. 


Noe WANTED by Mr. H. J. 
WILLIAMS, of small, poor, or supplied 
chapel. Experienced.—Address, 151, Gt. Titch- 
field-street, London, W, 


NVESTMENT.—For SALE, in a sound 
Old-established Home Industrial, some 
SHARES, returning to the Investor 8 per cent.— 
Apply for particulars to SrarrorpD Warp and Co., 
37 and 38, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, 
London, E.C. 


AKE DISTRICT. — Pretty little 
HOUSE TO LET, furnished ; seven miles 

from Windermere. Two sitting rooms, four bed- 
rooms ; large rural garden ; linen ; near lake and 
village.—Miss E. Newirne, Hawkshead, Lancashire. 


Cue and HOUSE-PARLOUR MAID 

required at 59, Priory-road, N.W., after 
return of family on Sept. 11. Wages £21, all 
found, Call after 5 p.m. on or after Sept. 12, or 
write to occupier. 


T Apy HELP.— Elderly lady offers: 


comfortable Home and small salary to young 


lady willing to make herself generally useful. Must. 
understand cooking and management of young 


servant.—Address, H., office of this paper. 


OOD NURSE wanted for three little 
children. Wages £20 to £24.—Apply to 
Mrs, GARNETT, 27, West Hill, Highgate, N, 


Society for the Abolition of. Vivisection. 
(Established by the late Mr, G. R. Jesse in 1875.) 
Offices: 23, Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 


near 
President: Miss de Winton. 
Vice-Presidents : 

The Dowager Countess of Dundonald. 
The Countess of Castlestuart, 
The Dowager Lady Abinger, 
Lady Broke-Middleton. 
Mrs. Summers Hutchinson, 

Hon. Treasurer: Mr. W. Johnson, 

Hon. Secretary : Mr. C. G. Oates, 

Bankers: Lloyds Bank, Limited, 222, Strand, W.C. 


The object of the Society is a Law for the Total 
Abolition of Vivisection. The late Lord Tennyson, 
Robert Browning, John Ruskin, James Martineau, 
and other leading Thinkers of the Nineteenth 
Century utterly condemned the hateful practice. 
The above Society appeals to the public to assist in 
wiping out this plague spot in our civilization. 
Subscriptions will be duly acknowledged in the 
papers. 

E. M. WRIGHT, Secretary. 


POE CERT OR F BULUDINGSOCTET Y 
ADELAIDE-PLACE, LONDON BRIDGE. 
E.C. 

Interest on Loans reduced to Four-and-a-half 
per Cent. 


DiREcTors, 

Chairman — Sir H. W. Lawrunoz, Bart., 
Mincing-lane, E.C. 

Deputy-Chaarman—Mark H., Jupar, A.R.I1.B,A. 
7, Pall Mall, S.W. 

F.H, A. Harpoastiz, F.S.I., 5, Old Queen-st., 8.W, 

Miss Orme, 118, Upper Tulse-hill, S.W. 

STEPHEN SEAWARD TaYLeER, ‘ Fairholme,” 8, Mount 
Ephraim-road, Streatham-hill, 8.W., and 

Mrs, Henry Rourt, 1, Randolph-gardens, N.W. 


21, 


PREFERENCE SHARIJIS £10, Interest 44 per 
cent. DEPOSITS received at 3, 33, and 4 per cent., 
withdrawable at short notice. 


LIBERAL ADVANCES promptly made. 
Monthly repayment, including principal, premium, 
and interest for each £100 advanced—21 years, 
18s. 6d.; 18 years, 14s. 9d.; 15 years, 16s. 1d. ; 
10 years, £1 1s. 8d. Survey Fee to £500, half-a- 
guinea, 

Special facilities given to persons desiring to pur- 
chase houses for their own occupation. Prospectus 
free, 

FREDERICK LONG, Manager. 


ESTABLISHED 1861. 


Seathampton Bldngs., Chancery Lane, London, W.0, 
CURRENT ACOOUNTS 
© 7 onthe minimum monthly balances, 9 
2 /, when not drawn below £100, A | 
_ DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS 


PAS 7:0 Deveste repayable on derana,  F yh 


STOCKS AND SHARES 
Btecks and Shares purchased and sold for customers. 


The BIRKBEOK ALMANAOK, with full particulars, 


ae FRANCIS RAVENSOROFT, Manager 


Telephones No. & Holborn. 
Telegraphis Addowss: “BIRKBECK, LONDOX.” 


FREDK. LONG & SON, 


AUCTIONEERS, SURVEYORS, HOUSE & LAND AGENTS, 
4%, Adelaide Place, London Bridge, E.C. 


Rents Collected, and the entire management of 
Property in any part of London or Suburbs under- 
taken. Valuations for Probate, &c. 


RUIT.—Victoria Plums, 24 lbs., 4s. 6d.; 
12 Ibs., 2s. 6d. Damsons, 24 lbs, 4s. ; 
12 lbs,, 28. 3d. Cooking Apples, 40 lbs., 7s, : 
20 Ibs., 38. 9d. Carefully packed and carriage paid 
to any station in England or Wales. 
F, A. ROSCOK, Steeple Morden, Royston. 


GA eats wanted by competent 
Journalist. Terms moderate. Accuracy 
guarantecd.—P, W., 50, River-road, Littlehampton, 
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GENERAL BAPTIST ASSEMBLY. 
248mm ANNUAL GATHERING. 


—p>— 

The GENERAL’ ASSEMBLY of: GENERAL 
BAPTIST CHURCHES will be held in the ADRIAN 
STREET CHURCH, DOVER, on MONDAY and 
TUESDAY, Sept. 16 and 17, 1901. 

MONDAY, Sept. 16, at 7.30, the PRESIDENT’S 
ADDRESS by the Rev. W. Harvey Smiru, fol- 
lowed by the COMMUNION SERVICE (open to 
all), conducted by Mr. T. Bonn, of Portsmouth, 

TUESDAY, Sept. 17, at 10 a.m, the. usual 
BUSINESS MEETING. Luncheon at 1,30 ; 
tickets, 2s. 6d. After which Visits will be arranged 
to places of local interest. Public Tea at 5.30 ; 
tickets, 6d. At 7.30 DIVINE SERVICE, the 
Devotional part will be conducted by the Rey. G. 
Lanspown, of Billingshurst ; the SERMON will 
be preached by the Rev. E. P. Haut, B.A., of 
Netherend. 

General Secretary 
Rey. C. A. HODDINOTT, Chichester. 


PRELIMINARY NOTICE. 


OSS-SIDE UNITARIAN FREE 
CHURCH, 
SHREWSBURY-STREET, Brooks’ Bar, MANCHESTER, 


OPENING of the NEW CHURCH, SATUR- 
DAY, October 5th, 1901, at 3 o’clock P.M. Preacher, 
the Rev. J. Estuary CaRPENTER, M.A. 

Further particulars later on. 


Board and Resivence. 
ee 
A FEW young people received in 
PLEASANT HOME near Victoria. Terms 


moderate.—Mrs. RoBerT TURNER, 94, Grosvenor- 
road, 8.W, 


ce 


OURNEMOUTH — Elvaston, West 
Clif, BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT. 
Unrivalled position on sea front, close to the High- 
cliffe Hotel. 50 rooms. Full-sized billiard table. 
Lovely grounds, with access to Cliff Promenade 
Due south. Near Unitarian Church,—Mr, and 
Mrs. Pococr. : 


OURNEMOUTH.—Most comfortable 
private BOARDING-HOUSE; close to sea ; 
sheltered among the Pines ; south aspect. Billiard- 
room (full-sized table). Terms moderate.—Address, 
Miss CHaLpEcorTt, Stirling House, Manor-road. 


OURNEMOUTH. — Board-residence. 

High position, facing South, with balcony 

and good garden. Suitable for Open-air Treatment. 

Close to sea, sheltered by pines, and adjoining the 

car-route to all parts.—D., Cliff House, 1, West- 
miuster-road, Branksome Park. 


OLWYN BAY. — MORANNEDD 
BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT, MARINE 
ROAD, one minute from West Promenade and five 
from the beautiful Pwllycrochen Woods and from 
station, Morannedd is a most comfortable and 
homelike house, standing in its own grounds. 
Liberal Table ; moderate tariff.—Proprietress, Miss 
WabDswortu. 


ORNWALL. — Hazel Mount, Bay 


View-terrace, Newquay. APARTMENTS,.— 
Mrs, VickErs. 


T. LEONARDS.—“ Crantock,’’ 59, 
Warrior-square. First-class BOARD and 
RESIDENCE, newly furnished and redecorated. 
Sea View, excellent cuisine, billiard room, sanitary 
certificate.—Mr. and Mrs, Srpnry P. Porrer, 


R. JOHN HARWOOD is prepared 

to give DRAMATIC RECITALS of two 

hours duration from Shakspere, Dickens, and other 

authors ; alsoa novel Lecture, entitled ‘The Art 

of Public Recitation: its Humours and Difficulties 

—a Leaf from my Own Experience,” followed by 

one hour of illustrative Recitals, to Societies con- 

nected with Unitarian or Free Churches, upon ex- 

ceptional terms and without risk—Address, Fair 
View, Pendleton, Manchester, 


Schools, ete. 


>— 


M ANCHESTER COLLEGE, 
OXFORD. 

“ The College adheres to its original principle of 
frecly imparting Theological Knowledge, without 
insisting wpon the adoption of particular Theological 
Doctrines.” 

SESSION 1901-1902,—TEACHING STAFF. 
Rev. J. Drummonp, M.A., LL.D., D.Litt., Principal. 
Rev. CHaRLES Barnes Urton, B.A., B.Sc. 

Rev. Witt1am Appis, M.A. 

Rev. J. Epwin Opcers, M.A., Hibbert’ Lecturer. 
Rey. J. Estiry Carpenter, M.A,, Case Lecturer, 
Rev. L. P. Jacks, M.A., Tate Lecturer, 

Mr. Granam Watas, M,A., Dunkin Lecturer. 

For particulars as to Lectures and Bursaries for 
Students for the Ministry, apply to the PrincIPAL, 
or to one of the undersigned, 

H. ENFIELD DOWSON, 
Gee Cross, near Manchester ; 
A. H, WORTHINGTON, 
1, St. James’-square, Manchester. 


Secs, 


HANNING HOUSE, HIGHGATE, 
LONDON, N. 

UNITARIAN BOARDING SCHOOL for GIRLS. 
House and Playground greatly improved. 
Freehold of West View added and altered. 
SCHOOL RE-OPENS for MICHAELMAS TERM 
with Miss LILIAN TALBOT, B.A, 
as Head Mistress. 

BOARDERS’ FEES for and after Sept. 18th, 
Forty Guineas a year. Chapel One Guinea. 
Music Six Guineas extra ; 
or £14 7s. a term, if with Music £16 9s., 
Except Ministers’ Daughters and Foundationers, 
£10 13s. 6d, a term, or with Music £12 5s., as before. 
Also Boarders already in the School, 
or entering in this Term, continue on the old fees, 

Including Board, Lodging, necessary Laundry, all 
Classes for the London Matriculation, and all Class 
Lessons English, Latin, French, Greek, German, 
Mathematics, Science, Elocution, Drawing, Class 
Singing, Dressmaking, Cooking, Calesthenics, Play. 
ground, Swings, Cricket, Lawn Tennis, Hockey, 
Garden, Outside Sanatorium, Laundry at Home. 

Outside Examiner, ; 
Divinity on Saturdays. — 
Extras: Violin, Solo Singing, Painting, £2 2s. each. 
Shorthand, Dancing, One Guinea, 

Day Scholars, Three to Five Guineas a Term, 
Music Two Guineas extra. 
Kindergarten, Two to Two and a-Half Guineas, 
Manager, Miss MATILDA SHARPE, 

32, Highbury-place, N. 

The NEXT TERM begins on Wednesday, 
Sept. 18th. 


ONAMUR, SANDGATE.—SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS AND LITTLE BOYS 
Miss JARVIS and Miss CLARA BERRY, having 
added to their House and Playgrounds, can now 
take more PUPILS. 


IGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
SOUTH. MARINE TERRACE, 
ABERYSTWITH. 


Mrs. MARLES THOMAS, 

Pupils most successfully prepared for Public 
Examinations. Scholarships have been obtained 
at the University Colleges. Special attention paid 
to the physical side of education, Gymnasium. 
Swedish drill, 7 


PRINCIPAL at 


HINDHEAD. 


ISS MACRAE MOIR’S SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS. (Established 1893), 


PUPILS prepared for the Universities ; resident 
gymnast and French mistress ; healthy conditions 
of life; hockey and tennis, 


Kindergarten department, 
AUTUMN TERM begins on Sept. 18th, y 


Prospectus on application to Miss Macraz Moir, 
Lingholt, Hindhead. 


Station, Haslemere, 


DEVOTIONAL BOOKLETS 
By the REV. W. G. TARRANT, B.A. 


DAILY MEDITATIONS, 


(Fourth Hdition Revised.) 


NIGHT UNTO NIGHT. 


Cloth, red edges, 6d. ; roan gilt, 1s, 
London: Partie GREEN, 5, Essex-st., Strand, W.C. 


THE CRISIS. A Quarterly Review. 


Contents of No. 3, JULY, 1901. 
The Land and the People. 
The Great Days of England. 
The Practical Man, 
“The New Citizen.” By Charles Charrington, 
Patriotism. 
The Pastor and the Sheep. 
Notes. ; 
The Present Crisis. By J. R. Lowell. 
Price 6d.; by post, 74d. 
Copies of Nos, 1 and 2 may still be had, price 74d. 
; each post-free. 
London: Warts and Co., 17, Johnson’s-court, 
Fleet-street, E.C. ; 
and of Booksellers and at Railway Bookstalls. | 


THE NEW KINGDOM. 


ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY. 
ONE PENNY. Post Free, 1s. 6d, per Annum. 


——_+e—. 


Contents for SEPTEMBER. 
The New Unitarianism.—V. W. C. Hall, M.A. 
Among the Temples of Girgenti. A. Chalmers. 
Back to Jesus.—I. R. 'T. Herford, B.A. 
A Danish Ladies’ Account of the New Century’s 
Meetings. Trans. by Helga Holmstrom. 
A Year of Life—I. Sutherland. : 
Love is not for Sale (Verses). Beatrice Rosenthal. 
Theological Discussion in Denmark. ‘Trans. by 
Helga Holmstrom. } 4 
My Early Days (Serial). Walter Fergusson. 


To be had from the Publishers, Messrs. Ww, © 
Hoveu and Sons, Manchester ; Rawson and Co., 
16, New Brown-street, Manchester ; Essex Hatt, 
London ; and all Newsagents. 


MR. EPICTETUS, JUNR., HIS BOOK, © 


wherein is set forth a | 
COMMON SENSE PHILOSOPHY FOR°THE CONDUCT 
OF LIFE. ; 

Specially written for unsophisticated and simple-minded 
Folk ; and for those who ignore every form of conven- 
tional religion, 

A theme for the Twentieth Century, and until the 
Millennium shall dawn. 

By BENJAMIN WALKER, 

‘*There are many good things in this book, Through- 
out there runs a strong vein of theism, healthy and 
optimistic.”—CurisTiAn LIFE. 


Now ready, cloth, price 3s. 6d. post free. 


Joun Heywoop, Deansgate and Ridgefield, Manchester. 
London : 29 and 30, Shoe-lane, E.C._ 


HE NATIONAL CONFERENCE 
GUILDS’ UNION.—A MANUAL OF SER- 
VICES and PRAYERS for GUILD MEETINGS, 
prepared by the Committee of the Guilds’ Union, 
Messrs. WILKINSON and LisTER, St. James-street, 
Sheffield. 3d. net, by post 34d, ‘ 


To be had also from the Rev. JonNn Exxis, Pisgah 
House, Broomhill, Sheffield. : 


OCIAL PURITY ALLIANCE; 
founded in 1873, to uphold one equal standard 
of Purity alike for Men and Women. For par- 
ticulars and literature apply to Mr. E. HAmmonp, 
Secretary, 18, Tothill-street, S.W., on Monday and 
Wednesday Mornings, or to Mrs. HammMonD on 
Friday Mornings. 
Funds are greatly needed to extend this im- 
portant work and to reprint valuable papers. 
Contributions will be acknowledged by the Secre- 
tary, or by Mr. W. T. Mattzson, Hon. Treasurer. 


RINTING PRESSES.—Outfits com- 


plete, 10s. to £5. Type from 1s. per fount. 
Printing Made Easy, 6d.—Apams Bros., Daventry. 


Printed by WoopraL.i & Kinper,70to76,Long Acre W.(., 
and Published for the Proprietors by E. KENNEDY, at 
the Office, 8, Hssex-street, Strand, London, W.C. City 
Agent, Joun Hrywoop, 29 and 30, Shoe-lane, B.C., 
‘Manchester (Wholesale), Joun Hey woop, Deansgate.— ; 
Saturday, September 7, 1901, Leg 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


cere 


‘ Durinethe week the news from America 


ery is for fierce repression. 


has been watched from day to day with 
intense anxiety, since we heard that on 
Friday week President McKinley was shot 
by an Anarchist while receiving the people 
in the Temple of Music at the American 
Exposition at Buffalo. Horror at the 
insane and detestable crime, and deepest 
sympathy with the President and his wife 
and. with the American people, have been 
felt throughout the world, except ‘in 
extreme Anarchist circles; and the more 
hopeful accounts, after the first shock, 
have brought the utmost relief, with the 
hope that the President’s life may not be 
sacrificed. After every such crime, as 
after the assassination 
Carnot and King Humbert, the general 
The wiser 
impulse is for patience and for more 
determined grappling with the social 
conditions which produce this hideous and 
pitiful disease. 


Tun annual niecting of the British 
Association for the Advancement of 
Science opened on Wednesday evening at 
Glasgow, when the President, Professor 
A. W. Riicker, delivered his address in 
St. Andrew’s Hall, opening with an 


eloquent tribute to our late Queen and 


loyal assurances to the King, and then 
in the main body of the address dealing 


elaborately with the Atomic Theory, and 


the significance of research into the 
ultimate elements and properties of matter. 
While admitting that physical science had 
not succeeded in tearing the veil of 
mystery from the world around us, the 
President claimed that progress in real 
knowledge of that which is beneath 


appearances had been made, and that 


hi unt 


Wit aay 


of President 


il an equally intelligible rival theory 


could be produced they might reasonably 
conclude “that atoms are not merely helps 
to puzzle mathematicians, but physical 
realities.” The religious world will receive 
the President’s exposition with the respect 
due to the teachings of a master in his 
own sphere, but without any such excite- 
ment as followed Tyndall’s famous Belfast 
address, having long since learnt that in- 
vestigations in this direction cannot affect 
one way or the other the ultimate ques- 
tions of spiritual reality. 


At this year’s meeting of the British 
Association there is for the first time a 
section on Hducation, with Sir John Gorst 
as President. Professor Riicker, in noting 
the fact in his presidential address, 
welcomed the addition to the scope’of the 
Association’s labours and said :— 

Education is passing through a transi- 
tional stage. The recent debates in 
Parliament; the ‘great gifts of Mr. 
Carnegie ; the discussion as to University 
organisation in the North of England; the 
reconstitution of the University of London ; 
the increasing importance attached to the 
application of knowledge both to the 
investigation of Nature and to the purposes 
of industry, are all evidence of the growing 
conviction that without advance’ in 
education we cannot retain our position 
among the nations of the world. If the 
British Association can provide a platform 
on which these matters may be discussed 
in a scientific but practical spirit, free from 
the misrepresentations of the hustings and 
the exaggerations of the partisan, it will 
contribute in no slight measure to the 
national welfare. 

In connection with the national com- 
memoration of Alfred the Great, a special 
exhibit has been arranged at the British 
Museum, in two cases near the head of the 
chief staircase. In one case are shown 
manuscripts of the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, 
Asser’s Life of Alfred, and the King’s 
own book of Laws and his ‘“‘ Orosius” and 
“ Boethius” ; also various ancient charters 
of the period. In the other case are a 
large number of coins and a number of 
very curious rings, &c., including a gold 
ring of Ethelwulf, King of Wessex, and 
Alfred’s father. This ring was found in 
1780 near the village of Laverstock, in 
Wiltshire, in the neighbourhood of Salis- 
bury. It was pressed out of a cart-rut in 
a field. There is also a model of the 
famous Alfred jewel, now preserved in the 
Ashmolean Museum at Oxford, which 
was found in the Isle of Athelney in 1693. 


Dr. Jonny Huwnrer' is to close his 
ministry at the Trinity Congregational 
Church in Glasgow. to-morrow, and 
with the first Sunday in October enters 
on his new charge in London, at the 
King’s Weigh House Chapel. He has 


been for the past fourteen years in Glas- 


gow, and his ministry has been of great 
power among thoughtful people, fearless 
in its liberalism, with a firm hold upon 
the central truths of spiritual religion. 
Dr. Hunter, who was born at Aberdeen 
in 1849, was educated for the ministry at 
the Nottingham Congregational College, 
and at Spring Hill College, Birmingham. 
His first charge was at York, where he 


‘remained for eleven years; and then, 


after about five years at the Wycliffe 
Church, Hull, he settled, in 1887, at 
Glasgow. In 1893 the University of that 
city conferred on him a Doctorate of 
Divinity. His coming to London will be 
a great accession to the forces of liberal 
Christian faith, 


Tun National Conference Guilds’ Union 
has published a first Leaflet on ‘“ The 
Guild Idea,” which we have reprinted in 
another column, and which, we trust, will 
receive the earnest consideration of all who 
are interested in the welfareof ourchurches. 
At the National Conference at Leicester 
last year it will be remembered that the 
Rev. John Hllis, of Sheffield, read a paper on 
“ How best to organise the Religious Life 
of our Young People,” strongly advocat- 
ing the formation of Guilds in connection 
with our churches ; and a further lecture 
by Mr. Ellis on the same subject was 
published in the three successive numbers 
of Tur Inquirer, of March 16, 238, and 30. 
The Guilds’ Union was formed at a meet- 
ing, held in Little Portland-street Chapel, 
ou Thursday afternoon in Whit-week, and. 
we now have the first fruits of their 
labours in the “Manual of Services and 
Prayers. (which we noticed in our issue of 
Aug. 24), and in this Leaflet. The objects 
of the Guilds’ Union command our 
heartiest assent. The present movement 
appears to us to hold the promise of much 
good to our community, and there is only 
one word of caution we are inclined to 
add. The Leaflet says: “The meetings 
for worship, whether weekly or monthly, 
should be the pulse of the whole 
machine”; and certainly the whole 
activity of the Guild must find its in- 
spiration in the inward life of devotion. 
But the most wholesome development of 
the Guild will, in our view, find the con- 
stant sustenance for its deeper life not in 
separate meetings for worship of the 
Guild members alone, but in the united 
weekly worship of the whole church. The 
Guild meetings for worship may be the 
pulse, in the sense of being the index of 
the strength of the life poured out from 
the central heart ; but itis not a healthy 
condition of things, nor one that we can_ 
be content to accept as normal, when that 
heart fails of its true inspiring power, and 
it becomes necessary to form a church 
within the church, 
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“MAN’S NOTHING-PERFECT— 
GOD’S ALL-COMPLETE.” 


BY THE REY, CHARLES G. AMES.™ 


Two hundred years ago George Fox, a 
plain man of great sincerity and of hungry 
heart, went travelling about England, seek- 
ing for spiritual guidance. Intent on 
reality, he was too clear-sighted to be 
deceived by labels; and he soon learned to 
distinguish between the popular noises and 
the voices of the Spirit. He was re- 
luctantly: driven to conclude that the 
lawyers of the day did not understand 
justice, that the physicians did not under- 
stand the art of healing, and that the 
clergy did not understand religion. There 
was no lack of form and profession, but he 
missed the life. The most musical church 
services reached his ear like sounding 
brass, and the sacred words rattled 
like dried seed-vessels from which the 
fruit is gone. Theo. Brown, late of 
Worcester, tells us that in the windy 
autumn woods he listened for a while to the 
rustling of the dead leaves. He found 
“they had nothing to say, and. kept 
saying it.” So he betook himself else- 
where. So George Fox turned sadly 
away from the preachers, saying that 
“none of them spoke to his condition.” 
After weary, footsore, and . heartsore 
wandering, he found peace in believing 
that the humblest earthen vessel might 
contain the heavenly treasure, that Father, 
Son, and Holy Spirit were found in the 
trusting heart. 

When we do the works of God, then 
we shall know that God is with us! The 
inward light will shine from us, the 
inward power will work through us. In 
that illumination we shall see the Son of 
man and the Son of God in the least of 
our brethren; by that power we shall 
work the greater miracles of spiritual 
healing and raising the dead. 

When Dr. Wayland was asked, “ Are 
the Unitarians Christians P’”’ he answered 
the question with another. ‘Can they 
stand the test? Can they cast out 
devils?”’ Wherever there is power -to 
overcome evil with good, there the king- 
dom has come and the will is done. Our 
patriarch, Dr. Furness, greatly insisted on 
‘the increase of respect among men” as 
the supreme evidence of the spread of 
Christianity. Per contra, the decline of 
respect, as shown in social and _ inter- 
national antagonisms, in the growth of 
caste and the willingness of men to grow 
rich by making others poor, is the 
manifestation of Antichrist. These things 
we must boldly affirm, to the end ‘ that 
they who have believed in God may be 
careful to maintain good works.’ We 
shall know the true civilisation when we 


see it. Power will be put to good uses; 
wealth and learning will go out to 
service. 


For Unitarians the standing problem is 
how to become a vessel unto honour; how 
to make the most, not of our denomina- 
tion, but of the treasure committed to us ; 
how to handle our one pound so as to 
make it five or ten; how to organise and 
direct our forces to divine ends, and yet 
keep and deserve the honourable name of 
“the unsectarian sect.” Certainly, the 
only force that can be relied on to 
organise and operate a church is the 
spiritual life, The living body is a 


* From a sermon preached in Tremont Temple, 
Boston, Mass, May 21, at the seventy-sixth 
anniversary of the American Unitarian Association, 


mechanism, and vitality is its only creator 
and motor. 

We set up our banner with the flaming 
words, ‘“‘ Love to God and Love to Man.” 
So much of that love as we really have in 
our churches and in our hearts will be the 
exact measure of our zeal and our power. 
We shall be helpless and worthless, unless 
we are in vital relation and open com- 
munication with that “infinite and eternal 
Energy from which all things proceed.” 

Dr. Beyschlag, a German theologian, 
pronounces Unitarianism fatally defective, 
as a system of religious faith, because it 
supplies no means of connection between 
God and man; it separates them, as he 
would say, by an impassable gulf, offering 
no medium by which God can reach man 
or man can reach God. ' 

In that case the Unitarian Church 
would indeed be like an empty vessel, or 
a lamp without flame or oil. We frankly 
confess our inability to accept an artificial 
plan of salvation, brought forward, so to 
speak, as a divine after-thought to fill an 
equally artificial chasm between Heaven 
and earth. But we do build on the natural 
and universal relation between the divine 
and the human. We rejoicingly believe in 
the Father’s love for His children, even for 
those who do not know His name. It is 
as plain to us as to other Christians 
that all have sinned, and that every sinful 
soul needs to be reconciled to God; but 
we dare not say that God needs to be 
reconciled to man, or that He demands a 
bleeding victim for a go-between. We 
say, rather, that when the prodigal is in 
the far country among the swine, the real 
reason why he comes to himself and starts 
for home is because, withous his knowing 
it, the Father’s love has held him fast in 
all his wanderings. 

This is our treasure, too; this for us is 
the fulness of the blessing of the gospel— 
not that we love God, but that He loves 
us ; that He so loves the world that He calls 
all mankind to share His purity and peace, 
not only by the mission and message of 
Jesus, but by the still, small voice which 
whispers to every human soul, saying, 
“This is the way: walk therein.” 

We dare not limit the expression of a 
faith so glorious to the dialect of ancient 
Scriptures. We believe the half has never 
been told by prophet, apostle, or Messiah ; 
and that, as they forefelt, the Spirit is for 


know how to dream. 

All souls that struggle and aspire must 
join in the prayer, “ Lord, increase our 
faith.” May it not be that the answer 
comes, even now, in the unfolding theory of 
evolution or the spiritual interpretation of 
all thought and knowledge? Certainly, it 
is making it possible to trace with new 
clearness the stately steps of God in history 
and in our own life. Certainly, it has 
given us a hint of the largeness of the 
programme on which creation moves. 
Certainly, it has lifted high the gates of 
the present to let the King of Glory <in. 
Quite as certainly, it has taught us that we 
are only imperfect receivers of the Only 
Life ; and that the exceeding greatness of 
the Power is of God, and not from our- 
selves. 

Jesus compares the word of life to seed 
sown in the earth, which is self-multiplied 
thirty, sixty, or a hundred fold: The law, 
transformed by its own vital energy from 
letter to spirit, is transferred from formal 
tables to the obedient heart. The gospel 


of the ages is a perpetual germination, 
The earthen vessels perish; but the 
treasure, ever increasing, is safely gathered 
for. transmission through new agencies. 
The Christ after the flesh is known no 
more; but the Christ of the spirit is con- 
tinually reincarnate in humanity, and the 
willing victim of the cross is lifted up 
wherever sin is put away by sacrifice and 
souls are redeemed by love. Thus :-— 
‘¢ All the forms are fugitive, 
But the substances survive.”’ 


PEACE MANIFESTOES. 


Srr,—I should like a line in explana- 
tion, though with no desire for one word 
of extenuation. Mr. Simon will be glad 
to hear, I am sure, that the manifesto 
signed by me, amongst others, was issued 
when there were rumours of “terms” 
abroad. If Rumour, infectzd by South 
Africa, lied more than usual, it was no 
fault of mine. It.seems ages since I re- 
fused to be one of 150 of our ministers 
who petitioned for cessation of arms. The 
Boer has been in Natal. Human nature 
has sometimes to be taken as itis, But, 
it appeared to me, that if Lord Kitchener, 
with the concurrence of the Government, 
allowed the Boer generals to communicate 
with Holland, it was my duty, if not as an 
Englishman, then as a Christian, to urge 
the victors, for the Master’s sake, that 
“the terms should be penetrated with his 
spirit of peace.” I trust I have Mr, 
Simon with me. ; 
H. D. Rozerrs. 


Tun International Peace Congress has 
met in Glasgow this week. On the motion 
of Miss Ellen Robinson, for the Society of 
Friends, the Congress affirmed by a large 
majority :-- — “e : 

That seeing that Christian ethics forbid 
all hatred, violence, and injustice between 
man and man, and enjoin brotherhood, 
sympathy, and love, this Congress is of 
opinion that persistent efforts should be 
made to bring home these truths to the 
rulers and citizens professing the Christian 
religion, in order to convince them that war 
and militarism are absolutely opposed to 


‘the teaching and spirit of Christ. It calls 


upon Christian ministers and workers to aid 


‘in these efforts, 
ever coming to lead mankind into forms of | 
truth and good of which we do not yet | 


A CORRESPONDENT Calls attention to a. 
mistake made in a leading article of the 
Daily Graphic of Aug. 27, where there 
was a reference to “The Case of James. 
Montgomery, whom Macaulay pulverised.” 
It was, ef course, the Rev. Robert Mont- 
gomery whom Macaulay dealt with, and 
our correspondent thinks that “ this care- 
less insult to a good poet and a good 
critic ought to be corrected.” Macaulay, 
he adds, ‘“‘ would no more have attacked 
James Montgomery than he would Cowper 


or Toplady or Charles Wesley.” For 


Byron’s high opinion of Montgomery see 
his Notes to “ English Bards and Scotch 
Reviewers.” Having appealed to the 
Daily Graphic in vain, our friend’s in- 
dignation finds relief in verse :— 


Oh injured Muse! Oh shame of shames! 
So to confuse the worth of James 
Montgomery with the paltry trash 
Macaulay did so maul and smash. " 


Wen Byron, sticking vengeful skewers 
Into the thick skulls of Reviewers, — 
The Sheffield Bard with honour names _ 
And stamps approval on our Be 
a 


Now fa 
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- CHRISTIAN THEISM. 

| Purnars the best: way in which I can 
present what I mean by, Christian Theism 
will be by relating an incident. which has 
set me pondering this question for some 
time. It is my privilege to count among 
my friends one of our Professors at Oxford. 
We were walking together round the 
Christ Church meadows, discussing 
Monism inits various aspects, both physical 
and metaphysical, and seeking to determine 


where the physical and spiritual really’ 


unite. We were both prepared to accept 
Scientific Monism in its literal meaning, by 
resolving all matter into a form of force, 
and all forces into one simple energy. 
And yet even then our Monism was not 
complete. What is Energy? What is 
that of which it is the manifestation? If 
the scientific student tries to imagine 
what we call matter as whirls—Light, 
Electricity, Heat as vibrations—yet what is 
whirled? What revolves in the ring? 
- What is it of which the wave lengths of 
varying size or degree of intensity give 
us what we call light or electricity ? What 
is the somewhat which we can think of as 
easting? And my friend promptly 
answered that the ultimate energy or 
ether, the one existence, is God Him- 
self. Now I suppose that every one of 
us would feel that we must give the same 
answer, if we accept, as I suppose we all do 
accept, thedoctrine that God isthe Ground 
and Cause of the Cosmos. And, again, 
as we probably would accept the Theistic 
as opposed to the Deistic interpretation of 
God’s relation to the Cosmos—i.e., that God 
acts from within, and not from without-— 
the Immanence of God will be the funda- 
mental basis of our whole Theology. Yet, 
granted that we accept the Immanence of 
God in the sense that God is not an 
external creative energy, but the im- 
manent life of both Nature and the 
human soul, yet the one question 
remains : When we have accepted this 
doctrine, have we found God in this sense 
that the perception of God’s nearness 
becomes the one ruling principle and guide 
of spiritual and moral life? 
have got back to that primitive Ailther 
to declare it God, have we in any sense 
realised what is meant by “ Our Father 
which art in Heaven.” ? 

I suppose we should all be unanimous 
in declaring that this is just what we do 
not mean—that the last thing which we 
as Theists associate with the thought of 

- God as the Father is All-pervading, Omni- 
present, Omnipotent, Energy or Alther, 

which the scientific student interprets to 
us as the only possible Monism which 
Science or Philosophy can accept. 


ee Nand Panthelems 


This we declare is Pantheism, and not 
Theism. But can there be a Theism 
which is not in a very true sense, although 

not perhaps in the general sense of the 
term, Pantheism? The very essence of all 
‘Theism is that the life and evolution of 
every object of Nature and of every 
rational soul implies the indwelling 
_ presence and immanent activity of the one 
life God, which animates and unifies the 
whole. Nay, more. It is this very thought 
of the Immanence of God in Nature 
and in the spirit of man which is taking 
possession more or less of all forms of reli- 
gious thoughts, and giving the fresh impulse 
to Philosophy, to Poetry,toArt. Nay, more; 
it is this very same thought which is per- 


When ‘we. 


vading Science also, and altering its whole 


tone and temper. For certainly there is 
no conflict at the present time between 
“Seience and Religion.” Our scientific 
men to-day, as a rule, are distinctly 
Theistic—they are Monistic—and when the 
ultimate question is asked, Of Mind and 
Matter, which is prior? their answer is, 
Mind. Matter can only be objective. But 
then object cannot exist without a subject 
to think it.. And yet while the whole 


law of Science is, in this degree, Theistic, 
it is rather Pantheistic than Theistic in 


any form of what we would call Christian 
Theism. Yet why? Pantheism, as the 
doctrine that God is ground and cause of 
the whole universe; that all is rooted in 
Him; and that He is the immediate 
source of all energy, ought to make the 
soul declare with Wordsworth :— 


I have felt 

A presence that disturbs me with the joy 
Of elevated thoughts ; a sense sublime 
Of something far more deeply interfused, 
Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 
And the round ocean and the living air, 
And the blue sky, and in the mind of man: 
A motion and a spirit, that impels 
All thinking things, all objects of. all 

thought, 
And rolls through all things. 


It is the “vision splendid ”’—and yet 
human experience ever repeats itself : 
that this vision splendid, instead of at- 
tending us to be a constant source of 
spiritual inspiration impelling us God- 
wards, soon fades into the light of 
common day. 


The Pantheist as Store. 


For a Theism which is what for con- 
venience I would term Initial Pantheism, 
in that it starts from a Monism which is 
God, has ever produced as its one result— 
not that enthusiasm of Humanity, which 
is of the very essence of the Christian 
spirit, but Stovcism. In-ancient and in 
modern times this form of Theism has 
ever resulted in the doctrine that the 
noblest attitude of the human soul ‘is 
that of manly, patient endurance. It has 
often been a noble doctrine. We have 
only to turn to the writings of Seneca, 
Epictetus, or Marcus Aurelius: for proof. 
Hence we find a Morality, as elevated and 
pure and brave as we can well conceive. 
Only the message is to those who would 
learn how to ‘“‘ save their own souls,” not 
lose. them for others’ sake. Listen to 
these words of Seneca, quoted by Bishop 
Lightfoot in his “ Philippians ”’ :— 

“God has a fatherly mind towards good 
men, and loves them stoutly; and saith 
He: Let them be harassed with toils, with 
pains, with losses, that they may gather 
true strength. Those, therefore, 
whom God approves, whom He loves, 
them He hardens, He chastises, He dis- 
ciplines. It is best to endure what 
you cannot mend, and without murmuring 
to attend upon God, by whose ordering 
all things come to pass. He is a bad 
soldier who follows bis captain complain- 
ing.” = 

The ancient Stoicism insisted on the 
Immanence of God. And no less strongly 
do its modern representatives. Take the 
most characteristic of the German stoics 
—Goethe—and listen how he emphasises 
this thought in his poem “Gott und 
Welt” :— 


No! such a God my worship may not win, 
Who lets the world about His finger spin 
A thing extern; My God must rule within, 


And whom I own for Father, God, Creator 
Hold Nature in Himself, Himself in Nature, 
And in His kindly arms embraced, the 
whole 
Doth live and move by His pervading Soul. 
Or, again, let us remember how our own 
great stoic philosopher translates this 
thought into his own vigorous prose :— 
«The Almighty Maker is not like a 
Clockmaker that once, in old immemorial 
ages, having made his Horologe of a 
Universe, sits ever since and sees it go! 
Not at all. Hence comes Atheism—came, 
as we say, many other isms; for a man 
finds, in spite of Bridgewater Bequests, 
your Clockmaker Almighty an entirely 
questionable affair—a deniable affair— 
and accordingly denies it, and along with 
it so much else. For the faith in an 
Invisible, Unnameable, Godlike, present 
everywhere in all that we see and work 
and suffer, is the essence of all faith what- 
soever; and that once denied, or still 
worse asserted with lips only and out of 
bound prayer-books only, what other thing 
remains believable?” 


The Cause of this Stoicism. 


Now I very much question whether the 
real answer to this question, why what I 
would call Initial Theism should thus in- 
variably result in Stoicism, is found 
where the philosophers and theologians 
generally place it, in the “ abysmal depths 
of personality.” Rather, I believe, the 
answer is found in something far simpler, 
something which comes decidedly home to 
every one of us plain people who are 
neither philosophers nor professed theo- 
logians. The thought of God which is to 
be an inspiration to us in our moral and 
spiritual life, so that we shall seek to be 
sons of our Father which is in Heaven, 
must be a thought which gives a very 
precise and definite character to God; so 
that we shall always be able to present 
God under one constant thought which 
shall mean the one constant thing to us. 


What is Character ? 


Now let us ask what precisely do we 
mean by character. Character is, of 
course, only predicable of personality. 
Personality is that which has character. 
But character is not merely personality ; 
it is ever some definite form of personality 
by which one person can be distinguished 
from another person. In all personality 
there are the same elements of will, 
thought, and feeling or affection. Per- 
sonality is self-consciousness and _ self- 
conscious. self-determination. But in 
order that personality may become 
character, some one element or trait must 
become predominant, and be the “note,” 
as it were, by which all the other traits 
are to be interpreted. It is the varying 
proportions in which the same elements: of 
personality are present in all persons 
which gives each one character and con- 
stitutes individuality. 


The Character Divine. 


Now God is the Source of all per- 
sonality. It is because we as spirits share 
in the Eternal Spirit that we have part in 
this Personality and are persons at all. 
God alone has true, that is, complete, Per- 
sonality. Yet in order that that Per- 
sonality may have any meaning for us, we 
must be able to think of God as Person— 
that is, be able to assign Him «@ definite 
character. We must be able to distinguish 
between what we think and call. the 


Character Divine, as clearly marked off 
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from all other types of character which 
we cannot think divine. 


Where Initial Theism Fails. 

But this is precisely what Initial Theism 
does not enable us todo. Among all the 
attributes which belong of necessity to 
one who is the Ground and Cause of the 
Cosmos, there is not some single one which 
we can mark off and declare, “It is by the 
help of this one trait I can tind the right 
interpretation of the rest.’”” This type of 
Pantheism cannot help us to assign any 
distinct character therefore to God. And 
do we not find that this is precisely what 
the great Philosopher of Evolution 
declares. Herbert Spencer is a Theist. 
He maintains the Immanence of God in 
the Cosmos as stoutly as anybody; only 
then he maintains that God is the One 
Being, the character of whom cannot be 
known to us—that is, He is the One who 
for us has no character at all. 

All must grant that He who is the 
Ground and Cause of the Cosmos must 
be thought of as Omnipresent, Omni- 
potent, Omniscient. This is essential to 
any Philosophy of Religion, Only these 
attributes never help us to any thought of 
God which makes Him our Father. It is 
only when we have gained a knowledge of 
the Character Divine, that we must enlarge 
our thought, so that we can think of one 
to whom we can look up to our Abba 
Father, as yet as the Ground and Cause 
of the Cosmos. The men of science have 
taught us to recognise that force can ever 
exist, and does exist, although to us it is 
latent. But not until the latent has 
became manifest can we recognise it and 
differentiate it to define it. 

Initial Theism—the Pantheism which 
starts from God as the Ground and Cause 
of the Cosmos—is Latent Theism. It is 
not until we have gained such knowledge 
of God that we are able to assign Him a 
distinct character—that we have God 
manifest. 


The Teaching of Evolution. 


Does it not seem that the great doctrine 
of Evolution is teaching us just this very 
thing? The evolution of the Cosmos is 
from the Homogeneous in which God is 
latent to the Heterogeneous in which He 
is to us so manifest. There is as true an 
immanence of God in the grain of corn as 
in the ear ripe unto the sickle. But for 
us there is all the difference. We know 
not—we could never know—the true 
value of the seed until the differentiation 
into root, and blade, and ear has taken 
place. It isnot our knowledge that every 
man has been born into this world as an 
infant that limits our conception of the 
true dignity and truth of the full-grown 
man. It is as we learn what the full- 
grown man can be that we understand the 
infinite value of the child. 


How God is Manifest. 


And so in our interpretation of God. 
Not in any form of Theism which presents 
God as immanent but latent, but in that 
form of Theism which differentiates Him 
to assign Him a very distinct character, 
can we look up to declare Abba Father. 

Now Christian Theism means just this 
differentiation in our thought of God, 
which makes Him manifest to us because 
it assigns to Him a very definite and dis- 
tinct character. 


Christian Theism. 
It is, of course, here, therefore, that 


the great and dividing line comes in, and 
many declare they can no longer claim to 
be Christian Theists because the Christian 
limitsthe Theism and gives a toocontracted 
thought of God. To take any one type of 
character, and insist that shall be the note 
of the Character Divine is inconsistent, 
they assert, with the very basis of Theism, 
for surely God is present in every human 
soul. He is equally the soul of all 
excellence, all perfection. And, as a 
matter of fact, we have at the present 
moment distinct forms of Theistic Faith 
which emphasise what we may call Social 
Theism, what we may call Aisthetic 
Theism, what again I would term Veracious 
Theism—with what result? Why, that 
history repeats itself. We may gain—and 
do gain—Anthropomorphic Deity, but just 
in that proportion do we lose sight of 
Theomorphic Humanity. 

Christian Theism—and Christian Theism 
alone—does give us a Theomorphic 
Humanity. It is in Christian Theism that 
we have presented that type of character 
which is at once Son of Man and Son of 
God: that character which is that of the 
full-grown man, and also that which can 
be expanded so that, without placing any 
limits on the Being of God, it can be inter- 
preted as the very character of God Him- 
self. For what is the first note of Chris- 
tian Theism ? It is that Godis owr Father: 


not us—we are of God, but not God. As } 
Browning puts it in his “Christmas | 


Hye” :— 
God, whose pleasure brought 
Man into being, stands away, 
As it were, a hand-breadth off, to'give 
Room for the newly-made to live, 
And look at Him from a place apart, 
And use his gifts of brain and heart. 


And, therefore, in Christian Theism, the 
more distinctly we recognise the Person- 
ality of God the more conscious do we 
become of our own personality. 


Our wills are ours, we know not how ; 
Our willsjare ours,|to make them thine. 


Through Self-Discipline and Self-Forget- 
fulness to God. - 


But Christian experience ever declares 
that we can only make our wills one with 
God’s by the most strenuous efforts of our 
soul. Itis by the exercise of the best and 
noblest elements of our own personality 
that we become conscious that it is God 
who worketh in us, both to will and to 
work for His good pleasure. The more 
the Christian disciple recognises that 
it is uno longer the “old man” 
that lurks in Him, but that he 
has become the new creature, the more 
distinctly he is conscious of the presence 
of God in his own soul, the more distinctly 
conscious is he of the distinction between 
God and his soul—in this, that the soul 
is never so absorbed with Deity that it 
becomes Deity, becomes self-sufficient for 
itself. Its cry is never “ Lord, I thank 
Thee that Lam Thou,” but ever “ Lord, be 
merciful to me who looks up to Thee for 
allt would become.” The Christian is ever 
bidden to lose his own life; lose, that is, 
all-the petty aims which end in self, in 
order that he may find the true self—the 
self which can rest in God; but to find 
this true self, he must ever deny himself 
and take up the cross and follow the Master 
in active service. 


Contrasted with Hindoo Pantheism. 


Herein lies the contrast between the 
character of the Christian disciple and 


the character of the Hindoo Pantheist : 
the first seeks to make his will God’s by 
using it as much as possible in the Divine 
service, making his will the sword of the 
spirit; the second seeks to make his will 
God’s by never consciously using it at all, 
by never seeking to will anything at all, 
but allow his whole energy to be absorbed 
in the contemplation of the Absolute. 


The Mind of the Master. 


There is no personality which for the 
Christian disciple stands out so distinct 
and definite as that of the Master. There 
is no character of which we are more sure 
that we can declare: ‘‘ This is Christlike,”’ 
“ That is the last thing which Christ would 
approve.” It is the character of one who 
fully gave himself away in order to make 
others share in all that was best, was 
Divine in himself. Christ presents us 
with the character which seeks to realise 
itself by making other characters like 
unto his own. It is through the Cross 
that Christ becomes the ransom for 
many. The disciple seeks, therefore, to 
lose the self-centred self, to find he gains 
the God-centred life ; he gains such a clear 
knowledge of his own personality that he 
is sure that that personality has become 
permanent. As he makes his will God’s, 
he finds that that will is his to make God’s 
not for time but eternity. 


True Communion with God. 


As Christian Theism gains this definite 
knowledge of the Character Divine, its 
Theism assumes another note. God is the 
ground and cause of the Cosmos—yes, 
because there is nothing in all the Cosmos 
which cannot and will not ultimately 
become a manifestation of the true mind 
of God. But we distinguish between God 
as latent and God as manifest. Christian 
Theism beholds in the ‘Universe how 
God is seeking, by the creation of that 
which is other than Himself, to beget that - 
which shall be the manifestation of His 
own character, not that which shall simply 
reflect that character. God does not seek 
for a mirror in which He shall behold the 
reflection of Himself: He seeks a son 
which shall offer Him the friendship of a 
perfect sympathy. It is that He may 
beget offspring who shall have a very true 
and real personality, that He demands 
that human souls learn the discipline of 
the Cross, and thus become his sons. 

This is the glory, that in all conceived, 

Or felt or known, I recognise a mind 

Not mine but like mine, for the double joy— 
Making all things for me, and me for Him. 

Christian Theism is as Browning de- 
clares :— 

I say, the acknowledgment of God in 
Christ, 
Accepted by thy reason, solves for thee 
All questions in the earth and out of it.’ 
Cuas. T, Poyntine. 


AUTUMN. 
Ovr glorious summer reddens to a close, 
And autumn comes with chilling breath 
and wild, 
The harbinger of winter to the man, 
Another rosy spring-time to the child. 


Oh! blest is he whose summer’s work is 
done! 
Who dimly sees, as light to darkness 
yields, 
The many mansions that He promised us, 
bie ore doors, across the autumn 
elds, CHER 
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THE LIBERAL MOVEMENT IN 
ITALY. 


BY THE REV. TONY ANDRE, OF FLORENCH.* 
II. 
Liberalism among Catholics. 


Jf there is no Liberal Protestant move- 
ment, we must not expect to find much 
more among the Catholics, 
In the countries of Northern Europe 
and in France the clergy occupy them- 
selves with religious questions, following, 
at least at a distance, the progressive Pro- 
testants ; and, by their study, some of them 
emancipate themselves intellectually and 
spiritually. In Italy this impulse is 
lacking. The stimulus can only come 
from without, and in traversing the snowy 
summits of the Alps it is cooled down 
considerably. The result is that we must 
not seek among the Italian clergy for any 
traces of a movement, properly so called, 
for theological reform. Itis not impos- 
sible that, in the secrecy of the closet, 
_ some minds may be agitated by questions 
: touching a whole range of opinions, or 
that critical examination may go beyond 
certain points of detail; but nothing is 

manifest to the outside world except here 
and there petty acts of independence which 
do not commit any one much. There are, 
no doubt, a few priests who are bolder in 
theirassertions, and these assertions might 
have far-reaching consequences ; but Rome 
watches, Rome is clear-sighted, and allows 
nothing to pass which goes beyond the 
semblance of liberty that she grants ; or if 
powerful influences have been brought into 
play to save a courageous pamphlet from 
the Index and from condemnation, Rome 
takes care that such a pamphlet shall be 
the first and the last, and its influence is 
lost by not being followed up. 

Whatever may be the value of these 
modest manifestations, they must not be 
regarded as an approximation to Pro- 
testants. All Catholic writers who have 
had occasion to refer to the subject reject 
the suggestion, and I believe they are 
right. What they would desire to see isa 
progressive movement of the Catholic 
Church, effected by its own forces, entirely 
for its own profit. Instead of remaining 
Catholics tied to the ancient traditions 
and ancient modes of action, they would 
wish to become enlightened Catholics— 
that is all. 


The Reformed Catholic Church of Italy. 


It might seem, at first sight, that a 
place set apart should be reserved for the 
Reformed Catholic Church of Italy, 
founded by Count Enrico di Campello, ex- 
canon of the Basilica of St.. Peter of the 
Vatican. It is a branch of Old Catholicism. 
Its centres are to be found at Arrone (near 
Terni), at Dovadola (near Forli), at 8. 
Angelo dei Lombardi (near Avellino), 

: and at San Remo. A station was 
_ opened, a year ard half ago, at Rome 
itself. This movement, however, promising 
though it appeared at first, makes no pro- 
gress; and quite recently there has been 
an important secession from its ranks. 
While Count di Campello was introducing 

the forms of Anglican Ritualism, the con- 
gregation at San Remo—or at any rate the 
greater part of it—has gone over to 


* A Paper read to the International Council of 
Unitarian and other Liberal Religious Thinkers 
and Workers, at Essex Hall, on Friday afternoon, 
May 31. Some passages from Mr, André’s paper 
swe are obliged to omit on account of its length, but 
Wane) gage will appear in the forthcoming volume, 
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Protestantism, together with its minister, 
Signor Ugo Janni. The latter, the founder 
and editor of the Labaro, an independent 


journal advocating religious reform in 


Italy, deserves to arrest our attention for a 
few moments. 
Ugo Janni. 


Hisdesireisto work for the reconciliation 


of faith and science by separating clearly 
their respective fields of action, the task of 
faith being to direct the moral conscious- 
ness towards God and the invisible world 
which science is incapable of grasping, 
while science remains absolutely free to 
study matter, its properties and forces, 
and'the laws that govern it. 
less religion, enriched by the conclusions 
of science, should march hand in hand 
with progress, to bring about a profound, 
radical reform, a 
Christianity, which should not be a new 
religion, but should give Christians that 
which modern society needs—the revela- 
tion of revelation. 


Neverthe- 


transformation of 


Inshort, no irreligious 
and superficial rationalism, but the 
“rationale obsequium” which does not 


mutilate man but respects all his mar- 
vellous energies, all his inalienable rights. 


Such are the aims of Ugo Janni, now a 


pastor of the Waldensian Church. If I 


speak of him here, it is because his 
secession from the Reformed Catholic 
Church only dates from this year, and itis 


impossible as yet to know the part he will 


play among his new co-religionists. 
Miraglia. 

Another movement, very similar to Old 
Catholicism, is that of Dom Paolo 
Miraglia, at Piacenza. Miraglia, with his 
piercing eye and _ energetic features, 
reminded one somewhat of Savonarola, or 
recalled his memory by the boldness. of 
his first declarations. He was already 
being greeted as the coming Reformer, 
about to revolutionise Italy, when his 
desire to lead an independent movement, 
after separating him from the Old 
Catholics whose ideas were: akin to his, 
threw him suddenly into a false path. 
On May 6, 1900, he had himself conse- 
crated Bishop of Piacenza by Monsignor 
Villatte. This step lost him the sympathy 
of many, and his profession of faith com- 
pleted their disappointment. 

I, the undersigned (so we read it) 
declare and avow that I hold the Catholic 
faith intact, as it is prescribed and formu- 
lated in the Apostles’, Nicene, and Athana- 
sian Creeds, and I accept also all the 
(&icumenical Councils. ... . I will preserve 
intact the doctrine of the Council of Trent 
in all that concerns the definitions or ex- 
planations touching the Seven Sacraments 
(and so on). 

Add to this that a lawsuit, followed by 
a sentence desired by the clericals, has 
obliged Dom Miraglia to take refuge 
abroad. .His reform movement, therefore, 
is now in suspense. 

Let us pass on to the official clergy. 


The Clergy and the Roman Question. 

The religious question is singularly 
complicated by a very important circum- 
stance: I refer to its connection with 
politics. King Victor Emmanuel, in 
establishing himself at Rome, the capital 
of the kingdom, placed many souls in a 
state of great embarrassment. A portion 
of the clergy still protests against the 
usurpation; the rest accept the new situa- 
tion of the Pope, aud, giving up all idea 
of a restoration of the temporal power, 
declare themselves sincerely devoted to 


|“ Roman question.” 


their country. The former are called 
“ Clericals,” the latter “ Liberals.”’ When, 
therefore, one hears the Liberal clergy 
spoken of one must think before all of the 
Still, it is just in 
this section that we shall look also for in- 
dependence of thought, for those of the 
clergy who do not work for the cause of 
the temporal power have little chance of 
being raised to high offices; they accord- 
ingly devote their attention to literature, 
to teaching, to the cure of souls, and their 
contact with the Socialist movement 
sometimes gives them an original turn. 

In this respect the North of Italy, and 
especially Milan, are particularly interest- 
ing. At Milan the Ambrosian ritual 
continues to give a peculiar stamp to 
religious life. The old clergy, who were 
trained in the school of Rosmini and took 
part in the struggles for independence, do 
not submit blindly to all the pretensions 
of the Holy See. If they obey the 
religious authority in its own domain they 
wish to be free to love their country and 
to exercise their rights as citizens. The 
younger clergy, it is true, are urged on to 
fanaticism by the clerical journals, but 
ideas have moved on, and there is no lack 
of priests who no longer believe in the 
efficacy of the “Non expedit” of Papal 
policy. 

Pietro Stoppani. 

P. Pietro Stoppani is an honourable 
representative of this Liberal tendency. 

When (says he) the temporal power 
shall no more be spoken of in the 
Church and the Vatican Court shall have 
ceased to exist; when the bishops and high 
dignitaries shall be chosen from among the 
most learned and most saintly ecclesiastics ; 
when a greater independence shall be 
granted, to study; and when complete 
liberty of thought and of civil action shall 
be accorded to citizens—then the condition 
of the Church in Italy will improve. To- 
day it is discouraging; but it is evident 
that, by the force of events rather than by 
the will of man, a change for the better is 
being prepared. 
- Pietro Stoppani has proved the sincerity 
of his opinions. Last September, when 
commemorating King Humbert, he had 
the courage publicly to denounce the 
iaiserable opposition of the Vatican to the 
funeral of the murdered king and to 
Queen Margaret’s prayer ; he characterised 
this opposition as a “ Pharisaic malaria,” 
which infuriated the Clericals. I may add 
that Pietro Stoppani, who is the nephew 
of the famous geologist, Antonio Stoppani, 
in studying religious questions vindicates 
the legitimate claims of history, of science, 
in a word, of reason, and combines with 
his independence of mind a truly Christian 
religious sentiment, which wins our 
personal sympathy, 

Sympathy with Americanism. 

ft is at Milan too that ‘‘ Americanism ” 
isin favour. Monsignor Ireland’s ideas 
have been received with approval ; I refer, 
of course, to his earlier ideas, for his later 
evolution has caused bitter disappoint- 
ment ; and Spalding’s writings are likely 
to be substituted for his. The translation 
of his principal work is about to appear— 
if it has not already appeared—under the 
title of “Opportunity,” and is hkely to 
have a large number of readers. 

Nevertheless, except for a few men like 
Stoppani, whose thought goes out beyond 
this limited horizon, the political and 
patriotic question 1s dominant. It was 
necessary to speak of it briefly. Unless 
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the Vatican ceases to claim the temporal 
power and to combat the Italian Govern- 
ment, I am convinced that all that section 
of the clergy which is devoted to the king 
will become accustomed to look with less 
confidence to the Holy See, and. the 
authority of the Pope, weakened in their 
eyes ,at one point, will. lose something 
of its strength. and its necessity in the 
domain of dogma and of theology. The 
claims of science only come into considera- 
tion in the second place. 


Towards Moral and Social Reform. 


But we wil] leave these considerations 
which lead to conjectures, always risky, 
about. the future. On a much smaller 
scale, there is already at present among 
the clergy a certain movement towards 
independence, which touches our subject 
more closely. It shows itself in desires 
for reform. And these aspirations for 
reform among the clergy have a double 
source: their origin is In some cases 
moral and social, in others scientific. 

I will explain my meaning. Some of 
the clergy would wish to give religious life 
to their churches and to bring the in- 
different back to the altar. They are 
tender-hearted ecclesiastics who follow the 
current of modern thought a bttle—but 
as little as possible—in order to attract 
modern souls, who lay less stress on, cer- 
tain dogmas for fear of giving offence to 
waverers, who take an interest in social 
questions and in the working classes, with 
the secret hope of curbing them with the 
bonds of the church—in short, they are 
ecclesiastics whom the cure of souls has in 
some slight. degree emancipated from 
scholasticism and dry dogmatism. Several 
of them are also moved to activity by the 
wish not to leave all philanthropic and 
social work in the hands of the Pro- 
testants. 

Among these men, without attempting 
to classify shades of opinion, I may name 
Bishop Bonomelli, of Milan, who goes 
among the working men in order to com- 
bat socialism, and a young priest of Rome, 
Romolo Murri, editor of the Cultura 
Sociale. Romolo Murri. has written 
several pamphlets for the ‘people, and 
aims at a Christian State, in which the 
Church, though exercising it influence 
everywhere, should have no temporal 
power. 

Father Giovanni Semeria, a Barnabite, 
insists on the necessity of religious life. 
He says that a man may accept the whole 
series of dogmas without having the 
slightest doubt about them, and yet not be 
a Christian: true Christianity must be 
lived. And he is not alone in proclaiming 
the insufficiency of a purely external 
religion. 


. ° p) 


Progress of Scientific Thought. 


The second class of prudently indepen- 
dent ecclesiastics comprise those who 
interest themselves in the progress of 
science. They are often men of culture, 
they study foreign authors and do not 
disdain Protestant writers. The abbé 
Antonio Rosmini, who died in 1855, was 
the founder of a school. In Milan there 
is still a group of priests who follow the 
master’s method, and endeavour to bring 
men of science back to religion, and 
Catholics back to science. Their leading 
representative is Padre Morando, a 
cultured and honourable man. The Ros- 
minians frequently meet together for 
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discussion, but, ‘being harassed . and 
persecuted, they are no longer able to play 
an important part; and though they have 
a printing office of their own, they write 
little. To give an idea of the annoyances 
to which men of any independence of 
thought are exposed, it will suffice to 
mention, aS one instance among many, 
what happened three years ago to Father 
Giovanni Genocchi. Cardinal Parocchi 
had appointed Genocchi professor of the 
Sacred Scriptures at the Roman Seminary. 
The new professor at once manifested a 
certain freedom-in his manner of teach- 
ing, with the result that after one year he 
was turned out of his office, and, to 
prevent complaints, the chair was 
abolished. There was then a Catholic 
Biblical Society at Rome, in which 
questions concerning the Sacred Books 
were studied by ecclesiastics, But “study” 
is scarcely the appropriate word. Genocchi, 
who was a member of the society, thought 
he might venture to lay before his 
colleagues the ideas of father Legrange on 
the “Sources of the Pentateuch,” as put 
forth in a paper read by the latter at the 
Catholic Congress at Fribourg in 1897. 
This simple exposition, which was not a 
very alarming one, so scandalised these 
good Roman priests that they dismissed 
Genocchi from their society. Soon after, 
in order to prevent the. repetition of 
similar scandals, they dissolved the society 
itself. 


An Italian Version of the Gospels. 


Salvatore Minocchi, a young doctor of 
divinity, and an accomplished scholar, did 
not hesitate to take part in the last 
Congress of Orientalists, a mortal offence 
in the eyes of the Sovereign Pontiff. He 
has already published several valuable 
essays, always, however, using the greatest 
prudence in order not to shock the 
ecclesiastical authorities. I will only 
mention two of his publications—first, his 
Italian version of the Gospels, which is 
the first part of a complete translation of 
the Bible, the object of which is to bring 
science and faith into harmony, and to 
put the results of critical studies within 
the reach of Italian Cathelics. In a 
brief introduction, he asserts, contrary to 
tradition, that the Gospel of Mark is the 
earliest in date, and that Matthew was 
preceded by an Aramaic original. While 
following the text of the Vulgate, he has 
recourse to the Greek to explain several 
obscure passages, e.g, Matt. vi. 11 (panem 
supersubstantialem), and Luke xi. 3 
(panem quotidianum), translated by 
“pane necessario.” Elsewhere, e.g., Luke 
u. 14, x. 41, 42), the notes fix the best 
Greek text, or imply (Matt. xxvii, 85; 
John v. 4, vii., 583—viii. 11; Mark xvi. 9 
—19) that passages have been inter- 
polated, concerning the authenticity of 
which doubts are permitted, though 
here Minocchi is less categorical than in. 
his articles in the Reviews. Further, I 
know on good authority that the manu- 
script contained a much greater number 
of important changes. For instance, the 
famous “ gratia plena” (Luke i. 28) was 
rendered “ graziata,” i.e., “favoured by 
the divine grace” (Eph. i. 6), and the 
following clause, ‘““benedicta tu in 
mulieribus,” was marked as lacking in 
critical authority. But Rome has obliged 
him to tone down many passages; and 
this is the only possible explanation of 
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doctrinal notes that contradict the trans- 
lation itself. 


The men I have named” are certainly” 


not the only ones; but: they are, I believe, 
the most active. psa 

Why are there so few of them? ~ 

The want of money, the necessity of 
gaining one’s livelihood, the lower intel- 
lectual standard, as compared with other 
countries, the insufficiency of previous 
preparation, the absence of readers who 
take an interest in religious questions, the 
climate itself, which produces an easy- 
going carelessness—all these things may 
do their part; but the great obstacle, I 
might say the only serious obstacle, is the 
Vatican and the power of the Jesuits. 
The working clergy are ruled from 
above, watched and spied, and cannot 
move freely. ; 

On the day when the Vatican would 
cease to restrict liberty of thought, we 
should see a vast number of original 
thinkers and writers come rapidly forward, 
for Italy, the classic land of ‘the Renais- 
sance, bears within it potentially a pro- 
ductive intellectual power, which is now 
only lying dormant. 

For the present, we scarcely read any- 
thing beyond essays in historical criticism, 
where the documents, of which the authen- 
ticity cannot be denied, serve as evidence, 
and constitute a force and a weapon. 


(To be concluded.) 


ARTICLES IN THE REVIEWS. 


Or the September Reviews we have 
found the Contemporary much the richest 
in interest. It opens with a trenchant 
article by M. de Bloch on “ The Wars of 
the Future,” in which the’ moral of his 
great work on ‘The War of the Future ” 
is driven home by the fresh experienves of 
the conflict in South Africa. He shows 
once more, both from the military and the 
economic point of view, how all the con- 
ditions of modern warfare are changed, 
and how a great war in Europe, even if it 
could be waged and brought to a con- 
clusion, would be only less ruinous to the 
victor than to the conquered nation; and 
he appeals from the military caste to the 
people, who have to bear the burden of the 
present enormous armaments, and must 
use their power to insist that international 
differences shall be settled in a more 
humane and reasonable way. War is 
now much more an international concern 
than in the past. 


War itself is no longer the exclusive con- 
eern of the belligerents. It is an inter- 
national calamity, and even now some of its 
worst effects have to be warded off or 
assuaged by international pressure put upon 
the belligerents, as, for instance, in the 
questions of determining what may be 
declared contraband of war, what reasons 
can justify the stoppage and overhauling of 
neutral vessels, &c. From this it is but a 
step to the prohibition of certain wars alto- 
gether by the majority of nations on the 
ground of the widespread calamities that 
would follow in their train. And this thin 
end of the wedge once driven in, the 
remainder would follow in due course. Ifa 
Peace Congress cannot compass the end, the 
force of circumstances will and must. For 
the vital interests of nations are all closely 
interwoven as they never were before, and, 
like, people joining hands with him who 
receives an electric spark into his body, 
they all feel the shock, As soon as they 
perceive that the hardship is more than they 
can reasonably be expected to bear, 1 
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will find ways and means of putting a speedy 
end to the war, whatever the belligerents 
may think and feel on the subject, — 

In connection with M. de Bloch’s article, 
it 1s instructive to read that by Mr. E. 
‘Wake Cook on “The Organisation of 
Mankind,” inspired by Fichte’s ideal of 
human progress, but urging patience with 
the slow growth of the moral ideal in 
humanity. 

Whenever our high purposes. fail, or 
move limpingly, the inference is, not that 
God has lost His grip of the world, but that 
“we have failed to discern His plan, and are 
putting right things in the wrong order. 
His-work always prospers, and ours will 
prosper too, if we take our tasks in the right 
sequence. 
But because “world-wide . organisation 
and unlimited inter-communication” seem 
to be now a part of the Divine purpose 
for mankind, that does not justify a war 
that ought to have been avoided, and in 
place of which a wiser and more humane 
method might have attained (and very 
likely more speedily and effectually) the 
desired end. 

Another interesting article is “The 
Message of India,” by Mr. Charles John- 
ston, which pictures for us the great 
diversity of the ‘races in that great 
dominion, the black, the yellow, the red, 
and the white, this last being not the 
European rulers, but the Brahmans. The 
message of India Mr. Johnston finds in 
the greater sensitiveness of those races, 
and especially the red Rajputs to the 
subtler influences of the spiritual life ; but 
the latter part of the article dealing with 
this subject is not so clear and explicit 
as we could wish. The Rev. W. W. 
Peyton has a second article fon “ Anthro- 
pology and the Evolution of Religion,” in 
which he points to the poverty of the 
Anthropologists’ analysis of religion, who 
will not take into account the significance 
of its later developments, and using the 
analogy of evolution in the natural world, 
he deals in an extremely suggestive manner 
with the unfolding of religious thought, 
from jits early beginnings in primitive 
man to the fulness of Christian faith. 
That the “sacrifice” of Christ will bear 
all the weight that Mr. Peyton puts upon 
it, we are not prepared to admit, but 
his treatment of the subject, and espe- 
cially of the place of sacrifice in primitive 
religions, cannot fail to stimulate serious 
thought. A second article on “ The Bil- 
lion Dollar Trust,’ and a memorial 
article on the Italian statesman and 
patriot, Francesco Crispi, are also note- 
worthy. 

In the Nineteenth Century and After 
Mr. Auberon Herbert concludes his essay 
on “Assuming the Foundations,” and 
there is one of Prince Kropotkin’s 
interesting articles on ‘“ Recent Science.” 
Jonkheer Van Citters, dealing with the 
industrialfuture of South Africa, offers “An 
Alternative to Kaffir Labour,” writing from 
personal knowledge of the great natural 
resources of the country and the unsatis- 
factory character of the black labourer, 
and urging that it would be far more 
profitable, as well as a benefit to the 
people themselves, to introduce Kuropean 
labourers; and as the most hopeful source 
whence such labourers might be drawn, 
and the country most needing such relief, 
he mentions South Italy. 

In the Monthly Review Mr. W. H. 
Mallock gives good reason for declining to 
believe in “The Alleged Economic Decay 
of Great Britain,” A most curious article, 
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which will be attractive to members of the 
Psychical, Research Society and others 
with leanings that way, is “Magic,” by 
Mr... W, 3B... Yeats. The _ illustrated 
article. this month is Edith Sichel’s 
study of “A Woman-Painter and Symbo- 
lism,” the subject being Miss Fortescue- 
Brickdale. 


THE CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 
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“Hex who would have full power, must 
first strive to get power over his own mind.” 
—Alfred the Great. 

On the slope of one of the hills in Berk- 
shire, the figure of a giant horse is carved 
Below the turf which 
covers the hill lies chalk, and the horse, 
which is 374 feet long, is very huge and 
very white, and can be seen from far away. 
A valley called the “White Horse Vale” 
lies below the hill, and once a year some 
of the people who live there climb the hill, 
carrying with them spades and brushes, 
and they set to work to remove any grass 
which may have grown over the white 
horse and to clear its outline if, in any 
part, the rain has brought down soil and 
made the edges indistinct. ‘They are a 
busy company on that hill-side, and they 
are proud and glad to scour and clear, for 
the horse is a national monument and was 
cut out, it is said, more than a thousand 
years ago, in memory of a victory which 
Alfred the Great won over the Danes. 

It was a terrible battle which this 
monument records. An old chronicle of 
the time tells us ‘such slaughter was 
never known since the Saxons first gained 
England by theirarms.” Alfred was then 
an uncrowned prince, leading his country- 
men against the fierce pirates from the 
shores of the Baltic Sea, who were trying 
to conquer ourisland. Danes and Saxons, 
with savage war-cries, trampled the bodies 
of their fallen companions under foot, as 
they fought in close conflict round a 
stunted thorn tree on the top of that 
Berkshire hill. At last, the Danes gave 
way aad fled, hotly pursued and slaugh- 
tered by their conquerors. 

Do you remember what calamities the 
Danes brought upon England? Picture 
them—blood-thirsty Sea-Kings with their 
fierce followers sailing up the rivers in their 
black boats, and then dashing over the 
country, burning the homes of the people, 
carrying away treasures from the monas- 
teries, and killing men, women, and chil- 
dren, or dragging them away as slaves. 
They not only laid waste the land; they 
also ruined, for a time, the character of the 
people of England. Religion, good laws, 
teachers, the love of work—all that was 
best in life—disappeared before those in- 
vaders from the North. When Alfred’s 
little kingdom was at last cleared of the 
Danes, what was the condition of his own 
subjects ? The children were ignorant and 
idle, growing up with no one to teach them ; 
their fathers were little better than bar- 
barians, and what they could do best was 
to fight enemies as barbarous as them- 
selves. 

Athousand years ago people knew no 
better way to settle disputes than by war ; 
and even now in these later days we are 
sometimes apt to think that bold fighting 
and the strong will that forces its way, 
whether that way be right or wrong, are 
marks of a hero, But really the greatest 


power in the world is the power of a noble 
character, and the true heroes are those 
who do not seek their own ends and their 
own wishes, but learn to govern their 
tempers and to live to do only what is best 
and wisest. King Alfred knew this when 
he said, ‘‘ He who would have full power 
must first strive to get power over his own 
mind.” 

We have better reasons than his valour 
as a warrior for giving to King Alfred 
the title of ‘‘ The Great.’’ We have heard 
of the ‘ White Horse,” the national 
monument which reminds us how he con~ 
quered the Danes. Now here is another 
story of the King which records some- 
thing far grander than a victory in battle. 
There came a day after a long, weary 
struggle against the Danes, when 
Guthrum, their leader, and all his host 
were defeated, and Alfred could make 
what terms he chose with his fallen foe. 
Now the King could have his revenge, if 
he chose, for all the evil the Danes had 
done; now he could make his victory a 
step to his own advancement, and could 
go on to conquer back the whole country, 
and make himself King from North to 
South. But no! Alfred lived for the 
good of his people. He longed for peace 
that he might have time to make wise 
laws for them, and to establish schools 
and find teachers for his ignorant subjects. 
So he made a treaty with Guthrum, gave 
him half the land, and said to him, “ Let 
the past be forgotten. Let Dane and 
Saxon settle down side by side in peace, 
and become in time one nation.” 

See how the King put aside all thought 
of self, and all personal aims and ambi- 
tions. He had indeed “ power over his 
own mind,” Alfred loved peace; but 
that was not because he lacked courage. 
“ No man should desire a soft life,’ was 
one of his sayings, and he never ceased 
fighting ; but it was the right kind of 
fighting. He fought against sin, and 
ignorance, and idleness. We can tell that 
he was truly brave from another fact that 
history has preserved for us about him. 
He had a mysterious disease for which, in 
those days, no cure was known, and every 
day he suffered from long attacks of 
severe pain. Yet he was never idle. His 
days were spent in study, in translating 
and writing books, and in other labours 
for the good of his people; and he made 
wise laws for them and travelled about 
his kingdom to see that justice was done 
to the poorest and most helpless. 

“ Power is never a good unless he be 
good that hath it.” This was another of 
the sayings of King Alfred, and it was 
because he was good that we who hive a 
thousand years after him call him “ The 
Great.” Frances H. Cooxe. 


Tw response to our note of last week we 
have received several translations of the 
Latin epitaph in the Ancient Chapel of 
Toxteth (for all of which, many thanks !), 
and we propose in our issue of Sept. 28 
to publish the best version that, with this 
help, we are able to produce. One corre- 
spondent, who is unable to refer to THE 
Inquirer of Oct. 27, 1900 (page 695), 
asks for the reference to the epitaph in 
Wordsworth’s prose works. It will be 
found in the second volume of Professor 
Knight’s edition, among a number of 
notes on epitaphs. Wordsworth quotes 
an English version, which, however, is 
not complete, and adds a regret, that he 
bas not seen the original, — 
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THE ALFRED COMMEMORATION. 
THe national commemoration of 
Kina Aurrep, which is to be held 
during the coming week at Winchester, 
the capital of his old kingdom of 
Wessex, should remind people of the 
English race throughout the world how 
singularly happy we are in the hero 
whose figure stands out so nobly, 
though separated from us by a thou- 
sand years, the earliest glory of our 
history, yet still very near to us, in the 
graces of his character and all the 
essential qualities of his manhood, the 
very type of what an Englishman 
should be. : 

Aurrep ‘the Truth-teller,” ‘ Eng- 
land’s Darling ’’—so the people spoke of 
him long before a later generation began 
to call him ‘‘ the Great.” But no title 
can express what he is to us, and what 
we owe to him, Aurrep, the noblest of 
our Kings, the lover of his country, the 
friend of the people. ‘‘ His memory,” 
wrote Jonn Ricnarp Green, ‘‘ has come 
down to us with a living distinctness 
through the mists of exaggeration and 
legend which time gathered round it. 
The instinct of the people has clung to 
him with a singular affection. The 
love which he won a thousand years 
ago has lingered round his name from 
that day to this. While every other 
name of those earlier times has all but 
faded from the recollection of English- 
men, that of Anrrep remains familiar 
to every English child.” 

And it is well that now attention 
should be once more concentrated on 
this man. Earlier in the year our 
hearts were deeply stirred by the pass- 
ing of our beloved QuuEn, and we were 


made to realise, as never before, what 
we have owed to her long reign and the 
graces of her true womanhood. She 
could trace back her descent, through 
all the generations, to this Aurrep, 
who had died a thousand years before, 
when he was hardly more than fifty, 
and had reigned not for sixty but for 
little more than twenty years, over only 
a small part of the home island, a very 
little thing compared to the vast 
dominion of our Queen. Yet if she 
was our ideal QumEn in these modern 
days, he stands alone among the Kings ; 
and if we should ask of the lineage of 
Victoria, to whom it was her greatest 
honour to be kin, there could be but 
one answer—ALFRED, the West Saxon 
King. 

In him we see how, in the old bar- 
barous days, a King was obliged to 
fight, but also how a King could treat 
his enemies, and with what unwearying 
persistence and self-sacrifice he could 
pursue the higher ends of his kingship. 
And it is not only as a King that we 
see him peerless ; the historians vie 
with one another in their enthusiastic 
eulogy of the man. 


‘“ AurRED,’ said Freeman, in the 


opening chapter of his ‘‘ Norman 
Conquest,” ‘‘is the most perfect cha- 
racter in history.” 


He is a singular instance of a prince 
who has become a hero of romance, who, 
as a hero of romance, has had countless 
imaginary exploits and imaginary institu- 
tions attributed to him, but to whose 
character romance has done no more than 
justice, and who appears in exactly the 
same light in history and fable. No other 
man on record has ever so thoroughly 
united all the virtues both of the ruler 
and the private man. In no other man 
on record were so many virtues disfigured 
by so little alloy. A saint without super- 
stition, a scholar without ostentation, a 
warrior all whose wars were fought in the 
defence of his country, a conqueror whose 
laurels were never stained by cruelty, a 
prince never cast down by adversity, never 
lifted up to insolence in the hour of 
triumph—there is no other name in history 
to compare with his. 


And in a strain of admiration, not less 
clowing and sincere, Gruen wrote in 
his ‘‘ History of the English People” :— 


Alfred was the noblest as he was the 
most complete embodiment of all that is 
ereat, of all that is loveable, in the 
English temper. He combined, as no 
other man has ever combined, its practical 
energy, its profound sense of duty, the 
reserve and self-control that steadies in it 
the wide outlook and the restless daring, 
its temperance and fairness, its frank 
geniality, its sensitiyeness to affection, its 


poetic tenderness, its deep and passionate. 


religion. Religion was indeed the ground- 
work of Alfred’s character. His temper 
was instinct with piety. Everywhere 
throughout his writings that remain to 
us the name of God, the thought of God, 
stir him to outbursts of ecstatic adoration, 
But he was no mere saint. He felt none 
of that scorn of the world about him 
which drove the nobler souls of his day to 
monastery or hermitage. WVexed as he 


“our race. 


rare geniality, the peculiar elasticity and 
mobility of nature, gave colour and charm 
to his life. A sunny frankness and open- 
ness of spirit breathes in the pleasant 
chat of his books, and as he was in his 
books he showed himself in his (daily 
converse. 


And in ‘‘ The Conquest of England,” 
in which this eulogy is also to be found, 


in a somewhat different form, Green 
adds :— 


His practical energy found scope for’ 
itself in a material and administrative 
restoration of the wasted land; his intel- 
lectual energy breathed fresh life into 
education and literature; while his capacity 
for inspiring trust and affection drew the. 
hearts of Englishmen to acommon centre, 
and began the upbuilding of a new 
England. Little by little men came to 
recognise in Alfred a ruler of higher and 
nobler stamp than the world had seen. 
Never had it seen a king who lived only 
for the good of his people. Never had it 
seen a ruler who set aside every personal 
aim to devote himself solely to the welfare 
of those whom he ruled. It was this 
grand self-mastery that won him love and 
reverence in his own day, and it is this 
that has hallowed his memory ever since. 


In Mr. Freperic’ Harrison’s lecture 
at Harvard on ‘‘ The Writings of King 
Alfred,” we find the following pas- 
sage :— 


Of Alfred the man, the warrior, the 
statesman, the hero, the saint, i will not , 
now speak. In each of these characters 
he was perfect—the purest, grandest, 
most heroic soul that ever sprang from 
Jt is only of Alfred the writer 
of books, the creator of Saxon prose, that 
I wish to speak. He was indeed one of 
those rare rulers of men who trust to the 
book as much as to the sword, who value 
the school more than the court, who 
believe in no force but the force of thought 
and of truth, 


And in an earlier essay on ‘‘ Alfred as 
King ” in the Mayor of Winchester’s 
Commemorative volume, Mr. Harrison 
has this other reference to the King as 
a writer :— 


Tt is in his own writings that we come to 
love Alfred best. No ruler of men has 
left us so pellucid a revelation of his own 
soul. As in Meditations of Aurelius and 
the Psalms of David, there is given to men 
the outpourings of his aspirations and his 
sorrows. Neither Richelieu, Cromwell, 
nor William the Silent ever recorded more 
frankly their problems and their aims. 
In the authentic writings of Alfred we 
are in the presence of one who is a teacher 
as much as a king—who recalls to us 
Augustine and a Kempis, or Bunyan and 
Jeremy Taylor. His ‘“ Boethius” served 
him as texts whereon he preached to his 
people profound sermons on the moral 
and spiritual life. Read his homily on 
Riches—* that it is better to give than to 
receive,’—on the true Ruler—* that 
power is never a good, unless he be good 
that has it,”’—on the uses of Adversity— 
“no wise man should desire a soft lite.” 
Few men ever had so hard a life—with his 
mysterious and cruel malady—* his thorn 
in the flesh ” until his early death—with 

Teen 


was by sickness and constant pain, his| his distracted and ruined kingdom—his 


temper took no touch of asceticism. His | ferocious enemies —his never-e! 
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And amidst it all we have the King in his 
silent study pouring out poetic thoughts 
upon married love, or friendship, on true 
happiness, or the inner life, composing 
pastoral poetry, or casting into English 
old idylls from Greek epic or myth, 
ending with some magnificent Te Dewm of 


his own composition. 


Of Aurrep’s writings we are happy to 


be able to offer our readers a much]. 


fuller account in Mr. WicxstTrEp’s 
article which follows this, but here we 
cannot refrain from adding one more 


_ passage from Mr. Frepreric Harnrison’s 


eloquent tribute :— 
Of all the names in history there is only 


our Hnglish Alfred whose record is without | 


stain and without weakness—whoisequally 
amongst the greatest of men in genius, in 
magnanimity, in valour, in moral purity, 
in intellectual force, in practical wisdom, 
andin beauty of soul. In his recorded 
career from infancy to death, we can find 
no single trait that is not noble and sug- 
gestive, nor a single act or word that can 
be counted as a flaw. 


a e ° e 
Alfred was a victorious warrior whose 


- victories have left no curses behind them’; 


a king whom no man ever charged with a 
harsh act: a scholar who never became a 
pedant: a saint who knew no superstition: 
a hero as bold as Launcelot—as spotless 
as Galahad. 


This man was King among our people 
a thousand years ago. We must indeed 
wish for the honour of England that 
her Anrrep may not be forgotten, and 
that the ideal of his manhood may once 
more and with a new and inspiring 


urgency of appeal kindle the admira- 


tion of our statesmen and of every 
citizen who desires the true greatness 
of his country and. the welfare of the 
people. 

For this commemoration we will, in 
conclusion, recall some verses by one 
of our veteran poets, Tuomas Horn- 
BLOWER GinL, from a poem written 
many years ago, on Alfred the Great, 
and included in his volume of “ Anni- 


_ versaries ’’ :— 


O bring the fulness of thy heart to-day! 
Thy tenderest song, enamoured Eng- 
land, sing! 


 O let no glorious passion keep away, 


No strongly smitten chord refuse to 
‘ring! : 

Win from each glory of thy raiment bright 

A strain from him of old who robéd 

thee ! é 

Yes, pour over all thy beauty and thy 

might 
_ A sweet strain of melodiqus memory ! 


Still gracious in thy sight abides thy 


throne ? 
Thy saint, thy sage, thy hero was thy 


any ty e ing : 3 
Not all the tyrants that have sate thereon, 


_ Have worn away thine Alfred’s hallow- 
Site bmg: | 


) Muse, as thy Souls of Light thou countest 


o’er, 3 
How his own time’s thick gloom thin 
Alfred rent! 
Bless that strange radiance! marvel at 
_ that lore 
So greatly gathered, so divinely spent! 


4, A 
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Sing how thy war-worn guardian sweetly 
_ strove a 
With his soul's sweat thy sluggish soul 
to wake ! 
How thy great Lover in his height of love 
Lent of his light thee beautiful to make | 


Let loose thy heart! thou hast not here 
to grieve 
O’er some grand sinner whom thou 
canst not hate ; 
with the world’s and with the 
Saviour’s leave 
Doth happy England call her Alfred 
great. 


Yes, 


ALFRED THE GREAT. 


Aw angry monk of Abingdon, penning 
his chronicle, denounced Afred as “a 
Judas amongst the twelve Apostles, heap- 
ing crime upon crime,” for robbing (as he 
said) the monks of their monastery. 
What the rights or wrongs of the matter 
where it is impossible to determine; but 
as the circumstance took place in the 
thick of the Danish wars, and it appears 
really to have been the Danes who de- 
stroyed the monastery, though Alfred 
subsequently occupied the land, it has 
been very reasonably conjectured that the 
measure, whatever it was, may have been 
dictated by the exigencies of military de- 
fence. In any case the monk of Abingdon 
enjoys the distinction of being the only per- 
son whom theutmost diligence of historians 
has been able to unearth who ever spoke a 
single word in detraction of Alfred; and 
when we remember that even St. Louis of 
France was taxed on one occasion by his 
clergy with “destroying Christianity in 
his realm,” we need not attach too much 
weight to this solitary utterance of the 
devil’s advocate in plea against Alfred. 
But, unfortunately, whereas St. Louis had 
a Joinville to tell the story of his life, 
and to sketch his character (relating, with 
great humour, the occasion of this very 
charge, amongst other things) Alfred only 
had a Bishop Asser to trace his likeness— 
a man _ constitutionally incapable of 
catching the characteristics of a situa- 
tion or telling a plain tale for posterity. 
If only Bede had lived after Alfred, 
or Alfred before’ Bede, we should 
have known Alfred as we know (or may 
know, if we like) St. Louis. As it is, the 
student of English history is too often 
baftled in his attempts to realise the great 
king’s personality. His achievement is 
solid and tangible enough. It is recorded 
with admirable conciseness in the inscrip- 
tion beneath his statue at Wantage, which, 
unhappily, we can only quote (or mis- 
quote) from memory: ‘Alfred found 
learning dead, and he revived it; education 
neglected, and he restored it; the Church 
degraded, and he raised it up; the Laws 
powerless, and he gave them force; the 
land ravaged by a fearful enemy, from 
which he delivered it.” But the per- 
sonality of the man with this record 
seems to evade us by its symmetrical 
perfection, and Asser does not help us ; 
for, though he preserves a number, of 
more or less interesting anecdotes, he has 
not the artist’s touch which makes a 
portrait live. 

On the other hand, we are singularly 
fortunate in possessing a body of literature 
from Alfred’s own hand. It is mostly 
translation, but the translations are free. 
Bits of his own work are interwoven into 
nearly all of them; and. sometimes he 


breaks away from his original altogether, 
and gives us his own thoughts or observa- 
tions in perfect directness and simplicity. 
In the few words we have to say in this 
article, we shall attempt to show what 
light we may gain from this source on 
Alfved’s character. We may gather from 
the confused and ambiguous statements of 
Asser, together with certain inferences 
from other sources, that Alfred began to 
study Latin, and to translate it into 
Anglo-Saxon for his own personal benefit, 
in the year 887, just in the lull between 
the two great periods of struggle with the 
Danes. 

Alfred had a genuine passion for litera- 
ture, especially religious and edifying litera- 
ture—Augustine, Gregory, and afterwards 
Boethius, being apparently his favourites. 
It was his delight at every moment of 
leisure to have passages from their works 
read, translated and expounded to him by 
the scholars of his Court. He came to 
them with that wonderful freshness and 
zest which we often observe in a man of 
strong intellectual character, whose life 
has been chiefly lived out of doors and in 
immediate contact with the basal facts of 
life. Alfred’s phraseology at every turn 
smacks of the woodman, the craftsman, 
the hunter, and the warrior. The works 
of Augustine, for instance, struck him as 
a great forest in every tree of which his 
eye detected the potentiality of a goodly 
shaft, of a bolt or bar, of a pillar or a roof- 
tree. They were things not only to 
admire, but to build into the tools and the 
protections of life. He would fain have 
brought the whole forest home with him, 
but must needs be content to cut from it 
such timbers as he might bear home with 
him. This is theaccount he himself gives 
in the preface to his little book of selec- 
tions from Augustine and Gregory, 
wherein he urges all others to imitate his 
example and curve the timbers of this 
forest into many a noble wain, or build 
them into many a lordly house wherein 
a man may take his ease, may fish and 
hunt, yet ever render the dues of peace 
and war to the heavenly Lord on whose 
loan land he has raised his home, till 
such time as, of His grace, he shall gain 
the freehold of eternal life. 

It would seem that some of the striking 
passages thus read to him by his scholars, 
together with some of the Psalms and the 
offices of the Church, appealed so strongly 
to Alfred that he must needs have them 
constantly about his person, written out 
in the original tongue, and must learn to 
spell out their meaning and then to write 
it down in his own tongue. ‘Thus in feed- 
ing and strengthening his own personal 
life and taking his solace at odd moments 
when the pressure of the affairs of State 
was removed, Alfred was unconsciously 
preparing for one of the greatest of his 
royal achievements. 

Later on, certainly not earlier than 894, 
and probably, therefore, in the very thick 
of the second great contest with the 
Danes, Alfred conceived and began to 
execute a great scheme of providing his 
people with literature in their own tongue 
that they might share the delight and 
support he had himself drawn therefrom. 
He tells us how his eye had wandered 
over the ruined churches and libraries of 
his realm, how his thoughts had gone 
back with yearning to the time when 
England was a seat of learning sought by 
foreign scholars, instead of being, as it 
was when he came to the throne, so 
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utterly devoid of culture that hardly a 
priest knew the English of his service 
book, or could translate a rescript from 
Latin. He wondered why those ancient 
scholars had not translated the goodly 
works they understood so well into 
English, and answered himself again that 
they had never thought that the land 
could be reduced to such a pitiable state 
as to make such a task needful. Then he 
thought how the Bible had been trans- 
lated from Hebrew into Greek, and from 
Greek into Latin, and resolved to make it 
possible for the very peasantry of England 
to know something at least of the great 
books of the world. And so, “amid the 
manifold and mislike businesses of this 
realm,” with the aid of his scholars he 
translated in the first instance Gregory’s 
“Pastoral Care,” “sometimes word for word, 
and sometimes sense for sense,” into his 
native tongue. Alfred shows some of the 
rarest qualities of a translator, perfect 
command of all the resources of his own 
language and power of developing its 
latent possibilities to meet new require- 
ments without violating its essential 
genius. His contemporary, Bishop Waer- 
firth, who translated Gregory’s Dialogues 
at his command, gives a clumsy version 
deformed by Latin idioms that are foreign 
to the genius of English, so as to be 
often scarcely intelligible. Alfred, on 
the other hand, is determined at all 
hazards to write English and to write sense. 
If he can be sure that the sense is that 
of his author, so much the better; but 
he prefers writing sense that is frankly 
his own to transcribing nonsense which he 
is assured is his author’s. 

A. careful study of his two great 
works, Gregory’s ‘“ Pastoral Care” and 
the ‘“ Consolation” of Boethius, enable 
us to form a vivid and fascinating 
picture of his methods of work. We 
see him hurried from point to point of 
his threatened kingdom, now with this, 
now with that, scholar at his side, ever 
hoping-for the time when he can go for- 
ward steadily and uninterruptedly with 
his loved work, ever thwarted by the 
more urgent claims that break in upon 
him, his love and energy enabling him to 
do in broken fragments of time more than 
another would have done in the protected 
leisure of the cloister, sometimes with the 
Latin text before him, poring over it and 
struggling with his imperfect knowledge of 
the language, or considering the notes and 
glosses he had made with the aid of his 
colleagues ; sometimes sitting with them, 
listening to their expositions and hardly 
glancing at the Latin, but catching the 
fire or the humour of the passages they 
read from Gregory’s pages, reissuing page 
after page, in his clear and vigorous 
English taken down on the spot by the 
scribe, and needing no revision ; sometimes 
perplexed by the stuff which his inter- 
preters declare Gregory has written, keenly 
and ineisively cross-questioning them, 
holding them with a grasp out of which no 
literary or ecclesiastical eel could wriggle, 
and insisting on getting sense instead of 
only words, till at last he extorts a half- 
reluctant admission that some suggestion 
of his (which has the merit of being sense) 
may possibly be what the author meant. 


Freshness, sincerity, humility, honesty, 


and the trick of hand of a true craftsman 
who knows the nature of his material and 
the swing of his tools to a hair’s breadth, 
are the characteristics of Alfred’s work- 
manship as a translator, 


When working alone he often misses 
his author’s meaning. He is generally 
baffled by anything like sophistry. He 
can follow a purely abstract and intellectual 
argument with close and keen under- 
standing, but his mind naturally dwells in 
and deals with the concrete; and abstract 
speculation has little interest for him. 
This comes out especially in his transla- 
tion of Boethius, a work of which it is 
extremely difficult to give any adequate 
idea by mere description. It has some- 
times been called a free translation, and 
sometimes a paraphrase; but it is really 
neither the one nor the other. Its relation 
to the Latin original cannot be represented 
by a single word. There are many pas- 
sages in which Alfred identifies himself 
with Boethius and speaks straight out 
from his own personal exp2rience as he 
converses with philosophy. Such are 
the splendid passages in which he 
asserts that the reproach of ambition and 
care for worldly things is misdirected 
when applied to him, for he. has never 
sought power except as an instrument for 
performance of the task to which he has 
been called, and has desired no other fame 
than ‘to live worthily the whilst he 
lived,” and then: “to leave to those that 
should come after him the memory 
of good works.” To this philosophy 
answers with a. scathing denuncia- 
tion of the self-deception of those 
who have in them the seeds of nobility, 
but who have not yet reached the 
higher plain of philosophy, nor learned 
the emptiness of all worldly fame. ‘They 
have got as far as wishing to base their 
fame on deeds of virtue, not on selfish- 
ness, but still they value fame. Here the 
main stream of the discourse follows that 
of the original, but the sense of com- 
manding personal inspiration and energy 
takes the Anglo-Saxon right away from 
the level of mere translation, and fills it 
with the passion of a personal confession. 
Elsewhere there is a subtle transformation 
and change of mental attitude which 
affects the whole tone and tissue of the 
work. Boethius writes as a Pagan with 
Aristotelean philosophy and_ Platonic 
religion, and from the Stoic’s attitude 
towards the pleasures and emoluments of 
life. Alfred writes as a Christian. He is 
not interested. in a philosophical demons- 
tration that God is the summum bonwm, 
for he has a short method of his own to 
prove it. “ What do we know better, or 
even as good?” he asks, In his own 
strong words, ‘‘ God is tbe roof and floor 
of all good,’ and this being to him a 
direct experience the logical demonstra- 
tion of it (which, like other such, is more 
or less sophistical) does not impress him 
as important. 

Everywhere, whatever he is translating, 
the King explains references and substi- 
tutes a straightforward narrative for 
learned allusions. If he says that a man 
ought to be contentpvith what is necessary, 
he must add: “And if you would know, 
what I mean by things needful I mean 
food and clothes, and those _ tools 
which a man requires for the craft 
for which he knows himself to be 
by nature fitted.” And again, in what 
is sometimes known as the “royal 
chapter,” he tells us what is the material 
and what are the tools that a king needs; 
and without which he cannot exercise his 
craft. ‘These are the king’s materials 
and tools for ruling: to have his land well 
filled with men; to haye men of prayer, 


and men of war, and men of work... . 
Land to cultivate, and offerings [for the 
clergy] and weapons and meat and ale 
and clothes, and whatso these three estates 
require.” Orif Boethius writes, in allusive 
hints, of the story of Orpheus and Eury- 
dice, King Alfred tells the story at length, 
and so tells it that his prose narrative 
breathes an aroma of tenderness and 
poetry such as rises from the story of 
Abraham and Isaac im the book of 
Genesis. ; 
The severe metaphysics of the last book 
of Boethius, in which the Platonie doc- 
trine of Hiernity is developed, are passed 
aside by Alfred; but the sublimity of the 
religious conception is felt by him, for he 
had not studied Augustime for nothing. 
As for us we know right little of what 
was before us, save by memory and by 
tradition ; and yet less of what shall be — 
after us. That only is assuredly present 
to us which at the moment is; but to Him 
all is present, both that which was before 
and that which now is and that which shall 
be after us; all is present to Him, nor doth 
His weal wax, nor again doth it ever wane ; 
nor doth He ever remember aught, seeing 
that never did He forget aught; nor doth 
He ponder on aught, because He knoweth 
all; nor seeketh He aught, for nought hath 
He lost; neither doth He pursue any, be- 
cause none may flee from Him; nor doth He 
dread any, because He hath none’ mightier, 
nay, nor equal. Hvér doth He give, yet 
never doth He lack; ever is He almighty in 
that He ever willeth good and never evil. 


In addition to translating religious and 
edifying works Alfred, clearly had a large 
share in the translation of the Universal 
History of Orosius ; mdeed, the work is 
usually placed on the same level of authen- 
ticity as the “ Pastoral Care” and the 
‘Boethius.”’ It is interesting as contain- 
ing considerable passages of wholly original 
work, for Alfred knew much more of the 
geography and ethnography of Northern - 
Europe than Orosius did, and the account 
of the travels of Other round the North 
Cape and into the White Sea still stands 
as a model of accurate and conscientious 
narrative. 

The cumbrous and lifeless translation 
of Bede, usually (and on good and early, 
though not contemporary, authority, too) 
attributed to Alfred, cannot possibly be 
his; but in addition to the works we have 
already referred to, he is said to have 
begun a translation of the Psalms, and an 
extant version, breaking off at Psalm 1, 
is supposed to be the work in question. 
Further, the last editor of his Code of 
Laws is impressed with the care given to 
the literary aspect of the work, and 
almost all students of the Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle feel, though none of them ean 
prove, that the finest portions of the 
narrative are substantially the work of 
Alfred. f" 

In conclusion we will revert to the little 
volume of selections from Augustine and 
Gregory with which we began. It 
illustrates the vividness with which any 
casual image translated itself into concrete 
facts to Alfred. Augustine merely says 
that wisdom may be approached “ by many 
paths,” which Alfred thus expands:— ~ 


Tecan show you another example, too, of 
wisdom. Think now what men visit the 
king’s court when he bids them come to the 
town, whether it be to his moot or to his 
army. Do you think that they all come by 
the same road? I trow, though, that they 
come on very many ways. Some come fro 
very far and have a very long way, 
very bad and 4 very hard one; and 
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very long and a very straight and good one ; 
and some a very short way, but bad and 
narrow and muddy ; and some have a short 
road, smooth and straight; and yet they all 
come to one lord, some easily, some 
uneasily ; neither do they come there with 
like ease, nor are they alike at ease when 
there. Some have more honour and ease 
than others, some less, and some full nigh 
without any, except this one thing, that 
they love. So it is also with wisdom. 
Everyone who loves it longs for it, they may 
come to it and may join its host and live 
with it. Though some are more to him and 
some less, as in every king’s home, some are 
in the chamber, some in the hall, some on 
the barn floor, some in dungeons; and yet 
they all live to the glory of one lord, 


Puinie H. WicKkstnep. 


THE MEDIAVAL CHRONICLER IN 
ENGLAND. 


BY THE REV. EDGAR I. FRIPP, B.A.* 
ale 


Asser and King Aelfred. 


A HUNDREDand fifty years later, when the 
monastic culture of Baeda and his follower 
Ealhwine had been swept away by the 
ravages of the Northmen, the contrast we 
have been studying between Welshman 

and Englishman is almost exactly repeated 

in the work of Asser and King Aelfred, 
Asser was' a monk of St. David’s who, 
in 884, was invited to Aelfred’s court to 
assist, with other ‘scholars, in the re- 
establishment of learning in the desolated 
nation. In 893 he wrote the Gesta Aelfredi, 
which has come down to us in an imperfect 
and interpolated condition, but is still a 
priceless record of the inner life of our 
great king. We recognise at once the 
countryman of Gildas in his numerons 
similes and metaphores—some of them 
extravagant flourishes,—his intemperate 
language, and, if I may say so, literary 
gesticulation, his knowledge of Welsh, 
and his invariable usage of the word 
“Saxon” for ‘English.’ We would 
have preferred to see the greatest of Eng- 
lish rulers through English eyes—in such 
cheerful, dispassionate, kindly pages, for 
instance, as Baeda’s; but Asser, and not 
an Englishman, took the trouble to write 
his life, and it is obvious that he both 
enjoyed and was worthy of the king’s 
affectionate confidence. His book is sadly 
too short. He tells us of Aelfred’s beauty, 
of the grace of his bearing, speech, and 
manner ‘beyond that of all his brothers,” 
of his delight in the chase, in hawking, 
metal and jewel work, architecture and 
mechanical inventions, of his incessant 
energy in duty or recreation (though he 
was an epileptic), and of his indomitable 
pluck in war. He had seen, he said, with 
his own eye, the stunted thorn-tree on 
White Horse Hill, round which the battle 
raged fierce and bloody on the glorious 
day of Ashdown. But the best portion of 
the Gesta are reminiscences of personal 
intercourse with Aelfred in the study of 
literature. We hear of the friendly wel- 
come he received at the royal house ..at 
_ Dean, and of the king’s pressing invitation 
that he should “enter his service and 
become his friend”; how he read and 
translated to him in his chamber at Leona- 

ford, and wrote down for him in a 

“Handbook” his favourite passages ; 
~how Aelfred had scholars about him day 
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and night, and carried books in his 
pockets, and loved above all the Old 
English poems, which he learnt by heart 
and recited, and would have his children 
and the children of the nobles learn and 
recite too in the palace school. It isa 
charming picture, and we wish we had 
more of it. 
Aelfred as Chronicler, 


King Aelfred’s own claim as a chronicler 
rests on surefoundations. His preface to 
the “* Herdman’s Book,” his versions of the 
histories of Orosius and Baeda, and his 
share, whatever it was, in the Winchester 
Chronicle, entitle him to be called the 
earliest historian in the English tongue. 

The first contains his well-known account 
of the deplorable state of learning in 
England before he began his educational 
work. It is almost sternly practical. 
Even more’ than Baeda, Aelfred wrote 
with a purpose. He says:— 

It often came into my mind what wise 
men were once in Hngland, both men of 
God and men of the world, and what blessed 
times were throughout England ; how kings, 
who then ruled the folk, hearkened to God 
and His gospel, and kept peace within their 
borders, and spread their lands abroad, and 
had good speed both in war and wisdom ; 
and how eager the clergy-hoods were to 
learn and teach and do their duties to God ; 
and how men from afar sought this land for 
knowledge, and how we now, if we would 
have it, must go away to get it. So clean 
gone is it among the English that very few 
this side the Humber understand their 
services or can put into English a single 
passage of Latin; and I wean that not many 
beyond the Humber can. So few were they 
that I cannot think of one South of the 
Thames when I came to the throne. 


Translator into English. 


He wondered why wise men did not turn 
their learned books into their own speech. 
It must have been because they thought 
men would never be so reckless as to let 
their learning die. Then he minded how 
the Greeks wrote the Hebrew Law in their 
own language, and afterwards the Latins 
did the same. So he would English all 
the books which ought to be known. 
« And,” he says, “by God’s grace, if we 
have the stillness, all English youths who 
are free and have the means, shall be set 
to learn, while they have no other work to 
do, until they can read their mother 
tongue; and then those who will learn 
more shall go on to Latin.” 

In this spirit Aelfred translated, with 
some freedom, Gregory’s Cura Pastoralis 
for the benefit of his clergy, and sent a 
copy richly bound to each bishop’s see in 
his kingdom. Still more freely he made 
a version of the HMistoriarum Inbri 
Septem of Orosius as a student’s book 
of European history and geography, 
adding near the beginning a section on 
the Germanic nations and the voyages of 
Ohthere and Wulfstan. Hnelish history 
he supplied by a rendering of Baeda’s 
Historia Heclesiastica, which again was 
sometimes a paraphrase rather than a 
translation, but without such additions, 
though we might here the more expect 
them, as in. the Orosius, Cura 
Pastoralis and Boethius. It is impro- 
bable that Aelfred would have refrained 
from inserting Wessex material into 
Baeda’s Northumbrian record unless there 
already existed or he had in view the 
Winchester Chronicle. 


The Winchester Chronicle. 
That the Winchester Chronicle, which 


is almost certainly the oldest of the English 
Chronicles, existed, as an Hnglish work, 
before the time of Aelfred, has not been 
proved. Latin annals were kept in the 
Northumbrian monasteries after Baeda, 
and.we may suppose that they were also 
kept in Wessex. We shall not be far wrong 
if we assume that the Winchester 
Chronicle was drawn up in the first 
instance from Latin annals, and continued 
in the national tongue, if not under 
Aelfred’s influence, assuredly not long 
before his reign. Its opening is exceed- 
ingly meagre and broken, and was probably 
once much more so. By degrees it grows 
a little fuller and more continuous; and 
then, suddenly, at the year 851, when 
Aelfred was two years old, it developes into 
a respectable record. From 865 to 898, that 
is, from Aelfred’s seventeenth year to his 
fiftieth, it is a consecutive narrative. Nota 
year is passed over, and to several is 
allotted sufficient space for some of the best 
writing we have in Old English. Let me 
attempt a literal rendering of the entry 
for the critical year 878 :— 

In this year, in mid-winter, after twelfth- 
night, the heathen host stole away to 
Chippenham, and overran the Jand of the 
West Sexe, and sitting upon a mickle of 
the folk, drove them over sea ; and the best 
part of the rest they rode down and forced 
under—but not the king Aelfred, who with 
a little band, uneasily, fared into the woods 
and the fastnesses of the moor. This same 
winter was Inwaer’s brother, and Healf- 
dene’s, among the West Sexe, in Devonshire, 
with twenty-three ships; and him tliey 
slew there, and 840 men with him. of his 
host. And at Haster Aelfred King, with 
his little band, made a fort at Athelney ; 
and from this fort he won ground against 
the host, with that part of the Somersaetas 
who were nearest. Then in the seventh 
week after Easter he rode to Hegbryht’s 
stone by east Selwood. And to him there 
came all the Somersaetas and the Wiltsaetas, 
and that part of Hamptonshire which was 
this side of the sea ; and fain they were to 
see him. And one night, from this wick, he 
fared to Iglea, and on the next to 
Ethandune ; and there he fought with all 
the host, and put them to flight ; and he rode 
after them to their fort, and sat down there 
a fortnight. And then the host gave him 
hostages, and mickle oaths, that they would. 
off fromhis kingdom; and they eke gave their 
word that their king should have baptism ; 
and this they fulfilled. And in about three 


weeks the king Godrum, with some thirty 


of the worthiest men in the host, came to 
him at Allor, which lis over against 
Athelney, and there the king received him 
at baptism, and his crism-loosing was at 
Wedmore. And: he was twelve nights with 
the king ; and he did him honour, and his 
feres, with mickle fee. 


The writer is a little too unconscious of 
his readers, and has trouble with his 
relative clauses—his repeated “ands” are 
tiresome ; but he gives us a concentrated 
essence of reliable information. 


The Winchester Chronicle and its Successors. 


After the year 924 the Winchester 
Chronicle begins to get thin, and very 
early in the next century, in the midst of 
Danish wars, it comes to an end. But 
copies of it were made the bases of indepen- 
dent annals at Canterbury, Worcester, and 
Abingdon. In the Canterbury chronicler 
we catch something of the wailing note 
of Gildas, as he tells of the unutterable 
weakness and vacillation of Aethelred 
Unredig (the “noble of rede” who was 
“redeless”’), in whose disastrous reign (978- 
1016) whatever should have ‘“ gone for- 
ward went backward from time to time; 
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and ever the enemies’ forces grew; and 
ever our men were withdrawnand then sent 
out again; and all came to nothing but 
vexing of our folk, spilling of fee, and 
boldness in the foe.” On the other hand, 
the Worcester annalist writes with strong, 
religious feeling of the great year 1016, 
when, after a generation of national dis- 
grace, English patriotism rose up, as out 
of the sleep of death, against the heathen 
oppressor. Hew pages in our history are 
more glorious than his simple record of 
the seven months’ superhuman energy of 
Eadmund of the Ironsides. But on 
Eadmund’s death all the chronicles shrink 
immediately into dry lists of brief 
memoranda, and they remain so until the 
_restoration of the house of Aelfred by the 
accession of Hadweard Confessor in 1042. 
At this point the Worcester, and a little 
later the Abingdon, annals are quickened 
by the national spirit ; and the events pre- 
ceding the Norman Conquest—the struggles 
between the English and Norman parties, 
Godwine’s banishment and return, the fall 
of the Norman favourites, Harold’s rise 
and election to the throne and his victory 
at Stamford Bridge—are related at length 
in graphic and glowing terms. But here 
suddenly there isa great change. The 
Abingdon chronicle breaks off just before 
the battle of Senlac, and is not taken up 
again. The annalist at Canterbury records 
it in one brief sentence, and, after another 
entry, writes no more. The Worcester 
chronicle, which is almost as silent about 
Harold’s defeat, is continued under the 
influence of the single English bishop left 
by William, Bishop Wulfstan, through the 
two first Norman reigns; but it ends in 
1107. One of its later entries is the famous 
description of the Conqueror, which I 
must not stop to quote much as I am 
tempted to. In Peterborough alone, the 
old English stronghold among the fens, 
and the scene of exploits by Hereward, did 
the English annals maintain their exist- 
ence; but here, at last, they were con- 
cluded in the terrible time of the wars of 
Stephen. 
(To be concluded.) 


RECENT “ALFRED” BOOKS.* 


For more than three years we have 
been looking forward to the national com- 
memoration of Alfred the Great, to be held 
next week at Winchester, on the occasion 
of the thousandth anniversary of his 
death. October 28, 901, is the commonly 
received date of the king’s death, and 
while recent historical investigations point 
rather to 899 or 900 as the actual year, 
scholars are not yet agreed, and for the 
practical purpose of this commemoration 
there was not sufficient reason for choos- 
ing either of the other years. 

On March 18, 1898, at a meeting held 
at the Mansion House, it was decided, on 
the motion of the late Bishop of London, 
seconded by the Right Hon. James Bryce, 


* (1) “ Alfred the Great: containing Chapters in 
his Life and Times.” By Mr. Frederic Harrison, 
the Bishop of Bristol, Professor Earle, &c., and an 
Introduction by Sir Walter Besant. Edited, with 
Preface, by Alfred Bowker (Mayor of Wiuchester 
1897-8). A. and C. Black. 1899. 5s. i 

(?) “ Alfred the Great: a Sketch and Seven 
Studies.” By Warwick H. Draper, M.A. With 
Preface by the Bishop of Hereford. Elliot Stock. 
1901, 38, 6d, ' 

(*) “The Story of King Alfred.” 
Besant. Newnes and Co. 1901. 1s. 

(‘) “ The Writings of King Alfred.” By Frederic 
Harrison, M.A, An Address delivered at Harvard 
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M.P., to hold a national commemoration, 
and a large and representative committee 
was appointed, under the patronage of the 
Queen, to take all necessary steps. The 
colossal statue of Alfred, by Mr. Hamo 
Thorneycroft, R.A., erected at Winchester, 
will remain the chief visible embodiment 
of this commemoration, but it has naturally 
led also to renewed study of the kiug’s 
life and writings, and to the publication 
of a number of books. 

Among the first fruits of the labours of 
the Commemoration Committee was a 
very interesting volume (1), edited by Mr. 
Alfred Bowker, the hon. secretary, who 
was Mayor of Winchester when the pro- 
posal first began to take shape. The 
volume contains a number of essays by 
different writers dealing with special 
aspects. of King Alfred’s life and work. 
Mr. Frederic Harrison writes on “ Alfred 
as King” (an essay from which we have 
quoted some eloquent passages in our 
leading article), the Bishop of Bristol on 
“ Alfred as a Religious Man and an 
Educationalist,’ Professor Earle on 
‘“‘ Alfred as a Writer,” and other essays 
deal with war, geography, arts, and law. 
The Introduction is by the late Sir Walter 
Besant, who also wrote a little book for 
popular use, telling “The Story of King 
Alfred” (*). Both book and essay have 
at their conelusion the following plea for 
Winchester as the natural site for a 
memorial :-— 

It seems unnecessary to urge that a monu- 
ment to Alfred must be set up in Win- 
chester and not in London or in West- 
minster, or anywhere else. In Winchester 
lies the dust of his ancestors, and of the 
kings his successors. Thirty-five of his 
line made Winchester their capital ; twenty 
were buried in the Cathedral. In this city 
Alfred received instruction. from St. 
Swithin; the city was already old, and 
venerable when Alfred was a boy. He was 
buried first in the Cathedral, and after- 
wards in the Abbey, which he himself 
founded, .bhard by. The name of Alfred’s 
country, well-nigh forgotten except by 
scholars,'has been revived of late years by a 
Wessex man, Thomas Hardy. But the 
name of Alfred’s capital continues. in the 
venerable and historic city of Winchester, 
which yields to none in England for the 
monuments and the memories of the past. 

Mr. Draper’s book (’) is also popular in 
its aim, but of a more scholarly quality, 
and the Bishop of Hereford, as an old 
schoolmaster, commends it to teachers, 
and also to parents. After sketching the 
life and reign of Alfred, the book has a 
number of interesting studies, including 
one on Asser’s Life of Alfred, one on 
the White Horse of Ashdown, and 
another on Alfred’s Burial-Place. The 
book is well illustrated. 

Mr. Frederic Harrison’s Lecture (’), 
delivered in the spring at Harvard 
College, gives a delightful account of she 
King’s writings, quoting a number of 
passages, and, by contrast with other 
writers, showing the noble simplicity of 
Alfred’s Saxon. 

It may also be noted here that Mr. 
Stopford Brooke devotes a chapter of 
thirty pages to Alfred in his “ English 
Literature from the Beginning to the 
Norman Conquest,” published by Mac- 
millan in 1898. 
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NATIONAL CONFERENCE GUILDS 
UNION. 


Tue Guilds’ Union, having published 
the Jittle manual of Services and Prayers 
for Guild meetings, to which we recently 
called attention, has now issued a first 
leaflet, containing a statement of the ideal 
aimed at in the Quild, as a constituent 
element in the life of our churches. The 
officers and Council of the Union are as 
follows, and we commend their statement, 
which we print here in full, to the earnest 
attention of the Churches :— 

President: Rev. Joseph Wood, Birmingham. 
Vice-President: Rev. C. Hargrove, M.A., 
Leeds. 
Treasurer: Mr. H. P. Greg, Oak Brow, 
Handforth, Manchester. 
Secretary: Rev. Jobn Ellis, Sheffield. 
Council : 

Rev. W. H. Drummond, B.A., Belfast. 

Rev. E. D. P. Evans, Kidderminster. 

Rev. H. Gow, B.A., Leicester. 

Rev. W. G. Tarrant, B.A., Wandsworth. 

Rey. J. J. Wright, Chowbent. 

Rey. Henry Shaen Solly, M.A., Bridport. 

Miss Gittins, Leicester. 

Miss Florence Hill, Hampstead. 

Mr. Jon Pritchard, Essex Hall. 

Mr. F. Talbot, Highgate. 

Mr. C. Wood, Birmingham. 


THE GUILD IDEA. 


One object of the Guild is to provide a 
link between the Sunday School and the - 
Church, between the religious suscepti- 
bilities of early life and the critical time 
when the attractions and excitements of 
the worldly life press in upon the young 
soul with almost magical power. Another, 
and equally important, object of the Guild 
is to unite the numerous volunteers in 
Church and Sunday School work into a 
league of fellowship. In its complete 
development the Guild will be a federa- 
tion of the various classes, societies, clubs, 
and institutions that exist especially for 
helping the young life as it embarks on 
its great interests. The Guild seeks 
primarily to retain amid an appropriate 
religious environment those who have 
grown up and are approaching manhood 
or womanhood in our homes and schools. 
It steps in at a time when the young are 
feeling the spell of influences many of 
which would draw them away from the 
best things, and by providing counter- 
attractions under the auspices of the 
Church, would make Worship a joy, and 
vot a servitude ; Responsibility an inspira- 
tion, not a burden ; and Service for others 
a daily sweetness. Much of the religious 
life of the young perishes for lack of three 
things—(1) systematic instruction; (2) 
self-expression ; (3) hearty and gracious 
encouragement. The Guild aims at 
imparting religious knowledge, at 
encouraging the young to take part in 
the conduct of religious services, and at 
nourishing the strength, buoyancy, and 
enthusiasm which arise from a sense of 
companionship in great interests. 

A Guild, or something corresponding 
to a. Guild in idea and work, is as neces- 
sary a part of Church activity as a Sunday 
School. The Debating Class, Reading 
Circle, Cricket, Football, and Cycle Clubs, 
Recreation Evenings, and the Social 
Gatherings of the Young, as well as their 
Bible Classes and more directly religious 
work, should also be branches of the 
Guild. It is one great aim of the Guild 
to banish from the minds of the yo 
the mischievous division between 
and sacred. It therefore comb 
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itself, and by its own agencies, scope for 
athletics, for dramatic and musical faculty, 
for social enjoyment, no less than for 
kindly service, earnest truth-seeking, and 
reverent worship. The Guild would 
organise the young life of our parishes, 
churches, and schools, not in any Phari- 
saical or pietistic temper, but in the broad, 
sane, and human_ spirit of Jesus. It 
would include every social pursuit proper 
to youth. It would bring together the 
young of all classes of society in a fellow- 
ship where class distinctions should be 
forgotten. It would stimulate mental 
growth, helping its members to form and 
express their thoughts. The Guild would 
be the servant of the Church by pro- 
viding workers for its institutions, and by 
making the Church a centre of fascinating 
interest for its rising sons and daughters. 

In forming a Guild, the first thing is to 

bring together the Sunday-school teachers 
and the various workers in the Church to 
form the nucleus of the new organisation. 
Without the emphatic encouragement 
of their teachers and elders, the young 
will be very reluctant to make the stand 
for religion which the Guild idea requires. 
But from the first the young would be 
expected to take an active part in the con- 
duct both of business and meetings. It 
is fatal to a Guild that everything should 
be done for it by the elders. The Guild 
is to develop the capacity of self-govern- 
ment, and to call forth hidden powers, by 
imposing graye responsibilities. The 
meetings for worship, whether weekly 
or monthly, should be the pulse of the 
whole machine. Here also various mem- 
bers may, under suitable conditions, take 
part. The work of the Guild, as distinct 
from its social and recreative side, should 
_ be so arranged as to call forth the many- 
sided energies of the young, giving to 
each member some special duty. 
_ Most of the great Churches of Christen- 
dom have found it necessary to pay far 
greater attention to their young people in 
modern times than in ancient days. And 
the Churches have greatly increased their 
strength and vitality by the creation of 
Guilds. It remains for us to follow so 
striking an example; but, of course, in 
our own fashion—working out a form. of 
the Guild idea which shall be sympathetic 
with the genius, history, and position of 
our Free Churches. 

Further information with respect to the 
formation and conduct of Guilds may be 
obtained on application to the Ruv. JOHN 
Exuis, Broomai.y, SHEFFIELD, who will 
also, when desired, arrange for a deputa- 
tation to attend a preliminary meeting. 


HUNGARIAN TRAVEL NOTES—IL 


Dvnrine the Sunday afternoon which we 
spent in Budapest (Sept. 1), we were pre- 
sent at the foundation of the Francis 
David Society, and we were made honorary 
members of the society. Our friends of 
the Budapest Church subsequently enter- 
tained us with light refreshments and an 
abundance of the most delicious fruits in 
_ the minister’s rooms. On the following 
day we went on to Arad. In the course 
of our journey we were met at the station 
by a deputation from Gyéma, who gave 
us the most kindly welcome ; but on reach- 
ing Arad it appeared as if a large part of 
the population must have been there to 
greet us. The Carpathian Club were 
‘there in great force, and we were most 

enthusiastically received, In this town 


a beautiful monument has been erected in 
memory of the cruel death which thirteen 
Hungarian generals had suffered. There 
is also a very interesting museum full of 
things of great historic value concerning 
Arad and the revolution of 1848. 

We continued our journey to Deve,in the 
castle of which Francis David died, and on 
the Tuesday morning took train to Hunyad, 
and then to the ironstone mines of Gyalar, 
which were reached by means of a steep 
rope incline. These mines were worked 
in Roman times, and the ore is carried, 
some by railway, and some by an over- 
head wire line, to the furnaces at Hunyad, 
which we afterwards visited.. In this 
place we also went through the pictur- 
esque castle of John Hunyad. Early on 
Wednesday morning we took the train for 
Torda, which is a most interesting town. 
It was here that the Diet in 1557 declared 
that the people should have freedom of 
conscience in matters of religion, and in 
1566 the Unitarian faith was made lawful. 
We visited the house where the Diet used 
to be held, and the Unitarian Church ; 
and also saw a very interesting picture by 
a modern artist, representing Francis 
David declaring before the Diet that con- 
science was the gift of God, and that a 
man’s faith concerned himself alone. We 
afterwards visited the famous Torda gorge. 
It is a good illustration of the action of 
running water on limestone rocks. 

On the following day (Thursday, 
Sept. 5) we drove to Toroczo, and we shall 
never forget the incidents of the day. The 
weather was all that could be desired, and 
the route, for the greater part of the 
distance, lay through a most beautiful 
hilly country, abounding with wood, and 
by the side of acharming river. We had 
not long left Torda when we were met by 
a deputation from a _ neighbouring 
Unitarian Church welcoming us to their 
country, and shortly afterwards we saw in 
the distance a variegated group with a 
flag flying over their heads. This proved 
to be a gathering from another neighbour- 
ing Unitarian Church. The women and 
girls looked very beautiful in their attrac- 
tive dresses, and presented the lady 
members of our party with flowers. When 
we reached Borey, where the road for 
Toroczo branches off and the river is 
crossed by a wooden bridge, we were met 
by a deputation from that place, although 
some five miles away from it. Our friends 
had constructed an arch of branches of 
trees and flowers, and the whole was sur- 
mounted by a flag. On the bridge were 
five mounted men in unique costumes, 


| who headed our procession, and as we 


approached Toroczo guns were fired from 
time to time, somewhat startling some of 
our horses. On reaching the village we 
found the roadway strewed with branches 
of trees and flowers, and we passed under 
another triumphal arch. An excellent 
brass band was in attendance, and a great 
crowd of people in their picturesque 
holiday attire. After formal addresses of 
welcome and their acknowledgment, and 
the presentation of flowers to all 
the lady members of our party, we 
went forward with the band at our head 
to the village school, where we were 
provided with some refreshments. We 
then attended service in the church, after 
which an excellent dinner was served. The 
remainder of the day was spent in various 
ways about the village. We were favoured 
by the kindliest of welcomes from this 
most interesting people. We saw some of 


their houses; we saw them dance; and 
some photographers of our party took a 
good number of groups. So full of un- 
usual incident was the day’s proceedings 
that it is impossible in a short paper to 
give more than a very brief account of 
what really took place. Though it was a 
long day’s excursion, we went on the same 
night to Kolozsvar. On Friday and 
Saturday we spent our time amongst the 
numerous public places of this famous 
town, on the Friday afternoon having tea 
with the good Bishop Ferencz and his wife, 
who received us at their house with 
delightful simplicity and graciousness. 
W. 


Since receiving the above notes we have 
welcomed our friend and correspondent 
home, the first of the travellers to return, 
We hope next week to publish the rest 
of his story, telling of Sundayat Kolozsvar, 
when services both in Hungarian and 
English were held, and of further doings 
of the party. The new college buildings, 
for the opening of which the visit was 
originally planned, were unfortunately 
not ready for the formal ceremony, but 
were inspected by our friends. Accord- 
ing to the programme of the tour the 
party was due to be home on Friday 
evening, but some members have had to 
hasten their steps, and others have taken 
the opportunity of further travel or of 
rest by the way, after the hard work of 
their delightful time in Hungary. 


HUNGARIAN FUNCTIONS.—IL. 


Kolozsyar, Sept. 7, 1901. 

From Budapest to MKolozsvar the 
tourists were entertained at a series of 
banquets by the Transylvanian Carpa- 
thian Society, and, at various points, by 
the Unitarian communities. After the 
reception on the station at Budapest, 
the party were driven to the Hotel 
Erzherzog Stephan. Dinner was served 
immediately, many of the local friends 
being present. Mr. Liptay Pal, a member 
of the Unitarian congregation, submitted 
the first toast. The Hungarians, he said, 
were a little nation, struggling, and work- 
ing, and fighting for independence, and they 
were proud of theircountry. The English 
nation had done the Hungarians service 
which they would never forget. There- 
fore they were glad that their guests had 
come to his native country. When he 
read ‘‘ Robinson Crusoe,” as a lad, he wanted 
to go out into the world; but, for the 
Hungarian, that was a difficult thing. 
He had no opportunities like the English- 
man, who visited Australia as easily as 
the Hungarian crossed the Danube! 
Once an Englishman stayed with his 
father at Budapest on his way to Con- 
stantinople, and he described Buda as a 
point where civilisation ceased. But 
when he came back from the Holy Land, 
two or three months later, he confessed 
that civilisation began at Budapest! 
That was twenty-five years ago; but he 
thought, if they looked round now, it 
would be found that the city had all the 
necessary things of civilisation. In the 
name of the Carpathian Society he was 
charged to greet their guests, and he did 
it with all his hearf. He never had a 
greater joy than when Mr. Fretwell wrote 
to say that a great company was coming 
over. In Transylvania they would find 
a heartier reception even than Buda. 
pest could give them, but it could not 
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be more sincere. Cheers were then given 
for the English guests, and Miss Tagart, 
in responding, spoke of the toils of the 
journey and the compensations afforded 
by so hearty a reception. Rev. E, C. 
Jones, of Bradford, added some further 
words, and referred to the memory of 
Kossuth, and to the Unitarian cause in 
Hungary. In England they said that 
blood was thicker than water, but he 
thought that spiritual sympathy was the 
strongest bond of ail. Mr. Blessley, of 
Portsmouth, said a few words, and the 
proceedings closed with the singing of 
the British and Hungarian National 
Anthems. 

On Friday at the Bokor Restaurant in 
Varos Liget, Mr. Sekay, president of the 
congregation, welcomed the visitors on 
behalf of the church and of their younger 
brother, the Carpathian Society. In the 
course of life little kindnesses helped to 
make men friendly towards each other ; 
and great misfortunes such as their 
country had endured went to prove friend- 
ship. They remembered how in times 
past the deepest sympathy had existed be- 
tween England and Hungary; and as 
hosts they would do their best to show 
their appreciation for words and kind- 
nesses which had shown England to be 
in close sympathy with what the Hun- 
garians felt to be their truest being. 
Times may come and times may change 
to alter the conditions of life, but, he con- 
tinued, you may feel sure that you will 
always find friends across the Carpathians, 
close to the Danube, and under the 
shadows of the high mountains; you will 
always be welcomed here with an earnest, 
ardent sincerity. 

Miss Tagart, in reply, said it was already 
wonderful how in a short time they had 
been shown so many interesting sights. 
She specially thanked the congregation 
for meeting the party in this friendly way 
and spirit. It would be a difficult thing 
to do as they had been done by, but Eng- 
lish Unitarians would try to show some- 
thing of the same kindness and hospitality 
if a number of their friends would only 
come to England. 

Miss Ellen Gyory, who decided to 
accompany the party to Kolozsvar,and who 
is a well-known writer, then spoke with 
much fervour of her native land. The 
past and the present are united, for the 
present is built on the foundation of the 
past, was her theme. Oriental people, 
they say, are fond of explaining things by 
the means of tales. Allow me, the 
daughter of an Oriental people, the 
descendant of Oriental heathen Hun- 
garians, to remind you of a well-known 
tale, of the lon that was wounded and 
bleeding to death. When the other 
animals, the mean and the base, came 
near and were no longer afraid of the 
dying lion in his last agony, there was one 
who did honour to the lion—and it was the 
noble charger of the battle-fields. But in 
history the tale is reversed. There was 
a time when Hungary, the noble charger, 
was bleeding, wounded to death. And 
there were coming the mean and the dase, 
and were not afraid of offending him. 
But there was one who did honour to the 
dying charger in his last moments, and it 
was the lion, the British lion. When we 
appealed in vain for mercy to our nearest 
neighbour, then it was England who did 
us honour, teaching us as in the words of 
her greatest poet, whose words were as 
holy scripture to us, “that the quality of 


mercy is not strained.” But now, thank 
God, the times are already over when we 
wanted mercy. What we want the most 
now is justice; and in this respect I think 
England was always the: leader of the 
whole of Hurope in the science of right 
and law. Anditis to England that we 
should best appeal in our struggle for 
justice. It is difficult for England and 
for Western Europe to see our struggles 
in the right light because of the reports 
that are circulated by our nearest neigh- 
bour. But I think the reason that 
England has seen and understood our 
struggle the best;is that he who stands 
the highest sees the farthest. And the 
thing we desire is that England may be 
faithful to her old self, that she will 
understand us still; and then we may be 
thankful that England who has under- 
stood our past will understand our 
present, which will be our best encourage- 
ment for our future. The address which 
was spoken in English was received with 
loud applause. 

Mr. Liptay next referred to a visit he 
made to Chicago in the year of the great 
fire, and after reading a letter which he 
subsequently received from the Rev. 
Robert Collyer, asked the company to 
drink to the health of the venerable old 
man. This was done amid enthusiasm, 
and a telegram of greeting was forwarded 
to him. 

The Rev. T. P. Spedding (Rochdale) 
subsequently gave “Civil and Religious 
Liberty all the World over.” Mrs. 
Korchmaros, in the name of the Hungarian 
ladies, spoke feelingly of Miss Tagart, in 
terms that appealed to the whole 
company, and expressed. her affection also 
for the Misses Sharp. The proceedings, 
which had been of an animated character 
throughout, shortly afterwards termi- 
nated. T. P. SpEDDING. 


NEWS. FROM THE CHURCHES. 


— oe 
Appeal. 

Billingshurst.—The Rev. G. Lansdown writes 
to say that in response to his appeal of last week 
for Wisboro’ Mission Church, he has_ received 
5s. and the promise of a volume of the Seedsower, 
which, while welcome, will by no means satisfy the 
needs of his village community. We beg friendly 
readers to refer again to Mr. Lansdown’s letter in 
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Harvest Thanksgiving Services. 

At Chichester harvest services were held last 
Sunday, the evening sermon being preached by 
Councillor Morris Bew, At Leigh, Laues., three 
services were conducted by the Rev. A. A. Dolphin, 
the collections amounting to over £10, the largest 
amount yet received at Leigh on such an occasion. 
At Stannington the sermons were preached by 
the Rev. J. E. Jenkins, assistant minister of Upper 
Chapel, Sheffield, and on Monday evening the Ser- 
vice of Song, “Her Benny,’”’ was rendered by the 
choir, the chapel being quite filled. 

os 


Boston.—On Sunday week the Rev. W. Stod- 
dart took for the subject of his evening sermon 
“Tolstoy and his Teachings,” and gave an interest- 
ing account of the great Russian’s life-experience 
and its result in the teachings of his later years. 
The quality of Tolstoy’s Christianity was clearly 
described, and contrasted with that ot the Church 
which had excommunicated him. “May Tolstoy 
live,’ so the sermon. concluded, ‘‘in spite of the 
Church’s. curse, to teach men a higher faith, 
sweeter manners, better laws, a nobler made of 
life.” The Boston Post of Sept. 7 prints the ser- 
mon in full. 

Bristol: Lewin’s Mead.—The Rev. <A. N, 
Blatchford last Sunday celebrated the thirty-fifth 
anniversary of his ordination and of his ministry at 
Lewin’s Mead, and after morning service a meeting 
was held in the Lecture Hall, at which Mr. and 
Mrs, Blatchford were welcomed home from their 


holiday, and the occasion was taken by the young 
men of the congregation to present to their minis- 
ter a pulpit copy of the Revised Version of the 
Bible, as ‘‘an expression of their respect and 
esteem.” The chair was taken by Mr. F. E. Gil- 
lard, treasurer of the church, and the presentation, 
on behalf of the young men, was made by Mr. 
Bunce. Mr. Herbert Thomas and Mr. Arthur Lee 
also joined in the warm expressions of regard for 
their minister. Mr. Blatchford, in acknowledging 
the gift, said that day was indeed a notable mile- 
stone in his life. The retrospect that it repre- 
sented to them was not altogether one of joy, for 
he could assure them there were sacred memories 
which could never die. Old faces appeared to him 
out of the past while he shook hands and exchanged 
greetings with the tried friends who were support- 
ing and strengthening him at the present time. 
And if that were the last testimony he should 
deliver to them he would say that if any small 
measure of acceptance had been granted to him he 
remembered gratefully and respectfully the ex- 
ample, the teaching, the fatherly love and care of 
his beloved old. predecessor, the Rev. William 
James. He had been told that utterances of his 
were characterised by a spirit free from poor 
sectarian influences. If that were so, it was Mr. 
James who first taught him how to express his own 
views. He could not refrain from saying how 
deeply he appreciated the-form their kindness had 
taken. In a way that volume was indeed a 
generous and personal testimony, most dear to his 
heart, but the virtue of it to him lay in the fact 
that in recognising any work of his they had linked 
him and his services with the Lewin’s Mead pulpit, 
and with the exposition of those principles and 
doctrines which were dear to him as they were to 
their fathers and forefathers. It was no mean 
privilege to be associated with a ministry in the 
lines of which stood so many earnest and faithful 
men, out of whose bright company stood pre- 
eminently Estlin, Armstrohg, James, and, greatest 
of all, Dr. Lant Carpenter. Here he would take 
the opportuaity of saying to them, as a minister of 
religion, that if any measure of success had been 
vouchsafed to him it had come only at the time 
when he had tried earnestly to think of others first 
and himself last. In conclusion, he testified to the 
kindly spirit shown to him personally by every 
minister of religicn, of whatsoever denomination, 
with whom he had been brought into contact in the 
city. Differences there might be, but he would 
never make these differences an excuse for un- 
friendliness towards others who were doing the 
work of the minister. 

London: Wandsworth.—Last Sunday the 
Rey. W. G. Tarrant exchanged pulpits with the 
Rev. G. B. Stallworthy, minister of the Hindhead 
Congregational Church. Mr, Stallworthy, in his 
morning sermon, having read Mark vii. as the 
second. lesson, spoke of the healing of the deaf 
mute, picturing first all the wealth we enjoy in the 
infinite variety of the sounds in Nature, and the 
different powers of expression, not by articulate 
speech alone, using incidentally as a parable Words- 
worth’s description of the dalesman, whose deaf- 
ness could not rob him of many of the best gifts — 
of life, and in the latter part of the sermon touch- 
ing upon the question of the miracles of healing, 
in which he thought there was cleariy a substratum 
of historical truth. The power of transcendent 
mind over bodily conditions, and the part played 
by faith in helping towards recovery, were elements 
of experience not to be ignored, but Mr. Stall- 
worthy did not fail to note the unwillingness of 
Jesus to lay much stress on this power which he 
exercised, the importance of which the people 
would so easily exaggerate, at the expense of his 
more vital spiritual teaching, : ; 
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Tue interesting paper by the Rev. Tony 


| André, of Florence, on “The Liberal 
‘Movement in Italy,” which, even with 


omissions, we have been obliged to divide 
into three parts, and which will be con- 
cluded in our issue of next week, will 


‘appear in full, as we have already stated, 


in the volume of the Proceedings of the 
International Council; and it may also 
be had separately as a pamphlet from the 
British and Foreign Unitarian Associa- 


tion (Essex Hall, Essex-street, Strand, 


W.C. Price, 3d.). With Mr. André’s 


paper we shall haye completed our pub- 
lication of the International Council 
Papers, and we understand that the 
ready 


volume of the Proceedings will be 
before the end of the month. 4 
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GS lt is requested that notice of anyalteration 
in the Calendar be sent to the Publisher not 
later than Thursday Afternoon, 


Bermondsey, Fort-road, 7 p.m., Rev. T, E. M. 
Epwarps. Harvest Festival. 

Blackfriars. Mission and Stamford-street, Chapel, 
11 A.M. and 7 P.M. ~ 

Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra-road, 
11 aM. and 7 p.m., Rev. F. W. Stantey. 

Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley-rd., West 
Croydon,11 4.M.and 7P.M., Rev. J. Pace Hoprs, 

Deptford, Church-street, 11,15 a.m. and 6.30 p.M., 
Rev. A, J, MARCHANT, 

Essex Church, The Mall, Notting-hill-gate, 
for Renovation. : 

Forest-gate, corner of Dunbar-road, Upton-lane, 
11 a.m. and 6.30 p.m., Rev. H. W. Pzrnis. 

Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham-place, 
11 a.m. and 7 p.m., Rev. R. H. U. Bioor. 

Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11.15 a.m, and 
7 P.M, Rev. Epgar DAPLyN. 

Highgate Hill, Unitarian Christian Church, 11 a.m. 
and 7 P.M., Rev. R, BaLMrortH, of Cape Town. 

Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11. a.m. 
and 7 P.M., Mr. EpwarD CaPLETon. 

Kentish Town, Clarence-road, N.W., 11 a.m. and 
7 pM., Rev. C, E. Pixs. 2. 

Kilburn, Quex-road 11 a.m, and 7 P.m., Rev. J, E. 
STRONGE. E 

Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church High-street, 
11 a.M. and 7 P.M. 

Little Portland-street Chapel, 11.15 a.m. and 7.2.m,, 
Rev. H. S. Perris, M.A. 

Mansford-street Churchand Mission, Bethnal Green, 
7 P.M, Rey. F, H. Jones, B.A. 

Peckham, Avondale-road, 11 a.m, and 6.30 P.M., 
Rev. G. Carter. 

Plumstead, Common-road Unitarian Church,11 a.m, 
and 6,30 P.m., Rev. L. Jenxins Jonzs. 

Richmond, Free Church, Ormond-road, 11.15 a.m. 
and 7 P.M., Rev. T. J. Harpy. 

Stepney-Green, College Chapel, 11 a.m. and 7 P.m., 

. Mr, P. W. Ames. 

Stoke Newington, The Green, 11.15 a.u., Rev. W. 
Wooonine, B.A. 

Stratford, West Ham-lane Unitarian Church, 11 
am, Rev. T. E. M. Epwarps ; 3 -p.m., Aggre- 
gate Meeting East London Sunday School 
Union, and 6.30 p.m., Mr. T. Exior. 

Wandsworth, Unitarian Christian Church, East-hill, 
11 a.m. and 7 p.m., Rev. W. G. Tarrant, B.A. 

Wood Green, Unity Hall, 11 a.m. and 7 p.M., Rev. 

_ §. JENKINSON, 


Closed 


——_—__-—_____. 
- PROVINCIAL. 


Batu, Trim-street Chapel, 11 a.m. and 6.30PM, 
Rey. Jonn McDowsz tt, 
BrprorD, Library (side room). Closed for a time, 
BuiackPooL, Banks-street, North Shore, 10.45 a.m. 
and 6.30 p.m., Rev. Davip Davis, 
Brackroot, Unitarian Church, Masonic Hall, South 
Shore, 11 and 6.30. 
Boortz, Free Church Hall, Stanley-road, 11 a.m, 
and 6,30 P.M., Rev. J. Mortey Mitts. 
Bournemovts, Unitarian Church West-hill-road, 
11 4.mM.and 7 P.m., Rev. C.:C, Coz. 
BRaDrorD, Chapel-lane Chapel, 10,30 a.m. and 
6.30 p.M., Rev. E. CERRDIG JONES.. 
Brieuton, Christ Church (Free Christian), New-rd., 
North-st., 11 a.m, 7 
Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 11 a.m. and 
7 p.M., Rev. G. STREET. 
CanTERBURY, Ancient Chapel, Blackfriars, 11 a.m., 
Rev. J. Reumneton WILSON. ‘ 3 
CuatHam, Unitarian Church, Hamond:chill, 11 am, 
and 6.30 p.m., Rev. G. S. Hircucock, B.A. 
Drat and WauLmER, Free Christian Church, High- 
st., 11 a.m. and 6.30 P.M., Rev. T. SHaKSPEARE. 
Dovzr, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 11 a.m, 
and 6.30P.m., Rev. 8. BuRRows. 2 


GuILDFoRD, Ward-street Church, 11 a.m. and > 


6.80 P.M., Rev. E. S. Lana Buckuanp, 
HorsHaM, Free Christian Church, Worthing-road, 
11 a.M. and 6.30 p.m., Rev. J. J. Manren, 
Leeps, Mill Hill, 10.45 a.m and 6.30 P.m., Rev. 

C. Harcrove, M.A. 
LisoarD, Memorial Church, Manor-road, 11 a.m. 
and 6.30 Pp.M., Rey. A. Ernest Parry. 
Liverpoor, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 a.m. 
and 6.30 P.M., Rev. W, J. Jupp. 
Lrverroot, Hope-street Church, 11 a.m. and 6,80 
pM, Rey, R, A, ApMsrrone, B.A. 
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LiveRPoon, Ullet-road, Sefton Park, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 P.M., Rey. Dr. Kuzry. Evening, “ Religion 
and the Invisible.” 

Mancuester, Sale, 11 a.m. and 6.30 p.m, Rev. W. 
LAWRANCE SCHROEDER, M.A. 

MANCHESTER, Strangeways, 10.30 a.M. and 6.30 
P.M., Rev. W. R. SHANKS. 

NeEwerort, Isle of Wight. Closed for Repairs till 
Sept. 29. Services in the School-room, 11 a.m. 
and 6.30 P.m., conducted by Mr. C. C. Prior. 

OxForRD, Manchester College, 11.30 4.m., Rey. Dr, 
DrumMonpD. 

PortsMouTH, General Baptist Chapel, St. Thomas- 
street, 6.45 p.m., Mr. THomas Bonn. 

PortsmMouTH, High-street Chapel, 11 a.m and 
6.45 P.m., Mr. G. Coszns PRIoR. 

SoaRBOROUGH , Westborough, 10.45 a.m. and 7 P.M., 
Rev. OrrwetLt Bruns. 

SrpmoutTH, Old Meeting, High-street, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 P.m., Rev. W. AGAR. 

SEVENOAKS, Bessell’s Green, The Old Meeting House 
ll a.m. Stables in the grounds. 

SouTHEND, Unitarian Church, Darnley-road 11 a.m. 
(Children’s Service), and 6.30 P.M., Mr. DEar, 

SovrHrort, Portland-street Church 11 a.M. and 
6.30 P.m., Rev. C. H, WELLBELOVED. 

Torquay, Unity Hall, Lower Union-street, 11 a.m. 
and 6.30 p.m., Rev. A. E. O’Connor. 

TUNBRIDGE WELLS, Mechanics’ Institute, Dudley- 
road, 11 a.M. and 6.30 P.m., Mr. A. J, CLarKE, 

York, St. Saviourgate Chapel, 11 a.m, and 6.30 

P.M., Rey. H. Raw ines, M.A, 


ey 
IRELAND, 


Dustin, Stephen’s Green West, 12 noon., Rev. G. 
Hamiuron Vance, B.D. 

WARRENPOINT, co. Down, Unitarian Church, Dro- 
more-road, 12 Noon, Rev. W. E. Mettonz, The 
attendance of visitors cordially invited. 


<> 


Care Town, Free Protestant (Unitarian) Church, 
Hout-street, 6.45 p.m. 

Sypvey, N.S.W., The Australian Church, I.0.0.F. 
Temple, 11 a.m. and 7 P.m., Rev. G. WALTERS, 


OUTH-PLACE ETHICALSOCIETY, 

SOUTH-PLACE, FINSBURY.—Sept. 15th, 

at 11.15 a.m, JOHN A. HOBSON, M.A., “ Ruskin 
and Democracy.” 


LASGOW UNITARIAN CHURCH, 
ST. VINCENT-STREET. 


Hoors or Seryicr ;:—Morning at 11; Evening (First 
Sunday of Month), 6.30. 

Unitarian friends visiting the Glasgow International 
Exhibition will be heartily welcomed to the Church 
Services, and will have all assistance given to ensure the 
pleasure and comfort of their stay in the city. 

James Forrest, M.A., Minister, Janefield House, 
Blythswood square, Glasgow. 
W. G. CoLiins, Hon. Sec., 95, Douglas-street, Glasgow. 


ULPIT. SUPPLY. — The Rev. S&. 
JENKINSON (late of Malton), Clevelands, 
Mount Pleasant-road, Tottenham, N. 


G02? plain COOK wanted at the end 
of October.—Mrs. P. Roscoz, 28, Denning- 
road, Hampstead. 


ANTED, PLAIN COOK, where two 


servants are kept.—Address, Mrs, F, H. 
Jones, Dr. Williams’s Library, Gordon-square, W.C. 


TUDENT wishing to study for 
MINISTRY can be assisted by applying to 
ALPHA. 


OOD NURSE wanted for three little 
children. Wages £20 to £24,—Apply to 
Mrs. Garnett, 27, West Hill, Highgate, N. 


XPERIENCED GOVERNESS desires 

a few young PUPILS. Healthy country 

home. Large garden and meadows. Entire charge 

if desired.—Denmark Cottage, Southwater, near 
Horsham, Sussex. 


Vy aazee: a family to share a well- 

furnished HOUSE at seaside for the 
winter, or care of invalid needing bracing air, 
Good cooking and attendance. Moderate terms.— 
Mrs. AusTIN, 16, Parade Villas, Herve Bay. 


PEW BITING wanted by competent 


Journalist. Terms moderate. Accuracy 
guaranteed,—P, W., 50, River-road, Littlehampton. 


sot 


BICENTENARY of the OLD MERT- 
ING HOUSE and ANNUAL MEETINGS 
of the NORTH MIDLAND PRESBYTERIAN and 
UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION at MANSFIELD. 


TUESDAY, 24th Septmeber, 
11.30.—Service. Sermon by Rev. Joseph Wood? 
2.30,—Annual Business Meeting of the N, M. P. 
and U. A. 
8,—Conversazione in the Victoria Hall. 


WEDNESDAY, 25th September, 
10,15,—Commemoration Service, 

11.—Bicentenary Conference, Addresses by the 
Revs. J. Estlin Carpenter, M.A., Edgar 
I. Fripp, B.A., C. H. Wellbeloved, and 
Mr. A. W. Worthington. 

8.—Public Meeting in the Victoria Hall. Ad- 
dresses by the Revs. R. A. Armstrong, 
B.A., Joseph Wood, F. K. Freeston, 
Edgar I. Fripp, B.A., Henry Gow, B.A., 
and Mr, J. Harrop White. 


l tHCENTURYBUILDINGSOCIETY 
ADELAIDE-PLACE, LONDON BRIDGE. 
E.C. 


Interest on Loans reduced to Four-and-a-half 
per Cent. 


Directors, 

Charman — Sir H. W. Lawrence, Bart., 21, 
Mincing-lane, E.C. 

Deputy-Chairman—Marx H. Jupex, A,R.I.B,A. 
7, Pall Mall, S.W. 

¥, H, A. Harpoastiz, F.8.1., 5, Old Queen-st., 8.W. 

Miss ORME, 118, Upper Tulse-hill, 8, W. 

STEPHEN SEAWARD TAYLER, “‘ Fairholme,”’ 8, Mount 
Ephraim-road, Streatham-hill, 8.W., and 

Mrs, Henry Rort, 1, Randolph-gardens, N.W. 


PREFERENCE SHARIS £10, Interest 44 per 
cent. DEPOSITS received at 3, 33, and 4 per cent, 
withdrawable at short notice. 

LIBERAL ADVANCES promptly made, 
Monthly repayment, including principal, premium, 
and interest for each £100 advanced—21 years, 
13s. 6d.; 18 years, 14s, 9d. ; 15 years, 168. 1d. ; 
10 years, £1 1s. 8d. Survey Fee to £500, half-a- 
guinea. 

Special facilities given to persons desiring to pur- 
chase houses for their own occupation, Prospectus 
free. 

FREDERICK LONG, Manager. 


ESTABLISHED 18651. 


BIRKBECK BAWK 


Beuthampton Bldngs., Chancery Lane, London, W.0. 
CURRENT ACCOUNTS 
© / onthe minimum monthly balances, ° 
1, when not drawn below £100. ya 
_ DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS 


é 7:2 Devesta epayabio on demana. OD F /, 


STOCKS AND SHARES 
Btecks and Shares parchased and sold for customers 
The BIREBROK ALMANAOK, with full particulars, 


pean FRANGIS RAVENSOROF?, Manager 


Telephone No. 5 Holborn. 
Telegraphie Addvoss: “BIRKBECK, LONDON.” 


FREDK. LONG & SON, 


AUCTIONEERS, SURVEYORS, HOUSE’& LAND AGENTS, 
4, Adelaide Place, London Bridge, E.C. 


Rents Collected, and the entire management of 
Property in any part of London or Suburbs under- 
taken. Valuations for Probate, &c. 


RUIT.—Victoria Plums, 24 lbs., 4s. 6d.; 
12 Ibs., 2s. 6d. Damsons, 24 lbs, 4s, ; 
12 Ibs., 28. 3d. Cooking Apples, 40 lbs., 7*. 3 
20 Ibs, 38. 9d. Carefully packed and carriage paid 
to any station in England or Wales. 
F, A. ROSCOE, Steeple Morden, Royston. 


TeOOOeeeS=S=S= = ao 


DEATHS, 

Woop—On the 9th Sept., at her residence, Oakfield, 
Horsham, Sarah, widow of James Wood, late 
of the North Shore Mills, Liverpool, in her 
86th year, 
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Schools, etc. 
MANCHE 


STER COLLEGE, 
OXFORD. 

“The College adheres to tts original principle of 
Freely imparting Theological Knowledge, without 
insisting upon. the adoption of particular Theological 


Doctrines,” 


SESSION 1901-1902.—TEACHING STAFF. 
Rey. J. Drummonn, M.A., LL,.D., D.Litt., Principal. 
Rey. Cuartes Barnes Upron, B.A., B.Sc. 

Rev. Writram Appis, M.A. 

Rev. J, Epwin Opcers, M.A., Hibbert Lecturer. 
Rey. J. Estrin Carpenter, M.A,, Case Lecturer. 
Rey, L. P. Jacks, M.A., Tate Lecturer, 

Mr. Granam Wauwas, M.A., Dunkin Lecturer, 

For particulars as to Lectures and Bursaries for 
Students for the Ministry, apply to the PRINCIPAL, 
or to one of the undersigned, 

H, ENFIELD DOWSON, 
Gee Cross, near Manchester ; 
A. H. WORTHINGTON, 
1, St, James’-square, Manchester. 


Secs, 


EDFORD COLLEGE ror WOMEN 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 
YORK-PLACE, BAKER-STREET, W. 


Principat, Miss ETHEL HURLBATT, 

The SESSION 1901-2 will open on THURS- 
DAY, October 8rd. 

STUDENTS are requested to enter;their names 
on WEDNESDAY, October 2nd. 

LECTURES are given in all branches of General 
and Higher Education, 

Taken systematically, they form a connected and 
projessive course, but a single course of Lectures 
in any subject may be attended. 

Courses are held in preparation for all the 
Examinations of the University of London in Arts 
and Science, for the Teachers’ Diploma (London) 
and for the Teachers’ Certificate (Cambridge) ; and 
also a Special Course of Scientific Instruction in 
Hygiene. Six Laboratories are open to Students 
for Practical Work. Two Entrance Scholarships 
awarded yearly. 

A Course of Ten Lectures for Teachers on the 
Teaching of Elementary Chemistry, followed by a 
class for Practical Work, will be given by HoLLanp 
CromerTon, F.C.S., on Saturday mornings, begin- 
ning on Saturday, October 5th. 

A Gladstone Memorial Prize and the Early 
English Text Society’s Prize are awarded to 
Students each June. 

The Art School is open from 10 to 4, 

Students can reside in the College. 

Full particulars on application to the PRINCIPAL, 


HANNING HOUSE, HIGHGATE, 
LONDON, N. 
UNITARIAN BOARDING SCHOOL for GIRLS, 


House and Playground greatly improved. 
Freehold of West View added and altered. 
SCHOOL RE-OPENS for MICHAELMAS TERM 
with Miss LILIAN TALBOT, B.A, 
as Head Mistress. 

BOARDERS’ FEES for and after Sept, 18th, 
Forty Guineas a year. Chapel One Guinea. 
Music Six Guineas extra ; 
or £14 7s. a term, if with Music £16 9a, 
Except Ministers’ Daughters and Foundationers, 
£10 13s. 6d, a term, or with Music £12 5s., as before. 
Also Boarders already in the School. 

Including Board, Lodging, necessary Laundry, all 
Classes for the London Matriculation, and all Class 
Lessons English, Latin, French, Greek, German, 
~ Mathematics, Science, Elocution, Drawing, Class 
Singing, Dressmaking, Cooking, Calesthenics, Play- 
ground, Swings, Cricket, Lawn Tennis, Hockey, 
Garden, Outside Sanatorium, Laundry at Home. 

Outside Examiner, 
Divinity on Saturdays, 
Extras: Violin, Solo Singing, Painting, £2 2s, each, 
Shorthand, Dancing, One Quinea. 

Day Scholars, Three to Five Guineas a Term, 
Musie Two Guineas extra, 
Kindergarten, Two to Two and a-Half Quineas, 
Manager, Miss MATILDA SHARPE, 

32, Highbury-place, N, 

The NEXT TERM begins on Wednesday, 
Sept, 18th, , 


Schools, ete, 


—¢——- 


Hyis2 SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
SOUTH MARINE TERRACE, 
ABERYSTWITH, 


PRINCIPAL ., Mrs. MARLES THOMAS. 


Pupils most successfully prepared for Public 
Examinations. Scholarships have been obtained 
at the University Colleges. Special attention paid 
to the physical side of education, Gymnasium, 
Swedish drill. 


HINDHEAD. 


ISS MACRAH MOIR’S SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS. (Hstablished 1893). 


PUPILS prepared for the Universities ; resident 
gymnast and French mistress ; healthy conditions 
of life; hockey and tennis, 

Kindergarten department. 

AUTUMN TERM begins on Sept. 18th, 

Prospectus on application to Miss Macraz Morr, 
Lingholt, Hindhead. 


Station, Haslemere. 


THE 
Ue SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
(Founded by Miss J. F. GRUNER, May, 1897). 


BOARDERS are received by the Misses GRUNER at 
Moorcroft, Hindhead, Haslemere, from whom pros- 
pectuses and further information may be obtained, 
the School being carried on at the HJNDHEAD 
HALL as heretofore, 


The AUTUMN TERM begins Sept, 24th, 


Board and Resivence. 


page 


FEW young people received in 

PLEASANT HOME near Victoria. Terms 
moderate.—Mrs, Kopert Turner, 94, Grosvenor- 
road, S.W. 


OARDING HOUSE.—THE FELL, 

TROUTBECK, WINDERMERE, is situated 

550 feet above sea level, and about 24 miles from 

the station at Windermere. Every home comfort, 
Moderate terms, 


OURNEMOUTH — Hlvaston, West 
Clif, BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT. 
Unrivalled position on sea front, close to the High- 
cliffe Hotel. 50 rooms, Full-sized billiard table, 
Lovely grounds, with access to Cliff Promenade. 
Due south. Near Unitarian Church.—Mr, and 
Mrs. Pocock. 


BOVRNEMOUTE Most comfortable 
private BOARDING-HOUSE ; close to sea ; 
sheltered among the Pines ; south aspect. Billiard- 
room (full-sized table). Terms moderate.—Address, 
Miss CHatpeEcort, Stirling House, Manor-road. 


OURNEMOUTH. — Board-residence. 

High position, facing South, with balcony 

and good garden. Suitable for Open-air Treatment. 

Close to sea, sheltered by pines, and adjoining the 

car-route to all parts.—D., Cliff House, 1, West- 
minster-road, Branksome Park. 


OLWYN BAY. — MORANNEDD 
BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT, MARINE 
ROAD, one minute from West Promenade and five 
from the beautiful Pwllycrochen Woods and from 
station. Morannedd is a most comfortable and 
homelike house, standing in its own grounds. 
Liberal Table ; moderate tariff.—Proprietress, Miss 
WabsWorta, 


ORNWALL. — Hazel Mount, Bay 
View-terrace, Newquay. APARTMENTS,— 
Mrs. Vickers, 


T. LEONARDS.—“ Crantock,” 59, 
Warrior-square, First-class BOARD and 
RESIDENCE, newly furnished and redecorated. 
Sea View, excellent cuisine, billiard room, sanitary 
certificate.—Mr,. and Mrs, Sipney P, Porrsr, 
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DEVOTIONAL BOOKLETS - 
By the REV. W. G. TARRANT, B.A. 


DAILY MEDITATIONS, 


(Fourth Edition Revised.) 


NIGHT UNTO NIGHT. 


Cloth, red edges, 6d. ; roan gilt, 1s. 
London: Purmir Green, 5, Essex-st., Strand, W.C. 


THE CRISIS. A Quarterly Review. 


Contents of No. 3, JULY, 1901. 
The Land aud the People, 
The Great Days of England, 
The Practical Man, 
“The New Citizen.” By Charles Charrington, 
Patriotism. 
The Pastor and the Sheep, 
Notes. ‘ x 
The Present Crisis. By J. R. Lowell. 
Price 6d.; by post, 74d. 
Copies of Nos, 1 and 2 may still be had, price 74d, 
/ each post-free, 
London: Warts and Co., 17, Johnson’s-court, 
Fleet-street, E.C, ; 
and of Booksellers and at Railway Bookstalls. 


HE NATIONAL CONFERENCE 
GUILDS’ UN1ON.—A MANUAL OF SER- 
VICES and PRAYERS for GUILD MEETINGS, 
prepared by the Committee of the Quilds’ Union. 
Messrs, WILKINSON and LisTER, St. James-street, 
Sheffield. 3d. net, by post 34d. 
To be had also from the Rev. Joun ELLs, Pisgah 
House, Broomhill, Sheffield. 


OCIAL PURITY ALLIANCE; 
founded in 1873, to uphold one equal standard 
of Purity alike for Men and Women. Jor par- 
ticulars and literature apply to Mr. E. Hammonp, 
Secretary, 18, Tothill-street, S.W., on Monday and 
Wednesday Mornings, or to Mrs. HammonpD on 
Friday Mornings. 
Funds are greatly needed to extend this im- 
portant work and to reprint valuable papers, 
Contributions will be acknowledged by the Secre- 
tary, or by Mr. W. T. Matizson, Hon. Treasurer. 


GENERAL BAPTIST ASSEMBLY. 


248tq ANNUAL GATHERING. 
ea 
The GENERAL ASSEMBLY of GENERAL 
BAPTIST CHURCHES will be held in the ADRIAN 
STREET CHURCH, DOVER, on MONDAY and 
TUESDAY, Sept. 16 and 17, 1901, 


MONDAY, Sept. 16, at 7.30, the PRESIDENT’S 
ADDRESS by the Rev. W. Haryny Smrru, fol- 
lowed by the COMMUNION SERVICE (open to 
all), conducted by Mr. 'T. Bonp, of Portsmouth. 


TUESDAY, Sept. 17, at 10 am, the usual 
BUSINESS MEETING. Luncheon at 1,30 ; 
tickets, 2s. 6d. After which Visits will be arranged 
to places of local interest. Public Tea at 5.30 ; 
tickets, 6d. At 7.80 DIVINE SERVICE, the 
Devotional part will be conducted by the Rev. G.— 
Lanspown, of Billingshurst ; the SERMON will 
be preached by the Rev. E. P. Hawt, B.A., of 
Netherend. 
General Secretary iB 
Rey. C. A. HODDINOTT, Chichester, 


R. JOHN HARWOOD is prepared 

to give DRAMATIC RECITALS of two 

hours duration from Shakspere, Dickens, and other 
authors ; also a novel Lecture, entitled “The Art 
of Public Recitation: its Humours and Difficulties 
—a Leaf from my Own Experience,” followed by 
one hour of illustrative Recitals, to Societies con- 


nected with Unitarian or Free Churches, upon ex- 


ceptional terms and without risk.—Address, Fair 
View, Pendleton, Manchester. 


tio DISTRICT. — Pretty little 
HOUSE TO LET, furnished ; seven miles 
from Windermere. ‘Two sitting rooms, four bed- 
rooms ; large rural garden ; linen; near lake and 
village.—Miss E. Nzwiinc, Hawkshead, Lancashire. 


Printed by WoopraLt & K1nvER,70t076,Long Acre 'W.c., 
and Published for the Proprietors by B. EDY, at 
the Office, 8, Essex-street, Strand, London, W. 
Agent, Jounn Hxrywoop, 29 and 80, Shoe- 
Manchester (Wholesale), Jonn Hexwoop, D 
Saturday, September 14, 1901. ‘i 
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Tur hope of last week that President 
McKinley’s life might be spared was 
proved only too soon to be illusive. The 
assassin’s bullet had done its fatal work, 
and it was found afterwards that there had 
never been any chance of recovery. On 
Saturday we heard that after affecting 
leaye-takings on the Friday, borne with a 
quiet courage and in the spirit of a truly 

religious man, the President towards 
evening became unconscious, and soon 
after two o’clock on Saturday morning 
quite peacefully passed away. The grief 
of the American people is shared by their 
kindred on this side of the ocean not less 
sincerely than they made our grief their 
-own when at the beginning of the year 
our Queen was taken from us. 
day, the day of the President’s funeral at 
Canton, memorial services were held in 
_ Westminster Abbey and St. Paul’s, in the 
City Temple, on behalf of Evangelical 
Nonconformists, and elsewhere.  Vice- 
President Roosevelt who has now taken 
- the chief place, is said to be an extremely 
capable, public-spirited and patriotic man, 
well qualified to serve his people with 
great distinction. As McKinley was an 
earnest member of the Methodist Church, 
so is the new President, of the Dutch Re- 
formed Church. 


THe commemoration of the thousandth 
anniversary of the death of King Alfred 
is proceeding at Winchester as we write 
these notes. In consequence of the death 


of President McKinley Tord North- 


 brook’s garden party is postponed from 
Thursday, the day of the funeral, to 
Saturday, and a social function at Win- 
chester College, fixed for Thursday, was 
abandoned; but it was rightly felt that 
there was nothing in the commemoration 
of the great King out of keeping with the 


On Thurs- 


deepest sympathy with the mourning of 


the American people. The card of invita- 
tion to the National Commemoration, 
issued by the Mayor of Winchester, is in 
itself an interesting memorial of the 
occasion. On the front of the folded 
card is a scroll resting on Alfred’s three 
chief books, and declaring the purpose of 
the commemoration, while below is a 
quotation from Freeman: “He was the 
spiritual and intellectual leader of his 
people.” ‘Within the folds of the card are 


‘three iJustrated sections, showing in the 


centre the statue of the King, by Hamo 
Thorneycroft, and on either side the arms 
of Alfred and of Winchester, printed in 
colours, and an ancient and a modern 
ship. Beneath the King’s arms _ his 
famous saying is printed in Saxon and in 
modern English :— © 

I have sought to live worthily, the while 
I have lived, that I might leave to those 
coming after me my memory in good works. 


Tue proceedings at Winchester began 
on Wednesday with the inspection of the 
chief ancient buildings of the city and 
addresses of archeological and historical 
interest, while in the afternoon Sir Henry 
Irving gave a reading of “ Becket,” and in 
the evening Mr. Frederic Harrison Jectured 
in the Guildhall on “ King Alfred the 
Great.” The King, he said, was the 
purest, noblest and most venerable hero 
of whom our race could boast. No other 
character in history remained completely 
heroic, majestic and perfect in public and 
private life. Criticism had only made him 
a more impressive figure. The true Alfred 
was grander even than the poetic Alfred. 
He rescued England from barbarism and 
heathendom, and left his country one of 
the best organised communities in western 
Europe. He created a Kingdom not by 
guile or fraud, but by wisdom. The com- 
memoration was to continue to the end of 
the week, Friday being the chief day,witha 
procession, the unveiling of the statue, and 
also a special service in the cathedral. 


Tur Methodist @icumenical Conference 
brought its meetings to a close on Tuesday. 
The next meeting, in 1911, is to be held 
somewhere. within the limits of the 
western section, that is across the Atlantic. 


‘|The bicentenary of John Wesley’s birth, 


which falls in 1903, a cablegram from the 
President of the World’s Fair Directory 
suggested should be celebrated by 
universal Methodism at St. Louis, but it 
was agreed that the various sections of 
the Methodist Church should decide for 
themselves how to hold that commemora- 
tion. On receipt of the news of the 
death of President McKinley a devotional 
service was held last Saturday and a 
resolution passed, and on Tuesday the 
Conference closed with a special memorial 
service. 


Mx. Stoprorpd Brooxu is bringing out 
this week a little book on King Alfred, 
and later on in the autumn his much- 
looked for volume on Browning will 
appear. Mr. Brooke is to deliver in 
November, at University College, under 
the Stopford Brooke Lectureship Fund, a 
course of lectures on “ Matthew Arnold” 
and some other poets. After Christmas 
he will deliver a second course upon 
“ Rossetti and William Morris,” 


Mr. Herpert Rrx is well known as a 
preacher in many of our churches, and as 
a most interesting lecturer. In company 
with the Rev. W. J. Jupp, he went in the 
spring of this year to Palestine, and 
travelled through the land, not hastily, 
but following a well-considered route, as 
far north as the springs of Jordan. We 
had the pleasure, at the time, of pub- 
lishing a letter of Mr. Jupp’s from 
Nazareth, and more recently a sermon 
inspired by that northern scene under the 
shadow of Hermon; and now we are glad 
to learn that Mr. Rix is offering two 
popular lectures for the coming season, 
one a personal narrative, “To Palestine 
and Back,” illustrated by sixty lantern 
slides taken by the lecturer himself, and 
the other on ‘The People of Palestine” 
similarly illustrated. Congregational and 
other societies arranging programmes for 
the winter would, we feel sure, be well 
advised to secure one or both of these 
lectures, and Mr. Rix hopes to have 
others ready in the course of the 
season. A syllabus of the two lec- 
tures, and of another on Wordsworth 
and the River Duddon, may be had from 
Mr. Herbert Rix, B.A., Limpsfield, 
Surrey. 


eel 


We called attention a fortnight ago to 
the forthcoming autumnal meeting of the 
British and Foreign Unitarian Association 
to be held at Leeds on Monday and 
Tuesday, Oct. 21 and 22. On the back 
page of our present issue a more com- 
plete announcement wiil be found adver- 
tised, giving a full list of those who are 
to take part in the meetings, and the chief 
of the subjects to be dealt with. 


Country Horipay Movsement.—Miss 
A. Lawrence, 23, Campden House- 
chambers, Campden-hill, London, W., 
begs to acknowledge, with many thanks, 
receipt for this fund of the following 
sums:—Mr. and Mrs. Cogan Conway, 
£1 1s.; Mr. Thornely, £2; Mr. Harrison, 
£1 1s.; Miss M. D. Shannon, 5s.; Mrs. 
Carson, £1 Is.; A Friend, £10; Anon., 
5s.; Mrs. Jevons, £1 10s.; Mrs. Bayle 
Bernard (2nd donation), £1. 
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[The Editor is not responsible for the opinions 
expressed by correspondents, LETTERS CANNOT BH 
INSERTED WITHOUT THE WRITER’S NAME ; and all 
private information should be accompanied by the 
name and address of the sender.) 


FREE WILL AND MORAL 
RESPONSIBILITY. 


Srr,—In reply to Mr. Upton I would 
say, Yes, as a ‘‘consistent Determinist.” 
I frankly accept most of the consequences 
which seem to him so impossible, and I 
think that the gradual acceptance of them 
by thinkers which is now taking place is 
conducing both to individual reformation 
and to social progress. The improved 
tone in our treatment of criminals, the 
endeavour to make punishment reforma- 


tory rather than expiatory, is one 
evidence of this. I do not accept 
Coleridge’s assertion that Regret is 


widely different from Remorse, and I 
think that indignation generally has an 
element of anger in it which is ignoble. 
The Free Will scheme, with its Rewards 
and Punishments, its low ideal of the 
Great God, and its exaggeration of Man’s 
place in the universe can never, I think, 
be made to harmonise with modern 
knowledge. F. T. Morr. 
Birstal-hill, Leicester, Sept..12. 


Str,—In Professor Upton’s letter in 
Tux Ivqutrur of Sept. 7, he expresses his 
belief that “the time has come when we 
should. take earnest counsel with each 
other” on this subject, and in response to 
that invitation I should lke to call 
attention: to some questions that arise 
after the Libertarians have triumphantly 
broken the first line of the Determinist 
position, for the controversy has various 
stages. : 

The first Determinist line is that the 
strongest motive rules our conduct, and 
we have no choice in the matter; that 
our will is not a power deciding among 
them, but only a self-registering balance. 
That position, which would deprive the 
words freedom, choice, moral responsibility 
of all real meaning, is broken and indeed 
shattered by unambiguous experience. For 
not only are we aware of choice and of 
force exerted, sometimes successfully and 
sometimes unsuccessfully, against the most 
driving or most attractive impulse; but 
we also know the passive state of allowing 
the motives to determine our action among 
themselves, without our interference. 
Those two conditions, active and passive, 
are so entirely different that it seems as 
if only the exigencies of Determinist 
theory could confuse them, or deny the 
exertion of a real force of will, the only 
actual force which we directly know. 

We have also the experience of resisting 
a powerful impulse, suchas anger, and then 
at last, under prolonged or intense strain, 
letting it have its way, with a sense of 
relief the very opposite of the previous 
strenuous endeavour. But at the same 
time we are ashamed of ourselves or blame 
ourselves, and feel ourselves morally 
responsible for not continuing the struggle. 
‘We may excuse ourselves by saying that 
we had tried our utmost. Yet we are 
aware that we still had, at least, some 
small reserve of will power which we had 
not put forth; that we could and there- 
fore ought to have exerted it, and that we 
could have acted differently if we had 


tried harder. And with all due respect to 
Dr. Mellone and to Spinoza I see no 
reason to suppose that a falling stone, 
endowed with consciousness of its fall, 
could possibly have any similar inward 
experience. 

But, when that first Determinist line is 
carried, the question presents itself, How 


is it that I tried or did not try? that I. 


resisted, or yielded ? that I continued my 
resistance or desisted under the strain ? 
To the question, What decided my 
action against the driving power of 
passion P we can answer, that it was the 
exertion of my will; the putting forth of 
the power of my personal self. But we 
cannot give a similar answer to the. ques- 


tion, What decided me to exert my power 


or to desist ? . 


We may decline to answer that question’ 


and simply say that I chose to act or not 
to act. Or we may say (if we. yielded to 


the pressure) that it showed weakness of 


will, or want of courage to endure, or of 
resolve to do the right. The plain moral 
verdict of unphilosophical humanity gives 
some support to that answer. 

We feel that a wrong or weak act shows 
that there was something wrong or weak 
inus. Weare ashamed. of ourselves, or, 
conversely, we may have a certain pride 
in ourselves; as one of George Eliot’s 
characters says, “‘I didn’t know I should 
have rung so true.” And this feeling of 
shame orpride in ourselves is different from 
that of blame or moral approbation of the 
act. 

We do not really blame ourselves 
because we fall short of the very highest 
spiritual attainments of the great saints 
and heroes of humanity; but we are 
humbled by our knowledge of our 
inferiority to them in holiness and 
strength. 

This may be called the second stage of 
Determinism; saying that it was the effort 
of our personal self which decided the 
conflict of motive impulses, but that the 
action of our personal self was deter- 
mined by the measure of our strength and 
the make of our spiritual being. It leaves 
a certain real meaning to moral respon- 
sibility, choice, and effort. But it might 
still be said that, being what we were, we 
could not act otherwise than as we did. 

And, moreover, it does not exactly 
answer the question, how it was that, 
when we had still unexhausted power of 
resisting anger, we did not choose to 
exert if. It is not that our will-power 
was totally exhausted. That is not the 
case we are considering. But why, having 
the power of acting, did we yield to the 
assailing impulse? Of course it was our 
free choice, for which we blame or approve 
ourselves ; in the plain, practical meaning 
of free choice, behind which for practical 
moral purposes we do not usually require 
to go. 


But, after all, why did we choose to act : 


in the one way rather than the other? 


Why did we resist or yield ? If there was. 


nothing in the inmost make of our being 


to account for our self-determination, it | 


has very much the appearance of chance. 
And, if it was something in the make of 
our being, it looks very much like an 
inward necessity. It is another form of 
the question, what is our personal self ? 
Is it a definite existence which can only 
act according to what itis? Or is it only 
an indefinite potentiality of acting in any 
direction? Or, on the other hand, is 
there any third possibility, realised in our 


free personality, which human language, 
growing out of phenomenal experiences, 1s 
inadequate to express? And, in that last 
case, what help can be given to thoughts 
beyond the scope of language, the 
“Lieder ohne Worte” of the soul ? 

I might do something towards answer- 
ing those questions that arise after the 
first line of Determinism is broken. But 
I want help myself ; and, therefore, prefer 
to ask Professor Upton for his assistance 
in the solution of the difficulty. The 
questions themselves may be some con- 
tribution towards “the earnest counsel 
with each other” to which he invites us, 

‘C.D, Bapuann. 


Amone many worthy utterances last 
Sunday in reference to the tragedy of 
President McKinley’s death, we deeply 
regret to find one from one of our own 
pulpits, which, as reported in a local 
paper, we have read with astonishment 
and shame. Preaching at Devonport on 
Sunday, Mr. E. B. Russell,\of Torquay, a 
temporary occupant of the pulpit, is re- 
ported to have spoken. of Anarchists in 
terms which we should have thought were 
forbidden to a Christian, In the midst of 
the progress of the age, there were, he said, 
“a class of human fiends in the world 
whose one aim was destruction.” 


They were a class whose existence 
demanded utter extermination, and the 
most dreadful pains and penalties that 
human ingenuity could devise for their 
suppression. In fact, if there was to be a 
revival of the old modes of torture at the 
stake, in the exasperation of public feeling, 
it would not be surprising. Deprivation of 
all social and political rights in every 
country should be accorded them. Their 
assemblies should on no pretence be per- 
mitted, and every act of ‘theirs should be 
punishable with the severest penalties— 
even of death. They could but hope that 
the Governments of the earth would adopt 
such measures of extreme severity as not 
only to terrify those abominable wretches, 
but to utterly move them off the face of the 
earth. Nothing but wholesale extermina- 
tion could reach the class, and neither 
merey nor pity should be shown them any 
more than toa deadly serpent or an infuriated 
wild beast. ~ 


We are ashamed even to repeat such 
words, but since they appear to have been 
uttered from one of our pulpits, we feel 
bound to repudiate them in the strongest 
terms. 


Proresson Fancuiorri, who writes 
from Anerley with cordial approval of the 
Rey. Tony André’s paper on “ The Liberal 
Movement in Italy,” asks us to point out 
that the Mgr. Bonomelli mentioned last 
week in the section of the paper “Towards 
Moral and Social. Reform” (p. 582) is 
Bishop of Cremona, not of Milan. _ 


Exrarum.—tIn the Rey. H. D. Roberts’ 
letter last week, “The Boer has been in 
Natal” read “was then.” 


Supe as it sounds, the doing one’s 
best at each moment is all there is of life. 
To do the best for one day, on each occa- 
sion that presents itself, makes it 
more possible for the next 
Whiting. Ne 


day.—Lilian 
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THe LIBERAL MOVEMENT IN 
ITALY. 
BY THE REY. TONY ANDRM, OF FLORENCE.* 
a: i WR 
Catholic Laity. 

Amone the laity we meet with the same 
currents that we have observed in the eocle- 
siastical world. 

We cannot devote much time to thoas 
Catholic writers who are mainly concerned 
with political and patriotic questions. 
They are numerous and very able; 
they hardly come within the scope of the 
present paper. 


The Catholic Italians who devs "to see 
more religious vitality are equally 
numerous, Speaking generally, they turn 
their attention either to the social ques- 


tions which now occupy all winds, or to: 


ea of a ay. moral order. 


The Deputy Pompeo Molmenti has been | 


in the Chamber for more than ten years, 
and while there has always maintained 
that the religious sentiment is indis- 
pensable for the education of the rising 
generations. The ethics of the Gospel 
being the purest in existence, he would 
wish to see it triumph in Italy, “for,” 
says he, “the Christian idea in the schools 
is a guarantee of morality and the source 
of Liberal convictions in the true sense of 
the word. On the one hand religious 
‘instruction should be compulsory for all 
children, except for those whose parents 
object to it; on the other hand, it should 
be entirely impartial, independent of any 
kind of denominational creed—above all, 
separate from the Vatican. - If the an- 
tagonism between religion and patriotism 
were to last much longer, it might result 
in a schism being thought of.” In fact, 
the idea of a schism ferments in many 
minds, and this challenge, thrown out be- 
fore the whole Parliament to the clerical 
Tntransigeants, depicts the present situa- 
tion better than anything else. 
‘In 1898 the Deputy Bianchi, a Nea- 


politan professor, had spoken nearly tothe 


same effect in the Chamber, Though the 
Italian school instructs the children, said 
he, it does not educate them. 
the remedy to be found? It would be a 
mistake to. go back simply to the dogmatic 
or catechetical religious teaching. The 
dogmatic Church, does not educate. 
Education ought to be essentially practical 
and religious, in order to form the moral 
conscience. 
freely practised, will be a help to the 
attainment of this object, without taking 
into account the fact that the Bible will 
suit all confessions, Catholics as well as 
Protestants. 
Professor Felice Tocco, of Florence, has 
-expressed his religious opinions in lec- 
tures rather than in his writings. He hopes 


which is already weary of the uncompro- 


mising attitude of the Jesuits will have 
the courage to make its voice heard, not 


only below, but also above, which would 
be of greater value. In Italy, a reform of 
the Church outside of Catholicism not 
only would have no connecting link with 
» the traditions of the past, but would re- 


* A Paper read to the International Council of 
_ Unitarian and other Liberal Religious Thinkers 


and Workers, at Essex Hall, on Friday afternoon, 
Some passages from Mr, André’s paper’ 
liged 


May 31. 


ed to omit on account of its length, but 
ill ee in the forthcoming volume. 


but. 


Where is’ 


The reading of the Bible, 


main a Utopia. The only reform which 
has any chance of success is the reform of 
the Church by the Church, as the great 
patriots, from Dante to Rosmini, have 
always desired. Laymen could not, put 
themselves at the head of the movement 
without awakening suspicions and 
jealousies ; as for the clergy, they are not 
free enough to venture on any such enter- 
prise. 

_ Professor C. Francesco Gabba desires 
before all things a disciplinary reform in 
Italy, The priests ought never to meddle 
with politics, and should devote them- 
selves exclusively to moral and social edu- 
cation, 

On Nov. 20, 1898, when the death of 
Savonarola was commemorated at Ferrara, 
Ernesto Masi, to whom the official speech 
was entrusted, called the Dominican the 
greatest conscience of the Renaissance, 
and did not conceal his regret that he had 
not dared to do more. 


e ° ° e % 


David Castelli. 


Though I'!have set myself the task to 
speak only of the living, I cannot omit 
all reference to David Castelli, who died 
on Jan. 13, 1901. His religion—he was 
a Jew—had not prevented his appointment 
in 1876 as Professor of Hebrew at the 
Florence Faculty of Letters. He wrote 
numerous works, which show both a per- 
fect knowledge of the Bible and a truly 
scientific method. He was the first in 
Italy to make known by his works the 
resultsof German criticism. Of all Italians, 
he was certainly the one who stood nearest 
to our Protestant theologians, or rather to 
our great masters of exegesis. If he was 
not their equal in depth and erudition, 
his knowledge was as sure as it was ex- 
tensive, and he possessed one rare quality, 
the faculty of bringing his teaching within 
reach of minds quite unprepared for the 
great questions raised by the study of the 
Hebrew documents, His scientific testa- 
mentis his “ Political and Literary His- 


precise résumé of the generally accepted 
results of modern criticism, an animated 
picture of Jewish life in conformity with 


iis chronological development, and freed 


from the legends which make it less 
credible. IfI add that he did not con- 
ceal his sympathy for Christianity, and 
that the pages he devoted to Jesus are 
among the most beautiful of his writings, 
you will understand the confidence in- 
spired by ‘the impartiality of this son of 
Israel. 
Labanea, 


Among the living, the first name I will 
recall to you is that of Baldassare 
Labaneca, who has been Professor of the 
History of Christianity at Rome since 
1886, and whose writings have been 
deservedly appreciated in Europe. In 
his opening lecture (“ La Religione per le 
Universita é@ un Problema, non wun 
Assioma”’) he sets forth his principles. 
“In the first place,” says he, “ the History 
of. Religions must. not be a poem or a 
psalmody ; it is not its duty to strike up 


prayers of the dead to express this or that 
religious sentiment. Nor should the 
History of Religions be an apology or a 
polemic: its task is not to exalt one 
religion at the expense of another. Lastly, 


the History of Religions should not be a 
‘theology, nor a philosophy ; it will not 
| rest on dogmatic or systematic premises, 


‘tory of the Jews” (1899), a clear and 


the hymn of victory, nor to murmur the 


nor will it weave its web, thread by thread, 
after a pattern supplied by theologians or 
philosophers. . . . What is wanted to-day 
is a Religious History that shall be 
neither poetical, nor artistic, nor heroic, 
nor dogmatic, nor systematic, but critical ; 
it must be founded on the study of the 
sources and dominated by the interest of 
truth for truth’s sake.” 

These elevated principles, as praise- 
worthy as they are rare, have been put 
into practice by Signor Labanca in his 
writings and in his course of lectures on 
the History of Christianity. According to 
him, an impartial and independent study 
of the History of Christianity will lead to 
the overthrow of many prejudices and of 
many Catholic dogmas that were com- 
bated. by the Reformers, and among the 
rest by the two Italians, Fausto and Lelio 
Socini. What Italy needs is a reason- 
able and civic Christianity; reasonable 
by being purged from thaumaturgical, 
eschatological, apocalyptical beliefs, which, 
though efficacious in the time of Jesus, 
are sterile in our day ;, civic in so far as it 
shall be adapted, on its ethical side, to 
the new. individual and social require- 
ments. 

Signor Labanca has not sown the seed 
in vain, Several students of the Univer- 
sity of Rome, at the close of their course 
of study, have already presented “theses” 
on religious subjects, and the younger 
generation is beginning to form an inde- 
pendent element which prepares a better 
future for Italy. 

° ° e ‘ a 
Ecclesiastical Law, 


Tn conclusion, I reserve a special para- 
graph for the subject of the teaching of 
Ecclesiastical Law in Italy. 

It was on the point of being abolished, 
in 1873, at the time of the suppression of 
the Faculties of Theology. It was, how- 
ever, admitted into the State Universities, 
but at first it remained sterile. The 
lectures continued to be given by the old 
professors appointed under the former 
régime, and. this is still the case to-day at 
Rome, The old professors—trained not 
only in the methods, but also in the 
dogmatic and intolerant ideas of the days 
when this science, purely Catholic, was 
completely in the hands of the priests— 
taught nothing but the Canon Law. 

The first who endeavoured to reform 
this state of things was Francesco Scaduto, 
born in 1858, a pupil of Hinschius, of 
Berlin, then professor at Palermo, and at 
present at Naples. 

The movement was continued by Pro- 
fessor Fr. Ruffini (to whose kindness I 
owe these particulars). Signor Ruffini, 
born in 1868, is a Piedmontese. After 
studying for two terms at Leipzig under 
Friedberg, he was appointed professor 
successively at Pavia, at Genoa, and lastly 
at Turin. 

The methods of these two jurists differ. 
Scaduto attaches more importance to the 
tribunals, while Ruffini insists on the 
scieutific movement. But their aim is the 
same: the teaching of both is not only 
scientific, but essentially liberal. In their 
view, Hcclesiastical Jurisprudence is a pure 
science like any other, not belonging to the 
sectarian domain; more strictly speaking, 
a State. science, 4.€., @ science which 
teaches the State how to behave towards 
the different churches, so as to guarantee - 
to each the most unlimited liberty of 
thought, 
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Each of these professors has already a 
disciple. Scaduto, Professor Schiappoli, 
who, after hearing Hinschius lecture for 
a year, is now teaching at Pavia; Ruffini, 
Professor Galante, who completed his 
studies under Hinschius and Friedberg, 
and is now at the University of Innsbruck, 
where he cares for the Italian students in 
Austria. Other young jurists, trained by 
the two masters, are completing their 
studies in Germany, and it is a remarkable 
fact that they all, masters and pupils, 
have chosen Protestant professors. ‘“ The 
Catholic professors,’ Ruffini said to me, 
“have not the same impartiality ; some of 
them, though very capable, are even 
intolerant. We who are Catholics, pene- 


trated by Catholic ideas, could find no. 


better way of attaining that absolute 
impartiality and serenity of judgment 
which we ardently desire to acquire, than 
by completing our politico-ecclesiastical 
education at a Protestant University.” 


The Inberal Leaven. 


In short, Ecclesiastical Jurisprudence, 
the only branch of theological teaching 
now given in the Universities of Italy, is 
to-day penetrated with Liberal ideas. 
“We endeavour not to take sides with 
any particular religious movement,” says 
Ruffini, “but we certainly cannot, help 
regarding with sympathy the spread of 
religious tendencies favourable to liberty. 
We have a double aim: above all to pro- 
tect the Italian State from the hostilities 
of the Catholic Church, and especially 
of the Roman Curia, and also to 
propagate religious Liberalism among 
the young generation that attends our 
lectures. The Protestant Churches may 
always be sure to find in us convinced 
and resolute defenders of the most 
unlimited liberty of conscience and of 
worship; it would -be very difficult, how- 
ever, for one of us to join the adherents of 
this or that confession, or to work for the 
spread of one catechism rather than 
another. Our highest aspiration is to 
make Italy a country in which religious 
liberty, to its full ideal extent, shall be 
guaranteed, not only by the laws, but also 
in practice, and that, if possible, in a more 
absolute and more complete fashion than 
in any other land.” 

These are noble words, and they point 
to an ideal worthy of all our sympathy. 
And even if the dream be too beautiful to 
be transformed in concrete reality, all 
honour to the men who trace out for their 
efforts the loftiest aim that it is possible 
for them to conceive ! 

Professor Ruffini has just published the 
first volume of a historical study on 
“ Religious Liberty ” (Turin, 1900) from 
the origin of the Church to our own day, 
in which we find his aspirations reflected. 
The most original feature in this first 
volume is the part that the author attri- 
butes to the Italians of the period of the 
Renaissance in the work of the Reforma- 
tion. ‘ While the Protestants,” says he, 
“were working for the supremacy of 
dogma, the Italian Humanists, exiled from 
their country for religious motives, toiled 
for the nobler supremacy of the 
enlightened mind, which can suffer no 
coercion, nor any restriction of religious 
liberty.” And in revealing to the Italians 
of to-day the noble deeds done by their 
forefathers on behalf of the most righteous 
of causes, he does not desire platonically 
to excite their national pride: his one aim 


is, I repeat it, to bring Italian thought 
back to Liberal traditions. 
Summary of Conclusions. 

In a rapid study like this, it was im- 
possible to be complete, and I have only 
named representatives, so to speak, of the 
different currents of thought. The fol- 
lowing sentences may serve as a résumé 
of what can be said on the subject :— 

(1.) While welcoming the individual 
efforts of a few courageous men who 
prepare the way for future generations, 
we recognise that ‘there is nothing or 
very little in Italy that can be compared 
with the movement of religious thought 
that is to be seen in Protestant countries.” 

(2.) “In Italy, the religious problem 
is complicated by the national and 
patriotic question. As a result of this, 
there is in Catholicism a kind of latent 
and potential schism.” The patriotic 
Catholics—those who are called in Italy 
Liberal Catholics—in presence of the un- 
compromising’ attitude of the Vatican, feel 
in their hearts the presentiment of a 
coming divorce. 

(3.) Unhappily, as Senator Negri and 
Deputy Molmenti have remarked, “Italy 
is not the land of religious reforms. For 
such great reforms, the people must have 
a great ideal.” ‘Children of our age, we 
have no longer a faith strong enough to 
make this schism evident and active; and, 
consequently, Italy rests on the strangest 
and most irrational of compromises, not 
having enough faith either to obey entirely 
or to disobey entirely.” 

(4.) Lastly, to quote the words of a 
Professor of Philosophy, Augusto Conti: 
“Tn Italy, a man is eithera Catholic or a 
Rationalist; but rationalism has its own 
hypoericies. Many of those who boast of 
their free-thinking go to church with their 
families, and die as Christians.” ~ 

This is a somewhat pessimistic declara- 
tion, but the professor is not altogether 
wrong, 

In Italy, there is no _ Religious 
Liberalism, as we understand it: a power 
of ,higher life, putting the creature in 
direct contact with his Creator, without 
binding him to dogmatic formula— 
placing the religious sentiment in con- 
science, and making man greater by 
enlarging his responsibility, for noblesse 
oblige. 

There is liberty of thought, boldness 
of criticism, opposition to the official 
dogmas, weakening of ecclesiastical ties, 
all in a sporadic manner—but all these 
things are a protest of offended reason ; 
not the cry of conscience seeking to lay 
hold of God, wishing to feel Him near, 
and desiring to draw near to Him by 
personal experience. 

The best minds are agitated by a feeling 
of distress; in the élite of the clergy and 
of the nation, it is the anguish of a crisis 
that many of us have known before 
reaching the haven,—the fear of losing 


faith itself, by losing the belief in the 


official dogmas, a fear which is all the 
greater where Catholicism has accustomed 
men’s consciences to a passive acceptance 
of doctrines ; and among those who have 
lost this belief, there is almost the con- 
viction that they have no God any more, 
no religion any more, a hopeless thought 
for the old man who feels his end drawing 
near, and knows that the official Church 
has no favours except for those of her 
children whose fidelity does not stop short 
of blinding them. 


Then, men hide their crisis. They do 
not dare to seek peace in discussion, in 
the exchange of ideas. Prudence obliges 
them to keep silence as completely as 


possible, They are afraid of committing 
themselves. They only utter half their 
thoughts. And if they talk little, they 


write still less; and, when they do write, 
you may be sure they do not say the 
quarter of what they think. If they did, 
they would find no publisher; the pub- 
lishers rarely print a book at their own 
risk, unless it has the “imprimatur.” 
And the book that, by dint of economy, 
perhaps of privation, authors print at 
their own expense, finds no readers; it 
has been marked out as dangerous. 
Besides, they risk losing their modest 
salary, and what can one do without 
bread and without home? Only the rich 
can have that independence, which is 
denied to the poor, however industrious. 
But between those written lines, which 
scarcely mark a slight progress, how many 
stifled cries, how many generous thoughts ! 
The Liberal movement, in Italy, is 
modest and timid ; but on the classic soil 
of the Renaissance, it has promises for 
the future. For our part, we shall certainly 
aid i‘s progress, in some measure, by 
assuring all those of our sympathy who 
have already pronounced themselves, 
Isolation kills—the hand stretched out 
fraternally sustains and encourages ! 


HUNGARIAN TRAVEL NOTES.—ITI. 


Ir was fitting that the last day in which 
our party remained unbroken—Sunday, 
Sept. 7—should be made memorable by 
our joining our Hungarian friends in their 
religious service at the Kolozsvar Unit- 
arian Church. Apart from the service 
being conducted in, to us, an unknown 
tongue, we were reminded of different 


customs from ours by the fact that during ~ 


the service the sexes are divided and that 
the congregation take no part in the 
singing—this being left to a male choir. 
One is struck with the animation and 
vivacity which is everywhere manifest in 
the Hungarian preacher. He seems to 
have made a study of effectiveness in 
manner and delivery, and he is always 
audible. On the conclusion of this ser- 
vice the Revs. T. Dunkerley, Broadrick 
and EH. Ceredig Jones conducted a short 
service at which our Hungarian friends 
remained. We sang four hymns, and I 
am afraid that, from our forces being 
divided, our voices were not sufficiently 
powerful to fill the large church. 

On leaving the church we went into the 
handsome new college buildings close by, 
passing the historic stone on which 
Francis David preached, and whose 
preaching in 1556 made so many converts 
to the Unitarian faith. Our friends have 
every reason to be proud of their new 
college, and we all regretted we could not 
be present at the formal opening ceremony. 
Provision is made for the board and 
education of about 400 boys, and the cost 
of the whole is estimated to be more than 
£50,000. 

In the assembly hall of the college, round 


which are medallion portraits of Unitarian - 


Bishops, a short meeting was held at 
which Bishop Ferencz presided. He 
explained the objects and purposes our 
friends had in view in erecting their 
splendid new college, and _ heartily 
welcomed his English friends there, 


Professor Kovacs interpreting the Bishop’s 
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speech, and adding one more to the many 
causes of thankfulness for his services 
to the English visitors. The Bishop was 
followed by one of the representatives of 
the local authority, who welcomed us to 
Kolozsvar. 

Miss Tagart acknowledged these kindly 
greetings. 

The evening was spent together in the 
hotel, and after some songs occasion was 
taken to thank the Carpathian Club, and 
their indefatigable secretary, for their 
wonderfully successful arrangements for 
our convenience and comfort. The 
evening closed on Miss Tagart being 
heartily thanked for the great trouble she 
had taken in organising such a thoroughly 
enjoyable excursion. The Unitarian who 
visits Transylvania cannot fail to be 
greatly heartened by the spirit and the 
enthusiasm which he meets with amongst 
the Unitarians of that country. All 
through the country we had many illusira.- 
tions of a broad catholicity of spirit on 
the part of members of other faiths to- 
wards us which is unknown in England. 
The Unitarian visitor to Transylvania 
really runs a great risk of being ‘killed 
by kindness,’ if he listens to all the 
appeals which are made to him for his 
entertainment and . enjoyment; and 
though it is the second time the present 
writer has been amongst them, he will 
only be too glad if in the coming years he 
should be able once more to pass a few 
days amongst his friends of the faith in 
Transylvania. W. 


_ HUNGARIAN FUNCTIONS.—III. 


From Mr. Spedding’s further notes of 
meetings we regret that we can find space 
only forthe following selections :— 


At Deva, Monday, Sept. 2. 


Late on Monday night the train reached 
Deva, in whose Castle Francis David 
perished. Professor Kovacs, of Kolozsvar, 
speaking after dinner, described the place 
as sacred ground, because of its association 
with the martyred bishop, and quoted the 
lines which he cut into the wall of his 
prison cell: “ Neither the sword of the 
Pope, nor the image of torture and 
death—nay, no earthly power shall stop 
truth in its course. I write what I feel, 
and what I have felt; and I have truly 
preached with a trusting soul. And Iam 
firmly convinced that after my death the 
doctrine of false preachers will perish.” 


At Torosko, Thursday, Sept. oe 


After a brief rest a special service was 
‘held in the great church, over 800 persons 
being present. The minister said they 
could not help making this a real festive 
day for the village. He prayed for their 
visitors and for themselves, and announced. 


— his text Psalms cxiv. 24, rendered into 


English: “This is the day ordered by the 

Lord, let us be gay and joyful together.” 

Explaining the passage he spoke of his 

_ personal joy in speaking before the Unit- 
arians of two nations. International 

intercourse gave impulse not only to single 

persons but to nations also. The discourse 

was full of the warmest regard for Eng- 
Jand, and especially for the little handful 
of travellers whose presence meant cheer 

and courage for the minds in the lonely 

hill-land. Its last words were a prayer for 
a helping hand from God for the farther 
“God keep your country and 


ue ‘ 
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keep your love for your country ; God keep 
and give us power also to love our 
country, to love religion and to love know- 
ledge. 

The Rev. W. Hartison (Stalybridge) 
took part in the service; Rev. W. J. 
Davies sang the Magyar anthem and the 
choir followed with “ God save the King.” 


At Kolozsvar. 


Late as the hour was (Sept. 5, 10 p.m.), 
many friends were at the station, and a 
brief but hearty welcome was given by Mr. 
Petofi, who spoke for “ the most ancient 
congregation of our faith,” and described 
the town as one of the fortresses of human 
culture and of human liberty. 

Miss Tagart said: “I thank you, Mr. 
Petofi, and all the ladies and gentlemen 
assembled here for your kind welcome. 
This is the goal of our pilgrimage. We 
are pilgrims come to your country ; and it 
is because it is the seat of the religion we 
love, that we feelin harmony with senti- 
ments of the highest kind. To the 
members of the Carpathian Society also 
we are indebted for the greatest comfort 
and help of our journey. We thank you 
heartily for your kind welcome.” 

On Sunday, Sept. 8, service was held in 
the church, the sermon being preached 
by the Rev. Andrew Moses from the text, 
Rom. i. 8. The Hungarian was followed 
by an English service, conducted by Revs. 
T. Dunkerley and T. B. Broadrick, and a 
sermon on “Symmetrical Completeness ”’ 
was preached by the Rev. H. C. Jones. 
Miss Funnel, of Lewes, presided at the 
organ. 

After the service a visit was made to the 
magnificent pile of buildings, which form 
the new college to be opened on the 22nd. 
A meeting was held in the Hall, Bishop 
Ferencz presiding. The address was in- 
terpreted by Professor Kovacs. 

The Bishop regretted that he could 
not sufficiently speak the English 
tongue to express in it his deep feel- 
ing. Their friends came to Hungary, 
perhaps to admire its beauty and its 
towns and cities, and to see Kolozsvar. 
They came to visit Deva, where their 
first Hungarian Bishop, Francis David, 
suffered martyrdom, and where he had 
written on the walls words which they had 
already heard. They came to visit Castle 
Hunyad, where their greatest King, 
Matthew Corvinus, spent his days, and 
their greatest hero, John Hunyad, lived— 
the great defender of Christian peace. 
They came to Torda, that famous town 
where, first in all the world, freedomof con- 
science was proclaimed. They had come 
to see these and many other things, but he 
was convinced that they had come not only 
for the sake of these historical memorials, 
they came as well to see the Hungarian 
Unitarians; and he only wished that 
events had so fallen out that they might 
have witnessed the opening of that grand 
building. But he was glad they were 
there that day. He should never forget 
that morning’s hour of worship of the only 
one living God, which they spent together. 
The singing of the Lord’s Prayer had 
touched his heart. They used to sing it 
in former times, and it might be resumed. 
The service had shown more clearly that 
the English nation was the most devout, 
the most religious nation in the world. He 
would like to say a few words about their 
college building. As they knew from 


history—and as they bad heard to-day 


beside| that great boulder*—Kolozsvar 
was the centre of Unitarianism. It wag 
the creator of their dear Unitarian reli- 
gion, Francis David preached on that 
stone, so that the enthusiastic people took 
him on their shoulders, and carried him 
into the Cathedral, which thereafter for 
150 years belonged to the Unitarians. 
Was it any wonder, then, that from that 
time they called this place the Jerusalem 
of Hungary? From thence Unitarianism 
went into other places of Transylvania, 
But not only as concerning religion, but for 
education also Kolozsvar was the centre 
for the Unitarians. It was true that they 
got their first college with the conversion 
of the people. But that first college was 
taken from them in 1693. They then 
removed just opposite the Cathedral. But 
even with this second college they were 
not allowed to have rest. Again force was 
used, and that college was taken from 
them along with the beautiful church. For 
twenty years they were looking for another 
place where they might start again. At 
length they were able to build another, a 
third college, owing to the generosity of 
that man, Ladislaus Suki. Time came 
when they must leave this third college. 
But the circumstances were not as they 
had been on the other occasions. 

They were coming to this new fourth 
college with goodwill and joy. They 
had a grand building now, so that they 
might go further and further in the 
good work. He could not close without 
a word about that first English minister 
who came to see them, to bring fresh spirit 
to them, and tojtell that, beyond the ocean 
on the west, there was a nation that had 
Unitarians, and that they should be 
orphaned, they should be alone no more, 
for the English Unitarians were their 
brethren, worshipping in the same way 
the only one God. He came to bring 
them cheer, and that they might forget 
their sufferings. That man came to them, 
but he could not, in returning, reach the 
soil of his grand country. He died in 
Holland, and he (the Bishop) was the 
first man whe visited in England the 
orphaned lady who was their guest that 


day. He was the first lad who went 
to England, and enjoyed English 
hospitality in 1859, and after him 


followed a long succession of young men 
who studied in Manchester College. And 
now he blessed God that he had lived so 
long as to be able to greet that lady who 
came to Hungary in her childhood, and 
who had now brought with her this great 
company of ladies and gentlemen. I 
pray God, the Bishop concluded, that God 
may bless you all; that He may lead you 
home on his rightarm ; and may lead you 
safely into your dear country. 

The address, which was followed with 
close attention, deeply impressed all who 
were present. 

Miss Tagart, in responding, conveyed the 
greetings of ‘the Women Workers’ Union, 
and of the British and Foreign Unitarian 
Association. The Rev. T. Dunkerly also 
spoke for the B. and F. Association, and 
when Miss Tagart had announced that 
on their return to England the visitors 


* 4 large boulder on the south side of- the 
church, removed from Torda-street, bearing the 
following inscription in Hungarian :—“ Francis 
David, according to tradition, when he arrived from 
the Diet of Gyula Tehervar in 1566, preached on 
this boulder-stone, at the corner of Torda-street, 
that sermon by which the whole Kolozsvar con- 
gregation were converted to the Unitarian religion, 
This stone was placed here in 1884,” 
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intended to make some effort to increase | Munion with Him may,be stated:in a form 


the Qollege Professorial Fund, the pro- 
ceedings terminated, 
T. P, SpeppINe, 


LITERATURE. 


a 


UNITARIAN AFFIRMATIONS.* 


Tur title of his book is chosen, Mr. 
Herford says in the Introduction, “to 
convey the fact that the religion which 
Unitarians hold is not built up on denials, 
negations, rejections of what other people 
believe, but rests upon positive grounds, 
upon what is held to be most real and 
most true”; and the purpose of the 
lectures, eee is admirably fulfilled, is 
to set forth, clearly and simply, what 
Unitarians generally affirm on the great 
subjects. dealt with: ‘“ God,’ ‘Jesus 
Christ,” “The Bible,’ “The Church,” 
“The Future Life,’ “Faith and Free- 
dom.” The spirit of the lectures is 
shown in the remark that the duty of 
Christians who hold different forms of 
doctrinal belief is “ not to try and convert 
each other, but to try and understand each 
other, so as to be able to see how it is and 
why it is that they express their belief in 
different ways.” And for those who have 
no settled religious belief, Mr. Herford’s 
hope is to show a better way. 


To such I want to show that there is a 
form of religion, strong, deep, and simple, 
which places no restrictions upon thought 
or inquiry, which is afraid of nothing that 
science can prove, which stands in no 
danger from the extremest criticism of the 
Bible, because it holds that all truth— 
wherever it appears—is divine and to be 
received and honoured as such. It is a 
religion which we Unitarians know from 
long experience to be helpful and sustain- 
ing. It does not bid us believe this and 
that, as mysteries of faith to be accepted 
without question. It bids us look doctrines, 
as well as facts, in the face, and worship 
with the eyes of our mind wide open. It is 
a religion to live by. And I say the truth 
of many good men and women, yes and 
children, whom I have known, when I add 
that it is a religion to die by. 

In simple, and often homely phrase, 
desiring to speak directly to plain people, 
Mr. Herford makes his affirmations. Our 
fundamental faith in God, as the Father 
Almighty, he shows to be established by 
three converging lines of thought, satisfy- 
ing the intellect, giving its complete 
meaning to conscience, and as the natural 
outcome of our highest and purest feel- 
ings; and this faith, in its elements 
natural to man, is confirmed and 
strengthened by the general experience of 
the race, but chiefly by those who have 
had the deepest experience, the prophets 
and teachers of mankind. Thus the in- 
estimable work of the Bible is seen, as 
the chief record of that experience, and 
the place of Jesus, as above all others the 
revealer of God to man. 

Touching upon the great doctrines of 
the orthodox creed, Mr. Herford says :— 

I shall not try to show that the doctrines 
of the Trinity and the Incarnation are 
erroneous; but they are not the only way of 
expressing the truths contained in them. 
And the general Unitarian position is this: 
that the truths of the nearness and the love 
of God and the reality of personal com- 


* “TInitarian Affirmations.’ Six Lectures 
delivered in Stand Chapel, by R. Travers Herford, 
B.A. 1901. (Philip Green, 5, Essex-street, Strand). 
Js, 6d. net, c 


| Trinity and the Incarnation: 


much simpler than. those, great doctrines. 


The root-meaning of the doctrine of the 
Trinity Ltake to be the assurance of per- 
sonal communion with a living and loving 
God. Nothing less than the passionate 
desire for such assurance would - have 
triumphed, for all those centuries, over the 
intellectual difficulties which, no one will 
deny, are presented by the doctrines of the 
When, there- 
fore, Unitarians decline to accept those 
doctrines, it is not'that they claim to know 
that God'is one.and that He is not three 
Persons; it is that they have learnt what 
seems to them ‘‘a more excellent way’’ of 
expressing their assurance of personal com- 
munion with.a living and loving God. 
Trinitarians and Unitarians are both trying 
to say the same thing—namely, that God isa 


living spirit of love, with whom we can > 


hold communion. We all believe. that; 
Unitarians quite as much as Trinitarians. 
We differ only in how we say it. And Unit- 
tarians claim the right to say it in the way 
that seems truest to them, without being 
condemned for not saying it in someone 
else’s way. 


He then proceeds to show how the 


thought of God as our Father in heaven, | 


which was at the heart of the religion of 
Jesus, really satisfies most fully and com- 
pletely our deepest religious needs, and 
pleads that the spiritual fact of com- 
munion with tbe living God is the same 
with us and with others, even when they 
say “Christ,” and we, with Jesus, say 
“ Qur Father.” , 

From the second lecture, on “Jesus 
Christ,” we quoted in our leading article of 
July 27, when speaking of Mr. Herford’s 
Provincial Assembly sermon. It has a 
special interest as containing the record 
of a genuine personal experience, and as 
clearly setting forth the results of an 
earnest study of the Gospels. It should 
help many to a clearer conception of 
what the real Jesus may be to us in 
our religious life, as among men the 
supreme revealer of God. And the same 
may be said of Mr. Herford’s treatment 
of the Bible, in connection with which, of 
course, the question of inspiration has to 
be dealt with. 


God fulfils Himself in many ways, and 
has spoken through other than Hedrew and 
Greek lips. No nation of the world has He 
left without a witness of Himself. But the 
Bible is the record of His revelation to 
those from whom we have learnt ; and as we 
read in its pages, we discern yet: the glow 
and glory of God that shone in the souls of 
prophet. and saint—the true inspiration 
that makes the Bible, indeed, Holy Scrip- 
ture. And, with a far higher thought of God 
than as a mere dictator of ancient words, 
with a faith in Him as the living God, who 
has not spoken His last work eighteen cen- 
turies ago, and shut up His revelation in 
the two covers of a book, we may srate- 
fully thank Him that in the course of His 
providence the Bible came to be written ; 
and make it our prayer, as we close the 


book in which we have read of noble lives | 


that were lived in the days of old, ‘‘ The 


Lord God be with us, as he was with our |. 


fathers.’’ 


From the other lectures we must Goce 
from quoting. In speaking of ‘The 
Church,” Mr. Herford clearly  dis- 
tinguishes between the human institution 
and that greater spiritual fellowship, not 
confined within the limits of doctrinal 
exclusiveness. The doctrine of ‘The 
Future Life” is rightly based upon the 
supreme truth of the love of God, in 


which is contained the answer to all. our | 
-| questions, and the promise of more than 


| received from the following :—C. 
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all that we can yet conceive or hope. In 
the concluding lecture on ‘ Faith and 
Freedom,” Mr. Herford expounds the 
fundamental principles of our religious 
life, free from the restraints of dogmatic 


‘limitation, principles with which the 
“Unitarian” name has to make its peace 


as best it may. But that is a question 
about which Mr. Herford declines to be 
troubled. 

In conclusion, we will say that these are 
wholesome and helpful lectures, which 
we trust will be widely used among those 
who are looking for such guidance, and in 
that © quiet ministry which the Postal 
Missions exercise. The two lectures on 
“ Jesus Christ” and “The Future Life ” 
may also be had in pamphlet form (price 
2d. each), for separate distribution. 
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To PusnisHERs.—[Al Books, éc., sent to Tun 
InQuirER will be acknowledged under this head, 
with name of publisher and price, if supplied. The 
necessities of our space, however, compel us to linut 
the number selected for critical notice and review). 

A. Coming Revolution. By Captain 
Petavel, R.H. 1s. (Swan Sonnenschein.) 

Paganism in the Papal Church. By 
W. J. Wilkins. 38s. 6d. (Swan Sonnen- 
schein.) 

An Introduction to Christian Mysticism. 


By Eleanor C. Gregory. 1s. 6d. (Allen- 
son.) 
From Poverty to Power. By James 


Allen. 3s. (Elm Croft, St. Saviour’s- 
road, Bath.) 

Among Kentish Hoppers. By J. H. 
Revington Jones. 6d. (Hlliot Stock.) 
The Traveller's Remembrancer. 6d. 


(Russell and Co., 54, Paternoster-row.) 

A Treasury of Consolation. Poems 
selected by A. Broadbent. 35d. post free. 
(19, Oxford-street, Manchester.) 

British Gothenburg  Hxperiments and. 
Public House Trusts. By Joseph Rown- 
tree and Arthur Sherwell. 2s. 6d. 
(Hodder and Stoughton.) 

Apollonius of Tyana. By G. R. 8S. 
Mead. 3s.6d. (Theosophical Publishing 
Society.) 

Jesus Christ. By R. T. Herford, B.A. 
2d. (Philip Green.) 

The Future Life. By R. bit Herford, 
B.A. 2d. (Philip Green.) 

The Greek Catholic Church. By Richard 
B. C. Sheridan. 1s. (Williams and 
Norgate.) 

The Only Means. 
(Free Age Press.) 


By Leo Tolstoy. 1d 


Popular Stories and Legends. By Leo 
Tolstoy. Series 1 and 2. 4d. each. 
(Free Age Press.) Katia ft) 

The Relations of the Sexes. By Leo 


Tolstoy. 4d. (Free Age Press.) 

A List of Lantern Slides offered on Loan 
by the Sunday School Association. 1d. 
(Essex Hall, W.C.) as 

The Heavenly Link... By Ernest A. 
Tietkins. (Kegan Paul and Co.) 

The Rosebud Annual. As. puigamtes 
Clarke and Co.) 

Sunday Strand, Wide World, Brand, 
Nineteenth Century, Scribner's, Idler, Con- 
temporary, Review of Reviews, Woman at 
Home. 
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TOWARDS RE-UNION ? 


Tas Methodist @cumenical Conference 
received a letter of friendly greeting from 
the Bishop of London, who, after referring 
to Wesley’s love for the Church of 
England, and the fact that he never 

formally withdrew from {it, '§ wrote {as 
follows :— 


It is that love of your dnsaey for the | 


Church to which he belonged which makes 
us in the Church of England feel a special 
interest in that body ‘of Christians which 
your Conference represents, and we deeply 
regret the causes which led to the forma- 


tion of Wesleyans into a separate organisa- | 


tion. While we recognise with admiration 
the zeal and fervent love displayed by your 
body in good works throughout the world, 
and the noble generosity which has con- 
tributed well-nigh a million pounds to your 
special commemoration fund, it is still our 
hope and prayer that in the Providence of 
God it may one day be reunited to the old 
Chureh from which you and we equally 
recognise that it sprung. May God guide your 
deliberations by His Holy Spirit, and make 
them fruitful. for the good of the world and 
helpful towards the reunion of Christendom. 


The reply on behalf of the Conference, 
dated from Wesley’s Chapel, Sept. 10, was 
drafted by the Rev. Tf. B. Stephenson, and, 
after opening words of acknowledgment, 
ran as follows :— 


The historic connection of early Methodism 
with the Anglican Church and our obliga- 
tions to the scholarship and saintship of 
your communion makes such a message of 
goodwill very welcome to our hearts. 
Though the last thing we should wish is to 
make the reception of such a letter as 
yours an opportunity for controversy, the 
desire definitely. expressed in your letter 
appears to require an answer as definite. 
The conference represents the whole family 
of Methodist Churches throughout the 
world. Differing in some non-essential 

- points of Church government they are alike 
‘in ereed in the’main principles of Church 
organisation and in the accepted modes of 

_ Christian fellowship, and they are in full 


communionwith each other. Insomerespects, | 


therefore, the relation of this conference to 
the Methodist Churches is similar to that 
of the Pan-Anglican Synod to the Anglican 
Churches. But the conference differs from 
the synod in the fact that it is composed of 
representative ministers and laity. It has 
no authority over the constituent Churches, 
but affects them powerfully by its dis- 
cussions, its tone, and influence. 

From this you will see that your sugges- 
tion respecting a possible union of the 
Methodists with the Anglican Church raises 
vast and far-reaching issues. Of the many 
millions of Methodists represented here 
probably six-sevenths live in the United 
States or in portions of the British Empire 
in which there is no establishment of reli- 
gion by law. Of /the remaining seventh a 
very Jarge majority would not consent to 
part with the perfect independence now 
enjoyed by the Churches to which they 
belong under the sole headship of Christ 
our Lord. You will see how powerfully 
this fact bears upon your suggestion. 

__ But a great and more permanent difficulty 
- lies in the way.. We are not aware that any 
constituted authority in the Church. of 
_ England has expressed the willingness of 
_ that Church to recognise the validity of the 
- ministry and sacraments which we possess 
and cherish. That being so, any consent 
of ours to a movement towards corporate 
union with the Anglican Church would be 
)an acknowledgment of an invalidity and 
inferiority of our Church order which our 
convictions would not allow us to make, 

None the less do we appreciate the 
courtesy and kindliness of your communica- 
tion. We pray that God may richly bless 


the efforts of pee and your brethren for} 


the spiritual and social uplifting of the 
population of this country. We are ready 
to co-operate with our Anglican brethren 
in all good works, so far as the beliefs and 


| practices of your Church will allow, and we 


wish to maintain the traditional policy of 
the Methodist Church expressed by Wesley 
himself in his famous phrase, ‘* We desire 
to be the friends of all and the enemies of 
none.’ 


THE CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


eT 
A Kiss for a Blow. 


_ As Isat on the shore one day watching 
the tide, the thought came to me that the 
rocks and the sea had a perpetual quarrel 
with one another, and I wondered why it 
should be so, when each was so beautiful 
and interesting in its own way. The 
afternoon was very hot and still, and I was 
content to let my hands rest idle in my lap 
while I gave myself up to the pleasure of 
listening and looking. Perhaps I grew a 
little bit sleepy too, as who would not have 
done under the circumstances ? 

On either side of me high cliffs ran out 
crowned with grass like velvet, but sharp 
and brown and rugged enough lower down 
where only a few daring limpets ventured 
to make their homes—I might have said 
pitch their tents, for, as most children 
know, a limpet’s house is very like a tent 
in shape. A blue sky, dotted with soft 
white clouds, looking like little pieces of 
cotton-wool very much pulled out so as to 
be quite thin, and a large stretch of lovely 
pale-green water—these were all that could 
be seen above and infront. Firm sand, 
sprinkled with stones of every colour, 
formed the floor, or carpet, of this delight- 
ful spot. It was just one of Nature’s 
drawing-rooms set out for her children to 
play in, but being all window and no roof 
there was neither stuffiness nor dust, and 
so it was quite perfect. 

Very still everything was that day. 
Even the tide came in creeping, creeping, 
like a nurse walking on tip- -toe lest she 
should wake the baby. Presently a sea- 
gull sailed across the space, startling the 
silence with his “ Cawk! Cawk!” He 
seemed a thing cut out of grey velvet, but 
when he glided downwards in a slanting 
line and rested on the sea he looked like 


acommon duck. Next moment he dived 


and came up some distance away to ride 
on the smooth green surface once more. 
Then something spoke. It was the rock 
on my right hand side, and very brown 
and cross I thought he looked when 
I examined his side-face. 

“ Here you come, you impudent little 
creatures!” he exclaimed, addressing the 
wavelets. “Twice a day, winter and 
summer, week after week, month after 
month, always the same annoyance from 
you. Why will you not stop your little 
game, I should like to know ?”’ 

“Because it is our little game and 
always will be. Yes, you are quite right, 
Mr. Rock,” a wave replied, crawling 
slowly an inch nearer than she had done 
last time, and laughing gaily. 

“Always wasting time, never 
any real work,” gr umbled the rock. 

“Oh, play is our work, you know,” 
another wave said, catching her sister by 
the skirts and almost overtaking her. 
“Tt is our duty to play, as you call it, 
just as it is yours to do nothing but look 
cross and wrinkle up your face ‘into hard 
lines.” 

“Do ee indeed !” repeated the 


doing 


599 
rock. “ Wrinkles, too'! ’ he added, under 
his breath. “ Pray, who filled your head 


with that nonsense ? ” 

“‘The moon is our school-mistress,” the 
waves replied, and with a rippling laugh 
several of them joined hands and ran 
along the sand right up to the rock’s foot. 

“Humph!” grunted the surly fellow. 
“T’ve heard of Lady Moon, of course, and. 
she is said to be a shining light in her 
way, but I doubtif sheis very wise. What 
does she know about me, for instance ? I'd 
like to see her teaching me anything.” 

“Well, she makes ws obey her, and we 
love her dearly, and so we dance about all. 
night and day because she wishes us to be 
in good practice.” 

“You are not working very hard now, at 
allevents. Why, a sea-snail would crawl 
about as fast as you all did that time.” 

uu Ah! we can doa much quicker step, 
cannot we?” and one, more talkative 
than the rest, lifted her head and turned 
towards her companions. ‘“ I should think 
so, indeed! Old Mr. Rock knows us in all 
our moods, and he likes us in none of 
them. He is a hard, sulky, stern fellow, 
and there is no pleasing him,” two or three 
of the others replied altogether. “Let us 
sprinkle him, just for fun!” cried she, who 
seemed the leading spirit among them. 

Though all appeared at first to dance the 
same steps, I now discovered a change in 
the figure. It might have been going on 
all the time, although I had not observed. 
it. Against the projecting cliff on my left 
hand the water was beginning to eddy 
gently but surely, in obedience to the 
incoming tide, and when the little ripples 
in front took hands and slid along the leval 
sand, another set of partners came creep- 
ing from behind this rock and joined their 
friends with a sparkling smile. I fancied 
some had tears in their eyes, but perhaps 
it was only my fancy. It might have been 
only the bubble of laughter on their lips 
which caught the sunshine and shimmered 
like diamonds. 

At that moment something attracted 
my eye far out over the sea. All had 
been smooth and even glassy save for a 
quiet heaving which stirred, without 
breaking, the. surface, like some strange 
creature softly breathing in its sleep. 
But now a change was taking place, and 
it came in the form of a deeper colour 
spreading over the water, caused by a 
ruffling of the surface. What had been 
glassy now dimpling into tiny wavelets. 
It was the wind bringing a message to the 
land. 

On it came, strong and salt, carrying 
the tide with it, driving the wayward 
waves before it with fr iendly force, meet- 
ing those which were running backward. 
and catching them up only to push them 
on again. Helping some, hindering others, 
tossing a few into one another’s arms, and 
even, oh horror! flinging an eae of 
salt water into the face of crabbed Mr. 
Rock himself. Then up the beach swept 
the wind and sprang over the high head- 
land and away to the sea-pinks, the 
heather and the gorse. Away too to the 
hill-sides where mushrooms grew, the 
blackberry bushes also, and those bent 
and stunted shrubs and hedges which his 
rude kisses had gradually shaven so close 
that one might almost have walked upon 
them. Away, away, who knows how many 
wiles that joyous breeze travelled when 
once he started 

“ Over the hills and far away”? 
(To be concluded.) 
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PRESIDENT McKINLEY. 


Wuen last January our Quren passed 
peacefully away, laying down the 
burden of her more than eighty years, 
with all the natural and inevitable 
sorrow there was a thankful sense of 
completeness. One felt that here was 
a finished life, that had been wonder- 
fully rich in beneficence, that its power 
of blessing would still remain, and 
that old age had well earned such a 
release. 


With the Prestpenr of the American 
Republic it is very different. He was not 
yet sixty years of age, in the fullness of 
his powers, recently elected for the 
second time to the highest place among 
his people, with his best work, as we 
may well believe, still to be done—and 
suddenly, he is struck down by the 
hand of insane and dastardly crime. 
During the days of suspense we have 
been brought very near to our kindred 
across the sea; with them we have 
watched with admiration the endurance 
of a brave and true man, the cheerful 
courage with which he determined, if 
it might be, to keep his hold on life, 
and the quiet resignation with which 
he accepted the inevitable ; we have 
been touched by the knowledge of his 
deep affections, the beautiful spirit of 
his home life, and the thought of what 
this tragedy must mean to his stricken 
wife and his closest friends ; and now in 
the time of mourning we are with them 
in heartfelt sympathy, and in grief 
that a life devoted to high service 
should be so ended. 


If McKinuzy is not to be named with 
Lincoun for the part he played in 


making the history of his people, he 
will yet be remembered with him and 
with GarFIELD as having been struck 
down on the field of honourable service, 
in the midst of labours for his country’s 
good, and as a true man who knew how 
to live and how to die. 

Many words of admiration for the 
fallen PrustpEent and of sympathy with 
the American people have been fitly 
spoken ; the Kine has well expressed 
the feeling of this country, and in many 
churches tributes eloquent of genuine 
sorrow have been rendered. Among 
the chief utterances in this country, in 
the wisdom of its insight, was that by 
Canon Scorr Honnanp in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral last Sunday. His words 
as reported in the J%mes were as 
follows :— 


After all, the dreaded disaster had 
happened, and the President lay dead. 
Vigorous and hopeful, his buoyant energy 
made death seem to him, almost to the 
last, incredible, and his fine temper and 
patience did all that could be done to save 
the wounded life from sinking, but the 
organs were too fatally injured, and he 
was gone! Throughout his dignity and 
simplicity never failed him, and, when he 
knew that he must die, he met the verdict 
with frank courage and tender regard for 
others, and with spiritual thoughtfulness. 
With his last words he committed himself 
to the God that he tried to serve in life. 

There were few more touching sights 
shown to travellers abroad than the three 
bloody soutanes in the sacristy of Notre 
Dame, which recalled by their blood-stains 
the three murdered Archbishops of Paris. 
But these belonged, after all, to the 
romantic story of the old worn-out world, 
loaded with tyrannies and wrongs, The 
tragic significance of the three murdered 
Presidents — Lincoln, Garfield, and 
McKinley—lay in the fact that they 
belonged to the New World, which, as we 
once dreamed, had escaped from the night- 
mare of our evil memories, and had set 
out, as with a clean canvas, to live its free 
life and to do its own will, unburdened 
and uncursed ; and the tragedy was at its 
height in this last crime, when the Presi- 
dent was killed in the very act of mani- 
festing the perfect equality of citizenship 
by holding out his hand to all who desired 
to take it. The very equality which allowed 
this freedom of access was utilised to cover 
and assist the blow by which he was slain. 

The great hope that once was felt by 
humanity lay slain in that act. The New 
World had the like bitterness to work 
through as the Old World. They must 
face it calmly, and not, allow themselves 
to be driven into fierce reaction by the 
panic of that insane crime—not for that 
did the poor President lie dead. That 
great nation of our kinsfolk over the sea 
would hold its passion under control, and 
with renewed humility and serious resolu-. 
tion we must one and all work together 
still for that new order of social righteous- 
ness which had ever been, for them and 
for us, the Anglo-Saxon ideal. In that 
new order it would become impossible for 
& passion issuing in such an outrage to 
exist, for all the wrongs of man would 
have been undone and all such dreadful 
deeds as that which now appalled us would 
become as the weird and terrible legends 
told to awe-struck children out of a long- 
buried and forgotten time, : 


From our own pulpits many words 
of profound sympathy were spoken, 
far beyond what it is possible for us to 
report, but the following reports may 
serve as representing, amid natural 
differences of judgment, the feeling of 
our churches as a whole. 


THE REV. C. J, STREET, AT BANK-STREET 
CHAPEL, BOLTON. 

The tragic event which has cruelly 
robbed a sister nation of its noble ruler, 
while still in the prime of life, must be in 
the minds of us all this morning, mingling 
feelings of sorrow with our harvest re- 
joicing. Itis the way of life that while 
one is glowing with happiness, his neigh- 
bour may be bowed down with grief. Our 
own experience is often a curious medley 
of differing emotions, so that we scarcely 
know whether to laugh or cry. It is well 
for us when we have learnt the lesson 
which [ have been trying to teach this 
morning. We can then look deeper into 
the heart of things, and check the initial 
promptings of dismay and despair. Mr. 
McKinley himself has shown us the spirit 
in which we should take this catastrophe. 
Calmest of all, his first thoughts and 
words were of his wife and of his assailant. 
Love for the partner of his joys and 
sorrows, and compassion for the wretch 
who had betrayed him, as with a Judas 
kiss, mingled in his first thoughts. It 
was no mere maudlin sentiment that 
prompted him to say of the assassin— 
“Don’t hurt him,” and later on, “Too 
bad, too bad; I trust, though, he will be 
treated with all fairness.” The President 
was a true Christian ; and never was the 
fact so evident as when he was thus 
suddenly stricken with a mortal wound. 
The plea for his enemy.was directed 
against popular passion and possible in- 
justice. It was of the same spirit as the 
sacred words of Jesus on the cross, 
“ Father, forgive them, for they know not 
what they do.” And, indeed, the mis- 


creants who think to.advance their 
revolutionary schemes by destroying 
the head of the State are but blind 


fools. If there is anything in their 
grounds of complaint against the 
established order of things, the fatuous 
and wicked course they take is certain to 
alienate every shred of sympathy, and 
give better cause for their complaint. We 
need not spend our sympathy on the 
murderer except to pray that God’s grace 
may yet touch his heart with repentance 
before he is called to bis own account. 
But for the wife who 
bereaved, and for the people who are 
plunged into mourning for a President 
whom they honoured and loved, our 
sympathies go forth freely. At a time 
like this all distinctions of race and 
country disappear, all national jealousies 
and disputes are silenced. The whole 
civilised world will recoil in horror from 
the dastardly attack of a traitor, and the 


sorrow of the great American people will 


be shared by every nation. Britain 
especially must feel this tragedy as 
though it were a personal experience, for 
blood is thicker than water, and the ties 
of kinship with our brethren over the sea 
are very strong. Some day they will be 
strong enough to establish an alliance on 
behalf of the peace of the world, but the 
time for that harvest is not yet. Let us 
do our share of work to bring it to pass. 
And if our hearts are heavy as we t ink 
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the assassin, so that we are tempted to 
ery, “Hath God forgotten to be 
gracious?” let us cast aside the hasty 
impulse, and gather the telling lessons of 
the past; let us think not so much of the 

remature death as of the rich and 
valuable life that was spared so long to do 
its honourable work; let us set our faces 
with firmer resolve to the future, while 
we “remember the years of the right 
hand of the Most High.” 


THE REY. A. N. BLATCHFORD, AT LEWIN’S 
\ MEAD, BRISTOL. 


America and Britain, the preacher said, 
were bound together in the same solemn 
fellowship of a common grief. Not a year 
has passed since the warm sympathy of 
our brethren in America was laid upon the 
steps of our throne, made vacant when 
our late beloved Queen passed into the 
final peace ; and our fellow-feeling was all 
the deeper, and the more instant, from the 
fashion of the catastrophe which had 
swept so noble-minded a man from his 
sphere of honour, and of usefulness to his 
country. Men stood aghast at the 
spectacle of a crime so cruel and so pur- 
poseless. It was no tyrant against whom 
some victim of his remorseless sway struck 
back in wild revenge. It was a man right 
worthy of the name, a magistrate of a 
liberty-loving land, who ruled only for his 
people, and by his people’s express and 
willing mandate. Such was the stainless 
victim of this brutal and insensate outrage, 
and who would wonder if, in view of such 
a deed, civilised power felt itself con- 
strained to revise its relations with all 
who by their inflammatory teachings, as 
well as by their overt acts, proclaimed 
themselves the foes of civilisation the 
whole world over? It might be that the 
end would be a vastly different one to that 
at which the hand of the assassin aims; 
that end might be the stripping away from 
liberty of that wild licence, which had 
too long been masquerading under its 
honoured name. But afer all, the real 
pathos of the sad event lay in the sim- 
plicity and manliness of the victim who 
had suffered and died at the head of his 
sorrowing nation. As McKinley passed 
- to where beyond these voices there is 
peace,” there was the samé brave and 
gentle spirit within him that Lincoln and 
Garfield had manifested in their days of 
undeserved suffering and fate. With 
McKinley there was the same considera- 
tion for his murderers. Such men as 
these lifted earthly power into a sacred 
trust, and by their own characters they 
purified and elevated the seat of empire 
itself. Right / well might the great 
Methodist Church, that bred such a spirit, 
be proud and thankful for its manifesta- 
tion in so true and worthy a representative 
of its religious principles. ‘He being 
dead yet speaketh,” and he surely tells 
us that the virtue of sweet and affectionate 
home-life is compatible with the most 
incessant public duty, and the widest 
exercise of earthly power. Verily his sun 
_ has gone down while it is yet day, but 
with him, as with every soul swayed by 
loyalty and simple duty, we feel assured 
that ‘the readiness is all.” 

THE REV, DR. WARSCHAUER, AT OAKFIELD- 
ROAD, CLIFTON. 


Taking for his text Amos viii. 8-9, the 
preacher observed that it was not too 
_ mauch to say that no such spasm of 


universal grief and pain had passed over 
this nation since the decease, eight months 
ago, of the beloved Queen Victoria; and 
also that towards the head of no other 
State could a sentiment so wide in range 
and deep in character have gone forth, 
proving beyond all contradiction the 
genuineness of that sense of kinship 
which united the Anglo-Saxon race the 
world over. That sense, which in times 
of prosperity might slumber, needed only 
some national crisis to assert itself un- 
mistakeably. When England was called 
upon to mourn for Victoria, amid the 
mournings of all the nations of the earth, 
whose manifestations of sorrow had 
touched our hearts so intimately as 
America’s? And now that America in 
turn had lost her justly-admired first 
citizen, England claimed, and knew it did 
not claim in vain, the sad privilege of 
associating herself with her  sister’s 
sorrow in a manner reserved for no other 
nationality. America could not be 
wounded but Hngland must needs feel 
the pain; and by the death of her 
President, under circumstances which 
must call up the horror, the compassion, 
the indignation of all but the 
outcasts of society, not one but two 
great nations were plunged into gloom. 
From all wider considerations, such as the 
part played by Mr. McKinley in the field 
of statesmanship, and the means of 
counteracting the disease of anarchism, 
they must inevitably turn in that hour 
back to the purely human aspect of the 
great tragedy. They were all familiar 
with the line, “‘ Nothing in his life became 
him like the leaving it” ; that line applied 
with singular aptitude to William 
McKinley. His had, indeed, been a good 
and useful life; but it gained a new and 
even greater distinction, a pathos of its 
own, from the manner of its close. They 
could not but recall his first words when 
he realised that he had been shot: ‘‘ Don’t 
make too much of this to Mrs. McKinley.” 
Then followed the heroic struggle for 
recovery, promising so well; then the 
sudden knowledge that he could not be 
plucked back from the dark valley, and 
the absolute resignation of his farewell : 
“Good-bye, all, good-bye. It is God’s 
way. His will be done.” Finally the 
dying man’s last audible words: ‘‘ Nearer 
my God to Thee!” There was nothing to 
be added here ; one felt the awe of it, and 
withal the unearthly beauty; comment 
would be desecration, The sermon con- 
cluded with a feeling reference to Mrs. 
McKinley, and the earnest prayer that God 
might grant her His consolation and forti- 
tude to bear her heavy sorrow. 


THE REV. H. 8. PERRIS, AT LITILE PORT- 
LAND-STREET CHAPEL, LONDON. 


The whole civilised world, the preacher 
said, had been thrown into mourning by 
the odious deed which had resulted in the 
death of the American President ; and we 
in Britain might claim to share, in a 
special degree, in the sorrow which had 
come to our kinsmen beyond the sea. 
Not even the heads of the great 
Democracies had been spared by the 
assassin’s knife and bullet. This Anar- 
chist terrorism and violence was inde- 
fensible and hateful. No extenuation was 
possible of such cruel and useless deeds. 
It was of little use, however, to raise the 
ery of vengeance and repression. It 
remained for Society to study,the social 


and political conditions which gave birth 
to these monsters and fanestics. Modern 
civilisation had made great progress in 
many ways; yet there were plenty of 
problems, new and old, for Democracy 
still to solve. What awful social con- 
trasts still existed—even in the most 
democratic states! The United States 
was @ young nation, yet it was over- 
ridden by plutocracy, and, as a partial 
consequence, had already begun to create 
a discontented proletariate. Society, with 
its worship of the Golden Calf, had many 
sins to answer for. God grant that this 
tragedy might in some measure serve as 
an atonement and purification! It was 
idle to deny that one of the causes of Anar- 
chism was the often cruel and heartless 
character of the reign of plutocracy and 
privilege. During the last week an inter- 
national gathering had been taking place 
for the purpose of exposing Anarchism 
of another, and still more dangerous 
type. The Peace Congress had been meet- 
ing at Glasgow. What was its object ? 
The abolition of legalised murder, pillage, 
and devastation on a great scale—i.e., of 
national and international Anarchism. 
We were horrified, and justly, when an 
individual, highly-placed, respected and 
revered, was struck down by an assassin. 
Yet, when thousands perished by violence 
in war, and liberty was crushed and 
homes laid waste, we scarcely felt a thrill. 
And why? Because the false halo of 
“patriotism” and the extenuating circum- 
stances of “political necessity” had been 
thrown over it all. Yet the truth was 
that, just as the one thing was hatefuland 
repulsive, so the other was hateful and 
repulsive, only on a much vaster and more 
appalling scale. In one case, as in the 
other, physical force is regarded as the 
only remedy, and the only argument. 
Yet, in reality, it is no argument, and no 
remedy at all. Right should not be pur- 
chased by wrong and wicked methods. 
The innocent should not be slain because 
of social or political abuses or disagree- 
ments. Religion must organise itself, and 
protest with all its great power against 
these methods of individualistic pro- 
paganda, on the one hand, and these 
bloody roads to trade and Empire, on the 
other. Christianity was intended to be 
the reign of Love, not of physical force, 
whether of the Anarchist’s bomb and 
bullet, or the lyddite shell and bayonet 
variety. Where did Love reign to-day? 
Let the answer to that question point them 
to the work they had to do, the witness 
they had to make, and the prayers they 
had to offer, 


THE REY. C. HARGROVE, AT MILL HILL 


CHAPEL, LEEDS. 


A terrible calamity, the preacher said, 
had fallen upon America, England, 
and the world. It was not that the 
President’s death had been compassed by 
violeuce, or that the mourning for him was 
deeper, because murder was common, and 
tears flowed in torrents always, and hearts 
were broken every day; but it was because 
that one man represented in his person a 
mighty nation, all of whom were wounded 
by what had stricken him, and who all 
together mourned his loss. The same 
bullet pierced ten million hearts; the 
faithful wife’s moan for her life’s partner 
lost to her was echoed by the lamentation 
of States united now in the common grief, 
andinsympathy born ofthe common danger, 
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and over common calamities ; all the kings 
of the earth were stirred on their thrones, 


and every nation trembled for its own 


ruler and its own peace. How should not 
we feel for those with whom we had such 
common ties! An insult had been offered 
to humanity by a fool; a reversal had 
taken place of the vote of millions by the 
act of a single nobody. Vengeance might 
be demanded ; “ tear him to pieces ” might 
be cried, but would it deter future 
offenders? Of what good had ever 
violence been in the world? ‘ The 
criminal, as the poor, are always with 
us.” The one and the only remedy for 
this terrible state of affairs was the 
righteousness of God; when that was 
established all would be well; righteous- 
ness between employer and employed, 
between nation and nation, between ruler 
and subjects, between rich and poor. 


THE REY. HENRY GOW, AT THE GREAT 
MEETING, LEICESTER, 


“The night cometh when no man can 
work.’—John ia. 4. 


The thoughts of the civilised world 
have been lately turned towards death. 
The representative of a great people has 
been struck down in the fulness of his 
power, and we are moved with awe as we 
feel once again how near is death to the 
plenitude of earthly life. Our hearts are 
all touched with sympathy as we remember 
the family and friends of the dead Pre- 
sident, and our feelings of kinship and 
kindliness are deepened towards the great 
nation which of all the nations of the 
earth is most nearly related to ourselves. 
What affects them affects us too: there is 
a hidden sympathy between us which 
trouble brings into the light. 

Iam not going to attempt any eulogy 
of the man whose death we all deplore. 
It must be based on very insufficient 
knowledge and could hardly fail to be 
conventional and exaggerated. The great 
' tragedy of death is not an occasion for 
inventing virtues and allowing a kindly 
imagination to run riot in default of facts. 

He was the man twice chosen by his 
country for its leader. He was the best 
and most competent man the people could 
find, acting on electoral methods long 
tried and well thought out. He had risen 
from obscurity to the highest, most re- 
sponsible place in one of the greatest 
natioas of the world. ‘There must be 
sterling qualities, strength, ability, in- 
tegrity to enable any man to gain and 
hold so high a place amongst a self- 
respecting, keen, strong people. And now 
he is struck down, not even for any pre- 
tended wrong-doing in himself, but simply 
because he was the representative and 
head. The absurdity of such a crime 
against the leader of a free people in a 
land where vast numbers of the poor and 
persecuted of many nations have found 
happiness and peace, is only equalled by 
the wickedness of it. The first feeling in 
all our hearts is sympathy—personal 
sympathy for the man cut down in his 
prime, which we ought to feel for any man 
in any position of usefulness, and inter- 
national sympathy with a nation mourning 
for their leader. 

There are always some people at such 
a time who, amidst the large and 
general expressions of sorrow, ask why 
we need sympathise more with a leader 
than with the meanest of his followers. 
The pang is just as great, the disappoint- 


ment often quite as bitter, the reluctance 
to leave a happy useful life may be alike ; 
and in the case of many poor men 
suddenly struck down, there is the added 
misery which rich men do not know, of 
leaving wife and children unprotected 
from the rough usage of the world. 
Amid» the general condolences such 
objectors are silent and even harden their 
hearts against sympathy because it seems 
to them so overdone. For my own part 
I am not so much a despiser of my 
fellow-men as to think that a general 
sentiment and common course of action 
can be altogetherunfair and absurd. No 
doubt we ought to feel more sympathy 
with the weak and the obscure. Our 
fault lies not in sympathising much with 
the prominent and well known, but in 
sympathising so little with the inconspicu- 
ous and lowly. But the leader rightly 
claims our especial attention and our 


| especial interest quite apart from personal 


affection. He is more than a separate 
individual: he is the representative of his 
people, he is the symbol of law and order 
and national power. It is not merely that 
on his wisdom and character depend great 
issues: a self-ruling, independent people 
will not be frightened or overwhelmed 
even by the death of their strongest and 
wisest. But as the symbol of government 
and authority his life has a significance 
far greater than that of the private man, 
and at his death it is altogether right that 
there should be a more _ wide-spread 
emotion and sympathy than in the case 
of other men. 

The second feeling, I suppose, with most 
of us is reprobation of the crime, anda 
feeling of insecurity in the foundations of 
society that such men pledged to kill 
kings and rulers should be found plotting 
and organising themselves in all portions 
of the civilised world. No horror,no con- 
demnation can be too strong for murder, 
so long as it does not lead to fright and 
eruelty and forgetfulness of the principles 
of free speech and free thought which is so 
precious a possession of our people. The 
Spectator for Sept. 14 dealt in an article 
with the causes of crimes. It referred to 
the blind lust for blood, and the longing 
for notoriety which tended to make 
murderers, but it did not speak clearly of 
what is one of the most certain causes of 
their existence. Political murderers are 
largely made by the oppression under 
which so many suffer in some of the 
countries of Hurope: it drives ignorant, 
passionate, foolish men mad. I do not 
say it as excusing the criminal, but I do 
say that the power and tyranny of irre- 
sponsible rulers tend to create such 
crimes ; they are not merely the result of 
human devilry or insanity. To-day the 
nations are knit so closely together that 
they suffer for each other’s faults with 
certainty: the criminals created in one 
place bring forth their deadly fruit 
of hatred and’ murder in another. We 
are strong in each other’s strength, and 
weak and in danger through each other’s 
failures and sins. There must be some- 
thing wrong in the Government and 
social condition of a country when such 
Anarchists are made. No Government 
will turn good right-thinking men into 
murderers of the innocent, but an 
oppressive Government will make ignorant, 
unbalanced, weak men commit actions of 
which under a wiser, freer rule they 
would have never dreamt. 

The individual cannot be exonerated 


from responsibility for his crimes, but 
neither can nations be exonerated from the 
responsibility of producing criminals and 
especially political criminals. Such 
criminals have been sent out by certain 
continental nations over the face of the 
earth with murder in their hearts. It is 
time that we urged not only the wicked- 
ness of the crime but the national respon- 
sibility involved in such productions. 
Above all things let us beware lest we 
through fear or sympathy be involved in 
the methods by which such criminals are 
made. 

And, lastly, the death of a man so pro- 
minent, so full of activity, so alive, hurried 
so swiftly from his great responsibilities 
and honours, fills us once again with the 
thought of the uncertainty of life, its 
insecurity, and makes us feel how near 


‘we are to death. Death is the most 


tremendous overwhelming fact we have to 
face; nothing is so absolutely certain to 
happen; nothing is more shrouded in 


mystery as to its nature and results. 


What is the right noble attitude towards 
this strange and awful fact? Toa large 
extent we avoid thinking about it; we 
accept it as destiny, but we do not realise 
it, and we go on peacefully with our work 
and pleasure. ‘That is a far healthier 
better mood than one of morbid fearful 
brooding on the thought of death. But, 
on the other hand, merely to ignore this 
most certain and wonderful of facts, is 
hardly satisfactory, hardly worthy of a 
man who ought to see things as they are. 
We do not find such a temper in the 
noblest men. Part of the strength of 
Dante, says Carlyle, lay in the fact that 
he had realised as few men do that he 
must die. He was not frightened by the 
knowledge and not depressed, but it gave 
a solemnity, an urgency, a‘power to life 
which without this thought it could not 
have attained. To the far-seeing brave 
man the thought of death is a call to 
more strenuous work, more vivid existence, 
more tender love. 

We have so short a time on earth in 
which to do our work, to be kind to one 
another, to develope faculty and character, 
let us live to the uttermost and use every 
moment of it. Sucha thought of death 
does not weaken, it startles and arouses 
us. As we think of death things take 
their due proportion: we see the things 
in life that really matter: we feel the 
worth of love, the call to duty, the infinite 
value of goodness. 

Small irritations with each other, petty 
jealousies, mean ambitions, how they 
shrivel up at the thought of death! We 
feel the utter insignificance of them; the 
thought of death makes us see what real 
life is, what is important and worth while. 
Tenderness, self-conquest, earnest efforts 
to do right, painful striving, a little good 
achieved for the weak and sad and sinful 
—these and such as these are the things 
we feel worth while as we look at life 
from death; these are the things which 


-make us thank God we have not lived 


utterly in vain, Whatever may happen 
in the unknown future, we knew beyond 
the shadow of a doubt the worth of love 


and goodness. Thatis the right influence 


of the thought of death upon a man. 
Seen without fear, without morbid 
imaginings, it corrects the perspective of 
ordinary life. - It will make life more pre- 
cious to us, it will make us gentler with 
each other, it will make us work mo 
selfishly and earnestly until the en 
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THE MEDIZVAL CHRONICLER IN 
ENGLAND. 


BY THE REV. EDGAR I. FRIPP, B.A. 
IIT: 
The Norman Conquest. 


To Englishmen nothing could take the 
place of our vernacular histories. Their 
loss is absolutely irreparable. No records 
in any other tongue, however full or 
accurate, could be to us so precious as the 
old native chronicles. Yet we must 
acknowledge that the Conquest brought 
some substantial compensation. The 
coming of the Normans was the last and 
greatest of the Danish invasions. The 
Normans were Danes over again, our 
kinsmen, kinsmen indeed returning to 
Teutonic soil, but civilised during a century 
and a-half on the Continent,—kinsmen 
speaking a foreign tongue but the most 
cultivated and religious people in Europe. 
And if the Conqueror dealt a death-blow 
at the literary work of Aelfred, he never- 
- theless revived that of Baeda, and lifted 


_. English scholarship, for the first time 


since Halhwine, to a foremost place in 
Christendom. 

Side by side in the cities rose up castle 
and minster, the centres of temporal and 
spiritual authority, round which gathered 
the yaried elements of Anglo-Norman 
feudalism. Both had their literatures, at 
. first severely apart, but Jater often indis- 
tinguishable. The cathedral churches and 
larger monasteries were nearly all rebuilt 
in the massive Norman manner, and 
learning and chronicle-writing advanced 
with architecture. LHarly in the twelfth 
century there were chroniclers. of mark, 
already as much English as Norman, at 
Durham, Worcester, Canterbury, Lincoln, 
Peterborough and Malmesbury. 


Simeon of Durham. 


Simeon of Durham, who was a boy in 
the year of the battle of Senlac, took part 
asa young man in an effort to restore 
Baeda’s monastery at Jarrow, when 
Northumbria, after the Conqueror’s, cam- 
paign and Scottish barbarities, was, as he 
tells us, still “a wilderness, and the vil- 
Jages between York and Durham were 
uninhabited, the lurking-places of wild 
_ beasts and robbers.” After nine years the 
attempt was abandoned, aud the brethren 
joined the monastery at Durham, which 
then became Simeon’s home for almost 
half a century. He was probably about 
two and thirty when in 1092 he saw the 
old English cathedral pulled down to 
make way for the present grand building. 
As official chronicler he described the 
translation of St. Cuthbert’s remains into 
the new minster in 1104, and later wrote 
a history of the see— Historia Dunelmensis 
icclesiae. Rebuilding of the cathedrals 
led to histories of the episcopates and 
valuable contributions to our knowledge of 
England before the Conquest, Simeon 
_ eollected old Northumbrian annals, in- 

eluding a version of the Gesta Veterwm 
_ Northanhymbrorum—which was written, 
| perhaps, under the influence of Halhwine 
-—and wove them,with original matter, into 
his Historia Regum, a valuable authority 
on northern affairs from Baeda to the year 
Two of his sources of information were 


* The first of two lectures delivered in Man- 
chester College, Oxford, Aug. 5 and 6, in connection 
with the Summer Meeting of University Exsension 
7 tgs Serie SPOS STG 0) 5; 


writings by Florence of Worcester and 
Hadmer of Canterbury. 


Florence of Worcester. 


Florence was a pupil and an admirer 
of the English bishop Wulfstan, whom he 
used to see, after long watching and study, 
go to sleep on a bench in his church, with 
a book for his pillow. Let us associate 
Florence with the new minster at 
Worcester, as Simeon with that at Dur- 
ham. The fine Norman erypt still exists 
where he used to perambulate with his 
famous master, and with his fellow-scholar 
Colman, the probable author of the 
Worcester English Chronicle and of the 
description in it, which I have referred to, 
of King William. Florence’s Chronicon 
ex Chronicis is indebted to this and other 
English annals, and is as trustworthy as 
they are. Freeman, who said he took 
care never to contradict the English 
Chronicles even when he brought in 
information from other sources, ranked 
Florence’s work only second to them. Like 
the English, and unlike the Norman 
historians, Florence hurries over Senlac 
as a very painful subject. He greatly 
admired Harold, while he respected the 
Conqueror; detested Rufus, but rather 
liked Henry I., whose English wife and 
English policy brought him favour among 
the people. Living on the Welsh border, 
he had special knowledge of British doings 
and ambitions both in the past and in his 
own time. He died in 1118. 


Hadmer of Canterbury. 


Tf Simeon and Florence were both pro- 
bably English, Hadmer was certainly,—the 
son of Kentish parents, who sent him to 
the monastery school at Canterbury. Here 
in 1073 he saw the removal of Dunstan’s 
body from the Old English cathedral, 
then in ruins, preparatory to the erection 
of Lanfrane’s much larger church. He 
was a youth of about 15 when in 1079 he 
attracted the notice of Anselm on his visit to 
Canterbury. Fourteen years afterwards, 
in 1093, when Anselm was appointed 
archbishop in Lanfranc’s stead, Hadmer 
became his chaplain and friend; and in 
1097 he accompanied him in his exile, 
ravelling with him through France and 
Burgundy to Rome. He returned to 
Canterbury with his master, in 1100, and 
on his death, in 1109, made him the hero 
of his Historia Novorum in Anglia, which 
was published in its first form about 1112, 
but was revised, from time to time, until 
itwastwice itsoriginalsizeini122. He also 
wrote, among other things, Vita Anselmi, 
andasupplementQuaedam Parva Descriptio 
Miraculorum Anselmi, which he finished 
when he was “old and grey-headed and 
his hand trembled.” From boyhood he 


says, he had a habit of noting down events; | 


and his carefulness is proved by his 
frequent revision. His Historia Novorum 


-is our chief authority for the reign of 


Rufus. It has interest also for its 
departure from the annalistic style of 
Simeon and Florence, and its approach to 
the more historical method of his younger 
contemporaries. Orderic, Henry of Hun- 
tingdon, and William of Malmesbury. 


Orderic. 

‘It is remarkable that Orderic, the son 
of a Norman, and a resident for more 
than fifty years in a Norman monastery 
in an age when Norman influence was at 
its greatest, should, on the score of his 
birth in England, proudly speak of him- 


self as an Englishman. Hvenif his mother 
was Hnglish it would be inexplicable 
unless Hngland had at least begun to feel 


| that it was the head of the Norman 


world. His father was chaplain of the 
great Baron Roger de Montgomery, 
second-in-command at the battle of Senlac, 
and was the founder, with help from 
Roger, of the Norman Abbey of Shrews- 
bury. Orderic was baptised in 1075 at 
the little church of Attingham (Atcham), 
whose Norman tower still Jooks over the 
peaceful meadows of the Severn, three 
miles from Shrewsbury. When he was 
ten years old, his mother being dead, he 
was sent by his father, as an offering to 
God, to the Monastery of St. Evroult, at 
Ouche, in Normandy. He did not see his 
father again, but he remembered to the 
end of his life how they parted with 
tears; and he never forgot his native 
place. Shrewsbury plays a very important 
part in his history. At Ouche, like 
Joseph in Hgypt, he yielded himself up 
patiently to his lot, and lived in the great 
monastery in the forest, as Baeda, his 
model, had lived in Jarrow, until he was 
old,—happy among his books, unambitious, 
and beloved by the brethren. He rarely 
left home; but in or near 1123, thirty- 
eight years after leaving it, he paid a 
visit to England, stayed five weeks at 
Crowland, and saw John of Worcester 
busy in his scriptorium on a contmuation 
of Florence’s Chronicon. His great book, 
on which he was occupied from about 1121 
to 1141, and to which he gave, with less 
appropriateness than Baeda to his work, 
the title Historia Hcclesiastica, is even more 
formless than its prototype. It is a long, 
rambling, confused narrative, crammed 
with information of the most diversified 
character, from lives of saints and synodi- 
cal decrees to Court amours, new fashions 
in wearing the hair, pointed shoes and 
influenza,—all of it of value to the student 
of culture, the vast accumulation of a 
curious, industrious, truthful mind. Nor- 
mandy and England are treated as 
practically one. As we might expect of 
the son of a man who was probably in 


William’s army at Senlac, he looks at 


Harold with Norman eyes; but his 
spirited account of the battle—he alone, 
by the bye, gives the name of the locality, 
which has been identified with Santlache, 
the Sandy-grove—is impartial. As his 
history proceeds, his sympathies, like 
those of the Normans in England, grow 
more and more English. He died in 1142, 
lamenting the capture of Stephen by 
“rebels.” He took the King’s side in the 
Civil War, and recorded his bravery at 
the battle of Lincoln. 


Henry of Huntingdon. 


The struggle between Stephen and the 
Empress was so largely personal and 
feudal that it can only in a very secondary 
sense be attributed to national antagonism. 
Yet as the elected and not hereditary 
sovereign, Stephen, on the whole, com- 
manded the support of the English. 
Henry of Huntingdon and Wiliam of 
Malmesbury, both sons of Normans, but 
on other grounds besides parentage, if 
parentage was one, were his opponents. 
Henry, who was born and bred in the fen- 
land, among the “ pulcherrimae paludes ” 
and “rustling beds of rushes,” was placed 
by his father, the Archdeacon of Hunting- 
don, when a small boy, in the luxurious 
household of Robert Bloet, the Norman 
Bishop of Lincolu, On the famous hill 
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above the Witham, overlooking then a 
wide expanse of water, in the shadow of 
Remy’s new cathedral on the one hand 
and William’s castle on the other, on 
opposite sides of the old Fosse Way, 
Henry grew to manhood, the companion 
of nobles, with a taste for poetry and 
history. He was about forty years of age 
when, in 1123, Bloet was succeeded by 
Alexander, the ‘ Magnificent,” of Blois, a 
generous patron of architecture and 
letters. It was Alexander who restored 
the cathedral, after a fire, in a more 
elaborate and expensive Norman style, 
“so that,” as Henry says, “it appeared 
more beautiful than when it was_ first 
built, and was surpassed by none in all 
England,” and who encouraged Henry to 
write his Historia Anglorum. This was 
first published in 1130, enlarged in 1135, 
and again revised in 1139, when rough 
treatment of his friend Bishop Alexander 
caused him to speak in strong language of 
the king. He lived on into the reign of 
Henry II., whom he welcomed to the 
throne in his last edition of the Historia in 
1154 or 1155. He is an artistic, if rather 
careless writer, with sense of form in the 
arrangement of his materials and feeling 
for the picturesque. Something of a poet 
himself, he has embodied in his Latin 
prose numerous old sagas and legends 
which have otherwise disappeared. | He 
alone is responsible for the fine stories of 
Cnut’s rebuke of his thanes on the shore 
at Southampton, and of the death of the 
son of Siward which Shakespeare im- 
mortalisedin Macbeth. He gives us, as we 
might expect, the best descriptions of the 
battle of Lincoln, in 1141. One of his 
last additions is an account of Stephen’s 
siege of Malmesbury Castle, and his re- 
pulse by storm and flood, in 1152, when 
his brother historian of this place was no 
longer living to record it. 


William of Malmesbury. 


William of Malmesbury was about 
twelve years younger than Henry of 
Huntingdon, and he died some twelve 
years before him—his life probably being 
shortened by excessive study. From a 
schoolboy he loved and devoured books, 
became a good Latinist, and was appointed 
librarian of the monastery in 1125, when 
his age was perhaps thirty and he was 
already author, as he himself justly 
claimed, of the best history of England 
since Baeda. His Gesta Requin Anglorum 
is an admirable book, both in matter and 
form, the nearest approach we have yet 
had to a history, as distinguished from a 
mere chronicle. William, like Baeda, used 
his materials instead of merely annexing 
them after the manner of the chroniclers ; 
but he also wrote with a sense of the 
order and connection of events quite 
beyond Baeda. It is a young man’s book, 
English rather than Norman in sympathy 
far more English than Henry of 
Huntingdon’s Historia Anglorum—with a 
young man’s outspokenness on men in 
high places. Later, after contact, through 
friendship with the Earl of Gloucester, 
with magnates in Church’and Court, he 
modified his judgments and toned down 
his expressions without always improving 
them. He writes as a Wessex man, 
devoted to the memory of Ealdhelm and 
Dunstan, does justice, for the first time in 
English history, to Aethelstan, reports 
legends, not yet associated with “ King 
Arthur,” of thé Vale of Avalon, and tells 
stories, mostly from ballads, of the loves 


of King Eadgar, Gunhild’s ordeal, and the 
witch of Berkeley. His brief character- 
sketches are worthy of Baeda, but he has 
a humour and sprightliness foreign to the 
Old Englishman, He preserves the saying, 
attributed to Henry SBeauclere, “ Rex 
illiteratus, asinus coronatus”; and he 
hits at the fanaticism of crusaders, and 
some national weaknesses in the famous 
gibe, that for the sake of the Cross “the 
Welshman even left his woods and hounds, 
the Scot his fellowship with fleas, the 
Dane his deep draughts, and the Norse- 
man his feasts of dried fish.” Toward 
the end of his busy life, when his 
monastery had been rebuilt, or was being 
rebuilt, in the later Norman style—whose 
characteristic feature of fine-jointed 
masonry did not escape his observation— 
and a castle, one of the first of the Bishops’ 
castles, had either risen, or was rising, by 
its side, William wrote his Historia Novella, 
a sketch of contemporary English history 
from 1126 to the year of his death, 1143. 
Let us connect this book with the massive 
Norman ruins which still crown the 
ancient Meldum’s dune. It is dedicated 
to Harl Robert of Gloucester, the half- 
brother of the Empress Maud, and her 
chief supporter in the war with Stephen ; 
and, to all intents, it is an apologia for 
him and his party. It should be read 
with the Gesta Stephani, a record of the 
war on the other side by one of the King’s 
chaplains. Both are books of battles, 
indispensable to the student of castle war- 
fare, accounts as by special correspondents 
in the opposite camps, of marches, sieges, 
fortifications, desperate hand - to- hand 
encounters, ramming and undermining, 
captures, councils, and escapes. We see 
the first straining of feudalism in England, 
the striving with one another of its three 
orders—the crown, the baronage, and the 


|} church; the effort of the cities, in this 


striving, to seize new liberties; and the 
dull, silent suffering of the mass of the 
English folk, who were incapable of 
understanding what was going on among 
their Latin and French-speaking. betters. 
One voice alone is heard in English, that 
of the monk at Peterborough, who says in 
his Chronicle under the year 1137 :— 


When Stephen the King came to England 
(from Normandy) he maked his gathering 
at Oxford. And there he seized Bishop 
Roger of Salisbury (the builder of the new 
monastery and the private castle at Malmes- 
bury), and Bishop Alexander of Lincoln 
(Henry of Huntingdon’s patron) and Roger 
the Chancellor, his nephew, and did them 
all into prison until they gave up their 
castles. Then the traitors (there is no 
doubt on which side the English chronicler 
was) understood that he was a mild man, 
and soft, and good, and did not enforce 
justice ..... and they kept no faith. 
Every rich man maked his castle and held it 
against him. And they filled the land with 
castles, and wore out wretched men of the 
land with castle-work, and then they filled 
the castles with devils and evil men... 
who hung up some by the feet and smoked 
them . .. others by the thumbs, or by the 
head, or hung burning things on their feet. 
They did knotted strings about their head 
and twisted them until they went into the 
brain. They did them in quarters where 
were adders and snakes and toads, until 
they dropped. 


And he goes on :— 


Then was corn dear, and flesh, and cheese, 
and butter, for there was none in the land ; 
wretthed men starved with hunger, some 
lived on alms who were erstwhile rich; 
some fled out of the land. Never was there 
more wretchedness, and never did heathen 


men worse. ... The earth bore no corn, 
for the land was all undone by such deeds, 
And they said openly that Christ and his 
hallowed ones slept. 


In such a time chronicling at last came 
1o an end, English and Latin. The last 
years of Stephen and the first of Henry IT. 
have no contemporary record. For more 
than fifteen years there is a gap in our 
history, bridged only by men who lived 
later. 


AS THE LIGHTNING. 


THoucH more noticeable, most fre- 
quently depicted and often considered 
typical, forked, chain, or linear lightning 
is comparatively rare. The ordinary 
lightning, which attracts very little 
observation, which is scarcely ever de- 
scribed, and is generally forgotten when 
imagination depicts a storm, is continually 
in evidence; harmless and common the 
“sheet” lightning visits every district 
but compels no poet’s song nor is 
immortalised by artist’s skill. 

Which kind was in the mind of the 
author of these words :—“‘ For as the 
lightning cometh forth from the east and 
is seen even unto the west, so sha]l be the 
coming of the Son of Man”? The 
description would be true of either, 
though the general impression is that 
linear lightning more often appears to 
flow downward from the skies to the 
earth, than to dart along parallel with 
the horizon. No one knows which he 
meant, just as no one knows exactly what 
he meant. 4 

Here is a meaning for us. Let the 
“Son of Man” stand, as it did stand once, 
for true manhood as distinguished from 
beasthood; how shall that Son of Man 
come on the earth? Like the summer 
lightning it shall flash out, east, west, the 
whole world over. The parable is to our 
hand. Never in one guarter only are 
those blue sheets of flame waved before 
us, the lightning has no local home. On 
a summer’s eve the stillness of the air is 
broken by our cry as we watch the dis- 
tant hill ht up in mild effulgence ; waiting 


to see the sight again the river reflects for. 


us the flash that has descended as a 


Ss & 


golden curtain behind our back; in a 


moment, on our right, the mantle of night 
seems torn away that the azure of some 
mysterious dawn may startle our eyes; on 
every hand its delightful splendours 
glorify the hour, until it would seem 
that its springs as well from beneath our 
feet. Just so comes the true Son of Man. 
Not here, nor there, but in every place, 
manifesting itself in each hemisphere, in 
every terrestrial quarter; a presence 
(mapovo.a) appearing simultaneously at all 
points, not exactly a wave, but rather a 
movement, 

Have you watched water freeze? You 


cannot say exactly where the process be- 


gins, where the ice first shows its presence ; 


‘the feathery spicules dart from this side 


and from that; pieces in the centre stretch 
out to meet those springing from the sides 
—from the east even ucto the west. So 
is the coming of humanity, the arrival of 
the Son of Man, the establishment of the 
kingdom of God. Parallel experiences 
abound in other domains. The latest 
findings of science seem to assure us that 
the first appearance of life on this globe 


was not limited to one spot; it is almost. 


certainly established that man h 
similarly arrived, not as was by the e 


himself 


an 
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thinkers supposed in one chosen garden of 
Eden, but when the time was ripe, 
simultaneously appearing in various quar- 
ters of the globe. The story of the great 
inventions and discoveries, when told by 
those who have no desire to claim honour 
for one land or person above another, 
gives illustration after illustration of this 
coincident arriving. Great theories too 
have a singular way of being born in 
different minds almost at the same hour. 
The student of such movements as the 
Reformation, the Renaissance, or the 
various political and social reforms, knows 
that in all these it is impossible to say 
“Lo here,” “lo there,” and put one’s 
finger exactly on the spot or the man; out 
flashes the thought, on the right and on 
the left. The thing, we say in our rough 
but poetic speech, the thing was “in the 
air.” Yes, like the lightning, abounding 
- on every side. ‘‘ Movements” indeed are 
in the air, that is to say east and west 
manifest the same unrest, the same hopes 
flash across different horizons ; noble lips 
in India are saying what the reformers on 
the other side of the globe are whispering 
to each other. As the lightning so cometh 
the Son of Man. 

It was so in Jesus’ day. Others like- 
minded with himself were searching the 
deeps of their hearts, having learned to 
look there first of all for enduring truths ; 
other skies than those of Palestine were 
catching echoes of the words “God—the 
father,” “ Man—the loving child.” In 
scattered parts hearts like his own were 
seeking, not unsuccessfully, for the great 
realities amidst all the shams of life. 
The “Son of Man” had come indeed in 
many hearts; well did he say the kingdom 
had already begun in their midst. Nor 
was that coming a mere flash; the Christ 
of Galileeleft his mark, although Christians 
who succeeded him tried hard to efface it ; 
_ Roman philosopher and Indian sage each 
in some degree brought nearer the king- 
dom of God. 

To-day also the heavens of daily life are 
full of manifestations of the coming of 
the Son of Man, whose manliness shall 
overcome for ever the brute “dreadful 
and mighty.” Not here is the one only 
deliverer, not there the new saint in 
whose teaching alone salvation will be 
found. East and west, north and south, 
disconnected, isolated, as seen by us, but 
united and part of one movement from 
God’s standpoint—there flash out the 
divine fires. Signs of our times are as 
significant as any signs ever were. Let 
us recognise them. A handful of truthful 
men in different lands who love art too 
well ever to lie for her; a poet now and 
then who sings of the eternal beauty and 
truth even when men prefer the screech- 

ings that praise their vices; a prophet 
who speaks of peace to a nation drunk 
with the blood of its enemies ; a few men 
and women, scattered throughout the 
world, who scorn wealth and fame so that 
they may be indeed wealthy and honour- 
able; a martyr, one amidst a million 
- comfortable people; a saint unnoticed in 
_ the cityful of “respectable” people; a 


faithful voice in a great darkness ; thus” 


they come, not with the world’s observa- 
tion, they are too far apart for that ; their 
day, their hour no man can define, never- 
theless they build up the kingdom, 

The Messiah may never come, but the 
Son of Man arrives from day to day. The 
Kingdom of Heaven is already on the 
ar th; its fulness grows nearer with 


Every grain of sand that runs, 

And every span of shade that steals, 
And every kiss of toothed wheels 
And all the courses of the suns. 


ArtHuR Harvie. 


GENERAL BAPTIST ASSEMBLY. 


On Monday and Tuesday, Sept. 16 and 
17, the 248th annual gathering of mem- 
bers and friends of the churches connected 
with the General Baptist Assembly took 
place at Adrian-street Church, Dover. 

The meetings opened on Monday with a 
gathering, at which the Rev. 8. Burrows 
gave a hearty welcome to the members of 
the Assembly to Dover. 

The Rev. Harvey Smirx (Bethnal 
Green) acknowledged the welcome, and 
proceeded to deliver the presidential 
address, in the {course of which, having 
dwelt on the history and principles of 
their Assembly, he said :— 

What they wanted was not only their 
noble ancestry, their antiquity, freedom in 
church life, church government, but there 
was before them a great want of power for 
service. Some people would say, “You 
never will get that power till you change 
your creed. You have made a mistake; you 
have cast off the creed that is allied with 
power, and taken on a creed always power- 
less for the great service of humanity.” 
He ventured to think there was sometimes 
a mistaken thought as to what is the power 
that is wanted. The great power, he 
thought, that was needed, and which they 
lacked so much, was the power of per- 
suasion. They had turned away from the 
power of fear and had said they could not 
endure it. They could not go back to it, 
and would have nothing to do with it. 

What was the good of a gospel of love, 
what is the good of all that springs from 
that gospel of love, unless that power 
which deeply feels for the human heart 
speaks that word, and carries it home heart 
and soul. 

To be possessed of emotion, he thought, 
was a great want of their Assembly. And 
his heart’s desire and prayer was that he 
and his brethren might get at the source 
of this power; that they might get their 
hearts and minds filled with it; that they 
might persuade men to forsake the evils 
and wickedness which happen in human 
life ; persuade men to be true citizens, true 
fathers and brothers—power to draw men 
away from the things that are mere 
trifles to those that were worthy of their 
humanity, of the God who made us and 
whose high purposes are telling us that 
we might have power to persuade men to 
come in and fill the sanctuaries. 

At the conclusion of the Presidential 
Address, Communion Service was con- 
ducted bythe Rev. T. Bond (Portsmouth). 

The Assembly continued its sittings on 
Tuesday morning under the presidency of 
the Rev. Harvey Smirz. 

The Rev. J. Warn was unanimously 
elected to the office of Vice-President. 
The Rey. A. J. Marchant was re-elected 
Treasurer, and the Rey. C. Hoddinott was 
re-elected Secretary. Letters were read 
from the various churches connected with 
the Assembly. 

The CHartrman said that he thanked 
God for the noble work for true religion 
that was evidently being done by the small 
churches and their pastors. 

On the motion of Councillor Bry, 
seconded by Mr, W. Funny, a resolution of 


profound sympathy with the family of the 
late President McKinley and the American 
nation was unanimously passed. 

In the evening a service was held in 
the Adrian-street Church. The Rev. G. 
Lansdown (Billingshurst) conducted the 
devotional part of the service, and the 
sermon was preached by the Rey. E. P. 
Hall, B.A., who said that he profoundly 
believed that there was an important 
work for these smaller churches to per- 
form. There were two great events in the 
history of modern Europe—the break up 
of the Roman Empire and the break up of 
the Roman Church, from which events 
arose the smaller nations and the various 
denominations of Christendom. These 
events inaugurated the reign of in- 
dividualism. Its tide was now nearly 
spent, and the oncoming tide was of a 
very different character. It brought with 
it community instead of individuality ; 
Catholicism instead of sect life. But 
after all the smaller nations and sects were 
doing a noble work in the world, and it 
took the whole Church to preach the whole 
Gospel. Browning’s poem, “ The Boy and 
the Angel,” showed that to the ear of the 
Almighty the absence of one small voice 
marred the universal harmony. God 
grant that He might not, through the 
indifference and disloyalty of those who 
belonged to the smaller churches, miss one 
note that was needful to perfect the choral 
strain whose music is the rapture of the 
spheres. 


Tan following tribute to the late 
Evelyn Abbott, joint-author with Professor 
Lewis Campbell of the ‘Life of Jowett,” 
and for many years a hard-working tutor 
at Balliol, was sent by a correspondent to 
last week’s Spectator :— 


“English scholarship aud the teaching 
of classical antiquity at Oxford have 
experienced a very distinct loss in the 
death of Dr. Evelyn Abbott. But even 
more than a public loss is it a personal 
bereavement to his College and his many 
friends. Balliol has had during the last 
thirty years, as she had in the thirty 
years before, the services of many able and 
devoted sons. Her success has been due 
quite as much to their chivalrous and 
selfless devotion as to their high ability. 
Henry Smith, T. H. Green, Arnold 
Toynbee, R. D. Nettleship, Sir John 
Conroy—these have been among Jowett’s 
chief henchmen, and ably they seconded 
him. But none was more devoted or 
faithful to the College than the brave, 
diligent student and tutor who served her 
so long from what might have seemed, in 
Heine’s phrase, a ‘mattress grave.” <A 
fine athlete in hig undergraduate days, as 
well as a scholar, unaccountably paralysed 
in his lower limbs just as he took his 
degree, and reduced literally to the con- 
dition of Browning’s grammarian, Abbott, 
like Fawcett, seems to have resolved that 
‘it should make no difference.’ Dr. 
Percival at Clifton and Mr. Jowett at 
Balliol gave him the opportunity ; he lived 
his life, he made a name as a scholar, he 
read, he wrote, he taught, he examined, he 
was the genial friend and helper of many 
generations of undergraduates, who will 
remember him all over the Empire. Above 
all, he taught one lesson, learned in the 
hardest school, leiden ohne zu klagen (to 
suffer without complaining). Such men 
do more than they know, and their pupils 
feel for them more than they can express,” 
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NEWS FROM THE CHURCHES. 
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[Notices and Reports for this Department should 
be as brief as possible, and be sent in by Thursday 


Morning.) 
oe 


Accrington.—On Sunday last a congregational 
meeting was held, when it was unanimously decided 
to perpetuate the memory of the late Mr. E. Mills, 
who had been President of the Church and Chair- 
man of Committee since its foundation, by erecting 
a suitable memorial tablet in the church. A series 
of week-night lectures with the view to stimulat- 
ing interest in our cause in Accrington are being 
arranged. 

Atherton : Chowbent Chape!l.—On the comple- 
tion of a twenty-five years’ ministry in the Unitarian 
body, the Rey. J. J. Wright, on Sunday morning 
last, gave a brief review of the changes which had 
taken place during that period in the thought, 
method, life and outlook of the denomination, and, 
to some extent, in other religious bodies. The 
evening sermon was specially devoted to the death 
of President McKinley. On Monday evening, in 
the schoolroom, the Guild, which has upwards of 
100’members over fifteen years of age, re-opened 
its regular meetings, with a full attendance of 
earnest young people. “To live the life” and “to 
lend ahand” has been the motto of this Guild for 
years, and the feeling of association with the 
recently-formed ‘Guilds’ Union” seems to have 
given it added vigour. For nearly all present on 
Monday evening “something to do” was found in 
the many and various institutions connected with 
school or chapel. The leader never knew the young 
people more ready with suggestions or willingness 
to “do something.” Moreover, they were eager 
themselves to talk, and listen with interest to one 
another, upon things of the better life. The leader 
asked for a quiet resolve in the heart of each pre- 
sent, as in the sight of God, to faithfully attend 
Divine service at least once every Sunday. 

Carlisle.—The anniversary services were held on 
Sunday last, when sermons were preached morning 
and evening by the Rey. James Harwood, B.A., who 
was present as a representative of the British and 
Foreign Unitarian Association. The services were 
well attended, the congregation at night being 
unusually large. The special music included solos 
by Miss Armytage, of Newcastle, and Mr. Hanna, 
and anthems by the choir. On the Monday evening 
the annual tea was held in the schoolroom, about 140 
sitting down to it. After tea a public meeting was 
heldinthechurch, when there wasa good attendance, 
including fifteen members of the Newcastle Church, 
some being a deputation from the Northumberland 
and Durham Association. The chair was taken by 
Mr, James Arlosh, J.P., of Woodside, Carlisle, and 
he was supported by the Rev. C. Travers (Carlisle) 
and Rey. James Harwood; Mr. Alderman Barker 
Ellis, President of the Northumberland and Durham 
Unitarian Association; Mr. Councillor Affleck, 
Gateshead ; Messrs, C. Slater, Coysh, Errington, 
Donald (of Newcastle), T. Paxton (of South Shields); 
and Messrs. Marchington and Dixon (of Carlisle), 
The Chairman, in his opening address, referred to 
the death of Mr, McKinley, and moved the follow- 
ing resolution :—“ That this meeting has heard 
with grief of the death of President McKinley at 
the hands of an assassin, and declares its horror and 
detestation of the crime. It desires to express its 
profound sympathy with the American people in 
their great loss, and with Mrs. McKinley in her 
grievous affliction.” The resolution was carried by 
the whole of those present standing in their places. 
After a solo by Miss Armytage, the Chairman con- 
gratulated the congregation on the progress of the 
church during the eight years of Mr. Travers’ 
ministry, the anniversary of whose induction they 
also celebrated that day. Their church at Carlisle 
oecupied an isolated position, their nearest neigh- 
bour being Newcastle, sixty miles away; but 
notwithstanding this and the fact that they were 
planted in the midst of an ecclesiastical preserve, 
Mr. Travers had steered their barque with great 
skill and courage, and they might fairly take a good 
deal of credit to themselves that they were able to 
muster such gatherings as they had had this 
anniversary. Mr. Alderman Ellis and the Rev. 
James Harwood delivered very effective speeches, 
and the minister having expressed the pleasure 
they felt in having Mr. Harwood and the friends 
from Newcastle with them, the meeting closed with 
hymn and Benediction. A letter from the Har] of 
Carlisle regretting his inability to be present, and 
hoping that there might be a useful gathering, was 
received, 

East London Unitarian Sunday School 
Unrion.—The annual aggregate service of the 

Union was held at Stratford on Sunday, Sept. 15, 
at 3,15 p.M., conducted by Mr, T, Elliot, of High- 


gate. About 160 scholars and teachers were pre- 
sent, representing the schools of Mansford-street, 
Stepney, Forest. Gate, and Stratford, The hymns 
were sung very heartily, and the i impressive address 
given by. Mr, Elliot on “Truth” was listened to 
with great attention. 

London: Islington.—On Sunday last, in the 
absence of the Rev. Dr. Hicks, the pulpit of Unity 
Church was occupied by Mr. E. Capleton, who con- 
cluded an impressive address on “Lord, what is 
man that thou art mindful of ‘him ? ” with a 
touching reference to the tragic death of President 
McKinley, and to our profound sympathy with the 
American nation in their great loss, ‘‘ Nearer, my 
God, to thee,” was sung as the final hymn, and 
Mr. Brittan, the organist, played Mendelssohn’s 
“Funeral March” at.the conclusion of the service, 
the congregation standing meanwhile. 

Manchester : Longsight (Appointment).— 
Mr. H. J. Rossington, B.A., has received and 
accepted a unanimous invitation to the pastorate of 
this church. -He will enter upon his duties on the 
first Sunday in October, the occasion of the Harvest 
Festival. The induction service will take place on 
Saturday, Oct. 19, as to which further particulars 
will be announced. 

North-East Lancashire Sunday School 
Union.—The fourth and last conference of the 
year was held at Accrington on Sept.14. After tea 
the Rev. Arthur W. Fox (Todmorden), President, 
took the chair, and Miss M, J. Dearden (of New- 
church) read a paper on ‘The Training of the 
Young in Sunday Schools.” In her remarks, which 
had reference chiefly to children from the age of 
four or six to eight, she laid stress on the necessity 
of a knowledge of child-nature, and mentioned that 
observation and imitation were two of the most 
characteristic traits, That teachers should be living 
examples of what they aimed at making the child 
was also insisted upon. Several speakers followed 
in praise of the paper, and many useful hints were 
added. Two musical items were given by Miss 
Mackie and Mrs. Hargreaves during the evening, 
and the most successful meeting held for two or 
three years was closed with the Benediction. 

Stockton-on-Tees.—On Saturdry, Sept. 7, Mr. 
and Mrs. G. R. Wright entertained the scholars, 
teachers, and friends of the school at their farm in 
Eaglescliffe ; and on Sept, 12, Mr. J. A. Robinson, 
organist of the church, took the choir to Castleton 
for a delightful day on the moors, 

Stourbridge (Farewell Presentation).—The 
Rey. A. W. Timmis having resigaed the pulpit of 
the Presbyterian Chapel on his acceptance of the 
post of minister to the Poor at the Renshaw-street 
Mission in Manchester, the Stourbridge congrega- 
tion have marked their appreciation of his services 
during nearly eighteen years by a farewell presen- 
tation. On Thursday week a gathering of the 
members of the congregation and other friends 
took place in the grounds of Mr. A. W. Worthing- 
ton’s house at Old Swinford, among those present 
being Mr. and Mrs. Worthington, Mr. and Mrs. T. 
Grosvenor Lee, the Revs. A. W-.. Timmis, I, 
Wrigley, and A. H. Shelley. The gifts consisted of a 
handsome clock, a fine resproduction of the old Chip- 


pendale style, a silver tea service, anda purse of £50. 


Mr. Worthington, in making the presentation to 
Mr. Timmis on behalf of the congregation, spoke of 
the ties of goodwill, respect, and affection which 
during many years had united both Mr, and Mrs, 
Timmis to them, and of the many opportunities 
which the ministerial life afforded for the forming 
of such ties, The good-will of the congregation would 
follow Mr. and Mrs, Timmis to their new home, 
where they would have a visible memorial of it in 
that clock. He saw on a sun-dial the other day 
the words, “I count the sunny hours.” He trusted 
that the clock would remind Mr. Timmis of the 
many happy hours he had spent in Stourbridge, 
Mr, Timmis, in reply, said that. he felt quite 
unable adequately to express what he felt at that 
moment, deeply moved as he had been by Mr. 
Worthington’s address. He could do very little 
more than thank from the bottom of his heart 
their friends for the very great kindness expressed 
towards them. He was going to Manchester with 
the hope that he would’ be able to do some good 
there. A minister did not live and exert an 
influence if he did not live to do good. No one 
could be more conscious than.himself of his many 
faults and failings, but he did hope to do a little 
good before he died. He hoped that the congrega-. 
tion would flourish in time to’come as he had never 
seen it flourish, and he should always be glad to 
hear of the welfare of his friends at Stourbridge. 
Mrs. Blurton then presented the tea service to Mrs. 
Timmis, saying that she did so, in the regretted 
absence of Miss Evers, through indisposition, and 
Mrs. Timmis having gratefully acknowledged the 
gift, the proceedings terminated, and the rest of 
the evening was pleasantly spent _ in social inter- 
course, 
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Ga It 1s requested that notice of anyalteration 
in the Calendar be sent to the Publisher not 
later than Thursday Afternoon. 


Bermondsey, Fort-road, 7 p.m., Rev. T, E, M. 
EDWARDS. 

Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 
11 am. and 7 p.mM., Rev. FREDERIC ALLEN. 
Harvest Services, Sept. 29th. 


OuR 


' Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra-road, 


11 aM, and 7 P.m., Rev. F. W. STanbey, 

Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley-rd., West 
Croydon,114.M.and 7P.M., Rev. J. Pace Hoprs, 

Deptford, Church-street, 11.15 a.m. and 6,30 P.M., 
Rev. A, J. MARCHANT. 

Essex Church, The Mall, Notting-hill-gate, 11 a.m. 
and 7 p.M., Rev. Frank K, Freeston, Re-open- 
ing Services. Evening, ‘‘ Alfred the Great.” 

Forest-gate, corner of Dunbar-road, Upton-lane, 
11 a.m. and 6.30 p.m., Rev. H. W. PERRIs. 

Hackney, New Gravel Pit. Church, Chatham-place, 
11 a.m, and 7 p.m., Rev. R. H. U. Broor. 

Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 1. 15 a.m. and 
7 P.mM., Rev. EpGarR DaPLyn. ; 

Highgate Hill, Unitarian Christian Church, 11 a.m. 
and 7 p.M., Mr. T, ELLior. 

Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 a.m. 
and 7 P.M., Rev. G. Dawes Hicks, M.A., Ph.D. 

Kentish Town, Clarence-road, N.W., 11 a.m. and 
7 e.M., Rev, ALEXANDER FaRQUHARSON. 

Kilburn, Quex-road 11 a.m. and 7 P.M., Rev. J. E. 
STRONGE. 

Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church High-street, 
11 4.M. and 7 P.M. 

Little Portland-street Chapel, 11.15 a.m, and 72M, 
Rev. H. S, Perris, M.A. 

Mansford-street Churchand Mission, Bethnal Green, 
7 P.M., Mr. T. J. Harpy. 

Peckham, Avondale-road, 11 a.m. and 6.80 P.M., 
Rev. G. Carver. 

Plumstead, Common- rend Eakeeeia Church,11 a.m, 
and 6.30 P.M., Rev. L, JENKINS JONES. 

Richmond, Free Church, Ormond-road, 11.15 a.m. 
and 7 p.M., Rev. S. Farrineron, 


Stepney-Green, College Chapel, 11.4.m, and 7 P.M., 


Mr, Eustace THompson, 

Stoke Newington, The Green, 11.15 4.M, and 7 P.M., 
Rey. W. Woopine, B.A.’ 

Stratford, West Ham-lane Unitarian Church, 11 
aM, Mr. G. SKELT, and 6.30 P.M., Mr. EH. 
WILKES SMITH. 

Wandsworth, Unitarian Christian Church, Kast-hilJ, 
11 a.m. and 7 P.m., Rev, W. G. Tarrant, B.A. 

Wood Green, Unity Hall, 11 a.m., Rev, J, BARNHILL, 
and 7 P.M., Rey. S. JENKINSON, 


Lara carer ers ee | 


PROVINCIAL, 


Batu, Trim-street Chapel, 11 a.m. and 6.30 Pm, 
Rev. Jonn McDowzEtu. 

BeprorD, Library (side room), Closed for a time, 

BuacKkpoon, Banks-street, North Shore, 10,45 a.m, 
and 6.30 P.m., Rev. Davip Davis, 

BLACKPOOL, Unitarian Church, Masonic Hall, South 
Shore, 11 and 6.30. 

Bootie, Free Church Hall, Stanley-road, 11 AM, 
and 6.30 P.M., Rev, J. Morey Mis, 

BovRNEMODTH, Unitarian Church West-hill-road, 
11 a.m. and 7 P.M., Rev. C. C, Coz. 

BRADFORD, Chapel-lane Chapel, 10.30 a.m, and 
6.380 p.M., Rev. E, Cerrpig JonES, 

BRIGHTON, Christ Church (Free Christian), New-rd, 
North- -8t., 11 a.m, 

Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 11 a.m, and 
7 P.M., Rev. G. STREET.- 

QCanrerpury, Ancient Chapel, Blackfriars, 11 AM, 
Rev. J. Reminaton WILSON. 

Cuatuam, Unitarian Church, Hamond-hill, 11 AM, 
and 6.380 p.m, Rev. G. S. Hrrcxcock, B. vos. 


‘Deat and Waumer, Free Christian Church, High- 


st., 11 a.m. and 6.30 P.m., Rev. T. SHAKSPEARE. 

Dover, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 11 a.m, 
and 6,30P.m., Rev. 8. Burrows, 

GuILDFoRD, Ward-street Church, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 p.m., Rev. E, S. Lana BUCKLAND, 

Horsuam, Free Christian Church, Worthing-road, 
11 a.M. and 6.30.p.m., Rev. J. wi, Marten, 

Lxeeps, Mill Hill, 10.45 a.m and 6,30 P.m., Rev. 
C. HARGROVE, M.A. 

Lrscarp, Memorial Church, Manor-road, 11 a.m. 
and 6,30 p.m., Rev. A. “ERNEST PARRY. 

LiveRPooL, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 
Rev. V. D, Davis, B.A., and 6,30 P.M; R 
J, JUpP. Evening Service i in a new} 


-Sourwprort, Portland-street Church 11 a.m. and 


-WARRENPOIN’, co. Down, Unitarian Church, Dro- 


- -Jnterest on Loans reduced to Four-and-a-half 


- Deputy-Chairman—Mark H, Jupax, A.R.LBA. 


PREFERENCE SHARIIS £10, Interest 4} per 
cent. DEPOSITS received at 3, 33, and 4 per cent, 
 withdrawable at short notice. a 
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Livarroon, Hope-street Church, 11 a.M., Rev. R. A. 
Armstrong, B,A., and 6.30 P.m., Mr, J. Morton 


Schools, ete, FAXPERIENCED GOVERNESS desires 


BARNES, Tees a few young PUPILS. Healthy country 
Liverroot, Ullet-road, Sefton Park, 11 a.m., h 1 ANCHESTER COLLEGE, | home. Large garden and meadows. Entire charge 
“National Commemoration of Alfred the OXFORD. if’ desired.—Denmark Cottage, Southwater, near 


Great,” and 6,80 p.m, “Life and Work of Horsham, Sussex, 


King Alfred,” Rev. Dr. Kizrn, 
ManonesteEr, Sale, 11 a.m. and 6.30 p.m, Rev. W. 
LAWRANCE SCHROEDER, M.A. 
MancHEstEeR, Strangeways, 10.30 a.M. and 6,30, 
_ BM., Rev. W. R. SHanks. 
Newrort, Isle of Wight. Closed for Repairs till. 
Sept. 29, Services in the School-room, 11 a.m. 
and 6.30 P.M., conducted by Mr. C. C. Prior 
OxrorD, Manchester College, 11.30 4.M., Rev. Dr. | 
DrumMonpD. 
PortsMoutH, General Baptist Chapel, St. Thomas- 
street, 6.45 p.m., Mr. Toomas Bonp. 
PorTsMOUTH, High-street Chapel, 11 a.M and: 
6.45 p.mM., Mr. G. Cosens PRIOR. 
SoaRBOROUGH , Westborough, 10.45 a.M. and 7 P.M., 
Rev, OTTwELt Binns. 


“The Oollege adheres to its original principle of 
freely imparting Theological Knowledge, without 
umsisting wpon the adoption of particular Theological 
Doctrines,” 


JXPERIEN CEDand successful TUTOR 

has VACANCY for two Pupils—backward 
| boys, not objected to; entire charge if required, 
All examinations, Good home.—Address, E. T., 
care of Mr. Wm. Dixey, 638, Sb. Andrew’s-road, 
Southampton, 


SESSION 1901-1909, 

The Rev. L. P. Jacks, M.A., will deliver the 
OPENING ADDRESS in the College on MONDAY, 
October 14th, at 5 p.m. Subject, ‘ The Destination 
of the Student for the Ministry—the Settled 
Ministry and an Alternative.” 

H. ENFIELD DOWSON, g 
A. H. WORTHINGTON, § °° 


G22? plain COOK wanted at the end 


: of October.—Mrs. P, Roscoz, 28, Denning- 
road, Hampstead. 


G02”. NURSE wanted for three little 


HANNING HOUSE, HIGHGATE, children. Wages £20 to £24.—Apply to 


SipmoutH, Old Meeting, High-street, 11 a.m, and LONDON, N, Mrs. GarNEr?, 27, West Hill, Highgate, N. 
6.30 P.m., Rev. W. Acar. ; UNITARIAN BOARDING SCHOOL for GIRLS. ROR 
SEVENOAKS, Bessell’s Green, The Old Meeting House — A 
NVESTMENT.—For SALH, in a sound 


_ Ila. Stables in the grounds. 
SouTHEND, Unitarian Church, Darnley-road 11 a.m. 
(Children’s Service), and 6.80 P.m., Mr. Dar. - 


Miss LILIAN TALBOT, B.A,, Head Mistress, 
BOARDERS’ FEES for and after Sept. 18th, 
Forty Guineas a year, Chapel One Guinea. 
Music Six Guineas extra ; 
or £14 7s, a term, and if with Music £16 93., 
Ministers’ Daughters and Foundationers, 
£10 13s. 6d. a term, or with Music £12 5s., also 
Boarders already in the School. 

Including Board, Lodging, necessary Laundry, all 
Classes for the London Matriculation, and all Class 
Lessons, English, Latin, French, Greek, German, 
Mathematics, Science, Elocution, Drawing, Class 


Old-established Home Industrial, some 
SHARES, returning to the Investor 8 per cent.— 
Apply for particulars to StarrorD Warp and Co., 
37 and 38, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, 
London, E.C. 


6.30 p.M., Rev. C, H. WELLBELOVED. ~ 
Torquay, Unity Hall, Lower Union-street, 11 a.m. 
and 6,30 p.m., Rev. A. E..O’Connor. 
TUNBRIDGE WELLS, Mechanics’ Institute, Dudley- 
road, 11 a.m. and 6.30 p.m., Mr, E, CapLeron. 
York, St. Saviourgate Chapel, 11 a.m, and 6,30 
P.mM,, Rev. H. Rawxinas, M.A. 


ae STING: wanted by competent 


Journalist. Terms moderate. Accuracy 
guaranteed.—P. W., 50, River-road, Littlehampton. 


‘Sk Sen cae Singing, Dressmaking, Cooking, Calesthenics, Play- W ANTED, a family to share a well- 
ground, Swings, Cricket, Lawn Tennis, Hockey, furnished HOUSE at seaside for the 
IRELAND. | Garden, Outside Sanatorium, Laundry at Home. winter, or care of invalid needing bracing air. 


Good cooking and attendance. Moderate teriis,— 


Outside Examiner, 
Mrs. Austin, 16, Parade Villas, Herne Bay. 


Divinity on Saturdays. 
Extras: Violin, Solo Singing, Painting, £2 2s. each, 
Shorthand, Dancing, One Guinea. 

Day Scholars, 3 to 5 Gs, a Term, Music 2 Gs, extra. 
Kindergarten, Two to Two and a-Half Guineas, 
‘Manager, Miss MATILDA SHARPE, 

32, Highbury-place, N. 


Dustin, Stephen’s Green West, 12 noon., Rev, 
G. H. Vancn. 


ANTED, COMPANION-HOUSE- 

KEEPER to lady living in small house 

just out of Hastings. One maid kept; cheerful 

and musical preferred ; would like a foreigner.— 
Address, L. F.S,, 11, Clive-avenue, Hastings. 


FREDK. LONG & SON, 


AUCTIONEERS, SURVEYORS, HOUSE & LAND AGENTS, 
4, Adelaide Place, London Bridge, E.C, 


more-road, 12 Noon, Rev. W. E. Mettonz, The 
attendance of visitors cordially invited. 


tage 


Care Town, Free Protestant (Unitarian) Church, 
Hout-street, 6.45 P.M. 
Sypyzy, N.S.W., The Australian Church, I.0.0.F, 
’ Temple, 11 a.m, and 7 p.m., Rev. G. WALTERS. 


ONAMUR, SANDGATE.—SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS AND LITTLE BOYS 


Miss JARVIS and Miss CLARA BERRY, having 
added to their House and Playgrounds, can now 
take more PUPILS, 


OUTH-PLACE ETHICAL SOCIETY, 

SOUTH-PLACE, FINSBURY.—Sept, 22nd, 

ab 11.15 am., JOHN A. HOBSON, M.A., “ Hopes 
for Democracy.” d 


Rents Collected, and the entire management of 
| Property in any part of London or Suburbs under- 
taken. Valuations for Probate, &c. 


OTTINGEN.—A German lady, who 
has lived in England and now resides with 
her parents, desires to receive English girls for in- 
struction in languages, music, and housekeeping if 
desired, Excellent references from parents of 
present German pupils and from Mrs. Sargant, 
Quarry-hill, Reigate. Terms from £40-£50.— | 
Apply to Fraulein Miurensere, Brauweg 3 L., 
Gottingen. 


IGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
SOUTH MARINE TERRACE, 
ABERYSTWITH. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 


BIRKBEGK BANK 


Southampton Bidngs., Chancery Lane, London, W.0. 
CURRENT ACOOUNTS 
© 7 eon the minimum monthly balances, ° 
If when not drawn below £109, [ 
_ DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS 


23 /,,s0 Devesite ommyabiaon mana. CDF i. 


STOCKS AND SHARES 
Btecks and Shares parchaced and sold for customera 


ae oe UNITARIAN CHURCH, 


ST. VINCENT-STREET. 
Hoors or Service :—Morning at 11; Evening (First 
; Sunday of Month), 6.30. 5 
Unitarian friends visiting the Glasgow International 
Exhibition will be heartily welcomed to the Church 
Services, and will haye all assistance given to eusure the 
pleasure and comfort of their stay in the city. 
James Forrest, M.A.,. Minister, Janefield House, 
Blythswood-square, Glasgow. . 
W. G. Corrins, Hon. Sec., 95, Douglas-street, Glasgow. | 


] tHCENTURY BUILDINGSOCIETY 
LY ADELAIDE-PLACE, LONDON BRIDGE, 


Princrpan .... ~‘Mrs, MARLES THOMAS, ~ 


Pupils most successfully prepared for Public 


per Cent. | Examinations. Scholarships have been obtained The BIRKBEOK ALMANAOK, with full particulars, 
ae [atthe University Colleges Special atzntion paid | tO Rants RARNSOROF, Manager 
} ls o the physical si J y 4 Nos. 


Chairman — Sir H. W. Lawrznor, Bart., 21, | Swedish drill. : 


Mincing-lane, E.C. 


Telegraphic Addvess: “BIRKEBOZ, LONDON.” 


THE ‘‘INQUIRER’’ CALENDAR. 


—++— 


SUNDAY SERVICES are advertised at a charge 
of 10s. per year, prepaid, a space of two lines being 
given to each announcement ; extra lines are 
charged 4d. each. Orders can be sent for a portion 
of the year, not less than thirteen weeks, at the 
same rate. Calendar Notices not prepaid £1 the 
year. Single Announcements 6d. per line. All 
information as to the change of preachers should 
reach the Office not later than Thursday. 

Essex Hall, Strand, W.O. 
eee 

DEATHS. 


onzs—On the 12th Sept., at 13, Great Bedford. 
q street, Bath, Clara, wife of Arthur H, Jones, 
and daughter of the late Thomas Lang, of 


Bristol, aged 54, 


HINDHEAD. 


WN ISS MACRAE MOIR’S SCHOOL 
i FOR GIRLS. (Established 1893). 


7, Pall Mall, S.W. 
F. H. A. Harpoastte, F.S8.1., 5, Old Queen-st., 8. W. 
Miss Orme, 118, Upper Tulse-hill, S.W. 
STEPHEN SEAWARD TaYLeEr, ‘‘ Fairholme,” 8, Mount 
Ephraim-road, Streatham-hill, S.W., and 
Mrs. Henry Rut, 1, Randolph-gardens, N.W. 


PUPILS prepared for the Universities ; resident 
gymnast and Freneh mistress; healthy conditions 
| of life; hockey and tennis, 

Kindergarten department. 

AUTUMN) TERM begins on Sept, 18th. 

Prospectus on application to Miss Macrae Morr, 
Lingholt, Hindhead. : 

Station, Haslemere. 


LIBERAL ADVANCES promptly made. 
Monthly repayment, including principal, premium 
and interest for each £100 advanced—21 years, 
138. 6d. ; 18 years, 14s. 9d. ; 15. years, 16a. 1d, ; 
10 years, £1 1s. 8d, Survey Fee to £500, half-a- 
guinea, 

_ Special facilities given to persons desiring to pur- 
‘chase houses for their own occupation. Prospectus 


_ FREDERICK LONG, Manager. 


ISS LOUISA DREWRY gives Lec- 
tures, Readings, and Lessons in English | 
Language and Literature and Kindred Subjects ; 
Examines, and helps Students by letter and in her 
Reading Society. Miss Drewry has some leisure,— | 
143, King Henry’s-road, London, N,W, 


i 
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The AUTUMNAL MEETINGS of the ASSOCIATION will be held at LEEDS, on MONDAY, OCTOBER 2lst, and 


TUESDAY, OCTOBER 22nd, 1901. 


RELIGIOUS SERVICE in MILL-HILL CHAPEL, MONDAY, OCTOBER 2lst, at 415. DEVOTIONAL SERVICE 
by the Rev. Cuartus Harerove, M.A. SERMON by the Rev. H. Enrrezp Dowson, B,A. TEA at 6 p.m. 


PUBLIC MEETING in the ALBERT HALL at 7.30 p.m. Chairman, Sir James Kirson, Bart., M.P., supported by W. 


Blake Odgers, Esq., 


K.C. (President of the British and Foreign Unitarian Association), the Right Hon. Lady O'Hagan 


ident of the Sunday School Association), Sir John T. Brunner, Bart., M.P., Oswald Nettlefold, Esq. (Treasurer of ihe 
ae) PULA), Rev. Dendy Agate, B.A. eta William Colfox, Esq., J.P. (Bridport), William Long, Hsq., J.P. 
(Warrington), Ion Pritchard, Esq. (London), Rev, Andrew Chalmers (Wakefield), Rev. E. Ceredig Jones, M.A, (Bradford), 
Grosvenor Talbot, Esq., J.P., John Scott, Esq., W. D. Cliff, Esq., J.P., Henry Lupton, Esq., and others. 
SPEECHES on the following topics will be delivered :—. 
(1) The Work which awaits Unitarians at the present time. 
(2) Unitarianism as a Religion for Young People. Se 
(3) The Special Duties of Unitarians in the cause of Education. : 
(4) Indifference and Materialism : How can they be hopefully dealt with ? 


CONFERENCE on TUESDAY, Oct. 22nd, at 10 a.m. Rev. J. H. Mannina, M.A. (Sheffield) will open a Discussion on 
“The Need of Emphasizing Unitarian Theology.” Rev. W. Coprrann Bowrz (London) will read a Paper on “ Achievements 


and Opportunities.” 


LUNCHEON atl p.m. 


CONFERENCE, organised by the Sunday School Association, at 2.30 p.m. Paper by Miss Marian Prircnarp (London) 


on “The Teacher’s Aim: To raise the Scholar’s Ideal.” 


an Address on “A Superannuation Fund for Ministers,” at 4.30 p.m. | 
CONVERSAZIONE in the PRIESTLEY HALL in the Evening, Tea and Coffee at 7.30 p.m. Music at 8 p.m. 


Discussion to follow. Rev. J. E. Carpenter, M.A. (Oxford) will give 


\ 


Tickets aud all particulars respecting the Meetings may be obtained from the Local Secretary, Mr. H. Bas 11 Lupron 


14, East Parade, Leeds. 


Woard and Resivence, 
} 
FEW young people received in 
PLEASANT HOME near Victoria. Terms 
moderate.—Mrs. RoBeRT TurNER, 94, Grosvenor- 
road, S.W. 


OURNEMOUTH — Elvaston, West | 


Clif, BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT. 
Unrivalled position on sea front, close to the High- 
cliffe Hotel. 50 rooms, TFull-sized billiard table. 
Lovely grounds, with access to Cliff Promenade. 
Due south, Near Unitarian Church.—Mr, and 
Mrs. Pocock. 


Dee aeniieite et ata tak comfortable 
private BOARDING-HOUSE ; close to sea ; 
sheltered among the Pines ; south aspect. Billiard- 
room (full-sized table). Terms moderate.—Address, 
Miss Cuatpxcort, Stirling House, Manor-road. 


POUeN EMOUTH. — Board-residence. 
High position, facing South, with balcony 
and good garden. Suitable for Open-air Treatment, 
Close to sea, sheltered by pines, and adjoining the 
car-route to all parts.—D., Cliff House, 1, West- 
minster-road, Branksome Park. : 


OLWYN BAY. — MORANNEDD 
BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT, MARINE 
ROAD, one minute from West Promenade and five 
from the beautiful Pwllycrochen Woods and from 
station. Morannedd is a most comfortable and 
homelike house, standing in its own grounds, 
Liberal Table ; moderate tariff.—Proprietress, Miss 
WADSWORTH. 


T. LEONARDS.—“ Crantock,’’ 59, 
Warrior-square. First-class BOARD and 
RESIDENCE, newly furnished and redecorated. 
Sea View, excellent cuisine, billiard room, sanitary 


certificate.—Mr. and Mrs, Srpney P. Porter. 


R. JOHN HARWOOD is prepared 

to give DRAMATIC RECITALS of two 

hours duration from Shakspere, Dickens, and other 

authors ; also a novel Lecture, entitled “‘The Art 

of Public Recitation: its Humours and Difficulties 

—a Leaf from my Own Experience,” followed by 

one hour of illustrative Recitals, to Societies con- 

nected with Unitarian or Free Churches, upon ex- 

ceptional terms and without risk.—Address, Fair 
View, Pendleton, Manchester. 


\ R. HERBERT RIX, B.A., offers 

popular LECTURES on PALESTINE, 
illustrated by Oriental Costumes and coJoured 
slides from photographs taken during a recent 
tour.—For terms, apply H. Rrx, Limpsfield, Surrey. 


THE CRISIS, A Quarcesty Review. 


Contents of No. 3, JULY, 1901. 
The Land and the People. 
The Great Days of England. 
The Practical Man. 
“The New Citizen.” By Charles Charrington. 
Patriotism. 
The Pastor and the Sheep. 
Notes. 
The Present Crisis, By J. R. Lowell. 
Price 6d.; by post, 74d. 
Copies of Nos. 1 and 2 may still be had, price 74d. 
each post-free, 
London: Warrs and Co., 17, Johnson’s-court, 
Fleet-streét, E.C, ; : 
and of Booksellers and at Railway Bookstalls, 


HE NATIONAL CONFERENCE 
GUILDS’ UN1ON.—A MANUAL OF SER- 
VICES and PRAYERS for GUILD MEETINGS, 
prepared by the Committee of the Guilds’ Union. 
Messrs, WILKINSON and ListER, St. James-street, 
Sheffield. 3d. net, by post 34d. 
To be had also from the Rev, JouHN Exxis, Pisgah 
House, Broomhill, Sheflield. 


OCIAL PURITY ALLIANCE; 
founded in 1873, to uphold one equal standard 
of Purity alike for Men and Women. For par- 
ticulars and literature apply to Mr. E. Hammonn, 
Secretary, 18, Tothill-street, S.W., on Monday and 
Wednesday Mornings, or to Mrs. Hammond on 
Friday Mornings, 
Funds are greatly needed to extend this im- 
portant work and to reprint valuable papers, 
Contributions will be acknowledged by the Secre- 
tary, or by Mr. W, T. Matixeson, Hon. Treasurer. 


ICENTENARY of the OLD MEET- 
ING HOUSE and ANNUAL MEETINGS 
of the NORTH MIDLAND PRESBYTERIAN and 
UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION at MANSFIELD. 
TUESDAY, 24th Septmeber. 
11.80,—Service. Sermon by Rev. Joseph Wood, 
2.30.—Annual Business Meeting of the N. M. P. 
and U. A. 
8.—Conversazione in the Victoria Hall. 
_ WEDNESDAY, 25th September, 
10.15,—Commemoration Service. 
11,—Bicentenary Conference, Addresses by the 
Revs, J. Estlin Carpenter, M.A., Edgar 
I. Fripp, B.A., C. H.. Wellbeloved, and 
Mr. A. W., Worthington. 
8.—Public Meeting in the Victoria Hall. Ad- 
dresses by the Revs. R, A. Armstrong, 
B.A., Joseph Wood, F. K. Freeston, 
Edgar I. Fripp, B.A., Henry Gow, B.A, 
and Mr, J. Harrop White, 


DEYOTIONAL BOOKLETS 
By the REV, W. G. TARRANT, B.A, 
DAILY MEDITATIONS, 


(Fourth Edition Revised.) 


NIGHT UNTO NIGHT. 


Cloth, red edges, 6d. ; roan gilt, 1s. 
London: PHILIP GREEN, 5, Essex-st., Strand, W,C. 


KING ALFRED 
As Educator of his People and Man of Letters. 
he 4 
STOPFORD A. BROOKE, 
With an Appendix of Passages from the Writings 
of Alfred. 


Price One Shilling. — 


—oo 


MACMILLAN anv CO. 


THE HEAVENLY LINK. 


POEMS 
BY 


ERNEST A. TIETKENS. 
Small crown 8yo, cloth, gilt top, 5s. 


London: Kzcan Patt, Trencu, TRusner, & Oo., Ltd, 
and all Booksellers. 


MR. EPICTETUS, JUNR., HIS BOOK, 


wherein is set forth a 


COMMON SENSE PHILOSOPHY FOR THH CONDUCT © 


OF LIFE. 

Specially written for unsophisticated and simple-minded 
Folk ; and for those who ignore every form of conven- 
tional religion. ’ 

A theme for the Twentieth Century, and until the 
Millennium shall dawn, 4 

By BENJAMIN WALKER. ; 

“There are many good things in this book. Through- 
out there runs a strong vein of theism, healthy and 
optimistic.”—CunristTIAN Lire. 

‘‘We sympathise to a great extent with the author's 


dissatisfaction with formal philosophy and conyeational 


religion, and agree that Stoicism properly understood 
offers a better refuge for the human mind. Mr. Walker's 
philosophy is not pure stoicism, as it is modified by 
Christian Theism, and the combination is productive of a 
cheerful optimism. The author says many sensible things, 
The book ought to be popular, and we wish it success,”— 
WESTMINSTER REVIEW, 


Now ready, cloth, price 3s, 6d. post free. 


Joun Hryvwoop, Deansgate and Ridgefield, Manchester. 
London : 29 and 30, Shoe-lane, E.C. : 


Printed by Woopratt & KinpeEr,70t076,Long Acre W.C., 


and Published for the Proprietors by E. Kmnnepy, at 
the Office, 3, Essex-street, Strand, London, W.C. Gity 
Agent, JouN Heywoop, 29 and 80, Shoe-lane, B.C., 
Manchester (Wholesale), Joun Heywoop, D — 
Saturday, September 21, 1901. ‘eee 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


a ry 


Durine the autumn the efforts of the 
special committee of the National Con- 
ference in furtherance of the Ministers’ 
Superannuation Fund are to be vigorously 
carried on, in the hope that.the whole of 
the £20,000 asked for, to secure the 
establishment of the Fund, may be raised 
before the end of the year. The Rey. J. 
Hstlin Carpenter, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee and President of the National 
Conference, is to attend a series of 
meetings, when he and other speakers will 
urge the claims of the Fund. Meetings 
have been arranged for the following 


ous oe 


- dates :—Birmingham, Oct. 1 ; Leicester, 
Belfast, , 


3; Liverpool, Oct. 8; 
Oct. 18; Leeds, in connection with the 
autumn meeting of the B. and F.U.A., 
Oct. 22; Sheffield, Oct. 24; Newcastle, 
Nov. 8. During November Mr. Carpenter 


will be lecturing in the University cities. 


of Scotland, and it is hoped that a further 
meeting may be held at Glasgow on 
- Noy. 25, in connection with the annual 
meeting of the Scottish Unitarian Asso- 
ciation. 

Tue report of the annual meeting 
of the North Midland Presbyterian 
and Unitarian Association, held on 
Tuesday at Mansfield, has not reached 
us in time for this week’s issue. 
The bicentenary of the Old Meeting at. 
Mansfield, celebrated on Tuesday and 
Wednesday, we also hope to report fully 
next week, A booklet issued in connec- 
tion with these meetings gives some 
interesting historical notes froin the early 
days of peaceable Nonconformity in 
Mansfield, when the vicar was friendly 
i Fann Bie is 


NS 


and the place, not coming under the Five 
Mile Act, was a refuge for several ejected 
ministers. The Bicentenary Commemora- 
tion Service was held on Wednesday morn- 
ing, followed. by a conference, at which the 
Rey. J. E. Carpenter is announced as 
speaking on “The Religious Movement 
which led to the Founding of the Old 
Meeting House,” the Rey. E. I. Fripp, the 
present minister, on “The History of the 
Old Meeting,” and Mr. A. W. Worthing- 
ton and Rev. C. H. Wellbeloved, former 
ministers, on “ Personal Reminiscences.” 
At the public meeting in the evening the 
Revs, R. A. Armstrong, F. K. Freeston, 
H. Gow and Joseph Wood were to be 
among the speakers. _ 

Fripay of last week was the great day 
of the Alfred Commemoration at Win- 
chester. A picturesque procession of 
notables, civic, ecclesiastical, military, and 
academic, passed along the streets of the 
venerable city to the Broadway, where 
Lord Rosebery unveiled Mr. Hamo 
Thorneycroft’s fine statue of the King. 
The statue is in bronze, and shows Alfred 
holding aloft his sheathed sword, grasped 
beneath the hilt, which this appears as 
emblem of the cross. On the arrival of 
the procession prayers were read by the 
Bishop of Winchester, and a “Chorus of 
Praise” was sung by the united choirs of 


Chichester, Salisbury, and Winchester 
Cathedrals and St. George’s Chapel, 
Windsor. The following special prayer 


was among those used :— 


O Lord, by Whom alone Kings reign and 
Princes decree justice, Who providest for 
Thy people with tenderness and rulest over 
them in love, we give thanks to Thee this 
day for the life of Thy servant Alfred our 
King. A thousand years in Thy sight are 
but as yesterday, seeing that is passed as a 
watch in thenight. We thank Thee for the 
spirit of wisdom and understanding, of 
council and strength, which Thou gavest to 
him, and for the fruit which hath followed 
in many lands from his Jabours in Thy faith 
and fear; and humbly we beseech Thee to 
grant that we, well using to Thy glory these 
Thy gifts, may be profitable members of the 
Church and commonwealth, and that our 
people may continue to do Thee service to 
the end of time; and that finally with all 
the dead in Christ we may be brought into 
the immortal glory of the Resurrection 
through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


Lord Rosebery’s speech was an eloquent 
eulogy of the King as an ideal Englishman, 
a perfect sovereign, and the pioneer of 
England’s greatness. Having spoken of 
Alfred’s devétion to duty and his indomit- 
able courage (we quote from the Times’ 
report), Lord Rosebery added :— He 
had the supreme quality of truth, frank- 
ness, candour, an open heart. His word 
was his bond. That is a quality which 


was then rare among princes, and is never 


* 


too common ; but it is one which English- 
men love. He was known as the Truth- 
teller. It is a noble title, more dis- 
tinguished than the vapid and prostituted 
epithet of Great. In history he stands as 
Alfred the truth-teller. Then he was a 
man, a complete man. What strikes one 
most in him, indeed, is his completeness. 
Complete is, I think, his distinctive epithet. 
Though profoundly pious, he was no 
anchorite. Though a King, not a pom- 
pous and mysterious phantom. Thougha 
passionate seeker after knowledge, not a 
pedant or a prig. He lived as a man 
among men, for he was ‘all things to all 
men’ in the best sense of the word ; 
rejoicing in the society of his scholars, his 
priests, his huntsmen, his craftsmen, his 
farmers ; interested in all worthy interests, 
mixing freely with his subjects, working 
and playing among them, but with a little 
scroll of high thoughts always in his 
bosom. A man among men, dealing all 
day with the common affairs of life, but 
with the high ideal burning at his heart.” 
In the afternoon a special service was held 
in the cathedral, when the Archbishop of 
Canterbury preached, and among the 
prayers used was the following collect :— 

Almighty God, Who art the strength of 
all them that love and trust in Thee, we 
give unto Thee most high praise and hearty 
thanks for the wonderful grace manifested 
in Thy Saints from the beginning of the 
world. And here at this time we desire to 
have in thankful remembrance him whom 
Thou didst raise up in ages past to bea 
singular pattern of Christian wisdom and 
virtue in our land, Alfred, the righteous 
ruler, the valiant defender, the wise in- 
structor of his people; the builder up of a 
great nation. Grant, we beseech Thee, that 
we all, and especially those who bear rule 
and authority amongst us, may after his 
example ever strive with singleness of 
heart ‘‘to live worthily,’’ and in our voca- 
tion and ministry truly and godly to 
serve Thee, through Jesus Christ our Lord. 
Amen. \ 

Tue services at Ullet-road Church, 
Liverpool, last Sunday, were devoted to 
the commemoration of King Alfred, the 
sermons being preached by the Rev. Dr. 
de Beaumont Klein. In the morning 
sermon, which was based on 1 Chron. 
xvii. 8, Dr. Klein spoke of Alfred as hav- 
ing rolled back the tide of invasion, and 
brought about the awakening of the 
national consciousness, and laid the 
foundation of the unity, power, and great- 
ness of the various racial elements that 
go to form the people of this realm. Of 
the King’s character, the preacher spoke 
(as reported in the Daily Post) as 
follows :— 

«« Whether it be in the hour of triumph 
or in the hour of darkness, a divine spirit 
of goodness, moderation, liberality, and 
wisdom was ever with him, Of Alfred ag 
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a soldier much has been said and written, | dear to the Father Almighty, The spirit 


His ultimate success in the field was, no 
doubt, due to. superior military qualities, 
in no small degree, perhaps representing 
his power to learn from experience... . 
His action showed a man, above all, gifted 
with tenacity of purpose, united to vivid 
political imagination, and true political 
wisdom. ... Hlated by success, a weaker 
man might have been tempted to show 
himself truculent and revengeful, but 
Alfred rose superior to such feelings in 
the consciousness of his duty as a ruler. 
He wisely saw that the problem before 
him was not how to get his revenge for 
all he had suffered in the past, but how to 
make it possible for the two races to live 
together in the land. Thus, instead of 
having recourse to wholesale ezecutions of 
prisoners, as Charlemagne had done, in 
pursuance of a policy only too frequently 
practised in those times—instead of 
imposing upon the defeated Danes hard 
and exasperating conditions, Alfred 
astonished them all by his generosity and 
moderation, and thus completed their 
subjection more safely and more per- 
manently than could have been done by 
excessive severity. In this way, Alfred 
appeared not merely as the saintly King 
of the West Saxons, but as the founder of 
the larger nation, rich by the variety of its 
racial elements, which had grown into a 
world-wide empire. Alfred stood almost 
alone among the rulers of nations for 
purity of character and aims joined. to 
political insight.” 


Rerrerrina to recent discussions in 
Calcutta, in which a member of the Arya 
Samaj had violently attacked Christianity, 
and among replies from the orthodox side 
had been one from the Calcutta Mis- 
sionary Conference, complaining of the 
bitter and unreasonable’ spirit of the 
attack and the “ coarse vindictive hosti- 
lity ” of the Arya-Samaj towards Chris- 
tianity, the Indian Messenger, while con- 
sidering the original attack undeserving 
of serious notice, draws the following use- 
ful moral :— 


We have often noticed with pain and 
shame what may be called ‘‘ bitter and 
unreasonable hostility ’’ towards other reli- 
gions in the Arya Samaj. This might be 
due to their failure to appreciate them as 
well as a deliberate unwillingness to under- 
stand. We are constrained to say sorrowfully 
that the Christian missionaries themselves 
are accused, and sometimes not unjustly, of 
thesame shortcoming. Itissubstantially true 
that after a long contact with the Hindus 
and Mahammadans they fail to form any- 
thing like a just estimate of these ancient 
religioussystems. The Christian missionary 
representations of the Indian religions and 
social life are proverbially known to be 
unjust, inaccurate, and depreciatory. The 
fact is that the Christian missionaries fail 
to appreciate Indian religions as much as 
the Arya Samaj err, either consciously or 
unconsciously, inits estimate of Christianity. 
Both the parties are exclusive and will not 
acknowledge the merits of the other. The 
Brahmo Samaj stands between them with 
its eyes equally directed to the Hast and 
West. Our reverence for the ancient store 
of Indian wisdom, for its hereditary spirit 
of religiousness, its wealth of spiritual 
possessions has not blinded us to the sublime 
beauty of the life and teachings of Christ 
and the indispensable message of the West. 
We shall not depreciate the Gospels in order 
to extol the Upanishads, The spirit of 
God was equally at work among the ancient 
Jews and Greeks as among the Hindus. 
The Brahmo Samaj looks upon humanity as 
gne family every member of which is equally 


of broad humanity, a true catholicity, ought 
to be an essential characteristic of religion. 


In connection with the Jubilee of 
Owens College, Manchester, which was 
opened in March, 1851, a new Professor- 
ship» of English Literature has been 
founded, and it was with the utmost 
satisfaction that we heard of the appoint- 
ment of Professor C. H. Herford, Litt.D., 
of Aberystwyth, to the post.Mr, Herford, 
as many of our readers will be aware, is a 
native of Manchester, being the eldest son 
of the late Charles Herford, and grandson 
of the Rev. J. G. Robberds, for so many 
years minister of Cross-street Chapel. He 
had a distinguished career at Cambridge, 
and among his publications are “ Studies 
in the Literary Relations of HKngland and 
Germany in the Sixteenth Century,” “The 
Age of Wordsworth,” a translation of 
Tbsen’s “‘ Brand” in the original metres, 
and the ‘“ Eversley”’ edition of Shakes- 
peare, with introductions and notes, in ten 
volumes. The College session opens next 
Tuesday, and on Thursday evening, Oct. 3, 
Professor Herford is to deliver an 
inaugural lecture on “The Permanent 
Power of English Poetry.” 


oe 


In the October Mill Hill Pulpit the 
Rev. C, Hargrove publishes his sermon 
on “The Anarchist Peril: Its Cause and 
its Cure,” of which we gave a brief report 
last week. We may be allowed here to 
add some of the closing sentences :— 


There is one only Panacea for all our ills. 
It is not Anarchy, in which alljthe good 
would perish and the evil only survive. | It 
is not Socialism, which would reduce all to 
a common level and make an end of excel- 
lence. It is not even Charity, though it 
will go far to alleviate misery it cannot 
remove. It is Justice, the Righteousness of 
God. When that is established as the law 
of the world all will be well, and not till 
then. 

{ ° e e e 

‘“‘ The kingdom of God cometh not with 
observation,’’? said Jesus. It comes not 
with the march of armies, or the proclama- 
tions of republies. ‘‘ It is within.’? Inthe 
hearts of men must it be first established, 
and spread from heart to heart, till it 
pervade the world. Andif we really desire 
that for which we all pray, that the 
kingdom of God may come, then in our own 
hearts shall we strive to plant it and there 
tread down the envy, hatred, malice and 
all uncharitableness which are begotten of 
hell, and have their ultimate outcome 
in such crimes as that at which all the 
world now shudders. 


Tue new buildiug of the Moss Side 
Unitarian Free Church in Manchester is 
now complete, and is to be opened next 
Saturday, Oct.'5. The service of dedica- 
tion will be conducted by the Rev. C. 


Roper, minister of the church, the preacher } 


being the Rey. J. Hstlin Carpenter. During 
October the special Sunday preachers will 
be the Revs. R. A. Armstrong, J. Page 
Hopps, W. Copeland Bowie, and Frank 
Walters. Collections are to be taken for 
the Furnishing and Church Funds, for 
though the new building, which has cost 
£6,000, is paid for,'an organ, & pulpit, and 
new hymn-books are still lacking, and the 
congregation, who do not believe in debt, 
are aiming to raise £1,000 more, to com- 
plete their equipment. The church as 
pictured in the programme of announce- 
ments looks extremely well, 


My eS RST ey phe. re 


“MY OLD. VILLAGE.” 


‘Tinrs embodying some thoughts in 
Richard Jefferies’ essay of that name. 

“The happiest days become the saddest 
afterwards. Let us never go back, lest 
we too die.” 


My childhood owned a world of spaces 
wide 
And deep green grass, 
Where safely baby feet might pass 
By trodden paths across the countryside. 


T cannot find those paths of long ago, 
That led to nooks 
Beside the little singing brooks, 
Where wild things dwelt and flowers were 
wont to grow. 


So low the brake that held me safe em- 
bowered, ; 
So small was I, 
Against the azure vault on high 
Like battlemented walls the hedgerows 
towered. ' 


~ 


T see them now reduced to pigmy size. 
Their verdant height, 
That palace hall of birds’ delight, 

Existed not save to my childish eyes. 


There was an old man I from earliest 
days 
Had known and loved, 
Who from those pastures never roved, 
But seemed inwoven with our village 
"Ways ; 


And now I do not meet him in his place, 
Yet scarce believe — * 
The news of death I soon receive, 

For life looks not the same without his_ 

face. 


Home-loving one, seek not thy childhood’s 
sky. 
The happiest years 
Become the saddest seen through tears ; © 
Therefore return not, lest thou too shouldst 
die. 


They say my kingdom was not but in 
dreams. 
Ah, far more true 
Than any world my manhood knew 
That boundless realm of stream and 
meadow seems. 


¥ 


Some day, perchance, beyond the shining 
spheres, 
Our souls may rise 
To larger aims in nobler guise, 
And walk in strength renewed as angels’ 
peers. 


Will smiling comrades doubt our place of 
birth, é 
And calmly say 
In that far-off celestial day 
That wisdom shows there never was an 


earth ? 
Birmingham. Trropora Mints, 
We have received the September 


number of the British Sanitarian, but 
regret to see that owing to indisposition 
Dr. Lawson Dodd has not been able to 
complete the second of his series of. 
articles on “‘ The Housing Problem,” which 
was commenced in the first number of this 
new journal. Mr. Hloenezer Howard con- 
tributes a second article on “ Garden 
Cities,” which includes notes on v2 
facilities and. cheap sites, ° 4 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE INTER- 
NATIONAL COUNCIL OF UNIT- 
ARIAN AND OTHER LIBERAL 
RELIGIOUS THINKERS AND 
WORKERS.* 


Ir has been our privilege since Whitsun- 
tide to publish in these columns the greater 
part of the proceedings of the Inter- 
national Council, but with the pleasant 
knowledge that the whole rich store would 
afterwards be gathered up in a volume, asa 
permanent and most valuable record of an 
occasion without parallel in the history of 
the Liberal movement in religion. That 
volume is now issued, and Mr, Copeland 
Bowie, the editor, is to be congratulated 
on the form it has taken. An octavo, 
in good readable type, wonderfully light 
to handle, the book should receive a very 
cordial welcome from all friends of Liberal 
religious thought and life; and we trust 
there will not be one of our Free Churches 
in which it will not be placed within the 
reach of all thoughtful readers, 

Looking down the table of contents we 
are again impressed by the great variety 
and interest of the papers contributed, 
and are once more vividly reminded of 
that deeper unity of spirit which pervaded 
the whole proceedings, and was so great a 
stimulus and delight to the friends 
gathered together from many lands, but 
pledged to the one great cause. This is 
emphasised by Mr. Bowie in his Preface, 
who, while admitting that “Clericalism”’ is 
still a potent force in the civilised world, 
and that Liberalism occupies only a small 


space when compared with the organised 


hosts of “Orthodoxy,” yet finds good 
reason for encouragement and hope, and 
looks forward to the time when the old 
confessional restrictions will fall away of 
themselves before a general acknowledg- 
ment of the permanent truths of spiritual 
religion. One regret expressed in the 
Preface will be very widely felt. 
_ Tt is to be regretted that Mrs. Humphry 
Ward, much to her own sorrow, was pre- 
vented through illness from preparing 
her paper on ‘‘ The Preservation of the 
Christian Ideal amid Changing Forms of 
Thought,’’. for she, on more than one occa- 
sion, has borne eloquent testimony to the 
power of religion over the life of men who 
unhesitatingly welcome the full light of 
modern science and criticism. 

It is also noted that papers on the 
Liberal movement in India and Japan 
did not reach England in time for inclu- 
sion in the volume. But there are not less 
than twenty papers, together with the 
President’s address, Mr. Stopford Brooke’s 
sermon, an account of the Welcome to 
Foreign Delegates by the Rev. J. Harwood 
and the various responses, and the Report 
of the General Secretary, the Rev. C. W. 
Wendté; it is pleasant also to find that 
our “ Chronicle of the Week” has been 


— of service in helping to furnish a “ Record 


of the Proceedings.” We would specially 
note that the papers by Professor Pflei- 
derer, of Berlin, on “‘ The Religious Crisis 
of our Age,” the Rev. Ernest Fontands, of 
Paris, on “The Contribution of France 
to Religious Progress,” and_ the Rev. 


* “ Liberal Religious Thought at the Beginning 


. of the Twentieth Century: Addresses and Papers 


at the International Council of Unitarian and other 
Liberal Religious Thinkers and Workers, held in 
London, May, 1901.” Edited by W. Copeland 


Bowie. London: Philip Green, 5, Essex-street, | 
Strand, W.C, 2s, 6d, net, j 


Tony André, of Florence, on “ The Liberal 
Movement in Italy,” which, on account of 
their length, we were obliged considerably 
to curtail, are here printed in full. Due 
acknowledgment is made of the service 
rendered by the Revs. J, E. Carpenter, 
A. E. O’Connor, and E. L. H. Thomas and 
Mr. Charles Weiss as translators of papers 
contributed in German and French. 

The photographic group of most of the 
chief members of the Council with some 
other helpers and friends, taken at St, 
Hrmin’s Hotel, appears in a reduced form 
as frontispiece, and the volume is also 
enriched by full-page portraits of seven 
other members, who could not be inelnded 
in the group, Pfleiderer, Drummond, 
Boros, Janson, T'chertkoff, Wicksteed, and 
Stopford Brooke. 

It is not necessary that we should dwell 
here any further on the contents and 
quality of the papers, and would only 
once more strongly urge the importance of 
securing a wide circulation for the book. 


——— 


MR. STOPFORD BROOKE ON KING 
ALFRED.* 


\ 

Ir was a happy thought which sug- 
gested to Mr. Brooke, at this time of the 
special national Commemoration, the re- 
publication in separate form of the chapter 
on Alfred in his “ English Literature 
from the Beginning to the Norman Con- 
quest,” published three yearsago. But this 
little book is not merely a reprint of that 
chapter, valuable and deeply interesting as 
it is, for in the Preface of eight pages Mr. 
Brooke gives us a fresh study of Alfred’s 
character, and in a substantial Appendix 
Miss Warren has added a number of ex- 
tracts from the King’s writings, the fullest 
easily available selection of the kind with 
which we are acquainted. Add this to 
Mr. Frederic Harrison’s Harvard lecture, 
and the Mayor of Winchester’s Com- 
memoration volume, noticed im THs 
Inquirer of Sept. 14, and Mr. Wicksteed’s 
article in the same number on Alfred as a 
writer, and we should have no excuse for 
ignorance or indifference to our greatest 
King on the most winning side of his 
character. ‘No doubt,” says Mr. Brooke 
in his Preface, “ Alfred’s lofty character is 
seen most clearly in the work he did both 
in war and peace; but there is an inner 
life of thought and feeling in public men 
of which the world sees little; and this, 
which in Alfred was. sorrowful, sensitive, 
humble-minded, and profoundly religious, 
appears in the additions he inserted into 
the translations he made of Latin books 
for the instruction of his clergy, his nobles, 
his people, and for his own _ private 
pleasure. The style, too, in which he wrote 
—childlike, at times, in its simplicity, and 
sincerity, and marked by an individual 
naiveté—is also a revelation of the way 
in which his mind and spirit worked 
together.” 

It is in his version of the “Consolation 
of Philosophy ” by Boethius that we see 
most of Alfred, and find the most of his 
original additions. It was his last great 
work, and in it we have “ an image of the 


| temper and spirit of the King when the 


labour of his life was, ina time of long 
hoped-for peace, drawing to its close.” In 
the extracts here given, we touch, Mr. 


7 ning: Alfred as Educator of his People and 
Man of Letters,” ky Stopford A. Brooke, with an 


Appendix of Passages from the Writings of Alfred, | 


selected and translated from the Old English by 


| Kate M, Warren, Macmillan and Co, 1s, net, 


Brooke says, “the lonely hidden spirit of 
Alfred.” 


We feel the principles, social, moral and 
spiritual, which ruled his life. We see him 
as his children and his intimate friends saw 
him. The wise ruler appears in them, the 
King conscious of his rank; but strangely 
mixed with that, the man to whom all men. 
were equal if they were good and true. 
Rank, wealth and power were to Alfred the 
mere clothing of the man. Goodness, truth, 
fidelity, honourable work, trust in God, 
made the man who, if a King was false to 
these righteous things, was greater than 
the King. There wasa Judge before whom 
power, cleverness, wealth and rank were 
worthless, and Alfred lived in that faith 
and ruled himself as King thereby. In that 
faith was held his view of men, and his 
behaviour tothem. There arefew pleasanter 
pictures in history than those in which we 
see Alfred in equal social intercourse with 
his friends, his followers, and the men who 
came to tell him tales of far-off lands or to 
bring him knowledge. Ivish scholars, sea- 
captains, men from Jerusalem, India, Rome, 
from European Courts andijmonasteries, free- 
men who came on his progress to complain 
of the injustice of their lords—whom he 
received while he was washing his 
hands—bards who brought songs and 
MSS. from the North, his bishops whom 
he harried into writing, his Ethelings 
whom he drove to read enough law to do 
their duty as magistrates—all who had any- 
thing new or useful to tell him, were 
welcomed frankly and talked to as man to 
man. Yet with this sense of human equality, 
he was always the ruler, ithe master who 
was resolved to do justice, to slay the evil- 
doer whatever his rank, to secure the state, 
to make law prevail. 


We must not quote further from this 
striking Preface, nor from the chapter 
which follows, with its account of Alfred 
as the beginner of literary English prose. 
It includes some of the most interesting 
passages of Alfred’s own writing, while, as 
we have already said, Miss Warren’s 
Appendix adds a further ample collection. 

The first passage quoted in the Appen- 
dix is not from the King’s own writings, 
but from Asser, describing Alfred’s method 
of work; then follow selections from the 
“ Pastoral Care,’ Bede’s  ‘‘ History,” 
Orosius, the old Hnglish Chronicle, and 
Boethius. Erom this last, as an example 
of Miss Warren’s skill in rendering, and 
as showing the quality of the book, we 
will in conclusion quote one of the shorter 
passages :— 


The True Blessedness. 


Then said Wisdom, ‘* Well, Omen, well.’’ 
Let every one who is free strive towards 
goodness and blessedness, and whoso now is 
bound. by the vain love of this earth, let 
him seek freedom that he may come to 
blessedness. For that is the one resting- 
place of all our toil, that is the one haven 
always calm after all the tempests and the 
surgings of our toiling. That is the one place 
of peace and the one comfert of the miser- 
able after all the miseries of this present 
life. But gold and. silver stones, and 
every kind of gem, and all this present weal, 
enlighten not at all the eyes of themind, 
nor atall whet their sharpness for beholding 
true happiness, but they rather blind the 
eyes of the mind than sharpen them. For all 
the things which please-us here in this 
present life are earthly and are therefore 
fleeting. But the wonderful brightness 
which enlighteneth all things, and ruleth 
all things, willeth not that souls should 
perish, but willeth to enlighten them. ff, 
then, any man can see the brightness of the 
heavenly light with the clear eyes of his 
mind, then wil! he say that the brightness 
of the shining of the sun is darkness besidg 
the eternal brightness of God, 7 
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H. S. SUTTON AND EMERSON. 


Since writing the memorial article on 
Henry Septimus Sutton, which appeared 
in Tue Inquirer of Aug. 3l, we have 
been privileged, through the kindness of 
his widow, to see a copy of the first 
edition of the Poems, and also to obtain 
fullerand more exact knowledge of Sutton’s 
intercourse with Emerson. 

In the copy of the Poems of 1848, the 
two booklets (published at Nottingham : 
R. Sutton, Review Office), ‘ Poems,” 
pp- 98, and “Clifton Grove Garland,” 
pp. 62, are bound up in one small volume, 
in the familiar green cloth of that period, 
and in an advertisement at the end are 
offered as one volume for 2s.; and then on 
a final page follows Sutton’s dedication to 
his father, dated Oct. 30, 1848. 

Tn our former article it was said :— 


Sutton, in his young enthusiasm, went 
over to Manchester in 1848 to hear Emerson 
lecture, and to see his ‘* Master ’’ face to 
face. 


But as a matter of fact, before that visit 
to Manchester, when he only went to 
spend the week-end with Emerson, he had 
made his acquaintance at Nottingham, 
and there heard him lecture. 

To the Manchester City News of May 20 
and 27, 1899, Sutton contributed two very 
interesting articles on ‘ Emerson: Remi- 
niscences of his Visits to Manchester ” ; 
and to the Nottingham Daily Guardian of 
Nov. 21 and 22, 1900, two other articles 
on “ Emerson‘and his Friends in Notting- 
ham.” 

Fyrom these we learn that in December, 
1847, Emerson gave three lectures in the 
Hall of the Nottingham Mechanics’ 
Institute, on ‘ Napoleon,” ‘ Domestic 
Life,’ and ‘ Shakespeare,” on the first 
Monday, Wednesday, and Friday of the 
month. His coming to Nottingham was 
due chiefly to the active interest of Mr. 
J. Neuberg, a German, engaged in busi- 
ness in the town, who entertained Hmerson 
at his house in the Park. Neuberg, who 
afterwards, having retired from business, 
was of great service to Carlyle in hunting 
up materials in Germany for “ Frederick 
the Great,” had been attracted by Sutton’s 
“Evangel of Love,’ published earlier in 
that year, and had made his acquaintance. 

Sutton reported Emerson’s lectures pro- 
fessionally, and after the first Neuberg 
asked him to come and meet the lecturer 
at dinuer on the following Wednesday. 

This he did with great delight, meeting 
there also Philip J. Bailey, the author of 
“Festus,” whom he had learnt to know 
earlier in that same year, and two other 
congenial guests. Of what he felt after that 
great occasion, Sutton says :— 


I walked home that night feeling that, 
like a lucky paper kite, I had been sailing 
magnificently in a glorious air high above 
this oft ‘‘dim spot which men call earth.’’ 


Sutton was then a young man of twenty- 
two, and Emerson, in _ his prime, just 
double that age. On the Saturday after- 
noon, when -his lectures were over, the 
great American called upon his young 
acquaintance at his lodgings, and stayed 
talking for half-an-hour. Neuberg had 
shown him “The Evangel of Love,” and 
he began at once to talk about the book, 
and then passed to the subject of poetry 
and Carlyle, and asked Sutton about his 
friends. He also mentioned William 
Allingham, who had lately written to him 
from Donegal, To Sutton it was a half 


2 


their whole soul to him.” 


hour “crowded with more thought and 
feeling than could now be crammed into 
half a day,” and he quotes Bailey :— 


We live in deeds, not years; in thoughts, 
not breaths; 

In feelings, not in figures on a dial. 

We should count time by heart-throbs. 
most lives 

Who thinks most—feels the noblest—acts 
the best. 


He 


Emerson, in the course of their conver- 
sation, told him that “ he was not able 
himself to talk much, he was not strong, 
and he never was willing to come in con- 
tact with people unless they would open 
And Sutton 
writes :— 


Here be it said that during all the inter- 
view I could not fail to perceive that I was 
being subjected to a close investigation. 
So might some human insect feel when held 
with stern though kindly forceps in the 
brilliantly lighted field of a magnifying 
lense. My thorax, head, proboscis, 
antennz, eyes, wings—in short all my little 
belongings—were, I conceived, being made 
to look larger than they really were. And 
yet, so far as I knew, I had no desire to roll 
up into anything like an offensively or de- 
fensively prickly ball. In truth, these were 
no experiments of vulgar curiosity, nor was 
it even merely scientific inquiry. Searching 
as was the inquisitiveness, the purpose was 
evidently friendly and most kind. It was 
happily implied in the process that I was 
being accepted as a new boy in the great 
Master’s school, which of itself was a huge 
promotion. Assuredly this tutor had a per- 
fect right, if he chose to take the trouble, 
to measure the altitude of his fresh pupil’s 
aspirations and to find the bounds of his 
ignorauce and knowledge. (Nottingham 
Guardian, Noy. 21, 1900.) 


Emerson afterwards told Sutton that he 
constantly reminded him of Thoreau, about 
whom they had a good deal of ‘talk. 
Sutton could not at first understand how 
that could be, but came to the conclusion 
that it was because he had been bold to 
speak his mind quite frankly, and he 
found that Emerson, being so constantly 
surrounded by admiring enthusiasts, 
greatly enjoyed meeting anyone who 
would stoutly contradict him. 

On the following Sunday morning, at 
Neuberg’s kind suggestion, Sutton went 
to the house of Mrs. Henry Turner (Dr. 
Martineau’s cousin), in Beeston Lane, to 
see more of Emerson, and found Miss 
Anna Swanwick also there. Leaving at 
about half-past two, he and Emerson 
walked back together along the banks of 
the Leen, through pleasant meadows and 
past the Castle rock, to Neuberg’s house. 
They talked on all manner of subjects, 
Emerson, among other things, advising 
him to read the Bhagavad-Gita, and to 
begin Plato with the “ Phaedo,” but also 
to read the ‘“ Republic,” which, he said, 
“contained all modern Europe.” Sutton 
on his part told Emerson of his favourite 
books, and among them “ Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress”? and Mrs. Rowe’s “Devout Exer- 


cises of the Heart,” which had specially | 


charmed him by its many quotations of 
poetry, including some from George 
Herbert, with which, he says, he fell in 
love at first sight. 

On the last Thursday of December, 
Emerson saw Sutton off at the station, 
going to the Isle of Wight to be present 
at the wedding of his friend A. Fryor to 
Miss S. N. Rose, after whom ‘“ Rose’s 
Diary” was named. On his return Sutton 
found an invitation to an evening party 


at the William | Enfields’, to meet Emer- 
son, but unfortunately arrears of work 
which had to be attended to kept him too 
late and he could not go. 

But before long he was to see his friend 
again. Early in 1848 Hmerson lectured 
in Manchester, and on Jan. 29 Sutton 
went over with Neuberg, with a special 
invitation for Emerson to stay with him 
in his lodgings at 2, Fenny-street, Higher 
Broughton. There was not room for him 
to sleep in the house, but, as Hmer- 
son wrote, he was to have his “‘ bread and 
water” there. They went first to Dr. 
Hodgson’s, at the Chorlton High School, 
where there was a gathering of friends in 
Emerson’s honour, and there Sutton first 
met the late Alexander Treland, to whom, 
as his ‘Manchester correspondent,” 
Emerson pays so high a tribute in “ Eng- 
lish Traits.” 

Going afterwards to Hmerson’s lodgings, 
Sutton found Mr. Thomas Hornblower 
Gill there, a second guest, whose acquaint- 
ance Emerson had recently made in 
Birmingham, and had similarly asked over 
to Manchester. They talked till midnight, 
and Gill repeated to them his ode to St. 
Cecilia, afterwards published in his 
“Anniversaries.” Next morning they 
breakfasted together and talked till noon 
(it was Sunday), and then went across to 
Mr. Ireland’s rooms. 
noon they returned to Emerson’s lodgings, 
and other friends came in, and after tea 
Emerson read to them his essay on Plato, 
reading it ‘“‘slowly and clearly, after his 
grave und stately manner.” On Monday 
morning Sutton and Gill again breakfasted 
with Hmerson, and then Sutton was 
obliged to return to Nottingham. 

When Emerson was next in Manchester 
in 1872, Sutton was settled there and 
again saw his friend at’Mr. Ireland’s 
house at Bowdon. Of this he writes (in 
the Manchester City News, of May 27, 
1899) :— 

He (Mr. Ireland) had invited all the old 
friends, and many new ones, who wished to 
see Emerson, and these filled a large room 
as full as it would hold. Making my way 
slowly through the crush to where Emerson 
was standing, I succeeded in shaking hands 
with him, and. we were just beginning to 
compare notes when a sudden rush of eager 
competitors for his attention swept me 
away from my friend. I saw at once that 
these had greater claims upon bim than I. 
Already, in by-gone years, had I not bad 
much more than my share of the light of his 
countenance ? And, naturally, these other 
friends were now anxious to bask for once 
in that light which would probably never 
again beam in their neighbourhood. For 
me remained the pleasure of witnessing 
their gratification, and with this I was 
content. : 


Lrevtenant F. W. Lamprtin, M.B., 
B.S., of the Royal Army Medical Corps, 
and eldest son of the Rev. W. H. Lam- 
belle, has just been appointed to the 
surgical command of Connaught Hospital, 
Aldershot. During his brilliant and suc- 
cessful College course, in which he gained 
most of the scholarships and prizes and 
the gold medal for fifth-year men, he 
was an earnest and acceptable preacher in 
the churches of Durham and Northum- 
berland, preaching nearly every Sunday. 
Since his removal to the South he has not 
been less interested in the work, his voice 
having been heard in more than one of our 
Southern churches. We wish for 
every success in his professional ca 
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UNITARIAN WORKERS’ UNION. 


Srr,—Through your paper I wish to 
thank our Hungarian friends of the 
Unitarian Churches and Carpathian Club 
for the splendid hospitality they have 
shown us. It was unfortunate that we 
could not be present at the actual opening 
of the College buildings, but we cannot 
help believing that the enthusiasm created 
by our visit will add something, however 
little, to the éclat of the proceedings on 
Sept. 22. 

We felt when we stood before the 
boulder-stone at Déva, from which Francis 
David preached the Unitarian faith, the 
public profession of a return to pure 
Christianity, that we had reached the 
“Caaba”’ of Unitarians, and further on 
at Kolozsvar ‘‘ the Mecca.” The intentions 
of our band of pilgrims have been 
fulfilled. And if we exclaim ‘Allah il 
Allah!” it is with a fresh prayer that the 
Holy Spirit shall bear.us to greater self- 
control, and the effects of our sjourney 
shall be felt everywhere at home and 
abroad in a higher ideal of what 
Christianity means to us. There shall be 
neither Jew nor Gentile, Bond nor Free 
Englishman nor Boer, Hungarian nor 
Wallach, white nor dark skin, but the 
poorest and most ignorant shall be held 
by us as a brother to be helped on in an 
upward career. Never again can we say 
that Unitarianism is unfit for the masses 
and the peasantry when we have stood 
in that immense church in Toroczko, 
surrounded for many miles round by a 
Unitarian peasantry. 

In conclusion may I make a little 
correction. The silver wreath mentioned 
in Mr. Shrubsole’s letter was not presented 
to me but to Mr. Boros in recognition of 
the great service he had done the Buda- 
pest congregation in forming a Francis 
David Society. We were present at the 
inaugural meeting, but left after the 
pleasant social tea oefore the presentation 
took place. _ 

No one walking in the streets of 
Kolozsvar with Mr. Boros could fail to 
notice the constant greetings he received 


_ with something more of reverence in them 


~ 


than mere formal courtesy demanded. 
Long may he be spared to render such 
services to the Unitarian cause. 
_M. Lucy Tagart. 
Klein Zschachwitz, Dresden. 
Sept. 20. 


ee 


CHRISTIAN THEISM. 


Sir,—I have been much interested in 
Mr. Poynting’s fine analysis of Christian 


Theism. The first half of it commands 


my full sympathy, but the latter half 
appears to me a little too vague, not quite 
logical enough. How do we come to attri- 
bute “ character” toGod? And when we 
speak of assimilating our will to the will 
of God, how do we ascertain God’s will ? 
We Unitarians who are not prepared to 
take the Bible records as infallible cannot 
rest our faith in God’s character on any 


” 


words attributed to Jesus — as, for 
instance, when he is made to say that the 
wicked “shall go away into eternal punish- 
ment.” 

Christ’srepresentation of God’s character 
was accepted by his disciples because it 
corresponded with the highest conceptions 
of that day. Perhaps it does not quite 
correspond with the highest conceptions of 
the present day. In any case the character 
and the will of God can only be embodi- 
ments of what we regard as our highest 
conceptions. 

In the world of Nature we recognise 
the highest possible intelligence, and we 
can only conceive of this as existing in a 
personality. But it is only in our own 
souls that we recognise the highest phases 
of moral and emotional character, and 
from these we form our mental image of 
the character of God. Our idea of the 
will of God is derived in the same way 
from what seems, to us the highest Right. 
What we need to do is so to cultivate our 
emotional reverence for the Right that it 
shall always rule our actions in spite of 
any contrary desire. 

Our object is not so much to do the will 
of God, which of course always is done if 
He is omnipotent, but rather to bring our- 
selves to that condition which appears to 
us the highest possible, and to which we 
believe that the discipline of life is lead- 
ing us. F. T. Mort. 

Sept. 18. . 

— 
FREEDOM AND MORAL RE- 
SPONSIBILITY. 


Srr,—Cannot the discussion on “ F'ree- 
will and Necessity”? be simplified by 
abandoning old terms of philosophical and 
theological usage? The most likely 
method of ascertaining truth is surely that 
of careful observation ; in this case, by 
noticing our own minds, and listening to 
the facts of psychology. The following 
points seem to be specially evident :—1. 
That ideas are indissolubly connected with 
activity, so that every thought seeks 
expression in gesture, speech, act, or deeds. 
2. That our ideas spring out of wishes 
and emotions, but also from mental habits 
and impressions caught from others. 3. 
That we possess a controlling power, by 
means of which we can mostly decide for 
the future whether this or that idea shall 
be ailowed to influence us, and can sub- 
stitute one for another. 

Now responsibility seems to lie in the 
use or neglect of this faculty. We are 
reasonably blamed if we permit ourselves 
to be the creatures of impulse, because we 
might have so strengthened our con- 
trolling power that it would have 
placed stable instead of volatile ideas 
before our minds. This power over 
self is the source of all considered 
action; it is the root of success in 
determined characters; it enables us to 
realise high ideals; it lays our nature 
open to influences divine and human ; and, 
in its moral scope, it voices the “ought” 
and the “ shall not” of conscience. 

I do not know whether I am a 
Determinist or a Libertarian, but the 
above statement appears to fit in with my 
personal experience. Of course it is, and 
it must -be, difficult to measure the 
amount of blame attaching to those who 
have not had the opportunity of learning 
the laws of their being. 


EB, A. MAnnine. 


THE HUMAN SELF AND ITS 
FREEDOM. 


Srr,—Mr. Badland’s thoughtful letter 
expresses, [ think, real difficulties which, 
with many persons, stand in the way ‘of 
their full acceptance of the doctrine of 
Free Will; and, accordingly, I would 
suggest for your consideration whether a 
little symposium in your pages on this 
question would not be both interesting 
and helpful to a moderate number of your 
readers. 

If this should be feasible, will you 
kindly allow me to open such a discussion 
by stating as briefly and clearly as I can 
the direction in which I am disposed to 
look for a solution of Mr. Badland’s main 
problem? My view will, I hope, fairly 
represent the general Libertarian position ; 
and, owing to the little time at my disposal 
just now, this paper is all that I shall be 
able to contribute. I believe, however, 
that there are among us several who are 
both able and willing to take part 
profitably in a friendly conference and 
from whose pens we may expect valuable 
expositions and defences of the respective 
views taken not only by Libertarians, but 
also by Absolute Idealists and by those 
whose sympathies are in the main with the 
Spencerian evolutionists. 

It is evident that an exhaustive insight 
into the profound depths of the human 
personality is possible to God alone; still 
we have, I think, in the facts of our moral 
and spiritual life adequate grounds for 
believing that our personalities are so 
constituted that when in seasons of temp- 
tation our higher nature (or, as I should 
prefer to say, the immanent God) prompts 
one course of conduct and our personal 
desires or ambitions impel us to another 
and a different course our true Self, out 
of whose complex character these conflict- 
ing promptings arise, possesses the power 
of deciding between two equally possible 
alternatives, of determining itself either 
on the right or on the wrong side, and by 
so doing of either ennobling or degrading 
our characters. The Absolute Idealists, 
on the other hand, contend that the Self 
is nothing but the unity of the Character, 
and that, therefore, its moral decisions at 
any moment express, and can only express, 
the dominant nature of the Character at 
that moment. Consequently, to these 
thinkers the free choice between alterna- 
tives of which I have spoken appears ‘to 
be a mere figment of the imagination. If, 
say they, the state of our characters at the 
moment of the moral decision had been 
different, we should have decided differ- 
ently, but our several characters being 
what they were, only one decision, and 
that the one actually made, was open to 
us. And when the Libertarian makes the 
objection that if all through our manifold 
temptations it was never open to us to de- 
cide otherwise than we actually did decide, 
we surely cannot reasonably be praised or 
blamed, or held morally accountable for 
our conduct and the development of our 
characters, the Absolute Idealist’s reply is 
‘the moral decision was your own ; itwasthe 
spontaneous expression of your dominant 
character at the time; it was not forced 
upon you by any eatrinsic compulsion, and, 
therefore, you are morally responsible 
for it.” 

Now this Hegelian account of the 
matter is evidently very plausible and 
fascinating ; for, on the surface at least, it 
seems at once to satisfy the soul’s intel- 
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lectual craving for unity and for complete 
scientific explanation, and at the same 
time to harmonise with our moral con- 
sciousness. This being the case, it is not 
surprising 
scientific age this theory not only rapidly 
captivated the region of professional 
philosophy and psychology, but for a time, 
especially in Germany and later in this 
country, largely dominated the pulpit also. 
In the purely scientific and philosophical 
world this conception of moral freedom is 
still the most prevalent one, and naturally 
so; for, as its ablest and most dis- 
tinguished living advocate, Dr. Edward 
Caird, remarks, the Libertarian view 
“offends science by the assertion of a 
kind of freedom in individuals which 
seems to be the negation of all laws of 
causation ; and it offends philosophy by the 
denial that there is any point of view 
from which the differences of things can 
be brought back to a rational [I should say 
‘intellectual’| unity.” But imposing and 
all-explaining as this Hegelian view of 
man’s moral freedom seems to be, and 
mightily tempting as it is to all specula- 
tive scientists and system - making 
psychologists and philosophers, I feel no 
hesitation in expressing my firm con- 
viction that it cannot retain permanent 
hold on human thought; that it is surely 
doomed at last to wreck itself completely 
on the indestructible rock of man’s moral 
and religious experience. 

Even already its power over religious 
thought is almost entirely a thing of the 
past. It has nearly vanished from the 
pulpits of Germany, and in this country 
the clergymen, such as most of the writers 
of Lux Mundi, who, under the spell of 
I’. H. Green’s genius, once adopted it, 
have now mostly become silent about it. 
And why is this? It is, I believe, because 
reflective persons in dealing with the facts 
of morals and religion have come to see 
the fallacy which vitiates this doctrine 
that moral freedom means no more than 
power of self-determination. They have 
come to see, what common-sense has seen 
all along, that if a man is to be regarded 
as really responsible for his sins and 
crimes, it is not enough to say that no 
external influence compelled him to take 
the wrong course; it is necessary to hold 
also that by no intrinsic necessity, by uo 
hindrance arising out of his essential 
constitution, was the wilful wrong-doer 
incapable of taking the right course. 

If then, I contend, we are to have a 
conception of the human Self which shall 
be in harmony with the’ general sentiment 
of moral responsibility, it must be of a 
Self which in the moral crisis of its life 
has a power of exercising its causality 
not simply in one determinate way, but 
in either of two equally possible ways. 
In answer to my friend Mr. Badland’s 
questions about the essential nature of 
the personal Self, I should say that, to 
my mind, it seems a fundamental error to 
confound the personal Self with the 
Character. As I have said elsewhere :— 


While our character determines the nature 
of our temptations, we are, I believe, 
clearly conscious that it is not the character, 
but the Self which has the character, to 
which the ultimate moral decision is due. 
In every moral crisis of a man’s life he rises 
in the act of morat ichoice above his own 
character, envisages it, and passes moral 
judgment on the springs of action he feels 
to be present within him; and it is just 


because a man’s true Self can thus transcend |, 


and judge his own character, and can freely 


that in our predominently | 


‘Horatio W. Dresser, 


choose between and act upon the conflict- 
ing elements in its character, that genuine 
moral freedom and moral responsibility 
become possible and actual.* 


But my friend may still press me with 


‘the question: If the Self is thus free to 


choose between siding with a lower and 
siding with a higher motive, is not the 
way in which it will determine itself in 
temptation amatter of “Chance?” To this 
the answer is, that if by “Chance” is 
simply meant that the Ego’s moral 
decisions in times of temptations might 
have been other'than they were (and this 
appears to be all that the word “ Chance” 
in this connectioncan mean), then certainly 
these moral decisions are a matter of 
chance. But so far from being frightened 
by this word ‘ Chance,” I quite agree 
with Professor William James that we 
have good reason to adore the Supreme 
Being the more in that He has been both 
able and willing to introduce into His 
Cosmos this very small but quite infinitely 
precious element of indeterminateness, 
morai freedom, or, if you so choose to call 
it, chance ; for it is to the reality of 
this true moral freedom that we owe all 
that is noble and heroic in human conduct, 
and also all that highest and purest 
blessedness which springs out of our felt 
inter-personalrelations with that immanent 
Spirit who is at once 


Centre and Soul of every sphere, 
Yet to each loving heart how near! 


And for myself I am satisfied, though I 
cannot enter upon this further question 
now, that Dr, Martineau, Professor 
William James and other eminent thinkers 
have abundantly shown that while the 
Eternal has by conferring on man this 
greatest gift of moral freedom achieved 
His highest object in the evolution of the 
Universe, He has not by the admission of 
this small measure of indeterminateness 
precluded Himself from the final attain- 
ment of/ other great and: precious, but 
secondary, intellectual and social ends. 


Cuarurs B. Upton. 


P.S.—Allow me to add in further ex- 
planation of my position the following 
passage from a very able work by Mr. 
“Voices of Free- 
dom,” which was published last year :— 

Because the will is indetermined or free, 
it is impossible adequately to state why it 
chooses this or that alternative ; it is an end 
in itself. We may find reasons for a choice 
—after we have made it; we may discover 
many reasons in advance and carefully 
select the righteous motive or alternative. 
But that does not exhaust the fact of choice. 
The fact that it was a choice, followed by 
free activity, shows it to have been in some 
respects pure matter of chance until the 
deed wasdone. In the last analysis, all we 
ean say is, that it is an ability of the self to 
enjoy freedom, morally to choose, in- 
dividually to aet, as a creative first cause— 
understanding by ‘‘ creative,”’ the act of 
selecting and redirecting that which already 
exists.— (p. 94.) 


[ We shall be glad to have some further 
contributions to this discussion, as Mr. 
Upton suggests, but owing to the great 
pressure on our space, which has now 
begun with the winter’s work, we are afraid 
that it will not be possible to extend the 
symposium to any length.—Ep, Inq. | 


\ 


* New World, vol, I., p. 152. 
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MR. G. L. BRISTOW. 


WE deeply regret to have to record the 
death of Mr. George Ledgard Bristow, of 
Cedars-road, Clapham Common, which 
took place at Barnfields, Haslemere, 
on the 19th inst. Mr. Bristow, who had 
reached the age of seventy-four years, 
was born at Exeter, where his father was 
for more than twenty years the minister 
of the Congregational Church. He chose 
the law as a profession, and after serving 
his articles with a firm of solicitors at 
Sidmouth, was admitted as a solicitor, 
and removed to London, where he joined 
a well-known City firm, which still carries 
on business at Copthall- buildings. He 
remained an active member of that firm 
(now Wilson, Bristows, and Carpmael) 
until the time of his death. He was 
widely known as an upright, con- 
scientious and able lawyer, and possessed 
the entire confidence of a large body of 
commercial and private clients. He had 
recently acquired a property at Hasle- 
mere, upon which he had built a house, 
intending it as a summer residence, when 
an illness overtook him which has proved 
fatal. He leaves a widow and a family 
of five daughters and three sons, of whom 
one son is a partner,in the firm, and one 
daughter is married to another partner. 

Mr. Bristow has for many years been 
connected with the Unitarian Church at 
East Hill, Wandsworth (where the funeral 
service was held on ‘Tuesday), and has 
taken an active part in the Christian 
work carried on there. He has also not 
only supported liberally the benevolent 
institutions connected with our body, but 
has given valuable personal service to 
several of our societies, being a member 
of the Executive Committee of the British 
and Foreign Unitarian Association at the 
time of his death. Universally esteemed 
for the integrity and courtesy of his 
character, he was sincerely beloved by all 
who were privileged to know him per- 
sonally, 


TOLSTOY AND TOLSTOYANS. — 


Mr. Vuapimrr TcHErrKorr, whose 
striking address to the International 
Council in Whit-week will not soon be 
forgotten, began in the Hcho of Tuesday 
week a series of articles on “ Religion and 
Politics in Russia,” to be continued from 
time to time. Under the heading of this 
first article,as on the popular issues of 
Tolstoy’s writings from the Free Age Press, 
Christchurch, Hants, which Mr. Tchert-— 
koff superintends, is the characteristic 
announcement, ‘“ No rights reserved.” 

Since his last attack of illness, from 

which he suddenly and quite unexpectedly 
recovered, Tolstoy, we learn, has again 
been actively engaged on his writings. 
Of what the prospect of death was and is . 
to him, Mr. Tchertkoff tells in the 


following passage :— 


Tolstoy refers to his late illness with 
gratitude as a happy time, when the con- 
sciousness of the life of the spirit, liberated 
from that of the body, was especially dear 
to him, and when all that previously 


‘appeared insoluble cleared up well and 


easily, by the aid of his universal spiritual 
panacea, self-condemnation, ‘humility, and 
love. 

To the death of the body Tolstoy has fe 
long past been completely indifferent. Ff 
him the chiot interest of — 1 it 
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to God, and therefore his freedom or his 
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spiritual essence; whether it shall continue 
“*here’’ or **there’’ is now completely 
immaterial to him, ready as he is for the 
transition. Just as formerly, when he 
regarded as his ‘‘self’’ his animal life, he 
could not contemplate any life after death, 
so now he cannot imagine a cessation at 
death. ; 


recent of the Tolstoy publications of the 
Free Age Press (Christchurch, Hants) are 
two fourpenny booklets of “Popular 
Stories and Legends,” the first opening 
with the well-known story, “Where Love 
is, there God is,” and the second with 
“ What men live by.” There is also a new 
penny pamphlet (dated August, 1901) on 
“The Only Means,” expounding the great 
principle of Reciprocity, “‘ Whatsoever ye 
would that men should do unto you even 
so do ye also unto them ’”’—as the only 
hope of social regeneration and deliver- 
ance for the masses of the people, 


Proceeding to speak of Tolstoy’s teach- 
ing, Mr. Tchertkoff states that he is not a 
“Tolstoyan,”’ notwithstanding personal 
friendship and the veneration he has for 
the Count asa thinker. There can only 
be one ultimate authority, “the inner 
voice of one’s own consciousness.” 


No one can more fully recognise the 
enormous influence for good which has 
reached mankind through the medium of 
Tolstoy ; nor could I fail to appreciate with 


THE CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 
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the deepest gratitude the fact that in . 
my own individual development I have A Kiss for « Blow. 
gathered more help from him than from any II. 


other living man. And yet I feel it desir- 
able to particularly emphasise my convic- 
tion that to put oneself in the position of a 
disciple or follower of Tolstoy would only 
indicate a complete misconception of the 
understanding of life shared by Tolstoy and 
his true friends. In this sense Tolstoy is 
not a Tolstoyan. He has, in fact, been 
heard to say that from no one does he feel 
farther apart than from those who regard 
him as their leader. 


And then Mr. Tchertkoff adds this 
passage, taken from Tolstoy’s diary of a 
few years ago:— _ 

«The other day a girl came asking the 
question (so usual, so artificial) what she 
must do to be useful. Talking with her, 
it became clear to me that the great evil 
from which millions suffer is not so much 
that they live in positive wickedness as 
that they do not live according to their 
own conscience. Instead of their own 
conscience, people take some other person’s 
conscience, higher than their own (Christ’s 
most frequently), and obviously being 
without power to live according to this 
other conscience, they conform neither to 
that nor to their own, and so live without 
conscience. I advised this young lady to 
live, not by my conscience, as she wished, 
but by her own. But she, poor girl, does 
not even know whether she has a con- 
science of any kind or not. This is a 
great evil, and it is most important that 
men should develop, make clear to them- 
selves their conscience, and then live 
_ according to conscience ; and not do as all 

do, choose another person’s conscience 
unattainable to themselves, and then live 
_ without conscience, and lie, lie, lie for the 
sake of appearing to live wholly in con- 
‘formity with this selected other person’s 
conscience. iar 


AutHoucH Mr. Wind seemed to have 
passed on, his stirring influence was still 
present. The waves had changed their 
slow measure to a quick step. ‘They 
eurtseyed saucily to the rock and cliff, 
and even, now and then, copied the wind’s 
rude example and dashed their spray 
into their grim faces. Mr. Cliff took this 
in good part, and merely pushed away the 
drops, and blinked them out of his eyes 
without saying a word; but Mr. Rock 
grew angry. And when several waves 
linked arm-in-arm came at him with a 
bound, he struck them violently, so that 
they fell in scattered foam back into the 
laps of those which were racing in 
behind. 

“Tt was not our fault,” they cried, 
collecting themselves together as_ best 
they could.| “The others pushed and 
jostled us so that we had to wash over 


oh! you've hurt us,” others 
sobbed. 

“You've broken our strings of pearls 
and diamonds,” moaned some. 

“And our: sapphires, amethysts and 
emeralds,” others murmured. 

“My diamonds! My pearls!)” roared 
Father Neptune, suddenly appearing from 
his palace at the bottom of the sea, and 
he raked the shining gems together with 
his trident and vanished as fast as he had 
come. 

Still Mr. Rock continued furious, and 
the more those merry, impish waves 
played their tricks upon him the harder 
he struck them and the less he seemed to 
care how much he hurt them. Hven the 
-eotton-wool clouds had gathered together 
to watch what was going on, and many a 
sea-gull and cormorant sailed by and 
expressed his opinion in his own peculiar 
language. 

This give-and-take game was growing 
serious, and far beyond the harmless thing 
it had been at first. The waves now 
drenched Mr. Rock continually, instead of, 
as before, merely splashing his rugged 
feet, and they seemed urged on by malice. 
But this was only seeming. They were in 
reality kissing the huge monster, and their 
lips were wet with refreshing brine. This 
had been tossed and turned in Neptune’s 
mill and each drop re-made since last it 
had visited that shore only twelve short 
hours before. Their kisses were boisterous 
but well-meant, only the rock would not 
understand. His existence was so un- 
changing, you see, that he had no chance 
of learning anything more than he knew 
from the beginning. . 


“To speak of ‘Tolstoyism,’ to seek 
guidance, to inquire about my _ solu- 
tion of questions, is a great and gros 
error. 

__. “Phere has not been, nor is there any 

‘teaching’ of mine. There exists only the 
one eternal, universal teaching of the 
Truth, which, for me, for us, is especially 
clearly expressed in the Gospels. This 
_ teaching invites man to accept his sonship 


subjection (call it as you like)—freedom 
from the influence of the world, and sub- 
jection to God, to His will—and as soon 
as man has understood this teaching he 
fully enters into direct communion with 
.God, and has no longer anything to ask of 
anyone.” 


y add that among the most. 
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“Tf you hit me Ill hit you, and you 
know well enough who can give the 
hardest blow,” he cried, knowing no better, 
poor fellow ! 

Then the waves, very white and covered 
with new pearls and diamonds, for they 
had picked up plenty more and strung 
them together—these waves drew close to 
one another and talked the matter over. 
They had soon made up their minds, and 
then they scattered away, tumbling over 
each other, picking themselves up and in 
the highest good humour. A moment 
later their plan of action declared itself. 

Mr. Rock, the old crosspatch, having 
given a tremendous kick to his playful 
assailants, one wave separated herself from 
her companions and, advancing, threw a 
handful of crimson sea-weed high up so 
that the rock might catch and keep it. 
Instead, he angrily hurled it:down again. 

Next came another wave, draped in 
shiuing green watered satin, and tossed a 
necklace of large pearls to the sulky giant, 
erying out— 

“There is a present, just to show that 
we feel kindly towards you in spite of 
your anger.” 

“And here are snowballs for you to 
play with and throw about. We never 
intended to vex you, and our soft touches 
cannot hurt,” said another. 

“There are diamonds and emeralds, the 
very biggest I could find,” cried yet 
another. 

“And what can I offer when these have 
given their lovely things ? ” asked a sheet 
of snowy foam, bounding and swirling 
about the frowning rock’s foot. “I will 
just kiss you once with my salt cool lips, 
and ask you to forgive us all, and to be- 
lieve that we only meant to play with you 
while practising our dancing for the Lady 
Moon. We think our game might be 
ealled ‘ A kiss for a blow.’ ” 

There was no answer. Then something 
cold touched me and I started up. The 
rising tide had washed up to my feet. I 


fancy I must really have fallen asleep and 
dreamed all this, 
think ? 


What do you children 


Ne Burn Miuus. 
Birmingham. 


Wuen Emerson remarked that “men 
descend to meet,” he pointed out a flaw 
im our common intercourse with each 
other. We descend because we have a 
worse opinion of them than we have of 
ourselves. We are pharisees, esteeming 
ourselves and despising others. T. T. 
Lynch hit the case off with exquisitely 
keen sarcasm when he exclaimed, “ How 
deplorable are the faults of our friends! 
Living amongst them as we do, it is sur- 
prising that we are so good as we are.” 
Instead of descending to meet our com- 
panions, we ought to ascend. Not in 
fawning or flattery, but in all sincerity, 
we ought to appeal to their better selves 
without reference to their worse. ' Herein 
lies part of the service church-membership 
and communion yield us. : It is assumed, 
of course, that all who sincerely worship 
God together are on the upward plane, 
living in the pure and purifying light of 
the eternal world, faithfully endeavouring 
to “rise on stepping stones of their dead 
selves to higher things.” Thus, as Kmer- — 
son might say, we ascend to meet.—H. 8. 
Sutton, in the Manchester City News, May 
27, 1899. : 
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WORLD-WIDE METHODISM. 


Tue third Methodist Ccumenical 
Conference concluded its sittings in 
London last week. A closely packed 
programme extending over twelve days, 
with only the two Sundays and Satur- 
day afternoons for rest in between, 
must have left the delegates somewhat 
exhausted, and indeed one hears of 
attendances thinning away towards the 
close. But this Conference is only held 
once every ten years, and the five 
hundred delegates came together to 
represent over thirty millions of Metho- 
dists of various colour and persuasion 
in all parts of the world, so that a less 
substantial programme might well have 
been considered inadequate to the 
occasion. And indeed there is some- 
thing very impressive to a sympathetic 
observer, even to one in whose face the 
door would have been sharply closed 
had he attempted to gain admittance, 
in the spectacle of such a gathering, 
and the strenuous purpose with which 
the Conference set itself to work. 

We do not profess to have read even 
a condensed report of the whole of the 
proceedings, but with the help of the 
Methodist Times we have been able to 
enjoy a good deal and to find abundant 
interest in the papers and discussions, 
many of which displayed great vigour 
and a fervent passion with which it is 
refreshing to come into contact. With 
much that was said we find ourselves 
in the heartiest agreement, as in the 
earnest pleading for renewed attention 
to the vital question of religion in the 
home, and on many aspects of social 
reform; and if we do not find that 
questions of Biblical criticism were 
dealt with in a very thorough or con- 
vincing manner, or that the defences of 


spiritual religion against materialist or 
secularist arguments were set on what 
we could feel to be secure foundations, 
on the other hand the emphasis laid on 
experience in the realm of practical 
religion turned our thoughts in a direc- 
tion which we judged to be of the 
utmost profit. Our interpretation of 
such experience may differ greatly from 
that of our friends, but with the 
elements of vital religion we also find 
our deep concern. 

We noted at the time of its delivery 
the Conference sermon by Bishop 
Gatuoway, of the American Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South, on the 
supreme value of Christian experience ; 
it seems to us to have been the most 
striking and helpful utterance of the 
whole fortnight. Methodism sprang 
into being when there was much cold- 
ness and formality in the current reli- 
gious life, and it insisted on the need of 
a ‘renewed and clearly-attested inner 
life—a life consciously hid with Curist 
in Gop.” The Bishop quoted Dr. 
Sroventon, the historian of Religion 
in England, as saying, ‘‘ Methodism 
grew out of the feeling that religious 
experience, and the truth. which pro- 
duces it, take precedence of everything 
else, and that to these primary objects 
all which is merely ecclesiastical must 
be kept in strict and lasting subordina- 
tion.” And having quoted other cha- 
racteristic sayings, he proceeded :— 


The rapid spread of the revival under 
the Wesleys, Whitefield, and their coad- 
jutors was due to the fact that they 
insisted upon a present conscious forgive- 
ness of sins, obtained by faith «in the 
promise of Christ. The pulpits of that 
day, both in England and Awerica, 
preached a religion of form and service, 
without an experience of grace and peace. 
Mr. Whitefield said, on his first visit to 
America, that the preachers talked of ‘an 
unknown and unfelt Christ, and that the 
reason why the Churches were so dead 
was because they had dead men to preach 
to them. When the Wesleys and their 
co-labourers began preaching the blessed 
doctrine of the witness of the Spirit, it 
was denounced by unconverted clergy asa 
heresy, but was hailed by the masses as a 
new revelation. It was light out of great 
darkness, an evangel of hope to a people 
long used to the dull, weary platitudes of 
a comfortless, purposeless pulpit. Religion 
was no longer a dreary drudge, but a joy- 
ful experience—a vitaland vitalising power 
in the soul, 


And in concluding a very earnest 
and impressive sermon, the Bishop 
quoted a prayer of ‘‘the sainted 
Ricuarp Baxrer,’”’ with the hope that 


it might be the personal petition of 


every member of the Conference and of 
Methodists throughout the world :— 


Thou hast mercifully given me_ the 
witness in myself ; not.an unreasonable 
persuasion in my mind, but that renewed 
nature, those holyand heavenly desires and 
delights, that surely can come from none 
but Thee. . . . Without Thee, books are 
senseless scrawls, studies are dreams, 
learning is a glow-worm, and wit is but 
wautonness, impertinency, and folly. Make 
me the more heavenly, by how much the 


faster I am hastening to heaven; and let 
my last thoughts, words, and works on 
earth be likest to those which shall be my 
first in the state of glorious immortality, 
where the Kingdom is delivered up to the 
Father and God will for ever be all, and 
in all; of Whom, and through Whom, 
and to Whom are all things, to Whom be 
glory for ever. Amen. 


Such experience as is here pleaded 
for, it may be urged, can only be theirs, 
who have found their peace by the way 
which is described as the Evangelical 
scheme of salvation; but it is our 
happiness to know that there is a larger 
truth, which can embrace all that is 
essential and life-giving in such teach- 
ing, and that we also, though with 
differing apprehension of the truth, 
may know “‘ the peace of sins forgiven,” 
the redeeming power of Kternal Love, 
and have our sharein the peace of Gop, 
which passeth understanding. 

But while that is so, we may also 
take to ourselves the warning that to 
maintain its vigour a church must be 
active, not merely in polemic argument 
but in unselfish service, in constant, 
eager effort to share with others the 
treasures of the spiritual life, to help 
the poor and neglected, and those that 
sit in darkness, to rise into the clearer 
light and warmth of a divine fellowship, 
in which the Faruer’s love is felt to be 
supreme. 

One of the subjects. set down on the 
programme was, ‘‘ How to mobilise the 
whole Church.” It was to have been 
dealt with by Mr. Hueu Prices Hucuss, 
but owing to his illness‘it had to be 
put into other hands. But in the 
number of the Methodist Times imme- 
diately preceding the Conference, we 
find this reference to the subject :— 


At present the active work of Methodism 
in all lands is carried on by minorities, 
and often by small minorities, of our 
people. The majority of adherents are 
drones in the hive. Dr. Chalmers once 
said that the Methodists multiplied and 
prospered amazingly because they were 
‘all at it, and always at it.” If the great 
Scotchman had known us more intimately 
he could not have spoken of us so highly. 
Distance lent enchantment to the view. 
We have never been all at it, or always at 
it. Everywhere there are a few full of 
zeal and devotion, but the majority do 
little or nothing. Our moral standard is 
higher than ever, but where is the 
“passion for souls” which laid the 
foundation of our world-wide prosperity ? 
How many of our millions are consumed 
with an irresistible longing to bring 
sinners to Christ? How many even of 
the 500 members of the Cicumenical Con-' 
ference have received the Pentecostal 


‘blessing and are baptised with the Fire of 


God? Since the Jast Gicumenical Con- 
ference was held one of the greatest of 
Methodist ministers has fallen asleep in 
Christ. Let him being dead speak to us 
once more. The greatest and most blessed 
result of the Third ecumenical Council 
would be that every member of it should 
return to his own land equipped for highest 
service with the “Tongue of Fire” of 
which William Arthur wrote. If- this 
Conference witnesses a repetition of the 


Day of- Pentecost, it will do more than 
i oe 
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anything else to solve all our intellectual, 
moral, and financial difficulties. The fire 
would spread to the ends of the earth, 
and the whole Methodist army would be 
mobilised, would be placed on a war foot- 
ing, and might reap such victories for 
Christ as neither the eighteenth nor the 
nineteenth century witnessed. Let us 
pray for that. 


How far this prayer has found an 
answer it is not for us to say, but we 
may find something to ponder in these 
words. The baptism of the Spirit is 
given to those who set themselves in 
the line of humble duty, who are ready 
and eager to work, and who are atten- 
tive to the inward promptings of the 
Highest. We may not be abashed even 
when we hear the tramp of the great 
armies passing over the fields of the 
world intent on a divine service. We 
have our own post of duty, and the 
same passion of loyalty may enkindle 
our hearts. If the service of those 
greater hosts is in singleness of heart, 
in the interest not of a denomination 
but of the Kingdom of Gop, we can be 
unfeignedly thankful for their success ; 
and for ourselves we must forget the 
fewness of our numbers, not in the 
noise of the thirty millions, but in the 
stillness of a Divine Communion, andthe 
steadfastness of a purpose, which looks 
to Gop and His holy truth, and to the 
needs of men and their call for the 
sacrifice of self-forgetting love—and in 
work and prayer find the blessedness 
of life in which the Faruer’s will is 
done. 


WE have had the pleasure this week of 
welcoming Mr. Zennosuke Toyosaki, of 
Tokyo, Japan, who landed at Tilbury 
dock on Wednesday, having come to this 
country to study at Manchester College, 
Oxford. Mr. Toyosaki was formerly a 
preacher among the Methodists in his gwn 
country, but having grown dissatisfied 
with their doctrine, he was drawn, largely 
through the influence of Mr. Murai, into 
-fellowship with the native Unitarian 
movement. It is to enlarge his experience 
and to gain increased power for such work, 
that Mr. Toyosaki comes as a special 
student to Manchester College, and we 
- would assure him not only of a cordial 
personal welcome, but of the great interest 
that must attach to the presence of a 
member of his community in our Free 
School of Theology. . 


In the Autumn Exhibition at the Walker 
Art Gallery in Liverpool there is a marble 
bust of the late Rev. Charles Beard, by 
Mr. H. R. Hope-Pinker. Working only 
from photographs and without personal 
_ knowledge of Mr. Beard, it was not to be 

expected that the sculptor would achieve 
_ such a wonderful likeness as he did in the 
statue of Dr. Martineat in Manchester 
» College, but this bust is certainly of great 
interest and is a fine work of art. Of the 
likeness we find it difficult to speak with 
confidence. At some points we seemed to 
' see the well-remembered face, and then 
again it appeared to be some one else. 
Intimate friends will perhaps find it 
difficult to be satisfied, and yet the bust 
does not belie the nobleness of the face, 


THE ANCIENT CHAPEL OF 
TOXTETH. 


THERE is no place of worship in Liver- 
pool, or, indeed, in the whole country, 
with a history quite like that of the 
Ancient Chapel of Toxteth. Before the 
days of Nonconformity it was a little 
country chapel, the religious home o 
earnest Puritans, among whom early in 
the seventeenth century Richard Mather 
was the first minister. In 1635 Mather, 
having been silenced by the ecclesiastical 
authorities, left his native country and 
settled in New England, being the father 
of Increase and the grandfather of Cotton 
Mather. The chapel in Toxteth Park 
seems never to have been consecrated, and 
after the Act of Uniformity became a 
recognised Nonconformist place of wor- 
ship. Its subsequent history is similar to 
that of many of the old chapels, in which 
the congregation, in the exercise of free- 
dom of thought, passed from the old 
orthodoxy by gradual steps to modern 
Unitarianism. 

The present quaint and venerable build- 
ing, in its beautiful grounds, dates only 
from 1774, but it stands on the site of the 
older chapel, said to have been built in 
1618, and embodies some of the old 
material. In the floor is an old brass, 
recording the death of Edward Aspinwall 
in 1656, and close by is the grave of John 
Brekell who died in 1769, having been the 
second minister of the old Key-street 
Chapel, in Liverpool, of which the present 
representative is Hope-street Church. 

In the burial-ground of the Ancient 
Chapel are the graves of many men well 
known in our community; here one sees 
the names of James and Christopher 
Rawdon, Richard Vaughan Yates, Richard 
Rathbone, Henry Booth, George Holt, 
father and son, George and Charles Melly, 
Samuel Bright, William and Timothy 
Jevons, Thomas Avison, W. J. Lamport, 
Alfred Higginson, James Thornely, H. W. 
Meade-King and other distinguished 
laymen, while here also are the graves of 
John Hamilton Thom, who began his 
ministry at the Ancient Chapei, and 
Charles Beard. On one grave-stone are 
the touching lines :— 


In Memory of 
Herbert 
son of 
James and Helen Martineau, 
Aged 10 years. 
Oh Life too fair! upon thy brow 
We saw the light where thou art now. 
O Death too sad ! in thy deep shade 
All but our sorrow seemed to fade. 
O Heaven too rich! not long detain 
Thine exiles from the sight again. 
Born August 14, 1835 ; 
Died March 28, 1846. 


Thus there are many sacred memories 


gathered about the Ancient Chapel, which 


preserves its old world charm, even though 
it is now closely surrounded by ugly 
buildings, and the electric trams disturb 
its Sabbath quietness. 

But the Ancient Chapel is not only a 
cherished memorial of the past, it is the 
home of a living congregation, now 
prospering under the ministry of the Rev. 
W.J. Jupp, and the congregation have 
just built and opened a new meeting- 
room, as will be found reported in our 
news of the churches this week. The new 
building has been designed with great 
skill, in complete harmony with the old 
chapel and the beautiful quiet of the 
burial-ground. As one enters the garden 


gate and looks up the long path with its 
graves on either hand, the meeting-room 
is seen through the trees at the upper 
end, not overshadowing the old chapel, 
and hiding an ugly modern building 
beyond, so that so far from interfering 
with any old association it is a real 
addition to the beauty of the place, while 
at the same it time is a token of the new 
vigour in the congregation and a promise 
for them of increased usefulness, and 
closer, happier fellowship. 


Of the translations of the Latin 
epitaph in the Ancient Chapel of Toxteth 
which we have been able to consider, the 
following, though far from perfect, seems 
to us, on the whole, the best, as most 
nearly literal and in keeping with the tone 
of the original :— 


She is gone— 
My beloved daughter Elisa is gone ! 
Beautiful, joyous, kind, 
My child is gone! 

So frank and so intelligent 
Adorned with all graceful gifts and not 
unlearned, 

Of pure mind, rich in piety, 

My daughter has passed away. 
Farewell, my own Hliza, farewell! 
Thee, long to be missed and yearned for, 
thy father mourns ; missed and yearned 
for, yet, thanks to God Most High, 
not lost ; 

For the happier time will come 
when I shall see thee, my child, again, 
and live with thee for ever. 


Matthew Dobson to his own dear, sweet, 
and blessed Elisa, who at the age 
of seventeen, and in the year 1778, 
quietly passed into heaven. 


Of the other renderings which friends 
have sent us, and for all of which we are 
greatly obliged, we must be content to 
add only this one :— 


She is gone, 
My child beloved— 
Eliza! 
Beauteous, delightsome, kind— 
My child is gone! 

As frank and free as she was shrewd, 
By worthy arts and noble lore adorned, 
Yet holy and devout— 

My child is gone! 

Farewell, Eliza mine, farewell ! 
Thee, yearn’d for long, thy father mourns,— 
Thee, yearn’d for long, but, thanks to God, 
Not lost. 

For there shall come a happier time 
When I shall see thee, O my child, again, 
And live for evermore with thee, 


This to his dear, his sweet, his blessed one, 
His own Eliza, 
Has Matthew Dobson raised,— 
Eliza, 
Who dwelt here seventeen years 
And in our Lord’s year seventeen seventy- 


eight 
Went peacefully to heaven. 
G0: 
Another memorial tablet of great 


interest in the Ancient Chapel is that to 
the memory of Jeremiah Horrox, erected 
a few years ago, which on a disc of white 
marble bears the following inscription :— 


This Tablet is erected to the memory of 
Jeremiah Horrox, who foretold, and was the 
first to observe the Transit of Venus across 
the Sun’s dise on the 24 Nov., 1639. He 
also made other valuable discoveries iu 
Astronomy. -He was born in Toxteth Park, 
near Otterspool, about 1618, and died there 
3 January, 1641. It is believed that before 
going to Cambridge he was a pupil of the 
Rev. Richard Mather, the first minister of 
this chapel, and that within its precincts he 
was buried. 
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THE MEDLAVAL CHRONICLER IN 
ENGLAND. 


BY THE REV. EDGAR I, FRIPP, B.A. 
sk 


In my first lecture, among the Anglo- 
Norman chroniclers who wrote before the 
death of Stephen, I made no mention of 
Geoffrey of Monmouth. This was not 
because he was not, in any real sense, a 
chronicler at all, but because I wanted to 
speak of him in a special connection as 
chief representative of a literary move- 
ment which, though for a time it did little 
for history, eventually exerted a very far- 
reaching influence upon it. 


The Keltic Revival. 


The Keltic spirit in the country, which 
had been stirred from time to time in the 
days of the Danish invasion, was very 
deeply excited by the Norman Conquest. 
The downfall of their ancient enemy at 
the hands of a people with Keltic tastes 
and affinities and cosmopolitan interests, 
awakened national hopes and memories 
in Scots, Welsh, Cornish, and Bretons. 
Keltic patriotism and Keltic fancy were 
kindled. Songs and tales sprang up of 
triumph over the Saxon. In the His- 
toria Britonum, a book of undoubted 
Welsh origin, full of the traits we have 
noted in Gildas and Asser, but of doubt- 
ful date, ascribed to Nennius, probably 
written after the Conquest, the Britons 
are proudly derived from one ‘ Brutus,” 
a supposed descendant of Alneas ; and a 
youthful bard, “« Ambrose,” prophesies the 
victory of the Welsh Red-Dragon over the 
hated White-Dragon of the Saxons. 
“King Arthur” here makes his first 
appearance, asthe magnanimous conqueror 
in twelve battles with the English. Soon— 
Welsh fancy working swiftly—this mythi- 
cal hero grew into a real personage. 
William of Malmesbury (1125), attacking 
the fables told of Arthur, seems to have 
thought that there was such aman. A 
few years later Ambrose developes into the 
magician Merlin, and the vision of the 
dragons becomes a body of metrical oracles 
known as Merlin’s “‘ Prophecies,” wherein 
the flight of the Germanic worm to its 
hole and the extermination of its seed 
from the Welsh garden is confidently pre- 
dicted. These “prophecies” were pub- 
lished in Latin, at the request of Henry 
of Huntingdon’s friend, Alexander Bishop 
of Lincoln, before 1135, by Geoffrey of 
Monmouth; and in this form probably 
they were known to Orderic before 1142. 


Geoffrey of Monmouth. 


From Geoffrey of,Monmouth the Keltic 
and romantic revival received an extra- 
ordinary stimulus. He was about ten 
years younger than William of Malmes- 
bury, a monk and then archdeacon of 
Monmouth, and bishop of St. Asaph in 
1152, in which year, or shortly afterwards, 
he died. Before he published the 
Prophecies of Merlin he had commenced 
an Historia Britonum, which he finished 
about 1138 and dedicated to William of 
Malmesbury’s patron, the half-Welsh, 
illegitimate son of Henry I., Robert Harl 
of Gloucester. It is based, he says, with 
mock gravity, on “a very ancient work in 
the British tongue,” brought to him by 
«Walter, Archdeacon of Oxford”— 


® * The second of two lectures delivered in Man- 
chester College, Oxford, Aug. 5 and 6, in connection 
with the Summer Meeting of University Extension 
Students, 


pehaps Walter of Calne. The history of 
the Saxon Kings he will leave to William 
of Malmesbury and Henry of Huntingdon, 
but he advises them to be silent about the 
kings of Britain as they have not this 
work in the British language. If this 
British work existed only in Geoffrey’s 
imagination, it is quite clear that they 
had not got it. But even if it had any 
real existence, it is obvious that he quotes 
it with the same delightful impudence as 
when he refers his readers to Homer for 
the statement that Brutus built Tours, or 
tells us that he would have reported what 
an eagle was believed to have said at 
Shaftesbury, “had he thought it true, 
like the rest of the history.” His book, 
of course, is a piece of audacious make- 
believe, the first of its kind in our litera- 
ture. After the manner of a chronicle, 
the story of the British King is magnified 
until he overtops, not only the English 
Aelfred, ‘but, as William of Newburgh 
angrily protested, the Greek Alexander. 


King Arthur. 


Born, by Merlin’s magic, of Uther 
Pendragon and Igerna, the innocent wife 
of Gorlois, Arthur is crowned, at the age 
of fifteen, “a youth of matchless courage 
and magnanimity, universally beloved.” 
With help from his sister’s son, Hoel, 
King of Brittany, he delivers his country 
from the heathen Saxon yoke. His helmet 
is. of gold, engraven with the figure of a 
dragon ; on his shield, Priwen, is the face 
of the Virgin Mary. Rou is the name of 
his spear ; and his trusty sword, Caliburn, 
was forged in the Isle of Avallon. He 
subdues Picts and Scots, restores York to 
its ancient beauty, marries Guanhumara, 
who “ surpasses in loveliness all the women 
of Britain,’ reduces Ireland, Iceland, 
Gothland, and the Orkneys to his rule, and 
establishes a knighthood which becomes 
famous on the Continent for its valour and 
courtesy. Then he conceives the idea of a 
conquest of Hurope, overcomes Norway, 
Denmark, Aquitaine, and Gaul, defeats in 
single combat a Roman tribune Flollo, 
and keeps his Court at Paris. His British 
capital, Caerleon-on-Usk, rivals Rome. At 
Caerleon he lives in noble state, holding 


tournaments wherein “ the chivalry of the 


men encourages chastity in the women, and 
the love of the women is a spur to the 
warriors’ valour ”—a characteristic senti- 
ment at this time and significant on the 
lips of a monk. When the Romans ask 
tribute, Arthur demands it of them, and 
declares war on the Empire. On his way 
to Rome he has adventures with a 
Spanish giant on St. Michael’s Mount in 
Brittany. His butler, Bedver, first ex- 
plores in a boat, climbs the lesser mountain, 
led by the light of a fire on the summit 
and a dismal howling, and discovers near 
the fire an old woman in lamentation by 
a newly-made grave. Gathering from her 
where the monster lives, Bedver returns 
to his chief, who.then makes for the 
neighbouring height. 
at which the hideous savage, besmeared 
with blood, roasts swine - flesh. At 
their approach he seizes his club, which 
two strong men could. scarcely lift from 
the earth; but Arthur, the original of 
Jack the Giant-killer, blinds him with a 
wound on the forehead, and at length 
drives Caliburn through his skull. With 
a roar, as of a tempest, and a thud like 
that of a falling oak, the giant comes 
to the ground; and Arthur, bursting into 
a loud laugh, bids Bedver cut off his 
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Here also is a fire, : 


head. This was his greatest exploit since 
he slew the giant Ritho on Mount Aravis, 
who clothed himself with the beards of 
kings. From Gaul he is about to cross 
the Alps when he hears of the usurpation 
of his nephew Modred and his adultery 
with Guanhumara. Abandoning the 
enterprise, he returns home, Modred 
escapes to Winchester, and thence into 
Cornwall, but is there slain; Guanhumara 
flees to a nunnery ; and the king, mortally 
wounded in the last fight with Modred, 
resigns his crown, and is “ borne away, to 
be healed of his wounds, to the Isle of 
Avallon.” 
Other Stories. ° 


Other good stories begin with Geoffrey. 
He first tells of Cornish giants, still pro- 
minent in our nursery literature; of 
Locrin and his love for Hstrildis, whom 
he entertained in a palace underground, 
and whose skin for whiteness “ not ivory, 
nor new-fallen snow,-nor lily could exceed,” 
and of their daughter Sabren, whom 
Milton, a delighted reader of Geoffrey’s 
Historia, introduced into Comus; of Leir 
and his daughters, the victims of Shake- 
speare’s tragedy; of Gorbogud and his 
sons, whose quarrels are the subject of 
Sackville and Norton’s play; of Kymbe- 
linus and his sons Guiderius and Aryir 
agus, of Cloten and Gennissa, who appear 
in Shakespeare’s Cymbeline ; of Hudibras ; 
and, though here Henry of Huntingdon 
may have preceded Geoffrey, of Coel— 
the Old King Cole of children’s rhymes. 


Influence of the Historia Britonum. 


Geoffrey’s Historia was a new book 
when Henry of Huntingdon was shown a 
copy of it, by Robert of Thorigny, at 
Bec, in 1139. Astonished, but impressed 
—perhaps by Geoffrey’s knowledge of 
British antiquities 
authority—Henry made a digest of it for 
the fourth edition (1145) of his Historia 
Anglorum, which Robert of Thorigny, in 
apparent good faith, added to his Norman 
Chronica, when he was abbot of the stately 
monastery on St. Michael’s Mount from 
1154 to 1186. Another copy was obtained 
with difficulty by Alfred of Beverley, in 
Yorkshire, between 1145 and 1150, and, 


as he had neither time nor money for ~ 


a complete transcript, summarised by 
him for his Historia de Gestis Regum 
Britannie. About the same time Harl 
Robert of Gloucester’s own copy was in this 
neighbourhood, and it may have been the 
one hastily used by Alfred. It was 
borrowed from the Earl by the Baron 
Walter. Hspec for a Norman lady, Con- 
stance FitzGilbert, who, unable to read 
Latin, had it turned into French verse by 
a scholar in her household, Geofirey 
Gaimar. Thus “King Arthur” passed 
into Norman Court-literature. Half a 
century later he returned to England 
from Normandy, and made a triumphal 
entry into English poetry. In one way 
the Welsh king did conquer the Saxons. 
When, after a melancholy silence of a 
hundred and fifty years, English song once 
more raised its voice in the land, its theme 
was not English but British. Layamon’s 
“Brut,” in language and feeling, is 
English to the very core ; but its hero is 
not Beowulf, nor Wade, nor Alfred, nor 
Byrtnoth, nor Hereward, but the Keltie 
Arthur. This is, indeed, no small 
revenge. eae 
Quickening of Fancy. 


I have dwelt on this r ch 


and grave air of. 
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literary history because it gives us insight 
into the tendencies of the period, and 
prepares us for the coming time. 
Geoffrey’s romanticism was contemporary 
with that in other countries. ‘“ Arthur” 


grew up with the Flemish Reynard, the 


Spanish “Cid,” and the heroes of the 
German ‘“Nibelungen Lied.” From 
various causes—not the least of which was 
contact with the Hast. through the 
crusades—fancy and imagination were 
quickened all over the Continent, in 
literature as in other forms of art. His- 
tory was affected as well as poetry. 
During the reigns of the Angevins—from 
the accession of Henry II. to Magna 
Carta—our chronicling was less monastic 
than before, widened by the influence of 
the universities, closer to the Court and 
more political, less insular, more varied, 
brighter, more entertaining—if you will, 
more journalistic. Even an _ English 
fiction, not purely fanciful like Geoffrey’s 
but legendary, built on a substratum of 
fact, such as the Gesta Herwardi, sprang 
up from within the monastery itself. 


“THE SHEPHERD OF HERMAS.” 


“Tu Shepherd of Hermas” is the title 
of a very ancient Christian writing, which 
nearly won for itself a place in the New 
Testament. It was written at Rome in 
the first half of the second century. Its 
author is unknown. He was certainly not 
the Hermas who is mentioned by St. Paul: 
and the statement in the Muratorian 
Canon that he was a brother of the Bishop 
of Rome is at least very doubtful. The 
name and the personal details which are 
given in the book itself may be only a 
part of its imaginative framework ; but 
it is clear that the writer has put into 
them a great deal of his own character 
and experience. He tells us that he had 
been sold as a slave to a lady at Rome, 
whom, however, he afterwards “loved as 
a sister,” i.e., a sister in Christ. But he 
was not a slave when he wrote. He was, 
or had been, engaged in business; and 
blamed himself for having been too much 
engrossed by it to the injury of his Chris- 
tian character and faith. After a period 
of prosperity he met with serious losses, 
which he regarded as a: salutary Divine 


chastisement for his own faults or for. 


those of his family. He then had leisure 
for writing the long-winded and compli- 


_eated but suggestive visions of which the 


book is made up. They are evidently in 


the main simply a literary form in which 
the writer had a naive delight, though 
they may, perhaps, have been founded 


upon actual visionary experiences. In any 


case they express the mind of the writer 
and exhibit his character. 


The Writer's Cheerfulness. 

He describes himself, or his alter-ego 
Hermas, as being strict in his conduct and 
‘self-restrained, and at the same time 
of a cheerful disposition. ‘ Patient, good- 


tempered, and always smiling,” he says in 


one place. And that is borne out by the 
whole tone of his writing. Its dominant 
note is cheerful trust in God. He insists 
most strongly on the virtue of cheerful- 
ness. He utterly condemns the gloomy 
self-tormenting spirit, “ the worst of all 
spirits and direst to the servants of God,” 
and bids his readers “put oncheerfulness ” 


and “grieve not the holy spirit which is’ 
given to man cheerful”; a fine and} 


characteristic expression. His emphasis 
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upon cheerfulness is the more noteworthy 
as he was living in contact with the 
wretchedness of ancient Rome, and with 
the expectation, as he himself tells us, 
of being crucified or thrown to the wild 
beasts in the arena. The moral earnest- 
ness of Christianity in presence of a 
corrupt heathenism was already tending 
to asceticism, morbid severity, and gloomy 
fears, but Hermas, though not without 
effort, kept himself for the most part free 
from those things. 


A Book of Practical Religion. 


The book is divided into three parts— 
Visions, Commandments, and Similitudes ; 
but they are all given in the form of 
detailed visions and conversations. “The 
Shepherd,” who is mentioned in the title, 
was “the Angel of Repentance,’ and 
appeared to Hermas in visions. 

There is no systematic theology in the 
book. Its doctrinal statements are given 
incidentally for practical purposes. The 
one great doctrine is belief in God. The 
first of the commandments given by “ The 
Shepherd” reads thus :— 


First of all believe that there is one God, 
who created and finished all things, and 
brought all things out of non-existence into 
existence, containing all things and alone 
uncontained. Have faith therefore in Him, 
and fear Him; and, fearing Him, have self- 
control. Keep these things, and you will 
east away from you all wickedness and put 
on the strength (or virtue) of righteousness, 
and will live to God if you keep this com- 
mandment. 


Great stress is laid upon faith; but it 
is simply the condition of awe and trust 
leading to righteousness. Godly fear, 
trust and obedience, or, as he says else- 
where, “ Faith, awe and obedience,” those 
are what Hermas puts first. And the 
centre of his faith is God, not Christ. 
He even describes the Christian martyrs 
as suffering “ for the name of God,” not of 
Christ. 

The Nature of Christ. 

The name “Christ” is not used in the 
book, it is always “the Son of God.” Of 
his nature Hermas has a very exalted 
idea. He says “The name of the Son 
of God is great and immeasurable, and 
supports the whole world” ; and, though 
the Son of God was recently manifested, 
he “is older than all his creatures, so 
that he was a fellow-councillor with the 
Father in His creation.” 

But with that must be compared what 
Hermas says of the Church. The Church 
appeared to him in a vision as an 
old woman ; old ‘“ because she was created 
first of all, and for her the world was 
made.” That pre-existence of the Church 
before the creation can only have been as 
a divine idea. And it is by no means 
clear that Hermas thought of the Son of 
God existing as a personal being from the 
beginning. Indeed, he makes some sort 
of approach to identifying the Son and 
the Holy Spirit. There is much dispute 
as to his exact meaning. But he says that 
the Holy Spirit spoke to him in the form 
of the Church, “ for that spirit is the Son 
of God.” And the Holy Spirit with 
Hermas is certainly not a personal being 
but a personification of the spirit of 
holiness. He has no clear and definite 
doctrine about the nature of Christ. 


The Atonement. 


So, too, about the Atonement, all he 
has to say is, that the Son “ purged away 
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the sins” of the people, “ having suffered 
many trials and undergone many labours,” 
and “then showed them the paths of life, 
giving them the law which he received 
from his Father.” 

The book is not a doctrinal treatise. 
In visionary form it is a series of earnest 
religious and moral exhortations, warnings 
against sin, and calls to righteousness and 
repentance and trust in God, to truth and 
peace and cheerfulness and unworldly 
spiritual life. 


Not a Sacerdotal Book. 


Neither is there any trace of Sacerdo- 
talism. Though the book was written at 
Rome there was no supreme Bishop, but 
only bishops or overseers, who, as in the 
New Testament, are identical with the 
presbyters or elders. Baptism is a special 
means of forgiveness; but the only con- 
dition of restoration for sinners is repent- 
ance. We still breathe the atmosphere 
of primitive Christianity, without priest- 
hood or any sacerdotal system. 


Sin and Repentance. 


There are thoughts concerning repent- 
ance which are worth noticing :— 

For the Lord swore by his glory concern- 

ing his chosen; if any sin after a certain 
fixed day they shall not have salvation. 
For repentance has a limit for thejrighteous. 
- . - But for the heathen there is repentance 
till the last day. 
That is a fine thought. Those who 
acknowledged the claim of God’s service 
in righteousness may fall away from it, 
and yet repent and return to God: but 
there must be an end to that, or they 
will become hardened and incapable of 
repentance. But. for those who have 
not yet felt the claim of the higher life 
in God the way of repentance is always 
open. 

Another thought Hermas often takes up 
but never gets quite clearly expressed. 
For all past sin, however great or often 
repeated, there is forgiveness on repent- 
ance, But to presume upon that forgive- 
ness, and be careless about sin, thinking 
that we may repent at any time, is an 
altogether deadly thing. It is the way 
to destroy the possibility of sincere re- 
pentance. 

Against Evil Speaking. 

It is not possible in short compass to 
give any account of the visions of which 
the book consists. They are too long 
and! dull for quotation, though there are 
many happy touches. But we may notice 
some of the Commandments taking them 
out of their visionary setting. The second 
commandment, immediately following the 
first gencral demand of faith in God and 
righteousness, is a very simple practical 
matter. ‘First, then, speak evil of no 
one, nor listen with pleasure to any one 
who speaks evil.” We go back in thought 
to those early days of Christianity in 
Rome; we expect to hear some great 
demand of high strung enthusiasm ; but 
the first special injunction Hermas has to 
give is simply: don’t talk or listen to 
scandal. Those early Christians, martyrs 
some of them, with a courage and enthu- 
siasm of faith that could defy the one 
organised power of civilisation at the very 
heart of the empire, were yet evidently 
very human in their weaknesses. And 
it shows us something of the character of 
Hermas that he should have given so pro- 
minent a place to the command against 
evil speaking. “A disorderly demon 
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never at peace always at discord,” he 
calls it. 
Almsgwing. 

He follows this by enjoining indis- 
criminate almsgiving, laying the whole 
responsibility on the recipient. We have 
learnt to regard that as a sin, but only 
from considerations that had not entered 
his sphere of thought. Apart from them 
his teaching is the simple dictate of love. 
“Give to all.” He elsewhere has the 
curious idea of a sort of partnership in 
devotion between rich and poor ; the rich, 
who were too busy for many thanks- 
givings, furnishing the occasion of thanks- 
giving to the poor who had the time, and 
sharing in the benefits of their devotion ; 
just as the elm that supports the vine 
contributes to produce the fruit. 


Truthfulness. 


The third commandment of Hermas is 
Truth. “Love the truth and speak 
nothing but truth.” He places it upon a 
religious basis, saying that all falsehood is 
cheating God by restoring to Him untrutb- 
fu] the spirit which we have received from 
Him truthful. And he had a profound 
sentiment of truth which made him 
exclaim that he had never spoken a true 
word in his life. 


A Patient and Contented Spirit. 


The fifth commandment may be given 
with considerable condensation. 


Be patient, long suffering, and the holy 

spirit that dwells in thee will be pure and 
rejoice, but it is choked and polluted by 
anger, as a little bit of wormwood spoils a 
whole jar of honey. And the Lord dwells 
in patience ; but anger is bitter and pollutes 
it, and the devil dwells in anger. Com- 
plete faith shuts outanger. But when faith 
is weak anger inserts itself, and for nothing 
the man or woman is embittered, about 
daily food, or a little word, a friend or 
presents, or some such silly things. 
It has a curious interest for us to hear 
of those early Christians grumbling about 
their dinners. And there is a serious moral 
lesson for us. Now as then there is an 
important application and test of our 
Christianity in the little things of daily 
domestic life; keeping the bit of worm- 
wood out of the jar of honey. For even 
a small disturbance drives out the peace 
of God, and stifles the holy spirit 
within us. 


The Power of Obedience. 


We must not consider the following 
seven commandments, but we may take a 
quotation from the general conclusion. 
Hermas says to the Shepherd :— 


These commandments are great, and 
good, and glorious, and fitted to gladden 
the heart of the man who could perform 
them. But Ido not know that these com- 
mandments can be kept by man, because 
they are exceeding hard. He answered 
and said to me, ‘‘If you lay it down as 
certain that they can be kept you will 
easily keep them, and they will not be 
hard ; but if you come to imagine that they 


cannot be kept by mam, you will not keep. 


them.’’ 


There are many things that are easy 
enough if we really make up our minds 
without hesitation. But if we try with- 
out confidence, we condemn ourselves to 
failure beforehand; because, as Hermas 
puts it, “thou hast already judged for 
thyself that they cannot be kept.” 


Simplicity of Life. 
Hermas is not an ascetic, but he taught 
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the importance of having few wants. He 
felt that wealth and business were a 
hindrance to religion, by entangling and 
distracting the mind; besides (which was 
then an important consideration) consti- 
tuting a great temptation in time of 
persecution. He blames selfish luxury, 
but he does not make a merit of self- 
mortification. |Hven fasting, which was 
already in vogue as a religious observance, 
he sets aside {as useless. He describes 
himself as keeping an accustomed fast, 
but the Shepherd says that such fasting 
is “of no value,” and will “do nothing 
for a righteous life.” The true and 
acceptable fasting is this: “Do no evil in 
your life, and serve the Lord with a pure 
heart; keep his commandments .. . and 
let no evil desire arise in your heart ; and 
trust in God.” But, at the same time, 
when that is done, he approves of fasting 
in this fashion: ‘‘ On the day of your fast 
taste nothing but bread and water, and 
give what you save to the poor.” 


A very Human Book. 


Hermas has not much literary skill; 
though I doubt whether that was his own 
opinion. He is very prosy, working out 
his often pretty and striking fancies and 
similes in tedious detail. But in his way 
he was an original thinker, expressing his 
own thoughts in his own words. Among 
the few contemporary writings that have 
been preserved, his book is alone in 
having no direct quotations from Scrip- 
ture. But in other respects he was 
typical of the Christianity of his time. 
It was not a theology, but a spirit and a 
life—a beautiful spirit and a noble life. 
Hermas was earnest and cheerful. He was 
prepared to face martyrdom. In one of 
his similitudes he gives a strong picture 
of the great tribulation he expected soon 
to come. But he is not so much concerned 
with that as with humble practical duties. 
We see in his book that those early 
Christians, who built up the church, and 
infused something of the spirit of Christ 
into the world, and whom we are apt to 
idealise till they pass out of our living 
sympathy, were very real human beings, 
with their weaknesses and common tempt- 
ations, as well as the intense and indomit- 
able enthusiasm which the whole might 
of the Roman Empire was afterwards 
powerless to crush. 

There is a good translation and intro- 
duction to “The Shepherd of Hermas” 
in Donaldson’s ‘“ Apostolic Fathers.” 
And there is an inferior, but more accessi- 
ble, translation in the second volume of 
“The Apostolic Fathers,” forming part of 
“The Ancient and Modern Library of 
Theological Literature.” 

C. D. Bapuanp. 


Tue thirteenth annual meeting of the 
Provincial Assembly of London and the 
South-Hastern Counties, it will be seen 
from the advertisement in another column, 
is to be held on Tuesday week in Kensing- 
ton. The assembly meets alternately in 
London and the country. Last year’s 
meeting was at Horsham, and hence the 
present meeting in town. At the service 
in Essex Church, which has just been re- 
opened after renovation, the Rev. Edgar 
Daplyn is to be the preacher,'and at the 
public meeting in the Queen’s-road Art 
Gallery in the evening the Revs. Joseph 
Wood, Henry Gow, and F. K. Freeston, 
with Mr, John Harrison, are to be among 
the speakers, 
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WHAT THE LAITY CAN DO. 


“Tue vitality of Christianity depends 
upon the happy union of great ideals 
with great.service.” So writes the Rev. 
©. E. St. John, secretary of the American 
Unitarian Association, in the Christian 
Register, and proceeds to urge that such 
truths and ideals as Unitarians now hold 
“ean be made the basis of a religious 
activity equal to or greater than any 
which the world has ever seen.” The 
special plea of the two articles, from 
which we are about to quote more fully, 
is that the laity in our churches have not 
yet risen to the full measure of the service 
they can render in extending their active 
ministry of living religion. In the first 
article, the title of which we have adopted 
above, Mr. St. John writes :— 

“Tf any Unitarian finds himself so 
situated that he cannot attend his church, 
and there do service to the cause that is 
nearest to his heart, why all the more 
need that he should find his own way of 
doing service to that cause. \If he cannot 
listen to his minister, he should himself 
forthwith become a minister; and by the 
earnestness, yet kindliness, of his pro- 
clamation of the things which seem to 
him greatest in the world, sueceed now 
and again in helping some other soul to 
see God and life as he sees them. A 
periodical religion is‘a very poor sort of a 
thing. It is one of our distinctive claims 
that our religion is a daily affair. May 
the time soon come when our laity draw 
the natural inference from this opinion of 
ours, and go live as to make this religion 
influential every day through their own 
acts and words. 

“In short, why should not all our 
people talk a great deal more than they do 
about the sublime things. of our faith ? 
They need not do this in a way that is 


contemptuous toward other people’s con-_ 


victions, not in any way which implies that 
they think that we alone have all the truth. 
Furthermore, it would not be possible for 
any single Unitarian to fall into religious 
cant. We have been altogether too much 
afraid of that peril; for it is not one 
associated with our conceptions of God, 
life, duty, and immortality. There is no 
possible incentive for a Unitarian to be 
insincere in his religious assertions. If 
he says anything about religion, it is 
always because he really thinks what he 
says.” 

And in a further article, on “The 
Training of a Church,” Mr. St. John con- 
tinues his plea as follows :— 

“ Still dwelling on the subject of lay- 
workers, it seems to me that in few of our 
churches have we developed to a sufti- 
ciently high degree the power of working 
as a unit. Wherever we have consecrated 
ministers, there our churches send out 
individuals whose lives are of ceaseless 
benefit. Inspired by their religion, 
individual Unitarians are among the most 
efficient philanthropists and moral guides 
in the community. Surely, no one will 
understand me to overlook the incaleulable 
value of this individual righteousness 
when I call attention to the fact that, 
when righteous individuals work intelli- 


gently and continually together in some -~ 


high cause, the results of such union are 
also of measureless value. ; 

“Now a church ought to mean a union 
of workers, and not merely a centre of 
inspiration for individuals. There are 
few of our churches which could not be 
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greatly improved in the way of systematic, | duty of our churches to call out to the 


united religious work. Very much has 
been done in this line of improvement by 
the Women’s Alliance, the Young People’s 
Religious Union, and the Unitarian Clubs ; 
but it is a curious reflection upon our 
church system when, in order to produce 
united action in the work of the church, 
it is necessary to do it under some other 
name than that of the church. What we 
need is that not merely young people or 
women or men, as such, should maintain 
united efforts, but that all the children of 
God who band themselves together as a 
church should have a more distinct and 
united comprehension of what they might 
be about. We fall. short of this ideal 
because we have deligated too exclusively 
to the minister certain aspects of our 
work. It is most fitting that every member 
of a church should be competent to state 
the common beliefs of the church, com- 
petent to administer religious comfort to 
people that are in sorrow and trouble, 
competent to make God a living and pre- 
sent reality to those who know Him not. 
Tf any one of our ministers could develop 
a good method of training the. large 
majority of his people to enter thus upon 
ministerial work, which clearly is the 
highest and most lasting of any of the 
works of the Christian Church, he would 
lay the foundations for the next great 
advance of our denomination. 

»“ What are sometimes called confirma- 
tion classes constitute a move in the right 
direction. There should be in every 
church ceaseless and thorough processes of 
instruction calculated to inform the minds 
of the members of that church as to its 
cardinal principles and at the same time 
to arouse the spirit of lovalty, so that 
every man and woman shall be both able 
and willing to be in some degree a minister 
of religion. This education should be 
directed to the producing of a body of 
people who are competent to conduct 
classes and lead religious services, not 
only on special occasions in the church 
itself, but systematically in the regions 
lying round about the church. The church 
of the future will not be content with 
simply an ordained gninister and services 
in one temple. It will, on-the contrary, 
send forth a great body of unpaid ministers 
through whose faithful efforts many 

services shall be maintained in school- 
houses and private dwellings, as well as in 
churches and chapels. Such a church as 
this would be making incessant appeals to 
human nobleness and repeated demands 
upon human service, would hold young 
people, and keep up the interest of older 
people without intermission. 


“ This religious training of the laity in 
a church would not of necessity obliterate 
all their natural tact and common sense. 
The most zealous would easily understand 
that there is a time to talk anda time to 
keep silent. The trouble is that the allot- 
- ment of time for silence has thus far been 
very excessive among us. ‘The excess of 
sensibility which makes us fear to give 
offence in offering to discuss a religious 
subject has been carried to such an 
extreme with us as to throw abroad an 
impression that we are not interested in 
the spiritual advancement of others than 
ourselves. It has created an impression 
of coldness on our part. Now our religion 
is not in itself a cold one; and our hearts 
are simply human hearts capable of all 

kindliness and brotherhood. It is the 


fullest extent the power which lies waiting 
in that human nature of ours.” 


NEWS FROM THE CHURCHES. 


—~o—— 


[Notices and Reports for this Department should 
be as brief as possible, and be sent in by Thursday 
Morning.) * 
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Appeals. 
London: Bermondsey.—The Rev. T. E. M. 
Edwards writes:—‘‘We are recommencing the 


Boys’ Club at Fort-road, Bermondsey, on Wednes- 
day next, and shall be glad of some Magazines 
suitable for boys over the age of fourteen, 2nd also 
of Illustrated Papers. We are wanting about £2 to 
supply a few things lacking in the gymnasium. Last 
winter there was a weekly attendance of fifty to 
sixty boys, and we are hoping to secure as large an 
attendance this wiater. All the helpers are volun- 
teers. Parcels to be sent to me, addressed to the 
Caretaker, Fort-road Unitarian Church, Bermond- 
sey.” 

Manchester: Bradford.—The Rev. W. E. 
Atack writes :—‘‘'The Ladies’ Committee in con- 
nection with Mill-street Free. Church, Bradford, 
Manchester, have arranged for a Jumble Sale on 
behalf of the church and school expenses to be held 
on Monday, Oct. 28. We were very grateful for 
the support given us on the last occasion, and we 
should be glad if any of your readers can again help 
us. Parcels should be addressed to the chapel- 
keeper, Mr. Williams, 29, Chatham-street, Bradford, 
Manchester, or to myself. Whilst writing, may I 
mention that we are in much need of a bagatelle 
board for our Social Union (composed largely of 
elder scholars). A present of one from one of your 
readers would be most acceptable, or (failing that) 
if anyone wiil put me in the way of getting one 
cheap it would be helpful to the work here.” Mr. 
Atack’s address is Cheetham House, North-road, 
Clayton, Manchester. 


—_—__+4—__—— 


Harvest Services. 


The reports of Harvest Thanksgiving Services 
come in at this time of the year in such pro- 
fusion and with such abundance of detail, that 
we must be content to note those of last 
Sunday very briefly. At Birmingham, Hurst- 
street Mission, services were conducted morn- 
ing, afternoon, and evening by the Rev. W. J. 
Clarke, anthems being rendered by the school 
choir. At Cirencester the Rev. H. Austin made 
special reference to the Harvest of Great Souls, 
speaking of Alfred the Great and President 
McKinley. At Hale Chapel the morning preacher 
was the Rev. C. Peach, the evening preacher the 
Rev. C. Roper, both of Manchester. The collec- 
tions amounted to £18 4s. 3d., a large increase over 
Jast year. The windows of the chapel have recently 
been reglazed with diamond panes. At Halstead, 
where the congregation has decidedly improved 
since the Provincial Assembly took charge of the 
Church, the service was conducted by Mr. P. W. 
Ames, F.S.A., of Lewisham. The church band 
rendered Mozart’s “Twelfth Mass,” and the con- 
gregation, the largest for many years, numbered 
from 150 to 160. At Maidstone the Rev.S, S. 
Brettell was the preacher. -Anthems were rendered 
by the choir, and the offertories were highly satis- 
factory. At Manchester, Oldham-road, the 
harvest service was united with the anniversary of 
the dedication of the church, the Rev. Walter 
Reynolds conducting the services morning, after- 
poonand evening. Special hymns were sung, and 
the evening congregation numbered nearly 250. 
The collections were fairly good. At Ringwood 
Mr, G. A. Ferguson, of Manchester College, Oxford, 
was the preacher, in the morning speaking to the 
children, and in the evening taking as subject 
Emersgon’s saying : “When we sow acts we reap 
habits, when we sow habits we reap character, 
when we sow character we reap destiny.” In the 
evening the Harvest Service of Song by Bowie and 
Tosh was rendered. The collections, £2 10s. 2d., 
were for the Ringwood Diamond Jubilee Nursing 
Fund. At Stalybridge the Rev. W. Harrison told 
of his recent experiences as one of the visitcrs to 
Hungary, dwelling specially on the fruitfulness of 
the country and the warmhearted friendship of the 
people for England and the English. He described 
the splendid reception given, and the prevalence of 
Unitarianism in Transylvania, In the afternoon 
there was an organ recital, and the collections were 
larger than on apy similar occasion, 


Bootle.—On Sunday week the Rev. J. Morley 
Mills gave an address in the Bootle Free Church, 
entitled ‘‘ From Orthodoxy to Unitarianism,” being 
an extremely interesting record of his own per- 
sonal experience, from his early training among 
Wesleyan Methodists, his father being a local 
preacher, his own early years as a Primitive Metho- 
dist minister, to his subsequent adherence to the 
truth of Unitarian Christianity. The address is 
fully given in the Bootle Herald of Sept. 21. 

Liverpool: Ancient Chapel.—Thenew meeting- 
room, which has been erected in the chapel grounds 
for the use of the congregation of the Ancient 
Chapel of Toxteth, was opened on Sunday evening, 
when a service of consecration was conducted by 
the Revs. W. J. Jupp, minister of the chapel, and 
V. D. Davis, a former minister. Mr. Jupp, in his 
sermon, spoke of the ideal of religion, in close touch 
with every aspect of life, to which that room was 
to be devoted, in the service of which every member 
of the congregation would find a part, with diver- 
sity of gifts, butin the one spirit. The little room, 
which will hold from 100 to 130 people comfortably 
seated, was completely filled. The room is in com- 
plete harmony with the old chapel and its sur- 
roundings, and is most admirably arranged and 
furnished. On Tuesday evening the opening 
celebration was completed by a social meeting, 
which was also very well attended, though to 
prevent hopeless overcrowding the invitations had 
been limited. The chair was taken at eight o’clock 
by Mr. P. H. Holt, and Mr. B. P. Burroughs, 
secretary of the congregation, read letters of con- 
gratulation and regret for absence from the Revs. 
C. B. Upton, J. Harwood, and J. E. Odgers, former 
ministers of the chapel, Mr. William Rathbone, Mr. 
Rhind, the architect (to whom warm indebtedness 
was expressed for the happy result achieved), and 
others. Mr, Holt, in his opening address, congratu- 
lated the congregation on the success of the room, 
and spoke of the principle of religious freedom 
which they had inherited, and which had left the 
way open for the progress of thought. They might 
be few in numbers, but they had_ their own part in 
the service of religion. The Rev. V. D. Davis 
recalled the constant attachment of the Rev. John 
Hamilton Thom to the Ancient Chapel, of which, 
as a young man, he was minister, before going to 
Renshaw-street, and his confidence im the future of 
the congregation. In reply to a letter of congratu- 
lation on his eightieth birthday, Mr. Thom had said 
they ought to be making provision for the future, 
and that was what they had done in the building of 
the new room, which gave to the congregation means 
for completer seryice. The Rev. R. A. Armstrong 
spoke of the progress of religious, as of other 
thought from artificiality to naturalness, and of the 
universalism which was coming to be recognised in 
all great religious truths. The old special doctrines 
were fading and crumbling out of being, and a new 
sense of the universal relation of man to God was 
taking possession of them all. There were certain 
stimulants to rightecusness in the old way of think- 
ing which they no longer possessed, and unless their 
belief lifted up character a reaction in theology and 
religion would follow, and their grandchildren 
would be found fumbling among the old creeds 
again. But if they were true to their religion and 
allowed it to bear fruit in character, there was a 
sure future within their grasp. The Rev. Dr. Klein 
spoke of the enlarged conception of religion which 
they cherished, in which the church was no longer 
everything, and the value of the social element 
was understood. In that room they had provision 
for that further element in their religious life. At 
the Ancient Chapel there was little need for the 
warning, but they all had now to take care not to 
allow the social element to make them heedless of 
the church. Mr. Henry Jevons, as the oldest 
member of the congregation, recalled some interest- 
ing memories of the earlier days, and Mr. J. 
Coventry, the treasurer, stated that the cost of the 
room and the furnishing, which was about £1,250, 
was practically met, but they must bear in mind 
that maintenance would have to be provided in the 
future. He mentioned a welcome contribution of 
£1 from the children and teachers in the Sunday- 
school, The Chairman said that the Rev. Mark 
Simon, of the neighbouring Congregational Church, 
had expressed a cordial wish to be present, but a 
meeting at his own church prevented his coming. 
The Rev. W. J. Jupp said that he was beginning 
to think that his dream of a religion of freedom and 
fellowship was now to be realised. That :oom came 
to him as a gift, for which he was very thankful. 
It belonged to the congregation, it was for their 
use, a home for their various activities, in 
which he hoped to be allowed to have a 
share. He asked them to ponder in the 
coming days what each one would do in the | 
common work, and in what spirit it must be done, 
In the chapel they came together to cherish fellow- 
ship with the Highest, and they had a religion 
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that was infinitely precious, in touch with spiritual 
realities ; their work with its fresh opportunities 
must grow stronger in the same spirit, and as they 
entered into the possession of that room it might 
well be with the silent aspiration of that ancient 
prayer, “ May the beauty of the Lord our God be 
upon us: and establish thou the work of our hands 
upon us; yea, the work of our hands establish 
thou it.” 

London: Essex Church (Reopering Ser- 
vices).—On Sept. 22 the reopening services at 
Essex Church, Kensington, took place. The Rev. 
Frank K. Freeston preached morning and evening 
to good congregations, and the new organist, Mr. 
Albert Toll, presided at the organ. During the 
vacation extensive works have been executed to 
both the church and schoolroom, at a cost of 
upwards of £450, The fine wood roof of the church 
has been cleaned and revarnished, and the whole of 
the internal brickwork and stonework brushed 
down and cleaned, including the reredos, pulpit, 
and font. The electric light has also been installed 
throughout, and the improved lighting was much 
appreciated at the evening service, As the school- 
room is used nearly every evening in the winter 
months, a new low-pressure hot-water apparatus 
has been provided to heat this room alone, The 
works have been executed under the personal 
direction of Mr, Howard Chatfeild Clarke, of 
Bishopsgate-street Within; by Messrs. Campbell, 
Smith, and Co. (Limited): Messrs. Edwards and 
Son supplying the heating apparatus, and the electric 
lighting work has been carried out by Mr. Herbert 
Nash, of Notting Hill-gate. The expense has been 
defrayed by a special subscription amongst the 
members of the congregation, about £50 still 
remaining to be subscribed. 

Rushall, Wilts.—On Sunday, 22nd inst., the 
195th anniversary of the General Baptist Chapel 
was commemorated, when sermons were. preached 
by the Rev. J. A. Brinkworth, of Saffron Walden, 
Senior Messenger of the General Baptist Assembly. 
The afternoon was devoted toharvest thanksgiving, 
and the evening was the anniversary of the chapel, 
the subject being “ The Freedom of the Word of 
God,” 2 Timothy ii. 9. The choir was assisted 
by half-a-dozen musicians with their instruments, 
led by a cornet. LHighty-five persons were present 
at this service, which was earnest and helpful. On 
Monday the Annual Trustees’ Meeting was held at 
three o’clock, when the property was found in 
good preservation, and not as it was a few years 
ago. At five o’clock the annual tea was held, when 
as many as could be accommodated in chapel and 
vestry were present at the tables. The Sunday- 
school children also had tea as usual. Twelve 
friends from Trowbridge were also welcome 
visitors. After tea the public meeting was held, 
Mr. William Walker, J.P., of Trowbridge, in the 
chair, sueceeding speakers being the Revs. J. Wain, 
Trowbridge, R. Moody, Bottlesford, and J. A, 
Brinkworth, and Mr. M. J. White, and J. Keates, 
the minister. The choir and musicians filled the 
gallery, the musicians with their instruments re- 
calling the memory of former times, when religious 
worship was led by wind and stringed instruments 
in ourcountry chapels. Mr. Brinkworth gave an 
account of the Court of Inquiry held at Upavon on 
March 29, at which the condition of the Trust was 
highly commended, 

Torquay.—On Monday a social and business 
meeting took place in Unity Hall, when a much 
appreciated musical programme was rendered. The 
sale of fruit, flowers, and vegetables, for the benefit 
of the Poor Fund, following the harvest thanks- 
giving services of the previous day, realised 18s. 10d. 
The annual meeting of the Goodwill Society 
followed, the Rev. A, E. O’Connor presiding. The 
reports read showed a considerable amount of useful 
work accomplished during the last twelve months. 
The Committee was reduced in number from 
thirteen to eight members, and the Committee and 
officers elected for the next twelve months, A 
programme of work, arranged on the lines of last 
session, when each member read a paper on sume 
subject of interest, was also adopted. 
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SUNDAY SERVICHS are advertised at a charge 
of 10s, per year, prepaid, a space of two lines being 
given to each announcement; extra -lines are 
charged 4d. each. Orders can be sent for a portion 
of the year, not less than thirteen weeks, at the 
same rate. Calendar Notices not prepaid £1 the 
year. Single Announcements 6d. per line. All 
information as to the change of preachers should 
reach the Office not later than Thursday, 


Essex Hall, Strand, W.O, 


CALENDAR. 


CALENDAR. 


omens - 
SUNDAY, September 29, 


a 
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(@ It ls requested that notice of anyaiteration 
in the Calendar be sent to the Publisher not 
later than Thursday Afternoon. 


Bermondsey, Fort-road, 7 P.m., Mr. T.. Eui107. 

Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 
Harvest Services, 11 a.m., “Thanksgiving, a 
Duty,” 3 p.m., Children’s Service of Thanks, 
and 7 P.M., ‘Thanksgiving for the Harvest ! 
Why ?” Rev. HREDERIC ALLEN, 

Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra-road, 
11 aM. and 7 P.M., Rev. F. W. Srantey. 

Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley-rd.,West 
Croydon,11 4.M.and 7P.M., Rev. J. Pace Hoprs, 

Deptford, Church-street, 11,15 a.m, and 6,30 P.M., 
Rev. A, J. MARCHANT. 

Essex Church, The Mall, Notting-hill-gate, 11 a.m. 
and 7 p.M., Rev. Frank K,. FREEsTon. f 

Forest-gate, corner of Dunbar-road, Upton-lane, 
11 a.m. and 6.30 p.m., Rev. H. W. Perris. 

Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham-place, 
11 A.M. and 7 P.m., Rev. R. H. U. Broor. 

Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11.15 a.m, and 
7 P.M, Rev. Epa@ar DapPLyn, 

Highgate Hill, Unitarian Christian Church, 11 a.m, 
and 7 p.m., Rev. R. BALMFORTH. 

Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 a.m. 
and 7 p.M., Rev. G. Dawns Hicks, M.A., Ph.D. 

Kentish Town, Clarence-road, N.W., 11 a.m. and 
7 p.M., Rev, ALEXANDER FaRQUHARSON. 

Kilburn, Quex-road 11 a.m. and 7 p.M., Rev. J. E, 
STRONGE. 

Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church High-street, 
11 a.m. and 7 P.M. 

Little Portland-street Chapel, 11.15 a.m. and 7 P.M., 
Rev. H. S. Perris, M.A. 

Mansford-street Churchand Mission, Bethnal Green, 
8.15 p.m, Rev. W. G. Capman, and 7 P.M, 
Rev. W. CoretanpD Bowrk. Harvest Thanks- 
giving Services, 

Peckham, Avondale-road, 11 a.m. and 6.30 P.M., 
Rev. G. Carrer, 

Plumstead, Common-road Unitarian Church, 11 a.m, 
and 6.30 P.m., Rey. L. Jenkins JONES. 

Richmond, Free Church, Ormond-road, 11.15 a.m, 
and 7 P.M., Rev. S. Farrinaron, 

Stepney-Green, College Chapel, 11 a.m, and 7 P.m., 
Mr, P. W. Aus. \: 

Stoke Newington, The Green, 11.15 a.m, and 7 P.M., 
Rev. W. Woonp1na, B.A. 

Stratford, West Ham-lane Unitarian Church, 11 
am, Mr. W. J. Hawxins, and 6.30 p.m., Mr. 
J. C. Pain. 

Wandsworth, Unitarian Christian Church, East-hill, 
11 a.m. and 7 P.m., Rev. W. G. Tarrant, BA. 

Wood Green, Unity Hall, 11 a.m. and 7 P.M. 
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Batu, Trim-street Chapel, 11 a.m. and 6.30 PM., 
Rev. Jonnw McDowett. 

BEDFORD, Library (side room). Closed for a time. 

Buackroou, Banks-street, North Shore, 10.45 a.m, 
and 6.30 p.m., Rev. Davip Davis. 

Braoxkroot, Unitarian Church, Masonic Hall, South 
Shore, 11 and 6.30, t 

Boorne, Free Church Hall, Stanley-road, 11 a.m. 
and 6,30 P.M,, Rev. J. Morney Mints. 

BovrneMovTH, Unitarian Church West-hill-road, 

\, ll a.m. and 7 P.m., Rev. C. C. Coz. 

Braprorp, Chapel-lane Chapel, 10.30 a.m. and 
6.30 P.m., Rev. E. Cerepia Jonzs, 

Bricuton, Christ Church (Free Christian), New-rd., 
North-st., 11 a.m, 

Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 11 a.m, and 
7 P.M., Rev. G. Street, A 

CANTERBURY, Ancient Chapel, Blackfriars, 11 a,m., 
Rev. J. Reminaton WILSON. 

CuatHaM, Unitarian Church, Hamond-hill, 11 a.m, 
and 6.30 p.m., Rev, G. S. Hrtcucook, B.A, 
Drau and WaumeEr, Free Christian Church, High- 

st., 11 a.m, and 6,30 P.m., Rev. T. SHAKSPEARE, 
Dover, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 11 a.m, 
and 6.30P.m., Rev. S. Burrows. 
GuinprorD, Ward-street Church, 11 a,M. and 
6.30 p.m., Rev. E. S. Lana Bucknanp. 
HorsHaM, Free Christian Church, Worthing-road, 
11 a.m. and 6.30 p.m., Rev. J. J. MaRvEn, 
Lreps, Mill Hill, 10.45 a.m., Rev. J. WicksTEEp, 
M.A., and 6.30 p.m, Rev. A. M. Wurtrman, 
LisoarpD, Memorial Church, Manor-road, 11 a.m, 
and 6,30 p.m., Rev. A. Ernest Parry. 
Liverpoon, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 a.m, 
and 6,30 P.M., Rev, W, J. JUPP, 
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LiverPoon, Hope-street Church, 11 a.m., Mr, J. 
Morron Barnes, and 6.30 P.M. Rey. R. A. 
ARMSTRONG, B.A. 

LiveRPoor, Ullet-road, Sefton Park, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 p.m., Rev. Dr. Kier. Evening, “ St. 
Luke’s ‘ Song of Mary’ as a Unitarian Hymn.” 

Manougster, Sale, 11 a.m. and 6.30 p.m., Rev. W. 
LAWRANCE SCHROEDER, M.A. 

MancHesteR, Strangeways, 10.30 a.m. and 6.30 
P.M., Rev. W. R. SHANKS, 

Newport, Isle of Wight. Closed for Repairs till 
Sept. 29. Services in the School-room, 1] a.m. 
and 6.30 P.m., conducted by Mr. C. C. Prior. 

OxrorD, Manchester College, 11.30 a.M., Rey. Dr, 
Drummond. 

PortsmoutH, General Baptist Chapel, St, Thomas- 
street, 6.45 p.m., Mr. THomas Bonn, 
PortsmouTH, High-street- Chapel, 11 a.m and 

6.45 p.m., Mr. G. Cosens Prior. 

SoarporouGH, Westborough, 10,45 a.M, and 7 P.M., 
Rey. OrtwELL Binns. 

SmpmoursH, Old Meeting, High-street, 11 a.m, and 
6.30 p.m., Rev. W. AGAR. 

SEVENOAKS, Bessell’s Green, The Old Meeting House 
ll a.m. Stables in the grounds, 

SourHenn, Unitarian Church, Darnley-road 11 a.m, 
(Children’s Service), and 6,30 P.M., Mr. Dear, 

SourHrort, Portland-street Church 11] a.m. and 
6.30 P.M., Rev. C, H. WELLBELOVED. 

Torquay, Unity Hall, Lower Union-street, 11 a.m. 
and 6,30 p.m., Rev. A. E. O’Conwor. . 

TUNBRIDGRE WELLS, Mechanics’ Institute, Dudley- 
road, 11 a.m. and 6.80 p.m, Rev. T. E. M. 
Epwarpbs. 

York, St. Saviourgate Chapel, 11 a.m. and 6.30 
p.M., Rev. ARTHUR HARVIE, 


————___>______—- 
IRELAND. 
Dustin, Stephen’s Green West, 12 noon., Rev. 
G. H. Vance. as 


WarreEnvornt, co. Down, Unitarian Church, Dro- 
more-road, 12 Noon, Rev. W. E. Metiong, The 
attendance of visitors cordially invited. 


el 


Care Town, Free Protestant (Unitarian) Church, 
Hout-street, 6.45 P.M.. 

Sypyzy, N.S.W., The Australian Church, 1.0.0.F. 
Temple, 11 a.m. and 7 p.m, Rey. G@. WALTERS. 


THICAL RELIGION SOCIETY, 
STEINWAY HALL, PORTMAN-SQUARE, 
W.—Sept. 29th, at 11.15, Dr. WASHINGTON 
SULLIVAN, Some Aspects of Religion—“ Religio 
Medici: The Religion of a Physician.” 


OUTH-PLACE ETHICAL SOCIBTY, 

SOUTH-PLACE, FINSBURY.—Sept. 29th, 

ab 11.15 am, JOHN M. ROBERTSON, “The 
Mythical Jesus.” 


LASGOW UNITARIAN CHURCH, 


ST. VINCENT-STREET. ; 
Hoors or Servic“ :—Morning at 11; Evening (First 
Sunday of Month), 6.30. i ‘ 
Unitarian friends visiting the Glasgow International 
Exhibition will be heartily welcomed to the Church 
Services, and will have all assistance given to ensure the 
pleasure and comfort of their stay in the city. 
James Forrest, M.A., Minister, Janefield House, 
Blythswood-square, Glasgow. 
W. G. Cotiins, Hon. Sec., 95, Douglas-street, Glasgow. 


PROVINCIAL ASSEMBLY 


OF 


Non-Subscribing Ministers and Con: regations of 
London and the South-Eastern Counties. 


The THIRTEENTH ANNUAL MEETING will 
be held at ESSEX CHURCH, THE MALL, KEN- 
SINGTON, TUESDAY, October 8th. 

RELIGIOUS SERVICE, 11.80 a.m. Preacher : 
Rev. Epcar Dapiyn, of Hampstead. Service con- 
ducted by Rev. Grorcr Dawes Hicks, M.A., Ph.D., 
of Islington, ; 

LUNCHEON 1 p.m., and TEA 5 p.m., in the Art 
Gallery, Queen’s-road. ‘ ; 

BUSINESS MEETING, 2.30 p.m, in school- 
room. Chairman: Rev. W. G. Tarrant, B.A., 
President. 

POSTAL MISSION MEETING in School-room 
6 P.M. 


Luncheon, 2s, ; Tea, 9d. 
Hon. Sec., Rev. Freperic ALLEN, 5, Hi 
8.W., or to Mr, PHivip GREEN, Essex | 
street, W.c, ~~ 
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197=CENTURY BUILDING SOCIETY Upper Brook-street Free Church, 


ADELAIDE-PLACE, LONDON BRIDGE, 
_ Interest on Loans reduced to Four-and-a-half 
per Cent. 


DIRECTORS. 
Chairman — Sir H.W. LAWRENCE, Bart., 21, 
Mincing-lane, F.C, 
Deputy-Chuirman—Marx H, Juper, A.R.I.B,A. 
7, Pall Mall, 8.W. 


vB Ee A. HARDCASTLE, F.S.1., 5, Old Queen-st., S.W. 


Miss Ormg, 118, Upper Tulse- hill, S.W. 

SrerHen SEAWARD TayYLir, ‘ Fairholme,’ *8, Mount 
Ephraim-road, Streatham-hill, S.W., and 

Mrs. ee? Rurz, i , Randolph-gardens, N.W. 

PREFERENCE SHARIS £10, Interest 44 per 
cent. DEPOSITS received at 8, 3h, and 4 per cenb., 
withdrawable at short notice. 

LIBERAL ADVANCES promptly made, 
Monthly repayment, including principal, premium 
and interest for each £100 advanced—21 years, 
13s. 6d.; 18 years, 14s. 9d.; 15 years, 16s. 1d, ; 
10 years, £1 1s. 8d. Survey Fee to £500, half- ae 
guinea. 

Special facilities given to persons desiring to pur- 
chase houses for their own occupation, Prospectus 


free. 
FREDERICK LONG, Manager, 


ESTABLISHED 1861. 


BIRKBECK BANK 


Southampton Bldngs,, Chancery Lane, London, W.0. 
CURRENT. ACCOUNTS 


on the minimum monthly balances, 

own not drawn below £100, A I, 
1° / DEPOSIT | “ACCOUN TS 
p19 a Depesite, repayable on demand. 257, s/, 


_ STOCKS AND SHARES 
Btecks and Shares parchased and sold for customers. 


The BIRKBEOK ALMANAOK, with fell 
Piola K, particulars, 


‘Felephone No. 6 Holbern, 
Telegraphie Addvess: “BIRKBECK, LONDOS.” 


FREDK. LONG & SON, 


AUCTIONEERS, SURVEYORS, HOUSE & LAND AGENTS, 
4, Adelaide Place, London Bridge, E.C. 
Rents Collected, and the entire management of 


Property in any part of London or Suburbs under- 


taken. Valuations for Probate, &c. 


R. HERBERT RIX, B.A., offers 
popular LECTURES on PALESTINE, 
illustrated by Oriental Costumes and coloured 
slides from photographs taken during a recent 


_ tour.—For terms, apply H. Rrx, Limpsfield, Surrey. 


'YPEWRITING wanted by competent 


Journalist. Terms moderate. Accuracy 


-guaranteed.—P, W,, 50, River-road, Littlehampton, 


HANGE OF ADDRESS.—The Rev. 
' JEFFERY WORTHINGTON, Chudleigh 


- Cottage, Cullompton, Devon. » 


WANTED, a family to share'a well- 
furnished HOUSE at seaside for the 


winter, or care of invalid needing bracing air. 


Mrs. LS eege 27, West Hill, Highgate, N. 


Good cooking and attendance. Moderate terms.— 
Mrs. Austin, 16, Parade Villas, Herne Bay. 


OOD NURSE wanted for three little 
children. Wages £20 to £24.—Apply to 


ae) 


epee MARRIAGES. 


s 


. Eprs—Carter—On the 21st Sept., at the Unitarian 


Christian Church, Effra-road, Brixton, by the 
Rev, F. W. Stanley, James Washington Epps, 
of 45, Oraven-road, Hyde Park, W., eldest son 
of Hahnemann Epps, of 95, Upper Tulse-hill, 


___-§,W., to Maude Mary Carter, elder daughter 
visgok eRe eis SS of Rawdon Lodge, eda 


| Mrs, Toller, Manchester wae 


} Mrs. Diggles, London 


FRANCIS RAWENSOROFT, Manager — 


MANCHESTER. 


ee eee 


OLD ENGLISH VILLAGE BAZAAR, CHORLTON 
TOWN HALL, November 6, 7, 8, and 9, 1901, 
to raise £1,000 for CHURCH RESTORATION 
FUND and other objects. 

The Treasurer, Mr. FRANK HartanD, begs to 
acknowledge, with thanks, the following subscriptions, 
already paid or promised, namely :— 


yok ( 
Members of the Congregation . 100 
Mrs. James Worthington, Sale... 50 
F, Nettlefold, Esq., London ae 20 
A. Burgon, Esq., Manchester 15 
Miss 8, M. Lawrence, London 10 
Miss L, L. Leigh, Monton ... ... 10 
G. H. Leigh, Esq., do. He 10 
P. Hi: Leigh, Esq, do. ae ooge 10 
Mrs. L. M. Aspland, London. ree Baye 
Ald, H. Rawson, J.P., Manchester Pye O) 


i. Russell Evans, Esq. 3p Ou ee 
Charles Eckersley, Esq., J. P. , Tyldesley... 
J. P. Thomasson, Esq., J.P., Bolton 

T. Smith Osler, Esq., LL.B. London 
Joseph Broome, Esq., J.P., Llandudno ... 
Dr. and Mrs. Vance Smith, Bowdon 

Mrs. Wells, do. re 5 

Miss Robinson, Lewisham ... Re 

Mrs. Briggs, Ambleside ; 

R. P. Greg, Esq., Buntingford 

Mrs. Greenhow, Leeds be 

8. Barton Worthington, Hsq., Bowdon 
Mrs, Shaweross, Oxford... Bs 

i. M. Gibbs, Esq., Sheffield 

H, Chitty, Esq., Dover 

Miss Fryer, Manchester rs 

Mrs. Davis, do. ae daz 

Mrs. Hunter, Sheffield sab 

Miss C. Wheeler, Penketh ... 


Pe Howard Brooks, Hsq., do. 

H. J. Morton, Esq., Searboro 
Anon., London 
J. Kerfoot, Hsq., Dukinfield 
J. Harrison, Ksq., London ... 
J. EH. Matthewson, Hsq., Altrincham 
W. G. Harrison, Esq,, Croydon 


A Friend, Bury ' uN 
Hon. Mrs. de B. Klein, Liverpool... aes 
G. Thomas, Hsq., Manchester a 
Mrs. F. J. Kitson, Leeds ° 

W. Yaslam, Esq., Bolton 

Lieut.-Colonel Trevelyan, Penzance | 

Mrs. Bowman, Bolton y an 

H, Turner, Esq. , Clitheroe ..., wae 

J. Crook, Esq., Bolton i 

Mrs. Kirk, Sheffield , 

W. Harrison, Esq., Manchester 3 
Mrs. J. Peacock, do.. k sid Ba 
A. Holt, Esq., Liverpool 5S ths he 
Mrs. R. T. Hadon, Sheftield,.. ea aoe 
J. Laycock, Hsq., Scarboro... Re 
Richard Wade, Esq., Bowdon ae Se 
Admiral Sir G. Elliot, K.C.B., London ... 
A Sussex Friend : 


SOCDCOCCCOCOCOCOCOCOCCOHM HE SB HH HEH HHH HOOCOCONNNNNNNNOOCOCCOCOOCOCCOMmMOOCOCOCOCOCSOY 


| Hdward Langton, Esq. oy , Sheffield 10 
Major J. Evans, V.D., Liverpool ... NA 10 
J. Birchall, Hsq., J. P. ae iss 10 
T: Marshall, Esq. a Twickenham F 10 
J. W. Barlow, Esq., Atherton 10 
J. E. 10 
J. H. Pimley, Esq., Manchester 10 
Professor J. Emile, do, aie 10 
H, Stanley, Esq., do. a 10: 
Rey. C. J. Street, M.A., Bolton — 10 
G. W. Chitty, Esq. bs Dover .. ee 10 
Mrs. Temple, London sys 10 
W. Murfin, Esq., Sheffield . bee 10 
Miss Horton, do. Ar ust 10 
T. F. Ward, "Esq. us Middlesboro a aks 10 
J. Kunye, Esq. Saba Ry es one ae 10 
A Winton Friend... Bee ern 10 
H. E!som, Esq., Hull ae as 5 
A Friend, Eastbourne say 5 
J. Sale, Esq.. Northampton... a ty 5 
Miss Whitfield, Birmingham een Ave 5 
Miss E..K. Bond, Plymouth an og 5 
Joseph Horner, Esq., Manchester .. 5 
R. T. Maxwell, Esq., Leeds.. 5 
Mrs. Cross, Canterbury : 5 
Rey. A. Rushworth, Macclesfield ‘ 5 
Miss M. Hall, London an Rh 5 
J, A. Binns, Esq. aA ‘Bradford — ai 5 
H. Smedley, Esq., Liverpool 4 
D. J. Davies, Esq., Tunbridge Wells 2 
T. Eveleigh, Esq., Peterboro as See 2 
Several Anon, Subscriptions sie aes 12 

£339'2 0 


Many kindly gifts of Goods have also been pro- 


mised or sent. 

Further Donations and gifts of Goods are earnestly 
solicited, and should be sent to the Rev. C. PEACH, 
89, Clarendon- road, Voreanteaitiny 8.E. 


_ This ‘Appeal is most Souls endorsed by Ald, H, 
Rawson, J.P., and the Reys, 8, A, Steinthal and 
H, E. Dowson 


Schools, ete. 


—_s— 


EDFORD COLLEGE ror WOMEN 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 
YORK-PLACE, BAKER-STREET, W. 


Principat, Miss ETHEL HURLBATT. 

The SESSION 1901-2 will open on THURS« 
DAY, October 3rd. 

STUDENTS are requested to enter their names 
on WEDNESDAY, October 2nd. 

LECTURES are given in all branches of General 
and Higher Education, 

Taken systematically, they form a connected and 
projessive course, but a single course of Lectures 
in any subject may be attended. 

Courses are held in preparation for all the 
Examinations of the University of London in Arts 
and Science, for the Teachers’ Diploma (London) 
and for the Teachers’ Certificate (Cambridge) ; and 
also a Special Course of Scientific Instruction in 
Hygiene. Six Laboratories are open to Students 
for Practical Work. Two Entrance Scholarships 
awarded yearly. 

A, Course of Ten Lectures for Teachers on the 
Teaching of Elementary Chemistry, followed by a 
class for Practical Work, will be given by HotLanD 
Crompton, F.C.S., on Saturday mornings, begin- 
ning on Saturday, October 5th. 

A Gladstone Memorial Prize and the Early 
English Text Society’s Prize are awarded to 
Students each June, 


The Art School is open from 10 to 4, 
Students can reside in the College. 
Full particulars on ese to ihe REO 209 


OTTINGEN.—A German iway- who 
has lived in England and now resides with 
her parents, desires to receive English girls for in- 
struction in languages, music, and housekeeping if 
desired. Excellent references from parents of 
present German pupils and from Mrs. Sargant, 
Quarry-hill, Reigate. Terms from £40—£50,— 
Apply to Fraulein MUHRenseRG, Brauweg 3 L., 
QGovtingen. 


I | IGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
SOUTH MARINE TERRACE, 
ABERYSTWITH. 


——= 


PRINCIPAL .. Mrs. MARLES THOMAS, 


Pupils most successfully prepared for Public 
Examinations. Scholarships have been obtained 
at the University Colleges. Special attention paid 
to the physical side of education, Gymnasium, 
Swedish drill. 


THE 
INDHEAD SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


(Founded by Miss J. F. GRUNER, May, 1897), 


BOARDERS are received by the Misses GRUNER at 
Moorevoft, Hindhead, Haslemere, from whom pros- 
pectuses and further information may be obtained, 
the School being carried on at the HINDHEAD 
HALL as heretofore. 


The AUTUMN TERM began Sept. 24th. 


HINDHEAD. 


ISS MACRAE MOIR’S SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS. (Established 1893), 


PUPILS prepared for the Universities ; resident 
gymnast and French mistress ; healthy conditions 
of life ; hockey and tennis, 

Kindergarten department. 

AUTUMN TERM begins on Sept. 18th, 

Prospectus on application to Miss Macrak Morr, 
Lingholt, Hindhead. 

Station, Haslemere. 


ADY (liberal Christian, .L.C. 

Hons.), about to REMOVE her School to 

the Seaside, can receive a few more BOARDERS, 

High-class education, Moderate inclusive fees.— 
A. Rancue, Office of INQUIRER. 


RUSTEES of newly-erected Church 

and Schools (cost £4,300) require £1,300; to 

be repaid by instalments. Deeds would be de- 

posited as collateral. Reply, W, F, Priox, Secre- 
tary, 25, Fosse-road, Leicester, 
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Addresses and Papers at the International Council of Unitarian and other Liberal Religious Thinkers 
and Workers, held in London, May, 1901. 


EDITED BY W.. COPELAND BOWTIE. 
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Board and Resivence, 
nd 
FEW young people received in 
PLEASANT HOME near Victoria. Terms 


moderate.—Mrs, Ropert Turner, 94, Grosvenor- 
road, S.W. 


OARDING HOUSE.—THE FELL, 

TROUTBECK, WINDERMERE, is situated 

550 feet above sea level, and about 24 miles from 

the station at Windermere. Every home comfort. 
Moderate terms. 


OURNEMOUTH —Elvaston, West 
Olif, BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT. 
Unrivalled position on sea front, close to the High- 
cliffe Hotel. 50 rooms. Full-sized billiard table. 
Lovely grounds, with access to Cliff Promenade. 
Due south, Near Unitarian Church.—Mr, and 
Mrs. Pocoox. 


OURNEMOUTH.—Most comfortable 
private BOARDING-HOUSE ; close to sea ; 
sheltered among the Pines ; south aspect. Billiard- 
room (full-sized table). Terms moderate.—Address, 
Miss CuaLpegcort, Stirling House, Manor-road. 


OURNEMOUTH. — Board-residence. 

High position, facing South, with balcony 

and good garden. Suitable for Open-air Treatment. 

Close to sea, sheltered by pines, and adjoining the 

car-route to all parts.—D., Cliff House, 1, West- 
thninster-road, Branksome Park. 


OLWYN BAY. — MORANNEDD 
BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT, MARINE 
ROAD, one minute from West Promenade and five 
from the beautiful Pwllycrochen Woods and from’ 
station. Morannedd is a most comfortable and 
homelike house, standing in its own grounds. 
Liberal Table ; moderate tariff.—Proprietress, Miss 
WADSWORTH. 


T. LEONARDS.—* Crantock,” 59, 
Warrior-square. First-class BOARD and 
RESIDENCE, newly furnished and redecorated. 
Sea View, excellent cuisine, billiard room, sanitary 
certificate.—Mr. and Mrs. Sipnry P. Porter, 


R. JOHN HARWOOD is prepared 

to give DRAMATIC RECITALS of two 

hours duration from Shakspere, Dickens and other 

authors ; also a novel Lecture, entitled “The Art 

of Public Recitation: its Humours and Difficulties 

—a Leaf from my Own Experience,” followed by 

one hour of illustrative Recitals, to Societies con- 

nected with Unitarian or Free Churches, upon ex- 

ceptional terms and without risk,—Address, Fair 
View, Pendleton, Manchester, 


NITARIAN HOME MISSIONARY 
COLLEGE. 


OPENING OF THE SESSION, 1901-1902. 
The OPENING ADDRESS will be delivered by 
the Rey. J. E. Mannina, M.A., at the MEMORIAL 
HALL, MANCHESTER, on Wednesday, Oct. 2ad, 
1901, at Five o’clock. Subject: <‘The Story of 
the Targums.” 
The attendance of friends of the Institution is 
invited, 
DENDY AGATE, 
EDWARD TALBOT, } slate aean 


OSS-SIDE UNITARIAN FREE 
CHURCH, \ 
SHREWSBURY-STREET, Brooks’ Bar, MaNnoHEstER, 
OPENING OF THE NEW CHURCH. 

A DEDICATION SERVICE will be conducted 
on Saturday Afternoon, Oct. 5th, at 3 o’clock, by 
the Rev. CHartes Roprgr, B.A. (Pastor ; SERMON 
by the Rev, J. Estrin Carprntsr, M.A. (Oxford). 
TEA in School at 4.45 p.m. Tickets one shilling 
each, EVENING MEETING in the Church at 
6e.M. Mr. W. Buaxr Opocrrs, K.C., LL.D., M.A. 
(President of the British and Foreign Unitarian 
Association) and other gentlemen, will speak. 

SPECIAL SUNDAY SERVICES at 10.45 a.m. 
and 6.30 p.m. Preachers: Oct. 6th, Rev. R. A. 
Armstrong, B.A. ; Oct. 13th, Rev. J. Pack Hopes ; 
Oct. 20th, Rev, W. CopELanD Bowie ; Oct. 27th, 
Rev. FRANK WALTERS, 

Collections in aid of Furnishing and Church 
Funds, 


NITARIAN FREE 
READING, 


The want of a SCHOOL-ROOM has long been 
severely felt. Designs have now been prepared for 
a@ room with a class-room attached, built on to the 
church, at a cost (includiog land for frontage) of 
£720. This will be available for Lectures, Meet- 
ings, Classes, &c., as well as for more effective 
Sunday-school teaching. The project is warmly 
approved by the Provincial Assembly. 

It is desired to put the work in hand at once i 
the necessary support be forthcoming, : 

The Confmittee therefore earnestly ask for the 
help of all who are interested in the religious 
education of the young. 

ANNIE N. BAILEY, Chairman. 

GRACE SHRUBSOLE, Hon, Treasurer, 
Thorndale, Craven-road, Reading. 

O. A. SHRUBSOLE, Hon. Secretary. 


Donations already promised :— 


CHURCH, 


7 £ Me d, 
The Congregation (1st list) 2200 580i 540 
British & Foreign Unitarian Association 25 0 0 
Provincial Assembly... Me v0 20.0) 0 


DEYOTIONAL BOOKLETS 
By the REV. W. G. TARRANT, B.A. 


DAILY MEDITATIONS, 


(Fourth Edition Revised.) 


NIGHT UNTO NIGHT. 


Cloth, red edges, 6d. ; roan gilt, 1s. 
London; Pump GREEN, 5, Essex-st., Strand, W.C. 


SEPTEMBER 15th, 
A Day of Tears not only in South Africa. 


By the Rev. F. C. FLEISCHER 
(Dutch Delegate at the New Century Meetings). 


Price Siwpence, post free. 


(Cash is required with orders, addressed to Mr. 
FieiscHer, Broek-op-Langendijk, Holland). 


PRIZE ESSAY. 


A Silver Medal, valued at Rs.15, is offered by a 
Muhammadan gentleman, to the best Essay in 
English on the “ Hero of Kerbella.” 

All those who wish to compete for the Medal 
are requested to send in their Essays before the 
lst of January, 1902, to 

A, D. TYSSEN, 
40, Chancery-lane, W.C., London. 

Information on the subject of this Essay can be 
gained from the sources mentioned in THE INQUIRER 
of Aug. 3 and 10; and in Ockley’s “ History of 
the Saracens,” Price’s ‘‘ History of Mchammedan- 
ism,” D’Hubelot’s ‘ Bibliothéque,” Washington 
Irving’s ‘‘ Suceessors of Mohammed,” and Matthew 
Arnold’s ‘‘ Essay on the Persian Passion Play.” 


HE NATIONAL CONFERENCE 
GUILDS’ UNION.—A MANUAL OF SER- 
VICES and PRAYERS for GUILD MEETINGS, 


| prepared by the Committee of the Guilds’ Union. 


Messrs. WILKINSON and ListeR, St. James-street, 
Sheffield. 3d. net, by post 34d, 


To be had also from the Rev. JoHN ELLis, Pisgah 
House, Broomhill, Sheffield. 


QOCIAL PURITY ALLIANCE; 
founded in 1873, to uphold one equal standard 

of Purity alike for Men and Women. For par- 
ticulars and literature apply to Mr. EK. Hammonn, 
Secretary, 18, Tothill-street, S.W., on Monday and 
Wednesday Mornings, or to Mrs. HamMoND on 
Friday Mornings. 

Funds are greatly needed to extend this im- 
portant work and to reprint valuable papers. 

Contributions will be acknowledged by the Secre- 
tary, or by Mr. W. T. Matteson, Hon, Treasurer. 


Printed by WoopratL& KInpDER,70t076,Long Acre W.C., 
and Published for the Proprietors by E. KENNEDY, at 
the Office, 8, Hssex-street, Strand, London, W.C. City 
Agent, Jonn Hxrywoop, 29 and 80, Shoe-lane, E.C., 
Manchester (Wholesale), Joun HeYwoop, Deansgate.— 
Saturday, September 28, 1901, 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


Gee 


Reapers who intend being present at 
the meetings of the London and South 
Eastern Provincial Assembly on Tuesday, 
at Kensington—and we hope there are 
many such—are requested to make special 
note of the alterations in the times of the 
afternoon and evening items. It has been 
found necessary to make this series begin 
earlier than at first arranged. An 
advertisement in this issue gives the 
particulars. ; 


We are delighted to hear from Canon 
Rawnsley that the whole of the amount 
for which the National Trust asked to 
secure the purchase of the Brandlehow 
Hstate, on the south-western shore of 
Derwentwater, has now been either 
received or promised. The challenge of 
“A Stroller,” in the Spectator, was taken 
up by nine other donors of £100 each ; 
and other gifts, both large and small, came 
from all parts of the British Isles. Thus 
this lovely bit of lake scenery is preserved 
for the free enjoyment of the people; and 
it is pleasant to think it has been done 
through the co-operation of so many 
friends. “It will be the part of the 
Trust,” Miss Hill writes to the Spectator, 
“‘to preserve it (the lake shore) in its 
natural beauty, and to render it available 
to all who love Nature. I hope that a 
greater measure of support may, in the 
future, reach the National Trust, both for 
its regular work in securing open spaces, 
and for the lovely old buildings which it 
would be able to preserve were its ordinary 
funds larger. Every old building saved, 
every open space preserved, will be pos- 
session for those to whom the beauty of 
our English land is dear.” 


and when there is genuine evidence of the 
longing for our gospel on the part of the 
people who sit in darkness abroad, it is 
suggestive that people sitting quite close 
at home may be in darkness too, or at 
least in twilight. 


Mer. Agtuur Hacxer’s kitcat portrait 
of Mr. David Martineau, which has been 
painted for presentation to that gentleman 
as a token of the admiration and esteem 
of his friends on the occasion of his 
retirement from the treasurership of the 
London District Unitarian Society, has 
been at Hssex Hall on “private view” 
during the past day or two, and has been 
approved by all, so far as we know, as a 
fine picture and a capital likeness. The 
presentation, as at present arranged, will 
take place at the autumnal meeting of the 
Society which will be shortly announced. 
Meanwhile we believe it is still open to 
friends who have not subscribed to have 
that pleasure by writing to Mr. Hahne- 
mann Epps (treasurer), 95, Upper Tulse 


-Hill, 8.W., and they will certainly be none 


the less willing to do so if they should call 
and see the portrait first. 


Tax Church Congress was opened at 
Brighton this week. The Bishop of 
Caleutta’s opening sermon contained a 
rebuke and an encouragement—the rebuke 
being for those who forget to lay stress 
on what is really needful, and fight stiff 
battles over vestments, lights, and even- 
ing Communion; the encouragement for 
those who believe in the really Catholic 
Church. He said:— . 


The Church is a great fact of the New 
Testament ; but not so much is said in it 
about ‘‘the Church’’ as about ‘‘ the 
Churches.’’ The ideal which the New 
Testament pourtrays is that of the Church 
as constituted by the Churches. And that 
is the ideal which Christians will keep 
before their eyes. It would be wrong to 
exaggerate the signs of gradual union. To 
mistake the dawn for the noontide is to be 
unprepared for the noontide when it comes. 
I do not anticipate any strong movement for 
organic unity among Christian bodies in 
the new century. But it does appear to me 
probable that they will be drawn toa far 
deeper appreciation one of another. To that 
end I will contribute just one thought. It 
arises from the doctrine of the Holy Spirit. 
He is, as the text declares, ‘‘ the Spirit of 
Truth.’’ But the Spirit, like the wind, 
bloweth where it listeth, and thou hearest 


Rererrine to the Bicentenary Celebra- 
tions at Mansfield, an interesting report of 
which is given in our columns this week, 
the Mansfield and North Notts Advertiser 
says : — “‘ Hpoch-marking anniversaries, 
like that which the Old Meeting House 
has been honouring, serve a good purpose 
in recalling great crises in our history, as 
the outcome of which national life has 
been refined and purified, and religious 
vigour quickened.” If that is genuinely 
felt, even by the journalist, how much 
more it should be felt by the children and 
heirs of the men who stood up manfully 
in the crises of national history! But 
there needs more than the recalling which 
ends either in self-congratulation or pride 
of historical birth. The life of the natiou 
never needed more than now to be refined 
and purified, or its religious vigour to be 
quickened. Let the sons be equal to 
their crisis as the fathers were. 


=e 


THe week has been noteworthy in 
respect of the number of interesting 
archeological discoveries reported. Berlin 
authorities are satisfied that the audience 
chamber of King Nebuchadnezzar has 
been discovered at Babylon, with “ well- 
preserved ” wall-paintings and clay tablets 
said to contain psalms, along with others 
of a business character. A new and 
apparently very rich field of exploration 
has been successfully surveyed by Dr. 
Stein, acting for the Indian Government. 
It lies in the great Chinese Turkestan 
desert, where villages, some 2,000 years 
old, are buried in a mass cf sand that has 
preserved a great number of valuable 
articles revealing a high state of culture. 
A huge number of wooden tablets, on 
which the writing 1s as fresh as if only a 
few weeks old and in a known Indian 
character, are among the finds. Nearer 
home, our friend Mr. Talfourd Ely 
announces the discovery of ruins of a vast 
Roman building, 50 yards by nearly 60, 
at Hayling Island, where he has spent 
some recent summers busy with the spade. 
He attributes the building to the end of 
the first Christian century. We con- 
gratulate him on his success. Other finds 
of the week are the reputed tools of the 
men who raised Stonehenge; a mighty 
“‘stegosaur” near Denver; and really 
good coal at Dover. What if the latter 
should alter the centre of gravity of 
commercial England ? 
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Tux opening address of the session was 
delivered in the Memorial Hall, Man- 
chester, Jast Wednesday afternoon by the 
Rev. J. E. Mannine, M.A., the subject 
being, “The Story of the Targums.” ‘The 
President, Mr. James R. Beard, J.P., 
occupied the chair. Mr. Manning said 
that the Targums are Aramaic versions 
and paraphrases of parts of the Old Testa- 
ment, made in Palestine for the benefit of 
the people when the Hebrew language 
began to fall into desuetude. 
possess are all later than the time of 
Christ ; but they represent traditional 
interpretations of the Old Testament from 
the time of Hzra, z.c. 458. Some are 
fairly literal translations of the Hebrew 
text; some are fanciful interpretations, 
embodying legends and myths, together 
with matter that is the product of 
pure imagination, In them we have an 
early illustration of the threefold method 
of interpretation of the Bible that has 
prevailed from earliest times until our own 
day—namely, (i.) translation, (ii.) para- 
phrase, (iii.) commentary. In them 
also we see illustrated the difficulties 
and. dangers of all these modes of 
exegesis. Of literal translation in the 
Targums there is little enough, as ,com- 
pared with the immense mass of para- 
phrase. The general term Midrash, study 
or exposition, is used of all that early 
Hebrew literature expository of the Scrip- 
tures, to which the Targums themselves 
belong. The Midrash is said to have 
originated with “the men of the Great 
Synagogue,” a council of scribes supposed 
to have been initiated by Ezra for the 
study and exposition of the Law. 


Many critics are very doubtful whether 
such an institution as “the Great Syna- 
gogue”’ ever existed, and are inclined to 
believe that many things of unknown 
origin in the period between Ezra and the 
Maccabees were ascribed to them as the 
‘Law is ascribed to Moses, the Psalms to 
David, and all wisdom to Solomon. 
Doubtless the increased study of the law 
began in Hzra’s time, and owed its impulse 
to him and his followers, who did what 
they could to fixthelaw as an authoritative 
guide to the people. Tradition magnified 
their work. Hence, in time, whatever 
there was in Jewish literature of unknown 
authorship, dealing with the exposition of 
the Bible text, was ascribed vaguely to 
“the men of the Great Synagogue.” 
Deutsch says that “all the names and 
dates hitherto commonly attached to the 
Targums must be rejected.” Yet we can 
say with certainty that they represent 
interpretations of the Old Testament text 
handed down from soon after the Cap- 
tivity, and though they contain much 
later matter in abundance, the Targums 
introduce us to the earliest exposition 
of the Scripture with which we are 
acquainted. 

It is said by some authorities that the 
Jews forgot their language during the 
Babylonian Captivity, and adopted the 
language of the people among whom they 
dwelt—namely, the Western Aramaic, 
sometimes incorrectly called Chaldee. 
The steady progress of this language in 
superseding the native tongue of Israel is 
a remarkable fact in their history, and it 
had important consequences. It had 
become the language of trade and 
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commerce, and made very rapid progress 
after the exile. In the time of Jesus it 
was the common language of the people. 
He and his disciples spoke it. It is not 
correct to say, however, that the Jews 
forgot their Hebrew while in exile. They 
had kept themselves distinct, and had 
preserved their language amongst them- 
selves. At the same time they could not 


have been entirely uninfluenced by their | 


surroundings. All, except probably the 
most conservative, had acquired a know- 
ledge of Aramaic, and used it in their 
daily business, &c. Many must have 
returned home »bi-linguists. Later on, 
every fresh arrival from the land of Cap- 
tivity must have brought children who 
spoke Aramaic with fluency, ° 

Meantime in Palestine great changes 
had taken place. Aramaic was every- 
where known. Mixed marriages were 
frequent, and Nehemiah (432 B.c.) saw, 
with alarm, that the children of these 
marriages “could not speak in the 
Jews’ language.” It is clear that 
at this time Aramaic had taken a per- 
manent hold on the people, and the “holy 
tongue” was becoming less understood. 
Hence it was found necessary in the 
Synagogue, where the law was read in 
Hebrew as a sacred duty, to have an 
interpreter present to translate each 
verse asit was uttered by the Reader ; and 
in process of time those who thus inter- 
preted the law came to be a recognised 
official class, though apparently held in 
little respect. In their translations they 
were tempted to paraphrase, and to add 
more than the text warranted; and hence 
they were sometimes interrupted by ex- 
pressions of dissent from those who 
understood the meaning of the Hebrew 
as well as, or perhaps better than, 
they. Rules were accordingly laid 
down for their guidance. In time.a habit 
of free and expanded translation, or para- 
phrase, became common with these ex- 
temporaneous interpreters ; and later still, 
the introduction of legend, allegory, and 
fable was a favourite mode of exegesis. 
Hence the Targums now extant are of 
different dates, and of varying character, 
some being more literal than others. The 
period during which they arose extends 
from the second to the twelfth century a.p. 
At first they were not put into writing. 
In time it was thought necessary to pre- 
vent deviations from the text, and bring 
about a greater uniformity of translations. 
In the second century apparently, it be- 
came not unusual to write down the trans- 
lation—not for use in the Synagogue, for 
there the oral Targum alone was sanc- 


tioned ; but with the object of restraining 


the vagaries of imaginative or ignorant 
interpreters. About the beginning of the 
fourth century A.p.,an attempt was made 
in Babylon to fix Targumic text, which 
then assumed the character of an author- 
ised version. 

Mr. Manning next spoke of the various 
Targums, and gave illustrations of their 


treatment of the Hebrew text; and he’ 


further showed how far they may be made 
to serve a useful purpose in textual 
criticism. The address was of a most 
interesting character, and was listened to 


with marked attention by quite an average 


attendance of subscribers and friends. 

At the conclusion of the meeting Prin- 
cipal Gordon announced that Mr. Henry 
Dawtrey, B.A., had been appointed Tate 
Scholar, and Mr. Simon Jones, Durning- 
Smith Scholar. 


ed 
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SHORT NOTICES. 


The Two First Centuries of Florentine : 
History, by Professor Pasquale Villari. 
Some years ago Mr. Fisher Unwin pub- 
lished in two volumes an English trausla- 
tion of Professor Villari’s “‘ Two First Cen- 
turies of Florentine History.” The work 
was noticed in two successive numbers 
of Tur Ingurrer, and attention was called 
to the high importance of Professor Vil- 
lari’s researches. The second volume con- 
tained, at the end, the text of a thirteenth- 
century Florentine Chronicle. The whole 
of the English portion of this work is 
now reproduced in one volume, for which 
English students of Florentine history 
cannot be too grateful. It brings within 
their reach what is practically the one and 
only book from which they can gain a 
coherent conception of the development of 
the Florentine Republic, and the meaning 
of the Guelph and Gibbeline disputes. 
We have examined several passages of the 
translation, which m our former notices 
we criticised as incorrect or, misleading, 
and we have found, in every case, that the 
new issue has the passages correctly ren- 
dered. It is evident, therefore, that care 
has been bestowed on the revision. It 
seems strange that there is no indication 
on the title-page that this is a re-issue of 
the larger work. (Fisher Unwin. 7s, 6d.) 

; A Poa. 


Me. Erictreros, Jr.,in his Common Sense 
Philosophy for the Conduet of Life, disarms 
criticism, and leaves. us to make the best 
we can of the style of his book, The 
author, Mr. Benjamin Walker, we recog- 
nise as a devoted worker among the poor 
in Manchester, and his portrait faces the 
Preface, if we should betinclined to forget. 
To learn to bear and forbear is the great. 
principle of this our latest philosopher, 
and we may learn other good things from 
his book. We come nearest to him, 
perhaps, in the following passage :— 


Many years ago the angel of death took a 
beloved child away from my hearth, and 
religion failed to comfort me as it had done 
previously. My faith in God, and in His 
eyerlasting goodness and love, was at a 
very low ebb then—and it seemed as if the 
tide of the Spirit would never advance and 
rise again. However, I found reconcilia- 
tion and consolation, not in the Hebrew 
and Christian Scriptures—not in the usual 
‘“means of Grace’’—not in the words of any 
preacher, neither in the lives of the Saints 
—but in the Enchiridion of Hpictetus: 
** Made English, ina Poetical Paraphrase,’’ 
by Ellis Walker, M.A., about the year 
1691. Whether it was the novelty of the 
thoughts in the book, which just suited my 
special needs at the moment, I do not know, ' 
but the philosophy I learned there did for 
my soul what conventional religion had 
failed to do. ; 


What religion that is not conventional 
has since done for Mr, Walker. readers — 
may partly see from his book, and also in 
what curious fashion he expounds the 
wholesome teaching of his philosophy. 
(J a Wane Deansgate, Manchester. . 
os, 6d.). 


In this week’s IA:P., Mr T. P. 
O’Connor, in an account of “Schools of 
my Childhood,” repeats his impressions 
of Father Rudolph Suffield, afterwards 
The story, though | 
not new, is pathetically told, and probably 
there are many readers who will be 
of this reference to Mr. O’ 
article, <a 
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TWENTIETH-CENTURY UNIT- 
ARIANISM, 
BY THE REY. FRANK WALTERS. 
I. 

I swaxt, at once, plunge into my sub- 
ject, without any apologies, introductions, 
or explanations. And, first of all, I believe 
that the Unitarianism of the twentieth 
century will be Unitarian. You say that 
is a truism; but, nevertheless, it needs 
stating. For, of late, I have met with 
certain arguments which seem to indicate 
that we have been Unitarians quite long 
enough, and that now it is time for us to 
resolve our definite theological propaganda 
into friendly associations of kindred 
churches. Such associations are most 
desirable and useful; and I wish them 
God-speed. I have the profoundest sym- 
pathy with every attempt to secure a 
spiritual fellowship which shall transcend 
all theological differences and ecclesiastical 
limitations. And more urgently than any 
other community have Unitarians striven 
for such a unity of the spirit in the bond of 

eace. But, while the promotion of broad 
Christian fellowship is aduty and privilege, 
it is also a duty and privilege to affirmand 
propagate what we consider to be the purest 
form of Christian faith. For example, it 
is an excellent thing to have a Triennial 
Conference, which includes many churches 
that have never avowed themselves 
Unitarian ; and, certainly, the variety of 
religious sentiment expressed from its 
platform emphasises the fact of the in- 
clusive spirit which animates that institu- 
tion. But the Triennial Conference can 
never take the place and do the work of 
the British and Foreign Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, which finds the reason of its 
existence in the propaganda of that form 
of religion thut is called Unitarian. In 
the same way, it is excellent that clusters 
of elurches should be formed into pro- 
vincial assemblies, for mutual help and 
service, without the adoption of any 
theological name; for such unions affirm 
the solemn truth that there is a Church of 
the Spirit, which includes all the narrow 
folds into which the flock of the Good 
Shepherd. has been divided. In this North 
Eastern Province, I should most heartily 
welcome any scheme by which our 
seattered churches could be more closely 
affiliated; and it would be an_ intense 
pleasure to welcome into our union any 

congregation other than Unitarian that 
felt drawn to us by the freedom of our 
faith, But I should also most strongly 
resist any movement which tended in any 
way to eliminate the definite theological 
prineiple for which this Association stands. 
Like the British and Foreign Association, 
we exist to affirm those truths of religion 
included under the Unitarian name. And 
to transform a ‘Unitarian Christian 
Association for Missionary Purposes” into 
a Provincial Assembly of Churches would 
be to emasculate its function and to 
wbolish the very principle upon which our 
mission is founded. 
_ In view, then, of certain tendencies to 


_ disparage our theological enterprise, I 


want to makeit clear that our Unitarianism 
of the twentieth century must be as firm 
in its protest and as solemn in its affirma- 
tion as was the Unitarianism of the last 
hundred years. We must not allow a 
* A paper read at the Annual Meeting of the 
Northumberland and Durham Unitarian Christian 
Aeon at Neweastle-on-Tyne, on Wednesday, 
ct, 2 : 


superficial estimate of the religious situa- 
tion to make us imagine that our protest 
and affirmation are no longer needed. I 
am told that the Westminster Confession 
and the Thirty-nine Articles are generally 
regarded as curious survivals of the past. 
I answer, that subscription to these docu- 
ments is made a condition of the Christian 
ministry in the Presbyterian and Anglican 
Churches — and, surely, we are not 
asked to regard such a solemn deed of 
subscription as merely an orthodox 
pose and not as a personal profession ! 
It is commonly reported that the doc- 
trine of the Tri-personality of God is now 
so greatly modified by a more subtle 
metaphysic as scarcely to present any diffi- 
culty to the Christian Theist. It may be 
so; but I know that the Athanasian Creed 
is still read at our national altars, and its 


denial is threatened with everlasting 


punishment. Itisa matter of frequent re- 
mark that the dogma of Everlasting Punish- 
ment is dying out of Christian faith. But, 
Ibelieve I am only stating a fact, when 
I say that any Wesleyan minister who 
publicly denied that dogma would be un- 
frocked and excommunicated. I con- 
tinually hear about the wonderful breadth 
of thought which characterises the Con- 
gregational ministry. Well, it seems 
only the other day that I was reading the 
new Hvangelical Catechism; and, cer- 
tainly, if that document represents the 
present theological stage of English Non- 
conformity, the need for twentieth- 
century Unitarian enterprise is most 
urgent and imperative. Time will not 
permit me to give further proof that our 
work is not done, that, certainly during 
the portion of the century that may be 
allotted to the youngest of us, the old 
protest must be made against those 
theological creeds which confuse the 
spiritual worship of the One Father, 
which disguise the natural beauty of 
Christ’s humanity, and distort the sim- 
plicity of the Gospel by apocalyptic 
dramas and scholastic schemes. 


II. 


And that protest, Iam convinced, can 
be most effectually made by means of an 
unflinching affirmation of our Unitarian 
Faith. As the years of the twentieth 
century roll.on, it will be found that our 
gospel is that for which the world is 
waiting—the very form of religion most 
adapted to modern needs. For, though 
we still employ the word in the old sense 
to emphasise the personal unity of God, 
yet there can be no question that, during 
the last fifty years, the connotations of 
Unitarianism have swept beyond its early 
theological limits; and now our Unitarian 
Churches stand for the unity of Creation, 


that cosmic order which is only another | 


name for the wunchangeableness and 
fidelity of the Creator; we stand for the 
unity of man, the organic solidarity of 


the race; we stand for the homogeneity 
of truth, the authority of conscience, the 


validity of reason. This, then, is the 
Unitarianism which we regard as a pro- 
phecy of the Church of the future. In- 


stead of being a mere sect, cut off from 
other departments of life and thought, 
our Church is based upon the ages 


of human experience; it allies itself 
to every new expansion of knowledge ; 


and it accepts the normal evolution of 


humanity as its source of divine revela- 
tion. Our Faith is one grand affirmation 


from beginning to end. We believe—we 


what are regarded as the 


believe in the absolute love of God, in His 
universal and unchanging Fatherhood. 
We believe — we believe that, with 
all its tragedies of suffering and sin, the 
history of the world is the record of the 
Rise of Man from animal impulses into 
spiritual vision. We believe—we believe 
that this sweep of human progress will 
not be arrested by death, that Immortality 
is the name for the soul’s endless growth 
into divine perfection. That is what we 
stand for—the sublime affirmation of the 
absolute goodness of God and the ever- 
lasting perfectability of man. 

_ And so, with a vaster wealth of mean- 
ing in the word, we still continue to speak 
of our Unitarian faith. Twentieth- 
century Unitarianism in a deeper sense 
than ever will be Unitarian. 


II. 


I believe that in maintaining this 
affirmative Unitarianism, we shall still 
find it an immense advantage to trace 
back the genesis of our faith to the finest 
teachings of the Bible, and especially to 
the Christianity of Christ himself. To us 
the Bible is no infallible oracle or 
authoritative guide; but, even regarding 
it as a purely human document, it is 
of profound interest to discover. that 
ours is the faith which inspired 
ancient prophets, glowed in the. souls 
of psalmists and seers, flashed up into 
clearest vision in the mind of Jesus, 
and animated the first missionaries of 
Christianity to carry their message to the 
world. Still we maintain that supreme 
truth of the unity of God which, like a 
golden thread, runs through all the 
strange, tangled course of Jewish history. 
Still we bow our heads and say amen to 
the watchword of Moses—‘‘ Hear, oh 
Israel, the Lord our God is one Jord”; 
still we respond to that mighty utterance 
—“God is a Spirit, and they that 
worship Him must worship Him in spirit 
and in truth”; still we echo the great 
saying of Paul—* To us there is but one 
God, even the Father.” Whatever other 
criticism may be passed on Trinitarian 
theology, more convinced are we than 
ever that it can find no adequate basis in 
Scripture. Indeed, I am sometimes sur- 
prised that, after twenty years’ ex- 
perience of the Revised Version, people 
have so feebly realised the serious modifi- 
cations in Christian theology which 
this new translation involves. With the 
Revised Version in our hands, with all 
the results of Higher Criticism at our 
disposal, in a larger comprehension of the 
meaning of Scripture and the teaching of 
Jesus, twentieth-century Unitarianism 
may be deseribed as Biblical and Christian. 


TY, 


At the same time there are many indica- 
tions that, during this century ancient 
Scripture and historical Christianity will 
undergo a more drastic criticism than any 
to which they have been subjected in the 
past. These criticisms, together with- 
aggressive 
tendencies of physical science, arose in 
timid believersan exceeding dread of some 
fatal catastrophe to religion itself. And 
Jam not surprised at the apprehension. 
Certainly some recent’ criticisms of the 
Bible have been of a most’ radical 
character, and are all the more remark- 
able, because they have apparently 
received the sanction of distinguished 
scholars who hold their posts in virtue of 


4 


en 


their subscription to orthodox creeds. For 
example, Canon Cheyne, as an Anglican 
clergyman, occupies the position of Oriel 
Professor of Interpretation of Holy Scrip- 
ture at Oxford, and in the latest volume 


of his Encyclopedia Biblica one of the 


contributors goes so far as to say that 
there are only five passages in the whole 
of the Gospels which enable us “to prove 
to a sceptic that there is any historical 
value to be assigned to the Gospels”’; 
and he goes on to assert that, from the 
evidence of these passages, “ in the person 
of Jesus we have to do with a completely 
human being, and that the divine is to be 
sought in him only in the form in which 
it is capable of being found in man.” 
And yet after reading that passage, mem- 
bers of the National Church are expected 
to join in a form of worship in which 
Jesus is worshipped as “very God 
of very God.” I will not venture, after 
astatement like that, to prophesy what may 
be the further developments of the Higher 
Criticism. Neither will I attempt to fore- 
cast the influence upon religious thought 
of the movements of scientific discovery. 
But I will say,-with an absolute con- 
viction, that whatever these results may 
be, the citadel of spiritual faith will abide, 
sound, strong, secure as ever, with its 
foundations based upon the primary facts 
of human nature, with its bulwarks rising 
above desolating storms and darkest 
clouds, bathed in the serene, unsullied 
radiance of the eternal heaven. That, I 
take it, is the Everlasting Gospel which 
Twentieth - Century Unitarianism is 
specially called to proclaim with un- 
wavering fidelity and persistent assurance. 
The faith that is based on the super- 
natural origin of a book must suffer 
frightful loss, when that book is resolved 
into a human document, characterised by 
errors of evidence, changes of opinion, 
outbursts of passion, and fallibility of 
thought ; the religion that finds its 
authority in a book must share the for- 
tunes of its scriptures, when they are 
rent asunder by higher criticism and 
invalidated by new scholarship. The 
faith that is based upon the divine 
prerogative of a church must ‘inevitably 
perish, when that Church has _ its 
place assigned to it amongst the many 
institutions in which, for seasons, men 
have embodied their desires and _aspira- 
tions, when it appears, henceforth, as only 
one of those phenomena of religious 
history which have their day and cease to 
be. But, in comparison with these biblical 
and ecclesiastical foundations, we may 
surely boast that our Unitarian Church is 
based upon a rock, and that the gates of 
hell can never prevail against it. I can 
imagine a time when the sanctions of the 
Protestant Bible and the Catholic Church 
shall have perished, when not one believer 
can be found in the inspiration of the one 
or in the infallibility of the other. But 
by no stretch of imagination am I able to 
conceive of a time when the words God, 
Duty, Immortality will be for ever emptied 
of their meaning, when all men will agree 
to regard themselves as cunning casts of 
clay, when consciousness willbe universally 
regarded as a phosphorescent spark upon 
the dark tides of a fatalistic ocean, when 
Love will be defined as glorified animalism, 
and Duty dissolved into an organised 
trick and a useful habit. Science and 
criticism may explain many problems in 
nature and history—they may, perchance, 
seriously modify our views of physical 
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processes and human institutions ; but 
they can never explain away the primal 
facts of that Conscious Soul, by whose 
intellectual vision those processes are recog- 
nised, and from whose spiritual energies 
those institutions arise as majestic sym- 
bols of its unquenchable worship, its 
unconquerable hope. No interpretation 
of its objects can ever dissolve conscious- 
ness itself into one of the phenomena of 
time; no’ formula of its historical de- 
velopment can ever invalidate that religious 
experience whereby we realise a divine 
presence and an immortal destiny. All 
verified results of historical criticism and 
physical science will at once be accepted 
by the Unitarians of the twentieth century, 
even though they threaten to revolutionise 
preconceived notions of natural law and 
for there is one 
characteristic of our faith that specially 
wins my admiration—it never fears to 
face the reality of things, it trusts truth 
all the way, it never tries to believe the 
unbelievable, it never poses as the advocate 
of discredited theories, it has no apprehen- 
sion lest God Almighty’s facts should turn 
out to be undesirable in the shaping of 
life and conduct. We fling open the 
hospitable doors to every truth, however 
unexpected the shape in which it seeks 
admission into the temple of knowledge; 
and it is impossible for us to believe that 
any truth can quench our faith in the 
reality of the Soul that thinks it, or can 
dash our reverence for that Eternal Mind, 
from whom it comes as a single beam in 
the endless apocalypse of uncreated light. 
These are the adamantine realities for 
which twentieth - century Unitarianism 
must stand; and, holding resolutely by 
such an invincible faith, we may, indeed, 
exercise the splendid audacity of spiritual 
zeal, They may call ita sectarian symbol, 
a theological ticket, if they choose; but to 
us Unitarianism is that Faith which stands 
four-square against every pessimistic 
prophecy; it values the Bible, but does 
not bind up its destinies with even the 
most sacred literature; it reverences Jesus, 
but declines to identify religion with any 
isolated events of history ; it regards with 
profound pathos the long procession of the 
generations, as they seek to realise their 
worship in sacramental institutions, but it 
cannot recognise even the most venerable 
Church as a final resting place for the seek- 
ing soul. The religion that shall survive 
the removing of those thing that are 
shaken must be “lofty as the love of God, 
and ample as the wants of man.” 

To such a faith, as we enter upon this 
new century, do we devote and consecrate 
ourselves—a faith that, in its essential 
elements, can never be outworn, can 
never be surpassed; for ours is faith in 
the authority of conscience, the supremacy 
of reason, the validity of the soul; and 
its universal Gospel is the eternal Father- 
hood of God and the  indissoluble 
Brotherhood of Man. 


Country Horipay Movemrent.—Miss 
A. Lawrence, 23, Campden House- 
chambers, Campden-hill, London, W., 
begs to acknowledge, with many thanks, 
receipt for this fund of the following 
sums :—Mrs. Griffiths, £2 2s. (second 
donation); Miss E. Garrett, £1; Mrs. 
Bryan Johnson, 10s.; Mr. Crauford (New 
Zealand), 2s. As 120 more children have 
been sent away this year than in 1900 
funds are still earnestly solicited. 
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THE MEDIZVAL CHRONICLER IN 
ENGLAND. 
BY THE REV. EDGAR I, FRIPP, B.A.™ 
II. 
Chronicle Writing. 

As I have reminded you, there was a 
pause in our history-writing after the 
desolation of Stephen’s wars, from about 
1154 to 1170. Then, however, came an 
unprecedented . ‘‘ outburst, of historical 
industry ” in the north and the south and 
on the western borders. 


Northumbrian Writers. 


Northumbria, as of old, took the lead. 
The spirit of Baeda still lived in its 
wasted valleys and villages. Monks re- 
claimed the land, and restored learning. 
The Cistercians, the one religious order 
in which an Englishman had a hand in 
founding, were welcomed to the North of 
England in 1132 by Walter Espec, who 
gave them a piece of forest in the valley 
of the Rye, called by them Rievaulx. 
Through the Civil War the Cistercians at 
Rievaulx and other places worked on 
quietly, living their life “according to 
reason,” abstemious and contemplative, 
rising with the sun and never using a 
candle, and changed the wilderness about 
them into a fruitful field. One of them 
was the saintly Aelred, of Rievaulx, who 
has a place among our minor chroniclers. 
Not far from Rievaulx was a branch of 
the Cistercian monastery at Byland; and 
near Byland was the Augustinian priory 
of Newburgh, the bome of William of 
Newburgh. 


William of Newburgh. 


William was a level-headed little York- 
shireman, who spent nearly all his life in 
his priory, and heard much, though did 
not believe all he heard, from travellers, 
sometimes men of importance, on their ~ 
way between London and Scotland. He 
was born in 1136, the second year of 
Stephen, and died in 1198, the last year 
but one of Richard Coeur de Lion; and in, 
or shortly before, 1196, when his health 
was failing, he wrote, at the request of 
the Abbot of Rievaulx, a history of Eng- 
land during his life — Histoma Rerum 


Anglicarum. I shall refer to an 
important event recorded by him 
later on. Here I will only draw your 


attention to his account of an Anti- 
Semite campaign early in Richard’s 
reign, when crusading zeal found a con- 
venient object at home in the royal money- 
lenders. In the neighbouring city of. 
York the Jews, when attacked, fled, as 
was their custom, for the King’s protection 
in the castle. The governor, on his return 
to the castle from some business in the 
city, found himself shut out by the 
terrified refugees, and in a wild moment. 
ordered an assault. For three days the 
infuriated populace besieged the place, led 
by a hermit in a white frock, who cried 
“Down with the enemies of Christ,” and 


‘| assisted with his.own hands in pushing 


forward the battering engines, but, 
approaching too near the walls, was 
crushed to death by a stone. In despair, 
the chief Jews, at the instigation of their 
rabbi, “a mad old man,” as William 
called him, set fire to the building, threw 
their treasure into the flames, and killed 


* The second of two lectures delivered in Man- 
chester College, Oxford, Aug. 5 and 6, in connection 
with the Summer Meeting of University Extension 
Students. a5 
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first their wives and children and then 
themselves. The remainder, preferring 
“to trust themselves to Christian mercy ” 
and Christian promises, were put to the 
sword. 

The persecution of the Jews, as of the 
Albizenses within the fold, was one of the 
dark and terrible evils of the time, though 
explicable enough when Christendom was 
gathering itself together in passionate 
union against Saracen and Turk. 

Roger of Howden. 
On the other side of York was the 
village which gave its name to William of 
Newburgh’s contemporary historian, Roger 
of Howden. We must think of William 
and Roger as writing about the. same time, 
independently, in different parts of York- 
shire, and dying within two or three 
years of each other. The laborious 
researches of Dr. Stubbs have revealed 
that Howden’s Chronica contains “the 
fullharvest of the Northumbrian histories ” 
between Baeda and William of New- 
burgh, including a revision and continua- 
tion of Simeon of Durham’s Historia 
Regum and the Chronicle of Melrose. For 
the years 1192-1201 it is original and full, 
perhaps even more valuable than William 
of Newburgh’s Historia. As a clerk in 
the service of Henry LE., in France and 
Scotland as well as in England, he had 
had intercourse with public men and 
access to documents beyond the reach of 
William. His book affords the best 
evidence of the close relationship between 
England and the Continent in the reigns 
of Henry II. and Richard I. We read of 
papal and imperial conflicts, Court 
alliances, crusading adventures, town and 
gown riots in Paris. Foreign state-papers 
are numerous and valuable. The stories 
of the Pope Celestine kicking the crown 
from the head of the Emperor Henry in 
1191, and of Richard’s submission for his 
kingdom to the same Emperor in 1193, if 
not very trustworthy, are interesting in 
the light of the conception then growing 
up, and afterwards developed by Dante, of 
the dual authority in Christendom of 
Pope and Emperor. We are moving on 
now towards the era so grandly gathered 
up in the “ Divine Comedy.” Francis of 
Assisi and Dominic are both alive, one a 
boy of eleven, in 1193, the other a young 
man of three andtwenty. They had their 
forerunners. In Howden’s Chronica we 
read of a Frankish priest, named Fulk, 
whose public preaching “brought even 
harlots to the Lord, and led usurers, by 
the sight of heavenly treasure, to dis- 
tribute their wealth for the use of the 
poor.” He boldly appeared before the 
Coeur de Lion, and bade him as soon as 
possible give away in marriage his three 
shameless daughters lest a worse evil 
might befall him. “ Liar,” cried Richard, 
“T have no daughters.” ‘ Yea,” replied 
Fulk, ‘three most scandalous. ones, of 
whom the first is Pride, the second 
Avarice, and the third Lechery.” To which 
the King answered scornfully, ‘I will give 
them away then—my Pride to the Knights 
_ Templars, my Avarice to the Cistercians, 
and my Lechery to the Prelates of the 
Church.” <A disciple of Fulk, Eustace of 
Flaye, eame to England early in John’s 
reign, in 1201, and “ preached the word of 
the Lord from city to city,” as far as 
Wakefield and York, denouncing the 
desecration of the Sabbath. 


London Writers. . 
Let us now go from Northumbria to 


aay 


London, where we shall meet with other 
reformers. One of Howden’s sources of 
information in his Chronica was an 
important contemporary record, Gesta 
Regis Henrici et Ricardi, which has been 
ascribed with probability to a Londoner, 
but doubtfully to Richard FitzNeal, 
Bishop of London from the first year to 
the last but one of the reign of Richard. 


The Gesta Regis Henrici et Ricardi.' 

Whoever the writer was, he knew the 
Court and foreign politics, had private 
intelligence of the progress of the King’s 
expedition in the Hast, and was acquainted 
with doings in London. From him we 
have an account of the ruffianism in the 
London streets of a gang of twelfth-century 
Mohocks, probably young Norman bloods, 
who insulted and wounded the citizens 
and committed daring robberies. One 
night attacking the stone dwelling of 
a well-to-do burger, they met with a warm 
reception. The householder, with his 
friends, dashed out of a dark corner upon 
the ringleader, one Dick Buckwint, and 
cut off hishand; and next day he marched 
him before the magistrates. To save his 
life, Buckwint betrayed his accomplices, 
among whom wasa man of rank, Old John 
—apparentlya fore-runner of Sir John Fal- 
staff. This ancient good-for-nothing was 
tried by the ordeal of water and hanged. 
Taking advantage of Richard’s absence 
and the quarrel between Longchamp and 
Prince John, the English element in 
London obtained municipal nghts and 
established a communia, which Norman 
bishop and Norman baron would have to 
recognise, and which, as Richard of 
Devizes remarked, “the King or his 
father, Henry II., would not have granted 
for a thousand thousand marks of silver.” 
What evils might come of it, he said, 
sarcastically, was indicated in the defini- 
tion of the word communia, which meant 
“tumor plebis, timor regni, tepor sacer- 
dotii-—swelling in the common-folk, terror 
in the Kingdom, a warm time among the 
clergy.” 

Ralph de Diceto. 

Five years later, in 1196, the “good 
dean” of St. Paul’s, Ralph Dicey (as I 
will venture to Anglicise Ralph de Diceto), 
author of Imagines Historiarum, a scholarly 
and gentle old man, was an eye-witness of 
a tumult, in his own beloved cathedral, 
excited by William Longbeard. As his 
account of the matter, while not un- 
sympathetic with the people, is rather un- 
fair, as history nearly always is, towards 
the agitator, I will endeavour to gather the 
facts from the less prejudiced, but by no 
means unprejudiced, report which reached 
William of Newburgh a few days, if I 
understand him aright, after the 
occurrence. William FitzOsbert had been 
a crusader, and was now a_ lawyer in 
London, a man of ‘quick wit, fairly 
learned, and an eloquent speaker,” con- 
spicuous at meetings of the citizens for 
his denunciation of the Norman nobles and 
officials, and for his long English beard 
which he wore in defiance cf Norman 
fashion, He pleaded for justice in the 
levy and administration of the taxes, was 
elected an alderman, had the right of 
petitioning the King on the people’s 
behalf, and was attended by a guard of 
the burgers. Fifty-two'thousand names— 
certainly an exaggeration—were appended 
to his requisition, He had the zeal of 
Fulk and Eustace. Taking a text from 


Isaiah xu. 3, “ With joy shall ye draw 
water out of the wells of salvation,’ he 
said, in prophetic language, “A Saviour 
of'the poordo 1 come. Ye are the poor ones, 
who have felt the hard hand of the rich. 
Drink from my wells the waters of the 
teaching of deliverance, and have joy, for 
the time draws uear of your visitation. 
I will divide the waters from the waters. 
The waters are the people. I will divide 
the people who are lowly and faithful from 
the people who are proud and false: I 
will divide the chosen from the guilty, as 
the light from the darkness.” The arch- 
bishop, afraid to arrest him in public, 
sent armed men to take him secretly. 
Snatching an axe from one of them he 
struck him dead, and escaped to Bow 
church with his wife and 2 few followers. 
He was burnt out, and stabbed at the 
church-door by the son of the man he had 
killed ; and then, drawn asunder by horses, 
his body was hung on a gibbet at Tyburn, 
with the bodies of nine others who had 
refused to desert him. After his death the 
people called him a martyr, and scraped 
away the earth, on which his blood 
had fallen beneath the gibbet, as sacred, to 
“the depth of a good-sized ditch,” 


DR. WESTCOTT. 
AN APPRECIATION, 


THERE is a. good deal of popular 
impatience of the scholar and specialist 
when he happens to be a theologian. We 
do more than tolerate him in medicine and 
other branches of applied science, for we 
can measure his usefulness in curing 
disease or adding to the material comforts 
of life. But it is harder to apply a test 
of this kind to the theologian. It is felt, 
and. with truth, that we can love God and 
have the graces of the Christian character 
without the aid of his special studies ; 
and the superficial conclusion is too often 
drawn that we can accordingly do without 
him altogether. He may, if he wishes to 
do so, pursue his dry studies unhindered ; 
but it is unreasonabie to expect the layman 
to pav any attention to him or even to 
regard him as a worker for the common 
good. Every great branch of study has 
its scholastic and antiquarian side which 
in the nature of things can have little 
interest or attraction for the great mass of 
men. Theology is not exempt. It pro- 
vides many hobbies, some of them exceed- 
ingly curious, for the specialist. But the 
chief strength of modern theological 
study is not given to these things at all, 
but to the vital interests of religion. It 
must not be forgotten that religion is 
something more than a feeling of love and 
worship in the individual soul. Jt is a 
divine force in the world with a history 
which :carries us back to the dawn of 
human intelligence. Christ lives not only 
in the heart of the believer, but also in 
Seripture, in the Chureh, and in the 
great societies of men which have been 
moulded by his ideas and owed allegiance 
to his spirit. It is the business of the 
theologian to give himself to the study of 
these things, to try to separate the true 
aud the false, fact and tradition in religious 
history; to study Seripture with the 
minute verbal accuracy which forces it to 
yield its literal meaning to the reader; to 
trace the growth and development of 
thought and corporate activity under the 
guidance of the Christian spirit, aud to 
bring them so far as possible to the test 
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of truth and reality; and in these 
ways to minister to a deeper know- 
ledge of revelation and life. But just 
as there are many people who talk 
glibly about evolution, while they pay 
little respect to the long toil of special 
study and experiment which made that 
great generalisation possible; so we grow 
familiar with the more inspiring view of 
the Bible, or with the real meaning of the 
words of Christ for individual and social 
life, which is becoming rapidly the common 
property of all educated people, but the 
men who have made this wider vision of 
the truth, this closer grip upon the 
realities of Christian teaching possible, 
receive from us, as a rule, a very limited 
appreciation. 

Among the great scholars of our time 
Dr. Westcott has been conspicuous for 
the combination of two qualities which 
are seldom found in such perfect harmony. 
He has consistently practised himself and 
taught to others the duty of industry, 
patience, and attention to details as the 
only method by which the truth can be 
wooed and won. But, on the other hand, 
the truth which he discovers is always 
full of great meanings for the souls of 
men. He pursues it so eagerly because ke 
is sure that it contains healing for the 
world’s sorrow and sin. His life of study 
is dominated by an intense religious 
enthusiasm. Jn him the service of Truth, 
cold, passionless, severe, is transfigured 
into the glorious freedom of discipleship 
to a living Lord. It kept him from cen- 
soriousness and pride, the besetting sins of 
the critical intellect when it is divorced 
from spiritual affections and aims, and it 
gave to his character an almost childlike 
humbleness and simplicity, one of the 
most winning traits of the great student 
and thinker who lives in converse with 
the Infinite. 

For the events.of his life a passing 
reference will suffice. Born in Bir- 
mingham in 1825, he passed from King 
Edward the Sixth’s Grammar School to 
Trinity College, Cambridge, where he took 
a brilliant degree in 1848. For seventeen 
years he was an assistant master at 
Harrow, returning to Cambridge in 1870, 
as Regius Professor of Divinity. This 
was the position which his special gifts best 
qualified him to fill, and for twenty years 
he gave himself with untiring zeal to the 
work of theological teaching and research. 
During part of this time he had as 
colleagues Lightfoot and Hort, a trio of 
remarkable scholars of altogether excep- 
tional brilliancy. In 1879 Lightfoot was 
raised to the See of Durham, and upon the 
latter’s death, ten years later, Westcott 
was appointed to succeed him in this great 
position. 

It is, however, in the work which he 
accomplished with extraordinary concen- 
tration of purpose that the chief interest 
of his life is to be found. His name will 
be always associated with that of his 
-friend Hort in connection with the revision 
of the text of the Greek Testament. It 
was a task of immense labour. Begun in 
1853, it was only in 1881, twenty-eight 
years later, that the volumes were issued 
from the press.. English scholarship can 
show nothing comparable to it in recent 
times. The result has been, in spite of 
many points which are still in dispute, 
that we have a text of the New Testament 
writings more accurate, much clearer of 
later additions and corruptions than we 
possessed before. A revised text of this 


kind was the indispensable preliminary to 
any useful work being undertaken upon 
the revision of the authorised version of 
the New Testament in order to bring it 
into closer accord with the original. The 
Westcott-Hort text is not the same in all 
details as that used by the New Testament 
revisers, but its influence was very great ; 
and Westcott himself was one of the lead- 
ing textual authorities on the committee 
of revision.. Of the value of the Revised 
Version he had a very high opinion. He 
believed that it had brought “the words 
and thoughts.of the Apostles before 
English people with a purity and exact- 
ness never attained before.” To this 
purity and exactness bis own labour con- 
tributed in a surpassing degree. The 
minute care for the accuracy of the text 
and the precise meaning of words was to 
him something far more than technical 
scholarship. It was the only way of 
piercing to the exact meaning of the 
Christian revelation. This may be made 
clear by a passage from an address which 
he delivered in the Convocation of York in 
reply to an attack upon what some people 
had called the ‘“trivialities” of the 
Revised Version. ‘Is it,’ he asks, “a 
matter of indifference whether we say 
‘the free gift of God is eternal life in 
Christ Jesus’ or ‘through Christ Jesus’ ? 
To me, I confess, it makes a fundamental 
difference in the whole. conception of 
Christianity whether we regard life as 
somethiug which Christ has won for us 
apart from Himself, or something which 
is absolutely bound up with Himself, and 
only realised in vital fellowship with Him. 
And I shall hold ten years of my hfe well 
spent if I have been enabled to help. in 
any degree in bringing this thought home 
to English-speaking people in years to 
come.” It is worth while to linger for a 
few moments over these questions of detail, 
for they show how the work of the great 
scholar, in some of its aspects so technical 
and remote from ordinary interests, is of 
real use to men, and has a distinct bear- 
ing upon practical questions of Christian 
conduct and belief. 

Dr. Westcott’s work on the New Testa- 
ment, however, was not confined to the 
revision of the text. He is among the few 
great modern expositors. His commen- 
taries on the Epistles of St. John, the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, and the Gospel 
according to St. John are remarkable con- 
tributions to Biblical learning. They are 
pervaded by his spirit of stern accuracy, 
his determination to wrest the exact 
meaning from words, but he is at the same 
time in close sympathy with the spiritual 
meaning, sensitive to the depth and rich- 
ness of the religious ideas, which it is the 
highest work of the commentator to dis- 
cover and explain. To him the New 


Testament in all its parts is chiefly a Word | 


of power and a Vision of Life. 

I must not attempt to speak in the 
present article of the practical side of Dr. 
Westcott’s activity after he became Bishop 
of Durham. It was in its way almost 
equally great. It appeals, however, more 
directly to the imagination, and is more 
easily understood than his work as a 
scholar. It would hardly be true to say 
that he was ever a popular teacher. His 
influence spread hke that of Frederick 
Denison Maurice, with whom in some 
aspects of his thought he has much 
affinity, through the few who could follow 
him along the strait paths of learning and 
up the difficult heights of far-stretching 


vision. But he had great practical wisdom 
and mental alertness, and he was a really 
successful bishop. He won his way to the 
hearts of the Durham miners. He grappled 
bravely and with uncompromising hope- 
fulness with the social and industrial 
problems of our time. By his sagacity 
and personal force of character he settled 
the terrible coal strike of 1892. 

He was not in any sense a party man. 
He had too much breadth.of view to wear 
a label of Broad, or Low, or High. He 
believed in a progressive and enlarging 
interpretation of the meaning of Chris- 
tianity through experience. He saw how 
the Gospel had entered into possession 
of new territories through the economic 
changes in society. He welcomed the 
awakening of a social conscience and the 
preaching of .a social gospel. For such a 
mind there could be no finality. “ As long 
as human knowledge grows it cannot be 
affirmed that the last word of the Spirit 
has been spoken. - As long as men are 
able to gain further insight into them- 
selves or into the world, the age of Revela- 
tion is not closed ;”—it is the prophet of 
Christian idealism who speaks to us in 
words like these. ‘‘ Unattainable ideals,” 
he has told us elsewhere, “are the guiding 
stars of life. They convert movement 
into progress. ,If we acknowledge them 
they fix our goal, gnd enable us to strain 
towards it with undistracted and un- 
vested effort.” The total sum of his work 
was great, and its value is permanent, and 
the secret of it lay in his superb moral 
concentration of purpose not less than in 
his exceptional gifts. His early aim, clearly 
conceived and felt to be worthy the 
highest human powers, was to win for 
men a stronger grasp of Christian Truth 
and a larger vision of Christian Duty, and 
he gave his life to this task “with undis- 
tracted and unwasted effort.” 

W. H. Drummonp. 


TWENTIETH CENTURY CELEBRATION AT 
Nerwcastte.—The Northumberland and 
Durham Unitarian Christian Association 
held its annual meetings, Oct. 2, at the 
Church of the Divine Unity, New Bridge- 
street, Newcastle. Following the business 
meeting, at which Alderman J. Baxter 
Ellis, J.P., presided, a conference was 
held, at which the Rev. Frank Walters 
read the paper on “'T'wentieth Century 
Unitarianism,”’ which is printed in 
another part of this issue. After tea an 
organ recital was given by Mr. J. EH. 
Chapman, and subsequently a public 
meeting was held, when Mr. W. Blake 
Odgers, K.C. (President B. and F.U.A.), 
the Rev. J. Forrest, and other friends 
gave addresses. We reserve detailed 
report till next week. . 


s 


Ministers’ SUPERANNUATION Funp.— 
Ata social meeting of the congregation 
at Stoke Newington-green, held on Tues- 
day evening last, the subject of this Fund 
was considered, and its desirableness 
strovgly enforced by Mr. Howard Young, 
Mr. F. W. Turner, and others, and sup- 
ported by the Rev. W. Wooding, who 
said that, although he would be unable, 
owing to age, to take advantage of the 
opportunity offered by this scheme, he felt 
that it would be of great value to the 
younger ministers. -It was thereupon 
resolved, nem. con., that a congregational 
subscription for this Fund be issued, and 
by unanimous request Mrs. Woodir 
agreed to undertake this work. — 
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[The Editor is not responsible for the opinions 
expressed by correspondents. LETTERS CANNOT BE 
INSERTED WITHOUT THE WRITER’S NAME; and all 
private mformation should be accompanied by the 
name and address of the sender.] 


a 
THAT OUTSPOKEN SERMON. 


Sir,—“To my amazement, my _ sur- 
prise,’ my attention has been drawn to 
your criticism of two or three weeks ago, 
on \my sermon on “Anarchism and 
Modern Perils,’ delivered in Christ 
Church, Devonport. Your comments 
seemed to me as savage as a meat-axe, 
and I felt “cut up” to the fineness of 
sausage meat. 

My sermon was only half reported, and 
the other half might have merited your 
commendation, ere you sat down on me go 
heavily, could you have read it. Alas! 
that you dia not. Now that I am 
flattened out by you—though much 
praised by others—let me lft up my 
“diminished head’? and say a word. 
You are “Christian” and fair enough 
for this, I.am confident. 

Surely you do not mean to apologise for 
regicides or assassins, nor to represent 
Unitarians as holding that such creatures 
ought not to be séverely dealt with, along 
with all rebels, outlaws and traitors. If 
such sentiments as mine regarding these 
are ‘un-Christian,’ I prefer to be a 
Pagan. EH. B. Russeun. 

Torquay, Oct. 1. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


To PustisHprs.—[All Books, éc., sent to THE 
InguIReR will be acknowledged wnder this head, 
with name of publisher and price, if supplied. The 
necessities of owr space, however, compel us to limit 
the number selected for critical notice and review]. 

Mathematical Law in the Spiritual 
World. By H. Miles, M.A. ls. (G. 
Bell and Sons.) 

Inttle Cherie; or, The Trainer's Daughter. 
By Lady Florence Dixie. Is.  (Treherne 


~ and Co.) 
- Liberal Religious Thought at the 
Beginning of the Twentieth Century. 
Edited by W. Copeland Bowie. 2s. 6d. 


~ Mrs. Williams. 


(Philip Green.) 

Gwyn, Dee, Pero and Company. ‘By 
2s. (Brimley Johnson.) 
_ In Memoriam Verses for Every Day in 
the Year. Arranged by Lucy Ridley. 
9s. 6d. cloth, 3s. 6d. leather. (Chatto and 


- Windus.) 


Universal and Ludgate, Cornhill, Sunday 


Magazine, Good Words, Harper's, Monthly 
- Review, Wide World, Nineteenth Century, 


Expositor. 


_ Tue National Unitarian Temperance 
Association will be represented at the 
Autumnal Conference of the United 
Kingdom Band of Hope Union at Belfast 


- next week by its Hon, Treasurer, Mr. F. 


A. Edwards, F-R.G.S., who is to‘address 


an afternoon conference of ministers, 


- Sunday-school teachers and others in the 


- - York-street 


Non-Subscribing Presby- 
terian (Unitarian Church), and a public 
evening meeting in the Minor Y.M.C.A. 
Hall, Wellington-place, Belfast, to-day 
(Friday, Oct. 4). Miss Ada M. Sale, of 
Northampton, will also take part in these 


- meetings, and at the conference will read 


paper entitled “Hints from a Fellow- 
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THE CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 
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Prruars you have read or heard stories | 


of the terrible persecutions which people 
used to suffer long ago for their religion, 
or for what they thought true and right 
in other ways; and T am sure you have 
thought how cruel it was of those who 
persecuted them, and how glad you are to 
live now, when things are so much. better 
than then. And you are quite right in 
thinking so; but there still are persecu- 
tions, and in some of them children are 
very apt to take a part. 

Boys and girls laugh at their school- 
fellows and companions, thoughtlessly— 
but sometimes cruelly. It may be very 
silly to mind being laughed at, and we 
ought all to learn to bear it cheerfully ; 
and if we can join in the laugh ourselves, 
so much the better. 

But is 1t not really cruel to laugh and 
tease all the more because we see that our 
companion is hurt or made unhappy ? 
Yet this is what we often do. First we 
laugh at him, and then when his face 
grows red and his eyes fill with tears, we 
call out, “Look at him! he’s going to 
ery!” Is there no boy or girl generous 
and loving enough to go up to him and 
say, ‘“‘ Never mind, old fellow, we’ll go 
together—they shall laugh at us both’ ? 
Who does not know what a difference that 
would make, and how the Joneliness would 
be all gone out of life at once? 

We can make all this difference to a 
companion, and we do not do it? Are we, 
then, so hard-hearted ? 

No, we are only very thoughtless; we 
never thought of it in this way before. 
It was only fun, and we did not really 
mean seriously to make our companion’s 
life a burden to him. 

A little boy was the only child of a very 
poor widow; she could scarcely earn 
enough for them to live on; but she was 
determined that whatever happened her 
boy should go to school, and be taught all 
that she could possibly afford. She 
worked out all day long, and in the 
evenings she used to mend the clothes:and 
put the room tidy, and do all that she 
could to make a little home for herself 
and her boy. His clothes got dreadfully 
shabby and ragged, and she could not 
afford any money to buy new ones; but 
one thing she thought she might do; she 
took her own Sunday dress and cut it up 


into a jacket and trousers for Bob. She) 


was not a clever needlewoman, and could 
neither work nor fit things well; but she 
worked away to get the things finished 
that Bob might go to school on Monday, 
tidy and neat. And the clothes were 
done, azd Bob had watched them being 
made with the greatest interest. He 
thought they would be lovely, only he felt 
very sorry for his mother’s Sunday dress, 
especially when he saw all the nice pieces 
that were left, and which yet were too 
small to make anything for her. | 

When Monday morning came, it would 
be hard to say who was happiest or 
proudest, Bob or his mother, as he trudged 
off to school with a shining sunny little 
face, his hair neatly combed, and his 
satchell on his back. He felt as if every- 
one must be looking at his new clothes 
and envying him. It is true, the clothes 
were all plaid—a green and blue plaid ; 


-but Bob always thought his mother’s 
dress lovely, and so of course when it 


became jacket and trousers it was lovely 
too. 

But no sooner did he get to school than 
his joy was turned into sorrow. Some of 
the boys caught him, and turned him 
about, and teased and laughed at him. 
They found out that the clothes did not 
fit well; they asked who was his tailor; 
they called him “old chess-board,” and 
asked him at which pawnshop he had 
bought his clothes; and they insulted 
him till the poor boy was half-wild with 
anger and misery. He cried and sobbed, 
he hit out and stamped, and tried to get 
away. And the more he cried and the 
more angry be was the more they bullied 
him ; and his poor little heart was almost 
breaking as he thought of his mother’s 
Sunday dress, and the long hours that she 
had sat up to make him tidy. He felt 
as if he were all alone in the world; yet 
no—he had his dear mother, whom he 
loved. better than ever. 

Then one thought came into his mind : 
he would never let her know what had 
happened. And that seemed to give him 
strength; he swallowed his misery and 
dried his eyes; he would be brave, and 
would never be made to think ill of the 
clothes she had made for him. 

After a while he could bear the boys’ 
mockery and laughter, and he even now 
and then made a little joke himself 
about the squares on his plaid clothes. 
But he kept his secret, and never told 
anyone what his jacket and trousers had 
been before ; nor did he ever tell his mother 
of the persecution which they brought 
upon him. 

If you think about it and learn what 
made people different from others, you 
will often find that there is a story 
behind the oddness which you laugh at, 
which would make the laughter seem to 
you much worse than foolish, if you knew 
the story. There was such a story, you 
see, behind the boy’s plaid clothes. 

We often do not think how much real 
happiness we might give to someone by 
a kind word, instead of laughter and 
teasing. 

A yery little boy, about four years old, 
was out walking in the street with his 
mother, and they met a very tiny little 
woman, quite a dwarf in size; and as 
they passed her the little boy looked at 
her, and said to his mother, ‘Oh, 
mother, what a sweeé little woman!” 
The little woman’s face brightened with a 
smile, and she said, “Thank you, my 
dear; itis a long time since I heard any- 
thing like that.” 

Remember then, dear children, never 
to be unkind or inconsiderate to people 
whom you think odd, but try and learn 
their story, or imagine to yourself what 
it may be; and think that they may 
have much to bear and to suffer, without 
unkindness, from you. Youneed not wait 
to know the story, before you are kind 
and considerate. Never put yourselves 
among the persecutors ; and if in your 
turn you are persecuted, think of what 
fearful trials can be borne bravely by true 
hearts; and remember how in his own 
trial Bob came out strong and true, and 
learned cheerfully to bear ridicule for his 
mother’s sake. 

GuRTRUDE MArtTINEAUv. 
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MEN OF THE SPIRIT. 


Tue publication of the volume of 
Proceedings of the International 
Council of Unitarian and other Liberal 
Religious Thinkers and Workers, which 
we noted last week, has served to recall 
vividly to mind what was a great occa- 
sion in the history of our Free Churches 
in this country, and once more to set 
clearly before us that ideal of service 
to which, amid the present conditions 
of religious life at the beginning of a 
new century, we are especially called. 

‘Liberal Religious Thought at the 
Beginning of the Twentieth Century,”’ 
is the title chosen for this volume, 
which gathers in the rich harvest of 
the meetings of the International Council 
held in London in Whit-week. Itisa 
welcome circumstance that the book 
comes into our hands just now, when 
we are girding up our strength for the 
winter’s work. It renews for us the 
memory of that time of happy fellow- 
ship with brethren of like mind and a 
common faith gathered together from 
many lands. It touches for us once 
more those springs of inspiration from 
which there came to us a new strength 
and gladness in the conviction that we 
are united in a great movement, that 
not in this country only, but wherever 
there are earnest and thoughtful men 
seeking for truth in religion and gin- 
cerity of life, there throughout the 
world we find those of kindred spirit 
with ourselves, kindled by a deep 
and holy faith in the Eternal, looking 
up to the Supreme Goodness, trusting 
in the FarHur’s love, and working for 
the Kingdom of Gop on earth, with one 
ideal of true manhood, which has found 
its most complete fulfilment in the 
character and the religion of Jasts. 

We shall do well, ss we once mora 


set ourselves to our several tasks in 
this most fruitful season of the Church’s 
year, to remember that greater fellow- 
ship in which we have a part, the 
inspiration of a deeper, world-wide 
sympathy, the aspiration of a common 
purpose. While it is true that the 
claim on our fidelity would be the same 
even if we stood each one alone, there 
is a new appeal in the thought that we 
are working together, that we have the 
encouragement of companionship in 
strenuous labour, and that our faith- 
fulness goes to make the strength of a 
common cause, and may add a fresh 
impulse to our brethren’s brave en- 
deavour. 

Taking up this book we may find 
much that is good for warning and for 
encouragement. We may well take to 
heart the challenge that is contained 
in Mr. Granam Wawuas’s paper on 
‘* Religion and Empire,” and ask our- 
selves whether Christianity as we con- 
ceive it, and as we live by it, is indeed 
capable of producing the true world- 
ethic, with power to control the great 
forces of the nations and to lead men 
of every race into the right attitude of 


‘| brotherhood, while it furnishes the best 


answer to every question of our life in 
this great universe of Gop; and that 
further challenge of Mr. TcusrrKorr 
to our Unitarianism, whether to its 
loyal service of truth it will add in full 
measure, by faithful practical endea- 
vour, a realisation of true brotherhood 
among men. And in the same line of 
aspiration we may listen to Mr. Wicx- 
STEED’s appeal and test our lives by the 
spirit of WorpswortH’s poetry, and in 
the light of his faith in man and his 
true patriotism, see what is the worth 
of our professions of faith. All this will 
be wholesome, if only we are deter- 
mined to be true and to give ourselves 
unreservedly to the service of Gop’s 
truth. : 

But if, admitting the validity of 
every such questioning of our religion, 
we seek to go back to the foundation of 
it all, and to ask at this point of new 
departure what is our greatest need, 
what must be the first and chiefest aim 
in our churches and in the whole of our 
religious community, here again we 
find the answer recorded in this book 
of the International Council in no 
uncertain tones, but in many voices 
with one strong insistence. 

The fundamental truth of all religion 
is that ‘‘Gop is Spirit,” This, the 
President of the International Council 
declared in his opening address, has 
been realised anew by the Liberal 
Faith. . ea 

The first principle of the Liberal Faith 
is the right of the soul to an open way to 
God; no church can limit it to chartered 
channels; always and everywhere God’s 


grace is freoly given; always and overy-. 


where the Father's welcome is ready for 
the children who seek Him in trust, 
humility, and love. This is the truth 
which we have learnt from Jesus. This is 
the Gospel we have to carry through the 
world. 3 

Professor Prietparar urged that the 
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religious consciousness must return 
into its own field of the Spirit, and that 
the present crisis ‘‘ will help to eliminate 
the unspiritual elements of traditional 
Christianity, and bring into clearer 
view as its real essence the religion of 
spirit and of truth.” Professor Rivitue 
declared that ‘‘the liberal Protestant 
must be not only aman of a chapel, 
he must be a man of the Spirit”; and 
his colleague, the Rev. E. Fonranss 
described the religion, which was per- 
fected in Jusus, as ‘‘ basing man’s 
trust in a principle of Supreme Love, 
trust, that is in the Heavenly Faruer.”’ 

Mr. Stroprorp Brooks declared this 
as the truth we have to teach: “‘ Hach 
soul is in God, and God is in each soul 
for ever. It was the truth Curisr taught. 
It is the root of Christianity.” And, 
further :-— 

“The life of God" is illimitable Love, 
and the life of man is only found in 
union with God, in union with self-forget- 
ful Love. Whatever is not of Love, is 
against God and against Man, and is a 
part of death.” That is the master truth 
and law of the spiritual universe. 


And Dr. Drummonp, in concluding his 
address on “‘ The Spiritual Factor of 
Life and Modern Materialism,” said :— 

It is for us to revive the drooping fires 
of faith, and, when we have removed the 
obstructions that have spread themselves 
between the soul and God, to lead men 
deeper into that spiritual life which has 
breathed through all the Christian ages, 
and found a home in every Christian 
church. We need a new reformation— 
not so much a reconstruction, of theology, 
as a rekindling of religion in its originality 
and power, a deepening of the Christ-life 
in the heart of mankind. 


These testimonies might be multiplied, 
from Holland and Transylvania and 
Italy, no less than from France and 
Germany, and our own country, con- 
centrating our thought on the one 


supreme truth of religion, that ‘‘Gop | »/ 


is Spirit,” that our worship must be 
in immediate spiritual communion with 
the Eternal, who is our Farner, and 
that we are to seek to enter more and 
more deeply into that spiritual life with 
Gop, perfected in the knowledge of His 
love. 

Of the help we receive from Jesus in 
the attainment of this great end, and 
of his office in a spiritual Christianity, 
we must speak in another article, which 
will follow this. Here we wish only to 
point to the foundation truth, to which 
we must ever return, and from which 
every impulse of fuller life must take its 
origin. As our churches are all dedi- 
cated to the worship of Gop in the 
freedom of the Spirit, so now we must 
turn with fresh endeavour, in reverent 
humility, and earnest seeking for the 
life which is of Gop, to that worship 
which can be only in spirit and in 
truth. We must be “men of tha 
Spirit’ indeed, if we would hear our 
testimony and fulfil our mission as 
servants of the Truth, and be open to 
new light that shall shine into dark 
places, and kindle a new and redeeming 
power of religion in the world, 
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THE BICENTENARY OF THE OLD 
MEETING HOUSE, MANSFIELD. 


Tux celebrations of this event were 
preceded by the annual meetings of the 


’ North Midland Presbyterian and Unit- 
arian Association on Tuesday, Sept. 24. 


Morning prayer was conducted by the 
Revs. T. Lloyd Thomas, Dr. Griffiths, and 


_E. G. Evans, B.A., and a powerful sermon, 


which is to be published, was preached by 
the Rey. Joseph Wood on “The Place of 


the Church in Modern Life.” The offertory 


amounted to £7 8s. 6d. 

After lunch in the Town Hall, to which 
about eighty sat down, the business 
meeting was held, Mr. Wituram Evans, 
in the absence of Mr. Franklin Winser, 
J.P., residing. 

After the roll had been called, the 
treasurer, Mr. B. Dowson, read the 
financial statement, and in the course of a 
few explanatory remarks said that whilst 
there had seen a good response for the 
scheme of a district missionary, the sub- 
scriptions and collections were slightly 
below the mark. Subscriptions amounted 
to £114 1s. Od: as against £117 83s. Od. 
last year, and the total receipts to 
£421 6s. Od. as against £480. Still there 
was a balance in hand of £21. 

The secretary, -Mr, Gow, read the 
reports of the churches and the annual 
report of the Association. The chief 
event of the year had been the appoint- 
ment of Dr. Griffiths as district missionary, 
to reside and minister} at Ilkeston. and 
organise work at Burton and_ other 
neighbourhoods. Towards the expense of 
the scheme the High Pavement Chapel, 
Nottingham, had guaranteed £58 for three 
years, and the Great Meeting, Leicester, 
£50. Substantial help had also been 
given by Mrs. Hollins, of Mansfield, Miss 
Swanwick, of Chesterfield, and Mr. Moss, 
of Loughborough. The Britishand Foreign 
Unitarian Association had generously 
promised £100 for the same period. 

The report was adopted, and the officers 
elected, Mr. J. Harrop White, of Mans- 
field, being appointed president..: A 


cordial vote of thanks was sent to the 


late president,‘ Mr. Winser, whose absence 
through ill-health was much regretted. 
Only illness prevented his taking the office 
for the third time. Votes of thanks were 
also passed to Mr. Wood and the ministers 
who had officiated that morning, and to 
the Old Meeting House congregation for 
their hospitality. 

Tea was then served in the schoolroom, 
and the company was largely augmented 
by the arrival of friends for the Bicen- 
tenary proceedings. 


CONVERSAZIONE. 


These commenced with a conversazione 
in the Victoria Hall the same evening. 
The spacious room was handsomely 
decorated, and some 250 guests enjoyed 


_ the music and other good things provided. 


Alderman J, E, Birxs welcomed the 
visitors in the name of.the congregation, 


aud replies were made by the Mayor, Mr. 


H. Smrrn, for the townspeople; by the 
Rev. J. HE. Carpenter, M.A., on behalf 
of the National Conference; and by Mr. 


J.C. Warpew, M.A,, for the North Mid- 


_ apeient: 
betes Me 


land Association. Among items of interest. 


during the evening was the accompani- 
ment, by Miss Dorothea Hollins, to a 
song of her own composition, admirably 
rendered by Mr. Arthur Vallance. The 

trust deed of the Old Meeting 


ata? 4 
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House of 1701, and the still more ancient 
one of the kindred High Pavement 
Chapel, 1691, were on show, with other 
historical relics. The conversation was of 
a most animated character and went on 
briskly to the end of the three hours. 
Some who had said they would “look in” 
for a few minutes stayed, it was observed, 
to the close, and were as reluctant as any 
to go home. 


COMMEMORATION SERVICE AND 
' CONFERENCE. 


On Wednesday morning the chapel was 
filled for the commemoration service. 
Prayers was read by the minister, Rev. 
Edgar I. Fripp, B.A., and lessons by Rev. 
E. D. P. Evans, and Mr. A. W. Worthing- 
ton, B.A., J.P., and a thanksgiving prayer 
was offered by the Rev. Charles A. Well- 
beloved. _ Special psalms, an anthem, 
“Rejoice in the Lord,” and the hymn, 
“We love the venerable house,’ were 
sung. Mr. Drury, R.A.M., the organist, 
ably accompanied. 

A conference followed in theschoolroom, 
which was crowded. 

Mr. Wiii1am Goprrey said it gave 
him great pleasure as chapel warden to 
take the chair, and, on behalf of the con- 
gregation, to extend the welcome given the 
previous evening. He hoped'they would 
all 'feel, especially members of other 
denominations, that their presence was a 
source of rejoicing. Personally, he was 
proud to have some share in the occasion. 
He had enjoyed the benefits of associa- 
tion with the chapel and Sunday-school 
from his infancy. He found from an old 
register that he was admitted as a scholar 
on Aug. 14, 1859, when he was four years 
of age, and until he resigned the post of 
superintendent of the Sunday-school in 
January last his name had never been off 
the register of the school, either as scholar, 
teacher, or superintendent. For many 
years he had been permitted to take an 
active part in the management of the 
church itself, and the debt he owed to the 
Old Meeting House only a long lifetime of 
devotion could repay. He could assure 
them that he yielded to none in admira- 
tion nor in veneration for the dear Old 
Meeting House. 

The Rev. J. Esturn Carpentrr, M.A., 
then read a paper, which we hope to 
publish next week, on “The Religious 
Movement which led to the founding of 
the Old Meeting House.” Their denomina- 
tion, he said, was to be traced from the 
time of the old English Presbyterians. 
The Non-subscribing movement owed its 
character largely to the genius of one man, 
Richard Baxter. As long back as 1650 
he had declared that two things had set 
the Church on fire, and had been its 
plague for 1,000 years; firstly, insisting 
upon creed and making more funda- 
mentals thanever God made, and, secondly, 
the imposing of a creed of confessions in 
our own words and phrases. He stood, 
therefore, for the widest liberty, In 1662 
Norconformity became a permanent factor 
of English religious life, From the years 
1688 to 1700 no less than 2,418 licences 
for places of worship were taken out, but 
whether in every case a corresponding 
building was erected he was not able to 


ony. 

‘The Rev, E, I. Fripp said that as he 
had already given a sketch of the history 
of the Old Meeting in the book of the 
bicentenary, he would only draw their 
attention to u few prominent features of 


their story and add some particulars. In 
the first place their history gave emphatic 
denial to the statement that their churches 
were not Free until their congregations 
were Unitarian. In this case, at any rate, 
they had been a free church, a church with 
an open trust and an open membership, a 
church without sectarian or doctrinal 
name, from the year of its foundation in 
1701 to the present hour. Happily, their 
birthday was not in the year of grace, 
1825, the middle year of the very dullest 
decade in the nineteenth century, when a 
British and Foreign Association was 
started with a narrow doctrinal condition 
of membership, excluding all Christians 
but those who would propagate Unitarian 
worship. Nor were they born in the year 
1850, a glorious year if only for the 
appearance of two great religious poems, 
hberal and comprehensive in the largest 
sense, Tennyson’s “In Memoriam,” and 
Browning’s “ Christmas Eve and Easter 
Day,” when, however, benevolent Chris- 
tians, in a spirit of sectarian charity, 
founded a society in the Midlands for the 
benefit of their ministers on the condition 
that they should write themselves down 
Unitarian Christians. Their forefathers 
were not men of that stamp. They made 
no doctrinal limitations. They built the 
Old Meeting House on trust “for the 
exercise of religious worship.” That was 
enough. They would -not dictate to 
ministers or members the theology they 
should profess. They had such faith in 
freedom and the guidance of God that 
they said in effect, ‘ Let our descendants 
believe and worship as they think best.” 
Unitarians as most of them might be now, 
they, happily, took their origin not from 
Unitarians of that year of blessing 1825, 
nor of 1850, but from broad-minded Trini- 
tarians of the year 1701 or earlier. Also 
let them be thankful that during the two 
hundred years of their worship in the Old 
Meeting House the congregation had been 
true as steel to the broad principles of the 
founders, and had never closed nor half- 
closed its doors to people of other beliefs. 
From the beginning to the present day all 


had been welcome, not only to their 


worship but to their membership. No 
doctrinal name on their chapel board had 
ever, so far as he knew, warned off 
strangers or informed the public that they 
would be expected there to accept certain 
conclusions. Their chapel was the Meet- 
ing House in 1701; it was the Old Meet- 
ing House in 1901; and he prayed God it 
might be so until they had formed and 
joined that Free Catholic Church for 
which they had worked and laboured for 
200 years, That brought him to the second 
important characteristic of their chapel 
history. He knew no Meeting House 
which originated more distinctly in Un- 
willing Dissent. They were Noncon- 
formists by compulsion, not by choice, 
Their congregation began as a Puritan 
section of that worshipping in St. Peter’s 
Church, and their withdrawal was at first 


only partial, and, for a quarter of a century, 


regarded on their side as merely temporary. 
Whitlock, Reynolds, Porter, and the other 
nouconforming clergymen who found a 
refuge in Mansfield, attended the service 
of the vicar, the Rev. John Firth, took 
communion from him, and held their owa 
worship at au hour which would not con. 
flict with that in the parish church, They 
did not like to be cut off from the ancient 
national communion, and cherished the 
hops of a retura on honourable and just 
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conditions. Not until it was obvious that 
the Church of England would not readmit 
them did they build a home of their own. 
And that spirit of kinship with the 
mother body, of connection with patriotic 
and venerable tradition had been more or 
less preserved. He thought the name 
that best described them was ‘ Reformed 
Church of England.” Not only had their 
liturgies been modelled in some measure 
on the old Book of Common Prayer, but 
whatever views they might individually 
hold as to the undesirability of state 
establishments, they still desired to belong 
to a genuinely national fellowship. He 
believed he was expressing an opinion 
general among them when he said that 
they loved the idea of a true and broad 
Church of England which should maintain 
historic continuity and at the same time 
include all people who wished to worship 
God and serve man in the spirit of Jesus 
Christ. He was not aware of any 
hostility to the English Church, as such, 
but he had met with much keen regret 
that the Church should keep up its old 
barriers and weaken its influence by in- 
sistence on doctrines which were to a large 
extent mere superstition in the eyes of a 
growing multitude of thoughtful men. 
Never had the Church greater cppor- 
tunities, and never was it more desperately 
needed ; but unless reformed it was 
incapable of grappling with the serious 
doubts and the deadly sins of the world. 
Because he loved the Church with a 
passionate yearning, he lamented its 
narrow limitations and ineffectiveness. 
Coming to names and figures, he would 
leave it to Mr. Worthington to trace the 
connection between themselves and 
Richard Baxter through the family of the 
Sylvesters. Matthew Sylvester, who col- 
lected the feliquiae Bazterianae and 
assisted Baxter in ministering to the con- 
gregation whose descendants now worship 
in Stamford-street, London, was a relative 
of Robert and Charity Sylvester who 
gave them the strip of land running from 
Stockwell-gate to Meeting House-lane, 
then called “the Hill,’ on which their 
chapel and schools now stood. | Whitlock 
and Reynolds, the evicted clergymen from 
St. Mary’s, Nottingham, who found a 
refuge in Mansfield, linked them with 
their friends at the High Pavement, 
Nottingham. Between the Five Mile Act 
in 1666, and the Act of Toleration in 1668, 
they used to go to and from Nottingham 
to preach secretly to their people; and, as 
Whitlock told them, “ When we could not 
with any safety go over to preach to our 
own people, we made sermons and sent 
over the notes to them.” It was at Mr. 
Whitlock’s house chiefly that their con- 
gregation at Mansfield assembled before 
the building of the Meeting House. He 
(Mr. Fripp) was interested to notice that 
in the one or two sermons published by 
Mr. Whitlock he described himself by the 
general title of “ Minister of Christ,” or 
“Minister of the Gospel.” In Mansfield 
he was visited by the Puritan Lord 
Wharton, of whom tbere existed an 
extremely fine portrait in his youth, he 
believed by Van Dyke. The ministry 
among them of Robert Porter, who had 
claims in the absence of contrary 
evidence, to be their first regular minister, 
was the longest, if they had his dates 
correctly, in their annals; and like the 
three other long ministries, which had 
been also most suceessful—namely, Mr. 
Heywood’s, Mr. Williams’, and Mr. 


Worthington’s—it was uncontroversial. 
Though it had made its converts, con- 
troversy had not been the food on which 
the Old Meeting flourished. Porter’s 
steady and peaceful ministry of thirty- 
four. years, and Eliezer Heywood’s of 
thirty-three years, were the chief agencies, 
they might believe, in raising the congre- 
vation to the degree of “ religion and 
politeness happily blended,” humorously 
referred to’ by Harrod in 1801. The 
earliest ministry which seemed to have 
been of a controversial character was that 
of John Bull.~It only lasted ten or 
eleven years, but it was long enough to 
gain him the title of Mansfield Bull. At 
the same time, another argumentative 
parson, David Peter Davies, of Belper, 
went by the name of “ Rabbi David,” and 
a rhymster in the Trinitarian camp 
addressed him, in 1801, thus :— 
O rabbi, rabbi! you are much too bad, 
For treating sacred truth with twits and 
scorns : 
You far exceed the Mansfield Bull so mad, 
Who strives to gore the seriptares with his 
horns. 

This “Mad Bull” was the first, so far 
as he could gather, to call the Old Meeting 
House by the misleading name ‘Unitarian 
chapel.” Happily he was succeeded by a 
man of a different stamp, the Rev. John 
Williams, who came from that true home 
of spiritual religion, Northgate-end 
Chapel, Halifax, and ministered for 
twenty-four years to a congregation which 
grew steadily in numbers and _ social 
influence. William Linwood was a great 
Radical, who gave considerable offence to 
the well-to-do trustees. The chapel was 
crowded by his admirers, who were by no 
means confined to lack-pennies, and 
included not a few of the gentler sex. So 
great was the desire to hear his sermons 
that the Congregational minister, Mr. 
Weaver, once took his flock to listen to a 
discourse on “ Calvinism,” and at the end 
of it, if not in the midst of it, rose up to 
rebuke him, feeling, he said, “like a 
vessel- that must vent.” 

Mr. A. W. Worruineton, who had a 
most cordial reception, was called upon 
to contribute ‘ Personal Keminiscences.” 
He might, he said, have entered into a 
description and personal anecdotes of the 
many worthy men and women whom he 
knew and respected, and indeed loved, 
during his ministry in Mansfield, but it 
seemed to him fitter to enter on mattert 
not likely to be known to the presens 
generation than to attempt any sketch of 
personalities they themselves had known 
and appreciated. The earliest picture 
that presented itself in the history of that 
congregation was the notable assembly of 
ejected clergymen in Mansfield about the 
year 1662, and it was indeed a happy 
commencement for the congregation that 
such a knot of earnest, self-denying men 
should assemble in close friendship and 
gather round them by their preaching a 
body, as it was officially reported at the 
time, of some forty or fifty worshippers. 
The next picture he could give them was 
of the erection of that meeting house just 
200 years ago. During the ministry of 
Mr. Samuel Coates, Robert and Charity 
Sylvester, who resided, he believed, in the 
old Parsonage House, transferred the 
copyhold land on which the chapel stood 
to trustees. Those trustees and their 
successors had, from time to time, been 
admitted on the Duke of Portland’s rolls. 
They held it on the most liberal terms of 
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of the building, he found it alme 
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any trust he knew. The chapel was 
erected a solid square structure, with a 
wel. roof, supported by two of the splendid 
oak pillars which were still its pride. 
Having shown that the family of Sylvester 
was of note in those days, and that one of 
them was the ancestress of Mr. J. H. 
Wilson, once of Sherwood Farm, Mr. 


‘Worthington pointed out that it was not 


the only leading family connected with 
the congregation in that day. The Par- 
sonage appeared to have been purchased 
for the chapel by five equal loans, and 
he thought the amount was £100. 
One of the loans was made by Samuel 
Brunts, who, in his will, left the amount 
to the chapel, with an additional small 
annual payment to be made for the benefit 
of the minister. The interest of Brunts 
in the congregation, though he believed 
he was not always resident in Mansfield, 
and was buried eisewhere, was shown by 
the fact that of the trustees of his charity 
a majority, for a long period of years, was 
chosen from the members ofthe congrega- 
tion. After reference to the Heywoods, 
and to the Rev. Samuel Catlow, Mr. 
Worthington briefly touched on the school 
conducted in the Parsonage by the Rev. 
Joseph Bull after Mr. Catlow’s death. 
Under Mr. Bull’s direction the pupils 
planted the row ‘of poplar trees in the 
approach to his’ house, which grew to be 
very fine trees, but of which scarcely one 
now remains. The work of education 
was carried on, in conjunction with the 
ministry, by his successor, the Rev. John 
Williams, and so prosperously that he 
built himself the house now occupied by 
Mr. Patterson. During this period, in- 
cluding the ministry of the Rev. C. W. 
Robberds, the congregation held a leading 
position in the town. Though not, he 
believed, numerous, it included a large 
proportion of the chief families. The- 
Brodhursts for many generations were 
among its prominent and liberal sup- 
porters, while they did much to maintain 
the industry and prosperity of the town. 
The Paulsons were well known for several 
generations. Mr. Walkden was a member 
of the congregation, and their late friend, 
Mr. Handley, told him that Mr, Walkden 
invited him to a seat in his pew, and that 
he thus formed a connection with the 
chapel. The name of Heywood had but 
lately become extinct, though the family 
had survivors. Of the family of Hollins 
still connected with them, it was needless 
to speak. Their attachment to the chapel, 
and their generous and tasteful contribu- 
tion to its renewal and adornment, and the 
recent addition of a new and commodious 
parsonage, were well known, and he 
trusted that connection and interest might 
still be kept up. He had enumerated 
those families at that stage of his 
chronicle, because the work of the next 
minister, the Rev. W. Linwood, tended to 
alienate the interest of most of them from 
the chapel. When he left the chapel was 


closed for twelve. months, and reopened 


under the charge of Mr. Teggin. About 
that time a remarkable secession from the 
Baptists laid the foundation of a new era 
of prosperity for the congregation. Two |. 
of the young men, Mr. John Birks and © 
Mr. George Vallance, and the minister, 
the Rev. John Austen, changed their 
opinions in favour of the Unitarians, 
he need not tell them how thos 
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sible to describe clearly its appearance 
forty years ago. It was a square building, 
entered by two doors from the narrow 
path out of the Lawn, opposite to which 
stood the pulpit, with a table pew below. 
The pews were of the old high-backed 
order, made of painted deal. A rathershabby 


gallery between the entrance doors was 
used for the school children, while the chapel 


was warmed by a furnace sunk in a sort 
of pit underneath the gallery. No one 
could have anticipated the wonderful 
improvement which was effected. The 


_ oak pillars, previously squared with 


old walls and the roof timbers. 


plaister and painted, were, at great labour, 
cut into regular form and polished. The 
interior of the chapel was altered to its 
present condition, though its square form 
was for a time retained. The structure 
was substantially restored from floor to 
roof, little remaining unaltered except the 
A sub- 
sequent effort led to the erection and 
adornment of the chancel and, in quite 
recent years, the oak panelling was added. 
The alterations must have led to an outlay 
sufficient for the erection of a new chapel ; 
but the attachment to the old place was 
great, and the result need only be seen to 
prove its success. He well remembered, 
at the first re-opening, Mr. Coe preaching 
from the text, “To what purpose is this 
waste ? ’’ with a wave of the hand to the 
communion table, and then amply justify- 
ing such liberal expenditure of wealth 
upon that house of God. The funds of 
the congregation had greatly increased 
during the last forty years. Atthat time, 
in addition to the old Parsonage, there 


_ was only one moderate endowment of 


invested money. Then Mrs. Woodhead, 
of Chesterfield, left to the chapel property 
in Stockwell-gate, which brought in, he 
dared say, a goodly income. The late Mr. 
Hollins presented the heuse occupied re- 
cently by their ministers, which had, he 
believed, been disposed of to great advan- 
tage. And now Mrs. Hollins has added a 
new Parsonage. Thus, with a beautiful 
chapel, a fair amount of endowment, and 
good school buildings, there was every 
opportunity for the congregation to flourish 
and increase. Years ago it formed a band 
of earnest, active and united fellow- 
worshippers. He believed their number 
had actually grown, and their zeal and 
brotherhood should emulate that which 
existed among their parents and grand- 
parents. They had an earnest and able 


minister, and he trusted they would secure 


for him as many happy years’ ministry 
among them as their fathers and grand- 
sires secured for twenty-one years to him- 


self. } 


The Rev. C. H. WeLLBELOVED also gave 
some “ Reminiscences,” and spoke of the 
happy three years he had spent in Mans- 
field, with a united and prosperous con- 
gregation. 

Mr. Wituram A. Vatuance presided 
subsequently at lunch in the Town Hall, 


where the Revs. J. H. Carpenter, and Joseph 


Wood spoke of the “ Superannuation 
Scheme’’ undertaken by the National 


Conference. Much interest was shown 


in the matter, afterwards proved by the 
collection of about £40, and great satis- 


. faction was felt at the assurances that 


> 


the Fund should be doctrinally open, and 


should always be a National Conference 


institution. © 
' Beautiful weather favoured a largely 


attended garden party in the afternoon 


united grounds of the Parsonage, 


Brooklands (Aldermen Birks’) and Layton 
Burrow (Mr. J. Harrop White’s). A large 
tent was erected for refreshments, and Mr. 


'T. W. Renshaw’s band, which had pro- 


vided the music the night before, again 
performed. Peculiar pleasure was felt at 
the presence, among many others, of the 
vicar, the ‘Rev. H. S. Arkwright, M.A., 
and Mrs. Arkwright, and the Congrega- 
tional minister, the Rev. J. G. Tolley, and 
Mrs. Tolley. | Nottingham, Leicester, 


Derby, Belper, Ilkeston, Sheffield and | 


Newark sent contingents. The Rev. 
W. W. Robinson was present from far 
away Gainsborough. It was a delightful, 


not to say inspiring, occasion. 


PUBLIC MERTING, 


_, These two happy days, ever memorable 


to the Mansfield congregation, and perhaps 
not soon to be forgotten by visitors, came 
to an end with a largely attended public 
meeting in the Victoria Hall. 

After a hymn and prayer the CuarrmMan 
(Rev. E. I. Fripp) gave an address on 
“Liberal Christianity,’ which was 
followed by addresses from the Rev. 
Jos. Wood (“The Word of God; What it 
is and Where it is’’), the Rev. R. A: Arm- 
strong (‘ Vivacity in Religion”), Mr. J. 
Harrop White, Town Clerk of Mansfield 
(“The Duty of Laymen in Religion”), 
and the Rev. F. K. Freeston (“The Open 
Door.” A further address by the Rev. H. 
Gow had to be omitted owing to the late- 
ness of the hour. 

On Friday evening the children of the 
Sunday-school were treated to a tea and 
entertainment, and on Sunday the Harvest 
services were held, morning, afternoon 
and evening, there being large congrega- 
tions. : 


A University Serrtpement Weppina. 
—On Oct. 1 (writes a correspondent) an 
interesting wedding was celebrated at the 
Canning Town University Settlement. The 
bridegroom was Mr. F. W. Lawrence, M.A., 
a son of Mrs. Alfred Lawrence, who has 
lived and worked at the Settlement for 
several years, The bride was Miss 
Emmeline Pethick, daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. Henry Pethick, of Weston-super- 
Mare. Miss Pethick has been associated 
with the Esperance Girls’ Club and the 
Maison Esperance since their inaugura- 
tion, and it was to be noted that her 
dress was made by the girls of the Co- 
operative Workroom. Besides the rela- 
tives of the bride and bridegroom, among 
the guests were Mr. and Mrs. Leonard 
Courtney, Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Lough, 
and Mr. and Mrs. Lloyd-George. There 
was also a large party of girls from the 


Esperance Club, a number of children, the 


old ladies from the St. Marylebone Work- 
house, the Canning Town Settlement 
Men’s Club, and the band of which Mr. 
Lawrence is treasurer. The service was 


held in the Public Hall, and was con- 


ducted by the Rev. Mark Guy Pearce, the 
Rev. Frank Freeston, and the Rev. Percy 
‘Alden, Warden of the Settlement. Mr. 
W. J. W. Higley officiated at the organ, 
and played the ‘“‘ Wedding March.” Dur- 
ing the reception which followed the girls 
of the Esperance Club sang several glees, 
and the children of the Junior Club 


danced a cymbal dance which had been 


especially arranged for them. To those 
who mark the signs of the times there 
was much significance in the happy 
gathering of all sorts and conditions of 
folks to wish good luck to those who have 


spent so many happy years in their midst. 


PROVINCIAL LETTER. 


LONDON. 


Tue recruited energies of the workers in 
our London churches appear to be pushing 
out in all directions, judging from reports. 
There is evident need of all their strength, 
for while the lapse of time is sadly marked 
by the losses that occur through death, 
removals and other changes, it brings no 
diminution in the weight of the problems 
social and religious which press upon 
every intelligent and sensitive mind. 
There is a vast population—in one sense 
“fields white unto harvest”; but the 
wheat is so migratory that a good deal of 
alertness is required to get it in and keep 
it there. Districts change rapidly, and 
mostly not advantageously. Where lately 
there were quiet residences of fairly 
cultured people, there start up rows of 
little houses, or larger houses divided into 
flats, with melancholy shops at the street- 
corners and on leading thoroughfares, 
gaping for business that does not come. 
The new comers into such districts are 
usually “strugglers,” very much in need 
of religious help and inspiration, but very 
little disposed to seek it. Of the other 
kinds of districts two distinct types come 
prominently into notice—the first, that 
where well-to-do people congregate and 
gather about them the signs of more or 
less luxury, including the church to which 
everybody inthe district who is anybody 
goes; the second, that patch of mean 
streets where a grey squalor settles upon 
everything and mocks every form of 
religious organisation alike. Our churches 
have a full share of the difficulties of all 
these surroundings. 

Up then, and to the work! That is the 
order of the day. On Tuesday next the 
Provincial Assembly for these parts will 
meet at Kensington, and we may be 
assured that nothing that the Hssex 
Church folk and their minister can do 
will be spared in the effort to render the 
occasion profitable and stimulating. The 
handsome church in the Mall has just 
been refurbished, and already the local 
life has responded encouragingly to its 
opportunities. Mr. Freeston’s monthly 
calendar is a model of neatness, and is 
written in an admirable spirit. The 
Conference “Guild” movement, which 
was inaugurated at Whitsuntide, is taking 
hold here in a very promising way, and 
the minister’s work amongst the young 
people, leading up to a service of conse- 
cration, is amongst the most prominent 
and valuable of the activities carried on. 

Kilburn and Kensington both begin 
with the same letter; otherwise it would 
not appear to a student of the map that 
they are next-door neighbours. Such, 
however, are London distances, that it is 
even so. The congregation in Quesx-road 
is in some respects as remarkable as any 
in our district. It was founded chiefly by 
the Hampstead friends and Dr. Herford 
as a definite piece of missionary enter- 
prise; a scheme was laid down for its 
establishment and maintenance during a 
stated period; and the remarkable 
circumstance is that the scheme looks like 
being carried out to the letter. Only three 
years more remain out of the time allowed 
for growing to self-support, and the 
advance made is seen from the fact that 
whereas seven years ago when Mr, Stronge 
became pastor the grants-in-aid amounted 
to £220, they will only be £60 this year. 
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All this means a very high degree of 
devotion, and while the success attained 
has been fully deserved it should encour- 
age others who are not afraid of the cost 
of such a victory. An interesting piece 
of work now going on is that of the Unity 
Club, which has its Sovial Problem Section, 
Religious Conference Section, and Congre- 
gational Society Section, all of which are 
expected 6 prove very valuable. <A 
“ Forward Movement ” will take place in 
November and December. 

At Hampstead, the parent stock of Kil- 
burn, the minister holds weekly religious 
conferences; formerly they were chiefly 
for th young, but now they are open to 
others. The conferences are carried by 
the members themselves with a minimum 
of pastoral intervention, and stirrings of 
deep thought and feeling are manifest. 
This is truly fructifying work. As is well 
known, Mr. Stopford Brooke will preach 
here fortnightly on Sunday mornings, from 
Oct. 18. Whoso is wise and prudent will 
take good note of the time of service, 
and intelligently anticipate the inflow of 
visitors. 

Highgate is in happier mood than for 
some time past, there being a very con- 
fident hope that a successor to the late 
beloved minister, Mr. Spears, is at last 
found; but as all is not quite formally 
concluded any announcement just now 
would be injudicious. It is gocd. to 
observe how well the societies and institu- 
tions connected with the- congregations 
have been kept up during the trials of the 
long interregnum. If they do so well 
amid such difficulties, what may not be 
expected when they have the help of an 
efficient leader again ! 

Wood Green hoped to be opening its 
new church this month, but some little 
delays postpone the event into next month. 
It will be a joyous occasion when it does 
come, and perhaps be none the worse for 
coming after the first crowded rush is 
over. Whether Lewisham will get itself 
a new church by and by, or in some other 
way extend the borders which are already 
somewhat narrow for its needs, there is no 
doubt that under Mr. Pope’s guidance his 
loyal and attached friends there will 
continue to make progress. The Literary 
Society there is quite a feature ia the life 
of the district. At Plumstead, too, the 
congregation are busily attacking their 
problems, one of which is that of meeting 
the practical challenge laid down in the 
conditions of help from the great Bazaar 
Fund in extinguishing their debt. Mr. 
Jones has abundant energy and cannot 
fail to infect a congregation with his own 
zeal. Their local bazaar will take place 
early next year, and deserves all support. 
Forest Gate also is also looking up, though 
the present position of the church is not 
quite satisfactory, and plans of removal 
are discussed. They may or may not be 
carried further; but it is certain that the 
remarkably intelligent. band of workers 
now gathering round Mr. Perris will give 
a good aceount of themselves this season. 

The other congregations are mostly of 
elder date than those just mentioned ; but 
they are evidently not leaving their 
younger brethren to do all the work, For 
instance, Clarence-road, Kentish Town, 
has completed an investment to cover the 
ground rent, and so lift a heavy load 
from the finances ; and the work generally 
goes on Well and steadily. At Little 
Portland-street, also, brave workers are 
doing their best amid the crowded desert 


Turis church has resulted from an effort started in 1887, the Rey. Charles 
Ropef, B.A., becoming the minister-in-charge in 1888. Under his ministry the 
congregation has thriven, and now ranks amongst the most important in Manchester. 
In 1891 a church hall was opened, which served also for school and general purposes, 
the whole, with land and furnishing, costing 4,000. Ip thirteen years the 
membership has increased from about forty to six times that number. It being 
evident that larger premises were needed, the late Mr. William Roberts announced 
the munificent subscription of £4,000 towards the new building fund, and though 
he did not live to see the realisation of the scheme his great generosity stimulated 
the efforts of all concerned, and led the way to the present successful issue. The 
new church has cost £€,000, and has been paid for practically by the members alone. 
An additional £1,000 is required to equip it with an organ and other desirable 
furniture, and, as the congregation desire to start with as little debt as possible, 
at this juncture they invite the help of outside friends. There are at present three 
handsome memorial windows in the church, the chancel window (by Heaton, Butler, 
and Baynes) being especially noteworthy; it is devoted to the memory of Mr. 
Roberts. The church will seat.about 500, and will ultimately be lighted by 
electricity, though at present the current is not available. At the service this ” 
(Saturday) afternoon the Rev. J. Estlin Carpenter will preach, and the President 
of the British and Foreign Unitarian Association (Mr. W. Blake Odgers, K.C.,) and 


other gentlemen will give addresses at a meeting to be held in the evening. 


subsequent Sundays the preachers will 


On 
be the Revs. R.-A. Armstrong, J. Page 


Hopps, F. Walters, and W. Copeland Bowie, in the order given. 


of the city streets. Hackney is beginning 
its winter classes and recreation evenings 
for boys and girls, and its revived Social 
Union is meeting with much success. Mr. 
Bloor says he wants a gymnasium in- 
structor and a bagatelle board. Who 
will respond? Dr. Hicks, who made a very 
bold experiment at Islington in 1899 
with a series of elementary lessons on the 
Philosophy of Kant, met with so much 
encouragement that the course was followed 
by another last season, and will be suc- 
ceeded this season by a course on English 
Philosophy in the Nineteenth Century. 
On the other hand, a Girls’ Club, recently 
started, does good work amongst the very 
poorest of the district. Happy blend of 
deep thinking and simple practical chari- 
ties! The Literary Society here also does 


good work. At Brixton, to cross south. 


ward again, things appear prosperous, and 
one of the new works of the season will 
be a series of lectures on ‘ Nursing,” 
given by our friend Dr. Burridge, Friends 
from other congregations; will be admitted 
to the course on favourable terme, 
Peckham is undergoing some needful 
repairs to the building, and is addressing 
itself to repair some serious losses by 
¥emovale, Ac, May each endeavour be 
fully successful. At Blackfriars the work 
is Wholly among the poor—the scale may 


be judged in part from, the fact that 1,300 
visits are paid weekly to the homes of 
depositors in the Collecting Savings’ Bank. 
Every evening in the week (except Satur- 
day) has its special engagement, and a 
small army of workers are enrolled; but 
the cry is still for more! 

So far as I hear the same kind of report 
might be made respecting all our missions, 
while at some places like Bermondsey and 
Walthamstow the need is pathetically 
urgent. But here the spectacle opened 
out is too wide for treatment in a sentence 
or two. Enough now to say that unless 
we can keep at least a few. such places 
going we are poorest of the poor ourselves 
as a religious people. vies 

The only other note I will add to this 
miscellany is that at Stoke Newington 
(which surely deserves better things, as. 
names whose praise in all the churches 
would prove), there has been within 
recent times not one burglary alone, but: 
two. Alas! what do they expect who 
break through and etval in places at once 
so reverend and so austerely simple? 
Would that the “open door," always 
preserved here, had attracted the notice of 
theevil-doers, so that betterriches than the 
fow pence aid pair of old shoes that were 
stolen might have beet freely and honour. 
ably theirs, Ww, Ge ANT. , 
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[Notices and Reports for this Department should 
be as brief as possible, and be sent in by Thursday 
Morning.) 

eee 
; Harvest Services, 

The week’s reports include the following special 
harvest thanksgiving services just held :— 
Chester.—Collections for the hospital; congrega- 
tions numerous (see also separate report). Capely- 
bryn.—Service, Friday, Sept. 27. Good congrega- 
tion. Addresses by the Rev. T. A. Thomas, Panty- 
defaid, and Mr. E. O. Jenkins, H.M.C. Manchester. 
Collection for British and Foreign Unitarian Asso- 
ciation. Altrincham.—Morning preacher, the 
Rev. Dendy Agate ; evening, the Rev. H. E. Dow- 
son. Congregations and collections were good. 
Aberdare (Highland Place).—Sermons on Sun- 
day by the Rev, W. James, J.P. ; and on Monday 
by the Rev, T, A. Thomas, Large congregations, 
and resulb was satisfactory, Cheltenham.— 
Preacher, the Rev. T. Lloyd Jones (Liverpool). 
Barret’s “ Harvest Cantata” was performed in the 
evening. The offertories were good, considering 
the continued absence from home of some members. 
Ainsworth.—Afternoon preacher, Rev. E. S. Hicks 
(Bolton) ; evening, the Rev. M. R. Scott (resident 
minister). Large congregations ; good collections. 
Fruit, &c,, distributed to the sick and aged on Mon- 
day evening. Gateshead.—Preacher, the Rev. H. 
Rawlings (York) ; good congregations and music, 
On Monday a fruit banquet and social gathering 
was largely attended. The Rev, A. Harvie (pastor) 
presided, and gave a short address, being followed 
by the Rev. H. Rawlings. At Tavistock also a 
thanksgiving service was held on Sunday. No 
further particulars sent, Pontypridd.—First fes- 
tival held here. 
concluded a successful three months’ engagement 
by taking the services afternoon and evening. 
Large congregations. Fruit, &c., sold on Monday, 
and proceeds sent to Winifred House. Kingswood 
(near Birmingham).—The Rev. J. Matthews 
preached ; very good congregations, Good collec- 
tions for the Kingswood Benevolent Fund. Fruit, 
&c., distributed to aged sick and poor. Stockton. 
—Preacher, Mr. J. Holman, of Cowdenbeach, N.B. 
Large congregations. Billingshurst.—Held on 
Sunday last. The church anniversary followed on 
Monday, when the Rev. F, K. Freeston preached. 
A public meeting followed, addresses being given 
by the Revs. G. Lansdown (pastor), F. K. Freeston, 
J. J. Marten, C. A, Hoddinott, and E. 8. L. Buck- 
land. All the proceedings were encouraging. 
Wisboro’.—Service on Sunday. On Tuesday 
a meeting and recreation-room was opened by the 
Rev, G. Lansdown ; local friends have made the 
tables, fixed seats, &c,, and donors of papers, books, 
or subscriptions would have been pleased to see the 
grateful satisfaction of the rural attendants at their 
new room. A week evening service will be held on 
Thursdays as well as Sunday afternoon service. 
Doncaster.—The Rev. H. Thomas preached ; the 
evening congregation filled the church. -Rademon. 
—Services 29th and 30th. Preacher, the Rev. J. J. 
Magill. London : Blackfriars.—Large congrega- 
tions. Twoscholars read lessons in the afternoon 
service, which was chiefly for children : the Rev, 
F. Allen conducted the services. Mansford-street. 
—The Rev. W. G. Cadman took the afternoon 
service on Sunday, and the Rev. W. Copeland 
Bowie that in the evening. Large attendances. 


a 


Auckland —We have just received the New 
Zealand Herald, of Aug. 19, which gives an account 
of the laying of the foundation stones of the First 
Unitarian Church in the colony. Between two and 
three hundred persons attended the ceremony. 
The Rev. W. Jellie laid one of the stones, and Cap- 
tain Lamb the other, presentation trowels being 
given by the congregation to these gentlemen. The 
building is to have a frontage of 30 feet, and a 
depth of 80 feet, the church itself occupying 
50 feet of the depth, and ante-rooms being in the 
rear. It is estimated that the total cost, including 
seats and fittings, will‘be £1,100.” tes 

Bolton District Sunday School Union.—A 
meeting of the above Union was held in the school- 

room at Hindley on Sept. 21, when a paper was 
read by the Rev. E. S. Hicks on ‘ The History and 
Development of Sunday Schools.” There was a 
\ fairly good attendance, and a vigorous. discussion 
followed, in which the points raised in the paper 
were debated, and there seemed to be a general 
feeling that the greatest obstacle to progress in the 
work was the difficulty of getting good and puins- 
taking teachers. The scholars were ready to come 
if they found teachers there to take an interest in 
them. All the speakers were full of hope for the 


Mr, G. Leonard Phelps (H.M.C.) | 
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future if this difficulty could be overcome, and the 
unanimous opinion appeared to be that the Sunday- 
school had a great mission for the future, though 
its work might be somewhat different from that 
undertaken at ils inception. 

Chester.—On Sunday week the evening service 
was of a “ Memorial” character, and the sermon on 


“The Menace to Social Order” had especial 
reference to the death of President McKinley. At 
the close of the service a meeting was held in the 
schoolroom, at which the Rey. H. E. Haycock, on 
behalf of the choir, teachers, and congregation, 
presented Miss Florence Orrett, who was leaving 
to enter a teacher’s training college at Bristol, with 
a dressing case, and two volumns of poems, as a 
mark of their appreciation of her services in school 
and chapel, and as a token of their regard and 
esteem. . Arrangements are being made for restart- 
ing the various school and congregational week- 
night meetings, and an effort is being made to raise 
the necessary money for-the purchase of a piano. 
Altogether a successful. winter’s work is anti- 
cipated. 

~Dunmurry.—Miss Mabelle Biggart, of the 
United States, gave two interesting addresses in 
the First Presbyterian Church on Sunday. The 
Rey, J. A. Kelly (pastor loct) conducted the devo- 
tional portion of the services. Miss Biggart, who 
referred in the morning to the sympathy expressed 
towards her nation in the tragic death of President 
McKinley, also gave a lecture on ‘George Eliot” 
on Monday evening, to a most appreciative 
audience, including the Rev. Dr. Landers (Episco- 
palian), who moved a vote of thanks to the 
lecturer. 

Liscard.—A welcome meeting was held at the 
Assembly Hall on the 27th ult. in connection with 
the settlement of the Rev, A. Ernest Parry. (late 
of Kirkcaldy), as pastor. Numerous Liverpool 
friends attended, Mr. Woffenden, who presided, 
very cordially welcomed Mr. and Mrs. Parry on 
behalf of the congregation, Their new minister 
had come with excellent credentials, and already 
the congregations had grown. He wished him a 
very happy, successful, and long career in Liscard. 
Other addresses having been given by the Revs. R. 
A. Armstrong, L, De Beaumont Klein, J. Morley 
Mills, and H. W. Hawkes. Mr. Parry responded, 
expressing the hope that he might justify in some 
degree their cordiality towards him, and that his 
work in the church and district might be fruitful 
in good results. Music was given at intervals. The 
whole proceedings were bright and cheering. 

Liverpool Sunday School Society.—The 
annual service was held on. Thursday evening, 
Sept. 26, in Hope-street Church, when the Rev. 
J. Crowther Hirst conducted the service, and the 
Rey, R. A. Armstrong preached the sermon. There 
were about fifty members and friends present, 
nearly all the schools affiliated to the Society being 
represented, In the course of his sermon Mr. 
Armstrong said it was a good thing for the teachers 
from the different schools to meet together, in 
order that they might gain some little help and 
inspiration at the beginning of their winter’s work ; 
and he would have them remember that it was 
God’s work that they were helping on, and it 
should be done in all faithfulness and humility. 
They must try to subdue any feelings of self- 
importance in their scholars ; they must care for 
them and let everything make way for them as in 
the home, but without letting the children know 
it ; above all, they must strive to leave with the 
children, each Sunday, an idea and an ideal, and in 
order to do this they must themselves go to their 
work with an idea and an ideal firmly fixed in their 
minds. 

Manchester: Willert-street.—The opening 
meeting of the new Guild was held Oct, 1, twenty- 
one members being enrolled. The Rey. John 
Ellis attended and assisted in organising the new 
society. 

Newry.—The annual Sunday-school soirée and 
prize-giving took place on 27th ult., the Rev. 8. 
C. Pinkerton presiding, The attendances have 
been very good, there being twenty-nine prize- 
wingers. 


BIRTHS. 


Harris—On the 21st Sept., 1901, at Ingleside, 
6, Glade-street, Bolton, to Rev. and Mrs, 
Wilfred Harris, a daughter, 


MARRIAGES. 


Lawrencr—PeruicokK—On the 2nd Oct, by the 
Rev. Mark Guy Pearse, assisted by the Rev. 
Frank K, Freeston and the Rev. Percy Alden, 
Frederick William Lawrence,. of Mansfield 

- House, Canning Town, to Emmeline, daughter 
of Henry Pethick, of Trewartha, Weston- 
super-Mare, No cards, 
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@@ it is requested that notice of anyalteration 
in the Calendar be sent to the Publisher not 
later than Thursday Afternoon. 


Bermondsey, Fort-road, 7 p.m., Rev. THomas J, 
Harpy. 

Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 
11 a.m., Boys’ Own Brigade Service, ‘‘ England’s 
Great King,” Rev. FrepEric ALLEN, and 7 P.M., 
Mr. R. W. Kirrir, LL.B. 

Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra-road, 
11 aM. and 7 P.M., Rev. F. W. Stanury. 

Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley-rd., West 
Croydon,11 4.M.and 7P.M., Rev. J. Pace Hops, 

Deptford, Church-street, 11.15 a.m. and 6.80 P.m., 
Rev. A. J. MaRcHANT, 

Essex Church, The Mall, Notting-hill-gate, 11 a.m 
and 7 p.m., Rev, Frank K. Freeston. Harvest 
Thanksgiving. Morning Communion. 3.15 
P.M,, Children’s Service, 5 

Forest-gate, corner of Dunbar-road, Upton-lane, 
11 a.M. and 6.30 p.m., Rey. H. W. Perris. 

Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham-place, 
11 a.m, and 7 p.m., Rev. R. H. U. Broor. 

Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, Rev. Epaar 
Daptyn, (1.15 4.m., “ Eternal Life,” and 7 P.m., 
“Many Folds: One Flock.” 

Highgate Hill, Unitarian Christian Church, 11 a.m, 
and 7 P.M., Mr. T. Exxiort. 

Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 a.m, 
and 7 P.M., Rev. G. Dawzs Hicks, M.A., Ph.D. 

Kentish Town, Clarence-road, N.W., 11 a.m, and 
7 P.M., Rev, ALEXANDER FaRQuHARSON, 

Kilburn, Quex-road 11 a.M. and 7 p.m., Rev. J. E. 
STRONGE. 

Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church High-street, 
11 a.M. and 7 p.m., Rey. W. C. Pops. 

Little Portland-street Chapel, 11.15 a.m. and 7 P.M., 
Rev. H. 8S. Perris, M.A. 

Mansford-street Churchand Mission, Bethnal Green, 
7 P.M., Rev. W. G. Capman, 

Peckham, Avondale-road, 11 a.M. and 6.30 P.M., 
Rev. G. Carter. Harvest Services. 

Plumstead,Common-road Unitarian Church,11 a.m. 
and 6.30 P.M., Rev. L. JENKINS JONES. 

Richmond, Free Church, Ormond-road, 11.15 a.m. 
and 7 P.M., Rev. S. Farrineron. 

Stepney-Green, College Chapel, 11 a.m. and 7 P.M., 
Mr. P. W. AMEs. 

Stoke Newington, The Green, 11.15 a.m, and 7 P.M., 
Rev. W. Wooprna, B.A, 

Stratford, West Ham-lane Unitarian Church, 11 
am, Mr. W. J. Hawsxins, and 6.30 p.m., Mr. 
Haroip Titrorp. 

Wandsworth, Unitarian Christian Church, Hast-hill, 
11 a.m. and 7 P.M., Rev. W. G. Tarrant, B.A. 

Wood Green, Unity Hall, 11 a.m, and 7 P.m., Rev. 
Dr. MumMMeErRY, 


——————_»>—______. 
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Batu, Trim-street Chapel, 11 a.m. and 6.30 Pm, 
Rey. Jon McDowE LL. 

Brprorp, Library (side room), 11.15 a.m., Rey, 
Rowzanp Hitt, 

BuiacKPoon, Banks-street, North Shore, 10.45 a.m. 
and 6.30 P.m., Rev. Davip Davis. 

BriaoKroot, Unitarian Church, Masonic Hall, South 
Shore, 11 and 6.30. 

Bootir, Free Church Hall, Stanley-road, 11 a.m, 
and 6,30 P.m., Rev. J. Mortey MiLLs. 

Bovurnemovurts, Unitarian Church West-hill-road, 
11 a.m. and 7 P.M., Rev. C. C, Coz. 

BrapFrorD, Chapel-lane Chapel, 10.30 a.m. and 
6.30 p.m., Rey. E, Cergpia JONES. 

BricHton, Christ Church (Free Christian), New-rd., 
North-st., 11 a.m, and 7 p.m, Rev. H. M, 
LIvens. 

Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 11 a.m. and 
7 P.M, Rev. G. STREET. 


| CANTERBURY, Ancient Chapel, Blackfriars, 11 .m., 


Mr. J. W. Brown. 

CuarHaM, Unitarian Church, Hamond-hill, 11 aM. 
and 6.30 p.m, Rev. G. S. Hircnooox, B.A. 
Dra and WaLMER, Free Christian Church, High- 
st., 11 a.m, and 6.30 P.M., Rev. S. Burrows. 
Dover, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 11 a.m, 

and 6.30P.M., Rev. T. SHAKSPEARE, 
GuitprorD, Ward-street Church, 11 a.M. and 
6.30 p.m., Rev. E. S. Lana BuckbanD. 
Horsuam, Free Christian Church, Worthing-road, 
11 a.m. and 6,30 p.M., Rev. J. J. Marten, 
Leeps, Mill Hill, 10.45 a.m. and 6.80 P.M, Rev, 
CO. Hararove, M.A. 
LiscarD, Memorial Church, Manor-road, 11 a.m, 
and 6,30 P.M., Rev, A. ERNEST Parry, 
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Lrverpoor, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 a.m. 
and 6.30 p.m, Rev. W. J. Jupp. 

Liverpoon, Hope-streep Church, 11 a.m. and 6,30 

w., Mr. J. Morton BARNES. 

LiverPoon, Ullet-road, Sefton Park, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 p.m., Rev. Dr. KLEIN. 

Mancuester, Sale, 11 a.m. and 6,30 p.m., Rev. W. 
LAWRANOE ScHROEDER, M.A. 

MANCHESTER, ,Strangeways, 10,30 4.M, and 6,30 
P.M., Rev. W. R. SHANKS. 

Newport, Isle of Wight, 11 a.m. and 6.30 P.M, 
Rey, Crement EK, PIKE. 

Oxrorp, Manchester College, 
C, B. Upton, B.A., B.Se. 

PortsmovutH, General Baptist Chapel, St, Thomas- 
street, 6.45 p.m., Mr. Toomas Bonn, 

PortsMouTH, High-street Chapel, 11 a.m and 
6.45 p.M., Mr. @. Cosens Prior, 

SoarsonovuaH , Westborough, 10.45 a.m, and 7 P.M., 
Rev. OTTwELL Binns. 

SripmoutH, Old Meeting, High-street, 11 a.m. and 
6.80 p.M., Rev. W. AGar. 

SEVENOAKS, Bessell’s Green, The Old Meeting House 
ll a.m. Stables in the grounds, 

SourHEnD, Unitarian Church, Darnley-road 11 a.m, 
(Children’s Service), and 6.30 p.m., Mr. Dear, 

SourHrort, Portland-street Church 11 a.m. and 
6.30 p.m., Rev. C. H. WELLBELOVED, 

Torquay, Unity Hall, Lower Union-street, 11 a.m. 
and 6.80 P.m., Rev. A. HE. O’Connor, 

TUNBRIDGE WELLS, Mechanics’ Institute, Dudley- 
road, 11 a.m, and 6.30 P.mM., Rev. T, E. M. 
EDWARDS, 

Yorr, St. Saviourgate Chapel, 11 a.m, and 6.30 
P.M, Rey. H. Rawuinas, M.A, 


11.30 a.m., Rev. 


or er 
IRELAND, 
Durum, Stepheri’s Green West, 12 noon, Rev. 
G. H. Vance, 


WARRENPOINT, co. Down, Unitarian Church, Dro- 
more-road, 12 Noon, Rev. W, HE. MELLone, The 
attendance of visitors cordially invited. 

¢ us 

Cars Town, Free Protestant (Unitarian) Church} 
Hout-street, 6.45 p.m., Rev. D, Amos, 

Sypney, N.S.W., The Australian Church, 1,0.0.F. 
Temple, 11 a.m. and 7 P.m., Rev, G. WALTERS, 


ENTRAL POSTAL MISSION.— 
RELIGIOUS CONFERENCES, COLLEGE 
CHAPEL, STEPNEY-GREEN, E. Next Sunday, 
Oct. 6th, at 5 p.m., ‘‘ Mazzini’s Ideal of Christian- 
ity.” Introduced by Mr, C. EK, Maurice. Free 
discussion. 


Sisal lease RELIGION SOCIETY, 

STEINWAY HALL, i tireeen cae (orc 
W.—Oct. 6th, at 11.15, WASHINGTON 
SULLIVAN, Some Aspects i ‘Religion—" Religio 
Viatoris ; ‘The Religion of a Wayfarer.” 


OUTH-PLACEH ETHICAL SOCIETY, 

SOUTH-PLACE, FINSBURY.—Sept, 29th, 

ab 11.15 am, JOHN M. ROBERTSON, ‘The 
Ideal Jesus.’ 


poems 


ANK-STREET CHAPEL, BURY. 
A BAZAAR will be held in the SCHOOLS, 
BANK-STREET BURY, to raise £1,500 required 
in connection with the Chapel, Sunday School, and 
Day School, 

OPENING CEREMONY each day, at 2.30 P.M, 

WEDNESDAY, Oct. 16. — Opener, James 
Kenyon, Esq., M.P. (Bury). Chairman, THomas 
Hort, Esq., J.P. (Bury). f 

THURSDAY, Oct. 17.—Opener, Frank TayYtor, 
Esq, J.P. (Bolton), Chairman, Wm, Heatey, Esq., 
J.P. (Heywood), 

FRIDAY, Oct. 18.—Opener, C. W. Jonzs, Esq., 
J.P. (Liverpool). Chairman, J. Kentish WRIGHT, 
Esq. (Nottingham). 

SATURDAY, Oct, 
O’Hacan (Burnley). 
Esq. (Swinton). 


19.—Right Hon. Lady 
Chairman, G. H. Leiau, 


ENTERTAINMENTS. — Mr. W. B. Bell’s 
Orchestra, Mr. E. Thornley Dodge, Mr. Charles 
Kenyon and Miss Evelyn Cooper, the “ Pinafore” 
Concert Party, &c. 

ADMISSION.—F amily Season Ticket, 5s. Single 
Season Ticket, 3s. 6d. Single Admission : Wednes- 
day, 2s, 6d. (after 6 P.m., 1s.) ; Thursday, 1s. ; 
Friday, 1s. (after 6 P.M, 6d.); Saturday, 6a. 
Children under 14, half price. 

J. W. BARLOW, 
G. R. KENYON, 
4, Bank-street, Bury. 


OSS-SIDE UNITARIAN FRE® 
CHURCH, 
SHREWSBURY-STREET, Brooks’ Bar, MancHEstTEr. 


OPENING OF THE NEW CHURCH to-day 
at 3 o’clock. Preacher, Rey. J, Estrin CarPENntER, 
M.A. (Oxford). 

SPECIAL SUNDAY SERVICES at 10.45 a.m. 
and 6.30 P.M. Preachers: Oct. 6th, Rev. R. A. 
Armstrona, B.A. ; Oct. 13th, Rev. J. Paaz Horrs ; 
Oct. 20th, Rey. W. Corenanp Bowie ; Oct. 27th, 
Rey. FRANK WALTERS. 

Collections in aid of Furnishing and Church 
Funds, 


ANCHESTER COLLEGE, 
OXFORD, 


t Secretaries, 


“ The College adheres to its original principle of 
freely imparting Theological Knowledge,. without 
insisting wpon the adoption of particular Theological 
Doctrines.” 

SESSION 1901-1902, 

The Rev. L. P. Jacks, M.A., will deliver the 
OPENING ADDRESS in the College on MONDAY, 
October 14th, at 5pm. Subject, ‘* The Destination 
of the Student for the Ministry—the Settled 
Ministry and an Alternative.” 

H, ENFIELD DOWSON, Sg 
A. H, WORTHINGTON, ye 


LASGOW UNITARIAN CHURCH, 
ST. VINCENT-STREET, 


Hoors or Servicrk :—Morning at 11; Evening (First 
Sunday of Month), 6.30. 

Unitarian friends visiting the Glasgow International 
Exhibition will be heartily welcomed to the Church 
Services, and will have all assistance given to ensure the 
pleasure and comfort of their stay in the city. 

James Forrest, M.A., Minister, Janefield House, 
Blythswood square, Glasgow. 
W. G. Cottins, Hon. Sec., 95, Douglas-street, Glasgow. 


XPERIENCED BOOK - KEEPER 

(disengaged) seeks engagement that would 

enable him to continue his studies for the Ministry. 
—E. M., 111, Harrowby- “street, Liverpool. 


ESTABLISHED 1861. 


BIRKBECK BANK 


Geuthampton Bidngs., Chancery Lane, London, Wo. 
CURRENT ACCOUNTS 
on the minfmum monthly balances, 
Wf when not drawa nea £100, Pay is 
DEPOSIT “,OCOUN TS 
1 7. ca Depa rpaynba cn dennnt, © 1 xf 
2/o 2 
STOCES AND SHARES 
Btocks and Shares purchased and sold for customers, 
hae shaogo ALMANAOE, with fell particulars, 


FRANCIS RAVENSOROF?, M sistent 
Telephone No, & Holborn. 
Telegraphte 4édvess ; “ BIAKERCE, LOKDOR.” 


—_e- 


l TtTHCHNTURY BUILDINGSOCIETY 
ADELAIDE-PLACE, LONDON BRIDGE, 
EC. 
Interest on Loans reduced to Four-and-a-half 
per Cent, 
DIREoTORS. 
Chairman — Sir H. W. Lawrence, Bart., 21, 
Mincing-lane, E.C, 
Deputy-Chairman—Marx H, Jupar, A.R,1.B.A, 
7, Pall Mall, S.W. 
FH. A. HARDOASTLE, FS.1L, 5, Old-Queen-st., S.W. 
Miss Ornmr, 118, Upper Tulse-hill, S.W. 
STEPHEN SEAWARD TAYLER, “ Fairholme,” 8, Mount 
Ephraim-road, Streatham- hill, S.W., and 
Mrs, Henry Ruvrt, 1, Randolph- -gardens, N.W. 


PREFERENCE SHARES £10, Interest 43 per 
cent. DEPOSITS received at 3 Sh, and 4 per cent., 
withdrawable at short notice. 

LIBERAL ADVANCES promptly made. 
Monthly repayment, including principal, premium 
and interest for each £100 advanced—21 years, 
13s. 6d. ; 18 years, 148, 9d. ; 15 years, 16s. 1d. ; 
10 years, £1 1s. 8d, Survey Fee to £500, half- he 
guinea, 

Special facilities given to persons desiring to pur- 
chase houses for their own occupation, Prospectus 


free, 
FREDERICK LONG, Manager. 


WV ANZED, situation as COMPANION 
HELP to a lady or in a family, Salary 

£20,—Address, L., InqurreR Office, 8, Essex- 

street, W.C, 


Board and Resivence, 


ee 


FEW young people received in 

PLEASANT -HOME near Victoria. Terms 
moderate.—Mrs, Ropert TURNER, 94, Grosyenor- 
road, 8. W. 


,CUENES ee — Elvaston, West 
Cliff, BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT, 
Unrivalled position on sea front, close to the High- 
clifie Hotel. 50 rooms, Full-sized billiard table. 
Lovely grounds, with access to Cliff Promenade. 
Due south, Near Unitarian Church.—-Mr, and 
Mrs. Pocock, 


OURNEMOUTH.—Most comfortable 
private BOARDING-HOUSE ; close to sea ; 
sheltered among the Pines; south aspect. Billiard- 
room (full-sized table). Terms moderate.—Address, 
Miss CHatpxcort, Stirling House, Manor-road. 


OURNEMOUTH. — Board-residence. 

High position, facing South, with balcony 

and good garden. Suitable for Open-air Treatment, 

Close to sea, sheltered by pines, and adjoining the 

car-route to all parts.—D., Cliff House, 1, West- 
minster-road, Branksome Park. 


ose. BAY. — MORANNEDD 

BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT, MARINE 
ROAD, one minute from West Promenade and five 
from the beautiful Pwllycrochen Woods and from 
station. Morannedd is a most comfortable and 
homelike house, standing in its own grounds, 
Liberal Table ; moderate tariff.—Proprietress, Miss 
WADSWORTH. 


T. LEONARDS.—* Crantock,”’ 
Warrior-square. 
RESIDENCE, newly furnished and redecorated. 
Sea View, excellent cuisine, billiard room, sanitary 
certificate.—Mr. and Mrs, Sipney P. Porrer. 


59, 


Society for the Abolition of Vivisection. 
(Established by the late Mr. G. R. Jesse in 1875), 
‘Sums Recentty ContTRIBUTED, 
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oe 
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C. G, Gates, Esq. ... 
Miss ©, A, de Winton (the tate). 
Miss G. Selfe Be ice Ry 
‘Mus, Bac,” Pat 
Readers of the Ohristian... ay 
General Neti ola 
W. Johnson, Esq. .. bad 
IBA HA tah vie 
Mrs, Littledale rite 
Dame Alice Owen’s School, Lower 4th 
Form : 
Miss Chapman ... oie tbe 
Miss E. A. Footner abe owe 
Mrs. Oliver a oe oes 
Mrs. E, Hendy ... cute Ae 
Miss Hi. Green’... Aus se 
Mrs, G. Thompson re Sa 
Mrs. Sinnett ae SO 38 
A. G. iy ae wy ae 
Mrs. Christie SEAN Silat eS 
Anonymous of a) so, ee 
Mrs. H. Hodgson .. tne pte es 
Smaller amounts ... 4 on 
Contributions towards literature. Ang 06 
The executors of the late Miss C. A, de Winton, 
the lamented President of the Society, have 
announced to the Treasurer a Legacy from Miss de 
Winton to the Society of One Thousand Pounds, 
free of duty. 
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C. G. OATES, Hon, Secretary. 
W.d OHNSON, Hon. Treasurer. 
_ 23, Northumberland-avenue, W. Oz i “i 


ITUATION wanted as NURSE to 
young children, 
from the month. Four years’ reference, London 
preferred.—M. Morris, 42, Salisbury-road , Cress- 
ington-park, Liverpool. ) 


SV OUNG LADY (aged  twent, eight) 
seeks re-engagement as COMPANION or 
NURSE to one or two young children,—Address 
E. M. S., c/o Smith and Sons, weyoaer 
Norwich, 


ANTED, superior MOTHER'S 

- HELP or LADY NURSE, to take ipbaage 

of three young children and light, ho 
Salary £18 to £20. a to Mra. @ 
Wet hill, Highgate. : 


‘First-class BOARD and_ 


Capable of taking baby — 
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Ministers’ 
In addition to gifts already announced, the fol- 
lowing Contributions have been promised by 

Ministers on the roll of the National Conference 
who desire to share, however humbly, in) the effort 
now being made by members of the associated 
Churches. (Signed) J. ESTLIN CARPENTER. 

Oxford, Sept. 80th, 1901, 8. a. 
Wm. Agar, Sidmouth 

Dendy Agate, Altrincham 
E, Allen, Walmsley a8 
Neander Anderton, Preston sil 
R. A. Armstrong, Liverpool 
Henry Austin, Cirencester 
Edwin P. Barrow, Manchester . 
Ambrose Bennett, Monton 
John Birks, Derby ag wale 
J. ‘W. Bishop, Manchester ae 
A, N. Blatchford, Bristol at 
Wm. Blazeby, Sheffield Abe 
W. Copeland Bowie, London 
S. S. Brettell, Maidstone a 
T. B. Broadrick, Bridgwater... 
EH. S. Lang Buckland, Guildford 
W. H. Burgess, Accrington 
8. Burrows, Dover “ he 
W. G. Cadman, London .. ae ae 
J. Estlin Carpenter, Oxford fe 
G. Carter, Peckham ats ae 
Thomas Carter, Rochdale ne At 
Andrew Chalmers, Wakefield 
A. A, Charlesworth, Birmingham 
W. J. Clarke, Birmingham 
Charles C.\Coe, Bournemouth 
_J.M. Connell, Exeter ., 

' B. C. Constable, Stockport 
Charles Harvey Cook, Leeds 
James Crossley, Birkenhead 
Edgar Daplyn, Hampstead 
H. M. Dare, Sidmouth .., 
_ J. Tyssul Davis, Cardiff 

Rudolph Davis, Evesham 
V. D. Davis, London 
John Davies, Alltyplacca.., 
John Davies, Bridport ae a 
Peter Dean, Walsall Abi boa fee 
Andrew Doel, Chorley . ves 
R. B. Drummond, Edinburgh 
W. H. Drummond, Belfast a 
M. 8S. Dunbar, Downpatrick SNS aay 
Thomas Dunkerley, Comber a 
“T. R, Elliott, Mossley 
John Ellis, Sheffield oe 
E. D, P. Evans, Kidderminster . 

George Evans, Gorton... Ma 
T. B. Evans, Heywood 
A. Farquharson, London... 

A. Cunliffe Fox, Glossop ... aan 
A, W. Fox, Todmorden... ays 
George Fox, Cheadle Hulme 
¥. K. Freeston, London ... 

J. Freeston, Kew-green ... 

A “Friend » 

E. I. Fripp, Mansfield 48 

iW (apnually).. 

W.E. George, Swinton ... 

Henry Gow, Leicester 
‘B. Kirkman Gray, London 

Oyril A. Greaves, Faversham 
J. Hanson Green, Lydgate 
Wm. Griffiths, likeston .., 

Alfred Hall, Norwich ee aS ie 
Edward P. Hall, Cradley... ied a8 

Charles Hargrove, Leeds... BS iF 
Wilfred Harris, Bolton 
Arthur Harvie, Gateshead 

James Harwood, London.. 

H. W. Hawkes, Liverpool _ 

G. Heaviside, Coventry) . aes 

Brooke Herford, Hampstead 
R. Travers Herford, Stand 

G. Dawes Hicks, London... 

Cc. A. Hoddinott, Chichester 

E. Rattenbury Hodges, Newark.. 

W. Holmshaw, Blackley .. a 

F. A. Homer, West Bromwich’ . 
_J. P. Hopps, Croydon a ai 

W. James, Liandyssul ... Ae aye 

T. J. Jenking, Trebanos ... a 

E. Ceredig Jones, Bradford ~ 
_ F. H. Jones, London A ONS 

R. OC. Jones, Lampeter. ... ay 
T. Lloyd Jones, Liverpool P 
W. Tudor Jones, Swansea 
W. J. Jupp, Liverpool Re 
James Kennedy, Larne .., aps Ae 
J. A. Kerry, Dunmurry 
L. de Beaumont Klein, Liverpoo! 

George Knight, Newton Heath . 

_ W..H. Lambelle, ‘Middlesbrough 
Geo, Lansdowne, Papert, ae 
 Phomas Leyland, Colne . ee 2 
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Superannuation Fund. Richard Lyttle, Moneyrea ASE. 8 


| F, Haydn Williams, Whitby ... 
J. R. Wilson, Canterbury AF 


on Macdougall, Ipswich ... aes ae 

J. Joseph Magill, Crossgar oi ae 
E. A. Maley, Nantwich .., ee ; 
J. E. Manning, Sheffield ... 
W. Mason, Warrington ... 
Wm, Mellor, Huddersfield. 
H, \. Mills, Kendal 
Ff. E, Millson, Halifax 

iP (annually) 

J. A, Miskimmin, Raloo ... 
John Miskimmin, Grey Abbey ... 
J. K. Montgomery, Chester 
John Moore, Hindley 
Ph. Moore, Strasburg 
R. C, Moore, Horwich ae 
J.S, Mummery, London... oA 
Wa. Napier, Dundrum ... es 
A, E. O'Connor, Torquay 
Charles Oliver, Denton ae 
“ Qne who cannot participate ” ... 
J. Collins Odgers, Bury .. 
J, Edwin Odgers, Oxford... 
A, Ernest Parry, Liscard 
George A. Payne, Knutsford 
Charles Peach, Manchester 
J. Arthur Pearson, Oldham 
Henry Woods Perris, London 
W. J. Phillips, Porthcawl 
Clement I, Pike, Newport 
Joseph Pollard, Ballymena 
C. T. Poynting, Manchester 
Priestley Prime, Heaton Moor ... 
Henry Rawlings, York 
R. Stuart Redtern, Crewe 
Francis Revitt, Lincoln ... 
H. D. Roberts, Liverpool... 
W. W. Robinson, Gainsborough... 
Wm. Robinson, Hale re 
Chas, Roper, Manchester... ane 
W. H. Rose, Sheffield ie sis Bie 
Adam Rushton, Macclesfield... A 
Harold Rylett, London ... Pals 
M. R. Scott, Ainsworth ... 
T. Shakespeare, Deal... 
James J. Shaw, Newchurch 
A. H, Shelley, Dudley 
George J. Slipper, Belfast : 
A. Cobden Smith, Manchester ... 
Geo. Hy. Smith, Congleton 
H. Bodell Smith, Blackpool 
W.S. Smith, Bristol ‘ 
Henry Solly, Sydenham-in- Oxon | 
H. 8. Solly, Bridport mas 
T. P. Spedding, Rochdale Be 
F. W. Stanley, London ... 
8. Alfred Steinthal, Manchester... 
Wm. Stephens, Rotherham. 
W. Stoddart, Boston 
C. J. Street, Bolton 
George Street, Buxton 
James C. Street, Shrewsbury 
F. Summers, London 
Alfred Sutcliffe, Crewkerne 
W. G. Tarrant, London .., 
Lucking Tavener, Ipswich 
Hugon 8. Tayler, Dukinfield 
James Taylor, Elland 
Fredk. Thomas, Cairncastle 
Halliwell Thomas, Doncaster 
T. Arthur Thomas, Llandyssul .., 
Thomas Thomas, Llandyssul ... 
Samuel Thompson, Rivington ... 
Charles Thrift, Ballywater 
John Toye, London aaa 
W. J. Tranter, Birmingham 
Charles Travers, Carlisle.. 
Ephraim Turland, Newbury 
W. F. Turland, Whitchurch 
C. B. Upton, Oxford | 
G. H. Vance, Dublin ae 
Ellison A. Voysey, Burnley ane 
Joseph Wain, Trowbridge 5 
Benjamin Walker, Manchester ... 
Douglas Walmsley, Belfast 
Frank Walters, Newcastle ous 
J. H. Weatherall, Carmarthen ... 
Wm. Weatherall, Moira ... 
W. Whitaker, Leicester By 
J. Morgan Whiteman, Dewebury 
J. H. Wicksteed, Padiham a 
P. H. Wicksteed, Sydenham-in-Oxon 
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Nestor R. Williams, Narberth 


Wm. Wilson, London ..,. es 
Francis Wood, Sunderland vee 
Joseph Wood, Birmingham 

W. Wooding, Stoke Newington .. 

J. H. Woods, Nantwich ... 
Jeffery Worthington, Collamapton 
J.J. Wright, Atherton 

Isaac Wrigley, Lye a a 
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Schools, ets, 


—»>—. 


EDFORD COLLEGE ron WOMEN 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 
YORK-PLACE, BAKER-STREET, W. 


Principat, Miss ETHEL HURLBATT. 

The SESSION 1901-2 will open on THURS- 
DAY, October 8rd, 

STUDENTS are requested to enter their names 
on WEDNESDAY, October 2nd. 

LECTURES are given in all branches of General 
and Higher Education, 

Taken systematically, they form a connected and 
progressive course, buta single course of Lectures 
in any subject may be attended, 

Courses are held in preparation for all the 
Examinations of the University of London in Arts 
and Science, for the Teachers’ Diploma (London) 
and for the Teachers’ Certificate (Cambridge) ; and 
also a Special Course of Scientific Instruction in 
Hygiene. Six Laboratories are open to Students 
for Practical Work. Two Entrance Scholarships 
awarded yearly. 

A Course of Ten Lectures for Teachers on the 
Teaching of Elementary Chemistry, followed by a 
class for Practical Work, will be given by Hotnanp 
Crompton, F.C.S., on Saturday mornings, begin- 
ning on Saturday, October 5th. 

A Gladstone Memorial Prize and the Early 
English Text Society’s Prize are awarded to 
Students each June, 

The Art School is open from 10 to 4, 

Students can reside in the College. 


Full particulars on application to the Princrpat, 


ONAMUR, SANDGATE.—SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS AND LITTLE BOYS. 
Miss JARVIS and Miss CLARA BERRY, having 
added to their House and Playgrounds, can now 
take more PUPILS. 


OTTINGEN.—A Sonnae lady, who 


has lived in England and now resides with 
her parents, desires to receive English girls for in- 
struction in languages, music, and housekeeping if 
desired. Excellent references from parents of 
present German pupils and from Mrs. Sargant, 
Quarry-hill, Reigate. Terms from £40-£50.— 
Apply to Fraulein MUurenperc, Brauweg 3 I., 
Goctingen. 


IGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
SOUTH MARINE TERRACE, 
ABERYSTWITH. 
Mrs, MARLES THOMAS. 
Pupils most successfully prepared for Public 
Examinations. Scholarships have been obtained 
at the University Colleges. Special attention paid 


PRINCIPAL ma 


to the physical side of education, Gymnasium, 
Swedish drill. 
ADY (Liberal Christian, L.L.A. 


Hons.), about to REMOVE her School to 
the Seaside, can receive a few more BOARDERS. 
High-class education. -Moderate inclusive fees,— 
AKanTuE, Office of INQUIRER. 


FREDK. LONG & SON, 


AUCTIONEERS, SURVEYORS, HOUSE & LAND AGENTS, 
_ 4, Adelaide Place, London Bridge, B.C. 


Rents Collected, and the entire management of 
Property in any part of London or Suburbs under- 
taken. Valuations for Probate, &c. 


oS of newly-erected Church 

and Schools (cost £4,300) require £1,300, to 
be repaid by instalments. Deeds would "be de- 
posited as collateral. Reply, W. F. Price, Secre- 
tary, 25, Fosse-road, Leicester. 


| Re wanted by competent 
Journalist, Terms moderate. Accuracy 
guaranteed.—P. W., 50, River-road, Littlehampton. 


OUTH HAMPSTEAD.—For winter 

months or longer.—A lady desires another 

lady to join her in occupation of her well-furnished 

HOUSE. Terms by arrangement.— Apply, M., 
Inquirer Office, 3, Essex-street, W.C. 
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BRITISH & FO 


REIGN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION. 


The AUTUMNAL MEETINGS of the ASSOCIATION will be held at LEEDS, oi MONDAY, OCTOBER 21st, and 


TUESDAY, OCTOBER 22nd, 1901. 


RELIGIOUS SERVICE in MILL-HILL CHAPEL, MONDAY, OCTOBER 2st, at 4.15. DEVOTIONAL SERVICE 
by the Rev. Cuartes Hararove, M.A. SERMON by the Rev. H. Exrierp Dowson, B,A. TEA at 6 P.M, 


in the ALBERT HALL at 7.30 p.m. Chairman, Sir James Krrson, Bart., M. 
“errata dst, he British and Foreign Unitarian Association), the Right Hon. Lady 
), Sir John T. Brunner, Bart., M.P., Oswald Nettlefold, Esq. (Treasurer of 
Esq., J.P. (Bridport), William Long, Esq., J.P. 
efield), Rev. E. Ceredig Jones, M.A. (Bradford), 
Esq., J.P. (Scarborough), Grosvenor Talbot, Ksq., 


Blake Odgers, Esq., K.C. (President of t 
(President of the Sunday School Association P uu 
B. and F.U.A.), Rev. Dendy Agate, B.A. (Altrincham), William Colfox, 

(Warrington), Ion Pritchard, Esq. (London), Rev. Andrew Chalmers (Wak 
Rey. R. Balmforth (Capetown), John Harrison, Esq. (London), H. J. Morton, 
J.P., John Scott, Esq., W. D. Cliff, Esq., J.P., Henry Lupton, Esq., Rev. Charles Roper, B.A. (Manchester), Rey. 


Pearson (Oldham), and others. 


SPEECHES on the following topics will be delivered :— _ 
(1) The Work which awaits Unitarians at the present time. 
(2) Unitarianism as a Religion for Young People. ; 
(3) The Special Duties of Unitarians in the cause of Education. : 
(4) Indifference and Materialism: How can they be hopefully dealt with? _ : ; 
CONFERENCE on TUESDAY, Oct. 22nd, at 10 a.m. Rev. J. E. Manntna, M.A. (Sheffield) will open a Discussion on 
“The Need of Emphasizing Unitarian Theology.” Rev. W. Coprtanp Bowre (London) will read a Paper on “ Achievements 


ahd Opportunities.” 


LUNCHEON atl p.m. 


M.P., supported by W. 
O’ Hagan 
the 


J. Arthur 


CONFERENCE, organised by the Sunday School Association, at 2.30 p.m. Paper by Miss Marian" Prrrcmarp (London) 
on “The Teacher’s Aim: To raise the Scholar’s Ideal.” Discussion to follow. Rev. J. HE. Canranrer, M.A. (Oxford) will give 
an Address on “ A Superannuation Fund for Ministers,” at 4.30 p.m. ( 

CONVERSAZIONE in the PRIESTLEY HALL in the Evening. Tea and Coffee at 7.30 p.w. Music at 8 P.m. 


Tickets and all particulars respecting the Meetings may be obtained from the Local Secretary, Mr. EH. Basin Lupron, 


14, East Parade, Leeds. 


PROVINCIAL ASSEMBLY 


Nea-Subscribing Ministers and Congregations of 
London and the South-Eastern Counties. 


The THIRTEENTH ANNUAL MEETING will 
be held at ESSEX CHURCH, THE MALL, KEN- 
SINGTON, TUESDAY, October 8th. 

RELIGIOUS SERVICE, 11.30 a.m. Preacher: 
Rev. Epcar Daptyn, of Hampstead. Service con- 
ducted by Rev. Gzorczr Dawes Hicks, M.A., Ph.D., 
of Islington. 

LUNCHEON 1 p.m., and TEA 
Elysée Art Gallery, Queen’s-road. 

BUSINESS MEETING, 2.15 p.m., in School- 
room, Chairman: Rey, W. G. Tarrant, B.A., 
President, 

POSTAL MISSION MEETING 5.15 p.m. Organ 
Recital in the Church, 5,30, by Albert Joll, Esq. 

PUBLIC MEETING at 6.15 P.M. ia the School- 
room. Chairman, Rev. Frank K. Frenston, 
Speakers, Rev. Joseph Wood, of Birmingham (‘ The 
Duty-ofour Churches tothe Young”), Rev. Henry 
Gow, B.A., of Leicester (‘‘ Our Hopes and Ideals”), 
David Martineau, Esq. (‘‘The Superannuation 
Fund”), Harold Wade, sq. ('‘ Are Sunday Schools 
a Failure?”), Rev. T, Lloyd Thomas, of Notting- 
ham (“ The Decrease in Chureh Attendance ’’), and 
John Harrison, Esq., &c. 

Luncheon, 2s,; Tea, 9d. For tickets apply to 
Hon. Sec., Rev, FrEpERIC ALLEN, 5, Holland-grove, 
S.W., or to Mr, Puirie Green, Essex Hall, Hssex- 
street, W.C, 


4,15 p.M., in the 


P)NASEN FREE CHURCH, 


READING. 

The want of a SCHOOL-ROOM has long been 
severely felt. Designs have now been prepared for 
a room with a class-room attached, built on to the 
church, at a cost (includiog land for frontage) of 
£720, This will be available for Lectures, Meet- 
ings, Classes, &c., as well as for more effective 
Sunday-school teaching, The project is warmly 
approved by the Provincial Assembly, 

It is desired to put the work in hand at once if 
the necessary support be forthcoming, 

The Committee therefore earnestly ask for the 
help of all who are interested in the religious 
education of the young, 

ANNIE N. BAILEY, Chairman. 

GRACE SHRUBSOLE, Hon. Treasurer, 
Thorndale, Craven-road, Reading. 

O, A. SHRUBSOLE, Hon. Secretary. 


Donations already promised :— 
£ 
The Congregation (Ist list) ... «»» 200 
British & Foreign Unitarian Association 25 
Provincial Assembly 25 
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RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 
Twelve Hymns and Their Writers : 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES anD Lesson Notzs. 
By Rev. VALENTINE D. DAVIS, B.A. 


Cloth, 18, net, postage 3d. 


' The-plan of this little book was to select twelve 
hymns such as it would be good to learn by heart, 
and by different authors, whose lives would furnish 
matter for an interesting biographical sketch with 
some useful lesson in it, while the hymns algo 
should provide material for further lessons.—/rom 
Preface, 

The British Friend says:—“The sketches of 
character are delightful from the delicacy and taste 
with which the author delineates the trend. of 
thought in each of his subjects, The Hymns are 
brief but well chosen, and well worth remembering 
for the thoughts they express.” 

The Christian Life says:—‘ The idea is excel- 
lent... . The hymns are not only suitable for 
children, but will be useful companions in their 
learner’s mind tnroughout life,” 


London: THe Sunpay ScHoon Association, 
Essex Hall, Essex-street, Strand, W.C. Manchester 
Agents: H. Rawson anv Co., 16, New Brown-street. 
Liverpool Agents: THE BooxsELieRs’ Co., 70, 
Lord-street. 


OCIAL PURITY ALLIANCE; 


founded in 1878, to uphold one equal standard 

of Purity alike for Men and Women. For par- 
ticulars and literature apply to Mr. E. Hammonp, 
Secretary, 18, Tothill-street, S.W., on Monday and 
Wednesday Mornings, or to Mrs, HaMMOND on 
Friday Mornings. 

Funds are greatly. needed to extend this im- 
portant work and to reprint valuable papers. 

Contributions will be acknowledged by the Secre- 
tary, or by Mr, W..T. Matixson, Hon, Treasurer. 


\ /| R. JOHN HARWOOD is prepared 

to give DRAMATIC RECITALS of two 
hours duration from Shakspere, Dickens and other 
authors ; also a novel Lecture, entitled ‘The Art 
of Public Recitation: its Humours and Difficulties 
—a Leaf from my Own Experience,” followed by 
one hour of illustrative Recitals, to Societies con- 
nected with Unitarian or Free Churches, upon ex- 
ceptional terms and without risk.—Address, Fair 
View, Pendleton, Manchester, ‘ 


DEVOTIONAL BOOKLETS 
By the REV. W. G. TARRANT, B.A. 


DAILY MEDITATIONS, 


(Fourth Edition Revised.) 


NIGHT UNTO NIGHT. 


Cloth, red edges, 6d, ; roan gilt, 1s. 
London: Puitre GREEN, 5, Essex-st., Strand, W.C. 


JOHN PAGE HOPPS’ MONTHLY, 


THE COMING DAY. 


ENLARGED. Prick THREEPENCE, 
; + 


Contents for OCTOBER. 


Our Comrades. 

The All-Seeing God, - . 

The Higher Criticism. 

God’s Judgment Days, 

The Triumph of Lawlessness in the Church of 
England. 

» The Century Bible. ae 

This ‘‘ Wholesome and Ennoblihg War.” 

Gladstone’s Ideal of Statesmanship, 

A Dead Soul. 

A Cad’s War. 

John Bully’s Little Wars, 

Russia in South Africa. 

Our Pillory, &c, 


—— 


London, Edinburgh, and Oxford : 
WIttiams and N oRGaTE, and all Booksellers. 


MR. EPICTETUS, JUNR., HIS BOOK, — 


; wherein is set forth a ‘ 
COMMON SENSE dmatoy FOR THE CONDUCT 


‘ OF i ; 

Specialy. written for unsophisticated and simple-minded 
Folk ; and for those who ignore every form of conven- 
tional religion. : 

A theme for the Twentieth Century, and until the 
Millennium shall dawn, 

By BENJAMIN WALKER. 

“There are many good things in this book. Through- 
out there runs a strong vein of theism, healthy and 
optimistic.”—CHRISTIAN LiFs. 

‘““We sympathise to a great extent with the author's 
dissatisfaction with formal, philosophy and conventional 
religion, and agree that Stoicism properly understood 
offers & better refuge for the human mind. Mr. Walker’s 
philosophy is not pure sfoicism, as it is modified by 
Christian Theism, and the combination is productive of a 
cheerful optimism. The author says many sensible things. 
The book ought to be popular, and we wish it success,”— 
WESTMINSTER REVIEW, , 


Now ready, cloth, price 3s. 6d. post free, 


Joun Hrywoop, Deansgate and Ridgefield, Manchester. 
London : 29 and 30, Shoe-lane, B.C. 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


——— 


Our columns this week are largely 
occupied by reports of important meetings, 
at which matters vitally affecting our 
whole religious community were dealt 
with. We would call special attention to 
the report of the meeting held in Birming- 
ham on Oct. 1, which it was not possible 
for us to publish last week, in support’ of 
the Ministers’ Superannuation Fund. The 
same subject was dealt with by Mr. David 
Martineau and Mr. H. Chatfeild Clarke at 
the meeting of the Provincial Assembly at 
Essex Church on Tuesday, and other meet- 
ings have been held and are to be held in 
different parts of the country, as we have 
_ already announced, that the matter may 
be fully brought before the notice of the 
churches. ~ It is encouraging to hear from 
the Treasurer of the Fund that so large a 
proportion of the £20,000 asked for as a 
capital sum is already promised; but to 
secure the remaining £5,500 before 
Christmas will require strenuous efforts, 
of which there will be no lack on the part 
of the Rev. J. Estlin Carpenter, President 
of the National Conference, and other 

members of the special committee. 


oom ome eoe 


AnorneEr matter of very Serious signifi- 
cance was the vote of the Provincial 
Assembly of London and the South- 
Eastern Counties on Tuesday to appoint 
a special committee on Public Questions. 
- Jn the sermon preached at Horsham last 

year before the Assembly the Rev. F. K. 

Freeston urged the appointment of such 

a committee, and the suggestion was 

subsequently considered by the general 

committee of the Assembly, but left by 
them, as stated in their annual report, to 
be. dealt bee by the Coca | itself, if 
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the annual meeting thought fit. On a 
question of such moment we confess that 
it would have seemed to us more satis- 
factory if notice of a motion had been 
given beforehand, that members. might 
have come prepared, and the subject 
could have been more thoroughly dis- 
cussed; but the annual meeting decided 
that the motion of the Rev. F. K. Freeston 
should be received, and it was passed, 
as will be seen from our report, by 44: 
votes against 33, there being 112 
ministers and delegates present. The 
committee was then appointed, consisting 
of nine members, four of whom are lay- 
men, four ministers and one a lady. This 
balance of powers was not due to pre- 
meditation, but arose spontaneously out of 
a somewhat hap-hazard process of nomi- 
nation and withdrawal, to secure the 
requisite number without delaying the 
election to which the meeting was pledged, 
but the result seems to hold the promise 
of effective work. 

In view of this decision of the Assembly 
it may be well to recall what is_ the 
practice in this matter of the elder Pro- 
vincial Assembly of Lancashire and 
Cheshire. In appointing a special com- 
mittee on public questions, the southern 
Assembly has adopted what was long the 
custom in the north; but three years ago 
it was decided at the annual meeting of 
the Lancashire Assembly not to re-appoint 
the special committee, but to ask the 
general committee, which was at the same 
time enlarged, to present annually a 
special report on public questions. The 
difference of procedure {is no doubt im- 
portant, but the vital point is that the 
Assembly, representing a body of 
churches, should, in the words of the 
resolution of Tuesday, “take cognisance 
of public and national questions in which 
moral and religious issues are involved.” 


Rererrine to our record of the annual 
meetings of the Provincial Assembly of 
Lancashire and Cheshire, we find that last 
June the subjects dealt with were Educa- 
tion and Temperance, but a motion was 
passed expressing regret that the report 
had not touched upon the subject of the 
War in South Africa, and a_ special 
meeting of the Assembly was subsequently 
held for that special purpose. In. 1900 
the war occupied the first place in the 
report, and how it was dealt with may be 
seen in Tur Inqurrer of June 30 of that 
year. Licensing Reform and Education 
were the two other subjects considered, 
In 1899 the questions were the Noncon- 
formist Marriage Act, the Free Church 
Catechism, with special reference to the 
use of parts of it by a School Board, 
Temperance and the Peace Conference at 
the Hague, and the Crisis in the Church, 
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on which the committee was so far 
divided that two conflicting views were 
concurrently expressed. In 1898 the 
special committee did not report, and the 
change of procedure above referred to was 
made. In 1897 the Queen’s Jubilee was 
the first subject, followed by the question 
of the Armenian Massacres, and the treat- 
ment of native races, especially in the 
matter of the sale of drink. In 1896 
Edueation and the Sale of Drink to 
Children, the Armenian Massacres, and 
the question of International Arbitra- 
tion were dealt witb. And it must 
be noted that in connection with these 
annual reports, resolutions on the subjects 
judged to be of the most immediate 
public concern were proposed on behalf of 
the committee and dealt with by the 
Assembly. 


Wirnour going further back, these 
examples are enough to show what is the 
mind of the Northern Assembly, and in 
what light the members have conceived 
their duty as representing a body of 
churches pledged to the service of Chris- 
tian truth and righteousness and the 
furtherance of the Kingdom of God on 
earth. Whether the Provincial Assembly 
of London and the South-Eastern Coun- 
ties is yet strong enough wisely and 
effectually to follow this example, time 
only can show. In the discussion on 
Tuesday the old difficulty of the introduc- 
tion of politics was of course raised, but: 
we are not aware that anyone has ever 
clearly defined where religion ends and 
politics begin. Mr. Smith Osler also 
stated the difficulty that members came as 
delegates of churches, and he for one 
could not undertake to represent his con- 
gregation by any vote on such questions. 
It will be for the constituent churches of 
the Assembly to say whether they consent 
to be represented in a body which touches 
on such questions, and attempts in its 
corporate capacity to bring the influence 
of religion to bear upon social and national 
questions, But if the plea is urged that 
the Assembly’s time is already fully occu- 
pied with other business, then if this be a 
vital matter with us as a religious people, 
more time must be made, either by a re- 
arrangement of business or the holding of 
more than one meeting in the course of a 
year, 


Ar the Autumnal Assembly of the 
Baptist Union at Edinburgh on Wednes- 
day, the Rev. Dr. Maclaren, of Manchester, 
delivered his Presidential Address, taking 
for his subject, “ Evangelical Mysticism.” 
Mysticism, he said, was a word of some- 
what doubtful reputation, but a sane and 
wholesome mysticism entered into every 
lofty view of the world and was at the 
heart of Christianity. 
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rightly understood, was simply the direct 
communion of the human with the Divine 
spirit, and they all admitted in theory, at 
least, that that truth was shrined in: the 
very holy of holies of their faith. Those to 
whom Ohristianity was mainly the re- 
publication in loftier form and with more 
heart-affecting? sanctions of the purest 
morality, and those to whom it was mainly 
a system of reasoned dogma, might and 
would turn from this witha shrug of dis- 
taste; but as long as the truth of an in- 
dwelling Spirit stood in the forefront of New 
Testament teaching, and as long as the 
insight of a pure heart led into a region far 
above that to which ethics and reasoning 
earried, so long would the mystical element 
enter into all living Christian experience, 
and be a fundamental part of Christian 
velief. 


For our own part we should say that ethics, 
when fully understood, led directly to that 
holy of holies in which the reverent and 
humble soul becomes aware of the in- 
dwelling Spirit; and in such conviction 
we should find the true guidance through 
those intellectual difficulties which Dr. 
Maclaren seems to imply are felt by 
many Christians nowadays, in connection 
with the teaching of the ‘“ Indwelling 
Christ.” “Christ” they say, but we, with 
Jesus, would say “ Father,” and certainly 
confess the presence of the Holiest, the 
one Hternal Spirit. 


Tre first of Mr. Stopford Brooke’s 
eourse of five lectures on the “ Poetry of 
Matthew Arnold and some Contemporary 
Poets” is to be given in the Botanical 
Theatre of University College, on Thurs- 
day evening, the 31st inst.. Free tickets for 
this course, of which there will be not less 
than 300, will be issued to applicants in 
order of application, to be made on or 
after (and not before) Oct. 20. A limited 
number of tickets for the course may be 
had at 10s. 6d. each. Application for 
these should be made before Oct. 20. 
There are also a few reserved platform 
tickets to be had at £1 1s. for the course. 
All applications are to be addressed to the 
Hon. Sec., Stopford Brooke Lectures, 
University College, London. It should 
be noted that the donations so far re- 
ceived are not sufficient to establish the 
Stopford Brooke Lectureship permanently, 
so that those who pay for tickets may feel 
that they are so far helping the Fund, and 
further donations may be sent to the Hon. 
Treasurer, Mrs. David Limond, 18, Ken- 
sington-square, W., orpaid direct to the Lec- 
tureshipaccount, London and Westminster 
Bank, Kensington High-street Branch, W. 
The Chairman of the Lectureship Com- 
mittee is Dr. Odgers, K.C.; the Hon. Secs., 
Mr. C. Herbert Smith, 38, Elm-court, 
Temple, E.C., and Miss Kate M. Warren, 
8, Balcombe-street, Dorset-square, N.W. 

Tue Christian Register of Sep. 19 in- 
corporates for the first time a ‘‘ Monthly 
Bulletin” of the A.U.A, with the title 
“Unitarian Word and Work.” This 
twelve-page supplement is issued by the 
Association, whose officers and not the 
editor of the Register, are responsible for 
its contents. This first monthly supple- 
ment contains notes of present missionary 
activities, and an historical account of the 
Association, illustrated by portraits and 
a picture of the old Federal-street Church 

n Boston, There are also articles on the 
S.8. Society, the Women’s National 
Alliance, and the Young People’s Union. 
Ths Rey, C. W. Wendté contributes an 


which goes also a_ separate full-page 
reproduction of the International group 
at St. Ermin’s Hotel. 


MISSIONS IN OUR OWN CHURCHES. 


Tur Roman Catholic Church has long 
known the value of missions in connecticn 
with its various places of worship, and 
during the last forty years the example 
it has set has been imitated by orthodox 
Protestants. We have been slow to follow 
along the same-track. The mission con- 
ducted at Bridport a fortnight ago by the 
Rev. C. Hargrove is not quite the first of 
its kind among us. Similar services were 
lately carried on at Richmond. by the 
Rev. E. Daplyn, and some of our readers 
may be able to supply instances elsewhere. 
But, practically, we have a new departure 
in connection with our own body, and the 
question of vigorously adopting this 
particular method of deepening our faith, 
as well as of spreading our opinions, 
deserves careful consideration. 

We have been in the habit of supposing 
that our mission work lies entirely outside 
our established, independent congrega- 
tions. We support our “ Home Missions,” 
which seek to carry the gospel to the 
poorest inhabitants of our large cities, 
Apart from this, we have considered that 
missionary work consists in giving Unit- 
arian lectures in places where there is no 
Unitarian chapel, and then, having 
gathered together a few adherents, help- 
ing them to build a place of worship and 
support a minister. Of course, this is 
missionary work; but we have learned, 
through disastrous failure in some cases, and 
the absence of any progress in other cases, 
that it is not work to be lightly under- 
taken. We incur serious responsibility 
when we go into a fresh district and 
unsettle men’s minds, still more so when 
we first start regular Unitarian worship. 
Those who are the first to join our cause 
have to break with many old associations 
and cut themselves off from much that may 
have been to them real religious help. 
When we have made our start with those 
who are sufficiently brave and attach 
sufficient importance to veracity in reli- 
gion to join us, we cannot desert them so 
long as there seems any prospect of life 
and growth. So we are rightly cautious 
in our attempts to break new ground; and 
in many districts our missionary work has 
come to a standstill, or consists solely in 
raising a very moderate amount of money 
for the assistance of our weaker congrega- 
tions. 

Now, what our stronger congregations 
ought to realise is the urgent need for 
undertaking distinct missionary work in 
connection with their own places of wor- 
ship, where there is already the building, 
and the religious society that is, or ought 
to be, ready to offer spiritual sympathy 
and fellowship. Everyone of our con- 
gregations steadily loses its members, 
loses them by death and removal if not in 
ways less inevitable; and no church is a 
living church which has not the power to 
lay hold on outsiders, especially young 
people, and bring them into its own inner 
fellowship. We ought to realise, more 
than we do, that this renewal and building 
up of a church is not an automatic process 
which can be trusted to go on by itself, as 
children grow up in the Sunday-school 
and in the families of the members of the 
congregation. We ought also to realise 
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occasional course of doctrinal lectures 
given on Sunday evenings by the minister 
of the place. 

All this was realised at Bridport when 
the invitation was given many months ago, 
and when it could at last be accepted and 
carried out by Mr. Hargrove. The 
arrangements made were very simple. The 
place and the subject of each address was 
well announced by means of posters, hand- 
bills, and advertisements. But no attempt 
was now made to draw larger numbers by 
means of instrumental music or solo sing- 
ing. For the first night the Town Hall 
was engaged, and the address was on 
“Unitarianism, the Universal Faith: 
What we agree on, and where we differ.”’ 
The hall was well filled, the short 
devotional service was impressive, and a 
very beautiful, stimulating address was 
listened to with deep attention. The 
following three nights the services were 
continued in tlie chapel, and the 
diminished attendance afforded the usual 
proof that people will come to a public 
hall who will not come to a denomina- 
tional chapel. This had been foreseen, 
and it had been deliberately decided that 
a smaller number in the chapel was pre- 
ferable to the larger number made up 
from those who would not venture to cross 
an heretical threshold. So on these nights 
the congregations were almost entirely 
Unitarian, and, with very few exceptions, 
the regular attenders at the chapel and 
Sunday-school. The three addresses were 
on “ The Conviction of Sin and its Forgive- 
ness,” “The Imitation of Jesus Christ,” 
and “ Heaven and Hell of our own making.” 
One of the noteworthy features of all four 
addresses was the way in which Mr. 
Hargrove made his hearers feel the value 
of Unitarian theology, while he avoided 


all mere controversialism, and never let _ 


them forget that they were engaged in a 
religious service, not come to listen to a 
doctrinal disputation. 

On the Sunday Mr. Hargrove preached 
the. Sunday-school sermons, and the 
scholars sang their special hymns; and 
on the Monday there was the usual tea- 
party and public meeting which form part 
of this anniversary. These sermons and 


addresses would alone have made Mr. 


Hargrove’s visit memorable. Coming 
when they did the effect of what had 
gone before was not to draw larger 
numbers on the concluding occasions, but 
it undoubtedly was to make a very deep 
impression on those who had come on all 
or most of the previous evenings. It is 
something to get a single Unitarian to 
attend a single week-night service. So 
rarely does he do it that he regards it as 
a considerable feat, whether in prospect 
or as an achievement, Well, to have 
brought out a goodly number of Unit- 
arians to attend four week-night services 
in succession, and to be delighted with 
every one of them, must mean a good 
deal. Of course, it is idle yet to talk of 
results—real results—the only results for 
which it was worth making the effort. 
But something has been done which 


spirit. 
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PROVINCIAL ASSEMBLY OF 
LONDON AND SOUTH-EASTERN 
COUNTIES. 


Tue annual meeting of the Assembly 
was held at. Essex Church, Kensington, on 


“Tuesday, and was largely attended. The 


they rested ? 


roll-call showed 112 ministers and dele- 
gates from the fifty-one congregations 
eho in the Province, together with 
la: reachers and personal members, 
ile a large number of other members of 
Pas aaa were present during the 
ay. . 

At the morning service Essex Church 
was not crowded, but there was a very 
good congregation. The service was con- 
ducted by the Rev. G. Dawes Hicks, M.A., 
Ph.D., of Unity Church, Islington, and the 
sermon was preached by the Rev. Edgar 
pee of Rosslyn Hill Chapel, Hamp- 
stea, 


THE SERMON : 
SPIRIT.” 


The text was from Romans xv. 13, 
“That ye may abound in hope, through 
the power of the Holy Spirit,” and the 
sermon was an earnest plea for reliance in 
our religious life on the present enliighten- 
ment and quickening power of the Spirit. 
There was no other ultimate authority, 
the preacher said, to which they could 
appeal. Standing in the line of the old 
prophets, they must simply speak the 
truth as it was made clear to them, and 
their only strength in the last resort must 
be that of the Spirit. As they tried to 
attain to the simple Christianity of Jesus 
they must remember how he swept away 
the old authorities and limitations of the 
religious life of his people, so that there 
remained only that quite convinced Son of 
God, that Teacher of the deep things of 
the Spirit. And so with themselves, gone 
was the priest, gone were sacraments as 
miraculous channels of God’s grace, gone 
were creeds and Church authority, and 
infallible scripture. To the members of 
the great orthodox Churches their position 
was incomprehensible. They appeared to 
be an anomalous group of sceptical atoms ; 
but what was the truth as to their posi- 
tion, what was the sole ground on which 
Their reliance was on the 
Spirit of God. With all humility they 
must make that greatest claim, but not 
without remembrance of how often they 
had turned aside from obedience to that 
inward Voice. They had not been equal 
to their high ideal, and the weakness of 
their church life showed it. Often in 
preaching a minister would go home well 
pleased, feeling that he had interested 
the people. But then came the question, 
Had he been in the Spirit, had he helped 
a single soul? They could not do their 
work or speak their word, Eee by the 
power of the Spirit. 

It was so from the beginning, from the 
very time of Christ and before that. In 
the Book of Acts they saw how in the early 
Church it was clearly acknowledged that 


_ they could do nothing without the Spirit. 
And Paul’s power came not from what 


_ iife within himself. 


elemental and perennial. 


any disciples had told him, but from the 
“God revealed his 
son in me.” And so it always was. In 
the inward life with God was the true 
power. The old story of Pentecost was 
still true. The coming of the Spirit was 
In everyage the 
Hy pad been is cet on men, pnd had 


“TWH POWER OF THE HOLY: 


guided them into the life that knows not 
death or failure. 

It was their great need in the present 
time, in the midst of materialist and 
worldly ideals. Through patient. service, 
living as near as they might to the peace 
of the Holiest, they must seek for the 
power of the Spirit. Too often they were 
ready to pander to the world but their 
whole religious work for the world, must 
be to spiritualise earth. In the power of 


‘the Spirit they were rooted on that which 


is infinite, the eternal Rock of Ages, 
and declared what they had seen and 
heard, what they knew and had handled 
of the Word of Life. 


Whoso has felt the Spirit of the Highest 
Cannot confound nor doubt Him nor deny : 
Yea with one voice, O world, tho’ thou 
deniest, 
Stand thou on thatjside, for on this am I. 


The collection for the Funds of the 
Association amounted to £17 12s, 9d., as 
compared with £15 17s. 6d. at Horsham 
last year. 


THE BUSINESS MEETING. 


At one o’clock lunch was served in the 
Elysée Art Gallery, Queen’s-road, and in 
the afternoon the business meeting was 
held in the schoolroom at Hssex Church, 
the President, the Rev. W. G. Tarrant, 
B.A., in the chair. 

The roll was called by the Secretary, 
the Rev. Freprric AuLen, and Mr. P. 
W. Ames, who is now in charge of the 
Stepney congregation, and Messrs. W. J. 
Hawkins and HK. Wilkes Smith as lay- 
preachers were admitted as members of 
the Assembly. 

Mr. Water Barry, as treasurer, pre- 
sented the accounts, which were substan- 
tially as last year, but with a balance on a 
total of £610 14s. 9d. increased from 
£85 9s. Ild. to £98 8s. 4d. Annual 
subscriptions amounted to £122 2s., col- 
lections and donations to £160 2s. 10d., 
and grants for the minister-at-large and 
aided churches from the British and 
Foreign Unitarian Association £182 10s. 
The total erants to churches amounted 
to £170, and £20 was spent on the effort 
at Sydenham. 

Lady Wrusonalsopresented the accounts 
of the Postal Mission, and the President 
announced, on behalf of the Rev. J. 
Harwood, that the Advisory Committee 
had happily nothing to report. 


The Committee’s report opened with a 
reference to the great success of the meet- 
ing at Horsham last year, and recorded the 
result of its consideration of the sugges- 
tions made by the Rev. F. K. Freeston in 
theannual sermon. As to the appointment 
of a Committee on Public Questions no 
suggestion was made, except that the annual 
meeting should ‘‘take action if it think 
fit.”’ The result of Sunday evening services 
at Sydenham had not encouraged a continu- 
ance of that effort, and the ‘‘ forlorn hope ”’ 
of establishing congregations at Margate, 
Ramsgate, and Eastbourne had been aban- 
doned. The Rey. 8S. G. Preston’s week 
evening Jectures.in a suburb of Hastings, 
in spite of the difficulties of local opposi- 
tion, were to be continued. At Southend, 
where the church had been put in trust, 
Mr. C. F. Dear’s services were much appre- 
ciated. At Bermondsey, though the hope 
of a self-supporting church had been aban- 
doned by the London District Unitarian 
Society, the work had been carried on 
during the winter by Mr. E. Howard, and 
it was now under the care of the minister- 
at-large. So was Walthamstow, where the 
removal of Mr. Ginever had left the work 
at a low ebb. 


At Wood Green the new 


church was approaching completion, and 
the Reading congregation was about to 
build a schoolroom. At Billingshurst the 
committee had provided the Rey. G. Lans- 
down with a bicycle, to facilitate his work 
in the neighbouring village of Wisborough. 
At Halstead services had been held fort- 
nightly throughout the year. Sympathetic 
reference was made to the death ef the 
Rev. C. L. Corkran and Mrs. Brooke Her- 
ford, and the retirement of Dr. Herford 
from active service. Of him it was said 
in conclusion :—‘‘ The message that Dr. Her- 
ford, in season and out of season, has 
striven—and with conspicuous success—to 
give to our churches in this land and on the 
other side of the Atlantic, has been that 
of ‘Courage and cheer.’ May he receive 
again ‘ into his own bosom’ of the plentiful 
blessings he has brought all around him !’’ 

The PrestpENntT moved the adoption of 
the reports, and Mr. Epwin Etuts, in 
seconding, quoted the remark that a man 
who does not make failures as a rule does 
not make anything, and said that they 
must not be discouraged in their efforts. 
He spoke very highly of the services of 
Mr. Edwards, who was in touch with so 
many of their churches, and strongly 
urged that the effort at Bermondsey must 
not be abandoned. 

The Rev. F. K. Frezston asked 
whether a resolution as to the appoint- 
ment of a Committee on Public Questions 
could be admitted, and after a short dis- 
cussion it was decided that a resolution 
should be taken at the conclusion of the 
business on the agenda paper, and the 
reports were adopted. 

The Rev. T. H. M. Epwarps then 
presented his report as minister-at-large, 
and spoke particularly of the difficulties 
which had to be faced at Walthamstow 
and Bermondsey. At the latter place they 
must realise that their ordinary Sunday 
services would not attract the people. It 
was necessary to adopt new methods and 
new kinds of teaching. The indifference 
of the people of Bermondsey and of Hast 
London generally to religion was put 
down to various causes, but the real 
reason he was convinced was that the 
working men felt the insincerity of 
religious. professors, who told lies and 
ground the poor. Until there wasa higher 
spiritual life and a fuller manifestation of 
moral principle in church-goers they would 
not attract the people or ‘see the King- 
dom of God advanced in the east of 
London or anywhere else. 

Mr. J. Harrison, of Brixton, was then 
elected President, and the other officers 
and Committee were appointed. 

Mrs. Farrington was elected President 
of the Postal Mission,in succession to the 
late Mrs. Brooke Herford. 

The Advisory Committee was re- 
appointed, with the new President in 
place of the Rev. W..G. Tarrant. 

On the invitation of the Rev,. S. G. 
Preston, who, however, explained that he 
had not yet been able to consult with his 
congregation on the subject, the hope 
was expressed that the Assembly might 
meet next year at Hastings. 

The Rey. G. Dawes Hicks was appointed 
preacher, and the Rey. J. J. Marten 
supporter for 1902. 

The Prestpent then offered a welcome 
to the representatives of the B. and F.U.A., 
the L.D.U.S., the Central Postal Mission, 
the §.S.A,, and the General Baptist 
Assembiy, who were present. 

Miss Taaart, as President of the 
C. P. Mission, in response, spoke of her 
recent visit to Hungary, where she had. 
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been specially glad to go as representing 
their only central Women’s Society, and 
to have opportunities of speaking on 
women’s work. The succession of Hun- 
garian students at Manchester College 
had been of great advantage to their 
country, and the kindness of Miss Sharpe 
in receiving lady students from Hungary 
at Channing House School had also borne 
good fruit. 

The Rev. J. A. Brinxwortn also 
responded, and spoke. hopefully of the 
prospects of the G. B. Assembly. 

The Rev. C. P. Lomparp, of Plymouth, 
U.S., in response to a cordial word of 
welcome from the President, also spoke. 
“Old Plymouth,” he said, they called it 
at home, because it was the oldest parish 
in New England, with many historical 
associations; but standing there he felt 
that they were very new. Yet coming 
from Italy, where he had spent the winter, 
he felt at once at home. It was a great 
contrast, leaving the ancient churches of 
Rome, to come into contact with the 
Waldensians of Piedmont, who had given 
him a cordial welcome, as an American 
minister, and whom, in spite of many 
differences, he felt to be one with them- 
selves in spirit. Then, after visiting some 
of their own churches in the South of 
England, he felt yet closer at home. He 
realised the peculiar difficulties in this 
country, where in some places they were 
overshadowed by the Cathedral, or amid 
the whirl and bustle of mighty London. 
But, after the service that morning, he 
felt that they had the same spirit of 
power and abiding conviction of a grand, 
free, and beautiful faith as in his own 
country, and held to the same principles 
in Old England that were dearest to their 
hearts. 

The Prestpent then delivered his 
address, in which he spoke of the benefits 
derived from their Assembly in bringing 
the congregations of the province together, 
so that they had learnt to know one 
another and take an interest in their 
common work, as never before. Holding 
to the ideal of catholicity in religion they 
were yet a people practically of one mind 
in theology, and when they established a 
new church they determined the sort of 
teaching that should be given. Referring 
to the Ministers’ Superannuation ‘scheme, 
he touched on what was due to those who 
grew old in the service, and to young men 
who should be encouraged to take up the 
work, but added. a very earnest plea for 
those who were bearing in middle life the 
heat and burden of the day, and reminded 
his hearers that it rested with the laity to 
call out by encouragement and .sympathy 
what was best in their ministers. The 
new Guilds’ Union, of which as a convert 
he spoke in warm commendation, he be- 
lieved had a splendid prospect before it, 
in taking the children, as they grew up 
in school and home, and making them feel 
that they were co-workers with their elders 
in the church. As to the work at 
Bermondsey, if they said the people of 
that district were hopeless, then they 
themselves were hopeless. They must 
adapt themselves to the environment, If 
they could not by any means make those 
people feel that there was something 
worthy to live for, and realise the blessed- 
ness of helping and being helped, then 
they were indeed a lost people and need 
not speak of Christianity any more. But 
they must find some way of helping, to 
make the people feel that God is Father, 


and that brotherhood may prevail. There 
were those who had not done much in 
such work, others who perhaps had tired 
of the old work. Others again satisfied 
themselves by giving a subscription. A 
magistrate might let them off with a fine, 
but they could not so let themselves off. 
To the true life of their churches they 
might apply the saying, “If a man will 
not work neither shall he eat.” So it was 
that there were within their churches so 
many starving souls. They must arise, 
and in self-devoted service take hold of 
the better life. 

The Rev. F. K. FReExsron 
moved :— 

That a Special Committee of this Assem- 

bly, consisting of five persons, be appointed 
to-day, to be called the Public Questions 
Committee, the object of which shall be to 
take cognisance of public and national 
questions in which moral and religious 
issues are involved, and report thereon to 
the Assembly. 
Mr. Freeston at an earlier stage had 
referred to the great interest and 
importance attached to the work of such 
a committee in connection with the 
Provincial Assembly of Lancashire and 
Cheshire, and the Rev. H. S. Perris, in 
seconding the motion, pleaded strongly 
that unless as members of churches they 
showed that they had practical concern 
with such questions they stultified their 
religion. 

Mr. A. Bakewrnt opposed on the 
ground that political questions should not 
be introduced in that Assembly, and that 
such subjects were properly discussed in 
the newspapers and at public meetings 
called for that specific purpose. 

Mr. T. Smirx OsiEr, while recog- 
nising the importance of the questions 
suggested, hoped that the resolution 
would not be passed. They were there as 
delegates of congregations, and he felt 
that on such questions he could not 
speak on behalf of the congregation he 
represented. 

After further discussion in which the 
Rev. F. H. Jones, Messrs. Edwin Ellis, 
C. F. Dear, E. Capleton and others took 
part, the resolution, with nine substituted 
for five as the number of the committee, 
was carried by 44 votes against 33. The 
following were then elected as the Public 
Questions Committee :—Mr. J. Harrison 
(President), Miss Florence Hill, the Revs. 
¥F.. K. Freeston, F. H. Jones, H.S. Perris, 
P. H. Wicksteed, Messrs. A. Bakewell, 
W. J. Cowan and W. Blake Odgers. 


THE POSTAL MISSION, 


After tea at the Elysée Art gallery an 
organ recital was given in the church by 
Mr. Albert Joll, Miss Minnie Chamberlain 
also singing two solos. At the same time 
the annual meeting of the South-Eastern 
Counties Postal Mission was held in one 
of the vestries, the Rev. W. G. Tarrant 
in the chair. 

On the motion of Miss Tagart the 
following resolution was passed :— 

The members of the Postal Mission Com- 
mittee of the London and S.K. ,Counties 
Provincial Assembly take this opportunity 
of expressing their sorrow at the loss of 
their late president, Mrs. Brooke Herford, 
whose invaluable labours for the Postal 
Mission, both in England and America, 
they hold in grateful memory. 

Lady Witson, the secretary, presented 
her report of the year’s work, which was 
followed by an interesting conversation, 
chiefly on methods of advertising. 


then 


THE PUBLIC MEETING. 


At the public meeting m the school- 
room, the chair was taken by the Rey. F. 
K. Freerston, minister of Essex Church, 
who, after an opening hymn, explained 
that they had hoped to secure as chairman 
one of their leading laymen, but had not, 
succeeded. He had first asked Mr. 
Frederick Nettlefold, the first president 
of that Assembly, but he, while expressing 
unabated interest in the Assembly, 
regretted that he could not be present. 
In the course of his letter, which the 
Chairman read, Mr. Nettlefold said :— 


The older I grow the more do I feel con- 
firmed ijn the importance, nay the necessity, 
of such work as the Assembly endeavours to 
perform. In these times, when Imperialism 
wrongfully claims to be the only true - 
Patriotism, and relies for its support on 
principles which seem ,to be utterly at 
variance with the teachings of Jesus, it is 
incumbent upon all who claim to be 
Christians that they should make their 
influence felt as Widely as possible, and 
declare that righteousness, and not lust of 
power, exalteth a nation. It seems to me 
that all who acknowledge no authority 
either spiritual or temporal in the pastors of 
their churches should be especially free 
from those domineering opinions which are 
all too rife at the present day. Most 
heartily therefore am I in accord with such 
Associations as the Provincial Assembly, 
which seeks to found and maintain churches, 
claiming no authority over their members, 
and relies for union among them solely on 
the covenant of love, merey and forgive- 
ness as declared by a belief in the fatherhood 
of God, the discipleship of Jesus and the 
exercise of the individual conscience. 


Sir J. T. Brunner, Bart., M.P., also 
wrote regretting his inability to be present, 
and said :-— 

T feel more and more keenly as time goes 
on the necessity of supporting our institu- 
tions and of standing by each other generally. 
It is to my mind infinitely pitiful that - 
differences of opinion on Home Rule and 
the South African War shoud separate us 
on the question of a simple Christianity. 


Proceeding with his address the Chairman 
said that the Assembly had been founded 
in 1889 as a direct outcome of Dr. 
Martineau’s plea for closer organisation 
among their churches, in which the strong 
should help the weak. They claimed no 
shred of ecclesiastical authority. l 

Their concern as an Assembly was with 
the things that make churches, that build 
up congregational life; their concern was 
with the spiritual well-being of the con- 
gregations, with efforts on behalf of the 
young people, with efforts on behalf of the 
ministry of the churches, and with the 
conviction that their churches should 
never be ashamed to utter forth their 
voice at national times of moral crisis. 
That was the line of their work and their 
hope ; and even in the day of small things 
they dared to uplift the ideal of catholicity. 
Their deepest prayer and their most 
strenuous work should be for the good 
estate of the universal church. 

The Rev. H. Gow, of Leicester, then 
gave an address on “Our Hopes and 
Ideals’ as regards religious life, and 
began by asking what they desired that 
the religious life of England should 
become? Other churches, such as the 
Roman or Anglican, might desire that the 
whole country should be conformed to 
them, but they did not want the whole of 
England to become “ Unitarian ” or “ Free 
Christian.” They had no final and fixed 
creed, but only germinal principles which 
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could not change. They felt that all 
ehurches working sincerely according to 
their light were tending with them to some 
higher trath. It was that to which they 
must look, as to a goal far beyond them 
all. They longed for a deeper sympathy 
among all the churches. They did not 
expect all to think alike, but they might 
expect and hope and pray for the time 
when the deep things on which they were 
agreed would be felt to be fundamental 
and the other things comparatively 
insignificant. But they must always 
bear in mind that it was easier 
for \them than for their orthodox 
brethren to feel so, just as it was easier for 
Robert Elsmere to sympathise with 
Catherine, but frightfully difficult for the 
woman, however much she loved and 
reverenced her husband, with her orthodox 
beliefs, to feel any unity with him. They 
could only succeed with their orthodox 
brethren on some such lines as Elsmere’s, 
by winning their love, making them feel 
the reality of their religion. They must 
have much more patience, for only through 
self-sacrifice and love could they ever bring 
that high ideal to pass. Asking further 
what was the prevailing character of the 
time, he said it was a kindly agnosticism, 
as in the time of the old Romau Empire, 
and they wanted some of the fresh, deep 
life that came in those days out of Galilee, 
and they must be ready to welcome it, 
from whatever quarter it might come. One 
thing they might say of the religion of the 
future—it must be in accord with facts. 
Accordance with fact would not make it 
religion, or give it power ; they themselves 
had been putting facts into other people’s 
religion, rather than putting religion into 
their own facts. They had a certain love 
of facts, delight in the scientific and 
historical revelations of their time, and it 
was necessary that religion should be in 
accord with these facts, which the orthodox 
creed was not. Butin their religion there 
must be the power to feel that they faced 
the facts with joy, with a sense of the 
Divine in the facts.of common life. There 
must be in it selfless devotion and 
spiritual energy. They must have a 
religion that sees God’s love as well as 
God’s thought in the present time as much 
as in the past. 

Mr. Davin Martineau spoke of the 
Superannuation Fund explaining its 
purpose, to enable ministers to provide 
valuable securities for old age or for their 
families in case of death which, without 
such aid, might not be within their reach. 


‘It would in no way be an interference 


between ministers and congregations or 
with the independence of ministers. They 
had received a very generous response to 
their appeal, but there was still much to 
be made up to secure the capital sum 
required, and they were now appealing for 
a great number of small donations, all of 


which would be valuable, as helping to 


the end they aimed at. 

Mr. Howarp CHatreitp CLARKE, as 
Treasurer of the Fund, stated that they 
secure the 
£20,000 which they hoped to raise by 
Christmas, in order to establish the 
Fund; and also £100 of the £300 annual 
subscriptions needed. The Fund, he said, 
was for ministers, but it was largely also 
for the benefit of their churches, and it was 
a matter in which all should help. 

The Rev. JosspH Woop, of Birming- 
ham, then gave an address on “The 
Duties of our Churches to the Young.” 


The young, he said, live in a world of 
romance and make-believe, walking among 
mists and rainbows, passionate after 
dreams and unconcerned about what we 
eall facts. The religion of childhood 
must be something different from that of 
manhood. The religion of a little child 
was one thing and a very beautiful thing, 
but a child’s imitation of a man’s religion 
was far from beautiful.. The light should 
grow on the child’s consciousness like the 
dawn, and it must not be robbed of its 
childhood. Religion must be accommo- 
dated to the child’s powers of imagina- 
tion, to the spirit of romance, which plays 
so large a part in its life. In the religious 
education of children they must beware of 
mere knowledge-grinding. The calling 
out of thought and strengthening of 
character was something different from the 
putting in of facts. Nor could religious 
education be exactly defined as the forma- 
tion of character. It was the formation 
of those habits, instincts, enthusiasms, 
affections, predispositions, which should 
give character its bent and bias in the 
days to come. In their Sunday-schools 
the chief thing was not instruction but 
inspiration. They themselves were apt 
to think that duty must be the master 
fact in religion. But children could not 
understand Duty. Duties they under- 
stood, but not Duty, which was so great 
a power in the religion of their elders. 
The best way with children was to appeal 
to their affections, to their loyalty and 
romantic enthusiasm. As John Bright 
said, that you could not pitch the moral 
ideal too high for a popular audience, so 
it was with children. They had no diffi- 
culty in believing in God and the Sermon 
on the Mount as a practical rule of life. 
The great thing was to teach the children 
that God is love. In conclusion, Mr. 
Wood earnestly commended the habit of 
attendance at public worship, children and 
parents together, as the most effective 
influence on the child’s religious life, and 
pleaded for the Guild idea, as supplying 
a real want in the growing life of young 
people. 

- Mr. Harotp Waps, speaking on the 
subject, “Are Sunday-schools a Failure? ” 
quoted from the letter in the Daily News, 
which had given rise to a long discussion, 
and said that such a question, if they 
looked at the actual results of their school 
work, could not, in his opinion, be 
seriously asked. There might be much 
room for improvement in the equipment 
and devotion of teachers, and in the atti- 
tude of the church to the school. More 
could be done also in keeping in touch 
with the children during the week. But 
it only needed more conscientiousness and 
more zeal to be put into the work to make 
it impossible that such a question should 
be asked again. 

Mr, Joun Harrison, President Elect, 
was the last speaker, as the Rev. J. M. 
Lloyd Thomas was prevented at the last 
moment from coming. Mr. Harrison 
thanked the members of the Assembly for 
his election, which he accepted as a great 
honour, and as the son of a minister, 
descended from a long line of ministers, 


expressed his deep interest in the work of 


the churches and his unabated loyalty in 
the principles they inherited from their 
fathers. He also added a word of plead- 
ing for the Superannuation Fund. 

A cordial vote of thanks to the Chair- 
man, and to the Essex Church congrega- 
tion for their reception of the Assembly, 


was moved by the Rev. F. Auurn, and 
carried by acclamation. Mr. Freeston 
having acknowledged the vote, the singing 
of the doxology and the benediction 
mie a very helpful meeting to a 
close. 


THE MEDIAVAL CHRONICLER IN 
ENGLAND. ; 
BY THE REV. EDGAR I. FRIPP, B.A.* 
II, 
Wiliam FiteStephen. 


Lonvon at this time had its heroes and 
chroniclers, as well as its happy burger- 
life, and also great natural and architectural 
beauty which are described by William 
FitzStephen in the preface to his “ Life ” 
of his friend Thomas Beket. He had good 
reason to speak of “the most noble City 
of London,” with its Norman cathedral 
and ‘‘thirteen larger conventual churches,” 
including Rahere’s St. Bartholomew, St. 
Mary Overy, and the Confessor’s West- 
minster, its one hundred and twenty-six 
parish churches—all Norman or Saxon 
buildings—its Tower and Bridge and 
Walls and “seven double gateways,” its 
palace and hall of Westminster, its gabled 
timber-houses and stone-dwellings in the 
same architecture as the castles and 
churches, its monastic schools and three 
colleges, its pure, “ fish-bearing” Thames, 
its water-mills and gardens and wells, its 
festivals, miracle-plays, sports and music, 
and, what especially took the fancy of the 
writer, its ‘‘ public cook-shop ” and great 
horse-fair, where “ earls, barons, knights, 
and many citizens come to see and buy.” 
So pleased is FitzStephen with the 
metropolis that he declares it has only 
two ‘ pests””—namely, “the immoderate 
drinking of fools,” and the “ frequency of 
fires.” 

Beket Literature. 


Though Thomas Beket himself has no 
place in literature, he was the occasion of 
a good deal of writing. Besides Fitz- 
Stephen, Benedict (who built the nave of 
Peterborough minster), William of Canter- 
bury, John of Salisbury, Alan of Tewkes- 
bury, Edward Grim, and Herbert of Bos- 
ham wrote of his life or miracles. He 
was then, and for a long time, an interest- 
ing and popular subject. FitzStephen 
believed that St. Paul’s Cathedral in 
London would become the archiepiscopal 
see, unless the fame of St. Thomas the 
Martyr secured Canterbury in that dis- 
tinction. Butto a modern reader, perhaps, 
not the least attraction of the Beket 
biographies is the picture they contain of 
medizval society on its way to the 
martyr’s tomb—lords and ladies, monks 
aud clerks, sailors, merchants and 
physicians, tradesmen’s wives, handi- 
craftsmen and shepherds, jesters and 
lepers, dumb, lame, and blind—the pilgrim 
company afterwards immortalised by 
Chaucer. 

Gervase of Canterbury. 


One Canterbury writer ranks above the 
rest, though he is for his time and oppor- 
tunities peculiarly monxish and limited 
in his outlook. Gervase spent his life at 
the centre of ecclesiastival England, and 
the gathering-place of mech secular news 
as well; but he was absurbed in the doings 
of his monastery. He war s yuiet, stay- 


* The second of two lectures delivered in Man- 
chester College, Oxford, Aug. 5 and 6, in connection 
with the Summer Meeting of University Exvension 
Students. — 
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at-home, simple-minded person, who wrote 
a Chronica dealing chiefly with the fate of 
Beket and the long struggle between the 
monks and the archbishop. He also pro- 
duced a history of the Archbishops of 
Canterbury, in which he did not hesitate 
to use strong language of Baldwin, and in 
which he speaks of a “Master Vacarius ” 
who, in ¢he primacy of Theobald (1139- 
1161) “lectured on law at Oxford.” This 
is the earliest reference to an English 
university. Another work by Gervase is 
an account of the burning of the cathedral 
in 1174 and its reconstruction at the east- 
end to its present form. The great choir 
which he saw rise is what we now look 
upon, with its remarkable mixture of 
Norman and Early English taste, and 
strange narrowing behind the altar. He 
describes how the old work, as far as pos- 
sible, was preserved, how the Norman 
pillars were lengthened and their capitals 
richly decorated, and the new arches—of 
the new pointed style—raised upon them, 
with addition of marble shafts, and how 
the contraction was made to save the 
old Norman towers, one of which was 
Auselm’s, Further, he records that on 
the death, by a fall of scaffolding, of the 
architect, William of Sens, ‘another 
William, an Englishman,” succeeded him, 
“‘a little man in body but. skilled in all 
kinds of crafts, and upright.” 


Crusade Literature. 


A scarcely less popular subject for 
literature than the Canterbury martyr, 
though widely different from him, was 
the hero of the crusade, King Richard of 
the Lion Heart. At least three contem- 
porary narratives of his expedition found 
their way into our chronicles, and they 
are good reading. 


The Itinerarium of Coeur de Lion. 

The Itinerarium Regis Ricardi, ascribed 
to Richard, Canon of the Holy Trinity in 
London, who was in the service of the 
Knights Templars, is a very stirring 
volume, full of incident and character and 
brilliant colouring. It is a book of 
adventures and travels by land and sea, of 
sieges, hand-to-hand encounters and hair- 
breadth escapes, with glimpses of ancient 
cities, towers and bridges and_ ships, 
armour and dress, quaint customs and 


proverbs, and much evidence of the in- 


consistencies—the extremes of magna- 
nimity and treachery, the important and 
the trivial—which belong to the medieval 
temper. But before all stands out the 
figure of the King, one of the ideal 
captains of chivalry. Richard may have 
been a bad. son, a bad husband, and a bad 
king, but he was as fearless as a lion, a 
born warrior, open-handed and magnifi- 
cent, without suspicion or revenge. We 
see him in the weeds of peace—on the 
prow of his ship entering a harbour, amid 
flags and shields and trumpets, and on his 
Spanish charger a blaze of gold and silver 
and scarlet ; but we see him also fighting 
for life in the midst of the foe, and in a 
storm at sea, unmoved amid the confusion, 
encouraging his men by his words, and his 
fleet by a light at the mast-head. He 
was always first in the attack, whether 
from his barge or on horse-back. “He 
was not less than Roland for valour,” 
says the writer; “in physique he was 
tall, and gracefully built ; his hair was 
between red and auburn; his limbs were 
supple and straight—his arms rather long 
and matchless for wielding or striking 


with a sword, his legs in proportion to his 
whole frame.” 


Ralph of Coggeshall. 


Unfortunately the TItinerariwm  con- 
cludes, somewhat abruptly, with the depar- 
ture of the King from the Holy Land in 
1192 ; but the journey homeward, through 
Germany, with its troubles, is recorded, 
in a manner at least worthy of the 
Ttinerarium, in the Chronicon Anglicanum 
of the Cistercian Ralph of Coggeshall, 
who had as his informant the King’s 
chaplain and companion, one Anselm. 

Richixd of Devizes. 

Some useful facts in the expedition are 
contributed, with an abundance of sarcastic 
wit, by Richard of Devizes in his De Rebus 
Gestis Ricardi, from which I _ have 
already quoted a reference to the new 
London municipality. Richard’s racy 
comments are the leading feature of the 
book. He begins with a mocking letter 
to a prior who had left his (the author’s) 
monastery at Winchester for the reformed 
Carthusian house at Witham,  con- 
eratulating him on the piety with which 
he never put foot over his threshold 
without leaving a foot behind. Then he 
thrusts right and left at people and things 
in general—at the King, for so * loving 
his country that in the first year of his 
reign, for Christ’s sake, he turned his back 
upon it and, for aught he knew, never to 
return to it”; at the Dowager Queen 
Eleanor, for her ‘* beauty and chastity ” ; 
at Longchamp, “a second Jacob, though 
he never wrestled with an angel” ; 
at the French, by whom the King was 
burdened in the Hast ‘like a cat with a 
hammer tied to its tail;” at London, of 
which Richard, as a Winchester man, was 
jealous for its frivolities, and at Win- 
chester for its sleepiness —Winchester 
“never did anything in haste, fearing 
nothing so much as to repent” ; at Oxford 
for its underfed clerks, Bath, buried in a 
dense atmosphere, Worcester, abounding 
in Welsh, York in Scots, Durham and 
Lincoln and Norwich because in these 
cities none can speak French, and so on, 
in a similar caustic vein. He belongs 
more to the satirists, to Walter Map and 
Gerald. of Wales, than to the author of 
the Itinerarium or Ralph of Coggeshall. 


The OCowrt Satirists. 


In the lively company of Map and 
Gerald we move freely beyond monastic 
walls, through courts and castles and 
university class-rooms, and in royal or 
episcopal progresses; and in Gerald 
especially we recognise the quick pulse 
and the twinkling eye of the Kelt. 


Walter Map. 


Walter Map was a Westcountryman 
with more than a dash of Welsh blood in 
his veins. During the civil war the 
Welsh had supported the Empress rather 
than the English Stephen, and Map’s 
family had been on her side. This fact, 


perhaps, made his ready wit the more 


welcome at the court of her son Henry LI. 
He was born about 1140, studied at Paris, 
and was familiar as a young man in the 
household of Beket. -His Golias poetry 
associates him with Oxford, where he after- 
wards became archdeacon. Some verses 


of his, removed from their context, became 


popular as a rollicking drinking-song— 
the well-known ‘Mihi propositum in 
taberna mori ”—and have given the wrong 
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impression that he was light-headed as 
well as lively. But underneath his wit is 
an unmistakable earnestness. French 
romances of “Arthur” and the “Holy 
Graal” have been ascribed to him, which 
are full of eucharistic symbolism and 
religious feeling; and though modern 
scholarship has questioned his authorship, 
it has not disproved it. He was evidently 
a brilliant conversationalist and man of 
the world, with a discretion and a reticence 
of which the talkative, not to say garrulous, 
Gerald was quite incapable. Henry II. 
disliked Gerald, but took pleasure in the 
society of Map, and made him one of his 
judices ambulantes who accompanied him 
on his journeys through the country. Out 
of such experience grew Map’s book 
De Nugis Curialiwm, or “ Court Gossip,” 
which contains a valuable sketch of Court 
doings*from Rufus to Henry IT, It is full 
of good thought and good stories, from 
Royal dinner-table conversations to country 
fairy tales. Let me illustrate Map’s work 
with a piece of ancient folk-lore, which 
many a sober old chronicler would have 
thought beneath his notice, | 


The Story of Herle. 


The story of “Herle” is first met with 
in the Peterborough (English) Chronicle, 
where the writer apologises for speaking 
of it. It is referred to again by Orderic. 
Map gives it at length. Herle was King 
of the Britons before the English invasion. 
Oue day the Devil met him in the shape 
of a piginy riding on a goat, with ruddy 
face, big head, long red beard, and a fawn 
skin thrown over his shaggy body. 
Not knowing who he was Herle accepted 
his promise to attend him on his wedding- 
day in return for a like civility. So when 
Herle married the Frankish King’s 
daughter, the pigmy and his train arrived 
laden with gold and jewels, and surprised 
the guests by their pressing services, A 
year later the pigmy came to demand 
the fulfilment of the compact, and Herle 
followed him, with suitable gifts, to a 
dwelling in a cave in the forest. After 
three days have passed in festivity, Herle 
bids him farewell and returns with horses 
and hounds and other marks of the 
pigmy’s favour. He also receives, as a 
present, a blood-red lap-dog, with the 
command not to get down from his horse 
until the dog has leapt from the man 
who carries it. On reaching the mouth of 
the cave, Herle is stupefied to learn from 
a peasant that his queen is dead, ard his 
country in the hands of Saxons, and that 
two hundred years have gone by since his 
departure. Dismounting in their astonish- 
ment some of his men immediately turn 
to dust. On pain of death the rest are 
forbidden to move until the dog shall 
jump. But, would you believe it, to this 
day the dog has never jumped, And 
therefore, as a punishment for making a 
compact with the Evil One, Herle and his 
troop ride on still, aimlessly and unceas- 
ing—unless, indeed, it be true, as Map 
adds, with compliment to his royal master, 
that, on the first year of the gracious 
reign of King‘Henry IL, they were seen to 
plunge and disappear in the River Wye. 
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THE discussion ou the subject of “ Free- 
will and Personality ” suggested by Pro- 
fessor Upton in a recent number we are 
obliged by pressure of other matter still to 
postpone, aa 
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SHORT NOTICES. 


The. Code Book for Sunday-school 
Teachers, compiled by W. Copeland Bowie, 
had its origin in an address given by the 
author at the Summer Session for S.S. 
Teachers, held last year at Manchester 
College, Oxford. Mr. Bowie spoke on that 
occasion of the great value of the Code 
and the instructions to H.M. Inspectors 
annually issued by the Board of Educa- 
tion, as embodying the fruits of long 
experience, and containing many excellent 
suggestions for teachers, and he urged that 
similar help might be afforded to S.S. 
teachers. This little book is an attempt, 

made at the request of the S.S.A. com- 

mittee, to carry out that idea. It is 
avowedly tentative, and suggestions are 
invited for the next edition, which it is 
contemplated to issue next Whitsuntide. 
For this reason, if for no other, the book 
should be in the hands of every super- 
intendent, and of every intelligent teacher 
throughout the country, that a wide ex- 
perience of needs and ways of meeting 
them a be brought to bear on its 
perfecting; but apart from this ulterior 
object, there is abundant reason for com- 
mending the Code Book to the, attention 
of teachers. The first part consists of a 
number of helpful-notes for the guidance 
of teachers and superintendents, as to the 
. spirit in which their work should be done, 
and as to methods, going into many useful 
details, in the matter of discipline in the 
class and of the teacher’s own temper and 
disposition, and as to management of the 
school and its buildings. The second part 
gives anumber of schemes for courses of 
lessons, the first being of sixty lessons on 
“Old Testament Heights” taken from a 
booklet of Mr. Gannett’s, and others deal- 
ing with New Testament subjects, the 
elements of religion and literary and his- 
torical subjects. (S.S.A., Essex Hall. 
6d. net. By post 7d.) 
Travel and Life in Palestine, by J. T. 
Sunderland, M.A., consists of five lectures, 
prepared on the basis of personal ex- 
perience in travel as well as of careful 
reading, as “ A Young People’s Excursion 
through the Lands of the Bible.” The 
lectures are prepared in a simple and 

straightforward style, to be used with the 
- series of lantern slides specially prepared 
for them; they describe the journey from 

London to Jerusalem, tell of the past and 
_ present of the sacred city, of the neigh- 
- bourhood, and of the people and their 
customs; Sinai and Egypt are also 
touched on, and the last lecture tells of 
Palestine as seen “from the saddle,” the 
traveller riding north to Samaria, Galilee 
and Damascus. (S.S.A., Hssex Hall. 
1s. net). | 


A List of Deer Slides offered on Loan 
by the S8.S.A. gives a complete list of the 
177 slides for Mr. Sunderland’s five lectures 
above referred to; the slides for two 
lectures based on Dr. Herford’s « Story of 
Religion — in England,’ and others for 
simple lectures on “Gems from the 
_ Galleries ” and “Life and Her Children,” 
&., with particulars as to terms and con- 
ditions for the loan of slides. =¢@: gaat 
Essex Hall. 1d.) 


Garreisonabuts are {mequbsied to note that 
to be sure of insertion the same week, news 
must reach the Office by the first post on 
Thursday at latest, and the earlier in the 

Scobie the better. 


OBITUARY. 


a) 


Mk. JOSEPH HUDSON, OF 
BRADFORD. 


By the death of Mr. Joseph Hudson, 
which took place at his residence in Man- 
ningham, on Sept. 21, in the eighty- 
second year of his age, the Chapel-lane 
congregation has lost one of its oldest and 
most respected members. He was a native 
of Sheffield, where he was educated in the 
tenets of the Established Church, to the 
ministry of which he once had thoughts of 
devoting himself. However, in his young 
days he came under the influence of the 
Rey. B. T. Stannus, the eloquent minister 
of the Upper Chapel, and was led to 
embrace Unitarianism. On settling in 
Bradford fifty-six years ago, he identified 
himself with Chapel-lane Chapel during 
the ministry of the Rev. J. Howard 
Ryland, whose scholarly discourses 
attracted him. With slight interruptions, 


as when he lived in the country, he was. 


from that time till the day of his death, a 
loyal supporter of the chapel and. its 
institutions. For nearly the same period 
he was prominently connected with the 
Bradford Second Equitable Building 
Society, to which he acted as treasurer for 
thirty-four years, a position which he 
retained till within a few weeks of his 
death. In commercial circles he was much 
respected for his sound judgment and 
sterling rectitude. The interment took 
place at the Undercliffe Cemetery on 
Sept. 25, when many friends and some 
of his oldest fellow-worshippers assembled 
to pay their tribute of love and affection 
to the memory of the departed. In the 
course of a short address delivered in the 
cemetery chapel the Rev. EH. Ceredig 
Jones, M.A., who officiated, paid a high 
tribute to the memory of his friend as an 
uprightand conscientious'citizen, a devoted 
member of his church, a man of few 
words, but of loyal. affections,’ trans- 
parently sincere, unassuming, but diligent 
in well-doing. He did not talk much 
about his religion, but those who were on 
terms of intimate friendship with him 
felt that his feet were on the rock. His 
creed might be summed up in the words 
of the Prophet: “ What doth the Lord 
require of thee but to do justly, and to 
love mercy, and to walk’ humbly with thy 
God.” 


THE GUEBE. 


Broken, my God— 

Broken as is the clod 

Of clay and stubble by the oxen trod, 

And by the harrow dragged and rent and 
torn, 

Until the glebe is shorn 

Bare and forlorn. 


But. sown with seed— 

Where once the infesting weed 

Ruled in the insolence of pride and greed, 

The mellowed soul, made pure and strong 
by pain, 

Yields on the sunlit plain 


Hternal gain. HM, i. 


Our easy morality does not relax the 
eternal law of right and wrong ; our facile 
indulgence makes no difference to the 
natural order of cause and effect by which 
a man reaps according as he sows.— 
Charles Hargrove. 


THE CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


bee Gps 
To Boys Only. 


Durine the hot days in August the 
flies and gnats became numerous and 
annoying. In some places they have been 
so troublesome and eager to sting that 
people have cried out that there was an 
Invasion of mosquitoes. And, indeed, 
they are mosquitoes, only they needed not 
to invade the country—to come across the 
sea. ‘They have been here all the while— 
gnats and mosquitoes are just the same. 

If I could show you the fine sharp 
piercer and the four keen lancets of a 
gnat you would see how well it is provided 
to inflict pain upon us. First it plunges 
in the spear, then it cuts with the lancets, 
then it pours in the poison which makes 
the wound itch. 

Perhaps you will be thinking that this is 
a curious thing to talk to you about, but I 
do so because [ want you to find out that 
the least of the little people in the world 
have something to teach us. Even the 
gnats have a« message to-day for us 
British boys and men. 

It is this. That the boys and the men 
among the gnats never sting. They seem 
never to lose their temper, they are always 
gentle and harmless, They sing their 
faint wing-song, but they do not stab and 
poison our skin. Indeed, that is the law 
among the little people of the air; the 
males must be gentle and hurt no one. 
They must all be gentlemen. 

The bees in a hive and the wild bees 
in their nests in the banks have the same 
law. So have the wasps. So have even 
the terrible hornets. The male you may 
hold in your hand—you may let it crawl 
over your cheek, it will not harm you. 

It would seem sometimes as if among 
us, the Big People of the Earth, the rule 
were for the men and boys to be rough 
and masterful and hot-tempered, and that 
it is expected of us to show off our 
strength to the hurt of others. Is that 
real manliness ? No, it is false manli- 
ness. True manliness is to have strength, 
but to use it to save from pain, uot to give 
We 


The Gentleman. 


Gladstone once said, ‘‘ The time to 
be pees Aik is when you arestrong.” Base 
men boast when they have power, that 
they can do what they like with other 
people. I saw a man one day take 
advantage of a thrush that had _ got 
entangled ina net in a garden. Did he 
go to its rescue and release it? No, he 
rushed at it with a stick and beat out its 
frail song-ful life. That was not the 
mercy of the strong man—that was not 
obeying the law even of the gentleness of 
the Little People of the air. But all great 
and true men are gentle, 

Of the brave knights of old it was said 
that over their hands of iron they wore 
gloves of velvet—the stronger and braver 
they were, the more tender their touch and 
behaviour to the weak and the needy. 
They were chivalrous—for chivalrous 
means for a man to be as brave, as strong 
and as tender as a knight. So, to- day, 
our thought of a man, or a boy at his best 
is for him to be healthy and plucky and 
vigorous but gentle—not brutal—in fact a 
gentleman. 

This is the law of the nobleness of man 
taught us alike by the gnat and the bee, 
by the Knight and the King. 

as IIL an 
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THE MEASURE OF THE STATURE 
OF THE FULNESS OF CHRIST. 


THERE is constant inspiration in the 
thought that in our Free Churches we 
are committed to Gop alone, to His 
worship and the service of His truth. 
It is not of ourselves, but of His grace. 
We come together in the presence of 
the Holiest, that our communion may 
be with the living Gop, our heavenly 
Farner, and that our worship may be 
in spirit and in truth. In reverence, 
humility, and trustfulness we ask to be 
led in His way, and rejoice in His light. 
Our testimony must be to the strength 
and gladness of a life surrendered to 
the Faruer’s will, in the knowledge 
that His unchanging love is over all. 

Thus, in turning once more with new 
steadfastness of purpose to the service 
of our churches, the first thought must 
be of a deeper reverence, a more com- 
plete surrender, that there may be in 
our worship, if it is His will, a larger 
measure of the spirit in which we are 
at one with Him, a stronger testimony 
to His truth, a more perfect love, that 
shall open to us heavenly secrets and 
give wisdom and strength to overcome 
all evil with good. But when we think 
of that true inward life with Gop and 
desire that it may be perfected in us 
and in the fellowship of our churches, 
we are aware that its growing insight 
and power have come to us not through 
any isolated individual experience, but 
through the unfolding life of our common 
humanity ; and that it is through the 
knowledge of other lives, stronger and 
holier and nearer to Gop than ours, and 
through fellowship with them, that we 


are roused to loftier aspiration, and, 
kindled to new faith, gain the strength 
and insight of a better manhood. And 
so weare brought to a true understand- 
ing of our Christian discipleship. 

In speaking last week of the volume 
of Proceedings of the International 
Council of Unitarian and other Liberal 
Religious Thinkers and Workers, we 
pointed to the constant emphasis laid 
upon the central truth of our spiritual 
life with Gop, but reserved for the 
present article a further reference to 
the place which Jesus holds as the 
helper of our faith. In this matter we 
may find in the volume different degrees 
of insistence, but no difference as to the 
essential elements of our present life 
with Gop. 

In his presidential address Mr. 
CarpENTER defined the attitude of the 
Liberal Faith to the great religious 
movements of the world. He referred 
to the growing readiness for union 
among various Christian churches, but 
then insisted that beyond even the 
union of Christendom there was a great 
spiritual ideal still wider and more com- 
prehensive, which would indeed be 
found to contain the fundamental con- 
ceptions of Jesus, and yet embraced the 
highest religious life of Non-Christian 
races, who also had the witness of the 
Spirit, growing out of a different ex- 
perience and different historical ideals. 
Thus the attitude of Christianity 
towards a devout Indian Theism, or 
any new development of spiritual reli- 
gion in Japan, should not be that of the 
‘absolute ” religion, claiming to con- 
vert, but of one deeply grounded in its 
own living faith, welcoming and invit- 
ing into close sympathy every other in 
which. there were like tokens of rever- 
ence and trust, and aspiration after 
fuller knowledge and more perfect com- 
munion with the Eternal. ‘“‘ No nation,” 
said Mr. Carpenter, ‘‘ can transfer to 
another its own past. Contact and 
sympathy may slowly modify the old 
instincts, or gradually create new social 
ideals. But the days of religious con- 
quest by authority have gone by.”’ 

The function of Christianity conceived 
internationally among the races of the 
world is not to conquer and subdue, but 
to inspire, to infuse its own ideals and 
impart some of its own life; and in its 
turn perhaps to realise with quickening 
sense of brotherhood the unity of man- 
kind, in that “God hath made of one 
every nation of men to dwell on all the 
face of the earth,’ and so win new 
confidence in its ceutral truths. 


And in another passage, having defined 
the fundamental truths of a living faith 
in Gop, as ever present in the great 
order’ of Nature and moving as ever- 


lasting Righteousness through all the’ 


life of Man, he said :-— 


The faith which thus reposes on God 
as the Author and Upholder of the world, 
the Creator, Sustainer, Guide, Inspirer of 
man, will draw unfailing guidance from 
the great historic religions. It will find 
in them the highest organised expressions, 
under the forms of race and time and 
couutry, of man’s enduring relations to 


the Eternal. It will recognise with un- 
dying gratitude its debt to those prophet 
souls who have flashed light into dark 
places so that all might see, and given 
personal shape to the highest spiritual 
truths. But it will not insist that Christ 
shall be its centre any more than Plato. 
Religion can have but one object, the 
Everlasting God; one centre on whieh it 
rests immovable, the Infinite Spirit in 
which we live and move and have our 
being. 

We confess that, when we first read 
this passage, we stumbled at the 
sentence which seemed to imply that” 
in our religious life Currst could be of 
no more significance than Puato. But 
that is not what Mr. CarpEnTer says, 
and, after all, it is absolutely true that 
neither Jesus nor any other can be the 
centre of our religion, but Gop alone, 
the One Eternal and Infinite Spirit, 
whom, with Jesus, we have learnt to 
trust and love as our Farner. To 
those who believe that Curist is him- 
self the Eternal Gop such a) confession 
must, of course, be utterly repugnant, 
but fore ourselves the truth appears 
unquestionable, and to rest on the 
clearest witness of the religion of Jesus 
himself. What we owe to that greatest 
prophet soul of all mankind is given to 
us from the centre of our rest in Gop, 
in the stillness of that communion of 
the hidden life, in which our Farner 
makes clear to us the deep things of 
the spirit. 

Jesus helps us as he does to fuller 
life and profounder faith, because there 
is in us, In whatever humbler measure, 
the same spiritual capacity as came in 
him to such wonderful completeness, 
and because the Spirit bears witness 
with our spirit that in him there is 
the supreme truth of our humanity and 
he and we alike are indeed children of 
Gop. And the endeavour of our dis- 
cipleship must be not in any way to 
impose the word or the person of Jusus 
as an external authority over the 
religion of mankind, but first to realise 
in ourselves the spirit of his life, to 
know of a truth the meaning of his life - 


with Gop, and then in the same spirit ~ 


to make its redeeming power felt in the 
world. Only so can spiritual truth be 
vindicated, and a church be truly . 
Christian. 

M. Fonranss, in his paper, said that 


‘to neglect the living power and unique 


attraction of the commanding per- 
sonality of Jesus of Nazareth would be 
to incur gratuitously a doom of barren 
abstraction,” for in him we see “ the 
incarnation of the purest and intensest 
spiritual and moral life.’ But for that 
very reason we must insist on his 
humanity, and make it clear that 
“Jusus is not the object of Religion, 
but the subject of that Religion that was 
dimly emerging out of antiquity, and 
which eventually came to full bloom 
in this son of Israel.” \ 
And Mr. Sroprorp Brooks, starting 
from the fundamental position that 
‘there is a spiritual world, m which 
Gop and man meet together as Father 
and child,” urged with all his accus- 
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tomed fervour that ‘‘ we need, to im- 
passionate us, love for the human 
leader, as well as love for the Divine 
Spirit he discloses to us so fully,’”’ and 
that ‘ the heart of man will not endure 
the forgetfulness of Jusus.”’ 


When we see him as be is we shall love 
him as our Master, love his message and 
the Father to whom he leads us, and the 
human race for which he lived and died 
and rose again. 


The clearest guidance in this matter, 
among all the utterances collected in 
the International volume, we have 
found in Dr. Drummonp’s address on 
“The Spiritual Factor of Life and 
Modern Materialism.” It is in the 
hidden life of the soul, Dr. Drummonp 
urges, that we find the surest evidence 
of the truths of religion, for ‘‘ spiritual 
things must be spiritually discerned ” ; 
and only as the soul lies open to Gop 
can we be led into any fuller knowledge 
of the truth. , 


It is the Divinity within us that draws 
us to Christ; and unless we believe in God, 
and believe in Him spiritually, as One in 
whom we live and, move, who speaks 
to our hearts and answers our prayers, we 
could not believe in Christ. And, never- 
theless, it is true that, when we believe in 
him, a flood of light is shed upon many 
a dim experience from the richness and 
fulness of that gracious life, and his 
advent marked a creative epoch in the 
religion of the world. He was no mere 
reformer, calling men back to the purity of 
ancient days, but fused together into a 
new and living organism the scattered 
elements of faith; and called on men to 
rise into that Divine sonship which alone 
could realise the formative thought of 
God, and give a final answer to the secret 
aspirations of the human heart. And so 
it is through fellowship with himself, 
through the infusion of the same spirit, 
through our entrance into the same deep, 
interior life, that he in his turn brings us 
to the Father who has led us to him, and 
thereby completely interprets the long 
Divine process which has been educating 
mankind, and gives us at last perfect rest 
and peace in the submission of our wills 
to the Will of God, not. through the 
reluctant obedience of duty, but through 
the holy self-sacrifice and communion of 
love. 


Thereis, therefore, this added appeal, 
which comes to us in the quiet hours 
of the worship of our churches, and in 
the prayer which must find its com- 
pletest utterance in the spirit and the 
faithful service of our daily lives. As 
we seek for truer communion with Gop, 
our FarnHer, and clearer vision of His 
truth, we lift up our eyes of necessity to 
what is noblest and most divine in our 
~ own humanity; and this leads us in 
grateful discipleship to Jusus, entering 

into the profound simplicity of his 
religion, and realising the measure of 
the stature of his manhood. We may 
not make of him a dogma, or a barrier 
to the widest spiritual fellowship, but 
’ we must bear witness to what we have 
found to be the divinest truth and the 
most potent and helpful companionship 
of, our-life: © 


FOR THE MAGNANIMITY OF 
ENGLAND. 


Sin,—It may seem to you a vain thing 
to pray or to plead for peace any more. 
To hope for aught but the leng slow 
agony of strife, continued till the slayer 
can no longer slay, is, perhaps, a kind 
of impotent piteousness such as the wise 
man will scorn. Yet, useless though it 
be, could you admit to your columns some 
few words which, from one who has been 
musing on the possible magnanimity of a 
great nation, plead for expression some- 
where ? 

Difficult as it may be to many, yet let 
us suppose that Hngland has been in the 
right all through and her stubborn foes 
entirely in the wrong. Now that she has 
broken their power, is it not a time 
when she might nobly prove that she is 
merciful as well as strong? Could she 
not now, consistently with her dignity 
and greatness, offer terms of generous 
and honourable peace? She has proved 
to those little Republics that they cannot 
withstand her might. Their power to 
permanently injure British interests by 
force of arms is, once and for ever, over- 
thrown. Is it not enough? Must it 
seem a strange thing to hope, or at 
least greatly to desire, that England 
should now arise in her strength and 
nobleness to offer to these conquered 
ones the grace of her large charity, the 
kindness of her ‘‘ uncovenanted mercies”? 
For this would be only to introduce into 
our national politics an element of that 
religion called “Christian” which, now 
for along time, we have professed. It 
cannot be altogether ridiculous to expect 
of a people, whose Legislative Assembly 
daily opens its proceedings with prayers 
in the name of Christ, that it should now 
prove to a beaten foe and to all the world, 
that it forgets not, in the day of victory, 
that he taught such doctrines as the for- 
giveness of injuries, and even love to 
one’s enemies. Granted—if no less than 
this will satisfy our sense of injured 
innovence—that the fault and the folly 
which led to this awful strife lay entirely 
with the Boers, have we no greatness of 
soul as a nation whereby, with the calm 
dignity of conquerors, to hold out to the 
conquered offers of friendly reconciliation 
such as they could accept without ignoble 
and humiliating submission ? 

It is said that they will accept nothing 
short of “full independence.” Are we so 
sure of that? They have been told, by 
the highest authority, that “no shred of 
independence” shall ever be theirs again. 
Has that assertion ever been withdrawn, 
or explained to them as not meaning, 
literally, what it must seemsto mean to 
them? And is it not this that is driving 
them to fight, as most Hnglishmen would 
fight, to the death, rather than submit to 
what, in their eyes, must mean abject and 
servile surrender? Surely England would 
be choosing the nobler part if now she 
frankly withdrew those stern words, and 
held out the hand of friendship, and 
offered terms which a_ brave, however 
misguided, foe might accept—or show 
himself hopelessly irreconcilable. Would 
not this better become a great people in 
the hour of victory, than forcing the few 
remaining survivors in the field to fight 
and die rather than come bending at the 
conqueror’s feet in unconditional  sur- 
render, harbouring still undying hate 
within their hearts ? There must be more 


strength of mercy than of revenge in the 
conscience of England, could it only find a 
voice. And if we may not appeal to the 
spirit ‘of him whose name her professed 
religion bears, we might at least 
remember the example of the great and 
wise ruler of Hugland—the Alfred of a 
thousand years ago—who conquered his 
enemies (invaders of his territory, too), first 
by the sword, and then by the generosity 
of his terms of peace. 

Surely there has been enough of 
slaughter and of death, of misery and 
woe to men, women and children, in that 
sorrowful land! Surely the day has come 
when the victors need no longer wish to 
bring the conquered cringing to their feet, 
but should try to understand them, and 
should offer them, in magnanimity of 
wisdom, more than they will ever have 
power to demand, and so make them 
friends for ever, and bind the two great 
races which have colonised South Africa 
in the bonds of enduring fellowship and 


unassailable peace ! W. J. Jupr. 
MINISTERS’ SUPERANNUATION 
FUND. 


On Tuesday, Oct. 1, a meeting was held 
in Birmingham in one of the committee 
rooms of the Council House, by the kind 
permission of the Lord Mayor, in aid of 
this fund. Among the ladies and gentle- 
men present were Mr. and Miss Nettlefold, 
Miss EH. Harrold, Rev.H. Enfield and Mrs. 
Dowson, Mr. and Mrs. HE. L. Tyndall, 
Mr. HE. H. Lee, Mr. H. New, Mr. H. 
Payton, the Rev. H. D. P. Evans, the Rev. 
A. H. Shelley, and other friends. The 
chair was taken by Mr. J. ArcurpaLp 
Kenrick, treasurer of the Midland 
Ohbristian Union, who called on the Rev. 
J. E. Carpenter to explain the objects 
and methods of the fund. 

Mr. Carpenter, after expressing regret 
at the unavoidable absence of Mr. David 
Martineau and of Mr. T. H. Russell 
(secretary of the Ministers’ Benevolent 
Society), traced the steps by which the 
scheme had assumed its present shape, 
and pointed out that the committee 
appointed at Sheffield in 1897 had care- 
fully considered the existing funds and 
had come to the conclusion that still 
further effort was needed in aid of the 
ministers. He had been asked last week 
whether in view of incomes rising to 
£1,200 a year such provision as was now 
contemplated was really required. There 
might be such incomes in the United 
States; he bad never heard of them here. 
Even there, however, they were exceptional, 
and he believed that their American 
friends were preparing for the establish- 
ment of a new fund on lines very similar 
to those which he was then advocating. 
In this country there could be no doubt 
about the need. Mr. Rawson’ had 
shown at the first Conference at Liver- 
pool nineteen years ago that on a com- 
parison of more than 250 incomes 45 
were under £100, 56 under £150 ; and the 
average of the whole (including 13 at 
£500 and upwards) worked out just under 
£200 per annum. The position to-day 
was still more serious if the view of the 
same authority was correct. Mr. Rawson 
had had unrivalled experience as an 
administrator both of the Munisters’ 
Stipend Augmentation Fund and the 
Sustentation Fund, and he had expressed 
the deliberate opinion that since 1882 
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there had been“ an appreciable reduction 
all round.” This opinion the speaker had 
heard before from another high authority, 
but he had shrunk from accepting it. 
They saw signs of activity and wealth in 
their large towns, they went to stately 
churches and beautiful services, and well 
equipped missions; they knew with what 
generosity efforts such as had created 
Manchester College at Oxford and Willas- 
ton School had been supported. But it 
must be remembered that the cehsus 
returns showed how the movement of 
population had left many of the small 
towns and the country congregations com- 
paratively destitute, so that their position 
was often very precarious, and he feared 
that Mr. Rawson’s conclusion must be 
accepted. He believed, therefore, that 
there was a call for further aid, and he 
came fearlessly to the home of the great 
fund which had been so wisely adminis- 
tered by the directors of the Ministers’ 
Benevolent Society. Among the repre- 
sentatives of the other funds they had 
some of their warmest supporters. Many 
of the donors to the new fund had ex- 
pressed an anxious and almost affectionate 
interest in the welfare of ministers, which 
convinced him that his brethren had never 
stood higher in the esteem and respect of 
the laity than they did to-day. He felt 
confident that by a united effort the whole 
sum that was required could be raised, 
and he asked the aid of his brethren in 
active service in placing the cause before 
their churches. 

Mr. Howarp Cuatreinp CHrARKE, 
Treasurer to. the Fund, said tbat the 
result of the effort made between Whit- 
suntide and the holidays was most satis- 
factory. Towards the capital sum of 
£18,000 needed to obtain the two final 
donations of £1,000 from Mr. Colfox and 
Mr. Nettlefold over £12,000 had been 
promised, mostly in answer to private 
application. Subscriptions had also 
been given to the amount of nearly 
£200 towards the £300. for which the 
Committee asked. They were now be- 
ginning a more public appeal to all the 
churches, and the generosity with which 
they had been met so far was the best 
assurance that their appeal would not 
be in vain. He had been told when he 
started in life that a professional man 
should put by half his income, but 
for ministers with under £200 a year 
such counsels were impossible. 

The CHAIRMAN, in moving a resolution 
commending the fund to the churches of 
the Midland Christian Union, said that 
some might have wished for some further 
measures for increasing the incomes of 
mininters; but he felt that security for 
old age was of the utmost importance, and 
he should give the scheme his heartiest 
support. 

The Rev. J. Woop, in seconding the 
resolution, dwelt on the importance to the 
churches of an adequate supply of 
effectively-trained ministers. The minis- 
try often failed to offer men a reasonable 
living. There was the difficulty of 
making provision for old age, especially 
if a man had followed that early but not 
obsolete Scripture, “It is not good for 
man to be alone.” It was said that it was 
good for ministers to feel the piuch of 
poverty; the saying might be equally 
good for laymen. He dwelt on the need 
for some security in old age, and believed 
that the fund would grow. Its success, he 
felt, was assured, as it was based on the 
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principle of helping those who were willing 
to help themselves. 

The Rev. H. Enrieitp Dowson said that 
it was thirty-four years since his ministry 
in Birmingham had ceased, but he never 


came with more pleasure among his old ‘was held.on Wednedday, Magmmminenseahie 


friends than he did that day to express 
his sympathy with his brother ministers, 
He knew how much of the success of his 
own work had been due to the freedom 
from strain which he owed ultimately to 
Birmingham. He recalled the work done 
by the Ministers’ Benevolent Society, 
which had gone through the length and 
breadth of the land, and on which time 
and thought and labour had been spent 
so richly. In the Ministers’ Stipend 
Augmentation Fund and in the Sustenta- 
tion Fund they all knew what the laity 
had been doing for them; but there was 
room for something more. He was 
entirely in accord with Mr. Wood about 
the new element of insurance now intro- 
duced. No men suffered more in their 
working powers from anxiety than 
ministers. In mental depression they 
could not bend their intellectual and 
spiritual energies to the production of 
sermons. Many ministers had to struggle 
with the anxiety of not knowing what 
would be the future of their tamilies. He 
made his plea earnestly to the laity, who 
had shown time after time that they 
would support with the utmost generosity 
the causes that commended themselves to 
their hearts and convictions. 


The Rev. J. C. Srreer. most cordially 
supported the resolution. Ministers had 
often a heavy drain on their scanty re- 
sources arising out of their work, and 
anxiety for those dependent on them 
pressed very heavily. ‘Many ministers 
had a hungry desire for their children to 
be well taught. He could tell stories of 
ministers who, after preaching on Sundays, 
wrought with their hands during the 
week in order to secure their children’s 
education. He believed that their Church, 
so far/ as ministers were concerned, was 
almost the poorest in Christendom. 


The Rev. L. P. Jacks supported the 
resolution with full conviction, and with 
additional pleasure, as he happened to be 
the President of the Ministers’ Benevolent 
Society for the time being. The fund 
was called for through the necessities of 
their ministers. The average of £200 a 
year gave no idea of the poverty to which 
they were exposed. He supported the 
fund further because the ground was not 
sufficiently covered by the Widows’ Fund 
in Lancashire and Cheshire, or the 
Ministers Benevolent Society. The 
demands for ministers in their old age 
were greater'than could be met by existing 
resources, 


The resolution having been carried 
unanimously, Mr. A. W. WorrHineron 
moved, and Rev. A. A. CHARLESWORTH 
seconded, a hearty vote of thanks to the 
Lord Mayor for his kindness in granting 


the use of the room; and, after Mr. 


CARPENTER had moved a similar yote to 
the Chairman, the meeting ended. 


To some most true and faithful lives 
this divine word never comes with any 
rapture and ecstasy at all, but only like 
“daily bread”—a simple, quiet faith, 
arming the soul for duty, and keeping it 
unshaken before all danger.—Merriam. - 
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NORTHUMBERLAND AND 
DURHAM UNITARIAN CHRISTIAN 
ASSOCIATION. 


ANNUAL MEETING AND CONFERENCE. 
Tue annual meetivg of this Association 


Church of the Divine Unity, Neweastle-on- 
Tyne. Representatives were present from 
Stockton, Middlesbrough, Barnard Castle, 
Darlington, Sunderland, South Shields, 
Choppington, Ashington, Gateshead, 
Byker, Carlisle, and Neweastle-on-Tyne, 
There were also present Mr. W. Blake 
Odgers, M.A., LL.D., K.C., President of 
the British and Foreign Unitarian 
Association, Mrs. Blake Odgers, Rev. Jas. 
Forrest, M.A., Glasgow, representing the 
Scottish Unitarian Association, Rev. 
Henry Rawlings, M.A. York, repre- 
senting the Yorkshire Unitarian Union, 
Rev. Frank Walters, Neweastle-on- 
Tyne, Rev. W. H. Lambelle, Middles- 
brough, Rev. Charles Travers, Carlisle, 
Rev. Arthur Harvie, Gateshead, Rev. - 
Francis Wood, “Sunderland, Messrs. 
Thomas Paxton, South Shields, Walter 
Glover, Choppington, and John Glen- 
dinning, Byker, &e. The chair was taken 
at. 11.30 by Mrs. John Tweedy, in the 
absence through indisposition of the 
President, Alderman J. Baxter Ellis, J.P., 
and the proceedings opened with the 
hymn ‘OQ worship the King,” followed 
by prayer, offered:‘by the Rev. W. H. 
Lambelle. 

’ Mrs. Twrrpy expressed the great regret 
that they must all feel at the absence of 
their President and its unfortunate 
cause. In the name of the Newcastle 
members she heartily welcomed the dele- 
gates from a distance, remarking that 
although they were a scattered community 
and were divided by space, yet they 
were all united at heart,- working in the 
same cause of justice, freedom, and truth. 
Mrs. Tweedy also alluded to the regretted _ 
absence from their gathering of the Rey. 
8. Fletcher Williams, who owing to his 
continued ill-health since his return to 
England from India, had been ordered by 
the doctors to give up all public engage- 
ments during the year. Proceeding to 
speak of the work of the Association, 
Mrs. Tweedy observed that though their 
organisation had accomplished much good, 
she considered it had not accomplished as 
much as it should, considering the require- 
ments of the district. She urged greater 
individual enthusiasm. 

The corresponding secretary, Mr. Prep. 
C. Siarer, read the Committee’s report. 
The financial statement was read by Mr. 
J. Duncan Donatp, in the absence of the 
treasurer, Mr. John Pattison, J.P.+ 

Mrs. Twrrpy moved the adoption of 
both reports, which was seconded by Mr. 
George Gruit, and agreed to. 

The report stated that an adverse balance 
of £57 6s. 7d. had been cleared off by the 
efforts of the President, and that the work 
of the Association had been concentrated on 
the strengthening of existing churches; 
but the hope was expressed that before long 
further missionary work might be under- 
taken. The retirement of the Treasurer, Mr. 
John Pattison, through pressure of other 
business, was noted with much regret, and 
interesting particulars were given as to the 
work of the churches of the district. The 
successful pilgrimage to Catterick on 
July 13, organised by the Teeside Com- 
mittee, and fully reported at the time in 
these columns, was also recorded. * 
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head, moved the election of president, 
officers, and committee, and further moved 
a cordial vote of thanks to the officers and 
committee for their services during the 
past year. 

Mrs. Grorcr Coorrr seconded. 

The resolutions were accepted with 
acclamation. 

Short addresses relating to the condition 
of the various churches under their charge 
were given by the Revs. W. H. Lambelle, 
C. Travers, A. Harvie, EF. Wood, and 
Messrs. T. Paxton, W. Glover, and J. 


Glendinning. 


The meeting then adjourned for luncheon 
iu the schoolroom, provided by the Pre- 
sident, and afterwards reassembled in the 
church, when Dr. W. Buaxe OnceErs 
delivered an address dealing with the con- 
dition of the churches and the work of the 
Association. 

This closed the formal business of the 
meeting, which was followed immediately 
by the Conference, over which Mr. E. Cox- 
Walker, of Darlington, presided. 

The Rey. Frank Watters read the 
paper entitled “ Twentieth-Century Unit- 
arlanism,”’ which we published in full list 
week. An interesting discussion followed, 
and a hearty vote of thanks was accorded 
to Mr. Walters. ; 

The annual tea was held in the school- 
rooms adjoining at 5.30, the ladies of the 
Doreas Benevolent Society again at their 
own cost providing the tea, to which an 
excellent company sat down. | 


’ 


THE PUBLIC MEETING. 


In the evening a public meeting was 
held in the church, the chair being taken 
at 7 o'clock by the Rev. Frank WaALrTERs, 
who was supported by Dr. W. Blake 
Odgers, Revs. Jas. Forrest, Hy. Rawlings, 
and the Secretaries, Messrs. Fred. C. 
Slater and Hdw. Hf. Coysh. 

After an opening hymn, the Chairman 
said :-— 

“Much as I regret the accident which 
prevents our President from being with 
us this eveniny, I feel honoured to preside 
over such a large and interesting gather- 
ing. Ata very short notice I have been 
asked to undertake a duty which is all the 
more congenial because the church of 
which Iam minister has always been in 
the forefront of our mission work, and I 


myself take the deepest interest in the 


propagation of our Unitarian Faith. It 
has been an intense pleasure to me to-day 
to mark the bright, cheery, optimistic 
spirit which has characterised our meet- 
ings, both in the morning and afternoon, 
and to listen to the hopeful words spoken 
by our ministers and lay-preachers. There 
has been no grumbling, complaining, or 
despondency. We all feel that the time 


‘for criticism is past, and the time for 


strenuous work is come. Here in this 
Neweastle district. we hava a minister 
settled at every church, and our staff of 
ministers and lay-preachers form a brave 


_ little army ready to fight shoulder to 
shoulder for the sake of the good cause. 


And here, also, lam certain are generous 
friends ready to supply us with the sinews 


of war. Very often we shrink from some 


serious enterprise because of the financial 
cost; but/we always find that as soon as 
we can show that good work is needed to 


» be done, the money is invariably forth- 


coming to carry it through. We have got 
the workers, we are sure of the funds, 
and now nothing remains but to start 


preaching, lecturing, and spreading our 


literature with all the zeal that we can 
command, For myself I confess I am 
entering on this coming winter's campaign 
with greater courage and confidence than 
ever. ‘T'wo appeals that I have ventured to 
make to our committee and to our lay- 
preachers’ conference have met with 
splendid responses ; and already we have 
arranged for courses of theological 
lectures in each of our churches, and also 
for a series of week-night services in the 
east end of the city. I feel that I am 
being backed by faithful and resolute 
friends in any work [ may suggest; and I 
am anticipating a season of earnest work 
with the utmost hope and confidence. And 
this splendid gathering this evening is the 
earnest of the success which I am certain 
will crown our efforts.” 

A resolution of welcome was extended 
to Dr. W. Blake Odgers, Mrs. Odgers, and 
the Revs. James Forrest and Henry 
Rawlings, on the motion of Mrs. TwrEpy 
and Mr, E. Cox-Wa.KeEr. 

Dr, OpaErs, in responding, said the pre- 
sent meeting was the fifty-sixth held under 
the auspices of that Association. What, 
he asked, was a Unitarian Christian ? He 
himself was a Unitarian because he be- 
lieved that God is One; he was a 
Christian because he looked to Jesus 
Christ as his teacher, his guide, and his 
example. Why were not all the world 
Unitarians? How did they differ from 
their brethren of other Churches?  Be- 
cause they did not believe that God was 
one quite in the same way as we do; and 
they did not look upon Jesus Christ quite 
in the same way as we do. They regarded 
Jesus Christ as their guide, teacher, and 
example; but they said that while he 
was on earth apparently a man, he was in 
some mysterious way also the great God 
who had created heaven and earth—the 
God whom they worshipped. The ortho- 
dox doctrine of the atonement that God, 
the very examplar of love and mercy, 
should have inflicted upon His innocent 
son sufferings for a sin committed 4,000 
years before was, the speaker urged, 
absolutely wicked, degrading, and 
blasphemous. Such a conception is 
worse than ridiculous. It gives one 
an utterly wrong idea of God, represent- 
ing Him as an angry tyrant who will not 
be satisfied unless His justice has its full 
measure of vengeance worked out for it. 
Those ideas were bad, because they per- 
verted the notions of right and wrong, and 
those views were to be combated and con- 
tradicted wherever they met them. What 
was wanted by so many of their fellow- 
men was a simple and intelligent form of 
Christianity, and this Unitarians professed 
to offer. Unitarians, too, had put into 
practical application the doctrines they 
professed. In the early part of the last 
century, for instance, Unitarians were 
found to be taking part in every struggle 
for social amelioration. He believed that 
the human race was steadily progressing. 
This doctrine ought to be taught in the 
comimg century, and Unitarians were best 
qualified to teach it. In conclusion, Dr. 
Odgers urged continued and increased 
activity in the propagation of our faith. 

Interesting addresses were also given 
by the Revs. James Forrest and Henry 
Rawurnas, who conveyed the greetings of 
their respective associations. 

After the usual votes of thanks, Bishop 
Heber’s hymn ‘‘ Holy, Holy, Holy! Lord 
God Almighty!” was sung with great 
heartiness, Mr, Walters pronouncing the 


benediction, thus closing a most successful 
series of mectings, 


MOSS SIDE UNITARIAN FREE 
CHURCH. 


OPENING OF THE NEW CHURCH. 


In our last week’s issue we printed a 
drawing of the new church at Moss 
Side, with the school adjoining, and added 
details as to the history and development 
of our cause there. The church is a 
handsome and commodious structure, with 
sitting accommodation comfortably for 
just over 500 persons. A very fine arch 
divides the chancel from the church. On 
one side of the chancel is the organ- 
chamber, and on the other side choir, 
minister’s, and wardens’ vestries. There 
are three beautiful memorial windows ; 
that in the chancel, representing the Good 
Samaritan, having been placed by the 
congregation to the memory of William 
Roberts, who so munificently contributed 
towards the cost of the church; a side 
window has been placed by Colonel Pilcher 
to the memory of his brother, Albert 
Pilcher, who faithfully and devotedly 
served the church before his death, as 
Chairman of Committee ; and another side 
window opposite has been placed by Mrs. 
Roper to the memory of her mother, 
Sarah Standring. The Communion-table 
cloth is a lovely work of art, presented by 
Mrs. Archibald Briggs and her daughter, 
Miss Briggs, the latter having wrought it 
with her own hands. The chancel chairs, 
and the pictures in the minister’s vestry, 
are the gift of Mrs. John Livesley. 

The Dedication Service, last Saturday 
afternoon, was conducted by the Rev. 
Charles Roper, and the sermon preached 
by the Rev. J. Estlin Carpenter. A con- 
gregation of at least 650 persons crowded 
the church. Mr. Carpenter based his dis- 
course on Philippians iii. 13 and 14 and 
Hebrews xii. 22, in the course of which he 
sald :-— 

Tn courage and trust, born of thankful- 
ness and humility, you have reared your 
new church. By the act of dedicating 
this building of yours to the worship of 
God, you enter now into your well-earned 
priveleges. You set before yourselves great 
tasks, and you assume great responsibili- 
ties. For the path of religion is not an 
easy excursion, or a light-hearted jaunt. 
To follow it seriously calls for unceasing 
labour and seif-sacritice. 1t promises us, 
indeed, through them a continuous joy, 
but it demands something of an heroic 
temper, and only through toil and prayer 
do we reach the final peace. This has been 
in truth, in all ages, the secret of its 
success. It has called men seriously to 
great tasks. 

There are times when we long to lay 
down our arms to halt upon the march, 
and simply rest upon the way ; there are 
times when the contradictions of life are 
too baffling, when the energy of endeavour 
is spent, and the burden and the mystery 
seem heavier than we can bear. These 
hours would be too hard for us were there 
no sanctuary for us to take our hope and 
prayer to. There, in that sanctuary, we 
rise above our troubles, and return to the 
scene of human duties, and human needs, 
strengthened. Keligion is not content 
until she has found a way through the 
everlasting thought and life, and knelt at 
the shrine of enduring right. 

Not asasingle event, but as a con- 
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tinuous process, the Church must bear 
unceasing witness to the love of God. It 
must for ever declare the upward calling 
and show that we are members of the city 
of the living God. Only in true worship 
can we know that we are working out our 
own salvation; it is God who is working 
in us both to will and to do His good 
pleasure. Look around the streets and 
cities, and from them up to Mount Sion. 
There is the fair ideal. The Church can- 
not stand aloof ata cold distance. It can 
aud must prepare the hearts of men for 
the needful sacrifice. It can lift them 
above suspicion and fear when the task is 
too hard for them. It can convince them 
that what the Father calls upon us to do, 
He will not leave us without the power to 
do. It can keep before men God’s great 
summons to take part with Him in the 
world’s strife. It can show the power of 
modest effort. It can reveal the ideal life 
of each eternal soul, and the strength of 
the cup of cold water given for the 
immediate need. It can carry all service 
into the temple of the spirit and lay it on 
the altar as an offering of love. 

At the conclusion of the service the 
choir sang the ‘ Hallelujah Chorus.” The 
offertory on behalf of the Furnishing and 
Church Funds amounted altogether to 
nearly £180. A great many things are still 
needed in the church, the most important 
of which is an organ, the one now in use 
being a small hired one. The building, 
however, as far as it goes, 1s opened free of 
debt; and it is the fixed determination of 
the congregation to buy nothing until it 
can be paid for. Hven now some £800 
more is required for the church’s complete 
equipment. 


THE EVENING MEETING, 


Tea was provided in the adjoining school, 
and 500 persons stayed to partake of it. 
In the evening a meeting was held in the 
church, presided over by Mr. John Tyson. 
After the singing of a hymn the Chairman 
delivered an address, in which he briefly 
sketched the history of the movement 
from the time when two or three talked 
over the scheme until that day. He 
referred to the vastly populated district in 
which the church was situated, and to the 
work which was waiting to be done. 

A letter of congratulation from Dr. 
Brooke Herford was read, in which the 
writer said :— 


T used to dream of a movement at Moss 
Side thirty years ago. You have realised the 
dream in a success I never ventured to look 
forward to. I cannot tell you what an en- 
couragement it is to me, now that I have 
had to draw out of the work, to see the zeal 
and efficiency and ‘‘ patient continuance in 
well-doing ’’ of the younger men who have 
risen up and are carrying it forward. 

Mr. H. M. Wuartrerrevp, on behalf of 
the congregation, thanked the Rev. J. 
Hstlin Carpenter for his impressive 
sermon, and for his kindness in coming 
amongst them. He also laid emphasis 
upon the work which the church had to 
do, and the great population which sur- 
rounds it. They did not.want to unsettle 
people who were quite satisfied with 
membership in orthodox churches; but 
they did want to attract those who were 
homeless, who had outgrown the old 
creeds, and yet had not discovered the 
freedom and the truth for which Unit- 
arianism stands. 

The Rev. J. E. Carpenter briefly 
replied, saying what pleasure it had given 


him to have the privilege of speaking to 
such a large congregation of earnest 
workers. 

Dr. Bnaxr Onvaers, K.C., President of 
the B. and F.U.A., was the next speaker. 
He said he was very glad indeed that he 
had been there that day. He thoroughly 
enjoyed the’ opening service in that 
beautiful church with its beautiful win- 
dows. The service had been a thing to be 
remembered. That church stood for two 
great doctrines—the Fatherhood of God 
and the Brotherhood of Man. It was 
dedicated to the fearless and unfettered 
search after God’s truth. No creed had 
been laid down: The trust deed simply 
says that the church is to be used for the 
worship of Almighty God; and it almost 
goes out of its way further to assert that 
no creed shall be imposed either upon 
minister, officer, or people. Dr. Odgers 
briefly traced our heritage of freedom 
from Puritan forefathers, and then went 
on to show how different things were in 
the Established Church. At the recent 
Church Congress a speaker had said 
“there might be expansion, amplification, 
unforeseen applications of old truths; 
but there could be no new doctrines in 
pure theology. A new doctrine was 
necessarily a false doctrine.” Unitarians 
do not say that. because a doctrine is new 
it must be false; but they believe that 
God has given men brains in order that 
they may search for higher truth. 
That new church would be. dedicated 
to the widening knowledge of God’s 
truth ; that pulpit would be used for tell- 
ing man his duty-to man as well as to 
God, and the fact of the great common 
brotherhood. 

The Rev. 8. A. SreinrHaL, whom the 
Chairman designated the ‘“ Unitarian 
Bishop of the Manchester Diocese,” offer- 
ing congratulations both on his own 
behalf and on behalf of the Manchester 
District Association which he was 
appointed to represent, confessed that 
fifteen years ago, when the starting of 
that movement was discussed, he was one 
of those who did not think it could 
succeed; but he long ago saw how 
mistaken was his prophecy, and no one 
rejoiced more than he did to see what a 
strong and vigorous church had been 
built up. He was also proud to think 
that some of the backbone of that church 
came from Lower Mosley-street Sunday- 
school. 

Mr. Wruur1am Lone, J.P., of Warring- 
tou, also said a few words of hearty con- 
gratulation. He had all along taken a 
deep interest both in the church and its 
minister, and it gave him unbounded 
satisfaction to see that day the grand 
result which had been achieved. 

Colonel Prncuer, as a neighbour and 
friend, said that many years before this 
movement was started he urged his 
brother, the late Rev. Richard Pilcher, 
not to think of taking up a pastorate away 
from Manchester, but to stay at home 
with him and undertake with his lay help 
the establishment of a aew church at Moss 
Side. He saw how the district was 
growing, and felt sure there was an 
opportunity for successful Unitarian 
propaganda. 

The Rev. Caarues Rorer related the 
story as to how the money was raised for 
the church practically within the congre- 
gation itself ; and Mr. Joan Lawson and 
Mr. Witx1am Dawson moved and seconded 
respectively a vote of thanks to the friends 


who had kindly come to address tltem 
that evening. 

Dr. Buaxe Overrs briefly responded. 

A concluding hymn was sung, and the 
pastor pronounced the benediction. 

On Sunday the special preacher was the 
Rev. R. A. Armstrong, B.A. Notwith- 
standing a deluge of rain almost up to 
the hour of service, there was a large 
morning congregation ; but in the evening 
550 persons were present, and listened 
with wrapt attention to an eloquent 
exposition of Unitarian principles. To- 
morrow (Sunday) the Rev. John Page: 
Hopps will be the preacher. 


AN IMPOSTOR. 
Srr,—It has come to my knowledge 


‘from several sources that a young man, 


who gives the name of Moore, is calling 
upon subscribers to the London Domestic 
Mission, and representing that I have sent. 
him, is asking for money. He usually 
pretends in the first instance that he is 
an invalid and applies for a hospital 
letter. Will you permit me to state that 
the man in question is a thorough 
impostor! He called upon me once and 
gave references to persons who knew 
nothing whatever of him, and manu- 
factured an unknown address for himself. 
And I should like to add, seeing that 
people have been deceived through this 
representation, that I should never think 
of sending anyone to any of the sub- 
scribers to the Mission, in the way this 
man purports to come. 
G. Dawns Hicks, 

Hon. Sec. to London Domestic Mission 

Society. 


Tue nineteenth biennial National Con- 
ference of the Unitarian Churches of 
America was held at Saratoga, opening on 
Monday, Sept. 23 and closing on the 
following Thursday evening, ‘We shall’ 
look with the greatest iuterest to coming 
numbers of the Register for a full account 
of the meetings, which from the pro- 
cramme must have been very rich in 
interest, and, we doubt not, full of vigorous 
faith and courage. 


Tux congregation of Bank-street/Chapel, 
Bury, have issued a handbook of their. 
bazaar, to be held from Wednesday to ~ 
Saturday, Oct. 16 to 19, which opens with 
a most interesting historical record, 
illustrated by portraits of ministers and 
pictures of past and present buildings. 
There are also portraits of those who are 
to open the bazaar on successive days. 
We will not betray any more secrets, and 
only say to all who are within reach—Go 


and see, and, of course, buy! 


Mr. Viruau Ranot Surnpe, B.A., of 
Poonah, a graduate of Bombay University, 
who has come to this country to study at | 
Manchester College, Oxford, with the B. 
and F. U. A. Brahmo Somaj Scholarship, 
reached London after a very pleasant 
voyage, in time to be present at the meet- 
ings of the Provincial Assembly at Essex 
Church on Tuesday. At the morning 
service in the church, Mr. Shinde felt at 
once the close kinship of the religious life 
of English Unitarians with that of the 
Brahmo Somaj. The college session opens 
at Oxford on Monday, when Mr. Shinde 
is assured of a welcome no less cordial 
than that which he a already rege in 
London. 


re a 
VR 


\ 


Rev. L. Jenkins Jones. 
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NEWS FROM THE CHURCHES. 


—~o———— 


[Notices and Reports for this Department should 
be as brief as possible, and be sent in by Thursday 
Morning. | 4 

} —~tf—— 

Harvest Services. 

Among last Suaday’s harvest thanksgiving ser- 
vices were the following :—Allostock.—Special 
afternoon service, conducted by the Rev. G. A. 
Payne, of Knutsford. Collections £2 3s. At the 
Knutsford services on the previous Sunday the 
Rev. J. C. Odgers, of Bury, was the preacher, and 
the collections, with donations, amounted to 
£8 14s, 6d. Brighton, with special anthems, and 
sermons by the Rev. H. M. Livens. Deal.— 
Preacher in the morning, the Rev. T. Shakespeare : 
in the evening, the Rey. S. Burrows, of Dover. 
Devonport.—Preacher, the Rev. E. B. Russell. 
Flowery Field, Hyde.—Preacher, the Rev. R. 
Balmforth, of Cape Town. London: Peckham.— 
Services largely musical. Addresses by the Rev. 
G. Carter morning and evening, and in the afternoon 
to the Sunday-schoo]. _Plumstead.—Preacher, the 
Children’s address in 
the afternoon by Mr. Lowe. Followed on Monday 
by a congregational social. South Shields (Sept. 
29,—Preacher, the Rev. W. H. Lambelle, of Mid- 
dlesbrough, followed by a fruit banquet on Mon- 
day, when a presentation of a silver teapot was 
made to Mrs. Walker (née Armitage), on the occa- 
sion of her marriage, and in recognition of her ser- 
vices to church and school. Wick and Nottage 
(on Monday and Tuesday).—Preachers at Wick, the 
Revs. T. J. Jenkins and W. J. Phillips ; at Nottage, 
the Rev. D. Evans, Congregational minister, gave a 
striking address. 

—— 


Ainsworth.—On Wednesday evening, Oct. 2, 
the Unitarian Literary Society held the tirst, meet- 
ing of the coming session, when a public lecture 
was given by Dr. Nuttall, of Little Lever, on 
“ Cottage Houses, from a Sanitary Point of View.” 
The Rev. M. R. Scott presided, and there was a 
large attendance, a warm vote of thanks being 
accorded to the lecturer. 

Atherton (Chowbent Chapel).—The school 
sermons, usually held here in July, but postponed 
this year on account of the new organ opening in 
that month, when £125 were realised by the collec- 
tions, were blended on Sunday last with the Harvest 
Festival services. Miss Marian Pritchard, of London, 
addressed the scholars and teachers, especially at 
the morning service; and the Rev. John Page 
Hopps preached afternoon and evening. The 
weather was exceedingly unfavourable, but nearly 
700 assembled in the evening, even as they had 
gathered proportionately well in the morning and 
afternoon. ‘The collections for the school amounted 
to £60. 

Bridgwater.—The annual Sunday-school treat 
took place at Sunny Bank, the residence of the 
Misses Spiller, on Thursday afternoon, Oct 3. 
After tea the children were joined by the teachers 
and a number of the congregation, upwards of 
eighty partaking of Miss Spiller’s hospitality. 

Chorley.—The venerable chapel, the home of 
the oldest Nonconformist congregation in 
Chorley, was closed last Sunday for renova- 
tion, and the Rev. Andrew Doel preached a 
commemorative sermon. The present chapel, 
which was builé in 1725, by Mr. Abraham 
Crampton, a banker of Derby, succeeded a little 
meeting-house, the home of a few earnest, godly 
Puritans, who were gathered by the Rev. Mr. Welch, 
one of the ejected ministers vy the Act of Unifor- 
mity, 1662. Its history of development from the 
old Presbyterian days is similar to that of other of 
our chapels. Among its ministers was the father 
of the late Sir Henry Tate, Bart. A sum of £750 
has been raised towards the renovation of this place 
of worship, but £200 more will be needed before the 
work is finished, 

Horsham.—On Wednesday afternoon the re- 


- mains of Mrs, Humphrey Nash were laid to rest in 


the chapel graveyard. The deceased lady had a 
life-long connection with the congregation, beirg a 
daughter of the Rev. Robert Ashdowne, who 
occupied the pulpit from 1831 to 1860, Her 


' husband has for many years acted as honorary 


treasurer of the church. Although very troubled 
to walk of late years, she was a constant attendant 
at the Sunday services, and there were few week 


_ evening meetings for adults at which her face was 
missing, Ever ready with a word of appreciation 


for the efforts of other workers, and touchingly 
grateful for any little personal service that might 
be rendered to herself, her loss will be felt by both 
minister and people with whom she worshipped. 
Liverpool.—A meeting was held on Thursday 


evening, Oct. 3, in the new meeting-room of the} 
ig Oe Ae - q 


Christian, 


Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, for the purpose of 
organising a new temperance association in connec- 
tion with the Unitarian Churches of Liverpool and 
district. The Rey. R. A. Armstrong, who pre- 
sided, spoke of the failure of legislation up to the 
present time to deal adequately with the drink 
question, and he urged the duty of individual total 
abstinence in order to save people from the drink- 
ing habit. He said that the time had come for 
Unitarians to have their own separate organisation. 
After considerable discussion, ‘the name ‘“ The 
Liverpool Unitarian Temperance Society” was 
decided upon, and a council was chosen, including 
representatives of Ullet-road, Bootle, and Hope- 
street Churches, the Ancient Chapel, and the Mis- 
sions of Mill-street, Hamilton-road, the North-end, 
and Garston, under the presidency of the Rev. W. 
J. Jupp. An annual subscription of one penny 
constitutes membership, and it is hoped that all 
Churches and Missions of Liverpool and district 
will organise Bands of Hope or Temperance 
Societies, each of which is entitled to send repre- 
sentatives to the council. Mrs. Ellams, of Ullet- 
road Church, was appointed hon. treasurer, and 
Miss E. K. McConnell, of Hope-street Church, hon. 
secretary. After the business part of the meeting, 
Mr. Fred Robinson read a paper on “ Temperance 
Work,” in which he spoke of the necessity of 
providing counter attractions to the public-house, 

London: Essex Church.—A well-attended 
meeting was held in the schoolroom on Wednesday 
evening to inaugurate a Guild in connection with 
the National Conference Guilds Union, The chair 
was taken by the Rev. Frank K. Freestcn, who 
explained the chief aims and objects which a guild 
might accomplish. The Rev. Joseph Wood, Presi- 
dent of the Guilds’ Union, gave an earnest address 
to the meeting, and described the various branches 
of operation, in his own Guild at Birmingham. 
Letters of congratulation and greeting were read 
from the Rev. Charles Hargrove, M.A., vice-presi- 
dent, and the Rev, John Ellis, secretary, wishing 
success to the new society. The resolution consti- 
tuting the Guild was moved by Miss A. Lawrence 
and seconded by Mrs. W. W. Bruce, who read an 
interesting letter from Miss Edith Gittens, of 
Leicester. Miss E, M. Lawrence and Mr. Bryan 
Johnson also addressed the meeting, at the close 
of which thirty-one names of members were 
given in. 

London: Stepney.—The third monthly Con- 
ference on Ideals of Christianity was held at College 
Chapel last Sunday afternoon. An address on 
“Mazzini” was given by Mr. C. E. Maurice, who 
said that Mazzini fulfilled the function of the truly 
great man, to be in the world and not of it, and 
though he always took an active part in the world’s 
affairs he was sustained and guided by unworldly 
ideals. He was trained at an early age in the 
worship of equality by his democratic parents. He 
was stirred while a boy by contact with the Pied- 
montese refugees. He grew up with the sentiment 
of liberty and equality surrounding him like an 
atmosphere, and. he consecrated his life to the 
realisation of his ideal. He had much to do in 
correcting dangerous fallacies arising from the 
liberal teaching of the day, the writings of Voltaire 
and Rousseau, and the influence of the French 
Revolution. The Society of Young Italy, which he 
founded, aimed at the welding of the varicus States 
into one whole, under a Republican form of Govern- 
ment. Its formula was ‘God and the People.” 
For the idea of mere revolt against authority he 
substituted the sease of duty—duty to the country, 
to the family, to the highest law. “ All sovereignty 
is in God, in the moral law, in the Providential 
Design, which rules the world, and is from time to 
time revealed to humanity by virtuous genius, in 
the aim wea have to reach, in the mission we have 
to fulfil.” Mazzini guarded against extremists and 
anarchy by insisting on association as the great 
principle of our time. In contradistinction to the 
methods of the Carbonari, the Society of Young 
Italy was to be free, definite, and open in its pro- 
paganda, and intended to knit together all classes 
in the common movement for the liberation of the 
country. Though he did not call himself a 
yet his ideals were Christ-like. He 
wrote: “ The law of God has not two weights and 
two measures; Christ came for all: he spoke to 
all: he died for all. We cannot logically declare 
the children of God to be equal before God and 
unequal before. men. ... We cannot wish the 
brow that is raised to heaven to fall prostrate in 
the dust before any created being. ... We 
protest, then, against all inequality, against all 
oppression wheresoever it is practised.’ He re- 
garded the democratic movement as an attempt at 
the practical realisation of the only prayer taught 


us by Christ : Thy kingdom come, they will be done 


on earth as it isin heaven, The Chairman (Mr. P. 
W, Ames), Miss Florence Hill, Mr. Chambers, and 
others joined in the discugsion, 


Loughborough (Appointment). — The Rev. 
Peter Dean, for twenty-six years minister at Wal- 
sall, has accepted an invitation to the ministry of 
Victoria-street Church, and entered on his duties 
last Sunday. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne.—The anniversary sermons 
were preached in the Church of the Divine Unity 
last Sunday, by the Rev. James Forrest, M.A., of 
Glasgow. In the morning, preaching from Phil. 
ni. 13 and 14, he said that Unitarians were believers 
in progress, because they were believers in a living 
God, indwelling in the world and mankind. That 
faith was of the very essence of their Unitarianism. 
Too much stress might be laid on their denial of 
the deity of Jesus, but it involved a very positive 
belief in the divinity of man, and on that positive 
belief all their rational views of religion rested. It 
supplied them with an ideal of insistent authority. 
In the evening the subject of Mr. Forrest’s sermon 
was “ Unitarians of the United World.” 

Prestor.—On Sunday the members of the Percy- 
street congregation welcomed the Rev. N. Anderton 
back from his holiday and honeymoon, and on 
Monday evening, at a meeting of Sunday-school 
teachers, a more formal welcome was extended to 
Mr. and Mrs. Anderton. The Band of Hope re- 
opened on Tuesday, when a special entertainment 
was given by the Misses Mayor and Mrs. McKeague. 
The attendance was good in spite of a very wet 
night, and a most enjoyable evening was spent. 
The Society was started last year as a branch of the 
Sunday-school work, andthe results have been in 
every way satisfactory. 

South Wales Unitarian Association —The 
quarterly meetings were held at Cwmbach, Aber- 
dare, on Wednesday and Thursday week, and were 
an oceasion of genuine refreshing to the members 
present, On Wednesday there were (Welsh fashion) 
two sermons in the evening, and on Thursday one 
in the morning, one in the afternoon (in English), 
and two in the evening. The attendance continued 
to increase throughout. ‘The next meetingsare to 
be held at Easter at Capelgroes, to celebrate the 
centenary of the foundation of the congregation by 
Dr. Charles Lloyd in 1802. 

Torquay.—The winter session of fortnightly 
meetings at Unity Hall commenced on Monday, 
Oct. 7, with a free concert, which was well attended, 
The programme, which was of a high class, in- 
cluded Beethoven’s Pianoforte Concerto in C minor, 
beautifully played by Mrs. G. H. Handford, accom- 
panied by an excellent o:chestra of strings, drums, 
and organ. On Monday, Oct. 21, Dr. Karkeek has 
promised a lecture on “The Manners and Customs 
of the Fourteenth Century.” 

Walsall.—The Rev. Peter Dean concluded his 
twenty-six years’ ministry at Walsall on Sunday 
week, and ab the close of the Sunday night service 
it was announced that he was leaving the congre- 
gation entirely free from debt. On Monday night, 
the 30th ult., a town’s presentation was made to 
him at the Temperance Hall, Mr. H. D. Clarke, 
J.P. (Congregationalist), occupied the chair, and 


| made the preseatation, which consisted of a cheque 


for £42. The Chairman of the School Board (the 
Vicar of St. Paul’s), the Chairman of the Liberal 
Association, the Chairman of the Band of Hope 
Union, the Head-Master of the Pupil Teachers’ 
Centre, and representatives of the Spiritualists, the 
Unitarian ministers of the district, and Mr, Dean’s 
congregation, gave addresses referring to his edu- 
cational, temperance, political, hospital, religious, 
and other work in the town, and the great regret 
that was felt at his departure. Mr. Dean has re- 
moved to Loughborough. 


To CorresponpEnts. — Letters, &c., 
received from the following :—C. D.'B.; 
GUWae Bis By ACh 5 Bh MiG. sJ.P.. Hes 
Mi Bede Re Jed Be Ms ES S.: 
E. M. W. The invitation to the Pro- 
vincial Assembly of London and. the 
South-Eastern Counties to meet next year 
at Hastings has, we are glad to hear since 
Tuesday’s meeting, been definitely con- 
firmed, 

pe Sete 

The Nordrach Treatment for Consunyp- 

tives in this Country. By J. A. Gibson. 


3s. 6d. (Sampson Low.) 

The Connoisseur. A. Magazine for 
Collectors. Vol. I. No.2. 1s. (Sampson 
Low.) 

The 20th Century Citizen's Atlas. Part Tf. 
6d. (George Newnes, ) 


Contemporary, Scribner’s, Idler, Universal, 
Ludgate, Humane Review. 
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Bermondsey, Fort-road, 7 p.M., Rev. Tuomas J. 
Harpy. 

Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 
11 a.M., Rev. Freperic ALwEn, “The Past and 
its Legacy,” and 7 p.m., Rev. Epaar Daptyn, 
“The Keynote of Public Worship.” Anni- 
versary Services. Collections. 

Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra-road, 
11 aM. and 7 P.M., Rev. F. W. StanLey. 

Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley-rd., West 
Croydon, 11 4.M.and 7P.M., Rev. J. Pace Hopps, 

Deptford, Church-street, 11.15 a.m. and 6.30 P.M., 
Rev. A. J. MARCHANT. 

Essex Church, The Mall, Notting-hill-gate, 11 a.m. 
and 7 P.M., Rev. Frank K. Freeston. Evening, 
‘Saints and Shrines.—I. St. Columba and 
Tons,” 

Forest-gate, corner of Dunbar-road, Upton-lane, 
11 a.M. and 6.30 p.m., Rev. H. W. PErris, 
Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham-place, 
11 a.M. and 7 p.m., Rev. R. H. U. Buoor. 
Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11.15 a.m, Rev, 
StoprorD A. BROOKE, and 7 P.M., Rev. FREDERIC 

ALLEN ; 10.30, Minister’s Class for Children, 

Highgate Hill, Unitarian Christian Church, 11 a.m. 
and 7 p.M., Mr. T, Exuiot, 

Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 a.m. 
and 7 p.M., Rev, G. Dawes Hicks, M.A., Ph.D. 
Harvest Festival ; after Evening Nervice, ‘The 
Creation,” Part I., will be sung. 

Kentish Town, Clarence-road, N.W., 11 a.m. and 
7 p.M., Rev, ALEXANDER FaRQUHARSON, 

Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 a.M. and 7 p.m., Rey. J, E. 
STRONGE. 

Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church High-street, 
11 a.m. and 7 P.m., Rev. W. C. Pops. 

Little Portland-street Chapel, 11.15 a.m. and 7 P.m., 
Rey. H. 8. Perris, M.A. 

Mansford-street Churchand Mission, Bethnal Green, 
7 P.M., Rev. W. G. CapMan, 

Peckham, Avondale-road, 11 a.M, and 6.30 P.M., 
Rev. G. CartTEr. 

Plumstead, Common-road Unitarian Church,11 a.m, 
and 6.30 P.m., Rev. L. JENKINS JoNnEs. 

Richmond, Free Church, Ormond-road, 11.15 a.m, 
and 7 p.M., Rev. S. Farrineton. 

Stepney-Green, College Chapel, 11 a.m. and 7 P.M., 
Mr, P. W. Amzs. 

Stoke Newington, The Green, 11.15 a.m. and 7 P.m,, 
Rev. W. Woonpina, B.A. 

Stratford, West Ham-lane Unitarian Church, 11 
AM, 3 P.M., and 6.30 P.mM., Mr. C, F, Dear. 
Harvest Thanksgiving Services. 

Wandsworth, Unitarian Christian Church, East-hill, 
11 a.M. and 7 P.m., Rev. W. G. Tarrant, B.A. 

Wood Green, Unity Hall, 11 a.m. and 7 p.M., Rev. 
Dr, MuMMERY, 


PER err rere) 


PROVINCIAL, 


Batu, Trim-street Chapel, 11 a.m. and 6.30PM, 
Rey. Joan McDOwELL, 

BrprorpD, Library (side room), 11.15 a.m, Rey. 
Rowianp Hint. 

Brackpoon, Banks-street, North Shore, 10,45 a.m. 
and 6.30 p.m., Rev. Davip Davis, 

BoacxKroot, Unitarian Church, Masonic Hall, South 
Shore, 11 and 6.30, 

Bootie, Free Church Hall, Stanley-road, 11 a.m. 
and 6.30 P.m., Rev. J. Mortey Mitts, 

BovuRvEMOUTH, Unitarian Church West-hill-road, 
11 a.M. and 7 P.m., Rev. C. C, Cox. 

BraprorD, Chapel-lane Chapel, 10.30 a.m, and 
6.30 P.M., Rev. E. Cergpic Jones, 

Bricuron, Christ Church (Free Christian), New-rd., 
North-st., 11 a.m. and 7 pm, Rev. H. M. 
Livens. 

Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 11 a.m. and 
7 P.M., Rev. G. STREET. 

CantTERBURY, Ancient Chapel, Blackfriars, 11 a.m., 
Mr, C. A. GINEVER. 

CuatuaM, Unitarian Church, Hamond-hill, 11 a.m, 
and 6.30 p.m., Rev. G. 8. Hrreucock, B.A. 
*“Drat and WALMER, Free Christian Church, High- 

st., 11 a.M. and 6.30 P.M., Rev. T. SHaKsPEARE, 

Dover, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 11 a.m, 
and 6.30 p.m., Rev. S. Burrows, 

GouiuprorD, Ward-street Church, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 p.m., Rev. E. S. Lana Bucknanp, 

HorsHaM, Free Christian Church, Worthing-rond, 
11 a.m, and 6.30 P.m., Rev. J, J, Marren, 


Lerps, Mill Hill, 10.45 a.m. and 6.30 p.m, Rev. 
C. Hararove, M.A. 

Liscarp, Memorial Church, Manor-road, 11 a.m. 
and 6,30 p.m., Rev. A. ERNEST PARRY. 

Liverpoot, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 a.m. 
and 6.30 p.m., Rev. W. J. JUPP. 

LrveRPoon, Hope-street Church 11 a.m. and 6,30 
p.m., Rev, R. A, ARMSTRONG, B.A. 

LivERPOoL, Ullet-road, Sefton Park, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 p.M., Rev. Dr. Kirm. Evening, “The 
Ascent of Man as taught by Modern Science, 
and the Effects of that Teaching on Modern 
Religion.” 

Mancuester, Sale, 11 a.m. and 6.30 p.m, Rev. W. 
LAWRENCE SCHROEDER, M.A. 

ManonestER, Strangeways, 10.30 a.M. and 6,30 
P.M., Rev, W. R, SHANKS. 

Newrort, Isle of Wight, 11 a.m, and 6.30 P.M., 
Rev. Cruement EH, PIKE. 

OxrorD, Manchester College, 
Dr, DRUMMOND. 

PortsmourH, General Baptist Chapel, St. Thomas- 
street, 6.45 p.m., Mr. THomas Bonn, 

PortsmMouTH, High-street Chapel, 11 a.m and 
6.45 p.m., Mr, G@. Coszns PRIOR. 

ScarBorouaH, Westborough, 10,45 a.m. and 7 P.M., 
Rev. OTTWELL BINNS. 

SrpmoutH, Old Meeting, High-street, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 p.M., Rev. W. AGAR. 

SEVENOAKS, Bessell’s Green, The Old Meeting House 
ll a.m. Stables in the grounds. 

SourHEND, Unitarian Church, Darnley-road 11 a.m, 
(Children’s Service), and 6.30 P.M. 

Sovrnrort, Portland-street Church 11 a.m. and 
6.30 P.M., Rev. LawrENncE P. Jacks, M.A., of 
Birmingham, 

Torquay, Unity Ha Lower Union-street, 11 a.m. 
and 6,30 P.M., Rev. A. E. O'Connor. 

TUNBRIDGE WELLS, Mechanics’ Institute, Dudley- 
road, 1] a.m. and 6.30 P.M. 

York, St. Saviourgate Chapel, 11 a.m, and 6,30 
p.M., Rey. H. Rawuiinas, M.A, 


11.80 a.m, Rev. 


Ba A A Ne 


IRELAND. 


Dustin, Stephen’s Green West, 12 noon. 

WaRRENPOINT, co, Down, Unitarian Church, Dro- 
more-road, 12 Noon, Rev. W. EK. Metiong, The 
attendance of visitors cordially invited. 


pains SRR NSS See 


Carr Town, Free Protestant (Unitarian) Church, 
Hout-street, 6.45 p.M., Rev, D. Amos, | 

Sypyey, N.S.W., The Australian Church, I.0.0.F, 
Temple, 11 a.m. and 7 p.m., Rev. G@. WALTERS, 


THICAL RELIGION SOCIETY, 


STEINWAY HALL, PORTMAN-SQUARE, | 


W.—Oct. 13th, at 11.15, Dr. WASHINGTON 
SULLIVAN, Some Aspects of Religion—“ Religio 
Scriptoris : The Religion of a Literary Man,” 


OUTH-PLACE ETHICAL SOCIETY, 

SOUTH-PLACE, FINSBURY.—Oct. 13th, 

at11.15 a.m., JOHN A. HOBSON, M.A., ‘ Thoughts 
on Anarchism.” 


LASGOW UNITARIAN CHURCH, 


ST. VINCENT-STREET, 
Hoours or Service: Morning at 11; Evening (First 
Sunday of Month), 6,30. 

Unitarian ‘friends visiting the Glasgow International 
Exhibition will be heartily welcomed to the Church 
Services, and will have all assistance given to ensure the 
pleasure and comfort of their stay in the city. 


James Forrest, M.A., Minister, Janefield House, 


Blythswood-square, Glasgow. 
W. G. Coutins, Hon.{Sec., 95, Douglas-street, Glasgow. 


FREDK, LONG & SON, 


AUCTIONEERS, SURVEYORS, HOUSE & LAND AGENTS, 
4, Adelaide Place, London Bridge, E.C, 


Rents Collected, and the entire management of 
Property in any part of London or Suburbs under- 
taken. Valuations for Probate, &c. 


\ \ JIDOW (middle-aged), with daughter, 

seeks position as CARETAKER of offices, 
chambers, or nurses’ home. Good references, 
Wesleyan.—M. A. 8., 134, Leighton-road, Kentish 
Town, N.W. 


DEATHS, 


Dixon—On the 6th Oct., at Dudley House, Bowdon, 
the residence of her son-in-law, A. E, Paterson, 
Sarah Dixon, 


& FOREIGN UNITARIAN 
ASSOCIATION, ; 


A MEETING of the COUNCIL will be held at 
ESSEX HALL, ESSEX STREET, STRAND, 
LONDON, on WEDNESDAY, October 30th, 1901. 
The Chair will be taken by the President, W. 
Buiake Opaers, K.C., at Four o’clock, 

Any NOTICES of MOTION by Members should 
reach the Office on or before Saturday, October 19. 

W. COPELAND BOWIE, Secretary. 


mwa 


Board and Restvence, 


—— 

FEW young people received in 
PLEASANT HOME near Victoria. Terms 

moderate.—Mrs. Ropert TURNER, 94, Grosvenor- 


road, 8. W, 


OARDING HOUSE.—THE FELL, 

TROUTBECK, WINDERMERE, is situated 

550 feet above sea level, and about 24 miles from 

the station at Windermere, Every home comfort, 
Moderate terms, 


OURNEMOUTH —Elvaston, West 
Clif, BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT. 
Unrivalled position on sea front, close to the High- 
cliffe Hotel. 50 rooms. Full-sized billiard table. 
Lovely grounds, with access to Cliff Promenade. 
Due south, Near Unitarian Church.—Mr, and 
Mrs. Pocock. 


OURNEMOUTH.—Most comfortable 
private BOARDING-HOUSE ; close to sea ; 
sheltered among the Pines ; south aspect. Billiard- 
room (full-sized table). Terms moderate.—Address, 
Miss CHaLDEcorTT, Stirling House, Manor-road. 


OURNEMOUTH. — Board-residence. 
High. position, facing South, with balcony 


_| and good garden. Suitable for Open-air Treatment, 


Close to sea, sheltered by pines, and adjoining the 
car-route to all parts.—D., Cliff House, 1, West- 
minster-road, Branksome Park. 


OLWYN BAY. — MORANNEDD 
BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT, MARINE 
ROAD, one minute from West Promenade and five 
from the beautiful Pwllycrochen Woods and from 
station. Morannedd is a most comfortable and 
homelike house, standing in its own grounds, - 
Liberal Table ; moderate tariff.—Proprietress, Miss 
WADSWORTH. 


T. LEONARDS.—“ Crantock,’’ 59, 
Warrior-square. First-class BOARD and 
RESIDENCE, newly furnished and redecorated. 
Sea View, excellent cuisine, billiard room, sanitary 
certificate.-—Mr. and Mrs, Sipney P. Porrer. 


Me: JOHN HARWOOD is prepared 
to give DRAMATIC RECITALS of two 
hours duration from Shakspere, Dickens and other 
authors ; also a novel Lecture, entitled “The Art 
of Public Recitation: its Humours and Difficulties 
—a Leaf from my Own Experience,” followed by 
one hour of illustrative Recitals, to Societies con- 
nected with Unitarian or Free Churches, upon ex- 
ceptional terms and without risk.—Address, Fair 
View, Pendleton, Manchester. 


ESTABLISHED 1861. 


BIRKBECK BANK 


Seuthampton Bidngs., Chancery Lane, London, W.o, 
CURRENT ACCOUNTS 


© 7 on the minimum monthly balances, ° 
/ xima uss arava balow 4108 AR 
eee DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS ; ; 
‘ im ¢) 
5 [2 Devecis sraravie on demand. DDE “/, 
STOCKS AND SHARES 
Stocks and Shares parchased and sold for customers. 


The BIRKBEOK ALMANAOK, with fell particulars, 


craw ‘FRANCIS RAYENSOROFT, Manager 
Tslephone No. & Holborn, sah 
Telegraphte Address; “ BIRKEROK, LOXDOR.” % 


COMFORTABLE HOME offered to 
Lady or Gentleman by a Good ) 

Cook. Invalid not objected to, Reference 
moderate,—Miss METCALFE, 63, Wol - 


ie is 
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Schools, ete, 


——_»—. 


HANNING HOUSE, HIGHGATE, 
LONDON, N. 
UNITARIAN BOARDING SCHOOL for GIRLS. 
' / 

Miss LILIAN TALBOT, B.A., Head Mistress, 
BOARDERS’ FEES for and after Sept. 18th, 
Forty Guineas a year. Chapel One Guinea, 
Music Six Guineas extra ; 
or £14 7s, a term, and if with Music £16 9s, 
Ministers’ Daughters and Foundationers, 
£10 13s. 6d. a term, or with Music £12 5s, 

Including Board, Lodging, necessary Laundry, 
Classes \for the London Matriculation, and all Class 
Lessons English, Latin, French, Greek, German, 
Mathematics, Science, Hlocution, Drawing, Class 
Singing, Dressmaking, Cooking, Calesthenics, Play- 
ground, Swings, Cricket, Lawn Tennis, Hockey, 
Garden, Outside Sanatorium, Laundry at Home, 

Outside Examiner, 
Divinity on Saturdays. 
Extras: Violin, Solo Singing, Painting, £2 2s. each. 
Shorthand, Dancing, One Guinea each. 

Day Scholars, 3 to 5 Gs. a Term, Music 2 Gs. extra. 
Kindergarten, 2 to 24 Gs. a term. 
Manager, Miss MATILDA SHARPE, 

32, Highbury-place, N. 


IGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
SOUTH MARINE TERRACE, 
ABERYSTWITH. 


PRINCIPAL ... Mrs. MARLES THOMAS, 


Pupils most successfully prepared for Public 
Examinations. Scholarships have been obtained 
at the University Colleges. Special attention paid 
to the physical side of education, Gymnasium, 
Swedish drill. 


THE 
OB an aceon SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


(Founded by Miss J. F. GRUNER, May, 1897). 


BOARDERS are received by the Misses GrunER at 


Mooreroft, Hindhead, Haslemere, from whom. pros- 


pectuses and further information may be obtained, 
the School being carried on at the HINDHEAD 
HALL as heretofore, 


ADY (Liberal Christian, L.L.A. 

-Hons.), about to REMOVE her School to 
the Seaside, can receive a few more BOARDERS. 
High-class education. Moderate inclusive fees.— 
AKANTHE, Office of INQUIRER. 


AG LADY desires to meet with a young 


lady of intellectual tastes, for the winter 
months, who in return for BOARD will read aloud 


history. Country life.—H. P., Pincotes, Dunsfold, 
Godalming. 
ELIXSTOWE. — SITTING-ROOM 


and one or two BEDROOMS TO LET, for 
winter. Terms moderate, Every attention given. 
—Address, Mrs. H. Ropinson, Kimberley, Ranelagh- 
road, Felixstowe, 


OUTH HAMPSTEAD.—For winter 

months or longer.—A lady desires another 

lady to join her in occupation of her well-furnished 

HOUSE. Terms by arrangement.— Apply, M., 
INQUIRER Eiaaes fies 21) 3, Essex-street, W.C. 


TPO LET, a ro« LET, a roomy furnished HOUSE i in 

best part of Bath. Very moderate terms, 
Further particulars from A. E. Jones, Great 
- Bedford-street, Bath, 


OTHER’S HELP required by elderly |. 


lady living near Belfast. Must be good 
tempered, obliging, able to sew, and willing to 
make herself generally useful in the house. Wages 
_ £12 a year.—Apply to Rev. T. Deen The 
Manse, Comber, . 


A NTED, 
- HELP or LADY NURSE, to take charge 
’ of three young children and light house-work. 
Salary £18 to £20.—Apply to Mrs. Garnurt, 27 
bidet hill, Highgate. 


ANTED, situation as COMPANION 
i HELP to a lady or in a family. Salary 
£20 phases L,, Inquirer Office, 3, Essex- 


superior MOTHER'S 


Pile ENOUL RIK. 


PANE STREET CHAPEL, BURY. 

A BAZAAR will be held’ in the SCHOOLS, 
BANK-STREET BURY, to raisé £1,500 required 
in connection with the Chapel, Sunday School, and 
Day School. 

OPENING CEREMONY each day, at 2,30 p.m. 

WEDNESDAY, Oct. 16. — Opener, JamuEs 
Kenyon, Esq., M.P. (Bury), Chairman, THomas 
Hott, Esq , J.P. (Bury). 

THURSDAY, Oct. 17.—Opener, Frank TayYLor, 
Esq., J.P. (Bolton), Chairman, Wm. Heatry, lsq., 
J.P. (Heywood), ; 

FRIDAY, Oct. 18.—Opener, C. W. Jonss, Esq., 
J.P. (Liverpool). Chairman, J. Kentish WriaeuHt, 
Esq. (Nottingham), 

SATURDAY, Oct. 
O’Hacan (Burnley). 
Esq. (Swinton), 


19.—Right Hon. Lady 
Chairman, G. H. Lerten, 


ENTERTAINMENTS. — Mr. W. B. Bell’s 
Orchestra, Mr. E. Thornley Dodge, Mr. Charles 
Kenyon and Miss Evelyn Cooper, the ‘ Pinafore” 
Concert Party, &c. 


ADMIssI0on.—Family Season Ticket, 5s. Single 
Season Ticket, 3s. 6d. Single Admission : Wednes- 
day, 2s. 6d. (after 6 P.M., 1s.) ; Thursday, 1s. ; 
Friday, 1s. (after 6 P.M., 6d.) 3 Saturday, 6a. 
Children under 14, half price. 

J. W. BARLOW, 
G. R. KENYON, 
4, Bank-street, Bury. 


ONGSIGHT FREE CHRISTIAN 
CHURCH, BIRCH-LANE. 


INDUCTION of the Rev, H. J, ROSSINGTON, 
B.A,, SATURDAY, October 19th, at 3.30 p.m. 


The following Ministers will take part in the 


Secretaries, 


Service :— 


Devotional : 
Sheffield. 

Right Hand of Fellowship : 
STEINTHAL, of Manchester. 

Charge to Minister : the Rev. Atrx. Gorpon, M A., 
Principal of the Home Missionary College. 

Charge to Congregation: the Rev. A. W. Fox, 
M.A., of Todmorden, 


the Rey. J. E, Mannine, M.A., of 


the Rev. S. A. 


In the Evening a WELCOME SOIREE will be 
held in the School, when, in addition to the above, 
the Rev. CHARLES Roprgr, B.A., President of the 
Manchester District Association will address the 
Meeting. 

TEA at 5.80. Chair to be taken at Seven. 


UAE SS eee CHURCH, PUDSEY. 


- BUILDING AND IMPROVEMENT FUND. 


We wish to further acknowledge, with thanks, 

the following further subscriptions :— 
£ 

British and Ioreign Unitarian Association 25 
Councillor Walter Forrest, Ren 
Miss Lucas, Harrogate i 
Mr. Philip Holt... 
Rev, J. E. Carpenter, Oxford 
Mrs. Leigh .. ane aa 
Mr. J. W. Dutson; Pudsey ay nee 
F. W. Lawrance ... na d wide 
Mr. C. Crampton, Leeds . 
Rev. R. Chalmers, Wakefield 
Holbrook Gaskell, Esq., Liverpool 
Miss E. G. Holt, do. See os 
Cuthbert Grundy, Esq,., Blackpool 
Mrs. Dunn.. Nes om 
Smaller sums 

Further Rutderinbions antl Be thankfully re- 
ceived by J. TINDALL, Hon. Secretary, 

Rosemont, The Lanes, Pudsey. 


EWARK - ON - TRENT FREE 
CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 

We are now glad to announce that through the 
generous donations of friends throughout ee 
country, inclusive of local contributions (£45), w 
have realised £100, this, together with a promesd 
grant of £10, brings us to within £15 of the 
amount of the debt on our Church Building. 


Pe ese ee IN OT 

BODOKPHHHHOONOoOMOCZ 
fo} 

@Moecoccc0cococoocoocso— 


Nevertheless, we were sanguine of getting a total 


of £150, which would enable us to carry out much 
needed improvements in our Organ and Heating 
apparatus. 
We now earnestly appeal for further donations, 
E, RATTENBURY HODGES, ° 
Minister of the e Church. 
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DEVOTIONAL BOOKLETS 
By the REV. W. G. TARRANT, B.A. 


DAILY MEDITATIONS, 


(Fourth Edition Revised.) 


NIGHT UNTO NIGHT. 


Cloth, red edges, 6d, ; roan gilt, 1s, 
London: Puxitie GREEN, 5, Essex-st., Strand, W.C. 


THE NEW KINGDOM. 


ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY. 
ONE PENNY. Post Free, 1s. 6d. per Annum, 


—+¢— 


Contents for OCTOBER. 
Autumn Leaves (Verses). Sarah ¥, Adams, 
Back to Jesus.—I1I.. R. T. Herford, B.A. 
A Holiday ia Transylvania.—I.- Thos, P. Spedding. 
Prof, Edmond Montet, D.D., Geneva (Portrait). 
From Manchester to Kimberley. Charles R. 9. 
Wilson. 
National Conference Guilds Union,—Leaflet No. I. 
—The Guild Idea. 
Struggle for Reform in Spain. 
My Early Days (Serial). Walter Ferguson. 


To be had from the Publishers, Messrs. Wm, 
HovaH and Sons, Manchester ; Rawson and: Co., 
16, New Brown-street, Manchester; Essex Hatt, 
London ; and all Newsagents. 


THE CRISIS. A Quarterly Review. 


Edited by the Hon. ROLLO RUSSELL. 
Contents of No. 4, OCTOBER, 1901. 
The Decline of the Fittest : Anti-Natural Selection, 
The Decay of Parliament. By A.G.S. 
The Degradation of England. 
The Fraudulent Petition to the Queen, 
B. Rose. 
Notes. 
The Fatherland. 
Price 6d.; by post, 74d. 
Copies of Nos, 1, 2, and 3 may still be had, price 
74d, each post-free. 
Warts andj Co., 17, Johnson’s-court, 
Fleet-street, .C. 


OCIAL PURITY ALLIANCE; 


founded in 1873, to uphold one equal standard 

of Purity alike for Men and Women, For par- 
ticulars and literature apply to Mr. E. Hammonp, 
Secretary, 18, Tothill-street, S.W., on Monday and 
Wednesday Mornings, or to Mrs. HAMMOND on 
Friday Mornings. 

Funds are greatly needed to extend this im- 
portant work and to reprint valuable papers. 

Contributions will be acknowledged by the Secre- 
tary, or by Mr. W. T. Matieson, Hon, Treasurer. 


By Ernest 


London : 


1972 CENTURY BUILDINGSOCIETY 
hepa ge lene LONDON BRIDGE, 
E.C. 


Interest on Loans reduced to Four-and-a-half 
per Cent, 
DIRECTORS. 
Chairman — Sir H. W. Lawkence, Bart., 21, 
Mincing-lane, E.C. 
Deputy-Chairman—Mark H, Juper, A.R.1.B.A. 
7, Pall Mall, S.W. 
F. A. HARpcastte, E.S.L, 5, Old Queen-st., S.W. 
Miss Orme, 118, Upper Tulse- hill, S.W. 
STEPHEN SEAWARD TAYLER, ‘ Fairholme,’ > 8, Mount 
Ephraim-road, Streatham- hill, 8. W., and 
Mrs, Henry Rort, 1, Randolph-gardens, NW. 


PREFERENCE SHARES £10, Interest 44 per 
cent. DEPOSITS received at 3 34, and 4 per cent., 
withdrawable at short notice. 

LIBERAL ADVANCES promptly made. 
Monthly repayment, including principal, premium 
and interest for each £100 advanced—21 peste 
13s. 6d.; 18 years, 14s, 9d.; 15 years, 16s, 1d. ; 
10 years, £1 1s. 8d. Survey Fee to £500, half- ahs 
guinea, 

Special facilities given to persons desiring to pur- 
chase houses for their own occupation. Prospectus 


free, 
FREDERICK LONG, Manager. 
ee wanted by competent 


Journalist, Terms moderate. Accuracy 
guaranteed,—P, W., 50, River-road, Littlehampton 
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JUST PUBLISHED IN TWO VOLUMES. t 


LAWS OF LIFE AFTER THE MIND OF CHOHRIST. 


By the Rev. JOHN HAMILTON THOM. 


First and Second Series. New Edition, crown 8vo, 406 and 430 pp. Price 2s. 6d. each, net. By post, 2s. 10d. each, 
The Vols. may be purchased separately. 


PRESS NOTICES OF THE FIRST SERIES. 
“A volume of essay-like sermons addressed to a thoughtful and cultivated audience, The ‘sweet reasonableness’ of the Gospel, ts beauty, and many 
of its winning aspects, are exhibited with simplicity and grace by Mr. Thom.”—Academy. 
“Tt is difficult to open the volume anywhere without lighting on the traces of a powerful intellect, fully imbued with the spirit of Christ, and keenly 
critical of the Christian deficiences of the age, with which it is the preacher’s duty to deal.”—Spectator. 


NOW. READY. : 
Cr. 8vo. Cloth, gilt top, 360 pp., with Portraits, 25. 6d. net, by post 2s. od. 


LIBERAL RELIGIOUS THOUGHT at the BEGINNING of the TWENTIETH CENTURY 


Addresses and Papers at the International Council of Unitarian and other Liberal Religious Thinkers 
and Workers, held in London, May, 1901. 


EDITED BY W’. COPELAND BOWTIE. "3 
GVV GOV CVO PIV ICI I VVC CICIVIrwever ; \ 
CONTENTS. | 


I. The President’s Addresa, Rev. J. Estlin Carpenter, M.A., Oxford; I]. Weleome to Foreign Delegates, Rev. James Harwood, B.A., London ; Ili. The 
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Tue attention of our readers (especially 
such of them as live anywhere within hail 
of Leeds) is directed to the autumnal meet- 
ings of the British and Foreign Unitarian 
Association on Monday and Tuesday next, 
Oct. 21 and 22. Full particulars of the 
proceedings are given in our advertising 
columns, from which it will be seen that 
the Sunday School Association has also 


arranged for an interesting conference—a_ 


new feature at these meetings. A very 
hearty welcome has been extended to the 
Association and its friends by the minister 
and congregation of Mill Hill Chapel, and 


all intending visitors, who have not- 


already done so, should communicate 
without delay with Mr. HE. Basil Lupton, 
14, East-parade, Leeds, so that arrange- 
ments may be made for their reception. 


‘Tr new session at Manchester College, 
Oxford, opened on Monday, when the Rev. 
L, P. Jacks, M.A.,/the Tate Lecturer, gave 
the inaugural address, a full reportof which 
will be found in our present issue. The 
session opens with an unusually large 
number of students, regular and special. 
It is interesting to note that Miss von 
Petzold, after graduating at Edinburgh, 
has come up as a regular student for the 
ministry, while Miss H. M. Johnson, well 


known as an ardent Temperance worker, 


especially on behalf of the children, and 


author of one of our 8.S.A. manuals on 


“ Jeremiah and his Times,” is attending 
lectures at the College. Mr. V. R. 
Shinde, of Poonah, Bombay, and Mr. Z. 


Toyosaki, of Japan, as we have already 


noted, are also among the students. The 


Transylvanian. churches, to our regret, 
have not this year been able to send a 
student, 


Tue friendships formed at the Inter- 
national Council of Unitarian and other 
Liberal Religious Thinkers and Workers 
in London last May will be renewed at 
the assembly of the Protestantenbond, 
which will take place at Utrecht on 
Oct. 29 and 30, when the Rev. R. A. 


| Armstrong, B.A., of Liverpool, will re- 


present the British and Foreign Unitarian 
Association. We rejoice that such an 
excellent representative from England has 
been found to undertake this mission to 
Holland. It is all the more important 
because the meeting of the International 
Council in 1903 may be held in that 
country. 


Tue Rev. Stopford A. Brooke preached 
at Rosslyn Hill Chapel, Hampstead, last 
Sunday morning, and is to continue to 
preach fortnightly at the morning service 
until the end of March. Needless to say 
thatlast Sunday the chapel was completely 
filled. Mr. Brooke’s lectures at University 
College are to begin, as we announced last 
week, on Thursday evening, Oct. 31— 
though, as he told a representative of the 
Echo (Oct. 15), they are not written yet. 
The Echo secured a column and a half of 
pleasant talk from Mr. Brooke -about 
Mazzini, Tennyson, Browning and 
Carlyle. 


Tur Free Trade Hall in Manchester 
was completely filled on Tuesday morning 
at the Autumnal Meeting of the 
Congregation Union, when Dr. Joseph 
Parker, the President, gave his address 
on “The United Congregational Church,” 
aimingatthe Federation of Congregational- 
ism throughout the world. Dr. Parker 
had been forbidden by his doctors to go 
to Edinburgh for the recent meeting of 
the Baptist Union, and has cancelled all 
other engagements beyond his own work 
at the City Temple, but he was determined 
at all risks to deliver this Presidential 
address, and happily appears to have done 
so without serious consequences to his 
health. The Address is the outcome ofa 
widespread dissatisfaction with the pre- 
sent condition of Congregational organisa- 
tion. The. United Church, Dr. Parker 
urged, must have more helpful oversight 
of ministers, and see that proper 
provision is made for their old age; the 
colleges and various societies must be 
brought into more vital connection with 
the body as a whole, and the separate 
churches must be drawn more closely 
together, on the basis of County Unions, 
as members of the one United Church. 
Incidentally Dr. Parker declared his 
opposition to the introduction of doctrinal 
clauses into Trust deeds. “It is the 
glory of Congregationalism,” he said, 
“that it has no creed, yet it is the still 
greater glory of Congregationalism that it 


has a vital and imperishable faith’; as 
to which, he later declared that the 
United Church would “never drop the 
red banner of Calvary.” The President’s 
proposals were referred to the Churches 
and the County Unions for consideration. 


Tue Rev. John Hunter, D.D., is to 
enter jon his ministry at the King’s 
Weigh House Church, Duke-street, 
Grosvenor-square, W., to-morrow(Sunday), 
and is announced to preach regularly, 
morning and evening, until the end of 
November, also holding a brief devotional 
service on Thursday evenings at 8.15. 
On Oct. 27, which is Citizen Sunday, Dr. 
Hunter is to preach in the morning on 
“Church and City,” and in the evening 
on “The Apathy of the Average Citizen ; 
a Plea for Home Patriotism.” The 
ministry of the Congregational Churches in 
London, will be greatly strengthened by 
Dr. Hunter’s coming. Among the notes in 
his Church Calendar we find the follow- 
ing :— 

The King’s Weigh House Church is 
Congregational, or Independent; free (that 
is) from all external ecclesiastical control ; 
a self-governing society in all matters 
relating to its own worship and work. It 
invites and welcomes to its membership all 
disciples of Jesus Christ. It holds that 
beyond the simple and separate assembly or 
“congregation of faithful’ people ’’ the 
only true and catholic unity consists in the 
recognition (without formal alliance with 
them) of all Christian Churches of every 
name as sections of the one Universal 
Church. The flock of Christ is one, but it 
is gathered into many folds. 


We note with interest that last Sunday 
the Rey. H. I. Fripp, of Mansfield, 
occupied Dr. Hunter’s old pulpit at 
Trinity Church, Glasgow, lecturing on the 
following evening on“ The Pre-Raphaelites 
and their Message,” Our readers will 
remember that not long ago the Rev. 
Stopford Brooke also preached at Trinity 
Church. 

Dr. Otiver Lopasg, F.R.S., Principal of 
Birmingham University, gave the opening 
address last Saturday at University College, 
Liverpool, in which he was until recently 
one of the most distinguished teachers. 
His address was a plea for a Liverpool 
University as an integral part of a great 
community. At the close of the address 
a bust of Dr. Lodge, presented to the 
College, was unveiled, and he _ himself 
unveiled a companion bust of Mr. 
William Rathbone, both the work of Mr. 
Allan. In doing so, Dr. Lodge said that 
when he came to Liverpool he found men 
of a higher type than he had been accus- 
tomed to—men engaged in business, yet 
whose every effort was for the welfare of 
the community, and whose wealth was a 
blessing to themselves and to everyone in 
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their neighbourhood. In asking the 
authorities to accept that bust, he said it 
was a memento of as high an example of 
the type he had deseribed as could be 
found. Vurtute extendere vires was the 
inscription on the bust, and he believed it 
to be the absolute truth—that the man’s 
power and influence had been emphasised 
and magnified a thousandfold by his 
extreme goodness and active practice of 
virtue. At a meeting of the Court of 
Governors the same afternoon, Mr. J. W. 
Alsop, Dr. Caton, Mr. C. W. Jones and 
the Rey. J. Sephton were elected members 
of the Council, and Mr. W. B. Bowring 
and the Rev. L. de Beaumont Klein, D.Sc., 
were two of the five new governors 
elected. 


The Crisis, a Quarterly Review, of strong 
democratic sympathies and earnest reform- 
ing zeal, edited by the Hon. Rollo Russell, 
reaches with October its fourth number. 
Burning questions of social reform and 
of national and international politics have 
been dealt with in successive. numbers, 
with fearless enthusiasm for righteousness 
and often with trenchant force. (Watts 
and Co. 6d. quarterly ; annual subscrip- 
tion, 2s. 6d. post free.) To the October 
number Mr. Russell contributes the follow- 
ing lines :— 

THE FATHERLAND. 
With the Sword of the Spirit. 
England! thou chief of States, whose glori- 
ous name 
Has be By the world by freedom and by 
ove 
Rather than fear, enrol not every shame 
Borrowed from despots and the sorry 
grove 
Of mishewn idols in barbaric lands ; 
Banish thy new-found flatterers, Waste 
and’ Death, 
Bets A and Gladness in thy bounteous 
ands 

And win a destiny with eyes of faith. 
Truth, pale and bleeding, yet would seek 

thy fields ; 

Thou. know’st her not, who wast her 

dearest son ; 
O give her countenance again, who yields 

The noblest fruit to deeds in justice done ; 
Then shalt thou flourish and thy heart be 

strong, 
And in jthat Empire none shall do thee 
wrong. 

Rerprrine to the address of the 
Rev. Frank Walters at Newcastle, on 
“Twentieth-century Unitarianism,” which 
we published on Oct. 5, a Birmingham 
correspondent writes :— 

“The Rev. Frank Walters no doubt 
believes that he is ‘ only Stating a fact’ 
when he says that ‘any Wesleyan 
minister who publicly denied the dogma 
of everlasting punishment would be un- 
frocked and ‘excommunicated,’ Knowing 
something of the intellectual and religious 
life of this neighbourhood the statement 
surprised me, and I at once drew the 
attention of a very intelligent business 


friend, a Wesleyan circuit steward, to the | 


paragraph i in your issue of 5th inst. My 
friend was astonished that Mr. Walters 
should know so little of the progress of 
liberal Christian views among Wesleyan 
ministers during the last quarter of a 
century. He declared to me that he has 
not heard for many years from a Wesleyan 
pulpit a sermon in which that dogma was 
taught, and that nine out of ten of their 
young ministers openly disavow their 
belief in it.. Iam assured also that avery 
large proportion of the older ministers do 


not teach it dogmatically, but with the 


reticence so grave a subject as the 
‘Future punishment’ of the impenitent 
demands.” 


THE PROVINCIAL ASSEMBLY OF 
LONDON AND SOUTH EASTERN 
COUNTIES. 


Srr,—There are but few of your readers, 
I imagine, who will be able to derive much 
satisfaction from the perusal of the pro- 
ceedings of this Assembly on Tuesday last. 
A more barren or disastrous report I never 
read. There were 112 ministers and dele- 
gates present, and so far as it appears not 
one of them expressed a word of regret at 
the tragedy that was being read out by the 


‘Secretary of the Assembly. Three efforts 


to plant new churches had failed during 
the year—they had been abandoned as 
* forlorn hopes,’ and two or three more 
are in such a precarious state that no one 
will be surprised if by this time next year 
they, too, have gone under. The Assembly’s 
Committee give no substantial ground for 
believing that this loss will be balanced 
by efforts made in other directions. What 
collective. or individual help did the 
churches of the Assembly give to the 
“forlorn” and struggling little congrega- 
tions that were visibly soon to become 
complete failures? It would be interest- 
ing to know. If there is any distinct 
purpose the Assembly has in view, beyond 
shunting the Unitarian name, I suppose it 
is to give mutual encouragement and help 
to the congregations in union with it, and 
for the stronger to aid the weaker. None 
of these ventures could have been thought 
hopeless when projected ; and consider the 
labour and the self-sacrifice the pioneers 
who first broke ground and kept the little 
asserablies together for a time must have 
spent in trying to establish them! All 
honour to such brave hearts! I fear they 
failed for the want of better support. 
There is an ugly look about all this and 
irresistibly reminds one of what we some- 
times read in the papers of a number of 
callous-hearted people standing on the 
banks of the river and seeing their com- 
rades drown without lending a hand to 
save. No speaker appears to have 
expressed a word of regret at this failure, 
but all seem to have taken it rather as so 
many incumbrances cleared out of the way, 
leaving thereby more resources for those 
strong enough to endure. But what 


disheartens one about this Assembly most |, 


is that it seems to have no high spiritual 
or moral object in view. Its theological 
faith, if it has any, is very much hidden, 
and is often described as ‘Anything 
arian,’ ‘Nothing in particular,’ or 
“‘ Nondescript.”” Now one cannot get up 
any enthusiasm for nourishing negatives, 
or indulging in discussions of abstract 


theories; and why, seeing that the mem-. 


bers of the Assembly, if they are anything, 
are Unitarians, they should be so eager to 
ignore their distinguishing faith is a 
puzzle to most of us, seeing that they are 
not averse to applying for help to the 
British and Foreign Unitarian Association 
and the London District Unitarian 
Society. Only one of,all the. speakers at 
the meeting ventured to breathe the 
obnoxious name, and he did it in a casual, 
cold, and half-repellant way ; “he did not 
want,” he said, “the whole of England 
to become Unitarian.”. Why not? And 


would it be such an awful disaster if it | 


| Christ. 


did? For my part I should be glad to 
see all England agreed on anything, save 
for the sake of a bigger England, to run 
about bellowing for War. Ifto hide the 
name is only a “ trap to catch a sunbeam” 
in the shape of any of the orthodox “ Free 
Churches” as they call themselves, I am 
not aware that the plan has resulted in 
the capture of a_ single evangelical 
congregation or a solitary individual. As 
if to reveal what lack of spiritual zeal or 
purpose there is in this Assembly the 
principal resolution passed is one ‘ to 
take coguisance of public and national 
questions in which moral and_ religious 
issues are involved and report thereon to 
the Assembly.” So that after being dis- 
cussed by newspapers, periodicals, and on 
platforms we are to have a rehash of them 
at these annual meetings. Mercy! oh, 
mercy! Are there some men utterly void 
of the bowels of compassion ? 


I. M. Wapz. 
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LITERATURE. 

: te 
MAKERS OF THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY.* 


Ws shall not begin our notice of Mr. 
_Armstrong’s book, as some critics have 
done, by quarrelling with its title, or 
with the selection of his “Makers.” An 
American reviewer naturally looks for 
Lincoln, and, not finding him, is mal- 
content; and in this country those who 
are so inclined may exercise a large amount 
of ingenuity in deciding which thirteen 
“Makers ” they would have chosen, if the 
selection had been in their hands. But 
for our own part we are thankful to accept 
and to enjoy Mr. Armstrong’s lectures as 
they were given in the course of his 
ministry at Hope-street Church, Liver- 
pool, and as they are now published in a 
very interesting and stimulating book. 

In planning the series, Mr. Armstrong 
did not attempt the impossible task of 
determining who were the thirteen who 
could be accurately described as “ The 
Makers of the Century,” but he chose a 
number of representative men and women, 
each distinguished in his or her own 
sphere, some holding incontestably the 
highest place, at least among their own 
people, and all representing influential 
forces which certainly helped largely in 
making the nineteenth century what it 
was. Carlyle, Darwin, Gladstone, George 
Ehot, Ibsen, Matthew Arnold, Bradlaugh, 
Watts, Mazzini, Queen Victoria, J. H. 
Newman, Stanley, and Martineau, is the 
list, all English, except Ibsen and Mazzini; 
and it is no fault, but rather an added 
interest in such a series of studies, that 
the selection of more than one of these 
“Makers” should have been partly deter- 
mined by the special influence they have 
exerted upon the lecturer’s own thought 
and life, or by some personal contact with 
himself. The lecture on the Queen was 
given on the Sunday evening following 
her death, and took the place of a pro- 
jected lecture on Herbert Spencer, while 
quite recently in his lectures on “ Faith 
and Doubt. in the Century’s Poets” 
(James Clarke and Co. 2s. 6d.) Mr. 
Armstrong had dealt with Wordsworth, 
Tennyson, and Browning. Tennyson and 
Ruskin were taken by other lecturers in 
the “ Century” course. 

These thirteen, as we have said, are 
discourses given from the pulpit as part of 
a teligious service ; and if anyone wants a 
complete vindication of such Sunday- 
evening lectures, we would say, get and 
read this book. Here are studies which 
go to the heart of life, in its deepest 
aspects, rich in human interest, vivid in 
presentment, so that there could be no 
listlessness in those who hear, and making 
strong and direct appeal, as the true 
preacher always must, to conscience and 

the loftiest ideal. ; 
~  Qarlyle Mr. Armstrong has put in the 
first place as the greatest preacher of the 
century, and one to whom now more than 
ever there is need that we should attend, 
_ —the preacher of earnestness and veracity. 
Closest akin to him with his gospel of the 
“Bverlasting Yea” are Gladstone, Maz- 
_ zini and Martineau, the last as ‘‘ Prophet- 
Philosopher,” the other two as “ States- 
man” and “Patriot.” The lecture on 

* “Makers of the Nineteenth Century,” By 
R. A. Armstrong, B.A., author of “ God and Soul,” 
“aith and Doubt in the Century’s Poets,” &c, 
oo Fisher Unwin, 8s, 6d, net. 


Wala Ot 4 


picture :— 


parchment. 


Broad Church position. 


Gladstone is one of those enriched by 
personal reminiscence, as’ in this vivid 


I recall the scene in the early autumn of 
1896, when Gladstone made, at Hengler’s 
Circus, Liverpool, the last of his great ora- 
tions. See the old man with slow and 


dragging steps advancing from the door 
behind the platform to his seat. before that 
sea of eager faces. 


The figure isshrunken. 
The eyelids droop. The cheeks are as 
Now that he sits, his hands 
lean heavily upon his staff. We think, 
*¢ Ah! itis too late; the fire has flickered 


out; the speech will be but the dead echo 
of bygone glories.”’ 


But lo! herises. The 
colour mantles to hisface. Hestands erect, 
alert. The great eyes open full upon his 
countrymen. Yes, the first notes are some- 


what feeble, somewhat painful; but a few 


minutes pass, and the noble voice falls as 
the solemn music of an organ on the throng. 


The eloquent arms seem to weave a mystic 
garment for his oratory. The involved 
sentences unfold themselves with a perfect 
lucidity. The whole man dilates. The 
soul breaks out through the marvellous lips. 
Age? Notso: this is eternal youth. He 
is pleading for mercy to an outraged people, 
for fidelity to a national obligation, for 
courage and for conscience in a tremendous 
crisis. And the words from the Revised 


Version of the Psalms seem to print them- 


selves on the listener’s heart: ‘* Thou hast 


made him but little lower than God, and 


crownest him with glory and honour.”’ 
The lecture on Martineau, which is the 


last of the series, concludes also the final 


study of three churchmen, the account of 
John Henry Newman being followed by a 
winning picture of Dean Stanley, but not 
without unhesitating criticism of the 
{fn Martineau, 
speaking from the pulpit of the church 


built for him in 1848, Mr. Armstrong 


comes to the “Maker” to whom he him- 
self stood nearest in reverence and in 
intellectual and spiritual kinship :—‘‘ My 
tutor for the six years of my college life, 
the master of my thinking throughout the 
years of my maturer manhood.” The 
only criticism of the lecture that we have 
to offer is on two points of chronology. 
When Martineau came to Liverpool in 
in 1832, Mr. Thom was not, as Mr. Arm- 
strong says, still at the Park Chapel, but 
had been already since August, 1831, the 
minister of Renshaw-street Chapel. And 
in describing the progress of Martineau’s 
thought to the spiritual philosophy of 
which he became the great representative, 
Mr. Armstrong says that he took with him 
to Germany in 1848 “the characteristically 
English doctrine that utility was the 
criterion of right” ; but in the Preface to 
the “Types of Ethical Theory,’ Mar- 
tineau describes how his fresh studies at 
Berlin brought him into the same plight, 
“in respect of the cognitive and aesthetic 
side of life” that had already befallen 
him in regard to the moral, and tells of 
how already in 1841 Mill noted that he 
had broken with the Utilitarian school. 
And are not the “Endeavours after the 
Christian Life” testimony to the same 
effect ? 

Of the other lectures we should find 
it difficult to choose any one as of 
pre-eminent interest, they all reach so 
high a level. “The service of Natural 
Science to religion is fully recognised in 
the lecture on “ Darwin,” while its limi- 
tations are also clearly brought out in this 
passage, following a statement as to the 
doctrine of Evolution and its bearing on 
our thought of God :— 


If you ask. Darwin’s own position with 


regard to these transcendent themes, he 
would reply, ‘‘I am but a man of science 
of moderate ability, with little power of 
abstract thought. Ionly contribute certain. 
facts, and try to show how life has developed 
on the earth. Concerning God, [affirm not ; 
Ideny not. Take my facts and weld them 
as you will in the structure of your spiritual 
philosophy.’’ I myself had a letter from him 
long ago, in which he said that he had 
never been able to arrive at a full conviction 
of the reality of a personal God. Years 
after, in his ‘‘ Life and Letters,’’ appeared 
notes and memoranda in which he made the 
same confession. But he intimated, and not 
without some sadness, that so immersed had 
his mind been inscientific observation, that 
the capacity of his early manhood, to be 
moved by music and by poetry, had failed him, 
and that sublime scenery had lost its power 
to make him conscious of a presence Divine 
breathing through wood and glade. Butall 
these higher experiences of the soul he 
treated with respect ; and he never uttered 
or wrote one word which, legitimately under- 
stood, tends to subversion of our faith in 
Him who weaves the ages as a work upon 
the loom. 


The lecture on George Eliot touches 
our deepest sympathies in its study of the 
ethical teaching of the great novelist, so 
potent to awaken a sense of the earnest- 
ness of life and the transcendent signifi- 
cance of duty. Maggie Tulliver is selected 
as the chief instance of George Eliot’s 
power in ethicaljanalysis, but the search- 
ing lessons to be derived from the 
delineations of Lydgate and Bulstrode in 
“ Middlemarch” and Tito in ‘ Romola’”’ 
are also forcibly presented. The lecture on 
Ibsen deals with the same most human 
problems. In this we confess to have found 
the study of Brand more luminous than 
that of Peer Gynt. 

Matthew Arnold has long had a great 
attraction for Mr. Armstrong. Twenty 
years ago, in a little volume on ‘“ Latter 
Day Teachers,’ containing six lectures 
delivered in the High Pavement Chapel, 
Nottingham, Arnold was one of. the 
subjects, and as poet Mr. Armstong dealt 
with him in ‘Faith and Doubt in the 
Century’s Poets.” . It is as “ critic” that 
he appears in this series, and particularly 
as critic of the Bible and of the funda- 
mental conceptions of religion. The 
lecturer gives a clear account of Arnold’s 
most helpful teaching, while pointing out 
no less clearly his defects. We will allow 
ourselves one more quotation, referring to 
the great critic’s elucidation of the Bible. 


He desired to quicken in the men of to- 
day a sense of the feeling breathing through 
it all, and an appreciation of the deep 
wisdom so often underlying its utterances. 
And so all through his writings you will 
find the quotations from Scripture which he 
weaves into his argument wonderfully fresh 
and alive—not like the dead inscriptions of 
a forgotten age, or the articles of a 
dictionary for the proving or refuting of a 
dogma, but like the words of men speaking 
to us now eye to eye in our own tongue out 
of the deep experience of life. And I would 
particularly commend to any of you who 
desire to know how real and alive and help- 
ful even the difficult Epistles may be made 
by an understanding and sympathetic inter- 
preter, the little book called ‘‘St. Paul and 
Protestantism,’’ where that noble Apostle 
appears, not teaching the doctrines of 
orthodoxy at all, which his writings have 
been tortured to support, but pouring out 
lessons of life like those of Jesus himself, 
how self-renunciation is the seeret of glad- 
ness, and how self-control and love are more 
than any theology the intellect of man ever 
constructed, 


“There is nothing recondite in these 
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studies,’ Mr. Armstrong says in the 
Preface; they are addressed not to the 
critic or the widely read, but to the average 
thoughtful man or woman, and especially 
the young man or woman of our time. 

To such the book is to be specially com- 
mended, and we can well understand how 
fascinating its study might be made to a 
class of young men under capable direc- 
tion, with its suggestions not only of vivid 
interestin the great personalities described, 
but of helpful discussion of the supreme 
questions of life. We should be glad to 
think that in many reading circles during 
the coming winter these Jectures may be 
taken up, and to many solitary Postal 
Mission correspondents the book would 
surely be a most welcome visitant. 


a 


“THE BIBLE AND ITS 
THEOLOGY.’’* 


Turs is the fifth edition of a work which 
has long been highly valued as a scholarly 
examination of Liddon’s famous Bampton 
Lecturesand other more recent works of 
controversial divinity relating more espe- 
cially totheA tonementand Biblical Inspira- 
tion. Dr. Vance Smith’s earliest produc- 
tion soon after leaving college was a review 
of Dr. Pye-Smith’s popular work on 
“ Sacrifice,’ and he is a high authority 
on that subject as well as other branches 
of orthodox theology. There is a wide- 
spread feeling of impatience with contro- 
versial discussions, and many Unitarians 
are prone to think that they have become 
useless and unprofitable; but,as Dr. Vance 
Smith justly contends, ‘so long as works 
by influential divines of the Church of 
England continue to be published in ex- 
position and defence of the prevailing 
theology, so long will it, be necessary, 
again and again, to recall Christian people 
to more rational and truthful views of the 
origin, character, and interpretation of 
those Scriptures in which the common 
forms of theological belief claim to find 
their justification.” It has long been the 
opinion of thoughtful observers that 
Orthodoxy will be undermined, and is 
rapidly being shaken to its foundations, 
by the searching criticism of the history 
of the Biblical records rather than by 
direct controversial assault or the old- 
fashioned battle of texts. But while our 
author evidently admits this, he addresses 
himself ‘‘ more especially to those who are 
accustomed to a special and conservative 
idea of the importance of the Bible as a 
depository and teacher of religious truth ” 
—who, in fact, make their appeal 
primarily to the Scriptures; and to such 
students, if they will only open their 
minds to both sides, this volume in its 
new and greatly enlarged edition will be 
of the greatest value. If it did not 
succeed in changing their theological 
opinions it would at least serve to show 
how muca can fairly be said for the 
heterodox views often so greatly misre- 
presented and bitterly denounced by the 
partisans of the popular theology. 

It is not necessary for Tue Inquirer 
to review at any length the successive 
editions of a work like this, but it is only 
due to the venerable author to acknow- 
ledge gratefully his strenuous efforts on 
behalf of a purer Christian theology, 
continued even to advanced age, and to 


* “The Bible and its Theology.” By G. Vance 
Smith, Ph. and Th.D. Wifth Edition, revised and 
partly re-written. Longmans. 1901, 3s, 6c, net, 


draw our readers’ attention to the new 
matter in this valuable work. The 
chapter on “The Death of Christ” is 
brought up to date by the addition of 
criticisms on the new “ Evangelical Free 
Church Catechism” issued in 1898, and 
an Appendix on the recent Theological 
Symposium on the ‘Atonement in 
Modern Religious Thought,” republished 
from the columns of the Christian World, 
noteworthy as an indication that the old 
Orthodox or Evangelical doctrine ‘ seems 
to disappear altogether, only the name 
being retained.” The twenty-sixth chap- 
ter is a very valuable essay on a subject 
which lies at the root of the whole con- 
troversy—‘ The Bible : its Inspiration, and 
its relation to Reason and Conscience,” to 
which there is a new Appendix on the 
essay on “Inspiration” in Lue Mundi, 
noting its remarkable admissions. With 
these additions Dr. Vance Smith’s book— 
the crown of a long, scholarly, and most 
honourable career—is rendered still more 
valuable as a controversial store of 
polished weapons for a courteous theo- 
logical warfare, and may well be com- 
mended to the attention of our Postal 
Missions. z 

The present writer observes with much 
interest and entire concurrence that the 
author—in common with Dr. Martineau 
and other prominent Liberal religious 
writers—still holds his old ideal to which 
he thinks “all religious and free-minded 
men in our own country will gradually 
and gladly draw nearer.” That ideal is 
“the union and combination of all 
Christian people of this land, especially 
those of the Protestant name, in one com- 
prehensive English Church on the basis 
of the words and the example of Christ.” 
That idea may not be attainable for many 
years to come, but those of us who are 
“unwilling Nonconformists” for con- 
science sake cannot but regard it as an 
ideal well worth living and working for in 
faith and hope. df bee Oat 
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ARTICLES IN THE REVIEWS. 


In the October Contemporary a memo- 
rial article on the late President McKinley, 
written with intimate personal knowledge, 
by a Bishop of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, is followed by a very clever and 
amusing article by Poultney Bigelow on 
President Roosevelt, opening with a 
parallel between Roosevelt and the Em- 
peror of Germany, who are almost of the 
same age. 
friend who so vividly describes him were 
students together in the law school of 
New York. The article concludes with 
an earnest plea for a congress of English- 
speaking, self-governing States and 
Colonies to establish a Court of Arbitra- 
tion for the settlement of all disputes 
among themselves. ‘To such a Congress 
the writer thinks that delegates from 
every section in’ South Africa might be 
invited, for “ Boers and English rapidly 
melt into Afrikanders; and all intelli- 
gent Africanders speak English and 
think as liberty-loving, self-governing men 
of our own race. They are not people 
who can be flogged into obedience.” The 
President’s influence, he thinks, will be 
on the side of an Anglo-American 
Alliance. In the same number Miss Hob- 
house renews her plea for the women and 
children in the Concentration Camps. 
“Three months ago,” she writes, “I 


The new President and the | 


pleaded hard for immediate action. In 
that interval nearly 3,000 lives have been 
lost, of which hundreds might have been 
saved. Death is busy while slow ‘in- 
quiries’ are still being made.” It is a 
heart-breaking story. Social reformers 
should note Mr. Thomas Holmes’s second 
article on ‘‘ The Making of the Hooligan.” 
The Rev. C. J. Shebbeare shows vigorous 
fight against the sacramentalists in his 
article on ‘The Intellectual Strength of 
the Low Church Position,’ and the Rev. 
J.O. F. Murray writes with very warm - 
appreciation of the late Bishop Westcott, 
some of whose finest essays were first 
published in this Review. : 

In the Nineteenth Century and After the 
most timely article, which occupies hardly 
four pages, is that by Mr. G. J. Holyoake 
on “ Anarchism,” wisely distinguishing 
between the very different kinds, and 
showing the futility of the philosophic 
but quite benevolent anarchist. ‘TI hate 
anarchy,” Mr. Holyoake writes, “alike in 
military or civil life, and all that leads to 
it or incites revenge by death, as does the 
new doctrine—that ‘leniency is a mis- 
take ’—that it is weakness or cowardice. 
Can there be any wonder that some people, 
for the ends of their hatred, better these 
perilous instructions ? And so incited, the 
pitiless sentiment acts equally in republics 
and monarchies.” Sir Michael Foster, 
M.P., asks “Should the University of 
London include Polytechnics ?”’ with a plea 
that the instruction they provide should 
render them worthy of inclusion. The 
Hon. Mrs. Goodhart contributes some 
interesting “‘ Fragments of Mr. Gladstone’s 
Conversation,’’ recorded during his visit to 
Naples in the winter of 1888-9. Dr. Henry 
R. Percival, writing on Canon Gore’s 
“The Body of Christ” as an Epoch- 
marking (not making) book, rejoices over 
the Canon’s soundness in Catholic doctrine, 
after the painful impression left (upon the 
writer) by Lux Mundi and Gore’s Bamp- 
ton Lectures. In the Monthly Review the 
most attractive article to us is that by 
J. G. Legge on “ Children’s Workshops in 
Sweden,” with suggestion of what might 
be done in this country. Mr. Robert Dell, 
a convert to Catholicism, answers the 
question which Father Gerard recently 
asked, and professed himself unable to 
answer, “Is distrust of Jesuits reason- 
able?” Mr. Dell shows how the distrust 
is as widespread within the Church as out- 
side, and considers the Society a hindrance 
to the spread of Catholicism. 


The Society combines the qualities of a 
fussy, interfering woman with those of an 
officious detective officer. The one thing 
Jesuits never can do is to mind their own 
business and allow other people to mind 
theirs ; they must, to use a homely phrase, 
have a finger in every pie. And it is not 
merely that they are interfering and in- 
quisitive, but that they also love to rule and 
domineer; a not surprising revenge of 
nature on those who have forfeited so com- 
pletely their personal freedom. 


The illustrated article this month is on 
one of the rare pictures of Paolo Uccello, 
his Battle-piece in the National Gallery. 

The Humane Review is a quarterly, but 
we will call attention here to an article in - 
the October number by the Rey. J. Vers- 
choyle on “Slaughter-House Reform,” a 
forcible plea on grounds both of humanity 
and public health for the substitution of 
the public abattoir for the private 
slaughter-house, and also for reform in 
methods of slaughter, Bee 
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THE MEDIAVAL CHRONIOLER IN 
ENGLAND. 


BY THE REY. EDGAR I. FRIPP, B.A.* 
IV. 


Gerald of Wales. 


There is even less of the monk, or for 
that matter, of the cleric, about Gerald 
ot Wales, though it was his ambition until 
near the close of his life to be the Bishop 
of St. Dayid’s. Of princely rank and educa- 
tion he fought obstinately with Henry II. 
for his appointment to the see, and crossed 
the Alps to obtain the sympathy of the 
Pope. He had, no doubt, a large measure 
of Fluellen’s sense of the importance of 
his country and himself, but he was too 
stirring and too able a man for the King 
to trust him with the spiritual leadership 
of the rebellious Welsh. His audacity 
shows itself in his writings as in his actions. 
In contempt of his critics who regarded 
him as a mere popular author, he poured 
out volume after volume of the most un- 
conventional and startling narrative. ‘I 
have entirely thrown away,’ he said, 
“the old and dry style.” He might 
be called the father of light literature in 
the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. He 
went to Ireland in 1185 with Prince 
John, and wrote two books, one a descrip- 
tion (the earliest we have) of the country, 
the other an account of the war of con- 
quest. In 1188 he accompanied Arch- 
- bishop Baldwin in a journey through 
Wales, preaching the crusade. The result 
of this was an Itinerariwm per Walliam. 
All these books are practically the work of 
a special correspondent. 


The Chief Journalist of his Time. 


Gerald, we might say, was the chief 
journalist of his time. He is always en- 
tertaining, whether his subject be Ireland, 
Wales, Hugh of Lincoln, or himself. And 

sometimes from his scrappy and colloquial 
information we gather matter of the first 
importance. For instance, what a light is 
thrown upon the unrecorded thought and 
experience of the lower clergy by the 
story of the priest whom Gerald, as arch- 
deacon, rebuked for not using fresh wafers 
in his ministration. ‘ What is this that 
you say” cried the priest angrily, “you 
and your religion are equally odious. Do 
you suppose that this bread is made 
flesh or this wine becomes blood? Can 
you suppose that God the Creator of all 
things took flesh of a woman? that He 
consented to suffer? Do you think that a 
virgin can conceive? Do you think that 
after our bodies have been turned into 
dust they will rise again? This is hypo- 
crisy. ‘These things are the inventions of 
erey-beards to strike terror into men and 
bridle their unruly passions.” This re- 
markable outburst is made still more 
remarkable by Gerald’s comment, ‘“ Oh, 
how many are there, like this man at this 
time, concealed unbelievers!” One would 


very much like to know how many. 
Heresy was abroad. Roger of Howden 


tells us that there were Albigensies in 
Henry II.’s dominions, and that he was 
deaf to fanatical appeals to bring them, as 
was done in France, to the stake. “ This 
was a thing,” he says, “the King would by 
no meansallow.” Deer-stealers were more 
severely punished by Henry than un- 


* The second of two lectures delivered in Man- 
chester College, Oxford, Aug. 5 and 6, in connection 
with the Summer Meeting of University Extension 
Students : 


for the Pope against the King. 


believers. Map, who had experience of 
the game-laws as a magistrate, bears wit- 
ness to the insolence of foresters and the 
detestation in which they were held. One 
day when the King was staying with 
Hugh, prior of Selwood, afterwards Hugh 
of Lincoln, the door was besieged rudely 
by a party of keepers. ‘ Who are they ?” 
asked the prior, angrily. ‘ Foresters,” 
was the reply. “Then foris stent,” he 
answered, “atthe door let them stand.’ 
The King, hearing the pun, came out 
laughing ; but Hugh cried, “ This matter, 
Sire, touches you; for when poor folk, 
whom these fellows torment, enter Para- 
dise, you shall stand at the door.” 


English Fiction. 


These were the days of Robin Hood, 
and of the story of his forerunner, 
Hereward the Wake. In the Gesta 
Herwardi the famous outlaw, after 
escaping from Ely, takes refuge io the 
Brunneswald and then in the forest of 
Northampton, where, with his merry men, 
he reverses his horse’s shoes, shoots in 
the greenwood, and captures u fat Norman 
abbot. If I had time I would like to say 
much of this fine old story, but I must be 
content to point out the significance of 
such a work of fiction being put together 
in the scriptorium, and so English and 
anti-Norman a tale. 

Growth of the English Spirit. 

The English spirit gathered strength 
allthrough the reigns of Richard and John, 
and began to speak out in that of 
Henry ITI. 

As I have said, the struggle between 
Stephen and the Empress Maud was 
primarily personal and feudal, and only 
in a secondary degree political. It was a 
war chiefly between families, or the Crown 
and the nobility. The English folk, in so 
far as they took sides at all, helped 
Stephen, the Welsh Maud. The clergy, 
in the main, held aloof. Their principal 
interest was ecclesiastical. The chroniclers 
at this epoch make more of a miracle or 
an episcopal quarrel than of a political 
conflict. Hven those who show some 
concern for the civil war, as Orderic, 
Henry of Huntingdon and William of 
Malmesbury, are much more occupied 
with ecclesiastical affairs. They stand up 
for their monastery against the bishops, 
for their bishops against the Pope, and 
That, 
speaking generally, is the due order of 
allegiance in the eyes of the chronicler 
before Magna Charta. But as the English 
speech became again the language of 
letters, and English architecture, setting 
aside the Norman models, grew native and 
original, and the English poor under the 
influence of the Friars began to raise their 
heads, Robert Grosstete as an English 
churchman, and Matthew Paris as an 
English chronicler, resisted both Pope and 
King. 

Roger of Wendover. 

Roger of Wendover, who was chronicler 
at St. Albans until 1135, was loyal in the 
old way, supporting the Pope against the 
Crown, and the Crown against the nation. 
He is a Romanist and a loyalist. 


Matthew Paris. 


But Matthew Paris, his successor, is a 
patriot. That is to say, he supports the King 
against the Pope, and the people against 
the King, He adds to the chronicle of his 
predecessor, in embodying it in his own, 


vigorous notes which leave no doubt as to 
his position. He puts in a word, for 
instance, for William Longbeard. How 
refreshing it is to read it! ‘ Thus,” he 
says, ‘ William of the Beard was shame- 
fully put to death by his fellow-citizens 
for asserting the truth and defending the 
cause of the poor, and if the justice of 
one’s cause constitutes a martyr, we may 
surely set him down as one.” Observe 
that new definition of a martyr. He dies 
not for the Pope, not for the Church, not 
for the King, but for Justice. In virtue of 
this loftier point-of-view, his great 
industry, his large experience of the world 
and knowledge of men, Matthew Paris 
will yield to none the ciaim of being the 
greatest of English chroniclers. 

I have not time to say more on this 
head, much as I would like to, for I want to 
draw your attention to certain less re- 
cognised points in the chronicles of the 
thirteenth century—the century which Mr. 
Ruskin is: inclined to put at the head 
of all the centuries, the century of the 
work and full influence of St. Francis of 
Assisi and St. Dominic, and of the birth 
and training of the mighty poet in whom 
the ideas of the middle-ages find their 
completest and highest expression. 


Dantesque Elements. 


In our chronicles we know that we are 
drawing towards Dante. The sense of 
the hereafter, which is always strong in 
times of strenuous and noble life, ex- 
presses itself in visions of Hell, Purga- 
tory, and Paradise which are full of 
spiritual thought. In Orderic Purgatory 
is represented as a bridge over a river of 
fire, with the gate of Paradise at the 
other end. William of Malmesbury re- 
ports Hariulf’s story of the Frankish 
Karl III., who was led into Inferno by a 
guide with a luminous thread, and saw 
relatives, bishops, and others in suffering, 
his own father in a cask of boiling water, 
and another cask for himself if he should 
not quickly repent. In Gerald of Wales 
we read of Judas, “‘the most miserable, 
but not pitiable, traitor, chained to a rock 
in the sea, and deprived of the blessing of 
light” ; of Rachel and Leah as the types 
of contemplation and activity, and of the 
empyrean “or heaven of heavens, the 
Celestial courts thronged with multi- 
tudes.” In Roger of Wendover’s chronicle 
are two visions, both of great interest. 
In one a monk is taken by an old man, 
St. Nicholas, through Purgatory to Para- 
dise. Going toward the east along a 
smooth road they come to a deadly 
marsh, then a dark vale, and, finally, to a 
sulphurous plain, where evil spirits under- 
go various torments. Among them the 
monk recognises some old intimates, in- 
cluding a goldsmith. “If you know him, 
speak,” says the guide. Then he learns 
that in~his life-time the man com- 
mitted fraud, and as a punishment is 
made to count and handle and swallow 
burning coins. In. Paradise they walk 
among flowers and sweet odours, and the 
music of the praise of God. In the third 
and highest heaven the saints circle about 
God’sthrone, in motion, worshipping amidst 
“melody of a wondrous sweetness.” We 
may also see the symbolism of the coming 
poetry andart. Pope Innocent III. sends 
King John four golden rings with divers 
jewels. Their roundness signifies eternity, 
which has neither beginning nor end. 
Their number denotes the four cardinal 
virtues—justice, fortitude, prudencze, and 
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temperance. Gold stands for wisdom, the 
emerald faith, the sapphire hope, the 
pomegranate charity, the topaz the light 
of good works. We read also of symboli- 
cal actions, like that of the woman Join- 
ville speaks of, who was met in the street 
carrying in one hand a pot full of fire, and 
in her left a flask of water. When asked 
what she was about, she replied that she 
would burn up Paradise with the fire and 
drown Hell with the water; ‘ because,” 
she said, “I wish not that anyone should 
do good for the reward of Paradise, nor 
avoid evil for fear of Hell; butevery good 
ought to be done from the love of God.” 
Gerald tells of a girl afflicted with a 
violent temper, who, when a monk remon- 
strated with her, struck him in the face. 
He endured it quietly, and presented the 
other cheek, which also she struck, harder 
than before. Then he offered his face 
again; “but,” he says, ‘the evil spirit 
within her said, ‘ your patience has con- 
quered me,’ and she was cured.” 
English Architecture. 

Lastly, as these poetical and spiritual 
elements accumulate in England, as all 
over Hurope, we read of our magnificent 
English architecture springing up in place 
of the Norman and foreign styles: Salis- 
bury Cathedral with its spire, the angel- 
choir at Lincoln, the porticoes of Ely and 
St. Albans, and the most sacred puilding 
we have in this country, true symbol of 
England’s recovery of her national free- 
dom and national speech, and fitting 
resting place of our great Hnglish dead— 
Westminster Abbey. 


FOR THE MAGNANIMITY OF 
ENGLAND. 

Srr,—The serious letter which the Rev. 
W. J. Jupp has addressed to you upon our 
national duties at the present crisis, under 
the above heading, cannot fail to have 
attracted the earnest attention of many of 
your readers. It cannot, however much 
we respect the writer, be allowed to pass 
altogether unchallenged. There are not a 
few among us who, whilst they are no wit 
behind Mr. Jupp in their desire to bring 
this sad conflict to an end, cannot see with 
his eyes, or answer the searching questions 
he puts to us, in the way he would wish 
us to do, 

Let us examine his letter more closely ; 
it consists of certain statements and 
suggestions to which are added questions 
only capable of being answered in one 
way if Mr. Jupp is right in his premises. 
Finally, he enunciates a policy not very 
. definite, but-almost impossible to carry out. 
One of the most important statements in 
the letter is that England has proved to the 
two Republics that they cannot withstand 
her might, and that their power to per- 
manently injure British interests by force 
of arms is once and for ever overthrown. 
Then follows the question, “Is that 
enough?” To this question, if the state- 
ments referred to are a true representa- 
tion of the facts, the answer must be Yes. 
But are they? What warrant has Mr. 
Jupp for them, or for speaking, a little 
further on, in such confident terms of us 
as victors and of the Boers as a conquered 
people? Mr, Kruger and Dr. Leyds and 
their numerous Continental friends day 
by day insist that the position of the Boer 
forces is better than twelve months ago, 
and urge that if only the war can be 
maintained for a year or two longer 
England will tire of the war and be glad 
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to withdraw on any terms. At the seat 
of war do we see any sign that the Boer 
leaders admit themselves conquered, or 
that they are prepared to accept terms 
other than those stated over and over 
again by Mr. Kruger—namely, absolute 
independence and arbitration as to other 
points at issue P 

Mr. Jupp later proceeds to put this 
question to us: ‘‘ Have we no greatness 
of soul as a nation whereby, with the calm 
dignity of conquerors, to hold out to the 
conquered offers of friendly conciliation 
such as they could accept? ”’ Is not this 
question a trifle absurd in the face of the 
facts. It ignores, too, the efforts already 
made by the Government to come to terms 
with the Boer leaders in the field. On 
the 10th of this month Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach, speaking at Oldham of this matter, 
used these words : “‘ We have offered to the 
inhabitants of the Transvaal and the 
Orange River Colony greater liberties 
than are, I believe, enjoyed by the subjects 
of any European State. We have offered to 
them the position which has made French 
Canadians loyal and devoted subjects of 
the Crown.” What more is possible after 
all that has passed ? Jf Mr. Jupp 
seriously wishes us to go to Mr. Kruger 
and his Dutch advisers at The Hague and 
offer terms, my answer, though I say it 
with pain, must be an emphatic no. 

If ever there was a case where the 
policy of “thorough” was the most 
merciful, this isone. Too long have we tried 
the policy of “meddle and muddle,” and 
the result has been lamentable failure. 
Suppose the Republics were reinstalled 
and Mr. Kruger and Mr. Steyn allowed ,to 
return, what possible chance of permanent 
peace could there be in South Africa ? 
The same troubles would arise again. 
Pretoria, Johannesberg and Bloomfontein 
would again become the happy hunting- 
ground of needy continentals, and Hol- 
landers in particular, yet impossible almost 
for people of our own race. Pretoria would 
again be the rallying point for all that was 
inimical to this country in South Africa, 
and we should be unable to interfere 
unless actually attacked. Should such an 
abdication again take place, the end of 
British rule in South Africa would be 
certain. The sacrifices that have been 
made by our people, not only at home, but 
throughout our colonies, render such a 
policy inconceivable. Far better to have 
accepted the ultimatum levelled at our 
heads by Mr. Kruger and Mr. Steyn, which 
so many people now seem to have forgotten, 
than at the eleventh hour to patch up a 
peace which would assuredly be a disastrous 
inheritance for future generations in South 
Africa. B. Dowson, 

Nottingham, Oct. 13. ; 


—_———_——_eoo———_ 

‘Str,—Although I have already tres- 
passed on your columns, you may possibly 
again find space for a few remarks in 
answer to Mr. Jupp’s eloquent and earnest 
appeal for ‘‘ magnanimity.”’ His ideals are, 
indeed, such as now claim our admiration, 
and might claim our assent if facts were 
what he thinks they are, and if the world 
were what he wishes it {to be. To make 
the world what it should be is the 
preacher’s business, and, to succeed, he 
must influence and mould individual 
character; his appeal to the secular arm 
has always worked, and must always work, 
evil, whether that secular arm be wielded 
by an absolute king or by a democratic, 
parliamentary majority. A sense of this 
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seems to me to underlie the steady objec- 
tion there is to the interference of parsons 
in politics. The business of the statesman 
is to deal with facts and the world as they 
are, not as he thinks. they should be. 
Hence the frequent wide divergence 
between the two. The policy of Mag- 
nanimity was tried by Mr. Gladstone ; 
with what results, let tens of thousands of 
desolate homes, not only in South Africa, 
but also in England, Scotland, and 
Treland, in Canada and Australia, reply. 
To prevent a renewal of such sacrifices, 
even after many years 1t may be, the vast 
majority of the British nation insist on 
the subjection of the Boers. It is a matter 
of self-defence. Whether the invasion of 
Natal and Cape Colony by Transvaalists 
two years ago was justified may be 
(although I do not think it is) matter for 
argument, but no one can justify the 
Orange Free State, with whom there had 
been no friction for fifty years, joining in 
that attack on us. “To prevent both these’ 
countries ve-arming and again fighting, 
they must be placed and held under 
British rule. There is not such a thing— 
except in words or dreams—as a half-way 
house between this and independence, 
which latter is practically the same thing 
as the ‘‘ full independence ” which Mr, J. 
Redmond, M.P., was told by Mr. Kruger 
was the only thing the Boers would 
accept. 

‘But Ido not believe that there is any 
widespread desire, such as Mr. Jupp'some- 
what uncharitably assumes, “to bring the 
Boers cringing to their feet.” On the 
contrary, the Boers have repeatedly been 
informed that they would as soon as 
possible be granted. the full status and 
equal rights of British citizens, the':freest 
and most independent in the world... < 

I do not know at what date Mr. Jupp 
wrote, but his suppositions that “ England _ 
has proved to the Republics. that they 
cannot withstand her might,” and that 
“their power to permanently injure 
British interests by force of arms is once 
and for ever overthrown” seem singularly 
inappropriate at a time when we have to 
keep 314,000 men in South Africa at a 
cost of a million sterling a week, and 
when, from one cause or another, we are 
losing nearly 1,000 men a month there ; 
when the enemy have carried war, insurrec- 
tion and rapine to within 60 miles of Cape 
Town, and have only just by the sacrifice 
of many self-devoted lives been turned 
back from an attempted re-invasion of 
Natal. 

If ever there is a time when the in- 
dividual should merge himself in his | 
country’s cause, when silence is noble, it 
surely is when that country is grappling 
with an enemy and its citizens’ blood 
flowing unceasingly. rae a 

-In conclusion, let me say that I have no 
prejudices against the Boers, whose good 
qualities I appreciate, nor have I ever 
any financial interests in their 
country. My opinions have been formed 
by events and by such knowledge of 
history and human nature as I possess, 
but I cannot but be impressed by the 
unanimity of opinion in South Africa 
itself, including British and American ~ 
miristers of religion, and the uniform 
opinion of the many merchants, officers 
and others from there, whom it has been 
my fortune to meet, that the war is just, 
and was both necessary and inevitable. 
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“MISS ALICE MALLESON. 


Tux news of the death, on Sept. 27, of 


Miss Alice Malleson, of Croydon, of which 
an old friend has sent us a notice this 
week, will recall grateful memories of the 


school at Hove House, Brighton, of which 


her father, the Rev. J.sP. Malleson, was 


for so many years the head. Miss Malleson, 


who was sixty-eight years of age, had 
borne the sufferings of a painful illness 
for many months with great fortitude and 
patience, and death came to her as a 
welcome release. Brought up a Unitarian, 


- Miss Malleson had been latterly a member 


of the Church of England, but without 
relinquishing her liberal sympathies. A 
notice contributed to the Croydon Guardian 
speaks of her in the following terms :— 
“Since her earliest connection with 
Croydon, Miss Malleson’s' name _ has 
alxays been associated with all work 
that had to do with helping others, and 
uplifting her fellow-creatures. A Church- 
woman by religious conviction, and a 
Liberal in her political views, her sym- 
pathies were wide, and her interests were 
not limited by any arbitrary distinctions 
of creed or politics. She was a member 


of the Christian Social Union, and took a. 
practical interest in the work of such | 


associations as the National Home Reading 
Union, and in the Industrial Co-operative 
Society. One of the last things she did in 
public was to deliver a lecture on the work 
of the Co-operative Holiday Association at 
the Y.M.C.A. Hall, towards the end of 
May. She also founded the Croydon 


‘branch of the National Union of Women 


Workers in 1891. But her name will 
always:be specially connected in Croydon 
with the work of the Rescue and Preven- 
tive Association, of which she was also 
one of the original founders, and in 
which she was, up to the time of her last 
illness, one of the most indefatigable 
workers. It was due to her initiation 
that the Croydon Training Home was first 
started.” 

How deeply Miss Malleson’s influence 
had been felt was manifest at the funeral 
service in the parish church. The Vicar 
of Croydon, assisted among others by the 
Rev. Philip Malleson, vicar of Great Tew 
(a nephew),.conducted the service, and as 
the writer of the notice from which we 
have already quoted says, the glorious 
words of hope and confidence in the great 
resurrection lesson of the Burial Service, 
and the tender beauty of the hymns, 
seemed to gain a fresh significance as 
those present realised what a devoted life 
of loving service was ended here, only, 
indeed, to find a wider outcome in “the 
full-grown energies of heaven.” 


THE inscription on Alfred’s monument 


— at Wantage, quoted from memory—and, 


as will be seen, from a very good memory 


-—by Mr. Wicksteed in his article in Tux 


InQuigER of Sept. 1, we are informed is 


as. follows : — 


fk 


Alfred found learning dead, 
_ And he restored it. 
_ Education neglected, 
_ And he revived it. © 
_ The laws powerless, 
And he gave them force. 
_ The Church debased, 
And he raised it. ee 
The land pillaged by a fearful enemy) ; 
“cya ’ And he delivered Tbs ees 
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Revile not again. 

Tue following story is better known in 
Arabia than in England, but it is one that 
is worth everyone’s hearing, and that can 
be understood by all :— 

The prophet Mahomet and his friend 
Ali were out walking together when they 
were met by a man who, on account of 
some fancied injury, began abusing and 
insulting Ali. There seemed no end to 
his bad language and false accusations. 
The venerable Ali bore this for some time 
in silence, not making the least attempt at 
reply or showing any indignation, but at 
length his patience gave way and he 
began to answer back. When he saw that, 
Mahomet passed on and left the two to 


| settle their quarrel as best they could. 


Some time after the friends met again, 
when Ali, deeply offended, said, “ Why 
didst thou leave me alone to bear the 
abuse of that insolentifellow ?’”’ Mahomet 
replied, “Oh, Ali! while that man was 
denouncing thee so outrageously and thou 
wert silent, I saw ten angels around thee 
who took thy part and replied to him. 
But when thou didst begin to return his 
insults the angels one by one left thee, and 
I also departed.” 

All of us know how harditisto be blamed 
for what is not really our fault, or to be 
called names that we do not deserve; to be 
“« persecuted and reviled” never seems at 


j all pleasant, and we do not easily under- 


stand what Jesus meant when he said that 
they are happy who are persecuted for 
righteousness sake. No one finds it easy 
to bear insult without making some reply. 
Our first impulse is always to return 
railing for railing. 

Ali must have been a brave, strong- 
hearted man to have kept his peace so long 
as he did; perhaps some of us would have 
lost our tempers from the very first. To 
be insulted and denounced when we are 
quite innocent of any wrong, to be abused 
too, and reviled in the presence of one of 


our chief friends, surely that is about 


as severe a trial of our patience as we 
could well imagine. 
Tn the story Ali, beginning well, breaks 


| down and descends to the level of his 


persecutor. In our real life we must aim at 
so strengthening ourselves and training 
ourselves, that even when most unjustly 
denounced we shall be able in patience to 
possess our souls. 

What did Mahomet mean by those ten 
angels of which he spoke, the angels 
which were Ali’s best answers and his best 
protectors, the angels that seemed to dis- 
appear when he began to follow his 
enemy’s bad example? It is not difficult 
to fguess, and to see that those same 
angels protect and deliver us also when 
we are in similar conditions—blamed, 
persecuted, reviled. 

We need not now name them all, but 
here are three, and we will see how they 
defend all who know themselves to be in 
the right. 

First, the angel of a Good Conscience. 


-| I£ we are innocent, what does it matter to 


us how much we are accused 2. No amount 


| of denouncing will turn right into wrong, 


truth into falsehood ; all the abuse in the 
world will not make you guilty if in your 
own heart you know your own innocence. 


~} If one of our school companions says that 


we cheat and. copy our answers from our 


‘esuaemde ook ‘it. is a disagreeable | 


thing to hear; but if it is not true, then 
we can afford not to get angry, not to 
abuse in our turn, but, resting in our own 
good conscience, can wait till our accuser 
learns better. We may even be sorry that 
he should have thought so unkindly of us, 
and try to make things straight by think. 
ing more kindly of him. 

Then there is the Angel of Patience. 
So much goes wrong, so many people mis- 
understand each other, because they do 
not keep this angel in their hearts. If 
you were ever to ‘try to understand how 
quarrels arose, not only between your- 
selves, but between men and women, and 
between the governments or the nations 
of the world, you would be surprised to 
find how a, little consideration, a little 
patience in the beginning would have put 
most things right. Ali was patient at 
first, he waited to see if he could not 
explain this man’s strange behaviour, but 
his patience gave out. Perhaps the man 
was mad, or he mistook Ali for someone 
else. At any rate shouting and violence, 
impatience of any sort, did not mend 
matters, but, on the contrary, made them 
ten times worse. We all find that at times 
we have to exercise patience even with our 
friends; it is a difficult but necessary 
lesson to learn that we have to be much 
more patient with those who are against 
us. 

The last angel is Love. So long as Ali 
refrained from abusing in his turn it was 
possible to remember that, after all, the 
man there calling him such hard names 
and thinking so unkindly of him was, ina 
deep, true sense, his brother. He would 
remember that the man had his own 
sorrows and difficulties, his own ailments 
and infirmities, and would make allowance 
for his faults, sure that there was good in 
him as well. So long as he remained free 
from sharing the other’s fault, Ali had 
sympathy and some degree of love for his 
fierce accuser ; but directly he followed his 
example, all affection disappeared—the 
angel Love left him. For us, big or little, 
the same thing is true. Abuse, hard 
words, reviling of any sort, these things 
if done by us to others make us forget to 
love those who really are our brothers and 
sisters. As soon as hate creeps in, there is 
darger all around. 

Let us try our best to bear Buvely 
whatever is imposed upon us in error or 
through wilfulness, never returning evil 
for evil, railing for railing, but contrariwise 
—blessing. ArtHur Harvis. 


Tur October Seed Sower, which opens 
with a sermon by the Editor, the Rev. 
Joseph W. ‘ood, on “The Education of 
Character,” contains also an article by the 
Rev. Harrold Johnson on “The Angelus 
of Millet, or Worship,” which, if we-are 
not mistaken, has also appeared in the 
Christian Register. Another of Mr. 
Johnson’s Millet studies is in the Register 
of Sept. 19. 


In the New Kingdom for October there 
is an interesting biographical note, with a 
portrait, of one of our recent interna- 
tional visitors, Professor Montet, of 
Geneva, and. the Rev. T. P.. Spedding 
begins an account of his “Holiday in 
Transylvania,” to which a note is added 
that he is preparing a lecturer. on the sub- 
ject. with lantern slides from original 
photographs, 
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LONDON, OCTOBER 19, 1901. 


THE PREACHER’S CALLING. 


Tue searching and _ stimulating 
address given by the Rev. L. P. Jacks 
at the opening of the session at Man- 
chester College, Oxford, on Monday, we 
should have been glad, but for lack of 
space, to print entire; but it will be 
published by the College, that it may 
receive the full consideration which is 
its due. 

In the extended report which we 
publish to-day our readers will be able 
to follow Mr. Jacxs’s argument. We 
are inclined to have more faith in our 
Free Churches, and to trust that in the 
future they may prove plastic to the 
new spiritual forces which are un- 
doubtedly at work in the world, and 
may be moulded to new forms of life 
and roused to more effective service. 
And when the new stirring of life, in 
contact with the deepest needs of men, 
has emerged into fuller consciousness, 
it will, as we believe, find that its 
foundation is in the Eternal Goodness, 
in a trust which cannot be shaken, and 
intimate communion with the heavenly 
Fatuer, and that after all it must 
return to the old ideal of the Kingdom 
of Gop on earth. Its strength must 
always be in a firm grasp of the realities 
of present-day life, penetrated as they 
are, through and through, by spiritual 
forces, and its service must be of righte- 
ousness, national and civic, no less than 
personal, made effective by the supreme 
power of love. And that, with equal 
truth and insistence, must be said of 
our churches. 

Mr. Jacxs’s dream of a great Preach- 


ing Order will be fascinating to many 


minds, but it will hardly become a 
reality until that seething of new life 
has taken more articulate form and is 
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conscious of a definite purpose in the 
world. Yet without waiting for the 
Master-mind, the heaven-born leader, 
who alone could create such a new 
Order and control and direct its forces, 
is there nothing we can do with the 
instruments already in our hands, that 
we of the Free Churches may become 
more effective servants of Truth, 
Liberty, and Religion, to bring home 
that great ideal to the hearts of men 
and make the world feel its power ? 

The College, Mr. Jacks says, cannot 
give to its students all the training 
required to make them such preachers 
as the world needs. ‘The training given 
at Oxford is indispensable, but there is 
an education not to be given in the 
class-room, but in direct contact with 
the world and the needs of men. Such 
training through actual experience and 
under friendly direction students 
already seek in great cities and among 
the churches during vacation, but this 
is work which needs to be more 
thoroughly organised and developed, 
and it may prove that the way would 
thereby open at the same time for the 
supply of other needs. 

And now we will make a suggestion, 
not. by way of urging any immediate 
revolution, but to sow another seed of 
thought, which in time may germinate 
and lead to most salutary growth. To 
an outside observer it must appear one 
of those absurdities to which our 
extreme individualism is too prone, 
that our Body should continue to main- 
tain two colleges, out of all proportion 
to the number of the men to be trained 
and the churches to be supplied with 
ministers; and there are, we believe, 
many members of our own community, 
among |those most devoted to its wel- 
fare, who, considering the needs and 
opportunities of our churches and the 
resources available for the maintenance 
and development of our religious work, 
strongly share that feeling. Manchester 
College is now established and nobly 
equipped at Oxford, and could be yet 
further equipped, to furnish the best 
available education that a college can 
give. Better surely that the whole force 
of our learning and spiritual culture 
should be concentrated there, and not 
divided as at present. 

But something more is needed, for 
the oversight and training of men 
preparing for the ministry of religion ; 
and our suggestion is that the Home 
Missionary College, reverting to its old 
title as a Board, might perform an 
inestimable service to our community, 
by devoting itself to the care of young 


men before they are ready for the. 


Theological School at Oxford, and, 
further, using all available funds for 
bringing college students during vaca- 
tion into direct contact with the people, 
in active service as missionaries among 
the poor or through participation in the 
work of some strong church. This, as 
we have said, is already done to some 
extent, but we believe could be more 
systematically and effectively done by a 
representative body deyoted to such 
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work. And that same Board might 
continue its direction of students for 
the first years after college, inde- 
pendent of any settled ministry, giving 
them such training, up to the measure 
of our present capacity, as in Mr. 
Jacks’s dream, the young preachers of 
the new Order would receive. And if 
one heaven-born leader should arise to 
take direction of the new forces of our 
Church Militant, so much the better. 
But meanwhile, let the thought of con- 
centration, and the longing for more 
effective strength and service, grow. 


THE DESTINATION OF THE 
STUDENT: THE SETTLED 
MINISTRY & aw ALTERNATIVE: 


ADDRESS AT THE OPENING OF THE 
SESSION OF MANCHESTER COLLEGE, 
OXFORD, BY THE REV. L. P. JACKS, 
M.A., TATE LECTURER.* 


I sHauy begin, gentlemen, by reminding 
you of a fact with which, as students of 
the history of religion, you are no doubt 
familiar. When we study the origin of a 
religious movement, lke Christianity, 
what we see at first is the appearance in 
the world of a new Cause. ‘There is at 
first no fixed community, no Church, no 
doctrine, and no law. Even the Cause, 
the presence of which makes so unwonted 
a stir, is hard to define. What the parent 
idea may be, and to what aim the mes- 
sengers of that idea are bending their 
efforts—this can be answered only in large, 
vague, and general terms. We may, indeed, 
say the parent idea is the Fatherhood of 
God, and the ultimate aim is to establish 
the Kingdom of Heaven; but a moment’s 
reflexion reveals that both ‘these concep- 
tions are fluid compounds, joint products 
of Affection, Reason, and Imagination, 
and, therefore, insusceptible of any close 
and fixed definition. Thus, although we 
are clearly conscious that a new Cause has 
appeared, and are made to feel its presence 
in its effects, its inward nature eludes our 
intellectual grasp. Students of the Gospels 
are, even now, unable to give a clear 
account of the mind of Christ; which is 
not to be wondered at, for I trust it may 
be said without irreverence that Christ, if 
challenged, would not have been able to 
give a clear account of himself. All we 
can be sure of at this early stage is the 
burst of new energy into life, the awaken- 
ing of a new impulse, the liberation of the 
pent-up waters of the human soul, which 
little by little takes shape as some sort of 
definable cause. The settled ministry does 
not exist. Ministers there are, but their 
prime characteristic is not settlement, but 
a divine restlessness due to the inward 
burning of the prophetic fire. These men > 
are apostles, and apostles to begin with 
are the sole messengers and custodians of 
the faith. Missionaries we will call them, 
if you will. Their attention is con- 
fined entirely to the Cause. They 
have no congregations whose interests, 
rightly claiming consideration, create 
a world of duties outside that of pro- 
claiming the truth. They are not 
ecclesiastics even in the mildest sense of 
the term. Observe that I do not praise 
their condition. Ido not even idealise it. 
It is proper only to a religious movement 
in its earliest phase. The time may come 
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later when the apostolic character must 
be modified; when in place of the 
missionary, concerned only with the Cause, 
you must have the settled minister, the 
leader of a religious community having a 
fixed local habitation, the mouthpiece of 
their worship, the confidant of their 
experience, the friend of their trouble, an 
organiser of congregational work, a visiting 
pastor, a president of Sunday-schools, 
clubs, recreation societies and literary 
circles, a member of twenty or thirty 
committees, attendance at which requires 
half his time, and above all a man owning 
certain obligations to a wider body than 
his own congregation, charged with the 
maintenance of traditions, and surrounded 
on every hand with institutions to which 
the voice of conscience bids him be loyal. 
This is the change in the character of the 
minister which changed conditions require. 
Ido not regard it as degeneration. I am 
content to call it development. But I 
_ think you will agree that the Cause must 
have attained a certain ripe maturity 
before its servants are justified in for- 
saking the pure apostolic character for 
that of the settled minister. And the ques- 
tion I am going to ask is whether the 
cause with which you:and I are concerned 
is sufficiently mature at the present time 
that we should have but one idea as to the 
mode of serving it, and that the idea of 
_ the settled ministry. 


Rapid Growth of Settled Forms. 


You, gentlemen, as students of religious 
history, know how quickly the change of 
which I have spoken comes about. It is 
as certain as any of the laws of Nature 
can be that that which begins as inspira- 
tion will sooner or later take shape as doc- 
trine. And the moment the impulse has 
taken fixed intellectual form, as it needs 
must do or perish, a like fixity begins to 
be created in all the surrounding condi- 
tions. Churches are built, and the very 
act of laying stone upon stone is but the 
counterpart of certain social and intellec- 
tual processes which go on simultaneously, 
creating systems of thought and groups of 
men to study and to guard them. In many 
forms the Cause is monumentalised, in 
habits which custom makes sacred, in 
books whose ink remains bright when the 
writer is forgotten, in buildings which 
last for thousands of years, and above all 
in that instinct of self-preservation which 
governs every constituted society of men 
and which is equally potent whether the 
terms of union be written in ink or graven 
-on the fleshly tables of the heart. Who- 
soever forms a society, writes -a book, 
builds a church or a college—that man 
may be said to commit posterity to much. 
No generation which inherits these things 
can be wholly free—unless, indeed, a time 
should come at last when the virtue of 
loyalty shall be dead. 


The Just Claims of an Institution. 


When this process of fixing has 
advanced a certain way it is obvious 
that the need for apostles disappears and 
the call for a settled ministry arises. 
is one of the familiar lessons of Church 
history which needs no rehearsing here. 
You may make your churches as free as 
the moss liberal can desire, but so long 
as a church is a church, and so long as it 
is tenanted by a permanent congrega- 
tion, it is an Institution having as such 
certain claims to respect which cannot be 


set on one side. Whosoever allows him- | 


That, 


self to be [elected ‘as the leader of that 
congregation cannot be absolved from the 
duty of maintaining its permanence as a 
congregation—of doing what in him lies 
to secure for it a perpetuity of healthy, 
happy, growing, corporate life. Should 
his message prove destructive to the life 
of the organism which in the hope of 
more life has chosen him its head, how 
can he, consistent with loyalty, continue 
to preach that message there? Moreover, 
he must hold it his duty to engage in 
labours which have but an indirect refer- 
ence to the Cause, on the ground that they 
have a direct bearing on the interests of 
congregational life. If the interests of the 
congregation cause him to spend his time 
in such a manner that he can no longer 
retain the apostolic character in its purity, 
then his duty is to acquiesce in the neces- 
sity. And that necessity, in more or less 
stringent degree, he is sure to find laid 
upon him, It is humanly impossible to 
fill the part of a modern St. Paul and be 
ready to answer every one of the thousand 
claims to which the settled minister is 
daily exposed. And, gentlemen, so long as 
we are settled ministers I repeat it is our 
duty to answer those claims. Loyalty to 
our congregation. requires it of us. 


In our Free Churches. 


Mr. Jacks then went on to apply these 
thoughts to the condition of our Free 
Churches. Freedom, he said, could not 
prevent their religious wants from taking 
definite form; while new wants might be 
created, the old must not be neglected, 
and a settled ministry was bound to 
respect and serve the actual needs of the 
churches. If any man felt the fire of 
some mighty truth burning in his bones, 
impelled by an impulse from beyond him- 
self to preach and declare it, but not 
caring whether his message corresponded 
to wants already felt, or which the 
churches could be made to feel, such a 
man might indeed become a minister and 
go up and down preaching his word, but 
he should think twice before he became a 
settled minister. For such a preacher he 
believed there was large scope and deep 


need in the present day. The world 


waited for preachers to make it feel what 
in religion was its real want. But the 
Church, even in its Freedom, knew what 
it wanted. It was a living organism, and 
the several parts had come together and 
grown together for definite purposes; 
there were inevitable exclusions and 
preferences, and only those who could 
sympathise with the exclusions and 
conform in all honesty to the  pre- 
ferences were justified -in becoming 
settled ministers in that connection. The 
field of their churches lay within that 
covered by Truth, Liberty, and Religion, 
but could not be said to be co-extensive 
with it. Their churches wanted preaching 
of the Truth, but had notions o£ what the 
Truth is. They wanted preaching of 
Liberty, but were not quite ignorant of 
how liberty should be used. They 
wanted the preaching of Religion, but in 
such a form as to meet an existing need. 
The known wants of the churches were 
met by settled ministers, the unknown 
wants of the world by apostles. The dis- 
tinction was not absolute. The settled 
minister might be an apostle too, but a 
man might be an apostle, and do apostolic 
work, without being a settled minister. 
The world waited for the religious Re- 
former, but he should not suppose that the 


¢ 
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settled ministry of a church was _ his 
appropriate field. 


The Movement of New Life. 


But the cause of Truth, Liberty, and 
Religion was in the present day, and in 
large measure a movement of reform. Its 
direction could only be stated in general 
terms. The present state of the religious 
world was like that of the time when 
Christianity first appeared. A new impulse 
of the Spirit, of which the origin 
was Godwards, and the destination man- 
wards, had been born. By that impulse 
the hearts of men were being moved as 
the trees of the forest were stirred by the 
wind. At present it belonged to the 
world of emotion rather than thought. 
Within it were combined elements of 
enthusiasm for righteousness, love and 
pity for mankind, and awe in presence of 
Eternal Right and Truth. The ideas that 
would give it permanence were yet in the 
making. It seemed to take shape, now as 
a new theology, now as a new social 
order. All the churches were profoundly 
affected, and, to some extent, revived ; 
but in what church it would be most 
manifest they could not say. Each one, 
feeling that breath of heaven stirring its 
inmost life, began to hope the new out- 
flowing might be for itself. But, perhaps, 
all would be disappointed, and the gift 
might be not for the churches at all, but 
for the world. One thing they might 
add: Whatever institution stoodfor Truth, 
Liberty, aud Religion would open wide 
its windows in the hope that the wind of 
the Spirit might blow that way. To every 
manifestation of the new impulse a warm 
welcome would be extended, none the less 
hearty because the movement was as yet 
too young and unformed to be attached 
to any of the existing wants, the fixed 
tendencies, the known beliefs, the settled 
ministries of the Religious World. New 
Life was ever the forerunner of new 
Truth. 


Young Men will Hear the Call. 


That outpouring of new life from the 
Life-giver would be felt first and most 
deeply by their young men. And it was 
likely in the future that such might apply 
for admission to the College, not as wish- 
ing to become settled ministers of their 
churches, noble as that calling might be, 
but moved to become the organs and in- 
terpreters, the ministers to mankind at 
large of that new life. They would want 
to be apostles, not ministers in the usual 
sense. And what reply should be made 
to them? Should they point to their 
churches as the only possible sphere of 
action? Practically they had no other 
sphere to which to direct the young 
apostle. And yet they could not be con- 
tent with such a conclusion. In the cause 
of Truth, Liberty, and Religion he saw 
two aspects, the ripe and the unripe. That 
which was ripe spoke the language of the 
Gospel and adopted the usages of the 
Christian Church; it had the bearing and 
the ideals of a certain type of English 
Nonconformity; it held fixed ideas con- 
cerning the Fatherhood of God, the 
Leadership of Christ, the Supremacy of 
Conscience, and the Immortality of Man. 
Tt was an articulate answer to an articu- 
late want. It was nourished in their 
churches, and students who were inspired 
by those ideas were proper candidates for 
the settled ministry ot these churches. 
But in the other, the unripe aspect, there. 
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were aspirations, impulses, ideals which 
had outgrown the adopted garbs of 
thought, as yet too unformed to be 
described in definite language, but moving 
in the world, creating profound unrest in 
the souls of men, stirring the minds of 
ministers, arousing the spiritual life of 
young men, and bringing them as 
students to that College. Though unripe, 
that element was seething with life. Up-, 
wards from the inmost heart of man it 
was gradually forcing its way towards the 
organs of articulate speech. Too young 
to have forms or institutions, it was old 
enough to have its human organs— 
preachers, prophets, and apostles. 

Too long they had been tied down to 
the idea that such men could find their 
only proper sphere of action in the settled 
ministry of their Free Churches. The 
time had come to widen their conceptions. 
It was bis sorrowful conviction that the 
cause of Truth, Liberty and Religion 
failed to reach the world through the 
instrumentality of those churches. ‘“ The 
Churches languish; go forth you, and 
revive them,” was indeed the call to a 
noble and blessed work. But some men, 
called to be apostles, were not fitted for 
such work, and instead of reviving, might 
set the seal upon the death of a Free 
Church. And he could not think that the 
noblest-minded and ablest of the young 
men of the present day would be drawn 
to that special work. Fired by the larger 
hopes of the time, burning to do some 
great work for God and Humanity, what 
wonder if they hesitated, and finally refused 
to offer themselves for a position. which 
had such scanty success in making those 
hopes and faiths of theirs reach the world 
and tell upon the life of men. He believed 
there was no lack of young men ready 
to devote their lives to the cause of Truth, 
Liberty and Religion; but so long as the 
settled ministry of their churches was the 
only field offered, no large proportion of 
them would be found within the walls of 
that college. 

[The rest of the address we give in 
full. } 

A New Preaching Order. 

The conviction has long been growing 
in my mind, and now, with} full deference 
to the wise men IJ see around me, I state 
it publicly for the first time, that, in addi- 
tion to a settled ministry, our Cause 
urgently needs the establishment of a 
Preaching Order, in many respects similar 
to that which history associates with St. 
Dominic, untrammelled by ecclesiastical 
ties of any sort, unhampered by the thou- 
sand restrictions which hedge the path of 
a settled minister, but bound by vows of 
obedience not less stringent, submissive to 
a rule of life not less exacting, and inspired 
by a strenuousness no less high. There 
issomething, as I have tried to show, in the 
cause of Truth, Liberty, and Religion, 
which is not always compatible with the 
conditions of a settled ministry, but is 
peculiarly fitted to the kind of ministry I 
have now in mind. Having regard to the 
youthfulness of the Cause in many of its 
larger aspects, remembering that these are 
now at the early stage of inspiration, and 
far from that of fixed ideas and institu- 
tions, it seems to me that through no other 
means can the torch be carried outside the 
denominational pale and made to kindle 
the common life of man. 


To be Adequately Trained. 
The first step in this direction would be 
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the provision of adequate training. No 
one believes more heartily than I do in the 
necessity of that theological learning which 
this college offers and cultivates. It is a 
necessity for the settled minister, as he 
often finds to his cost when he has 
neglected his opportunity; it would be 
equally a necessity to that wider type of 
Apostleship which I am now advocating. 
But while necessary, no one holds it to be 
enough. It is not enough, and within the 
limits of time at our disposal it cannot be 
made enough. The student must perforce 
leave his college untrained in many things 
of which it is highly important he should 
be master. We must trust to the ex- 
perience which awaits him to fill up the 
inevitable gaps in his training. But while 
this insufficiency is great in regard to the 
settled minister, it is far greater in regard 
to what I have in mind. All that this 
college offers would be but a necessary 
first step in the training of a preaching 
order. 
To Appeal to the People. 

We all have our dreams, and this is one 
of mine; and though in the telling of our 
dreams we are often led to speak as fools, 
bear with me if I run the risk on this 
oceasion. I have dreamt that some day 
there will come into being a great society, 
different from this college but perhaps not 
unconnected with it; different from any 
body or union which protects or supports 
our churches, but not superseding them ; 
having a new name which may yet leave 
old names standing elsewhere; a society 
whose object shall be to launch into the 
world by preaching, as it never yet has 
been launched, the cause of Truth, Liberty, 
and Religion. Attheheadof itthere shall be 
some. master mind: aman who, like some 
great general, is capable of thinking in 
blocks. of 10,000 square miles—a man 
having authority and free to exercise it— 
and his work shall be to organise a 
preaching campaign throughout the 
length and breadth of our land in towns 
and in villages and in a thousand places 
where the Cause has never yet been heard. 
He shall organise that campaign, and to 
carry it out there shall be under him a 
cohort of men. like-minded with himself; 
no free lances these, but that nobler type 
of man which by a powerful effort of will 
submits to discipline and obeys orders. 
Do not mistake me. This is not a scheme 
for providing our vacant pulpits with 
temporary supplies. It is not a scheme 
for sending round special preachers to our 
churches—that would only bring us back 
to the point from which we start. But in 
public halls, in theatres, in market-places, 
at cross roads, trained preachers, fired by 
the Holy Ghost, but not unskilled in the 
studied art of persuasion, should be sent 
to proclaim the Word. I have nothing to 
say against the praipssiche minister—I 
am one myself—and believe them to be 
needed for serving the wants of a 
settled religious community. But the 
stamp of the professional minister should 
not be on these men. They should not 
have to negotiate for their places, to 
bargain for their salaries, or to be pitted 
against rival candidates. They should 
have nothing to do with those matters of 


ecclesiastical polity which are involved in. 


the existence of even the freest church. 
They should be wholly independent of 
the people to whom they preached. 
What pay they received—and it should 
be fixed and uniform for all, not enough 
to tempt cupidity but good enough to 


with men, especially the poor, 


meet reasonable wants—should come from 
one central source. If among the order 
there were men of private means, and I 
believe such men would be found there 
in greater numbers than among our 
settled ministry, they would be expected— 
nay, they would themselves suggest it—-to 
place those means for the time being at 
the disposal of the common fund. 


Practicable or Practical ?- 


I see you smile, and I suppose the words 
“hopeless impracticability ” are rising to 
your lips. But, gentlemen, I am not 
telling you what a man would do who 
puts a price upon himself. Iam describ- 
ing what may be expected of a man 
whose one supreme interest is the Cause 
he serves. I believe that our present — 
method of seeking to launch that Cause 
by the sole means of a settled ministry is 
inadequate. I think it is already a mani- 
fest failure, and therefore I am calling 
upon my imagination to devise a way of 
going to work which would be adequate 
to the magnitude and the extreme diffi- 
culty of carrying our Gospel to the great 
world outside our churches. My sugges- 
tions may be far from the best, but if you 
call me unpractical, I shall answer back. 
When I go to one of our empty and 
languishing churches, when I listen to an 
able, learned man, whose weekly lot is, 
as I heard it described the other day, “to 
preach to six adults, four children, and 
fifty-seven gaslights,” Iam bound to say 
that that state of things, characteristic as 
it is of whole groups of churches, does not 
strike me as a triumph of practicality. 
The time has come when it behoves us to 
summon our inventive faculty, if perchance 
we may contrive some more effective way 
of carrying out the religious reformation 
we have all at heart. y : 


The Training of the Preachers. 


Such a Preaching Order would require 
training, and to train it would be the first 
business of the society. A period of 
novitiate extending to one, two or three 
years would be necessary, and I conceive 
that such a period would follow naturally 
upon the studies of this college. From our 
curriculum much has perforce to be 
omitted which is of the highest import- 
ance in preparing you for your future 
work. Beset by the claims of other and 
necessary studies you cannot conveatrate 
on those exercises of soul, mind and body 
which turns the scholar into the preacher. 
The utmost that can be done by successive 
Tate Lecturers may be valuable, but having 
regard to what is needed it is not much. 
We trust that you will learn through 
experience what, for very want of time, we 
cannot pretend. to teach you here. 
Solvitur ambulando. But I think you will 
admit that the having so to learn it is apt 
to postpone the date of our efficient 
ministry till some time after we have left 
this college. That date, I contend, would 
not be further postponed, and there would 
be no loss of time, but rather a con- 
siderable gain, if, instead of plunging at 
once into the very formidable demands 
of a fully-fledged ministry, you devoted 
the next two or three years of your lives 
to the study of spiritual psychology, to 
acquiring skill in the noble art of Per- 
suasion, to daily exercise of the voice and 
body. Nor would I shut you up in a cell 
to make these studies, but would arrange 


to have you throughout in elose contact | 
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you might see both the beauty and the 
tragedy of life, and go learn the signifi- 
eance of the whole. Best of all, if you 
would consent bya supreme act of will to 
lay your own) wills aside and submit your- 
self to external discipline of a far more 
thorough-going kind than it would be 
proper here to attempt, practising a 
strenuous alacrity at the word of com- 
mand, thereby acquiring those habits of 
dignified obedience for want of which 
many of us are so lamentably weak and 
inefficient: 


Attend to the Vision. 


I am aware that what has been said 
may suggest false comparisons, and even 
lend itself to caricature. To all of which 
I can only answer, “ corruptio optimi 
pessyma.” I shall be met with all sorts of 
difficulties—“ How the money is to be 
found,” “Who is to find it?” and so 
forth. But none of these difficulties will 
quite persuade me that my dream is 
foolishness. The ground on which I 
venture to fling out this seed is good 
ground, and if the seed contains even the 
smallest kernel of sound sense we may 
reasonably hope for some sort of a crop. 
God forbid that I should come bouncing 
in with the air of a man who is going to 
set everybody right. I am not alone in 
having thought of this. I ask you to 
weigh the matter in your calmer judg- 
ment, and if the thought of to-day points 
in the right direction then I have you 
with me in the hope that all the other 
things will be added unto us. 


inflict’ pain on them for our objects, he 
adds :— 

Nor are we bound to any anxious care to 
make this pain as little as may be. (‘ Moral 
Philosophy,’’ by Joseph Rickaby, S.J., 
p. 200. Longmans. 1892.) 

Though probably very few Protestants 
would admit for a moment that these 
Romish doctrines are true in ethics, yet, 
having no alternatives to weigh against 
them, and having received them (more or 
less confusedly) by tradition from elder and 
harder generations, they practically act 
upon them without remorse, when it suits 
theirfeelingsand convenience. The grossest 
cruelty to the most sensitive bird or beast 
—though happily punishable by the law 
of England for the last eighty years, unless 
done under licence—is still scarcely re- 
garded by the majority of persons as a 
real and serious Sin or moral offence (on a 
par with, if not exceeding in guilt, such 
transgressions as dishonesty, perjury, 
drunkenness, and the like), but rather as 
merely an exhibition of bad taste and low 
breeding. The proof of this assertion is, 
that no man is heard in decent society 
setting forth the advantages to be obtained 
by lying and swindling as establishing the 
rectitude of those practices, whereas hun- 
dreds of persons at this hour are wont to 
blazon the (real or supposed) gainsacquired 
by the grossest cruelty to animals with the 
calm assumption that the cruelty was fully 
justified by those gains. 

The subject is, of course, one of the most 
difficult in the whole science of ethics, and 
demands the most careful consideration. 
On the one hand, we must maintain the 
right of man to take the life of any animal 
under certain conditions and safeguards; 
and, on the other, we are assuredly bound 
to condemn not only the reckless destruc- 
tion of happy and harmless animals for 
sport or fashion, but, above all, the 
infliction on any sentient creature of such 
torture as shall be worse’ than death, and 
shall transform its whole existence from a 
blessing to a curse. The “rights” or, 
rather, claims of animals (I am not con- 
cerned to defend the former word, to which 
a technical sense was given by the old 
scholastic moralists), however low we place 
them, must, as their minimum, include 
exemption from the worst wrong which they 
can be made to suffer; and to inflict: that 
worst upon one of them (namely, prolonged 
torture) must involve positive moral offence. 
In my hearing the best man of his age, 
the late Lord Shaftesbury, called it an 
“abominable sin.” Between, his opinion 
and that of Father Rickaby there is flat 
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THE DUTY OF MAN TO THE 
LOWER ANIMALS. 


We have received from Miss Frances 
Power Cobbe a copy of a letter addressed 
to the editor of the Christian World, and 
published on Oct. 3. We are glad to 
print the letter here also, and to com- 
mend it to the earnest attention of our 
readers. 


. Sir,—I shall be grateful if you’ will 
allow me to appeal through your columns 
to the clergy of all Protestant Churches 
to endeavour to give a solution of this 
problem, which is every day becoming 
more urgent. So far as I have been able 
to discover, no serious effort has yet been 
made by the ministers of reformed religion 
to deal with this branch of morals as a 
whole and with the care and gravity it 
deserves; albeit many of them have elo- 


eee ot mercy to. the ill-used contradiction. Will the ministers of the 
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Sta dege follows 1 an answer of adhesion and agreement 
PRR unknown to our fathers. If we may 
presume to use such language, I should 
say (in view of what I know of such 
movement in Europe and America) that 
God is teaching a fresh Divine lesson of 
pity and tenderness in thousands of 
human hearts; and that Christ’s Law of 
Love is receiving an extension no less 
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important than when, a century ago, the 
inferior races of mankind were seen to 
be included therein. It is only needed 
that the ministers of religion should give 
utterance to this new sense of Duty to 
Animals, and place it in a rational and 
just form before their hearers, to effect 
a beneficent revolution in the conditions 
of the beautiful and kindly creatures 
around us ;and beyond them, and through 
mercy and justice to them, to train men 
to gentleness and pity and sympathy for 
all the weak of our own human race,—I 
am, Sir, yours truly, 
Frances Power Coser. 
Hengwrt, Dolgelly, Sept. 30. 


NOTES FROM CANADA. 


For some weeks I have been thinking I 

must send a few jottings about matters 
over here to Toe INQUIRER. 
_ Our harvest is past, our summer is 
ended, and autumn is here—autumn with 
its cool, bright, exhilarating days and its 
brilliant foliage everywhere, in city and 
country. Canada has had a prosperous 
season. The soil has brought forth 
plenteously—the only serious failure being 
the apple crop. Business of nearly all’ 
kinds has been good. 

The great ‘Pan-American Exposition in 
Buffalo, just across the lake from us, has 
drawn large numbers of visitors from this 
side. The Glasgow Exposition has 
attracted much attention, and but for the 
distance would have been thronged with 
Canadians. We have an annual Exposi- 
tion of our own in Toronto. 

In.common with the rest of the civilised 
world we here in Toronto and in Canada 
generally have been greatly stirred and 
saddened by the tragic death of President 
McKinley. But the shadow is at last 
beginning to pass away. We hope the 
event will teach us all some lessons. 

The Millenary Anniversary of the 
death of King Alfred is attracting 
considerable attention here and in the 
States, but the celebrations on this side 
will be held late in October, which is 
believed to be the true date of the king’s 
decease, and not in September, as on your 
side. 

Of course the great event to all loyal 
Canadians just now (and upon nothing 
does Canada pride herself more than her 
oyalty) is the coming among us of the 
Duke and Duchéss of Cornwall and York. 
Our illustrious visitors have already been 
in Quebec, Montreal and Ottawa, where 
they have received the most distinguished 
attention. Just now they have gone 
west to Winnipeg and the Pacific Coast. 
On their return we are to have them in 
Toronto, when the whole city promises to 
be ablaze with flags, brilliant ilumina- 
tions at night, and noisy enough to suit 
the most enthusiastic. 

Toronto isa great educational centre. 
Our two universities and dozen colleges 
are just now opening for another year of 
work, with excellent prospects before 
them. Dr. Goldwin Smith has just 
gladdened the hearts of all who love 
books by a gift of ten thousand dollars to 
our leading university library. 

General religious conditions in Toronto, 
and in Canada so far as I know,- are 
reasonably encouraging, though a Uni- 
tarian cannot but regret that there is less 
interest in progressive religious thought 
here than in the States or in England. 
The Toronto Unitarian Church has been 
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strong; it is not so strong now, on 
account of certain rather serious disasters 
that have fallen upon it within the last 
few years. This autumn it is entering 
upon its work with increased congrega- 
tions, an enlarged Sunday-school, and 
considerable new hope and courage. 

I must tell you how much we on this 
side have rejoiced over the splendid 
success of your New Century Meetings in 
May last. We have read with deep 
interest the very full reports which have 
appeared in Tue Inquirer and the 


Christian Infe, besides the less ex- 
tended accounts in the Christian 
Register, and the echoes that have 
gotten into other papers. We are 


awaiting eagerly the official report in 
book form. Surely you must all share 
with us the feeling that you made no 
mistake in putting forth the effort neces- 
sary to create so remarkable a series of 
meetings. 


clear traces of their influence on this side 
of the ocean, not only in increasing the 
courage of our churches and workers, but 
in changing the tone in which various 
secular and religious papers speak of 
Unitarians. One provincial weekly, which 
in the past has been among the most 
ready to give the impression that our 
movement was a mere passing cloud which 
would soon be gone, has, since the Boston 
meeting of a year ago last May, ana the 
London meeting of last May, taken pains 
to say that probably the strength and 
vitality of the Unitarian Church has been 
underestimated, and that the signs are 
that it is a force which the future must 
reckon with. So the words for us all to 
pass along the line are Courage! For- 
ward! 

I have just returned from the biennial 
meeting of our National Unitarian Con- 
ference which was held last week at 
Saratoga, N.Y. Your readers may like 
to have a word about that. The attend- 
ance was not quite so large as in some 
previous years, as, of course, was expected, 
since the Conference was held in the same 
state with the great and very attractive 
Buffalo Exposition, with which nothing 
can successfully compete so long as it lasts. 
Still, the Saratoga meeting was a good 
one. I doubt if at any Conference in our 
past history there has been a more united 
or earnest spirit. 

The opening sermon was preached by 
the Rev. Charles H. St. John, the new 
Secretary of the American Unitarian 
Association, whose spirit is a deeply 
religious ‘one, and who is making 
himself felt as a religious power among 
our churches wherever he goes. We all 
regretted that Senator Hoar, of Massa- 
chusetts, who had been for some years 
President of the Conference, refused re- 
election. But his place was filled by the 
Hon. Carroll D. Wright, of Washington, 
a man held in equally high honour among 
us and in the country at large. The 
address of the Chairman of the Council of 
the Conference, Rev. Howard N. Brown, of 
Boston, took the form of a review of the 
progress of our cause during the past two 
years, and was distinctly hopeful and 
assuring. Dr. Edward Everett Hale, and 
Dr. Charles G. Ames, of Boston, spoke on 
« A Retrospect and a Prospect,” with much 
interest and, spiritual power. There were 
papers and addresses on ‘‘The Church at 
Work” and “The Church at Worship,” 
by several of our younger ministers. Rev. 


Of their effects in England, of, 
course, I cannot speak; but I can see. 


W. C. Gannett spoke on “ The Minister’s 
Adjustment to New Conditions.” Two 
sessions were devoted to the discussion of 
Sociological Problems and their relation 
to the Church and Religion, with valuable 
addresses by Professor Giddings: and 
Clarke, of Columbia University, New 
York; Rev. Thomas R. Slicer, of New York; 
Dr. Edward Cummings, of Boston; Miss 
Jane Addams, of Chicago, and others. 
There were well attended and spirited 
afternoon meetings-in the interest of the 
Women’s Alliance, the Unitarian Temper- 
ance Society, the Sunday-school Society 
and the Young People’s Religious Union. 

Perhaps the Conference rose to its 
highest on Wednesday morning, when 
two addresses on “The Gospel for the 
Twentieth Century” were given by Dr. 
Minot J. Savage, of New York, and Dr. 
Ecob, of Philadelphia. Dr. Savage was at 
his best, which means that he gave a 
powerful and uplifting utterance. I am 
sorry he has not been heard oftener in 
England. The difficulty in getting him 
over there has arisen from the fact that 
for several years he has not been in good 
health. Itis gratifying to be able to say 
that he reports himself as entering upon 
his work this fall with much increased 
vigour. Dr. Ecob is a new man among us, 
though for many years he has held a 
high place among the Presbyterians and 
Congregationalists. He came to us a year 
and a-half ago, and is now settled as the 
successor of Dr. Joseph May in the 
pastorate of the First Unitarian Church of 
Philadelphia. His speech at Saratoga 
was the first utterance we have had from 
him at one of our national gatherings, and 
it fully met the high expectations of those 
who heard it. With intellectual brilliancy 
there is united in him fine spiritual 
insight and deep religious fervour. He 
‘will be a strong leader among us,.and he 
will lead in the right direction. 

J.T. SunpERLAND. 
Toronto, Canada, Oct. 2, 1901. 


THERE was an error in our report last 
week as to the proposed renovation of the 
old chapel at Chorley; £750 is the sum 


required, and it will be seen from the. 


advertisement this week thatonly€576 has 
so far been raised. The congregation 
earnestly appeal for further donations, 
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[Notices and Reports for this Department should 
be as brief as possible, and be sent in by Thursday 
Morning.| 

he 


Appeal. 

London: Rhyl-street Domestic Mission.— 
The Rev. W. Wilson writes:—‘Might I ask 
through your columns if someone could present 
Rhyl-street Domestic Mission with a fairly good 
second-hand cottage piano, for use in a large room 
upstairs when the large hall down-stairs, already 
well provided with organ. grand piano, and har- 
monium, is being used. We have so much going 
on during the winter at the Mission that our diffi- 
culty is to find accommodation for every meeting. 
A piano for the large room upstairs would allow 
many a meeting to be carried on when the large 
hall was being used at the same time.” 


a rd 


Harvest Services. 

Last Sunday’s Harvest Thanksgiving Services in- 
cluded the following :— Belfast : Mountpottinger. 
—Preacher, Rev. W. J. Davies. Beltast: York- 
street.— Preachers, Rev. A. Ashworth, and in the 
evening the Rev. J. A. Kelly. Ciliau Aeron 
(Oct. .11)—Preacher, the Rev, L, Williams ; 


collection for the British and Foreign Unitarian 
Association. Horwich.—Preachers, morning, the 
Rev. R. C. Moore; evening, Rev. Wilfred Harris, 
In the afternoon Mrs. J. P. Thomasson gave an 
address. London: Islington.—Preacher, the 
Rev. G. D. Hicks. In the evening Part I. of the 
“Creation”? was admirably rendered by an aug- 
mented choir. Malton (Sunday week).—Preacher, 
the Rev. W. Rodger Smyth. Sacred concert in the 
afternoon, On the following Monday lecture by 
the Rev. C. Hargrove on “Alfred the Great,” 
Merthyr Tydfil.—Preacher, the Rey. T. J. Jen- 
kins. In the evening the S.S.A. Festival Service 
was rendered. Rhydygwin (Oct. .3).—Preacher, 
the Rev. L.. Williams, Shepton Mallet.—- 
Preacher, the Rev, L. T. Badcock. Whitchurch.— 
Preacher, Rev, W. T. Turland, followed on Wednesday 
by the first of a series of special week-night ser- 
vices, at which the Rev. J. C. Street, of Shrewsbury, 
was the preacher. 


ee 


Ainsworth.—The new-formed debating class 
met in the reading-room on Oct. 11, the Rev. M. R. 
Scott in the chair, when Mr. Walter Brooks, the 
President, gave an address on ‘ Temperance.” 
There was a good attendance, and discussion 
followed. 

Ashton-under-Lyne.—The fourth annual 
school sermons were preached last Sunday in the 
Richmond-street Unitarian Chapel, by the Rev. J. 
C. Street, of Shrewsbury. Mr, Street is remem- 
bered here as delivering one of the pioneer lectures 
of the movement in 1897, and his visit was eagerly 
anticipated. He preached morning and evening 
sermons which deeply impressed and inspired the 
congregations. In the afternoon a special service 
of vocal and instrumental music was performed, 
with an address by the Rev. A. R. Andreae, B.A. At 
the afternoon services the chapel was crowded. 
Collections, realised £20. > 

Belfast: Mountpottinger. —Afterabouteighteen 
years of service Mr. H. Napier has resigned thesuper- 
intendentship of the Sunday-school, and on Monday, 
Oct. 7, a soirée was held, when a beautiful drawing- 
room timepiece, enamelled with gold, was presented 
to Mr. and Mrs. Napier, with warm expressions of 
regard and. gratitude for faithful services. The 
Rev. W. J. Davies presided. Mr. Davies is giving 
a series of discourses on the journey to Hungary 
in which he took part. 

Birmingham: Church of the Messiah.— 
The anniversary of the Sunday-schools and Home 
Mission was celebrated last Sunday, the Rey. H. 
Gow, of Leicester, being the special preacher. On 
Monday evening the annual meeting was held, the 
chair being taken after tea by Councillor J. S. 
Nettlefold. © Satisfactory reports were presented 
by Mr. W. B. Kenrick and Miss L, A. Smith on 
behalf of the schools, and by Mr. W. J. Tranter, 
the missionary. The Rev. L. P. Jacks, who had to’ 
be in Oxford for the cpening of the College session, 
wrote regretting his absence, and expressing a hope 
that the deficiency in the teaching staff of the 
schools would be supplied. , 

Clifton.—A well-attended and successful Con- 
gregational At Home and Musical Evening was 
held at the Redland Park Hall Parlour, on the 
11th inst., to open the session of the Literary and 
Social Union, In the course of a short address, 
Dr. Warschauer referred to the “long-felt want ” 
of a piano of their own, and appealed for funds, 
with the result that the bulk of the amount re- 
quired was subscribed there and then, while the 
total sum has been made up since. A Men’s Club 
has recently been started in connection with the 
church, and promises success both in point of num- 
bers and otherwise. The experiment of a monthly 
week-night service is being made. The attendance 
at the first service was very encouraging. : 

Liverpool: Hope-street.—The annual congre- 


_gational soirée was held in the church hall on 


Wednesday evening, Oct. 9, when there was an 
excellent attendance. The chair was taken by Mr, 
William B. Bowring, who, in his opening address, 
congratulated Mr. Armstrong on his recovered 
health, and expressed pleasure in seeing Mrs. 
Armstrong once more at a congregational soirée, 
after an interval of sixteen years. He referred in 
kindly terms to the services of Mr. Morton Barnes, 
whose engagement as fassistant minister was now 
over; and who had gone up to Manchester College, 
Oxford, for further training. The Rev. R. A. 
Armstrong said that he was deeply thankful to find” 
himself once more in comparative health and 
strength. His successive assistants had rendered 
him most loyal service, but there was a certain’ 
compensating satisfaction in taking the whole work 
once more into his own hands. He was deeply grate- 
ful to the congregation for all their kindness, and now 


appealed to them for their patience with him i Be \ 
future. Having spoken of various aspects of = ei 
2 


congregational life, the school and other so 


- her admirable address. 


things ; sixth, mark the spot. 
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he said they had a most great and sacred cause, 
well worth their devotion. They must nourish the 
spirit of true, pure, and free religion, first of all 
in their own hearts, and then let it flow forth to 
help and bless the world. The Rev. J. E. Carpenter, 
who was in Liverpool on the business of the Super- 
annuation Fund, also gave an address. 

London; Stepney.—Through the generous 
kindness of Sir E. Durning-Lawrence, the late Miss 
Durning Smith, and other friends, Colleze Chapel 
has been lately renovated, and with the able minis- 
trations of Mr, Percy Ames, F.S8,A., the congrega- 
tion are looking hopefully to the future. 

Manchester Unitarian Sunday - School 
Union.—The annual meeting of the above Union 
was held in the Memorial Hall, Saturday evening, 
Oct. 12, After tea, the president, the Rev. 
George Knight, took the chair, and in the course of 
his address said that the meetings of the last 
session’ had been exceedingly well attended and 
enthusiastic, the papers read being of high merit, 
He thought that Sunday-school work was growing 
more and more important, and the grandest work 
to which any persons, young or old, could set their 
hands or give their hearts. His own experience 
had extended over forty-three years. As far as he 
could see there was a great deal less home teaching 
on religious matters now than there was when he 
was a young man; indeed, there had been a 
marked decline during the last fifteen years, Was 
not the inference palpable? They must step in 
and do the best they can for those children who 
come. into the Sunday-school. He would like to 
see more fathers and mothers take up positions at 
the head of classes, Young teachers might be 
earnest enough, but they necessarily lacked ex- 
perience. The Secretary and Treasurer presented 
their reports, the latter announcing a deficit of 
£3 193., and saying that a lack of funds was a drag 
on the work. Mr. 7. F. Robinson was elected 
President for the ensuing year, Mr. Woodhead 
Treasurer, aud Mr. Golland Secretary. A hearty 
vote of thanks was accorded to the retiring 
Treasurer, Mr. Mellor, who had been in office 
twenty-three years, and also to the retiring 
President. Miss Marian Pritchard, of London, was 
the principal speaker, her subject being, “ Hints 
for making Sunday-school Lessons.” It was an 
able and helpful address, in which she showed how 
the teacher who had just joined our ranks could 
be helped. ‘“‘ Was it not possible,” she asked, “‘ for 
the minister and teachers in every school to form 
themselves into a small body of friendly coun- 
sellors, so that when a new teacher joined the 
superintendent might say to him ‘ Here is a group 
of counsellors ; to which would you like to go for 
initiation and advice?’” They should then have 
three months for talking over the question to- 
gether, as to what should be taught, and also the 
results of his teaching week by week. Miss 
Pritchard gave a sample lesson, and showed how in 
five stages the subject in hand could be treated: 
First, select your point; second, prepare for ‘the 
journey ; third, lead the way ; fourth, reach your 
point ; fifth, compare and associate with familiar 
If teachers would 
only try this method for two months, she did not 
think they would readily give it up. A hearty 
vote of thanks was accorded to Miss Pritchard for 
During the evening the 
Blackley choir provided music, both vocal and 
instrumental. ‘ 

Mossley.—At the jubilee of the Sunday-school 
connected with the Obristian Church on Saturday 
about 350 people sat down to tea, which was 
followed by a public meeting. Mr. W. Lawton, 
who took the chair, gave an interesting sketch of 
the history of the church since its foundation, on 
the ejection of Joseph Barker from the Methodist 
New Connection in 1841. At first they attended 
their old school, but in 1850 it was necessary to 
separate. ‘The school had done a great work for 
general education and religion, having often over 
1,000 children on the books. Among those present 
were the Rey. T. R. Elliott, the minister, Mr. John 
Gledhill, who was present when the school was 
opened, and Mr. John Heys, an old scholar, 

Portsmouth: High-street.—With the aid of a 
large map of Europe, Mr. H. Blessley, on Sunday 
last, at the scholars’ monthly meeting in the chapel, 
traced the recent journeyings of Miss Tagart’s 


' Unirarian party across Europe to Transylvania. 


On Sunday week, at the annual Harvest Thanks- 
giving Services, addresses were given by Mr. G. 
Cosens Prior, and the collection in aid of the Johu 
Pounds Training Home and Institute for Girls 
amounted to £3 3s. 

Scarborough.—A Young People’s Guild was 
inaugurated in connection with the Westborough 
congregation on Wednesday, Oct. 9, when an 
address was given by the Rev. Ottwell Binns, on 
“ Guilds—Their Objects and Methods.” The 
suggestions for ‘ Personal Service” thrown out by 


the minister were discussed by the members, and 
it is hoped that very shortly these will take 
practical shape. The devotional meetings are to 
be held every fortnight, on Wednesday nights. 

Sheffield : Upper Chapel.—On Thursday 
week a large gathering was held in Channing Hall 
to welcome the Rev. J. E. Jenkins, formerly of 
Dowlais, as assistant minister. Mr. A. J. Hobson 
took the chair, and speeches of welcome to Mr. 
and Mrs, Jenkins were made by the Revs. J. KE. 
Manning, J. Ellis, and W. Stephens ; Messrs. Hunt, 
Laycock, and Moody. The Rev. Iden Payne sent a 
letter of greeting. 

South Shields.—At a demonstration on behalf 
of:the Amalgamated Society of Railway Servants’ 
Orphan Fund, in the Theatre Royal on Sunday 
afternoon, Oct. 6,a sermon was preached by Mr. 
Thomas Paxton, on “Religion and Labour.” It 
is estimated that at least 1,100 people were pre- 
sent. 
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Bermondsey, Fort-road, 7 P.m., Rev. THomas J. 
Harpy. 

Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 
jl a.m. and 7 p.m., Rev. FrepgRIo ALLEN, 
Evening, Lantern Service, ‘‘ Jesus’s Land.” 

Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra-road, 
11 aM. and 7 P.m., Rey. F. W. STannEY. 

Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley-rd.,West 
Croydon, 11 a.M.and 7P.M., Rev. J. Pace Hopes. 

Deptford, Church-street, 11.15 a.m. and 6:30 P.M., 
Rev. A. J. MancHant. 

Essex Church, The Mall, Notting-hill-gate, 11 a.m. 
and 7 P.M., Rev. FRANK K, Freeston. Evening, 
“Saints and Shrines, II, St, Aidan and 
Lindisfarne.” 

Forest-gate, corner of Dunbar-road, Upton-lane, 
11 a.m. and 6.30 p.m., Rev. H. W. PERRIs. 
Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham-place, 

11 a.m, and 7 p.m., Rev. R. H. U. Buoor. 

Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11.15 a.m., Har- 
nack’s ‘‘ Whatis Christianity,” and 7 p.m., ‘ The 
Soul of a Christian,” Rev. Epaar Darryn. 

Highgate Hill, Unitarian Christian Church, 11 a.m. 
and 7 P.M., Mr. T, ELLrov. 

Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 a.m. 
and 7 p.M., Rev. G. Dawes Hicks, M.A., Ph.D. 

Kentish Town, Olarence-road, N.W., 11 a.m. and 
7 P.M., Rev. ALEXANDER FaRQuHARSON. 

Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 a.m. and 7 p.m, Rey. J. E, 
STRONGE. 

Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church High-street, 
11 a.m. and 7 P.m., Rev. W. C. Pore. 

Little Portland-street Chapel, 11.15 a.m. and 7 P.M., 
Rey. H. 8S. Perris, M.A, 

Mansford-street Churchand Mission, Bethnal Green, 
7 P.M., Rev. W. G. CapMan. 

Peckham, Avondale-road, 11 a.m, and 6.80 P.m., 
Rev. G. CARTER. 

Plumstead, Common-road Unitarian Church,114.m, 
and 6.30 P.M., Rev. L. JENKINS JONES, 

Richmond, Free Church, Ormond-road, 11.15 a.m. 
and 7 p.M., Rev. S. Farrineron. 

Stepney-Green, College Chapel, 11 a.m. and 7 P.m., 
Mr. P. W. Amzs. 

Stoke Newington, The Green, 11.15 a.m, and 7 P.M, 
Rey. W. Woopine, B.A. : 

Stratford, West Ham-lane Unitarian Church, 11 
aM, Mr. J. C. Paty, and 6.30 p.m., Mr, P. 
RieBy Pratt. 

Wandsworth, Unitarian Christian Church, East-hill, 
11 a.M. and 7 P.m., Rev. W. G. Tarrant, B.A. 

Wood Green, Unity Hall, 11 a.m. and 7 p.m, Rev. 
Dr. MUMMERY, 
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Batu, Trim-street Chapel, 11 a.m, and 6.30 Pm, 
Rev. Jonn MoDoweE LL. 

BeprorpD, Library (side room), 11.15 a.m, Rev. 
Rowxanp Hit1. 

BuLackPoou, Banks-street, North Shore, 10.45 a.m, 
and 6.30 P,M., Rev. Davip Davis, 

BLacKPoot, Unitarian Church, Masonic Hall, South 
Shore, 11 and 6.30. 

Bootie, Free Church Hall, Stanley-road, 11 a.m. 
and 6,30 P.M,, Rev. J. Mortey Mixts, 

BovgngemourH, Unitarian Church West-hill-road, 
ll a.M,and7P.m, Rey. C,C, Coz, 


BraDForD, Chapel-lane Chapel, 10.30 a.m. and 
6.30 P.M., Rev. E. Cergpia Jonzs. 

Briguton, Christ Church (Free Christian), New-rd., 
North-stree, 11 a.m, and 7 p.m., Rev. J. Fst: 
STEAD, of Lewes, 

Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 11 a.m. and 
7 P.M., Rev. G. Srrzezr. 

CanTeRBuRY, Ancient Chapel, Blackfriars, 11 a.m, 
Mr. R. W. Kirris. 

CuaTuam, Unitarian Church, Hamond-hill, 11 am. 
and 6.30 p.m, Rev. G. S. Hrrcucock, B.A. 
DEAL and Water, Free Christian Church, High- 

st., 11 a.m. and 6.30 p.m., Rev, T. SHAKSPEARE. 

Dover, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 11 a.m, 
and 6.30 P.m., Rev. S. Burrows. 

QuILDFoRD, Ward-street Church, 11 a,M. and 
6.30 p.m., Rev. H. 8S. Lane Bucknanp, 

HorsHay, Free Christian Church, Worthing-road, 
11 a.m. and 6.30 p.m., Rev. J. J. Marten, 

Leeps, Mill Hill, 10.45 a.m. and 6.30 p.m., Rey. 
C. Hararove, M.A. 

LiscaRD, Memorial Church, Manor-road, 11 a.m. 
and 6.30 P.m., Rev, A. ERNEST PARRY, 

LiverPoot, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 a.m. 
and 6.30 P.m., Rev. W. J. JUPP.! 

LIvERPOOL, Hope-street Church 11 a.m. and 6.30 
P.M., Rev. R. A. Anmstrone, B.A. 

LIVERPOOL, Ullet-road, Sefton Park, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 p.m., Rev. Dr. Kner. Evening, “ Pro- 
vidence and Law ; or, the Religious Interpreta- 
tions of the Divine Government of the World.” 

MANCHESTER, Sale, 11 a.m. and 6.30 p.m, Rey. W. 
LAWRENCE SCHROEDER, M.A. 

MANOHESTER, Strangeways, 10.30 a.m. and 6,30 
p.M., Rev. W. R. SHANKS. 

Neweort, Isle of Wight, 11 a.m. and 6 30 P.M, 
Rey. CLemMEent EH, PIKE. 

OxrorD, Manchester College, 11.30 a.m., Rey. 
W. E. Appts, M.A. : 

PortsmMouTH, General Baptist Chapel, St, Thomas- 
street, 6.45 p.m., Mr. THomas Bonn, 

PortsmouTH, High-street Chapel, 11 a.m and 
6.45 p.m., Mr.@. Coszns PRior. 

ScarBorovueH, Westborough, 10.45 a.m. and 7 P.M., 
Rev. OTTWELL BINNS. 

SipmoutH, Old Meeting, High-street, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 p.m. , Rev. W. AGAR. 

SEVENOAKS, Bessell’s Green, The Old Meeting House 
ll a.m. Stables in the grounds. 

SourHEND, Unitarian Church, Darnley-road 11 a.m. 
(Children’s Service), and 6.30 p.m., Mr, C. F. 
DEAR. 

SourHrort, Portland-street Church 11 a.m. and 
6.30 P.M. 

Torquay, Unity Hall, Lower Union-street, 11 a.m. 
and 6.30 P.M., Rev. A. E. O'Connor. 

TUNBRIDGE WELLS, Mechanics’ Institute, Dudley- 
road, 11 a.m. and 6.30 P.M. 

York, St. Saviourgate Chapel, 11 a.m. and 6.30 
p.M., Rev, H. Rawuinas, M.A, 


a 


IRELAND, 


Dustin, Stephen’s Green West, 12 noon, : 

WasRENPOINT, co, Down, Unitarian Church, Dros 
more-road, 12 Noon, Rey. W. BE. Metionz, The 
attendance of visitors cordially invited. 


——_——_@——_—____ 


Carz Town, Free Protestant (Unitarian) Church 
Hout-street, 6.45 p.m., Rev, D. Amos. 

Sypyey, N.S.W., The Australian Church, I.0.0.F. 
Temple, 11 a.M, and 7 P.M., Rev. G. WALTERS, 


THICAL RELIGION SOCIETY, 
STEINWAY HALL, PORTMAN-SQUARE, 
W.—Oct. 20th, at 11.15, Dr. WASHINGTON 
SULLIVAN, Some Aspects of Religion—“ Religio 
Pictoris: The Religion of an Artist.” 


OUTH-PLACH ETHICAL SOCIETY, 

SOUTH-PLACE, FINSBURY.—Oct. 20th, 

at11.154.m., EDWIN D. MEAD, of America, “'The 
Higher Patriotism.” 


G LASGOW UNITARIAN CHURCH, 


ST. VINCENT-STREET., 3 

Hoors or Service: Morning at 11; Evening (First 

Sunday of Month), 6.30. : 
Unitarian friends visiting the Glasgow International 
Exhibition will be heartily welcomed to the Church 
Services, and will have all assistance given to ensure the 
pleasure and comfort of their stay in the city. 
James Forrest, M.A., Minister, Janefield House, 
Blythswood-square, Glasgow. 

W. G. Corzins, Hon, Sec., 95, Douglas-street, Glasgow. 
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EWARK - ON - TRENT FREE 


CHRISTIAN CHURCH, 


We are now glad to announce that through the 
generous donations of friends throughout the 
country, inclusive of local contributions (£45), w 
have realised £100, this, together with a Saha 
grant of £10, brings us to within £15 of the 
amount of the debt-on our Church Building. 
Nevertheless, we were sanguine of getting a total 
of £150, which would enable us to carry out much 
needed improvements in our Organ and Heating 
apparatus. 

We now earnestly appeal for further donations, 

E. RATTENBURY HODGES, 
Minister of the Church. 


Dchools, ete, 
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ONAMUR, SANDGATE.—SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS AND LITTLE BOYS. 


Miss JARVIS and Miss CLARA BERRY, having 
added to their House and Playgrounds, can now 
take more PUPILS. 


IGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
SOUTH MARINE TERRACE, 
ABERYSTWITH. 


PRINCIPAL .. Mrs. MARLES THOMAS, 


Pupils most successfully prepared for Public 
Examinations, Scholarships have been obtained 
at the University Colleges. Special attention paid 


to the physical side of education. Gymnasium. 
Swedish drill. 
ADY (Liberal Christian, L.L.A. 


Hons.), about to REMOVE her School. to 
the Seaside, can receive a few more BOARDERS, 
High-class education. Moderate inclusive fees.— 
AKANTHE, Office of INQUIRER. 


ELIXSTOWH. — SITTING-ROOM 
and one or two BEDROOMS TO LET, for 
winter. Terms moderate. Every attention given. 
—Address, Mrs. H. Roprnson, Kimberley, Ranelagh- 
road, Felixstowe. 


OUTH HAMPSTEAD.—For winter 

months or longer.—A lady desires another 

lady to join her in occupation of her well-furnished 

HOUSE. Terms by arrangement.— Apply, M., 
INQUIRER Office, 3, Essex-street, W.C. 


Shee LET, a roomy furnished HOUSE in 

best part of Bath. Very moderate terms, 
Good cook and housemaid left if desired. Further 
particulars from A. EH. Jones, Great Bedford-street, 
St. James’s-square, Bath, 


OTATOES. — Fine Floury Potatoes 
for SALE. Price (carriage paid) on applica- 
tion.—F. ROSCOE, Steeple Morden, Royston. 


MARRIAGES. 


OapEn—CuHapwick—On the 9th October, at St, 
Peter’s Church, Hong Kong, by the Rev. Mr. 
France, Frank Louis Ogden to Florence Mary 
Chadwick, second daughter of the late John 
Clubley, of Stockport. 

Payne—Turner—On the 9th October, at All 
Saints’ Church, Hoole, Chester, by the Rev. F. 
Anderson, vicar, Alfred, elder son of the late 
Rev. Alfred Payne, of Manchester, to Mary 
Isabel (Daisy), daughter of Robert C. Turner, 
of Chester, 


DEATHS. 


Drxon—On the 6th October, at Dudley House, 
Bowdon, the residence of her son-in-law, A. E. 
Paterson, Sarah Dixon, widow of the late 
Major Henry Dixon, Ist Royal Dragoons, aged 
73 years. 

Martrson—On the 27th Sept., at Fairholme, Park- 
lane, Croydon, Alice, daughter of the late Rey. 
John Philip Malleson, aged 68 years. 

Ryatts—On the 14th October, at Meerscroft, 
Haverstock-hill, Hampstead, suddenly, Charles 
Wager Ryalls, LL.D. Lond., LL.B. Cantab, 
Barrister at-Law, member of the Middle 
Temple and Gray’s Inn, and elder son of the 
late John Ryalls, bine of Sheffield, in his 
63rd year. 


Board anv Resivence, 


— 


FEW young people received in 

PLEASANT HOME near Victoria. Terms 
moderate.—Mrs, RoBEeRT TURNER, 94, By abet 
road, 8.W. 


OURNEMOUTH —Elvaston, West 
Clif, BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT. 
Unrivalled position on sea front, close to the High- 
cliffe Hotel, 50 rooms, Full-sized billiard table. 
Lovely grounds, with access to Cliff Promenade, 
Due south, Near Unitarian Church.—Mr, and 
Mrs, Pocock, 


OURNEMOUTH.—Most comfortable 
private BOARDING-HOUSE ; close to sea ; 
sheltered among the Pines ; south aspect. Billiard- 
room (full-sized table). Terms moderate,—Address, 
Miss CHaLDEcorT, Stirling House, Manor-road. 


Bore. EMOUTH. — Board-residence. 

High position, facing South, with balcony 
and good garden, Suitable for Open-air Treatment. 
Close to sea, sheltered by pines, and adjoining the 
car-route to all parts.—D., Cliff House, 1, West- 
minster-road, Branksome Park. 


OLWYN BAY. — MORANNEDD 
BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT, MARINE 
ROAD, one minute from West Promenade and five 
from the beautiful Pwllycrochen Woods and from 
station. Morannedd is a most comfortable and 
homelike house, standing in its own grounds. 
Liberal Table ; moderate tariff.—Proprietress, Miss 
WaDswoRTH. 


T. LEONARDS.—“ Crantock,’ 59, 
Warrior-square. First-class BOARD and 
RESIDENCE, newly furnished and redecorated. 
Sea View, excellent cuisine, billiard room, sanitary 
certificate.—Mr. and Mrs, Sripnry P. Porter, 


R. JOHN HARWOOD is prepared 
to give DRAMATIO RECITALS of two 
hours duration from Shakspere, Dickens and other 
authors ; also a novel Lecture, entitled “‘The Art 
of Public Recitation: its Humours and Difficulties 
—a Leaf from my Own Experience,” followed by 
one hour of illustrative Recitals, to Societies con- 
nected with Unitarian or Free Churches, upon ex- 
ceptional terms and without risk,— Address, Fair 
View, Pendleton, Manchester, 


\ \ JIDOW (middle-aged), with daughter, 

seeks position as CARETAKER of offices, 
chambers, or nurses’ home. Good references, 
Wesleyan,—M. A. 8., 134, Leighton-road, Kentish 
Town, N.W. 


NOBLE GERMAN finishing GOVER- 


ness of good family (45), strongly recom- 
mended, wants daily or resident engagement, 
family, or school. German, fluent French (Paris), 
musie (Leipzig Conserv.), “Ttalian Prepares for 
exams.—Fraulein, Inquirer Office, 8, Essex- 
street, W.C. 


ESTABLISHED 1861. 


BIRKBECK BANK 


@euthampton Bldngs., Chancery Lane, London, W.0, 
CURRENT ACCOUNTS 
@ # onthe minimum monthly balances, 
o Wnen not drawn below £100. 2" I, 
1 , DEPOSIT ACCOUN TS 
3 7. oa Depot opaabioon demand. Re 
° 3 
STOCKS AND SHARES 
Btecks and Shares purchased and seld for customers, 


The BIRKBEOK ALMANAOK, with fall particulers, 


fr 
gta FRANOIS RAVENSOROFT, Menagsr 
Telephone No. 6 Holborn. 
Tolegraphie Addvces : “EIAKBEOK, Lornen.” 


FREDK. LONG & SON, 
AUCTIONEERS, SURVEYORS, HOUSE & LAND AGENTS, 
4%, Adelaide Place, London Bridge, E.C. 


Rents Collected, and the entire management of 
Property in any part of London or Suburbs under- 
taken, Valuations for Probate, &c, 


DEVOTIONAL BOOKLETS 
By the REV. W. G. TARRANT, B.A. — 
DAILY MEDITATIONS, 


(Fourth Edition Revised.) 


NIGHT UNTO NIGHT. 


Cloth, red edges, 6d. ; roan gilt, 1s, 


London: Pure GRzEN, 5, Essex-st., Strand, w.c. 
HIS BOOK, 


MR. EPICTETUS, JUNR,, 


wherein is set forth a 
COMMON SENSE big FOR THE CONDUCT 
OF LIFE. 

Specially written for unsophisticated and simple-minded 
Folk ; and for those who ignore every form of conven- 
tional religion, 

A theme for the Twentieth Century, and until the 
Millennium shall dawn, i 

By BENJAMIN WALKER. 

‘‘There are many good things in this book, Through- 
out there runs a strong vein of theism, healthy and 
optimistic.”—Curistian Lire. 

‘We sympathise to a great extent with the author's 
dissatisfaction with formal philosophy and conventional 
religion, and agree that Stoicism properly understood 
offers a better refuge for the human mind, Mr. Walker's 
philosophy is nvt' pure stoicism, as it is modified by 


Christian Theism, and the combination is productive of a’ 


cheerful optimism. The author says many sensible things. 
The book ought to be popular, and we wish it success.” — 
WESTMINSTER REVIEW, ei 


Now ready, cloth, price 3s. 6d. post free. 


1 


\ 
JoHN Hrywoop, Deansgate and Ridgefield, Manchester. 


London : 29 and 30, Shoe-lane, H.C. 


A MAGAZINE FOR COLLECTORS. 
ILLUSTRATED. 


“THE CONNOISSEUR.” 


No. 2, October Issue, 
Now on Sale. 


Reprint of First Number. 
In consequence of the large demand for 
No. 1 (September issue) of © 
“THE CONNOISSEUR,” 


it has been decided to issue a THIRD 
EDITION. All those desiring Copies are 
requested to place their Orders with their 
Booksellers or Newsagents immediately. 


‘‘The Connoisseur.”’ 


In the event of any difficulty in obtaining 
the October Number, write to 


“The Connoisseur” Offices, 
37, King-street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


1 roCENTURY BUILDINGSOCIETY 


ADELAIDE-PLACE, LONDON BRIDGE, - 


E.C, 


Tnbereab on Loans reduced to Four-and-a-half 
per Cent. 


DIRECTORS, 


Chairman ~— Sir H. W. Lawrznox, Bart., 21, 


Mincing-lane, E.C. 

Deputy-Chairman—Marx H. Jupen, A.R.I.B.A. 
7, Pall Mall, S.W. 

F. H. a Harpoastie, F.S.1., 5, Old Queen-st,, 8.W. 

Miss Orme, 118, Upper Tulse-hill, S.W. 

STEPHEN SEAWARD TAYLER, ** Fairholme,” 8, Mount. 
Ephraim-road, Streatham-hill, S.W., and 

Mrs, Henry Ror, 1, Randolph-gardens, N, Ww. 


PREFERENCE SHARES £10, Interest 44 per 
cent. DEPOSITS received at 3 3h, and 4 per cent,, 
withdrawable at short notice, 

LIBERAL ADVANCES promptly made, 
Monthly repayment, including principal, premium 
and interest for each £100 advanced—21 years, 


13s. 6d.; 18 years, 14s. 9d. ; 15 years, 16s. 1d. 5 
10 years, £1 1s. 8d. Survey Fee to £500, half-a- 


guinea, 


Special facilities given to persons desiring to pur- 
chase houses for their own occupation, Pro 


free, 
__- FREDERICK LONG, 


OcTOEER 10, 1901. 
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(pRORLEY CHAPEL (UNITARIAN) 
RENOVATION FUND. 

Mr. Wm. Porter, Treasurer, begs to acknow- 
ledge, with thanks, the following contributions 
already paid :— 

CT us 
Members of the Congregation .., pe 29 14 
Tate, Sir Wm. H., Bart., Liverpool ... 50 
Tate, Lady Amy, London 
Potter, Miss, do. . 
Brunner, Sir J. T., Bt, MP, Liverpool 
Harwood, John, Bolton .. 
Haslam, Wm., do. 
Darbishire, R. D., Manchester se 
Holt, R. D., Liperpool Re Moke ax 
Holt, Mrs. E., do. 5 
Fellowship Society (per Mr. Cook), do 2.5 
Tate, Alfred, Leatherhead dee ed 
Buckton, Mrs., Oxford . : 5 
Nettlefold, Mrs., Birmingham bes 5 
Schunck, Mrs., Leeds. . ba os O 
Gregg, Mrs. M., Bolton... eee Rye 
Taylor, Mrs, M.,do. .., Sa Pee eee) 
Colfox, Wm,, Bridport a 5 
Gerrad, Miles, Bolton iS) 
Wrigley, F., Bury , Ree 5 
Tate, Edwin, London ... aly 3 
Tate, C., do, fs es 3 
Rawson, Harry, Manchester 3 
Harwood, Thos., Bolton.. 3 
Wrigley, ‘Miss, BUY ep fet Bs mone 
Ashton, Mrs, T., London i Gate 
Booth, Miss H. E., Liverpool ... p 
Garratt, E. J., London ... ee Hee 
Chitty, Edwin, Dover... oye the pe 
Preston, Miss ‘Annie, London ... a2 
Gaskell, the Misses, Manchester 2 
Gerrad, Miss, Bolton... 2 
Balcarres, Lord, M.P. for Chorley 2 
Hi 2 
Taylor, John Ed., “London 2 
Clephan, Ed., Leicester . “se epee pil 
Gair, H. W., Liverpool .. Bae tert 
pate E 
1 
BE 
1 
1 
1 
1 
i 
1 
1 
i 
1 
1 
1 
a 
1 
1 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


ane eee 


Friend (per Rev. H. E. Dowson) | 
Entwistle, Joseph, Bolton 
Jones, Miss L., Barnet ... 
Broom, Joseph, Manchester 
Friend, A., do. 
Worthington, 8. B., Bolton 
Peyton, Mrs., Birmingham <a 
Barker, Mr., Todmorden 
Rushton, O. and G., Wigan en 
Trevelyan, ro Nae ae Penzance . 
Holt, Rd. D., Liverpool .. ; 
Holt, Alfred, do, ; 

Briggs, Mrs. H, Ambleside 

Orwin, F. J., Horsham ton 

Paget, Miss, Leicester ... 
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Boult, Miss, Liverpool ... bod eee 

Friend, A... ine ane Ei 

Troup, John, London... ae 

Evans, Major J., Liverpool 10 

Jones, J,, Hindley és, a0 10 

Sutcliffe, Mr., Todmorden 45 10 

Bowman, Mrs., Bolton .., aes 10 

Grundy, C. C., Blackpool 10 

Ward, T. J., Middlesboro’ Afr 10 

Cook, Mrs., Bolton zie -O. a 10 

Marsden, Mr., Manchester ies 10 

Ormrod, Mrs., Bolton we 10 

Crabtree, James, Todmorden ... ee 10 

~ Unsworth, Mr. ge ncley 10 

Small sums a Rooter Baas ends Ged 
Motels) avs me £018 16 5 


Further subscriptions will be thankfully received 
and acknowledged by the Rev. A. Doz, Mr. W. H. 
Surcouirrs, Mr. Water GILLIBRAND of Chorley, 
or by the oe Mr. W. Porter, Cross Hall, 
Chorley. Z 


} 


>ARTON-STREET CHAPEL, 
i GLOUCESTER. 
; ats SALE OF WORK 

will be held in NOVEMBER to clear off the 
balance of the Debt incurred by the Extensive 
' Restorations made in the Chapel in 1893. As this 
balance is now only £150 (out of an expenditure 
of nearly £800), the congregation have determined 
to clear it off during the present year. | } 

\ Donations towards this object, either Articles 
for Sale or Contributions in Money, will be grate- 
fully received by 

_ Mrs. C. W. WASHBOURNE, 
_ Weston-road ; 
Mr. WALTER HORSLEY, Sec., Weston-road ; 

Mr. A. DUNN, Treasurer, St. Michael’s- square; 

TALTER ae Falkner-street. 


Annandale, 


UPPER BROOK STREET 
FREE CHURCH, 
MANCHESTER. 


a) 


OLD ENGLISH VILLAGE 
CRAND BAZAAR, 


CHORLTON TOWN HALL, 


NOVEMBER 6, 7, 8 & 9, 


TO RAISE 


£1,000 


REQUIRED FOR 


CHURCH RESTORATION FUND 


AND OTHER PURPOSES, 


—— 


The BAZAAR 


WILL BE OPENED 


WEDNESDAY, 3 O’CLOCK, 
By Sir Jonn T. Brunner, Bart., M.P. ; 
Chairman Rey. S. A. STEINTHAL, 
THURSDAY, 3 O’COCK, 
By Ald. W. B. Bowrine, J.P. ; 
Chairman, Lieut.-Colonel PiLcuer, 
FRIDAY, 3 O’CLOCK, 
By Witturam Lone, Esq., J.P. ; 
Chairman, Jon Drnpy, Esq. 
SATURDAY, 3 O'CLOCK, 
By Councillor H. Marspsn ; 
Chairman, Davip A. Lirruz, Esq. 


The Treasurer, Mr, Frank Haruanp, begs to 
acknowledge, with thanks, the following subscrip- 
tions, already paid or promised—namely :— 


Congregational List £ 5d. £38.d, 
Already acknowleged 100 00 
Received since 8 sie 8 30 
108 8 0 


General List. 


Already acknowledged sot Log 20.0 
Sir H. S. Roscoe... eee 500 
A Friend, Old Trafford Ae 2 00 
Mrs. J. Harwood, Manchester 2 fA) 
Mr, H. E. Taylor, Southport 10 6 
Friend, Manchester ... ses 10 6 

248 3.0 

£356 6 0 

fe werner 


Further Subscriptions are earnestly solicited, 


A SPECIAL APPEAL is made to the many 
former members of this Church and their children 
now living in different parts of the country to 
assist ia this effort to secure the maintenance of 
the fabric and the religious organisations of their 
old House of Prayer. 


The APPEAL is warmly supported by Ald. H. 
Rawson, J.P., and the Revs. 8. A. STEINTHAL and 


‘H.E. Dowson. 


CONTRIBUTIONS in MONEY or GOODS 
should be sent to the Rev, CHaRrLEs BAe, 89, 
SE eae ie ara 8.E. 


Mrs, Hingston 


NITARIAN. FREE 
READING. 


The want of a SCHOOL-ROOM has long been 
severely felt. Designs have now been prepared for 
a room with a class-room attached, built on to the 
church, at a cost (including land for frontage) of 
£720. This will be available for Lectures, Meet- 
ings, Classes, &c., as well as for more effective 
Sunday-school teaching. The project is warmly 


CHURCH, 


‘approved by the Provincial Assembly. 


It is desired to put the work in hand at once if 
the necessary support be forthcoming. 

The Committee therefore earnestly ask for the 
help of all who are interested in the religious 
education of the young. 

ANNIE N. BAILEY, Chairman, 

GRACE SHRUBSOLE, Hon, Treasurer, 
Thorndale, Craven- road, Reading, 

0. A. SHRUBSOLE, Hon. Secretary. 


Donations already promised :— 


£ 
The Congregation (Ist list)  .., 252 
British & Foreign Unitarian Association 25 
Provincial ene ee swe BCE ie 


Mr, F. Nettlefold.. Sis 

Mr. G. W. Chitty... nee 
Mr. E. Bramley ... bes Ags 
Sir J. Brunner, Bart. ... as 
Rey. J. E. Carpenter 
Mr. A, W. Worthington... 
Mrs, Alfred Lawrence ... 
Mrs, H.' Butt’ « ... ae 
Mr. H. Thomas ... Ao 
Mr. H. J. Morton 

Mr. H. EB. Thomas 


om 


Mr, R. Cuddeford ; Mara es 
Mr. J. Harrison ... Bee san a 
Mr. J. T, Preston aa Pris 
Mrs. Galt Smith ... 

Mr. 8. 8. Taylor ... 

Mr. C. F. Pearson iG we ae 
Miss Hall . 23 Pat wus ahs 
Mrs, Bayle- Bernard es nie 
Rey. A. Macdougall 

Miss Preston ra Nala one 
Mr. H. Chatfeild Clarke... ae eae 


HH HOMME NMNDHaAHoOHoEeN Ben 
_ 
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ONGSIGHT FREE CHRISTIAN 
CHURCH, BIRCH-LANE. 


INDUCTION of the Rev. H. J. ROSSINGTON 
B.A., SATURDAY, Cctober 19th, at 3.30 P.M. 

The following Ministers will take part in the 
Service :— 
Devotional : 

Sheffield. 
Right Hand of Fellowship : 
SrerntHaL, of Manchester. 
Charge to Minister : the Rev. ALex. Gorpon, M.A., 
Principal of the Home Missionary College, 
Charge to Congregation: the Rev, A. W. Fox, 
M.A., of Todmorden. 


the Rev. J. E. Mannine, M.A., of 
the Rey. S. A. 


In the Evening a WELCOME SOIREE will be 
held in the School, when, in addition to the above 
the Rev. Cuarnes Ropsr, B.A., President of the 
Manchester District Association, and the Rev, W 
CorzLanD Bowis, will address the Meeting. 

TEA at 5.30. Chair to be taken at Seven. 


NNIVERSARY SERVICKS. 
FRAMLINGHAM and BEDFIELD, 


On OCTOBER 277TH the ANNIVERSARY 
SERVICES at FRAMLINGHAM and BEDFIELD 
will be conducted by the Rey. F. Summers (London), 
assisted by the Rev. A. Ames and Mr. CaRLier. 

MISSION SERVICES will be held on the four 
days previously by the Rev. F. Summars at BED- 
FIELD, MONK SOHAM, WORLINGWORTH, 
and FRAMLINGHAM. 

A SALE of WORK on OCTOBER 26rH and 
280m will take place at FRAMLINGHAM, and on 
297n at BEDFIELD for the benefit of the Chapels. 

On MONDAY, 287TH, there will be TEA and 
PUBLIC MEETING at FRAMLINGHAM, and 
on TUESDAY at BEDFIELD. 

The foliowing have promised to give their 
assistance :— Rev. L. Tavener (Ipswich), Mrs. A. 
Lawrence, Miss Tagart, the Misses Lawrence, and 
Mr, C, P. Dowsing, &c. 


+ i 
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BRITISH & FOREIGN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION. 


The AUTUMNAL MEETINGS of the ASSOCIATION will be held at LEEDS, on MONDAY, OCTOBER 21st, and 
TUESDAY, OCTOBER 22nd, 1901. 


RELIGIOUS SERVICE in MILL-HILL CHAPEL, MONDAY, OCTOBER 2lst, at 4.15. DEVOTIONAL SERVICE 
by the Rev. Cuartus Harcrovs, M.A. SERMON by the Rev. H. Enrreup Dowson, B,A. TEA at 6p.m. 1s. each. 


PUBLIC MEETING in the ALBERT HAUL at 7.30 p.m. Chairman, GROSVENOR TALBOT, Ksq., JP supported by W. 
Blake Odgers, Esq., K.C. (President of the British and Foreign Unitarian Association), the Right Hon. Lady egg va 
(President of the Sunday School Association), Sir John T. Brunner, Bart., M.P., Oswald Nettlefold, Hsq. (Treasurer 0 fag 
B. and F.U.A.), Rev. Dendy Agate, B.A. (Altrincham), William Colfox, Esq., J.P. (Bridport), William Long, at a 
(Warrington), Ion Pritchard, Esq. (London), Rev. Andrew Chalmers (Wakefield), Rev. E. Ceredig Jones, M.A. (B a ) 
Rev. R. Balmforth (Capetown), John Harrison, Esq. (London), H. J. Morton, Esq., J.P. (Scarborough), John ek Sq. 
W. D. Cliff, Esq., J-P., Henry Lupton, Esq. (Leeds), Rev. Charles Roper, B.A. (Manchester), Rev. J. Arthur Pearson (Old ae 
Rev. J. E. Stronge (London), Rev. W. G. Cadman (London); J. Harrop White, Esq. (Mansfield), Rev. J. J. Wright (Chowbent), 
Rey. T. W. Freckelton (Hull), and others. 

SPEECHES on the following topics will be delivered :— 

(1) The Work which awaits Unitarians at the present time. 

(2) Unitarianism as a Religion for Young People. 

(8) The Special Duties of Unitarians in the cause of Education. : 3 

(4) Indifference and Materialism ; How can they be hopefully dealt with? : ; 

CONFERENCE on TUESDAY, Oct. 22nd, at 10 a.m. Rev. J. HE. Mawnina, M.A. (Sheffield) will open a Discussion on 
“The Need of Emphasizing Unitarian Theology.” Rev. W. Coprtanp Bowre (London) will read a Paper on “ Achievements 
and Opportunities.’ LUNCHEON at 1 p.m. - 

CONFERENCE, organised by the Sunday School Association, at 2.30 p.m. Paper by Miss Martan Pritcuarp (London) 
on “ The Teacher’s Aim: To raise the Scholar’s Ideal.” Discussion to follow. Rev. J. E. Carpenrur, M.A. (Oxford) will give 
an Address on “ A Superannuation Fund for Ministers,” at 4.30 p.m. 

CONYERSAZIONE in the PRIESTLEY HALL in the Evening. Tea and Coffee at 7.30 p.m. Music at 8 P.m. 


All particulars respecting the Meetings may be obtained from Mr. E. Basrt Lupron, 14, Hast Parade, Leeds. 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


Twelve Hymns & Their Writers 


Biographical Sketches and Lesson Notes. | ke 


REV. VALENTINE 9. DAVIS, B.A. 


Cloth, 1s. net, postage 3d. 


Ain Lin LN i, Me Lo Lr iB, 


The plan of this little book was to select twelve hymns such as it would be good to learn by heart, and by different authors, 
whose lives would furnish matter for an interesting biographical sketch with some useful lesson in it, while the hymns also should 
provide material for further lessons.—Irrom Preface. 


The Writers treated are :— 


MILTON, WESLEY, NORMAN MACLEOD, 
KEN, COWPER, SAMUEL LONGFELLOW, 
WATTS, OBERLIN, ALICE CARY, 
TENNYSON, WHITTIER, JOHN JOHNS. 


The British Friend says:—‘‘ The sketches of character are delightful from the delicacy and taste with which the author 


delineates the trend of thought in each of his subjects. The Hymns are brief but well chosen, and well worth remembering for the 
thoughts they express.”’ es ata 


The Christian Life says:—‘‘ The idea is excellent. ... The hymns are not only suitable for children, but will be useful 
companions in their learner’s mind throughout life.’’ 


London: The SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION, Essex Hall, Essex Street, Strand, W.C. | 


Manchester Agents: H. RAWSON & CO., 16, New Brown Street. Liverpool Agents: The BOOKSELLERS’ CO., 70, Lord Street. 


OCIAL PURITY ALLIANCE; ANTED, superior MOTHER'S 


AGATELLE BOARDS.—Very fine 


real mahogany folding Bagatelle Board, 9 ft. 
by 24ft., best made and fitted with 9 solid ivory 
balls 14 inches in diameter (alone worth 2 guineas), 
Indiarubber cushes, cues, bridge, markers, rules, 
lock, &c., price only £5 5s., worth £9 ; also smaller 
Board, 8 ft, long, with all requisites, price 
£3 12s, 6d., worth £6 6s. Both quite new. Suit- 
able for Club or private use. Approval allowed 
before payment,—Address, letters only, “Institute,” 
c/o Shelly’s, Gracechurch-street, E,C, 


founded in 1873, to uphold one equal standard 

of Purity alike for Men and Women. For par- 
ticulars and literature apply to Mr. E. Hammonn, 
Secretary, 18, Tothill-street, S.W., on Monday and 
Wednesday Mornings, or to Mrs, HamMMOND on 
Friday Mornings, 

Funds are greatly needed to extend this im- 
portant work and to reprint valuable papers, 

Contributions will be acknowledged by the Secre- 
tary, or by Mr, W, T. Matzuson, Hon, Treasurer, 


HELP or LADY NURSE, to take charge 
of three young children and light house-work. 
Salary £18 to £20.—Apply to Mrs. GARNETT, 27: 
West-hill, Highgate. 


Printed by WoopraLu & KinpEr,70t076,Long Acre W.C. 
and Published for the Proprietors by BE, KenNnEpyY, at 
the Office, 8, Essex-street, Strand, London, W.C. City 
Agent, JoHN Hrywoop, 29 and 80, Shoe-! 
Manchester (Wholesale), Jonn Herwoop, Di 
Saturday, October 19, 1901. . 


lane, B.C., 
x vw. 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


a 


“We have received many more letters 
than it is possible to publish, prompted by 
last week’s replies to Mr. Jupp’s plea, 
“ For the Magnanimity of England.” But 
beyond all other questions connected with 
the South African tragedy in its imme- 
diate urgency appears to us that of ‘the 
children in the concentration camps. We 
do not wonder that Mr. Arnold Lupton 
could not refrain, as will be seen from our 
report, at the meeting of the British and 
Foreign Unitarian Association at Leeds, 
and we could have wished that the feeling 
on this subject had been so strong among 
our people as to compel a united expres- 
sion of opinion from the members of the 
Association, as part of their regular pro- 
ceedings. 
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Tue official returns show that since 
June 1, out of 54,326 children in the con- 
centration camps, 5,209 have died, and 
that in September alone 1,964 died. In 
the camps healthily situated in Cape 
Colony there has been no mortality, and 

-in Natal very little; it is in the Orange 
~ River and Transvaal districts that this 
hideous sacrifice of child-life has been 
made, and one would think that long ago, 
and at any cost, the Government, knowing 
what was taking place, would have seen 
to the removal of the mothers and their 
children to the coast, In a letter to The 
_ Times the Bishop of Hereford wrote :— 

Of all the bitter and humiliating legacies 
of this war there will be none so bitter, 
none so sorely felt hereafter, as the untimely 
death of ali these unhappy children. More. 
over, when the Boer exile returns, eager to 
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clasp in his arms the little ones he ieft, 
only to find himself a solitary or childless 
man, is that likely to prove the seed of his 
future loyalty ? It may be different if the 
children are kept alive to tell him how 
tenderly and with what loving kindness 
they were nursed by English men and 
English women. It is because those who 
are now working in these camps are doing 
their best to save, and yet in spite of all 
death laughs them in the face as he goes on 
reaping his ghastly harvest month after 
month, that such camps stand utterly con- 
demned as homes for children. Therefore 
the hearts of English fathers and mothers 
on every side are crying to the Government 
to bestir themselves and make haste in this 


saving work, for the love of Christ to make 


haste. 


Last Sunday evening the Rev. Gardner 


Preston, before pronouncing the Benedic- 
tion, told his congregation at Hastings 
about the appalling death-rate in the 
camps, and moved the following resolu- 
tion, which was unanimously passed :— 


That we, the men and women forming the 
congregation of the Hastings Free. Chris- 
tian Church, respectfully beg to call the 
attention of the Most Hon. the Marquis of 
Salisbury to the appalling number of 
deaths of men, women, and especially little 
children, in some of the concentration 
camps. in South Africa, and humbly 
beseech him for pity’s sake to use his vast 
influence and power to put an end to this 
most awful tragedy, which is staining so 
deeply the honour of the nation over whose 
destinies he presides. 


Ts not this a matter on which all Christian 
churches and all true patriots should at 
once make their voices heard ? 


Tue Secretary of the British and 
Foreign Unitarian Association addressed 
a letter of sympathy to the Rev. Samuel 
A. Eliot, D.D., President of the American 
Unitarian Association, on the occasion of 
the death of President McKinley. The 
following reply has been received by Mr. 
Bowie :—“I was much indebted to you 
for your kind and courteous letter regard- 
ing our national grief and crisis. This 
has been a significant national experience, 
and all of us who believe in democratic 
principles can take great satisfaction in 
the strength and steadfastness of spirit 
which our people have displayed. In the 
first moments of righteous indignation 
there was a natural outburst. of wrath 
against the wretched assassin, but it was 


closely followed by a clear and ‘universal 


recognition of the fact that law is supreme 
and that all passion must be held severely 
in check. ‘Our people are naturally 
sensitive and quick in “expression, and 
the deep quietness of spirit with which 
we have passed through this crisis is a 
gratifying evidence of the new maturity 
and self-mastery in our national life. 
This event has also had immense influence 
in uniting the different sections of our 


people. A common anxiety and a com- 
mon grief have filled the heart and mind 
of the nation, and deepened the sense of 
mutual interest and responsibility. We 
may all cherish a new confidence in the 
stability and reserve of democratic 
institutions.” 


In acknowledging a copy of the volume 
containing the proceedings of the Inter- 
national Council, Dr. Eliot writes to the 
Rey. W. Copeland Bowie :— 

‘‘T have been reading with great interest 
the excellent little book which you have 
made out of the papers given at the 
International Council. Itis an amazingly 
good lot of addresses. The spirit is so 


broad and catholic, the intellectual 
standard so high, the real brotherhood 
so evident, that the book is vastly 


encouraging. You have done a capital 
piece of bookmaking, and I hope that the 
book can have a wide circulation. I hope 
your organised work feels the impulse of 
the International Council. Our work goes 
forward without event, but with quiet and 
steady strengthening of the roots. In 
nothing, however, do I take more satis- 
faction than in the fact that I had some 
part in the organisation of our Inter- 
national Council. I am sure that that 
will prove a vigorous and increasingly 
fruitful organisation, and it has been a 
great personal pleasure to me to come 
into contact with trusted friends and 
fellow-workers in other lands.’ 


Tue Bicentenary of the Old. Meeting 
House at Ipswich was marked by a 
thorough renovation of that historic build- 
ing, at a cost of over £1,000, but there is 
still some necessary work to be done, and 
particularly for the proper heating of the 
chapel. To this end, and at the same time 
to clear off a remaining debt of £143, the 
congregation are anxious to raise £250, but 
feel that, after the generous response at 
the time of the Bicentenary, they cannot 
again appeal to their friends for dona- 
tions. ‘Their minister, therefore, the Rev. 
Lucking Tavener, offers lectures, either 
with or without illustrations, on well- 
known artists, on Italy, Sicily, London, 
and some literary subjects, and would be 
glad in this way to earn some guineas for 
the Bicentenary Fund. Particulars may 
be obtained from Mr. Tavener, or from 
the Wardens of the Old Meeting House, 
in Friar-street, Ipswich. 


Mr. W. H. Sarussoxe, F.G.S, whose 
record of the recent Unitarian Pilgrimage 
to. Transylvania our readers will re- 
member, has now completed an illustrated 
lecture on “ Hungary and its People,” 
which those who know Mr. Shrubsole as 
a lecturer will have confidence in recom- 
mending to churches and societies on the 
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look out for such an evening’s entertain- 
ment. The lecturer’s address will be 
found advertised in another column. 


MINISTERS’ SUPERANNUATION 
FUND. 


MEETING IN BELFAST, 


On Friday afternoon, Oct. 18, a 
special meeting of the Association of 
Trish Non-Subscribing Presbyterians and 
other Free Christians was held in the 
Central Hall, Belfast, to receive a deputa- 
tion consisting of the Rev. J. Hstlin 
Carpenter and Mr. J. Cogan Conway, who 
attended on behalf of the Ministers’ 
Superannuation Scheme. 

The Chair was occupied by Rev. M. 8. 
Dunsar, M.A., ex-President, and there 
was a large attendance of ladies and 
gentlemen from the neighbouring con- 
gregations. Among the latter were :— 
Messrs. John Rogers, J. R. Miniss, J.P., 
(Dromore), J. Davidson (Windsor), J. 
Davidson (Knock), Bowman Malcolm, 
C.E., Lowrie Martin, J. Hunter (Antrim), 
W. J. Baxter (Dromore), J. Greenfield, 
C. Gordon; Revs. J. Kennedy (Hon. Secre- 
tary), J. A. Kelly (Hon. Treasurer), W. 
Napier, John Miskimmin, R. J. Orr, W. 
Fielding, A. Ashworth, W. S. Smith, 
Douglas Walmsley, R. M. King, 8. H. 
Mellone, Alfred Davison, T. Dunkerley, 
J. H. Bibby, C. Thrift, W. Weatherall, J. 
Gearey, F. Thomas, A. Turner, J. Hall, 
T. W. Scott, R. Juyttle, W. J. Davies, G. 
J. Slipper, and W. H. Drummond. 

The CHAIRMAN, in fitting terms, intro- 
duced the Rev. J. EH. Carpenter and Mr. J. 
Cogan Conway to the meeting, and these 
gentlemen proceeded to explain and 
advocate the Ministers’ Superannuation 
Scheme in a clear and telling manner. It 
was then moved by Mr. Jonn Rogers, 
seconded by Mr. J. R. Mrniss, J.P., and 
unanimously resolved— 

That this Association begs to offer its 
hearty thanks to the Rev. J. Estlin Car- 
penter and Mr. J. Cogan Conway for 
their addresses, and at the same time 
express approval of the National Conference 
Scheme for Ministers’ Superannuation ; and 
its resolve to promote the financial interests 
of the Fund among the churches of the 
Association. 

Messrs. J. Davipson (Knock), J. 
Davipson (Windsor), and Revs. R. J. 
Orr, D. Watmstey, T. DuNKERLEY, and 
J. Kernnepy, having spoken, it was 
further unanimously resolved, on the 
motion of the Rev. W. H. Drummonn, 
seconded by Rey. J. A. Kerzy— ; 

That it be an instruction to the General 
Purposes Committee to take, at an early 
date, the necessary steps to have the object 
of this resolution realised, and to deal with 
the matter as may seem most expedient. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE GUILDS’ 
UNION. 


Tue Council met at Oxford on Oct. 15, 
The Secretary reported: — (1) That 
Leaflet I. setting forth “the Guild idea” 
had been sent to all the churches on the 
roll of the Conference; (2) that Guilds 
had been recently formed at Scarborough, 
Willert-street—Manchester, Essex Church 
—London, and Carlisle, and that meetings 
were arranged at Banks-street, Blackpool, 
and other places with a view to organisa- 
tion; (8) that requests had been numerous 
for copies of the “ Manual. of Services 
and Prayers for Guild Meetings,” and 
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that the Guild Manual had already been 
adopted at Scarborough, Middlesboro’, 
Upperthorpe, Essex Church, Birmingham 
—Old Meeting, Warrington, Leeds—Mill 
Hill; (4) that Guilds at the following 
places had joined the Union—Chow- 
bent, Warrington, Liverpool— Hope- 
street, Leicester—Great Meeting, Stepney, 
Willert-street, Kidderminster, Birming- 
ham—Old Meeting, Upperthorpe, and 
several others had promised to do so. 

The Council decided to issue a “ Guilds’ 
Year Book,” which shall contain “An 
Account of the Methods and Work of the 
Guilds in theUnion,” “Hints for the 
Formation and Work of Guilds,” ‘Helps 
for Bible Study,” “ Topics for Guild 
Meetings,” and “ Golden Sayings for Each 
Day of the Month.” 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


— ~e—= 


[The Hditor is not responsible for the opinions 
expressed by correspondents, LmrrkRS CANNOT BR 
INSERTED WITHOUT THE WRITER’S NAME; and all 
private information should be accompanied by the 
name and address of the sender.] 


: —-——— 
THE SOUTH-EASTERN PRO- 
VINCIAL ASSEMBLY. 


Sir,—lIt is generally recognised that no 
one has a_ better right to chide our 
churches and societies for their sluggish- 
ness than those veteran comrades who, 
like Mr. I. M. Wade, have fought the good 
fight during many years. If our dear old 
friend’s criticisms in your last week’s 
issue, welcome asa sign of his continued 
vigour and faithful remembrance, stimu- 
late us to more effective activity, they will 
be doubly welcome. I think, however, 
those who attended the service and meet- 
ings at Essex Church can assure him that 
earnest aspirations and mutual incitements 
to a deeper religious enthusiasm were 
more abundant than he has gathered from 
the newspaper reports. 

As to the records of failure, which he 
particularly alludes to, in attempts to 
found new churches, Mr. Wade appears to 
suggest that the Committee over which 
IT had the honour to preside during the 
last two years contributed to the failure 
by withholding grants-in-aid. Itis a fact, 
however, that not only was the Committee 
of 1897-8 fully convinced of the hopeless- 
ness of trying to establish churches at the 
places referred to under «xisting con- 
ditions (see Annual Report, 1898, p.6), but 
the Executive of the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association, after prolonged 
experience and special inquiry, ‘came 
to the same conclusion. 
hand, it is a fact that private generosity 
did all that mere money could in the 
circumstances. It would be obviously 
impertinent for me to criticise the 
prudence of such single-hearted benevo- 
lence ; but what individuals may do within 
the ample range of personal responsi- 
bility and private judgment, those who 
have the charge cf public funds may not 
do without incurring censure. Of course, 
no good fighter likes to see the abandon- 
ment of even the most forlorn of hopes ; 
but if we see a position to be clearly un- 
tenable, it is our duty to the common- 
weal not to waste our scanty forces 
there. 

With regard to our friend's remarks on 
the “nondescript” character of the 
“ theological faith ” of the Assembly, and 
‘the avoidance of references to Unitarianism 
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On the other. 


(which, perhaps, was not so marked as the 
reports have led him to suppose), I have 
nothing to say except this:—Whether 
“non-subscription” and the missionary 
spirit have much in common, or not, there 
has never been any hiding of the “ Unit- 
arian name” or doctrine at Bermondsey, 
for example, during the history of the 
Fort-road Church; so that the weakened 
state of that congregation—now kept 
alive solely by the Assembly— is certainly 
not due to indefiniteness of theological 
propaganda. The problem of winning 
the people, there and elsewhere, to habits 
of worship and religious culture is not 
so easily solved ; it presses heavily upon 
many, and so heavily that it is unjust that 
they should be told they “lack spiritual 
zeal or purpose.” 
May I, in conclusion, invite suggestions 
from interested friends towards forming 
plans for religious work in Bermondsey 
and similar areas of population? The 
subject of “Our Duty to London” will, I 


believe, be discussed at the autumnal | 


meeting of the London District Unitarian 

Society next month, and it ought to prove 

fruitful. But, meanwhile, we are very 

anxious to settle something for the imme- 

diate task in hand. W. G. Tarrant, 
Oct, 21. 
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NATIONAL CONFERENCE GUILDS’ 
UNION. 


.Sir,—Your readers will notice in the 
Report which I was able to present to the 


Council of the Guilds’ Union, held at . 


Oxford last week, and which appears in 
another column, evidence that our advo- 
cacy of “the Guild Idea” is receiving the 
attention it deserves. 

I have received numerous letters from 
all parts of the country asking for copies 
of the “ Manual,” for fuller information 


as to organisation, &c., and intimating 


that Guilds are in contemplation or in 
process of formation in many of our 
churches. 

I shall feel obliged if ministers and 
secretaries will inform me as soon as 
organisation has been effected, so that the 
“ Record of Guilds and Kindred Societies ” 
in our churches, which will appear in the 
“ Guilds’ Year-Book,” shortly to be pub- 
lished, may be complete. Beet e 

The work of uniting the young people 
into a religious fellowship for work and 
worship is, admittedly of the highest 
importance, and should receive careful 
consideration at this season when plans 
are being laid for the winter activities. 

Members of the Council are desirous of 
assist in every way possible, either by 
correspondence, or attending preliminary 
or inaugural meetings. Joun HuxI1s, 

Hon. Sec., National Conference, 
; Guilds’ Union. _ 
Pisgah House, Sheffield. ; 
26 , 
WESLEYANS AND EVERLASTING 
PUNISHMENT. 


Srr,—The interesting statements in the 
communication of your Birmingham Cor- 
respondent have no bearing whatever 
upon the passage in my paper—“ Any 
Wesleyan minister who publicly denied 
the dogma of everlasting punishment 
would be unfrocked and excommunicated.” 
I shall be glad to have sufficient evidence 
that I am in error as to the action of 
Conference in such a case. ey 

Frank Wa 
Neweastle-on-Tyne, Oct, ft 
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FOR THE MAGNANIMITY OF 
ENGLAND. 


Str,—Many of the readers of Mr. 
Jupp’s letter, though dissenting entirely 
from the general views of your Notting- 
ham correspondents, must have felt, as 
they did, that there was an apparent flaw 
in the case as Mr. Jupp put it—the 
assumption, namely, that we are in the 
position of conquerors in South Africa. 

This, however, does not settle the ques- 
tion of whether an exercise of magna- 
nimity, is demanded from the British 
people. Magnanimity is a virtue that 
can be exercised by either disputant at 
any stage of a dispute. Magnanimity 
may be needed to avoid an unjust quarrel, 
to enter with dignity into a just one, or to 
sustain a noble cause nobly. It may be 
needed to purify and cleanse from bitter- 
ness the feelings of both combatants 
during the contest, and of victor and 
vanquished alike at its close. At no point 
of the struggle can it be relinquished 
without inflicting deadly injury on the 
delinquent which no defeat or external 
humiliation could impose. And above all 
it needs magnanimity to acknowledge an 
error, to retrace a, false step, or (if our 
cause was originally a righteous one, but 
has become overladen and entangled with 
unforeseen consequences) to admit that 
the original justice of our position has 
ceased to justify the measures into which 
we have been insensibly drawn in vindi- 
cating it. 

Moreover, it requires magnanimity to 
eredit (not only in our words, but in our 
hearts) those whose action appears to us 
to be pusillanimous, with a desire equal to 
our own to discover and to adopt the 
magnanimous course; to believe that 
some at least of those who support action 
which appears to us ignoble have a 
‘sense of honour and a chivalry no less 
sensitive than our own. So much magna- 
nimity as this is manifestly required as a 
condition of a fruitful interchange of 


thought in your columns on the subject 


to which you have opened them. 

_ It may need the sternest self-command 
to speak of these matters in words, and 
think of them in words that imply no 
denunciation of others; but no man who 
quails before the test has a right to demand 
magnanimity from those who differ from 
him. He may denounce, but he cannot 
attempt to convince. The very attitude of 


his mind towards those he would influence 


is his own proclamation that he can see no 
nobility in them to which to appeal. To 


urge upon them the claims of magna- 


nimity would be to contradict himself. 
How, then, may we hope that the 
magnanimity of those from whom we 
differ should be manifested in ways in- 
telligible to us? And, specifically, how 
may those of us who regard the British 
cause in South Africaas the cause of oppres- 
sion, hope that those who regard it as the 
cause of righteousness may convince us of 
the sincerity of their desire to show 


-magnanimity ; before they have achieved 


ee 


_ vietory, or even when victory is doubtful ? 


To me light came on this question from 
the most: unexpected quarter. A weighty, 


it seemed to me, in some respects, a noble, 


communication appeared in the Daily Mail 
‘one day last week. The writer regarded 


the destruction of the farms, the sweeping 


of women and children into the refuge 
camps, and the shooting and hanging of 
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substitutes for an efficient army. He 
maintained that if we had had a proper 
system of recruiting, and if we had 
properly repaired the waste of our army, 
all these things would have been unneces- 
sary, and we should have been able to 
carry the war through, probably (as I 
understood him), at greater expense, but 
without degrading our methods. He 
seemed to think that it was not yet too 
late to do what should have been done from 
the first. The truth of his main contention 
seems 1o be borne out by Sir Alfred 
Milner’s assertion, as recently reported in 
the daily papers, that the concentration 
camps were instituted purely as a military 
measure, and also by Lord Roberts’s 
declaration to Botha, that if he did not 
surrender we should be driven to methods 
which would—not crush his army, but— 
ruin his country. 

Mr. Dowson is one who never advocates 
even the worst cause without manifesting 
(or, at any rate, allowing us to see) 
qualities of heart and mind which 
would grace the best, and to men of his 
temper I would make this appeal :— 

The cause which justifies in your eyesthe 


‘suppression of two free Republics must be 


a holy cause indeed. It. is impossible to 
prevent unhallowed hands from touching 
the ark of God, It is impossible to 
exclude the ribald and the rapacious from 
the ranks of the crusading host. But it 
is possible that the enthusiasm that 
inspires and the heroism that sustains a 
great cause should imprint itself on the 
control and direction of the instruments 
with which it works. Insufficient military 
strength is only another name for want of 
self-sacrifice and devotion on the part of 
those who believe in the righteousness of 
England’s cause. How does our account 
stand, if it is this lack of devotion which 
is responsible for the desolated homes and 
the dying children in South Africa—for 
the hanging and shooting of brave men 
who have been captured on the field of 
battle ? With the full sense upon us of 
the awful responsibility that now rests on 
this nation, dare we say that the country 
that champions justice on these terms is in 
no danger of committing deeper treachery 
than if she had never drawn her sword, 
or had sheathed it when she found herself 
shrinking from the full price demanded of 
her? 
Pune H. Wicksrrep, 

P.S.—I am unwilling to introduce 
matters of detail into the general discus- 
sion of principles, but Mr, Dowson is not 
the only one of us who noted Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach’s declaration that we had 
offered to the Transvaal and the Orange 
River Colony a position identical with 
that enjoyed by the French Canadians. 
Can Mr. Dowson or any other of your 
readers point out when, how, and to whom 
we offered these terms, and tell us whether 
they are still open ? 

Sir Michael’s assertion took many of us 
by surprise. One would suppose from its 
form that it rested on publicly known 
facts. If so, what are they? If not, 
nust not Sir Michael give us more precise 
details before he or his supporters can 
expect us to give its proper place (what- 
ever it may appear to us to be) to so 
weighty a consideration as the offer and 
rejection of these terms ? 
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= Sir,—It is evident from the corre- 


which I for one have read with great pain, 
that the earnest and_ temperate appeal 
of Mr. Jupp is without avail in some 
sections of religious life, where one would 
have supposed that appeals ito “ magna- 
nimity ” would have found an answering 
chord. Quite apart from the immediate 
question of the War, the letters of 
Mr. Dowson and Mr. Simon indicate a 
strange mental atmosphere to a member 
of our free religious community. 

A spiritual descendant of English 
Presbyterians adopts the policy and. the 
very language of Strafford and Alva: a 
member of a priestless Church divides the 
functions of clergy and laymen, the former 
“to make the world what it should be,” 
the latter “ to deal with facts of the world 
as they are.’ 

One imagines that “ the world as it is’ 
would be a much worse place to live in had 
not some laymen, at least, refused to 
accept such a stifling creed as that. 

You will not wish me to enter at any 
length into the numerous controversial 
questions raised by these letters. What 
can one write when between each issue of 
THe Inquirer over sixty little children’s 
lives are offered up as sacrifice to the 
policy of “ Thorough” in South Africa. 

Two or three things must be said. I beg 
you to grant me space to say them as 
briefly as possible. 

The “magnanimity,” or the prudent 
statesmanship, of Mr. Gladstone (for the 
“magnanimity” of giving back with 
limitations what had been previously 
stolen without excuse in 1877 was not 
very apparent), did at least give peace to 
South Africa for fourteen years. The 
present statesmen have not been able to 
see ahead for fourteen months, not even 
fourteen weeks. We are told not to 
forget the Boer Ultimatum. We are not 
likely to do so, but we shall remember at 
the same time the repeated refusals of 
arbitration, asked for by the Boers, refused 
by our Government at least four times in 
the course of the negotiations before the 
War. We shall remember the refusal by 
Mr. Chamberlain, on Aug. 28, of the terms 
as regards franchise asked for in May by 
Lord Milner—a refusal explained as a 
refusal in despatches Sept. 8 and Sept. 22 
before the War—declared in Parliament, 
Oct. 19, after war had broken out, as an 
acceptance of nine-tenths of the whole. We 
shall remember Lord Wolseley’s sugges- ' 
tion tosubjugatethe Republics (remember, 
both Republics) in June, 1899—see Lord 
Lansdowne’s speech in the House of 
Lords—declined because the Govern- 
ment “‘ wished to have the country with 
them; they were not ready for war in 
June or July.” We shall remember the 
incitements to war published daily in the 
London Press during those fateful three 
months, We shall remember the pro- 
mise to “formulate our own proposals” 
never fulfilled, the hurrying forward of 
troops, the calling together of Parliament, 
and the reserves. 

All these we shall think of as happening 
before the Ultimatum of President Kruger 
and President Steyn, and the invasion of 
Natal. 

Mr. Dowson quotes Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach, who stated that the Boers still in 
the field had been offered the position 
which French Canadians enjoy under the 
Empire. When? There is no record of 
itin the official correspondence. Surely 
Sir Michael and Mr. Dowson do not refer 


spenders 4 in your columns this week, | to the terms Lord Kitchener was instructed 
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to offer to General Botha in March of 


this year ? 
Let me briefly recapitulate them as 
regards the constitutional point :—‘A 


Governor (Lord Milner) and Executive 
Council, consisting of a certain number of 
official members, to whom a nominated 
unofficial element will be added. It is 
the desire of the Government, as soon as 
circumstances permit, ultimately to con- 
cede to the Colonies the privilege of self- 
government.” 

Why, Sir, if such terms were proposed 
to either French or British Canadians 
they would be in rebellion to-morrow, 
with Sir Wilfred Laurier as their leader, 
and some sympathisers in Nottingham. 

But why, Sir, discuss questions of 
pride and blame, and as to which side 
was most wrong, while the camps (com- 
batant and concentration) offer up their 
monthly holocausts, and those who differ 
from our Government politically are exe- 
cuted without legal trial. We are look- 
ing on at the massacre of a whole people. 
Not, it is true, accomplished in a few days 
or weeks, as some of the out-standing 
barbarities of history have been, but in 
its relentless cruelty, and “ thorough” 
inhumanity, week by week, month by 
month, exterminating a population for 
their love of self-government, and a free 
land. Ricwarp Rogrnson. 
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Sir,—I regret to find in the correspon- 
dence in your last issue another recourse 
to the unhappy plea that the war was 
inevitable. It has always seemed to me 
that this plea, so far as it is anything but 
an ev post facto defence of what cannot 
otherwise be justified, is a sad confession 
of failure. Granting, what I am not pre- 
pared to admit, that the Boers were so 
disposed towards the English that they 
had determined upon war at the first 
suitable opportunity, there follows the 
question—what must have been our con- 
duct towards them in the past which had 
produced such a state of mind? How 
comes it that we have lived side by side 
with'them forso manylyears with so lament- 
able a result? Hither we must conclude 
that the Boers are absolutely incapable of 
appreciating fair treatment and good will 
on the part of their neighbours, which is 
indeed to draw an indictment against a 
whole people, or that there have been 
grave faults on our part. When we 
recollect’ such incidents as that of the 
Kimberley diamond mines and the Jameson 
raid, with the popular glorification of its 
criminal heroes, can we honestly fall back 
on the first alternative ? And if the in- 
evitability has arisen largely out of our 
own conduct in the past, what sort of a 
defence or excuse does it constitute for 
our action in the present ? 

Few, I imagine, will be found to deny 
that this war is a terrible evil arising out 
of the passions and antipathies of two 
so-called Christian peoples. To say that 
such an evil is inevitable is to pronounce 
the severest condemnation upon those 
peoples, and, at the same time, to put 
forward past bad conduct as an excuse for 
present wrong. 

We shall not be able permanently to 
conceal from ourselves the fact that sin, 
national and personal, is at the root of this 
evil, Against such sin and evil it must 
surely be the duty of all—who recognise it 
—even though (pace your correspondent) 


they be ministers of religion, to raise their 
clear and definite protest. : 

Surely there has rarely been a clearer 
case of the genesis of evil out of unre- 
pented sin, and of fresh sin and evil again 
from that. 

Beginning with the lust for wealth, we 
see developed the growing influence of 
finance upon politics. From that sprang 
the Raid, and from that and its practical 
condonation in this country the increased 
suspicion and the great armament of the 
Boers. These led to demands in clear 
contravention of our-treaty obligations, 
and these to the fatal issue of war, 
arousing new passions which found expres- 
sion in the demand for “ unconditional 
surrender ”’ and the denial of ‘a shred of 
independence.” That policy has led by a 
necessary logic to the devastation of the 
country and the horrors of the concentra- 
tion camps. Who can say what will be 
the next development of this awful evil ? 

I am not contending that the Boers 
have no share in the sin of which all these 
horrors are the fruit. Theirs have been 
the vices of ignorance, of obstinacy, and 
suspicion deepening into hatred. It may 
be added that some among them have 
been treacherous, though most have 
proved themselves to be honourable and 
gallant foes; and that some have been 
corrupt; but here let us pause to ask who 
were the corrupters. Let the Boers 
answer to God for their own share of the 
evil, as we must assuredly answer to Him 
for ours. 

These ‘considerations lead me to doubt 
whether Mr. Jupp’s plea is quite the right 
one to make. The way out of this frightful 
entanglement lies not along the lofty 
heights of magnanimity. T'o those heights 
a great man led us once, and we have 
proved ourselves incapable of living there. 
The way lies rather through the valley of 
humiliation and repentance. Only there 
can we get at the root of this hideous 
evil, and hope to check its monstrous 
growth. 

Humiliation is upon us already in the 
failure of our policy to attain the ends at 
which it aims, and in the terrible circum- 
stances which it has entailed. Repentance 
may follow when we cease to delude our- 
selves with talking about the inevitable, 
and with repentance may come light which 
will enable us to find a better way. 

Joun DrEnpy. 


THE PROTESTANTENBOND OF 
HOLLAND. 


We announced last week that the Rev. 
R. A. Armstrong is to represent the 
British and Foreign Unitarian Association 
at the annual meetings of the Dutch 
Protestantenbond, to be held at Utrecht 


on the 29th and 30th of this month; and 


in view of the interest of those meetings, 
we are glad to be able to offer to our 
readers the following notes from the 
annual report to be then presented. 

The- Protentantenbond, like the B. and 
F.U.A., is an association of individuals, 
not of churches. Its members, who are 
nonsubscribing liberals in religion, are 
fortunate in being able to call themselves 
by the unambiguous name of “ modern.” 
The division into modern and orthodox 
runs through all the Protestant sects ; 
therefore the fact that a man belongs to 
the Dutch Reformed Church, for instance, 
is no indication as to whether he is liberal 


or conservative in histheology. Hence an 
association of ‘‘modern” congregations 
would be scarcely possible, because there 
might be many congregations where only 
a minority of the members are “ modern.” 
The Protestantenbond is intended to bring 
into fellowship all the ‘ moderns” of the 
country, whether in their own locality 
they be few or many. If there are a 
large number in one place, they are formed 
into a branch (Afdeeling) of the Bond, 
with a local committee and officers. If 
there are only a few, they have no local 
organisation, except that one of their 
number acts as correspondent with the 
Secretary of the Bond. Such a group is 
cailed a ‘Correspondency (Correspon- 
dentschap).” There are, besides, a few 
isolated members. 

Thereport before us statesthatthe number 
of branches is 157, one less than in the 
preceding year. There are 18 corres- 
pondencies, and 68 isolated members. The 
total number of members of the Bond is 
18,500, almost exactly the same as in the 
preceding year. The total would be 
somewhat greater if the community at 
Grand Rapids, Michigan, were included. 
But the connection between that society 
and the Bond has become so slight, that 
the Committee of the latter have thought 
it best. to take the name of the American 
Branch off their list. 

It is the duty of the various branches 
to provide for public worship and religious 
instruction, on ‘“‘ modern” lines, so far as 
their means will allow, and in general 
to do what they can to make known the 
principles of free religious thought. The 
report shows that there is a wide range 
of efficiency amongst the various branches, 
some being strong and full of work, 
some being content with a modest pro- 
gramme, and some doing nothing at all. 
The report, in its first paragraph, fires 
off a sharp rebuke at thirty-three branches 


who have neglected to make any return 


of their membership and condition, and 
have thereby sorely tried the patience of 
a long-suffering secretary. Then is given 
a long list of branches where the mem- 
bership has declined, the numbers being 
stated, followed by another list more 
cheerful though not so long, of branches 
where the membership has increased. 
Various details are given of the condition 
and work of the several branches; and 
we notice here the same tendency as in 
the paragraphs dealing with the member- 
ship of the branches—namely, to give 
prominence to the least satisfactory items. 
The effect is somewhat to depress the 
reader, though no doubt there are good 
reasons for this arrangement. Take it 
altogether, the report is the description of 
an average year’s work, in which slight 
gains and losses about balance each other. 
There can be no doubt, however, that 
whatever may be the shortcomings of 
some of the branches in regard to zeal 
and efficiency, the general work of the 
Bond is carried on by a splendid body of 
helpers, well equipped with resource and 
enthusiasm, and the steady faith that 
makes goodness win. Some of their 
efforts succeed and some fail; but they 
do not cease to make efforts, to try new 
methods, to improve small beginnings, 
and in general to keep before their fellow- 
members, by example even more than by 
precept, the ideal of helping to bring 
nearer the Kingdom of Heaven. To give 


details of the work would be of little 
interest, as it relates to unfamiliar names 
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and places. We can, however, take up 
our own task with renewed energy, know- 
ing that our brethren in Holland are 
working for the same ideals, and that the 
work is prospering in their hands, 


EARLY NONCONFORMIST 
EDUCATION. 


Proressor Foster Watson has written 

a stndy of “The Education of the Harly 
Nonconformists ” for the September num- 
ber of' the Gentleman’s Magazine, which is 
well worth consideration. Mr. Watson, 
as many of us know, is’ Professor of 
Education at Aberystwyth College, and is 
recognised both here and in the United 
States as one of the leading authorities 
upon the History of Education in England. 
He writes as an educationalist, and is 
absolutely free from any of the spirit of 
the partisan. The testimony of such a 
man to the important influence which 
early Nonconformist education exerted on 
Huglish life is both interesting and 
weighty. ‘The history of the education 
of these early Nonconformists,” he says, 
“persecuted and despised as they were 
by scornful and self-satisfied contempor- 
aries, would be the finest record of 
education, outside of the Universities of 
Oxford and Cambridge, to be found in 
England. It is not improbable that in 
the eighteenth century their academies 
afforded an education superior to the con- 
temporary Universities—superior if not 
in book learning, at any rate in the cul- 
ture of the tiner virtues of life.” The 
article dwells much on “The Historical 
‘Account of my own Life,” by Hdmund 
Calamy, 1671-1731, and finds in that life 
many indications of the characteristics of 
Nonconformist education. They loved 
learning with a patient eager love, but 
they would not sacrifice their principles 
to gain it at the Universities where sub- 
scription to the Anglican Creeds was 
necessary. They were quietly true to 
their own thought, and established schools 
where secular and theological learning 
could go hand in hand. But there was no 
‘bitterness against the Anglican Church ; 
rather indeed, there was an iueradicable 
admiration and love for it in spite of the 
persecution which they endured at its 
hand. . 
Speaking of Frankland, the founder of 
Rathmel Academy, he describes how he 
was driven by implacable persecution to 
transfer “his academy first to Natland, 
near Kendal; thence to Dawsonfield, in 
Westmoreland; thence to Halburrow, in 
Lancashire ; thence to Calton, in Craven, 
Yorkshire; thence to Attercliff, near 
Sheffield; finally back again to Rathmel. 
The good man’s life was a pilgrimage 
indeed, in external changes as well as in 
the inward temper of his mind; and the 
students as well as the tutor were disciples 
‘of the eross. Scareely a year elapsed, 
from 1685 to his death, in which he did 
not suffer trouble for keeping an academy 
and. training up young men for the dis- 
senting ministry.” And yet with all their 
strength of conviction these early Non- 
conformists kept the tolerant sympathetic 
_ spirit in their schools and in their lives. 
“In matters of difference among pro- 
fessing Christians I had moderation 
instilled into me from my very cradle,” 
says Oalamy. “Never did I hear my 
- father inveigh against those that officiated 
in the public churches, nor did he attempt 


to create in me any prejudices against 
them or their way; but he took all 
occasions that offered to declare against 
heat and rancour on all sides, and for 
loving all such «as were truly pious and 
bore the image of God upon them, what- 
soever their particular sentiments might 
be.” Calamy himself went to Oxford for 
a time, not having made up his mind 
against the Anglican Church. “I was a 
witness,” he says, “of her learning, 
wealth, and splendour. I heard their 
sermons, and frequently attended their 
lectures and academical exercises. I was 
free in conversation as opportunity offered, 
and was often argued with about cousort- 
ing with such an unsociable sort of people 
as the Nonconformists were represented.” 

Calamy was deeply in earnest in his 
search for truth; he read the Early 
Fathers, Chillingworth Hooker, Jeremy 
Taylor and others, and in the end he 
declared for Nonconformity and left the 
University. “I at the same time 
resolved,” he says, “that I would ever 
study the things that made for peace and 
do all that in me lay to promote a catholic 
spirit and brotherly love, and avoid, as 
much as I was able, narrowness, bitter- 
ness, wrath, clamour and evil-speaking. 
Thus doing, I thought I could never be 
justly charged with that uncharitableness 
and disaffection which passes in Scripture 
under the name of schism. 

The chief characteristic of Noncon- 
formist education is felt by Professor 
Watson to lie in the fact that “it was not 
merely a liberal education of the old 
grammar-school type—founded upon a 
severe course in the reading of classical 
authors, &c.—but’ an education which, 
in the end, brought the man to an eager 
desire for theological truth, and a willing- 
ness to take untold pains in its investiga- 
tion, together with a spirit of charity 
which could bless and wish God-speed to 
those who differed from him in opinion, as 
long as he believed that those differing 
from him were sincere and right-hearted.” 

That is, indeed, a description of a high 
ideal’ of education. It is easy enough to 
find schools where secular learning is well 
taught with or without a little formal 
religious instruction which usually 
leaves the heart and _ intellect of 
the boys untouched. It is compara- 
tively easy to find schools where a definite 
strong theological bias—usually Anglican 
—is imparted. But the schools are not 
numerous of which Prof. Watson’s descrip- 
tion is even partially true, schools where 
secular learning is well taught and where 
also the love of truth is inculcated and 
some clear simple teaching of religion and 
all this “in a spirit of charity which could 
bless and wish god-speed to those who 
differ in opinion.” This, says Professor 
Watson speaking with the authority of 
one who knows, was the spirit of the best 
early Nonconformist academies. Mr. 
Barker, in establishing the foundation of 
Willaston school at Nantwich, must have 
had some such idealin mind. With those 
early Nonconformists it was not only 
an ideal but an achievement and one 
which has left enduring marks in English 
life. “This position,” says Professor 
Watson, “of attempting to understand 
points of view different from one’s own 
seems to us to mark a new era in 
theological education and in education 
generally. . . . The growth of sympathy 
combined with knowledge in the academies 
is undoubtedly connected historically with 


the finest spirit of the modern demand for 
freedom of thought in all matters of 
speculative inquiry.” Professor Watson’s 
article is one to be grateful for, not only 
as a historical study recalling to our minds 
ancestors of whom we may well be proud, 
for it bears directly on our present-day 
needs and difficulties. The ideals of tnese 
early Nonconformists ought in essentials 
to be our own, and what they succeeded 
in doing under stress of many persecutions, 
we in our more prosperous and happier 
circumstances need surely not shrink from 
attempting. H. Gow. 


UNITARIANISM EXPLAINED 
THE RUSSIAN LANGUAGE. 


THERE has recently been issued from the 
press at Christchurch, Hants, a booklet, in 
paper covers, containing a translation into 
Russian of three pamphlets—‘“ A Brief 
Account of Unitarianism,” by Rev. 
Brooke  Herford, D.D.; “ Unitarian 
Christianity Explained,” by the Rev. 
R. A. Armstrong, B.A.; “ Unitarian 
Christianity,” by W. E. Channing, D.D. 
Mr. Tchertkoff has contributed a Preface 
in Russian, which he has kindly trans- 
lated, from which we quote the following 
passages :—“ The articles which form the 
contents of this booklet having been trans- 
lated from English, are published at the 
expense of the British and Foreign Unit- 
arian Association. Unitarians intention- 
ally avoid establishing any official defini- 
tion of their religious views, being con- 
vineed that all compulsory dogmas and 
fixed creeds only serve as an obstacle to 
the further growth of religion. Therefore 
the views herein expounded should be 
regarded as an expression of the personal 
opinions of their individual authors. It 
is true that the majority of contemporary 
Unitarians probably agree with these 
views, but some of the more rationalistic 
representatives of the Unitarian move- 
ment take up a yet broader attitude 
towards these questions. Those readers 
who find views which may not seem to 
them sufficiently radical need not, because 
of this, regard themselves as alienated 
from Unitarianism which always seeks the 
greatest possible degree of enlightenment, 
and is capable of profiting by the co- 
operation of every sincere and serious 
thinker, i 

“ On the other hand, for those who have 
only just begun to free themselves from 
current superstitious theology, the ideas 
here expressed, though at first they may 
appear too radical, will prove most useful. 
As we know in Russia, owing to the 
restrictions of the censor, we are unfortu- 
nately completely bereft of literature 
which deals with religious problems in a 
free spirit, whereas writings of the purely 
materialisti¢ school enjoy a wide circula- 
tion amongst educated readers. Conse- 
quently, those who have cause to doubt 
the reliability of Church doctrines and are 
in search of a more rational religion—not 
finding in Russian literature any help in 
this direction—either blindly rush into 
dogmatic atheism, or else in despair, 
clutch the narrow church theology, on the 
plea that it is impossible to harmonise 
reason with religion. 

“But there exist people, and their 
number is increasing, who refuse to be 
satisfied with the senselessness of church 
doctrine, or with that absence of all higher 
meaning in life, to which materialistic 
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atheism inevitably leads. These people 
seek and cannot attain peace, until they 
find that reasoned foundation of their 
existence which is given by religion alone 
—true religion, liberated from all that is 
arbitrary and superstitious. For such 
readers literature belonging to the cate- 
gory of the present series of publications 
may have an important significance in that 
critical. period, often so agonising, of 
doubt and searching, when, being “able 
to rest on the servile subordination to 
external authority, they, with the aid of 
their own reason and conscience, are 
endeavouring to discover the meaning and 
the destination of life.” 


THE RETURN TO TOWN. 
BY THE REV. CHARLES PEACH.™ 
Hxodus wi. 

Someruine of the seer remains in all of 
us, and there come times when we turn 
away from the pursuits of town life with 
an unsatisfied longing in our hearts. We 
see through the illusion of power and the 
delusion of mastery, and we own the lone- 
liness of a life from which Nature is far 
removed. Our souls hunger for the thorn 
bushes aflame with the glory of God’s 
presence, for the calm and the purity of 
the meadows, the freedom and the far 
vistas of the moors. 


Sorely throb my feet, a-tramping London 
highways, 
(Ah! the springy moss upon a northern 
moor !) 
Through the endless streets, the gloomy 
squares and bye ways, 
Homeless,in the city, poor among the 
poor ! 


London streets are gold—ah, give me leaves 
a-glinting 

Midst grey dykes and hedges in the 

autumn sun ! 
London water’s wine, poured out for all 
unstinting— 

God! For the little brooks that tumble as 

they run ! 

Then when we take our jangled souls and 
tired bodies out into the quiet of some old 
hamlet, the stillness all around, the grand 
calm, the wonder of a world grown sud- 
denly silent and still falls upon our souls, 
and we can understand how the shepherd 
youth felt that he must draw off his shoes 
for the place on which he stood was holy 
ground. 

Nor is it less holy ground to us_ to-day. 
For as the strength of the hills becomes 
new power in our bodies and the calm of 
Nature lays its benediction upon our souls 
we know that God has been there, walking 
with us still in the cool of the evening. 
There is new life in the soul, there is fresh 
vigour in the body, there has been a 
clearing of the mind. What does it 
mean? Who can explain God’s wonder- 
ful alchemy which transmutes the glory 
of a setting sun into undying life and 
faith in a human soul, and makes the 
breeze on a wind-swept moor a minister 
of healing to a broken human frame? We 
are of one piece, we men and _ this 
wonderful world; parts of one complete 
whole. And there is one life breathing 
through all, and that is the life of God. It 
is the flame of the divine presence when 
the thorn bush bursts out into its glory of 
flower, and it is the flame of His presence 
when a human life flowers into heroic 


* From a sermon preached in the he re Brook- 
street Free Church, Manchester, 
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strength and unselfish love ; it is His voice 
which speaks in the song of the stream 
whose music is made by its obedience to 
law, and itis His voice which sounds in 
the cries of human souls buoyed up by 
hope and love in the stress of life’s toil. 
Ido not wonder that the old seer drew 
off his shoes; the only wonder is that we 
are so little moved, or that conventionalism 
is so strong with us we fear to express 
the emotions which the divine in Nature 
quickens in the divine within us. 

Now with frankly reluctant feet we 
turn away from the country and come back 
to our places in. the town; leaving the 
country as Nature lays her golden crown 
on -trees and bushes—her reward for 
faithful service—shedding in autumn’s 
dying splendour such a wonder of colour 
on the hillside as if from the Elysian 
fields whose gates had been opened to 
welcome in their new spring which we 
call our dead summer. 

We need not be ashamed to acknow- 
ledge the reluctance of our return. 


God made the country: man made the 
town. : 
It * is 


not from the toil and the 


exhaustion of work that we shrink, Many 


of us work harder during holidays than 
during working days. Hxacting and 
physically exhausting tasks have a charm 
for healthy minds, which the touch of 
danger, added in mountaineering, changes 
into a perfect fascination. It is a haunting 
sense of littleness, incompleteness, almost 
unworthiness, in what we can do as we 
compare it with the completeness and 
calm of Nature which makes us reluctant 
to return. As we look forward and see 
how the feverish anxieties of the town 
will fasten upon us, Nature seems to smile 
almost cynically—seems to say: “So hot, 
little sir!” It all seems so little, so poor, 
this. part of ours, so fretted with owr 
littleness—deformed to the measure of 
our narrowness—that we would, if we 
could, live for ever away from it and up 
above it. 

Ah! that is the pathetic delusion which 
has haunted men’s souls in all ages. The 
delusion that.they could change the con- 
ditions of life by removal to some other 
place—the delusion that they could rise 
above the littleness of self by mere 
physical elevation, Jt is that delusion 
which drives men and women into the 
seclusion of religious retreats—it is that 
delusion which leads them to fly from the 
haunts of their fellows, to live in distant 
and lonely places—it is that delusion 
which makes many of us reluctant to turn 
our feet citywards again. For it is a 
delusion. Life isin the soul first—there 
or nowhere. If there were no chord in 
our souls Nature could awaken no music 
in us. And we bear our life about with 
us and it makes Heaven or hell for us 
of our surroundings. There is no cell 
from which we can shut it out, no 
mountain which it will not climb with us. 

It is the strangeness and the contrast to 
our ordinary life which we find in the 
country which silences lower desires and 
wakens better life in us for a season. 
Alas! would it not grow common in time ? 
Would not the miracle of life pass us by 
and leave us unmoved? Some have found 
it so in the anguish of their souls. The 
glory has faded, their souls have grown 
cold, they have wondered why they 
remain gazing into empty skies. 

The reluctance of our return is not 


God made the country and a. 
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strange or unworthy. Indeed, it 1s better 
so; a thousand times better that we 
should return reluctantly—leaving unwil- 
lingly a Glory which has not yet faded 
away and a Presence not yet dissolved 
into the mere light of common day. For 
coming thus we bring the vision still living 
in our souls. 


And in its strength, Re after one 
We travel our appointed ways. - 


It is the familiar which so soon cats 
the commonplace that we shrink from in 
our return to the towns. Life’s education 
moves slowly and the process seems to us 
monotonous. 

It is that that we are reluctant to take 
up, as it is the newer and unexhausted 
experience of the country that we are 
reluctant to lay down. For, although I 
sometimes think it ought to be easier to 
live a good life in the country than in the 
town, while I am sure that many of us 
would lead a healthier, if not-a happier, 
life there, yet I must confess that there is 
no sorrow or sin in the town\ which could 
not be matched in the country. Iiives are 
wrecked and hearts break in cottages 
whose gables blaze with summer roses, 
and the problems of wealth and want, of 
work and wages, are felt in the hamlet as 
well as in the city. Indeed, I feel a more 
acute sense of discord when I dip beneath 
the surface and find’ the wrongs to Nature 
and to man which flourish unsuspected in 
some seemingly happy village, for it all 
seems So wanton, so deliberate, so wicked. 
Here in a big city one feels that it is all 
part of the cost of education—part of the 
price which has to be paid for all pro- 
gress. We are here in the hands of vast 
social forces which we cannot yet control ; 
it is to us still all artificial, not yet Nature. 
But in the country it is so different, or, 
rather, it would seem so, for we must 


never lay on fate the fault of character, - 


and, whether in town or country, man is 
still man, and there is our grand master 
problem. 

And we in the towns are not unrelated 
to the country. We may not serve at the 
altar of life as does the man who scatters 
the seed and reaps the grain, but we have 
to hand round the bread and the wine. 
The problem of distribution; of the world’s 
want or satisfaction,is not solved in the 
villages. God never fails in his part; the 
harvest is sent; the husbandman does not 
fail in his part; the harvest is garnered ; 
it is the mighty task of the towns which 
has so far baffled all our ingenuity—the 
problem of distribution—the problem of 
the use of the gifts which God and man 
co-operating pour out in the universal 
harvest year by year. 

It is to our part in that task that we 
return, touched with an added sense of 
sacredness in it, drawn for our communion 
with Nature. We are in the place where 
God needs men and good service, and any 
sense of littleness or unworthiness in our 
task is derived from our own souls, not the 
taskitself. Great souls lift their tasks by 
the nobleness of the spirit in which they 
undertake them, and our part in 
humanity’s task is one which should call 
forth the best powers of the best men, 
We have so to construct and re-construct 
our towns—so to organise and fulfil their 
mission that, although Cowper’s lines may 
still be repeated, there shall yet come a 
day when the touch of God ou man. will 
be so close and felt so soon that 
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towns, yet in their moral and social archi- | 


tecture our towns shall show that they 
were made by men who were God’s 
children. . 


ON THE THOUSANDTH ANNI- 
VERSARY OF THE DEATH OF 
KING ALFRED THE GREAT. 


Tux chords that bind a people heart to 
heart ; 

Link also age to age: ' 

To touch of kindred pain responsive still, 

Back through a thousand years they 
thrill, 

And with the Past unite 
heritage. 


its living 


The clouds of Time dispart Lp 


Lo, through the rift 

See * Winton’s hallowed pile its walls 
uplift ! 

Mist-like they yield them to the fixéd 
sight. 

And underneath their pillared shade 

(Look, ere the fleeting vision fade, ) 

Our Saxon forefathers with holy rite 

Surround the bier whereon their King is 
laid. | 


Hail, Sires, in sorrow met! 

The infinite regret 

That drains the manhood from your heavy 
eyes 

Your oe have learnt full bitterly to 
share. 

The noble tree that bare 

The King ye mourn, 

Drawing fresh sap from many a royal 
source, 

Like gracious fruit for us hath also 
borne— 

A Queeu, who, unto honoured ripeness 
grown, 

Hath likewise fallen : 
discourse, 

Heart unto heart, deep unto deep doth 
moan. 


wherefore in sad 


Alfred, Victoria, your praise is one ! 

Like as an evening gone 

Fades the millennium that held ye twain : 
The countless accidents of age and state 
Fall off: together ye are great. 


And hence we see again 

That they who thread Ambition’s weary 
maze 

Know not at all how simple are the ways 

That lead to lasting fame ; 

Hven the same 

That all the thronéd saints of Heaven 
have trod— 


To live for others in the fear of God. 


[ 

Wirn regard to the work of the 
Provincial Assembly of London and the 
South-Hastern Counties, the Rev. W. G. 
Tarrant, last year’s President, replies this 


_ week to our old friend, Mr. I. M. Wade. 
- We have also a letter from Mr. O. A. 


Shrubsole, of Reading, agreeing that as to 
the attempts atsea-side resorts “he is a 
wise general who knows when to retreat,” 


but then pointedly remarking that at 


Reading the congregation is alive and is 
actively engaged in building a_ school- 
room, for which help is required. Towards 
the cost the congregation has contributed 
£250, and generous donations have been 
received, but not yet enough. 


* Winchester, where King Alfred is buried. 


Oct, 28, 901, is the traditional date of his death, 
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OBITUARY. 


Ce eens. Seemed 
MR. A, H. WANSEY. 


By the death of Mr. Arthur H. 
Wansey, at the age of seventy-four, 
which occurred on the 18th of this month 
at his residence, Sambourne, Sneyd Park, 
near Bristol, Oakfield-road Church, Clif- 
ton, loses one of its founders and most 
attached members, Bristol one of its best- 
known and honoured citizens, and the 
cause of religious liberalism in the West 
of England a prominent pillar. Born at 


| Warminster of an old Unitarian family, 


-Mr. Wansey came to Bristol early in life ; 
he was admitted as a solicitor in 1850, 
and was appointed Registrar of the 
Tolzey Court, of which he was also 
Deputy Judge, in 1860. By taste and 
temperament he refrained from taking 
active part in public or municipal life, and 
devoted himself with assiduity to the 
duties of his profession. He was a past 
president of the Bristol Incorporated Law 
Society, and was always highly respected 
by the members of the profession, as well 
as by all with whom he was brought into 
contact. Possessed of great charm of 
manner, of abundant kindliness and sym- 
pathy, he had for many years been 
closely connected with the Montague- 
street Domestic Mission, which mourns 


|in him its President, and whose well- 


being he had deeply at heart. 
Of Oakfield-road Church he was, as 
already observed, one of the most 


consistent and generous supporters, and 
its fortunes engaged his interest to the 
last ; indeed, nothing but the burden of 
growing ill-health ever kept him from 
attending divine worship with the 
congregation which he had helped to 
plant in Clifton. It may, perhaps, be 
mentioned as a particularly touching 
circumstance that in his will Mr. Wansey 
declares his thankfulness for the simple 
Unitarian faith in which he had been 
brought up, and which to the end seemed 
to him the faith which Christ wished his 
followers to possess. With him there 
disappears a singularly gracious person- 
ality, a figure of rare lovableness and 
sterling sincerity of purpose, regretted by 
men of every shade of religious and 
political opinion ; one who in his day and 
generation had helped to make Unitarian- 
ism synonymous with civic and domestic 
virtue, with wise and enlightened philan- 
thropy, with strict and honourable 
integrity. A Memorial Service was held 
at Odakfield-road Church, Clifton, on 
Sunday morning, Oct. 20, the Rev. 
Dr. Warschauer giving expression to the 
sense of personal loss sustained by 
every member in the congregation. 
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Awnp ye shall succour men ; 
Tis nobleness to serve ; 
, Help them who cannot help again ; 
Beware from right to swerve. 


—LHmerson’s Boston Hymn. 


THE CHILDREN’S COLUMN, 


a 


Her Ideal. 


Ir was her ideal, though she never knew 
it. She would not have understood you 
if you had talked to her of such a thing as 
an ideal. 


She was only a poor little forlorn child 
playing with many others equally forlorn, 
round the statue of a girl in the market- 
place of a great city. Many, many times 
had she played there without once looking 
at the statue or thinking about it. Never 
once had she wondered who put it there, 
or why. To her that market-place was 
the greatest place in all the world. It 
was there, day after day, she took all the 
pleasure she could get out of life; leaving 
her dirty squalid home, and miserable 


~surroundings, to meet her companions and 


play. 

One day she paused in her play, and 
looked up. She gave the statue girl a 
startled look. She fancied the stony eyes 
looked reproachfully at her own dirty 
unkempt figure. How clean and tidy the 
figure looked, how smooth her hair; how 
straight her frock sat round her; her 
stockings and shoes how neat! The girl 
held her breath, while a thrill of excite- 
ment passed through her. Why should 
she not be like the statue girl P Down 
went her hands to her stockings which 
hung loosely over her ragged boots. She 
pulled them up with a jerk, and then back 
went her hands to the tangled fringe that 
framed her face; she smoothed back her 
hair, and then paused just one moment to 
think, to feel the bliss of a new sensation, 
a dawning of possibilities within herself 
that she had never dreamed of before. 


The next day she came with clean face 
and hair combed. Again she gazed at the 
statue, and saw something new to imitate. 
Another day saw her with frock patched 
and darned, shoes and stockings tidy. 
Her own appearance surprised her; she 
became more and more like the statue; 
she was quieter. Once she thought she 
could not be enjoying herself if she was 
not making a great noise in her play. 
She found it was not so; she was happier 
now she was transformed. Every time 
she passed the statue she looked lovingly, 
reverently at it. She thought even the 
stone girl had noticed the change, and 
approved. The eyes looked less coldly at 
her; she fancied sometimes they smiled 
at her. 

She grew dissatisfied with her  sur- 
roundings; she almost despaired of 
improving her home; but she tried, and 
succeeded. Her ambition caught on, her 
brothers and sisters begau to imitate; 
even the poor tired mother was roused, 
and brought fresh energy to her work. 
Who can say where that child’s influence 
enced ? 


It was a strange Ideal. Never would 
the sculptor dream that his bit of chiselled 
stone would affect the lives of so many 
people in that way. 


Are you someone’s Ideal? Is there a 


| little child somewhere copying you— 


imitating your evil deeds as well as your 
zood ones? You would be startled if you 
thought it was so; yet it may be. Think 
about this when you are tempted to do 
something that is not right, A. W. 


Nottingham, 
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LONDON, OCTOBER 26, 1901. 


“LAWS OF LIFE AFTER THE 
MIND OF CHRIST.” 


‘‘ He who ministers here is no priest 
of any altar made with hands, but a 
prophet of Him who is a Spirit, and 
communes with those whose worship 
is in spirit and in truth. And if they 
are yet but a scattered host, it will not 
be always so. It needs but voices of 
the Spirit, like that which bears its 
witness here, to wake response from 
every side, and wider and wider spread 
the spiritual family of Gop.” 

So wrote Dr. Marrtinzav in the 
Memorial Preface which he contributed 
to the volume of Mr. Tuom’s sermons, 
‘A Spiritual Faith,” published in 
1895, sermons gathered after their 
author’s death from his remaining 
manuscripts, to be taken, as Dr. Mar- 
TINEAU said, as leading up to the 
culminating excellence of the ‘‘ Laws 
of Life after the Mind of Christ.” 

That these sermons have wakened 
response on many sides, and often in 
unexpected places, no one acquainted 
with the deeper currents of the religious 
life of this country during the last 
twenty years will deny. The first 
volume was published originally in 
1883, the second in 1886, and now it 
is with the utmost satisfaction and 
gratitude that we welcome a new and 
cheaper edition of both volumes,* 
which must extend to a far wider circle 
of readers the knowledge of a teacher 
who ranks with Marrinsau among the 
chief of modern seers of things spiritual 
and interpreters of the mind of Curisr. 

Mr. ‘Txuom has been called an 
*‘ abstract ’’ preacher, and his sermons 

*“Taws of Life after the Mind of Christ.” 
Discourses by John Hamilton Thom. First and 


Second Series. Philip Green, 5, Essex-street, 
Strand, W.C, 2s, 6d. net, each volume, 


“* essay-like.” Indeed, in the December 
number of Temple Bar, 1894, the year 
of his death, Miss Mary CHonmon- 
DELEY, author of ‘‘ Diana Tempest,” 
published an article of very warm 
appreciation, with the title, “‘ A Latter- 
day Prophet,” speaking of Mr. Tom 
as ‘‘possibly one: of the greatest 
teachers of our age,” but in her study 
of the ‘ Laws of Life” speaking of 
the two volumes simply as ‘‘ books of 
essays.” Ifsuch a description should 
have led any-to turn to these books 
who under no provocation would open 
a volume of sermons, we could not 
regret it, and they, if they had any 
sense of the earnestness of life, would 
not regret it. But sermons they cer- 
tainly are, and among the noblest of 
their kind. ‘‘As these books were 
written,” says Miss CHoLMONDELEY, 
“in stillness and in quiet, so should 
they be read. They demand from the 
reader some of that concentrated atten- 
tion and reflection, some of that sin- 
cerity of purpose, of which they them- 
selves are the outcome. For they stand 
as the outward and visible sign of the 
labour, the culture, the aspiration, of a 
pure and steadfast nature, whose eyes 
have explored every cranny of the 
human heart, and have treasured every 
glimpse vouchsafed to the pure in heart 
of Him in whom we live and move and 
have our being.” 

As to the character of these sermons, 
we will quote the following passage 
from some reminiscences contributed 
by the Rev. J. Epwin Opcers to a 
memorial article on Mr. T'Hom, which 
appeared in the Liverpool Unitarian 
Annual of 1895 :— 


You ask me avout his preaching thirty 
years ago. J have never known anything 
like it. I think the great secret of its 
power was that “he preached not him- 
self.” Singularly free from any kind of 
personal or local allusion, from any element 
of consideration for the special circum- 
stances of himself or of others, it might 
be thought very abstract—it looks so on 
the printed pages of his sermons. It was 
abstract as all true poetry is, belonging to 
all men and all times; and speaking for 
them, as well as to them. As to the 
manner of it, it was marvellous how the 
preacher threaded his way through those 
long and intricate sentences—written on 
small note paper, in his fine thin hand, 
lines close together, and (what is so per- 
plexing to the reader), with perpetual 
hyphens, of which nobody can tell before- 
hand whether they introduce amplifica- 
tions, or antitheses, or parentheses; but 
he never stumbled or lost his place. And 
the effect—when you heard it, you knew 
that there was a Word, sharply piercing 


as a two-edged sword, dividing the joints. 


and marrow. We used to laugh at a 
story told of a certain man who gave up 
attending Renshaw-street Chapel, and 
alleged as his reason, that the morality 
taught by Mr. Thom was impracticably 
high. The basis of fact at the bottom of 
the story is obvious. Icannot conceive of 
any preaching that turns so exclusively on 
the highest sanctions of life and conduct 
as Mr. Thom’s. All the things of earth 
are regarded sub specie aeternitatis, All 
duties spring from a spiritual Noblesse 


oblige. ‘“'To walk worthy of God” is no 
longer a far off consideration, but “ very 
near us, even in our hearts”; our “ high 
calling in Jesus Christ” is the true voca- 
tion of man. 


To this we will add a passage from an 
article which apyeared in the Liverpool 
Daily Post, of October 9, 1894, from the 
pen of the Rev. L. P. Jacks, who was 
the occupant of Mr. Txom’s pulpit at 
the time of his death:— 


The immediate environment in which 
John Hamilton Thom fulfilled his task 
was the religious body known as Unitarian. 
But in a deeper sense he belongs te the 
whole Christian world. His published 
writings convey the simple utterance of a 
man of God. As such they will long 
survive their author, and long continue to 
touch the deepest springs of human life. 
If, as some say, Time has a secret for 
sifting out and preserving the true grain 
of human speech, then surely the work of 
this man is a permanent addition to the 
spiritual treasury of the race. Published 
sermons belong to the most ephemeral 
class of literature, and, as pablieked, they 
are not infrequently an obvious mistake. 
But the sermons of Mr. Thom form a 
lasting storehouse of the bread of life, 
They are the expression of a soul mani- 
festly impelled to utterance by the power 
of the Spirit. Inthe happier future, when 
the differences between Christians are 
rated at their proper worth, readers of 
these sermons will forget to ask of what 
complexion was their author’s creed. 
They will think of him only as one born 
in the highest rank of souls, quickened by 
the consciousness of God, trained by com- 
munion with the spirit of Christ, and 
sublimely confident of the inner truth of 
the message given him to deliver. 


The appearance of this new edition — 


of the ‘‘ Laws of Life” affords a great 
opportunity to our people, if only they 
will realise its significance, of doing a 
piece of missionary work of the very 
highest kind. These two volumes are 
now issued at a third of the original 
price, yet in the same most readable 
form as the first edition. They contain 
teaching, in beauty and spiritual power 
to be compared only with such master- 
work as we have in Martineau’s ‘‘ En- 
deavours after the Christian Life’’ and 
‘* Hours of Thought on Sacred Things,” 
and, as some readers and lovers of both 
teachers judge, going even more 
directly to the very springs of life, 
searching the depths of the heart, 
quickening the noblest aspiration. 
Wherever there are hungry souls, 
seekers after truth and a larger 
measure of Curist’s spirit, yearning 
for more of the true life with Gon, let 
these sermons find their way. Here is 
a touch-stone that will discover what 
is best in each heart, and awaken that 
divine unrest, which can be satisfied 
only when all evil is purged away and 
life is brought into communion with 
the Highest. See to it, especially, that 
no minister is without these books, and 


we will venture to say, that, if they are . 


earnestly read, a new discipline of the 
inward life will do its quiet work and a 
new power of grace and truth will make 
itself felt in the pulpits of the land, 


be 
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BRITISH AND FOREIGN UNIT- 
ARIAN ASSOCIATION. 


AUTUMN MEETING. 


THE autumn meeting of the Association 
was held at Leeds on Monday and Tuesday, 
with which was combined for the first time 
a meeting of the Sunday School Associa- 
tion. There was a full attendance, and the 
cordial hospitality of the minister and 
congregation of Mill Hill Chapel was 
warmly appreciated. The chill of the 
autumn fog outside only served by contrast 
to heighten the pleasure of the gatherings 
within doors. 


THE SERVICE. 


On Monday afternoon service was held 
in Mill Hill Chapel, conducted by the Rev. 
Charles Hargrove, the sermon being 
preached by the Rev. H. Enfield Dowson. 
There was a large congregation, and a 
helpful service was enriched by the choir’s 
beautiful rendering of the anthem, which 
opened with the choral— 


Sleepers awake! a voice is calling 


Awake! His kingdom is at hand, 
Go forth to meet your Lord— 

followed by a duet, “ Now are we am- 
bassadors in the name of Christ, God 
beseeches you by us,” and the exquisite 
chorus, ‘‘ How lovely are the messengers 
that preach us the gospel of peace.” Mr, 
Dowson took for his text 1 Cor. xii. 13, 
“Tn one spirit we were all baptised into 
one body, whether Jews or Greeks, 
whether bond or free, and were all made 
to drink of one spirit.” He recalled the 
great gathering in London on the Thursday 
morning in Whit-week, when the foreign 
delegates were welcomed to the Inter- 
national Council of Unitarian and other 
Liberal Religious Thinkers and Workers 
in the hall that was once Theophilus 
Lindsey’s chapel. On that o2casion, so full 
of enthusiasm and the fervour of religious 
gladness, they felt as never before 
borne along in a mighty current of 
religious sympathy, and realised that 
their little band of churches were homes 
of a spirit that was become world-wide, 
and that in their apparent isolation and 
the day of small things, they were in 
spiritual union with men and women all 
round the globe, seekers of truth and of 
God, like themselves, speaking their re- 
ligious language, thinking their thought, 
looking, as they did, for the coming of the 
Kingdom of God. Then they realised as 
never before what a splendid thing it was 
to join in such a gathering of. kindred 
spirits, what new strength and courage 
and joy was gained by looking brethren of 
like thought and faith in the face. 

They knew before their close kinship 
with their American brethren, but Dr. 
Crothers, with prophetic speech and the 
look of Channing in his face. had touched 


_a{deep chord and wakened a quick re- 


sponse, as he spoke of the Universal 
And as 


speaker followed speaker the feeling 


_ deepened, with no discordantinote, and the 


meeting made for a true catholicity. 
There was one spirit of love to God and 
man, and whether under the Unitarian 
name or not, in Protestant or Catholic 
countries, the avowal of a free way of 
access for the soul to God, and that it was 
life and not doctrine which opened the 
gate of heaven. Very striking in illus- 
tration of their brotherhood was the 
speech of Tchertkoff, the friend of 


Tolstoy, the prophet and apostle of a life 
of Christian simplicity, excommunicated 
by his Church, but very near to 
the spirit of his Master. And the 
Hindu Theist, speaking for the Brahmo 
Somaj, was,of the same glorious company. 
Under the clear skies of East Anglia he 
had that:summer looked up night after 
night to the star-lit heavens, filled with a 
sense of the Divine Majesty and the 
littleness of man and his tiny globe, and 
yet felt the glory of living and breathing 
in so grand a universe under the law of In- 
finite Wisdom and Goodness. The thought 
of other souls in closer union with God 
in that infinity of worlds must bring them 
to their knees in speechless worship and 
make them hate all narrow aims and 
destroy conceit in their own wisdom; and 
yet that glory was added to their life, 
that they had part in the grandeur of the 
whole, as children of the great Spirit 
living and moving in the universe. 

So he had felt in the narrower arena of 
their Church life in Whit-week. In the 
world-wide fellowship of human souls 
they might feel smaller than ever them- 
selves, yet great in their work, with a 
cause wide as humanity, shut in by no 
sectarian bounds. From such an ex- 
perience they must gain fresh inspiration 
for their work. Those.,meetings had 
killed whatever remnants of the sectarian 
spirit he had left. They must forget 
themselves in the greater cause, thankful 
for its triumphs by whatever hands it was 
achieved. ‘Their part was in the religion 
of emancipated souls throughout the world, 
in communion with the living God, in 
fellowship with Jesus. They must care 
only to speed on the cause of God’s truth. 


THE EVENING MEETING. 


After tea in the Priestley Hal, which 
was filled to overflowing, so that numbers 
had to wait for a second. sitting-down, a 
public meeting was held in the Albert 
Hall. The chair was taken by Mr. 
Grosvenor Tauzot, J.P., in the absence 
of Sir James Kitson, Bart., who was 
to have presided, but wrote to say 
he was prevented by medical orders 
from fulfilling any evening engagements 
at present, and regretting that he 
could not join in welcoming the 
Association to Leeds. The Chairman 
was supported by Mr. W. Blake Odgers, 
K.C. (President of the B. and F.U.A.), 
Lady O’Hagan (President of the S.S.A.), 
Mrs. Blake Odgers, Mrs. Collins Odgers, 
Miss O’Hagan, Miss M. Pritchard, Sir J. 
T. Brunner, Bart., M.P., the Revs. C. 
Hargrove, H. E. Dowson, D. Agate, F. 
Allen, W. G. Cadman, A. Chalmers, B.C. 
Constable, J. Ellis, T. W. Freckelton, E. 
Ceredig Jones, J. Collins Odgers, C. 
Roper, J. E. Stronge, C. H. Wellbeloved, 
J. H. Wicksteed, J. J. Wright, and W. 
Copeland Bowie (Secretary of the B. and 
F.U.A.); Messrs. Oswald Nettlefold 
(Treasurer), W. Colfox, W. Long, John 
Harrison, lon Pritchard, Harrop White, 
Hartley Wicksteed, W. D. Cliff, A. C. 
Briggs, and EH. Basil Lupton. Many 
other ministers and laymen from different 
parts of the country were also among the 
audience, cities as far apart as Exeter and 
Newcastle-on-Tyne being represented. 

The Cuarrman, on behalf of the Mill 
Hill congregation, offered a very cordial 


-welcome to the Association to Leeds, and 


their thanks to Mr. Dowson for his 
sermon. They were greatly indebted to 
the Association for its work, done in a 


spirit so broad and catholic, to which they 
very largely owed the unity which now 
prevailed among them. They had a 
reasonable faith, but it must lead them 
to a yet greater work. They did not feel 
the horrors of war as they ought, and 
they were faced by the dreadful evils of 
drink and gambling. If. Government 
could not exercise more control over those 
evils, they must work against them 
through individual faithfulness, feeling 
their personal responsibility and remem- 
bering Christ’s commands of love to God 
and man. If Unitarians would take the 
lead in those things they would do an 
even greater work in the new century than 
they had done in the past. 

Mr. W. Biaxe Overrs, K.C., as Presi- 
dent of the B. and F.U.A., acknowledged 
the weleome extended to them, and the 
abundant hospitality of their friends. 
Their Association was not a Presbytery, 
with power. over any congregation or 
minister, and had no desire to interfere 
between minister and congregation ; nor 
had they any desire to build up a sect that 
should last for ever. They were a volun- 
tary society of individuals, pledged to 
promote the principles of Unitarian Chris- 
tianity. It was true that at present they 
were in a minority, and their preacher 
that afternoon had spoken of them as 
pawns, Well, if he remembered rightly, 
pawns in the game were always in the 
front rank, and though they could not 
move very fast they went straight forward. 
Bishops, it was true, could move faster, 
but they went slant-wise, ard if pawns 
kept going on far enough they became at 
last queens! And for themselves, was 
there not work enough, if only they would 
go straight forward? They had great 
advantages over other churches, as witness 
the fate of Dr. Mivart in the Roman 
Church, when he ventured fearlessly to 
seek the truth, and the silence with which 
Bishop Welldon’s declaration as to the 
limits of authority was received by the 
Church Congress. At that Congress it had 
been declared that in pure theology there 
could benonew doctrine ; but they as Unit- 
arians were always seeking a widening 
knowledge of God’s truth. They put up 
no walls, declaring that within their 
enclosure every truth necessary to salva- 
tion must be found, but were glad to 
receive light from every source, and looked 
with hope to the future. 

Mr. Oswatp NuttTLErop, as Treasurer, 
made a humorous and forcible appeal on 
behalf of the funds of the Association. 
Among the great questions, religious and 
social, with which they were occupied, the 
question of £ s. d. might seem to be a 
little pigmy ; but it bad to be attended to. 
And lately his little pigmy had not been 
very well, but had been losing weight. 
He hoped that in that bracing Yorkshire 
air he might gain a stone or two. For 
the last few years the subscription list had 
been going down, from natural causes ; 
and he must continue to harp on an old 
string, the trouble was that the young men 
did not step forward to take the places 
that were left vacant. They had a great 
work to do in supporting their churches 
at home, in the publication of helpful 
literature, and in sustaining liberal reli- 
gious movements abroad. To maintain it 
they must have sufficient funds. 

The Rev. C. Rover, President of the 
Manchester District Association, said that 
he hated sectarianism, but felt that to 
secure the progress of their work they 
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must openly avow their Unitarianism and 
use that name. He believed it had greatly 
helped their work at Moss Side, that from 
the first they had called their church a 
Unitarian Church. On the other hand, he 
had seen in the paper a report that Lady 
O’Hagan had opened the Bazaar at the 
Bury Presbyterian Chapel. They, of 
course, knew what that chapel was, but 
the public did not; and that did not help 
their work. As Unitarians they had 
brought light into the world of thought, 
and now they must go out tothe people,and 
discover new and more popular methods by 
which to gather them in. Every church 
that helped to establish a new church 
would be the stronger for the effort. 

Lady O’ Hagan spoke on “ Unitarianism 
as a Religion for Young People.” The 
young intellect, she said, required 
guidance, and only as their churches 
became educational centres in the highest 
sense,and ready to relinquish antiquated 
customs, would they really attract the 
young. There was too much conservatism 
in their churches and hankering after old 
forms and conventional custom. In the 
new century they had to face a great 
development of scientific knowledge, a 
great increase in the knowledge of the 
past history of mankind and of the social 
and religious development of the race ; 
but, on the other hand, a revival of senti- 
ment and sentimentality in the chuiches, 
and of the ecclesiastical conception of 
limiting, if not prohibiting, personal 
investigation in matters of spiritual 
life and theology. Only by keeping 
such facts in mind could they arrive 
at a practical conclusion as to the best 
method for teaching the young. In 
the Sunday-school the child must find 
a properly co-ordinated system of instruc- 
tion ; and in the teaching there must be 
nothing spasmodic or uncertain, nothing 
unprepared or ill-considered. She had 
recently been greatly struck in France by 
the perfect system of religious instruction 
used by the dominant church of that 
country, with the ablest teachers always 
chosen to direct the instruction. She had 
often wished that their young ministers, 
on first leaving College, with the glamour 
of the school still upon them, might 
devote one or two years to the work of 
tbe Sunday-school, helping and directing 
the teachers in the best way. 

The Rev. C. Harerove said that in the 
past century Unitarianism had proved to 
be a religion for strong men and women, 
of formed character, but not for the young 
of unformed mind, of whom generation by 
generation they had suffered loss. Any 
religion to be a power in the world must 
offer both reason and feeling, appealing 
both to mind and heart. Unitarianism 
had never been deficient in mind ; but they 
would not attach the young by reason and 
the truth of doctrine alone, they must 
appeal also to feeling, to their hearts, 
And to this end he had great hope in 
the method of their Guilds, which 
associated the young together in religious 
union, demanding no_ profession of 
religious faith, but uniting them as 
servants of God and man, and members 
of a congregation. He earnestly com- 
mended that method to ministers and 
congregations. 

Sir Jonn Brunner, speaking on the 
subject of Education, asked, in the old- 
fashioned phrase, whether in that matter 
they were convinced of sin? Were they 
doing their duty for the cause? Giving 
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a great deal of time to the subject of the 
improvement of education, he found 
everywhere Unitarians engaged in the 
same work. Frustrate your intellect was a 
phrase he used constantly to hear from an 
old preacher in his youth, but they who 
believed that the best of all they had must 
be given to the service of God and man 
were persuaded that they must brighten, 
polish, and strengthen the intellect of the 
country. With intellect he included 
reverence and imagination, and they must 
all be developed as fully as was possible. 
As they wished to do to others as they 
would be done by, they must give the 
people elementary education free and 
unsectarian, giving equality of opportunity 
to all. They must give the children in- 
struction suited to their circumstances 
present and prospective. Until a few 
years ago the aim of their education 
seemed to be to make all the boys third- 
class commercial cierks, but now he was 
thankful to say there was a better spirit 
abroad. The children must be taught to 
understand the work they would have to 
do. Turning from elementary education, 
he advocated the multiplication of 
Universities. Where there were many 
Universities, they saw the countries ad- 
vancing; where only a few, they stood 
still. If they spent twenty millions on 
establishing Universities, in twenty years 
the money would be returned to them ten 
times over. As a patriot he wanted the 
influence of England to spread as it had 
done in the past. So they must help in 
the spread of education and improve its 
quality, and it would be as great a benefit 
to the world as any they had conferred in 
the past. 

The Rev. W. Copenanp Bowrn desired 
to call attention to the very grave educa- 
tional crisis through which the country 
was passing. If liberal educationalists 
did not awake to the gravity of the 
situation, those who were interested in 
perpetuating sectarian schools, with their 
friends in power, would succeed in wresting 
from them a great part of what had been 
gained in the past. They must insist on 
equality of opportunity for every’child, and 
what was no less vital, equality of 
opportunity for every teacher. Tests had 
been swept away from the Universities ; 
they had still to be swept away from the 
training colleges for teachers. To secure 


just conditions effective control must be. 


placed in the hands of the people. No 
question was of more importance not only 
for trade and commerce, but for the up- 
building of character. They must all do 
their duty to secure those ends. 

Miss Marran PritcHarpd spoke on 
“Indifference and Materialism,” as serious 
evils which they must set themselves 
seriously to conquer. Their present con- 


dition was like the interval between two 


pictures on a screen, where the clear lines 
of one were all blurred and the fresh 
picture not yet dictinctly focussed. In the 
past the picture of their religious thought 
had been sharply defined, and it was not 
very beautiful, at least it left much to be 
desired ; but there was no room then for 
indifference in the presence of the fires of 
hell. That picture had now passed. 
People had outgrown that house of their 
soul and were building a better habita- 
tion ; but many seemed to have exhausted 
their energy in pulling down, and without 
help were likely to end their days in the 
Slough of Despond. They were out of 
the guardianship of the nurse of tradition, 


who would rejoice to kno 
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but had yet to learn the responsibility of 
self-government. One great lesson to be 
learned was of the simple law that cause 
will produce effect—simple indeed, but 
how far-reaching, how full of warning and 
hope. “A young man must sow his wild 
oats,” it was said. But if so, then he could 
not reap the harvest of golden grain. 
There again there was no piace for in- 
differentism. Everything mattered. They 
must preach that they were all members of 
one body. Another picture was ready for 
the screen, but they must focus it, and all 
give of their best strength towards that 
end. 

The Revs. Denpy Acare and T. W. 
Frecxeiton also made helpful speeches 
on the same subject, the former quoting 
Professor Clifford’s saying as a true word 
for the present time, not “let us eat and 
drink, for to-morrow we die,” but “let us 
take hands and help, for this day we are 
alive together”; and the latter urging that 
it was not enough to preach against in- 
difference or even to work against it ; they 
must live against it, and Christ-like lives, 
side by side. 

Mr. Joun Harrison proposed, and Mr. 
Harrop Wuite seconded, a vote of thanks 
to the Chairman, and the benediction, 
pronounced by the Rev. A. CHaumeErs, 
brought the meeting to a close. 


Afterwards, Mr. Annotp Lupron, who 
had asked in vain for an opportunity 
during the meeting, on the ground that 
the programme was quite full, took 
possession of the empty platform, and 
proposed the following resolution :-— 

That this meeting considers that the 
Government statistics of the South African 
camps of refuge prove that the condition of 
the South African camps is revolting in 
the extreme, and that every sentiment of 
humanity and every dictate of honour de- 
mand that the British Government should 
at once give orders to remedy the hideous. - 
condition of the camps. 

This was seconded by the Rey. J. H. 
WicxkstrEep, of Padiham, and carried with 
three dissentients by those remaining in 
the hall. 


THE CONFERENCE. 


On Tuesday morning a conference was 
held in the Priestley Hall, a short devo-. 
tional service being first conducted by the 
Rev. EH, Ceredig Jones. 

The chair was taken by the President, 
Mr. W. Buaxe Openrs, K.C., and as the 
Rev. J. HE. Manning was not able to arrive 
for the beginning of the meeting the Rev. 
W. Coprtanp Bowie took the first place 
and read his paper on . 


“ Achievements and Opportunities.” 3 


The paper opened with a vigorous plea 
for practical religious work under the 
Unitarian name as alone practicable for 
our purpose. As Unitarians they desired 
to offer men Religion—the truest, noblest, 
purest, most effective religion that had 
found its way into their minds and hearts 
and lives, and which they would share 
with all who would partake of it. Many 
other forces were making for liberalism, 
but they who thought on that account 
that their work as Unitarians was 
done were living in a fool’s paradise. 
There were storm-tossed minds and sin- 
stained souls needing the uplifting and 
purifying gospel they had to preach ; there 
were thousands of hungry human 
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of God’s transcendent, all-embracing truth 
and love, as declared by Unitarian teachers 
such as Channing and Parker, Martineau 
and Thom. Their association was a 
missionary organisation which existed to 
give practical expression to those prin- 
ciples and ideals. The measure of its 
work was only limited by the support it 
received. He then proceeded to sketch 
the work of the Association, through its 
special preachers and lecturers, such as 
Mr. Stopford Brooke and Mr. Carpenter, 
its publications, such as the new and cheap 
edition of Thom’s “ Laws of Life after the 
Mind’ of Christ,’ and its support of 
churches, while its foreign work was also 
helpful and far-reaching. 


In conclusion, Mr. Bowie spoke of our 
newspapers as follows:—There is one 
other matter upon which I wish to speak 
a word. It is on a topic apart from my 
general theme, yet touching it, too, on all 
sides. It is a subject upon which many 
have talked in private, and no possible 
harm can come by mentioning it in public. 
I believe it is of supreme importance to 


our cause and our work that we should 


possess a strong, bright, interesting 
weekly newspaper. And the question I 
desire to ask is this: Has not the time 
arrived when Tun Inquirer and the 
Christian Life could be amalgamated ? 
It has become a waste of resources and of 
effort to continue issuing two weak papers, 
each struggling for existence, in a small 
community like ours. The controversies 
which made two newspapers necessary 
have now happily died out. There are 
no longer two schools of Unitarians. 
He would be a _ bold man _ who 
ventured to say how many schools 
of theory and of _ practice there 
are among us nowadays. If the 
signed and unsigned articles in both 
papers were placed together, it would 
often require a college of experts to deter- 
mine which was the more conservative of 
the two journals. There ought not to be 
any difficulty in affording a place in the 
columus of one paper for the full and 
frank expression of such varieties of 
opinion and sentiment as exist among us. 
We require a paper not for ministers 
alone, but for everybody, for the laity, the 
family, and the common people. It is 
surely possible, by combining our forces 
and our finances—for the denominational 
paper cannot, I fear, be made self- 
supporting—to produce a journal which 
would meet the needs of our community 
as a whole. The subject is certainly 
one which deserves, and, indeed, de- 
mands, most earnest consideration. 


In the interesting discussion which fol- 
lowed, the Revs. A. Chalmers, H. Rawlings, 
W. RB. Shanks, H. E. Dowson, HE. W. 
Lummis, Messrs. Arnold Lupton and 
J. Harrison, and tbe President took 
part. There was a general concensus 
of opinion as to the desirability of 
haviug only one paper to represent our 
whole body. Mr. Chalmers pleaded for 
one thoroughly good hymn-book, and Mr. 
Harrison urged a book with tunes. The 


President pointed out that there were. 


once three papers, now reduced to two, 
and agreeing that there should be only 
one, asked also, why two colleges? Mr. 
Lummis pleaded for the unifying of our 
institutions all round. 


|. The Rev. J. E, 


Manning then read his 


“ The Need of Emphasising Unitarian 
Theology in our Churches.” 

There was, he said, great ignorance in 
many of our people as to the true signi- 
ficance of Unitarianism, and indefinite- 
ness in the pulpit on this subject was one 
of the chief causes of our weakness. 
What was called breadth often meant 
only vagueness. It was needful that 
people should understand the foundations 
of their religious belief, but so also of 
their theological belief; such knowledge 
was due from the minister to the young. 
They ought to know of the rise and 
growth of the doctrine of the Trinity, of 
Christ’s belief in the simple unity of God, 
the growing corruption of belief, aud the 


brave confession of the protesters, and of 


the scriptural grounds of Unitarian theo- 
logy. The story of great Unitarians, from 
Servetus to Channing, should be familiar 
to them. A preacher did not do his duty 
unless he gave his hearers clear know- 
ledge of fundamental truth. Schleier- 
macher said: “It is the union of the 
theologian and the pastor which makes 
the father of the Church.” The minister 
must be a true pastor, but he must 
also help his people to an intellectual 
grasp of religion. All great leaders in 
the Church had been great as theologians, 
and some, such as Augustine and Calvin, 
through their theology, had done immense 
harm. But the true theology of Jesus 
never did any harm. God is our 
Father, God is Love, God is One. 
Children could understand it, the aged 
could rest in it; and that was what 
they had to teach. Schleiermacher’s 
saying had its perfect exemplification in 
Channing, and he was the best model for 
a Unitarian minister. They must em- 
phasise Unitarian theology because it was 
truer than any other, because it was 
needed by those who had lost hold of the 
orthodox beliefs, because it was simple 
and intelligible, and because of its 
honourable history. It was a creed of 
simple devoutness and common sense. 
To young and old alike it offered all the 
help they needed. It had availed in the 
past, as they well knew; and on all those 
grounds it should be emphasised in their 
churches. 

In the discussion which followed, the 
Revs. C. Hargrove, W. H. Eastlake, J. A. 
Pearson, J. J. Wright, J. E. Stronge, D. 
Agate, Messrs. A. Lupton, Harrop White, 
S. Harris, Miss Alice Lucas, Mrs. Collins 
Odgers, and the President took part. 
From different sides it was urged that we 
must have clear convictions and clearly 
teach them, and not neglect the early in- 
struction of our children. Miss Lucas 
expressed surprise that the teaching of 
doctrine had been put in the first place, 
as they stood for religion pure and simple, 
and the Church lived for something higher 
than doctrine ; and Mrs. Conuins OpGERS 
asked whether, when they came together, 
it was to listen to what the minister said, 
and not simply to what God said to them, 
not only through the preacher, but 
through all other agencies in the Church ? 
In reply, Mr. Mawnrine said that he fully 
agreed that religion must hold the first 
place ; but, after twenty-five years in the 
ministry, he was convinced it was most 
necessary for a minister to be absolutely 
clear and to the point in matters of 
theology. 

- The Prusrpmnt also took the oppor- 
tunity of referring to the fact that Mr. 
Hargrove had just completed twenty-five 


years of ministry at Mill Hill Chapel, and 
added words of very high appreciation 
and of congratulation to minister and 
congregation. 

After a closing hymn, the Benediction 
was pronounced by the Rey. 8. A. 
Steinthal. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL CONFERENCE. 


After lunch a well-attended Sunday- 
school Association Conference was held in 
the museum lecture-theatre, the Rev. H. 
E. Dowson in the chair. 

Mr. Ton Prircrarp read a report as to 
the work of the Association, referring 
specially to new and forthcoming publi- 
cations, and a useful conversation on the 
subject followed, after which Miss Marian 
Pritchard read a delightful paper on 
“The Teacher’s Aim: To Raise the Scholar’s 
Ideal.” Under the President’s guillotine 
brief speeches were made by the Revs. 
J. H. Carpenter, 8. A. Steinthal, C. Har- 
grove, J. Ellis, T. W. Freckelton, Mr. 
Grosvenor Talbot, Sir James Kitson, and 
Mr. F. Clayton. 

Sir James Kirson expressed his great 
pleasure in being present, and his regret 
that he had not been able to be at the 
meeting on the previous evening, and then 
spoke of the great service Sunday-schools 
rendered in bringing people of different 
classes together, which modern conditions 
of life and work separated so widely. 


THE SUPERANNUATION FUND. 


After a brief interval for tea in an 
adjoining room, another meeting was 
held, when Mr. W. Buaxe Onvaezrs, K.C., 
took the chair, supported by the Rev. J. 
Kstlin Carpenter, Mr. David Martineau, 
and Mr. Cogan Conway. Mr. Carpentier 
gave an address explaining the nature of 
the proposed superannuation fund, which 
was for the benefit of ministers and 
congregations alike; and on the motion 
of Mr. A. C. Briaas, seconded by the 
Rev. C. Hargrove, a resolution was 
passed approving of the scheme, and com- 
mending it to the support of the York- 
shire churches. 

In the evening a conversazione in the 
Priestley Hall brought the series of very 
pleasant and successful meetings to a 
close. 


PROVINCIAL LETTER. 


MANCHESTER DISTRICT. 


Ir is an impossible task to record all 
the sigus of activity in all our twenty- 
three churches, and yet it is not easy to 
make choice. Ministers and laity have 
settled down once again for a winter’s 
work, and are all looking hopefully for- 
ward. Dealing with the Association first, 
I may say that there is no end of possible 
work, though a scarcity of money tem- 
porarily stands in the way. The Forward 
Movement subscriptions promised five or 
six years ago haye, for the most part, 
terminated, and it is difficult to get them 
renewed owing to bad trade and increased 
income-tax. A special appeal is about to 
be made throughout the district for the 
funds necessary to maintain or subsidise 
the ministries at Bradford, Chorlton, 
Heaton Moor, Urmston, Middleton, and 
Oldham-road, where good work is being 
done, and where the prospects are bright 
and hopeful if only they can be tided 
over their financial difficulties for a few 
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years. There is no telling what generous 
and timely help may lead to. My own 
church at Moss Side—which is probably 
numerically the strongest church in the 
district—was for the first three or four 
years helped financially by the Associa- 
tion ; and, if it had not been, its enthu- 
siasm might have been damped, .and its 
efforts most certainly crippled. There is 
no church in the district now without a 
minister. Since I last wrote, the Rev. W. 
Lawrence Schroeder, M.A., has been in- 
ducted at Sale, and a congregational soirée 
was held last week to give him and his 
wife a hearty welcome. There is a 
splendid field of labour at Sale: a beauti- 
ful church, well equipped in every way, 
and residential population which is fast 
increasing. Mr. Schroeder was an ex- 
ceptionally able student of the Home 
Missionary College up to June last, his 
preaching is above the average in power 
and attractiveness, and his sccial qualities 
are such as to make it probable that a 
great development of Church life will 
result from his appointment. The next 
settlement was at Urmston, where the 
Rev. H. Kelsey White has undertaken 
ministerial duties. He also completed a 
very satisfactory course at the Home 
Missionary College last June, and as a 
preacher received special commendation 
from the Visitors at the last public exami- 
nations. He is full of earnestness, and 
believes in pastoral work as well as 
preaching ; and it is confidently expected 
that many will be drawn into the fold, 
and find in his ministry the satisfaction of 
their religious needs. I have also to 
record the settlement of the Rev. A. W. 
Timmis at the Renshaw-street Domestic 
Mission. There was a good hearty spirit 
about the public welcome accorded to him 
the other night. He brings with him a 
ripe experience, and he will find in this 
populous district of Hulme any amount of 
work for which he may have time and 
strength. There are already signs that 
he will succeed in rallying round him the 
young life of the place, which so sadly 
needs the counsel and guidance of a 
sympathetic leader. The character of the 
mission is unsectarian. It is supported 
and controlled by Unitarians who 
glory in the fact that it is probably 
the only truly unsectarian mission 
(together with the one at Willert-street) 
in this great city of Manchester. There is 
still one more new appointment which I 
have to record. Mr. J. H. Rossington, 
B.A., late student of the Home Missionary 
College and Hibbert Scholar, has accepted 
an invitation to become the minister of 
Longsight Free Christian Church ; his 
induction service and welcome soirée were 
held last Saturday afternoon and evening 
respectively, and were of an inspiring and 
encouraging character. Mr. Rossington 
is scholarly and earnest; he goes to a 
commodiousand handsomechurch situated 
in the midst of a teeming population ; and 
he will find round him a band of Unitarian 
veterans, whose churcb history is one of 
indomitable struggle and achievement. 
Longsight has hitherto been one of our 
puzzles. The church is practically free 
from debt; it stands prominently’; has a 
voluntary choir second to none in our 
district; has had a succession of able 
ministers, and yet has made no headway in 
recent years. The present settlement, how- 
ever, looks very promising—the minister 
is full of zeal, and the congregation hearty 
and hopeful; and surely these are the 


essentials of a useful and prosperous 
Church life. 

The Congregational Union held its 
autumnal meetings in Manchester last 
week, under the presidency of the Rev. 
Dr. Joseph Parker. It afforded some of 
the members of our own churches great 
pleasure in extending hospitality to 
ministers and delegates, just as Congrega- 
tional friends in other towns have always 
so generously entertained us on the occa- 
sion of our National Conference gather- 
ings. 

Two or three weeks ago I was preaching 
in‘our charming old chapel at Hale, and 
noticed that new windows had been put 
in, which, though quite in keeping with 
the character of the building, allow more 
light to pass through, and much improve 
its appearance. I am told that a scheme 
is on foot for the erection of a porch at 
the entrance,-an addition which will be 
highly appreciated in wet and stormy 
weather. The chapel was quite full and 
the singing hearty the evening I was 
there. Quite a number of houses have 
recently been erected at Hale, which will 
soon be like an extension of Bowdon, as 
far as residences are concerned; and. this 
has meant, and will doubtless continue to 
mean, an accession to our congregation 


' there. 


Our friends at Upper Brook-street are 
holding a bazaar next month, for the pur- 
pose of raising £1,000 with which to 
renovate the fabric of the church ; re- 
decorate church and schools; improve the 
lighting of the church, and assist the 
church finances. They have shown such 
facility for raising money on previous 
occasions, that we naturally expect them 
to realise their ambition now. ‘The 
bazaar will assume the form of an Old 
English village, and will be \held on 
Nov. 6, 7, 8, and 9. i 

I thinkit was in my last letter that I men- 
tioned the Rev. A. Cobden Smith’s appoint- 
ment as clerical superintendent of the 
Lower Mosley-street Sunday-school. I hear 
his work spoken of with the highest praise. 
He is securing the friendship and respect 
of the scholars all round. “Somehow 
Cross-street Chapel had lost its hold upon 
them. With few exceptions they could 
not be induced to attend its services, 
although they might almost have filled its 
empty pews. So the Cross-street trustees 
resolved to devote a part of their endow- 
ment towards providing the stipend of a 
clerical superintendent, whoshould organise 
the work of the school, visit sick scholars, 
and in every possible way promote the 
religious life of the school. Upon ex- 
periment Mr. Smith finds that the adults 
will gladly come to a Sunday evening 
service conducted by him in the School 
building, and he tells me he gets a con- 
gregation of 150 respectable und in- 
telligent people, and that there seems 
every likelihood of that number con- 
siderably increasing. The only criticism 
that one can pass on this movement is that 
at present there is neither subscription 
nor offertory, and one wonders why these 
folk have not hitherto attached themselves 
to Cross-street Chapel or some other of 
our churches. I hope this is not unkind 
comment ; for, after all, itis a grand—very 
grand—thing to get 150 men and women 
to unite weekly in common worship, who 
previously went into no church at all. 
Mr. Smith is throwing himself heart and 
soul into the work, and he deserves to 
succeed. 


It is difficult to say much about one’s 
own affairs. You have been good enough 
to insert a drawing of our new church 
at Moss Side, and also a report of our 
opening proceedings on Oct. 5. The 
building fully meets our expectations. Its 
acoustic properties are good, and the 
preacher is heard well in every part. It. 
was crowded at the dedication service, and 
again each Sunday evening since. 
Nothing could be more auspicious than 
this start-off of ours. The Revs. J. E. 
Carpenter, R. A. Armstrong, J. P. Hopps, 
and W. Copeland Bowie haye sounded 
theetrue key-note, and left a deep and 
lasting impression behind them. Right 
glad were we to see Mr. Armstrong so 
vigorous once again; there seemed no 
trace of his recent indisposition ; while as 
for Mr. Hopps, in spirit and power he 
seems to grow younger each time he comes 
north. The generous offertory at the 
opening is enabling us to proceed with 
some further and much-needed furnish- 
ing; but we intend ordering nothing 
which we cannot pay for. There is a 
great deal of enthusiasm throughout the 
congregation; we are all proud of our 
beautiful church; and we believe that 
increased usefulness lies before us: 
that all around the fields are white 
for harvest, and that we have a supreme 
opportunity which..it would be a sin, 
indeed, to let slip, It all seems like 
a dream that in. the short - space 
of fourteen years we should hold in our 
possession, free from debt, a block of 
buildings costing £10,000, which we have 
solemnly dedicated to the worship of 
Almighty God and the service of humanity. 
And yet, looking back upon our progress 
step by step, I can say there has been no’ 
element of chance in it. .It is the well- 
earned reward of a loyal, earnest, devoted 
and generous people; who have always 
discussed freely, and then submitted to a 
majority vote; whose aim has been an 
unselfish one, and who, having realised 
the worth of devout religious worship to 
themselves, have, therefore, been extremely 
anxious to bequeath such a heritage to 
posterity as shall inspire their children’s 
children with religious zeal, and give 
them every facility for influencing for 
good the lives of their fellow-men and 
women. Such a people as my folk at 
Moss Side would achieve similar results 
almost anywhere; and so whenever I go 
to any half-dead church of ours, situated 
nevertheless in the midst of a consider- 
able population, I am wont to conclude 
that no matter what the fibre of the 
parson. is, there is something radically 
wrong with the laity. , 

Pray excuse any apparently undu 
reference to Moss Side. Surely we are all 
everywhere working not for our own 
hands, but for the advancement of a great 
and noble cause. Let us endeavour to 
stir up enthusiasm in each other, and see 
to it that the best possible is done to 
promote the true prosperity of our 
churches. Cuarues Ropsr. 


Our friend, Mr. H. W. Hawkes, of 
Liverpool, is publishing nextweek,through ~ 
Mr. Hare, an addition to his Series of 
Plays for Young People. The title of 
the new play is ‘The Unambitious 
Queen,” and is described as a “ Mediseval 
Dynastic Absurdity,”’ founded on a story 
published in the Christian Register early 
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NEWS FROM THE CHURCHES, 


—$ 


[Notices and Reports for this Department should 
be as brief as possible, and be sent in by Thursday 
Morning.) 

ae 


‘Belfast: All Souls’ Church.—A very success- 
' ful annual soirée of the congregation of All Souls’ 
Church was held in the Central Hall on Saturday 
evening, Oct. 19. Invitations were issued by the 
Rey. W. H. and Mrs. Drummond and the Church 
Committee, and were largely responded to, several 
of the neighbouring ministers being also present. 
During the evening Mr. Drummond gave his annual 
address to the congregation. He dwelt especially 
upon the opportunities of the evening service and 
his desire to develop the corporate feeling and 
activity of the church. The Rev. J. E. Carpenter, 
of Oxford, followed with some earnest and timely 
words, which were felt by all who heard them to 
be full of encouragement. On the following day 
Mr, Carpenter preached the annual sermons in All 
Souls’ Church, Large congregations assembled at 
both services. 

Bridgwater.—On Sunday last the annual Sun- 
day-schvol sermons were preached by the Rev. 
John McDowell, of Bath. Good congregations were 
present morning and evening, who listened with 

Interest to two discourses on “In the Days of Thy 
Youth ” and ‘‘ Wait on your Teaching.” On Mon- 
day evening Mr. McDowell delivered to a good 
audience a lecture, entitled “A Visit to Palestine 
and Egypt.” He carried his hearers with him with 
unflagging interest as he conducted them, carried 
by the R.M.S. Ophir, to the various ports of in- 
terest on the Mediterranean from Gibraltar to 
Beyrout and then to Jaffa, entertaining them with 
incidents ;by the way, historical narrative and 
descriptions of people and places, The points of 
interest of Jerusalem, ‘Bethlehem, Bethany, &c., 
were lucidly presented, leaving the impression that 
Palestine was a real land, and its people living 
human beings, A flying visii was then made to 
Cairo, the Nile, the Pyramids, and Sphinx, con- 
cluding a lecture which was instructive, interest- 
ing, and amusing. The cordial thanks of the 
meeting were given to the lecturer. The Rey. T. 
B, Broadrick presided. 

Burnley.—On Wednesday week, in commemora- 
tion of their silver wedding, Mr. and Mrs, John S. 
Mackie entertained a large number of their friends 
at the Trafalgar-street School, the company includ- 
ing Lady O’Hagan, Councillors Bibby, Dickinson, 


and Roberts, and the Rev. E, A. Voysey, minister. 


of the church, Mr. Mackie is secretary of the con- 
gregation, and for thirty years has been an ardent 
worker for thecause, For upwards of twenty years he 
acted as one of the school superintendents, and is 
now one of the leaders of the Sunday afternoon 
adult class. The occasion of his silver-wedding 


party was therefore taken to make a presentation | 


of a silver tea service to Mr. and Mrs. Mackie, 
marking the grateful recognition of the congrega- 
tion. Mr. James Halstead presided at the pre- 
sentation, which was made in cordial terms by Mr. 
Councillor Bibby, and Mr, Mackie, with much 
feeling, responded. 

Bury, Lancs.—The receipts at the Bank-street 
bazaar last week amounted to over £2,000, and the 
successful result is most gratifying, not only from 
the financial point of view, but as an impetus to 
healthy congregational life. 

Derby.—At Friargate Chapel the Harvest Fes- 
tival was combined last Sunday with the chapel 
anniversaty, the services, morning, afternoon, and 
evening, being conducted by the Rev. J. M. Lloyd 
Thomas, of Nottingham. On Monday the annual 
tea-meeting was held in the schools, and was well 
attended. The Rev. J. Birks, who presided, spoke 
of the prosperous condition of their institutions, 
and addresses were also given by the Revs. J. M. 
Lloyd Thomas, W. Lindsay, J. Kertain Smith, and 
Dr. Griffiths. The choir rendered anthems, and 
the services and meeting were very successful. 

Guildford.—The Guildford Literary and Debat- 
ing Society has once more convened its meetings in 
the Social Room of the Ward-street Free Church. 
The Session opened admirably on Monday, Oct. 7, 
with a lecture by Mr. Alfred J. Roberton, entitled 
‘More Memories of India and its People.” The 
Mayor of Guildford, Mr. George Tayler, J.P., the 
President of the Society, occupied the chair. 
Amongst the speakers subsequent to the lecture 
was the Rev. A. H. Dolphin, of Leigh, Manchester, 
the founder of the society, and formerly minister 
of the church. ; 

Leigh : Lancs.— During the past few weeks the 
church and schools have been painted and decorated 
throughout, and on Sunday last anniversary and re- 
opening services were held, The Rev, A, H. 
Dolphin conducted a scholars’ service in the morn- 


‘ing; and afternoon and evening the Rev. 9S. A. 


Steintha}, of Manchester, preached to large and 
interested congregations, and the services were 
very highly appreciated by all who attended 
them. 

London: Deptford.—On Thursday week, a 
social meeting was held in the General Baptist 
Church to celebrate the tenth anniversary of the 
Rev. A. J. Marchant’s settlement as minister. A 
good number sat down to tea, and a public meeting 
following was presided oyer by the Rev, W.. Chyno- 
weth Pope, of Lewisham, who madea sympathetic 
speech ; Councillor J. G. King, church secretary, 
in making a financial statement, also moved a 
resolution of congratulation to Mr. Marchant, of 
gratitude for the past and earnest hope for the 
future. The resolution was seconded by Mr. Soone, 
and supported by the Rev. Harvey Smith, Presi- 
dent of the General Baptist Assembly, and the 
Rev. T. E, M. Edwards, minister-at-large. The 
latter referred feelingly to the bereavements inci- 
dental to human life, and their value as a means of 
sympathy between pastor and people. Messrs, 
Pain, Christie, and George Ward expressed con- 
gratulations to the pastor, and thanks to the chair- 
man and visitors. Mr. Marchant replied with much 
feeling. Great pleasure was’ felt in the cheering 
presence of so many friends from Lewisham Church, 
Bermondsey also being well represented. 

London: Little Portland-street.—The Rev. 
H. S. Perris, M.A., has begun the autumn work 
with two courses of sermons—one called the 
“ Voices of the Poets,” in which each Sunday he 
interprets, in a Christian sense, some well-known 
poem ; the other began with the statement of 
Unitarian belief about the Bible, Jesus Christ, and 
miracles, leading up to a course on Harnack’s 
“ What is Christianity ?’’ which will commence on 
Sunday morning, Noy. 3. Handbills of these 
courses of sermons were distributed in the neigh- 
bourhood, and each Sunday, so far, some strangers 
have visited the chapel. On Wednesday, Oct. 16, 
a very successful lantern lecture was delivered to 
the members of the Congregational Society by the 
Hon. Secretary, Miss H. Busk. The subject, “A 
Holiday in Sicily,’ was connected in a very 
interesting way with varied historical and archzo- 
logical changes which the island has witnessed, 
from the time of the Phcenicians to the present 
day. A large number of lantern slides, many of 
them specially prepared for the lecture, and some 
interesting curios and photographs, were exhibited, 
The next lecture to be given to the Society, by the 
Rev. Dr. Hicks, of Islington, will be on Oct. 30. On 
Thursday, the 17th, Dr. Maughan gave a lecture to a 
large audience at the Social Club of the Portland 
Institute, the subject being ‘“‘The House we Live 
in.” A number of lantern slides of the human 
frame were exhibited, and the lecture was much 
enjoyed. 

London: Stratford.—At the Harvest Thanks- 
giving Services on Oct. 13, the preacher was Mr. C. 
F, Dear, of Southend. There was special music at 
each of the three services, which were well attended. 

Manchester: Longsight.—On Saturday last 
the induction of the Rev. H. J. Rossington, B.A., 
took place, when a most impressive service was 
held in the church, conducted by the Rev. J. E. 
Manning, M.A. Mr. John Heys expressed the con- 
gregational recognition of Mr, Rossington as the 
minister of the church, to which the latter suitably 
responded. The right hand of fellowship was 
extended tothe new minister by the Rev. S. A, 
Steinthal, the charge being delivered by the Rev. 
Principal Gordon, M.A., and the Rev. A. W, Fox, 
M.A., a former minister of the church, gave the 
charge to the congregation. ‘The music by the choir 
consisted of the quartett, ‘God isa Spirit,” and 
the duet and chorus from Mendelssohn’s St. Paul 
“ Now are we ambassadors” and “ How lovely are 
the messengers,” In the evening a welcome soirée 
was held in the Gaskell Hall, when Mr. John Heys 
took the chair, and welcomed Mr. Rossington on 
behalf of the congregation, and Mr. Dan Baxter on 
behalf of the Sunday-school. The President of the 
Manchester District Association, the Rev. Charles 
Roper, B.A., and the Rev. W. Copeland Bowie, in 
addition to those who took part in the service, 
addressed the meeting. Several part songs were 
rendered by the choir, The gatherings were well 
attended. 

Newry.—At the Harvest Thanksgiving Services 
at the First Presbyterian Church last Sunday, the 
preacher was the Rev. W. J. Davies, of Belfast, and 
for the first time in its history the church was 
decorated for the occasion, é 

North Cheshire Unitarian Sunday School 
Urion.—The annual meeting of the Union was 
held at Flowery Field on Saturday last, and was 
attended by representatives of almost all the 
fourteen schools in the Union. After tea, of which 
about 130 teachers and friends partook, the chair 
was taken by the Rev, T. R. Elliot, of Mossley, 


President, supported by the Revs. H. E. Dowson, 
H. S. Tayler, A, K. Andres, and Mr. A. Slater, The 
reports of the Treasurer and Secretary were read 
and adopted, and the officers for the ensuing year 
elected, with Mr. E. B. Broadrick as President. It 
was decided that the Union should assist the Mot- 
tram congregation in raising a memorial tablet to 
the late Mr. John Barrow. The President, on 
behalf of the Union, gave a cordial welcome to the 
Rev. A. K. Andrew, B.A., on his settlement as 
assistant minister at Gee Cross, after which Mr. 
George Cocks, of Gorton, read a most interesting 
paper on “ Boys’ Brigades: Are They Useful to 
Sunday Schools?” A contingent of fifty members 
of the Brookfield Boys’ Own Brigade was present 
from Gorton, and gave an object-lesson on the drill, 
&c,, used. The contingent marched from Flowery 
Field back to Gorton at the close of the parade. 
An excellent discussion followed, and after various 
votes of thanks the evening hymn and Benediction 
closed a very interesting and profitable gathering. 

Preston.—For some time past a movement, insti- 
gated by Mr. R. Newell, of Preston, has been on foot 
for the formation of a union of churches and Sunday- 
schools in North Lancashire, to include Preston, 
Blackpool (north and south), Chorley, and Lan- 
caster. On Sunday evening a meeting of the 
Preston congregation was held to appoint delegates 
to aconference to be held in Preston to make 
arrangements for the formation of the Union, when 
Messrs. Rawsthorn, Parkinson, and Barker were 
appointed delegates. The representatives of the 
Sunday-school at the conference will be the Rev. 
N, Anderton, Messrs, R. Newell and H. Preston, 
and Miss B. Presten. On Sunday, the 13th inst., 
the Preston congregation celebrated the ingather- 
ing of the harvest, in special services at which 
collections were taken ou behalf of the chapel 
funds, 

Shrewsbury.—On Sunday evening a memorial 
tablet, erected in the High-street Church, in 
memory of the late Mr. John Oliver, was unveiled 
at the conclusion of the service, in the presence of 
a large congregation. The ceremony was per- 
formed by Mr. W. Vickery and Mr, R. Mansell 
(secretary), while the Rey. J. C. Street spoke in 
eulogistic terms of Mr. Oliver’s character. The 
tablet bears the following inscription :—“ Near this 
spot sat and worshipped John Oliver, J.P., a work- 
ivug-man of simple lite and pure character ; a mem- 
ber of the Town Council, who for his rare intelli- 
gence and well-balanced judgment was called to 
the magisterial bench, which he adorned by his 
urbanity and keen sense of justice. He joined this 
church because of his conscientious acceptance of 
the great religious principles which it represents 
and teaches, and he was a faithful member of it to 
the end of his life. He died on Jan. 18, 1900, and 
was buried in the General Cemetery amid signs of 
mourning throughout the community. This tablet 
is raised to perpetuate his memory by the gifts of 
many friends,” 

Torquay.—A lecture was delivered in Unity 
Hall on Monday last (21st) by Mr. P. Q. Karkeek, 
M.R.C.S., on “ Manners and Customs in England in 
the Fourteenth Century,” and was illustrated by 
numerous lantern slides of old English life. 
Examples of old English vocal music were also 
given by a glee party. The Rev. A. E. O’Connor 
presided over a large attendance, and the lecture 
was thoroughly appreciated by those present. 

Whitchurch.—The second of a series of special 
week-night services was held in the Church of the 
Saviour on Wednesday week, the preacher being 
the Rev. A. H. Shelley, of Dudley. 


BIRTHS. 


Saraent—On the 17th October, at The Lodge, 
Canonbury Park North, London, N., the wife 
of F, Leyden Sargent, a daughter 


MARRIAGES. 


BusH—Mackry—On the 21st October, at the 
Unitarian Church, King’s Lynn, by the Rev. 
A. Hall, M.A., of Norwich, Francis Alfred Bush 
to Harriet Mary, eldest daughter of Francis 
Mackey, King’s Lynn, 

Oagpen—CuHapwick—On the 9th October, at St. 
Peter’s Church, Hong Kong, by the Rev. John 
France, Frank Louis Ogden, of Nam-Dinh, 
Tonquin, to Florence Mary Chadwick, second 
daughter of the late John Clubley, of Stockport, 


Sinvern WepDDING. 


Comprort—KetLaM—On the 19th October, 1876, 
at Victoria-road Church, Leicester, by the Rev. 
I’, B, Meyers, Alfred, son of William Comport, 
of Northiam, Sussex, to Annie Maria, eldest 
daughter of Thomas Kellam, of Leicester, 
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Bermondsey, Fort-road, 7 P.M., Rey. THomas J’ 
Harpy. 

Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 
11 a.m. and 7 p.m., Rev. FrepERIC ALLEN, 
Citizen Sunday. Evening, “ How shall the 
People Live.” Monday, 8.15 P.m., Social Insti- 
tute: “An Evening with Browning, Rey. 
Ep@ar DaPLyn. 

Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra-road, 
11 am. and 7 P.M., Rev. F. W. Sranrey. 

Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley-rd., West 
Croyden,11 a.M.and 7P.M., Rev. J. Pace Hopes, 

Deptford, Church-street, 11,15 a.m, and 6.30 P.M., 
Rev. A. J. MARCHANT. 

Essex Church, The Mall, Notting-hill-gate, 11 a.m. 
and 7 P.M., Rev. FRANK K, FreEston. Morning, 
“Citizen Sunday.” Evening, “Saints and 
Shrines. IIL St. Hilda and Whitby Abbey.” 

Forest-gate, corner of Dunbar-road, Upton-lane, 
11 a.m. and 6.30 p.m., Rev. H. W. Perris, 

Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham-place, 
11 a.M, and 7 p.m., Rev. R. H. U. Buoor. 

Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11.15 a.m., Rev. 
‘StorrorD A. Brooke, and 7 P.m., Rev. Epaar 
Daryn. 

Highgate Hill, Unitarian Christian Church, 11 a.m, 
and 7 p.m., Mr. T. Evvrot, 

Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 a.m. 
and 7 P.m., Rev. G. Dawes Hicks, M. A., Ph.D. 

Kentish Town, Clarence-road, N.W., 11 a.m. and 
7 P.M., Rev, ALEXANDER FaRQUHARSON. 

Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 a.M. and 7 p.M., Rev. J. E. 
STRONGE. 

Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church High-street, 
11 a.m, and 7 P.m., Rev. W. C. Porn. 

Little Portland-street Chapel, 11,15 a.m. and 7 p.m., 
Rev. H. S. Perris, M.A, 

Mansford-street Churchand Mission, Bethnal Green, 
7 p.M., Rey. W. G. CapMan. 

Peckham, " Avondale- road, 11 a.m. and 6.30 P.M, 
Rey. G. Carter. 

Plumstead, Common-road Unitarian Church, 11 a.m, 

° and 6.30 P.M., Rev. L. JENKINS JONES. 

Richmond, Free Church, Ormond-road, 11.15 a.m, 
and 7 P.M, Rev. S. Farrinaton, 

Stepney- Green, College Chapel, 11 a.M. and 7 P.M., 
Mr. P. W. Amzs. 

Stoke Newington, The Green, School Anniversary 
Services, 11.15 a.m,, Rev. V. D. Davis, B.A., 
and 7 P.M., Rev. W. Wooptna, B.A. 

Stratford, West Ham-lane Unitarian Church, 11 
a.M, Mr. G, SKELT, and’ 6.30 p.m., Mr. E. D. 
CECIL. 

Wandsworth, Unitarian Christian Church, East-hill, 
11 a.m. and 7 P.M., Rev. W. G. TARRANT, B.A. 

Wood Green, Unity Hall, 11 a.m. and 7 p.m, Rev. 
Dr, Mummegy, 


te 


PROVINCIAL, 


Bats, Trim-street Chapel, 11 a.m. and 6.30 Pp M., 
Rev. Joun MoDoweE Lt. 

BxprorD, Library (side room), 11.15 a.m, Rey. 
Rowxianp Hi1, 

Biackpoon, Banks-street, North Shore, 10,45 a.m, 
and 6.30 p.M., Rev. Davip Davis, 

BuaoKPoot, Unitarian Church, Masonic Hall, South 
Shore, 11 and 6.30, 

Boornx, Free Church Hall, Stanley-road, 11 a.m. 
and 6.30 P.M., Rev, J. Morty Mitts, 

BovurnemovurTy, Unitarian Church West-hill-road, 
1la.M,and 7 p.m. Rev. C. C, Cor. 

BRADFORD, Chapel-lane Chapel, 10.30 a.m. and 
6.30 P.M., Rey. KE. Crurepia Jones, 

Brieuton, Christ Church (Free Christian), New-rd., 
North-stree, 1] a.m,.and 7 P.M. 

Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 11 a.m, and 
7 2.M., Rev, G. STREET. 

Cantrersury, Ancient Chapel, Blackfriars, 11 a.m., 
Rey. J. Reminaron WILson. 

CuatHaM, Unitarian Church, Hamond-hill, 11 a.m, 
and 6.30 P.M, Rev. G. S. Hircucock, B.A. 
Drau and WatmER, Free Christian Church, High- 

st., 11 a.m, and 6.30 P.M., Rev. T. SHAKSPEARE, 
Dover, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 11 A.M, 
and 6.30 P.m., Rev. 8S. Burrows, 
GuitprorD, Ward-streetb Church, 11 a.m. and 
6.80 P.m., Rev. E. S. Lana Bucknanp, 


Horsuam, Free Christian Church, Worthing-road, | 


11 a.m, and 6,80 P,m,, Rey, J, te MARTEN, 


Lrerps, Mill. Hill, 10.45 a.m. and 6,30 P.m., Rev’ 


C. Harcrove, M.A. 

LiscarD, Memorial Church, Manor-road, 11 a.m. 
and 6,30 p.m., Rev. A. Ennust Parry, 

Liverroon, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 a.m. 
and 6.30 p.m., Rev. W. J. Jupp. 

Liverroot, Hope-streeb Church 11 a.m. and 6,30 
pom., Rev. R. A. Anmstrone, B.A. 

LIvERPOOL, Ullet-road, Sefton Park, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 p.m., Rev. Dr. Kuz. Evening, “ The 
Attitude "of Unitarians towards Creeds, and 
what follows from it.” 

MaNcHESTER, Sale, 11 a.m. and 6.30 P.M., Rev. W. 
LAWRENCE ScHROEDER, M.A. 

MANCHESTER, Strangeways, 10.30 a.m. and 6,30 
P.M., Rev. W..R. SHANKS. 

Newport, Isle of Wight, 11 a.m. and 6.30 P.m., 
Rev. CuEmentT KE, PIKE, 

OxrorD, Manchester College, 
J. H, CARPENTER, M.A. 

PortsMouTH, General Baptist Chapel, St. Thomas- 
street, 6.45 p.m., Mr. Taomas Bonn. 

PortsmoutTs, High-street Chapel, 11 a.m and 
6.45 p.M., Mr.G. Coszns Prior. 

SoarsorouaH, Westborough, 10,45 a.m. and 7 P.M., 
Rev. OTTwELL Binns. 

SipmourtH, Old Meoting, High-street, 11 a.m, nd 
6.30 P.M., Rev. W. AGAR. 


11.30 a.m, Rev. 


SEVENOAKS, Bessell’s Green, The Old Meeting House 


ll a.m. Stables in the grounds. 

Sourg#enp, Unitarian Church, Darnley-road 11 a.m, 
(Children’s Service), and 6.80 p.M., Mr. Dzar, 

SourHport, Portland-street Church 11 a.m. and 
6.30 P.M. 

Torquay, Unity Hall, Lower Union-street, 11 a.m. 
and 6,30 P.m., Rev. A. E. O’Connor. 

TUNBRIDGE WELLS, Mechanics’ Institute, Dudley- 
road, 11 a.m. and 6.30 P.M. 

York, St. Saviourgate Chapel, 11 a.m. and 6.30 
P.M, Rev. H. Rawuinas, M.A, 


a ee 


IRELAND. 


Dusiin, Stephen’s Green West, 12 noon. 

WARRENPOINT, co. Down, Unitarian Church, Dro- 
more-road, 12 noon, Rev. W. E. Mzttonz. The 
attendance of visitors cordially invited. 


AaB RS ALE SUEDE 


Carr Town, Free Protestant (Unitarian) Church 
Hout-street, 6.45 p.m., Rev. D, Amos. 

Sypney, N.S.W., The Australian Church, I.0.0.F. 
Temple, 11 a.m, and 7 P.M., Rev. G, WALTERS, 


QITHICAL RELIGION SOCIETY: 
STEINWAY HALL, PORTMAN-SQUARE, 
W.—Oct. 27th, at 11.15, Dr. WASHINGTON 
SULLIVAN, Some Aspects of Religion—“ Religio 
Poetie : The Religion of a Poet.” 


OUTH-PLACH ETHICAL SOCIETY, 

SOUTH-PLACE, FINSBURY.—Oct. 27th, 

ab 11.15 am, Mr. GRAHAM WALLAS, M.A. 
“The Decline et Liberalism.” 


LASGOW UNITARIAN CHURCH, 
i ST. VINCENT-STREET. 


Hoors or Servicr: Morning at 11; Evening (First 
Sunday of Month), 6.30. 
Unitarian friends visiting the Glasgow International 
Exhibition will be heartily welcomed to the Church 


Services, and will have all assistance given to ensure the 


pleasure and comfort of their stay in the city. 
James Forrest, M.A., Minister, Janefield House, 
Blythswood. square, ’ Glasgow. 
W. G. Courins, Hon. Sec., 95, Douglas-street, Glasgow. 


OCIAL PURITY ALLIANCE; 
founded in 1873, to uphold one equal standard 
of Purity alike for Men and Women. For par- 
ticulars and literature apply to Mr, E. Hammonn, 
Secretary, 18, Tothill-street, S.W., on Monday and 
Wednesday Mornings, or to Mrs, Hammond on 
Friday Mornings. 
Funds are greatly needed to extend this im- 
portant work and to reprint valuable papers. _. 
Contributions will be acknowledged by the Secre- 
tary, or by Mr. W. T, Matiuson, Hon. Treasurer, 


\ \ JIDOW (middle-aged), with daughter, 

seeks position as CARETAKER of offices, 
chambers, or nurses’ home. Good references. 
Wesleyan,—M, A. 8., 134, Leighton-road, Kentish 
Town, N.W. 


O LET, a roomy furnished HOUSE in 
best part of Bath. Very moderate terms. 
Good cook and housemaid left if desired. Further 
particulars from A, Ei. Jonns, Great Bedford-street, 
St, James’s-square, Bath, 


HILL UNITARIAN 
CHURCH. 


A SALE OF NEEDLEWORK 
will be held in the 
FREE READING ROOM (adjoining the Church), 
on THURSDAY, 14th NOVEMBER, 

Doors open 3,30, and close at 10 p.m. Refresh- 
ments at moderate prices. 

The Evening will be varied with Music and 
Recitations. 

Admission, 6d. each ; returnable in either goods 
or refreshments, 


Sere CHURCH, ISLINGTON. 


The OPENING LECTURE of the LITERARY 
SOCIETY for this season will be given in the 
Schoolroom on THURSDAY EVENING NEXT, 
OCTUBER 381, by Dr. G. Dawzs Hicks, on A New 
Interpretation of Shakespeare’s Hamlet, 

Chair to be taxen at 8 o’clock, 

The attendance of friends is invited. 


OOD GREEN UNITARIAN 
SOCIETY. 

The NEW CHURCH will be OPENED on 
SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 2, 1901. 

DIVINE SERVICE at 4 o’clock P.m., conducted 
by the Rev. W. G. Tarrant, B.A., of Wandsworth, 

PUBLIC MEETING at 7 odook, W. Buake 
Overrs, K.C., LL. D,, in the Chair, 

The meeting will be addressed by the Rev. G- 
Dawes Hicks, M.A., Ph.D., Rev. W. Wooding, B.A., 
Hahnemann Epps, Esq., John Harrison, Esq., 
Chas. Smith,.Esq., Mr. Councillor Cowan, Mr. 
Councillor Holding, and other friends, 


]QT=CENTURY BULLDINGSOCIETY 
ADELAIDE-PLACE, LONDON BRIDGE, 
Interest on Loans reduced to Four-and-a-half . 

per Cent. 
DIREcTORS. 
Chairman — Sir H. W. Lawrenor, Bart. 21, 
Mincing-lane, E.C, 
Deputy-Chairman—Marx H, JupaE, AR. LBA. 
7, Pall Mall, S.W.. 
F. H, A. HARDOASTLE, F.S.L, 5, Old Queen-st., S.W. 
Miss Orme, 118, Upper Tulse-hill, S.W. 
STEPHEN SEAWARD T'ayteR, ‘‘ Fairholme,” 8, Mount 
Ephraim-road, Streatham-hill, 8.W., and 
Mrs, Henry Rutt, 1, Randolph-gardens, N.W. * 

PREFERENCE SHARES £10, Interest 44 per 
cent. DEPOSITS received at 3. 34, and 4 per cenb., 
withdrawable at short notice, 

LIBERAL ADVANCES promptly made. 
Monthly repayment, including principal, premium 
and interest for each £100 advanced—21 years, 
13s. 6d. ; 18 years, 14s. 9d. ; 15 years, 16s. 1d. ; 
10 years, £1 1s. 8d. Survey Fee to £500, half-a- 
guinea. 

Special facilities given to persons desiring to pur- 
chase houses for their own occupation, Prospectus 


free, 
FREDERICK LONG, cae 
ESTABLISHED 1861, 


BIRKBEGK BANK 


Geuthampton Bldngs,, Chancery Lane, Londen, W.d. 
CURRENT ACOOUNTS 
en the minimum monthly balances, 0; 
o ween not drawn below £100, 2 y/ 
S . DEPOSIT “ACCOUN TS 
4 7, en Deposits, repayable on demand. 231, 3/, 
STOCKS AND SHARES) 
Btocks and Shares purchased and sold for customers, 


The BIRKBEOK ALMANAOK, with full particulars, 


ian FRANCIS RAYENSOROFT, Manager 
Telephone Ke, &§ Holborn. 
Pelegraphis Address; “ BIRKBECK, LOKPON.” 


Hyiskeare 


THE “‘INQUIRER’’ CALENDAR. 


SUN DAY SERVICES are advertieed atacharge — 
of 10s. per year, prepaid, a space of two lines ao 
given to each announcement; extra lines are 
charged 4d.each. Orders can be sent for 


of the year, not less than ‘cea 
same rate, 4 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 


NEW HELPS FOR “THE “JUNIOR ‘AND INFANT CLASSES. 


IIIIIPPILP PPL ILI IAD AI IAAP AAA 


“ Series of H ymn Lessons 


Arranged by “AUNT AMY.” 


, Comprising the three following Publications : — 


1. THE TEACHER’S NOTE BOOK. 


With Outline Lessons and General Plan of the Scheme. For use in conjunction with the Sheets and Pictures mentioned below. 


Limp cloth, 1s. net. Postage 3d. 


9. TWELVE WALL HYMN SHEETS. 


Printed on Cartridge Paper, with red border. Mounted on wood bar, with cords for hanging. Size 36 x 23. 

The SELECTED HYMNS are:—“All Things Bright and Beautiful,” “Little Beam of Rosy Light,” “Can a Little 
Child Like Me?” “Little Drops of Water,” “Father from Thy Throne on High,’ “I Think when I Read that Sweet 
Story of Old,” “Come let us Sing our Hymn to God,” “The Wise may Bring their Learning,” “God make my Life a 


Little Light, ” “®@he still small Woice that Speaks Within,” “Father, Heavenly Shepherd, Hear Me,’ Grace at Meal 


Time, Welcome to Friends, &c. 


[Sent per separate post ; 


Price 2s. 6d. net, Postage sd. 


3. PACKET OF PICTURES. 


Twelve Pictures, size 8 x 6, printed on Card, and packed in strong envelope. 


‘Price 3d. per packet, 


Postage 2d. 


they cannot be packed with other items.] 


12 Packets for 2s. 6d. Postage 6d. 


* * A single set of the Three Publications sent post free upon receipt of 4s. 6d. 


London: The SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION, Essex Hall, Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 


Manchester Agents: H. RAWSON & CO., 16, New Brown Street. 


Liverpool Agents: The BOOKSELLERS’ CO., 70, Lord Street. 


Board anv Restvence. 


— 


FEW young people received in 

PLEASANT HOME near Victoria. Terms 
moderate.—Mrs, Ropert TurNEeR, 94, Grosvenor- 
road, S.W. 


OURNEMOUTH —Elvaston, West 
Clif, BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT. 
Unrivalled position on sea front, close to the High- 
cliffe Hotel. 50 rooms, Full-sized billiard table. 
Lovely grounds, with access to Cliff Promenade. 
Due south, Near Unitarian Church.—Mr, and 
Mrs, Pocock. 


‘OURNEMOUTH.—Most comfortable 
private BOARDING-HOUSE ; close to sea ; 
sheltered among the Pines ; south aspect. Billiard- 
- room (full-sized table). Terms moderate.—Address, 
Miss CHALDECOTT, Stirling House, Manor-road. 


OURNEMOUTH. — Board-residence. 

High position, facing South, with balcony 

and good garden. Suitable for Open- air Treatment. 

Close to sea, sheltered by pines, and adjoining the 

car-route to all parts.—D., Cliff House, 1, West- 
minster-road, Branksome Park, 


OLWYN BAY. — MORANNEDD 

BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT, MARINE 
ROAD, one minute from West Promenade and five 
from the beautiful Pwllycrochen Woods and from 
station. Morannedd is a most comfortable and 
homelike house, standing in its own grounds. 
Liberal Table ; moderate tariff. Bye, prenrest) Miss 
WaDswoRTH. 


T. LEONARDS.—“ Crantock,’”’ 59, 

| Warrior-square, First-class BOARD and 
RESIDENCE, newly furnished and redecorated. 
Sea View, excellent cuisine, billiard room, sanitary 
certificate-—Mr. and Mrs, Srpnry P. Porrer. 


_ 


OTATOES. — Fine Floury Potatoes 
for SALE. Price (carriage paid) on applica- 
aoe ROSCOE, | hie ad Morden, whine 
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IGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
SOUTH MARINE TERRACE, 
ABERYSTWITH. 


PRINCIPAL Mrs. MARLES THOMAS, 


Pupils most successfully prepared for Public 
Examinations. Scholarships have been obtained 
at the University Colleges. Special attention paid 
to the physical side of education. Gymnasium. 
Swedish drill. 


THE 
Oe lead cara SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


(Founded by Miss J. F. GRUNER, May, 1897). 


BOARDERS are received by the Misses GRUNER at 
Moorcroft, Hindhead, Haslemere, from whom pros- 
pectuses and further information may be obtained, 
the School being carried on at the HINDHEAD 
HALL as heretofore, 


ADY (Liberal Christian, L.L.A. 

Hons.), about to REMOVE her School to 

the Seaside, can receive a few more BOARDERS. 

High-class education. Moderate inclusive fees.— 
AKAnTHE, Office of InQuirER. 


FREDK. LONG & SON, 


AUCTIONEERS, SURVEYORS, HOUSE & LAND AGENTS, 
4%, Adelaide Place, London Bridge, E.C. 


Rents Collected, and the entire management of 
Property in any part of London or Suburbs under- 
taken. Valuations for Probate, &c. 


ELIXSTOWE. — SITTING-ROOM 
and one or two BEDROOMS TO LET, for 
winter. Terms moderate, Every attention given. 
—Addrers, Mrs, H, Roprnson, Kimberley, Ranelagh- 
road, Felixstowe, 


DEVOTIONAL BOOKLETS 
By the REV. W. G. TARRANT, B.A. 


DAILY MEDITATIONS, 


(Fourth Edition Revised,) 
NIGHT UNTO NIGHT. 
Cloth, red edges, 6d, ; roan gilt, 1s. 

London : Puitie Green, 5, Essex-st., Strand, W.C. 


JOHN PAGE HOPPS’ MONTHLY. 


THE COMING DAY. 


Pricz THREEPENCE. 
eas BES 


Contents for NOVEMBER. 
A Rational and Practical View of a Future Life. 
The All-Conquering Will. 
Gifts to God. 
The Archbishop of York as an English Heathen. 
“Darwin” in Spirit-Life : a Curious “ Message.” 
Cecil Rhodes Converted. 
“That Insolent Ultimatum !” 
Heroes and Patriots: an Object-lesson. 
“The Unrelenting Spirit of the Boers.” 
Our Pillory. Notes by the Way. Notes on Books, 


ENLARGED, 


London, Edinburgh, and Oxford : 
WILLIAMS and Nora@ate, and all Booksellers. 


R. JOHN HARWOOD is prepared 

to give DRAMATIC RECITALS of two 

hours duration from Shakspere, Dickens and other 

authors ; alsoa novel Lecture, entitled ‘‘The Art 

of Public Recitation: its Humours and Difficulties 

—a Leaf from my Own Experience,” followed by 

one hour of illustrative Recitals, to Societies con- 

nected with Unitarian or Free Churches, upon ex- 

ceptional terms and without risk.—Address, Fair 
View, Pendleton, Manchester. 


UNGARY AND ITS PEOPLE. 


ILLUSTRATED LECTURE NOW READY, 
Terms to suit all CHURCHES and INSTI- 
TUTES.—Apply to W. H. Survesoix, F.Gi8., 19, 
Vancouver-road, Catford, 8, E. 


Pints Bie cits 
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JUST PUBLISHED IN TWO VOLUMES. 


LAWS OF LIFE AFTER: THE MIND OF CHRIST. 


By the Rev. JOHN HAMILTON THOM, 


First and Second Series. New Edition, crown 8vo, 406 and 430 pp. Price 2s. 6d. each, net. By ] ost, 2s. 10d. each. 
The Vols. may be purchased separately. 


PRESS NOTICES OF THE FIRST SERIES. 
A volume of essay-like sermons addressed to a thoughtful and cultivated audience. The ‘sweet reasonableness’ of the Gospel, ts beauty, and many 


of its winning aspects, are exhibited with simplicity and grace by Mr. Thom.” —Academy. Fae i ‘ 
“Tt is difficult to open the volume anywhere without lighting on the traces of a powerful intellect, fully imbued with the spirit of Christ, and keenly 


critical of the Christian deficiences of the age, with which it is the preacher’s duty to deal.”—Spectator. 


NOW READY. 
Cr. 8vo. Cloth, gilt top, 360 pp., with Portraits, 2s. 6d. net, by post 2s. od. 


LIBERAL RELIGIOUS THOUGHT at the BEGINNING of the TWENTIETH CENTURY 


Addresses and Papers at the International Council of Unitarian and other Liberal Religious Thinkers 
and Workers, held in London, May, 1901. 


EDITED BY W. COPELAND BOWIE. 


CONTENTS. 


T. The President’s Address, Rev. J. Estlin Carpenter, M.A., Oxford ; Il. Welcome to Foreign Delegates, Rev. James Harwood, B.A., London ; III. The 
Sympathy of Religions, Rev. 8. M. Crothers, D.D., Cambridge, U.S.A. ; IV. The Religious Crisis of our Age, Professor Otto Pfleiderer, D.D., Berlin ; 
V. The Spiritual Factor of Life and Modern Materialism, Rev. Jas. Drunimond, M,A., LL.D., D.Litt., Oxford ; VI. Religious Thought in England at the 
close of the Nineteenth Century, Rev. R. A. Armstrong, B.A., Liverpool; VII. Church and State in America, Rev. C. W. Wendté, Boston, U.S.A. ; 
VIIS. The Contribution of France to Religious Progress, M. Ernest Fontanés, Paris ; IX. The Mission of Liberal Protestants among Catholic Peoples, 
Professor Jean Réville, D.D., Paris ; X, The Protestant Schools of Divinity in France, Professor G. Bonet-Maury, D.D., Paris; XI. The Struggle against 
Catholicism in Belgium, Rev. James Hocart, Brussels ; XII. Three Centuries after Calvin: Liberal Protestantism in Switzerland at the Beginning of the 
Twentieth Century, Professor Edouard Montet, D.D., Geneva; XIII. Present-Day Religious Problems in Hungary, Professor George Boros, D.D., Kolozsv4r ; 
XIV. The Liberal Movement in Italy, Rev, Tony André, Florence; XV, Liberal Religious Thought within the Dutch Reformed Church, Professor B. D. 
Eerdmans, D.D., Leiden ; XVI. The Dutch Mennonite Community, Rev. F. C. Fleischer, Broek-op-Langendijk ; XVII. The Free Religious Congregations 
of Germany, Rev. C. Schieler, Ph.D,, Koenigsberg, Prussia ; XVIII. The Unitarian Movement in Scandinavia, Rev. Kristofer Janson, Christiania ; XIX. The 
Present Condition of Religious Thought and Life in Australia, Rev. R. H. Lambley, M.A., Melbourne ; XX. The Thoughts and Experiences of a Liberal 
Religious Worker in Russia, Mr. Vladimir Tchertkoff ; X XI. Religion and Empire, Mr. Graham Wallas, M.A., London ; XXII. Wordsworth’s Ideals and the 
Nineteenth Century, Rev, P. H. Wicksteed, M.A. ; XXIII. The Unitarian Message and Mission, Rev. 8. M. Crothers, D.D., Cambridge, U.S.A.; XXIV. The 
Kingdem of God Within, Rev. Stopford A. Brooke, M.A., LL.D., D.Litt. ; XXV. Report of the International Council, Rev. C. W. Wendté, Boston, U.S.A. ; 
XXVI. Record of the Proceedings in London, 1901. 
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ENGLAND’S SHAME. 


In the month of September, 1,964 children 
perished in the South African Concentra- 
tion Camps. 


Tuts is the fruit of Hngland’s policy, 
This awful hecatomb of children’s 
bones. 
Listen; across the ocean come faint 
DN moans 
Mingled with mothers’ weeping; yet. do 
_ we 
Harden our hearts and press on stubbornly. 
_ What worth is in our dreams of sove- 
reign sway 
And Empire’s greatness, if we needs 
must pay . 
Such price as this to win our victory ? 
O, let them haunt us, these wan 
, murdered ones, : 
Their huddled ghosts crowd round our 
winter fires, 
Obscure the glory of our summer suns, 
_A cloud of witnesses, that never tires 
Of its sad wail of suffering, till the 
_ shame 
Do rouse once more some care for 
RKingland’s fame ! ZETA, 


_- NOTES OF THE WEEK. 
‘ eo 

Writtne to the Times on the subject 
of the children in the Concentration 
Camps, Canon Gore makes the following 
plea:— 

Immediate steps, however costly—whether 
by the speedy introduction of suitable 


nourishment into the camps in sufficient | 


abundance or by the removal of the camps 
to the sea—must be taken to obviate this 
_unexampled and horrible death-rate among 
_ the children for whose protection we have, 
by a policy which may have been mistaken 


—— = 
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but ig, at any rate, not now reversible, 
made ourselves responsible, Otherwise, I 
believe, the honour of our country will con- 
tract a stain which we shall not be able to 
obliterate, and the whole Christian con- 
science of the country will be outraged and 
alienated. 


It will be seen from our report of the 
Council Meeting of the B. and F.U.A. 
that the Rey. Lawrence Scott made a 
fruitless attempt at the end of the meet- 
ing to bring this question forward. We 
have heard of resolutions on the subject 
passed during the week by the congre- 
gations of Brighton, BessellsGreen and the 
Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, Liverpool. The 
Rev. F. T. Reed, of Colyton, writes to ask 
“whether anything is being done on 
behalf of the wives and children of the 
loyalists out there?” and is of opinion 
that “something should certainly be done 
for them, unless indeed they are not in 
need of help.” Certainly they are not 
suffering and dying as are the children in 
the Concentration Camps. 


In this week’s Guardian appears a 
letter from Mr. A. M. 8. Methuen, stating 
the facts as to the mortality in the Con- 
centration Camps, and emphasising the 
statement of Lord Milner that the 
formation of the camps was adopted 
“purely on military grounds as a means 
for hastening the end of the war.” 
Strongly urging the removal of the 
Transvaal and Orange River camps, he 
adds :— 


I hope your readers will not think that I 
am accusing our Generals and soldiers of 
deliberate inhumanity. I do not believe 
that any Englishman in his senses would 
make such a charge, but I do most strongly 
feel that if we allow these camps to remain 
in their present sites—if, knowing the 
facts, but closing our eyes to their horrible 
significance, we do not urge our Government 
to move these camps—we must be held 
guilty of the death of these children. 

I do not write as a partisan; Iam simply 
anxious to bring these facts before the 
attention of the clergy, and to ask them 
whether it is consistent with our civilisation 
and our religion that we should look on in 
helpless apathy at, the rapid destruction of 
the little prisoners whom we have dragged 
from their homes. Will any of your readers 
who feel inclined to condemn me for want 
of patriotism endeavour to project their 
minds toa date distant from now, it may 
be a year or it may be two years? What 
will be their feelings if by that time the 
world will have the right to say that 
England permitted a half, or three-quarters, 
or the whole of the infant population of the 
two republics to perish because their fathers 
and brothers refused to accept her rule ? 


Tur mortality returns from the Con- 
centration Camps are arousing deep 
feeling in Manchester and district. There 
have been many protests in the papers 


and various proposals. On Wednesday a 
public meeting was held on the initiative 
of the Revs. C. Peach, J. K. Maconochie, 
and Dr. Arnold. The meeting was 
crowded out by a most influential gather- 
ing of prominent men and women in all 
walks of Manchester public and com- 
mercial life. The chair was taken by the 
President of the Chamber of Commerce, 
and a resolution expressing the deep 
concern of the meeting and calling on the 
Government to take instant action in the 
interest alike of the Boer people and of 
British honour was unanimously passed 
on the motion of the Rey. C. Peach, 
seconded by the Rev. Dr. Goodrich, and 
supported by Archdeacon Wilson and 
many others. It was further resolved to 
memorialise the Lord Mayor, praying him 
to convene a town’s meeting on the 
subject. 


THe Twenty-first anniversary of Dr. 
Horton’s ministry at Hampstead, and of 
the Lyndhurst-road Congregational Church 
was celebrated on Tuesday, when Dr. 
Fairbairn preached at a morning service, 
and the speakers at an enthusiastic even- 
ing meeting included Mr. H. H. Asquith, 
K.C., M.P., Mr. W. L. Courtney, editor of 
the Fortnightly Review, the Rev. R. J. 
Campbell of Brighton, and Dr. Horton 
himself. Mr. Asquith, in his address, said 
that the most striking difference between 
the Evangelical churches of the old days 
and these was that then they were intro- 
spective and self-centred, now they were 
altruistic and philanthropic. The message 
of the older preachers, “Save yourself!” 
had become in the mouth of their succes- 
sors, “Save others!” The Hampstead 
Church, which was founded Oct. 27, 1880, 
and met first in a little iron building, has 
now 1,200 members, and is said to be the 
largest Congregational church in the 
Empire. 


Tuer Archbishop of Canterbury, by an 
agreement with the London County 
Council, terminable by three months’ 
notice on either side, has given up nearly 
ten acres of the grounds attached to 
Lambeth Palace to be used as a people’s 
park. Public meetings are not to be held 
in the park, in which one enclosure is 
reserved for women and children, The 
fields have been used for play under 
restrictions before, but the present 
arrangement, which the Archbishop wishes 
to continue during his lifetime, gives for 
the first time a full and free enjoyment of 
the grounds to the people. 


Tur Humanitarian League has organ- 
ised a winter course of lectures on 
“ Pioneers of Humanitarianism,’ which 
will be held in the Council Room, Essex 
Hall, Essex-street, Strand, W.C., on the 
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following Tuesday evenings, at 6 P.M. :— 
Nov. 5, “Shelley,” by Henry 8. Salt (Dr. 
Furnivall in the chair) ; Dee. 3, “ Tolstoy,” 
by Aylmer Maude; Jan. 14, “ Ruskin,” 
by W. J. Jupp; Feb. 4, “Wagner,” by 
Mrs. Leighton Cleather. 

Rererrine to Mr. Jacks’s recent address 
at Manchester College, Oxford, with its 
dream of a new Preaching Order, the 
Christian World quotes his doleful picture 
of the minister preaching in an old chapel 
to “six adults, four children, and fifty- 
seven gas-lichts,” and agreeing with the 
lecturer that such a state of things does 
not seem a triumph of practicality, adds:— 

One would think a man under such cir- 
cumstances would long since have left the 
pulpit and delivered his message from the 
doorstep outside. The reproach made 
against English traders, that they fail to 
adapt their goods to the wants of possible 
customers, is surely nowhere so just as 
when applied to churches such as Mr. 
Jacks describes. When the audience con- 
sists mainly of gas-lights, it is time for a 
new plant and a new management. We 
shall be curious to note what response is 
made to this appeal amongst the speaker’s 
co-religionists. Apostolates require apostles. 
Are they~ forthcoming from the Unit- 
arianism of to-day? The Luthers and the 
Wesleys do not spring up simply because 
college lecturers call for them. ‘Their 
genesis is of another order. If Mr. Jacks’s 
constituency contains the needed prophet 
within its borders we shall be glad to 
welcome him. 


AUCKLAND UNITARIAN CHURCH. 


At the Council Meeting of the B. and 
F.U.A. on Wednesday reference was made 
to the vigorous life and hopeful prospects 
of the Auckland Unitarian Church, under 
the care of the Rev. W. Jellie, B.A., and 
it is very pleasant in that connection to 
see a copy of the New Zealand Graphic of 
Aug. 24, which a friend sent us recently, 
containing an illustration of the stone- 
laying of the new church which is being 
built in Ponsonby-road, “ the first Unit- 
arian church in New Zealand,” A brief 
devotional service was conducted on that 
, occasion by Mr. Jellie, and two stones 

were laid, by himself and Captain Lamb, 
of Mahuranji Heads. By grace of the 
photographer and the Graphic we see Mr. 
Jellie standing there amid a group of 
friends all bent upon the one act, as a 
stone is laid. The church itself, as it is 
to be, of which we have also seen a slight 
sketch, is modest in proportions and not 
ungraceful in form, with a slender spire 
springing from the centre of the roof, and 
a friendly verandah at the entrance. 

Mr. Jenure’s address at the stone-lay ing 
was as follows :— 

“‘T greet you in the name and spirit of 
Him whose name we bear. I congratulate 
you on this beginning of the fruition of 
many hopes and labours. We raise this 
church in no spirit of antagonism to other 
churches, in no spirit of narrow sectarian- 
ism. The City of God has its families, its 
friends, and neighbours, whose indepen- 
dence, as well as interdependence, make it 
a true city. We aspire to be one family in 
the City of God. The significance of this 
event lies in its unexampled freedom. I 
think we may claim to be the freest church 
in this city. It is our care to keep the 
present and the future alike unfettered in 
creed, ritual, or even name. The spirit of 
God is like the wind that bloweth where 
it listeth ; and we build no barriers that 


’ 


may not be taken down at a moment’s 
notice to allow ourselves and those who 
come after us perfect liberty to follow 
every leading of the spirit of reverence 
and truth. Never was such a free founda- 
tion more needed. You are aware of the 
prodigious changes of our time. A truer 
philosophy of human nature is lifting it 
out of the wreck of its abasement, and de- 
claring that salvation means deliverance 
not from future wrath, but present sin. 
Larger views of history are teaching the 
rise, and not the fall, of man, with an 
assurance of human progress bearing us 
on towards an unseen goal. The concep 
tions of science are everywhere revolution- 
ising our religious ideas. The democratic 
movement of the time is inspiring the 
Churches with nobler ideals and fresh 
enthusiasm. Everywhere it is springtime 
in the world of thought. Everywhere there 
are fresh adaptations of truth to the service 
of humanity. Our work is to serve.man. 
We are definitely on the side of the new 
ideas in religion, partly because we cannot 
help ourselves, partly because we know 
that the new ideas are more helpful than 
the old. This is to be a place of Divine 
service, but we remember that the service 
to which the Master calls is the service of 
man. That service will take the form of 
prayer and preaching to cherish and 
quicken within us the springs of a higher 
life. But it will not be confined to that. It 
will also take whatever form of brotherly 
helpfulness the needs of those we touch 
may demand and we can supply. There 
will be no artificial restraints on our know- 
ledge, our judgment, or our affections. If 
our free Church has not the largest 
sympathies, it ought to have. If it is not 
most deeply devout, it ought to be. For 
we value our freedom only as a means to 
this end—that it may make us riper, 
richer, and more enriching. “For God 
and humanity’ is our motto. ~ To this 
service we dedicate our building. ‘To this 
service we dedicate ourselves. May the 
spirit of the Master hallow all our work!” 


AUSTRALIAN RELIGION. 


Sir,—Kindly allow me a little space to 
correct some errors into which the Rey. 
Mr. Lambley has fallen in his article on 
“The Condition of Religious Life in 
Australia,” which appears in your issue of 
Aug. 17. 

Mr. Lambley says there ‘are three 
Unitarian Churches in Australia, none of 
them fifty years old and none flourishing. 
I have no personal knowledge of either 


the Melbourne or Sydney Church, but as | 


regards that of Adelaide, Mr. Lambley is 
wrong in his remarks. In the first place, 
our church is very nearly fifty years old, 
though why Mr. Lambley attaches import- 


‘ance to that fact is hard to understand. 


Secondly, we have a fine little church in 
one of the best streets in the city and a 
school-room nearly as large; these stand 
on a large block of freehold land, part of 
which was purchased in the “ fifties” when 
the church was founded, part presented to 
us by one of our members, since dead, 
Recently a leading member of our congre- 
gation, at his own cost, added a beautiful 
chancel to the church, and the remainder 
of the members made an effort and sub- 
scribed for and purchased a fine new pipe 
organ. Mr, Lambley will please note that, 
with all this, we are entirely clear of debt. 
Our church will seat 250, and is fairly 


filled every Sunday morning and well filled 
every Sunday evening; and within the 
last year or two our members have been 
steadily reinforced by persons drawn to 
us by the eloquence of Mr. Wilson, the 
cultured Irish gentleman whom we are so 
fortunate to have as minister. We havea 
large and good volunteer choir; we have 
a Sunday-school with an average attend- 
ance of sixty. And especially we have a 
considerable number of young people 
attending the church regularly whose 
fathers, in some cases whose grandfathers, 
were prominent in the original founding 
of the church. e 

Turning to another point, Mr. Lambley 
quotes, at length, Dr. Strong’s impression 
of religious life in Victoria. Dr. Strong 
is known and respected by all interested 
in the cause of religious freedom in 
Australia, and his opinion is most in- 
teresting, but he is careful to say that he 
speaks of matters in the State of Victoria 
only. Mr. Lambley, however, steps into 
the breach at once ; he says “ Dr. Strong’s 
description is depressing |. . . it is 
probably equally true of all the other 
States, although some modification would 
be necessary in the case of New Zealand 
and Tasmania.’ Is it impertinent to ask 
Mr. Lambley how long he spent in, let us 


say, the huge States of South and West 


Australia, studying the state of religious 
feeling, before arriving at the above 
momentous conclusion. And why, oh! 
why, is Tasmania set on a pedestal above 
her sister States in Federated Australia ? 
(I say nothing of New Zealand knowing 
nothing of that colony.) 


Ros Kas, 
_ Adelaide, South Australia, Sept. 18. 
fe PP 


Sir,—I received the other day a copy of 
a letter Mr. Kay, of Adelaide, had sent 
on to you. -Mr. Kay says in his letter to 
me that I have done an “injustice” to 
Adelaide. May I say in reply that 
nothing was farther from my intention 
than anything of that kind. I endeavoured 
to give a faithful presentation of the con- 
dition of religious life in Australia, and I 
do not see anything in Mr. Kay’s letter to 
show that Adelaide ought to have been 
specially mentioned. 

I do not know on whose behalf Mr. 
Kay speaks, but I can hardly think he 
speaks for the congregation. Were it 
necessary or desirable I could produce 
evidence that would show that my state- 
ment, as a general statement, was quite 
correct ; but I imagine it is neither neces- 
sary nor desirable. 

On one thing our Adelaide friends are to 
be congratulated—their Sunday-school, 
which, as Sunday-schools go out here, is 
in an excellent condition, and they are 
fortunate in having a band of young 
ladies who are enthusiastic in its behalf. 
May they never grow old! 

R. Hi. 


DLametey. 
Melbourne, Sept. 25. 
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SUPERANNUATION 


MINISTERS’ 
FUND. 
AN OPEN LETTER TO THE CHURCHES AND 
MINISTERS. 
Darar Ferenps,— 
The Ministers’ Superannuation, or 


“Pensions and Insurance,” Fund, started 
at the Hssex Hall meeting last Whitsun- 
tide, has now, through the abundant 
generosity of our laity, reached the sum 


of £15,280 8s. 2d. Broadly speaking, 
£3,000 more is required to complete the. 


figure of £18,000, and thus secure the 
two final donations of £1,000 each from 
Mr. Colfox and Mr. Neftlefold. It is 
highly desirable that this amount should 
be promised by the end of the ycar and 
collected next January, so that the money 
may be invested in the names of trustees 
appointed by the donors as soon as pos- 
sible in 1902, and earn a year’s income to 
aid insuring ministers in January, 1903. 

How is this remaining sum to be 
raised ? 

There are, no doubt, many wealthy and 
generous contributors whose help has not 
yet been asked. These, it may be hoped, 
will respond with the goodwill to which 
the subscription lists already testify. 
Meetings have been held in different parts 
of the country with most satisfactory 
results, and further meetings for this end 
are still in prospect. But it is impossible 
for members of the Committee to visit 
every church ; itis even difficult to visit 
every district, and organise meetings in 
The Committee 
earnestly hope, therefore, that the churches 
will follow the example already set by 
several congregations, and gather up con- 
tributions themselves. This was done in 
a few cases in the North with excellent 
results, when the splendid sum of £50,000 
was raised for the erection of Manchester 
College at Oxford. 

In the present instance the members 
of Toxteth, 
Liverpool, were, we believe, the first to 
move in this direction. With the help of 
the minister and an energetic secretary, 


donations in modest sums amounting to 


about £40 were secured last summer ; 
and a chapel collection on Oct. 13 added 
nearly £10 more. In other congrega- 
tions (as at Newington Green and Hack- 
ney, London, at Leicester, at Nottingham, 
at Sheffield, Rotherham, and Chesterfield, 
and elsewhere) friends are following the 
Let none of our smaller 
churches be deterred from joining in this 
effort because they cannot give large 
amounts. Hven half-crowns and shillings 
will reach large amounts as our Methodist 
friends well know, if we only get enough 
of them. Y 

At the recent meeting in Belfast this 
suggestion was adopted with great readi- 
ness. But the spontaneous action of the 
congregation at Ballee opens up another 
way of help. Not only were they pre- 


paring (so their minister informed the 


Committee’s deputation) to make a con- 
gregational collection, they had also 


already voted an annual subscription of 
£3. Tf such subscriptions, in varying 


amounts, became the general rule among 
our churches (there must always, of course, 


be exceptions), they would prove a most 


valuable addition to the income of the 
Fund, and might ultimately be almost 
equivalent to a modification of the scheme 


- once suggested by a contributor, that each 
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garian language. 


should insure its own minister, 


A subscription of £5, which would not be 
felt at all by at least 100 of our congrega- 
tions, would be more than half of the 
premium needed to insure a minister at 
25 for the payment of £250 with profits 
at death, and an annuity of £52 from the 
age of 65 till death. A number of such 
congregational subscriptions would give a 
precious element of stability to the annual 
income from this source, and would enable 
the Committee to offer greater aid to the 
elder men now among us who will other- 
wise be debarred from availing them- 
selves of the Fund. At the outset of any 
new enterprise there are sure to be special 
cases of hardship, and these it would be a 
great satisfaction to the Committee to meet 
generously. But they cannot do so, unless 
the churches furnish them with the 
means. 

This is, we believe, the first occasion on 
which it has been sought to enlist all the 
churches ina common effort. It is not 
confined to one part of the United King- 
dom—it has already drawn support from 
all. The reason is twofold. In the first 
place, the cause of the ministry is the 
cause of all the churches; and whatever 
lifts off from the preacher and pastor 
some of the burden of his inevitable care 
for the future, will render his work in the 
pulpit and among his people more efficient. 
In the second place, this Fund has been 
established by the resolution of our highest 
representative body. The churches which 
constitute the Conference are summoned 
to this enterprise by the votes of their 
ministers and delegates. We are confi- 
dent that they will carry it through to a 
successful issue. 

J. Esturn Carpenter, Chairman. 

J. Cogan Conway, Hon. Sec. 

Howarp CHATFEILD CLARKE, 
Acting Hon. Treasurer. 


HUNGARIAN LETTER. 


An English lady who now resides in 
Rome told me some time ago that the 
Jesuits are rather excited about the Unit- 
arian movements on the Continent. This 
rumour came to her notice some time 
after the London meetings of the Inter- 
national Council. The first ordinary 
meeting of that Council surpassed all the 
expectations we dared to form of it last 
year in Boston when it was established. 
And now that the remarkable collection 
of papers and addresses is set before the 
world all further doubt ceases that the 
right chord of the soul of European 
thinkers was touched. What a harmony 
of ideas! It will be good news to all 
those interested in this cause that Bishop 
Ferencz has decided to have the book 
translated and published in the Hun- 
It will be just at the 
best time, because thinkers are thirsty for 
something newand wholesome. They are 
eagerly waiting for some new revelation 
in the world of religion, for the present 
chaotic state of things cannot last. 

I may mention a very important inci- 
dent. Last month at the annuai meeting 
of the Hungarian Protestant Literary 
Society one of the lay presidents of the 
Lutheran Evangelical Churches in Hun- 
gary, Baron Pronay, a most influential 
man in the country, in an address at the 
annual meeting, expressed his desire that 
the Unitarians also should be invited to 
partake in their work. The liberal words 
of this gentleman were received with 


approval by the Lutherans all over the’ 


bass | le ia / 
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country ; but the Calvinist Orthodox 
ministers, though not in the meeting, but 
in their papers, speak against it, and say 
that the Unitarians have no place in 
their society, any more than the Roman 
Catholics. The good fortune of this 
country is that the number of* these in- 
tolerant men is continually diminishing. 
However, it is a great pity that just now, 
when the Roman Catholic reaction is at 
its height, Protestants, who are com- 
paratively few, about two millions, should 
be in discord, and instead of holding 
together should quarrel on old’ questions, 
now entirely out of place. These short- 
sighted men might learn a good lesson 


from their foreign friends in Germany, 


France, Switzerland, and elsewhere. It is 
indeed surprising that those who speak 
most often of the Gospel forget the 
teaching of the Master. 

Tam glad to speak also of better news 
in this matter. The Reformed Calvinist 
Bishop of Transylvania was present at the 
opening festival of the New College at 
Kolozsvar and, in a speech at the dinner, 
offered his right hand of friendship in a 
most satisfactory manner. He said that 
he knew of no difference which should 
keep the two Churches apart from each 
other. Nay, we should work together in 
amost.cordial sympathy. This speech was 
made four days after the one I referred to 
above, therefore not only laymen but also 
thinking ministers are prepared to find 
their way to co-operation with Unitarians. 

Now, I must say a few words about 
Miss Tagart’s company of English pil- 
grims and their effect here. I was very 
happy to learn from their remarks, pri- 
vate and public, that they were satisfied. 
and pleased with their excursion. They 
have told you of their experience, let me 
tell ours. This was the largest company 
of English visitors that ever came here. 
The Minister of Commerce, as chief 
director of the State railways, showed 
great courtesy to the English guests, by 
securing two railway carriages for the 
whole journey beyond Budapest. This is 
to show that their visit was not looked 
upon here as simply a private pleasure 
excursion, but also as a kind of inter- 
course between the two nations. Thus 
our people showed their deep respect to 
the English nation for that noble service 
tendered to our refugees in 1850 and 
afterwards. Your literature, your poets 
and preachers are our masters on the 
stage and in the pulpit, and Hungarians, 
being of a small nation, are happy to take 
hold of such chances to express their 
sympathy and feeling of indebtedness. I 
think that England could hardly find a 
more sincere friend and sympathiser 
on the Continent than Hungary; and con- 
sidering the constant progress of this 
country, and the increasing influence she 
is beginning to exercise in the affairs of 
the Austro-Hungarian Hmpire, England 
and other States will soon come to see 
that the peace and progress of Hurope 
depends a great deal on the position 
which Hungary occupies in the Hast. 

From a religious point of view the good 
effect of the English visitors was im- 
measurable. I speak first of all as a Unit- 
arian, and I say with a strong conviction 
that the presence of such a large number 
of Unitarian men and women from all over 
England was the most conspicuous proof: 
of a living bond of union of Unitarians 
all over the world. Nobody is entitled 
any longer to say that the intercourse 
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and sincere language, of our statesmen 
has always been that full colonial rights 
would follow. Is it conceivable that Mr. 
Wicksteed thinks it possible or desirable 
to approach the wandering juntas of Mr. 
Schalk Biirger and Mr. Steyn with a 
diplomatic offer of the reinstatement, now 
avd-in the present condition of things, of 
them, their diminished forces and our 
prisoners of war, as the dominating 
power in Central South Africa? The 
advocates of the Boers appear to me to 
forget that we are at war for the equality 
of the white races throughout South 
Africa. I am-not ashamed to contend 
that empire has among its peculiar 
duties, just as all sovereign powers have, 
the duty of maintaining its own place, 
and that to allow a great population of 
British subjects to be kept in the position 
which they held in the Transvaal would 
have been a breach of that duty. To give 
up this attitude, and to treat with the 
present Boer leaders as the legitimate 
representatives of the inhabitants of the 
Transvaal, for that is what appears to be 
contended, would therefore, to my mind, be 
a grave dereliction of duty. . 

I do not believe for a moment that 
Lord Salisbury’s denial of “‘a shred of 
independence” was meant to contravene 
in principle the repeated declarations of 
his colleagues. Most unfortunately he 
cannot help saying rasping things, and he 
is. probably the reverse of sanguine 


between the Unitarians of the two nations 
was simply of. an ecclesiastico-political 
character. We knew it was anything but 
this. Now, every one could see and be con- 
vinced of the fact. 

Thad far more to say in this connection, 
since I had the pleasure of being present 
with them in all places. But I must be 
content to point out two good results. The 
first. and most lasting one is the lesson they 
taught our people of what congrega- 
tionalism in church life means. Our people 
needed an encouragement and an example 
to see and learn that each member of a 
congregation is and has to be a working 
force in the church as well as out of it. 
The English Unitarian service, the very 
first Hungary ever saw, though much 
simpler than is usual with us, carried with 
it the heart and soul of all those several 
hundreds of Unitariansand non-Unitarians 
chiefly by the deeply-religious tone of the 
voice of the ministers who partook in the 
service, the beautiful harmony, and special 
character of the singing. It was, indeed, 
very touching for strangers to see men and 
women, old and young, rise together and 
take part in the singing. Our town people 
wanted this lesson very much, since within 
the last fifty years they have given up 
congregational singing almost entirely. 
Only some men and the students are now 
accustomed to join. I hope this will be 
altered in a short time. 

T mention as another very touching event 


—a soirée which was arranged by our 
The chief part was Mr. 
Shrubsole’s lecture, of which I shall say a 
Miss 
Lawrence and the Rev. W. J. Davies sang 
English songs, Mr. Davies having shown 
his musical talent by learning the Hun- 
garian national hymn on the railway from 
Budapest to Arad. He sang it at several 
places, and here at the evening ail the 
Mr. Ginever and 
the Rev. E. C. Jones recited poems to 
A Hungarian young 
lady, Miss Gyory, of Budapest, recited a 
A most touching part 
of the evening was a presentation of a 
token of the esteem and thanks of the 
party to Miss Tagart, to whom our thanks 
and gratitude are great, and will last for a 


English friends, 


few. words in another - letter. 


Hungarians joining. 
the delight of all. 


poem of her own. 


very long’ time. 


Kolzsvar. Grorce Boros. 


THE SOUTH AFRICAN WAR. 

Str, — My friend Mr. 
doubt that full colonial rights had been 
offered to the inhabitants of the Trans- 
vaal and the Orange River Colony would 
take me as much by surprise as Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach’s declaration seems 
to have taken him, if I did not see that 
the absence of a definition of terms is at 
the bottom of our difference. He writes, 
as all those who tale his view write, as if 
the Transvaal had been inhabited solely 
by the pastoral Boers. In fact, the 
numerical majority of the population, and 
that upon which the Government 
depended for its support as a powerful 
State, was urban and non-Boer. The 
position was—the illustration is not my 
own—as if the accidents of history had 
placed Liverpool and its wealth. under 
the absolute control of a State composed 
of ignorant Welsh farmers. Assuming 
time to be given for the return of the 
Transvaal to its normal condition, and 
assuming the loyal acceptance of the new 
order of things, the language, the hearty 


‘ 


Wicksteed’s 


respecting the time required for a real 
settlement of the country. But all the 
independence he meant to deny was inde - 
pendence outside of the Colonial Empire; 
and it is that independence, and more, and, 
most of all, an unquestioned right to 
treat the blacks as they please, for which 
I, with most of my countrymen, believe 
that the fight is being made by the Boers. 
The demand of the “ unconditional sur- 
render” of the remnant of the Boers who 
still wage a sporadic war in South Africa 
is merely in effect a demand for the cessa- 
tion of anarchy, and for a free hand to 
ourselyes to do even justice among all the 
races which inhabit it. Could any nation 
in our position which has made the 
sacrifices which we are making, which has 
defeated the regular armies of their 
antagonists, taken their capitals, and dis- 
persed their Governments, be expected by 
any reasonable man to demand less? In 
my humble opinion it is one of our 
Imperial responsibilities and our duty to 
demand it, and to enforce our demand. 
T. Smirn OsuEr. 
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THE HUMAN SELF AND ITS 
FREEDOM. 


Sir,—In this discussion it is necessary 
that we should clearly understand what we 
mean by moral responsibility. Will some 
one of your correspondents give usa satis- 
factory definition of the phrase ? 

F, T. Morr. 

Str,—I send you ashort contribution in 
response to your invitation to discuss the 
question of Free-will. I use the word 
“motive” to signify. the impulses or 
springs of action which tend to produce 
human activity. These motives may be 
arranged along three different scales. 

(1) The scale of natural, intrinsic 
strength. It may be admitted that where 

here is no further interference the 


strongest motive will prevail, and secure 


the form of activity required for its 
gratification. Indeed, we have no other 
criterion for the places in this scale than 
strength as shown in the power of thus 
prevailing. 

(2) The scale of prudence, according to 
which motives are arranged in the order 
in which experience proves that they 
afford most pleasure in the long run. The 
order of these two scales is by no means 
the same, and we describe a character as 
impulsive or prudent according as the 
conduct is habitually regulated by pre- 
eminence in the first or the second scale. 
But when there is a contest between con- 
flicting motives, and the most prudent, 
not the one which is naturally strongest, 
prevails, how does this take place? 
Obviously, the two contending forces are 
not of the same kind like weights in the 
two scales of a balance. The issue is not 
an automatic resultant of opposing forces. 
The will-power has intervened, not acting 
without reason, but in some way trans- 
forming the counsels of prudence by means 
of a mental nisus or effort so that they 
acquire power to prevail. If we look 
more closely at the nature of this mental 
nisus, we discover its purest type in an 
effort of attention. We can, if we will, 
so attend to the lessons of experience as to 
cause our conduct to be prudent, not 
impulsive. Here, in regard to this ques- 
tion whether we will thus attend or not, 
we have free choice, and this essential 
freedom is better regarded as a freedom of 
choice than of will. 

(3) The scale of moral worth, according 
to which motives are higher and lower, 
and duty consists in giving effect to the 
higher motive. Here, again, there is no 
possibility of merely weighing moral worth 
against natural strength. The motive 
that is morally higher will have its own 
natural strength at any given moment, and 
it will not prevail against a lower motive 
which just then has greater natura 
strength unless there is interference from 
the will-power exercising its mental nisus 
by an act of attention, and freely choosing 
to do this. No doubt the struggle in such 
cases is often complicated by the entrance 
of a new force—namely, the influence of 

the Holy Spirit upon our spirits. This is 
a somewhat different subject into which 
I do not now enter, and only mention to 
show that I do not ignore it. ’ 

It seems to me very doubtful whether 
we can further explain the problem of 
Free-will. The ultimate fact is absolutely _ 
unique. We can only describe it in the 
best terms we can find for the purpose. 
We cannot bring it under. any higher law 
or larger generalisation, or do anything 
more which comes under the head of 
scientific explanation. Nor is there the 
smallest need for our attempting the 
impossible task. What we do understand 
is sufficient for practical conduct as well 
as for intellectual satisfaction, Assuredly, 
all the important questions of moral 
education and of the influence of ennobling 
or degrading environment can be duly 
considered within the terms of the theory 
here set forth, and, at the same time, a 
proper place is kept for the most solemn 
feelings of remorse and moral responsi- | 
bility. H. Swann Sonry. 

Bridport, Oct. 9. 


DD nnn 
Sir,—In any symposium on a philo- 
sophical theme we should begin by making 
clear what the theme is, and in what 
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category we are to treat it. I submit that 
the problem, “Is the human will free to 
choose between right and wrong?” is a 
problem in psychology, and not in ethics, 
We may, if it seems necessary, go back into 
metaphysic for our premisses, but we have 
no right to spy forward towards the ethical 
consequences of our reasoning. That is to 
appeal to hope or fear, when the only 
valid appeal is to reason. It is no reply 
to any argument to warn the propounder 
that it has a momentous bearing on the 
philosophy of religion, or to call him a 
“soft determinist,” or to assure him that 
its power over religious thought is almost 
entirely a thing of the past. What if so ? 
The question remains, is it sound? is its 
conclusion true ? 
Mr. Upton upholds two theses: (1) 
There is a pure self, of which the pure 
self has immediate knowledge; (2) this 
pure self “can” choose between com- 
,peting motives. 
The former of these theses is formally 
divisible into two propositions—that there 
is a pure self, and that it has self-know- 
ledge; but in effect everything depends 
upon the {second proposition. If that be 
denied, the first becomes merely otiose, or 
at best a statement of one of the elements 
of the problem (namely, personal identity), 
and not a solution. But unless we give 
to the word “knowledge” some special 
meaning, peculiar to this case, “ self-know- 
ledge” is a contradiction in terms. 
Knowledge is a relation between w and y, 
the knower and the known; it cannot be 
without two terms. A relation between 
# and # is an absurdity in metaphysic, as 
great as is a straight line between A and 
A in geometry. In determinations so 
delicate, however, the least hint of vague- 
ness vitiates our work: and in this 
proposition we have to choose between 
vagueness and absurdity. One might go 
further, and hold that since the “ know- 
ledge” here predicated is peculiar to this 
case it cannot be defined except by reference 
to this case; so that the proffered solution 
takes this form :—What is the pure self.? 
That which has self-knowledge. And 
what is self-knowledge? That which is 
possessed by the pure self. Thus Mr. 
Upton’s first thesis seems to be either a 

| juxtaposition of incompatibles, that is, an 
absurdity, or else a fanciful restatement of 
the problem it pretends to solve. 

‘Is his second thesis more helpful—that 
the pure self “can” choose between com- 
peting motives? It is not necessary to 
its purpose that the word “pure” should 


be retained. Let us say, can “I” choose | 


between competing motives? As a fact 
of experience “I” undoubtedly can and 
‘doso choose. That is the matter to be 
explained; and we go on to ask, why do 
“T” so choose? What is the cause of 
“my” choosing this instead of that? 
Now unless we can discover and expound 
_this cause, we cannot give a scientific ex- 
planation of the choice itself. Vere scire 
est per causas scire. All true science is the 
discovery of causes. The various de- 
terminist theories recognise this, and 
suggest, in terms varying with their 
psychology, that the actual choice which 
«T” made, and no other, was inevitably 
necessitated by the state of “my self” at 
the moment of choice. We feel that this 
leaves out of account an important 
-element, “‘my’’ consciousness, at that 
moment, of debate, struggle and decision. 
_ This consciousness is so strong in “me” 
_ that even those determinists who hold, as 
bie eeds, eh tee seh s 


an intellectual truth, that it is illusory, 
are themselves unable to dissipate the 
illusion. Therefore we turn to the 
Libertarians, and ask for their answer to 
our question, What is the cause of “ my ” 
choice? And they reply, There is no 
cause! Whether they call the choice 
“free,” or “indeterminate,” or (like Mr. 
Upton) “a matter of chance,” their 
answer still amounts to a denial of 
causation. This one thing in the cosmos 


‘is not cosmic: it is unrelated, unproduced, 


without a cause. As Dr. Mellone said, 
this answer is not “an adequate account 
of ... our volitional activity.” t is 
not science, but the abandonment of 
science. The admission of such a postu- 
late rends up logic by the roots. 

It is, indeed, an impermissible position. 
We may say, “here 1s something whose 
cause I cannot find,” but never, “it has 
no cause.” 

So that while the determinist answer is 
unsatisfactory, because it leaves an im- 
portant element in the problem unex- 
plained, the libertarian answer is inad- 
missible. 

Nevertheless, I believe that both con- 
tain some truth. The determinist has a 
very strong case; we can, if we will, lead 
lives in which will seems to be but a 
servant of the victor motive; but we will 
not—and there the libertarian seems to 
score. 

I offer my own solution with fear and 
trembling. It is that causality, like space 
and time, is but a provisional and human 
way of interpreting phenomena, not an 
absolute and divine way, not a necessary 
part of God’s thinking. When geometers 
tell us that there is, in their science, a 
theoretical straight line from A to A, but 
it is infinite, we comment, ‘it is beyond 
our understanding; our faculties of time 
and space are not designed for the infinite ; 
we have reached their limit, and they fail 
us.” So I say here, causality has reached 
its limit, and it fails us. 

E. W. Loumnis. 


PO 
WESLEYANS AND HVERLASTING 
PUNISHMENT. 


Srr,—Having read the Rev. Frank 
Walter’s address on “ Twentieth-century 


‘Unitarianism,” and also your Birmingham 


correspondent’s objection to Mr. Walter’s 
statement on Wesleyanism and Eternal 
Punishment in that address, it has been 
intensely interesting to me, owing to my 
having recently withdrawn from Irish 
Methodism on my disavowal of that 
doctrine. In Irish Methodism every year 
the question is put to each minister: Do 
you believe and teach our doctrines? [ 
answered that I did not believe, and, 
therefore, did not teach the doctrine of 
eternal punishment, and that if the 


district held that doctrine one of the | 


doctrines of Methodism, then I did not 
believe and teach our doctrines. The 
entire district upheld it as one of 
the standard doctrines of Methodism, 
and I stood condemned. As a Methodist 
minister’s son, and a Methodist minister’s 
grandson on my father’s and mother’s side, 
I fully believe that the district was right 
so long as the “‘ Wesleyan Standards” are 
held to be authoritative, for the ‘“‘ Wes- 
leyan Standards” distinctly teach that 
the final state of the wicked will be 
immutable and eternal. Tf those Standard 
Sermons are not held authoritative for 
the Methodist minister any oe and 


the doctrine of eternal punishment is sur- 
rendered, it then appears to me that the 
consistency of the Methodist teaching as 
Wesley held and taught it is gone for 
ever. Is there not behind the whole of 
Wesley’s teaching a vital connection 
between the doctrines of Original Sin, 
Vicarious Atonement, and Eternal Punish- 
ment? Give up any one of these and the 
logical consistency of his system seems 
gone. Sin being infinite and eternal 
requires in consequence the necessity of 
redemption by One who is Infinite and 
Eternal, hence Wesley argued from the 
infinite nature of sin the Deity of Christ 
and his vicarious atonement, and taught 
his people to sing— 
I tremble lest the wrath divine, 

Which bruises now my sinful soul, 
Should bruise this wretched soul of mine 

Long as eternal ages roll. 
I deprecate that death alone 

That endless banishment from Thee, 
O save, and give me to Thy Son 

Who trembled, wept, and bled for me. 
Any one reading his masterpiece against 
Taylor on ‘ Original Sin,” which was the 
basis of all his teaching, disbelieving the 
eternal punishment of sin, feels that the 
ground has gone on which the author 
rested, Wesley always feeling 

Assured if I my trust betray 
I shall for ever die ! 

Individual Methodists may disbelieve it, 
Methodist ministers may disavow it, 
but how they can disavow it, and yet say 
I believe and teach our doctrines as taught 
in those 52 sermons, can only be answered 
by themselves: certain it is Wesley en- 
closed inside his “Standards” which 
world-wide Methodism honours, and which 
still remain “Standards,” the doctrine of 
eternal punishment. G. V. Croox. 


en 


Srzr,—Ilf Mr. Walters is incorrect in his 
statement in regard to this matter, and 
the Wesleyan Circuit Steward is correct 
in saying that “nine out of ten of their 
young ministers openly disavow their 
belief in it,” then the case is infinitely 
worse than most people imagine. When 
did these nine out of ten young ministers 
opeuly disavow their belief in the doctrine 
of Eternal Punishment? Was it before 
their ordination ? Then how did they get 
into the Wesleyan ministry ? Or, was it 
after they had publicly and solemnly 
subscribed the teaching of the Wesleyan 
Church, of which this doctrine is a part ? 

If these young ministers so recently de- 
clared their belief in this dogma, and, 
without notifying Conference of their 
change of belief, now proclaim the very 
opposite teaching, in my opinion they 
have put themselves outside the pale of 
moral and religious teachers. 

Are not non-church-goers justified in 
saying, “ Heal thyself, physician ”’ ? 

Oct 28. W. Cuynowetu Pope. 


ON A STUDY TABLE. 


THe recent publication of the new 
edition of Mr. Frazer’s famous treatise, 
«The Golden Bough,” calls Mr. Andrew 
Lang again into the field, with a volume 
of essays on “Magic and Religion” (*). 
The contents are various; the most im- 
portant are those in which Mr. Lang 
(1) re-states and defends his views con- 
cerning the high gods of low races, and 


1901, 


(1) London: Longmans, Green and Co, 
10s. 6d, 
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(2) after criticismg Mr. Frazer’s theory 
that an Age of Magic preceded an 
Age of Religion, discusses the sky-piled 
series of conjectures by which Mr. Frazer 
accounts for the death of Jesus and the 
rise of the belief in his Deity. As to the 
controversy between Mr. Lang and Dr. 
‘Tylor, judgment must be suspended till 
the long-expected volume of Gifford 
Lectures, by the great Oxford anthro- 
pologist, shall be produced. Whatever 
psychological and other difficulties may 
lie in the way, Mr. Lang is doubtless 
justified in insisting that neglected facts 
shall be duly considered. 

Readers of this journal will be more 
interested in the brilliant analysis by 
which this versatile and witty writer 
undermines Mr. Frazer’s astonishing ex- 
planation of the origin of the doctrine 
which has gathered round the person of 
Christ. This explanation appears only as 
an. episode in the vast web of research in 
which Mr. Frazer has made all students 
his debtors by the immense range of his 
learning, and his skill in framing 
hypotheses. It is difficult to state the 
theory briefly without making it appear 
absurd ; for when the huge collections 
of collateral facts are stripped away, and 
the swathing of guesses and assumptions 
by which they are kept in their places is 
removed, the underlying historical reality 
seems to vanish altogether. Jesus is 
crucified at Jerusalem at a Passover-cele- 
bration ; and prior to his execution he is 
treated as a mock-king. This part of his 
passion Mr. Frazer derives from a custom 
which he supposes the Jews to have 
practised at the feast of Purim, when he 
thinks that they may have crowned, and 
stripped, and scourged, and hung a con- 
demned criminal as a mock-king. This 
was a kind of “ Passion play,” in which 
Haman was executed, and Mordecai 
(another prisoner) was released. To be 
sure, Purim and Passover are not the 
same; but they are placed within a month 
of each other, and the usage of the first 
may have been transferred to the second. 
What was the source of this strange 
Purim custom? It is derived by Mr. 
Frazer from a Babylonian origin, and is 


attached first to the Persian Sacaea, which | 


in its turn represents an older Babylonian 
festival known as ‘Zakmuk. At Zakmuk, 
it is conjectured, a condemned criminal 
was first robed and enthroned as king, and 
afterwards executed. Why? As proxy 
for the king of Babylon, who at an earlier 


age had been put to death each spring as | 


a man-god, to provide a succession of 
vigorous human personalities for the 
Incarnation of the god of vegetation. 
Jesus, then, dies as the condemned Haman, 
while Barabbas (“Son of the Father”), 
who plays Mordecai, is released. Finally 
a confusion of the two characters is sug- 
gested, by which Jesus—dying in historical 
evolution (though not in contemporary be- 
lief) as son and substitute for a royal sire 
—comes to be regarded as “ the Barabbas 
or Son of that divine Father who gener- 
ously gave His own son to die for the 
world.” Through this immense tissue of 
conjectures Mr. Lang slowly makes his way 
with untiring zest. His wit never flags, 
whether he is humorously exposing the 
difficulty of keeping up an annual-suc- 
cession of kings on the throne of Babylon 
out of the royal family, or seriously con- 
victing Mr, Frazer of a grave inconsistency 
in setting aside in vol. JII. the date 
adopted for Sacaea in vol. II. Where it 
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is necessary in the first passage to support 
the view that the mock-king at the 
Sacaea was slain in the character of a god 
of the harvest field, the testimony of 
Berosus which placed it in July is gladly 
adopted. Where it is desired in the 
second passage to identify Sacaea with 
the New Year’s festival of Zakmuk, it is 
suddenly carried round to March. 

Mr. Lang’s analytical method hardly 
gives him scope for the display of an 
erudition like Mr. Frazer’s. He has 
simply to examine a ‘colossal fabric of 
guesses, takeit to pieces bit by bit, and 
ask if any adequate evidence is offered in 
their support. In discussing the Sacaea, 
however, he is on his own field, and 
adduces valuable anthropological analogies 
for periods of licence. Students of the 
“cup and ring ” marks will read the 
thirteenth essay with interest and the 
fresh evidence about the fire-walk in xv, 
should be noted.* 

The valuable series known as the 
« Annales du Musée Guimet” continues 
its beneficent way and presents us with 
a substantial volume of 440 pages on 
comparative eschatology, under the title 
of “La Vie Future d’aprés le Mazdéisme,” 
by Pastor Séderblom, of the Swedish 
Church in Paris.(?) The author’s range is 
wide ; his mastery of the literature of the 
subject is generally clear and firm; his 
judgment is calm and sober; and his 
method as exact as the nature of the 
materials allows. His main subject is a 
very careful inquiry into the doctrine of 
the future life in the Persian Scriptures of 
the Zend Avesta, and the rich Pehlevi 
literature which followed them. The task 
is not simple; for the books now com- 
posing the sacred canon are only frag- 
ments of a much larger literature; while 
it often happens that details no longer to 
be found in the extant Zend texts are 
reproduced in the succeeding Pehlevi. 
Nay, these books often contain mytho- 
logical and other data belonging to the 
oldest stratum of Iranian thought, while 
their literary form is relatively late. 
Among these pitfalls Pastor Sdderblom 
threads his way with admirable caution, 
sifting the elements, and tracing their 
subsequent relations and combinations 
with the insight of a student long familiar 
with his subject-matter. In the fixing of 
dates he exercises a wise reserve ; the 
Gathas, in which, like all modern scholars 
(save the late M. Darmsteter), he recog- 
nises the oldest literary product, being set 
not later than the seventh century B.c. 
Here and there one may desiderate a little 
more fulness of treatment, as in the ques- 
tion—too briefly touched (p. 9)—of the 
different terms for soul, person, &c. ; or a 
little more precision of statement (if such 
greater definiteness is possible) concerning 
the fate of the Gentile peoples outside the 
range of the holy community (p. 261). 
When it is said, for instance, that ‘“ the 
good Creator, granting forgiveness and full 
of goodness, would not abandon any 
creature to the fiend ” (Dadistan, lxxv. 3), 
does this apply to mankind at large? 


Some persons are, it would seem, “ aban- 


* By the way, Mr. Lang need not withdraw the 
statement that there were apprehensions of the end 
of the world in 1000 a.D, (p. 112, note 1, and 
Corrigenda). So common a book as Robertson’s 
“History of the Christian Church,”’ vol. II. (ed. 3), 
pp. 447, 558, contains ample evidence. His corrector 
has miscorrected him. 

(?) Paris, Ernest Leroux, 1901. The work was 
translated into French by M. Jacques de Cous- 
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doned to the fiend,” e.g., those who “perform 
the rites of apostasy”; these become 
darting snakes, and apparently perish 
with the demon of the Lie when hell is 
burned up and the great renovation of the 
world takes place. Very interesting is 
the process by which Pastor Soderblom 
shows that this was originally a nature 
myth, wrought by the powerful ethical 
influence which is traditionally ascribed 
to the prophet Zarathustra into the 
grand scheme of resurrection and 
renewal. 

Among the parallels which are collected 
for comparison in chap. ili. there is no 
mention of the conception worked out in 
India, by which the world’s life ends by 
fire or Sy water, and a regular eschatologic 
doctrine is evolved to match. As Pastor 
Séderblom makes use of other material 
from the Mahabharata, this omission is 
somewhat surprising. Father Dahlmann’s 
views on Nirvana perhaps hardly deserve 
the prominence assigned to them. At any 
rate the meaning of this much-disputed 
word within the sphere of Buddhism has 
long been clear, ever since the admirable 
conjecture of Professor Rhys Davids (now 
all but five-and-twenty years ago) was 
verified by the text which defines it as the 
“going-out” or extinction” of the 
threefold fire of lust, ill-will, and delusion. 
The Indian comparisons hardly show 
Pastor Séderblom at his best. 

On the much-disputed influence of 
Iranian thought on Hebrew eschatology, 
the author writes with excellent judgment 
and restraint. Like his Scandinavian 
fellow-scholar Stave, he conceives that 
the Jewish doctrine of the resurrec- 
tion can be adequately explained without 
calling in a foreign cause. But he is 
ready to admit some amount of stimulus 
from contact with Persian ideas. Had he 
displayed some of the items of later 
Rabbinic teaching or popular folk-lore, 
such as the bands of ministering or 
destroying angels sent forth to meet the 
departed soul, or the personal judgment 
and the weighing of the soul’s actions 
(apparently by Michael), a larger share 
might have been assigned directly or in- 
directly to Persian thought in developing 
the imaginative conceptions of Judaism. 

Very significant is the last chapter of 
this fine book on “Eternal Life obtained 
by Union with God.” Here are delineated 
the two figures—half abstract, half con- 
crete—of Health or wholeness (almost, as 
we might say, perfection), and Immor- 
tality, which are the agencies of the soul’s 
life in the future. Yet in the last resort 
even these fall into the background when 
the true goal is reached: “ May we see 
thee, and may we, approaching, come 
round about thee, and attain to entire 
companionship with thee.” In this pas- 
sage (“ Yasna,” lx. 11) Mazdean religion 
utters the deathless aspiration after that 
fellowship of righteousness which truly 
constitutes ‘“ eternal life.” 

Mr. W. H. D. Rouse issues the fourth 
volume of the English translation of the 
“ Jataka (°),” or stories of the Buddha’s 
former births. Here are more of those 
fascinating glimpses into ancient Indian 
life, which make this great collection so pre- 
cious to the student. Here gods descend 
to earth, and pious kings are carried in 
divine chariots up to heaven. Here are 
the spirits of the trees whose lives are 
bound up with the trees which they 
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inhabit. Here is the prince who could 
not be made to laugh, till a juggler 
brought a faint smile to his lips by the 
“half-body dance,” while the Court fell 
into convulsions of amusement. Here is 
the young viceroy to whom his father’s 
new consort makes advances in the style of 
Potiphar’s wife, but as he is hurled over 
the Robbers’ Cliff, the deity of the moun- 
tain eatches and saves him, till the hour of 
vindication arrives. Here are the delightful 
animals, the elephant who cherishes his 
mother, the bear that teaches his fellows 
to outwit the tiger, the two parrots 
(brothers) one of which is brought up 
among robbers and one among sages, the 
golden deer, the goose which discoursed 
of the truth, the serpent king and the holy 
peacock. Here is one of the famous 
stories of the Buddha’s self-sacrifice in a 
former birth—Prince Sivi who gives away 
his eyes to the great deity Sakka (Indra) 
who assumes the form of a blind old 
brahman to test him. Many an anecdote 
also is related of Gotama himself; of his 
forgiveness of the devices of Devadatta to 
injure him, and of the doom which over- 
took the Buddhist Judas as the earth 
opened and he was carried down to hell; 
of temptation and victory among the 
disciples; of sinful thoughts and the 
abandonment of the effort, and the way in 
which the Teacher revived the fading 
aspiration and requickened resolve. It 
is a strange world, where holy men pass to 
and fro through the air, and an outraged 
ascetic can prevent the sun from rising ; 
but it is only by the sympathetic study of 
this class of literature that we can get to 
the heart of that view of Nature and life 
which still lives even at this day among 
millions of our. fellow-subjects in India. 
Mr. Rouse is to be congratulated on the 
_ spirited character of his renderings of 
these ancient tales, - 
‘J. Estnin CappEnter. 
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THE CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


““ Where is the Piccolo ?”’ 


Wuen Queen Victoria paid her last 
visit to Ireland, agreat gathering of school- 
children was arranged to take place at 
which the Queen was to be present, so 
that the boys and girls of Dublin and the 
country round might for once see their 
Queen, and ever afterwards remember the 
sight. They came to the place of meeting 
from far and near, in many hundreds, 
with their school-banners flying—their 
faces all aglow with happiness, eagerly 
looking for the first sight of the dear 
Queen, who, it was said, loved the little 
ohes so much; and at a signal their voices 
broke into joyful cheers to greet her right 
loyally. 

Of all the functions planned and carried 
out in her honour it was said the Queen 
liked the svhool-children’s assembly the 
best ; and, indeed, it was a spectacle which 
she would not easily forget. Nevertheless, 
some grave thoughts moved the Queen. 
She bore in mind, as she looked at the 
sunny faces of the multitude before her, 
that an unknown future lay before those 
boys and girls, who would grow up to 
become the workers and thinkers—the 
makers of the nation in time to come. , 

Children, you do not know how the 
world needs brave, true-hearted men and 
women, who fear God and can stand firm 
to the right when need comes; and it is 
you, boys and girls of to-day, who are to 
make those faithful helpers in the future. 
Remember this. Yet see, too, the dear 
Father in Heaven has given us each, 
whether old or young, a place in life, and 
every child among us has a work to do 
for Him which no one else can do. 

Think of the characters which you boys 
and girls have to make for yourselves. 
You are learning now, in your young days, 
to be true to conscience, and _ tender- 
hearted and brave, and patient, and 
industrious. You have now, each of you, 
little duties to do at home, lessons to 
learn at school, and every day you may 
find chances to make some other person 
ged a 

This is the work which God gives you 
to do. It is a preparation for greater 
work hereafter when you aré men and 
women, and He is watching how you do it 
and is grieved if it is left undone. Listen 
to the story of the piccolo. 

One evening a great concert-hall that 
had stood all day empty and silent began 
to show signs of life. The doors were 
unlocked and opened, here and there 
lights shone out in the darkness, and 
hurrying footsteps passed up the creak- 
ing stairs to the stage-doors through 
which numbers of men and boys entered, 
aud took their places in a great semi- 
circle.’ 

Then followed a tuning of instruments. 
This did not last long, however; for, in a 
few minutes the famous conductor, Sir 
Michael Costa, stood in front of the stage 
ready to conduct,the rehearsal which was 
to take place that night, and at a sign 
from him the first notes of the grand 
symphony about to be performed were 


‘|heard. Do you know how wonderful it.is 


to watch the different players in a band, 
each one in that great company playing 
the part assigned to him, intently watch- 
jing every wave of the conductor’s wand? 


On this occasion, the stage seemed all | 


alive with the quick movements of the 


\ 
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performers, and a flood of music filled the 
hall; when, suddenly, Sir Michael gave 
the signal for silence, and, immediately, 
the well-trained musicians obeyed. The 
bows of the stringed instruments were 
suspended in mid-air, the drums were 
hushed, the harps and wind instruments 
were dumb, and, in the perfect stillness, his 
voice was heard to say, “ Where is the 
piccolo?” The ear of the great musician 
had missed the smallest instrument in the 
band. 

Boys and girls, do you see the meaning 
which this story has for you ? 


Frances E. Cooke. 


ST. HUBERT. 


Brute beasts . . . cannot have any rights 
. . - They are of the number of things. We 
have no duties to them—not of justice, ... 
not of religion. . . . We have then no 
duties of charity, nor duties of any kind 
towards the lower animals.—Moral Philo« 
sophy. 


THE day has waned, the chase is stern and 
long, 

Hush’d the pack’s music, hush’d the 
hunter’s song, 

But one staunch hound still struggles on 


the scent, 

A horseman follows, dusty, hot, and 
spent— 

One effort more, for see! the game is 
near. 

Urge the spent steed with whip and spur 
and cheer. 

How grandly rear those antlers’ to his 
sight ! 

But what is that? <A strange ethereal 
light 

Beams from a cross between those antlers 
broad, 


And awe-struck Hubert kneels before his 
Lord. 


A legend is it? Yes, its meaning read— 

The cross should hallow more than human 
need, 

Nor only human anguish sacred be— 

The dumb brute’s sob, a solemn litany 

Appeals to kindly heaven, and not in 
vain. 

The whole creation travaileth in pain, 

Waiting redemption in the throes of 
birth, 

Waiting to bring the happier era forth, 

Waiting expectant for the brighter day 

When Power to Love shall yield unques« 
tioned sway : 

When He by many a name adored con- 
fess’d 

Redeemer, 
Guest 

Shall rule in all, and God be manifest. 


Curment H. Pixr. 


Better Nature, Heavenly 


Country Horipay Movement.—Miss 
A. Lawrence, 23, Campden House- 
chambers, Campden-hill, London, W., 
begs to acknowledge, with many thanks, 
receipt for this fund of the following 
sums :—Lady Durning Lawrence, £3 3s. ; 
the. Rev. <8.) Solly;i5s.);. Mr. AS .G. 
Pritchard, £1 Is. 


Nor solely*on the Sabbath days 
We render service fair ; 

For duties done go up like praise, 
And kindly thought is prayer. 


~—-Frederick Langridge, 
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RELIGION IN INDIA. 


Toree years ago the Rev. S. 
FuercHer Winuiams went out to India 
as representative of the British and 
Foreign Unitarian Association, follow- 
ing in the footsteps of other friendly 
messengers, to carry the sympathy 
of our peovle to the liberal religious 
workers of that great country, and 
particularly to the members of the 
Brahmo Somaj, with whom our ties of 
spiritual kinship have been of recent 
years so closely drawn. In the spring 
of this year Mr. Wiuu1ams returned, 
unhappily in broken health, but with 
a record of devoted work and distin- 
guished. service rendered, through a 
longer period and with ampler results 
than had hitherto been achieved, and 
bearing with him tokens of high re- 
gard and warm friendship received 
from brethren in various parts of 
India. 

A report of his experiences and work 
we had hoped that Mr. Winuiams would 
personally present to the Council Meet- 
ing held last Wednesday, and that we 
might then have accorded to him ata 
social meeting a warm welcome home, 
and some united expression of our 
gratitude for his accomplished work. 
And it is with the deepest regret that 
we have been obliged to recognise that 
the state of Mr. Wruurams’s health 
made it impossible to hold such a meet- 
ing, and that the report must be pre- 
sented in his absence. A resolution of 
thanks and sympathy was passed by 
the Council, as will be seen from our 
record of the meeting, and Mr. Wi- 
LiAMs’s most interesting and valuable 
report is here printed in full. It is 
not a mere chronicle of the successive 
stages of his work, but what is of far 


more permanent value, a record of the 
conclusions to which a thoughtful and 
sympathetic mind has been brought 
by a wide and varied experience in 
regard to the present conditions and 
prospects of religion in India. 


It~was in October, 1898, that Mr. 
Wiuurams landed in Bombay, when, 
owing to the prevalence of the plague, 
he proceeded straight to Madras. There 
his first months of service were spent,: 
until. in January, 1899, he came for the 
first time to Calcutta. In April he was 
in Assam and visited the Unitarian 
communities in the Khasi hills, return- 
ing in June to Calcutta. Through that 
hot summer he remained at his post, in 
November paying a visit to Hast Bengal. 
December saw him again at Madras, 
and then on the west coast at Calicut. 
Early in 1900, prostrated by the great 
heat, he was obliged to return to 
Madras for rest, and thence to Calcutta, 
and in April he went up to the hills and 
spent three months at Darjeeling, at 
work, while seeking new vigour and 
refreshment in that high station. 
Returning to Calcutta in July the 
Albert Hall services were commenced, 
of which the report gives so interesting 
an account. In October Agra, Luck- 
now, and other cities of the North- 
Western Provinces were visited, and 
then the steady winter’s work in 
Calcutta was resumed, until in March 
of the present year failing strength com- 
pelled Mr. Wruurams to relinquish the 
Albert Hall services, and on April 30 
he sailed for home. This bare outline 
is sufficient to show how wide was the 
field of Mr. Winurams’s labours, and the 
record which we were able to publish 
from time to time during those two 
years and a-half of his active service 
has borne witness to the admirable 
efficiency and happy readiness with 
which Mr. Wixurams adapted himself 
to the needs of his hearers, as a 
minister of religion, the exponent of a 
pure, spiritual faith, a lecturer on theo- 
logical and literary subjects, and as a 
friend, devoted with singleness of heart 
to the welfare of the people among 
whom he had come. 

We do not attempt here any sum- 
mary of Mr. Wiuu1ams’s report, but ask 
rather that the whole may be carefully 
read. India, as he says, is a fascinat- 
ing and mysterious country. It is a 
country towards which, with its im- 
mense population, our nation has 
assumed the gravest responsibilities, 
and amid its overwhelming problems 
no question can be more vital than that 
of the progress of religion. ‘The appeal 
for justice in British rule, and pity in 
time of famine, cannot indeed be too 
strongly urged, but we ask especially 
for an earnest consideration of what 
Mr. Wiuuiams says in his report as to 
the mingled good and evil of the im- 
pact of Western thought upon the 
Eastern mind, with its temporary im- 
poverishment of spiritual life, and the 
call which thus comes to us to 
strengthen by every means in our power 
the hands and hearts of our Indian | 


brethren who are labouring both for 
the social and spiritual advancement 
of their people. 


Mr. Wiuutams has rendered in this 


cause eminent service, and, as we now 
sorrowfully find, has made a great 
sacrifice, which commands our admira- 
tion and heartfelt sympathy. In his 
serious illness he must be sustained by 
the deep and thankful sense of work 
well done, of faith confirmed and ties 
of friendship strengthened, which must 
be fruitful of the highest good. 


EXPERIENCES AND WORK IN 
INDIA, AS THE REPRESENTA- 
TIVE OF THE BRITISH AND 
FOREIGN UNITARIAN ASSO- 
CIATION.* 


BY THE REV. 8S. FLETCHER WILLIAMS. 


I am deeply indebted to the Association 
for a visit to, perhaps, the most fascinating 
and the most mysterious country on the 
face of the globe. India is fascinating in 
its chequered history, in the remains of 
its ancient splendour, in the variety of its 
races and peoples, in its social manners 
and customs. It is impossible to define 


the endless spell which it exercises upon 


you. India is mysterious in the supreme 
difficulty of penetrating to its innermost 
hfe. The Hindu does not wear his heart 
upon his sleeve. He cherishes it as a 
sacred treasure to be preserved from 
prying eyes. He ascends to mystic heights 
and descends to mystic depths. His 
religion is to be alone with God. His 
most precious and enraptured moments are 
those in which all externalisms turn into 
the vain shows of things, and he becomes 
absorbed in the Infinite Spirit. His soul 
is a book in which there are chapters un- 


readable by the practical Huropean—a - 


kingdom of peace and quietude un- 
travelled and unexplored by the busy and 
restless Englishman. It is only he who 
scampers through the country im a few 
weeks who imagines that he has probed 
the mind and heart of India. A long 
residence destroys this superficial illusion, 
and creates and deepens the conviction 


that the recesses of the Hindu’s soul are 


hidden from view—that he has meat to eat 
which his Western brother knows not of. 
I do not claim to speak with anything 
even approaching to perfect knowledge. I 
limit these observations strictly to my own 
personal experiences and impressions, and 
as such they are necessarily inadequate 
and fragmentary. But I do claim, honestly 
and earnestly, to give them to you entirely 
free from English prejudices and pre- 
possessions. I went to India with the 
determination to see those phases of 
thought and life with which I should 
come in contact, not from the European 
but from the Indian point of view; and 
to estimate them, not on the basis of 
what they might seem to be to a Huropean 


Christian, but on the basis of what they 


are to an Asiatic Theist. As I wish 
Christianity to be judged by its best and 
not by its worst, by its purity and not by 
its adulterations, so I wished to judge of 
aspects of religion in India by their highest 
not their lowest side, by their strength not 
their weakness, by their essence not their 
excrescences. These notes, then, spring out 


* Report presented to & meeting of the Council 
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features of religion in India; and whether | being the gate to Government employ- 


you agree with them or not, I say that 
they are the expression of a free and 
unbiassed mind. 


Work—Hducational and Religious. 


My work was mainly of a religious kind 
in co-operation with our Brahmo friends. 
Besides sermons and theological lectures 
it consisted of contributions on theological 
and religious subjects to the Brahmo 
papers, to the Hindu of Madras, to the 
Indian Mirror of Calcutta, and to the 
Theistic Inight of Calicut. In addition, I 
wrote literary articles in the Brahmo 
papers, and in the Calcutta University 
Magazine. Lalso gave lectures of a literary 
character. In Madras and Calcutta, in 
Dacca, Shillong, and Darjeeling, in the 
North-West Provinces, and in Behar, these 
lectures brought large audiences of 
students and members of the educated 
native communities, with a few Huropeans. 
Several of them furnished opportunities 
for presenting the principles of Liberal 
Religion, as you will at once see when 
I mention the subjects — Wordsworth, 
Carlyle, Emerson, Matthew Arnold, 
Tennyson, Dickens, Charles Kingsley. I 
was told again and again that they pro- 
vided a better medium for sowing the 
seeds of Liberal Religious ideas, and for 
approaching and impressing the minds 
of thoughtful and enquiring young men 
than directly doctrinal discourses. 


The Need and Opportunity for Liberal 
Religion in India. 


But, after all, the principal interest. of 
your Representative was in his attempts to 
further the cause of Liberal Religion, 
which in India is known as Brahmoism, 
-in England as Unitarianism. For this 
purpose India offers to theologians of 
large mind, and all-embracing sympathies, 
and heart kindled with the prophet’s fire, 
an open door: It is a commonplace 
_ observation, heard everywhere, that India, 
like England, is religiously in a state 
of transition. Western education -has 
brought with it rich benefits, but it has 
not been an unqualified good. If it has 
enriched the mind of India, it has 
impoverished its soul. If it has opened 
the eyes of India to a wider world, it has 
dimmed the vision and the faculty divine 
which have been India’s spiritual strength 
and glory. it has conferred gains and 
inflicted losses. One result has been that 
it has broken up and destroyed the village 
and district classes which were under the 
personal.direction and tuition of the old 
and now dying race of Pundits whose 
influence was moral and spiritual as well as 
intellectual, whose aim was to form charac- 
ter as well as impart knowledge. These 
centres of training, where the Pundits 
were as fathers to their pupils, have disap- 
peared under the extension of the collegiate 
system, The aspiring and ambitious 
youths of India, instead of coming in 
their own localities under the power of 
immediate personal intercourse with those 
who were both religious guides and intel- 
_ lectual receptors, now flock to the 
colleges in the principal towns. With the 
exception of those colleges which are in 
the hands of the Christian Missionary 
Societies, the teaching in these institu- 
tions is purely secular. It is given by 
professors who have no personal relations 
with the students, and whose dominating 


: a4 rid is. ne Salant their Pipe to pass the 


ment and to the learned professions. 
The Indian Government is necessarily 


| pledged to a position of neutrality with 


regard to religion. Accordingly, the 


| Government collegas arenon-religious. The 


curriculum makes no provision for the 
inculeation of those principles which lie 
at the basis of human character, and 
without which life is halt, and lame, and 
blind. I am not aware that the Home) 
supplies what the Government colleges 
omit; and I am certain that the vast 
majority of Indian youths are untouched, 
and will remain untouched, by the 
dogmatic Christian churches. 


A Temporary Lack of Faith. 


What is the present result of this state 
of things? It is that young India has 
departed from the ancient faith. It has 
been loosened from its old moorings, and 
is away out at sea, without rudder, com- 
pass, or anchor. It is drifting—whither ? 
Away from harbourage, at any rate. It 
is, to change the figure, wandering in the 
desolate land of Nowhere. In this con- 
dition it is apt to conclude that it has 
outgrown religion. To it enlightenment 
and faith cannot co-exist. Faith belongs 
to an age of ignorance. Culture leaves 
religion behind as a phase of mental 
infancy. This is to-day’s attitude of 
young India towards religion. It adheres 
to old forms, rites, and ceremonies ; but 
it has lost the soul, the vitalising power 
of religion. It takes great care of the 
shell—of observances—but the kernel has 
becomed unpalatable to a cultured taste. 


Orthodox Christianity will not Avail. 


It is totally against human experience 
in the history not only of India but of 
the human race that this attitude should 
be permanent. It will prove in the Hast 
as in the West that men ‘may rise on 
stepping stones of their dead selves to 
higher things.” But in the meantime 
what is being done to meet the immediate 
need? Christianity does not meet it. 
Christianity in India means orthodox or 
Trinitarian Christianity. In this sense 
Christianity is not likely to become the 
religion of India. After generations of 
missionary effort on the part of Baptists, 
Wesleyans, the Church of England, the 
Presbyterians, the American Episcopal 
Methodists, the converts are a mere 
handful among the three hundred millions 
of people who inhabit the land. A large 
number, perhaps the largest number, of 
these have been gathered within the folds 
of the Christian churches by the help 
given to them in times of distress. They 
are described throughout India as 
“famine Christians.” It would be unjust 
to deny that there are instances of genuine 
conversion; but they are few and far 
between. Even the young men who pass 
through Christian colleges and graduate 
from these remain outside the Christian 
churches. There is a great wall of sepa- 
ration between studentship in a Christian 
college, and affiliation with a Christian 
church. I suppose that “the Christian 
College” of Madras—the most famous 
and the most successful of all the Christian 
colleges in India—has seen thousands of 
students in its classes during the thirty- 
five years of its existence, and has on its 
roll the largest total of the graduates of 
the Madras University ; but the number 
= those who: have become Christians -is 


the merest fraction of the whole. Once 
every year former students assemble in 
the College from all parts of the Madras 
Presidency, with the present students, to 
do honour to its justly revered Founder 
and Principal—the venerable the Rev. 
Dr. Miller. They have all received in- 
struction in Christianity, but they are 
still Hindus and not Christians. Several 
of the Madras Brahmos are ,Christian 
College trained men. The orthodox’ in- 
terpretation of Christianity fails to find 
lodgment in the minds of cultivated 
natives. 


Beneficent Work of Orthodox Christians. 


But the representatives of orthodox 
Christianity have done, and are doing, 
beneficent service in India, The most 
orthodox Hindu will gladly and appreciat- 
ingly acknowledge the blessings they are 
conferring on his countr y: In education, 
in philanthropy, i in deeds of mercy, they 
exemplify and enact, in unstinted and ever- 
increasing measure, the gospel of human- 
ity. To them India owes her first intro- 
duction to the treasures of Western litera- 
ture. To them she owes companies of men 
and women who, for the love of God and 
His Christ, spend themselves on the sick 
and suffering, on the poor and needy. -To 
them she owes bands of Christ- hike. souls 
who respond to the ery of the lonely and 
destitute, and whose hands are swift to 
aid without distinction of race, creed, or 
colour. It was from among their ranks 
that several missionaries and nurses, like 
their Lord and Master, yielded up their 
lives through their self-forgetting and self- 
consuming devotion to the famine- 
stricken in the Central Provinces last 
ear. God be thanked for the richness 
and the helpfulness of the hearts and 
hands of such men and women! It is in 
such ways as these that Christianity com- 
mends itself in India. In its theological 
forms it awakens no answering chord in 
the soul of the Hindu: as a spirit of 
service and of love it enters his heart, 
and proves its affinity with what is best 
and highest in his own religion. 


Revival of Vedantism. 


There is the revival of Vedantism. But 
the renewed investigation into Vedantism 
does not apparently extend beyond the 
limits of a few enthusiastic students. The 
most eloquent present-day expounder of 
Vedantism is Vivikananda; but Vivi- 
kananda’s warmest admirers would hardly 
maintain that he has stamped on India 
either his doctrines or his personality. 
Yet if Vedantism won general acceptance 
it would not be a force making against 
Liberal Religion. As I read it—it is 
capable of a variety of interpretations— 
Vedantism is by no means incompatible 
with Brahmoism. On the contrary, they 
may dwell together in peace and concord. 
But I see no sufficient evidence that any 
one conception and interpretation of 
Vedantism is destined to become the 
sovereign religion of India. 


Mrs. Besant’s Movement. 


There is the movement originated, 
headed, and propagated throughout India 
by Mrs. Annie Besant with untiring 
vigour and charm of manner—a move- 
ment which counts, for the time being, as 
an important, factor in religion in the Hast. 
If this were a frank “effort to free 
Hinduism from its accumulated mass of 


corruptions and, superstitions, and to 
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restore it to its original purity, it might 
be a radical and life-giving reformation, 
Tt might then be a power of regeneration, 
remaking Hinduism after its original 
fashion, and clothing it with the light 
with which heaven first kindled it, as with 
a garment. It is, however, a compromise 
with Hinduism as it is, a tolerance of its 
proved evils and adulterations, in the 
hope that. by insistence on its everlasting 
verities the fittest will ultimately survive. 
I have no doubt that Mrs. Besant earnestly 
desires to breathe the breath of life into 
the best but decadent elements of Hindu- 
ism, and to make her movement a power- 
ful contribution to the spiritual life of 
India; but I honestly believe that, in the 
policy which has hitherto marked it, it has 
been a set-back and not a stimulus to the 
highest life of India. Whatever power 
attends it is due to the undeniable 
potency of Mrs. Besant’s personality. 
When that ceases to operate its vitality 
will be gone. 
Brahmoism. 


These are among the forces at work in 
the realm of religion in India, from 
orthodox Christianity on the one side to 
Mrs. Besant’s movement on the other. 
Between these stands Brahmoism, distinct 
from each and all, having a mission of 
its own, seeking to differentiate between 
what is permanent and what transient, 
what universal and what local in all 
religions, and out of the eternal consti- 
tuents aiming to establish the universal 
religion. 

A Unwwersal Theistic Faith. 


What is Brahmoism ? It is essentially a 
theistic religion. It is not exclusive, self- 
sufficient, and denominational. 
sources and inspiration of truth in every 
system of faith. It claims a common share 
with all mankind in those incontrovertible 
tests by which the dispensations of Provi- 
dence inthe materialas wellasinthe spiritual 
world have been proved and accepted by 
all who sought for salvation. Thankfully 
accepting many most sacred truths from 
other systems of belief it would be essenti- 
ally contradictory tothe catholic character 
of its creed if it neglected the tests and 
credentials which those systems furnish 
for the truths so supplied. It would he 
a denial of God as the Father of Truth, 
who hears the cry of every truth-seeker, 
whatever his creed or country, if in 
welcoming the revelations of His Spirit 
through different sources, it welcomed not 
also the internal and external testimony 
which those revelations bring with them. 
Its great object is therefore to establish 
that communion of faith, partial at pre- 
sent, far from complete, which shall 
pervade the religious consciousness of all 
men. Standing on the simplest founda- 
tion, simple but eternal, simple and 
undoubted as God’s great fatherhood and 
the law of love among men, Brahmoism 
knocks at the door of every religious 
system, learns and admires the grand dis- 
coveries of truth made in it, and stores 
up all for the universal church of the 
future. Doctrinally it affirms the unity 
and primary attributes of God as mani- 
fested in all creation, and in all conscious 
contemplation of His nature: it affirms 
the divine origin and eternal respon- 
sibilities of man: it lays between God 
and man that law of progress which 
extends through all eternity: it affirms 
that the Soul may come direct to God and 
see Him face to face without mediator or 


It finds its. 


intercessor : it affirms that salvation con- 
sists in purity of heart and righteousness 
of life: it affirms that repentance and 
amendment and not reliance on the merits 
of others are the conditions of God’s 
forgiveness of the sinner: it affirms that 
the worship of God is the soul’s health: 
and it affirms that after the process called 
death the Soul will for ever dwell with the 
Supreme Soul in a continuously ascending 


life. 


Making for Social Reform. 


Brahmoism also involves social reform. 
Its adherents have been taught by Rajah 
Rammohun Roy, by Maharshi Devender- 
nath Tagore, by Keshub Chunder Sen, to 
think that their salvation cannot be 
separated from the salvation of those with 
whom their destinies are cast together. 
Hence they have devised and adopted 
measures for the improvement of the 
community in the matter of child-marriage, 
the remarriage of widows, the education of 
woman, the free social intercourse of men 
and women. But above and beyond all 
else the Brahmo believes that amidst 
warring ideas and antagonistic creeds 
there is in every true and humble religious 
heart an essential harmony of thought and 
principle, a heavenly confraternity of the 
highest relations, which has been the 
revelation of God at all times. Thus there 
is one current of spirituality encircling the 
world of souls, and the Brahmo’s views 
of God and man tend to deepen that 
current. 


Brahmoism India’s Deepest Need. 


I shall no doubt be considered partial 
alike by orthodox Christians and orthodox 
Hindus,* but it is my earnest} conviction 
that the faith of Brahmoism is India’s 
deepest need. Is it operative? None can 
read the history connected with the great 
Reformers whose names I have mentioned, 
and doubt that it has proved a savour of 
life unto life. Its influence is not to be 
measured by the number of its actual 
adherents, or by,a count of its organised 
societies. These may seem insignificant in 
the midst of India’s vast population. But 
it would be a mistake to assume that its 
power is limited within its own prayer+ 
halls, or churches, or institutions. It has 
permeated, and is permeating, masses of 
the community who do not come within 
its walls, and who would not accept its 
name, I am stating only the simple truth 
when I say that, as with Unitarianism in 
England, so with Brahmoism in India, 
there are more Brahmos_ outside of 
Brahmo organisations than within them. 
Its truths have told far and wide. I have 
met with Hindus upon Hindus who 
have unhesitatingly confessed they were 
Brahmos in faith, but that they remained 
within the Hindu community for the sake 
of two or three ceremonies which they 
could not abandon. Brahmoism is gradu- 
ally pervading India likeleaven. I believe 
with heart and soul that it is destined to 
inherit the land. Will it propagate itself 
as a great organisation? Ido not know. 
I am not so deeply concerned for its future 
asa society. But of its future as a faith 
I have no more doubt than I have of 
the dawn of day to-morrow morning, 
Wherever I went I learned, even more 
than Brahmos themselves could learn, 
that it is slowly winning its way from 
mind to mind, circulating from soul to 
soul, Its seed is spreading and germinat- 
jng, and into ywhatever granary the hare 


‘which satisfies the soul. 


vest will be gathered, the harvest will be 
there. 
Obstacles to its Growth. 


What retards the growth of Brahmoism 
as an institution? “One cause is external 
to itself. It is the increasing elasticity of 
Hinduism. Theologically, Hinduism has 
become comprehensive, and embraces 
almost every variety of opinion from 
orthodox Hinduism to Agnosticism. It is 
asserted by native writers of authority 
that Hinduism has become a term for 
social observances rather than for a 
religion, and that one may hold any 
religious or theological faith and still be a 
good Hindu if only he practice two or 
three social rites and ceremonies. 
Brahmoism finds that this growing ex- 
pansiveness of Hinduism to all sorts of 
opinions tells against the augmentation of ° 
its numbers, while surrender to certain 
forms avoids the domestic and social 
penalties of joining a Brahmo eaurelt. 


Internal Divisions. — 

Other causes are internal. The chief, 
perhaps, are the divisions among the 
Brahmos themselves. Itis painful to me 
to think of these severances and aliena- 
tions, and it would cut me to the quick to 
dwell upon them; but that they weaken 
the power of Brahmoism and bring upon 
it scoff and reproach who can doubt I 
can only hope and pray that as the 
Unitarians of England and America have 
learned to co- operate in organisations for 
the common cause, in spite of differences 
of opinion as marked and as wide as those 
which set up the Brahmos of India into 
apparently irreconcilable sections, so their 
brethren of the Hast may learn to join 
heart and hand and present a united front 
against every form of evil. - 


Too Speculative. 


Another cause is the tendency to over- - 
speculation—a tendency which is apt to 


‘mmistake the philosophy of religion for 


religion itself. One of the first things 
one notices among our Brahmo friends is 
a great fondness for discussing ab- 
stract questions—questions which have 
puzzled all the ages, and the consideration 
of which does not produce any marked 
results on the soul or on the activities of 
life. I do not by any means discard the 
necessity of a philosophy of religion, and 
of a theology, but in the pursuit of the 
religious life we much more require that 
Our Brahmo 
friends know better than we Westerners 
do what it is to retire within the folds 
of their own being, and to behold every- 
thing there by the light which heaven 
kindles in the bosom of every earnest 
worshipper. If any word of mine has 
weight with them I would venture to 
counsel them to emphasise more and more 
this aspect of Theism—the immortal 
blessedness of God’s near Presence in 
daily life; to accentuate the spirituality 
of religion, and concentrate themselves 


‘more and more on the spiritual growth of 


man, With the light kindled in the 
inner nature, with the spiritual nature 
receiving its proper support and nourish- 
ment, the functions of the mind are never 
at a loss to find their bel) and 
exercise. 


Methods of Help from England, 


Holding these views of Brahmoism and 
its future I believe that the Briti 
Foreign Unitarian Association ig 
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most useful and beneficent work in aiding 
the Brahmo movement. I should strongly 
deprecate any attempt to establish dis- 
tinetively Unitarian congregations in 
India. I would continue to give liberal 
help to the Unitarian Mission in the 
Khasi Hills. That was a spontaneous 
movement. It was not thrust upon the 
Khasi people from outside. It sprang up 
on the soil. It was started by two Khasi 
men who, able to read and speak English, 
were inspired by reading some American 
Unitarian literature circulated by the Rev. 
A. Hy Dall, of Calcutta. But beyond 
giving generous support to this Khasi 
Unitarian Mission I would not go. 
Brahmoism is indigenous, and it has some 
features peculiar to itself which Unit- 
arianism does not possess, while it has 
affinities with Unitarianism which should 
‘ bring the representatives of the two faiths 
into the closest relations of amity with 
each other. At present there are three 
forms of aid gladly given by this Associa- 
tion—the Brahmo scholarship at Man- 
chester College, the sending out of an 
English minister to work with the Brahmo 
Samaj, and the free distribution of 
Unitarian and other liberal religious 
literature. Of these three forms the first- 
named is, perhaps, the most important. 
Helpful as the visits of English ministers 
may be, they are not so helpful as a body 
of men who spend two years in increasing 
their theological equipment at Manchester 
College, and then return to speak out of 
their fuller and richer resources to the 
people in the tongue wherein they were 
born. Given a number of such men, with 
cultured minds and sanctified souls, with 
the solemn strains of truth sung from 
Heaven in their ears, and they, using 
native speech, would deliver their message 


with far more effect than a foreigner 


employing an alien language. I should 
be basely ungrateful if I left in your 
minds any shadow of doubt as to the 
kindliness and the geniality with which 
I was everywhere received. It was pleas- 
ant to be assured by Brahmo friends that 
the voice of an Englishman, discoursing 
on religion, reached classes of people who 
would not be found within a Brahmo 
Mandir. But still I have no doubt that a 
native enriched with mental wealth as 
well as gifted with the spirit, speaking 
in a vernacular from the depths of a soul 
hallowed with sacred fire, would penetrate 
to the holy of holies, where a European 
would but enter the outer courts of the 
heart’s temple. The Brahmo scholarship, 
wisely used, is a contribution towards 
preparing such men for their ministry. 
Such men are, wanted everywhere, aud 
nowhere more than in the Madras Pre- 
sidency, where there is not a single 
Brahmo missionary, where services are 
carried on in Madras, Calicut, Mangalore, 
Coimbatore, Masulipatam, Rajamundry, 
Bezwada, Coranada, and elsewhere, by 
zealous laymen who keep their hands to 
the plough amidst at thousand discourage- 
eae 
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Hopeful ‘Prospects of the Liberal Faith. 


- Thave said or implied that India offers 
a splendid field for the propagation of 
liberal religion. I do not mean that 
India is prepared for what our orthodox 
Christian friends would call “ instantane- 
ous conversion” to liberal religion. I 
mean that a large proportion of her 


earnestness and devotion, 


broad, ae ci catholic presentation 
of religion. 


A Record of Personal Hxperience. 


_ I have formed this opinion out of my 
own experiences. I am open to the charge 
of egotism in referring to those experiences, 
but I must refer to them in this connec- 
tion, At Madras, where began, the Sunday 
evening congregations, which filled the 
Mandir and its verandah during my three 
months’ stay, consisted of Brahmos, 
Hindus, Mahommedans, and native 
Christians. Literature was in great de- 
mand every Sunday evening, and the 
tracts and pamphlets sent out by this 
Association to the Madras Samaj were 
eagerly taken away. Ata religious address 
the Victoria Hall was crowded with an 
audience of 1,500, which included every 
type of religious thought. On a second 
visit to the south a course of eight or nine 
religious lectures was given at Calicut, on 
the Malabar coast. The Jubilee Town 
Hall, which seats about 600, was occupied 
to the full every night, the audience being 
composed of natives of all classes, with a 
number of Huropeans. The German 
Basel Mission authorities kindly and 
voluntarily placed the large hall of their 
schvol at our disposal for the Sunday 
evening service—a friendly act which 
would not have been offered or granted 
in Calcutta or Madras. It was remarked 
by the West Coast Spectator that the 
meetings had aroused in Calicut a reli- 
gious interest unknown in the town within 
living memory. At Shillong the Brahmo 
Samaj Prayer Hall witnessed large gather- 
ings of natives belonging to several 
religions, with a number of Huropean 
ladies and gentlemen. It was the same 
at Bhowanipur, a suburb of Calcutta, 
where two courses of ten or twelve Sunday 
evening lectures filled the South Suburban 
School with men of various religions. It 
was the same in some measure at Barisal, 
in a large measure at Dacca. It was so 
at Agra, Lucknow, and Allahabad, and 
eminently so at Bankipur, in Behar, where 
Brahmos, Hindus, Mahommedans, native 
Christians assembled, to the number of 
four and five hundred, in the Government 
College and in the Mahommedan College ; 
and, in addition, a number of Huropean 
ladies and gentlemen, the official element 
being well represented. 


Religious Services in Calcutta. 


But perhaps the most interesting ex- 
perience, because it extended over a longer 
period, was at Calcutta. During a second 
visit, a Brahmo Committee, at the initia- 
tive of Dr, P. K. Ray, arranged for a reli- 
gious service on the Sunday morning in 
the Albert Hall, to be conducted by your 
Representative. It was an experiment, 
and it justified the hopes of its promoters. 
For several months there was every 
Sunday morning a congregation in which 
Brahmos of all sections joined, and along 
with them Brahmins, Mahommedans, 
native Christians, and men who in 
England are called “free lances.” These 


fall united as one body. Its intellectual 
‘character was sufficiently attested by the 
fact that there were barristers, 
doctors, 


vakils, 
scientists, college professors, 
and students, with a few Tadies, most of 


them graduates of Calcutta University. 
‘It averaged about two hundred. It was de- 
scribed in Calcutta newspapers as “a unique 
, congregation,” 

_ sdavated » Sous are tata to Tisten to a| 


and it was characterised by 
It proved thar, 


men of different and divergent theologies 
could find acommon bond of worship. 
Whether it could and would have been 
established into a permanent congregation 
T hesitate to say. Unhappily, with my 
sudden collapse in health, it was dis- 
banded. But as far as it went—a pro- 
miscuous gathering every Sunday morning 
of men of various races and creeds—it gave 
evidence that among the educated con- 
stituency of India there are those who are 
ready to form the beginnings of what might 
eventuate in a National Church—not the 
Church of a sect or a party, but, in one of 
St. Paul’s favourite phrases, a Church of 
the Living God. This is the ideal of 
Brahmoism; and if it were true to this 
ideal, if all its administration were moulded 
in harmony with this largeness of aim, if 
its spirit were always on this high eleva- 
tion, it would fulfil its inherent possibility 
of being the builder and maker of such a 
kingdom of God. But, like all ideals, it 
suffers from an admixture of human in- 
firmities, and proves less broad than its 
high theoretical purposes. Still, I look for 
its high purposes to become again supreme, 
as they once were, when Brahmoism went 
on its conquering way; and it is in co- 
operating with it to this end that your 
Representative can do his best work. The 
Calcutta Albert Hall congregation showed 
what might be done, and gave the promise 
of the Church of Humanity. 


Opportunities for Further Help. 


This Association has opened up rela- 
tions with the Brahmos of India which are 
worthy of the largest support. As richer 
funds come into the exchequer, these 
relations may be manifested in more than 
the three directions to which they are 
now confined. But the forms of aid are 
not so important as the spirit out of which 
they are born. That spirit has existed 
between the Liberal Thinkers of the West 
and those of the East from the time of the 
Rajah Rammohun Roy. It grew during 
the visit of Keshub Chunder Sen. It has 
increased during a more recent period. It 
has not advanced to full proportion. Itis 
capable of deepening and enrichment. It 


is a spirit of fraternity, a spirit of sym- 


pathetic imagination, with a due regard to 
the special characteristics of Unitarianism 
and Brahmoism. It is not exclusive but 
inclusive. It aims at promoting unity 
with diversity. It is to the development 
of this spirit that the visits. of English 
ministers will prove to be valuable 
contributions. They will form links of 
communion between Hast and West. 
They will bind heart to heart and soul to 
soul over leagues of land and sea as 
nothing else can. Sermons and lectures 
will be “listened to and appreciated, but. it 
is the personal association, animated by 
brotherliness, saturated by feelings of 
goodwill, which will be most effective in 
enabling Hast and West to realise that 
beneath all external diversities, under- 
lying all modes of thought and fashions 
of worship, there beats one human heart— 
that men of every name and clime and 
colour are of one divine kith and kin, one 
family of the one God and Father of 
us all, 


To CorresPponpENTS. — Letters, &c., 
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BRITISH AND FOREIGN UNIT- 
ARIAN ASSOCIATION. 


COUNCIL MEETING, 


A mertine of the Council was held on 
Wednesday afternoon, Oct. 30, at Essex 
Hall, Mr. W. Brake Oparrs, K.C., presi- 
dent, in the chair, when there were also pre- 
sent the Rev. F. Allen, Mrs. L. M. Aspland, 
Mr. H. Blessley, Mr. G. W. Brown, Miss 
Burkitt, Mr. G. Callow, the Rev. J. E. 
Carpenter, M.A., the Rev. G. Carter, Mr. 
G. W. Chitty, Mr. H. Chatfeild Clarke, 
Mr. P. W. Clayden, the Rev. V. D. 
Davis, B.A., Mr. H. Epps, the Rev. F. K, 
Freeston, Mr. J. Harrison, the Rev. James 
Harwood, B.A., the Rev. P. M. Higgin- 
son, M.A., Miss F. Hill, the Rev. F. H. 
Jones, B.A., the Rev. Dr. Klein, Mr. H. 
B. Lawford, Mrs. Alfred Lawrence, Miss 
Lawrence, Mr. T. Grosvenor Lee, Mr. I. 
8. Lister, Mr. H. Lupton, Miss M. Mar- 
tineau, Mr. David Martineau, J.P., Mrs. 
H. L. Morton, Mr. J. G. Pinnock, Mr. F. 
Pinnock, the Rev. W. Chynoweth Pope, 
Miss Preston, Mr. Ion Pritchard, Miss M. 
Pritchard, the Rey. Lawrence Scott, Miss 
. Sharpe, Mr. W. Spiller, the Rev. F. W. 
Stanley, the Rev. J. E. Stronge, Mr. J. 
Sudbery, Miss Tagart, the Rev. W. G. 
Tarrant, B.A., Mr. 8. 8S. Tayler, Miss 
Teschemacher, Mr. E. ©. Thurgood, Sir 
Roland: K. Wilson, Bart., Mr. T./ Pallister 
Young, and the Rey. W. Copeland Bowie, 
the secretary. 

The Minutes of the Council meeting on 
April 16 having been read and confirmed, 


the Presipent acknowledged the honour | 


of his election and expressed his strong 
conviction of the need of their work, and 
especially of strong affirmative teaching of 
Unitarianism. 

The Srcrerary then read the report of 
the Executive Committee, with a full 
record of the progress of the Association’s 
work since the last meeting of the Council. 
As we publish this week the special report 
of the Rey. 8. Fletcher Williams on his 
work in India, we are obliged to hold over 
the Committee’s Report, which will appear 
in full in our next week’s issue. 

The report having been read several 
questions arising out of it were asked, and 
Miss M, Prirrcuarp mentioned the plea- 
sant experience of the Misses Turver in 
their recent visit to New Zealand, where 
they found the congregation at Aukland 
full of enthusiasm for the work, and more 
than satisfied in having secured the ser- 
vices of the Rev. W. Jellie. 

Miss H. SHarre repeated her question, 
whether something could not be done in 
West and South London asin the North to 
display Unitarian literature in a shop- 
window. 

The Presipent read a letter from the 
Rey. R. A. Armstrong, who was absent in 
Holland, attending the meetings of the 
Protestantenbond at Utrecht, expressing 
his great regret that he could not be pre- 
sent to urge the greatness of their oppor- 
tunities and responsibilities in reference 
to Unitarianism and Liberal Religion in 
the Scandinavian countries generally. Of 
this Mr. Armstrong wrote :— 


A great awakening is there in active 
process, and it is, I am persuaded, such a 
view cf religion as we can present that 
alone bas the hope of laying hold of the 
spiritual life of these peoples and saving it 
from a‘purely eritical Agnosticism. My 
own immediate knowledge and interest 
concérns Denmark, where it is absolutely 


necessary to help our friends to put all 
possible strength and effectiveness into 
Lys over Landet, their weekly organ. It 
ought to be made a power throughout 
Seandinavia, and might be so if we 
challenged it to put forth its strength by 
such regular and substantial pecuniary 
support as the Association over which you 
preside is well able to provide. But Norway 
and Sweden also, I am persuaded, are ripe 
for our action. These peoples constitute 
one of the noblest stocks on the face of the 
earth, and to imbue them with Liberal 
Christianity would be a long and splendid 
step towards the conquest of the world. 
Cannot we have.a special Scandinavian 
Committee, with instructions to acquire all 
possible information, both by  corre- 
spondence and by visitation, and to take 
whatever measures may prove most practical 
for the spread of our Gospel among these 
populations ? 


The Secretary pointed out that a grant 
of £10 had been made for the support of 
Lys over Landet, and the Committee 
would watch for every opportunity of 
service in those countries. 

On the motion of the Rev. J. HArwoop, 
seconded by Mr. P. W. CnaypEn, a re- 
solution was passed, warmly acknow- 
ledging the services of Mr. Harry Raw- 
son, J.P., of Manchester, as local treasurer 
for over forty years, and referring 
with sympathy and good wishes to his re- 
tirement from that office. 

The Rev. J. Harwoop also reported as 
to the International Council meetings in 
Whit-week, particularly dwelling on the 
evidences he had since found in different 
parts of the country of the stimulus 
derived from those delightful meetings. 


The SrcretTAry reported as to the effort 
made to secure through the District 
Associations a record of chapel endow- 
ments, Miss Tagart once more emphasising 
the importance of knowing who were. the 
trustees of various endowments. There 
were trusts hanging ona single life, which 
ought to be attended to. Hodowments 
had been lost or diverted from their proper 
use simply through lapse of trustees and 
inattention to this matter. 


The Prestpent then expressed. their 
great regret that the Rev. S. Fletcher 
Williams was not well enough to be 
present as they had hoped, to present a 
report as to his work in India, and to be 
welcomed home at the special meeting 
they had planned; but he had prepared 
a full and valuable report which would be 
presented by the Rev. V. D. Davis, chair- 
man of the Indian Sub-committee. 

The President being obliged to leave, 
the chair was taken by Mr. T. Grosvenor 
Lr, and Mr. Davis presented the report, 
which is printed in full in our present 
issue, giving an abstract of it, and joining 
on behalf of the Indian Committee in the 
President’s expression of sympathy with 
Mr. Williams in his illness and regret at 
his absence. 

It was then moved from the Chair :— 


That the Council offers its sincere con- 
gratulations to the Rev. §S. Fletcher 
Williams on the successful work which he 
accomplished during his residence in India 
as the representative of the Association, and 
in welcoming him home again to England, 
places on record its great indebtedness to 
him for his unwearied labours on behalf of 
Liberal religion, and conveys to him its 
deep sympathy in his prolonged and serious 
illness, : 


‘The Rev. J. Harwoop seconded the 
resolution, and from his own experience 


in India agreed entirely with the conclu- 
sions to which Mr. Williams had been 
brought by his fuller knowledge. They 
had been most fortunate in ‘their repre- 
sentative, and he had learned from 
correspondents in different parts of India 
how very warmly Mr. Williams’s sympathy 
had been appreciated, and how effective 
the personal influence he had exerted. 

The Rev. J. Estnin CARPENTER sup- 
ported. the resolution, with cordial 
appreciation of the work done by Mr. 
Williams, and especially of the value of 
the personal friendship by which he had 
drawn together workers in different 
parts cf India. As to the presence of 
students at Manchester College, Oxford, 
he thought that should still be regarded 
as an experiment, for they had not yet 
enough experience to be sure that the 
result of two years under conditions, so 
entirely different from those from which 
they came, and in which their life-work 
must be done, would be as a general rule 
beneficial to the students. | 

The resolution was unanimously passed. 

The Srcretary presented a report from 
the Rev. T. Dunkerley on the recent visit 
to Hungary, in which he had taken part 
as representative of the Association, and 


Miss Tagart gave a report on the same 


subject. 

Miss Tacart explained how the 
opening of the New College buildings at 
Kolozsvar had been postponed, and, there- 


fore, to their regret the English visitors — 


were unable to be present; but they 
inspected the buildings which overtopped 
the surrounding houses and could be 
seen from most parts of the town. There 
was accommodation for the residence of 
students, as well as class rooms, and in 
the centre was a hall of meeting, adorned 


with medallions of the succession of ~ 


Unitarian bishops. 
went to Hungary, it was to save the old 
college for the Unitarians; now the need 
was to provide for more students and 
divinity professors. There was a great 
movement in that country towards Liberal 


When her father - 


Protestantism, and there were whole ° 


communities needing ministers. 
had been greatly 
personality of Bishop Ferencz, and it 
was gratifying to see the place taken by 


They 


impressed by the . 


the Hungarians who had studied at - 


Manchester College. There were great 


claims on the Unitarian ministers in - 


Hungary, which they met with exemplary 
devotion. The Los von Rom movement 
throughout Austria was most striking, 
and the Unitarians had a _ great 


opportunity. They should be earnestly — 


sustained in their work. 


A resolution of thanks to Mr. Dunker- 
ley and Miss Tagart for their reports, 


moved from the Cuarr, and seconded by ~ 


Miss M. Prircuarp, was unanimously 
passed. 

The Rev. Lawrxrnce Scorr asked leave, 
as a matter of urgency, to bring forward 
the subject of the dreadful mortality of 
the children in the Concentration Camps 
of South Africa, to England’s shame, a 
subject which at no meeting of Christian 


people ought to be overlooked; but the © 


Chairman, while expressing his full 
agreement with Mr. Scott’s feeling in the 
matter, ruled that as no notice had been 
given, and so many members had 
already left the meeting, he could not 
submit the question of urgency, and th 
meeting therefore terminated. — 
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AN ITALIAN BOOK. 


Srr,— Will you kindly tell your readers 
from me that in the excellent paper of 
our friend, the Rev. Tony André, read in 
the late International Council of Unitarian 
and other Liberal Religious Thinkers and 


Workers, much more merit than I deserve 


is given to me, as publisher of a truly 
valuable hand-book of Religious History 
for the use of schools and families ? 

The hand-book in question was pub- 


lished at the expenses of my venerated | 


and beloved old friend, the Rev. Henry 
Paira, D.D., pastor of the Swiss Pro- 
testant Church in Milan. It was the 
labour of love of his worthy daughter 
Fanny—alas! called too soon from this 
lower world to the blessed company of 
other saints and angels! My share in 
that publication was mainly confined to 
the literary revision of the Italian. 

With loving remembrances to yourself 
and all who have ever been so kind to me 
in London, 

FEerpinanpo. Bracctrortt. 

Milan, Oct. 23. 


NEWS FROM THE CHURCHES. 


— ~p 


[Notices and Reports for this Department should 
be as brief as possible, and be sent in by Thursday 
Morning.) 

= 3o—— 

Atherton (Chowbent Chapel).—At the last 
meeting of the Guild the subject of conversation 
among the young people themselves was “The 
leadership of Jesus,” and the ideas expressed or 
quoted were both spiritual, sensible, and practical. 
At the previous meeting the subject was ‘! What 
can we Young People do for our Chapel ?”’ In the 
course of the conversation the following points were 
enunciated and illustrated:—(1) We can become 
members of the chapel ; (2) we can regularly attend 
its services ; (3) we can join heartily in the ser- 
vices ; (4) we can help to make strangers feel at 
home when they come into our chapel ; (5) we can, 
by punctual and regular attendance at the Sunday- 
school, and by a willingness to work for it and our 
other institutions, considerably help the chapel ; 
and (6) we can by our daily life among others aim 
to be worthy of the religion fcr which our chapel 
stands, The Rev. J. J. Wright has handed to the 
British and Foreign Unitarian Association a legacy 
of £100, left by the late Mr, Richard Aldred, 
spindle maker, and a member of the above chapel. 
Mr. Aldred died in 1892, and ordered his subscrip- 
tion of 10s. a year to be continued to the British 
and Foreign Unitarian Association until his 
executors, Mr. James Cowsill and the late Mr, 
William Unsworth, had completed certain arrange- 
ments provided in connection with Mr. Aldred’s 
little property. A plain homely man, whose every 
penny was the result of hard work and thrift, Mr. 
Aldred was devoted tv his chapel and to the Unit- 
arian cause. \ 

* Brighton.—Services in commemoration of Alfred 
the Great were held on Sunday, 27th ult. The 
Rev. H. M. Livens preached in the morning, and 


' Mr. G. J. Holyoake gave an interesting address in 


the evening, not omitting to point the moral to 
recent events. At the cloze of the service a resolu- 
tion was carried unanimously, imploring the pity 
of Lord Salisbury for the men, women, and children 
in the Concentration Camps in South Africa. The 
congregations were good, and the amount of 
£9 12s, 5d. was collected for the medical charities 
of the town. 

Croydon.— Citizen Sunday ” was marked by 
three services in the Free Christian Church, con- 
ducted by the Rey. J. Page Hopps. In the morn- 
ing the discourses for the day were introduced 
by the question, ‘Am I my Brother’s Keeper ?” 
‘In the evening the subject was, ‘‘ Why should 
But in the after- 
noon the great event of the day occurred. The 
Croydon Trades Council had sent a deputation to 


\Mr, Page Hopps, asking him to help them keep 


“ Citizen Sunday,” by opening the church for a 
-gpecial service, to be attended by the working-class 
societies of the town. This was agreed to, and the 
various bodies organised a procession, with music 
and banners, and made a brave show, the day being 


beautifully fine, The church was insuflicient for 


the throng of most interesting, sturdy-looking men 
in their “ Sunday best’’; but a band of willing 
helpers made the most of the church and its capa- 
cious vestibule, and all went off well. From the 
opening hymn to the closing benediction every- 
thing seemed to be touchingly and excitedly 
acceptable to the audience, and it must have 
occurred to many that we are within sight of an 
answer to the question: “Why do not. the 
masses go to worship?” The subject of discourse 
was, ‘The Housing of the People.” Mr. Page 
Hopps said he saw nothing for it but the interven- 
tion of the community, and the inclusion of house 
providing, with water providing, and tramway 
providing by public bodies, in order to emancipate 
the increasing population of strugglers from’ dis- 
gusting or deleterious conditions of daily life, 
from extortioners, and from the increasing crush. 
Public bodies could do the work on the necessary 
scale and as part of a compromise scheme: the ideal 
being to house large numbers of people some miles 
from the centres, and to provide frequent, quick, 
and cheap means of communication, all of which 
could be made to pay by public bodies, which could 
borrow money from the State at 3 percent. and 
for long terms cf years. The large audience, chiefly 
composed of picked workers who want better con- 
ditions of life, paid eager attention to the address, 
which had to be delivered amid little volleys of 
sympathetic cheers. 

East London Unitarian Sunday School 
Union.—The first meeting of the session was held 
at Forest Gate on Saturday, Oct. 26, when a paper 
was given by Mr. Ames on “Topics for Teachers.” 
This was followed by remarks by the Revs. W. G. 
Cadman, H. Woods Perris, and others. There were 
about thirty present. 

Framlingham and Bedfield —The anniversary 
services were held on Oct. 47, and were preceded by 
special mission services, conducted by the Rev, F. 
Summers, of London, in the villages round Bed- 
field. Much interest was aroused by these addi- 
tional services. At Monk Soham the barn kitchen, 
¥hich had been lent for the occasion, was crowded 
with forty-three people ; and at Worlingworth, 
where the room was smaller, there were forty 
present, One invalid was carried in from aneighbour- 
ing cottage to take part in the service. The Rev. 
F. Summers was listened to with rapt attention. 
The order of service on each evening was as follows : 
—The hymns were given out by Mr. Cooke, of Bed- 
field, who frequently takes the Sunday service in 
the chapel when the Rev. A. Amey is at Framling- 
ham ; the lessons were.-read by the Rev. A. Amey ; 
prayer was offered by Mr. Carlier, of London, and 
solos were sung by Miss E. Lawrence. The result 
of the mission services was shown by an increased 
interest on the Sunday. At Bedfield in the after- 
noon the chapel was well filled, and in the evening, 
when the Rey. A. Amey gave a lantern service, the 
building was so packed that it was calculated over 
200 were present, and several people were turned 
away. At Framlingham at the same time the Rev. 
F. Summers gave an able exposition of Unitarianism 
and a special invitation to join the chapel to all 
those who were not connected with any place of 
worship. The congregation was the largest for 
many years, some fifty people being present. The 
annual tea and public meeting were held at Fram- 
lingham on Monday, Oct. 29, when Miss Tagart 
took the chair. Among those present were the 
Rey. L. Tavener, Mrs. Talbot, Miss Ridge, and Mrs. 
and the Misses Lawrenee, A varied programme of 
songs, recitations, addresses, and children’s musical 
drill was much enjoyed by an audience of over 100. 
On Tuesday at Bedfield there was again a large 
gathering, including many lads and men. Addresses 
were given by the Rev. L. Tavener, the Rev. A. 
Amey, Mr. Dowsing, and Mr. Goldstein, and the 
programme was varied by songs and recitations. 
Miss Lawrence presided, and gave some account of 
her recent visit to Hungary. A Sale of Work, 
held both at Framlingham and Bedfield, realised 
£10 for the benefit of the chapels. 

Huddersfield.—On Sunday week anniversary 
services were conducted in the Fitzwilliam-street 
Church by the Rev. Ramsden Balmforth, of Cape 
Town, a former minister. There was a large attend- 
ance at both services, in the evening the church 
beingcrowded. On the following Wednesday evening 
a congregational tea-meeting was held to celebrate 
the anniversary and welcome Mr. Balmforth. 
The Rev. W. Mellor presided, supported by the 
Revs. R. Balmforth, J. M. Whiteman, J. H. Green, 
Councillor Balmforth, and others. The Chairman 
spoke hopefully of the prospects of the church, 
and Mr. Balmforth gave.a valuable address on the 
present painful situation in South Africa. There 
is a full report in the Huddersfield Daily Examiner 
of Oct. 24. 

Ilkeston.—On Sunday week the Rev. Dr. 
Griffiths preached in the High-street Chapel a 
special sermon on “‘ Our Duties as Citizens,” to a 


\ 


good report of which the local Advertiser devoted 
more than half a column. 

Ilminster.—At the Old Meeting a beautiful 
stained-glass window has been inserted to the 
memory of the late Mr. William Blake, of Bridge. It 
was made by the firm of John Hall and Sons, Bristol, 
and is admirable alike for the simplicity of its 
design and its rich colouring. 

Loughborough.—The Rey. Peter Dean was 
welcomed as minister of Victoria-street Church on 
Wednesday evening, Oct. 23. Nearly a hundred 
sit down to tea in the schoolroom, after which the 
chair was taken by Mr, William:Moes, J.P., ex- 
Mayor, and among those present were the Revs. H. 
Gow, W. Lindsay, W. G. Price, and Mr. Councillor 
Wilfrid Moss. Speeches were delivered by the 
ministers welcoming Mr. Dean on behalf of the 
congregations in the North Midland district, and 
Mr. Freeman and the Chairman welcomed him on 
behalf of the congregation. To these Mr. Dean 
replied. During a pleasant evening vocal contribu- 
tions were given by Mrs. Wilfrid Moss, R.A.M., and 
Mr. Richardson. 

Macclesfield (Appointment).—The Rev. W. G. 
Cadman, after nearly nine years’ arduous work atthe 
Mansford-street Church and Mission, has accepted 
the hearty and unanimous invitation of the con- 
gregation at Macclesfield to become their minister. 
He willenter upon his new duties at the end of 
March, 1902, 

Mossley.—On Sunday the chapel anniversary 
services were conducted, morning and evening, by 
the Rev. H. E. Dowson, B.A., and in the after- 
noon by the Rev. W. C. Hall, M.A. The collections 
amounted to £34 10s, 

Northampton.—A bazaar was held in the Town 
Hall on Wednesday week by the Kettering-road 
congregation, to raise £200, the amount required 
in addition to about £360 already raised, to 
place a new organ in the church, and to clear 
off a debt of £35. Mr. Councillor J. Jackson 
presided, and Mr. W. Blake Odgers, K.C., President 
of the British and Foreign Unitarian Association, 
declared the bazaar open. Grateful reference was 
made to the late Sir Philip and Lady Manfield, to 
whom the congregation owed their new church. 

Scarborough : Welcome Meeting.—On Wed- 
nesday, Oct. 23, a formal recognition and welcome 
was extended to the Rev. Ottwell Binns, as minis- 
ter at Westborough Church. The proceedings 
commenced with a service at 5 p.M., when addresses 
were given by the Revs. Dendy Agate and Charles 
Hargrove, on “ The Relation of the Congregation and 
the Minister,” and ‘The Message of our Churches.” 
After tea in the schoolroom, a public meeting was 
held, Mr. W. D. Cliff (Leeds) being in the chair, 
The secretary of the Scarborough congregation (Mr. 
Thomas Kettle) read letters of apology for absence 
from Lady O’Hagan, the Rev. F. Haydn Williams, 
and a number of local ministers and others, includ- 
ing the Rev. E. L. H. Thomas, former minister of 
the church. The Rev. W. C. Wardle, Primitive 
Methodist, was at the service, but could not stay 
for the evening. The Chairman paid a tribute to 
Mr. Binns for having made the severance with the 
old faith when he could no longer honestly believe 
in it. Unitarianism produced a self-reliance which 
had been called coldness by others, but Mr, Binns 
would find a warmth of feeling and heart equal to 
any he had been used to. Mr. H. J. Morton, J.P., 
offered the welcome of the congregation, and spoke 
with hopeful confidence of their future. Mr. 
Thomas Kettle said their welcome was all the more 
genuine because Mr. Binns had been with them for 
nearly six months, during which time the congre- 
gation had gained in numbers and activity. Mr, Gil- 
christ also associated himself with the congrega- 
tional welcome. As coming from another denomi- 
nation himself, he had every sympathy with Mr, 
Binns in looking for light, and showing it to others, 
The Rey. Dendy Agate spoke as an old minister of 
the congregation. Mr. Binns’s willingness to face 
the consequences of his conscientious change of 
opinion, and resultant loss of many friends, should 
secure for him new friends on whom to rely. He 
wished Mr. Binns and congregation God-speed 
through all the years. The welcome of the York- 
shire Unitarian Union was offered by the Rev. 
Charles Hargrove, who congratulated them on 
having the prettiest Unitarian Chapel in the North 
of England, in perhaps the finest town, The Rev. 
W. Copeland Bowie, Secretary of the B, and F.U.A., 
and Mr. Ion Pritchard, of the 8,S.A., and the Rev. 
C. Harvey Cook, of Leeds, also joined in the wel- 
come. In returning thanks, Mr. Binns said that in 
spite of all he had heard about Unitarian coldness, 
he had never had such a warm welcome before, 
He then proceeded to give some interesting detail 
of the way in which he came tobe there, He 
was baptised in the Church of England, and 
attended a Church Sunday-school. He then went 
to a Wesleyan Sunday-school, afterwards acting as 
teacher, and then local preacher, with a view to the 
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ministry. At this point the question of eternal 
punishment caused serious doubts in his mind, and 
he was glad when a doctor’s certificate released him 
from continuing his studies for the Wesleyan 
Church, He was offered assistance to the Church 
of England, Baptist, or Congregational ministries, 
and chose the latter, as it seemed to offer most 
freedom, but he soon found that if he was to preach 
what he felt to be the truth, it would not be in the 
Congregational Church, and that was how he came 
where he was that night. After a vote of thanks 
to the Chairman, the rest of the evening was spent 
in a social manner. 

Southport.—On Sunday, Oct. 18, anniversary 
services were held in the Unitarian Church, Port- 
land-street, the preacher being the Rey. L. P. Jacks, 
of Birmingham. On the following evening the 
annual tea and congregational meeting were held 
in the schoolcoom, marked like the Sunday services 
bya “record” attendance, After tea the chair 
was taken by the Rev. C. H. Wellbeloved, and the 
speeches of the evening were interspersed with 
pleasant music. In the interval an organ recital 
had been Sgiven in the church by Mra. Campbell, 
the organist of the congregation. The Chairman 
said a good many of their congregations seemed to 
have been celebrating their bi-centenary anniver- 
saries of late, He wondered whether it was an 
advantage or a disadvantage to have a long history 
behind one. It gave any congregation a respectable 
standing to have been established and doing work 
for 200 years, Still there were dangers attending 
a too long history—the danger of living upon the 
past, as if a tradition of a hundred years and more 
was @ sufficient justification for not doing very 
much in the present. The Southport congregation 
had no such danger. It had a very short history, 
thirty-nine years from the opening of the services 
in the Town Hall. ‘He liveth long who liveth 
well.” That applied to churches as well as to 
individuals. Therefore they might spread out that 
thirty-nine years and say they had a very good 
history at the back of them, ‘The test of a con- 
gregation living well was doing successfully or 
faithfully the particular work it had to do, Every 
church had its own special work, special mission, 
special problem, and special difficulties to solve. 
The work in Southport was very different from 
what it was, say, in Oldham, The problem was 
how to bring into their fold and fellowship those 
who were not satisfied with the teachings of the 
other churches—to provide a religious service that 
would appeal to the intellect and the inquiring 
mind—a service that would be in accord with the 
latest thought and knowledge of our day, and at 
the same time satisfy the religious sentiment and 
Imagination of the young. If they sought only to 
provide a cold intellectual service they would 
inevitably lose the young people. Among the 
difficulties they had to face he reckoned the preach- 
ing of the “ New Orthodoxy,” and the character of 
& population newly settled, without associations 
with the church. But that would be overcome as 
the young people grew up, aud they held loyalty 
to their church. A welcome was then offered to 
three visiting ministers by Mr. C. E. Hudson, 
seconded by Mr. Jagger, and helpful addresses were 
given by the Revs. E. W. Lummis, H. D. Roberts, 
and J. Morley Mills. 

Sidmouth.—On Friday evening, Oct. 25, a lec- 
ture on ‘‘ King Alfred the Great and Good,” by the 
Rey. T. L, Marshall, was read to the members of 
the Literary and Scientific Society, Mr. D. B. 
Squire in the chair. The lecture was read in an 
admirably clear and interesting way by Miss M. E. 
Marshall, Mr, Marshall being under strict medical 
orders not to speak in public. There was a large 
attendance, and the lecture, which excited much 
interest, is reported at considerable length in two 
local papers. 

Trebanos, 8. Wales.—The half-yearly meetings 
were held on Sunday and Monday, when the Revs. 
W. Tudor Jones (Swansea), D. Rees (Pentre), and 
T. J. Jenkins (the minister), officiated. The chapel 
was crowded, and the collections towards the debt 
were very satisfactory. The Rev. W. James, B.A., 
J.P., Llandyssul, had to cancel his engagement 
owing to indisposition, 


Tavistock.—On Tuesday the fields forming the 


endowment of the old Dissenting meeting-house, 
Hatherleigh; were sold by auction for £217 10s., 
at the George Hotel, Hatherleigh, with the consent 
of the Charity Commissioners. The congregation 
at Hatherleigh lapsed at the close of the eighteenth 
century. The last minister was George Castle, the 
grandfather of Lady Bowring. For over a century 
the income has been paid to the Abbey Chapel, 
Tavistock. Asaresult of the publication of the 
notices, preliminary to the appointment of new 
trustees (members of the Abbey Chapel), and of 
the sale, objections were received by the Commis- 
missioners of Hatherleigh Parish Council and 
Hatherleigh Baptist and Bible Christian Ministers, 


Whitchurch.—The Rev. A. A. Charlesworth 
was the preacher on Oct. 23, at the third of the 
special services, which are to be continued through- 
out the winter by the Rev. F. W. Turland. 
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Ga It is requested that notice of anyalteration 
in the Calendar be sent to the Publisher not 
later than Thursday Afternoon. 


Bermondsey, Fort-road, 7 P.M., Rev. T. E. M. 
EDWARDS. 

Blackfriars’ Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 
11 am. and 7 p.M., Rev. FREDERIC ALLEN. 
Morning, Boy’s Own Brigade Service : “ Saints 
of God.” Evening, “Nothing but Leaves.” 
Monday, 8.15 p.m., Social Institute: ‘‘ Popular 
Delusions,’ Rev. FREDERIO ALLEN. 

Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra-road, 
11 am. and 7 p.m., Rev. F, W. Sranuey. 

Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley-rd.,West 
Croydon, 11 4.M.and 7P.M., Rev. J. Pace Hopps. 

Deptford, Church-street, 11.15 a.m, and 6.30 P.m., 
Rev. A. J. MARCHANT... 

Essex Church, The Mall, Notting-hill-gate, 11 am. 
and 7 P,M., Rev. FRANK K. FREEsTON. Morning, 
“Tess than the Least,” 12, Communion. 
Evening, ‘Saints and Shrines, IV. St. 
Cuthbert and the Farnes.” a 

Forest-gate, corner of Dunbar-road, Upton-lane, 
11 a.m. and 6.30 p.m., Rev. H. W. PERRIS. 


Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham-place, 


11 a.m. and 7 P.m., Rev. R. H. U. Broor. 

Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, Rev. Epaar 
DarLyn, 11.15 a.m., “Mind and Spirit in 
Prayer ;” 7 P.m., “ All Souls.” Communion 
Service, 12.30 ; Children’s Class, 10.30 a.m. 

Highgate Hill, Unitarian Christian Church, 11 a.m. 
and 7 P.M., Mr. T, ELLIOT. =~ 

Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 a.m. 
and 7 P.M., Rev. G. Dawes Hicks, M.A., Ph.D. 

Kentish Town, Clarence-road, N.W., 11 a.m. and 
7 P.M., Rev. ALEXANDER FaRQUHARSON, 

Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 a.M. and 7 P.M, Rev. J. E. 
STRONGE. __ : 

Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church High-street, 
11 a.m. and 7°P.M., Rev. W. C. Porz. 

Little Portland-street Chapel, 11.15 a.m.and 7 P.M., 
Rev. H. 8, Perris, M.A. 

Mansford-street Churchand Mission, Bethnal Green, 
7 P.M., Rev. W. G. CapMAn, 

Peckham, Avondale-road, 11 a.m. and 6.80 P.M., 
Rev. G. Carter. 

Plumstead, Common-road Unitarian Church,11 a.m. 
and 6.30 P.M., Rev. L. JENKINS JonzES. : 

Richmond, Free Church, Ormond-road, 11.15 a.M. 
and 7 p.M., Rev. S. Farrington. 


Stepney-Green, College Chapel, 11 a.m, and 7 P.M, 


Mr. P. W. Ames. 
Stoke Newington, The Green, School Anniversary 


Services, 11.15 a.m, and 7 P.m., Rev. W. Woop- 


Ina, B.A. 


Stratford, West.Ham-lane Unitarian Church, 11 


A.M, Rey. T. E. M. Epwarps, and 6.30 P.M., 
Mr, E, Howarp. 
Wandsworth, Unitarian Christian Church, East-hill 
11 a.M, and 7 P.m., Rev. W. G. Tarrant, B.A. 
Wood Green, Unity Hall, 11 a.m. and 7 P.m., Rev. 
Dr. MumMiry, 
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PROVINCIAL, 


Batu, Trim-street Chapel, 11 a.m, and 6.30 p.m., 
Rev, Joun MoDowsE t, 

BeprorD, Library (side room), 11.15 a.m., Rev. 
RowLand Hitt, 

BiackPoon, Banks-street, North Shore, 10.45 a.m, 
and 6.30 P.mM., Rev. Davip Davis. 

Biackroot, Unitarian Church, Masonic Hall, South 
Shore, 11 and 6:30. : : 

Bootie, Free Church Hall, Stanley-road, 11 a.m, 
and 6,30 Pp.M., Rev. J. Mortey Mitts, .- 

BovuRgNEMOUTH, Unitarian Church West-hill-road, 
ll a.M.and 7 p.m. Rev. C. C, Coz. 

BRADFORD, Chapel-lane Chapel, 10.30 a.m, and 
6.30 p.M., Rev. E. Cerepia Jonzs. 

Brieuton, Christ Church (Free Christian), New-rd., 
North-stree, 11 a.m, and 7 p.m. 

Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 11 a.m, and 
7 P.m., Rev. G. Street, 

CantERBuRY, Ancient Chapel, Blackfriars, 11 A.M., 
Rey. J, Reminaton WILSON. 

CuatuaM, Unitarian Church, Hamond-hill, 11 a.m, 
and 6,30 p.m., Rev. G, 8, Hircncoor, B,A, 


Drax and WaLMER, Free Christian Church, High- 
st., 11 a.m. and 6.30 P.m., Rev. T. SHAKSPEARE. 

Dover, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 11 A.M, 
and 6.30 P.m., Rev. S. Burrows. 

GuinprorD, Ward-street Church, 11 a.M. and 
6.80 p.m., Rev. E. S. Lana BucKLAND, 

HorsuaM, Free Christian Church, Worthing-road, 
11 a.m. and 6,80 p.m., Rev. J. J. Marten. 

Lzxps, Mill Hill, 10.45 a.m. and 6.30 p.m, Rev. 
C. Harerove, M.A. 

LiscarRD, Memorial Church, Manor-road, 11 a.m. 
and 6,30 p.m., Rev. JAMES CROSSLEY. 

Liverpoot, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 a.m. 
and 6,30 p.mM., Rev. W. J. JUPP. 

LivERPOOL, Hope-street Church, 11 a.M., Rev. R. A. 
ArmstronG, B.A., and 6.80 P.M., Mr. GEORGE 
G, ArmstronG, of Bolton. 

LivgeRPooL, Ullet-road, Sefton Park, 11 a.m. and 
6.380 p.m., Rev. Dr. Kier. 

Mancuester, Sale, 11 a.m. and 6.30 P.M, Rev. W. 
LAWRENCE SCHROEDER, M.A. 

MAanoHEsSTER, Strangeways, 10.30 a.M. and 6,30 
P.M., Rev. W. R. SHANKS. 

Newerort, Isle of Wight, 11 a.m. and 6.30 P.M., 
Rev. Cuement EH. PIKE. 

OxrorD, Manchester College, 11.80 a.m., Rev. 
J. E. Opaurs, M.A, 

PortsmoutH, General Baptist Ohapel, St. Thomas- 
street, 6.45 p.m., Mr. THomas BOND. 

PorrsmoutH, High-street Chapel, 11 a.m. and 
6.45 p.m., Mr. G. Coszns Prior. 

SoarBorouaH, Westborough, 10,45 4.M. and 7 P.M., 
Rev. OTTWELL BINNS, 

SrpmouTH, Old Meeting, High-street, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 p.M., Rev. W. AGAR. 

SEvENoAgs, Bessell’s Green, The Old Meeting House 
Il a.m. Stables in the grounds, 

SourHenn, Unitarian Church, Darnley-road 11 a.m. 
(Children’s Service), and 6.30 P.M., Mr. DEAR. 

SovrHrort, Portland-street Church, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 P.M. 

Torquay, Unity Hall, Gower Union-street, 11 a.™., 
Rev. W. CoprianD Bowl, and 6,30 p.M., Rev. 
A. E. O’Connor, 

TUNBRIDGE WELLS, Mechanics’ Institute, Dudley- 
road, 11 a.m. and 6.30 P.M. 

Yorx, St. Saviourgate Chapel, 11 a.m, and 6.30 
P.M, Rev. H. Rawxines, M.A, 
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IRELAND. 


Dustin, Stephen’s Green West, 12 noon, Rey. G. 
Hamitron Vancg, B.D. 

WABRRENPOINT, co. Down, Unitarian Church, Dro- 
more-road, 12 Noon, Rev. W. E, Metiong. The 
attendance of visitors cordially invited. 
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Care Town, Free Protestant (Unitarian) Church, 
Hout-street, 6.45 p.m., Rev. D. Amos, 

Sypyery, N.S.W., The Australian Church, I.0.0.F. 
Temple, 11 a.m, and 7 P.M, Rey. G. WALTERS, 


THICAL RELIGION SOCIETY, 
STEINWAY HALL, PORTMAN-SQUARE, 
W.—Nov. 8rd, at 11.15, Dr. WASHINGTON 
SULLIVAN, Some Aspects of Religion—“ Religio 
Laici: The Religion of a Layman.” 


OUTH-PLACEH ETHICAL SOCIETY, 

SOUTH-PLACE, FINSBURY.— Noy. 3rd, 

at 11.15 am., JOHN A, HOBSON, M.A., “The 
Philosophic Temper.” 


ANTED, an ORGANIST for the 
Unitarian Chapel, Bridport.—Apply to 
the Wardens, Woodland Cottage, Bradpole-road, 


Bridport, ; 


Gaaeet PHOTOS (authorised) of 
the Marble Memorial, with Medallion Portrait, 
of the late Rev. Thomas Timmins, Apostle of 
Mercy. On sale at Symonps and Co,, 89, High- 
street, Portsmouth, and at Essex Hall. Price 1s. 


ELIXSTOWE. — SITTING-ROOM 
and one or two BEDROOMS TO LET, for 
winter. Terms moderate. Every attention given. 
—Address, Mrs, H. Ropryson, Kimberley, Ranelagh- . 
road, Felixstowe. 


ADY seeks a situation as LADY 
HOUSEKEEPER to a lady or gentleman. 
Reference permitted to T. 9. Osler, Esq, 3 
Rosslyn-hill, Hampstead. — Apply. 0 
Inquirer, Essex-street, Strand, WC. 


- Novemeer 2, 1901. 
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IGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
SOUTH MARINE TERRACE, 
ABERYSTWITH. 
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PrincipaL ~=siy,,._:“ Mrs. MARLES THOMAS. 


Pupils most successfully prepared for Public 
Examinations. Scholarships have been obtained 
at the University Colleges. Special attention paid 
to the physical side of education, Gymnasium. 
Swedish drill. 


ADY (Liberal Christian, L.L.A. 
Hons.), about to REMOVE her School to 

the Seaside, can receive a few more BOARDERS. 
High-class education. Moderate inclusive fees.— 
AKANTHE, Office of Inquirer. ; 


ATILLASTON SCHOOL, Nantwicu 
(BARKER FOUNDATION.) 


HEAD Master, GUY LEWIS, M.A., Oxford. 
Assistant Masters—Rev. J. H. WOODS, M.A., 
‘St. Peter’s College, Cambridge, and Manchester 
' College, Oxford ; H. L. JONES, B.A., Merton 
College, Oxford, and A. D. TOBLER, Berne 
University. 
Visiting Masters for Music, Drawing, Gymnastics, 
and Manual Instruction. 
Next Entrance Examination, December 3rd. 
There are a few Vacancies on the Foundation. 
For prospectus and particulars, apply to the Head 
Master, or to the Clerk to the Governors, 38, 
Barton Arcade, Manchester. 


LLUNGARY AND ITS. PEOPLE. 

ILLUSTRATED LECTURE NOW READY. 
Terms to suit all CHURCHES and INSTI- 
TUTES.—Apply to W. H. Surussots, F.G.S., 19 
Vancouyer-road, Catford, S.E. 


FPO LET, a roomy furnished HOUSE in 

best part of Bath. Very moderate terms. 
Good.cook and housemaid left if desired. Further 
particulars from A. EK. Jones, Great Bedford-street, 
St. James’s-square, Bath. 


FREDK. LONG & SON, 
AUCTIONEERS, SURVEYORS, HOUSE & LAND AGENTS, 
4%, Adelaide Place, London Bridge, E.C. 


Rents Collected, and the entire management of 
Property in any part of London or Suburbs under- 
taken, Valuations for Probate, &c, 
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MARRIAGES. 


Guyritr—AspiLanD—On the 24th October, at 
Hampstead, Rudolph Giinther, late of Boston, 
U.S.A., to Marion, daughter of the late A, 
Sydney Aspland, of the Middle Temple. After 
middle of November, 8, Rue de la Grande 
Chaumitre, Paris. 


DEATHS. 


Boutt—On the 29th October, at Moseley Hill, 
Katherine Josephine, youngest daughter of 
the late Peter S. Boult, of Liverpool. 

BureEss—On the 36th October, Charles Paul 
Burgess, at Brighton, late of Battle, aged 70. 

DawseR—At Linwood, Christchurch, New Zealand, 
Rebecca Dawber (née Spyvee), relict of Robt, 
Dawber, of Lincoln, and formerly connected 

with High Pavement Chapel, Nottingham, 
aged 66, ; 


_.— ForpHam—On the 28th October, at Odsey House, 


Ashwell, Herts, Geoffrey Foster Fordham, 
aged 11, only son of Ernest and Mary Fordham. 


Hicktey—On the 24th October, 1901, at Chelms- 


ford, Frances Caroline, wife of A, R. P.- 


_ Hickley, and sister of Alfred Madocks, aged 54, 


Tarr—On the 31st October, at 24, Rotton Park- 


road, Birmingham, Thomas Newton, second 


son of the late William Tait, of Glasgow, 


caged 41,_ . 
TyRRELL—On Monday, Oct. 28, at her residence, 


. Copse Corner, Hornchurch, Essex, Kate, last 
surviving daughter of the late John Tyrrell | 
(First Judge of the Hast Devon County Court) 
and of Mary Ann Macintosh, of Exeter, his | 
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OLD ENGLISH VILLAGE 
GRAND BAZAAR, 
CHORLTON TOWN HALL, 
NOVEMBER 6, 7, 8 & 9, 


TO RAISE 


£1,000 


REQUIRED FOR 


CHURCH RESTORATION FUND 


AND OTHER PURPOSES. 
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The BAZAAR 


WILL BE OPENED 
WEDNESDAY, 3 O’CLOCK, ; 
By Sir Jonn T. Brunner, Bart., M.P. ; 
Chairman, JoHN Denny, Esq. 
THURSDAY, 3 O’CLOCK, 
By Ald. Wi B., Bowrina, J.P. ; 
Chairman, Liéut.-Colonel Pincuer, 
FRIDAY, 3.0’ CLOCK, 
By Wiu1am Lone, Esq), J.P) 5° 
Chairman Rey. S. A. STEINTHAL. 
SATURDAY, 3 O’CLOCK, 
By. Councillor H. Manrspen ; 
Chairman, Davin A. Littiz, Esq, 


The Treasurer, Mr. Frank Haruanp, begs to 
acknowledge, with thanks, the following subscrip- 
tions, already paid or promised—namely :— _ 

Congregational List. £ 8d. £ 8. d. 
Already acknowleged 108 


0 
Received since ore SO ie oe) 0 


Ores 


138 8 0 
General List. 
Already acknowledged 
G. Hadfield, Esq., Manchester 2 
Mrs. F. Atkin, Sheffield... 2 
T. W. McCrea, Esq., Man- 
chester ad nee ae 
Lady Bowring, Exeter a 
T. Holt, Esq., J-P., Bury ... 
Mrs. Smith, Manchester 
Mrs. J. H. Reynolds, Man- 
chester o8d cue ihe 1 
J. Craig, Esq., Manchester... 0 
N. 8. Kay, Esq., Bolton... 0 
W. Hankinson, Esq., Man- 
chester... ftp en 0 


bob oc 


H 


Or noCcoe ooor 
Oo ooo ooo & ooo 


258 8 0 


£396 16 0 


Further Subscriptions are earnestly solicited. 


A SPECIAL APPEAL is made to the many 
former members of this Church and their children 
now living in different parts of the country to 
assist in this effort to secure the maintenance of 
the fabric and the religious organisations of their 
old House of Prayer. 

The APPEAL is warmly supported by Ald. H. 
Rawson, J.P., and the Revs. S, A, STEInTHAL and 
H, E. Dowson. 

CONTRIBUTIONS in MONEY or GOODS 
should be sent to the Rev, Cuarnes PRAcH, 89, 
Clarendon-road, Manchester, S,E. ¥ 
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UPPER BROOK STREET LoNDot THT UNITARIAN SOCIETY. 


AUTUMN MEETING. 


The President and Mrs. Martineau invite the 
Members of the Society and all who are interested 
in its work to the ANNUAL AUTUMN MEETING 
and RECEPTION, to be held at ESSEX HALL, 
STRAND, on WEDNESDAY, Noy, 13th, 1901. 

The RECEPTION at 7 p.m. will be followed by 
a Meeting of the Subscribers and Friends, at which 
the question of “Our Duty to London To-Day ” 
will be discussed. 


The President will take the Chair at 8 o'clock, 


supported by W. Blake Odgers, Esq., L.D., K.C. 


(President of the British and Foreign Unitarian 
Association) ; John Harrison, Esq. (President of 
London and -S.E. Counties Provincial Assembly), 
Rev. W. Copeland Bowie, Rev. W. G. Tarrant, B.A., 
and Rev, J. E. Stronge. 


{ jTea and Coffee, 7 to 8, 


IGHGATE HILL UNITARIAN 
CHURCH. 
A SALE OF NEEDLEWORK 
will be held in the 
FREE READING ROOM (adjoining the Church), 
on THURSDAY, 14th NOVEMBER, 

Doors open 3,30, and cloge at 10 p.m. Refresh. 
ments ab moderate prices, 

The Evening will be varied with Music and 
Recitations, 

Admission, 6d. each ; returnable in either goods 
or refreshments, 


TNITARIAN FREE 
SWINTON. 

A SALE OF WORK will be held in the Schoo 
on FRIDAY and SATURDAY, Nov, 15th and 16th 
in aid of the Church Funds, 

Contributions in Money or Goods will be grate- 
fully received by the Minister, the Rev. W. E. 
Gzorae, M.A., 280, Worsley-road, Swinten. 


CHURCH,. 


l THCHENTURY BUILDINGSOCIETY 
ADELAIDE-PLACE, LONDON BRIDGE. 
E.C. 
Interest on Loans reduced to Four-and-a-half 
per Cent. 


Dirx0ToRs. 

Chairman — Sir H. W. Lawnencs, Bart., 21, 
Mincing-lane, E.C. 

Deputy-Chairman—Marx H. Jupez, A.R.IB.A. 
7, Pall Mall, S.W. 

F.H, A. Harpeastie, F.S.1., 5, Old Queen-st., S.W. 

Miss Orme, 118, Upper Tulse-hill, S.W. 

StmrHEen SEAWARD Taye, ‘‘ Fairholme,” 8, Mount 
Ephraim-road, Streatham-hill, §.W., and 

Mrs. Henry Rort, 1, Randolph-gardens, N.W. 


PREFERENCE SHARES £10, Interest 44 per 
cent. DEPOSITS received at 3 3}, and 4 per cent,, 
withdrawable at short notice. 

LIBERAL ADVANCES promptly made, 
Monthly repayment, including principal, premium 
and interest for each £100 advanced—21 years, 
13s, 6d.; 18 years, 14s. 9d.; 15 years, 16s, 1d. ; 
10 years, £1 1s. 8d. Survey Fee to £500, half-a- 
guinea, 

Special facilities given to persons desiring to pur- 
chase houses for their own occupation. Prospectus 


free. 
FREDERICK LONG, Manager. 


ESTABLISHED 1861. 


BIRKBECK BANK 


@euthampton Bldngs., Chancery Lane, London, W.0. 
CURRENT ACCOUNTS 
© # on the minimum monthly balances, io] 
1, when not drawn below £100, ye 
_ DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS 


Deh aeons D4 7, 


STOCKS AND SHARES 
Breoks and fkares perchased and seld for customers. 


The BIRKBHOK ALMANAOK, with foll particulars, 


eH FRANOIS RAVENSOROFT, Manager 
Telephone We, S Holborn. 
Telegvaghte Adsvess: “BIRKSROK, LOHBOB.” ~~ *Y 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 


NEW HELPS FOR THE JUNIOR ‘AND INFANT CLASSES. 


A Series of Hymn Lessons 


Arranged by “AUNT AMY.” 


Comprising the three following Publications :— 


1. THE TEACHER'S NOTE BOOK: 


With Outline Lessons and General Plan of the Scheme. For use in conjunction with the Sheets and Pictures mentioned below. 


Limp cloth, 1s. net. 


2. TWELVE WALL HYMN SHEETS. 


Mounted on wood bar, with cords for hanging. 


Postage 3d. 


Size 36. x 23. 


The SELECTED HYMNS are:—“ All Things Bright and Beautiful,” “Little Beam of Rosy Light,” “Can a Little 
Child Like Me?” “Little Drops of Water,” “Father from Thy Throne on High,” “I Think when I Read that Sweet 
Story of Old,’ “Come let us Sing our Hymn to God,” “The Wise may Bring their Learning,’ “God make my Life a 
Little Light,’ “The still small Yoice that Speaks Within,” “Father, Heavenly Shepherd, Hear Me,” Grace at Meal 


Printed on Cartridge Paper, with red border. 


Time, Welcome to Friends, &c. 


[Sent per separate post ; 


Price 2s. 6d. net, Postage sd. 


3. PACKET OF PICTURES. 


Twelve Pictures, size 8 x 6, printed on Card, and packed in strong envelope, 


Price gd. per packet. 


Postage 2d. 


12 Packets for 28. 6d. . 


they cannot be packed with other items.] 


Postage 6d. 


* * A single set of the Three Publications sent post free upon receipt of 4s. 6d. 


London: The SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION, Essex Hall, Essex Street, Strand, W.C 


Manchester Agents : 


H. RAWSON & CO.,16, New Brown Street. 


Liverpool Agents: The BOOKSELLERS’ CO., 70, Lord Street. 


Sect 


Board and Restvence, 
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A FEW young people received in 
PLEASANT HOME near Victoria. Terms 
moderate.—Mrs. Ropert Turner, 94, Grosvenor- 
road, S.W. 


BoOURNEMOUTE. —Elvaston, West 
Clif, BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT. 
Unrivalled position on sea front, close to the High- 
cliffe Hotel. 50 rooms, Full-sized billiard table. 
Lovely grounds, with access to Cliff Promenade, 
Due south, Near Unitarian Church.—Mr, and 
Mrs. Pocock. 


OURNEMOUTH.—Most comfortable 
private BOARDING-HOUSE ; close to sea ; 
sheltered among the Pines ; south aspect, Billiard- 
room (full-sized table). Terms moderate.—Address, 
Miss Cuatpzcort, Stirling House, Manor-road. 


OURNEMOUTH. — Board-residence. 


High position, facing South, with balcony [ 
and good garden. Suitable for Open- air Treatment, 
Close to sea, sheltered by pines, and adjoining the 
car-route to all parts.—D., Cliff House, 1, West- 
minster-road, Branksome Park. 


OLWYN BAY. — MORANNEDD 
BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT, MARINE 
ROAD, one minute from West Promenade and five 
from the beautiful Pwllycrochen Woods and from 
station. Morannedd is a most comfortable and 
homelike house, standing in its own grounds, 
Liberal Table ; moderate tariff.—Proprietress, Miss 
WabDsWORTH. 


T. LEONARDS.—*< Crantock,” i; 


59 
Warrior-square. 


First-class BOARD and 
RESIDENCE, newly furnished and redecorated. 
Sea View, excellent cuisine, billiard room, sanitary 
certificate.—Mr. and Mrs. Sipnry P. Porter, 


POTATORS. — Fine Floury Potatoes 
for SALE, Price (carriage paid) on applica- 
tion.—F, ROSCOE, Steeple Morden, Royston, 


ESSEX HALL YEAR YEAR BOOK for 1902. 


Tt is urgently Rae that the forms for in- 
formation for the above, which have been sent out, 
may bejreturned AT ONCE to the Editor of the 
“Essex Hall Year Book,” Essex-street, Strand, 
ware W.C. 


THE NEW KINGDOM. 


ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY. 
ONE PENNY. Post Free, 13. 6d, per Annum, 


Contents for NOVEMBER. 

The Dewdrops (Verses). T. M. Hopkins. 
The New Unitarianism. W. C. Hall. 
The Watch Tower. 
»A Year of Life. J. T. Sunderland. 
Moss Side Unitarian Free Church, 
A Holiday in Transylvania.—II. 1, P. Spedding. 
New Publications. 
Count Tolstoy’s Advice to India. 
An Open Letter to the Discontented One. 

M. Jensen. Tr., Helga Holmstrom. 
My Early Days (Serial). Walter Ferguson. 


Anton 


To be had from the Publishers, Messrs. Wm. 
HovaeH and Sons, Manchester ; Rawson and Co., 
16, New Brown- atreet, Manchester ; EssEx ren 
London ; and all Newsagents. 


OCIAL PURITY ALLIANCE; 
founded in 1873, to uphold one equal standard 
of Purity alike for Men and Women. For par- 
ticulars and literature apply to Mr. E, Hammonn, 
Secretary, 18, Tothill-street, S-W., on Monday and 
Wednesday Mornings, or to Mrs. Hammond on 
Friday Mornings. 
Funds are greatly needed to extend this im- 
portant work and to reprint valuable papers. 
Contributions will be acknowledged by the Secre- 
tary, or by Mr, W, T, MatLeson, Hon, Treasurer. 


DEVOTIONAL BOOKLETS 
By the REY. W. G. TARRANT, B.A. 


DAILY. MEDITATIONS, 


(Fourth Edition Revised.) 
NIGHT UNTO NIGHT. 
Cloth, red edges, 6d. ; roan gilt, 1s. 
London: Partie GREEN, 5, Essex-st., Strand, W.C. 


MR. EPICTETUS, JUNR., HIS BOOK, 
COMMON SENSE PHILOSOPHY FOR THE CONDUCT 
OF LIFE. 


Specially written for unsophisticated and simple-minded 
Folk; and for those who ignore every form of conven- 
tional religion. 

A theme for the Twentieth Century, and until the 
Millennium shall dawn. 

By BENJAMIN WALKER. 

“There are many good things in this book, Through: 
out there runs a strong vein of theism, healthy and 
optimistic.’”—Curistian Lire. 

‘‘We sympathise to a great extent with the author's 
dissatisfaction with formal philosophy and conventional 
religion, and agree that Stoicism properly understood 
offers a better refuge for the human mind. Mr. Walker's 
philosophy is not pure stoicism, as it is modified by 
Christian Theism, and the combination is productive of a 
cheerful optimism, The author says many sensible things. 
The book ought to be popular, and we wish it success,’ — 
WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 


Now ready, cloth, price 3s. 6d. post free. 


Joun Hrywoop, Deansgate and Ridgefield, Manchester. 
London : 29 and 30, Shoe-lane, H.C. 


R.. JOHN HARWOOD is prepared 

to give DRAMATIC RECITALS of two 

hours duration from Shakspere, Dickens and other 

authors ; also a novel Lecture, entitled ‘The Art 

of Public Recitation: its Humours and Difficulties 

——a Leaf from my Own Experience,” followed by 

one hour of illustrative Recitals, to Societies con-. 

nected with Unitarian or Free Churches, upon ex- 

ceptional terms and without risk.—Address, Fair 
View, Pendleton, Manchester, 


Printed by Woopraut & Kinver,70to76,Long Acre W.C. 
and Published for the Proprietors by BH. Kennepy, at 
the Office, 8, Essex-street, Strand, London, W.C. City 
Agent, Joun Herywoop, 29 and "30, Shoe-lane, E wa 
Manchester (Wholesale), Joux Herwoop, on «ie 
Saturday, November 2; 1901, 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


Tae Duke and Duchess of Cornwall 


and York were welcomed home last week | 


with great cordiality, reaching London on 
Saturday after their Colonial journey of 
nearly eight months. The chiet object of 


the journey was that the Duke might | 


open the first Parliament of the Austra- 
lian Commonwealth, on behalf of the 
King, and in fulfilment of the wish of our 
late Queen. This duty was _ happily 
accomplished, after which New Zealand 
was visited, and then Natal and Cape 
Town, where the shadows of the South 
African tragedy cannot fail to have fallen 
‘on the Duke’s generous heart. In Canada 
the Royal visitors traversed the whole 
continent to the Pacific coast, and ‘in 
returning touched at Newfoundland, the 
oldest: British colony. Everywhere they 
were met by expressions of the heartiest 
loyalty and of affection for the Mother 
Country. 

ReEsoL.urions praying the Government 
-to take immediate steps to mitigate the 
suffering and the terrible mortality in some 
of the South African Concentration Camps 
were passed last Sunday, among others by 
the congregations at Chester and Deal, 
and a memorial to the same effcet, 


addressed to Lord Salisbury, was largely 


signed at Dunham-road Chapel, Altrinc- 
ham. Miss. H. l. Lister writes on the 
subjeet of the mortality in concentration 
camps :—Resolutions and petitions for- 
warded to the Prime Minister on this 
subject are little likely to affect the death- 

a £08, a Tong time to come, if at all. 
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What are probably most wanted are foods 
suitable for young children and invalids, 
soap, disinfectants, and clothing. The 
three first are sent out by the “ Distress 
Fund,” of which Lady Farrer, 3, White- 
hall-court, S.W., is treasurer, and clothing 
by the “ Boer Women and Children Cloth- 
ing Fund,” of which Miss E. D. Bradley, 
of 19, Linden-gardens, Bayswater, W., is 
hon. secretary. 

Tur Monthly Record of the St. Vincent- 
street Unitarian Church, Glasgow, pub- 
lishes an appeal for more support for the 
Scottish Unitarian Association, and also 
gives the programme of the University 
towns’ lectures, to be delivered by the Rev. 
J. Estlin Carpenter during the present 
month. On Tuesday, Mr. Carpenter 
opened his course of four lectures on ‘“‘ The 
Gospels in the Nineteenth Century” at 
Aberdeen, on Wednesday at. Edinburgh, 
and on Thursday at Glasgow. Last 
Sunday he preached at Dundee, and on 
the following three Sundays is to preach 
at Aberdeen, Edinburgh and Glasgow. 
At St. Vincent-street Church, Glasgow, on 
Nov. 24, he will preach the annual ser- 
mons for the Scottish Unitarian Associa- 
tion, the annual meeting of the Association 
being held on the following day. 


Tux first of Mr. Stopford Brooke’s 
University College lectures for the present 
season was given in the Botanical Theatre 
on Thursday week, the subject being the 
“Poetry of Matthew Arnold.” Every seat 
was occupied, and if no one was turned 
away, some of the audience had to stand 
through the whole lecture, and counted it 
well worth while. Arnold was best, Mr. 
Brooke said, in Elegy, and nothing 
better of the kind had been written in 
England for two centuries than the 
. Scholar Gipsy ” and “ Thyrsis.” He had 
the poetic nature and its artistic qualities, 
and if he had been born in a happier 
time might have done far greater work. 
He and Clough were the Hamlets among 
poets, but he “had more moral power than 
Hamlet, because he clasped Stoicism to 
his breast, and that brought moral passion 
into his poetry and often gave it strength 
and dignity. Yet his work was spoilt by 
self-consciousness and isolation and a 
certain contempt for ordinary humanity, 
He was the poet of a class, not of the 
whole. Self-centred, he became too self- 
involved and the fires of poetry died out 
in him. Then he took to prose. 


On Tuesday evening the first of a series | 


of lectures arranged by the Humanitarian 
League was given in the Council Room at 
Essex Hall, and, in spite of the inclement, 
foggy evening, there was an audience of 
about sixty. The course is on “ Pioneers 
of Humanitarianism,” the first lecture 


[One Penny. 


being on “ Shelley,” by Mr. Henry S. 
Salt. Dr. Furnivali, who was in the chair, 
in introducing the lecturer as a clear 
thinker and good critic, as well as an 
earnest reformer, recalled some interest- 
ing memories of Shelley and his wife, 
whom his father, as a young surgeon 
living at Egham, had known in the days 
when *‘ Queen Mab” had just been pub- 
lished. The lecturer at the outset des- 
cribed two kinds of Shelley criticism, 
which formerly held the field—first the 
abusive, and, afterwards, the apologetic— 
the one describing him .as an. effectual 
demon, the other as an ineffectual angel. 
It was difficult, he thought, to say which 
was, the more foolish, and proceeded to 
describe Shelley as a teacher with very 
definite ideals, based on the fundamental 
principle of the innate benevolence in 
human nature—a teacher still potent as 
the inspirer of many modern reformers. 
The second lecture, by Aylmer Maude, on 
“ Tolstoy,’ is announced for Dec. 3; 
the third, by the Rev. W. J. Jupp, on 
‘* Ruskin,” for Jan. 14. The lectures 
are at eight o’clock. 

On Thursday, Oct. 31, there died at 
Richmond, Surrey, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Hanbury, at the age of 108. Mrs. 
Hanbury was the youngest child of John 
Sanderson, a member of the Society of 
Friends, and was born in the city of 
London, June 9, 1793. In November, 
1826, she married Cornelius Hanbury, and 
her eldest son, Cornelius, born in the 
following year, is now head of the firm of 
Allen and Hanbury. She was a devoted 
member of the Society of Friends, being 
a recognised minister. She shared in the 
work of Elizabeth Fry among the prisoners 
of Newgate, and in the anti-slavery work 
of the Gurneys and Clarkson. From 
early life she was by preference a total 
abstainer, and enjoyed remarkably good 
health, being able to read and write at a 
hundred. Only after she was 106 did she 
find the exertion of getting up and 
dressing each day too much for her. Her 
only daughter, Charlotte, died a little more 
than a year ago. There is nothing mythical 
about Mrs. Hanbury. Her great age is 
clearly authenticated. 


Tue Christian Freeman contains this 
month two articles of special interest, an 
account of the opening of the new College 
buildings at Kolozsvar on Sept. 22, by 
Miss Fangh, who was there, and took part 
in the proceedings, making a short speech 
on behalf of the Committee of Hungarian 
ladies, when an embroidered silk banner 
was presented to the College ; and a vivid 
account of a visit to Toroczko, by Miss 
Lawrence, who was one of Miss Tagart’s 
English party on the recent visit to Hun- 


gary. 
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FREEDOM AND THE HUMAN 
SELF. 


Srr,—The long breaks in the corre- 
spondence on this subject make a sum- 
mary of the discussion at once desirable 
and difficult. It grew out of an _inter- 
change of views between Dr. Mellone 
and Professor Upton on the relation of 
‘‘absolute idealism’? to free-will and 
moral responsibility. Mr. Upton main- 
tained that the moral responsibility of 
which we are conscious as’ a fact—and 
not simply as a desideratum as Mr. 
Lummis appears to have understood 
him—requires a possibility of alternative 
action for which there is no room in the 
theory of absolute idealism. 

Mr. Mott intervened by challenging 
the generally accepted idea of moral 
responsibility. And at this point, 
writing from the same __ philosophical 
standpoint as Mr. Upton, I brought for- 
ward a question, which arises after it is 
admitted that we ourselves determine 
by our own choice among the motives 
that impel or solicit us, and that our 
action is not necessarily determined 
by the strongest motive. That position 
which I defended, and which is also 
supported by Mr. Solly and Miss 
Manning, appears to me impregnable, 
and affords large scope for free-will and 
moral responsibility. “But the question 
remains, Why, after all, did we our- 
selves choose or act as we did? , 

That question has elicited three valuable 
and interesting answers. Mr. Solly and 
Mr, Lummis, in different ways, say that 
the question goes beyond the scope of our 
intelligence; that we have reached an 
ultimate fact, or one to which the law of 
causality itself may not apply. And 
certainly the question is superfluous, as 
Mr. Solly urges, in dealing with the 
practical moral and religious life. But 
it has its importance in connection with 
universal salvation and complete divine 
fore-knowledge, both of which would be 
subject to doubt if there is an absolutely 
incalculable element in human choice. 

That doubt appears to be involved in 
Professor Upton’s reply to my letter, in 
which he accepts the alternative that our 
choice in the last resort may be called 
“chance.” Neither does it appear to me 
to have any bearing upon our moral 
responsibility that we might have 
happened to act differently. And further, 
I cannot apply that idea of freedom to 
God—namely, that His choice of the good 
may be called chance; that He might 
have happened to choose the evil, and if 
He retains that freedom, might possibly 
happen to do so now. 

The All-good surely can only do good; 
not from lack of power to do evil if He 
chose, but because He chooses not to. 
The good is His own preference and 
choice because He loves the good and 
hates the evil. 

So in thinking of human freedom my 
mind gravitates to the alternative, that in 
the last resort our choice depends upon 
the ultimate maxe of our being, along 
with the operation of the Holy: Spirit 
remoulding our being from within. That 
allows of the retort, that we could not 
then have chosen differently unless we 
ourselves had been different, and in that 
sense are not responsible for the choice we 
made, But we are responsible so far 
that it was owr own choice, and shows 


what we are, and that we are not passively. 


controlled by impelling forces, and can, if 
we choose, determine differently in future, 
by exerting our power of will, or opening 
our being to the inflowing of divine grace. 
To that position—which in_ great 
measure reconciles human freedom and 
divine fore-knowledge, those twin foci of 
the curve of thought on this question— 
my mind gravitates. 
time'I enly hold it tentatively, as the best 
I can think, while recognising that the 
ultimate ,truth may be an _ inscrutable 
mystery beyond .the reach of human 
thought. As.Langland says in ‘ Piers 
Ploughman ” :— 
This I trow to be truth. 
thee better, 
Look thou suffer him to say, and then teach 
it further. 


Whoso can teach 


C. D. BapLann. 


THE LONDON & SOUTH-EASTERN 
PROVINCIAL ASSEMBLY. 
Srr,—At the time when Dr. Martineau’s 
scheme for organisation was being dis- 
cussed, some of the older members of our 
denomination shook their heads, and were 


of i eae that the inevitable result of Inquirer will be acknowledged under this head, 


| with name of publisher and price, if supplied. The 


“organisation” would be a loss of that 
perfect freedom which each congregation 
had theretofore enjoyed, and that occa- 


sions would arise when a majority vote | 


would squash a strong opposition and 
thus create the elements for cleavage in 
our ranks. 

How true these prophets were may be 
seen from the brief history of the London 
and South-Hastern Provincial Assembly. 
Soon after its inception, in the face of 
strong and influential opposition, so 
numerically large that prudent managers 
would have hesitated before giving prac- 
tical expression to a resolution passed 
by so comparatively small a majority, it 
was resolved to form an “ Advisory Com- 
mittee.” 

Shortly afterwards a weak chairman 
permitted a resolution not on the agenda 
paper to be put and passed, but with 
violent and noisy opposition, showing 
that the matter in question was utterly 
unsuited to the time and place; and an 
academic recommendation to the Govern- 
ment was stultified by the declaration of 
war against us by a State with whom we 
had no quarrel almost before this resolu- 
tion could be put into print. 

The result of another ‘ organisation ” 
posing as Unitarian, and convened for a 
strictly party political purpose, has also 
been most disastrous, so far as our ex- 
perience at Wandsworth is concerned. 
We have through it—aided by Tun 
InguireEr’s articles—lost valued friends 
and supporters who have seceded from our 
ranks, together with income that we can 
ill afford to lose. 

The most recent move of the ‘ London 
and South-Eastern Provincial” in carry- 
ing a resolution and putting it into opera- 
tion, by 44 votes against an opposition of 
33, on a delicate subject of the utmost 
importance, that had not even previously 
been submitted to the various churches 
for the purpose of allowing them to 
instruct their delegates, will surely give 
pause to those churches represented by 
the 33 minority delegates, as to whether 
the time has not come to reconsider 
their posizion as members of, this organi- 
sation. 

’ In our own church, at least, we have 


men and women of almost every shade of 


But at the same 


political opinion, who meet there on 
common ground ; and the committal of our 
congregation, as a unit ot a larger organi- 
sation, to the discussion of “ public,” 
which will inevitably drift into party 
political, questions, is a danger that I am 
of opinion every one of our churches should 
hesitate to face. 

We are rumerically—even the whole of 
our churches put together—such a drop 
in the ocean compared to the total of the 
so-called orthodox churches, that one 
would think our would-be leaders might 
be content with the pressing forward those 
fundamental truths that we hold in com- 
mon, and leave it to outside politicians to 
deal with those doubtlessly interesting, 
but bifurcating subjects, that can only 
prove disastrous to so small a community 
as ours, by inevitably causing serious 
dissensions, when opposition is in the pro- 
portion of three to four. 

Huew James, 

Bryn Eos, Wandsworth Common, 

Oct. 30. 


a 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


To PusiisHmrs.—[All Books, dc., sent to THE 


necessities of our space, however, compel us to limit 
the number selected for critical notice and review] 

The Unambitious, Queen. Adapted and 
Dramatised by. H.. W. Hawkes. 3d. 
(Sunday School Association.) 

Muhammad and His Power. By P, De 
Lacy Johnstone, M.A. 3s. (7. and T. 
Clark.) 

Origen aud Greek Patristic 
By Rey. W. Fairweather, M.A. 
and T’, Clark.) 

Round the Zodiac: A Year of Sonnets. 
By E. Derry. 1s. (Arliss Andrews, 31, 
Museum-street, W.C. 

Dante and Grovanni Del Virgilio. By 
P. H. Wickstteed, M.A., and A. and E. G.° 
Gardner, M.A. 12s. (Constable and Co.) ~ 

The Bible in School: A Question of 
Ethics. By J. Allanson Picton. 1s, 
(Watts and Co.) 

Essays, Theological and Literary. 
CG. -C.*:Everett, D:D. -7s: 
Mifflin and Co.) 

Momenta of Life. 
5s. (Elliot Stock.) + 

Devotional Services for Public Worship. 
Prepared by the Rev. J. Hunter, D.D. 
(Maclehose and Sons.) 


Theology. 
3s. (‘T. 


By 
(Houghton, 


By J. Lindsay, D.D. 


Christ no Product of Evolution. By the 
Rev. G. Henslow, M.A. Is. (Williams 
and Norgate.) ; 

The Argument of Adaptation. By the 


Rev. G. Henslow, M.A. 1s. (Williams 
and Norgate.) 
Contemporary, — 


Expositor, Harper's, 
Scribner’ s. # 


Tur two lectures by Dr. Adolf! Har- 
nack, Professor of Church History in the 
University, Berlin, entitled “Monasticism, 
Its Ideals and History,” and the “Confes- 
sions of St. Augustine” will be published 
together in one volume on the 15th inst., 
by Messrs. Williams and Norgate. The 
translation has been made by HE. E. 
Kellett, M.A., and F. H. Marseille, Ph.D., 
M.A., and will be published at 4s, 


os 


To CorrEesPonpENts. — Letters,  &e., 


received from the following: — D. B. 
R.B.D.; F. BE. C.; J.C. 0; A. H 


EK. H. L.; H. M.L.; G. Fo Ms. @ 
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LITERATURE. 
——-o——— 
THE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL 
BIOGRAPHY.* 


Ont of the great achievements of the 
nineteenth century in the world of letters 
was completed by the publication at mid- 
summer, 1900, of the sixty-third and final 
volume of the “ Dictionary of National 
Biography,” a work projected by the late 
George Smith, head of the firm of Smith, 
Elder and Co., in 1882, and from the be- 
ginning of 1885 issued in quarterly 
volumes, with unfailing regularity, under 
the editorship, first of Mr. Leslie Stephen, 
and from 1890, of Mr. Sidney Lee. Be- 
fore so great an undertaking could be 
completed, it was inevitable that many 
distinguished men and women, who would 
naturally find a place in such a dictionary, 
should have passed away ; and, indeed, 56 
of the 653 contributors to the Dictionary 
had themselves died. It was, therefore, 
arranged that three supplemental volumes 
should be published, to make good a cer- 
tain number of omissions which had been 


noted in the original work, but particularly 


to complete the record up to the close of 
the century. Then, in the early days of 
the new century, Queen Victoria died, and 
it was felt that she, of whose reign the 
Dictionary was so largely a monument, 
must be included, so that the date of her 
death became the limit, and in the third 
and final volume of the Supplement, now 
published, of the 522 pages rather more 
than a fifth is devoted to her life, written 
by the editor. One other addition was 
made to the Supplement as originally 
planned, for before it could be issued Mr. 
George Smith himself, to whose enthu- 
siasm and generosity we owe this great 
work, had also passed away, and a bio- 
graphical sketch of the distinguished 
publisher, with a reproduction of Watts’s 
portrait, was fitly prefixed to the first 
volume. — 

‘The present notice is concerned specially 
with the third and concluding volume of 
the Supplement; but our readers will ‘be 
interested to know that to the first volume 
Mr. Alexander Gordon contributes the 
article on Charles Beard, while in the same 
volume will be found notices by various 
writers of G. J. Allman, George Busk, and 


Herbert Carpenter, and in the second 


volume of G. A. Fripp and Thomas 
Hincks. | ; 


Mr. Gordon has been one of the chief 


‘eontributors to the Dictionary. His 
articles in the original work numbered 
altogether 691, making in amount as 
much as a volume and three-quarters. 
His subjects included Unitarians, ranging 
in time from Paul Cardale to John 
Hamilton Thom, while among the chief 


of his articles were Calamy, Doddridge, 


George Fox, Jeremy Taylor, the Wesleys 
and Whitefield. In the last volume of 


~ the Supplement his principal article is on 


James Martineau, but he has written also 


on Robert Knox, Archbishop of Armagh, 


FE. W. Newman, and Robert Spears. 


_ The article on Martineau is a full and 


concise account of our Beat teacher, 

filling nine and a half co 

brief notice of Russell Martineau added. 
‘In speaking of the development of 

Martineau’s philosophic thought, Mr. 

Gordon seems to us to have misread a 


———$———$——$———— 
_ * Dictionary of National Biography.” Edited | 


Lee... ‘Ss 


upplement. Vol. IlIl.—How- 
Smith 


Elder and Co, 15s. net, 


umns, with a 


passage in the preface to the “ Types of 
Ethical Theory,” for unless we are mistaken 
Martineau. does not say there that the 
“new intellectual birth” which he ex- 
perienced during his winter’s study at 
Berlin under Trendelenburg, involved the 
complete “surrender of determinism.” 
The doctrine of determinism he had 
already completely abandoned at the 
demand of his own moral nature before 
he went to Berlin, and there by the revela- 
tion brought by his new insight into 
Greek philosophy he came, as he says, 
“into the same plight, in respect of the 
cognitive and ssthetic side of life, that 
had already befallen me in regard to the 
moral.” And when of Martineau’s pre- 
sentment of free-will Mr. Gordon says 
that because all the lines of action, 
between which choice lies, lead to the same 
goal, ‘the result seems indistingwishable 
from fatalism,” that seems to us hardly to 
do justice to the doctrine; for while we 
may be confident that the Eternal Good- 
ness must finally prevail to bring every 
living soul into accord with the perfect 
life, there may yet be ample scope for 
a genuine process of moral discipline, with 
a free choice between good and evil, which 
we cannot associate with any form of 
fatalism. On another side of Martineau’s 
work we regret that Mr. Gordon should 
have introduced criticism by means’ of 
anonymous quotations, as where he refers 
to the “ Seat of Authority,” aud in regard 
to Martinean’s New Testament criticism 
adds, ‘‘it has been remarked as ‘ strange, 
that whenever our Lord’s language is at 
issue with Dr. Martineau’s philosophy, the 
evangelists have been bad reporters.’ ” 
Martineau’s historical criticism (not his 
philosophy) may have been sometimes at 
fault, but the ‘“ Seat. of Authority” 
deserved, in our view, some more discern- 
ing criticism as well as more generous 
appreciation than the above quotation 
indicates. These, however, are the only 
points at which we have felt at all inclined 
to demur in our reading of this article, 
which is a masterly piece of condensation. 
Of Martineau’s personality Mr. Gordon 
writes :-— 


His strenuous character and zsthetic 
sense marked every detail of his work ; he 
was an excellent man of business, and his 
most ordinary correspondence had  dis- 
tinction and a high finish. Old. age 
gave grandeur to his countenance, and a 
refined gentleness to his demeanour. In his 
conversation as in his letters there wasa 
rare combination of dignified modesty and 
courtly grace. 


The ultimate value of his contributions 
to. philosophy Mr. Gordon does not 
attempt to determine, but adds: “As an 
intellectual and moral force, he impressed 
himself on his generation both by his 


writings and by his personality.” 


The article on Francis Newman occupies 
five columns, a column and a-half going to 
a list of the professor’s very various 
publications; but it is not noted that 


‘Newman regarded his ‘‘ Hebrew Theism ”’ 


(1874), as a second and revised edition of 
“Theism, Doctrinal and Practical” (1858) ; 
and there was another curious little book 
of his, ‘Secret Hymns” (Nottingham, 
1892), in which Newman edited and 
partly re-wrote fifty-three of his favourite 
hymns, adapting them to his own religious 
views. 
Mr. Gordon’s article on Robert Spears, 


occupying nearly two columns, is a 


tribute of warm friendship, which will be 


appreciated by many of our readers. 
Spears is well described as a Unitarian 
preacher and journalist, and while his own 
theology was “biblical” his deep interest 
in the Brahmo Somaj of India is noted. 
On his initiative, Mr. Gordon says, the 
“ Christian Conference ” was founded in 
1881, bringing together representatives 
of all denominations, from Cardinal 
Manning to Dr. Martineau. 

Personally he was a man of singularly 
winning characteristics ; his massive head 
was full of strong good sense and marvellous 
knowledge of men and things; his robust 
energy was equalled only by his generous 
warmth of heart. 

Speaking ‘of Spears’s propagandist 
work, and of churches he founded, Mr. 
Gordon having spoken of Highgate, 
names “other new causes due directly to 
his suggestion.” Are we to take this as 
a final surrender to that dreadful form of 
denominational slang? We confess _ it 
sets our teeth on edge. 

Tn this final volume of the Supplement 
there are a number of other articles of great 
interest. The most elaborate after that 
on Queen Victoria is John Ruskin, by 
Mr. K. T. Cook. Huxley, Jowett, Millais, 
William Morris, Max Miiller, Mundella, 
Sidgwick, Stansfeld, Anna Swanwick, and 
Henry Tate, we have also noted with 
special interest. The article on Mary 
Kingsley is contributed by Miss Toulmin 
Smith. That on Richard Holt Hutton, 
which fills nearly six columns, is based on 
a sketch by Mr. D. C. Lathbury, who 
evidently does not know Tre Inquirer, 
which Hutton with J. L. Sanford edited 
for a short time early in the fifties, for he 
describes it as a “ Unitarian Magazine.” 
Of the National Review Martineau should. 
have been also named as joint editor with 
Hutton and Bagehot. It is rightly stated 
that Hutton entered Manchester College 
in 1847, and studied there ‘‘ under James 
Martineau and John James Tayler”; but 
he only remained for one session, and in 
the winter of 1848 he was reading Plato 
with Martineau at Berlin. 

In welcoming this final volume of the 


Supplement we are glad to learn that a 


full Index of the Dictionary, including 
the Supplement, is in preparation. It will 
serve not only as a practical aid of great 
value for reference, but as one more 
demonstration of the splendid compre- 
hensiveness of a noble and truly national 
work, 
RE ey 
BRITISH “GOTHENBURG ” 
EXPERIMENTS.* 


Tus is a valuable and timely little 
book. From various causes, of which a 
principal one is Messrs. Rowntree and 
Sherwell’s earlier volume, interest in the 
Temperance question has much deepened 
of late; and amongst the signs of an 
earnest desire to grapple with it are the 


‘experiments described and examined in 


this new work. All the experiments are 
examples of the substitution of public for 
private control of the liquor traffic, and it 
is important that we should have a fair 
and searching estimate of them as contri- 
butions to the solution of the great 
problem. This we now have. 

So many attempts at reform by legisla- 
tion have been defeated either by “the 


* “British ‘Gothenburg’ Experiments and 
Public House Trusts.” By J. Rowntree and A. 
Sherwell, joint authors of “The Temperance 
Problem and Socjal Reform,” Hodder and 
Stoughton. 2s, 6d, 
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trade,” or by those who would suppress 
the trade by means of confiscation, or by a 
strange undesigned union of these mutu- 
ally abhorrent forces, that many persons 
have asked—* Can we not do something 
more than we are doing even during ‘the 
law’s delay’?” There have been other 
causes impelling m the same. direction, 
such as a deeper consideration of the 
problem, a clearer view of its many- 
sidedness, the growth of a conviction that 
temperance is best promoted by influenc- 
ing human nature as a whole, a new sense 
of the value of positive methods and of the 
futility of preaching a mere ‘do not.” 
Considerations of these kinds induced me 
some years ago to join the Bishop of 
Chester’s Society for the promotion of 
Public House Reform. It has, therefore, 


been a matter of no small interest to 
me, as it will be to others, to real 
what Messrs. Rowntree and Sherwell 
have to say about the operations 
of this and kindred bodies (including 
municipalities as licensees). A_ brief 


indication of their principal conclusions 
is all that can be attempted here. 

As a whole, the efforts now being made 
to substitute public for private control 
have their hearty sympathy—they value 
them as experiments and as illustrations 
of a good principle. But they strongly 
- Insist that without further legislation sach 
efforts must be confined within very narrow 
limits, and will do very little to reduce the 
evils which exist. In the present state of 
things it is possible and expedient to secure 
for public bodies licences which would 
otherwise be granted to private traders ; 
but it is difficult and dangerous to buy 
licences already granted. A case will 
illustrate both points. Harl Grey, desiring 
to anticipate the private trader, applied 
for a licence for Broomhill, in Northumber- 
land, and obtaimed it. ‘I immediately 
discovered,” he says, ‘that the State, in 
conferring upon me a monopoly licence, 
had also granted me a commercial asset 
of enormous value. I was informed that 
if I would consent to sell my licence, J 
could, without spending a single sixpence, 
obtain nearly £10,000” (p. 93). The only 
reasonable opinion upon so extraordinary a 
factis that which Earl Grey goesontoexpress 
and which he has put into effect. ‘‘ Now, 
it appears to me that large monopoly value 
arising out of the possessiou of a public 
licence conferred upon a private individual 
by the State ought to belong, not to any 
private individual, but to the community ” 
(p. 94). True. But if a brewer or 
publican had prevailed upon the 
magistrates to grant the licence to him, 
would Earl Grey or any. society or 
company have offered £10,000 for it so 
promptly? Plainly the reduction of 
private licences by purchase is a very 
serious financial undertaking. 

Messrs. Rowntree and Sherwell also 
urge that if the pecuniary interests of 
Temperance Reformers. became to any 
considerable extent bound up with the 
trade, their zeal for reform would be likely 
to slacken. Even in the case. of new 
licences there is the difficulty that the 
reformed houses must be made attractive 
in order to compete with the others; and 
reformed attractions are not attractive to 
the unreformed man. Valuable, then, as 
these experiments are, they only enforce 
the lesson that the existing monopoly 
should be made public instead of private, 
and that for this purpese new legislation 
is urgently required. 


THE INQUIRER. 


Some of the experiments come under 
criticism for not more strictly devoting 
surplus profits to counter-attractions to 
the public-house, and on this and other 
points of detail the reader will tind 
interesting applications of the principle 
laid down by the authors in their larger 
work. 

Two chapters may be specially com- 
mended to the notice of the Town Coun. 
cillors and othefs who are responsible 
for local government. They describe the 
working of public-houses established by 
the Corporations of Birmingham and 
Harrogate for their employés engaged in 
the construction of waterworks, 

H. Rawiinas. 
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SHORT NOTICES. 

The Unambitious Queen, a Medizval 
Dynastic Absurdity,adaptedand dramatised 
by Henry W. Hawkes, is a children’s play 
strongly to be recommended to those on 
the look-out for a thoroughly wholesome 
and amusing piece of acting for their 
young people. The play is founded on a 
story in the Christian Register of March 16, 
1893, and is written for the most part in 


easy verse; it is a harmless satire on the 


great ones of the world and their courtiers, 
and gives scope fora good deal of capital 
fun in the acting. (B.C. Hare, 4, Essex- 
street, Strand, W.C. 3d. net.) 


We have received the first three parts 
of the new Twentieth Century Citizens’ 
Atlas of the World, edited by J. G. 
Bartholomew, F.R.GS. The atlas is to 
be issued in twenty-six fortnightly parts, 
and promises to be a very beautiful) and 
valuable work. There will be 156 pages 
of maps, some of them on single pages, 
but mostly on the double open page. Of 
the maps we have seen the most striking 
is that of central Europe and _ the 
Mediterranean, in which the great masses 
of the mountain country and the plains 
are brought out with great skill; all are 
very clearly printed. (George Newnes, 
Ltd. 6d. each part, net.) 

The Atonementiand Intercession of Christ, 
by D. C. Davies, M.A.—The author of 
this book, the late Principal of Trevecca 
College, was evidently a man of con- 
siderable learning who was held in great 
respect by all denominations in Wales. 
He represents the old school of orthodox 
theology which is founded upon the literal 
interpretation of the Bible as an infallible 
book, and distrusts the “higher criti- 
cism.”’ Accepting Principal Davies’ 
primary assumption, it is easy to make out 
a strong case, especially from the Pauline 
Hpistles for at least semi-orthodoxy on 
such doctrines as the Atonement, Pro- 
pitiation, Mediatorship and Intercession. 
The whole controversy is very arid, and 
the recent symposium in the Christian 
World shows how the highest authorities 
differ widely from the old traditional 
orthodoxy as well as from one another, 
It would be interesting to know where 
Principal Davies finds that “ Unitarians 
deny that Christ died for all.” As the 
hero or the martyr dies for his country or 
his Church, so it may truly be said that 
Christ lived and died not for one nation or 
Church, but for the whole world, but not 
“vicariously” for any one.. Here we 
make the fundamental distinction which 
goes to the root both of ethics and 


| theology, and no amount of textual 
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argument founded upon the old Hebrew 
usages and sacrifices can really affect the 
faith of the Liberal Christian. The book 
is noteworthy as an indication that the old 
orthodoxy lingers chiefly among the per- 
fervid preachers of Wales. (Edinburgh : 
T. and T. Clark. 4s.) ae 


Madame Marie, Singer, by Ester Dale.— 
There is reason to believe that some readers 
of Tue Inquirer occasionally indulge in 
a novel! We have, therefore, much 
pleasure in introducing “ Madame Marie, 
Singer,” written by one of themselves, 
who was born and bred in the communion 
of our churches. The writer has chosen 
to conceal her identity under a nom de 
plume which we shall not betray ; but the 
circumstance just mentioned will add 
special interest to the book for many 
readers. Not indeed that it requires any 
extraneous recommendations, since it is 
admirably qualified to win its way on its 
own merits. The heroine is blessed (or, 
as she must sometimes have felt, cursed ! ) 
with the divine gift of song, and it is her 
unhappy fate to be brought up amid 
utterly ungenial surroundings. The 
struggle that takes place between the 
inner necessities of her nature and the 
feeling of duty to others is described with 
a fidelity and tenderness that in some ways 
remind one of -Maggie Tulliver’s story. A 
lighter element: is-supplied in the delight- 
fully amusing descriptions of life and 
character in the small provincial Slowton. 
These descriptions are marked by the kind 
of playful satire, of which Mrs. Gaskell’s 
“Cranford” is the classic example. The 
book is thoroughly wholesome, without 
being in the least “preachy,” and the 
writer, who is quite familiar with her 
ground, both in Slowton and on the Con- 
tinent, has, in what we believe to be her 
first work, achieved a success in both 
matter and style, which is full of highest 
promise for the future. (London: The 
Leadenhall Press, Limited. 93s. 6d.) 

sida. 

‘ _ 
ARTICLES IN THE REVIEWS. 
Tux article in this month’s Reviews 

which will probably attract’ the most 
attention is that by the new President of 
the United States, which holds the place 
of honour in the Fortnightly; and we 
may be thankful that the eminence of the 
writer should bring prominently before 
the public such a subject as “ Reform 
through Social Work,” and in an article 
so thoroughly practical and ‘sound in 
principle. The article was, no doubt, 
written before the tragedy which called 
President Roosevelt to take the chief 
place among his people, but it is matter 
for the sincerest congratulation that it is 
such a man, and not another, who has 
been so called. The sub-title of the 


article is “Some Forces that tell for 


Decency in New York City,” and writing 
from close personal. knowledge—for he 
himself has been in the fray—the Presi- 
dent tells of the work that has been done 
by men in various positions to resist the 
corruptions of Tammany, and to mitigate 
the social evils. which spring up in the 


worst quarters of New York, as in every 


other great city. The general conclusion, 
from a variety of instances, is that any 
man with practical sense and genuine 
humanity, who will go and live among the 
people, without patronage, and with a 
true desire to help as a friend, will find 
means of doing immeasurable good. 
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“Tammany ” is dealt with also in the 
Monthly Review, in an article by Mr. 
Sydney Brooks, its long history dating 
back to May, 1789. Tammany seems to 
have been an Indian chief of ideal 
character—a fitting patron saint for the 
revolutionary lodges of those days. 
“Tammany” began as a political club. 
Its subsequent development, and the 
rise of the * Boss,” Mr. Brooks describes 
for our enlightenment Hay 
Readers of Bolton King and Thomas 
Okey’s “Italy To-day” should read the 
article on ‘Wealth, Poverty, and 
Socialism in Italy,” by L. Villari, with its 
criticism of the Socialists and its hope for 
democratic Italy. The illustrated article 
in the Monthly was for some time devoted 
to Italian Art. This month it has turned 
to race-horses. 

The Contemporary opens with an article 
on “The New President of the United 
States,” by Mr. Albert Shaw, who clearly 
writes with intimate knowledge, and 
furnishes a valuable supplement to 
Mr. Bigelow’s article last month in the 
same Review. Of Mr. Roosevelt’s high 

character and devotion to the public 
good Mr. Shaw gives many instances, 
and concludes as follows :— 

Among the many books of which 
Mr. Roosevelt is the author, are two 
collections of essays, one entitled ‘* Ameri- 
ean Ideals,’’ the other ‘* The Strenuous 
Life.”’ The ‘papers ‘ittcluded in these 
collections deal with many phases of 
American social, |political, economic and 
ethical problems. Their tone is one of 
earnest yet optimistic appeal for the highest 
and best things in politics and society. 
Mr. Roosevelt’s life as a public man has 
been the faithful reflex of the doctrines and 
Opinions he has presented in the essays 
comprised in these two books—he_ has 

- practised what he has preached. He will 
continue to work constantly for purer and 
better domestic government, and for the 
increase of American repute among the 
nations. He is a strong advocate of the 
Monroe doctrine, but his defence of it 
involves no feeling of hostility towards 
European Powers on the one hand, and no 
desire on the other hand to aggrandise the 
United States at the expense of the other 
American Republics. His international 
attitude, in short, will be as pacific as that 
of Mr. McKinley, whose policies will be 


continue without perceptible change’ of’! 


direction. 

Mr. J. F. Hogan, M.P., writes on “ First 
Steps of the New Commonwealth,” 
describing the first government of United 
Australia, and touching on the problems, 
national and international, which will 
have to, be faced. Mr. Richard Heath’s 
article on ‘‘ Protestantism in France,” 
drawing out the striking contrast between 
the diminishing numbers of the Protestant 
Churches and the steady growth of Pro- 
testant influence in society and the state, 
contains a high tribute to the late Felix 
Pécaut, formerly a Protestant pastor and 
an educational reformer of great eminence. 
Pécaut was appointed Inspector-General of 
- Publie Instruction, but it was in the 
Normal High School for Girls at Fontenoy, 


of which he was appointed by M. Jules’ 


Ferry director, that the best example 
of his influence was seen, embodying “the 
spirit of Protestantism in its purest form.”’ 
““Pécaut,” said the late Dean Sabatier, in 
reply to a critic, ‘did introduce into 
Fontenoy something of the Jansenist 
spirit—independence in matters of con- 
science, inward religion, sweet and serious 
morality, enlightened and solid reason.” 
' And Mr. Heath adds :— 


aud Warning.’ 


But to this spirit he added a new element, 
and one which transfigured all the others, 
a spirit of philosophic and reJigious toler- 
ance. Nevertheless, he went to the root of 
all moral life, to that point where all noble 
souls agree, be their creed and ritual what 
they may. His first principle—‘ intel- 
lectual sincerity leads to inward sincerity ” 
—-he carried out so thoroughly in all he was, 
and did, and said, that he acquired a kind 
of religious asecendency over those who came 
under his influence. Lay education, he 
asserted, only put positive religion in peril 


when that religion, instead of being truly 


religious, was petrified in ecclesiastical 
formulas, rites, practices, and supernatural 
history, He hoped that France, under the 
auspices of Free Thought, would find again 
the sense and savour of the ancient Christian 
doctrine forgotten so long, and to-day more 
than ever forgotten. In an article on his 
life and work, M. Sabatier said : ‘‘ Born at 
Salies, in Béarn, in 1828, of an old Huguenot 
family, Felix Pécaut had in his origin 
inherited a morally heroic tenperament and 
a fervour intensely religious.’’ ‘‘ In educa- 
tional matters his name is more than that of 
a master, it has become a programme and an 
ideal.’’ 

Mr. Heath, who contributed an article 
to the Contemporary recently, on “The 
Waning of Evangelicalism,” gives an 
interesting account of the fortunes of 
Protestantism in France during the past 
century. He believes that only a revival 
of what he regards as genuine evangelical 
doctrine will avail to save the Protestant 
Church from extinction, and sees signs of 
hope because the Evangelical Protestants 
are beginning to realise the necessity for 
a social Christianity. 

To the Nineteenth Century and After 
Mrs. Creighton contributes a useful article 
on “The Employment of Educated 
Women,” deseribing the aims of the 
Central Employment Bureau (9, South- 
ampton-street, Holborn, W.C.) ; and Mr. 
Wilfranc Hubbard gives a most timely 
account of the ‘French Associations 
Law,” showing its scope, and how it effects 
the Religious Orders as opposed to the 
regular clergy of the Catholic Church. 
The Pope has refused to sanction sub- 
mission to the law on the part of the 
Orders, and on this Mr. Hubbard 
remarks :— 

In plain words, the enemy, to whom the 
Holy See will not allow, them to surrender and 
they themselves areso unwilling to submit, 
is not the French Government, but the 
French Church, It is not the inquisition 
of the civil authorities which they dread, 
but the supervision of ecclesiastical 
authority in France; and they are fleeing, 
not from the tyranny of the Government, 
but from future subordination to the 
bishops. 

In the Westminster the Rev. Walter 
Lloyd has an article on “ What is Christi- 
anity?” in review of Harnack’s well-known 
lectures, with which he is not altogether 
satisfied, and arguing that Jesus himself, 
in Galilee, was influenced by Greek culture, 
thus accounting for the affinity which 
Christianity afterwards showed for Hel- 
lenism. Mr. Lloyd says at the conclusion 
of his article, referring to the declaration 
that the Sabbath was made for man and 
not man for the Sabbath, that “ This 
superb indifference to Judaism, springing 
up in its very midst, could only have been 
due to some influence from outside, and 
all the conditions lead to the conclusion 
that the influence must have come from 
Greece!” If nothing can be allowed in 
the realm of spiritual religion to the 
power of original creative genius, or the 
direct inspiration of a supreme religious 


teacher, we might be ready to admit Mr, 
Lloyd’s plea ; otherwise we do not feel ths 
force of his argument from ‘all the 
conditions,” 


BRITISH AND FOREIGN UNIT. 
ARIAN ASSOCIATION, 


REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTER 
TO TH COUNCIL, PRESENTED ON 
WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 380, 

SINCE the date of the annual meeting of 
the Association, the Executive Committee 
have held three meetings, and there haye 
been fourteen meetings of Sub-Committees, 
The Committee at their first meeting 
appointed various Sub-Committees for deal- 
ing with the work of the Association, and 
each of these has elected its Chairman for 
the year as follows :—Finance: Mr, Howard 
Chatfeild Clarke; Scottish: Mr, Percy 
Preston; Mission: Rey. W.G. Tarrant, B.A.,; 
Publications: Mr. George H. Leigh ; 
Indian: Rev. V. D. Davis, B.A.,3; Civil 
Rights: Mr. T. Grosvenor Lee; General 
Purposes: Rev. James Harwood, B.A. 

Finance.—For the nine months of the 
current year, ending Sept. 30, the Treasurer 
has received £1,385 in subscriptions, £121 
in donations, £136 in collections, £746 in 
dividends, and £911 for sale of publications. 
The expenditure during the same period in- 
cludes £1,706 in grants, £502 for printing, 
binding and purchasing books and pam- 
phiets, £193 for maintenance and other 
expenses, and £533 in salaries of office and 
book-room staff. The balanee in hand is 
more than pledged for the remainder of the 
year—indeed, unless increased resources 
are forthcoming it will be necessary to 
intrench on the invested stock belonging to 
the Association. 

Publications.—Since the last meeting of 
the Council the following books and pam- 
phlets have been published :—‘‘ Liberal 
Religious Thought at the Beginning of the 
Twentieth Century,’’ the papers and 
addresses at the International Council of 
Unitarian and other Liberal Religious 
Thinkers and Workers, edited by the Secre- 
tary; ‘* The Christology of the New Testa- 
ment,’’ five expository discourses by the 
Rev. R. B. Drummond; ‘‘ A Confession of 
Heresy and a Plea for Frankness,’’? by Mr. 
T. J. Hardy, B.A., formerly a Church of 
England clergyman; the two volumes of 
‘¢ Laws of Life after the Mind of Christ,’’ 
by the Rev. J. Hamilton Thom, published 
at a cheap price through the generosity of 
Mr. William Rathbone. The Committee 
have also published six lectures by the Rev. 
R. Travers Herford, on ‘* Unitarian Affirma- 
tions’’?; two of the lectures contained in 
this book have been issued as separate 
pamphlets—namely, ‘‘ Jesus Christ’’ and 
‘¢ The Future Life.’? Arrangements are in 
progress for publishing the ‘* Year Book for 
1902,’ and the ‘‘ Pocket Almanack’’ is 
already in type. The Rev. A. M. Jensen, 
a recent convert to Unitarianism in 
Denmark, bas translated the Rev. R. A. 
Armstrong’s ‘‘Back to Jesus’’ into the 
Danish language ; Bishop Ferencz, assisted 
by several others at Kolozsvar, is at work 
translating the volume of addresses and 
papers at the International Council into 
Hungarian. The following pamphlets and 
leaflets have been reprinted :—Unitarian 
leaflets.—‘‘ The Atonement,’’ by the Rev. 
F. Walters; ‘‘Search the Sceriptures,’’ by 
the Rev. W. Copeland Bowie; ‘‘ The God, 
or Human Christ,’’ by the Rev. R. A..Arm- 
strong; ‘¢ The Religion the Age Wants,” 
by the Rev. S. Fletcher Williams. Tracts 
for the Times.—‘ Principles and Ideals of 
Unitarians,’’ by the Rév. R. A. Armstrong ; 
‘¢ Our Unitarian Gospel,’’ by the Rev. M. 
J. Savage; also two of the papers in the 
International Volume—the Rev. R. A. 
Armstrong’s ‘ Religious Thought © in 
England at the close of the Nineteenth 
Century,’’ and the sermon, ‘‘ the Kingdom 
of God Within,’’ by the Rev. Stopford A. 
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Brooke. The Ulster Unitarian Christian 
Association have had 500 copies of this 
sermon for circulation in Ireland. The 
following pamphlets have been translated 
into JRussian and published by Mr. V. 
Tecbertkoff, of Christchurch, Hants ; ‘‘ Brief 
Account of Unitarianism,’? by Dr. Brooke 
Herford ; ‘‘ Unitarianism Explained,’” by the 
Rev. R. A.Armstrong; ‘‘ Unitarian Christ- 
ianity,’’ by Dr. Channing; and the ‘‘ Tran- 
sient and Permanent in Christianity,’’ by 
Theodore Parker. 

At the last meeting of the Council it was 
reported that the Committee were at work 
preparing a new edition of the Essex Halt 
Hymnal. The Sub-Committee charged with 
the preparation of tthe new Hymnal 
have made good progress with their work, 
and the book is expected to be ready early 
in the New Year. The compilers, however, 
have been anxious rather to secure as far as 
possible a really satisfactory result, than to 
finish speedily a task involving extensive 
search for available material, and careful 
consideration of its suitability for congre- 
gational use. They have been greatly 
helped by the assistance of ministers and 
other experienced friends in different parts 
of the country ; and it is hoped that through 
their valuable co-operation the new 
collection, which will be of an inclusive 
character, and not confined to any one type 
of thought amongst us, will meet with wide 
acceptance. 

From Jan. 1 to Sept. 30, 1901, 1,098 books, 
80,461 pamphlets, valued at £227, have 
been granted for the use of churches, postal 
missions, ministers and private inquirers. 
The letters that are received almost daily. at 
Essex Hall show that there are large 
numbers of people in all parts of the world 
who are most grateful for the guidance and 
help afforded by the books and pamphlets 
which are issued by the Association. 

Mission Work.—The following grants 
have been voted since the last meeting of the 
Council :—Carlisle, £5, Special Services; 
Colwyn Bay, £10, Special Summer Services; 
Colyton, £10; Eastern Union Postal Mission, 
£23 Gateshead, £45 ; High Peak Chapels 
(Bradwell, Flage, aud Great Hucklow), 
£10; Ipswich, £5, Special Lectures ; King’s 
Lynn, £10, for supplies; Postal Mission 
(Moorfields), £5 ; Newton Abbot, £10 for 
supplies, and £10 for furnishing new chapel ; 
Plymouth, £15 ; North Midland Missionary, 
£100; Pudsey, £25, for new class rooms; 
Reading, £25, for new school buildings. 
The question of appointing a missionary 
and reopening the chapel at Bridgend is 
occupying the attention of the Committee, 
in co-operation with the South Hast Wales 
Unitarian Society. The annual grants to 
congregations for 1902 will be considered 
shortly. The Secretary and various members 
of the Committee have visited several of 
the grant-aided churches during recent 
months. 

McQuaker Trust.—After many dis- 
appointments the congregation at Aberdeen 
have now secured a site in a most central 
part of the city, and it is hoped that the 
work of building the new church will soon 
be commenced in earnest. Lectures on week- 
nights, expository of Unitarianism, have 
been given during October by the Rev. 
Alex. Webster at Culter, Inverurie, and 
Woodside, and an average of sixty people 
have attended each evening. 

The Chairman of the Scottish Committee, 
Mr. Percy Preston, accompanied by the 
Secretary, visited in the early part of 
September the grant-aided churches at 
Aberdeen, Kirkcaldy, Glasgow (South St. 

Mungo-street), and Kilmarnock, ,and also 
held a conference with the Committee of 
the Scottish Association at Glasgow. The 
Chairman presented a full report to the 
Committee, giving an account of the visits, 
and it was agreed that, if possible, either 
the Chairman or some other member of the 
Committee should each year visit the grant- 
aided churches, as it was important for the 
Committee to he kept in close touch with all 


that was going on in Scotland. The Kil- 
marnock Church property has been con- 
veyed to the Scottish Unitarian Association, 
and it is hoped that if a suitable minister 
could be secured, the Unitarian cause might 
be resuscitated. At Kirkcaldy the small 
but earnest congregation have kept well 
together, in spite. of their being without a 
minister for six months. ~ 

The Rev. J. Estlin Carpenter, M.A., of 
Oxford, will begin a course of four lectures 
on the ‘‘ Gospels in the Nineteenth Century ’’ 
in the University towns of Aberdeen, Edin- 
burgh, and Glasgow next week. He will also 
preach on the Sundays in November at 
Dundee, Aberdeen, Edinburgh, and Glas- 
gow. ‘The Committee are greatly indebted 
to Mr. Carpenter for so readily undertaking 
this important educational work in Scot- 
land. 

Foreign’ Mission Work.—At Auckland, 
New Zealand, the Rey. William Jellie, 
B.A., is making good headway, the little 
church there is progressing, and there is 
every prospect that in a reasonable time it 
will become self-supporting, though the 
Committee of the Association are at present 
making a large grant. The foundation- 
stones of the new church building were laid 
last August. The Committee have made a 
grant of £50 towards the £1,000 required, 
and they have authorised the Secretary to 
make an appeal on behalf of Auckland. 
Up to the present time the sum of £175 has 
been subscribed, and the Committee would 
earnestly urge that others should render 
assistance, so that a handsome donation 
may be forwarded from the Mother-country.* 
The Council will remember that reports 
have been submitted respecting the Unit- 
arlan movement at Copenhagen, Denmark. 
In the summer of this year, the Rev. R. A. 
Armstrong visited Copenhagen, addressed 
the members of the church, and in view of 
his report, the Committee have made a 
further grant of £10 in aid of the publica- 
tion of the little paper published by the 
Rev. U. Birkedal and Mr, Theo. Berg. Mr. 
Armstrong is strongly of opinion that 
Scandinavia offers a great opportunity for 
the propagation of Unitarian Christianity. 

The Committee believe that one of the 
best ways of helping liberal religious 
thought in foreign lands is to offer scholar- 
ships to suitable students, prepared to come 
to England and study at Manchester College, 
Oxford. The students return to their native 
lands and devote themselves to the spread of 
liberal religion among their own people. 
The Council will be gratified to learn that 
the first Japanese student—Mr. Zennosuke 
Toyosaki—has arrived, and is now at Oxford. 
Next year there will be an Icelandic student, 
towards the cost of whose college course a 
grant of money has already been promised 
by the Committee. 

Work in  India.—The latest Indian 
student, Mr. Vithal Ranji Shinde, B.A., 
of Poona, is prosecuting his studies at 
Manchester College, Oxford. He was 
highly recommended by the Committee 
charged with the selection of astudent, and 
it is hoped that be will ‘profit greatly ‘from 
his stay in England. From Jan. to Sept. 30, 
536 books and 3,053 pamphlets, to the value 
of £69, have been sent to applicants in 
different parts of India. At the Khasi 
Hills the Mission work, under the general 
superintendence of Mr. H. Kissor Singh, is 
progressing. There are a number of small 
stations with mission workerstoeach. The 
Committee have been urged again and 
again to send out an English Missionary to 
organise and superintend the work in 
Assam, but they are unable for several 
reasons to accede to this request. The 
great services rendered to the Association 
by the Rev. S. Fletcher Williams, while in 
India, will be dealt with specially later in 
the afternoon. 

' Deputations.—At the annual meetings of 


* The Secretary announced that Sir J. T. 
Brugner, Bart., M.P,, had that day doriwahded & 
donation of £20 for Auckland, 


the following societies, the Association was 
represented :—South-East Wales Society, 
at Swansea, by the Secretary; Western 
Union, at Bridgwater, by the Secretary ;. 
Eastern Union, at Ipswich, by Miss Law- 
rence ; the Southern Assogiation, at New- 
port, Isle of Wight, by the Rey. F. W. 
Stanley ; London and South-Hastern Counties 
Provincial Assembly, at London, by the 
Secretary; the Northumberland and Dur- 
bam Unitarian Association, at Newcastle- 
on-Tyne, by the President. The President 
also attended the opening of the New 
Chureh at Moss Side, Manchester, the 
opening of the bazaar at Northampton, 
and several other special meetings up.and 
down the country. The Rev. V. D. 
Davis attended the pilgrimage to 
Catterick; the Rev. James Harwood 
visited Carlisle and other places, and will 
shortly visit Ireland; Mr. T. Grosvenor 
Lee attended the Welcome Meeting to 
Mr. Higham, at Wolverhampton; the 
Secretary the Welcome Meeting to Mr. 
Rossington at Longsight, Manchester, and 
that to Mr. Binns at Scarborough. 

Autumnal Meetings.—The reports in THE 
INQUIRER and the Christian Life last week 
will have informed members of the Council 
of the interesting and successful autumn 
meetings of the Association, held at Leeds 
on Oct. 21 and 22. The Committee are 
greatly indebted to the minister and con- 
gregation at Mill Hill Chapel for the 
generous hospitality shown to the deputa- 
tion and other friends of the Association. 
To all who took part in the proceedings 
they would express their deep gratitude, 
nor would the Committee forget the visitors 
from far and near, who by their presence 
and sympathy made the various meetings 
so bright and helpful. These opportunities 
of mutual intercourse and friendship are of 
great service in strengthening and encoura- 
ging Unitarians in their work in different 
parts of the country. 

Association Sunday.—The Committee 
desire to thank the 192 congregations who 
last year made collections on behalf of the 
funds of the Association, and they trust 
they may rely on the co-operation of these 
and other congregations to render all the. 
help they can on Association Sunday, which 
is fixed for Nov. 17. The,annual collection 
affords ministers an opportunity of calling 
attention to the work of the Association, 
and many people who are unable to give a 
large subscription are pleased to contribute 
something on these occasions. There never 
was greater need or larger opportunity for 
the work of the Association than at the 
present time, and an earnest. appeal for 
assistance is made to all who prize their 
Unitarian principles and faith. 

Deceased Members.—Since the last 
meeting of the Council, the Committee have 
to mourn the death of one of their number, 
Mr. G. L. Bristow, aman noted and beloved 
for his quiet modesty, his keen intelligence, 
simple piety, great earnestness of purpose, 
and large benevolence. He was deeply 
attached to Unitarianism, which he had 
adopted as the faith of his mature manhood. 
Miss J, Durning Smith, through Jong years 
of physical suffering, bore about with her 
a cheerful, patient, and trustful spirit, and 
her generous gifts in aid of charitable and 
educational work made her name widely 
known among philanthropists. She was 
proud of her Unitarian faith, and there are © 
few of the household who have done more 
for its intelligent appreciation and propa- 
gation throughout the world. Mr. John 
Troup was one of the Unitarian veterans lof 
London. Many years ago he was a member 
of the Executive Committee, and until the 
end of his long and honoured life he never 
faltered in his allegiance to the Associa~ 
tion, nor ceased to give generously of his 
means towards the support of its work. The 


‘Council will desire to place on record its 


high appreciation of the life and labours of 
these deceased members, and to ex . 
sympathy on tho relatives one 
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the great loss which has befallen them. A 
faith which has inspired and ennobled such 
lives as these may well make its appeal to 
those younger men and women who at pre- 
sent stand aloof, and who might take an 
active part in supporting the principles and 
work which the Association exists to uphold 
and spread. 


OBITUARY. 


MISS TYRRELL. 


We \recorded last week the death, on 
Oct. 28, of Miss Tyrrell, daughter of the 
late John Tyrrell (first judge of the Hast 
Devon County Court), who had latterly 
lived at Hornchurch, in Essex. There 
will be many to whom Miss Tyrrell’s 
name will recall the time when during 
Dr. Martineau’s ministry at Little Port- 
land-street Chapel, and his superinten- 
dence of the Portland Sunday-school, she 
was secretary of the Sunday-school, and 
herself for years one of the teachers in it, 
unfailing alike in her punctual presence 
and her beautiful finish of arrangement, 
which conduced so materially to the 
smooth working of the whole institution. 
With frail health, and hindrances known 
only to a few, she steadily maintained the 
high ideal of the work which she always 
said she had learnt from Dr. Martineau, 
and for years after he retired from active 
share in the school life, she continued in 
the same course of faithful labour. 
obliged to give up the school, Miss Tyrrell 
went to live in the country, first at Addle- 
stone, then at Ightham, and lastly at 
Hornchurch ; and in the latter place she 
bore with a patience and cheerfulness, 
which all must honour, the privations and 
helplessness which were brought on her 
by an attack of paralysis. Her mind re- 
mained perfectly clear to the last, for 
which she expressed the greatest thank- 
fulness. For those who knew her per- 
sonally there is no need to speak of 
what she was. One of these friends wrote 
a few days ago, “I shall always think of 
her with reverence,” and this expresses the 
feeling of, perhaps, all who knew her well. 
There passes away with her life one more 
link with a past which is very dear to her 
friends and contemporaries, as it was to 
herself. 

———_.— ; 
MRS. JULIA CAROLINE SCOTT. 
In the early hours of Monday morning, 


the 28th ult., there passed away, at her 


residence in Dunmurry, co. Antrim, Mrs. 
Julia Caroline Scott, widow of the Rev. 
Thos. Hugh Marshall Scott, M.A., who 
was ordained in March, 1866, minister of 
Dunmurry Remonstrant Congregation, in 
succession to the Rev. Dr. Montgomery, 
who had died about three months pre- 
viously. Mr. Scott spent the remainder 


‘of his days in Dunmurry. He died in 


harness in May, 1895, and thus had 


~ entered on his thirtieth year of service in 


that congregation. In the shadow and 
sunshine of those years the deceased lady 


acted the part of a faithful and devoted 
wife, and during the thirty-five years of 


her connection with the congregation she 
evinced such deep interest. in its welfare 


as will cause her death to be keenly felt ' 


by the members thereof. 


The interment took place on Wednes. | 


day, the 30th ult., in the family burying- 
ground at Dunmurry Meeting House, the 


“wervite eo the ocvasion being cond yeted 


ao ae 


When | 


by the Rev. J. A. Kelly, assisted by the 
Rev. Thos. Dunkerley. 

It may be mentioned that’ Mrs. Scott 
was the daughter of the late Mr. Alex. 
Walton (a leading member of Wolver- 
hampton congregation), and a niece of Sir 
Rowland Hill, of Post Office fame. To 
mourn her loss she leaves behind two 
sons and two daughters, the elder of the 
latter being the wife of Mr. Walter H. 
Wood, a trustee of the Dudley congrega- 
tion. Those who had the privilege of 
being acquainted with Mrs. Scott will not 
soon forget. her, for, to use the words of 
a friend who wrote on hearing of her 
death, ‘She was indeed a good wornan, 
whose worth was proved by many trials, 
and the memory of her goodness will be a 
possession for her children.” 


SERVICES AT HARLESDEN. 


Srr,—I am arranging on behalf of the 
Provincial Assembly a series of Sunday 
evening services in the Old Court House, 
Harlesden, commencing on Nov. 17, at 
seven o'clock, If my information is 
correct there are several Unitarians living 
in the neighbourhood. May I ask their 
co-operation in this movement. Those 
who can help in the musical part of the 
service will be much needed, as well as 
those who can act as wardens, distributing 
hymn-books and pamphlets, and attend- 
ing to the comfort of the worshippers. A 
lady or gentleman who could undertake 
to play the American organ would render 
invaluable assistance. The presence of 
friends will be helpful. Do not let this 
effort fail from want of practical sym- 
pathy. Kindly communicate with me as 
early as possible, and you may be assured 
that whatever help you can render will be 
heartily welcomed. 

T. EH. M. Epwarps, 
Minister-in-Charge. 
22, Knollys-road, Streatham, 8.W. 
Nov. 5. 

P.8.-—The Old Court House is in High- 
street in the centre of Harlesden, and 
about eight minutes’ walk from Willesden 
Junction. 


A memorial fund is being raised by 
the Croydon Rescue and Preventive 
Association as a testimony to the work of 
their secretary, the late Miss Alice Malle- 
son. Itis felt that the most appropriate 
form of memorial, and the one most in 
sympathy with her own desires, would be 
that which would insure the welfare and 
security of the “homes” for which she 
had so long and devotedly laboured dur- 
ing the eighteen years of their existence. 
Friends who would wish to have some part 
in this memorial should apply for further 
particulars to Miss Emily Jefferis, hon. 
sec. of the R. and P. Association, 49, 
Park Hill-road, Croydon. 


Exrata.—In the Open Letter on th 
Ministers’ Superannuation Fund in our 
last issue, the subscription voted by the 
congregation at Ballee appeared as £3 
instead of £2. The Tuesday evening 
lectures arranged by the Humanitarian 
League to be given at Hssex Hall, which 
we announced last week, are at eight 
o'clock, not at six. 


Correspondents are requested to note that to 


be sure of insertion the same week, news must 


reach the Office by the first post om Thursday at 
latest; aud the carlley in the week the better, 


THE CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


—~—-o——— : 
The Clipping of the Church. 


Do you know what that means—‘ the 
clipping of the church”? My friend, 
who told me about it, did not; but he was 
there to see, and then he found out what 
was meant. 


It was a beautiful summer afternoon, 
in a Gloucestershire village among the 
Cotswold Hills. Painswick the village 
is called. The quiet sunshine rested on 
the old church, and on the meadows and 
the trees round about. From the hill- 
side you could have seen how all the land 
was glad in the beautiful light. And in 
the church there was the sound of singing, 
for many people were there, and had come 
from all the country round about to see 
the “clipping,” and to join in the festival. 
When service was over everyone came 
outside, and all the children of the 
village took hands and made a ring right 
round the little church; and as they 
circled it the choir walked reverently 
round in procession, singing festival- 
hymns. That was the “clipping,” and it 
meant the calling of the church by its 
name—clepping it. That is an old English 
word; yclept means called. If you say 
“Alfred, ycelept the Great,” that means 
“ Alfred, called the Great.” Aud clep- 
ping the church means calling it by its 
name, or keeping the anniversary of the 
day when its name was given, and it was 
dedicated to the service of God. St. 
Mary’s, that little village church is called 
—after St. Mary it was yclept; and the 
festival of “clipping” the church is held 
on St. Mary’s day. | 

It is a very old custom among the 
villagers, aud is said to have been kept for 
hundreds of years, but had lately been 
dropped, until this year it was taken up 
again. We may hope that the children 
enjoyed their festival. To the onlooker 
it seemed a picturesque and beautiful 
observance, carrying back one’s thoughts 
to the primitive village life of long ago. 

And we may see in it a parable that all 
children may take to heart. Those village 
children took hands round their church, 
learning, as we may hope, to feel its beauty, 
to reverence its services, and to love them 
and it and the heavenly Father to whom 
they were taught to pray. And _ that 
simple act of taking hands round the 
church might remind them that they all 
had a duty towards it, to care for it, and 
do what they could to help. That is a 
good lesson to learn. Last Saturday, at 
the opening of a new church at Wood 
Green, we were told that the children 
there had joined together to give a 
beautiful stained-glass window, with a 
picture of the Good Shepherd in it, the 
first window of the kind placed in the 
church. They had not joined hands for 
the “ clipping ” of their church, but they 
had helped to dedicate it. They had for 
a long time been saving up. their pennies, 
and making sacrifices, joining hands to 
help, and show their love for the church. 


And there are many other ways in which 
the children can help, as you well know— 
not only in the church, but in their schools 
and at home. That picture of the “clip- 
ping” of the little village church may 
help you to think of it. Remember it 
always means joining hands with gladness, 
and with love. 


Dhe Jnquirer. 
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VOICES FROM AMERICA. 


Tuere is a full feast in recent 
numbers of the Christian Register, in 
the many admirable papers and 
addresses at the National Conference 
of the American ‘“‘ Unitarian and other 
Christian Churches,” held at Saratoga, 
N.Y., Sept. 23-26. The spirit of hope 
and courage and of the broadest charity 
pervaded the meetings, and found 
manifold expression in the utterances 
of wise and strong men; most notable 
was the sense of the necessity for 
present-day religion to be in touch with 
social life, to grapple with its problems, 
and to prove itself a power, for better- 
ment, for the hastening of an actual 
Kingdom of Gop on earth. 

In the Unitarian Churches of America 
we find our nearest kindred in the 
religious world. We here are often 
troubled about the Unitarian name as 
applied to Churches; it seems an awk- 
ward name as applied to Free Churches 
—free in the sense of refusing all dog- 
matic limitation; and if, as many 
think, the name as a label cannot be 
got rid of and is best left alone, the 
only way seems to be to empty it of all 
dogmatic meaning. That, if we are to 
judge from the reports of the National 
Conference, is what has happened in 
America. 

.. Thus the President, the Hon. Gzorcr 
F’. Hoar, in his opening address, made 
this declaration : ‘‘ Unitarianism is not 
a creed. It.is a faith and a hope. It 
is not a faith and a hope merely. It is 
a quality of character. It is found in 
all its essentials, in every denomina- 
tion of Christians. F£NELon was full 
of its spirit. It pervades the page of 
Jeremy Taytorn and the poetry of 
Vaucuan and Groner Hunperr. Rosin- 
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son preached it at Delft - Haven. 
Wiuuam Braprorp brought it across 
You can find it sometimes 
in the early Puritan Church covenants, 
written and signed by men who builded 
better than they knew. It is a quality 
of character. The older I grow, what 
we call Unitarianism, when I think of 
it, brings to my mind no statement of 
doctrine, no negation, no affirmation 
even, but the thought of men and 
women whom I ‘have known or whose 
lives I haveread, Itis a spirit coming 
from the mingled breath of many 
Christian souls of all ages, of many 
nations, and of many climes—a banig- 
nant, tolerant, charitable, cheerful, 
hopeful, loving, gracious spirit.” 

What the President there described 
may be called Unitarianism, if that is 
taken to mean simply what Unitarians 
now hold to and cherish. We might 
as truly call it the essence of spiritual 
religion, living in the air of freedom; 
and it certainly is what we desire to 
cherish in our Free Churches. 

And if we ask more definitely what 
Unitarians teach, we may find the 
answer in the Rev. Cuarues G. Amgs’s 
Retrospect of Unitarianism in the 
Nineteenth Century. There we read :— 


The heavens and earth of the old 
spiritual order pass away ; but the Christ- 
message of God’s Fatherhood and Man’s 
Sonship climbs and shines like the morn- 
ing sun. Any conception of God which 
does not contain these elements, supplied 
by Jesus, is becoming as impossible to 
philosophy as to faith. Incarnation or 
immanence is accepted as the rule, and not, 
as the exception. So, being dead, our 
prophets still speak. 

“All minds are of one family,” says 
Channing. 

“ Man learns to conceive the worship of 
God only through human relations,” says 
Andrew Peabody. 

“‘ Conscience represents, not the divine 
frown, but the divine love,” says Starr 
King. 

“God, having made the soul for good- 
ness, is educating it for goodness,” says 
Freeman Clarke. 

“There is a religious faculty in man, 
and God is its object,” says Parker. 

“There is one word greater than Reli- 
gion, that is Humanity,” says Hedge. 

And Bellows—with a voice as of many 
waters—glories in “ the unsectarian sect,” 
which represents “the unitary sweep of 
all things human into relation with all 
things divine.” 

Not all Unitarian preaching has been 
equally clear, vital, and coherent, and 
ringing ; but great voices like these have 
been sounding through the century. And 
how many have set the high faith and 
hope to music! The air vibrates to the 
symphony-notes. of Bryant, Longfellow, 
Emerson, Whittier, Holmes, Lowell, and 
a whole forest of singing birds. 

But all these were pioneers. No one 
has claimed that his message was final, 
God having still provided for better things 
to come. 


In the same spirit the Report of the 
Council having noted the progress of 
liberalism, ‘‘ the drift towards Unit- 
arianism ”’ in all the churches, and the 
inclination of the more zealous to cry, 
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“ We did it!’’ deprecates that foolish 


claim, and adds :— 


The true glory of the people called 
Unitarian is that they were among the 
first to feel and respond to the breath of a 
pew spirit that had entered the world, 
They may also make their boast that, in 
the face of much bitter prejudice, they 
have doné something to help torward the 
spiritual emancipation of the Church, But 
tha cause of those effects which become 
more and more startling in our day is, 
without doubt, that universal spirit whose 
comings and goings are much beyond 
human control. ... It is a great world- 
movement in which we, like all others, are 
borne along: only we were among the first 
to be wrenched from our moorings, and we 
have now grown somewhat accustomed to 
spiritual latitudes which still seem strange 
to most Christian souls. 


One of the most welcome papers is 
that on ‘* The Minister’s Adjustment to 
the New Conditions,” by the Rev. 
Wiuu1am C. GANNETT, welcome as every 
word of his, who gave us ‘‘ Blessed be 
Drudgery ” and ‘‘ The Year of Miracle,” 
and other beautiful things out of a 
poet’s heart. In facing the new con- 
ditions, Mr. GanneTT says, we must 
remember that it is still the same man 
as of old who 4s minister has still to do 
the old work. ‘‘ It is his to interpret 
Nature and Life in their spiritual 
aspects, and his to inspire men to 
live the life of the spirit.” 


The mysteries of the universe are still 
mysteries ; the problems of life and of 
death are unsolved; evil is still here to 
baffle and stimulate us; human nature, 
with its weakness, its glory, and its needs, 
is still human nature; temptation is as 
old as it is new; sin is still sin—the fall 
of the man, when he might, had he willed 
it, have risen; the Moral Law is still 
sovereign, and salvation and joy on the 
one hand, retribution on the other, still 
testify to it; self-surrender is still self- 
possession, and self-sacrifice still ‘self- 
development; the Sermon on the Mount 
holds good; faith, hope, and love stil! are 
“these three” and “abide,” and the 
greatest of these still is love; the Christ- 
life and Paul-life are still types of the 
highest life ; no name for God better than 
“Father” has been found, unless we 
intensify “Father” to “ Mother”; and 
the faith fundamental in God is still faith | 
in goodness. These are tue central things 
—all of them old. These are the minister’s 
field of interpretation, and the source of 
his power to inspire; and these last 
through from one era or type of civilisa- 
tion to another. 


Of what Mr. Gannett has to say of 
our new era, and of how men should be 
trained to minister to it, we may find 
another occasion to tell; here we will 
only add some words of his as to what 
the minister ought to preach: he 
says he would go back to Emerson’s 
great Divinity School Address of 1888 : 
‘* Preach first soul, and second soul, and 
evermore soul”; and he adds :— : 


I like Dr. Dewey’s words, and the saintly 
face rises in mind as I quote them. “Tell 
me,” said Robert Collyer to Dr. Dewey, 
eighty-seven years old, “how you would 
preach other than you have done if you 
could begin again.” He pondered a — 
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moment—his voice was broken, but his 
eyes shone—he lifted his weak hand above 
his head, and said, “ I should try to fill my 
sermons more and more with faith im the 
eternal love, the eternal presence and the 
eternal providence within the eternal laws.” 


And, further, Gannett says: ‘‘ Preach 
the truth far more than the error of 
‘orthodox dogmas. Preach the together- 
ness of churches. Preach the principles 
rather than the doctrines of the liberal 
faith—the principles common to liberals 
of whatever Church name. Do not 
denominationalise ; leave that to the 
men of the yesterdays. Do not belong 
to the church supercilious, the church 
of the raised eyebrows, whether the 
brows-are Episcopalian or Unitarian. 
sri preach hope, preach cheer indomit- 
a ve 

And certainly he must preach on the 
social issues of the day, for if he does 
not, how can he adjust himself to the 
new conditions of the age ? ‘‘ The great 
problems of our new day are ethical 
problems, not theologic, social pro- 
blems, not philosophic”; and they 
must be discussed, only in love, in fair- 
ness, in humility. ‘‘ For what else did 
the Gop of ethics send him to the 
pulpit in 1901 but,-to speak in His 
name on the aching questions of 
1901?” And this he must do, without 
fear of consequences, and may be 
assured that people ‘‘love the loving 
prophet, and honour hard honesty.” 
So let him not shrink from his Gop- 
given commission, but give heed that 
he speak the truth in love, and live it 
out loyally. 


DELEGATED 
TO THE PROTESTANTENBOND. 


Srr,—You have expressed the desire to 
receive from me some account of my visit 
last - week to our Dutch brethren in the 
faith. And as I went to Holland dele- 

gated on behalf of the bodies they repre- 
sent both by the Committee of the British 
and Foreign Unitarian Association and by 
the Council of our National Conference, 
probably [ can best reach through your 
columns those whom I may for the 
occasion have the honour of counting my 
constituents. 

Unfortunately, it is many years since I 
had any practice in the Dutch language, 
and I found that what slight acquaintance 
with it I once could boast had almost 
entirely slipped from me. Thus it was 
only very meagrely that I was able to 
follow the general proceedings. But 
almost every cultivated man or woman I 
met talked excellent English, and the rest 
spoke German. And on three occasions 
addresses in which I was referred to were 
given in English out of courteous regard 

for my limitations... F 

The Protestantenbond is a voluntary 
‘union of persons of liberal, progressive, or 
“modern” religious thought and senti- 
ment from the various Protestant com- 
munions. It is probably in the main made 
up of Remonstrants, but it has a 
considerable constituency from other 
quarters, including such absolutely free 
and unecclesiastical communities as the 
Rev. P. H. Hugenholtz’s great Free Con- 

- gregation at Amsterdam. Every locality 
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has its own branch ; and the meetings at 
Utrecht were the annual gatherings of 
the delegates from the branches all over 


-Holland. 


The actual meetings held were six in 
number: on the Tuesday the principal 
business meeting of the Society, a 
religious service in the old Church of the 
Huguenots, and a reception to the dele- 
gates generally by the Utrecht branch ; on 
the Wednesday 4 meeting principally for the 
reading and discussion of papers, a dinner 
with innumerable toasts, and a general 
public meeting with further papers and 
some excellent music, 

As for the general aspect of these 
assemblages, what struck me most was 
the extraordinary preponderance of men. 
At the opening meeting, for example, there 
were about a hundred and forty men, and 
only, I think, fifteen women. Perhaps 
this phenomenon—both the ready attend- 
ance of the gentlemen and_ the absence of 
the ladies—may be partly accounted for 
by the fact that smoking generally seemed 
to be quite in order. It was only at the 
religious service andatthe final public meet- 
ing that there was no aroma of the weed ; 
and on those occasions there was no 
marked preponderance of either sex. The 
meetings seemed to me fine, vigorous 
gatherings of men thoroughly in earnest; 
and with a very clear programme — 
namely, to strengthen everything that is 
liberal, but above all to see to it that the 
liberal movement shall have religion as 
its inspiration and its guide. Speaker 
after speaker insisted upon this, There 
is a necessary alliance in many things 
between our friends and the Social Demo- 
crats against the Roman and Calvinistic 
coalition which has recently come to power 
in the State. But the Protestantenbond 
insists, by the mouths of a multitude of 
speakers, that ‘“ the people want religion ”’; 
and it is - determined that the liberal 
movement shall be a religious movement 
too. 

As to the actual complexion of the 
faith of those who constitute the Bond, 
it appears to me to be absolutely and 
universally Unitarian. The word, indeed, 
is no part of their nomenclature. But 
belief in the simple Fatherhood of God, 
the pure Humanity of Christ, and the 
ever-fresh and continuous action of the 
Divine Spirit on human thought, seemed 
to me to be the universal presupposition. 

Of those utterances which I was 
able in some part to follow, the opening 
Presidential Address of my most kind 
host, Professor de Louter, and the sermon 
of Dr. P. Heering, a man of stately and 
venerable mould, and of wide fame as a 
preacher, impressed me most. The 
President declared the Bond to be 
primarily a religious union; secondly, a 
Christian union; thirdly, a purely Pro- 
testant union. ‘Catholicism is not 
without historic services, but the Bond 
seeks no piety apart from freedom. 
Freedom from authority of priest or 
letter is the fore-word of all it does. A 
clear grasp, not of dogmatic opinions, but 
of the free Christian faith, is the Bond’s 
requirement. The trinity of Christian 
faith and love and hope is the strength 
of the free religious life.” 


The formal reception of the English 
delegate (who found awaiting him at 
Utrecht also a commission from Bishop 
Ferencz to represent the Hungarian 
Churches) took place at the final meeting. 


Addressing me in English, the President 
after some kindly personal words, said : 
“As a representative of the kindred 
British and Foreign Unitarian Associa. 
tion, you are cordially welcome to our 
Protestant Union, notwithstanding the 
gulf that at this moment separates the 
two nations. .. . In the depth of bitter- 
ness there are gleams of promising light. 
You, dear sir, and your Association 
represent the daring minority that are not 
blinded by the alluring flame of gold and 
dominion, and bravely defend the true 
principles of ethics and politics, So we 
not only tender to you our thrilling hands 
and throbbing hearts, but we also offer 
you the tribute of our sympathy and 
admiration, hen you go back, 
bear to your kinsfolk the sincere esteem 
we bear to those sons of the brother. 
nation who dare to face the amazing con. 
fusion of moral and religious feeling pre- 
vailing nowadays. Tell them we partake 
of their sorrow and indignation, but we 
also feel convinced that their now down. 
trodden principles will once more awake 
and prove unconquerable.” 

I have felt bound, Sir, in my ambassa- 
dorial capacity to deliver this message 
straight from the President of the Pro- 
testantenbond tothe Unitarians of England. 
In my reply I explained that I had no 
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commission from the bodies I represented 


to express the sentiments which he attri- 
buted to them ; and that, whatever my own 
sentiments might be (which I had other 
opportunities of expounding), the members 
of those bodies were widely divided in all 
that concerns the South African War. But 
I should not be fulfilling my charge if I 
did not make it clear to your readers, that 
there is probably not a single member of 
the, Protestantenbond who can for a 
moment conceive a liberal and religious 
Englishman approving of the attitude and 
conduct of England. I was publicly told 
that if I personally had been one who 
approved the war, the Protestantenbond 
would not have accorded me its hospitality. 
It was clear that there could be no ethical 
or spiritual communion between these men 
—professors, clergymen, lawyers, men of 
business—-and those who have advocated 
and defended the course in which England 
is engaged. 

Indeed, the universality of the topic of 
the war in public meeting, in religious 
service, in private conversation was in the 
highest degree impressive—impressive and 
profoundly painful. Men representing the 
highest types of intellectual and religious 
culture spoke with deep emotion of the 
love and reverence they had always felt for 
England as the friend of small nationali- 
ties, the champion of human freedom— 
a sentiment now utterly broken and 
destroyed. I report simply what I saw and 
heard ; I offer no explanation ; I express 
here no opinion as to the justice of this 
tremendous and most sad revulsion. 

Of private hospitality and friendly inter- 
course I enjoyed an abundant share. I 
visited Mr. ‘Hugenholtz at Amsterdam, 
aud Miss Knappert, Professor Herdmans, 
and Professor Tiele at Leyden; and 
Professor Eerdmans and the young Nor- 
wegian, Professor Kristensen, Tiele’s 
successor, and nephew to Bjérnson, took 
me a delightful trip to The Hague and 
Scheveningen. May I visit these kind 
friends again in happier times! 


Ricuarp A, ARMSTRONG. 
Liverpool, Nov. 6. 
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FOR THE MAGNANIMITY OF 
ENGLAND. 


Srr,—The somewhat despairing cry 
which you allowed me to utter in your 
columns three weeks ago—a cry for mercy 
towards two little States which, according 
to official and newspaper reports, England 
has not only conquered but annexed—has 
been well silenced by your correspondents. 
Writers of most widely differing opinions, 
as to the main issue, practically agree in 
dismissing my appeal. Nor have I any 
reason to be surprised, perhaps, or any 
right to complain. You see, I was speak- 
ing, in my foolish simplicity, entirely from 
the religious point of view. I was think- 
ing of that religion, charged with the 
ethics of Christianity, which so many in 
this country profess to hold. And this 
being my concern, let me confess that it 
was a little surprising to find oneself 
accused of that great transgression—“ the 
interference of parsons with politics ’— 
against which, as one of your correspon- 
dents assures us, there is “a steady objec- 
tion.” (May I be allowed to assure him 
that there is no such “ steady objection ” 
against the interference of laymen with 
religion !) 

T could not help asking you to let me 
utter my plaintive cry. Hardly could one 
dare to hope that any such appeal would 
affect the course of events now. Only 
there is the future to think of, and the 
terrible results to an ethical religion 
which the present state of things may 
produce in after time; and one may be 
pardoned for thinking that every heart- 
broken prayer for some recognition of the 
spirit of meekness and gentleness in 
human things might do something to 
mitigate the remembered horrors of a 
strife so cruel and relentless. But it 
looks as if 1t were better to break one’s 
heart in silence, and weep in lonely sorrow 
the tears of patriotic remorse. 

After reading all the letters of your 
correspondents, and then looking again at 
my own, I must admit that.a sort of un- 
premeditated irony seemed to pervade it. 
But, in truth, I simply wished to take for 
granted, what most English people seem 
to believe—viz., that our cause is just and 
that our victory is sure—and to ask if this 
were not an occasion to show also that our 
heart is generous. It is asserted that both 
Right and Might are on our side. Be it 
so. Then now is the opportunity for 
magnanimous treatment of the conquered 
erring ones. We have a religion whose 
distinctive ethical elements are sympathy 
and compassion, a willingness to forgive 
injuries, a desire on the part of the 
strong, not to suppress the erring and the 
weak, but to love them and minister to 
them. Pride, hatred, revenge, masterful 
control of others for personal or national 
gain—these things are absolutely alien to 
the spirit of that religion. If, then, 
believing that Right and Might are with 
us, we would allow this Christian temper 
to prevail over passion, or fear, or greed, 
or whatever on either side keeps up the 
woeful strife, should we not go to these 
fighting enemies of ours and, out of noble 
pity for them and our own harassed and 
suffering soldiers and fellow-countrymen 
there, demand a cessation of hostilities 
acd enter into friendly conference with 
their leaders, and try to understand them 
and to make them understand us, and so 
devise some terms of peace which should 
secure ths future and. save the prevent 


from more and worse disaster? This is 
absurd and impossible, it will be said, in 
the present state of feeling in England, 
and with such men as we have at the 
head of its affairs. It may beso. I only 
contend that this is what the ethics of our 
religion would prompt us to, if we could 
hear its voice and feel the breath of its 
spirit on our hearts. 

In face of all that your correspondents 
have urged, I still believe that now is just 
the time when a great nation might ex- 
tend to its foes, if not “‘magnanimity ” 
in any of those subtle meanings which 
Mr. Wicksteed has defined, yet a 
generous, compassionate, determined re- 


solve to find terms of peace whereby the 


horrors of strife should be brought to a 
speedy and merciful end. So confused 
are the issues which have led to this war 
that it may be impossible to “do justly,” 
because we cannot see what justice is ; but 
it may not be impossible to “ love mercy,” 
and so once more to learn to “ walk 
humbly with our God ”—if, indeed the 
Deity we serve is not the Hebrew “God 
of battles,” but the gentler Divinity of 
Jesus, “whose nature and whose name is 
Love.” W. J. Jupr. 


[ We have received several other letters 
on the South African War, controverting 
the position taken up by Mr. Smith Osler 
last week, and pointing out the fallacy in 
the “Wales, Liverpool,” analogy. If 
space permits, we may publish one of 
these next week.—Eb. Inq. | 


UNITY CHURCH, WOOD GREEN. 
OPENING SERVICE AND MEETING. 


Ture announcement of the opening of 
the new church at Wood Green, which 
was issued as a supplement to Tue 
Inquirer of Oct. 19, contained a drawing 
of the block of buildings raised\by the 
Unitarians of that northern suburb of 
the metropolis during the past eleven 
years. Wood Green lies to the north of 
Finsbury Park, in the near neighbourhood 
of the Alexandra Palace, and has a large 
and increasing population. Harly in 1890 
some lectures were given in tae Wood 
Green Assembly Rooms, in which the late 
Walter Mawer took part; and in June of 


that year the Rev. T. W. Freckelton,. 


having just left Unity Church, Islington, 
undertook to conduct services regularly 
for three months, These were thence- 
forward continued, and, after a move to 
the Wood Green Institute, which proved 
unsuitable, the congregation, now properly 
organised, with Mr. J. Sudbery as their 
energetic secretary, determined to acquire 
land and erect a building of their own. 
In November, 1891, Unity Hall was 
opened, and the Rev. J. S. Mummery, 
Ph.D., who had previously been at Peck- 
ham, entered on his ministry, now 
crowned by the erection of the new 
church and the loyal devotion of a united 
congregation. Unity Hall cost £900, and 
the whole plot of land £462; which was 
to have been paid off in twenty years; 
but with the help of a bazaar, which left 
£100 surplus after paying for the Hall, 
the land was cleared in three years, and 
two years later a further building was 
added, with accommodation for smaller 
meetings, at a cost of £516. Then came 
the great London Bazaar and thé estab- 
lishment of the Permanent Chapel 
Building Fund, which opened the way for 
the. cOmpletion of the scheme and thi 


building of Unity Church. The whole 
cost has been something over £3,000. Of 
this the Building Fund supplies £1,000, 
on loan to be repaid in twenty-two years, 
the grace of two years being allowed 
before repayment begins. A donation of 
£500 was also made from the Bazaar 
Fund,and the congregation has raised over 
£600, while other friends (with £100 
from the B. and F. U.A.) have already 
given or promised more than another 
£600, and the collection at the opening 
service realised £30, Roughly speaking, 
therefore, it may be said that there 
remains a deficit of £300 still to be pro- 
vided for; and friends of the cause, 
seeing what the congregation has accom- 
plished, and what they have to prepare 
for to pay off their loan, may well consider 
whether they will not at once take a 
share iu the good work by making an end 
of, that. 

The picture of the buildings above re- 
ferred to shows the progress of the work. 
Unity Hail is a modest little building, but 
with its annexe admirably adapted for 
lectures and various kinds of social work. 
The new church, with its promise of a 
larger future, overshadows the earlier 
buildings with its ampler proportions and 
more stately form, and can fitly hold its 
own with the White Hart-lane Board- 
schools, which stand opposite. It is to. 
be hoped that the town will grow in the 
direction of the Unity settlement, for it 
stands off the main road, and is at 
present flanked on one side by open 
ground. 

The church, which is planned to seat 
330 people, and of which Mr. J. C. 8. 
Mummery, a son of the minister, is the 
architect, is built of red brick, in a style 
not wanting in dignity and reminiscent of 
medizval German churches, surmounted — 
by a cupola and with a fine open roof. 
The lighting, and we should say also the 
ventilation, has been skilfully managed. — 
At one end of the church there is a large 
traceried window, and at the other end, 
facing the congregation, is the organ on a 
raised platform, with room for speakers in 
front, and on one side, the pulpit. From 
the level of the platform on either side 
further cross benches are arranged for the 
choir and others. On the wall at each 
side of the organ, also facing the congre- 
gation, are large portraits in oils of the 
late Dr. Martineau and Dr. Mummery. 
As to these, itis a matter of feeling, but 
we should strongly urge that the more 
fitting place for such portraits would be 
in the lecture-hall, the constant living-room 
of the congregation, where its habitual 
social activities will be carried on, and its 
home-gatherings will take place, rather 
than in the church, immediately facing 
the congregation in the hour of worship. 


THE DEDICATION SERVICE. th 


Unity Church was opened on Saturday 
afternoon, Nov. 2, the service of dedica- 
tion, commencing at four o’clock, being 
conducted by the Rev. W. G. Tarrant, of 
Wandsworth. The. church, was com-. 
pletely filled by a congregation, which 
included representatives of our community 


from all parts of London. The service, _ 


which was enriched by anthems rendered 
by the choir, opened with Bryant’s well- 
known hymn for the dedication of a church, 
and closed with Rinckart’s “ Now thank 
we all our God.” The sermon was from 
Micah vi, 8, “ What doth the Lord 
require of thee but to do justly, to love 
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mercy and to walk humbly with thy God.” 
It dealt with the revelation of goodness, 
of which we must be assured in every 
aspect of our life, and especially in its 
highest, where justice, mercy, and rever- 
ence must prevail, both in individuals and 
society. Through the solemn claim of 
duty God requires goodness of us, for 
“we needs must love the highest when we 
see it.’ And in another sense that must 
be said to be the requirement of man, for 
these things—justice, mercy, reverence— 
he requires, if he is to bea man, So in 
the name of Justice, Mercy, Reverence, 
they were met to hallow that place ; but 
it was already hallowed by the devotion of 
those who had persevered in their faithful 
efforts until that crowning day, who, not 
seeing, had believed, and were willing to 
spend and be spent in the service. And 
there would be more and more of the sense 
of hallowing as day after day, and genera- 
tion after generation, holy and humble 
men of heart gathered there, and the tried 
and troubled found a new peace, mourners 
received new courage to believe in the 
eternal mercies of the Lord, the Giver of 
life and death, and sunny-faced children 
grew up to be strong men and women and 
lead others upward in their turn. The 
sermon concluded with a prayer that the 
blessing of the Giver of all light might 
rest upon the congregation,. that they 
might humbly walk in His strength, 
loving the thing that is right, and glori- 
fying the Father, who is in heaven. 


THE EVENING MERTING. 


After the service friends were hospitably 
entertained by the congregation, tea being 
served in the hall, and an organ recital 
being afterwards given in the church 
before the public meeting. At seven 
o’clock the chair was taken in the church 
by Mr. W. Buaxe Oveers, K.C., who had 
also presided at the opening of Unity Hall 
in 1891. After an opening hymn, the 
Secretary announced a number of letters, 
regretting absence, and read some passages 
from them—from Mr. Joseph Howard, 
M.P., member for the division, Sir J. T. 
Brunner, Bart., M.P., Messrs. Frederick 
Nettlefold, S. S. Tayler, and H. Epps, 


_and the Revs. T. W. Freckelton (who had 
- been the first to conduct regular services 


for the congregation), W. Copeland Bowie, 
G. D. Hicks, and H. W. Perris. 

At this point it was announced that a 
window which had been given by the 
children and teachers of the Sunday-school 
would be unveiled by Mrs. Blake Odgers. 
The window, which is by the chief entrance, 
contains a representation of the Good 
Shepherd, bearing a lamb upon his 
shoulders, and an inscription stating by 
whom it was given. After the unveiling, 
brilliant magnesium light was burnt out- 
side, so that the window could be well 
seen by those in the church. ules 

‘Mrs. Buaxz Overrs, before unveiling 
the window, said that it was the gift of 
the children and their teachers. For many 
months the children had brought their 
pennies, their own pennies, not their 
parents’, to save them up for that gift. 


‘Some had made real sacrifices for it, and 


she hoped that would be for them a 
beginning of making sacrifices for their 
church. It was a sign that the Sunday- 


' school felt its responsibility for the church, 


and desired to be associated with that 
work from the first. It was a happy 
augury for the future of church and 


tag 


The CHarrman, after the unveiling 
ceremony, gave an address, in which he 
dwelt upon the great principles to which 
that church was dedicated, the unfettered 
search for God’s truth, with liberty, 
unhindered by limits of prescribed 
doctrine, for each one to read the Bible 
for himself and to study the ways of God 
in the world and in bistory. With 
individual conviction there must also be 
liberty to proclaim the truth, to teach it 
to their children and to the people round 
about them, to teach it fearlessly and 
reverently, and with consideration for the 
convictions of others. While they had no 
final creed they had very definite 
convictions, but with faith in the progress 
of God’s truth, and openness to all new 
light. The trust of that church was open, 
being sunply for the worship of Almighty 
God. In their pursuit of truth they did 
not neglect the teachings of the past. 
They were united as Unitarian Christians, 
and learnt of Jesus and the prophets, 
apostles and martyrs of former times, and 
living teachers in many churches in their 
own time. Their chureh would be devoted 
also to the use and service of mankind, 
it would work for others and seek to be 
a power for good in the world. They 
held to the faith which Browning 
expressed in the line, “God’s in His 
heaven, All’s right with the world,” and 
they would add ‘“God’s in His earth,’ 
as could be seen in the progress of man- 
kind. They must lay stress on the 
great lessons of the life ana death of 
Jesus, in his true humanity, and dedicate 
their church to the worship of God, our 
Father. They were very sure of God, 
they would therefore never despair of 
man. 

Mr. J. Supsery, the Secretary of the 
church, then made a statement as to the 
progress of the movement, and their 
present financial position (particulars of 
which are given at the beginning of this 
report), and pointed out how greatly they 
benefited by the help of the Permanent 
Chapel Building Fund, and that the 
example of their church, in its progressive 


growth, might be followed in other suburbs. 


of London. 
The Rev. Dr. Mummery expressed his 


‘delight that their building scheme had 


been carried out. It had been possible 
because the members of their church had 
proved themselves, like the man whom 
Horace described, as tenax propositi. They 
were a self-willed people, but they had 
consecrated that will to the highest servive. 
Their church was dedicated to the love of 
God, a lofty Christ-ideal of life, the service 
of man and the everlasting progress of 
man. Their faith, as he knew from his 
own experience, was that which alone 
could give substantial rest to the heart 
tossed on the sea of doubt. That new 
building would be an ornament to the 
neighbourhood, but it must not be only an 
ornament. It must be a centre of living 
work, that should regenerate at least that 
part of the world in which it was placed. 

On the motion of Councillor Cowan, 
Chairman of the Church Committee, 
seconded by Mr. Jamus Kine, Treasurer, 
a cordial vote of thanks was passed to 


‘Mr. Sudbery, for his untiring services as 


Secretary of the church from the beginning, 
crowned by the event of that day. Mr. 
Supgery acknowledged the vote, and paid 


a tribute to the united energy and zeal of | 


the whole Committee. 


Provincial Assembly of London and South 
Hastern Counties, proposed, and Councillor 


Houpine seconded, and Mr. Cuaruzs 
Smitu supported, a vote of thanks to Mr. 
Tarrant for his services that day. 

The Rev. W. Wooprne offered the con- 
gratulations of the Newington Green 
congregation and the other North London 
churches, and proposed a vote of thanks 
to the architect, of whose work very warm 
appreciation was expressed. This was 
seconded .by Mr. T.. H. Trurry, Treasurer 
of ‘the London District Unitarian Society, 
and supported by the Rev. F'. W. Sranury. 
Mr. Mummery, in his reply, expressed 
their obligations to the thorough work- 
manship of Mr. James Pocock, the 
builder. The thanksgiving hymn from 
the afternoon service having been once 
more sung, the meeting was brought to a 
close. 


SOUTHERN UNITARIAN ASSOCIA- 
TION. 


Tue quarterly meeting of this Associa- 
tion was held at Poole on Tuesday, 
Oct. 29, among those present being Mr. J. 
Cogan Conway, President; the Revs. J. 
E. Carpenter, C. C. Coe, C. E. Pike, H.C. 
Bennett, T. Bond, C. A. Hoddinott, and 
E. 8, Anthony; Messrs. H. Blessley, G. C. 
Prior, F. Pinnock, 8. Belben, HE. J. Wilkins, 
and W. Carter. 

A meeting of the Executive was held in 
the afternoon, the PresipENT in the chair, 
when, after several matters of detail had 
been settled, a discussion took place on a 
resolution proposed by Rev. EH. 8. AntHony, 
and seconded by Rev. C. C. Con, designed 
to make the Association representative of 
the churches of the district rather than 
individual subscribers as at present. The 
resolution was finally adopted as a recom- 
mendation to the next annual meeting. 

After tea in the school-room, a public 
meeting was held in the chapel, under the 
presidency of Mr. Wiuir1am Carter. Mr. 
V, Tchertkoff, of Christchurch, was among 
those present, in addition to the above- 
named. 

The Cuarrman, having read a telegram 
from Mr. H. Chatfeild Clarke, regretting 
his inability to be present, and hoping 
that the Superannuation Fund would be 
materially aided, proceeded to speak of 
the work of their Association. 

It was, he ‘said, a hundred years old, 
and had done a great deal of useful work 
in its time. They were always trying to 
increase its sphere of usefulness, and with 
this object in view they had decided to 
hold public meetings in connection with 
their quarterly gatherings, so that they 
might be able to associate more with one 
another and promote their principles. 

The Rev. J. Hsturn Carpenter. then 
gave an address on the Ministers’ Super- 
annuation Fund, the origination of which, 
he said, was due to Mr. Cogan Conway. 
To complete the capital sum of £20,000 
which they required to make a beginning 
with the Fund, they had now only £3,000 
more to raise, and he urged the churches 
to subscribe as generously as they could. 
He knew that the Southern Association 
had been engaged in raising a twentieth- 
century fund, amounting to a thousand 
pounds, for the promotion of the cause 
in the district covered by the Association. 
That was a great achievement, but he 
hoped it would not stop the flow of. 
generosity in relation to their scheme, 


| Mv. Jowy Haxrrsoy, President of the} which hovvery earnestly allvacated, 
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The Cuarrman submitted a resolution 
to the effect that the meeting, believing 
that the establishment of a Ministers’ 
Superannuation Fund would prove of the 
utmost importance to the welfare both of 
ministers and congregations, earnestly 
commended to the churches of the Southern 
Unitarian Association the scheme adopted 
by the National Conference at Leicester in 
1900. 

Mr. Cogan Conway seconded the reso- 
lution, expressing the great interest he had 
always taken in the movement. Nothing 
in the history of their cause had been so 
astonishing as the hearty way in which 
this scheme of Superannuation had been 
earried through, and he attributed it to 
the activity thrown into it by Mr. Car- 
penter. He expressed the opinion that 
the whole of the money required would be 
raised by the end of the year. , 

The resolution was put and carried 
unanimously, the CHarrman remarking 
that having adopted the scheme, he hoped 
they would show their practical interest 
in it. 

Mr. Carpenter said that Mr. Carter 
had shown his interest in a practical form, 
having that day given him a cheque for 
£100. 

Mr. TcuertKorr was the next speaker, 
and expressed the great thankfulness he 
had experienced since living in England at 
finding amongst the body of Christians, 
who called themselves Unitarians, people 
with whom he could associate spiritually. 
He acknowledged the brotherly feeling 
that had been manifested towards him, 
although he had not professed any belief 
in common with them. 

The Rev. E. C. Bennett spoke of the 
Evangelical Mission about to be held at 
Southampton, and the great need of work 
of an Hvangelical character being done by 
their denomination. 

The Rev. C. E. Prxe also briefly ad- 
dressed the meeting on missionary work 
which had been done by the Association, 
and what he hoped it would do. 

The proceedings were brought to a close 
by the Benediction, pronounced by the 
Rey. E. 8. Anthony. 

Subsequently there was a. religious 
service, when a sermon was preached by 
the Rev. J. Estlin Carpenter, MA. 


PROVINCIAL LETTER. 


LONDON AND SOUTH-EASTERN 
COUNTIES. 


I am often asked by friends: ‘ Well, 
how is the work prospering among the 
churches of the Assembly?” This is 
not an easy question to answer, because 
one can never fully estimate spiritual 
results. Financial and statistical reports 
are not a true standard by which churches 
can be judged. We would not speak 
lightly of tangible and material results, 
but we do protest against spiritual work 
being measured by figures and money. 
While our-churches may not be numeri- 
cally strong, they may be exercising an 
influence far-reaching, and exceeding that 
of larger communities, in enlargmg men’s 
conceptions of truth, and in broadening 
human sympathies. That our churches do 
not make a deeper visible and tangible 
impression on the neighbourhoods in 
which they are located is not very sur- 
prising when we remember that they have 
to contend not only with strong prejudices 


and gross misrepresentations, but with a 
stolid indifference to all religious beliefs 
and observauces. The former they will 
have quietly to “live down,” but the 
religious indifferentism which is so 
prevalent is a more serious foe to meet. 
Unorganised and inert, it forms a mass of 
resistance heavy to be moved. Open un- 
belief may frown forbiddingly, like some 
embattled fortress, requiring only a 
frontal attack to capture: But these dull 
earthworks of indifference—no brilliant 
charge will take them, and no sudden 
onslaught, however vigorous and united. 
Shot and shell rain down upon them with- 
out apparent effect. Patiently, and with 
barrow-loads, we must be willing to cart 
them away, It is slow work, and requires 
a large amount of persevering faith. 
This quiet, plodding work has in it, 
however, the promise of final success, 

In all our progressive movements we 
can scarcely expect to advance without 
having sometimes to retreat; we may 
occupy positions for a time which it is wise 
to quit. We may seek to establish 
congregations in neighbourhoods that look 
promising, but it would be foolish to 
remain if, after a fair trial, there is no 
adequate response from the people, It 
does not follow that we have failed because 
no organised church has been established. 
We have delivered our message and have 
sowed the good seed of the Kingdom, and 
must be content to leave results to the 
working of those spiritual laws which 
divine wisdom has ordained. The Assem- 
bly has always been ready to aid the 
efforts of individuals and churches in 
spreading the knowledge of the great 
principles of our religious faith, but its 
constituency would rightly condemn the 
action of the executive if it were 
continually bolstering up efforts which 
honest judgment must pronounce against. 
To attempt to keep them in a struggling 
condition of existence would be detri- 
mental to the progress of our common 
cause and the interests of true religion. 
The little congregations gathered at 
Ramsgate, Margate and Eastbourne, by 


| the personal missionary zeal of the late 


Rev. R. Spears and Miss Burkitt, have 
had a chequered ‘history, and as there 
was no prospect of development the 
public services have been discontinued. 

With reference to the other churches of 
the Province there is nothing but steady 
and faithful work to record. Some have 
suffered severe losses of staunch sup- 
porters whom the hand of Death has 
smitten down, and from the removal of 
friends to other districts. These are 
among the discouragements which make 
the work at. times very trying; but 
through sunshine and shade the witness- 
bearing goes on for a larger Christianity 
than Orthodoxy can offer. 

The church at Bessell’s Green is now 
vacant through the resigration of the 
Rev. R. C. Dendy, who has accepted the 
pastorate at Plymouth. The congrega- 
tion is small, but an energetic minister 
who would throw himself heart and soul 
into mission work would find plenty of 
scope in Sevenoaks, which is about a mile 
distant. Chelmsford has reverted to the 
plan of supplying its own pulpit, with 
the assistance of lay preachers from the 
Assembly. Mr. Harry resigned the 
pastorate in June. Liberal religion does 
not find here a very congenial soil. The 
Rev. J. Felstead accepted the temporary 
pastorate of the church at Lewes at the 
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beginning of the year, and is continuing 
his services, which are much appreciated 
by the congregation. The Rey. G. Lans- 
downe, of Billingshurst, has been carry- 
ing on for some time mission work in a 
neighbouring village with very gratifying 
results. The movement is full of promise, 
and shows that Unitarianism is adapted 
to all classes of the community. Similar 
efforts were attempted in a suburb. of 


.Hastings.by the Rev. Gardner Preston, 
which aroused the opposition of the local 


clergymen of the Established Church, and 
eventually prevented all the lectures being 
delivered in the Sandown Board Schoo). 
Arrangements are being made for a 
further course of lectures in the 
Clive Vale district. If all our churches 
would undertake this kind of work, they 
would not be so self-centred, which 
accounts in no small degree for the lack of 
spiritual prosperity. At Southend, under 
the ministry of Mr. C. F. Dear, the con- 
gregation has steadily increased, and the 
prospects are most hopeful. Halstead, 
which was transferred from the Hastern 
Union to the Provincial Assembly, is now 
doing well. The atteudance at the service 
is seldom below forty, and has on special 
occasions reached 120. The church at 
Reading is still without a pastor; its 
various. organisations are vigorously 
maintained. The Sunday services are 
frequently conducted by one of their local 
friends. Plans have been adopted for the 
building of a much needed school-room, 
and the work has already been com- 
menced. The congregation has raised 
about £250 towards the required amount 
of £720. Appeals have been issued for 
financial help. Several friends have 
generously responded, but the treasurer, 
Mr. O. A. Shrubsole, would be glad to 
receive further donations, sv that the 
building may be opened free of debt at 
the beginning of the New Year. 


A letter has already appeared in your 


columns dealing with the London 
churches, but I should like to say a few 
words in relation to two or three. For 
ten years the Rev. A. J. Marchant has 
been labouring at Deptford amid 
surroundings of the most depressing 
stands where 
poverty and squalor and drunkenness find 
a home. Those who attend the services 
are mostly very poor, but they are very 
attached to the minister and the place, 
and render what little help is possible for 
them. The failure of certain trust funds, 
on which the minister’s stipend largely 
depends, is a serious matter for the pastor, 
who has had of late increased claims 
arising from prolonged domestic affliction. 
The needs of the neighbourhood are 
great, and Mr. Marchant is deserving of 
the warmest practical sympathy. Special 
temporary arrangements have been made 
for the church at Walthamstow, founded 
by the late Rev. R. Spears. Through the 
removal from the district of nearly all the 
principal workers in connection with the 
church, the Sunday-school and all other 
institutions have suffered severely, so that 
it was found necessary to obtain ministerial 
help other than I could render with 
several churches under my care, and, 
through the generosity of two friends, 
this help has been obtained. =~ 
During October Mr. J. Ewart, M.A., of 
Manchester College, took charge of the 
work, and rendered very efficient service. 
The Rev. W. H. Rose, late of Great 
Hucklow, is now in charge until the end 
a 
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of February. He has already by his 
earnestness and genial manner excited a 
good deal of enthusiasm among the people, 
and the condition of the church is 
now more hopeful than at any previous 
period of its history. At Bermondsey the 
Assembly, by timely intervention, pre- 
‘vented the closing of the church. The 
London District Unitarian Society had 
décided to discontinue their grantj-and the 
‘trustees felt their inability to assume the 
responsibility. ‘There was no other alter- 
native but to close the church, and this 
would have taken place had not the 
Assembly resolved to carry on the services 
until some plan could be devised for the 
future. It did not seem right that a con- 
gregation of twenty-five adults, a Sunday- 
school of 100 children, and a Band of 
Hope of fifty children should be left with- 
out a spiritual home. A youths’ club has 
been recommenced, and fifty youths above 
the age of thirteen have been enrolled ; 
and each week fresh applicants have to be 
refused from want of accommodation. . It 
is hoped that some plan will be adopted 
for the development of the work at 
Bermondsey on the broadest possible lines 
for the spiritual and social life of the 
neighbourhood. 
Arrangements are being made for a 
‘series of Sunday evening services at 
Harlesden, in the old: Court House, com- 
mencing on 17th inst. The district is an 
extension of Willesden, where several 
Unitarians have taken up their abode. 
‘Their co-operation is earnestly invited, so 
that by their presence and help they may 
contribute to the success of the effort. If 
a little more euthusiasm could be kindled 
in the hearts of Unitarians in relation to 
propagandist work, existing churches 
would be strengthened and new centres 
established. To many Unitarianism is a 
kind of luxury to be selfishly enjoyed, and 
no thought is cherished as to the privilege 
- and duty of helping others into the same 
freedom which they prize so highly them- 
selves. The pressing need of our churches 
is not money, but earnest, vigorous, 
_eXpamsive spiritual life which will find 
expression in consecration of time and 
service ito the advancement: of the 
Kingdom of God in our large towns and 
country districts. 
T. E..M. Epwarps. 


NEWS FROM THE CHURCHES. 
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[Notices and Reports for this Department should 

_be as brief as possible, and be sent in by Thursday 
Morning.) ; 
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Accrington.—The forty-second anniversary was 

celebrated on Sunday, when the Rev. E. A. Voysey, 

of Burnley, preached special sermons afternoon and 

evening, which were thoroughly appreciated. In 


the morning Mr. Voysey gave an address to parents. 


and scholars in the church, 
Birkenhead.—The Band of Hope, founded 
thirty years ago, still retains amongst its officers 
four of its original promoters. The, entertainment 
on Tuesday last comprised a temperance address by 
the Chairman, Mr. John Embury, vocal and in- 
strumental music, and recitations, concluding with 
a dialogue, entitled “ Alcohol and the Doctor.” 
 Blackley.—On Saturday last, Nov. 2, the first 
entertainment (opening of the winter series) was 
held in the new school. Mr, John Harwood 
‘delighted the large audience with one of his mis- 


cellaneous programmes, grave, gay, and humour- 


ous sketches being blended, so as to make a 
thoroughly enjoyable evening, 

Bristol: Lewin’s Mead.—The annual congre- 
gational soirée was held at the Hannah More Hall, 
‘Park-street, on Friday evening, Nov. 1, and was 
' -largely attended and: much enjoyed. In introduc- 
ing the evening’s programme of music, to which 


was added a bioscope exhibition, the Rev. A. N. 
Blatchford gave a brief address. He welcomed 
them, he said, heartily, though briefly—welcomed 
them in their numbers, in their youth, in that trust 
and faith and in those principles which for genera- 
tion upon generation had been associated with their 
venerable house of prayer in Lewin’s Mead. One 
of the prominent features of that gatlering was 
the youthfulness of the audience he was address- 
ing, and with that thought he expressed his 
gratitude to the Sunday-school teachers. After 
referring to the developments of Lewin’s Mead, he 
said that gathering., was an interlude in their 
serious work. Their religion was a power in their 
lives, uplifting them day by day. He expressed 
the hope that that happy gathering would be the 
omen of a winter’s successful work. 

Chelmsford.—The. congregation has sustained 
heavy loss by the death of Mrs. F. C. Hickley, the 
sister of Mr. A. Madocks, the indefatigable secretary. 
Coming to the town at an early age as housekeeper 
to her widowed brother, she was connected with the 
church from its foundation in 1879. She was fore- 
most in every effort to promote its efficiency, and 
her benevolence and generosity were well known and 
appreciated among its members, As far as in her 
lay, she lived a quiet, peaceful, non-contentious 
life ; it was a practical commentary on the old 
Bible text : ‘Study to be quiet and to mind your 
own business, and to work with your own hands.” 
After a painful illness, during which she was to the 
last more solicitous for the comfort of others than 
her own, she passed peacefully away cn Oct. 24, 
and was interred in the Borough Cemetery, in the 
presence of a large company of relatives and friends 
on Oct, 29, the Rev, T, E. M. Edwards ofticiating. 
Memorial services were held, and special sermons 
preached in Legg-street Church by Mr. C. IF’, Dear, 
of Southend, on Sunday, 3rd inst. 

Derby.—On Sunday week a special service was 
held in Friargate Chapel, conducted by the Rev. J. 
K. Smith, of Belper, when a stained-glass window 
placed in the chapel by the congregation in memory 
of the late Mrs. Birks, wife of their minister, the 
Rev. John Birks, was dedicated. Mrs. Birks had 
greatly endeared herself to the congregation, and 
had been specially devoted to the work of the 
Sunday-school, The {window, which in the 
centre represents Jesus blessing the children, bears 
the following inscription :—'‘ To the Glory of God, 
and in loving memory of Matilda, the beloved wife 
of the Rev. John Birks, F.G.S., minister of this 
chapel, in recognition of 17 years devoted service in 
the life and work of the congregation.” 

London: Forest Gate.—The services on Sun- 
day last were conducted by Mr. Wilkes Smith, of 
Richmond, Mr, Perris having visited Hull to lecture 
to the Hull Literary Club. On the previous Wed- 
nesday Mr. Perris lectured before the West Ham 
and District Educational Conference on “Theory 
and Practice in the School.” 

London : Mansford-street, Bethnal Green, 
E.—The thirty-fourth annual meeting of past and 
present scholars of Spicer-street and Mansford- 
street was held on Wednesday last. In spite of the 
unfavourable weather there was a large attendance, 
The Rev. W. G. Cadman, on behalf of the present 
teachers, gave a welcome to the visitors, Mr. J. G. 
Foster, Secretary of the Church and Mission, also 
spoke, referring, among other things, to the tablet 
to the memory of the Rev. C. L. Corkran, about to 
be placed in the chapel, and asking for the usual 
contributions of old scholars to the poors’ purse of 
the mission. A programme was contributed by 
various friends, and a most enjoyable evening was 
spent. The preceding Wednesday a large congrega- 
tion assembled in the ,church to hear a performance 
of The Messiah, kindly rendered by members of the 
Kyrle Society. Dr, Turpin presided at the organ. 

Newton Abbot.—The Rev. W. Copeland Bowie 
preached on Sunday evening last on ‘‘The Old 
Faith and the New,’ when there was a large and 
very appreciative congregation. A first collection 
ou behalf of the B.and F. U. A. was made. On 
Monday the Devonshire ministers held their 
autumnal meeting in the chapel at four o’clock, and 
this was followed by tea in the Public Rooms, the 
old meeting place of the congregation, when 
upwards of a hundred friends partook, After tea 
a public meeting in the chapel was presided over 
by the Rev. T. B. Broadrick, minister-in-charge, 
when the Rev. W. Copeland Bowie spoke on “A 
Unitarian View of the Bible,’’ and addresses were 
also given by the Revs, J. Worthington, R, C. 
Dendy, A. Lancaster, T, Reed, and A. E, O’Connor. 
All who recollect Mr, Bowie’s previous visit two 
years ago, and contrast the attendance at the 
meeting then and now, will feel convinced that 
this latest outpost of Unitarianism in Devonshire is 
determined to hold its own. 

North Lancashire.—The project for the for- 
mation of a North Lancashire Unitarian Congrega- 
tion and Sunday School Union has been advanced 


astage. Since the Preston congregations met and 
appointed its delegates, the congregations at Lan- 
caster, Blackpooi (north and south), Kendal, and 
Chorley have taken a similar step. The date of 
the conference has been fixed for Nov. 16, in the 
Preston Chapel, when a paper on the subject will 
be read by Mr. Newell, of Preston. 

Reading.—The memorial-stone of the new school- 
room of the Unitarian Free Church was laid by Mrs. 
O, A. Shrubsole on Wednesday. ‘The want of such 
a room has long been seriously felt. The con- 
gregation have, therefore, made a determined effort 
wich sufficient success to justify the commencement 
of the work, but funds are still urgently needed. 
The ceremony was of a simple character, it being 
thought better to have a more public opening of 
the school when it is finished. The stone having 
been duly laid, Mr. O. A. Shrubsole said that the 
new school would be the natural completion of the 
work taken in hand twenty-five years ago. The 
Church had various needs, and they were building 
that room, not merely that the Sunday-school might 
have a suitable home, but that other activities 
might take root, and the common life of the church 
be strengthened. The school would be on the 
same open trust as the church—cunsecrated to 
truth, to freedom, to progress, Mr. G. R. Smith 
added words of congratulation and of appreciation 
of the services of Mr. and Mrs. Shrubsole in connec- 
tion with thechurch. After a few wordsfrom Mr, W. 
Haynes, a short devotional meeting was held in the 
church, and the proceedings terminated with the 
singing of the hymn, “ Part in peace.” The school 
is of red brick, and will adjoin the church. It is 
from the designs of Mr. W. Jane. The principal 
room will seat about 150, 

Rotherham.—On Wednesday evening, Oct. 30, 
the opening lecture of the Church of Our Father 


Literary and Social Union was given in the old 


schoolroom, Down’s-row, by the Rev. E. I. Fripp, 
of Mansfield, the subject being “ English Pictures,”’ 
illustrated by a large number of reproductions of 
famous pictures, shown by lantern. The lecture 
was very warmly appreciated, and a hearty vote of 
thanks was accorded to Mr. Fripp. The Mayor was 
to have presided, as he did over the first lecture of 
last year’s course, but owing to pressure of muni- 
cipal business his place had to be taken by Coun- 
cillor Cox, who is a Wesleyan local preacher, to 
whom a vote of thanks was passed, on the motion 
of the Rev. W. Stephens. 

Taunton.—On Thursday, Oct. 31, the recogni- 
tion of the Rev. G. V. Crook, a son of a former 
President of the Wesleyan Conference, as minister 
of Mary-street Chapel, took place. Service was 
held in the afternoon, and there was s large con- 
gregation, which included the Mayor, and the Rev. 
J, Jenkin, Chairman of the Taunton Wesleyan Cir- 
cuit. The first part of the service was conducted 
by the Rev. J. Wain, after which the Rev. A. N. 
Blatchford delivered the charge to the minister, 
and Mr. G. Philpott offered him a welcome on 
behalf of the congregation. The Rev. G. V. Crook 
responding, said that hereditary causes often had 
much to do with human lives and the steps which 
people took in life. The fact that he was descended 
from a Protestant French Huguenot who was driven 
from his native land for conscience sake had pro- 
bably something to do with his being there that 
afternoon, Coming as he did from a long line of 
Noneonformists, those who would allow no State or 
Church to dictate their form of worship, had also 
probably something to do with his being there, The 
Wesleyan Church, from which he had seceded, held 
a decidedly Arminian creed, but a higher type of 
life had been revealed to him by his Heavenly 
Father through the revelation of Jesus Christ. He 
believed in character rather than in doctrine, and he 
had long felt and stated that he could not teach 
the doctrine of eternal punishment. A great deal 
of correspondence passed between Dr. Martineau 
and himself,and at last he seceded from the Wesleyans 
because the growing light seemed to conflict with 
the belief which he then held. He had now 
accepted what he considered to be the true concep- 
tion of the Christian life—liberty to follow where 
thetruth should lead. Standing on the platform of 
the Fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of the 
universal race, they might feel that God was indeed 
their Eternal Father. His great endeavour. would 
be to go on until he might come at length to the 
perfect man in the measure of the stature of the 
fulness of Christ. The Rev. J. Collins Odgers then 
delivered a charge to the congregation, and the 
service was brought to a close. After tea a public 
meeting was held in the schoolroom, the Rey. J, 
Collins Odgers in the chair. Among the letters of 
regret for absence was one from the Rev. Jefirey 
Worthington, late minister of the congregation, 
now of Cullompton, and the Rev. J. B. Shute, 
Wesleyan minister, of Taunton, who sent his best 
wishes for Mr. Crook’s success. The Chairman, in 
the course of his address, related hew his own 
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grandparents, who resided at Flushing, Cornwall, 
were driven from the Wesleyan denomination in 
1824 because of their religious belief, and said he 
felt a new thrill of sympathy with their minister 
and his wife because of the old link between himself 
and Wesleyanism, Mr. Charles Goodland, J.P., 
proposed, and Mr. Edward Goodland seconded, a 
hearty vote of thanks to the ministers for their ser- 
vices that day, and addresses were given by the 
Revs. J. Wain, T. B. Broadrick, A. N. Blatchford, 
and others, 


West Bromwich (Resignation).—At the end 
of December the Rev, F. A, Homer terminates his 
engagement with this congregation, after a little 
over three years’ of useful labour, In the spring 
he will leave for Canada for the benefit of his 
health. By the initiative of Mr. Homer the 
church is being redecorated, and a new heating 
apparatus laid down, at a cost of about £120, “A 
large portion of this amount has already been 
secured by Mr. Homer’s own efforts, for which the 
congregation are much indebted, 


Wolverhampton.—On Tuesday, Oct. 29, the 
autumnal’ conference of the Midland Christian 
Union was held in this town. At the afternoon 
meeting in the schoolroom, the Rey. R. H. U. Bloor, 
B.A., of Hackney, read a paperentitled ‘‘ ‘I'he Obliga- 
tions of the Pulpit to the Pew,” which was much 
appreciated, and the following gentlemen took part 
in the discussion :—The Revs. A. A. Charlesworth, 
J. B. Higham, L. P. Jacks, J. C. Street, and F. W. 
Turland ; and Messrs. H. New (Chairman), and H. 
E. Perry, Tea, provided by the congregation, was 
partaken of in the Co-operative Hall, after which, 
in the same hall, a public service was held, the 
preacher being the Rev. L. de Beaumont Klein, of 
Liverpool. The Rev. J.B. Higham and his con- 
gregatioan are vigorously carrying on their work at 
Wolverhampton. Several members of the Com- 
mittee have themselves constructed a new platform 
in the iron schoolroom, and re-erected the rostrum 
from the old Snow Hill Church. Negotiations are 
now proceeding towards the erection of a temporary 
church on the new site. 
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free, 
FREDERICK LONG, Manager. 


ESTABLISHED 1861. 


BIRKBECK BANK 


Geuthamptom Bldngs,, Chancery Lane, Londom, W.0, . 
CURRENT ACCOUNTS 
2/, oa the minimum monthly balances, 9° 
when not drawn below £100, Pe I, 
es4 DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS 
5 [Dress reparation dersana, OD F hy 
STOCKS AND SHARES 
Beocks and Shaves purchased and sold for customers 
The e BIRKRROK ALMANAOK, with fal particulars, 
FRANCIS RAYENSOROFT, abo 


Telephone Wo, 6 Holborn. 
Telegraphic Address : * BIAKBROS, LONOR.” 


\ 
‘eo 


CALENDAR. 


SUNDAY, November 10, 


a 


Ga It is requested that notice of anyalteration 
fn the Calendar be sent to the Publisher not 
later than Thursday Afternoon. 


Bermondsey, Fort-road, 7 p.M., Mr. KE, Howarp. 

Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 
Sunday School Anniversary Services, 11 a.m., 
Rev, Frepreric ALLEN ; 3 P.M., Children’s Ser- 
vice, Rev. T. E. M. Epwarps, and 7 p.m., Rev. 
V. D. Davis, B.A. Collections for School 
Funds, Social Institute, Monday, Nov. 11th, 
8.15 p.m., Lantern Pictures, ‘A Talk about 
Birds,” Miss Macs, : 

Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra-road, 
11 aM. and 7 P.m., Rev. F. W. STantry. 

Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley-rd., West 
Croydon, 11 4.M.and 7P.M., Rev. J.Paaz Hopps, 

Deptford, Church-street, 11,15 a.m. and 6,30 P.M., 
Rev. A, J. Marcwanr, 

Essex Church, The Mall, Notting-hill-gate, 11 am, 
and 7 P.M., Rey, Frank K. FREESTON ; 3.45 P\M., 
Religious Class at Kesex House. 

Forest-gate, corner of Dunbar-road, Upton-lane, 
Anniversary Sermons, 11 a.m., Rev. H. W. 
PERRIS, and 6.30 P.M-, Rey. W. G. Tarrant, 
B.A, “ Freethinking.” 

Hackney, New Grayel Pit Church, Chatham-place, 
11 a.m. and 7 p.m., Rev. R. H. U. Bioor. 

Hampstead, Rosslyn- -hill Chapel, 11,15 a.m., Rev. 
StoprorD A. Brooks, and 7 P.M., Rev. Epaar 
Dapnyn. Children’s Class, 10.30 a.m. 

Highgate Hill, Unitarian Christian Church, 11 a.m, 
and 7 p.m., Mr. T. ELLiot, 

Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 a.m, 
and 7 P.m., Rev. G. Dawns Hicks, M.A., Ph.D. 

Kentish Town, Clarence-road, N.W., 11 a.m. and 
7 e.M., Rev. ALEXANDER FaRQUHARSON. 

Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 a.M. and 7 p.m., Rev. J. E. 
STRONGE. 

Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church High-street, 
11 a.M. and 7 P.m., Rey..W. C. Porz. 

Little Portland-street Chapel, 11.15 a.m. and 7 P.M., 
Rev. H. 8. Perris, M.A. 

Mansford-street Churchand Mission, Bethnal Green, 
7 P.M., Rev. W. G. Capman, 

Peckham, Avondale-road, 11 a.m, and 6.30 P.M., 
Rev. G. CartEr. Sl 
Plumstead, Common-road Unitarian Church,11 a.m, 

and 6,30 P.M., Rev. L. JENKINS JONES. 

Richmond, Free Church, Ormond-road, 11.15 a.m. 
and 7 P.M., Rev. S. FARRINGTON, 


Our 


| Stepney+Green, College Chapel, 11 a.m. and 7 P.M, 


Mr. P. W. Ames. 

Stoke Newington, The Green, 11,15 a.m. and7 P.M., 
Rev. W. Woopina, B.A. 

Stratford, West Ham-lane Unitarian Church, 11 
A.M, and 6.30 P.m., Rev. T. E. M. Epwarps, 
Anniversary Services, 

Wandsworth, Unitarian Christian Church, East-hill, 
11 a.m,, Rev. W. G. Tarrant, B.A., and 7 P.M, 

Wood Green, Unity Hall, 11 a.m. and 7 p.m., Rev. 
Dr, Mummery, 


ihceeenemnemennnt seemed 
PROVINCIAL, 


Bats, Trim-street Chapel, 11 a.m, and 6.30 P.M., 
Rev. JoHn McDowELt, 

BeprorpD, Library (side room), 11.15 a.m., Rey. 
Row.anp HI, 

Biackroou, Banks-street, North Shore, 10.45 a.m, 
and 6.30P.m., Rev. Davin Davis, 

BuacKPoot, Unitarian Church, Masonic Hall, South 
Shore, 11 and 6.30. 

Boortz, Free Church Hall, Stanley-road, 11 a.m., 
Rev. J. Mortry Mitzs, and 6,30 P.m., Rev. J. 
CrossxeEy, of Birkenhead. 

Bovurnemours, Unitarian Church West-hill-road, 
11 a.M.and 7 p.m. Rev. C. C. Cox. 

BraprorD, Chapel-lane Chapel, 10.30 a.m, and 
6.30 p.M., Rev. E. Cerepia Jonzs. 

Briauton, Christ Church (I’ree Christian), New-rd., 
North-street, 11 a.m, and 7 P.M. 

Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 11 a.m. and 
7 p.m., Rev. G. STREET. 

Oantgrsury, Ancient Chapel, Blackfriars, 11 a.m., 
Rey. J. Reminaton WILSON. 

CHatuam, Unitarian Church, Hamond-hill, 11 a.m, 
and 6.30 P.m., Rev. G. 8. HrrcHcock, B.A. | 

Deat and Watmgr, Free Christian Church, High- 
st., 11 a.m. and 6.30 P.m., Rev. T. SHAKSPEARE, 


hy Dover. ,Adrian-street, near Market-square, 11 a.m, 


and 6.30 P.M., Rev. S. Burrows. 
GUILDFORD, Ward-street Church, 11 a.m. and 
6.80 p.m., Rev. E. 8, Lane BUCKUAND. 
HorsuaM, Free Ohristian Church, Worthing-road, 
11 a.m, and 6,30 P.m., Rev. J. J, MarvEn, 


Nuw—On the 6th Nov., at Eesha Des 


Lxeeps, Mill Hill, 10.45 a.m. and 6.80 PM, Rev 
C. HARGROVE, M.A. 

LisoarD, Memorial Church, Manatenoadk 11 aM. 
and 6.30 p.m., Rev. A. ERNEST ParRy. 

Liverroot, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 a.m. 
and 6.30 p.M., Rev. A. W. Fox, M.A. 

Liverroon, Hope-street Church, 11 a.m, and 6.80 
p.M., Rev. R. A. Anmstrone, B.A. 

LivERPoot, Ullet-road, Sefton Park, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 p.m., Rev. Dr. Kien. Evening, “A Uni- 
versity for Liverpool : how far the Citizens of 
Liverpool have an interest in the Scheme.” 

Mancnester, Sale, 11 a.m. and 6,30 P.m., Rev. W. 
Lawrence SCHROEDER, M.A. 

Mancugster, Strangeways, 10.30 a.m, and 6,80 
P.M., Rev. W. R. SHANKS, 

Newrort, Isle of Wight, 11 a.m, and 6.30 P.M., 
Rey. CiemMENT E, PIKE. 

OxrorD, Manchester College, 11.80 a.m., Rev. 
Dr. DrumMonD, 

PORTSMOUTH, General Baptist Chapel, St, Thomas- 
street, 6.45 p.m., Mr. THomas Bond. | 

PorTsMouTH, High-street Chapel, 11 a.M, and 
6.45 p.m, Mr. G. Cosens Prior. 

SoaREoROUGE, Westborough, 10,45 a.M, and 7 P.M., 
Rey. OrrwELi Binns. 

Smpmour#, Old Meeting, High-street, 11 aM, and 
6.80 p.M., Rev. W. AGAR. 

SEVENOAKS, Bessell’s Green, The Old Meeting House 
11 a.m. Stables in the grounds. 

SouruenD, Unitarian Church, Darnley-road 11 a.m. 
(Ohildren’ s Service), and 6.30 p.m., Mr. DEAR. 

Sovuruport, Portland-street Church, 11 a.m. and 
6.80 P.m., Rev. C. H. WELLBELOVED. 

Torquay, Unity Hall, Lower Union-street, 11 a.m. 
and 6.30 P.M., Rev, A. E. O’Connor. 

TUNBRIDGE WELLS, Mechanics’ Institute, Dudley- 
road, 11 a.m, and 6.30 P.m., Rev, -F, H, Jonxs. 

Yor, St. Saviourgate Chapel, 11 a.m., Children’s 
Service, and 6.30 B.m., Rev. H. Rawervas, M.A 


pen eMR ee ETO h AH 
_ IRELAND. 


Dustin, Stephen’s Green West, 12 noon, Rev, G. 
HaMiron Vancr, B.D. 

WaRRENPOINT, Co. Down, Unitarian Church, Dro- 
more-road, 12 Noon, Rev. W. EH. Menton. The 
attendance of visitors cordially invited. 


aaa ADS SE AES 


Carg Town, Free Protestant (Unitarian) Church 
Hout-street, 6.45 P.M., Rev. D. AMos. - 
Sypyey, N.S.W., The Australian Church, 1.0,0.F. 

Temple, 11 a.m. and 7 p.M., Rev. G. WALTERS, 


THICAL RELIGION SOCIETY, 

STEINWAY HALL, PORTMAN-SQUARE, 

W.—Nov. 10th, at 11.15, Dr, WASHINGTON 
SULLIVAN. 


OUTH-PLACE ETHICAL SOCIETY, 

SOUTH-PLACEH, FINSBURY.— Noy, 10th, 

ab 11.15 aa; JOHN A. HOBSON, wrote “The 
Life of the Bee, it 


AGATELLE BOARD. Were hand- 
some folding mahogany Bagatelle Board, 8ft. 
long, completely fitted with 9 real ivory balls, cues, 
India rubber cushes, markers, rules, lock and key, 
&c.; never been used, worth £6, price only 
£3 12s, 6d. Great bargain. Approval allowed.— 
Mr. J. Rotrs, Cambridge House, Lakenheath, 
Suffolk, 


ISH KNIVES and FORKS, &c.— 
For private disposal, pretty case, containing 
6 pairs of exquisite best quality, silver-plated Fish 
Knives and Forks, with beautiful Hall marked 
silver handles by Mappin, new, price £2 2%, half 
worth ; also case of 6 pretty Tea Knives, with 
silver handles, to match, 21s., worth 38s. Unused. 
Presents. Approval before ’ payment willingly.— 
Letters only to CantTaB, care of Shelley’ 85 eo 
Gracechurch-street, H.C. 


R. JOHN HARWOOD is prepared 

to give DRAMATIC RECITALS of two 

hours duration from Shakspere, Dickens and other 

authors ; also a novel Lecture, entitled “The Art 

of Public Recitation : its Humours and Difficulties 

—a Leaf from my Own Experience,” followed by 

one hour of illustrative Recitals, to Societies con- 

nected with Unitarian or Free Churches, upon ex- 

ceptional terms and without risk. .—Address, Fair 
View, Pendleton, Manchester, ‘ 

—— 

’ DEATHS. tS 
Kyiaut—On the 31st October, Caroline Anne, vv 
of the Rey. George Knight, aged 56, 


of the late Herbert New, in 


wee” 
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PLAYS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 


By HENRY W. HAWKES. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


No.8. The UNAMBITIOUS QUEEN. 
A Medizval Dynastic Absurdity in Four Acts. 
Price 3d. net,’ Postage id. 


The previously issued Numbers are :— 


i. ROBIN HOOD. 

DICK WHITTINGTON. 

3. CINDERELLA. 

THE BABES IN THE WOOD. 


5. BEAUTY AND THE BEAST, and RED RIDING HOOD. 


WILLIAM TELL. 
KING AMOR. 


Price 3d. each, nat. 


performed very effectively.” 
i. + 


Postage 1d. extra, 
The 8 Plays post free for 2s. 3d. 


The Schoolmaster says :—‘ These simple and interesting little plays are 
written gracefully and with good taste, and might, by the elder children, be 


friendly audience. 


GVIPVCV TF ICCC IC CT™ 


Price 3d. net. 


By AUNT AMY, 


Princess May 


and 


her Wonderful Law. 
A Fairy Play in Three Acts. 


Postage id. 


The Literary World says:—‘ Few methods of enjoyment yield more 
genuine fun to young folks than that of dressing up and acting before a 
The difficulty often is what to act. 
child’s play in three acts, 


Here is a delightful 
that is simple without being silly.’’ 


wv 


London: B. C. HARE, 4, ESSEX STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


LONDON DISTRICT UNITARIAN SOCIETY. 
ge 
AUTUMN MEETING. 

The President and Mrs. Martineau invite the 
Members of the Society and all who are interested 
in its work to the ANNUAL AUTUMN MEETING 
and RECEPTION, to be held at ESSEX HALL, 
STRAND, on WEDNESDAY, Nov. 18th, 1901. 

The RECEPTION. at 7 p.m. will be followed’ by 

a Meeting of the Subscribers and Friends, at: which 
the question of “Our Duty to London To-Day ” 
will be discussed, 
- The President will take the Chair at 8 o’clock, 
supported by W. Blake Odgers, Esq., LL.D., K; C. 
(President of the British and Foreign Unitarian 
Association) ; John Harrison, Esq. (President of 
London and §S,E, Counties Provincial Assembly), 
Rev. W. oo Bowie, Rev. W. G. Tarrant, B.A., 
and Rey, J. E. Stronge. 

Tea and Coffee, 7 to 8, 


ONDON SUNDAY SCHOOL 
SOCIETY. 


The ANNUAL SOCIAL GATHERING. of 
TEACHERS and ELDER SCHOLARS will be 
held at ESSEX HALL on SATURDAY, Noy. 23, 
Howarp: Youna, Esq., LL.B., will preside. 

Tea at 6 p.M., followed by a programme of Music 


and Recitations, &c. 
f A. BARNES, Hon, Sec. 


IGHGATE HILL UNITARIAN 
CHURCH. . 


A SALE OF NEEDLEWORK 
will be held in the 


FREE READING ROOM (adjoining the Church), |, 


on THURSDAY, 14th NOVEMBER, 
Doors open 3,30, and close at 10 p.m. Refresh- 
ments at moderate ‘prices, 
The Evening will be varied with Music and 
Recitations, 
_ Admission, 6d. each ; returnable in either goods 
or refreshments, 


NITY CHURCH, UPPER anne 
ISLINGTON. 


A COURSE OF TEN LECTURES 


will be given i in the Schoolroom of the above Church 
y by Dr, G. ie vneead HICKS, 


y 


Ly English Philosophy 4 in the Nineteenth Century,” 

dealing in an. Elementary way with the Deyelop- 
ment of Thought from Mill to T. e Green and 

Bradley. : 

The Lectures will commence on 
TUESDAY EVENING, November 21st, 

and will be continued fortnightly on alternate 
Rites 
Syllabus: can be obtained. oi for me course 


—_— _ 


Schools, etc. 


— 


IGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
SOUTH MARINE TERRACE, 
ABERYSTWITAH. 


Princrpan ~—..._+~s Mrs. MARLES THOMAS, 


Pupils most successfully prepared for Public 
Examinations, Scholarships have been obtained 
at the University Colleges, Special attention paid 
to the physical side of education. Gymnasium, 
Swedish drill. 


THE 
FUDHEAD SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


(Founded by Miss J. I. GRUNER, May, 1897). 

BOARDERS arereceived by the Misses GRUNER at 
Moorcroft, Hindhead, Haslemere, from whom pros- 
pectuses and further information may be obtained, 
the School being carried on at the HINDHEAD 
HALL as heretofore. 


ADY (liberal Christian, L.L.A. 

Hons.), about to REMOVE her School to 

the Seaside, can receive a few more BOARDERS. 

High-class education, Moderate inclusive fees.— 
AKANTHE, Office of INQUIRER. 


ILLASTON SCHOOL, Nanrwicu 
(BARKER FOUNDATION.) 
Heap Master, GUY LEWIS, M.A., Oxford, 
Assistant Masters—Rev. J. H. WOODS, M.A., 
St. Peter’s College, Cambridge, and Manchester 
College, Oxford; H. L. JONES, B.A., Merton 
College, Oxford, and A. D. TOBLER, Berne 
University, 
Visiting Masters for Music, Drawing, Gymnastics, 
and Manual Instruction, 
Next Entrance Examination, December 3rd, 
There are a few Vacancies on the Foundation. 
For prospectus and particulars, apply to the Head 
Master, or to the Clerk to the Governors, 38, 
Barton Arcade, Manchester. 


TNITARIAN FREE CHURCH, 


SWINTON. 

A SALE OF WORK will be held in the School 
on FRIDAY and SATURDAY, Noy, 15th and 16th, 
in aid of the Church Funds, . 

Contributions in Money or Goods will be grate- 
fully received by the Minister, the Rev. W. E, 
QGrorak, M.A., 280, Worsley-road, Swinten, ‘ 


HUNGARY AND ITS. PEOPLE. 


ILLUSTRATED LECTURE NOW READY. 
Terms to suit all CHURCHES and INSTI- 
TUTES,—Apply to W. H. Survussorg#, F,G.8,, 19 
| Vancouver-road, ‘Catford, 8.E, 


| taken, 


DEYOTIONAL BOOKLETS 
By the REY. W. G. TARRANT, B.A. 


DAILY MEDITATIONS, 


(Fourth Edition Revised.) 


NIGHT UNTO NIGHT. 


Cloth, red edges, 6d, ; roan gilt, 1s. 
London: Puinip GREEN, 5, Essex-st., Strand, W.C. 


OCIAL PURITY ALLIANCE; 
founded in 1873, to uphold one equal standard 
of Purity alike for Men and Women. For par- 
ticulars and literature apply to Mr. EK, Hammonp, 
Secretary, 18, Tothill-street, S.W., on Monday and 
Wednesday Mornings, or to Mrs. 
Friday Mornings. 
Funds are greatly needed to extend this im- 
portant work and to reprint valuable papers. 
Contributions will be acknowledged by the Secre- 
tary, or by Mr. W, T. MatLeson, Hon, Treasurer. 


Board and Residence, 
—— 
FEW young people received in 
' PLEASANT HOME near Victoria. Terms 
moderate.—Mrs, RoBert TURNER, 94, Grosvenor- 
road, S.W. 


OURNEMOUTH. — Elvaston, West 
Clif, BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT. 
Unrivalled position on sea front, close to the High- 
cliffe Hotel. 50 rooms, Full-sized billiard table. 
Lovely grounds, with access to Cliff Promenade, 
Due south, Near Unitarian Church.—Mr, and 
Mrs. Pocock, 


OURNEMOUTH.—Most comfortable 
private BOARDING-HOUSE ; close to sea ; 
sheltered among the Pines ; south aspect, Billiard- 
room (full-sized table). Terms moderate.—Address, 
Miss CHALDRCOTT, Stirling House, Manor-road, 


OURN EMOUTH. — Board- residence. 

High position, facing South, with balcony 

and good garden, Suitable for Open- air Treatment. 

Close to sea, sheltered by pines, and adjoining the 

car-route to all parts.—D., Cliff House, 1, West- 
minster-road, Branksome Park. 


T, LHONARDS.—‘ Crantock,” 59, 
Warrior-square. First-class BOARD and 
RESIDENCE, newly furnished and redecorated. 
Sea View, excellent cuisine, billiard room, sanitary 
certificate. —Mr. and Mrs. Sipnzy P. Porter, 


FREDK. LONG & SON, 
AUCTIONEERS, SURVEYORS, HOUSE & LAND AGENTS, 
4, Adelaide Place, London Bridge, E.C. 


Rents Collected, and the entire management of 
Property in any part of London or Suburbs under- 
Valuations for Probate, &e, 


HAMMOND on . 
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MINISTERS’ 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE, 


OBJECT.—To aid Ministers who are Members of the Conference to obtain Old Age Pensions. 
A capital sum of £20,000 and a yearly income of £300 in subscriptions are required to meet the needs of insurers at the outset, and provide for the 


gradual increase in their number during the first ten or fifteen years. 


SUPERANNUATION FUND. 


Of this sum of £20,000, upwards of £15,000 has now been promised, and it is earnestly hoped that the remaining £3,000, to secure the two promises 
of the last £2,000, will be subscribed before the end of the year, so as to enable the Managers to establish the working of the scheme. Cheques and 


promises to be sent to the Acting Treasurer at No, 63, Bishopsgate- -street Within, London, E.C. 


TreasurERS :—DAVID AINSWORTH, Esq, The Flosh, Cleator, Cumberland. 
HOWARD CHATFEILD CLARKE, Esq., 63, Bishopsgate-street Within, London, E.C. 


Hon. Szro.—J. COGAN CONWAY, Esq., Ringwood, Hants, to whom inquiries may be addressed. 


Sir John T. Brunner, Bart., 
M.P., London... 

Mrs. George Holt and Miss Holt, 
Liverp»ol... « ee 

Sir Edwin Durning- Send a 
Bart., M.P,, London '. 


£ ad. 


1,000 


,000 


Mr. J. P. Thomasson, Bolton .. a . 1,000 


Sir James Kitson, Bart., M. P., 
Leeds eas 
Mr. William Long, Warrington... “« 
Mr. Edwin Clephan, Leicester . 
Mr, Charles Hawksley, London... 
Mr, F. Monks, Warrington... 
Miss Valentine, Hale... 
Mr. Walter Cliff, Leeds ... 
My. Alfred Holt, Liverpool nag 
Mr. John Harrison, London 
Mrs, Schunck, | eeds 
Mr. J. S, Beale, London .. 
Mrs, George Buckton, Oxford .., 
Mrs. Nettiefoid, Birmingham , Be 
Mr, Charles Thomas, Bristol 
Mr. David vaca ania’ Cutber- 
land 
Mrs. F. W. Kitson, “Leeda ane 
Mr. William Rathbone, Liver- 
pool « 
Mr. F.S. Schwann, London .. 
Mr. Wm. Thornely, London _.., 
Mr, Henry W. Gair, Liverpool..,, 
Rey. J. E. Carpenter, Oxford .., 
Mr. H. Woolcott Thompson, Car- 
diff .. aoe 
Miss H. E. Booth, Liverpool sae 
Mr. William Carter, Parkstone,.. 
Mr. Thomas Chilton, Liverpool... 
Mr. Stephen Cliff, Leeds es 
Rey. C. C, Coe, Bournemouth ... 
The Misses Gaskell, Mat chester 
Miss C. Harr. ld, Birmingham eee 
Mr. W. Hollins, Mansfield 
Mr. Fielding Jubnson, Leicester 
Mis. Thomas Ashton, London .,, 
Mr. Cedric R. Boult, Liverpool... 
Mr, W. B. Bowring, Liverpvol... 
Mr, G@. W. Brown, London ase 
Rey. Dr. Drummond, Oxford . 
Mr, Charles Hokersley, Tyldesley, 
Mauchester tae Py 
Mr, Heury Lupton, Leeds +99 
Mr. George Hi. seh Man- 
chester... 
Mr. Perey H. Laigh, | Man- 
chester... 
Miss Lydia Leigh, “Manchester .. 
Mr. David Martineau, London .. 
Dr. W. Blake Odgers, K, C., 
London .,. ot 
Mr. C. F, Pearson, “London ae 
Rev. Dr. and Mrs, Vaace Smith, 
Bowdon .. oP 
Mr. Wm. Spiller, London Se 
Mr. Geo. Carslake Thompson, 
Penarth see 
Mr. P. J. Worsley, Bristol mee 
Mr. Richard Worsley, London .. 
Mr. A. W. Worthington, Stour- 
bridge 
Mrs. Er ames W ‘orthington, “Sale .. 
Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 
Liverpool .. ay 
Mr. A. Currer Brigge, Leeds oe 
Mr. Ernest E. Briggs, London... 
Miss E. Harrold, Birmingham.,, 
Mr. J. P. Haslam, Bolton eae 


ove 


ane eee 


Mr. John H. Leigh tes oe 
Mr. G. L. Bristow, London 
Mrs. 8S. Woolcott ciblagate 


London .. BN 
Mr. J. Brooks, Wilmslow gfe 
Mr. J. H. Broome, Llandudno... 
Mr, T, A. Colfox, Bridpurt 
Rey. and Mrs. H. Enfield 

Dowson, Gee Cross. 

Mr. Thomas Harwood, Bolton |. 
Mr. W. Haslam, Bolton .. 
Mr. Lewis Haslam, London... 
Mr. €redk. J. Kitson, Leeds ... 
Mr. John Lawson, Bolton eve 
Mrs. Alfred Lawrence, London... 
Miss Caroline A, Lawrence, 
London ... vee ues 


oe 


500 
500 
250 
250 
250 
2 fy 5O 
250 


50 


o 
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Donations Received or Promised. 
£ 8s. d. 


Miss Ellen 
London. Se ice cos 
Mr.H.J. Morton, 8 arborough.., 
Miss Nettiefold, Birmingham .., 
Mr, J. W. Scott, Bolton .. i 
Mr. and Mis, 5B. B. Squire, 
London .., one 
Mr. Grosvenor Talbot, Leeds bs 
Mr. Frank Tavlor, Bolton a 
Mr, Herbert Thomas, Bristol ... 
Mr. T. P. Warren, London ae 
Mrs. Crook, Bolton aa ate 
Mrs. Jose h Lupton, Leeds... 
Mr.8. 8. Worthington, Bowdon... 
Mrs. John Lupton, Leeds soe 
A Friend, Upperthurpe ... 
Mr. W. D. Cliff, Leeds 
Miss 8, Harrold, Bicmingham .. Dan 
W.'. H., Belfast . mee 
Ma. Thomas Holt, Bury = 
Mr, Kichard D. Holt, Liverpool 


M. Lawrence, 


eee 


Rev. P. M. Higginson, Man- 
chester * 
Mr. J. ee Kenrick, Bir- 


ming 
Me di. . Nettlefold, Birming- 
Colonel Peacock, Lancashire igs 
Mr. Herbert Ratnbone, Liverpool 
Mrs. Henry Rutt, London ie. 
Mr. 8. Riddel, Belfast 
Mr. John Ward, Leeds 
‘* A Friend,” 
Mr. James 
chester... gale dia 
Mr. R. Harrop, London .. te 
Mr. Jessie Hind, Nottingham up 
Mr. Oswold Nettlefold, London. , 
Miss Preston, London f 
Mrs. Price, Chepstow .., 
Mr. Hans Renold, Manchester .. 
Mrs, Shannon, London a 
Mr. and Mrs, Wm. eatad is Talbot, 
Manchester are 
Mrs. Wells, Bowdon 
Mr, Homes Chatfeild “Clarke, 
Londo: see 
Mr, W. C. Jolly, Tondon a 
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Ws are asked to inform our readers 
that it is intended next week to forward: 
the contributions received on behalf of 
the building of the new Unitarian church 
at Auckland, New Zealand, of which the 
Rev. W. Jellie, B.A., is minister, so that 
the gifts from the mother country may 
reach the congregation there by Christmas. 
The sum of £213 has now been received, 
and the B.and F.U.A. have added £50. 
Will not at least fifty other people join in 
helping on this good work, so that £400 
may be sent out to Auckland? The 
following sums have been received since 


the last appeal appeared in the columns 


of Tue Inquirer: — A Friend from 
Newark-on-Trent, £2; Mrs. L. M. Asp- 
land, £5 5s.; Mrs. Bayle Bernard, £1 ; 
Lady Bowring, £1 1s.; Mr.G. W. Brown, 
£5; Sir John T. Brunner, Bart., £20; 
Mr. H. Chatfeild Clarke, £2 2s.; Mr. E. 


_ Clephan, £5; Mr, H. W. Gair, £5; Miss 


L. K. Garrett, £3'3s.; Mr. John Harrison, 
£5 5s.; Mr. J. Arthur Kenrick, £10; 
Mrs. Alfred Lawrence, £5; Miss A. J. 
Lawrence, £10; Miss E. L. Lister, £1 1s. ; 
Rev. H. M. Livens, £1 1s.; Mr. Henry 
Lupton, £2 2s.; Miss Mary Martineau, 


-£1 1s.; Mr. Oswald Nettlefold, £2 2s. ; 


Mr. J. T. Preston, £2 2s.; Mr. William 
Rathbone, £10; Mrs. Henry Rutt, £5 5s. ; 
Mr, Francis Taylor, £5; Mr. J. E. Taylor, 
£3. Further donations will be received 
and acknowledged by the Rev. W. Cope- 
land Bowie, Essex Hall, Essex-street, 


‘Strand, London, W.C. 


Ar a meeting of the Committee of the 
* Western Union of Unitarian and Free 
Christian Churches,” held at Lewin’s 
Mead, Bristol, on Tuesday, Nov. 12, the 


4y 5 


President, Mr. William Walker, of 
Trowbridge, inthe chair, it was cordially 
resolved to lend the support of the Society 
to any efforts that may be made in the 
Western district, in turtherance of the 
scheme for the National Conference 
Ministers’ Superannuation Fund. It will 
be seen from the report from Newcastle- 
on-Tyne in our “ News from the Churches”’ 
column that an important meeting in 
connection with this movement was also 
held in that city on Friday, Nov. 8, when 
an address was given by the Rev. J. Hstlin 
Carpenter. A resolution of approval and 
practical support of the scheme was 
passed by the representatives of the 
churches of the; Northumberland and 
Durham Association. 


Many readers throughout the country 
will share in the pleasure of the members 


of the London District Unitarian Society, 


that the portrait of Mr. David Martineau, 
by Mr. Arthur Hacker, A.R.A., which was 
presented to him on Wednesday evening, 
is so successful, and not unworthy to, take 
its place among the other portraits treasured 
in his family. The presentation was made 
at the autumual meeting of the Society, 
which Mr. Martineau had served as trea- 
surer for so many years, and of which he 
now is President. A report of the pro- 
ceedings will be found in our present 
issue, 

Tae IngurreEr’s reference last. week to 
the Unitarian name as applied to Free 
Churches was criticised at the meeting of 
the London District Unitarian Society on 
Wednesday evening. The Rev. W. Cope- 
land Bowie said that he did not agree 
with THe Inquirer that our American 
brethren have emptied the name of all 
meaning. But that is not what we said. 
Our contention was that if the Unitarian 
name is to be applied to Free Churches it 
must be emptied of all dogmatic meaning, 
and we proceeded to quote the statement 
of the President of the American National 
Conference, as to what Unitarianism is, 
which, as we said, appeared to be simply 
* the essence of spiritual religion, living 
in the air of freedom.’ Mr. Bowie also 
in his speech, if we are not mistaken, 
treated the name in exactly the way in 
which we had sail it must be treated, if 
applied to our churches. 

WE are, however,.far:from wishing to 
raise another academic discussion on this 
subject. The Rev. J. E. Stronge, at the 
L.D.U.S. meeting, deprecated such idle 
discussion, but immediately devoted a 
good part of his speech to that very 
process, and ran a tilt at “ Free Catholic,” 
which we have affirmed to be ideally the 
exact name of our churches. But we have 
not urged it as in the present condition of 


our church lite within the range of prac- 
tical politics. Our immediate duty is to 
attend not to names but to the real things 
of the religious life, and, if it may be, to 
get a little more of the power of genuine 
religion into our churches. There is no 
other way of solving any of our problems. 

Tur Faculty of Protestant Theology in 
the University of Paris inaugurated the 
new session on Monday week, with an 
address by Professor Ménégoz, Dean of 
the Faculty, which was devoted chiefly to 
a tribute to his distinguished predecessor, 
the late Auguste Sabatier. At the con- 
clusion of his address, Professor Ménégoz 
announced that he had felt it his duty 
to resign the office of Dean of the Faculty, 
that he might devote himself to his other 
duties as Director of the Séminaire, and 
further that Professor Stapfer had been 
unanimously nominated Dean. Professor 
Raoul Allier subsequently gave a public 
lecture on “Tartuffe and Religion.” 
Sabatier’s successor in the Chair of Dog- 
matic Theology (of the Reformed Church) 
is M. Jean Monnier, a pupil and enthu- 
siastic follower of the late Dean’s. It is 
a State appointment, but follows the 
nomination of the Consistories of the 
Reformed Church. The result of the 
voting throughout the country showed 
sixty-two Consistories for M. Mounier, and 
thirty-nine for M. Bertrand, the other 
candidate, who represented the more 
strictly orthodox Evangelical wing of the 
Church. M. Monnier’s election is a 
victory for true Liberalism in the Church, 
a large section of the moderate Hvan- 
gelicals uniting with the left wing to form 
a strong party for tolerance and compre- 
hension in the Church. Sabatier’s place 
cannot be easily filled, but there is every 
promise that Professor Monnier will main- 
tain the high tradition of Liberalism in 
his teaching. 

Tar Bench of Bishops is greatly 
strengthened by Lord Salisbury’s appoint- 
ment of Canon Gore to Worcester, though 
London will be poorer by the loss of one 
of its most distinguished preachers. 
Charles Gore was born in 18538, and 
educated at Harrow, and Balliol College, 
Oxford. Taking orders, he soon became 
known as a distinguished High Church- 
man. The publication of “ Lux Mundi,” 
with his essay on “ Inspiration,” in 1890, 
marked a striking movement of liberal 
thought in that school, and in the follow- 
ing year he was Bampton lecturer. He 
was appointed Canon of Westminster in 
1894, Canon Gore has been one of the 
bravest of churchmen in his practical 
interest in social questions, and this 
courage and devotion, no less than his 
preaching power, will be a great acquisi- 
tion to the diocese of Worcester. 
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Amowest the recipients of the King’s 
birthday honours we notice the name of 
Sidney Preston, Esq., Chief Engineer 
and Secretary to the Lieutenant Governor 
of the Puynjaub, as having conferred 
upon bim the Companionship of the 
Order of the Indian Empire. He is the 
third son of Mr. Joseph T. Preston, a 
Vice-President of the B. and F. Unitarian 
Association, and the London _ District 
Unitarian Society. Mr. Sidney Preston 
has been for nearly thirty years in India, 
in the Irrigation Department, and during 
that period has assisted in bringing into 
cultivation, by means of canals, thousands 
of acres of unprofitable land, giving 
employment and homes to a vast number 
of the natives. The funds have been 
provided by Government, but the land 
yields a good interest for the money 
expended. Mr. Preston has recently had 
a further recognition of his services, 
having, we understand, been appointed 
by the Viceroy a member of the Pro- 
vincial Legislative Assembly of the 
Punjaub, 

Ir will be seen from an advertisement 
in another column that next Thursday 
evening Dr. G. Dawes Hicks is to give 
the first of a course of eight lectures in the 
schoolroom of Unity Church, Islington, 
on ‘“‘ English Philosophy in the Nineteenth 
Century,” the course to be continued on 
alternate Thursdays. The lectures will 
be elementary in character, forming an 
introduction to modern philosophical 
literature, including studies of the teach- 
ing of such men as Bentham and. the two 
Mills, Bain and Sidgwick, Hamilton and 
Mansel, Spencer, Huxley, Clifford, Leslie 
Stephen, Martineau, T. H. Green, Bradley, 
and Caird. Dr. Hicks’ courses last year 
on “ The Beginnings of Philosophy ” and in 
the previous year on “ Kant” were much 
appreciated, and the present course 
promises to be of even greater and more 
immediate interest. 

Tre Rev. John Hillis, secretary of the 
National Conference Guilds’ Union, has 
addressed a circular to all the Guilds and 
Young Peoples’ Societies connected with 
our churches, which are known to him, in 
the following terms :— 

The Council of the, above Union has 
decided to issue a Year-book which will 
give (1) Information as to existing Guilds ; 
(2) Hints as to the formation of Guilds ; 
(3) Suggestions for Bible Study ; (4) Topics 
for Guild Meetings; (5) Golden Sayings 
for each day of the month. 


Mr. Ellis then asks for information from 
each of the Guilds or Societies, as to 
their place and name, the secretary, the 
day and hour of meeting, the number of 
members, the methods employed, and any 
particulars as to special work. Any 
societies which have not received the 
circular are requested to send answers to 
these questions to the Rev. J. Ellis, 
Pisgah House, Broomhill, Sheffield. 


Tau November number of the Mill Hill 
Pulpit contains the sermon preached by 
the Rev. Charles Hargrove on the Sunday 
following the Leeds Musical Festival, its 
subject being “‘Music—an Hcho of the 
Eternal Harmony.’ Eloquently the 
preacher speaks of the divine power of 
music amid all the evil of this world, 
quoting from Browning’s “ Abt Vogler,” 
and concluding with the plea that ‘we 
should all sing, with the voice, if we can, 


and in any case, ‘‘ make melody of life and 
heart to God.” The Pulpit is now in its 
tenth year, from 600 to 1,000 copies being 
issued each month, ‘sustained by the 
contributions of the congregation. In his 
Chapel Record Mr. Hargrove says: “The 
average cost of a sermon is about two- 
pence. I have to thank those whose 
kindly generosity enables me to sell them 
at a penny, which is the largest sum the 
public is disposed to give for literature of 
this kind.” 


We publish this week some Italian 
notes by the Rev. Tony André, minister of 
the Reformed Evangelical Church. of 
Florence, whose acquaintance we had the 
pleasure of making during the Inter- 
national Council Meetings in Whit-week, 
and whose paper on “The Liberal Move- 
ment in Italy” will be found in the 
volume of the Proceedings of the Council. 
Mr. André, since his return home, has 
added to the duties of his pastorate the 
teaching of Hebrew Grammar and 
Archeology in the Waldensian Divinity 
College, Florence. 


In the Daily Graphic of Nov. 8 there 
were some interesting illustrations and an 
ar ticle on the “ Schools for Crippled Child- 
ren” established by the London School 
Board. A fuller illustrated article on the 
same subject appeared in the Municipal 
Journal of Sept. 13. Mrs. Humphry Ward 
has been the pioneer of this beneficent 
work. Crippled children had been pre- 
viously classed with the mentally deficient, 
to the serious disadvantage of both, 
while very many were neglected altogether. 
But two years ago Mrs. Ward established 
a scHool at the Passmore Edwards In- 
stitute, specially devoted to crippled 
children, who were collected daily by an 
ambulance and brought to the school and 
taken home again, while during school 
hours they had not only skilled teaching 
but the care of a trained nurse, and in 
summer time could be for hours out in 
the garden. This demonstration of what 
could be done led to the London School 
Board obtaining powers from Parliament 
to establish schools for the accommoda- 
tion of all such children in their area, of 
whom inquiry showed that there are as 
many as 1800. There are already two 
schools established, in Paddington and 
Bethnal Green, with all the invalid 
appliances and the ambulance for bring- 
ing the children in, and others will in due 
time follow, until the whole need is met. 

Miss Karn Graenawsy, the well-known 
artist and illustrator of children’s books, 
died last week at the age of fifty-five. 
Mr. M. H. Spielman, writing in the Daily 
Graphic of Nov. 8, noted that Continental 
critics gave her a very high rank among 
British artists, as possessed of true creative 
power. Ruskin also, in his “Art of 
England,” devoted a lecture (that on 
“Fairy Land”) to her and Mrs. Alling- 
ham. And further, Mr. Spielman 
says :— 


All who love childhood, even though they 
may not be blessed with the full measure of 
her insight and sympathy, all who love the 
fields and flowers and the brightness of 
healthy and sunny natures will feel, as they 


read the headline of this brief tribute, that 


there has gone one who has a claim on the 
nation’s regard and upon the love of a 
whole generation. She was the Children’s 
Champion, the Baby’s Friend, one stood 


absolutely alone in her relations with the 
public. Randolph Caldeeott laboured to 
amuse the little ones; Mr. Walter Crane to 
entertain them. They aimed at interesting 
children in their drawings; but Kate 
Greenaway interested us in the children. 
She taught us more of the charm of their 
ways than we had seen before ; she showed 
us their graces, proved to us that their 
faults were but the characteristics of tender 
years, and delighted us with their dainty 
quaintness, and made us happier at her own 
happiness in them. ‘‘ You have,’’ said 
Ruskin, ‘‘the radiance and innocence of 
reinstated infant divinity showered again 
among the flowers of English meadows.’’ 
So when we realised how Kate Greenaway’s 
love for children was so unalloyed, that it 
alone prompted the delicacy of her pencil, 


and her eye so kind that it was blind to 


faults which perhaps, as she insisted, may 
not be faults at all, she made us love 
children all the more, and her drawings too, 
for their teaching and their loveliness, and 
herself not less, for having made them. 


—— 


In the November number of Harper's 
Magazine the story by Miss\Mary E. Wil- 
liams, “The Portion of Labour,” is con- 
cluded, and it is announced (in the 
Athenxum) that the new volume, which 
begins with December, will contain a new 
uovel by Mrs. Humphry Ward. In the 
article this month on “Old St. Saviour’s, 
Southwark, the Elizabethan Actors’ 
Church,” there are a number of good 


illustrations, including the Chaucer and 


Shakespeare windows, and the Emerson 
monument, which bears the following in- 
scription on a bronze tablet :— 


Here under lyeth the body of William 
Emerson, who lived anddied an honest man. 
He departed out of this life the 27th of 
January anno domini 1575, in the year of his 
age 92. f 


These Southwark Emersons are said to be 
the ancessors of Ralph Waldo Emerson. 
The last page of this number is oceupied 
by a very amusing conceit of Oliver Her- 
ford’s on “ The Dachshund,” with a portrait 
in four divisions, and a poem telling of his 
mythical origin. Old Testament students 
should turn to this. 


Tar lantern services can be made 
religiously impressive and really helpful, 
especially to simple-minded folk, has been 
abundantly proved, and the great value of 
the black-board, when used by a skilful 
teacher, is well known. But when it comes 
to a “ Chalk-Talk Preacher,’’ in afashion- 
able Calvary Baptist Church in Brooklyn, 
where the congregation, as we were told 
in a recent number of the Strand Magazine, 
“are so satiated with both social and re- 
ligious novelties that it is a most difficult 
thing for a pastor to interest them,” then 
surely we have reached a low depth in the 
degradation of the pulpit. The minister 
of this church is said to have great skill 
in drawing, and with a huge black-board 
in his pulpit, he will sometimes execute as 
many as ten pictures in coloured chalks 
during his morning sermon, and in the 
evening he sometimes preaches the whole 
sermon by a succession of drawings, with- 
out uttering a word. For the children of 
the Sunday-school that might well be ad- 
mirable, but that a fashionable congrega- 
tion, presumably of some intelligence, 
should have to be so fed and pampered, in 
order to “interest” them, would be i in- 
credible if we did not know some 
the lengths to which people 
search 3 anewsensation, 
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MANSFIELD BICENTENARY. 


ADDRESS BY THE REY. J. ESTLIN CAR- 
PENTER ON THE RELIGIOUS MOVE- 
MENT WHICH LED TO THE FOUNDING 
OF THE OLD MEETING HOUSE, MANS- 
FIELD, 1701. 


Tue English Presbyterians who built your 
Meeting House two hundred years ago 
cherished a theology widely different from 
that which your pastor will expound to you 
in the discourses in which he is about 
shortly to sum up his view of the funda- 
mental dealings of God with man. How 
is it, then, that we are in possession of 
their chapel, and that you trace your 
spiritual lineage in unbroken descent from 
the ministries of Robert Porter and 
Samuel Coates, and from the generous 
provision of Robert and Charity Sylvester ? 
The answer is to be found in the character 
of the movement in which the rearing of 
this sanctuary was an episode. It owed 
its character largely to the genius of one 
man, Richard Baxter, who powerfully im- 
pressed upon it two fundamental ideas— 
the idea of comprehension, and the idea 
of non-subseription. From these it de- 
rived its distinctive notes; by these it was 
separated altogether from the Presby- 
terianism of the Long Parliament, the 
Westminster Confession, and the Solemn 
League and Covenant. 

Baxter was born in 1615 on the banks 
of the Severn. His parents were known 
as serious persons, but. devoted to Church 


and King. ‘“'There was never,” says 
Baxter proudly, ‘the least savour of 
Nonconformity in our family.” He grew 


up a student not only of his Bible, but of 
Church history, and in the letters of 
Ignatius of Antioch (who died about 
107 a.p.) he saw the natural issue of the 
organisation of the early Church described 
in the New Testament. This led him at 


onee away from the high doctrines of 
prelacy advanced in the Church under 


Charles. He acknowledged the validity 
of Presbyterian ordination. He asserted 


the identity in kind of both the authority 
and the duties of all Christian pastors ; 


but he had no objection to what was 
known as episcopacy of order, to the 
appointment of certain clergymen called 
bishops to be overseers of their brethren 
in particular districts. He attached im- 


portance to the gift of prayer, but was 


willing to combine extempore utterance 
with liturgical form; and he had none of 


- the sensitive jealousy of the interference 


x 


of the civil magistrate in ecclesiastical 


matters characteristic of Scottish Presby- 


terianism. On these lines he hoped for 
the establishment of a national Church in 
a sense different from the famous 
Ordinance of Cromwellin 1653. He and 
his friends longed for an organisation 
that should cover the whole people, and 
were not satisfied with the Congrega- 
tionalism of the Protector and _ the 
Independents. They not only welcomed, 
therefore, but they actively promoted, the 


‘Restoration. As soon as the new King 


reached London, ten or twelve of: their 


- leaders—among them being Baxter, Bates, 


- Calamy, Manton, 


Reynolds—were ap- 


pointed Royal chaplains. They lost no 


time in formulating their proposals, which 


went so far as to include a modified 
episcopacy on the basis of Archbishop 
Ussher’s scheme first drafted in 1640, 


twenty years before. 
eSB 


wn views were wider still. 
- 650 he had declared that 
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“two things had set the church on fire, and 
been the plague of it fora thousand years, 
first enlarging our creed and making more 
fundamentals than ever God made; and, 
second, composing and so imposing our 
creeds and confessions in our own words 
and phrases.” He stood, therefore, for 
the broadest liberty on a scriptural base. 
“We would have had the brethren,” he 
says in his own Memoirs, “to have offered 
to Parlament the Apostles’ Creed, the 
Lord’s Prayer, and the Decalogue as 
essentials and fundamentals. And where- 
as it was said a Socinian or a Papist 
would subscribe all this, I answered, ‘So 
much the better, and so much the fitter is 
it to be the matter of our concord.’”’ 

But the prelates saw their opportunity, 
and would concede nothing. In a con- 
vulsion of loyalty Parliament next year 
recalled the Bishops to. the House of 
Lords, and in 1662 passed the Act of 
Uniformity which is still the charter of 
the privileges of the Establishment. The 
issue we all know. When Lord Chamber- 
lain Manchester told the King that he was 
atraid that the terms were so hard that 
many of the ministers would not comply 
with them, “I am afraid they will,” 
replied Bishop Sheldon. His grace had 


underestimated the strength of principle. 


The immortal Two Thousand surrendered 
their pulpits and abandoned their homes, 
and Nonconformity became a permanent, 
factor in English religious life. 

Comprehension, however, was still the 
fundamental idea of Baxter and the 
English Presbyterians. Not all their 
sufferings at the hands of the Church 
could dull their ardour or quench their 
desire for inclusion. The shameful legis- 
lation, Conventicle and Five Mile Acts, 
awoke no wrath or resentment ; they were 
endured with dignified silence. The 
aristocratic connections and influence of 
the Presbyterians induced the King to 
make an effort to reconcile them in 1667, 
but Baxter and Manton would accept no 
terms which would not include the Inde- 
pendents as well as themselves; and on 
this ground the Government would make 
no concession. When the Indulgence of 
1672 was issued, Baxter disliked the 
arbitrary exercise of Royal power, and 
was slow to take advantage of the new 
opportunity. He finally consented to 
have a license procured for him, but he 
stipulated that it should describe him 
neither as Presbyterian nor as Indepen- 
dent, nor by any other party name; he 
would only be called a simple Noncon- 
formist. So unwilling was he to take up 
an attitude of antagonism that he declared 
in the pulpit, shortly before the licenses 
were revoked, that it was notin opposition 
to the public churches that he kept up a 
meeting, but to help the people in their 
necessity, who were many more than the 
parish churches could hold. 

The persecution had naturally begotten 
an intense earnestness. In the seven years, 
1666-1672, Oliver Heywood reckoned in 
the West Riding that he preached 436 
week-day sermons, kept 15L fasts and 38 
days of thanksgiving, and travelled 5,028 
miles. In your own parish, the sympathy 
of the Vicar, and the fact that Mansfield 
was not a corporate borough, enabled a 
number of ministers to make their resi- 
dence there. They would not give up 
their claim to the services of the church. 
They lived, we are told, “in hearty love 
and concord witb the Vicar, for he counted 


it no schism for them to help his people in 


their way to heaven. And they by their 
friendly concourse with him, and frequent 
hearing of him, manifested that they had 
no design to lessen him in the esteem and 
affection of his parishioners.” Baxter, 
therefore, could truly write in 1683, ‘We 
abhor schism and have laboured to heal 
the wounds of the Church with all our 
power thesé twenty-two years and more.” 

The age of chapel-building for Noncon- 
formity had not yet begun, A few meet- 
ing-houses, hke that at Mill Hill, Leeds, 
were built after the Indulgence of 1672. 
But the English Presbyterians, like Wesley 
in the next century, were unwilling to take 
any steps that would definitely separate 
them from their brethren within the fold. 
In 1689, Baxter emphatically asserted, 
“We are for making true religion as 
national and extensive as may be, and for 
a national Church ; though we abhor the 
casting out of all that be not of our opinion 
and that cannot submit to all that I here 
enumerate, which I and others of my mind 
can submit to.” It was the year of the 
Toleration Act, which very nearly wit- 
nessed the passing of another Bill that 
would have given the Presbyterians, at 
least, all that they desired. A Compre- 
hension Bill was actually carried through 
the House of Lords, and a commission 
was appointed consisting of ten bishops 
and twenty divines to prepare a scheme. 
The initiative lay with © Tillotson 
(Archbishop of Canterbury) and Stilling- 
fleet. The Primate’s plan included the 
indifference of ceremonies, revision of the 
Prayer-book, and alteration of the terms 
of subscription. The Commission recom- 
mended startling reforms, which, had 
they been adopted, would have made the 
sacramental movement of the last half 
century impossible. ‘‘ Priest” was to be 
altered everywhere to “ minister.” The 
use of the surplice was made optional. 
The Athanasian Creed was explained so as 
to minimise the damnatory clause. No 
communicant should be obliged to receive 
the elements kneeling. No minister need. 
use the sign of the cross in baptism. The 
absolution was changed. Ordination by 
presbyteries was acknowledged as valid, 
and the words of the service which now 
ascribe the gift of the Holy Ghost to a 
bishop were altered into a prayer; the 
Commissioners remarking (in the spirit of 
the late Dr. Hatch) that ‘‘ the form then 
(and now) in use in the Church of England 
was imported into the service in the 
darkest times of popery.’”’ For a little 
while the goal seemed close at hand. 
Danger began when the recommendations 
of the Commissioners were referred to 
Convocation. The Upper House was 
conciliatory, but the violence of the Lower 
wrecked the scheme, and it was never 
revived. 

The Presbyterians who had refused to 
accept terms which would not also include 
their brethren of the Congregational way, 
found themselves finally shut out. They 
still, indeed, especially the London 
ministers, advocated the practice of attend- 
ing the church: services and taking the 
sacrament. But ‘Occasional Conform- 
ity,” as it was called, lashed by Defoe 
(himself of Presbyterian origin) in con- 
troversy with Howe, came slowly and 
silently to an end. A few of the Non- 
conformists tried to persuade themselves 
that the Act of Toleration, by giving 
Parliamentary recognition to their sepa- 
rate meetings, conferred on them the 
status of establishment, When the Lord, 
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Mayor of London, Sir Humphrey Edwin, 
in 1697, “carried the sword with him to 
a nasty conventicle held in one of the 
city halls” (I cite the complaint of Dr. 
Nichols), “the horrid crime was defended 
by one of his own party giving this arro- 
gant reason for it, that by the Act of 
Parliament by which they have their 
liberties, their religion was as'much estab- 
lished as ours.” It would be easy to 
show that in the technical- sense this con- 
tention was incorrect; but it supplies a 
pathetic witness to the desire of the Pres- 
byterians to be regarded as still somehow 
sharing in the national religious life. 

It was only, then, when all hope of 
inclusion had disappeared, that the 
erection of chapels in any _ consider- 
able numbers began. It is difficult to 
form any exact estimate of the actual 
strength of the several religious parties. 
Returns made under an Order in 
Council, 1688, reckon the Conformists 
at 2,500,000, and the Nonconformists at 
only 110,000. The latter figure is cer- 
tainly below the mark ; perhaps almost as 
much as Defoe’s bold exaggeration, 
2,000,000, is above it. According to a 
Parliamentary return, in the years 1688- 
1700 no less than 2,418 licences for places 
of worship were obtained....The move- 
ment, therefore, was widespread and 
active. Men might shake their heads and 
talk of ‘the decay of the Dissenting 
interest,” but the heroic labours of a 
generation before now bore their natural 
fruits. The English Presbyterians had 
never been able to maintain any ecclesi- 
astical discipline. In their foundations, 
consequently, they were as completely 
congregational as the Independents. 
The alliance which Baxter had so 
firmly maintained with them was now 
frequently consolidated by the dedication 
of their chapels “ for the worship of God 
by Protestant Dissenters.” Sometimes 
the Presbyterians were specified (as at 
Cross-street, Mauchester) ; sometimes the 
Independents ; and sometimes they were 
united in fraternal partnership. One 
fundamental principle, however, was 
usually understood, and sometimes defi- 
nitely formulated—the printiple which we 
sum up briefly in the term “ open trust.” 
The: idea of comprehension, which the 
Presbyterians had only by this time 
reluctantly abandoned, had never been 
founded upon the notion of uniformity 
either in belief or in practice. Its basis 
was laid in Scripture. There lay the rule 
of faith and life. But amid the possible 
diversities of interpretation no one Church 
had the right to lay down laws for any 
other. When Edmund Calamy was 
revolving at Oxford, in 1691, whether 
he should seek Anglican or Presbyterian 
orders, he thus describes how he’ solved 
his problem :— 

Iwith care read over the articles, liturgies, 
homilies, and canons of the Chutch of 
England, which contain the English imposi- 
tions, and weighed the terms of Conformity 
as the lay had settled them, and found 
seyeral things required which, after the 
strictest search and inquiry I was able to 
make, I did not ‘pereeive God had given any 
men power or commission to impose upon 
others, or discern how ny compliance could 
be proved a proper duty. . ... Finding the 
peace of the Church the grand argument 
for compliance with the impositions pre- 
scribed, I naturally considered that also, 
and found that if carried too far it would 
infallibly bring a sort of spiritual slavery 
into the Church which I could not perceive 
I was any more obliged to encourage, 


countenance, or support, than civil slavery 
in the State. Upon this foot If determined 
for nonconformity. 


And when the hour arrived, three years 
later, Calamy insisted that he should be 
ordained “a minister of the Church of 
Christ without any confinement.” 

In this respect the Presbyterians had 
dimly. conceived of a spiritual union 
transcending that either of the ecclesiasti- 
cal organisation or the popular philosophy 
of their day. In the year of Tcleration 
Locke had laid it down that the Church 
is a thing absolutely separate and distinct 
from the Commonwealth. It could only 
be regarded as a free and ‘voluntary 
society. No man, he argued, by nature 
is bound to any particular church or sect, 
‘‘ everyone joins himself voluntarily to that 
society in which he believes that he has 
found that profession and worship which 
is truly acceptable to God.” A number 
of sects existing side by side seemed the 
only alternative to the old uniformity. 
The Presbyterians had, I think, a wider 
ideal. 
the note of a deeper harmony, expressing 
itself not in identities of doctrine but in 
sympathies of worship and trust. When 
Francis Tallents opened the new meeting- 
house at Shrewsbury in 1€91, he caused 
it to be written’ on the, walls that it was 
built “not for a faction or a party, but 
for the promotion of repentance and 
faith in communion with all that love the 
Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity.” Nathaniel 
Oldfield, of Southwark (who died in 1696), 
was ‘“‘for no other terms of church com- 
munion than the terms of our common 
Christianity’; .and he declared himself 
of one church with all those whom he 
hoped to meet in heaven. In 1700 Samuel 
Bury (first of Bury St. Edmunds, and 
then of Lewin’s Mead, Bristol) could 
utter the aspiration ‘“ Let religion itself 
in its own latitude be the common bond 
of all union.” And Timothy Jollie, of 
Sheffield, preaching the funeral sermon 
for his father, said that they ‘reserved 
to themselves liberty to reform according 
to Scripture rule, in doctrine, discipline, 
and worship.”* 

On these lines, however, the Presby- 
terians did but maintain at the end of the 
century the principles which the Inde- 
pendents had worked out at the beginning. 
Prophetic indeed were the oft-quoted 
words with which John Robinson bade 
farewell to the pilgrims about to sail in 
the Mayflower, 1620: “I charge you 
before God that you follow me no further 
than you have seen me follow the Lord 
Jesus Christ. If God reveal anything 
to you by any other,instrument of His, be 
as ready to receive it as you were to 
receive any truth by my ministry. For I 
am verily persuaded that the Lord hath 
more truth yet to break forth out of His 
holy word.” And with no less insight 
did Milton assert in 1644: “ He who 
thinks we are to pitch our tent here, and 
have attained the utmost prospect of 
reformation that the mortal glass wherein 
we contemplate can show us, till we 
come to the beatific vision, that man by 
his very opinion declares that he is yet 
far short of truth.” The true compre- 
hension, indeed, has yet to come. It will 
not be formal, but so much the more hope 
is there that it will be real. For it will 
be achieved not by the abandonment of 


* These passages will be found cited by Dr. Mar- 
tineau in an article entitled ‘The Living God in 
Changing Creeds,” in the Theol, Rev, 1866, p, 296, 


Beneath outward diversity they felt. 


theological differences, but by the recog- 
nition of the fact that behind all differ- 
ences lie common spiritual aims; by the 
perception that religion, like life, must 
needs express itself in various types; by 
the acknowledgment that all these spring 
from one source in the mingling of the 
divine and human thought; by the dis- 
cernment that all who are led by the Spirit 
of God are indeed His sons, heirs of God, 
and, if they will have itso, joint-heirs with 
Christ. To this comprehension, which 
already exists in the sphere of devotion, 
as our hymn-books testify, the sacra- 
mentalist ‘and the evangelical and the 
rationalist will one day attain ; and when 
it is realised, the Catholic union for which 
Baxter never ceased to pray will be 
fulfilled. 


-THE REV. JOSEPH BULL. 


At the recent Bicentenary celebration 
at Mansfield, the -Rev. E. I. Fripp re- 
ferred to the Rev. Joseph Bull (Bristowe) 
—not John as our report had it—minister 
at Mansfield at the beginning of the last 
century. 

Mr. Fripp spoke of the controversial 
character of his ministry, quoted a few 
lines from some contemporary verses in 
which Mr. Bull is ridiculed, called him 
this ‘‘ Mad Bulk” and stated that he was 
the first to call the Old Meeting House 
by the name Unitarian Chapel. <A cor- 
respondent, very loyal to the Unitarian 
name, feeling that scant justice was done to 
Mr. Bull, has sent us the following notice 
of his life:—Mr. Bull was in all respects 
an estimable divine, unless, of course, his 
pronounced Unitarianism is to be reckoned 
against him. He was brought up under 
the ministry of the Rev. Benjamin Car- 
penter, of Stourbridge, and was a student 
at Manchester Academy (1798-1800), 


under the Rev. George Walker, F.R.S.,” 


formerly of Nottingham. Mansfield was 
his first charge, and there he remained 
eleven years. After this he was minister 
at Hinckley, and subsequently, on account 
of his health, he removed to Ringwood, 
where he resided twenty-three years. He 
next ministered for some time at- Top- 
sham, in Devonshire, and in 1848 was 
invited to Shepton Mallet, where he con- 
tinued, as his obituary notice in the 
Christian Reformer says, “in the active 
discharge of his pastoral duties,” till he 
died in 1854, at the age of eighty, after a 
ministerial career of nearly sixty years, 
‘‘much regarded by his people,” “Though 
so far advanced in life,” the notice goes 
on, “he preached with great energy, 
and gave himself to the work of the 
flourishing Sunday Schools connected 
with the chapel to the last, and those to 
whom he ministered gratefully testify 
that he did whatever he could for their 
moral and spiritual welfare.” To the last 
‘he kept up his interest in all that bore 
upon the progress and improvement of 
the world.” 

_ Mr. Bull (Bristowe) was a Unitarian of 
the School of Priestley, and when he came 
to Nottinghamshire did his best to spread 
the faith in which he earnestly believed. 


He was contemporary withthe Rey. James © 


Tayler (the father of John James Tayler), 
who was the first to preach Unitarianism 


at the High Pavement, and whose name 


and memory are still revered among us. 
The verse quoted by Mr. Fripp is from 
a very scurrilous ice Address,” 


published in 1810 by a bitte fe he 
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opponent. The special cause of the attack 
upon Mr. Bull by this versifier was a 
sermon on the “ Unity of God,” preached 
in 1809 at Mansfield, and later at Notting- 
ham, in which Mr. Bull denied both the 
Diety of Christ and the existence of a 
Devil, sins of apparently almost equal 
magnitude in the eyes of his orthodox 
critic. 


IN MEMORIAM: HARRIE MEURL 
~ " OOFFRE, BY HER SISTER, 
JOSEPHINE BUTLER. 


Tuxse records, Mrs. Butler tells us, do 
not pretend, in any sense, to be a bicgraphy. 
Her own powers are not at present equal 
to such a work, which would be founded 
on memories that reach back over nearly 
three-score years and ten, and would have 
many and varied historical interests, for 
Mme. Meuricoffre’s life was rich in events, 
closely interwoven with the lrberation of 
her adopted country, Italy, in a stirring 
epoch in which, as far as Naples was con- 
cerned, she took an actively beneficent 
part in 1860 and the following years. 

This book,* which is “affectionately 
dedicated to Mme. Meuricoffre’s children 
and grandchildren,” is chiefly a selection 
from her correspondence, but it throws a 
strong sidelight on the events in which she 
figured largely, as a good angel, in the 
Garibaldian episode when the monstrous 
tyranny of Bomba was put an end to and 
Victor Emmanuel proclaimed King of 
United Italy by his generous champion. 

On other occasions of stress and trial 
in Naples Mme. Meuricoffre and her 
husband came to the rescue of the sufferers 
with wise and good effect. These are the 
main subjects of the book, but there are 
also several letters giving most graphic 
and picturesque accounts of the writer’s 
travels in Switzerland, Italy, the Tyrol 
and elsewhere. There is a brief sketch of 
her early life which can be supplemented 
from Mrs. Butler’s “ Life of John Grey of 
Dilston,” their father, published by H. 8. 
King and Co. in 1874, and further par- 
ticulars from her “‘ Recollections of George 

Butler,” not less interesting and valuable, 
published more recently by Simpkin, 
Marshall and Co. 

Mr. Grey had {charge of the Greenwich 
Hospital estates in Northumberland and 
Cumberland, an important post, and he 
brought up his family, of six daughters 
and three sons, in a beautiful and ideal 
country home in that 9orderland. Between 

Josephine and Harriet there was a special 
friendship which was but slightly inter- 
rupted by the marriage of the latter, and 
seemed to increase in depth as_ life 
advanced and its vital human interests 
deepened. 

Harriet’s husband, Mr. Tell Meuri- 
coffre, though Swiss by nationality, was 
a member of a wealthy banking firm, long 
resident in Naples. He was in every way 

_ worthy of his noble wife. One of the 

public notices of him records :— 

The life of Chevalier Meuricoffre was a 
very full and varied and most interesting 
_. one. Swiss by parentage,: he was born and 

_ lived almost all his life in Naples, where 
- he fulfilled some of the highest citizen 
functions in a manner to attract the esteem 
of his fellow-citizens, of every nationality 
and creed. He was the head and support 
of the Swiss Protestant colony in Naples— 

a very numerous society—and the promoter 

of countless good works. Truth, purity, 
uprightness, single-mindedness, and a most 
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munificent generosity were among’ his 
characteristics. Noblesse oblige seemed to 
be his motto. He did not let his left hand 
know what his right hand did. 


On the day of his interment, in 1900, 
all public offices were closed, a vast con- 
course of citizens, of every class, followed 
the procession to the cemetery. A Roman 
Catholic notice of Mr. Meuricoffre con- 
cludes with these words: “May eternal 
repose, and the rich reward he nierits be 
granted to this pure and beautiful soul.” 

Space will not admit of the picturesque 
description of their beautiful home at 
Naples and of their not less beautiful 
Swiss home, La Gordonne, sloping down 
to the Lake Geneva. We must limit our- 
selves to the points of public interest’ 
Having seen something of the tyranny of 
Bomba and his son, one can imagine with 
what joy they, with all lovers of liberty, 
greeted Garibaldi, on his arrival from 
Sicily, in 1860, with his irregular army, 
soon to be joined by the English brigade 
of volunteers. The fighting did not last 
very long, but Mme. Meuricoffre and her 
sister-in-law found plenty of work in the 
hospitals which were very poorly provided 
with the simplest necessaries. She dis- 
tributed tea and sugar, &c., but the little 
present at which all the British faces 
brightened was a great lump of brown 
soap for each man. They exclaimed, 
“Now won’t we have a wash!” A ward 
in Sant’? Apostoli Hospital was given in 
charge to the Meuricoffre ladies, but they 
managed to penetrate much farther and 
distributed blankets, sheets, and other 
needfuls, shirts and shoes, where wanted. 
They introduced order, cleanliness, and 
regularity, and checked, wherever it was 
possible, the thieving propensities of the 
officials and the hospital staff, who con- 
stantly appropriated and carried oft both 
money and material generously con- 
tributed by wealthy Neapolitans. 

Not the least valuable part of the work 
was taking charge of the orphaned 
children, and proviumg new homes for 
them amougst the compatriots of the 
fallen. Mme. Meuricoffre speaks most 
enthusiastically of the deliverer. She 
writes to her father, August, 1860 :—* I 
have seen to-day the face of” Garibaldi, 
and now all the devotion of his friends is 
made clear to me; you have only to look 
into his face and you feel that there is, 
perhaps, the one man in the’ world in whose 
service you would, taking your heart in 
your hand, follow blindfold to death—a 
man exalted and sanctified, as it were, by 
his own single-minded devotion to and 
faith in a holy cause. . . . One could love 
the cause without seeing him, but in 
seeing him you seem to be suddenly gifted 
with the power of seeing it as he sees it, 
and you love it better for his sake, while 
you wholly honour and admire him for its 
sake.” 

The arrival of the King is vividly de- 
scribed; the Messrs. Meuricoffre were 
invited to assist at the consecration cere- 
mony at the cathedral. The ladies 
witnessed the procession, along the length 
of the Toledo. ‘ Presently there came a 


carriage, with four fine horses, Victor 
‘Emmanuel sitting on the right hand, 


Garibaldi on the left, his noble face 
beaming with quiet restful satisfaction at 
bringing his King in triumph.” The 
account Mme. Meuricoffre gives of the 
dungeons at the fortress of St. Elmo, now 
thrown open, of vhe horrors of the 
Bourbon tyranny and the woes which the 


political prisoners had endured, is most 
thrilliug. 

We must pass over the letters referring 
to the meetings of the sisters on succes- 
Sive occasions and happy family gather- 
Ings. 

in April, 1872, there occurred a great 
eruption of Vesuvius which is vividly de- 
scribed. Though many fled from the 
frightful scene the Meuricoffres remained 
and gave what help they could to the 
poor people whose houses were engulphed, 
And of a later catastrophe Mrs. Butler 
writes :— 


In 1883 the terrible earthquake on the 
island of Ischia, in the bay of Naples, took 
place. The whole Meuricoffre family 
worked, in various ways, for the relief of 
the survivors of that tragic event. My 
sister took and sheltered, in the court of her 
house, a number of the orphan children 
whose parents had perished. She gives 
many touching episodes, instances of the 
strong and passionate domestic affections 
of these poor Ischia people. 

Again,— 

In the year of the outbreak of cholera in 
Naples, in 1884, when every one who could 
afford it was flying from that stricken city, 
my sister and her husband, who were at that 
time visiting her old home on the borders of 
Scotland, immediately started to return to 
Naples, leaving their sons at school in 
England. . . . My sister’s account of the 
appearance of Naples as they entered it was 
very striking. ‘It will be remembered that 
King Humbert visited Naples, during the 
cholera, very much against the advice of his 
physicians. He went to the hospitals and 
spoke words of cheer to the sick and dying. 
My sister mentioned to him the good effect 
which his action had had on the spirits of 
the people and expressed her own respect 
for his courage, to whichhe replied: ‘‘T am 
only the servant of my people.’’ 


Then follow twelve closely-printed pages, 
notes from a journal, written by Mme. 
Meuricoffre to her daughter in England, 
describing her visits to the hospitals, her 
interviews with the sisters in charge, and 
many cases in which she came to the 
rescue of the orphan children, through all 
which trying experiences her saintly spirit 
sustained her. The recital is of intense 
human interest. ‘‘ Inthe early months of 
1885,” Mrs. Butler records, “my husband 
and I visited Naples. We spent some 
delightful weeks with my sister and her 
family, and had the opportunity of becom- 
ing acquainted with the good works they 
had inaugurated at Naples, or which had 
been promoted by their influence; among 
others the International Hospital, which 
was initiated by Mr. Meuricoffre, and of 
which he was the first president. I also 
went with my sister several times to the 
Sailors’ Rest, of which she was the pro- 
moter and supporter for many years. It 
has been wonderfully blessed, and its 
practical usefulness attested by reports, 
issued by three successive British Consuls, 
residing in Naples, who asserted that dis- 
orderly conduct of every kind diminished 
and even ceased to exist among the British 
sailors of that port.” 

“In a former work, ‘ Recollections of 
George Butler,’ I have given some account 
of a visit which my husband and I paid to 
Naples, in 1889, and of the sweet hospi- 
tality of the Meuricoffre family. In 1899 
my sister and her husband came to Switzer- 
land when I was there, and I had the 
happiness of being near them, Tell 
Meuricoffre became seriously ill, and in 
the autumn was taken back by easy stages 
to their home in Naples, where he died 
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March, 1900.” Not many months later 
Harriet Meuricofire passed away in her 
beautiful Swiss home, where her children 
laid her in the humble cemetery adjoining 
the grounds. On her grave are the words: 
“ Return unto thy rest, O my soul, for the 
Lord hath dealt bountifully with thee.” 
R. Moore. 


FOR THE MAGNANIMITY OF 
ENGLAND. 

Str,—So many issues have been raised 
by Mr. Jupp’s plea for magnanimity of 
conduct that it seems impossible to deal 
with them all. Perhaps no war we have 
ever been engaged in has involved so many 
and such complicated questions. I will 
ask leave to deal with one point only. 
One, at least, of your correspondents 
appears openly to ‘scorn magnanimity 
among nations, and calls upon us to con- 
sider the desolate homes in England and 
her colonies and the two South African 
States, that are the fruit of a magnani- 
mous policy which has been tried and 
failed. But does anyone deny that Mr. 
Gladstone’s policy greatly increased the 


loyalty of the Cape Dutch, and that it was: 


followed by a closer and more friendly 
connection between the Cape and Natal 
and the two Republics? [I was under 
the impression that we had a change of 
government and of policy since that)time. 

There was nothing particularly generous 
or magnanimous on either side in the 
negotiations between Mr. Chamberlain 
and Mr. Kruger that ended in war. It 
appeared to me that each of them was 
simply trying to get the better of the 
other. Any great principle will fail if 
both parties in the transaction give it up. 
Butthatisnoargument against constantand 
unwearied attempts to revert to it, unless 
we are prepared to believe that God only 
accepts nobility of mind and action in 
individuals and condemns it as mani- 
fested by nations. 

It is undoubtedly harder. for a country 
under popular government to pursue a 
consistent course, than for an individual 
monarch or despot. 

The monarch may pursue Dis own con- 
sistent course of generosity or tyranny to 
theend. A people is more easily swayed 
by the voices of orators, or exalted to 
overbearing pride or chastened to humility 
by the vicissitudes of national prosperity 
or adversity. Two yearsago England was 
proud and confident. Now she is fretful. 
‘Who can doubt that a severe period of 
depression at home now, hard frosts, want 
of work, and higher price of coals, if all 
this shouldcomeuponus this winter, would 
tend to produce a strong popular feeling 
against the Government and the war? 
Twopence on the income-tax has not been 
without its effect, even in quarters where 
only a year before there were loud pro- 
tests that every Englishman would gladly 
give his last shilling for his Queen and 
his country. There is a great difference 
between that “last shilling ” which no one 
ever paid or will pay for a war and the 
first twopence which the tax-collector 
actually calls for. 

Yet this unhappy quarrel in South 
Africa has not been without its example 
of true national greatness. The Orange 
Free State had no quarrel with us, nothing 
to gain, and possibly its very existence to 
lose, by a war with us. It had at one 
time, in its history refused to join the 
Transvaal against us. But in,1899 thiy 


State was united with the Transvaal 
Republic by a defensive treaty. When 
war threatened the Transvaal, the Orange 
Free State had to decide whether it would 
abide by the treaty it had sworn. I 
believe the vote in the Raad was unanim- 
ous. I know that after the decision was 
made old men bid each other farewell 
with tears and trembling voice, well 
knowing that they had done right, yet 
saying to each other “ We have met here 
for the last time.” 

Weknowtheoldscoff, ‘‘Treatiesare made 
to be broken”; and in truth they usually 
last just so long-as they serve the advan- 
tage of both parties, and no longer. This 
action on the part of the Orange Free 
State is alternately ridiculed as foolish and 
condemned as wicked. If such an act on 
the part of any nation be folly, surely it is 
what the apostle Paul dares to call “ the 
foolishness of God, which is wiser than 
man”; and surely we may at least have 
magnanimity enough, even now, to honour 
the people that “ sweareth to its own hurt 
and changeth not.” 

Francis H. Jones. 

Or the letters in reply to Mr. Smith 
Osler’s, of a fortnight ago, we must be 
content after all with giving only the 
following extract from that of Mr. G. F. 
Milhn, of Brixton :-— 

“Mr. T. Smith Osler’s letter appears to 
me to be a piece of very confused and 
misdirected thinking. There are several 
points in it that one might take in 
evidence of this, but I will deal with only 
one. The position in the Transvaal was, 
he says, as if the accidents of history had 
placed Liverpool and its wealth under the 
absolute control of a state composed of 
ignorant Welsh farmers. That surely is 
a totally hind-before, upside-down illus- 
tration. If we want to illustrate the real 
facts of the matter, we must suppose that 
the ‘ignorant Welsh farmers’ had settled 
in the country when there was no Liver- 
pool, that they had established an orderly 
constitutional government, had developed 
the agricultural resources of the land, and 
had themselves built Liverpool; and that 
presently foreign capitalists, and others in 
their train, poured in upon them in such 
numbers as to threaten completely to 
swamp them. It is no case of the Welsh- 
men coming in and ge’t*ng the upper hand 
of the Liverpudlians, it is the Liver- 
pudlians who.come in and get the upper 
hand, or try to get the upper hand, of the 
Welshmen; and because they were 
wealthy, and because they were numerous, 
Mr. Osler seems to consider them justified 
in trampling down everything before 
them. That seems to me a deplorable 
error for any liberal-minded man to fall 
into, and it is just because this whole 
nation allowed itself to be cunningly in- 
veigled into this error that we now find 
ourselves in a position which outrages the 
conscience of the country, but from which 
it seems as though we can neither retire 


nor advance without aggravating the evil. 


‘Dliestlinee 


FREEDOM AND THE HUMAN SELF. 

Srr,—May add a word for the pur- 
pose, not of introducing fresh matter, 
but of removing a misconception? Mr. 
Badland, in his interesting letter, assigns 


to me the view that in volition “ we have. 


reached an ultimate fact, or one to which 
the law of causality itself may not 


apply.” 


We must distinguish between the law of 
causation—that is, that every fact which 
has a beginning has a cause —and 
causality, which is not a law or proposi- 
tion of any kind, but one of the a priori 
categories—-a necessary condition of 
human thinking; it involyes our notion 
of cause (so far as we have a notion of 
cause) and the necessity under which we 
are to interpret phenomena causally. 

Science is*based on the universality of 
the law of causation. Mr. Upton’s position 
is that it has one exception, and only one, 
namely, human volition, which is in each 
of its operations (after elimination of 
determinate elements), a fact which 
begins but has no cause. 

My suggestion is that our @ priori 
category of causality, though necessary in 
our thinking, is, perhaps, only provisional 
and human, uot absolute and divine. It 
resembles those mathematical) assump-~ 
tions which* are useful in mechanical c¢al- 
culation, as being accurate enough for 
practical purposes, but are not absolutely 
accurate. In calculation based on such 
an assumption the error is always present, 
though it is only in calculation of extreme 
delicacy that the error becomes appreciable. 
This question of the free will seems to 
me to be a case in which the error in 


our category of causality “becomes 
appreciable. Oe EK. W. Louis. 


THE LONDON & SOUTH-EASTERN 
PROVINCIAL ASSEMBLY, 


Srz,—Perbaps I may be allowed, as one 
pattly responsible for. the resolution 
recently passed appointing a committee to 
report to the Assembly on public ques- 
tions having a distinctly religious interest 
and importance, to send a few lines in 
reply to your correspondent, Mr. Hugh 
James. : 

Mr. James tells us that there has been - 
a good deal of “ head shaking” ever since 
the inauguration of the Provincial Assem- 
bly. But the “head shaking” seems to 
come so much from one quarter; and 
there seems to be behind it so much of a 
particular political bias, that it is 
beginning to lose much of its significance. ~ 
The bogey of a ‘‘ cleavage in our ranks” 
and the “loss of valued friends and 
supporters, together with income,” is all 
very well; but it is an argument which 
cuts both ways. And, in the opinion of 
many of us, we shall do more harm to our 
cause and our congregations by a timid 
refusal to apply our religion to great 
national and humanitarian issues, and by 
the maintenance of an ignoble silence in 
presence of solemn problems of life and 
death which concern whole peoples, than 
we can possibly do by a candid and 
temperate discussion of these questions in 
the light of our religion, and the pro- 
nouncement of a verdict by the predomi- 
nant conscience of our people. Mr. James 
raises, as others have done before him, 
the old difficulty of “delegacy” and 
“special instructions,” a jpoint, I think, 
more legalistic than vital. ae 

May I ask him and those who think 
with him to try to put themselves in the 
places of those Liberals (in religion and 
polities) who, in my belief, fits eae tata 
majority of worshippers in our churches. 
Their religion and their politics ce far as 
humanitarian and ethical considerations 
are concerned) are not two wate 
compartments of their brain a: 
but one single passion, one uti 
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attitude of thought and feeling. To me 
it is just as much a religious duty to 
oppose the policy of proscription and 
extermination in South Africa as it is to 
oppose low ideas of the Godhead, and the 
lack of veracity in theological subscrip- 
- tion. , 

And then, leaving this particular class 
of public topics aside, is it not one of the 
noblest and best traditions of our churches 
to keep a watchful eye upon the educa- 
tion of the young in public schools, the 
ravages of a privileged Drink Traffic, 
and ‘the condition of the Poor and 
enslaved in our great. cities? Will Mr. 
James forbid us also to speak of these at 
our public assemblies ? 

If it is simply desired to have a separate 
time and place for our people to pro- 
nounce judgment on these topies—well 
and good. That is a mere question of 
machinery. But I venture to think that 
the conscience of our churches is of too 
robust a type to allow its voice to be 
stifled at times when the voice of world- 
liness, greed and passion is all too loud, 
and there is such dire need for a message 
in God’s name from professing Christians, 
and the application of their “ fundamental 
truths” to pressing modern instances, and 
immediate actual needs. The new Com- 
mittee of the Conference was appointed 
to report. On their report discussion will, 
perhaps, ensue. But [ think its mem- 
bers may be trusted to remember the 
differences which exist, and to do their 
work in atemperate manner. If, then, 
there are to be dissensions, they must be 

| faced. The one thing that is impossible 
is a religion divorced from practical 
ethics, and whose eyes are in the past 
and not upon the sins, the ueeds, the 
aspirations of men to-day. 
H. 8. Perris. 
London, Nov. 11. 


———_—eoo————— 


Srz,—In last’ week’s Inquirer, under 
the heading of “The London and South- 
Eastern Provincial Assembly,” Mr. James 
suggests that the discussion of public 
questions in our churches will constitute 
for them a very serious danger. MayI 
send to you a few sentences from a sermon 
preached in 1880 by that noble-hearted 
apostle of liberal religious thought, the 
Rev. Henry Crosskey, at the opening of 
the church in Rotherham—that we may 
thus gather the course which he would 
have been likely to adopt had he been 
with us to-day? Dr. Crosskey says :— 
“The sins which must here (i.e., in this 
church) be rebuked are the very devilries 
practised in our own day and generation 
. . . the mean and grovelling worship of 

_ success, however gained ; the lust for war, 
which makes Europe at this moment one 
vast camp, with unimaginable possibilities 
of desolation and slaughter standing as 
awful phantoms in the path of its near 

future.” “Preach we the Christ who 
never feared a heresy, though men 
-shrieked at him in their rage, and declared 
that he was a blasphemer.” 

In the Church of England men like 
Dean Kitchin and Canon Hicks have not 
hesitated to declare their opinions, and to 
bear the odium resulting therefrom. Some 
of our own household of faith have also, 
we rejoice to think, scorned consequences, 
and delivered their message. All honour 
+0/ them fs", sty 
If we turn to history (which has a won- 


i 


ating itself), and survey 


the great struggle in America to secure 
the freedom of the slaves, we shall see 


‘that a similar plea to that urged upon us 


to-day was then brought forward— 
namely, that this was not a question to 
be taken up by the churches! Yet whose 
is the name which will be honoured to 
the end of time? Is it not that of a 
Theodore Parker, who, in spite of con- 
sequences to himself and to his Church 
membership, espoused the cause of the 
slave ? 

We must recognise the fact that possi- 


bilities of cleavage will, from time to time, 


arise in our churches, as in all other asso- 
ciations; yet, surely, such possibilities 
must not be allowed to form an excuse 
for the adoption of an ignoble policy of 
expediency in a great national crisis. 
Our churches are for the preaching and 
practice of righteousness between man 
and man, nation and nation, or they exist 
in vain. With the results of such preach- 
ing they must not be unduly concerned: 
these lie elsewhere. England to-day 
sorely needs the outspoken and faithful 
guidance of the Christian Church; may 
it not be weighed in the balance and 
found wanting ! Anice A. Lucas. 
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Bertin’s Wooden Horse. 

Bertin Hamon was ten years old one 
summer day, and his father, who was a 
fisherman, promised to take him out in 
his white boat, which was to sail round 
the island with an English gentleman. 
The name of the island was Sark, and 
everybody knows that it is one of the 
Channel Isles. Bertin’s mother gave him 
a wooden horse, with a smart red saddle, 
for a birthday present ; and when the boy 
was just starting off with his father, his 
little brother Pierre asked if he might 
play with the beautiful horse, just for a 
short time, and he would take oh, such 
care of it! Now Bertin had no other 
toys, for his people were too poor to buy 
them; it was just by chance that his 
mother had been able to get this one cheap 
in Guernsey, with two shillings that she 
had earned by knitting. So, you see, it 
was a very great joy to have this horse 
that, went on wheels all across the floor of 
the kitchen, and Bertin could not make up 
his mind to let Pierre play with it while 
he was away. 

“No, no!” he cried in Sark French, 
“T can’t lend it; you'll be sure to break 
ae.L 

Pierre coaxed, and tears came into his 
big eyes; but it was no use. Bertin ran 
off after his father down the hill with ferny 
cliffs on each side, and through a tunnel 
cut into a great rock and out into a tiny 
harbour full of deliciously cool, green 
water where father’s white boat rocked up 
and down, for it was longing to be off, 
Such a sail as Bertin had over the dancing 
sea with a jolly breeze sending the boat on 
like a galloping horse! Mr. Starling, the 
English gentleman, fished with a line for 
mackerel, and so did the: boy, till between 
them they got a fine catch before it was 
time togohome. Bertin was happier than 
a king, and ate his lunch and chatted, and 
told Mr. Starling of his horse; and never 
once did he feel sorry for poor tiny Pierre 
alone in the cottage on the cliff. When 
they landed in the evening at the harbour, 
Mr. Starling took -Bertin to his lodgings 
to get some clothes belonging to his own 


rich little boy, that he said would fit 
Bertin. He took the child straight into a 
sitting-room, where a kind lady spoke 
sweetly to him, and where Mr. Starling’s 
boy Jack was playing with toys—a train, 
horses, cows, soldiers, drums, and lots of 
other things. When Mrs. Starling heard 
it was Bertin’s birthday she gave him an 
English penny, and she asked Jack if he 
would not like to give Bertin one of his 
toys. But Master Jack frowned and 
shrugged his shoulders, and looked as 
cross as two sticks. ‘I don’t want his 
things!” cried Bertin, getting red, and 
taking up the bundle of clothes Mrs. Star- 
ling gave him. 

“He is a selfish boy,” said the pretty 
mother, “but if he does not give with a 
good heart I won’t force him. Only he’ll 
not have another toy from me till he has 
learnt to be generous.” She said this to 
Mr. Starling, but Bertin heard as he 
hurried away, angry and hurt. When he 
opened the cottage door he saw Pierre on 
the green bed by the wide hearth, where a 
fire of dried seaweed burned, and on a 
chair near was the wooden horse, covered 
with a clean towel. 

“T haven’t touched him!” cried Pierre, 
“only just looked and stared at him, 
Bertin! But he is so beautiful that I was 
afraid I might kiss him, so mother put a 
towel over him to. hide him till you came 
back.” 

Bertin threw down his bundle, pulled 
off the towel, and carried the horse to 
Pierre. 

“He's going to be half yours,” he 
eried, with shining eyes, “play with him 
now.” 

Pierre gasped for joy as he stooped and 
kissed the grand horse, and the mother 
said a little prayer of gladness when 
Bertin told her that he did not want to be 
selfish and keep the horse to himself. And 
as she tucked him up that night and the 
sweet sound of the waves came in through 
the tiny latticed window he told her of 
Jack Starling. 

“Mon chéri,” she said, “you see it 
makes no difference whether we have a lot 
of toys or only one. If we are kind and 
lend them that is a little like the Great 
Good God who gives us all we have. 
Never forget that, my boy, and when you 
are a man like father you will love to help 
and be kind, just as he does and as Mr. 
Starling does.” 

Aud Bertin turned and rubbed his 
brown cheek against Pierre’s curly head, 
and he was glad with a lovely giving joy. 


Exvuen Mary Rosin. 

In last week’s Children’s Column, which 
told of the “Clipping of the Church,” 
that curious word was explained as mean- 
ing the calling of the church by its name, 
and so celebrating its birthday, when its 
name was given, connecting it with the old 
English word yelept, called. But more 
than one friend has written to say that 
this is probably a mistake, and that 
“clipping” is another old English word, 
which means ‘embracing,’ so that we 
should then have to think of the children 
taking hands round their church, and so 
embracing it in their loyal affection, 
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OUR PRESENT SERVICE. 

Ix the paper on’ ‘‘ The Minister’s 
Adjustment to the New Conditions,’ 
read by the Rev. Winu1am C. Gannett 
at the recent meeting of the American 
National Conference of Unitarian and 
other Christian Churches, from which 
we quoted last week, it was laid down 
as a first principle that now as always 
it is the minister’s duty to interpret 
Nature and Life in their spiritual 
aspects, and to inspire men to live the 
life of the spirit. And in this new era, 
when the revelations of science have 
opened to us a vaster and more wonder- 
ful and glorious universe,-and the pro- 
founder study of history and human 
nature has revealed to us a truer unity 
of man and universality of religious 
life, it. is, Mr. Gannerr said, the 
minister’s task to declare a nobler 
theology, translated out of Nature (and 
particularly, we should say, out of 
Human Nature) and to interpret afresh 
the indwelling Gop of the soul. And 
to these two—a grander theology, a 
deeper psychology—he adds one other 
enrichment, ‘“‘an ampler and truer 
sociology,” as a third and perhaps the 
most significant phase of the new dis- 
pensation of our modern time. 

The rise of democracy, the new econo- 
mivs, the widening reforms and philan- 
thropies, the exaltation of woman, the 
gathering strength of the unions of labour, 
the new “‘ socialism” in. which we all 
share more or less ; in religion the change 
in the aim of salvation from personal to 
social, and in the sphere of salvation 
from heaven to the earth, and in the plan 
of salvation from methods that would fain 
save the soul to methods that endeavour 
to save the whole man—body, mind, 
heart, and soul—such signs as these (and 
their number is legion) attest that the 
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prayer of our lips, ‘Thy kingdom come,” 
18 getting down to our bearts and through 
to our hands, and that the sociological 
dream of Jesus is at last on its way to 
come true. 


It is a sign of the changed attitude 
towards questions of social order as 
belonging directly to the kingdom of 
Gopand His righteousness, that whereas 
a generation ago no college for the 
training of ministers recognised Social 
Economies as a necessary subject, now 
a growing importance is attached both 
to such theoretical studies and to the 
practical training of men by contact 
with the realities of life in social settle- 
ments or in some form of mission work 
in great cities. We ask sometimes how 
we are to gain new power to declare the 
Gospel of the Farusr’s love, and to 
reach the people who show such stolid 
indifference to all the minisirations of 
religion ; and the answer is, by realising 
with a new intensity the presence amid 
the affairs of this world of a living Gop, 
whose love touches the things of our 
daily duty, not in the hour of secluded 
worship only, but in the street, in the 
turmoil of the world where every 
unlovely thing jostles ‘with truth and 
purity and honour and loving-kindness. 
If the Gospel is to be declared to-day, 
and the tongues and the hearts of men 
are once more to be on fire to redeem 
the world, it must be because the 
kingdom of Gop is the most real thing 
with which we have to deal, here in our 
midst, commanding a passionate alle- 
giance, and through the self-sacrifice of 
faithful men and women making its 
way to victory over every evil thing. 

This was the burden also of Dr. 
Epwarp Everett Hatn’s ‘*‘ Retrospect 
and Prospect ’’ at the Conference. 


To any given church, as a Christian 
organisation, the injunction is not that 
you shall have a decorous Sunday service 
at half-past ten, and in the evening a 
musi¢ service or a forward movement for 
an hour and three-quarters, and forget 
the rest of the time that you are a church, 
but that for the only object of the 
existence of that church you shall have 
the coming in of the Kingdom of God 
standing evident before all eyes... . 
This means that the religious business of 
the next century is for all men and all 
women, not for the clergy or the sextons 
or the monks or any other professionals. 
This Conference must make the plough- 
boy in Dakota, the engine-driver in the 
valley of the Mohawk, the look-out on the 
steamer’s deck, and the bootblack in the 
streets of New York—it must make them 
all understand that they are all in God’s 
work, and that He needs them to-day, 
For once the work of the State and the 
Church is the same ; the work of the lay- 
man and the priest is the same; the work 
of the men and women is the same. The 
order of the day is for what they cali in 
the German army the rising of the 
Landsturm, which means the rising of the 
people. 

To everyone the same call has come, 
and there is no other way of salvation : 
to seek first the Kingdom of Gop and 
His righteousness, not in pious aspira- 
tion on the Sunday only, but every day 
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and in every place, in the heart of 
every citizen, and in the concord of 
the nations, in a veritable brotherhood 
of Man. 

Of this appeal, and how it may be 
worked out in actual life, we will add 
here one striking example from the 
paper on ‘‘ The Church and the Social 
Problem,’’ by Miss Jans. Appams, of 
the Hull House Social Settlement in 
Chicago. Miss Appams having de- 
scribed the character of the work 
originated by Canon Barner, at 
Toynbee Hall, and taken up by others 
both in this country and America, 
shows how much scope they have found 
for the ministrations of human sym- 
pathy in the great Italian and Russian 
colonies in Chicago, and what inesti- 
mable good may be done, in bringing 
members of different classes and 
different nationalities to mutual and 
friendly understanding. We need not 
add any further word to point the 
moral, but simply print here the con- 
cluding passages of Miss Appams’s 
paper. 


THE HULL HOUSE SOCIAL SETTLEMENT IN 


CHICAGO, ' 


The settlement claims as one of it 
methods that it does throw its fortunes in 
with the fortunes of the men of its own 
community ; that it does give tangible 
expression to the social needs of a great 
many people; that day after day, week 
after week, and year after year, it tries to 
know various phases of the social problem. 
It offers one common centre where people 
of various sorts may meet and exchange 
views, where they may serve, not only 
each other, but the common purposes of 
the neighbourhood and the common pur- 


poses of the city. Then, if one or the © 


other is misunderstood, if the capitalist— 
poor man, he gets his share of abuse—is 
misunderstood, it is quite possible that the 
working-man who may have met him at 


the settlement may be aole to stand up for ~ 


him in the trades-union meeting. If the 
trades-union man is misunderstood—and, 
surely, he' has had a hard time lately— 
some scholar or citizen of repute, who has 
seen him and known him, may be able to 
interpret him, not under the name of a 
class, not one out of a mass of men, but 
as man to man. 1 

The settlements break up the members 
of a class into little groups. The worst 
thing that can happen to an anarchist, for 
instance, is to feel that all law and govern- 
ment are against him, for him to meet 
ouly a few men who are as bitter as he is 
himself. The way to keep him is to 
scatter him among sane and normal people, 
so that he shall see different aspects of life 
and meet people who are not embittered. 

I have been asked to say something 
about the Hull House Woman’s Club; 
and, as itis a successful example of what 
the settlement is trying to do, it may be 
well to close with that. Two hundred and 
fifty women of the vicinity in which Hull 
House is situated are members of this 
club. It has been organised for years. 
They take pains to find out what they, as 
a club, can do, to be of service to that 
part of the city. They have decorated one 
of the public schools in the neighbour- 
hood, kalsomining the walls and. hanging 
upon them really beautiful pictures. They 
have established a: Mothers’ Club in one 
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school, for which they regularly provide 
speakers, refreshment, and general social 
good cheer. One summer, when the ward 
was badly cleaned, they divided it into 
sections; and each one of the women went 
up and down the alleys, inspecting them, 
80 that they sent in to the board of health 
in one month a thousand reports and com- 
plaints. Two inspectors were removed ; 
rnd: one member of the club, resident of 
Hul) House, became the garbage inspector 
for that neighbourhood. These women 
broke out in loud applause when they 
learned that, as a consequence of the 
efforts of this inspector and of their co- 
operation, the death-rate had been reduced 
and was steadily being lowered. They 
have a Social Extension Committee. They 
invite to an occasional evening the people 
in the neighbourhood who, they think, are 
not having the sort of social life they 
would like to have, people who are sad, 
ople who do not speak English, people 
who cannot take hold of any formulated 
_ social life. It is not easy to do this. The 
Irish-American woman who can talk 
English perfectly well, when she invites 


the Italian woman, crosses a gulf—as 


much of a social gulf as one can find any- 

where. Of course, the idea that the social 
gulf is one big gulf is absurb. But she 
wades through her little gulf, and asks 
her Italian neighbour ito, come to the 
gathering because she is public-spirited 
and because she believes that, if social 
life is good for her, it should be extended 
to the Italian woman as well. , 

I recall one winter evening long ago 
when the Italian women did not come, 
but sent. their husbands instead, for 
reasons best known to themselves. 
Perhaps they were afraid of being socially 
extended. It was not easy for the club 
to entertain a roomful of heavy Italian 
labourers; but they had _ refreshments, 
which every one could understand. One 
‘of the Italians did a number of pretty 
tricks, such as one sees in the streets of 
Naples. Another sang rousing songs. 
And the evening went happily. At the 
close one of the women of the club said to 
me :—‘‘T am ashamed of the way I used 
to talk about Dagoes: I used to say that 
we must move off the street because there 
were so many Dagoes coming in. But 
they are just like other people, only you 
have to take more pains to find them out.” 

That was the result of cultivation, if 
we take the definition that it is extended 
experience. 
send our children to Europe for, the 
result we hope for when we read books 
about all kinds of people—to get- over the 
differences raised by language and 
national barriers and traditions, that 
really we may be fair-minded and may 
know people as they really are. And, if 
we can do that in one’s social life as in 
one’s intellectual life, or if we are without 
much intellectual life and can do it in our 
social life, it is a great achievement. 

A distinct impression can be made upon 
a neighbourhood when you can get a 
group of some hundreds of people, with 
this object in view, to work together for 
the common good. We have between 


three and four thousand people coming | 


weekly to Hull House. Say one-third or 
one-fourth have the desire to extend the 
social relation, an interest in pulling all 
together to make things in the neighbour- 
hood better: you get a mass of warmth 
and kindliness out of the neighbourhood 


itself which transforms and changes many 
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It is exactly the thing we 


things which were harsh before. That, 
too, is a settlement method. It is the 
church’s method, save that the church is 
not in contact with the mass of working- 
people. It has quite withdrawn from the 
mass of people who work with their 
hands. If it were to go back to the 
method of personal acquaintance with 
working-people, not with ,any ulterior 
object of trying to make men_ believe or 
disbelieve this or that, it would be the 
same method. If you have a democratic 
aim, you must have a democratic method, 
Or you love the democracy of one because 
of the exclusiveness of the other. 

People who live as friends and’ neigh- 
bours constantly find things which are 
alike in each other, and that those 
things are stronger than the things 
which make us different. They gradually 
forgot the latter, and remember more and 
more those things which make us alike. 
That is what is meant when Charles 
Lamb says you cannot hate a man after 
you know him; and, if you do not know 
him, it is your own fault. 


LONDON DISTRICT UNITARIAN 
SOCIETY. 


THe autumn meeting. of this Society 
was held at. Hssex,Hall on Wednesday 
evening, Nov. 13, and was very largely 
attended by members and friends, who 
were received by Mr. David Martineau, 
the President, and Mrs. Martineau, the 
first part of the evening being devoted to 
sociability. 


PRESENTATION TO MR. DAVID MARTINEAU. 

Before the stated business of the meet- 
ing began the chair was taken by Mr. W. 
Buiake Onasrs, K.C., President of the 
B. and F.U.A., on whose right were Mr. 
and Mrs. David Martineau and Mr. P. M. 
Martineau, while on an easel close by was 
the veiled portrait of Mr. David Mar- 
tineau, by Mr. Arthur Hacker, A.R.A. 
There were also on the platform Messrs. 
John Harrison, President of the Provin- 
cial Assembly of London, and S.-H. 
Counties, H. Epps, T. H. Terry (Trea- 
surer), and the Rev. J. EH. Stronge (Secre- 
tary). Among the audience were at least 
two of the original members of the Society, 
Messrs. J. T. Preston and 8. 8. Tayler. 
Mr. Arthur Hacker was also present. 

Mr. OpGERs, in opening the proceedings, 
said it was a very sincere gratification to 
him to occupy that position, when they 
were offering to Mr. David Martineau a 
slight tribute of gratitude and admiration 
for the services he had rendered for so 
many years to their cause in London. It 
was in 1872 that Mr. Martineau was 
appointed Treasurer of the London Dis- 


trict Unitarian Society, in succession to} p 


Sir James Clarke Lawrence, who then 
became President; even before that he 
had worked for the cause and had ever 
since been foremost in every undertaking. 
He had never lost heart or hope, looking 
forward confidentially and never letting 
an adverse balance deter him from em- 
barking on new work. .Mr. Martineau 
bore an honoured name and added new 
lustre to it in their household of faith. 
He had remained Treasurer until last 
year, when on his retirement he was 
elected President, and they felt that the 
occasion should be marked by some token 
of the high regard in which Mr. Martineau 
was held. Many friends had therefore 
united, and Mr. Arthur Hacker had 


painted an admirable portrait of their 
President, which he was now to have the 
pleasure of presenting to Mr. Martineau. 

Mr. Odgers then unveiled the portrait 
amid great applause, and Mr. H. Epps, 
treasurer of the Presentation Fund, added 
a few words of tribute and of gratification 
at the happy completion of their under- 
taking. 

Mr. Davin Marrtinrav, in acknow- 
Jedging the gift, said that he could not 
adequately express what he felt of 
eratitude and obligation for that hand- 
some present to him and his family, aud 
for their too kind expressions with regard 
to the work of the past thirty years. The 
Treasurership of the London District 
Unitarian Society he had always felt to be 
an office of trust which it was a high 
honour to hold year after year, and the 
gratitude must be on his side for having 
been allowed to work for so interesting and 
good a cause, in however humble a way, 
to strengthen their churches and church 
life in and about London. That Society 
was founded more than fifty years ago, 
and it was a pleasure to him to welcome 
that night a few veterans who attended its 
inauguration. When they looked back to 
the comparatively isolated state of their 
free churches. then, and the knowledge of 
each other, and. the brotherly feeling with 
all their churches at present existing, they 
might well admire the work of their pre- 
decessors, the arduous and splendid work 
done by men like the Prestons, the 
Lawrences, their good friend Mr. 
Tayler, and others like them — they 
might well give thanks and take courage. 
He was grateful for the opportunity they 
had given him to follow in the steps of 
those men, and though he regretted that 
infirmities warned him now to give up 
some of his work, he rejoiced to see young 
men coming forward to take it up, and he 
assured them that in such work they would 
find their reward. For himself he did not 
claim to have done anything special, and 
did not deserve such recognition as they 
had given. It had been a great pleasure 
to him to do that work, and he should 
never regret the time he had spent as 
Treasurer of the London District Unit- 
arian Society. 


“OUR DUTY TO LONDON TO-DAY.” 


Mr. Maxrrineav then took the chair as 
President, and said that he was delighted 
to see so large an attendance of members 
and friends. They were to consider the 
great question of their duty to London to- 
day. 

Mr. Joun Harrison, who was the first 
speaker, turned first to the President 
with warm words of acknowledgment 
joining in the tribute that had just been 
aid. 

Their duty to London as Unitarians, 
he said, was clearly defined. It was to 
make their faith known in an unmistakable 
manner; and that must be done first of 
all by the demonstration of personal 
interest, by punctual and _ regular 
attendance at their places of worship, 
making the services as bright and cheer- 
ful, as beautiful and reasonable as 
possible, and by giving support not only 
to their individual congregations but to 
the societies which united them all to- 
gether. At present any reason seemed 
sufficient to keep people from attending 
service, dull sermons, bad music and what 
not; but staying away would not put 
more fire into the preacher or make the 
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singing more cheerful. They neglected 
their first duty by such failure in 
attendance. There were many complaints 
of the indifference of their young people, 
and many causes for it. One cause he 
thought was too much attention to 
physical culture and sport. If young 
people could only be- attracted to their 
churches through the lawn-tennis or foot- 
ball club he did not think they would be 
of much service when attracted. They 
must see to it that there was nothing 
antiquated or inconsistent in their hymn 
books and liturgies, so that their simple 
faith should be presented in tne clearest 
and best possible way. 

The Rev. W. Coprianp Bowis, having 
also paid his tribute to the splendid 
courage and optimism of Mr. Martineau 
as treasurer, which had been so helpful in 
the day of small things, spoke of the 
vastness of London and the difficulty of 
grasping all that it meant and the great- 
ness of its needs. There they found the 
greatest contrasts in life, not without 
many difficulties and dangers. Loadon to 
the thoughtful mind presented the most 
interesting and the most perplexing 
problem in the world. In face of that 
problem, their duty as ajUnitarian Society 
was to offer the best thought and life and 
aspiration they could put intoit. London 
required nothing so much as the infusion 
into its whole thought and life and 
activity of rational religion. No schemes of 
Council or Parliament would yield so much 
as the power of genuine religion, if only 
they could bring it to bear on the life of 
the community. The whole administra- 
tion of London would only be able to do 
its proper work when there was deeper 
thought, largeraspiration thrilling through 
the whole body. It was only little they 
could do, but were they doing all they 
might? That Society had done splendid 
service, but it might do much more. It 
was a Unitarian society, and as to that 
name he did not. agree with a remark 
in last week’s Ingurrer, for what 
their American brethren had done was not 
to empty that name of all meaning, but 
to fill it with new and broader mean- 
ing. And that was what they must do, 
They must make it clear that in a 
Unitarian church there was a home for all 
earnest. religion and liberal aspiration, 
that no lover of truth, no seeker after 
goodness would feel a stranger, and no 
friend of his race need be afraid that 
he would not receive a cordial welcome 
under that banner. They must not be 
discouraged by failure. Their ultimate 
object was to found - self-supporting 
churches, and so they would best 
help those districts where there could 
not be self-supported churches. Their 
Domestic Mission theory, he thought, 
wanted some modification. Each self- 
supporting church shouldregarditas aduty 
to provide the workers and money for at 
least one such mission. Hampstead, for 
instance, might undertake the whole re- 
sponsibility of Mansford-street ; indeed, 
such a congregation ought to have more 
than one mission church. Newington- 
green and Islington might undertake 
George’s-row, and other established con- 
gregations should accept similar responsi- 
bilities. He commended to them that 
enthusiasm of humanity to be seen in the 
lettersof J. R. Green, just published. Then 
in the twenty-eight boroughs into which 
London was now divided there were whole 
communities, with hundreds of thousands 


of inhabitants, where there was no 
Unitarian church. In the vast district 
covered by Chelsea, Fulham, Hammer- 
smith, Paddington, and Westminster, they 
had only Essex Church. Surely they 
might do a great deal more. In new 
districts they should be watchful and 
secure good corner sites, as other bodies 
did, and put down a temporary church, 
and a thoroughly good minister, for an 
experimental three years, and if there was 
no sufficient result they could, without 


much loss, remove the church elsewhere. 


With more practical business foresight 
they would achieve far better results than 
in the past. 

The Rev. W. G. Tarrant said that in 
view of the vastness of London, they 
would be less discouraged if they did not 
leave out of sight other agencies working 
in the same direction. As regards the 
prosperity of their cause, their immediate 
duty was to see that the life of their 
existing churches was the fullest and most 
effective that it could be made. They 
must not pretend to carry a mission of 
life to others, if there were no life in 
themselves. It was useless to talk to 
others of their rational and beautiful faith, 
if their own young people were indifferent 
and the older people grew discouraged. 
How did they stand the test of genuine 
giving for the cause? What they needed was 
a thorough regeneration and rebaptism of 
the Spirit, that they might live not for the 
passing gratification of the hour, but for 
eternal issues. They must make their 
buildings as beautiful and gracious as 
possible, not a standing satire on people 
who love to beautify their own -drawing- 
rooms but neglect the church, which they 
ought to love as their gathering place for 
thankgiving and aspiration. And _ he 
agreed with Mr. Harrison as to the duty 
of attendance. They ought, to feel it as 
imperative for the good of the community 
that people should go to church as that 
they should go to business. No community 
could really thrive without religion. The 
ministers’ duty was never to be satisfied 
with any standard of attainment, but to 
strive always to make their preaching 


stronger, more full of fire, more beautiful | 


and more persuasive, going straight to 
the heart. They must be on fire with 
their message, if the people were to be set 
on fire. As to the missionary spirit, he 
pointed as an instance to Bermondsey, 
which it would be pitiable to leave 
derelict. That problem was not yet 
closed. At present they,as a society, had to 
ask the Provincial Assembly for a twelfth 
of that excellent man, Mr. Edwards, when 
when they ought rather to: have twelve 
apostles of their own to go out to the work. 
Their next step, he thought, should be 
to appoint a missionary of their own; that 
would be to make a real advance in their 
work, 

Mr. W. Buaxe Opvanrs, K.C., spoke of 
the progress that had actually been made 
during the past century, and said that not 
only should they have a Unitarian church 
in every one of the twenty-eight London 
boroughs, he would like to see one in 
every square mile. There was as much 
need as ever for their churches; while 
they met liberalism in many quarters, 
there was still a great mass of narrow- 
minded bigotry and ignorance, and an 
even greater mass of apathy and indiffer- 
ence, which was the most serious obstacle 
in their way. He spoke with pleasure of 
the prosperous work at Wood Green, 


Kilburn, Forest Gate, and Lewisham, but 
urged that there was still far more they 
ought to do. 

The Rev. J. E. Srronae recalled the 
objects for which that Society was founded 
more than fifty years ago, to strengthen 
the work of Unitarians in London and 
bring them into closer union, There was 
still the same need for loyalty to the 
cause. The truth they held had brought 
hope and courage to many souls, it satis- 
fied the aspirations of their spiritual 
natyre and harmonised with the highest 
knowledge of the time. What was so 
helpful to themselves they must share with 
others. They must enforce the right of 
private judgment, and expound to the 
people the truths and principles of Unit- 
arianism. They did not hesitate to take 
the Unitarian name, and went forth to 
carry the good news to all whom they could 
reach. It was idle to discuss whether 
they could be called by any other name, 
but their name must not be limited to any 
narrow dogmatic meaning. They used it 
in a large and inclusive way, so as not to 
excludeany member oftheir Free Churches. | 
He pointed out the practical difficulties 
in the way of such a name as “ Free 
Catholic,” which the Editor of Tue 
Inquirer had favoured. They must read 
their liberal principles into the Unitarian 
name. They had principles and beliefs to 
proclaim to-day, without setting any 
hindrance in the way of the future pro- 
gress of thought. He pointed to the 
great districts growing up in the north of 
London, and urged that they must go 
forward and accept the responsibilities of 
the new work at whatever cost. 

On the CHarrman’s inviting discussion 
the Revs. W. C. Pope, H. W. Perris and 
T. E. M. Edwards and Messrs. HE. Bake- 
well and Ravenstein spoke, and the Chair- 
man having briefly summed up the dis- 
cussion, a vote of thanks to the chair, ° 
proposed by Mr. T. H. Terry, and carried” 
by acclamation, brought the meeting to a 
close. 


ITALIAN NOTES. 


Vico, the Italian scholar, who died in 
1744, maintained that humanity after 
three consecutive ages of its history, 
arriving at the last, returned to the first, 
and so revolved in a perpetual circle. I 
will not decide upon that doctrine, pre- 
ferring to believe in the progress of our 
institutions and ideas. Nevertheless, there 
are in the world cases which seem to 
make in the Neapolitan professor’s favour. 
What do we see, in fact, to-day ? While 
in England, a Protestant ‘country, the 
ritualist movement grows and appears to 
denote a retrogression to Catholicism, in 
countries greatly Catholic, such as France, 
Spain, Portugal and Italy, people, on the 
contrary, are endeavouring to shake off 
the yoke of Rome, at least in some of its 
aspects. The anti-clerical manifestations — 
are now renewed; every day brings new 
instances to record. 

In Italy—I will speak only on that 
country—the anti-clerical movement is less 
accentuated than in other countries, the 
Government standing aloof; nevertheless, 
things do happen, and perhaps prepare 
public opinion for larger action. 

I take some examples. At Terni, the 
various popular societies have united to 
protest against the interference of priests 
in every business, and have exp d 
desire that every public institut 
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be for the future under lay control. At 
Spezzia a great meeting was held in the 
city theatre, when strong anti-clerical 
speeches were made, blaming the temporal 
aspirations of the clergy, denouncing the 
conduct of the Jesuits as a degradation of 
Christianity, and finally asking for the 
suppression of Article I. of the Italian 
Statute: “The religion of the State is the 
Catholic religion ” . a, Such. ex- 


pressions do not indeed lead to practical. 


results, but they mark the trend of public 
opinion. Bursts of anger, cries of in- 
dignation, calls to shake off the yoke of 
the priests, too often come to nothing in 
Italy, where people are as quickly pacified 
as they are roused to enthusiasm. 

In that respect Leghorn has shown a 
better front and has struck while the iron 
was hot. It did not, in reality, attack 
principles, with a definite purpose of re- 
form, it was rather an expression of strong 
dissatisfaction with its bishop, Mer. Giani. 
He, at the last Catholic Congress, held at 
Taranto, in September, compromised him- 
self by the most intolerant declarations in 
comtempt of national institutions, at which 
patriots were scandalised. The Leghorners, 
not having obtained from the Government 
the dismissal of their bishop, decided by a 
vote of the Town Council, to mark their 
indignation by changing the names of 
three streets dear to clericals ; and. at the 

same time voted a credit of 200 lire to 

erect a monument to Giordano Bruno. 
The three streets are Via della Madonna 
(Virgin Mary-street), St. Francis-street, 
and (ecclesiastical) Seminary-street, which 
are now Giordano Bruno’s-street, Galileo’s- 
street, Arnaldo of Brescia’s-street! <A 
philosopher burned alive by the Inquisi- 
tion, a scholar persecuted by the Church, 
a precursor of the Italian reform—that 
ought to disturb Mgr. Giani’s and his 
friends’ rest! __ 

I said that these small anti-clerical 
manifestations perhaps prepare public 
opinion for larger action, which then 
would come from the Government. It is 
seriously in question to propose in Parlia- 
ment a law of divorce. At present, Italy 
is, with Spain, one of the few countries 
where marriage is indissoluble, whatever 

_ might be the reasons to the contrary. Of 
course, it is the Roman Church which has 
opposed, till now, every modification of 


this law; but the present ministry seems. 


disposed not to-listen to the voice of the 
Vatican. Let us hope it, though we are 
warned to remember the fable of La Fon- 
taine, who said one should not sell the 
bear’s skin before the bear was killed. 
nies. i Tony Anpre. 
_ Florence, Nov. 6. : 
a a 
PROTESTANISM IN FRANCE. 
Srr,—You did well to direct the atten- 
tion of your readers to Mr. Heath’s 
~-article in the last Contemporary Review 
on the above subject, which I for one 
- found to be of considerable historic 
interest. But the writer seems scarcely 
date. The statistics given to show 
‘numerical decline in the 


pared with 1835. But for the last year or 


more the well-known French daily paper, 
has had frequently recurring 


La Sieel 
articles under the heading “ Rompons avec 
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to have brought his information up to 


Protestant | 
Churches relate to the year 1890, as com- | 


it would appear that. 
yancing by leaps and | 


bounds in some half-dozen . departments 


of the South West, in Auvergne, and, 


strangest of all, in Brittany ; not so much 
owing to proselytising enterprise on the 
part of the Protestant pastors as to 
spontaneous invitations from Catholic 
congregations, revolting en masse from 
their cwrés for one reason or another, 
The correspondent of the Siecle does not, 
unfortunately, throw much light, on the 
kind of Gospel with which these new 
converts are fed; but it cannot fail to be 
a change from worse to better. 

Very significant also is the advice given 
by the editor, himself evidently a reverent 
agnostic of the Huxley type, that those 
who think as he does should, for the sake 
of their children, join the most liberal 
Protestant Church within their reach, 


instead of allowing themselves to be 
counted as nominal Catholics and leaving 
their children to be taken by the mother to 


mass and confessional. 
Perhaps the French friends who ad- 


dressed us in May last may be able to tell 


us something more about this uew 
movement. R. K. Wiison. 
Nov. 13. 
————— PO Det 


A 
CORRECTION. 


S1r,—I fear it is rather late to draw 


attention to what seems to me an error in 
the Rev. C. Roper’s letter of Oct. 26, 
in which the writer, in spite of the 
qualifying word ‘“ probably,” 
impression 
unsectarian Missions 
namely, 
Renshaw-street. 


gives the 
there are only two 
in Manchester— 
Willert-street and 


that 
those in 


Mr. Roper overlooks the existence of 


the Manchester City Mission with its 
nearly 100 missionaries 
house to house in the most unsectarian 
fashion, not working in the interests of 
any particular sect. 


going from 


We may not like the “orthodoxy” or 


the methods of these men, but as disciples 


of the Master we are bound to recognise 
the Master’s spirit which shines out in 


their “love of souls” in their desire to 
yedeem men from vice and sin and to lead 
them to God, and this, too, without any 


ulterior motive of attaching them to any 
sectarian fold. 

Within fifty yards from Willert-street, 
there exists one of the many stations of 
the City Mission, and I was always 
proud to look upon it and the devout man 
who carried it on as equally unsectarian as 
the Willert-street Mission. 

Again, perhaps Mr. Roper is not 
aware that I also have the honour of 
still being among those who minister to 
the poor, that my centre of work is in 
Goulden-street (No. 2), and that although 
on account of an insanitary small room 
I cannot boast of much winter evening 
class work, yet, perhaps, I am better 
employed in sitting at the cottage fire-side, 
comforting the aged, infirm, and those 
who have but few friends, and that I 
am, in my own unconventional way, as 
actively engaged ini going about doing 


good as I ever was in the happy old]. 


inspiring days in Willert-street. 
Therefore, in justice to those who not 
only are supporters of almost every good 


work amongst us, and whose names are 


held in high repute wherever the mem- 


bers of our faith meet. to worship God, 


but who, nevertheless, most gladly are 
finding the means to enable me to carry 
au Sit a Oe 


on a truly unsectarian mission in the very 
worst district of this great city—surely, 
there are more than two unsectarian 
missions in the city of Manchester! 

Noy. 12. B. WALKER. 


THE “CHRISTIAN CONFERENCE.” 


Sir,—Theiattention of the Committee 
of the General Baptist Assembly has 
been directed to a statement quoted in 
your notice of the third supplemental 
volume of “The Dictionary of National 
Biography,” wherein it appears that the 
“Christian Conference” was founded on 
the initiative of the late Rev. Robert 
Spears. 

I have been requested to ask your kind 
permission to make the following explana- 
tion of its origin. 

It arose out of a Conference held under 
the auspices of the General Baptist 
Assembly at their annual gathering in 
1881, held on that occasion at the 
Memorial Hall, Farringdon-street, London. 
A Paper was read by the Rev. W. Harvey 
Smith, followed by discussion. Among 
those present and taking part in the pro- 
ceedings were the Revs. Canon Freemantle, 
Canon Barnett, Professor Drummond, 
Henry Solly and Robert Spears.. At the 
conclusion of the Conference, and before 
the speakers had yacated the platform, a 
spontaneous desire was expressed by some 
of them that a Conference should be held 
annually under a. more definite form, and 
with that object a meeting was sub- 
sequently convened at the residence of 
Canon Freemantle. 

If one man can claim the honour of 
the initiation of the “Christian Con- 
ference,” it is the venerable Rev. Henry 
Solly, at whose suggestion the gathering 
at the Memorial Hall was arranged. 

A. J. Marcwant, 

37, Clifton-road, Peckham, §.H., 

Noy. 12, 1901. 


“« ASSOCIATION SUNDAY.” 


Str,—Will you kindly allow us to call 
the attention of ministers and congrega- 
tions to the collections on behalf of the 
funds of the British and Foreign Unit- 
arian Association, which will be taken on 
Sunday, Nov. 17, in a great many chapels 
up and down the country? Last year 
nearly two hundred congregations had 
collections, and we trust the number may, 
if possible, be increased this year. There 
is plenty, of missionary work to be done, 
and the Association is prepared to do it if 
larger resources were placed at its dis- 
posal. If any of your readers should be 
prevented from attending their places of 
worship, the ministers will, no doubt, be 
willing to receive contributions and to add 
them to the sum collected at the Sunday 
services. Unitarians unconnected with any 
chapel can send their donations direct to 
Hissex Hall. 

W. Buaxr Opaers, President. 

Oswatp NerrLeronp, Treasurer. 

W. Corzianp Bowie, Secretary. 
Noy. 12. 


—— 


THE HALSTEAD CONGREGATION. 


Srr,—May I point out that our good 
friend, the Rev. T. E. M. Edwards, in his 
kindly reference to this congregation, has 
rather understated the facts. 

IT am told that the attendance now is 
seldom below fifty, and that on one occa- 
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sion during the present autumn 170 were 
present, and as the room was quite full, 
others stood outside the door. Last 
Sunday evening, when I had the privilege 
of conducting the service, there were sixty- 
five adults present, and that was quite an 
ordinary occasion. 

Let me further say that it would be very 
helpful to our friends there, and to those 
occasional visitors in whose minds the 
spirit of inquiry has been aroused, if a 
small library of Unitarian literature could 
be provided. W. H. Sxrussoun. 

Catford, Nov. 11. 


PROVINCIAL LETTER. 


ey 
YORKSHIRE UNITARIAN UNION. 


THERE are a great many people who are 
sincerely attached to the church or chapel 
where they worship, and who willingly do 
all in their power towards the support of 
it, who yet are almost indifferent to the 
cause which it represents, and to the 
interests of the larger church of which it 
is a member. 

It is so in all religious associations ; but 
the number of such people is, of course, 
larger when each congregation is indepen- 
dent, and the ties attaching one to another 
are of the loosest. Among us the con- 
sciousness of kinship with other 'congre- 
gations than our own is of the slightest. 
Many attend a certain place of worship 
because they have always done so, or 
because they like the minister, or the 
service, or because all their friends go 
there.. Not one of these reasons of pre- 
ference avails anything as respects a 
neighbouring town where the same 
doctrine is preached and the same. prin- 
ciples upheld. So there is little or no 
sympathy felt towards such neighbours 
in their struggles or misfortunes, and 
there is still less sense of corporate unity 
—that we are, each congregation of us, 
members of a larger body composed of 
many congregations. The One Holy 
Universal Church is the body to which 
all worshippers of God and workers for 
righteousness throughout the world 
belong. But that Church has many 
members, and each member again has 
many subordinate parts; and it is only 
by connection with the smaller part to 
which each individual and each congrega- 
tion{belongs that connéction with the main 
body is preserved. If the little finger 
says, “I am not going to belong to the 
hand, I belong to the whole man,” and 
acts accordingly, severing itself from the 
hand, will it not also sever itself from the 
body? So, speaking for myself, because 
I claim to be a Catholic, because I love 
and honour and hold as my brethren all 
men of every religion who ‘seek the Lord 
if haply they might feel after him and find 
him,” therefore, do I the more hold to 
the community of a few straggling Unit- 
arian congregations of Yorkshire to which 
is my immediate and closest relation. 

I may say, for myself, without boasting 
—indeed if disposed to boast, I should 
lack the whereof, I can show no results of 
my efforts—that ever since my settle- 
ment in Yorkshire I have done all in my 
power to bring our five -and - twenty 
churches together into one community, 
the richer cheerfully giving all the help 
needful, and the poorer anxious rather to 
be of service than to receive alms. The 
West Riding Unitarian Mission Society 


has become the Yorkshire Unitarian 
Union : if the facts had changed with the 
name the improvement would be great; 
but Whitby and Scarborough are no 
nearer to Leeds and Bradford because they 
are inthe same Union, and the difficulty 
of distance will always keep us far apart, 
not only in space, but in active fellow- 
ship. ; 

T haye been led to these, remarks by 
way of introducing t> the notice of readers 
of Tue Inquirer a small and unpreten- 
tious quarterly, the first issue of which 
appeared last month, and is entitled 
“Forward: A quarterly Record of the 
Life and Work of the Churches of the 
Yorkshire Unitarian Union.” It is pub- 
lished at the expense of the Union, and 
copies are supplied free to the churches, 
who are each asked to contribute, accord- 
ing to their means, sums varying from 
three guineas to five shillings. The first 
number consists of twenty-four pages, 
beginning with a letter from the editors, 
Mr, Ellis and Mr. Harvey-Cook, who have 
given much time and trouble to the 
unremunerative task entrusted to them. 
Then follow notices of societies with 
which we all are or ought to be connected : 
the B. and F. autumnal meetings, the 
Guilds’ Union, the Yorkshire Unitarian 
Union and Sunday. School Union, the 
National Unitarian Temperance Asso- 
ciation. ‘The Chronicle of the Churches ”’ 
follows, and each church contributes— or 
in two or three instances fail to contribute 
—an account of doings and purposes. 
“The first number,” say the editors, ‘is 
necessarily experimental,” and it may be 
that with a year’s experience we shall 
find a better way. The thoughts of many 
of us have turned towards the Seed 
Sower, whose outer covers might perhaps 
supply our requirements in Yorkshire. 
But it is not so much a monthly calendar 
as a record and means of confidential 
communication we require. We want to 
know what our friends are doing or trying, 
that we may be helped by their experi- 
ences and encouraged by their successes, 
and feel that we being many and isolated 
“are one body.” 

Such encouragement J for one need as 
much as any man; and when I hear of a 
neighbouring church doing well I am 
cheered and warmed at heart by the news ; 
when I have evidence before me that life 
and hope still abide iu even weakest spots, 
I return home strengthened and refreshed. 
And, indeed, we have less cause for 
lamentation in Yorkshire just now than 
we have often had. All our churches are 
supplied with ministers, at least for the 
time being. Dewsbury is really promising 
well under the earnest and tactful care of 
Mr. Whiteman: he has gathered round 
him a few devoted workers who through 
good and evil have always been faithful, 
and we now cherish good hope of a happy 
issue out of late distresses. At Pudsey 
the new pastor, Mr. Davies, has brought 
orthodox enthusiasm to the help of the 
unorthodox cause, and has involved him- 
self, quite unintentionally, in a public 
controversy which can be productive only 
of good. The chapel has been greatly 
improved, and new. schoolrooms added 
which will be opened by Mr. John Ward, 
of Leeds, next Saturday. Scarborough 
has welcomed Mr. Binns as its new 
minister with something like enthusiasm ; 
the chair at the welcome meeting was 
taken by Mr. William Cliff, of Leeds, and 
it was remarked that all those on the plat- 


form—chairman, secretary and speakers— 
were converts to the Unitarian cause. 
From Malton, a small country town, great 
things can never be expected, but Mr. 
Rodger Smyth who has lately settled there 
is doing as much as can be done to main- 
tain the cause of free religion in the midst: 
of a hostile or indifferent people. The 
audience which was gathered for'a lecture’ 
I gave on occasion of the Harvest Festival 
was the best and most promising I have 
ever seen in the old chapel—excepting: of 
course on occasions which brought Unit- 
arians together there from all parts of 
Yorkshire. 

Hull has for a time the advantage of 
Mr. Freckelton’s ministry, and we hope 
his great gifts of speech, as ready as it is 
thoughtful, will bring together a congrega- 
tion, which is, perhaps, somewhat estrayed 
in the absence of a shepherd. 

The autumnal meetings of the Associa- 
tion at Leeds were everything that could 
be desired, except that, perhaps, some of 
us are inclined to regret that we were not 
a little more ambitious. \We might cer- 
tainly have gathered a larger company, 
and sent invitations out more freely. The 
truth is we were deterred rather by con- 
siderations of time than means. We could 
have found hospitality for many more, but 
we could not afford one single more oppor- 
tunity for a speaker. As it was the few 
minutes allowed’ to each were strictly 
limited, and while we all regretted to see 
‘such a man as Mr. Freckelton brought to 
an abrupt pause when he had but just 
begun what promised to be a most able 
and profound contribution to our dis- 
cussion, the step was forced upon a re- 
luctant chairman by the absolute necessity 
of making ends meet—of beginning the 
next meeting at the hour arranged for it, 
and leaving time after it to get ready for 
the evening conversazione. So far as I 
know this was the only untoward incident, 
at all the meetings. It is satisfactory to 
myself to begin a new quarter-century 
here under such happy omens. 

CuarLes Harerove. 

Leeds, Nov. 7. ' 


NEWS FROM THE CHURCHES, 

; Sanna seme : r Ar, 

[Notices and Reports for this Department should 
be as brief as possible, and be sent in by Thursday 
Morning.) j 

——$ r 

Ainsworth.—An interesting event took place in 
the village last Monday night, when the Rev. Mat- 
thew R. Scott, minister to the Unitarian congrega- 
tion, lectured, by invitation, to the Methodists, in 
the New Connection Schoo], on “Robert Burns.’ 
The meeting was attended by members of the 
Church of England, Methodists, and Unitarians, The 
vote of thanks to the lecturer was proposed by a 
Methodist, and seconded by the vicar, 

Astley.—In addition to the usual services, the 
lantera services are being continued this year, and 
were commenced on Sunday, Oct. 13. So far the 
attendances have been better than in former years. 
Last Sunday the chapel was crowded, many being 
present belonging to other denominations, and a 
fair number of persons not in the habit of attending 
places of worship. Special hymns and solos are 
sung by members of the choir. ; 

Blackpool: South Shore.—The congregation 
of the South Shore Unitarian Church has bought a 
plot of land ina very good position on Lytham- 
road South, asa site for a place of worship and: 
Sunday-school. They have been enabled to take 
this step through the generosity of Mrs. John 
Grundy, of Summerseat ; Miss S. Scholes Wrigley, 
of Windermere ; and Mr. Robert T. Heape, of 
Rochdale, these friends of the church having con- 
tributed £500 to the land and building fund. The 
congregation is so much encouraged by the increase 
in its numbers and _ the hearty co-o ion of all 
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oneerned that they hope to begin building opera- 
tions at a not very distant date. 
Bradford.—Ohanning Hall was crowded on 
Monday, Noy. 11, to hear the first of two lectures 
on his recent tour in Italy, which Mr. Ferdinand 
Heilborn has undertaken to deliver this session 
before the members of the Chapel Lane Chapel 
Literary Society, In an interesting and realistic 


manner the lecturer described his visit to Monte. 


Carlo and other places, ending with his impressions 
of Rome. The lecture was illustrated. with a fine 
selection of specially-prepared lantern slides, A 
hearty vote of thanks was accorded to the lecturer, 
and a musical programme followed. The chair was 
occupied by the Rev. E. Ceredig Jones (President 
of the Society), 3 

Chorley.—The Rev. A. Doel has recommenced 
his open lectures after a considerable personal dis- 
tribution of a card bearing a list of subjects, and 
the following invitation :—‘Dear friend,—I ap- 
proach you as brother-man with the message of a 
Free Christian Gospel. My purpose is not prosely- 
tising, but to help you to think for yourself on the 
great questions of God, the Soul, Religion, Life and 
Duty. Come and hear for yourself what we believe 
and preach.” : 

Clifton.—A newly-built Church Parlour and 
Lecture Hall, capable of seating 120, generously 
provided for the growing needs of Oakfield-road 
Church, by Mr. and Mrs. Charles Thomas, was 
successfully inaugurated by a Christmas Sale of 
Work, held on Noy. 12. After the National 
Anthem had been sung by all present, the minister 
(the Rey. Dr. Warschauer, M.A.), in a brief intro- 
ductory address, expressed the indebtedness of the 
church to the munificence of their old and valued 
friends, to whom they owed these handsome and 
-commodious premises, in which they might see the 
outward and visible sign of the reviving fortunes and 
the thoroughly healthy and hopeful “spirit animat- 
ing the congregation. Miss Gertrude Thomas (who 
was presented with a beautiful bouquet on behalf of 
the Junior Working Party by its youngest member, 
Miss Mollie Hartland), in opening the sale, referred in 
afew happily-chosen sentences to the energy and 
enthusiasm of the band of willing workers who 
gathered around Mrs. Warschauer, and to the 
increasing number of societies and week-day agencies 
which had of late years sprung up in connection 
with Oakfield:road Church, and which rendered 
such additional accommodation as was now pro- 
vided a necessity. The afternoon’s and evening’s 
proceedings, which included a vocal and instrumental 
concert, were completely successful, both on the 
social and financial side, the sale realising over £60, 
after deducting all expenses ; and Mrs. Warschauer, 
the organiser of the latter undertaking, was the 
recipient of a tangible acknowledgment, on the 
part of the workers, of their appreciation of her 
efforts, 

Crewe.—On Sunday, Nov. 3, the annual sermons 
were preached by the Rev. W. J. Jupp, of Liver- 
pool, On the following Wednesday the annual 
congregational tea-party was held, when upwards of 
120 sat down to tea, including his Worship the 
Mayor, Dr. Wilson, who presided at the evening 
meeting, and Alderman McNeil, C.C., the Mayor- 
elect (Primitive Methodist), After tea there was av 
interesting musical programme. Mr. James Delves, 


the organist, presided at the piano, and addresses ; 


were given by the Chairman, the Rev. EK. A, Maley, 
Alderman MeNeill, Alderman Briggs, and the 
‘minister. The meeting was considered helpful, and 
was more numerously attended than in previous 
years, 

Dundee.—The Rey. J. Estlin Carpenter preached 
twice in the Unitarian Christian Church on Sun- 
day, Nov. 3, in the evening, taking as his subject 
“Three Recent Lives of Christ.’ A good report 
appeared in the Dundee Advertiser. 5 

Exeter.—A guild—the object of which is “ to 
promote the study and practice of religion ”—has 
recently been formed in connection with George’s 
Chapel. The first regular meeting took place on 
Monday week, when a most interesting paper 
was read by Miss Davey, on the “ Religion of the 
Ancient Greeks,’”’ which was followed by discussion 
and by the reading of passages from Pindar, Plato, 
&c., illustrative of Greek religions and usages. 

Gateacre.—The first of a series of social meetings 
was held on Wednesday, Noy. 6, when a numerous 
audience came together to hear'a dramatic recital 
by Mr. John Harwood, of Manchester, The pro- 
gramme included items from Shakespeare, Dickens, 
Jerome, and others. In serious and humorous 
selections alike, Mr. Harwood showed himself a 
master of elocutionary art, and kept the delighted 
attention of his hearers for close on two hours. 

Liverpool: Ancient Chapel of Toxteth.— 
The new meeting-room has been well used since its 
‘opening in September. In addition to social 
meetings, lantern lectures have been given by the 
ev, W. J, Jupp on his Palestine journey, and by 
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the Rey. H. D, Roberts on “The Maoris and Hot 
Lakes of New Zealand.” An Ancient Chapel Guild 
has been established, with a considerable member- 
ship, its objects being formulated as follows :—‘T 
resolve to abstain from all intoxicating drink taken 
as a beverage, and to do what I can to promote 
temperance in all things, both in my own life and 
in the life of others, And I resolve not to injure or 
give pain to any living creature needlessly, and not 
willingly to destroy any beautiful thing, but to 
cherish kindness, gentleness and peace ino all pos- 
sible and reasonable ways. And as a member of the 
Ancient Chapel Guild I will strive to.\do my part to 
make its fellowship strong and its work useful, and 
I promise faithfully to keep its laws.’ 

Liverpool Sunday School Society.—A 
meeting was held on Thursday, the 7th inst., in the 
Ancient Chapel schoolroom, when the Rev. J. 
Morley Mills (Bootle) read a most helpful paper on 
Doctrinal Teaching in our Sunday Schools.” The 
President, the Rev. J. Crowther Hirst, was in the 
chair, and said that Mr, Mills had been asked by the 
Council to give a paper on this subject, in order 
that he might tell the Society about the Children’s 
Faith-cards, in use at Bootle, which he had men- 
tioned abt a previous meeting. Mr. Hirst then gave 
a word of welcome to the Rey. A. E. Parry (Liscard) 
and the Rev. E. W. Lummis (Warrington), both 
newcomers to the neighbourhood since the Society 
last met. He also gave a welcome to the Southport 
Sunday-school, which had just affiliated itself to the 
Society. Mr. Morley Mills described his experiences 
as a teacher in Sunday schools, both Unitarian and 
otherwise, and said he had always felt the lack of 
method in the religious instruction given, if given 
at all. He felt very strongly that we ought to give 
our schclars the very best that we know, and the 
highest that we feel, and to him Unitarianism was 
the best, the truest and most helpful religion. And 
when he came to Bootle, after consulting with his 
teachers, he introduced the Faith-cards, which are 
given to each scholar. These cards consist of the 
attendance register for each child, and nine short 
sentences expressing what is aimed at in the 
religious instruction given, the first being, “I am 
taught that God is my heavenly Father ; that He 
created me, cares for me, and loves me as His 
child” ; and another, “I am taught that I cannot 
be good or happy alone, but only as I try to make 
others happy and good.” The teachers were left 
perfectly free to make use of these or not in the 
course of their lesson ; but Mr. Mills talks to the 
children once a month about them, and they are 
encouraged to find texts bearing upon the different 
subjects, and so helping to keep them in mind. A 
very interesting discussion followed. Miss F’, Melly 
said she entirely disagreed with Mr. Mills’s paper ; 
she advocated definite spiritual teaching, but not 
definite doctrinal teaching ; she thought each one 
ought to teach just what they believed and not 
what others believed, and that we ought not to set 
out to teach creeds. The Rev. EK. W. Lummis said 
that we did not wish to impose creeds on anyone, 
and that if we are to bring these ideas to the 
children, what harm could there be in bringing 
method into the way of doing it. Miss Q. M. Raw- 
lins, the Rey. A. E. Parry, the Rev. H. W. Hawkes, 
Mr. Rudkin, and Mr. F'. Robinson also took part in 
the discussion. A resolution of thanks to the Rev. 
J. Morley Mills brought the meeting, which was 
very well attended, to a close, The Council are 
arranging for a special meeting of the Society on 
Saturday, Dec. 14, to meet Professor J, Estlin 
Carpenter, 

London: Forest Gate.—Anniversary services 
were held on Sunday last, when the Rev. W. G. 
Tarrant, B.A., preached in the evening to a full 
congregation, His subject was ‘ Free-Thinking,” 
a timely one, skilfully and ably handied, The 
Congregational Glee Union sang an anthem, The 
Upton-lane Church has now gathered in nearly all 
known residents of Unitarian antecedents, and a 
good many new adherents beside. When the un- 
finished and poorly-furnished building is properly 
equipped, the movement will have a bright future 
before it. On Thursday week the second lecture, 
arranged by the Literary and Social Union, was 
delivered by Miss Jiucy Chater, on ‘ Florence and 
her Associations,” illustrated by a splendid series of 
lime-light views. On Monday evening a concert and 
variety entertainment was given, organised by Mr. 
and Mrs. Fossey and friends forthe benefit of the 
church funds. On Thursday, Nov. 21, Miss C. C., 
Stopes will lecture on ‘‘ Why do Women want the 
Suffrage.” 

London: Stamford-street.— The Sunday- 
school anniversary services on Sunday last, con- 
ducted by the Rev. T. E. M. Edwards (children’s 
service) in the afternoon, the Rey. V. D. Davis in 
the evening, and the Rev. Frederic Allen in the 
morning, were largely attended, a special feature 
being the beautiful hymns sung by the scholars at 
each service. On Monday evening, at the Social 
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Institute meeting, Miss Mace gave “ A Talk About 
Birds,” illustrated by a large number of pictures of 
birds, shown on the large screen by the lantern, 
with musical illustrations, by Mrs, A. B. Matthews 
and Misses H, M, Tayler and W. Gibbs. On Tuesday 
the lst Company of the Boys’ Own Brigade was 
presented with a colour (worked by Miss Ada B, 
Turner) by Miss Marian Pritchard, the presentation 
being ‘preceded. by an inspection of the boys 
—followed by various evolutions—then they were 
formed up and stood at attention while Miss 
Pritchard made the’ presentation, in the name of 
her niece, Miss C. B. Turner, herself, and Mr, John 
C. Ballantyne, the founder and late captain, now 
removed from London, Sergeant H. Batt, having 
received the colour, the company saluted while the 
National Anthem was played. The brigade hymn, 
“Lend a Hand,” having been sung, Miss Pritchard 
gave a charming address on the meaning of the flag, 
which is worked in yellow and black, the colours of 
the brigade. The boys, she said, must remember 
that they belonged to God’s Kingdom, and when 
they looked at their flag, think of what it symbo- 
lised. The colours were those of sunshine and 
shadow, but they must not forget that it was yellow 
behind the black—God’s light of truth removing all 
darkness by its clear radiance. The members 
expressed their thanks in a very hearty. fashion, 
Mr. F. E. Allen, the captain, and the Rey. F. Allen 
adding words of warm acknowledgment. 

Lye.—A Sale of Work was held on Monday, 
Noy. 4, opened by Mr. J. T. Worton, Chairman of the 
Urban District Council. Received in donations, or 
promised, £42 53. ; gross proceeds of Sale of Work, 
£16 14s. 7d. The Rev. I. Wrigley, Chairman of 
the Wollescole School Board, has also been elected 
a member of the Lye School Board, his object being 
to try and bring about the amalgamation of thetwo 
Boards. 

Manchester: Upper Brook-street.—A bazaar, 
in the form of an old English village, was held in 
the local Town Hall last week. The city was 
wrapped in dense fog on the opening day, but after 
that the weather improved, and the attendances 
were very satisfactory. The bazaar was opened on 
successive days by Sir J.T. Brunner, Bart., M.P., 
Alderman W. B. Bowring, J.P., Mr. William Long, 
J.P., and Councillor Marsden, and the chair was 
occupied in turn by Mr. J. Dendy, Colonel Pilcher, 
the Rev. S. A. Steinthal, and Mr. D. A. Little. The 
opening addresses bore generally upon the relation of 
a Free Church to the public life of the city and 
country, and the present urgent need for a higher 
standard in public affairs, which Sir J. T, Brunner 
further emphasised by a weighty reference to the 
Concentration Camps in South Africa, All the 
gentlemen engaged in the opening ceremonies set 
an excellent example to customers in their generous 
patronage of the various stalls, which Sir John 
Brunner supplemented by a most handsome dona- 
tion of £50. The total result of sales and subscrip- 
tions was £900. A supplementary Sale of Work 
will be held in the Church School, when it is hoped 
that the £1,000 required will be completed. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne.—On Nov. & the Rey. J. 
Estlin Carpenter, M.A,, of Oxford, visited Newcastle 
for the first of his four lectures on “The Gospels in 
the Nineteenth Century,’ which was delivered in the 
Lovaine Hall, to an attentive audience of over 200, 
drawn from all denominations. In the afternoon of 
that day Mr. Carpenter attended a meeting in the 
Church of the Divine Unity, Newcastle, in support 
of the National Conference Ministers’ Superannoua- 
tion Fund, and was warmly welcomed, the Rev. 
Frank Walters presiding. He gave an {addcess 
explaining the origin, objects, and methods of the 
fund, after which Mr, George G. Laidler proposed a 
resolution of thanks to Mr. Carpenter for his 
address approving of the superannuation scheme, 
resolving to promote the financial interests of the 
fund among the churches of the district. He said 
that although the current year had for the New- 
castle congregation been one of exceptional expen- 
diture, owing to the new organ, bazaar, &c., he felt, 
nevertheless, that the warmest support was due to 
this well-prepared scheme of a Pensions’ Fund, and 
that many friends in the North would wish to 
identify tl emselves with it. He thought that if it 
were practicable to provide for annuities from the 
age of sixty rather than of sixty five, as proposed, it 
would be all the better ; and also if the scope of the 
scheme could be widened, so as to allow of ampler 
provision for widows. The Secretary of the con- 
gregation seconded the resolution, and the 
Treasurer of the Church, the Seoretaries and the 
Treasurer of the Northumberland and Durham 
Unitarian Christian Association and other friends 
having supported it, the vote was carried unani. 
mously. Several contributions to the fund were 
promised. Afterwards tea was provided in the 
adjoining schoolroom. 

Norwich.—On a vacancy in the School Roard> 
caused by the resignation of an Independent candi* 
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date, the Rev. Alfred Hall, M.A., minister of the 
Octagon Chapel, was on Monday elected to the seat. 
Two candidates were nominated, and Mr. Hall was 
elected by the casting vote of the Chairman. Dr. 
Blyth, his proposer, was elected to the vice-chair. 
At the same meeting of the Board, a letter was 
read from Mr. I, M. Wade, resigning his seat on the 
ground of failing health. 

Tunbridge Wells.—At the annual ueetrne on 
Oct. 27, of the Free Church, the services of which 
are held in the reading-room ,at, the. Mechanics’ 
Institute, Dudley-road, the Hon. Secretary pre- 
sented a report of the year’s work, which stated 
that, although there had been no considerable in- 
crease in membership, the church was in a stronger 
position than a year ago. The congregation were 
united not only in the desire to proclaim the truth, 
but to do the best they could in the service of man- 
kind. At the special anniversary services, a beauti- 
ful reading-desk, the gift‘of Mr. J. J. Dodd, was 
publicly dedicated. A special Summer Flower Ser- 
vice and Harvest Thanksgiving had also been held. 
Thanks were accorded to various members for helpful 
offices in connection with the church, and included 
the services of Messrs. Dodd and Tubbs in the 
pulpit ; and also to the Rev. T. E. M, Edwards for 
his help in filling the pulpit, and to the visiting 
ministers. The repert concluded with the expres- 
sion of a strong desire for a separate building, the 
property of the congregation, which could be used 
not only for the Sunday services, but for educa- 
tional work. It .was noted that a building fund 
had been opened. 


\ ff ®- JOHN HARWOOD is prepared 

to give DRAMATIC RECITALS of two 
hours duration from Shakspere, Dickens and other 
authors ; also a novel Lecture, entitled “The Art 
of Public Recitation: its Humours and Difficulties 
--a Leaf from my Own Experience,” followed by 
one hour of illustrative Recitals, to Societies con- 
nected with Unitarian or Free Churches, upon ex- 
ceptional terms and without risk.—Address, Fair 
View, Pendleton, Manchester. 


Fy UNGARY AND ITS PEOPLE. 

ILLUSTRATED LECTURE NOW READY. 
Terms to suit all CHURCHES and INSTI- 
TUTES.—Apply to W. H. Sarussorx, F.G.S., 19 
Vancouver-road, Catford, S.E. | 


T.-COL. MOORH, expecting to go on 

active service again, wishes to recommend 

his HEAD GARDENER, who has been in his 

service nearly six years, formerly in the Royal 

Garden, Kew.—GuntHoRrE, Great Meadow, Castle- 
town, Isle of Man. 


URNISHED MODEL COTTAGE to 

LET at West Malvern. Terms, including 
plate and linen, very moderate.—Mrs. Reap, 42, 
Foregate-street, Worcester. 


SEFUL MOTHER’S HHLP wanted, 

industrious, fond of children, and expe- 

rienced in all household duties.—Mrs, Epwarp 
Parry, Ilminster. 
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BIRTHS, 


Coorzr—On the 11th Noy., at 3, Oak Villas, Arch: 
way-road, Highgate, the wife of Arthur Savage 
Cooper, of a son, 

Perris—On the 5th Nov,, at 61, St. Augustine’s 
road, London, N.W., the wife of the Rev. H.3, 
Perris, of a daughter. 


MARRIAGES, 


Rosinson—Frost—At Park-street Church, Hull 
(Unitarian), on the 2nd inst., by the Rev. C. 
Hargrove, M.A., of Leeds, Louis Dolby Robin- 
son, of London, to Adéle Margarita (Madge), 
daughter of the late Alfred Frost, of Hull. 


DEATHS, 


Marpvon—At Goodwood, Adelaide, South Australia, 
on the 27th Sept., Susan Browne Mardon, 
aged 74 years, formerly of Honiton, Devon- 
shire, and granddaughter of the late William 
March, of same town. 

Wattis—On the 9th Nov., at Victoria House, 
Farncombe, Godalming, Marion, wife of Julius 
Wallis, 5 
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tar It 1s requested that notice of amyalteration 
“in the Calendar be sent to the Publisher not 
later than Thursday Afternoon. 


Bermondsey, Fort-road, 7 p.m, Mr. P. Riapy 
. Prater. 

Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 
11 am. and 7 p.m, Rev. FRepErIc ALLEN. 
Evening, Lantern Service, ‘The Holy City” 
—Soloist, Mr. W. Savage Cooper, Monday, 
18th, Social. Institute, 8.15 p.m., Evening 
Concert. 

Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra-road, 
11 aM. and 7 P.m., Rev. F. W. StaneEy. 

Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley-rd., West 
Croydon, 11 a.mM.and 7P.M., Rev. J.Pacs Hoprs. 

Deptford, Church-street, 11. 1b A. M, and 6, 80 P.M., 
Rev. A. J, MarcHanr. 

Essex Church, The Mall, Notting-hill-gate, 11 AM, 
and 7 p.m., Rev. FRANK K. FREESTON. 

Forest-gate, corner of Dunbar-road, Upton-lane, 
ll a.m. and 6,30 p.m., Rev. H. W. Perris. 

Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham-place, 
11 a.m. and 7 p.m., Rev. R. H. U. Buoor. 

Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11.15 a.m, and 
7 P.M., Rey, Epaar Daptyn. Morning, ‘The 
Necessity of the Protestant.” Evening, ‘‘ The 
Epistle of Straw.” Collections for B. & F.U.A. 

Harlesden, The Old Court House, High-street, 
7 PM., Rev. T. E. M, Epwarps, ‘‘ Modern 
Thoughts and Old Beliefs.” 

Highgate Hill, Unitarian Christian Church, 11 a.m. 
and 7 p.M., Mr. T. Exxior, 

Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 a.m. 
and 7 P.M., Rev. G. Dawes Hicks, M.A., Ph.D. 

Kentish Town, Clarence-road, N.W., 11 a.m. and 
7 P.M., Rev. ALEXANDER FaRQUHARSON. 

Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 a.m. and 7 p.m., Rev. J, E. 
STRONGE. 

Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church High-street, 
11 a.M. and 7 P.M., Rev. W. C. Porx. 

Little Portland-street Chapel, 11.15 a.m. and 7 P.m., 
Rev. H. 8. Perris, M.A. Morning, ‘‘ Harnack’s: 
‘What is Christianity.’”—III. Collections for 
the British and Foreign Unitarian Association. 

Mansford-street Churchand Mission, Bethnal Green, 
7 P.M., Rev. W. G. CapMan. 

Peckham, " Avondale- road, 11 a.M. and 6.30 P.M., 
Rev. G. CarTEr. 

Plumstead, Common-road Unitarian Church,11 4.m, 
and 6.30 P.M., Rev. L. JENKINS JONES. 

Richmond, Free Church, Ormond-road, 11.15 a.m. 
and 7 P.m., Rev. S. Farrineton., 

Stepney-Green, College Chapel, 11 a.m. and 7 P.M., 
W. H. SHRoBSOLE, F'.G.S. 

Stoke Newington, The Green, 11.15 a.m, and 7 p.m., 
Rey. W. Woonine, B.A. 

Stratford, West Ham-lane Unitarian Church, 11 
a.M., Mr. W. J. Hawkins, and 6.30 P.m., Mr. 
HE. D. Crctn. 

Wandsworth, Unitarian Christian Church, East-hill, 
11 a.M. and 7 p.m., Rev. W. G, Tarrant, B.A. 

Wood Green, Unity Hall, 11 a.m. and 7 p.m., Rev. 
Dr, MUMMERY, 
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Bars, Trim-street Chapel], 11 a.m. and 6.30 pM, 
Rev, JoHN MoDowe tt. 

BeprorpD, Library (side room), 11.15 a.m,, Rev. 
Rowianp Hint, 

Buackroon, Banks-street, North Shore, 10,45 a.m, 
and 6.30P.M., Rev. Davip Davis, 

BuackPoot, Unitarian Church, Masonic Hall, South 
Shore, 11 and 6.30. 

Bootie, Free Church Hall, Stanley-road, 11 a.m. 
and 6.30 p.M., Rev. J. Mornay Mitxs. 

BovrnemovurTe, Unitarian Church West-hill-road, 
11 a.m. and 7 p.m., Rev. C. C, Cox. 

BRADFORD, Chapel- lane Chapel, 10.80 a.m. ane 
6.30 p.m., Rev. E. Cergpia Jonus, M.A. 

BRIGHTON, Christ Church (Free Christian), N was 
North-street, 11 a.m. and 7 P.M. 

Buxton, Hartington- road Church, 11 a.m, and 
7 P.M., Rev. G. Straet. 

CANTERBURY, Ancient Chapel, Blackfriars, 11 a.m., 
Rey. J. Reminaton WILSON. 

CxHatuam, Unitarian Church, Hamond-hill, 11 a.m, 
and 6.30 p.M., Rev. G. S. Hrrcucock, B.A. 


Deat and WaumEr, Free Christian Church, High- 


st., 11 a.m. and 6.30 P.m., Rev. T. SHaKSPEARE, 
Dover’ Adrian-street, near Market-square ll AM 
and 6.30 P.M., Rev. 8, Burrows. 
QGuItpForD, Ward-street Church, 11 a.m, and 
6.30 p.M., Rev. E, S, Lane BUCKLAND. 


f 
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HorsHam, Free Christian Church, Worthing-road, 
11 a.m. and 6,30 P.m., Rev. J. J. MARTEN, 
Lxregps, Mill Hill, 10.45 a.m. and 6.30 P.m., Rev 

C. Hararove, M.A. 

LiscarD, Memorial Church, Manor-road, 11 a.m. 
and 6.30 P.m., Rev, A. ERNEST PARRY. 

Liverroot, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 a.m. 
and 6.30 p.m., Rev. W. J. JUPP. 

LiveRPooL, Hope-street Church, 1] a.m., Rev. H. D. 
Roperts, and 6,30 p.m, Rey. H. E. a 
of Chester. 

LiverPoo., Ullet-road, Sefton Park, 11 AMS and 
6.30 p.m., Rey. Dr, Kier. Evening, “ The 
Religious Message of Emerson, and its applica. 
tion to Present Needs.” 

MancuesteR, Sale, 11 a.m. and 6.30 P.m., Rey. W. 
LAWRENCE ScHROEDER, M.A. 

Mancousster, Strangeways, 10.80 a.m, and 6. 80 
p.oM., Rev. W. R, SHANKS. 

Newport, Isle of Wight, 11 a.m. and 6.30 P.M., 
Rev. CLEMENT EH, PIKE, 
OxrorD, Manchester College, 11.30 a.m., Rev. 

W. E. Appis, M.A. 

PortsmouTH, General Baptist Chapel, St. Th 
street, 6.45 p.m., Mr. THomas Bonn. 

PorTsMOUTH, High-street Chapel, 11 a.™. and 
6.45 p.m., Mr. G. Cosmns PRIOR. 

SoarsorouaH, Westborough, 10.45 a.M. and 7 P.M., 
Rev. OrTWELL BNNs. 

SmpmourTH, Old Meeting, High-street, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 P.M.,Rev. W. AGAR. || 

SEVENOAKS, Bessel!’ s Green, The Old Meeting House 
11 A.M, Stables in the grounds. 

SourueEnD, Unitarian Church, Darnley-road 114.m. 
(Children’s Service), and 6.380 p.m., Mr. Drar, 

SovurHrort, Portland-street Church, 11 a.m. and 
6.380 P.M., Rev. C. H. WELLBELOVED. 

Torquay, Unity Hall, Lower Union-street, 1] a.m, - 
and 6,30 p.m., Rev. A. E. O’Connor. 

Tunsripez Weis, Mechanics’ Institute, Dudley- 
road, 11 a.m. and'6.30 P.m., Rey. F, H. Jonzs. 

York, St. Saviourgate Chapel, 11 a.m., Children’s 
Service, and 6.30 P.m,, Rev. H. Rawiines, M.A 


—_——_>____— 
IRELAND. 


Dusiin, Stephen’s Green West, 12 noon, Rev. G. 
Haminton Vance, B.D. 

WakRENporntT, co. Down, Unitarian Church, Dro- 
more-road, 12 Noon, Rev. W. E, Mettone, The 
attendance of visitors cordially invited. : 
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Carr Town, Free Protestand (Unitarian) Church 
Hout-street, 6.45 Pp.m Rev. D. Amos, — 
Sypvey, N.S.W., The Australian Church, 1.0.0. KF 

Temple, 11 aM, and 7 PB, M,, Rev. G. WALTERS, 
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THICAL RELIGION SOCIETY 

STEINWAY HALL, PORTMAN-SQUARE., 

W.—Nov. 17th, at 11. 15, Dr. is caches Mae 
SULLIVAN. ; 


OUTH-PLACE ETHICAL SOCIETY, 

SOUTH-PLACE, FINSBURY.— Nov, 17th, 

ab 11.15 a.m, JOHN M, ROBERTSON, “The 
Clergy and Unbelief.” 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 


BIRKBECK BANK 


Gouthampton Bldngs,, Chancery Lane, mote ‘ Wo, 
CURRENT ACCOUNTS 
on the minimum monthly balanoss, 
2° /, when not drawn below £100. 25 a 
1 5 DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS 
ea Depesita, 
3 /, svnnimnt D3 7, 
STOCKS AND SHARES 
Ptoeks and Shares parchased and seld for cstemin 
The BIREBEOK ALMANAOK, with, fell particulars, 


eli FRANOIS RAVENSOROFT, Manager 
Telephone No. 6 Holborn. ‘ 
Lelegraphts Addrens : “Braxanox, Lope.” a 


FREDK. LONG & SON, 
AUCTIONEERS, SURVEYORS, HOUSE & LAND AGENTS, 
4, Adelaide Place, London Bridge, E.C. 
Rents Collected, and the entire ma 


Property in any part of London or § 
taken, Valuations for Probate, 
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‘ONDON SUNDAY SCHOOL 
SOCIETY, 


The ANNUAL SOCIAL GATHERING of 


TEACHERS and ELDER SCHOLARS will be | 


held at ESSEX HALL on SATURDAY, Nov. 23. 
Howarp Young, Esq., LL.B., will preside. 
_ Tea at 6 P.m., followed by a programme of Music 
and’ Recitations, &e. 

A. BARNES, Hon. Sec. 


NITY CHURCH, UPPER STREET, 
ISLINGTON, 


A COURSE OF EIGHT LECTURES 
will be given in the Schoolroom of the above Church 
by Dr. G. DAWES HICKS, 


on 
* ENGLISH PHILOSOPHY IN THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY,” 
dealing in an Elementary way with the Develop- 
ment of Thought from Mill to T. H, Green and 
Bradley. 
The Lectures will commence on 
THURSDAY EVENING, November 21st, 
and will be continued fortnightly on alternate 
Thursdays, at 8 o’clock. 
Syllabus can be obtained. Fee for whole course 
to defray expenses, 2s, 6d. 5 


OOD GREEN UNITARIAN 
CHURCH. 


— 


The LADIES’ WORKING SOCIETY will hold 
a SALE of NEEDLEWORK in UNITY HALL, 
in aid of the CHURCH BUILDING FUND, on 
SATURDAY, November 80th. 
ff Half-hour Concerts, Fine Art Gallery, 

Peeps into the Microscope, &c. 

Refreshments at moderate prices. 

Doors‘open at 4 p.m. Admission free. 


Contributions gratefully accepted by Mrs. 
Mummery, 81, Pellatt-grove, Wood Green, N 
NITARIAN CHURCH, 


ST, PETERSGATE, STOCKPORT. 
RE-OPENING SERVICES, 10.45 and 6.30. 
17th Nov. Preacher: Rev. Joun Pace Hopes, 
24th Nov. Preacher: Rev. Dr. Kern, 
Collections in aid of the Repair Fund. 


An outlay of about £600 has been incurred in 
repairing the fabric and in thoroughly beautifying 
and relighting the Church, improving the Organ, 
and decorating the Schoolroom and Classroom, 

To avoid having recourse to a Bazaar, the con- 
gregation has subscribed over £300 to a Repair 
Fund, and they respectfully invite contributions 
towards the deficiency. 


TNITARIAN FREE 
HORWICH. 


BAZAAR and SALE of WORK, Dee. 5th and 
7th, for Independence Fund, Church Decoration, 
and Current Expenses. To be opened on the first 
day by Mrs: Cuartus Taytor, of Bolton ;'on the 


_ second by Councillor Davip Hnatzy, of Heywood. 


Contributions in Money or Goods thankfully re- 
ceived by the Rev. R. C. Moorz, Horwich, Bolton. 


Society for the Abolition of Vivisection. 
Offices: 23, peepee beriand Avenue, W.C. 


“There should be some patize in the indiscrimin- 
ate maiming and destruction of animal life with 
which bacteriological research is inseparably asso- 
ciated, and to say the least of the somewhat reck- 
less experimentation on human life which its dis- 
coveries are believed to warrant, in order to institute 

“a judicious and searching revision of the now 
widely extended relations of bacteriology to pre- 


~ ventive and curative medicine, and frankly scrutinize 


the alleged successes of these novel methods of 


_treatment.”—George Wilson, M.A., M.D., LL.D., 


Handbook of Hygiene and vats Science,” 
Preface, p. vit, 
The Society appeals to the Public for aid. 
E. M. WRIGHT, Secretary. 


OR SALE.—Baur’s “Paul,” 2 vols, ; 
Pfleiderer’s “ Paulinism,” 2 vols. ; Ewald’s 
_ Prophets,” 5 vols. ; Zeller’s ‘‘ Acts,” 2 vols. In 
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UNIVERSITY OF LONDON: 


Y OTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, That the next 
Half-yearly Examination for MATRICU- 
LATION in this University will commence on 
MONDAY, the 13th of JANUARY, 1902.—In 
addition to the Examination at the University, 
Provincial Examinations will be held at The 
University, Birmingham ; The Merchant Venturers’ 
Technical College, Bristol ; College and ‘Technical 
Buildings, Dumfries Place (for University College), 
Cardiff ; The Technical College, 204, George-street, 
Glasgow ; The Yorkshire College, Leeds; Ruther. 
ford College, Newcastle-on-Tyne ; The High School, 
Nottingham ; The Technical Schools, Plymouth ; 
and The Grammar School, Portsmouth, 

Every Candidate is required to apply te the 
External Registrar (University of London, South 
Kensington, London, S.W.) for a Form of Entry 
on or before November 25th, which must be re- 
turned on or before December Ist. 


ARTHUR W. RUCKER, Principal. 
November 11th, 1901. 


IGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
SOUTH MARINE TERRACE, 
ABERYSTWITH. 


PrincipaL .. Mrs. MARLES THOMAS, 


Pupils most successfully prepared for Public 
Examinations, Scholarships have been obtained 
at the University Colleges. Special attention paid 


to the physical side of education. Gymnasium. 
Swedish drill, 
ADY (Liberal Christian, L.0.A. 


Hons.), about to REMOVE her School to 
the Seaside, can receive a few more BOARDERS. 
High-class education. Moderate inclusive fees.— 
AxkanTHE, Office of INQUIRER. 


ILLASTON SCHOOL, Nanrwicr 
(BARKER FOUNDATION.) 


Heap Master, GUY LEWIS, M.A., Oxford. 

Assistant Masters—Rev. J. H. WOODS, M.A., 
St. Peter’s College, Cambridge, and Manchester 
College, Oxford ; H. L. JONES, B,A., Merton 
College, Oxford, and A. D, TOBLER, Berne 
University. 

Visiting Masters for Music, Drawing, Gymnastics, 

and Manual Instruction. 
Next Entrance Examination, December 3rd. 


There are a few Vacancies on the Foundation. 
For prospectus and particulars, apply to the Head 
Master, or to the Clerk to the Governors, 38, 
Barton Arcade, Manchester. 


Goarvd and Mestdence, 


—— 


FEW young people received in 

PLEASANT HOME near Victorian. Terms 
moderate.—Mrs, Ropert Turner, 94, Grosvenor- 
road, 8.W. 


OURNEMOUTH. — BOARD-RESI- 

DENCE. High position. South aspect. 

Close to sea. Among pines, and good garden.—D., 
Cliffhome, 1, Westminster-road, Branksome Park. 


OURNEMOUTH. —Elvaston, West 
Clif, BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT. 
Unrivalled position on sea front, close to the High- 
cliffe Hotel. 50 rooms. Full- sized billiard table. 
Lovely grounds, with access to Cliff Promenade, 
Near Unitarian Church.—Mr, and 


Mrs. Pocock, 


OURNEMOUTH.—Most comfortable 
private BOARDING-HOUSE ; close to sea ; 
sheltered among the Pines ; south aspect. Billiard- 
room (full-sized table). Terms moderate.—Address, 
Miss Cuatpxcort, Stirling House, Manor-road. 


T. LEONARDS.—*« Crantock,” 59, 
Warrior-square. First-class BOARD and 
RESIDENCE, newly furnished and redecorated. 
Sea View, excellent cuisine, billiard room, sanitary 
certificate.—Mr. and Mrs. Sripnzy P. Porter. 


See wishing to prepare for London 
Matriculation, and willing to help occasion- 
ally, taken on reduced fees.—Apply to HnEanor 
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DEYOTIONAL BOOKLETS 
By the REV. W. G. TARRANT, B.A. 
DAILY MEDITATIONS, 


(Fourth Edition Revised.) 
NIGHT UNTO NIGHT. 
Cloth, red edges, 6d. ; roan gilt, 1s, 
London: Pamir Green, 5, ace at., Ss W.C. 


FIFTH EDITION. Revised eal partie re-written. 
Crown 8vo, pp. xvi. and 332, 3s. 6d, net. 


THE BIBLE and its THEOLOGY. 


A Review and Re-statement, with special refer- 
ence to certain Bampton Lectures and recent 
works on Atonement and Inspiration. 


By Dr. G. VANCE SMITH. 
London: Lonemans, GREEN and Co, 


MR. EPICTETUS, JUNR., HIS BOOK, 
wherein is set forth a 


COMMON SENSE PHILOSOPHY FOR THE CONDUCT 
OF LIFE, 

Specially written for unsophisticated and simple-minded 
Folk ; and for those who ignore every form of conven- 
tional religion, 

A theme for the Twentieth Century, and until the 
Millennium shall dawn. 

By BENJAMIN WALKER, 

“There are many good things in this book. Through- 
out there runs a strong vein of theism, healthy and 
optimistic,”—CuHristian Lire. 

““We sympathise to a great extent with the author's 
dissatisfaction with formal philosophy and conventional 
religion, and agree that Stoicism properly understood 
offers a better refuge for the human mind. Mr. Walker's 
philosophy is not pure stoicism, as it is modified by 
Christian Theism, and the combination is productive of a 
cheerful optimism, The author says many sensible things. 
The book ought to'be popular, and we wish it success,”— 
WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 

Now ready, cloth, price 3s. 6d. post free. 


JoHN HEywoop, Deansgate and Ridgefield, Manchester. 
London : 29 and 30, Shoe-lane, B.C. 


SOCIAL PURITY. ALLIANCE; 
founded in 1873, to uphold one equal standard 

of Purity slike for Men and Women. For par- 
ticulars and literature apply to Mr. E. Hammonp, 
Secretary, 18, Tothill-street, S.W., on Monday and 
Wednesday Mornings, or to Mrs, Hammond on 
Friday Mornings. 

Funds are greatly needed to extend this im- 
portant work and to reprint valuable papers. 

Contributions will be acknowledged by the Secre- 
tary, or by Mr. W. T,. Matxizson, Hon. Treasurer. 


(CABINED PHOTOS (authorised) of 
the Marble Memorial, with Medallion Portrait, 
of the late Rev, Te Timmins, Apostle ae 
Mercy. On sale at Symonps and Co., 39, High- 
street, Portsmouth, and at Essex Hall. Price 1s, 
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PREFERENCE SHARES £10, Interest 44 per 
cent. DEPOSITS received at 3 34, and 4 per cenb,, 
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LIBERAL. ADVANCES promptly made, 
Monthly repayment, including principal, premium 
and interest for each £100 advanced—21 years, 
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Special facilities given to persons desiring to pur- 
chase houses for their own occupation. Prospectus 
free, 
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FREDERICK LONG, Manager, 


ADY-HOUSEKEEPER required by 
medical man. Household composed of three 
gentlemen. One servant kept, Must be capable 
manager and good cock; age 35 to 45. Salary 
20 guineas.—Address “ Medicus,” office of InquinER, 
Essex-street, Strand, London, W.C. 
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Tux news of the death of the Rev. S. 
Fletcher Williams, which we have this week 
to record, will not come as a surprise to 
those who knew in what broken health he 
returned from India in the spring, but it 
will be received with widespread sorrow 
in this country, especially in the several 
congregations which he served with. so 
much acceptance, while in India we are 
sure that the loss will be deeply felt. It 
was in March that Mr. Williams’s health 
finally gave way, and he was obliged to 
relinquish his work in Calcutta. He went 
up to Darjeeling, hoping there to regain 
his strength, but without avail, and on 
April 30 he sailed from Calcutta for 
home. Since his return he has stayed at 
Brighton, with all his interests unabated, 
hopeful and cheery to the last. Though 
suffering from some fatal internal malady 
he was happily spared from acute pain, 
and would be thankful, as he would wish 
his friends to be, that the end came for 
him without any longer weary lingering. 
The funeral service is to be held at the 
New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham-place, 
Hackney, at noon to-day (Saturday). A 
memorial service will be conducted on 
Sunday morning by the Rev. H, M. 
' Tivens at Christ Church, Brighton, and 
although we have not received any other 
definite notice, memorial references will 
doubtless also be made in the churches 
which were the scene of our friend’s 
ministry. | 

Since our last note on the subject of 
the mortality in some of the Concentra- 
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of July 6. 


tion Camps in South Africa many 
resolutions of protest by public bodies 
have been past, and we have received a 
resolution passed by the congregation of 
Unity Church, Gateshead, and a note as 
to a memorial, signed by the minister and 
a considerable number of the worshippers 
at Rosslyn Hill Chapel, Hampstead, 
which has been forwarded to Lord 
Salisbury, calling his attention to the 
terrible mortality caused by the condition 
of the Concentration Camps in South 
Africa which they regard as a reflection 
upon the Christianity and the honour of 
the Empire, and urging that such im- 
mediate steps be taken as may relieve the 
present sufferers, and prevent the re- 


‘{eurrence of so grave a loss of helpless 


lives in the future. No announcement 
has yet been made by the Government at 
all calculated to relieve the painful 
anxiety and the shame with which we 
cannot but think of this matter. 

THe annual report of the American 
Unitarian Association, for 1901, of which 
we have been very glad to receive a copy, 
contains the record of a large amount 
of strenuous work. It opens with the 
address of the President, the Rev. Samuel 
A. Eliot, D.D., from which we quoted 
some striking passages in THe Inquirer 
The report of the Secretary, 
the Rey. C. E. St. John, embodies a num- 
ber of interesting reports from District 
Secretaries, who. tell of the progress of 
the work in different parts of the 
country, or offer suggestions as to various 
needs. Thus the Rev. G. W. Stone, Field 
Secretary for the Pacific Coast, writes :— 

It is my opinion that our prospects for 
success will be favourably affected as our 
ministry is re-enforced by the entrance of 
men who believe in religion with all their 
minds and hearts, and who are ready to 
make sacrifices for it. Such men, if they 
are willing to enter upon work in a new 
territory, can extend our influence much 
more readily now than at any previous time. 
Wherever our views of religion are pre- 
sented in the real Christian spirit, they 
find many who are ready to accept them and 
to enlist in their support. 


Mr. Stone is of opinion that the pros- 
pects of the cause on the Pacific Coast 
would be greatly improved if there could 


‘be a training school for ministers in 


connection with one of the Universities, 
and says that either in the University 
of California at Berkeley (where the 
Rev. F. L. Hosmer is minister) or at 
Stanford University a chair. for the 
teaching of Liberal Religion could be 
founded. He also holds that it would 
be a great gain if two or more men of 
discretion, courage, and preaching power 
would take up what, for want of a better 
term, he calls field preaching, to go from 
place to place, to test the religious needs 


of new settlements, and see where churches 
might be established. And he adds: 


You ask for ‘* conviction as to immediate 

prospects for our cause.’’ I answer that 
such prospects depend upon our ability to 
occupy the great opportunities offered us. 
We never had such opportunities. The 
great need, as I see it, is for men. 
In an appendix further particulars of work 
are given, among which we note with special 
interest thatthe Rev. Clay MacCanley, who 
last year returned from Japan, has been 
working for four months as a special 
agent in the South, and reports that of the 
Southern States Texas offers the best field 
for work; also, that the Rev. Florence 
Buck has served {since September, 1900, 
as Field Agent in Michigan, with great 
success, and “has followed the wise 
method of devoting herself to one place 
after another sufficiently long to create 
a new interest, and leave the church to 
the care of a settled minister.” The Rev. 
Mary A. Safford also has a_ great 
record of work, having preached or 
lectured 128 times during the year, and 
attended 184 conferences and committee 
meetings and travelled 12,103 miles. 


Tux second and third of Mr. Stopford 
Brooke’s Thursday evening lectures at 
University College completed his study 
of Matthew Arnold’s poetry. Speaking 
of “‘ Empedocles on Htna,’’ which was first 
published in 1852, Mr. Brooke said that 
through the lips of Empedocles Arnold 
spoke of the problems of his own time, 
but in his next volume, in 1853, which for 
the first time bore his name, he left the 
poem out, as too exclusively given over to 
wailing, and only restored it to its place 
among his poems twenty years later, at 
the instance of Browning. Jn theinterval, 
instead of cutting the knot as Empedocles 
did, by throwing himself into the crater of 
the volcano, Arnold had worked through 
his problems, but had also worked out his 
vein of poetry. But while his creative 
power as a poet was exhausted, his intel- 
lectual power grew keener and keener, and 
what further help he had to give was given 
in prose. The shorter lyrics which 
followed ‘“Empedocles” touched on 
various fragnients of the problems of 
life, marking some progress towards a 
happier outlook. “ Self- dependence” 
was a bit of modern Stoicism, modern 
because its conception of Nature was alien 
to the thought of the Ancients. Its 
close was pure Stoicism, that weary 
reference to the soul alone as the source 
of strength, in self-isolation that enfeebled 
strength, and if the gods did not intervene 
would slayjlove altogether. The “ Lines 
written in Kensington-gardens”’ were 
better, and if only he could have felt his 
prayer, ‘to feel with others,” he would 
soon have found peace : 
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Calm soul of all things! make it mine 
To feel, amid the city’s jar, 
That there abides a peace of thine, 
Man did not make, and cannot mar. 
The will to neither strive nor cry, 
The power to feel with others give! 
Calm, calm me more! nor let me die 
Before I have begun to live. 
The best of all those fragmentary, baffling 
poems was “A Summer Night.” In the 
two poems on ‘“Obermann,” separated 
from one another by twenty years, the 
change in Arnold’s frame of mind was also 
to be seen. His poems were valuable as 
history, as well as profoundly moving to 
those who had been through the same 
inward'conflicts, in the period between 1840 


and 1870, when science and _ historical | 


criticism and new democratic ideas were 
changing all men’s ways of thinking, 
when old fabrics were shaken to their 
foundation, and the new temple was not 
yet built. Looking back they saw that 
the times were not nearly so bad as 
Arnold thought, nor was their restless 
confusion really evil. New ideas were 
flowing into the world, and new creative 
powers were at work. In 1877, when 
Arnold collected. his poems, he saw more 
clearly the good coming out of evil. 

In his lyric and elegiac poems, Mr. 
Brooke said, Arnold is at his best. Having 
sorrow at the root of his life he excelled 
in elegy. The severe beauty and intel- 
lectual force in those poems gave them 
not only strength but intensity, In the 
memorial verses on Wordsworth his 
soothing and healing power was con- 
trasted with Byron’s force and Goethe’s 
calm. Few things had been better said 
and with more delightful finish than the 
verses which told of Wordsworth’s in- 
fluence on his youth :— 

He found us when the age had bound 

Our souls in its benumbing round ; 

He spoke, and loosed our heart in tears. 

He laid us as we lay at birth 

On the cool flowery lap of earth, 

Smiles broke from us and we had ease ; 

The hills were round us, and the breeze 

Went o’er the sun-lit fields again ; 

Our foreheads felt the wind and rain. 

Our youth return’d; for there was shed 

On spirits that had long been dead, 

Spirits dried up and closely furl’d, 

The freshness of the early world. 


In the lines on Rugby Chapel, written 
under the control of deep filial feeling the 
close was noble, and in the whole poem 
there was so great a sincerity and so 
serious a spirituality that no one could 
read it without being thrilled with sym- 
pathy. But the two best poems Arnold 
wrote were “The Scholar Gypsy” and 
“ Thyrsis,” both engaged with Clough. 
They were suffused throughout with the 
tenderness of that deep friendship which 


may exist between man and man, begin- 


ning in youth and keeping always some- 
thing of the purple light of youth, yet 
continued into manhood, winning strength 
of love, which perseveres through sad 
experience, and beauty born of, and 
cherished by, associated memory. The 
third lecture was concluded by a beautiful 
reading of the latter part of “ Thyrsis.” 
These notes have to be completed before 
Thursday evening, and we can only say 
here that the lecture this week was to be 
on Rossetti. 

Aw effort is being made to raise a sum 
of £2,000 to endow a bed in the New 
Hospital for Women in Euston-road, for 


patients suffering from camcer, as a 
memorial to the late Emperor and Empress 
Frederick of Germany. There must be 
many people in this country, both English 
and German, who would be glad of such 
an opportunity of expressing their pro- 
found admiration for the character and 
gifts of the late Emperor and Empress 
and their services to humanity. The 
Empress Frederick took so deep an interest 
in the welfare and advancement of women, 
that the proposed memorial would seem 
to be peculiarly appropriate.  Con- 
tributions to the Emperor and Empress 
Frederick Memorial Fund will be grate- 
fully received by Miss Jenner, 39, Addison- 
road, Kensington, London, W. (cheques 
should be drawn to Miss L. A. Jenner’s 
order and crossed Messrs. Barclay and 
Co. (Limited) account of the Emperor 
and Empress Frederick Memorial), or 
may be paid direct to the account of the 
Emperor and Empress Frederick Memorial 
at Messrs. Barclay and Co. (Limited), 1, 
Pall Mall East, London, S.W. 


On Monday, 25th inst., at 8 p.m, a 
public meeting, in connection with the 
Fulham Constituency work of the Central 
Society for Women’s Suffrage, will be held 


in the West Kensington Lecture Hall, 


Baron’s Court-road (two minutes’ walk 
from the West Kensington Station in 
North End-road), at which Hon. Geoffrey 
Howard (son of the Harl of Carlisle, and 
brother of Viscount Morpeth, M.L.S.B.) 
will take the chair. Among the speakers 
announced are Lady Cecilia Roberts, 
Miss Mordan, and Mr. R. Raikes Brom- 
age, F.R.G.S. 


MIRAGLIA. 


Stz,—I have much pleasure in reporting 
about our friend Bishop Miraglia the 
following, which I translate from the last 
issue of the Italian weekly, L’ Hvangelista, 
of Rome :— 

“The Tribune, of Geneva, writes that on 
Wednesday, Noy. 6, the Independent 
Bishop Miraglia, in the Methodist Episco- 
pal Italian Church of Terraillet, delivered 
an interesting lecture. . 

“ He began, as usual, by explaining why 
he wears a Bishop’s insignia; then he 
spoke of his condemnation, which he 
attributed to the influence still, alas! pos- 
sessed by the Vatican over too many 
magistrates in Italy. 

“ Of Italy and the Italians, he said that 
the Italians are endowed with quick 
understanding; living abroad they can 
and do assimilate whatever they find to be 
good, except, alas! in matters of religion, 
whereof as yet they mostly remain igno- 
rant, while the Protestants, having aban- 
doned the superstitions still clinging to 
the Vatican, have made an immense step 
forward. The financial and other great 


difficulties under which Italy is labouring 


are one result of the said superstitions, 
which are the true parents of anarchy. 
The superiority of Protestant countries 
ought to encourage the Popish nations to 
follow their example. Referring to the 
Romish Creed, and especially to auricular 
confession, he showed their inconsistency 
with the spirit of Christianity. The 
lecture was applauded, and Miraglia pro- 
mises to deliver moré of them.” 

The Hvangelista contains, moreover, the 
following notice sent by Miraglia. It was 
recently published at the doors of the 
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new premises of the Oratorio San Paolo 
in Piacenza :— . 

“D. O. M. (Deo Optimo Maximo), 
Nov. 2, 1901. Writing the most glorious 
page of the history of our persecutions, 
we now priestless Christians, as living 
stones, as a spiritual house, a holy and 
royal priesthood, a priesthood handed 
down to us through the Apostle Saint 
Peter himself, though denied to us by the 
usurping Roman Pontiff, do inaugurate 
on this most auspicious day our reopened 
Oratory of Saint Paul, the first fruits of 
the Catholic Independent Church of Italy, 
in our new house Savonarola, in the street 
Prevostura, No. 48, Piacenza.” 
Frrpinanpo BRaccirortt. 

Milan, Nov. 16. 


CROSS-STREET CHAPEL, 
MANCHESTER. 


A LancasHire correspondent writes :— 
In the address by Mr. Carpenter on the 
religious movement that led to the 
founding of the Old Meeting House in 
Mansfield, printed in your last issue, there 
is a statement in reference to the Cross- 
street Chapel Trust, which, as it stands, 
might prove a little misleading. In 
speaking of the early foundations of 
Protestant Dissenters, and the dedication 
of their chapels, Mr. Carpenter is reported 
as saying, “Sometimes the Presbyterians 
were specified (as at Cross-street, Man- 
chester), sometimes the Independents; 
and sometimes they were united in 
fraternal partnership.” The general 
statement is true enough, but the par- 
ticular instance cited in illustration needs © 
a slight qualification. According to Sir 
Thomas Baker (“Memorials of a Dis- | 
senting Chapel,” p. 37), the earliest deeds 
relating to Cross-street Chapel and the 
land on which it stands contain no specific 
designation of the religious society usin 
it. The deeds of lease and re-lease (1693), 
and three subsequent sets of deeds, 
executed respectively in 1718, 1782, and 
1746, do not contain the, word “ Presby- 
terian.” It was not till 1778,in a deed 
of appointment of new trustees, that the 
term was introduced into a trust of | 
the chapel. It had been similarly 
introduced as early as 1761, into a deed 
of the Charity (1697) of Dame Meriel 
Mosley, connected with Cross-street. The 
comment of Sir Thomas Baker is that “it 
would have been better if the term had 
not been so introduced, inasmuch as the 
original Trust is thereby narrowed.” ‘The 
question arises, was the phrase which ran 
—“ commonly distinguished or known by 
the name of Presbyterians ”’—intentionally 
inserted, and, if so, what was the signifi- 
cance attached to it? It is noteworthy 
that its occurrence in the chapel deeds is 
later than the time of John Seddon’s 
ministry (1739-1769), during which Unit- 
arianism was first preached in the build- 
ing. What was the motive for dropping 
the term at the High Pavement, Notting- 
ham, in 1754, and inserting it at Cross- 
street in 1778? It was evidently used 
very loosely and fitfully. Inappropriate 
as it was it appears to have been retained, 
or acquiesced in, as a current piece of 
phraseology. If an article, based on con- 
temporary documents, were prepared for 
your columns, by some competent hand, 
on the usage and meaning of the term 
“Presbyterian” in England in the 
eighteenth century, it would be doing 
good service. ’ > ia 
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TEACHING THE LITTLE ONES.* 


Here are admirable helps for the 
religious teaching of our little ones. 
Twelve pictures to illustrate twelve 
hymns, from which a series of lessons on 
the great truths of religion may be drawn, 
such as children can understand. And if 
« Aunt Amy” undertakes to tell us how 
the little ones may be made to attend and 
enjoy the lessons, so that their minds and 
hearts will really be opened to these great 
truths, we may be sure that we are in the 
best hands, and the most diffident teacher 
may take up the work witha good courage 
and hope. 

The whole apparatus, notedjbelow, is for 
use with an infant class, or for quite 
small children; but%the ‘Teachers’ Note 
Book” contains the pictures and hymns, 
and should find a welcome in many 
homes, for home use, even when there is 
no need to hang up the big Hymn Sheet, 
for a whole class to read. 

The method of teaching suggested is 
described in the Introduction by a 
parable. The teacher is supposed to 
wish to take her class for a walk in 
the country, and first of all must select 
the spot. Then having made all due pre- 
paration, she must lead the way, and 
having reached the point, she must make 
her company mark the spot. These various 
stages are clearly explained, and then 
with each of the hymns, indeed with 
each lesson, based on successive verses of 
the hymns, the path is marked out, with 
much helpful illustrative matter and 
skeletons of stories, while space is left 
on the pages for the teacher’s own notes 
in preparation. 

“ We frequently choose a hymn as the 
subject of a lesson,” Miss Pritchard says, 
* because it affords one of the best means 
of leading our children to the thought of 
God.” 

Yet how many of our teachers exclaim, 
**T cannot do this. I am not suflficiently 
filled with that thought myself.’’ ‘‘ Ah! 
it is just for this reason that it will be good 
for you then to take up such a course of 
lessons as this,’’? Ireply. Dwell with open 
heart and mind on the wonderful works of 
creation, and some day you will get behind 
the things visible to the things eternal, 
will apprehend the Creator through that 
which He hath created, and will exclaim 

_in your heart, ‘‘ Aforetime I heard; now I 
pee tes 

“The Beautiful World” is the subject 
of the first series of lessons, based on the 
hymn, “ All things bright and beautiful.” 
The second hymn is, “ Little beam of rosy 
light,” teaching of “ God, our Father” ; 
and then follow lessons on ‘“‘ How to thank 
God,” “ Little Things,” ‘‘ The Children’s 
Prayer,” “Jesus and the Children,” and 
so on. - We must not tell more about the 

_lessons, but can assure our readers—and 
especially those who are looking for such 
help in the teaching of their children— 
that if they will patiently take up this 
ook and study its method, putting care- 
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ny = “Hymn Lessons, the Teachers’ Note Book,” 
inteaded for Junior and Infant Classes for use with 
Hymn Sheets and set of Pictures. By Aunt Amy. 


- Sunday School Association, Essex Hall, Essex-. 


street, Strand, W.C. 1s. net. Postage 3d. 

- “Twelve Wall Hymn Sheets.” Printed on cart- 

ridge paper. mounted on wood bar, for hanging. 

Size 86 X 23. 2s. 6d. net. Postage 5d. 

“Packet of Twelve Pictures.” Size 8 x 6, 

printed oncard. 8d, Postage2d. 12 Packets for 
id. 


ful thought and effort into their prepara- 


j tion, they will not be disappointed, but 


will find that a new power is given them, 
and a new delight in that most sacred 
work of leading the little ones to a true 
knowledge of God. 
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SHORT NOTICES, 


Ideals of Life and Citizenship. Select 
pieces from the best authors, chosen by 
C, HE. Maurice. “My wish,” says Mr. 
Maurice in the Preface, “has been to 
cultivate in the minds of elder children, 
and those just growing into manhood and 
womanhood, the belief in the possibility 
of peaceful heroism; to show the power 
of the sympathy and courtesy, the 
courageous endurance of suffering on 
behalf of good causes, and the struggle 
after all higher conceptions of life; and 
to impress upon the young that these are at 
least as necessary for the training of good 
citizens as the admiration for those more 
showy acts and utterances which are more 
universally approved. Along with this 
higher object I hope to encourage an early 
preference for the higher kind of litera- 
ture.” The book is issued in an attractive 
form and is printed in commendably large 
type. Passages from forty-one authors 
are given, ranging from Chaucer, More, 
and Latimer .to J. R. Lowell, FEF. D. 
Maurice, and Prince Kropotkin, some 
notes from the life of Sir George Grey, 
giving in conclusion a fine example of 
practical statesmanship. The selections 
from each author are introduced by a note 
on the man himself (except Mrs. Browning 
they are all men). Mr. Maurice’s 
selections open, as did Trench’s‘‘ Household 
book of English Poetry,” with Chaucer’s 
lines of good counsel, ‘‘ Fle fro the pres, 
and duelle with soothfastnesse,” and we 
trust that no young people will be deterred 
by the difficulty of the old English at the 
outset. Then follows the picture of the 
Poor Parson from the Canterbury Tales 
with its famous ending :— 

But Cristes lore, and his apostles twelve, 

He taught, but ferst he folwed it himselve. 
With this may be compared Goldsmith’s 
picture, from the “ Deserted Village” of 
his preacher, “ Passing rich with forty 
pounds a year.” There is great variety 


‘}in the extracts, and the book might well 


be used as an advanced reading book for 
thoughtful young people, with a good 
teacher, the more abstract passages, 
such as those from Bacon’s Essays, and 
Locke’s ‘Essay on Government” being 
interspersed with vivid passages such as 
those from George Fox’s Journal, “ Pil- 
grim’s Progress,” and Walter Scott, while 
the poets are well represented. (J. R. 
Henderson, 26, Paternoster-square, 2s. 6d. 
net.) 


The Bible, tts Meaning and Supremacy, 
by F. W. Farrar, D.D., F.R.S., Dean of 
Canterbury, was first published in 1897, 
and is now re-issued at a cheaper price, in 
its original form as a substantial library 
volume. Itis a popular exposition, in the 
Dean’s well-known picturesque and 
eloquent style, of views as to the Bible 
now very generally held among educated 
people. 
spiration is abandoned. The Bible is no 
longer “The Word of God,” but it con- 
tains the Word of God. It represents 
the remains of a much wider literature, 
aud is not homogeneous in its morality ; 


The old doctrine of verbal in- | 


but all incompleteness is completed in 
the revelation of Christ. Fear of the 
“Higher Criticism” is deprecated, and 
the mischief done by extravagant views of 
the Bible is pointed out. Towards the 
conclusion there are interesting chapters, - 
giving the testimony of many  dis- 
tinguished men as to the “Supremacy 
of the Bible” over human thought, 
and as the chief source of human con- 
solation. This new issue at a more 
popular price will doubtless be very 
widely welcomed. (Longmans, Green and 
Co. 6s. net.) 


Se ey 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


To PusiisHEeRS.—[All Books, éc., sent to Tur 
INQUIRER will be acknowledged under this head, 
with name of publisher and price, if supplied. The 
necessities of our space, however, compel us to limit 
the number selected for critical notice and review.) 


Spiritual Teachings of Bible Plants- 


By the Rev. G. Henslow, M.A. Is: 
(Williams and Norgate.) 

The At-one-ment. By the Rev. G. 
Henslow, M.A. Is. {(Williams and 
Norgate.) 


Apostolic Optimism and Other Sermons. 


By J. H. Jowett, M.A. 6s. (Hodder and 
Stoughton.) 

Famine in Indial: Its Causes and 
Hffects. By W. T..Hare. 3d. (T. S. 
King and Son.) 

Miscellanies. By Augustine Birrell. 


58s. (Elhot Stock.) 

Theology Old and New. By W. F. 
Cobb, D.D. 2s. 6d. (Elliot Stock.) 

An Kditor’s Sermons. By Sir Hdward 
Russell. 6s. (Fisher Unwin.) 
A Confession of Heresy. 
Hardy. 1s. (Philip Green.) 
The Christology of the New: Testament. 
By R. B. Drummond. Is. | (Philip 

Green.) 

Religious Thought in England at the Close 
of the Nineteenth Century. By R. A. 
Armstrong. ld. (British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association.) 

The Garden of Life. 


By °Ts Ji 


By H. W. Smith. 


5s. (Williams and Norgate.) 
Monasticism and Confessions of St. 
Augustine. Two Lectures by Adolf 
Harnack. 4s. (Williams and Norgate.) 
Visiting the Sin. By Emma Rayner. 
6s. (Putnam’s.) 


Collected Works of F. Max Miiller. Last 
Hssays. 5s. (Longmans, Green and Co.) 
Biblia Innocentium: By J. W. Mackail. 


Part I. 6s., Part If. 5s. (Longmans, 
Green and Co.) © 
City Songs. By'Thomas Burns. 3s. 6d°* 


(T. French Downie.) 

The Sunday Magazine. Volume for 
1901. 7s. 6d. (Isbister and Co.) 

Good Woods. Volume for 1901. 7s. 6d. 
(Isbister and Co.) 

Memoranda Paulina: Sunday Readings 
in St. Paul’s Epistles. By G. Jackson, 
B.A. 3s, 6d. (Isbister and Co.) 

Somerley : School-boy and Undergraduate. 


By Gilbert Swift. 2s, 6d.  (Hiliot 
Stock.) 

The Queen. Christmas Number with 
two plates, 1s. (Windsor House, 
Breams-buildings.) » : 

Playgoer, Westminster, Review of 


Reviews, Woman at Home. 


In the strictest sense of essential this 
alone is essential in Christianity, that the 
same spirit should be growing in us which 
was in the fulness of all perfection in 
Christ Jesus.—Ooleridge. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


—~!o 
[The Editor is not responsible for the opinions 
expressed by correspondents, LETTERS CANNOT BH 
INSERTED WITHOUT THE WRITER’S NAME; and all 
private information should be accompanied by the 
name and address of the sender.) 


THE LONDON & SOUTH-EASTERN 
PROVINCIAL ASSEMBLY. 


Srr,—I have taken great interest in 
this Assembly from the day it was 
formed, and have attended every annual 
meeting, besides which I have had the 
honour of being its president for two con- 
secutive years. In my opinion it has done, 
and is doing, all and more than all that 
was expected by those who started it. Up 
to the present time it has proved itself a 
bond of union between the congregations 
on its roll. It has brought about in- 
timacy, knowledge, sympathy, and friend- 
ship between the members of the various 
churches such as was never before 
possible, and I do not think that any 
mischief has been caused by the somewhat 
heated discussions which took place some 
years ago as to the desirability or the 
proper functions of an Advisory Com- 
mittee. 

But I thought at the time, and still 
think, that a mistake of far-reaching con- 
sequences was made at the last Assembly 
by appointing a committee to report to 
the annual meetings as to their view on 
important public questions. I am con- 
firmed in this view even by the letter of 
Mr. Perris in last week’s Inquirer, and 
think he is making a bad start for the 
deliberations of that Committee when he 
suggests that those who differ from him 
have “their religion and politics in two 
water-tight compartments of brain and 
heart,” and is apparently unable to allude 
to the sad condition of things in South 
Africa without speaking of it as “the 
policy of proscription and extermination.” 

I decline altogether to be labelled as 
one of those “‘ who would timidly refuse to 
apply (my) religion to great national and 
humanitarian issues,” and I should be 
very careful in accusing those who differ 
from me of such cowardly shrinking, 
but it is not desirable to introduce topics 
which are in my opinion altogether out- 
side the questicn under consideration. 
The point at issue seems to me this: Can 
the Assembly do good to the world at 
large, to its own churches, or to individual 
members of those churches by asking nine 
of its own delegates, chosen somewhat 
hap-hazard at a public meeting, to report 
to the annual meeting of that Assembly 
.the conclusions they come to on any grave 
public questions then before the nation ? 
Such reports can in no way go to the 
world as a pronouncement of the Free 
Churches. Can any one believe that if 
there is any backbone to it it will be unani- 
mously adopted by the delegates of the 
churches? It will either be the report of 
a majority of the Committee supplemented 
by a minority report or otherwise a washed 
out meaningless and ineffective utterance. 
If it is urged that it is not the report itself 
but the discussion which will arise upon 
it, that will be of such great value. I 
respectfully suggest that a discussion 
introduced by a single individual (due 
notice having been given) will be quite as 
valuable and not open to the same objec- 
tions. All present, delegates or hon- 
delegates, might be invited to take part in 
such a discussion, and if a vote were 


taken it would be the vote of the meeting 
and not of the churches. 

I am, however, obliged to conclude that 
the advocates of the Committee and of 
their report want to get a pronouncement 
ou public matters by the churches them- 
selves. If this is so, the question of 
appointing delegates so far from being 
“more legalistic than vital” will become 
a very vital matter indeed. Hitherto, so 
far as lam able to judge, delegates have 
been chosen from the workers of the 
church without the least reference to their 
views on certain special subjects, but when 
it is known that the expressed views of 
the majority of the delegates will go to 
the outside public as the expression of the 
churches themselves, on complex matters 
concerning political action, congrega- 
tions will rightly enough try to be repre- 
sented by the vote of the delegates they 
select. Again I ask what good can result 
from this Committee and its report? Is 
it likely that anyone of the Assembly will 
have his opinions changed or modified by 
such, and will not the first result be to 
force the members of churches into 
different camps in the selection of their 
representatives ? Epwin Ex.is. 

Nov. 18. ; 


———_———_».20e—__—— 


Srr,—I have read with much interest 
Mr. Hugh James’s letter (Tae Inquirer, 
Noy. 9), and Mr. Perris’s reply (THE 
Inguirnr, Noy. 16). 

Mr. Perris says that to him “it is just 
as, much a religious duty to oppose ”’ 
(what he calls “the policy of proscription 
and exterminationin South Africa ’’) “ as it 
is to oppose low ideas of the Godhead, 
and the lack of veracity in theological 
subscription.” He tells us of men to 
whom “ Their religion and their politics 
(so far as humanitarian and ethical con- 
siderations are concerned) aré. not two 
water-tight compartments of brain and 
heart”; and he pleads for “a candid and 
temperate discussion of these questions in 
the light of our religion and the pro- 
nouncement of a verdict by the pre- 
dominant conscience of our people.” 

WhatI want to point outis, that one may 
go with him with regard to the first clause 
of his plea, and utterly reject the second 
clause. Granting that religious considera- 
tions should enter into questions of 
politics, it seems to me, for that very 
reason, to be inconsistent with the common 
ground on which “our people ” have taken 
their stand, that they should in their 
quasi-corporate capacity seek to pronounce 
a verdict on such questions. * Let us test 
it by an extreme case. Let us suppose 
that Mr. Perris had preached a sermon 
condemning some low view of the God- 
head as calculated to blight hope and 
charity. May he then ask fora resolution 
protesting against, and pledging his con- 
gregation to combat, that low view by 
every means in their power? 

Of course not, we should all say; but 
why not, if it is allowable to propose 
resolutions pledging our congregations or 
assemblies with regard to questions of 
practical politics ? 

Turning back to Tur InequrreR of 
Oct. 12 I find in your * Notes of the 
Week” :— 

It will be for the constituent ‘churches of 
the Assembly to say whether they consent to 
be represented in a body which touches on 
such questions, and attemptsinits corporate 
capacity to bring the influence of religion 
to bear upon social and national questions. 


‘conscientiously, an 


It seems to me this statement requires two 
amendments—namely, (1) to insert the 
words “ the individual members of” before 
“the constituent churches,” and (2) to 
insert the words “as interpreted by a 
majority” after “the influence of 
religion.” 

Is it quite fair to an individual member, 
who may have joined one of our congre- 
gations on being assured that no profession 
of faith would be required of him, to ask 
his assent or dissent in respect of any 
resolution dealing with such questions ? 

Whether such of our members as desire 
to pronounce a judgment on any public 
question should arrange to meet for that 
purpose at a separate time and place, is 
not, pace Mr. Perris, a mere question of 
machinery. In the one case the judgment 
so pronounced goes forth to the world 
with whatever weight ought to attach to 
the judgment of particular persons, and 
it binds no one else. In the other case the 
pronouncement purports to bind all the 
constituent members of the body. I 
recognise the temptation ‘it must be to 
those who feel strongly that the moral 
right requires a particular treatment of an 
urgent political problem, to grasp at any 
opportunity of obtaining as weighty a 
pronouncement as may be in favour of 
that course. But Iyenture to say that for 
such a one to make use of any authority 
or influence his position in our body may 
give him, in order to obtain, however 
expression of our 
quasi-corporate approval, is not a 
legitimate use of our organisations, and 
it is a use which should be regarded 
with extreme jealousy. 

We hear much of the duty of veracity 
in regard to theological subscription. 
What about veracity with regard to 
political subscription ? Mr. Perris refers 
to certain social matters, and I suppose 
he means to suggest that our Watchmen, 
so to speak, ought from time to time to 
formulate a policy for us in these matters. 
He asks “will Mr. James forbid us. also 
to speak of these at our public 
assemblies ?” 

All that I, at all events, am contending 
for is, that we should not be embarrassed 
by being asked to vote about them at our 
public assemblies. A notion seems to 
obtain that a discussion without a vote 
comes to a lame and impotent conclusion. 

but surely this depends on what the 
nature and objects of the discussing body 
are. An assembly which votes, purports, 
or at least desires, to have some authority, 
be it only a debating society which plays 
at having authority. 

Why cannot our denominational 
meetings be content with such dis- 
cussions aS may inform our minds and 
consciences, leaving each of us to seek 
elsewhere the appropriate organisation 
for promoting the cause he may think 
to be right? To go further, so it seems 
to me, is to usurp an authority foreign 
to the basis on which the individuals who 
belong to our body have associated 
themselves together. 

Gro, CarsLake THOMPSON. 

P.S.—If your space allows, [ should 
like to refer to the ‘Social and Political 
Education League” (of which I was 
some time treasurer), founded by my old 
friend, the Rev. Henry Solly. The early 
practice was—and, no doubt, still is— 
to hold discussions without a formal | 
vote. . 

The same practice has been ie 

: a 
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and original, 
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and maintained by a Cardiff Society 
which had the honour of an inaugural 
address from the lips of the late Sir 
John Seeley, The address will be found 


in the Contemporary Review for 

duly, 1888. Gases a, 
Penarth, Nov. 19. 

—— 26 


_ Smz,—Objecting asI do to party political 
discussions either at our Assemblies or in 
the columns of Tur Inquirer, I am not 
Reng fe trouble you with a refutation of 
Mr. Perris’ one-sided attitude, other than 
to state that his insinuation that these 
protests emanate from a party source is 
absolutely untrue. 

Mr. Perris states:—“If it is simply 
desired to have a separate time and place 
for our people to pronounce judgment on 
these topics—well and good.” This would 
be all that could be desired, if added 
thereto it was stated in an honourable, 
straightforward and honest manner, when 
discussing party subjects, that the meeting 

‘represented those present only, and not the 
general body of our denomination. 
Huew James. 

Bryn Hos, Nightingale-lane, Wands- 
worth Common, Nov. 20. 


THE SELF AND ITS FREEDOM. 


Srr,—lI had no intention of re-appearing 
in this controversy, but as Mr. Lummis in 
his reply to Mr. Badland, and also in his 
previous letter, has, in describing my 
views, used such words as ‘‘ causation” in 
a sense special to his own, apparently 
Idealist, philosophy, and has thereby, of 
course, made the Libertarian’s position 
appear absurd, it is necessary, in order to 
prevent your readers from carrying away 
from this discussion an utterly incorrect 
impression of the doctrine which I am 
concerned to defend, that I should be 
allowed to state my conception of man’s 
Moral Freedom in terms of that philo- 
sophy of Causation which approves itself 
to my judgment as fundamental and true. 
_ Mr. Lummis asserts that the Self’s free 
moral decisions, as explained by me, are 
“ facts which have no cause.” Now I most 
firmly believe that there neither is, nor 
can be, any event or phenomenon, physical 
or psychical, which does not proceed from 


_ the activity or causality of a real, that is, a 


non-phenomenal Cause, whether that 
cause be, as our human selves are, created 
and dependent, or, as God is, self-existent 
Be my decision io a moral 
crisis noble or base, be it uplifting or 
degrading in its effect upon my character, 
I freely make it, I am its real cause, and 
therefore morally responsible for it. 

But here it becomes evident that Mr. 
Lummis and I attach quite different 
meanings to this'word “causation.” It is 
used by him to express what he conceives 
to be a necessary relation between succes- 
sive phenomena, whereas I, in common 
with many well-known thinkers, among 
whom Dr. Martineau holds a distinguished 
place, believe that all our ideas of Power 
and Cause have their source in the Self’s 
immediate consciousness of its own causal 
activity, and are therefore essentially 
metaphysical in their character. Mr. 
Lummis, rightly reminds me that I do 
not know my Self and its Causality in the 
same way in which I know the objective 
world. I quite agree with him; but I 
must be allowed to add that if I do not 
become acjuainted with them in that way, 


I, nevertheless, come to know them in a 
more immediate and inward way; I know 
them because I feel them, because I am 
directly conscious of or aware of them. 

Hence it is quite compatible with m 
conception of Causation, to believe, as i 
do, that there exist causes, such as in- 
animate objects and irrational animals, 
which, having no consciousness of an ideal, 
can only exercise their causal power in 
one determinate way; and that, on the 
other hand, there exist higher causes, or, 
it may be, causes in a higher stage of 
psychical evolution, which can, under 
certain circumstances, choose between two 
equally possible ways of exercising their 
causality. The struck billiard-ball can 
only move in one definite line; the tree 
by the seaside cannot but be deflected in 
the direction of the prevailing wind; and 
even the lower animals appear to be 
incapable of free choice between their 
competing impulses and can only act in 
accordance with the strongest among them. 
But as soon as rationality dawns in the 
evolving animal, and the incipient man 
begins to realise the claims of an immanent 
moral Ideal, and to distinguish between 
those claims and his own private desires, 
then, it appears to me, the conditions of 
Moral Freedom are present, and the 
human Self becomes capable in times 
of temptation of freely exercising its 
power of attending, ze. its causality, 
either on the side of the felt Moral 
Imperative, or on the side of its personal 
cravings for pleasure or for gain. 

In your Leader for Noy. 9, you quote 
from an admirable Address, by the Rev. 
W.C. Gannett, a sentence which seems to 
me to exactly express my view of. the 
rational Self as a Cause capable of willing 
in favour of either the higher or the 
lower of the motor influences which con- 
flict within it. His words are: “ Tempta- 
tion is as old as it is new; sin isstill sin— 
the fall of man, when he might,if he had 
willed it, have risen.” By using the word 
“might,” which I have italicised, instead 
of ‘would,’ Mr. Gannett clearly recog- 
nises the fact that it was equally open to 
the sinner, at the moment of moral decision, 
to have willed otherwise. 

Now it is quite clear that if the Eternal 
Cause or Will has called into existence 
rational selves, capable in the moral crises 
of their history of making a free or 
original choice between the motive 
principles which struggle within them, 
and by its free acts of attention helping 
either the one or the other to achieve the 
victory, there must be in the sphere 
of human conduct certain psychological 
changes which lie intrinsically beyond the 
range of complete scientific explanation. 
Here, however, Mr. Lummis’s acute letters 
pertinently suggest to me the reflection 
that, if Kant’s account of the Category of 
Phenomenal Causation be correct, these 
alleged features in human conduct that 
do not admit of being scientifically 
accounted for must be regarded as viola- 
tions of the law of causation, or, as Mr. 
Lummis puts it, are ‘facts which have no 
cause.” But Mr. Lummis is, no doubt, 
aware that Kant, in other passages, usesthe 
word “Cause” in a very different sense, 
in a metaphysical sense which is closely 
akin to the sense in which I use it; 
and it seems to me clear that it is by this 
double meaning which Kant gives to 


“causation” that he is plunged into hope- 


less inconsistency when he endeavours to 
harmonise his conception of the pheno- 


menal or psychological self as completely 
determined with his other conception of 
the metaphysical or real self as com- 
pletely free or undetermined in its moral 
choice. Hor myself, I agree with liberta- 
rian thinkers generally, and also with John 
Stuart Mill and Huxley, that Kant hag 
not sueceeded in showing that his so-called 
category of phenomenal causation, which 
plays such a leading part in Hegelian 
speculations, is a necessity of human 
thought ; and therefore, in my jndgment, 
the fact asserted by believers in the 
freedom of the will that there are features 
in human conduct which are not amen- 
able to full scientific explanation involves 
no violation of any necessary “law of 
causation,’ and no existence of facts 
without causes, but is simply the natural 
result of the exercise of that freedom of 
preferential choice between motives of 
unequal moral worth which the Eterna} 
has conferred on those rational souls 
whom He has created and evolved that 
they may at length be qualified to enter 
upon free moral and spiritual relations 
with Himself. Nor can I find any solid 
ground for Mr. Lummis’s somewhat 
alarming statement that the libertarian 
postulate of man’s free causality in tempta- 
tion ‘“rends up Logic by the roots”; 
especially when I call to mind that so 
pronounced a libertarian philosopher as 
Hermann Lotze wrote a very elaborate 
treatise on Logic, containing such excel- 
lent ideas that the distinguished Oxford 
Idealist, Dr. Bernard Bosanquet, thought 
it quite worth his while to clothe them in 
an English dress. 

I have only tried to show that Mr. 
Lummis’s charge that the Free-will theory 
involves the absurdity of holding that 
there are facts which have no causes is 
only valid when the word “ causation”? is 
used in a sense which the Free-willers 
themselves entirely repudiate. I have no 
expectation that either Mr. Lummis or 
Mr. Badland will accept my theory of the 
Self and its Freedom. To me it seems 
certain that we only gain a rational ground 
for true moral responsibility when we 
believe that there is in the human per- 
sonality no interior necessity that the Self 
should side with either the higher or the 
lower of the conflicting motives which 
arise out of its character, and that, there- 
fore, there can be no explanation given 
why in temptation it makes its momentous 
choice. As Lotze remarks, a decision for 
which a complete why can be found, is 
ipso facto an outwardly or inwardly 
necessitated decision. If, however, I 
understand my friendly opponents rightly, 
it seems equally certain to them that such 
a Self as this, capable of freely choosing 
between equally possible alternatives, 1s in- 
conceivable, and that, even if it were con- 
ceivable, it would be irresponsible. Here, 
then, it would seem that there is nothing 
left for us but to agree to differ. 

Tn conclusion, I hope your readers will 
understand that the main purpose of this 
letter is neither to provoke further con- 
troversy nor to attack Mr. Lummis’s 
philosophical position—though I hold him 
to be, indeed, ‘‘a foeman worthy of one’s 
steel ’—but simply to prevent the serious 
misunderstanding and injustice which 
must inevitably arise when the views of a 
thinker of one school of thought are 
defined, without sufficient explanation, by 
words which have derived a special mean- 
ing from the doctrines of a quite different 
school, CuarLes B. Upton, 
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THE REV. 8S. FLETCHER 
WILLIAMS. 


Onty three weeks ago we published the 
valuable report on his experiences and 
work in India presented by Mr. Fletcher 
Williams to the British and Foreign Unit- 
arian Association, and it is now our 
sorrowful duty to record his death. Ina 
leading article with which we prefaced 
Mr. Williams’s report, reference was made 
to his very serious illness, so that our 
readers may not have been unprepared for 
this news. Mr. Williams had been stay- 
ing at Brighton, tended by his daughter, 
Mrs. Nisbet, able till the very end to enjoy 
the visits of old friends. Only on Friday 
of last week the chairman of the Indian 
Committee of the Association had gone 
down to take to hima special grant from 
the Association asa token of sympathy in 
his illness and of warm appreciation of his 
work in India, and Mr. Williams then 
spoke very cheerfully of himself, hoping 
still to regain his old strength; and save 
for difficulty im breathing and the weari- 
ness of growing weakness, he was free 
from pain. The Rev. H. M. Livens was a 
constant, cheering visitor. On Tuesday, 
for the first time during his long illness, 
Mr. Williams kept his bed, the difficulty 
of breathing having grown much worse 
during the last few days, and on the after- 
noon of that day, in his daughter’s 
presence, with hardly a moment’s warning, 
he passed away. 

Samuel Fletcher Williams was a native 
of Shrewsbury, where he was born Oct. 14, 
1842. His family belonged to the 
Methodist New Connexion, and two elder 
brothers became Methodist ministers, of 
whom the second, James Clayton Williams, 
subsequently became a Unitarian, following 
in his younger brother’s steps, and after 
holding various appointments in our 
churches, died at Hastings in 1887. 
Fletcher Williams as a youth left the 
Methodist connection and joined a 
Congregational Church, intending to 
enter the ministry, but the doctrinal 


profession required before he could 
be admitted to Spring Hill College, 
Birmingham, deterred him, and _ he 


turned to journalism instead. Working 
in his native town he became Editor of 
the Shrewsbury Free Press, and became 
well known as an ardent politician. For 
the extension of the franchise, the 
abolition of Church Rates, the Disestab- 
lishment of the Irish Church he rendered 
yeoman’s service, and to the end of his 
life he retained his active interest in all 
movements for the advancement of the 
people. While engaged in journalism he 
did not relinquish his study of theology, 
and still looked forward to the time when 
he might be able to devote himself to the 
ministry of religion. In this purpose he 
was strengthened by the Rev. J. R. 
McKee, the Unitarian minister at Shrews- 
bury, and in 1870, in his twenty-eighth 
year, he accepted a call to Bethlehem 
Chapel at Newchurch, in Rossendale. 
This was a very happy settlement for him 
and his wife, also a native of Shrewsbury, 
whom he had married eight years before. 
Like their new minister the congregation 
of Bethlehem Chapel was sprung from 
Methodism, and haying separated from the 
body after the expulsion of Joseph Cooke, 
formed an independent church in 1808, 


and through study of the Scriptures 
became Unitarian. 

Mr. Williams came to Rossendale in the 
early days of the North and, East Lan- 
cashire Unitarian Mission, when John 
Wright was at Bury, and at once took 
an active part in all the work of the 
district. It was in the period when much 
was heard of the conflict between science 
and religion, and his thoughtful dealing 
with that subject as with other aspects of 
liberal religion met with warm acceptance, 
not only in his own congregation, but in 
the churches round about. On the sub- 
ject of Science and Religion he gave a 
notable course of Sunday evening lectures 
which were fully reported, and led to a 
controversy with the Rev. W. L. Watkin- 
son, now so well known as a Wesleyan 
minister and editor of the London Quarterly 
Review. The correspondence continued 
week by week for some months, being 
followed with the keenest interest in 
Rossendale, and the whole was afterwards 
separately published by Mr. Williams’s 
congregation. He was a very ready 
speaker, and his thoughtful sermons, 
carefully prepared, were an educative 
influence, to which many who were young 
men at that time still gratefully look back. 
At anniversary services, and at the 
meetings of various societies in the dis- 
trict, he very soon became a most welcome 
speaker. His influence over the young 
people of church aud school was marked, 
and to his stimulus and guidance was due 
the entrance of the Rev. J. J. Wright 
into: the ministry, whom he carefully 
prepared for college. 

Mr. Williams’s journalistic ability was 
early enlisted in the cause, and after 
having been for some years a contributor 
to the Unitarian Herald, in 1879 he joined 
the Rev. James Black as editor, in succes- 
sion to the Revs. W. Gaskell and Brooke 
Herford, continuing in that position until 
the absorption of the Herald ‘in the 
Christian Life in 1889. To Tur Inquirer 
also he was for many years a regular con- 
tributor, and wrote occasionally for the 
Boston Christian Register, as well as for 
the daily Press. 

After a ministry of six years at New- 
church, during which time new schools 
were built, Mr. Williams removed to 
Liverpool, and from 1877 to 1884 was 
minister at Hamilton-road. There again 
his ready eloquence met with warm 
response, and he threw himself vigorously 
into various congregational and public 
activities. He was a popular lecturer, 
particularly on literary and biographical 
subjects, not only in Hverton, where his 


church was situated, but in the city and 


neighbourhood, and he also wrote for the 
Inwerpool Mercury. 

In successive’ ministries at Newhall 
Hill, Birmingham (1884-89), Scarborough 
(1889-93), and Hackney (1893-98), the 
same gifts found their opportunity, and it 
was greatly to the regret of his London 
congregation when Mr. Williams resigned 
in order to undertake his Indian mission. 
His wife had died in the previous 
December, and his two daughters were 
married, the one in Paris, the other in 
Canada, so that he felt free to devote him- 
self to that service. j 

Mr. Williams sailed for India in 
September, 1898, intending to complete a 
full three years of service there, but his 
health having given way, he came home in 
the spring of this year, Our leading 
article on Nov. 2 briefly sketched the 


course of his work in India, and his own ~ 
reports from time to time had kept us 
fully informed of his varied and strenuous 
activities. His final report was a mas~ 
terly review of the situation in India as 
regards the progress of religious thought 
and life, and this story need not be re-~ 
peated here. Our only regret now is that 
he would seem to have given himself too 
unsparingly to that service, bul at the 
same time this must come, especially to 


our brethren of the Brahmo Somaj in 


India, not with regret and sorrow only, 
but with gratitude and admiration for 
labours so self-forgetful, which will carry 
home his word to them with new force, 
and may, we trust, so prevail that his 
sacrifice shall not have been im vain. 

The work Mr. Williams did in India 
was very cordially appreciated not only 
in Brahmo circles, but over a much wider 
field and particularly at University 
centres, where students and teachers alike 
were attracted in large numbers to his 
literary lectures, and to his discourses on 
religious subjects. His central effort was 
for the strengthening of spiritual religion, 
marked especially by the success of the 
Albert Hall services in Caleutta in the 
latter part of his time, and his most 
earnest appeal to his brethren in India 
was that the various sections into which 
the Brahmos are now unhappily divided 
should seek common ground in brotherly 
union |in works of practical beneficence, 
and should keep steadfastly in view the 
hope of a closer spiritual union. 

Mr. Williams’s activity in Indiaincluded 
a large amount of writing, in articles 
contributed to various papers, and some 
of these have since been gathered up in 
a little volume publishedfin Calcutta. His 
only other book, so far as we are aware, 
was published in 1885 by the B. and 
F.U.A. with the title ‘ Beliefs * and 
Opinions of a Unitarian,” gathering 
together a number of articles contributed 
to the Unitarian Herald, Tar Ineurrer, 
Christian Register, and other periodicals, 
with one or two lectures. A few copies 
of this book are still to be had at Essex 
Hall, and some of the articles are also in 
use as popular tracts. 

We must now bid farewell to our friend, 
sorrowful that his life should be cut short, 
while he still looked forward to years of 
useful work, but thankful that up to the 
end his work was so worthily completed. 

The funeral service is to be held at the 
New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham-place, 
Hackney, at noon to-day (Saturday). 


es 


MRS. C. F. STEVENS, NORWICH. 


By the death of Mrs. C. F. Stevens, 
which took place suddenly on Friday, 
Nov. 15, though there had been previous 
warnings that she was suffering from 
heart-disease, the Octagon Chapel jloses 
one of its oldest and most faithful workers. 
Her father was Thomas Starling,a member 
of the chapel, and the first secretary of 
the Brotherly Society. Born in 1819, she 
was devotedly attached to the Octagon all 
her life, and was interested in most of its 
varied work. For eighteen years she was 
mistress of the day schools connected with 
the chapel until, in 1866, she married Mr. 
Stevens. For more than half a’ century 
she acted as honorary secretary and 
treasurer of the Sisterly Society, one of 
the earliest sick societies to commence an 
Old Age Pension Fund, and its success bas 
been largely due to her skill and effo: 
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a trusty counsellor. 


are very anxious to send more. 
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And for fifty years she acted as teacher 


and superintendent of our Girls’ Sunday- 
school. In 1892, an address signed by 


_. more than 100 past and present teachers, 


elders, and scholars, and an accompanying 
gift, were presented to her upon her 
retirement. Many of her old scholars 
lose through her death a kind friend and 
Being very simple in 
her ways, no one felt the slightest diffi- 
dence in approaching her, or any hesita- 
tion in asking her advice. To the last she 
was capable of entering into the thoughts 
and interests of the young, intelligent and 
helpful in conversation, and very anxious 
to be'of service. 

A memorial service was held in the 
Octagon on Sunday last. She was highly 
respected by all who knew her; and the 


Rev. W. H. Cooke, Vicar of St. Saviour’s, 


Norwich, took part with the Rev. A. Hall 
in the funeral service at the Rosary 
Cemetery, on Tuesday, Nov. 19. A. H. 


BOER WOMEN AND CHILDREN 
FUND. 


Srr,—Will you permit me to appeal to 
your readers on behalf of the above fund. 
It was instituted some time ago by Mr. 
Alfred Marks, the. hon. treasurer of the 
Stop the War Committee, to enable those 
who desired to do so to contribute specially 
to the alleviation of the sufferings of Boer 
women and children. Contributions to 
this fund are sent to the Netherlands 
South African Association, Amsterdam. 
There must be many people in Great 
Britain and Ireland to whom the suffer- 
ings of the Boer women and children 
especially appeal, and, indeed, if ever we 
are to recover the good-will of the Dutch, 
we can surely do nothing better than let 
them see that even in this terrible time 
we think of the unhappy Boer women 
and children who have so few friends to 
help them. The sum of £355 has been 
already forwarded to Amsterdam, and we 
Contribu- 
tions should he sent to Mr. Alfred Marks, 


* at the office of the Stop the War Com- 


mittee. Haroup Ryyerr. 

Hon. Secretary, Stop the War Com- 
mittee, 4, Howard House, Arundel-street, 
Strand, London, W.C. 


Worxers’ Arp Socirty.—The Secretary 
wishes to remind the wembers that their 
contributions to the above Society are 
due at the end of the current month or 
early in December. She regrets that 
during the last two years there has been 
a slight falling-off in the number of 
members. The Society, which has now 
been in existence for ten years, has done 
very good and satisfactory work. Its 


object is to provide suitable garments for 
the little invalids in the Winifred House 


Nursing Home, and larger and stronger 
clothing to be distributed among some of 
the London Missions. The conditions of 
membership are the sending of two 
garments and a subscription of 6d. yearly 


to the Secretary, Mrs. Goodwyn Barmby, 


Mount Pleasant, Sidmouth, who will be 
happy to supply any further information. 


‘To CorrzsponpEnts. — Letters, &c., 
received from the following :—C. D. B.; 
Here Wy naee os a Bs Ge AL Ps 
( E. R. 3 6. C, is M. B, W, x 


THE CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


pete) 
GEOFFREY FOSTER FORDHAM, 
March 30, 1890—October 28, 1901. 


I am going to tell you abouta little boy, 
and I think that you will like to hear 
about him, for he was a devoted reader of 
«“‘TheChildren’s Column,” and often talked 
about the other readers as if they were 
personal friends, wondering if they found 
it.as hard to be good as he did. 

Tur Inquirer always came addressed 
to him, and eagerly he enjoyed the privi- 
lege of scolding the newsagent if it did 
not arrive on Saturday. There was no 
Unitarian Chapel near, so ‘« The Children’s 
Column” always made a kind of sermon 
for his sister and himself on Sundays, 
when his mother read and talked religious 
things, and they sang hymns together. 
Sometimes we read “ The Children’s 
Column” before Monday’s lessons, and it 
made the writing-lesson more interesting 
if the children copied from the black- 
board a motto from the “ Column.” My 
little friend in play-time—it was his own 
idea—cut out the “ Column” and pasted 
it in a home-made book, bound with brown 
paper, and then he indexed the cuttings, 
and often read them again. For two-and- 
a-half years he had a great many illnesses, 
but he never complained that he had to 
give up doing as other boys, though for 
nine years he had been perfectly strong. 
At last he kept his bed, and the last thing 
that I read to him in bed was that “ Chil- 
dren’s Column” about Alfred the Great, 
which I am sure stirred all your hearts as 
it did ours. King Alfred and Mr. Glad- 
stone had been his chief heroes, for he was, 
considering his age, a remarkably saga- 
cious politician, and a true little patriot. 
That “Column,” however, was never pasted 
in the home-made book. God took our 
little friend to be with Him in Heaven, 
and it is because in his short life, accord- 
ing to his childish ability and opportunity, 
cheerfully bearing much bodily pain and 
weakness, he, like his great example, King 
Alfred, “sought to live worthily,” his 
memory is precious to those who love him, 
and may be helpful to his unknown friends 
and fellow-readers of “The Children’s 
Column.” 

Geoffrey Foster Fordham lived in a 
beautiful old house with creepers round 
the windows, and chimneys big enough for 
Santa Claus and heaps of presents to 
come down every Christmas. He played 
in a lovely old-fashioned garden where the 
“aster birds” laid eggs every Haster 
Sunday. There are arbours for meals out- 
of-doors all the summer long, and a 
weather-beaten sundial to tell the time on 
sunny days, andan archway under which a 
pair of house-martins patch up a nest every 
spring. The garden melts away into fields 
in which to ride the ponies and run the 
dogs, and into woods just handy for feed- 
ing the fledgelings with worms, for nutting 
and playing Robin Hood when your over- 
all happens to be Lincoln-green. 

Yes, it was a very lovely home, and all 
the people and animals in it had a large 
share of the good things of life. But 
Geoffrey had realised more than most 
children of his age that boys and girls 
have no right to enjoy the good things of 
life until they do their duty honestly, and 
try bravely to master the hard things, 
and until they also share the good things 


with the less fortunate, the weak and the 
helpless. ‘When his friends think of him 
it 1s chiefly of the perfect honesty, the 
cheerful, unselfish dependableness of his 
thoughts, and acts, and sayings, and above 
and through all, his active, forethought- 
ful, gracious chivalry and loving-kindness. 
Among all the fun and frolic—and he was 
one of the merriest of lads—he had two 
silent rebukes for himself, “That is not 
Christian ” (which he only partly under- 
stood) and “ That is not gentlemanly.” 

“Tt is not gentlemanly” to neglect 
your dog and silkworms, to be too lazy to 
walk up the hills when driving a small 
pony, to pass the road-mender and carters 
every day without touching your hat, to 
make a noise when your father or mother 
has a headache, to let the “black dog” 
settle on your back at lessons when your 
teacher is trying to make them interesting, 
to write untidy letters to friends, to make 
other people miserable when you have to 
bear pain. 

I like to think of the seven-year-old 
who stopped the new cook on the stairs, 
and said, “ Cook, I want to shake hands 
with you, and thank you for the nice 
dinner you cooked to-day.” 

His opinion at eight years old on 
Women’s Suffrage was: “ Well, mother, I 
think women ought to have the vote 
before men. They are weaker, and need 
more help, and it is ‘ Ladies first’ in most 
other ways.” 

He gave up singing his favourite 
“God Save the Queen” because *‘ People 
have spoilt it by singing it to rejoice at 
defeating their enemies. The Boers love 
their country just as much as we love 
ours.” 


I used to enjoy watching his modest, 
courteous, genial helping to entertain not 
only the carriage-folk, but the “ boarded- 
out children,” and old people from the 
neighbouring Union, who had their regular 
parties in that dear old hospitable garden. 
And what friendships in all the cottages 
for miles round, formed week by week as 
he drove his mothér in his own little pony- 
cart on all her neighbourly visits to the 
poor.people! Santa Claus went down the 
cottage chimneys, too, and Geoffrey knew 
who he was on those occasions. There 
was one woman who was rather shunned 
by her neighbours as cold and reserved. 
But Geoffrey had found out the warm 
lining to her heart. I asked her one day 
in his last illness to give me a loaf of her 
own baking for which he had a sudden 
fancy. ‘We'd go wi'out oursel’,” she 
said, beaming, “ Mester Geoffrey should 
have our last loaf rather than he go 
wi’out.” 

I love to remember my last errand at 
his request, to take some chocolates from 
his bedside to a poor sick woman, and 
shall never forget her tears, or the messages 
from one sufferer to another. 

Can you wonder that on his last resting- 
place was laid a wreath sent by the men, 
women and children from all the cottages 
in that country-side, and that I wanted to 
tell you how even a boy of eleven years 
old can be a power for good far beyond 
his own home-circle ? 

“Eh! but we shall miss his bonny 
bright face,” a poor woman said to ine, 
“‘ Master Geoffrey were sucha lovable boy. 
and always such a little gentleman.” 


So you see trying had met with success, 
Eminy. H, Smrrx, 
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OUR DUTY TO LONDON. 


Ar the autumn meeting of the 
London District Unitarian Society, 
which we reported last week, the 
general subject dealt with by all the 
speakers was ‘“‘Our Duty to London 
To-Day.” The vastness of the pro- 
blem presented by the crowded millions 
of the metropolis, the greatness of the 
need, and the utter littleness of any- 
thing our scattered churches have 
accomplished amid these overwhelm- 
ing conditions, clearly set forth by more 
than one speaker, might well daunt any 
but the most loyal courage, and any 
but the highest and most self-forgetting 
faith. Yet if we suffer ourselves to be 
discouraged we are recreant servants of 
the Truth, and of that righteousness of 
Gop which after all is stronger than the 
most insistent forces of a self-seeking 
world, and of the Love which is stronger 
even than Death. It is folly for us to 
picture our little company of churches 
as standing alone, matched against the 
whole embattled forces of evil concen- 
trated in this bewildering city. We are 
but one little company of the great 
army, pledged to a common service, in 
conflict with every form of evil, striving 
for the victory of the kingdom of Gop 
on earth. One of the wisest words 
spoken at last week’s meeting was Mr. 
TARRANT’S, when he warned his hearers 
not to forget that there were many 
other agencies, besides those represented 
in our churches, at work in the same 
direction, and that our first concern 
must be simply to see that at our 
own posts of duty the most effective 
service was rendered. Even when 
one reckons up the whole of the 
forces 
service truth and 
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in London pledged to this: 
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ness and brotherly love, the task 
remains overwhelming, and the word 
must go along the line for redoubled 
efforts, and more strenuous loyalty, 
for the eager seeking of new recruits 
for every kind of good work, for more 
abundant giving, both of means and of 
personal service, in self-sacrifice which 
the supreme Love alone can prompt. 
And with that call sounding in our 
ears we shall best be roused to the true 
spirit of loyalty at our own post—not 
in rivalry with other churches and 
other agencies for good, but in com- 
radeship—knowing that we have our 
own work to do, which noneof the others 
can do for us, work which claims far 
more than any strength and loyalty we 
have ever yet given to the cause, yet 
with the happy sense that many other 
brethren are also in the field, many of 
them perhaps doing much more and 
better than we can do, yet all together 
setting our hands to the great work of 
Gop. 

In face of the problem of London, 
the duty of the District Unitarian 
Society, Mr. Bowie said. was to offer 
their best thought and life and aspira- 
tion, as the most necessary contribu- 
tion towards a happy issue, for what 
London stood most in need of was the 
power of genuine religion. And that 
word we may accept not for the District 
Society alone, but for the whole of our 
religious community. 

The service to which we are called at 
our own post in the great army of the 
Kingdom is to see to it that where we 
are the people shall feel the power of 
genuine religion. The great need is 
that throughout this vast community 
there should be living churches, mani- 
festing the strength of a divine life in 
the world, and to this end we have to 
do our part. But we must have a care 
that it is done in the right spirit. We 
can establish none but Free Churches, 
and if we are to manifest the power of 
religion, it must be our own religion, 
and thereby we shall be declaring the 
truth and the power of our Unitarianism 
to the world; but these—the form of 
church order and of doctrinal belief— 
must never be allowed to take the first 
place, if we are to keep the springs of 
our inspiration fresh and pure ; those 
things are but means to the great end, 
they are the method by which alone we 
can do our own work for the Kingdom, 
but the end must always be kept in 
view and must hold the first place— 
the end of a brave and true life with 
Gop, in human brotherhood, the over- 
coming of evil with good, in works of 
enlightenment and uplifting, of com- 
passion and unselfish love. 

We are called, then, to maintain 
churches,and so far asour strength avails 
to found other churches, but whether 
they be few or many to see to it always 
that the true spirit of worship shall be 
there, that they may be places of rest 
and of brotherly sympathy, that who- 
ever comes in shall feel the power of 
truth and purity, of gladness as ina 
Divine presence, of strong enthusiasm 
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for righteousness and an eager longing 
for helpful service. Here are to be 
homes of truth and goodness, where 
tired way-farers shall be glad to come 
in, where battlers in the world shall 
find new insight into duty and new 
courage to be faithful and their soul 
shall be uplifted in contemplation of a 
great ideal. Here shall be a true com- 
radeship of brethren pledged to the 
warfare of the Kingdom, and at the 
same time a hidden communion of the 
seen and unseen, in which the great 
hosts are gathered for the solace and 
the inspiration of each humblestworker, 
and each disciple knows what is meant 
by the grace and truth of Jusus, the 
Chief of faithful souls, while all together 
are enfolded in the Farur’s love and 
care. 

From such centres of the higher life, 
homes of true brotherliness, of prayer 
and thanksgiving and worship of the 
Holiest, the strongest testimony to 
truth and righteousness and genuine 
brotherly love will go out into the 
world, the true meaning and power of 
Christianity will be declared and some- 
thing will be achieved for the Kingdom. 

Such must be the churches that we 
maintain, and for the maintenance of 
which we call.in:new helpers—to 
minister to the world’s needs, to bear 
testimony and to work for Gop. If only 
with single-hearted purpose we will 
surrender to that great ideal, it will 
kindle in us an enthusiasm that will 
lift us above all littleness in our aims 
and endeavours, and leave no room for 
discouragement in our work. And we 
repeat, it must be done ag our share of 
a greater work, with the thankful know- 
ledge that there are many others, not 
of our own special communion, who are 
yet our helpers and encouragers, from 
whom we have much to learn, who, we 
may hope, have also something to learn 
from us, but who in any case are 
fellow-labourers with us for the one 
great cause of the Divine Kingdom on 
earth. 

Not any theological propaganda but 
religious inspiration must stand first in 
our interest and as claiming the devoted 
service of our lives. We shall best 
serve the cause of theological enlighten- 
ment by proving the strength’ of our 
religion for inspiration and for the 
victory of righteousness and brother- 
hood in the world. 


Tur touching memorial of Geoffrey 
Fordham, which will be found in this 
week’s “Children’s Column,” naturally 
recalls the familiar lines of old Ben 
Jonson. Those who mourn for a dear 


child may find some solace in the thought. 


It is not growing like a tree 
In bulk doth make man better be, 
Or standing long an oak, three hundred year, 
To fall a log at last, dry, bald, and sere ; 
A lily of a day ] 
Is fairer far in May, 
Although it fall and die that night— 
It was the plant and flower of light. 
In small proportions we just beauties see, — 
And in short measures life may perfect be. 
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HUNGARIAN LETTER. 


TI am glad to tell you that just now we 
are in that most pleasant position when 
friends and foes alike congratulate the 
Unitarians on the LKolozsvar College. 
Though a silent edifice in itself, it is like 
a gospel, full of inspiration and inspiring. 
Our college has always been most liberally 
open for young men, without respect to 
their confession, No denominational 
school has had such a mixture of students 
+»~Unitarian, Roman Catholic, Calvinian, 
Lutheran, Jew, Greek have been always 
well represented in the classes, The 
Unitarians made up two-thirds of the 
whole, and still the minority felt quite at 

ome, because they were treated’ most 
cordially, A deep and sincere friendship 
grew up among the students, which they 
carried out into life. Now we invited all 
the old students to meet in the new 
college, and take farewell of the dark old 
building. Several hundreds were present, 
some of them eighty years of age. Many 
of the non-Unitarians also came, and 
spent, together with the others, a most 
joyful time. They were present at the 
opening ceremonies. 

The Chief Consistory held its annual 
meeting together with the opening. We 
never saw so many Unitarians together at 
Kolozsvar. Several were there who had 
not been in the town since they left college, 
thirty or forty years ago. The opening 
ceremony was begun early on Sept. 23, 
first in the consistory, then in the church, 
and, finally, at the College. Hach place 
was too small to hold all who wished to 
be there. Of course, the College Festival 
was the most attractive. Here the 
Government was represented by Count 
Béddy. Neither school, college, church, 
nor office was left unrepresented. Most 
effective it was to see the President and 
all the deans of the Koloszvar University 
in their richly-coloured gowns. Even the 
army was represented. A considerable 
part of the hall was reserved for the 
ladies, who were there in a dense crowd. 
The students’ choir opened the proceed- 
ings by singing the national hymn. 
Bishop Ferencz offered a prayer, beautiful 
and touching. Chief Curator Daniel made 
the opening address, and pleased every- 
body. Baron Horvath, the other Chief 
Curator, greeted the representatives 
and representative ministers, and the 
Burgomaster of the town replied. 

The story of the building, old and new, 
and the importance of the occasion was 
explained by the Curator of the College, 
M. F. Kozma. He described the life and 
work in the old College, which was built 
and kept up amid the greatest trials and 
drawbacks. Thére was a time when not 
more than three small rooms were there, 
built almost entirely by the hands of the 
students. Later, just a hundred years 
ago, was built of stone and brick the old 
College, which we left last summer. Many 
of the most eminent men of the country 
gained their knowledge in this College, 
which used to be the principal educational 
institution, not only at Kolozsvar, but.also 


_ in the whole of Transylvania. The system 


of education was very good, but the living 
of the students was extremely simple and 
poor. A considerable number of the 


students earned their living by going out | 


to some work during the early part of the 
day and in the evening. The food of a 
poor student was not more than from three 
to sixpennyworth in the whole day. But 
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this hard struggle meant purification of 
character and developing of strength. 

The modern spirit of the last twenty or 
twenty-five years could no longer bear that 
Patriarchal way of life.~ The need for 
change and improvement was badly felt, 
It took some fifteen years of preparation 
and work to get such a noble College and 
so much comfort. I am not going to 
describe the plan of the College in parti- 
eulars. Let me, however, mention that in 
the new College boarding is realised in the 
full English sense of the word, lodging and 
feeding together. And just:fancy that we 
are able to give sufficiently good and 
nourishing food for a student three times 
a day, for 200 crowns for a College year, 
which sum is equal to about £8 altogether. 
Now, indeed, one might think that every 
student could pay this little sum; but we 
find, that out of the 200 Unitarian 
students of the Oollege, about 120 are 
hardly able to pay anything for their 
living, so poor are their parents. Thanks 
to our good-hearted Unitarians consider- 
able bequests have been made from time 
to time, so that about forty can be provided 
for. Just now a vigorous movement is 
going on to raise more money for the aid 
of students. It is pleasant to see that 
people give willingly. 

A most touching scene at the opening 
meeting was displayed by a representative 
group of Unitarian young ladies, led by 
Miss Fangh. The Unitarian girls all over 
the country had made collections among 
themselves and made a very rich and 
beautiful banner, which they presented to 
the College. Miss Fangh made asuitable 
and deeply touching speech, explaining 
their intention. The banner is worked by 
hand. Itis in blue and red, the colours 
of the College, and has Minerva, the 
Goddess of Knowledge, painted on it. 

There is abundant accommodation in 
the College. You will be interested to 
know that the theological students have 
their own separate part.» Formerly they 
used to live with the other students 
together. Now they feel quite happy. 
You know, perhaps, that Miss Tagart’s 
party decided here to make a collection 
for the Channing theological chair which 
is not filled, because its fund is too small 


yet to cover the salary of a Professor. 


It will be a very great gain to the College 
if this chair is established. Need I say 
that thereby the bond of friendship will 
also be made still stronger. 

I think I must write again very soon, 
because I hear some Austrian has written 
a very bitter article against Hungary in 
the Quarterly keview. I hope the readers 
of Tue Inquirer will not judge before 
they hear the other side. You know that 
Austria was wont to look upon Hungary 
as a faithful tributary to her. Now that 
the time of this is gone by and Hungary 
is becoming strong and independent, well, 
they over there, in their fear of the future, 
are ready to say all evil things against 
Hungary.. We are very happy that there 
are English men and women all over the 
country who are able to judge for them- 
selves in such questions. 

GEORGE Boros. 
Kolozsvar. 


Men of character are the conscience of 
the society to which they belong, and to 
produce all this no word need be spoken, 
no deed done—the presence often suffices. 
—Emerson, 


THE MINISTERS’ BENEVOLENT 
SOCIETY. 


FORTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL REPORT OF TH 
DIRECTORS. 


Tw the financial year that has just 
closed, grants have been made to twenty- 
two widows and fifteen ministers, and also, 
in two cases, to the orphan children of 
deceased beneficiary members. During 
the same period one person in receipt of 
a grant from the Society’s funds has 
passed away, while two to whom help has 
hitherto been given have not renewed their 
applications, the necessity for assistance 
having ceased. The directors refer with 
especialf pleasure to cases such as these, 
of which there have been not a few in the 
course of recent years, where, thanks to 
the society’s timely aid, a period of stress 
and strain has been tided over, and where 
relief has been given, during the time that 
it was needed, from the anxiety conse- 
quent on the lack of means to provide for 
ordinary daily needs. One other class 
may be shortly referred to—namely, that 
in which a minister, after many years of 
steady, good work, is forced to retire 
owing to increasing infirmity, and where, 
but for the knowledge that he will receive 
at the Society’s hands that liberal con- 
sideration which his life of quiet labour has 
merited, the outlook for the future would 
be black indeed ; here, again, the helping 
hand has been held out. The directors 
venture to think that it would be impos- 
sible to point to any part of the Society’s 
work which more entirely fulfils the bene- 
volent aims of its founders than that 
above outlined. 

In the course of the twelve months seven 
beneficiary members have been added to 
the roll, making a total of beneficiary 
members to date of 186. 

The proceedings of the Society since the 
last annual meeting call for httle or no 
detailed notice, with the exception of one 
matter of importance which has claimed a 
large amount of careful and anxious con- 
sideration on the part of the directors— 
namely, the subject of the superannuation 
of ministers; and, as it is possible that 
there may have been some slight mis- 
apprehension as to the directors’ position 
in the matter on the part of those who are 
not fully conversant with the facts, it may 
be well to state in a few words what this 
position really is, and how it has been 
arrived at. The subject of ministers’ 
superannuation was first brought pro- 
minently to the notice of the Unitarian 
body in a paper by Mr. Cogan Conway, 
read at the Triennial Conference of Non- 
Subscribing Churches, held at Sheffield in 
1897, when a committee was appointed to 
consider the whole subject, and to submit 
a scheme to a future meeting of the Con- 
ference. The directors were approached 
on the subject in a tentative manner in 
March, 1898, but it was not until 
December of the following year that the 
details were laid before them of the pro- 
posal formulated by the Conference Com- 
mittee, and which had then taken the 
form of an insurance provision for 
ministers at the age of sixty-five, with a 
further payment at death. After the 
fullest consideration of the matter the 
directors were obliged to intimate to the 
Committee that, while they felt the 
heartiest sympathy with them in the 
objects which they had in view, and 
desired to express their good wishes for 
the successful attainment of such objects, 
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they were forced to the conclusion that the 
scheme, as then suggested, was quite out- 
side the scope of the Ministers’ Benevolent 
Society, as defined by its laws, and that 
they were consequently precluded from 
undertaking the management of the pro- 
posed fund. 

Certain informal interchanges of views 
took place subsequently between members 
of the Board and members of the Com- 
mittee, and the directors were further 
kept fully in touch with the subject in 
hand; owing to the fact that the Rev. J. C. 
Street, one of their body, was also a 
member of the Conference Committee. 
Eventually, in November, 1900, the ques- 
tion was again brought officially to the 
notice of the directors, and in a somewhat 
modified form, in a letter from the Rev. J. 
Kstlin Carpenter, the President of the 
Conference, and Chairman of the Super- 
annuation Committee. 

In the meantime, however, the directors 
had had occasion, in reference to quite 
another subject, to take the opinion of 
counsel as to the precise position of the 
Society with regard to the first of its laws, 
which define, in explicit terms, the objects 
for which the Society was founded, and 
they were advised that, with regard to 
existing funds, it is not competent to the 
Society to in any way alter the trusts 
which the laws, as they now stand, have 
impressed upon those funds, an opinion 
which, by the way, coincides with the 
views more than once previously expressed 
by other members of the legal profession. 
The directors were thus able to enter on 
the consideration of the fresh proposals 
submitted to them, with the guidance 
which this opinion afforded, and to arrive 
at a clear understanding of the Society’s 
position with regard to these proposals. 

The subject of Mr. Carpenter’s letter 
was first considered by the directors, at 
much length, at a special meeting called 
for the purpose on Nov. 19, 1900, when 
an earnest desire was expressed, if 
possible, to meet the Committee by aiding 
them in the carrying out of the Super- 
annuation scheme ; and on the 18th of the 
following month a deputation from the 
Committee met the directors, when, after 
an expression by the President of the 
anxiety of the directors to aid the Com- 
mittee by every means in their power, a 
very full and frank discussion of the 
whole subject, and its various aspects, 
took place, the legal difficulties with which 
the directors were confronted being also 
clearly explained to the deputation. 

Another special meeting of the directors 
was held in January of the present year 
to still further consider the subject in the 
light of what had transpired at the con- 
ference with the deputation just referred 
to, when, after the fullest deliberation, 
and with every wish to further the aims 
which have formed the basis of the Con- 
ference Committee’s labours, the directors 
again found themselves faced by the con- 
clusion that the constitution of the Society 
absolutely precluded their aiding ministers 
insuring for superannuation benefit, as it 
had been suggested that they might 
possibly be able to do, and that, for 
similar reasons, it was not open to them, 
as directors, to avcept the administration 
of a fund to be applied in carrying out 
the insurance scheme as submitted by the 
Conference Committee. At the same time 
they intimated to the Committee that they 
would be willing, provided that a 
sufficient fund were subscribed, and that 


the requisite authority were obtained from 
the members of the Society, to undertake 
the administration of the fund on some- 
what wider and more liberal lines than 
those laid down in the existing laws of the 
Society. They also again expressed to the 
Committee their cordial good wishes for 
the success of their scheme, if this should 
still be proceeded with, and offered to give 
them every information in their power 
which might be of assistance in its conduct, 
and which did not involve the disclosure of 
matter of a confidential nature. 

The directors trust that the above state- 
ment of the course which the negotiations 
have taken will serve to show what their 
position has been, and to emphasise the 
fact that it was impossible for them, under 
the ‘circumstances, to act otherwise than 
they have done in the matter. 

The following, among other kind contri- 
butions to the funds, have been received 
during the year :—Miss Sharpe (London), 
£100; Mr. John Harrison (London), £20 ; 
Mr. W. G. Harrison (Croydon), £20; 
Rosslyn Hill Chapel (London), £21 6s. 1d. 
collection. 

The following table gives a concise sum- 
mary of the amounts expended in grants 
by the Society ,since its formation in 
1852 :— 


From Oct. ToSept. £ In Grants. 
1852 1862 965 41 
1862 1872 4,820 141 
1872 1882 11,732 247 
1882 1892 15,951 395 
1892 1901 =. 12,535 304 

Sept. 30. 


T. H. Russet, Hon. Sec. 


MANCHESTER DISTRICT SUNDAY 
SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 


A Conrrrenceof Teachers and Workers 
in our Sunday-schools was held in the 
Memorial Hall last Saturday evening. The 
Rev. 8. A. SrurntHat, President of the 
Association, was in the chair, and in his 
opening remarks referred to the increasing 
work in which the Association is engaged, 
and the great need of additional funds. 
He also spoke of the changed conditions 
of life in our Lancashire centres of popu- 
lation, and stated his belief that Sunday- 
schools were to-day more needed than ever 
before. 

The Rev. J. J. Wriaur read a paper on 
“The Future Work of the Sunday-school.” 
He said his faith in the Sunday-school was 
as great as ever, and that it was never 
more potential for real good than at the 
present time. Their “future work” can- 
not be anything novel; but a development 
of old principles. The work of the Sunday- 
school has run on two main lines—namely, 
the line of rescuing the children from evil 
for the children’s sake, and the line of 
either keeping or rescuing the children for 
their own sake and the Church’s sake. 
The larger and deeper idea is that Sunday- 
school and Church are one—working on 
different points, but atone object—whether 
rescuing or cherishing, yet still with one 
object—namely, to teach and train human 
nature in the art. of right living in relation 
to God, to Nature, to one’s fellow men 
both near and far away, and the art of 
right living within one’s own soul. There 
are few positions of honour and in- 
fluence—academiec, social, civic, national, 
benevolent, or religious—to which boys 
and girls, once in our Sunday-schools, 
have notrisen, We are proud of them, and 


thankful for them. They are the best 
products of our Sunday-schools, and are 
God’s revelation to us of what we might 
produce in more abundance. Our aim 
should be, formation of character. Ask 
those men and women what essentially it 
was which the Sunday-school did for them, 
and they will say it created that environ- 
ment of good influences which enabled 
them to find their own better life, and to 
get fixed in it for good and all. Also, that 
they there received from some teacher a 
transference of higher life into their own 
young souls. Is there not great hope for 
our work if the Sunday-school could lay 
itself out, with deliberate design, to culti- 
vate the higher type of life in all whom it 
can reach, with at least the ardour, 
patience, and determination of the pigeon- 
fancier or the patisy-grower? Moral and 
spiritual life is not a causeless miracle. 
Sunday-schools are apt to get conservative. 
In our methods we ought to be prepared 
for changes—even revolutions if evolutions 
won't do—remembering that “ rest and be 
thankful” spells ruin, and the school that 
is satisfied is lost. Suppose we could so 
train our scholars that they should haye 
high ideals of character, and a “keen 
sense of personal honour and reverence 
for all that is greatest and best in human 
life,” would not our homes and churches 
and cities and country be immensely 
ennobled thereby? We are not using our 
time to highest purposes unless our work 
in all its variety tends towards the con- 
scious formation of moral and spiritual 
manhood and womanhood. The gravest 
mistake we can make is to be afraid to 
speak directly of religion in the teaching 
and training of our young people. The 
response of his own young people . at 
Chowbent to the appeals of religious 
teaching had been a revelation to him— 
human nature was religious at its centre. 
There is no greater work in the future 
than the cultivation of the religious sense ; 
the Sunday-school must produce religious 
men and women. 

Mr. Grorce Smirn next delivered an 
address on the same subject. He said the 
Sunday-schools were the glory of England, 
and had done more than any other insti- 
tution, save the churches, in the moral 
uplifting of the people. Speaking of the 
avowed decline in the number of scholars 
and of the failure to attract;elder scholars, 
he said he was no pessimist ; the real 
decline was very small, and there were so 
many organisations having the same end 
in view though adopting different methods, 
that the religious work was going on as 
vigorously as ever. .They must hold fast 
to the schools so that their scholars may 
take into the world the spirit which they 
infuse into them. The present was a 
transition period. There were three main 
elements entering into the foundation of 
Sunday-school life—namely, power of 
influence, association, service and pre- 
occupation. He advocated more suitable 
buildings, with adequate class-room accom-. 
modation, and more Bible teaching. 

~The Rev. W. Harrison deplored the 

decrease in the number of scholars, and 
the absence of parents from the Sunday 
service. \ : 

Mr. Wieury thought that parents did 
not sufficiently value the teaching of the 
Sunday school, and that fathers and 
mothers were wanted on the teaching 
staff. He suggested a lectureship in con- 
nection with the Association, which would | 

rovide a competent enthusiastic 10 
P CpEAP nats 
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periodically to address the elder classes of 
each school. 

Rev. W. R. Suanxs said they had not 
in the past given sufficient attention to the 
business side of Sunday-school life. It 
used to be the practice to have a body of 

teachers who would visit absent scholars. 
Where work is neglected the central 
organisation should have power to step in 
and see that itis done. He also strongly 
believed in the examination scheme. 

Mr. Hout said that a missionary spirit 
should be cultivated, and that scholars 


_ themselves should have charge of a neigh- 


bourhood. He also advocated the appoint- 
ment of a man to go round the schools to 
deliver addresses. . 

Revs. John Moore, C. Peach and C. 
Smith, and Messrs. Wright and Ashworth 
also joined in the Conference. 

_ Music was provided during the evening. 
There was a fair attendance of teachers 
present, and it was felt that the Conference 
had been interesting and inspiring. 


NORTH LANCASHIRE AND WEST- 
“MORLAND ASSOCIATION. 


‘On Saturday last there was held in the 
Percy-street Chapel, Preston, a Conference 
of Unitarian ministers, members of con- 
gregations, and Sunday-school workers 
from Preston, Chorley, Blackpool (Banks- 
street and South-shore), Lancaster, and 
Kendal, the object being to form a union 
of churches and Sunday-schools for the 
district. Delegates from the churches and 
schools of the various towns were present, 
and some seventy persons sat down to tea, 
which preceded the Conference. Those 
present included the Revs. N. Anderton, 
B.A., Preston; D. Davis, Banks-street, 
Blackpool; H. V. Mills, Kendal; J. C. 
Pollard, Lancaster ; and A. Doel, Chorley. 
_ At the Conference the chair was occu- 
pied by the Rev. N. AnpErron, who 
referred to the origin of the proposal to 
form a union, and then called upon Mr. 
Newell, who, he said, originated the idea, 
to read a paper on the subject. 

_ Mr. Newett, after dwelling on the 
importance of the occasion on which they 
had met, expressed the hope that: that 
meeting would be the beginning of a 
grand forward movement for the North 
Lancashire and Westmorland churches 
of the liberal faith, of the religion of 
liberty, and of progressive religious 
thought. At present, he said, we seem 
to be simply nowhere in point of numbers; 
our churches are lost in the multitude; 
our influence does not count; we are 
incapable of changing or modifying the 
action of any public body, and our faith 
bars us. The fault is not, however, in the 
religion, but that the public know so little 
about it; thatthe little they do profess 
to know is erroneous; they have got it 
upside down. Our position all round is 
one of splendid isolation, and by it we are 
apt to become discouraged when everybody 
is against us, and we are kept out of all 
- religious movements. No doubt we, our- 
selves, aresomewhat to blame,formany of us 
sit down and rest content in the idea that 
truth must prevail. 
course Ido nov like to see adopted, for 
unless truth bestirs herself, and does not 
sit with folded hands, she will not prevail ; 
let her arm herself and go forth to fight, 
and then she will prevail. Another point 
he wished to make clear was, that we are 
a diminishing quantity. There are our 
poor orphans ,who, having by force 


That is just the} 


of circumstances to remove to other 


places, find no home there; there are our 


prodigals who marry into orthodox 
families; those who have got on a bit 
and have gone to more popular and pros- 
perous churches ; those who have grown 
up without sufficient interest in our 
church and go nowhere, or those who are 
lost owing to a hobby or other attractions. 
There must be something wrong with the 
church; it sows but it has no harvest 
time, no harvesters. Our people in other 
churches require the food they cannot 
get in those churches,\which they can 
only get at home. We must devise some 
means of getting our own at home. We 
must take a lesson out of the book of our 
neighbours ; we must form Unioas; we 
must concentrate our forces. We must 
not be faint-hearted because we are few; 
we must come together and form a grand 
united fighting square. We must join 
together, march together, work together 
in one earnest, hopeful, conquering, mis- 
sionary effort, well sustained, until the 
great end is achieved, when they will 
come from the Hast and from the West, 
from the North and from the South, to 
build up the waste places, to rebuild the 
temple wherein shall stand those who 
hold the ancient faith of our fathers, and 
to which shall return the dispersed of our 
people from among the orthodox. In con- 
clusion he moved :— 


That we, the delegates and friends from 
the congregations and Sunday-schools of 
Blackpool (Banks-street and South-shore), 
Chorley, Kendal, Lancaster, and Preston, 
inaugurate at this meeting a Congregational 
and Sunday-school Union of our churches 
for purposes of mutual intercourse and 
fellowship, as hereafter to be defined in the 
eonstitution to be adopted ; and that this 
resolution be subject to the approval of the 
congregations and Sunday-schools con- 
cerned. 


The Rev. J. C. Pontntarp, of Lancaster, 
seconded, and after a highly appreciative 
discussion the resolution was carried 
unanimously. 

Mr. Newent next submitted a draft of 
the proposed constitution to the meeting, 
which was considered. It was thereupon 
decided :— 


That the name of the Union shall be 
**The North Lancashire and Westmorland 
Unitarian Association.’’ That its objects 
shall be to unite in association the churches 
and Sunday-schools of North Lancashire 
and Westmorland for the purposes of 
holding conferences, public 
country excursions, circulating literature, 
and promoting such efforts as shall extend 
the influence and increase the usefulness of 
those churches and Sunday-schools; that 
the committee shall consist of president, 
treasurer, secretary (elected annually at 
each annual meeting), and one_ delegate 


|from each congregation and Sunday-school 


affiliated with the Association; that the 
annual business meeting shall be held in 


| Preston on the last Saturday in October, 


and that three conferences shall be held at 
other places in the Association during each 
year. 


The other portions of the scheme related 
to financial and other matters of detail. 

The officers for the first year were 
appointed as follows:—President, the 
Rev. H. V. Mills (Kendal); Treasurer, 
Mr. Fred Chadderton (Preston) ; Secre- 
tary, Mr. R. Newell (Preston). 

After hearty votes of thanks to the 
friends at Preston for their reception and 
entertainment of the delegates, and to 
the Rev. N, Anderton: for presiding, one 


meetings, , 


of the most successful meetings ever held 
in the district was brought to a close, 


PROVINCIAL LETTER. 


——— 
SOUTH WALKS. 


Tue all-absorbing question with many 
of us in South Wales at present is our 
New Century Fund. When we see our 
neighbouring friends of the orthodox folds 
working with such a will and with such 
evident success, we cannot but envy them, 
and pray for strength to overcome that 
inertia which is so characteristic of the 
ordinary Welsh Unitarian. But the reader 
must please note thatwe are also waking-up 
gradually, and some of our churches are 
doing well. In point of number our list 
of subscriptions will look respectable, 
though the total amount cannot help being 
petty in comparison. Other churches will 
count their hundreds of thousands ; we 
can follow them—only at a great distance. 
We aim at a minimum sum of £3,000, 
and we have been told the sum is a modest 
one; but great as our need, and modest 
as our aim is, we cannot hope to raise even 
the £3,000 without much outside help. 
Our churches in South Wales are not 
numerous, and none of them are strong ; 
the members do not belong to the richer 
class; the great majority, 95 per cent., are 
ordinary working-men. Still we claim 
that we have done good work in the past ; 
our church buildings have nearly all been 
renewed within the last forty years; and 
I believe I can say with truth that 
two-thirds at least of the total expendi- 
ture were collected locally ; and better 
still, our ministers’ stipends within the 
same period, though small enough in all 
conscience even now, have been increased 
threefold. Considering these facts and re- 
membering that as Hercules even in Pagan 
times is said tu have helped those who 
helped themselves, we, in this twen- 
tieth century of the Christian era 
have drawn out our “ Appeal” (copies of 
which may be obtained from the Rev. D. 
J. Williams, 3, Brynteg-terrace, Merthyr 
Tydvil), in the full assurance that the 
unfailing generosity and kindness of the 
Unitarian public will not fail us in this 
our time of need. With £3,000 we could 
bring light into the eyes and joy into the 
hearts of hundreds of our people. 

The debts on a few of our churches— 
notably Pentre and Clydach Vale in the 
Rhondda Valley—are a veritable night- 
mare, crushing the spirits of the faithful 
few, and deterring the weaker ones from 
putting in an appearance at all, from fear 
of incurring a greater responsibility than 
they care to bear. The natural conse- 
quence is, the church suffers, the minister 
suffers, we all pity, and we all say we 
must try to relieve those good people of 
a part of their burden. The reader will 
probably remember that both these 
churches are new ones, gathered together 
a few years ago by Dr. Griffiths, then the 
missionary of the B. and F.U.A. in South 
Wales. They met originally atone of the 
Board-schools, but could not be allowed 
permanently to settle there. Then be- 
coming homeless they had the courage of 
their convictions ; and even though they 
should be blamed they would build, 
and build they did, two small Bethels 
for themselves and their children, 
incurring thereby an expenditure far 
beyond their expectation and beyond their 
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means, They may not have exercised 
sufficient prudence, but I cannot blame 
them ; if they erred, they erred in the 
direction of a good work, and they deserve 
all the sympathy and help we can give 
them to sweep off their debt. 

The collapse of the chapel at Lampeter 
has placed our good people there in a most 
unfortunate predicament. The church 
only dates from 1876. It is situated 
almost under the shadow of St. David's 
College, and in a town which is churchy 
to an extreme, but it has always held its 
own well, and has become one of our 
strongest churches in Cardiganshire. No 
church of ours in Wales has made greater 
sacrifices. Its first building was erected 
in 1875-6, and soon paid for. Since then 
a house for the caretaker has been erected, 
and a hall for Sunday-school use and week- 
night meetings. Both these have been 
paid for. The Sunday services are held 
in the hall now; but it is utterly inade- 
quate for the purpose—too small and too 
inconvenient. And now that the neces- 
sity for rebuilding comes upon the con- 
gregation, there are divided counsels, and 
the friends are naturally despondent. The 
more cautious are afraid of the expense, 
and keep asking where is the money to 
come from? They would be satisfied with 
any kind of four walls that would afford a 
sufficient shelter. Others maintain there 
is something due to public sentiment ; 
they would have the new in no way 
inferior to the old, and in all respects 
worthy of a university town and of the 
importance of the congregation. 

It is a fact, sad to contemplate, that 
no fewer than eight of our pulpits are 
at present vacant, with no hope of being 
filled this side of June, if then. The 
Rev. David Evans has taken charge of 
the pulpit at Cwmbach, and is doing good 
work there, but he has left that of Wick 
vacant. The Rev. W. J. Phillips has 
undertaken the somewhat difficult task 
of finding supplies for that pulpit. The 
Rev. David Rees has withdrawn his 
resignation, to the great joy of the churches 
at Pentre and Clydach Vale. 

The friends at Merthyr Tydvil will 
have a red-letter day on Sunday and Mon- 
day, Dec. 1 and 2: the Rev. James Har- 
wood, B.A. will preach anniversary 
sermons on the Sunday; and on Monday 
the foundation-stone of their new building 


will be laid, to be followed in the evening. 


by a public meeting. It is to be hoped 
a history of this church will be given 
some day. It will be a long history, 
reaching beyond 1620, and a most enter- 
taining history. It was for preaching to 
Nonconformists at Merthyr, and at the 
instigation of the Rector of Merthyr, that 
Vavasor Powell was haled to prison for 
the last time. 

The pulpit exchanges in Cardiganshire 
continue to be as popular as ever. They 
take place in the summer. For seven 
consecutive Sundays each respective minis- 
ter is absent from his own pulpit, which 
is supplied Sunday after Sunday by a 
succession of brother ministers. ‘The 
congregations take a great interest in these 
exchanges, and are doubtless benefited 
by them; and the ministers ought to be 
benefited somewhat, as the arrangement 
leaves them more leisure for fresh study. 

The Ymofynydd (our Welsh Inquirer) 
seems once more to have taken a new 
lease of life. It was taken up at the 
beginning of the year by the South 
Wales Unitarian Association, which has 


thus become in a way responsible for its 
management. It has two editors, both 
active and enthusiastic young men, who 
are fortunate in securing contributions 
from quarters where nothing was ever got 
before. Owing to the limited number of 
contributors, former editors were often at 
a loss for material to cover their pages. 
They often failed in variety, and some- 
times erred in making their articles too 
long. It is to be hoped the present 
management will not err on the other 
extreme and let their magazine drift into 
the region of tit-bits. As they gain in 
experience, may they gain also in the 
knowledge and the wisdom which will 
make the Ymofynydd better year by year. 

The second part of the “Gwersi ar 
Efengyl Luc” has just made its appear- 
ance. The first part we noticed last year, 
recommending it strongly to the notice 
of our readers. The present part contains 
lessons on Luke ix.-xvi., and is intended 
for the use of our Welsh Sunday-schools, 
from October, 1901, to May, 1902, when 
the general examination takes place. This 
part, like the first, is edited by the Rev. 
W. James, who also writes eight out of 
the twenty lessons, the other lessons being 
prepared by some ten or more collabora- 
tors. None of the writers seem to be 
afraid of the results of the Higher 
Criticism, and some may think that the 
writers do noterr on the side of too much 
caution ; but, whatever may be thought, 
they have made it clear that their aim 
has been to teach truth and not dogma. 
We hope this little volume will have a 
ready sale. 

“The Free Church Council” is dealing 
with us in South Wales much as it has 
done with most of the Unitarian churches 
elsewhere, evidently taking their cue from 
headquarters. At Dowlais the then 
minister, the Rev. J. H. Jenkins, was in- 
vited to the preliminary meetings, but 
was ousted later on by a special orthodox 
resolution that could be called Christian 
only by courtesy. In the Rhondda Valley 
the Rev. David Rees was ignored, and he 
wrote a long and a strong letter to the 
local paper protesting against the in- 
justice of the whole thing. And now the 
same is done at Aberdare, where our 
minister, when asked by an Orthodox 
brother minister why it was he was 
absent, could only reply that he was 
absent because he knew nothing about 
it, not having received any notice. Think- 
ing that there might be others who would 
like to know the why, he sent his explana- 
tion to the Merthyr Express, claiming that 
his church was free as any in the valley, 
and, in a further letter, pointed out that 
the Unitarian pulpit was not only free 
but Evangelical—Hvangelical in the sense 
that Jesus would have it to be. 

Wales may be orthodox as Scotland is, 
but it has never been without the Black 
Drop in its veins since Pelagius preached 
the heresy that even “ unbaptised ” babies 
may get to heaven. We cannot boast of 
anything like ‘‘ Scotch Sermons, 1880,” but 
we fancy we see the occasional swallow that 
proclaims the advent of summer, the 
summer of a more rational and more 
humane theology. An M.A. and B.D. a 
few weeks ago said at Merthyr that John 
Calvin needed a more modern dress. Had 
John Calvin lived to-day he would have 
ound his dress a misfit. The Rev. P. T. 
Forsyth, following, wanted to know what 
partieular part of John Calvin’s dress 
needed altering, Froude was not the man 


to do the tailoring for John Calvin, as he 
had never been able to take his correct 
measurement. In to-day’s (Nov. 15) 
South Wales Daily News L read: “ Gwili, 
the crowned bard of the Merthyr Histedd- 
fod, believes that the higher criticism has 
made the Old Testament a New Testament 
to scores of earnest students.” A young 
minister read a paper at Llandrindod 
lately on “The Bible and the Young 
People,” which was to have been followed 
by a discussion. Instead of provoking a 
discussion, however, the paper froze the 
tongues of the prophets present, and one 
actually got up and walked out. 

The Geninen for November, a Welsh 
quarterly, has two important papers, one 
dealing with the Bible from the higher 
criticism standpoint ; the other dealing 
with Quakerism from the old standpoint, 
the latter from a professor at one of the 
Welsh colleges, the other from an Oxford 
B.A. and a Mansfield College student. The 
Geninen will admit an heretical article pro- 
vided it comes froma quarter reputedly 
orthodox—not otherwise. The late Presi- 
dent of the Calvinistic Methodist Asso- 
ciation spoke some wise words a few weeks 
ago on giving up the chair. He deprecated 
the tendency to assume the réle of defenders 
of the Christian faith. Truth needed no 
defenders, but simply expounders and 
preachers. The Church had suffered in 
the past owing to its foolish opposition to 
science. Let it therefore take warning. 
If evolution and the teachings of the 
higher criticism are true, no amount of 
fighting will avail against them. Mr. 
James advocated a strong pulpit, which 
could only be obtained.by a well-trained 
ministry. R. J. Jonzs. 

Nov. 15. 


NEWS FROM THE CHURCHES, 
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[Notices and Reports for this Department should 
be as brief as possible, and be sent in by Thursday 
Morning.) 

peng nen 

London : Kentish Town.—The Rev, Alexander 
Farquharson, after over six years’ arduous ministry, 
and having recently completed the Church Ground 
Rent Endowment Fund, has resigned the pulpit 
of the Clarence-road Church. At a congregational 
meeting held on Friday week, a resolution was 
unanimously passed expressing the deep regret of © 
the members, and appointing a deputation to wait 
on Mr, Farquharson to express their hearty appre- 
ciation of his services, and to earnestly request him 
to withdraw his resignation, and remain minister 
of the church. 

London: Stratford.—The anniversary services 
were held on Sunday, Nov. 10, conducted by the 
Rev. T. E. M. Edwards, The evening service was 
fairly well attended. On Monday, Noy. 11, the 
annual Church Social Meeting was held. ‘The chair 
was taken by Mr. John Harrison, President of the 
London and South-Eastera Provincial Assembly, 
supported by the Rev. T. E. M. Edwards and 
others. The Committee’s report was read. The 
congregation had kept together fairly well, con- 
sidering that they had had no settled minister for 
eleven years, although they could not be too grate- 
ful for the help given them by Mr, Edwards under 
the auspices of the Provincial Assembly. The 
church had sustained grest loss during the year by 
the removal of its secretary, Mr. W. J. Hawkins, 
and others from the neighbourhood. But their 
buildings were practically free from debt, and there 
were a good number of young people connected 
with the church. With earnestness and zeal there 
was no reason why they should not go forward. 
Mr. Harrison, in moving the adoption of the report, 
spoke of the pleasure the Provincial Assembly felt 
in helping the church, and Mr. Edwards spoke 
encouragingly of the work being carried on, 

London: Wandsworth.—The eighteenth anni- 
versary of the Sunday-school was celebrated last 
Sunday by a special afternoon service in the 
church, conducted by the Rev. W. G. Tarrant, an 
address to the children being given by Miss an 
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Pritchard. A number of old scholars and other 
friends of the school were also present. Anniversary 
hymns and anthems were sung. At the conclusion 
of the service a card was given to each of the 


_ children, with an illuminated text on one side and, 


on the other: ‘Wandsworth Unitarian Sunday 
School. Highteenth Anniversary. Nov. 17, 1901. 
Remembering without ceasing. 1 Thess, i. 3,” 

Manchester: Bradford.—The annual congre- 
gational meeting of the Mill-street Free Church 
was held on Saturday, Oct. 26. The report showed 
steady progress, and the balance-sheet showed that 
the congregation had fulfilled their responsibility 
in the matter of purely ‘local expenses. “A small 
contribution was voted to the District Asscciation. 
On Saturday last, Nov. 16, Mr. John Harwood gave 
a recital, which included selections from Shakes- 
peare, Dickens, &c,, and was thoroughly enjoyed. 
In spite of dense fog, the audience numbered 
nearly 150. 

Mossley.—The annual Sale of Work, which was 
opened by Mrs. Dowson, of Gee Cross, with an 
interesting address, took place on Saturday after- 
noon last. The receipts amounted to £114 Is. 84d. 

Newchurch,—Mr. John Harwood, of Manches- 
ter, gave a dramatic recital in connection with the 
Literary and Debating Society on Wednesday 
' week toa large and appreciative audience, presided 
over by the Mayor of the borough. The reciter, by 
some apparently magnetic influence, held his 
audience entranced from start to finish, and the 
whole entertainment was very warmly appreciated. 
The programme included scenes from Shakespeare, 
Dickens, and others, the latter part, which was of 
a humorous character, including a sketch by Ben 
Brierley in the vernacular. A hearty vote of thanks 
was accorded to Mr. Harwood, 

_North- East Lancashire Sunday School 
Union.—The annual meeting was heldat Trafalgar- 
street School, Burnley, on Saturday, Nov. 9. After 
tea, in the absence of the President (Rey. A. W. Fox), 
the chair was taken by Mr. N. Ingham. Mr. C. C. 


Grundy, of Blackpool, and Mr. A. W. Wadsworth, : 


of Halifax, were present ay representing the Man- 
chester District Sunday School Association and the 
Yorkshire Unitarian Sunday School Union, The 
report and balance-sheet were presented, and the 
officers for the ensuing year elected. Speeches were 
delivered by the delegates named. Mr. J. S, Mackie, 
Mr. 8. Holden, the Rev. J. H. Wicksteed, and 
others, A well-attended meeting was closed with 
hymn and Benediction. Mr. T, Kenyon, Newchurch, 
is the President for 1901-2. 

Nottingham.—The High Pavement Historical 
Society held an exhibition of antiquities, portraits, 
pictures, engravings, and other objects of interest 
associated with the history of the chapel on Thurs- 
day and Friday, Nov. 14 and 15, in the schoolroom. 
Much interest was attached to this exhibition, as it 
was the first of the kind held in connection with the 
chapel, and through the kind co-operation of the 
members of the congregation and other friends a 
large number of valuable articles were on view. 
Thanks are particularly due to the Corporation of 
Nottingham, to the deacons of the Castle Gate 
(Independent) congregation, to the Committee of 
the Nottingham Mechanics’ Institution, to the 
Rey. Alexander Gordon, and to former ministers of 
the High Pavement congregation for valuable 
contributions, The exhibition was opened by the 
President (Mr. J. C. Warren), who in the course of 
@ short address, said that it was particularly appro- 
priate that the exhibition should be held this year, 
for it was exactly 250 years since there was first a 
gathered Presbyterian congregation in Nottingham 

_ by the settlement at St. Mary’s of the Rev, John 
Whitlock and the Rev. William Reynolds, They 
were members of no mean congregation, for they 
had a history of very great interest, and could 
point to a long line of men and women who had 
taken a leading part in the affairs of the town, and 
indeed of the country. A sense of pride was of no 

_ avail, however, unless it inspired them to try to 
live up to the standard of their ancestors, and it 
was that feeling that to some extent had helped 
the Historical Society to make such progress. They 
had records in their old. minute-book showing that 
the Presbyterian Classis commenced in 1656, and 
though there was..a hiatus in their exact records 
from that time until 1691, when a chapel was built 
upon the present site, they had details furnished 
by “The Life of the Rev. William Reynolds,” 
written by the Rev. John Whitlock. From 1691 to 
1730 their old minute-book furnished particulars 
relating to the congregation, which were amplified 
by their registers, and from 1730 to 1760 there 
were similar records in an old volume which had 
been recently unearthed from the vaults at Somerset 
House, by Mr. G, Eyre Evans. From 1777 onwards 
their minute-books and other records were very 
complete. He hoped that someone would write a 
history of the High Pavement as it ought to be 
written, for there was a great deal of material of 


extreme interest which ought to be put into per- 
manent form. Referring to the importance of the 
congregation from the first, Mr. Warren stated 
that the Earls of Meath and Clare, and other lead- 
ing families m the town, were members of it in old 
days, and ever since prominent citizens had been 
associated with it. The two first trustees of the 
chapel were the Mayors of Nottingham in 1691 
and 1692 respectively, and another trustee was 
Mayor four times. Out of the first twenty-two lay 
trustees in the first sixty years of their history, 
eleven filled the Civic chair, and from 1690 to 1800, 
members of the congregation occupied the same 
position for between seventy and eighty years, The 
Town Clerkship were entirely in the hands of the 
congregation from the time of Robert Seagrave in 
1743 to the retirement of Mr. William Enfield in 
1870. In 1691, doubtless, the congregation was 
composed of Trinitarians, and they had, passed 
through Arianism down to the Unitarianism of to- 
day, but throughout the whole period their pursuit 
of truth had been absolutely free from Credal 
fetter. As early as 1737 the High Pavement had 
changed from Trinitarianism to Arianism. Up 
to that time the Pavement and Castle Gate congre- 
gations were closely associated, but in 1737 Mr. 
Joseph Rawson was excommunicated from Castle 
Gate on account of his being unsound on the doc- 
trine of the Trinity, and he subsequently came to 
High Pavement. Since then they had broadened out 
into Unitarianism, and the Rev. James Tayler, at 
the commencement of the last century, was the first 
of their ministers to actually style himself and his 
teaching Unitarian. All these were matters of 
historical interest, and the Society, by the 
researches they were making, hoped to do still more 
to elucidate the history of the congregation. On 
Thursday evening a conversazione was held, when 
the whole of the objects were on view, and a short 
musical programme was given. During the exhi- 
bition the Society had the pleasure of welcoming 
among others the Rev. Frank K. Freeston (London), 
the Rev. E. I. Fripp, B.A. (Mansfield), the Rev. Dr. 
Griffiths, Ph.D. (Ilkeston), the Rev. J. Kertain 
Smith (Belper), Mr, G. H. Wallis, F.S,A. (Curator 
of the Nottingham Castle Museum), and several 
members of the Council of the Notts Archeological 
Society. 

Pudsey.—The new schools were opened last 
Saturday, and a correspondent has sent us the 
following impression of the proceedings :—‘ I went, 
witnessed all the proceedings, rejoiced to be- 
hold so much harmonious enthusiasm, and 
felt how grand it would be if such a state 
of things could be chronicled in the columns 
of THE INQUIRER more frequently than 
is the case at present. Mr. Ward, J.P., after 
devotional exercises taken part in very reverently 
and heartily by a large crowd of persons, gave 
utterance to words of encouragement to the pastor 
and congregation of the church, A largely- 
attended and truly impressive service was after- 
wards held in the church, and the preacher of the 
dedication sermon was the Rev. Charles Hargrove, 
of Leeds. Such a discourse! The very thing— 
aye, the very words—necessary to uplift and chain 
@ persevering and self-sacrificing people such as we 
have at Pudsey. It was practical and very appro- 
priate in every sense of the word. At the evening 
meeting all the speeches were bright and encourag- 
ing, especially those by the Chairman, Mr. Gros- 
venor Talbot, J.P., and Mr. Marshall (eighty years 
of age). If similar enthusiasm were displayed 
wherever meetings are held, greater success and 
better lives would be the result. 

Sale.—The November calendar bears on its front 
a picture of the church in Atkinson-road, and in a 
series of notes on various topics, bears witness to 
vigorous activity. It records a pleasant meeting 
held in the Sale Free Library on Oct. 16, when a 
warm welcome was given to the Rev. W. L. and 
Mrs. Schroeder, the Revs. Dendy Agate and A. 
Gordon taking part in the proceedings. At the 
opening meeting of the Social Guild on Oct. 9, Mr. 
Schroeder gave an‘address on ‘‘ Our Work and Aims,” 
dwelling upon the old guild idea of mutual service, 
and pointed out how members might gather infor- 
mation as to the condition of the township, and so 
be of service to the governing body. Ina personal 
note addressed to his congregation, Mr. Schroeder 
says :—‘‘ We can honestly say we are not behind in 
the work of making known the results of modern 
scholarship and criticism ; but sometimes, I think, 
our churches content ourselves with that depart- 
ment of progressive work, Can we not strive to 
realise an ideal of closer union between church and 
people, or as I would prefer to say, between religion 
and life? As in Mediceval days, the church should 
be intimately associated with every phase of national, 
civic, and individual life ; the gathering together on 
Sundays, for Divine worship, should be the supreme 
expression of an intensely real corporate life.” 


Sheffield : Upperthorpe.—A re-union gather- 
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ing of old and present members of the chapel and 
Sunday-school was held in the schoolroom on 
Tuesday, Nov. 12. About 100 sat down to tea, 
and there would be over 200 present when the 
entertainment for the evening was commenced. Mr. 
W. R. Stevenson gave selections on the organ in the 
chapel, Short speeches were made during the 
evening by the minister (the Rev. John Hillis), the 
Rey. J. EH, Jenkins, of Upper Chapel; Messrs. W. 
Guest, W. Sinclair, R. Handley, H. Widdowson, 
and H. Smith, these being interspersed by songs 
and quartettes. The Rey. J. Hllis, {in the course 
of jhis remarks, read letters from the Revs. ©, 
Peach and G. Knight (previously ministers at 
Upperthorpe), who greatly regretted being unable 
to be present. Mr. W. Sinclair drew attention to 
the prosperous condition of all branches of the 
chapel, particularly the Young Peoples’ Guild; from 
which additional members to the congregation kept 
coming. 

South Cheshire Association.—The autumn 
meeting of the South Cheshire Association and 
Sunday School Union was held at Knutsford on 
Nov, 13, at which representatives were present from 
Chester, Crewe, Knutsford, and Shrewsbury. Mr. R. 
Mansell, Shrewsbury, presided, and at the close of 
the business meeting a Conference was held, at 
which the Rev. H. E. Haycock read a paper on 
“A Missionary Effort: Is it desirable and possible ?” 
which provoked an interesting, and, it is to be hoped, 
profitable discussion, The reader favoured an attempt 
being made by the Association to establish Unit- 
arian services in some town in the district that 
seemed to offer a fair chance of success, but the 
financial difficulty seemed to stand in the way. The 
Revs. G. A. Payne, R. S. Redfern, J. C. Street, 
Miss Thomas, and Messrs. R. Mansell, A. Orrett, and 
W. Tasker took part. in the general discussion. 
After tea, in the schoolroom, a religious service was 
held in the chapel, when the Rev. J. C. Street 
preached an eloquent sermon, in which he spoke of 
the lessons an ancient buildiug, such as that, brought 
home to them, It was a most helpful and uplifting 
service. 


Stockport.—The Unitarian church in St. Peters- 
gate was re-opened last Sunday after thorough 
renovation and redecoration. A new scheme of 
colour has been introduced, to which the new 
windows give a softened tone, and the effect is said 
to be highly satisfactory. The organ has been re- 
paired, incandescent lamps haye been substituted 
for the old lighting, and the ventilation has also 
been improved. The exterior stone-work has been 
attended to, and the schools have also been 
thoroughly cleaned and redecorated. The opening 
services, which were very largely attended, were 
conducted by the Rev, J. Page Hopps, and the 
services were enriched by special music, including 
solos, sung with much feeling by Miss Bertha 
Guthrie of Manchester. Some very helpful pas- 
sages from Mr, Hopps’s morning sermon on “ Why 
go to church ?”? we must reserve for quotation 
next week. 

Stockton-on-Tees.—On Monday, Nov. 18, the 
Rev. Charles Hargrove delivered a lecture on 
‘** Unitarian Beliefs and Disbeliefs.” THE Inquirer 
and Christian Life have been for some time sent to 
the Public Reading Room. 


Wakefield.—The Westgate congregation, having 
lately received a considerable accession of new 
members and adherents, it was thought advisable 
to organise a large working party to promote social 
intercourse, and also to strengthen financially the 
leading activities of the Chapel and Sunday-school, 
This has proved a great source of pleasure and profit, 
for it has not only brought all concerned into closer 
touch, but has resulted in a handsome sum being 
realised for the various funds. On Thursday week 
the sale was opened by Mr. Grosvenor Talbot, J.P., 
President of the Yorkshire Union. The Rey. Andrew 
Chalmers, who acted as chairman, said the enter- 
prise had grown from a small beginning till it had 
almost reached the dignity ofa bazaar. He had never 
in all his experience seen the ladies of a congrega- 
tion work more heartily and harmoniously, nor did 
he ever remember Westgate Chapel in a more pros- 
perouscondition. Mr, Talbot’s address was extremely 
interesting and helpful, and spoke of the principles 
that underlie all Unitarian work and worship, and 
insisted especially on truthfulness and fidelity in 
religious matters. He was pleased to find that all 
was going so energetically, and with such a united 
spirit in their church and its institutions, and in 
declaring the sale open, he wished them all success 
and satisfaction. A cordial vote of thanks, pro- 
posed by Mr. J, Dunnill, and seconded by Miss 
A, A, Walsh (the Sale of Work Secretary), brought 
the opening proceedings to an end. The sale was 
continued on the following evening, and at the close 
the amount obtained was found to be about £82, 
which exceeded the highest anticipations of its pro- 
moters, 
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@@ It Is requested that notice of anyalteration 
in the Calendar be sent to the Publisher not 
later than Thursday Afternoon. 


Bermondsey, Fort-road, 7 P.M., Rev. F. H. Jonzs. 

Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 
11 a.m. and 7 p.m, Rev. FRepERIc ALLEN, 
Temperance Sunday. Evening, “For the 
Children’s Sake.” Monday, 25th, 8.15 P.m., 
Social Institute, Recitals by Miss Exna A. 
BRIDGE. 

Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra-road, 
11 am. and 7 P.M., Rev. F. W. Stanzery. 

Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley-rd.,West 
Croydon, 11 4.M. and 7P.M., Rev. J, Pace Horrs, 

Deptford, Church-street, 11.15 a.M, and 6,30 P.M., 
Rev. A. J. MaARcHANtT. 

Essex Church, The Mall, Notting-hill-gate, 11 am., 
3.45 p.m., Religious Class, and 7 p.m., “ Master 
and Man,” Rev. Frank K. FREESTON. 


Forest-gate, corner of Dunbar-road, Upton-lane, 


11 a.m. and 6.30 p.m., Rev. H. W. PERRis. 
Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham-place, 
11 a.M. and 7 p.m, Rev. J. B. BaRNHILt, 
Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11.15 a.m., Rev. 
StorrorD A, BROOKE, and 7 P.M., Rev. Epaar 
DaPLyn. 


Harlesden, The Old Court House, High-street,. 


7 PM., Rev. T. E. M. Epwarpbs, ‘f Modern 
Thought and Christianity.” 

Highgate Hill, Unitarian Christian Church, 11 a.m, 
and 7 p.M., Mr. T. Exwiot, 

Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 a.m. 
and 7 P.M., Rev. G, Dawes Hroxs, M.A., Ph.D. 

Kentish Town, Clarence-road, N.W.,. 11 a.m. and 
7 Pe.M., Rev. ALEXANDER FaRQUHARSON. 

Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 a.m. and 7 p.m., Rev. J. E. 
STRONGE. 

Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church High-street, 
11 a.M. and 7 P.m., Rev. W. C. Porz. 

Little Portland-street Chapel, 11.15 a.m. and 7 P.M., 
Rev. H. S. Perris, M.A. Morning, “ Harnack’s 
‘ What is Christianity.’ ’—IV. 

Mansford-street Churchand Mission, Bethnal Green, 
7 P.M., Rev. W. G. CapMan. 

Peckham, Avondale-road, 11 a.m. and 6.30 P.m., 
Rey. G. CaRTER. 

Plumstead, Common-road Unitarian Church,11 a.m, 
and 6,30 P.M., Rev, L. JENKINS JONES, 

Richmond, Free Church, Ormond-road, 11.15 a.m. 
and 7 P.M, Rev. S, Farrineron. 

Stepney-Green, College Chapel, 11 a.m. and 7 P.M., 
Mr. C. A. GINEVER, 

Stoke Newington, The Green, 11.15 a.m. and 7 P.M, 
Rev. W. Woonpine, B.A. 

Stratford, West Ham-lane Unitarian Church, 11 
aM, Mr. G. SKELT, and 6.30 P.M., Mr. G, 
Warp. 

Wandsworth, Unitarian Christian Church, East-hill, 
li a.M. and 7 p.m., Rev. W. G. Tarrant, B.A. 

Wood Green, Unity Hall, 11 a.M. and 7 P.M., Rev. 
J, Harwoon, B.A. 


mee 


PROVINCIAL, 

Barn, Trim-street Chapel, 11 a.m. and 6.30 p.m. 
Rev. Jonn McDoweE .t. 

BeprorpD, Library (side room), 11.15-a.m., Rev, 
Rowand Hix. 

Buackroou, Banks-street, North Shore, 10.45 a.m, 
and 6.30 P,m., Rev. Davip Davis. 

BuacxPoot, Unitarian Church, Masonic Hall, South 
Shore, 11 and 6.30. 

Bootie, Free Church Hall, Stanley-road, 11 a.m, 
and 6.80 p.m., Rev. J. Mortzy MILLxs. 

BovurnEMOvTH, Unitarian Church West-hill-road, 
11 a.M. and 7 p.m., Rev. C. C, Cox. 

BraprorpD, Chapel-lane Chapel, 10.30 a.m, and 
6.30 p.m., Rev. KE. Cerepia Jonzs, M.A. 

Briauron, Christ Church (Free Christian), New-rd., 
North- street, 11 am, and 7 PM, Morning 
Service, In Memoriam, 8. Fletcher Williams, 

Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 11 a.m. and 
7 P.M, Rev. G. STREET, 

Cantersury, Ancient Chapel, Blackfriars, 11 a.m., 
Rey. J. Remineron WIuson. 

Cuatuam, Unitarian Church, Hamond-hill, 11 am, 
and 6.30 p.m, Rev. G. 8. Hitoucoock, B,A. 
Dear and Watmer, Free Christian Church, High- 

st., 11 a.m. and 6,30 P.m., Rev. T, SHAKSPEARE, 
Dover ,Adrian-street, near Market-square 11 a.m, 
and 6.30 p.m., Rev. 8, Burrows. 
GuitprorD, Ward-streev Church, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 p.m., Rev. E. 8S. Lana Buckiann, 
HorsHaM, Free Christian Church, Worthing-road, 
11 a.m. and 6,30 p.m,, Rev. J. J. Marrzn, 
Lexps, Mill Hill, 10.45 a.m, and 6,30 p,m,, Rey, 
C. Hargrove, M.A, 


LiscaRD, Memorial Church, Manor-road, 11 a.m. 
and 6,30 p.m., Rev. A. Ernest Parry, 

Lrverpoon, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 a.m. 
and 6.30 p.m., Rev. W. J. JUPP. 

LiverrooL, Hope-street Church, 11 a.m. and 6,30 
P.M, Rev, R, A. ARMsTRONG, B.A. 

LivERPoo., Ullet-road, Sefton Park, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 p.m, Rev. B. C, ConstasiE, of Stockport. 

Mancuester, Sale, 11 a.m. and 6.30 p.m, Rev. W. 
LAWRENCE SCHROEDER, M.A. 

ManouestTeR, Strangeways, 10.30 a.m, and 6,80 
P.M., Rev. W. R. SHANKS, 

Newrort, Isle of Wight, 11 a.m, and 6.80 P.M, 
Rev, Crement KE. Price, 

OxrorD, Manchester College, 11.80 a.m., Rev. 
J. E. Opasrrs, M.A. 

PortsmouTH, General Baptist Chapel, St, Thomas- 
street, 6.45 p.m., Mr. THomMas Bonn, 

PortsmMouTH, High-street Chapel, 11 a.m. and 
6.45 p.m., Mr. G. Cosens Prior. 

SoarsorouaH, Westborough, 10,45 a.M. and 7 P.M., 
Rev: OrrwELL Binns, 

SmpmovrH, Old Meeting, High-street, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 p.m., Rev. W. AGAR. 

SEVENOAKS, Bessell’s Green, The Old Meeting House 
ll a.m. Stables in the grounds. 

SoutHEnD, Unitarian Church, Darnley-road 11 4.m, 
(Children’s Service), and 6.30 p.m., Mr. Dear, 

SovurHrort, Portland-street Church, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 p.m., Rev. C. H. WELLBELOVED. 

Torquay, Unity Hall, Lower Union-street, 11 a.m, 
and 6.80 p.m., Rev. A, E. O’Connor, 

TuNBRIDGE WELLS, Mechanics’ Institute, Dudley- 
road, 11 a.m, and 6.30 P.M. 

York, St. Saviourgate Chapel, 11 a.m., Children’s 
Service, and 6.30 P.m., Rev. H, Rawxinas, M.A, 

SS Nee ioe aaa 
IRELAND, 

Dustin, Stephen’s Green West, 12 noon, Rev. G. 
Hamitton Vance, B,D. 

WARRENPOINT, co, Down, Unitarian Church, Dro- 
more-road, 12 Noon, Rev. W. E, Metiong. The 
attendance of visitors cordially invited. 

oR SN a ath ek 

Care Town, Free Protestant (Unitarian) Church 
Hout-street, 6.45 p.m., Rev. D, Amos, 

Sypyry, N.S.W., The Australian Church, 1.0.0.F, 
Temple, 11 a.m. and 7 P.M., Rev. G. WALTERS. 


THICAL RELIGION SOCIRTY, 

STEINWAY HALL, PORTMAN-SQUARE, 
W.—Nov. 24th, at 11.15, Dr. WASHINGTON 
SULLIVAN. 


Soe Eee ETHICALSOCINTY, 
SOUTH-PLACE, FINSBURY.— Nov. 24th, 

a 11.15 am., Sir ALFRED C, LYALL, “ Byron’s 
oetry.” 


NITY CHURCH, UPPER STREET, 
ISLINGTON. 


ee 


A LECTURE, in connection with the Literary 
Society, will be given in the Schoolroom on 
THURSDAY EVENING NEXT, Nov. 28th, by 
the Rev. L, P. Jaoxs, M.A. (of Birmingham), on 
‘‘ Maeterlinck’s ‘Life of the Bee.’” 

The Chair to be taken at 8 o’clock. Friends are 
invited. 


ENTRAL POSTAL MISSION.— 
RELIGIOUS CONFERENCE, COLLEGE 
CHAPEL, STEPNEY-GREEN, E. Sunday after- 
noon, December 1st, 5 o’clock. Subject, “ A Visit 
to the Unitarian Churches of Hungary.” Intro- 
duced by Miss Tacarr, 


BIRTHS, 


THomas—On the 16th November, at Norton Lodge, 
near Swansea, to Mr. and Mrs, Treherne 
Thomas, a son and daughter. 


DEATHS. 


Lurron—On the 21st November, at The Elms, 
Chapel Allerton, Leeds, Eliza, widow of the 
late Joseph Lupton, J.P., in her 84th year, 

McConneLtt—On the 14th November, at 47, Hope- 
street, Liverpool, aged 74 years, Mary, wife of 
the late Robert McConnell, of that city. 

Mizrs—On the 17th November, at 46, Claverton- 
street, 8.W., Mary Mills, in her 80th year. No 
flowers by special request. 

Sreyens.—On the 15th November, at 23, Golden 
Dog-lane, Norwich, Mary Ann Coleman Stevens, 
widow of the late Charles Frederic Stevens, 
and eldest daughter of the late (ates sn Star- 
ling, in her eighty-third year. 

Witt1ams—On the 19th November, at Brighton, 
the Rey. S. Fletcher Williams, aged 59. 


Hew GARY AND ITS PEOPLE. 

ILLUSTRATED LECTURE NOW READY. 
Terms to suit all CHURCHES and INSTI- 
TUTES.—Apply to W. H. Surupsors, F.G.S., 19 
Vancouver-road, Catford, S.E. 


M R. JOHN HARWOOD is prepared 

to give DRAMATIC RECITALS of two 
hours duration from Shakspere, Dickens and other 
authors ; also a novel Lecture, entitled “The Art 
of Public Recitation : its Humours and Difficulties 
—a Leaf from my Own Experience,” followed by 
one hour of illustrative Recitals, to Societies con- 
nected with Unitarian or Free Churches, upon ex- 
ceptional terms and without risk.—Address, Fair 
View, Pendleton, Manchester, 


OCIAL PURITY ALLIANCE; 
founded in 1873, to uphold one equal standard 
of Purity alike for Men and Women, for par- 
ticulars and literature apply to Mr. E, Hammonp, 
Secretary, 18, Tothili-street, S,W., on Monday and 
Wednesday Mornings, or to Mra, HaMMOND on 
Friday Mornings. 
Funds are greatly needed to extend this im- 
portant work and to reprint valuable papers, 
Contributions will be acknowledged by the Secre- 
tary, or by Mr. W. T. Matizson, Hon. Treasurer. 


AGATELLE BOARD. — Handsome 


folding mahogany Bagatelle Board, 7 ft. 
long, completely fitted with 9 real ivory balls, cue, 
mace, bridge, indiarubber cushes, markers, rules, 
lock and key, &c, Unused and perfect. Nice size 
for family use. Present. Only £2 15s. Worth 
£4 10s. Approval willingly. Great bargain.—Mrs, 
Roope, Cambridge House, Lakenheath, Suffolk. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 


BIRKBEGK BANK 


Seuthampton Bldngs., Chancery Lane, Londoa, W.0, 
‘CURRENT ACCOUNTS 
oa the minimum monthly balances, 
2*/, when not yrs below £108, et Fin 
) DEPOSIT “ACCOUNTS 8 
Di/, 7,0 rmacorarninen tement, D4 YY 
' §TOCES AND SHARES 
Ptecks and Shares purchased and sold for customers, 


The BIRKEDEOK ALMANAOK, with fell particelars, 


ee FRANCIS RAVENSOROFT, Manage 
Telephone No. 6 Howern. 
Talegraphis Address: “BIRKBECK, LOzDen.” 


l rtHOENTURY BUILDINGSOCIETY 
ADELAIDE-PLACE, LONDON BRIDGE. 
Tntareat on Loans vediited to Four-and- ahalf 

per Cent, | 


DIRECTORS. 


Chairman — Sir H. W. Law ‘Bart., 21, 
Mincing-lane, E.C, 

Deputy-Chairman—Marx H, Jupex, A,R.I.B,A, 
7, Pall Mall, 8.W. 

FHA. HARDcAsTLE, F\S.1., 5, Old Queen-st.; S.W. 

Miss Ornmz, 118, Upper Tulse-hill, S.W. 

STEPHEN SEAWARD T'AyLER, “‘ Fairholme,” 8, Mount 
Ephraim-road, Streatham-hill, 8.W., and 

Mrs. Henry Rutt, 1, Randolph-gardens, N.W. 


PREFERENCE SHARES £10, Interest 44 per 
cent. DEPOSITS received at 3 3h, and 4 Dek: cent., 
withdrawable at short notice, 

LIBERAL. ADVANCES peomginee “made, 
Monthly repayment, including principal, premium 
and interest for each £100 advanced—21 years, 
13s, 6d.; 18 years, 148. 9d.; 15 years, 16s. 1d. ; 


-10 years, £1 1s, 8d, Survey Fee to £500, half-a- 


guinea. 


Special facilities given to persons desiring | to pur- 
chase houses for their own occupation, Prospectus 


free, 
FREDERICK LONG, Manager. 


_FREDK. LONG & SON, 
AUCTIONEERS, SURVEYORS, HOUSE & LAND AGENTS, 
_4, Adelaide Place, London Bridge, E.G, | ¢ 


- Rents Collected, ane ue entire manag omer 
roperty in any part o ndon or b 
taken, Valuations for eee): ce if 
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PLAYS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 


By HENRY W. HAWKES. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


By AUNT AMY. 


No.8. The UNAMBITIOUS QUEEN. | Princess May 


A Medizval. Dynastic Absurdity in Four Acts. 
Price 3d. net. Postage id. 


The previously issued Numbers are :— 


ROBIN HOOD. 

DICK WHITTINGTON. 

3. CINDERELLA. 

THE BABES IN THE WOOD, 


WILLIAM TELL. 
KING AMOR. 


Price 3d. each, net. Postage id. extra, 
The & Plays post free for 2s. 3d. 


The Schoolmaster says :— These simple and interesting little plays are 
Written gracefully and with good taste, and might, by the elder children, be 


performed very effectively.” 


and 


| her Wonderful Law. 
: | A Fairy Play in Three Acts. 


BEAUTY AND THE BEAST, aud RED RIDING HOOD. 
Price 3d. net. 


friendly audience. 


Postage id. 


The Literary World says:—‘ Few methods of enjoyment yield more 
genuine fun to young folks than that of dressing up and acting before a 
The difficulty often is what to act. 
child’s play in three acts, that is simple without being silly,” 


Here is a delightful 


London: B. C, HARE, 4, ESSEX STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


TNITARIAN FREE CHURCH, 


HORWICH. 


BAZAAR and SALE of WORK, Dec. 5th and |, 


7th, for Independence Fund, Church Decoration, 
and Current Expenses, To be opened on the first 
day by Mrs. Cuartes TAytor, of Bolton ; on the 
second by Councillor Davin Heaxry, of Heywood. 

Contributions in Money or Goods thankfully re- 
ceived by the Rev. R. C. Moorz, Horwich, Bolton, 


Schools, ets, 


—_~— 


IGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
_ SOUTH MARINE TERRACE, 
_ | ABERYSTWITH. 

Pacer | —— 
PRInciPAL ©... Mrs. MARLES THOMAS, 

Pupils most successfully prepared for Public 
Examinations. Scholarships have been obtained 
at the University Colleges. Special attention paid 


to the physical side of education. Gymnasium, 
Swedish drill, 

Lg ‘THE 
‘ieee SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


(Founded by Miss J. F. GRUNER, May, 1897). 

BOARDERS are received by the Misses Grunur at 
Moorcroft, Hindhead, Haslemere, from whom pros- 
pectuses and further information may be obtained, 
the School being carried on at the AJNDHEAD 
HALL as heretofore. 


ADY (Liberal Christian, L.L.A. 

| Hons.), about to REMOVE her School to 
the Seaside, can receive a few more BOARDERS. 
High-class education. Moderate inclusive fees.— 
AKANTHE, Office of INQUIRER. 


ILLASTON. SCHOOL, Nanrwicu 
(BARKER FOUNDATION.) 

Heap Master, GUY LEWIS, M.A., Oxford. 
Assistant Masters—Rev. J. H. WOODS, M.A., 
St. Peter’s College, Cambridge, and Manchester 
College, Oxford ; H. L. JONES, B.A., Merton 
College, Oxford, and A. D. TOBLER, Berne 
University. — : 5 


Visiting Masters for Music, Drawing, Gymnastics, 


and Manual Instruction, 
Next Entrance Examination, December 8rd. 


There are a few Vacancies on the Foundation. 
For prospectus and particulars, apply to the Head 
Master, or to the Clerk to the Governors, 38, 
Barton Arcade, Manchester. 


pur wishing to prepare for London 


ST. GEORGE’S HALL, 
LANGHAM PLACE, REGENT STREET, W. 


MR. oJ. HM. LEIGH, M.A. 
BEGS TO ANNOUNCE A PERFORMANCE OF 


DAN LS DRU:-C'E: 
By W. S. GILBERT. 
PRECEDED BY A DUOLOGUE, 
é PALMISTRY. 
By RALPH LUMLEY. 


THE CAST WILL INCLUDE 
Messrs. H. B. Lawrorp, R. Murray LocuHner, 
Cuirton Tasor, A, A. Tayiter, J. W. Woonine, 
Masor Henry WALKER, and Mrs, J. H. Lean. 


IN AID OF THE FUNDS OF 


THE LONDON DOMESTIC MISSION 


TO TAKE PLACE ON 


THURSDAY EVENING, 5th DECEMBER, 1901, 
AT A QUARTER TO EIGHT O'CLOCK. 


TICKETS, 7s. 6d., 5s., 2s. 6d., and 4s. 

May be obtained from the following Ladies and 
Gentlemen, who have kindly offered their Services: 

Miss Batty, 94, Rosslyn-hill, N.W. ; Miss E. M. 
LawRENCE, 26, Kensington Palace-gardens, W. ; 
Mrs. J. H. Leteu, 11, Bryanston-street, Portman- 
square, W.; Mrs. BLake Opcers, The Garth, North 
Finchley, N. ; Rev. G. Dawes Hicks, M.A., Ph.D., 
82, Northolme-road, Highbury, N.; Mr. H. B. 
Law¥ForD, 12, New-court, Carey-street; Mr. 
OswALD NETILEFOLD, 27, Devonshire-terrace, Hyde 
Park, W.; Mr. A. A. Tavter, The Grotto, Hampton. 

Also from 

Mr, Paiip GREEN, Essex Hall, Essex-street, Strand. 


Doors open at 7.15. 
To commence at a quarter to 8. 


Central Postal Mission & Unitarian 
Workers’ Union. 


————e 

HUNGARIAN TOUR & SUMMER EXCURSION 

SOIREE, ESSEX HALL, 

WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER. 111s. 

Tea at 7, Chair taken at 8 o’clock by the Rev. 
S. A. STEINTHAL, ; 

During the Evening Mr. W. H. SHRUBSOLE, 
F.G.S., will show Limelight Views of Hungary. 

Tickets, 1s, each. Apply early to Miss FLORENCE 
Hix, 18, Christchurch-road, Hampstead, 


. (COMPANION wanted for elderly lady 


and gentleman. Must be cheerful and 
healthy, and willing to undertake general work of 
part house, Comfortable home,—Address, ‘8, D.,” 


18, Gracechurch-street, E.C. 


DEYOTIONAL BOOKLETS 
By the REY. W. G. TARRANT, B.A. 


DAILY MEDITATIONS, 


(Fourth Edition Revised.) 


NIGHT UNTO NIGHT. 


Cloth, red edges, 6d. ; roan gilt, 1s, 
London: Puinie GREEN, 5, Essex-st., Strand, W.C. 


ANCHESTER DISTRICT SUNDAY 
SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 


ae 


NOW READY, 


HYMNS and CAROLS for CHRIST- 
MAS and the NEW YEAR. No.4. Thirteen 
Hymns with Tunes in both Notations. Price 1d. ; 
postage extra. Nos. 1, 2 and 3 may still be obtained. 

CHRISTMAS SERVICE of SONG. Nos, 1 
and 3. NEW YEAR SERYICE of SONG. No. 2. 
Words only, 1s. 6d. per 100; postage extra, 

HYMNS AND CHORAL SONGS. 
Hymn-book for Schools ; 300 hymns, Price 5d. net. 


Messrs. H. Rawson and Co., 16, New Brown-street, 
Manchester, 
Sunpay ScHoor Association, Essex Hall, London. 


Boary and Restvence, 
———— 
A FEW young people received in 
PLEASANT HOME near Victoria. Terms 
moderate.—Mrs. RopeRt TurNER, 94, Grosvenor- 
road, S.W. 


OURNEMOUTH. — BOARD-RESI- 

DENCE. High position. South aspect. 

Close to sea. Among pines, and good garden.—D., 
Cliffhome, 1, Westminster-road, Branksome Park. 


OURNEMOUTH. — Elvaston, West 
4 Clif, BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT. 
Unriyalled position on sea front, close to the High- 
cliffe Hotel. 50 rooms, Full-sized billiard table. 
Lovely grounds, with access to Cliff Promenade, 
Due south, Near Unitarian Church.—Mr, and 
Mrs. Pococs. 


OURNEMOUTH.—Most comfortable 
private BOARDING-HOUSE ; close to sea ; 
sheltered among the Pines ; south aspect. Billiard- 
room (full-sized table). Terms moderate.—Address, 
Miss CHanprcort, Stirling House, Manor-road. 


T, LEONARDS.—<“ Crantock,” 59, 
Warrior-square. First-class BOARD and 
RESIDENCE, newly furnished and redecorated. 
Sea View, excellent cuisine, billiard room, sanitary 
certificate.—Mr. and Mrs. Sipnry P. Porrsr. 


eee 
io required as HOUSEKEEPER 
by Doctor. Age about 40. Small family. 
One servant,—Address ANTARES, c/o Mr, J. Preston, 
Newsagent, 65, Snow-hill, Birmingham, 
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NATIONAL CONFERENCE, 
SUPERANNUATION FUND. 


MINISTERS’ 


OBJECT.—To aid Ministers who are Members of the Conference to obtain Old Age Pensions. 
A capital sum of £20,000 and a yearly income of £300 in subscriptions are required to meet the needs of insurers at the outset, and provide for the 


gradual increase in their number during the first ten or fifteen years, 

Of this sum of £20,000, upwards of £15,000 has now been promised, and it is earnestly hoped that the remaining £3,000, to secure the two promises 
of the last £2,000, will be subscribed before the end of the yeat,so as to enable the Managers to establish the working of the scheme, Cheques aud 
promises to be sent to the Acting Treasurer, at No, 63, Bishopsgate-street Within, London, E.C. 


TREASURERS :—DAVID AINSWORTH, Esq., The Flosh, Cleator, Cumberland. Ta 
HOWARD CHATFEILD CLARKE, Esq., 63, Bishopsgate-street Within, London, E.C. 


Hon. Szc.—J, COGAN CONWAY, Esq., Ringwood, Hants, to whom inquiries. may be addressed. 


Donations already advertised 


Ministers’ Contribution. 


Mr, A. Follett Osler, Edgbaston He 
Mr. Alfred Paget, Leicester ... aon 
Mr. Walter Baily, London aad 
Miss Kitson, Leeds ane “ie ae 
Mr, G. C. Laidler, Newcastle ... pa 
Misses M. C. & C, A. Martineau, London 
Captain Lowrey, Newcastle tee 
Miss Holland, London ... 5 wa 
Miss Anna Sharpe, Hampstead... ; 


E. S. Anthony, Poole .. 
Frederick Allen, London 
Joseph Anderton, Liverpool 
J. Mason Bass, Bury 

J. H. Bibby, Ballee 

T. Bond, Portsmouth .., 
andrew ‘Chalmers, Wakefield . 
W. J. Davies, Belfast. ... se 
Alfred Davison, Dromore 

H. Eachus, Coseley 

John Fox, Leeds... 


Mr. C. W. Jones, Liverpool ies ae 
Mrs. S. M. Aspland, London .. ves 
Mr, Holbrook Gaskell, Liverpool 

Mr. John Harrison, London 

Mr. Charles Eckersley, Manchester 
Mrs, Hollins, Mansfield 38 

Rev. J. and Mrs. Arlosh, Carlisle 
Lieut.-Colonel Jesse Pilcher, Manchester 
Mr, Thomas Worthington, Manchester 
Mr. G. W. Brown, London aa 5th 
Mrs. George Buckton, Oxford ... 

Rev. J. Estlin Carpenter, Oxford 

Mr, Edwin Clephan, Leicester 

Mr. Fielding Johnson, Leicester 

Mr, John R. Oliver, Bowdon 

Mrs. O)dham, Hyde 

Mr. Frank Taylor, Bolton Die 
Mrs. Webb, Hitchin na is ae 
Jiewisham Church, Lewisham ... 

Mr. W. W. Bruce, London 

Mr. Charles Booth, jun., Liverpool 
Mrs, Crook, Bolton en 

Mr, Frank B, Dunkerley, Altrincham .. 


(Signed) 
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Amount already agveries: 
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ete eee eee ees 


ADDITIONAL DONATIONS. 


Mr. Richard Robinson, Birkenhead 
Miss Wakefield, Mansfield HS ae 
Mr. J. C. Warren, Nottingham Rea 
Mr. A. H. Worthington, Manchester ... 
rage ee at Ballee, Ireland 

Mr. J. W, Bell, Liverpool s 

Mrs. Chalmers, Tunbridge Wells 

Mr. B. Dowson, Nottingham ais 
Mrs. B, Dowson, Nottingham ... B30 
Mr. Grant Dunsford, Bristol ... 

Major Evans, Liverpool ... sae =e 
Rey. E. I. Fripp, Mansfield 

Miss D. Hollins, London 

Mr. J. C. Hollins, Bournemouth 

Mr. W. Holbrook, Leeds 

Mrs. R. Crompton Jones, Tunbridge 


Wells abe ave 
Mr. J. Henry Jacoby, Nottingham pate 
Captain Lowrey, Newcastle ... rie 
H, M., Manchester Ni Nes st 


bt et pt BA eS Eee ee EN ON NNN yp 


Re 
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eee 


hs £234 13s. 


S900 cOSDC oC OD OO OOOO CCC SCS 


£15,270 ils. 6d. 


Od. 


Lh Seas Breeds 
100 0 0} Mrs. Geoffrey Jackson, Witley... 10 0 O| Mr, G. Bewlay Dalby, Birkenhead  ... 
100 0 O/| Mr. J. Kirby, Sheffield . as .. 10 0 0] Miss Johnson, Oxford +:. sar nih 

50 0 O/} Mr. Arthur Jevons, Lochgoilhead 10 O O| Mr. Mark Warrington, Hyde ... sae 

25 0 0O| Mr. Frank Preston, North eae ‘6 5 0|A.Friend, Newcastle... “ibe at 

25 0 0 | Miss Dowson, Beccles ... .. 5 0 O| Mrs. T. J. Briggs, Birmingham... ye 

25 0 0O| Mrs. Bartram, Highbury a w. 2 2 0O| Mr. H.N. Briggs, Birmingham... he 

10 10 0O/| Mrs. A. J. Gimson, Leicester ... -. 2 2 OQ} Mr. Walter Welch, Salisbury ... aa 

10.10 0 | Mr. E. Cox Walker, Darlington .» 2 2 0] A Friend, Stockton-on-Tees 23 

10 10 0 | Miss Clephan, Leicester... nae wae pe OS AO ; 
ADDITIONAL MINISTERS’ CONTRIBUTIONS. 
£ os. d. £8. a, 

10 0 0} Ulster Friend ... Ans 010 0| J. Morley Mills, Liverpool é dee 
010 6] T. A. Gorton, Birmingham 1. 1, 0} Iden Payne, Sheffield © <2) 3745 aia. 
010 6] W. Harrison, Staleybridge ».0 10 0} Harry Perris, London ... © ... Ven 
019 O| UY. Herford, Oxford ... 4 0 5 0| E. T. Russell, Glasgow ... wae, apetee 
3 0 0] E. Savile Hicks, Bolton «w. 1 1 0} T. W. Scott, Glenarm .... ose ee 
0 5 0O| P. M. Higginson, Monton ; 5 0 Oj W. R. Shanks, Manchester -.:. ne 
2 2 0] A. M. Holden, Warwick 0 5 0} A. Leslie Smith, Macclesfield ©... Sa 
010 0} J. Kennedy, Larne ey pe we «1 1 0} Felix Taylor, Tenterden ee 
1 0 0} W, Lindsay, Nottingham Bae .. 010 6] W. Lyddon Tucker, Flowery Field ak 
1-1 0} Walter Lloyd, Gloucester sth -- 1 1 0| D.J. Williams, Merthyr iydfil 
010 O| J. J. Marten, Horsham.. AB we) O 5& O! §, Fletcher Williams, London was apa 

ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
£ 
50 Mr. Simeon Harris, Hull tis Fos Rev. F, E. Millson, Halifax : aes 
20 Mrs. Nettlefold, Birmingham ... Mr. F. Rowley Parker, London... a 


Mr. F. R, Parker, Harrow 50 ei 
Miss Ryland, Birmingham vis vee 
Mr, E. L. Tyndall, Birmingham ss 

Mr. Gomer Ll. Thomas, Merthyr yaa 
Mr. A, C. Vallance, Mansfield ... = 

Mr, J. Harrop White, Mansfield 
Mr. Franklin Winser, Nottingham ... 
Mr. W. B. Worthington, Manchester ... 
Mr, J. Hartley Wicksteed, Leeds 
Rey. J. H. Bibby, Ballee aes 
Mrs. J. Campbell, Belfast vee a 


tee 


'Mrs. Hobson, Sheffield ... an ra 


Mr. E. Hatton, Manchester... 
Dr. Kidd, Dublin 


Mr. James Laycock, Scarborough cae ee 


Mrs. James Laycock, Scarborough — ... 
Dr. Brice Smyth, Belfast 

Mr. Godfrey Worthington, Altrincham 
Rev. R. H. U. Bloor, Hackney... > 
Mrs. Hadfield, Altrincham ap re 


J. ESTLIN CARPENTER (President of the National Confer ence and 
Chairman of the Superannuation Fund Committee. 


HOWARD CHATFEILD CLARKE (Acting Treasurer), 
63, Bishopsgate-street Within, London, E.C. 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 

Sep y ‘ 
For the establishment of the National 
Conference Ministers’ Superannuation 


Fund, the most strenuous efforts will be 
required to secure the last £2,000 still 
lacking towardsthe capital sum of £20,000. 
We trust that our churches throughout 
the country are fully aware of what is 
being done, and that there is no congrega- 
tion in which some effort is not being made 
to secure either individual donations or a 
united contribution. It is earnestly hoped 
that the whole amount will be raised 
before the end of the present year. Next 
Wednesday evening a meeting is to be 


held in the Lewin’s Mead Congregational’ 


Lecture Hall, Bristol, under the presidency 
of Mr. Philip J. Worsley, J.P., when the 
Rev. J. Estlin Carpenter is to urge the 
claims of the Fund, and on the following 
Thursday evening a similar meeting is 
pein ite at George’s Meeting, Exeter, at 
P.M. i 


Tre memorial tablet to the late CO. Iu. 

Corkran, fittingly placed in the Mansford- 
street Church, Bethnal Green-road, as the 
successor of the Spicer-street Mission, 
with which Mr. Corkran was for so many 
years connected, is to be unveiled on 
Sunday evening, Dec. 8, by the Rev. Dr. 
Drummond, Principal of Manchester 
College, Oxford. The service is to begin 
at seven o’clock, and will afford a welcome 
opportunity for the gathering of many 
friends who cherish the memory of that 
devoted man, and may be kindled by 
such an occasion to fresh earnestness in 
the work to which he gave his life. 


Ws should be glad to draw the atten- 
_ tion of all friends of the London Domestic 


\ 


Mission to the advertisement in another 
column of the performance to be given at 
St. George’s Hall next Thursday evening, 
through the kindness of Mr. J. H. Leigh, 
M.A., in aid of the funds of the Society. 
This is not-the first time that Mr. Leigh, 
with the help of other friends, has 
generously provided a delightful entertain- 
ment for some such good purpose, and we 
trust that on Thursday evening there will 
not be a vacant place in the Hall. May 
we suggest to ministers, that they should 
remind their congregations of this 
occasion, and its purpose; and to other 
friends, that if they cannot themselves be 
there they might do a two-fold kindness by 
providing tickets for others, of whom 
there are very many, who seldom are able 
to enjoy such an evening’s entertainment. 
Our note of last week on the subject of 
the Concentration Camps in South Africa, 
referring to a memorial sent to Lord 
Salisbury, “signed by the minister and a 
considerable number of the worshippers 
at Rosslyn Hill Chapel, Hampstead,” has 
brought several letters from members 
of that congregation, disclaiming all 
sympathy with the memorial, which spoke 
of the terrible mortality caused by the con- 
dition of the camps as a reflection upon 
the Christianity and the honour of the 
Empire. We should have thought it 
quite clear from the terms of our reference 
that only those who signed the memorial 
had any responsibility in the matter, but 


‘our correspondents ask to have it distinctly 


stated that it was approved only by a 
section of the congregation, and that many 
members of the congregation would be 
much annoyed if the impression were 
given that they sympathised with the 
expressions contained in the memorial. 
As regards the mortality in the Con- 
centration Camps, one of our Hampstead 
correspondents is of opinion that the 
Government’s Blue Book on the subject 
has put another face on the matter, and 
asks us to believe that “the death-rate of 
Boer children in their own homes before the 
war exceeded the mortality in the camps,” 
and that ‘the death-rate of children 
in our own northern towns has been 
found, on careful medical comparisons, to 
be actually greater than in the camps in 
question taken on monthto month records.” 
These statements our correspondent makes 


‘in the interest of “truth,” but does not. 


substantiate them by any references or 
figures, Even in the worst slums of our 
northern cities has a mortality of 565 per 
1,000 children under twelve years of age 
ever been recorded? ‘That is the average 
given for the Transvaal camps in August. 
The figures, as to infant mortality, are 
not to the point in such a comparison. 
There is no doubt that uncleanly habits, 


ignorance, and obstinacy on the part of 
some of the Boer women is partly respon- 
sible for the appalling death-rate, but that 
is only another argument for breaking up 
the huge, insanitary camps. 


Durine the visit of the Rev. R. Balm- 
forth to this country the services at the 
Free Protestant (Unitarian) Church, Cape 
Town, of which he is minister, have been 
conducted by the Rev. D. Amos, who went 
out to take temporary charge of the 
church. We have received from Mr. 
Amos a letter telling of the cordial wel- 
come he has received and of the prosperity 
of the church, and also a copy ot the Cape 
Times of Oct. 19, reporticg the thirty- 
fourth annual meeting of the church, held 
on the previous evening, with Mr. Amos 
in the chair. The report opened as 
follows :— 


In presenting their report for the past 
year, the committee begs to congratulate 
the members on the continued progress and 
vitality of the church. The past year has 
been a most trying one, more trying, per- 
haps, for our church than for any other 
church in South Africa. The search for 
religious truth, and the desire for religious 
freedom, unhampered by theological dogma, 
is not confined to any one race, and it is, 
therefore, natural that a church like otus 
should embrace members of different races, 
who look with very different feelings on 
the great events which ‘have occupied the 
minds and hearts of all. It is gratifying to 
know, however, that, in the main, the 
tolerant and large-minded spirit which our 
religion inculeates has borne the great 
strain which has been put upon it, and 
that, though our differences have been 
grave and deep, we believe that they have 
been largely, if not wholly, free from per- 
sonal bitterness. Jt is essential that this 
spirit should be maintained both for the 
satisfaction of our own conscience, for the 
sake of the unity of the church, and in 
faithfulness to the great principles which 
we profess. We have pleasure in recording 
that a considerable number of refugees, 
both English and Dutch, have attended our 
services during the year. We trust that 
they will take back with them a clearer 
apprehension of our principles, and a deter- 
mination to promote our cause in their 
several spheres of work. In this respect 
South Africa may be said to be a new 
country indeed, for the ignorance and mis- 
apprehension of our teachings, even in 
otherwise well-informed quarters, is almost 
appalling, and we need all the helpers we 
can get to ‘‘ spread the light.”’ 

The report recorded the accession of 
eleven new members during the year, but 
pointed to a steady decline in the finances, 
due to losses through death, which had 
not been made up by new members. It 
was agreed to establish a Sustentation 
Fund to strengthen the position, £100 
being taken from the church funds for the 
purpose, and another £100 from the 
Sunday-school funds, which were in a very 
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prosperous state. 
offered each to add £25 if eight others 
would do the same. The Sunday-school 
was reported to be in an efficient state, 
and acknowledgment was also made of the 
services of the choir, and of the Literary 
Society, which had been fairly well 
attended during the winter. Reference 
was made to the International Council 
meetings in London, which had been 
attended by Mr. W. 8S. Woodhead, and to 
the importance of giving a wide circula- 
tion to-the volume of the Proceedings. 
The adoption of the report was moved by 
Mr. Amos from the chair, seconded by 
Captain Jurisch, and adopted. 


a 


Tue Rev. T. Witton Davies of the 
Baptist and University Colleges, Bangor, 
sends to the Christian World the following 
interesting letter which he received from 
Dr. Martineau. During the session 1878-9 
Mr. Davies had attended Martineau’s 
lectures on the ‘Grounds and Truths of 
Religion” in Manchester New College, 
and in the following year, having settled 
as Baptist minister at Merthyr Tydfil, 
wrote to ask for guidance in the prosecu- 
tion of his studies. To this Martineau 
replied in the following letter :— 


5, Gordon-street, London, W.C,. 
January 28, 1880, 


Dear Sir,—I have not been able to turn 
my attention to the subject of your letter 
till this moment ; and now I feel no little 
difficulty in complying with your request, 
from the searcity of books—so far as known 
to me—which treat of the foundations of 
religion in at all a satisfactory way. 

Especially on the question of Causation is 
it dificult to meet with any exposition in 
recent literature, which does more than re- 
produce the familiar Determinist cases with 
more or less ability on its.own side, and 
misapprehension on theiother. Mr. Hagard’s 
(American) two volumes on ‘‘ The Freedom 
of the Mind in Willing’? and on ‘‘ Causa- 
tion’? (Two Letters on) and Dr. G. W. 
Ward’s ‘‘Defence of Free Will against 
Herbert Spencer’? (reprinted from the 
Dublin Review) are the best exceptions 
with which I am acquainted. Dr. Ward’s 
eritique is very able bothion this topic and 
on ‘*Spencer’s Psychology.’’ 

On the question of Final Causes, Paul 
Janet’s treatise with that name is the best. 

The whole question of Theism is, in no 
modern book, better treated than = in 
‘Professor Flint’s two volumes *‘ Theism and 
Anti-Theistic Theories,’’ the second being 
better even than the first. A different line 
of argument (that of Descartes) is followed 
by Dr. Hedge’s (American) book, ‘‘ Ways 
of the Spirit,’’ and is admirably exhibited. 

Of German writers on these subjects I can 
speak only within somewhat narrow limits. 
Some papers of Imm. Fichte I have from 
time to time read with interest, and they 
are systematised and published in a large 
volume on Theism, which as a whole I have 
notseen. But if you donot know Pfleiderer’s 
recent ‘‘ Religionsphilosophie auf  ges- 
chichtliche Grundlage ’’you will find it well 
worth study. And, having mentioned his 
name, Iam tempted to say a word also in 
praise of six lectures of his ‘‘ zur religidse 
Verstiindigung,’’ which, though only popular 
addresses to a cultivated audience, and not 
exactly a student’s material, are so lucid 
and vigorous in their treatment of great 
religious topics as to be very instructive and 
delightful reading. 

This sketch is not what you asked for—a 
course of study. But it is the best I can 
give at present, and may, perhaps, supply a 
few months’ reading.—I remain, dear Sir, 
yours very truly. 

JAMES MARTINDAU. 

Rey. T. W. Dayies, B.A. 


To this two members. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE APPEAL. 


Srr,—It will probably save the officers 
of the Conference a great deal of corre- 
spondence if, instead of writing to them 
for some enlightenment, I send my letter 
to you, in the hope that they will com- 
municate through your pages a_ reply 
which may be read by others as well as by 
myself. The appeal asks for £600 per 
annum to defray the travelling expenses 
of the Committee, the costs of the 
Triennial Meeting, and the salary of a 
permanent secretary, «&c. To raise the 
money, it is suggested that the churches 
should contribute at the rate of sixpence 
for each subscribing member. 

Although I think the honorary secre- 
tary should be relieved of any unreason- 
able burden of clerical work, and that the 
Churches, and not individuals, should be 
expected to provide the necessary funds 
for carrying on the work of the Con- 
ference, there must be something more in 
the minds of the Committee with regard 
to new developments than has been at 
present stated. My own folk, at least, 
will want to see a little further into the 
scheme. How in the world would a 
permanent secretary occupy his time 
exclusively with things within the sphere 
of the Conference? The work connected 
with the Ministers’ Insurance, Students 
for our Ministry, and Guilds’ Union would 
be best done by voluntary helpers with 
such paid clerical assistance as might be 
necessary. Think of all our District 
Associations and Provincial Assemblies 
and Colleges and Funds of one sort and 
another, whose secretaries are voluntary 
workers, proud to engage in such labour 
for the pure love of the cause. “ Other 
questions are pressing on the Executive 
for attention,’ says the appeal. Surely 
we ought to be informed what they are; 
for it must not be denied that there is just 
a slight suspicion abroad that some 
members of the Conference Committee are 
anxious to relieve the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Assvciation of certain branches 
of its work which many of us think it is 
doing uncommonly well. It must be 
recognised: that in a district like Man- 
chester we are being hard pressed for 
money all round. We are anxious to sup- 
port our national institutions; but our 
own Association is asking for £400 a year 
additional income, and we have not so 
many wealthy men amongst us as we once 
had. Still we manage to rise to every 
occasion, and shall doubtless discharge our 
responsibility in connection with the 
National Conference, only we cannot help 
deprecatingany unnecessary multiplication 
of paid offices; and I know that there are 
many like myself who think it would be a 
great mistake for the Conference to com- 
pete with the B. and F. in work which the 
latter Association is doing perfectly satis- 
factorily. Cuaries Ropur. 


ee DG 
WINIFRED HOUSE. 


Str,—May I again be allowed to speak 
to the friends of Winifred House through 
the medium of your columns? 

This Nursing Hospital Home for poor 
invalid children is happily so well known 
among our people now, that there is no 
necessity to go into detailed description of 
its aim and object, The steady work 
done for the last ten years and a half has 
been blessed with a full measure of 
success ; and parents and friends of the 


children who have been sent to the Home 
make us feel very happy in our labours. 
by their warm appreciation of the benefit 
which their little ones have derived during 
their stay. The number of beds in use 
during the last six months has beaten the 
record, the average being slightly under 
eighteen; while the improvement in health, 
helped by the long spell of summer 
weather, has been extremely satisfactory. 
But while the work has gone on well the 
financial condition is not so good as it 
should be, our Home having suffered in 
the national depression, in common with 
other institutions. Our list of donations 
for this past half-year is under £20; may 
we ask that this may be increased, for 
the exchequer is very low just now? 
But more especially would we plead with 
friends who are interested in the work, 
and who are not already subscribers, to 
give us their kindly help in this direction. 
It would be a great relief to the Committee 
if another £50 could be added to the 
annual subscription list; and we feel 
quite sure that this might be-done if our 
many friends up and down the country 
realised that this amount is absolutely 
needed. That the Home is doing good 
work, and is worth supporting, is acknow- 
ledged, I think, by all who come in con- 
tact with it; and so I leave’ its claims to 
the consideration of your readers, believ- 
ing that those who can help will do so— 
now that they know it requires this assist- 
ance—with that hearty goodwill and 
generosity which has always been one of 
the most delightful characteristics of the 
subscribers of this memorial Home of our 
old friend Mrs. Hampson. 
Marian PrircHarD, 
11, Highbury-crescent, N. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. © 


To PusnisHERs.—[Adl Books, &c., sent to Tur - 
INQuiRER will be acknowledged under this head, 
with name of publisher and price, if supplied. The 
necessities of owr space, however, compel us to limit 
the number selected for critical notice and review.] 


The Irish Land Problem and How to 
Solve it. By Dudley 8S. A, Crosby. Is. 6d. 
(R. Brimley Johnson.) ; 

The Defendant. By Gilbert Chesterton. 
5s. (R. Brimley Johnson.) oes 

Louis Wain's Annual. Hdited by 
Stanhope Sprigg. 1s. (Treherne and 


Co., 3, Agar-street, W.C.) 


The Story of the Targums: An Address. 
By J. E. Manning, M.A. (Rawson and 


Co.) 
A Vindication of the Pulpit. By 
Francis Pigou, D.D. (TI. ‘Thatcher, 


College Green, Bristol.) md 

Sin and Redemption: or Why did Christ 
Die? By J. Garnier. 2s. 6d. (Hlliot 
Stock.) Fy Neg seg a: ke 

’"Twixt Dog and Wolf. By C.¥. Keary. 
3s. 6d. (R. Brimley Johnson.) 

The Passing and the Permanent in 


Religion. By Minot J. Savage. 6s. 
(Putnam’s.) Th ie 
The Study. of Religion. By Morris 


Jastrow, jun., Ph.D. 6s. (Walter Scott.) 
The Moon of Leaves and Other Poems. 


By Aristo. 5s. (Wattsand Co.) — 
Strand Magazine. Christmas Number. 

1s. (George Newnes.) : a, 
Sunday Strand. Christmas Number. 

6d. (George Newnes.) 2 
The Captain. Christmas Number. 64d. 


(George Newnes. 
English Illustrated, Good Words, § 
Magazine, Cornhill, Connoisseur, 


y 
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» has 


ah Logic and. Mental Philosophy in King’s College, 
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— pa 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION.* 


Tis book gives an account of the chief 
contributions to the problem of Theism 
made by English and American writers from 
the Reformation to the present day. In all, 
about ninety writers, or schools of writers, 
are examined. The author aims at 
showing what each of these has to say of 
the main basis of theistic belief. There 
is little or no criticism; the author has 
not even set forth the different and con- 


flicting views in such a manner as to let |. 


them criticise one another; his purpose 
seems to be in the main “ informational.” 
The book is evidently the fruit of 
laborious and conscientious reading, and, 
if taken as a “First Sketch” of the 
history of Theism in England and 
America, we think it will be of real use. 
It will be of special service, too, in em- 
phasising the fact that the problem of 
theistic belief may be approached from 
many different points of view, and along 
many different lines of thought. This 


obvious fact is too often overlooked. We) 


find our thoughts on the great subject of 
Belief in God running most easily and 
naturally on some one line, and we work 
out of this all thatit is worth; and we do 
well. But the result is sometimes a 
veritable “mental ossification,” which 
makes it impossible for us to see how the 
same goal can be reached by any other 
path than our own. 

Probably that aspect of the book which 
will be of most interest to our readers is 
the treatment of Unitarian writers. 
Beside occasional references, the author 
devotes brief sections to Theodore Parker, 
Morell, Priestley, and Francis Newman ; 
and gives a very full account of the views 
of Dr. Martineau and Mr. Upton. His 
exposition of the first four of these is a 
failure. The account of Newman is little 
more than a caricature. Dr. Caldecott 
speaks of him as ‘an isolated mystic,” 
‘a recluse,” “ chiefly known to vegetarian 
propagandists.” Newman’s masterly 
exposition of the futility of reliance on 
external miracles, infallible persons or 
infallible books, must be appreciated 
before any discussion of his substitutes 
for them is possible. But with that 
exposure our author could have no 
sympathy. 

Dr. Caldecott’s treatment of Dr. 
Martineau and Mr. Upton is_ very 


a moderate compass, a searching but 
sympathetic review, bringing out all the 
important points in their respective views 
as to the basis of Theistic belief. Before 
discussing this part of the book, we may 
quote a passage showing the author’s 
attitude to what he not very ea calls 
“Tntuitivism or Mysticism.” 


Long dissatisfied with the usual treat- 


and philosophers, I had worked to the 
position that it was justified in claiming a 
position as a sane and attractive method of 
‘Theism, provided discrimination be made 
between the forms which I have designated 
By the 


been created, and confusion has 
prevailed. Hence I am free to enjoy all the 
satisfaction which arises from finding that 


_* “The Philosophy of Religion in England and 
America,” By Alfred Caldecott, D.D., Professor of 


-434, Methuen ah Co, 10s, 6d, 


Mr. Inge’s extensive historical studies in 
this field [Bampton Lectures, 1899, on 
‘¢ Christian Mysticism ’’] have led him to a 
similar treatment. Perhaps the fact that 
the position of a specialist in this field 
coincides with that which has resulted 


from a study of the wider range of Natural’ 


Theology covered by the scheme attempted 
by the present writer, may be taken as 
giving some cumulative evidence that in the 


' future this method of Theism is likely to 


engage more sympathetic attention in Great 
Britain—(p. 335). 

We think that Dr. Caldecott has good 
ground for what he says here. By 
“Mysticism” he means, of course, the 
belief in God which consciously rests on 
direct experience ; by “ Exclusive Mysti- 
cism”’ he means such a view of the 
religious life as was taken by the Neo- 
Platonists, and afterwards by the early 
German mystics. ‘That way madness 
lies.” ‘Comprehensive mysticism,” on 
the other hand, holds that, though we 
have indeed an immediate and unique 
assurance of the Divine existence, it is 
given only that by it we may interpret 
and comprehend the ranges of ordinary 
life. Dr. Caldecott seems to regard it as 
essential even to ‘Comprehensive Mysti- 
cism” that the experience of God should 
be by some special faculty distinct from 
the ordinary experiences and powers of 
the spirit. If so we believe he is mis- 
taken, and that there can be no such 
faculty. There may be—and we believe 
there is—an immediate apprehension of 
God as immanent in our Reason and our 
ethical and spiritual experiences and 
ideals. There is a Presence which meets 
us in the most momentous of our life’s 
experiences, which pours into the fainting 
will the elixir of new life and strength, 
and into the wounded heart the balm of 
an infinite sympathy. This Divine Pre- 
sence may be experienced at the very 
heart of our profoundest thought, in each 
act'of resolute devotion to moral principle, 
and with special intensity in every act 
of self-surrender to the promptings of 
Humanity and Love. This is the perma- 
nent basis of religious belief, and this 
alone keeps it alive. Different forms of 
this view are found in the various writers 
and teachers to whom Dr. Caldecott refers 
under the head of “ Mysticism”: e.g., the 
Cambridge Platonists, William Law, Cole- 
ridge, “Wordsworth, Maurice, Carlyle, 
Emerson, F. W. Newman, Bishop West- 
cott, G. J. Romanes [in “Thoughts on 
Religion,” 1895], Mr. J. R. Illingworth, 
and Mr. Upton. There are distinct signs 
that valigious thought is moving towards 
this position. And in recent philosophy, 
too, the range given to experience is being 
more and more vextended beyond the region 
to which man’s physical senses have 
access. 

The author observes that a first impres- 
sion of Dr. Martineau’s method of Theism 
is, that the belief in a Divine Being is a 
result of demonstration,* in two ways—by 


the proof from Causation and the proof 
from Conscience :— 


These are both asserted and elaborated, 
and seem to give Dr. Martineau’s whole 
account of Theism. God as Cause and God 
as Perfection is his own summary. I confess 
to having for some time taken him at his 
word. . . . But from two sources the im- 
pression grew that this was by no means a 
complete account of Martineau’s true posi- 
tion; firstly in his other writings there 


* This ‘method of Theism,” the characteristic 
of which is to rely only on logical demonstration, 
is what Dr, Rake calls Rationalism. 


seemed to be flowing a stream of ampler 
volume than could run within the banks of 
rationalism ; and, secondly, the two treatises 
themselves contained so much of the extra-~ 
rational factor that it seemed incumbent on 
a seeker after Truth to unravel this factor 
and set it out in full light along with the 
others—(pp. 343, 344). 

The clearest evidence for “the view 
that Dr. Martineau is really Intuitivist or 
Mystic as well as Rationalist,” Dr. 
Caldecott finds in his treatment of 
Reverence as ‘the religious sense,” giving 
us direct access to divine knowledge ; but 
there are many passages besides, where the 
same position is implied. The present 
writer had already pointed out the. 
significance of this part of Dr, Martinean’s 
ethical theory, in an article published in 
Tue Inquirer more than eighteen months 
ago. 

Dr. Caldecott considers that between 
Dr. Martineau’s views and those expressed 
in Mr. Upton’s “Hibbert Lectures” 
“there are differences of great import- 
ance ”” :— 


Mr. Upton’s method is different from 
Martineau’s (1) in his taking ideal goodness 
rather than categorical obligation as the 
essence of morality, and (2)in that he does not 
proceed by inference to a Moral Lawgiver, 
but finds that our consciousness of moral 
worth is an immediate. apprehension of the 
presence of the source of our ideals, who is 
in them manifesting Himself. ... Buta 
more important divergence from Martineau 
isin Mr. Upton’s attitude to Intuitivism. 
Martineau really relies upon this, yet does 
not give it formal acknowledgment in his 
scheme ; Mr. Upton brings it to the front 
in reality, though still endeavouring to 
withhold a full acknowledgment that he 
is doing so—(pp. 336, 337). 

This last sentence hints at the difficulty 
which Dr. Caldecott finds in Mr. Upton’s 
“‘Tntuitivism.” It is as follows :— 


He endeavours to dissociate bimself from 
those who hold that religious belief depends 
upon a ‘‘ special faculty,’’ by claiming that 
it is in our Reason, in our Feeling, in our 
Conscience, that this sense of union with 
God arises. But it certainly seems that he 
igs endeavouring to hold at once that our 
fundamental religious apprehension § is 
direct and immediate, and at the same 
time that it is through manifestations— 
(p. 38387). 

This is precisely what we must hold ; 
the truth, and the difficulty which it 
involves, could not be more admirably and 
pointedly stated. But to inquire further 
into this matter would lead us far afield. 
We have said enough to show that Dr. 
Caldecott has produced an able, candid, 
and useful book. We must add that he 
has understood “ Theism” in no narrow 
sense; his review includes Berkeley, 
Hume, Mill, Spencer, and the “ Religion of 
Humanity”; and several recent philo- 
sophical works, bearing on Theism, are 
intelligently summarised, 

S. H. Mettoneg,. 


a 


THE VICAR AND HIS FRIENDS. * 


Dr. CunninaHam GHIKIE is well known 
as the author of a “ Life of Christ” and 
several works on the Old and New Testa- 
ment, in which he adopts some at least 
of the results of the higher criticism. 
His present work comprises a_ series 
of pleasant | conversational essays— 
somewhat in the style of our old favourite, 
“ Friends in Council,” but confined to theo- 


* “The Vicar and his Friends,” Reported by 
Cunningham Geikie,D.D. Longmans, 1901. 5s, 
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logical and philosophical questions, with 
an occasional infusion of popular science. 
The scene is the country Vicarage of 
Battiscombe, “the county town of the 
delightful region of soft hills and sweep- 
ing valleys that make up Downshire” 
(Devonshire). The Vicar is a Broad 
Churchman, who is the friend of all his 
parishioners, both high and low, and 
thinks that “faith is proved by works 
more than by any parade of doctrine.” 
In his preaching he abjures the pulpit 
dialect which has, he says, ‘‘ the redeeming 
virtue with most parsons of being 
obscure, and on that account orthodox.” 
Nature, he adds, is, ‘in its own province, 
as much a revelation of God, if we read 
it aright, as that which is expressed 
through human lips, and the lessons of 
the stars and of the rocks and the fields 
are no less traced by His finger than the 
tablets of Sinai.” A scholarly and liberal- 
minded man, the Vicar naturally delights 
to meet with kindred spirits with whom 
he can talk over subjects of common 
interest. Battiscombe is represented as 
having a fair proportion of educated men, 
and these, together with some cultivated 
women and several of the neighbouring 
clergy, gather from time to time at the 
Vicarage to pass the evening in bright 
conversation. 

In twenty sections that follow this 
pleasant Introduction, Dr. Geikie gives the 
results of a vast accumulation of mis- 
cellaneous reading and study of human 
life in various scenes and phases, the sub- 
jects being so diverse and interesting as 
“Science and Theology,’ “ Heredity,” 
“Evolution of Morals,” ‘“ Ghosts ’’—not 
from the point of view of the Psychical 
Society—the “ Reign of Law and Love,” 
“Women’s Rights and Duties,” “The 
Bishops and Clergy,” “Old Age,” “The 
Christianity of the Future,’ ‘“Im- 
mortality,” “Love,” ‘ Marriage,” &c. It 
would be convenient, by the way, if in a 
new edition the author would give a table 
of contents, or at least such headings to 
his chapters as those the present writer 
has affixed for his own 1eference. It can 
hardly be said that the characters have 
the dramatic interest of ‘Friends in 
Council,” or that the conversations are 
invariably so bright and lively; but that 
book, published nearly fifty years ago, 
was one swi generis, and has never been 
surpassed, and Ellesmere and Milvertin 
are names that still linger in our memory. 
But among the Vicar’s friends there are a 
doctor, a ‘‘ parson Broadhead,” a bachelor 
and a dear old lady, who are pleasant 
creations and have a fair amount of 
dramatic vraisemblance, and the book, 
small as it is,-is full of apt quotations and 
scholarly illustrations which make it very 
interesting reading from beginning to end. 
Two or three passages will serve to show 
the liberal tone of these friendly con- 
versations. From the sixth, which may 
be entitled “The Reign of Law and Love,” 
we take the following :— 


The grand conception of God. as the 
universal Father is pre-eminently a gift of 
Christ, for even the Jews regarded Him as 
only their Father, and the greatest minds 
of both Hast and West saw this highest 
truth but dimly, ; 

Itake it we have to live heaven, not to 
seek it in Confessions or Articles, always 
looking as we go to Him who is the way, 
the truth, and the life. 

As to religion, who has not seen how the 
Calvinism of our childhood has lost ground ; 
how our ideas of Inspiration have been 
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changed; nay, how that growth of know- 
ledge has modified our old views as to the 
sacred teaching respecting the age of the 
world and even of mankind, and how the 
text of Scripture has been illuminated by 
floods of new facts contributed by the 
patient criticism of scholars and the dis- 
coveries of the archzologist. Like the 
world itself, everything on it moves. 

On the momentous question, ‘ What 
will the Christianity of the Future be? ” 
the Vicar says :— BRS 

We may be sure that, however dead the 
formule may become which have been 
called Orthodoxy, they will never be 
entirely given up, though’ man-made 
theology will pass into practical oblivion. 

The present writer is inclined to think 
so too, and holds that the age of arid con- 
troversial discussion—the pelting one 
another with texts—is passing away, and 
that the duty of all parties in the 
Christian world is to dwell on the central 
faith they have in common and the 
elements of truth underlying their re- 
spective creeds. We have admirable 
illustrations of this in Dr. Martineau’s 
remarkable essay on “The Way out of 
the Trinitarian Controversy” and Dr. 
Freeman Clarke’s “ Truths and Errors of 
the Popular Orthodoxy,” while, on the 
other side, we have many emphatic testi- 
monies to the great service rendered by 
Unitarians in bringing to light essential 
truths obscured by the prevailing theology. 
Our author gives an explanation of the 
doctrine of the Trinity, which is simply 
the old Sabellian theory adopted by Arch- 
bishop Whately and his school, It does 
not, as he seems to think, quite solve all 
difficulties, and has happily been charac- 
terised as “ Unitarianism in a mist.” He 
commands our entire assent when he adds 
that “the attempt to define the undefin- 
able is the source of much misconception 
inreligion. “It is thismeaningless jargon” 
—such words, for instance, as Trinity and 
Eternal Generation—“ that befools us now 
as it befooled the Councils of Antiquity.” 

Enough has been said to show that this 
little book is one of considerable interest 
and value. The present writer retains his 
life-long conviction that our chief hope 
for the future is in a reconstructed and. 
reformed National Church, which shall 
include various elements of religious 
thought and life. And if the broad and 
enlightened spirit of this writer were 
more prevalent throughout the country 
parishes of this land as it is now to a 
large extent in our great towns and in the 
Universities, the great, historical Church 
of England would be established on an 
immovable foundation. bese PRR 
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SHORT NOTICES. 


Tue Rev. R. B. Drummond, of Edin- 
burgh, has just published, through Philip 
Green, 5, Hssex-street, London, a little 
book containing five expository dis- 
courses on The Christology of the New 
Testament, which is the title given to the 
book. His expositions of the more cele- 
brated ‘proof texts” in the Trinitarian 
controversy are luminous and entirely 
candid, and it could do Unitarian propa- 
gandists nothing but good if they would 
study Mr. Drummond’s statements and 
imitate his methods. He well says that 
the day of doctrinal disputation has 
waned—-still more the day of text-battles. 
At the same time, and so long as the New 
Testament remains the manual of Chris- 
tendom, it will be necessary to examine 


“ Auf Wiedersehen” :— ® 
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its contents with care, and, when they 
appear ambiguous or opposed to the con- 
clusions of a thoughtful mind, to ascer- 
tain precisely, if possible, what the writer, 
be he “Paul” or “John,” meant by 
them. It is in this direction that Mr. 
Drummond’s book will be found most 
helpful, and the reader who has little 
time for more extended study will here 
gain distinct notions respecting the stages 
of Pauline and Johannine thought, which 
will solidly help him towards a better 
understanding of the whole New Testa- 
ment literature. It need hardly be added 
that a tone of calm and intelligent piety 
pervades the book. (Price Is. net.) 


The Bible in School: A Question of 
Ethics, is the title of a vigorous treatise 
by Mr. J. Allanson Picton, who adheres to 
the conviction expressed by his vote on the 
School Board for London in 1871 that the 
Bible had better be kept out of school—at 
least for the present. Probably the 
majority of our readers will not agree with 
this opinion. They will wish that teachers 
should be themselves properly taught in 
colleges where theology and Biblical study 
are free from dogmatic fetters; and that 
such teachers should be allowed to use the 
Bible literature as they would any other 
source of noble and edifying thought. A 
good ideal Mr. Picton admits; but he 
thinks it may possibly be a practical pro- 
posal five centuries hence. Meanwhile the 
injustice to a thinking minority; the 
demoralisation of those very teachers who 
are most alive to the new light of 
criticism, but who must accommodate their 
lessons to the accepted standard ; and, 
finally, the nugatory results upon the 
rising generation of the present and long- 
tried system; all these are presented by 
the author with copious illustration and 
characteristic trenchancy. Those sleepy 
Unitarians whom the voice of Dr. Crosskey 
—now alas! no longer heard—failed to 
rouse to a sense of the wrongs done in the 
name of “ unsectarian religious education,” 
may possibly be roused by Mr. Picton’s 
appeal. They may not accept his policy, 
but they will therefore have more reason 
to be earnest for their own. (Watts and 
Co. Price 1s.) ; 


The Quest of Golden Herb and Other 
Poems, by E. C, Gore, is a dainty little 
book in blue paper cover. Some of the 
shorter lyrics seem to us more successful 
than the longer poems ; but the verses on 
“Furness Fells” are among the best—a 
keen sense of the beauty of Nature is 
blended with true human feeling. The 
book is dedicated ‘To those, the remem- 
brance of whom, to me, is as a lasting 
fragrance,” and there is a prevailing note 
of sorrowful and tender reminiscence, vet 
the opening verses of dedication have also 
a forward look :— 

This humble posy with its balms and rue 

Hath nought of value, save the gathering 
Held those fair thoughts I have always of 


you— 
My solace through the long day’s. 
wandering. 
But ere the skies grow pale and wanderers 
rest, 
Perchance more gracious flowers may bud 
and blow, 


If only you would aid me in their quest, 
For ah! my friend, Love’s hedgerows 
blossom so ! 
As a good example of the author’s work — 
we may also quote the following sonnet, 
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Rest, rest, dear Heart! for thee the day is 
o’er— 
ie mm the shadows on Life’s purpling 
a 
Which thou, within the dawn, hast climbed 
and still 
‘The echo of thy step, yet evermore 
The rhythm of thy life, in perfect score 
Sounds in mine ear; its harmony doth fill 
And flood the empty spaces drear and chill, 
Thy leaving set within my heart’s deep core, 
My soul is songless, for Love’s melody 
To some—perchance not distant—-strand 
hath fled 
With thee, and thou a minor tone hast left 
Within the pines, to haunt me fitfully 
At ons and noon, and dusk.—Yet by thee 
e 
T follow, not of sweet Hope quite bereft. 


The author of these verses, if we may 
judge from such phrases as “in perfect 
score” and the verses “ To a Violin,” is a 


musician as well as an idealist. (The 

Liverpool Booksellers’ ©o., 70, Lord- 

street, Liverpool. 1s. net.) 
(ees 


THE PHILOSOPHICAL JOURNALS. 


Tue International Journal of Ethics for 
October contains two or three thoughtful 
and also brilliant articles. It opens with 
two striking lectures which deal to some 
extent with the same subject, the first 
being on “The Use of Moral Ideas in 
Politics,” by Professor J. 8. Mackenzie; 
the other on “ The Task of the Twentieth 
Century,” by the late Professor Thomas 
Davidson, of America, The juxtaposi- 
tion of these two able lectures is made the 
more interesting from the fact that the 
former is written by a pronounced and 
enthusiastic Hegelian; while the writer 
of the latter stoutly maintains that 
Hegelianism, “whatever its author and 
his disciples may say, sacrifices human 
individuality, human freedom, human 
immortality and even God; and is, .in 
fact, only a framework of logical cate- 
gories.” In forecasting the various 
features of the task which lies before this 
new century, Professor Davidson finds a 
erying need for the forthcoming of a 
devoted brotherhood of apostolic souls; 
and he believes that ideas and impulses 
which will erelong embody themselves in 
a powerful regenerating movement are 
stirring in many minds. His hope and 
his prophecy have such close affinity with 
the conception of a new “ Preaching 
Order,” to which the Rev. L. P. Jacks, in 
his College address, gave such eloquent 
expression, that we think our readers will 
not be sorry to have the passage in 
extenso:— — 


The fiery enthusiasm for human worth, 
for the divine-human ideal, where do we 
‘find it? And yet that is what must be 
' found ere the task of the twentieth century 
can begin. Somewhere there must be found 
a small devoted band of men and women of 
fearless character, clear philosophic insight, 
and mighty spiritual love, who, living a 
- divine life in their relations to each other, 
shall labour, with all the strength that is 
in them, to lift their fellows into the same 
divine life.’ Forming a ‘‘ settlement ’’ in 
some city on town, they must preach, and 
teach, and toil, not merely among the poor 
and needy, but also, and perhaps chiefly, 
among the well-to-do, until they have im- 
pressed upon them the true ideal of life as 
struggle for spiritual worth—for insight 
and love and will—and conjured up before 
them the picture of the new heavens and 
the new earth, the scene of the ever- 
deepening intimacy of pure, free spirits. 
_ They must make their settlement the very 
_ centre of the city’s life, its school, its 
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college, its university, its church, its 
ethical society, and its theatre, all in one, 
all guided by the same lofty aim. They 
must endeavour to withdraw those that join 
them from the world that is, with its 
selfishness, its vanity, its love of show and 
of foolish, aimless amusement, and make 
them the first citizens of the world that is to 
come, with its friendship, its simplicity, 
and its active interest in all worthy things. 
They must interest themselves in social 
movements, and endeavour to give thema 
spiritual turn. They must establish an 
institution which shall do for the natural 


freedom - guided life of the future 
what the Church undertook for the 
authority - awed life’ of the past. 
And they will have much to learn 


from the Church, above all its discipline 
and its care for souls, adding thereto the 
care of bodies. Discipline is the backbone 
of every gospel that has any chance of 
success. All great religions—Buddhism, 
Judaism, Christianity, Islam—have been, 
above all, disciplines, institutions for 
training the affections and the will, as well 
as the intellect. There is no worthy 
religion that does not set its followers a 
great task, demanding self-abnegation and 
heroic endeavour. Throughsuch task alone 
does man become aware of his divinity and 
blest in that awareness. And, after all, 
discipline is the nurse of freedom. We 
have to be trained to be free in any sense in 
which freedom has any value. When our 
little knot of men and women have fully 
established themselves in one city, have 
increased in numbers, and have learned by 
experience what regulations, forms, and 
activities are most conducive to their ends, 
they will send out bands of apostles to 
establish settlements in other cities, just 
as the medizval monasteries did, until 
gradually the whole nation and, finally, the 
whole world, is leavened with the new 
spirit. 

This is an inspiriting picture, a noble 
ideal! But the question at once suggests 
itself: Whence is to come the irresistible 
dynamic—the mighty faith and the con- 
sequent enthusiasm—which is needed first 
to construct, and then to move and to 
propel to glorious results, this projected 
machinery ? In Professor Davidson’s 
eloquent lecture, which was given before 
the Society for Ethical: Culture, of Phila- 


delphia, we cannot find mention of any 


adequate centre and source’ for’ this 
needed new-birth of spiritual energy ; 
and it seems to us we must look for it 
not chiefly outside of existing churches, 
but rather in a fresh and profounder 
recognition of that actual self-revelation 
of Divinity in past and present Humanity 
which has hitherto furnished the motor 
principle for all the organisations which 
have been most mighty to liberate and to 
elevate mankind. 

In turning to the October number of 
Mind we find ourselves in a much less 
exciting, but probably not less important, 
region of thought. Out of the four 
long articles in this number no fewer 
than three discuss the nature of 
Mental Activity or, in other words, 
theorise about the meaning and implication 
of the words “Attention” and “ Effort.” 
No question in philosophy has a more 
vital relation with Ethics and Religion 
than this. The point to be determined is 
whether Attention, and therefore Conation, 
can be explained without going beyond 
phenomenal psychology, or whether these 
experiences necessarily involve the activity 
and causality of a metaphysical Self. The 
present tendency in the philosophical 
world is to get rid, if possible, of all 
metaphysical causation and to find the 
explanation of all the facts of ‘conscious- 


‘we are said to attend to. 


ness in precedent or attendant psycho- 
logical states. Mr. Bradley’s paper on 
“‘Conation,” like some former articles by 
him in Mind, aims to show that what we 
eall “Attention” means no more than 
this, that among the ideas brought up in 
succession by association some happen to 
be more interesting than others, and these 
The two 
remaining -articles, while differing some. 
what from, Mr. Bradley and also from 
Dr. Stout in the analysis of the feeling 
of personal activity are at one with these 
psychologists in rejecting that activity of 
a metaphysical Self, for the reality of 
which other eminent psychologists, such 
as Professor James Ward, of Cambridge, 
and Professor William James, of Harvard, 
strenuously contend. 

The writer of one of these papers in 
Mind, Mr. T. Loveday, makes what seems 
to us the very erroneous statement that, 
whether Professor Ward’s alleged activity 
of the Subject is right or wrong, “it can 
have nothing to do with psychology nor 
psychology withit.’ Professor James takes 
a very different and, as we think, a far 
sounder view; and we trust that Mind 
will soon have the other side of the 
question explained and defended, and, if 
possible, by either the eminent Cambridge, 
or the equally eminent Harvard, advo- 
cate of metaphysical activity and causality. 
It is evident the philosophical controversy 
about Free-will mainly turns upon the 
settlement of this most important 
question. 

The Philosophical Review for September 
and November well maintains its de- 
servedly high reputation. In the earlier 
number the paper of most interest is an 
able criticism of Professor Ward’s Gifford 
Lectures by Mr. Charles S. Myers, while 
the November number contains an excel- 
lent article by Professor G. 8. Fullerton 
on “The Real World injSpace and Time,” 
and a valuable contribution to ethical 
thought in a very interesting paper by Mr. 
H. W. Wright on “The Truth in Ascetic 
Theories of Morality.’ Among the very 
ably-written Summaries of important 
articles in other philosophical journals we 
are glad to see a full résumé of Dr. 
Mellone’s important paper on “ The 
Nature of Self-Knowledge,” which we 
inadequately noticed in connection with 
the July number of Mind. 


CHARLES B. Upton. 


MAN IN THE LIGHT OF EVOLU- 
TION. 


BY THE REV. J. T. SUNDERLAND, M.A.* 


Evonurion shows us man standing at 
the head of all that portion of the 
creation of God of which we have any 
knowledge. The evolutionary process has 


‘travelled a long road from its beginning 


in fire-mist to what we see on earth to- 
day. But the process has been an ascent, 
and the culmination is man. From the 
inanimate to the animate, from lower 
forms of. life to higher, from brute to 
man—that has been the order. Thus 
man stands at the summit of creation— 
its crown and its goal. Henceforth mind 
is king, and man the being who can think 
and know and love wears a dignity second 
only to that of the Infinite Mind. 

It is not given us to know in how many 


* From a sermon preached in the First Unitarian, 
Church of Toronto, Canada, and prixted in the 
Toronto Sunday World of Sept. 6, 
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worlds the evolutionary process has 
reached the same height that it has 
reached here; but if anywhere it has, 
then it has certainly produced the 
spiritual counterpart and brother of man 
—I mean some being who can know and 
understand as man can; some intelli- 
gence able to think God’s thoughts 
after Him, as man is able; some being, the 
crown and consummation of the evolu- 
tionary process in that other world, as 
man is in this; and therefore, some being 
who, in some ‘tnie sense, is God’s image 
and child there, as man ie here. Thus es 
seems to be no extravagance to say that 
the whole evolutionary process in the 
universe, from the first movement of 
primordial matter until this hour, has 
been one long travailing in pain of the 
universe to produce man or his equivalent 
—an ,intelligent spirit, a child of the 
Eternal Reason and Love. 
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How nobly does this high view of man, 
which evolution has given us, contrast 
with the old low view of man, as a 
“fallen,” “ruined” and “totally ‘ de- 
praved ” being, ‘ dead in sin, and wholly 
defiled in all the faculties and parts of 
soul and body,” and “ under God’s wrath 
and curse, and so liable to all the miseries 
in this life, to death itself, and tothe ea 
of hell forever!” 

In view of evolution and the aplendid 
revelations of modern science, Emerson 
exclaims, “‘O, rich and various man! thou 
palace of sight and sound, carrying in 
thy senses the morning and the night and 
the unfathomable galaxy; in thy brain 
the geometry of the City of God; in thy 
heart, the power of love and the realms of 
right and wrong. An individual man is 
a fruit which it cost all the foregoing 
ages to form and to ripen. . A eulti- 
vated man, wise to know and bold to per- 
form, is the end to- which nature works, 
and the education of the will is the 
flowering and oe of all geology and all 
astronomy.” 

Unreflecting men talk lightly about 
worlds and suns and stars overshadowing 
and belittling humanity. Butcan matter 
overshadow “thought § ? Can the lower 
belittle the higher? Can fire-mist, or 
earth, or rock, or any material thing, no 
matter how vast its bulk, overshadow 
spirit, or eclipse the glory of minds that 
can think and know and will and love ? 

No! The universe is God’s palace; and 
a palace of marvellous splendour it is. 
But man is God’s child; and is not a child 
more than any palace, even if that palace 
be so vast that it stretches from the Great 
Bear of the northern heavens to the 
Southern Cross, and so glorious that the 
Milky Way roofs it, and Sirius, Aldebaran 
and a million other blazing suns are the 
lamps that give it light ? 

Going out under the sky at night, with 
noone near to break the silence, and'looking 
up into the glorious and _ illimitable 
heavens, man may well believe that he 
can hear a voice speaking down from the 
Eternal Throne, saying, ““O,my child, whom 
I have made only a little lower than my- 
self, thou art more to me.than all else. 
Before sun or stars were, I loved thee. 
Even whilst thou wert yet cradled in the 
far-off fire-mists, I watched over thee. Our 
destinies are one. Nothing shall ever 
pluck thee out of my hand of strength; 
nothing shall ever separate thee from my 
love and care.” 


daughter of Mr. Joseph Buckton ; 


OBITUARY. 


aera 
MRS. JOSEPH LUPTON. 

Tur house known as The Elms, Chapel 
Allerton, Leeds, for more than sixty years 
past a Unitarian home to which ministers 
were, always welcome, and endeared to 
more than one now residing at distant 
towns as the house at which they had 
their first experience of a genuine York- 
shire welcome, has lost its last mistress, 
and will, we presume, soon be pulled 
down. Mrs. Joseph Lupton will be best 
known to outsiders as the widow of one 
whose zeal and generosity and devotion 
won for him the respect of all those who 
shared his faith, and the affection of those 
who knew him best. But at Mill Hill 
Chapel she had claims to recognition on 
her own account, which we all readily 
acknowledge. For one thing, she was the 
oldest member of the congregation; she 
was christened by Dr. Hutton in the first 
year of his ministry, and she lived to see 
four ministers depart one after another, 
and four welcomed to replace them. 
There was no one of the congregation 
who had worshipped there so long ; no one 
could have been more regularinattendance, 
or more attentive as a hearer; she seemed 
to have no partialities for one minister 
or another, never complained of any as 
being long or dull, listened to the preacher 
whoever he might be, and found her own 
good in his discourse. From the time she 
was first brought to chapel as a little girl 
to Nov. 10-last, when she attended in 
apparently good health and vigour, there 
passed some eighty years, and it may safely 
be said that all that time she never failed 
at Sunday morning’s worship unless 
necessity or duty kept her away. Nor 
was her devotion limited to Sunday; she 
took an active interest in everything con- 
nected with the congregation, of which 
her parents, her brothers and sister, and 
her husband were devoted members, and in 
which she has left her only son and her 
grandchildren to represent her. Day- 
schools and Sunday-schools, Missions and 
Societies and meetings, all had a share of 
her attention and support. It was on 
Oct. 15, 1818; that the minister of Mill 
Hill Chapel christened her as the infant 
ou 
Noy. 23 his fourth successor in the 
ministry buried her as the widow of Mr. 
Joseph Lupton. C. H. 


THE REV. 8S. FLETCHER 
WILLIAMS. 

Tue funeral of the late Rev. 8. Fletcher 
Williams took place at the New Gravel 
Pit Church, Hackney, on Saturday, 
Nov. 23. The service, which was held at 
noon, was largely attended by members of 
the congregation, to which Mr. Williams 
had ministered for five years before 
going to India, by representatives of 
various societies, including Mr. W. Blake 
Odgers, K.C., President of the B. and 
F.U.A., Mr. John Harrison, President of 
the Provincial Assembly of London and 
South-Eastern Counties, and Mr. Ion 
Pritchard, hon, sec. of the Sunday School 
Association. Most of the London ministers 
were also present. 


The first part of the service was con- 


ducted by the Rev. V. D. Davis, after 
which an address was given by the Rev. 
James Harwood, and the service at the 
grave was taken by the Rev. R. H. U. 
Bloor, the present minister 3 ‘the church. 


In the course of his address, Mr. Har 
wood spoke of Mr. Williams as always 
strenuous and diligent in cultivating the 
gifts with which he was endowed, so that 
his outlook became wider and his influence 
extended, and he himself seemed to grow 
with the larger opportunities offered to 
him. Of his final work in India Mr, 
Harwood spoke as follows :— 

“Perhaps the distinctive work by which 
Mr. Williams is now most widely known, 
and will be longest remembered, is that 
mission to India which occupied the 
closing years of his life, and for which 
he was so exceptionally fitted, alike by 
natural gift and acquired culture. His 
large power of acquirmg information, 
coupled with his remarkable fluency of 
expression, could hardly have found a 
more congenial sphere for their exercise 
than India affords. As to the spirit in 
which he undertook this work, has he 
not himself told us that he went out 
‘with the determination to see those 
phases of thought and life with which 
{ should come in contact, not from the 
European but from the Indian point of 
view; and to estimate them, not on the 
basis of what they might seem to be to a 
European Christian, but on the basis of 
what they are to an Asiatic Theist. As I 
wish Christianity to be judged by its best 
and not by its worst, by its purity and not 
by its adulteration, so I wished to judge 
of aspects of religion in India by their 
highest, not by their lowest, by their 
strength not their weakness, by their 
essence not their excrescences.’ This 
characteristic attitude of sympathy and 
appreciation, which ‘one would have 
thought was the first essential for a 
missionary, though alas! it has been so 
rarely displayed, at once gained for Mr. 
Williams ready access to men of various 
ways of thinking. His respect for them 
was reciprocated in the regard they felt _ 
for him. Something more indeed than 
intellectual force is needed to enable a 
man to combine the fervour of an apostle 
bearing a message which has possession 
of his heart with a true sympathy and 
consideration towards those who belong 
to other communities. Fineness of 
temper, spiritual tact, a large hope and 
a great love—these may succeed when all 
else fails. 

“Tt had been hoped that when our friend 
had completed his work in the Hast he 
would have come back, fitted by his 
unique experience to guide our counsels 
in these matters at home. That hope is 
now disappointed, and great is our loss in 
consequence. Yet, even in this hour, we 
will be thankful, as our friend himself was 
thankful, for what has been accomplished. 
Every Englishman going to India in the 
spirit in which he went helps the Hast 
and the West to understand each other 
better, and to realise the relations in which 
both alike stand to the common Father of 
us all. And if ever that unity of man- 
kind is to be established for which we 
pray—unity not so much of belief, but of 
faith and aspiration—it can only be 
through such efforts of good-will and 
sympathy as those which have recently 
been so fruitful.” 


In conclusion, Mr. Harwood Tabard to 
the widespread sympathy that would be 
felt, not only by those gathered round the 
grave, but in all the congregations to 
which Mr. Williams had ministered, and 
in the circle of his browherag ministers 
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include a host of our brethren in India, 


' who had learned to love Mr. Williams for 


his work’s sake in the first instance, and 
‘then for his own sake, and who will, 
assuredly, be touched with a new sense of 
the sacredness of that work, for which it 
is hardly too much to say that he lived 


and died.” 


At Newchurch, last Sunday, the scene 
of Mr. Williams’s first pastorate, reference 
to his death was made by the Rev. J. J. 
Shaw, and to-morrow (Sunday) a special 
memorial service will be held. 

At Chowbent Chapel the Rev. J. J. 


Wright paid a warm tribute to the 
memory of Mr. Williams, his friend and 
early tutor, the minister of his youth and 
early manhood, to whom he owed more 
‘than to any other man, for opening up to 


him all that is best in life. 


At Stamford-street Chapel a memorial 
service was also held on Sunday morning, \ 
when the Rev. F. Allen preached from 

_ Rey. xiv. 13. 
A contributor to the Hackney Gazette 


writes of Mr. Williams as follows :-— 


Few men were better known, and none 
more widely respected, than ithe cultured 
Nor was 
his influence confined to the pulpit, or to 
He embodied in his 
personality all that was highest and best in 
the progressive forces of the day. The 
which touches 
humanity at every point, and this was Mr. 


minister whose loss we mourn. 


his own denomination. 


truest religion is that 


Williams’s creed, in the pulpit, on the 
platform, and in the Press. 


good in our own immediate district, where 
his gift of eloquence was always at the 


service of any movement for the advance- 
Many will remember 


ment of the people. 
with pleasure his brilliant lectures on 
literature at the Hackney Town Hall, while 
his thoughtful discourses published from 
time to time in this journal proved a source 
of inspiration to all. 

In the memorial notice which we pub- 
lished last week the date 1879 was given 
in mistake for 1876 as the beginning of 
Mr. Williams’s co-editorship with Mr. 
Black of the Unitarian Herald, and it 
was at the close of 1885 that the two 
names appeared for the last time as joint 
editors on the front page of the Herald. 

The Rev, T. L. Marshall, who was for so 
many years secretary of the Presbyterian 
Board, also sends us a note recalling the 
valuable services rendered by Mr. 
Williams as a member of that Board 
during his ministry at Hackney (when he 
also served on the Committee of the B. and 
F.U.A.), and particularly at the annual 
examinations at Carmarthen College. Of 
this Mr. Marshall writes :— 

“Mr. Williams undertook the larger 
part of the theological, philosophical, and 
English literature subjects, and _ his 
examination papers were models of their 
kind for thoroughness and comprehensive- 
ness. He was deeply interested in the 


- College, and was a welcome visitor for at 


least four successive years. His addresses 
on speech days were carefully prepared 
and very able, and for many years past no 


visitor left a stronger impression both 
upon the professors and students by his 


urbanity and marked interest in ate 
studies of the College. I was deeply 


’ indebted 10 him and to the Treasurer of 


‘the Board, the late Mr. W. C. Clennell, for 
their able assistance in carrying out a 
scheme for the practical reconstruction of 
the College as a purely theological institu- 


oh 


Broad-minded. 
and tolerant, he was especially a force for 
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I supposE everyone is settled at home 
for the winter now; holidays over long 
ago, and girls and boys at school or busy 
with lessons at home. I wonder where 
you spent your summer holidays, and what 
sort of places you saw. I want to tell you 
about one lovely place in Scotland. Well, 
there is a lake, with mountains round it, 
and great fir trees and delicate birches 
beside it on the shores, and heather which 
in August is a splendid sight with its 
bloom ; then there is a little ruined castle 
on an island in the lake—the ruins almost 
overgrown with trees—and if you stand 
on the shore of the lake, and talk or sing 
or whistle, there is a wonderful echo from 
the castle walls which answers you back, 
and which children used to call “the old 
man in the castle.” On the shores of the 
lake and beside the little road, great tall 
ferns stand graceful and beautiful under 
the trees, and little squirrels with light- 
coloured tails rush up and down the trees, 
and jump across from one to another. 
Nothing could be more tranquil and 
peaceful and beautiful than it was; there 
was nothing to spoil the beauty and 
peace. And on the top of the castle wall 
a pair of ospreys used year after year to 
repair a nest of sticks, and bring up two 
young ones ; it was a pretty sight to watch 
the parent birds going off to fish, and 
then to see them teaching the little birds 
to fly. 

But presently people began to find out 
this lovely place, and come over for picnics 
from places far and near. A lovely place 
to come to, indeed; and if they had only 
enjoyed it, one ought not to be sorry for 
them to come. But by degrees they began 
to do mischief; as they walked along by 
the lake some of them beat and hacked 
the lovely gracefulbracken with sticks, and 
left them hanging in rags about the road 
and the banks ; and as the carriages passed 
under the trees, the people laid hold of the 
boughs and tore them off, and flung them 
on to the road. The children threw stones 
at the squirrels, and screamed to each 
other across the loch; the men sang rude 
songs; and the shouting to the ‘old man 
in the castle” became so common and so 
noisy, that the beautiful ospreys deserted 
their nest, and retired to more quite places, 
and were seldom seen about the loch. 
Then when these visitors had their lunch, 
they left all their papers flying about in 
the wind, on the grass and heather and 
amongst the flowers, and on the road, and 
sticking in the bushes. Bottles and corks 
—broken or whole—were left on the 
ground; and orange and banana peels lay 
about wherever the picnics had _ been. 
Sometimes we tried to collect the unsightly 
rubbish, that it might not disfigure the 
beautiful place; but it was a sad change 
to those who had known it before. Often, 
as I went along by the lake, the thought 
came “The earth is the Lord’s ” ; and that 
we are put upon it to love it and keep it 
beautiful, as He made it, not to disfigure it 
by our untidy ways. 


Think how orderly God Himself is : how 


|the dead leaves that fall to the ground 


enrich the. soil, and make nourishment 


‘for the young. things that grow up; 


nothing is wasted—everything is used. 
There is one thing which always seems 

to give such a beautiful lesson, and that 

is the water-lilies that float on the ponds 


and look so lovely! Did you ever notice 
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that you never see a dead or untidy water- 
lily to spoil the group on the water? 
When the flower begins to wither it is 
drawn down under the water and hidden 
from sight, not left to look unsightly. It 
carries its seed below, and drops it on the 
bottom of the pond, to grow up into young 
plants another season. 

Untidy bottles and papers cannot put 
themselves out of sight like the fading 
water-lilies, so we must do it; and wher 
we have our lunch or our picnics we must 
collect all that is unsightly, and pack it 
away in the baskets that brought it and 
take it home. 

It is a real disgrace to see our streets 
now. Errand-boys turn out all that they 
do not want; people throw rubbish out of 
the windows; and I have seen a gentle- 
man when he has done with his newspaper 
just drop the whole of it, open, at the 
corner of the street, to blow about under 
the horses’ feet. 

Now, dear children, won’t you try and 
help to keep a “beautiful world,” and do 
your part in honouring the lovely places 
where it is given us to enjoy our leisure ? 
Though the streets are not, perhaps, 
beautiful, they are infinitely uglier if they 
are untidy and strewed with paper and 
rubbish, and we have no right to spoil 
beautiful places with our untidy ways; 
we owe a respect to the lovely country 
which has been given us to enjoy, and it 
is our duty to leave it as beautiful as we 
find it, and not to spoil it, either for 
other people or for the wild animals 
whose home it is. We shall not enjoy it 
one whit the less, but all the more, if we 
help to keep it as God made it. 

So I hope that all of you who read 
this will remember not only when you 
have picnics, to carry away. all your 
rubbish, but from day to day will make it 
a rule and a habit to do all you possibly 
can to keep things tidy and nice for your- 
selves and others; and if you like to tell 
your friends about the water-lilies, and 
about the ospreys that were driven away 
by rude noises, and about the untidy 
people who picnicked by the Scotch lake, 
so much the better. 
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Tur Christian Register, of Nov. 14, says 
that ‘‘as the result of the [aternational 
Council in London, various liberal organi- 
sations begin to send delegates to each 
other’s meetings,” and adds a note as 
to Mr. Armstrong’s presence at the 
recent meeting of the Protestantenbond 
at Utrecht. But, happily, this is no new 
thing. For many years we have enjoyed ° 
this interchange of sympathy and hospi- 
tality between representatives of our 
Association and such liberal bodies as the 
Protestantenbond of Holland, the German 
Protestantenverein, and the Delégation 
Liberale of the French Protestant Churches. 


Tar Rev. R. BE. Birks, brother of the 
Rev. John Birks, of Derby, after a 
ministry of six years at Bernardston, 
Mass., has accepted a call to the old 
historic church of Deerfield, Mass., and 
entered on his duties there on the first 
Sunday of this month. His son, Mr. 
A. W. Birks, after graduating at Mead- 
ville “Theological School, has been 
appointed to a ‘Williams Fellowship” 


at Harvard, 
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‘A CONFESSION OF HERESY.” 


Ir is some time since we read an 
‘‘apologia’’ so much to the point, yet 
so carefully measured in thought and 
expression, as one which has just been 
published (Philip Green, 1s.) with the 
above title. The author is the Rev. T. 
J. Harpy, B.A., who till recently was 
a clergyman of the Established Church. 
Tis essay is a reproduction of what was 
modestly given in the first instance to 
his ‘‘Men’s Discussion Class.” It 
could be wished that a ‘‘ Clergymen’s 
Discussion Class,’’ with a bishop in the 
chair, might take it as a subject for 
consideration. There is nothing in the 
essay—as it appears to us at least— 
that could hurt the feelings of any 
devout believer in orthodoxy; unless, 
indeed, truth uttered in gentleness is 
more troublesome than passion foam- 
ing into rhetoric. Mr. Harpy writes, 
it is clear, with a keen sense of what it 
means to dissever ‘himself from the 
Church of his fathers, and the scene of 
his own past labours. He goes out, 
“like Abraham, not knowing whither ”’ ; 
for his is not the mind that easily 
transfers itself from one cirele of 
activities to another. His religious 
convictions are strong; probably he 
was never so decidedly a Theist and a 
Christian as in the hour when he 
ceased to be .a prisoner of creeds and 
articles; but where . among . the 
churches claiming to be free he will 
find a congenial field of work is still a 
question. As we read his pages, it is 
natural for us to recall the story of 
other Churchmen who, like Sroprorp 
Brookxe—an example evidently pro- 
minent in his view—have sooner or 
later found their only resting-place in 
the community of our own group of 
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churches. Be that as it may ulti- 
mately prove; let us, if we may, offer 
the author a cordial recognition, and 
by way of a brief introduction to the 
fuller reading of an addregs which is 
well worthy. to be widely circulated, 
indicate the chief thoughts which it 
presents. 

In the first place, the author tells 
us, with irresistible evidence in sup- 
port, that the internal state of the 
Established Church is deplorable for 
lack of order and discipline ; and what 
is worse is the laissez faire policy 
whence this disorganisation results, 
and which is itself the symptom of a 
fatal lack “‘ of intellectual seriousness,” 
as MarrHew Arnoxtp called it. No 
doubt it is open to anyone of Mr. 
Harpy’s former brethren to ask him on 
what lines he would have the guardians 
of discipline proceed. Whether they 
aim at the ultra-Protestantism of the 
Church Association, or at the sacer- 
dotal Catholicism of the Church Union, 
they would inevitably provoke bitter 
discontent and open revolt. And such 
a brother might not unnaturally ask— 
it is asked—whether it is not better 
to endure the ills of the present rather 
chaotic time when, as men did in the 
days of the Judges (though not of the 
Ecclesiastical Courts), every man does 
practically what is right in his own 
eyes. Lesides, there is a glamour of 
“breadth” and ‘‘tolerance’”” in a 
system which includes the present 
extremes ; would it not be a pity to 
narrow the national church to any one 
ecclesiastical or doctrinal school ? 

The author does not, indeed, directly 
enter into this discussion. His essay, 
however, forestalls all such specious 
pleas by insisting, as surely a religious 
man is above all others bound to insist, 
on sincerity. What he complains of is 
the present liturgy and formularies in 
use ; he has nothing to say about the 
Thirty-nine Articles; they have long 
since been ‘‘ defecated,”’ to use Marx 
Parrison’s phrase, till they are mere 
ghosts. He says, in effect, that what- 
ever the intelligent clergyman may 
think, in common with the intelligent 
layman, respecting the universal order 
of our world, and the problems of the 
New Testament in particular, he is 
bound to go on using phrases which, if 
they mean anything, contradict the 
basal convictions of all cultivated 
thinkers. After observing— 


It is very difficult to say what criterion 
of orthodoxy it [1.e., the Church] pos- 
sesses, and correspondingly easy to read 
one’s own meaning into its formula with- 
out much compunction, 


he bids us 


Remember there are always the advan- 
tages of a ready-made organisation to 
counterbalance any occasional twinge of 
conscience. I took Orders, believing that 
I could in that way best give to others 
what I had myself received. But as time 
went on I learned to know the cost of the 
position so acquired, and to find out the 
truth of the words, “ There is no honest 


delight in influence if it is only to be 


\ 
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exerted in the sphere of secondary objects, 
and at the cost of objects that ought to 
be foremost.” J found myself committed 
to a view and temper that never could be 
genuinely my own, and obliged to use a 
terminology always inadequate and often 
misleading. The situation began to tell 
on my work, for the worst evil of com. 
romise is that against which its subject 
[rattles in vain—the arrest of progress and 
the undermining of principle. A parson’s 
work, with its peculiar difficulties, demands 
perhaps more than any other the hearty 
concurrence of his own soul, Nothing so 
saps his energies like the haunting surmise 
that he is acting a part. Good as his 
intentions may be, he finds himself in a 
false position, and the mind that should 
be employed in soothing the sick and the 
troubled is no longer at rest itself. 


Our readers will not miss the key- 
note of earnest simplicity that is 
dominant in these weighty sentences. 
But passing, as we are sure the author 
would wish, from all considerations 
personal to himself, we reach the 
gravest passage, perhaps, in the whole 
essay when we proceed to read :— 

A general position. Still, I knew that in 
this I was not alone, that there were 
plenty of men whose convictions coincided 
more or less nearly with my own; and who 
continued to use the Church’s opportuni- 
ties for usefulness. From time to time I 
met with quite a number of clergymen 
whose judgment was in suspense on the 
subject of miracles, especially the virgin 
birth of Christ and his resurrection, who 
had long ceased to hold that the Scrip- 
tures are inspired in any especial sense, 
and to whom the doctrine of the Trinity 
was an invention of metaphysics. Under- 
stand me, I am not for a moment calling 
in question the honesty of these men. I | 
can judge of none but myself. But while 
assuming their entire honesty, I cannot 
blink the fact that the kind of attitude 
thus assumed would in other departments 
of life justify a large amount of falsehood 
and wrong. 


We think Mr. Harpy will have the 
general assent of the laity with him in 
this conelusion, and that it is due to 
the known discrepancy between the 
exoteric and esoteric opinions of their 
religious guides that so many, especially 
of our younger Englishmen, are entirely 
alienated from active concern with reli- 
gious culture and progress, either indi- 
vidual or social. ‘‘ Absolute sincerity ”’ 
—that is the first desideratum in reli- 
gion, says the author; and it is in 
order to live in the light of perfect 
candour, cost what it may, that he at 
least has decided to be no more the 
dupe of the many pleas by which men 
are deceived into putting something else 
first, and truth second. His pages very 
concisely and aptly sum up the argu- 
ments that have led men to the modern 
conceptions of ‘‘ Unity in the Universe,” 
“‘Uniformity’’ in Nature’s methods, 
and ‘‘ Evolution’; and he shows in a 
striking way how these conceptions cut 
directly across the old theories and 
suppositions which lie at the roots of 
** orthodoxy.”’ We promise much in- 
terest and profit to any reader whom 
our remarks and quotations may induce 
to get the little book for himself. 
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THE WISH FOR IMMORTALITY. 


A curious and interesting series of 
questions has recently been issued by the 
Amerivan Psychical Society with a view 
to aseertaining how far and on what 
grounds there is a wish for immortality. 
This Society is inclined to believe that 
the wish is by no means so general as is 
usually supposed. At any rate they want 
to ascertain actual sentiments. They are 
. not concerned with proofs real or imagined. 
‘Their aim is to find out how far immor- 
tality -is desired, on what terms and 
why: 

‘Phe following is the list of their ques- 
tions :— 

I.—Would you prefer (a) to live after 

‘death ’’ or not ? 

Ii.—(a) If 1. (a@),: Do you desire a future 

life whatever the conditions might be? 

(b) If not, what would have to be its 

character to make this prospect seem 


tolerable ? Would you, e.g., be con- 


tent with a life more or less like your 
present life ? 

(c) Can you say what elements in life 
(if any) are felt by you to call for 
its perpetuity ? 

IiI.—Can you state why you feel in this 
way as regards questions I. and II. ? 

IV.—Do you now feel the question of a 
future life to be of urgent importance 
to your mental comfort ? 

V.—Have your feelings on questions I., 
II., and IV. undergone change? If 
80, when and in what ways ? 

VI.—(a) Would you like to know for 
certain,!about the future life; or (b) 
Would you prefer to leave it a matter 
of faith ? 

These questions are undoubtedly search- 
ing, clever, and well arranged upon the 
whole. We do not see a clear distinction 
between II. (c) What elements in life call 
for its perpetuity ? and III. Why do you 
want another life P since the reasons for 
wishing to live after death are inextricably 
connected with the elements in life which 
call for its perpetuity. The division seems 
to us only valuable for those who reply 
to (c) in the negative. 

The difficulty, indeed, with which these 
scientific inquiries will have to contend is 
that far more of those who disbelieve in 
immortality will be interested in these 
questions than of those who believe in it. 
They are likely to receive more answers 
from doubtful and pessimistic minds than 
from thore who are at peace and whose 
faith is firm. Men who have even a 
glimpse of what belief in another life 
means may easily be indifferent to such 
scientific methods of inquiry or even be 
repelled by them. They require the elimi- 
nation of emotion, whereas ‘‘there are 
some things which can only be known 
rightly under conditions of emotion,” as. 
Arnold Toynbee says. The belief that 
there is something in us and others that 
cannot die is based upon deep experiences 
with which emotions of sorrow, shame, 
— love, and reverence are involved. Men 
who feel these emotions may doubt if much 
good will be effected by a statistical in- 
quiry, and will probably not take the 
‘trouble to answer the questions. Another 
difficulty will be to distinguish auswers 
which are the result of prejudice and con- 
vention, and therefore of little value, from 
those in which genuine‘natural sentiments 
are expressed. 


Though all things else should wear the 
brow of grace, his 
Yet grace must still look so, B 


said Shakespeare with profound truth. 


rns: — 
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The man with intense feeling cannot say 
much more in short answers to an 
examination than the man who hardly 
feels at all but just answers as his mood 
or as his bias bids. The result of such 
an examination will therefore be, we 
think, that a disproportionate number of 
sceptics will reply to it, and that 
amongst the replies it will be impos- 
sible to distinguish the real sentiments for 
or against another life from merely con- 
ventional sentiments. Raa 

The most interesting part of the inquiry 
is contained for us in the first and second 
questions. Are there really many men 
who would not choose to have another life 
on almost any terms? We might shrink 
from a life of eternal suffering, although 
Milton evidently thought that even this 
would be preferable to extinction. 

For who would lose 

Tho’ full of pain, this intellectual being ? 
The words are put into the mouth of 
Belial, but are dramatically unsuitable. 
They express the sturdy indomitable love 
of life which exists in all Puritanism. 

But to desire another life on any better 
terms than this seems to us the natural 
condition of every healthy-minded man. 
It is not a question of belief or disbelief ; 
aman may feel that there is no proof for 
another life, and yet he may earnestly 
wish that it were true. Professor Huxley, 
in a letter to John Morley, expresses what 
we take to be the healthy natural feeling 
of a good man. ‘‘Itis a curious thing,” 
he says, “that I find my-dislike to the 
thought of extinction increasing as I get 
older and nearer the goal. It flashes 
across me at all sorts of times with a sort 
of horror that in 1900 I shall probably 
know no more of what is going on than I 
did in 1800. I had sooner be in hell a 
great deal, or, at any rate, in one of the 
upper circles where climate and company 
are not too trying. I wonder if you are 
plagued in this way.” How it is possible 
for anyone who has ever really loved or 
experienced the delights of mental life to 
wish for extinction is, to us, incom- 
prehensible. Wecanunderstandaman dis- 
believinginanother life, we can understand 
him trying to stifle his regret and facing 
the inevitable with cheerful courage, but 
that he should really desire annihilation 
for himself and others seems to us a 
pitch of pessimism which is almost 
incredible. And yet the Society which has 
issued these questions, and especially Mr. 
Schiller who is their English repre- 
sentative, evidently expects that many will 
say that they do not desire another life. 
Mr. Schiller wrote an article a few months 
ago, asserting that, in his opinion, the 
desire for another life was very much 
exaggerated. A vast number of people 
do not care a straw about it, so he says, 
and very many decidedly prefer the idea 
of annihilation. The Committee of 
Inquirers suggest the same, and mention 
Buddhists as an illustration of their 
belief. We must not be led away into a 
discussion of what the Buddhist ideal 
of Nirvana means. It certainly means 
the desire to reach the end of a long 
series of lives on earth, and even so has 
something a little pusillanimous about it; 
but that it means utter extinction is not 
generally agreed. Itis usually defined as 
absorption in the absolute, and whatever 
that is, it is conceived as something higher 
than the personal life on earth, not 
infinitely less than personal life as anni- 
hilation would be. 


We must suppose, however, that Mr. 
Schiller and the Psychical Society have 
some grounds for their belief. If so, it is 
one of the most serious indictments 
against the conditions of modern life 
which could possibly be made. An age is 
not to be judged nearly so truly by its 
beliefs as by its hopes. Many causes go to 
break up old beliefs, many of them useful 
ones. , Wider and more accurate know- 
ledge, deeper experience, more fearless and 
unprejudiced inquiry may seem for a little 
time to destroy beliefs which had been 
based on the insecure foundation of 
Church or Bible. Neither a man nor an 
age is to be condemned because the con- 
viction of immortality is lost. But it is a 
very different thing if the desire for con- 
tinuation of life is also lost. That argues 
not only hatred and contempt for life, but 
impotence in all the higher faculties. 
There have been other ages when there 
was so much wretchedness and wrong 
that men have hated earthly life. But in 
such ages hope has often burnt all the 
more brightly in the darkness. Men have 
longed for light and sought for it; even 
if they had given up believing in it they 
still had enough life to wish for it. We 
have so much manliness left in us as to 
feel generally that a man who hates his 
life and ends it, is something of a coward. 
But.this desire not only for the end of life 
on earth but the end of all possible life in 
heaven is a far more monstrous form of 
suicide. It means an intensity of hatred 
for every form of life which is utterly 
abnormal, and is a sign of serious disease. 
It means that men are so heart-sick, so 
weary, so bitter that they have not energy 
sufficient left to wish for something better. 
How far this pessimism extends we do not 
know; the inquiries of the Psychical 
Society may help us to find out. But so 
far as it exists it is a disgrace to civilisa- 
tion. In some cases it is no doubt due to 
personal wrong-doing. In many others it 
is an unreal pose, which is the result of 
fashion and prejudice; in others it is 
simply lack of imagination ; and in some, 
we are afraid, it is due to conditions of life 
which have not only taken away all 
interest from earthly existence, but have 
destroyed all desire for better things. 
Human invention has developed mar- 
vellously during the last century in its 
power to kill the body. In the creation 
of a desire for eternal death it has 
gained something like a power to kill the 
soul. Henry Gow. 


NONCONFORMITY IN GUERNSEY. 


Ir may be said at the outset that 
Orthodox Dissent is strong in the Norman 
Isles. But itis only with Guernsey that 
this article deals. In this island the 
Congregational and Baptist churches are 
each represented by a chapel of fair size 
—in St. Peter Port, the capital of Guern- 
sey, and by smaller ones in some of the 
country parishes. The services in the town 
chapels are conducted in English, but 
French is the language used in the country 
ones asa rule, There is only one Pres- 
byterian church in the outskirts of the 
town, and a small Bible Christian chapel 
takes a good place amongst its sister 
communities. 

Methodism, in its different forms, 
dominates over the other phases of Ortho- 
dox Dissent. There is a large Methodist 
New Connection chapel and a small 
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Primitive, but Wesleyan Methodism is 
the strongest of all, and it is divided into 
an Huglish-speaking and French-speaking 
circuit. 

Each minister of the two large English 
chapels of St. Pierre Port has in his 
charge a small church just beyond the 
town, in various populated districts; and 
the pastor of the English chapel at St. 
Sampson’s (the second town of Guernsey) 
has also a small outlying church under 
his care. This isan excellent and success- 
ful arrangement, affording scope for the 
brotherliness which is so _ special a 
characteristic of Methodism. 

It seems clear to an unbiassed observer 
that French Methodism drives straight 
home to the heart of the island. There 
is about it an elemental simplicity which 
is largely in keeping with the stalwart 
independent spirit of the Guernsey people 
proper. 

The mother chapel is situated at Saint 
Pierre Port, and its services are always 
held in French, and every country parish 
has its neat, granite French Methodist 
chapel, with a bright roomy interior. 
There are three ministers in charge, aided 
by a devoted band of local preachers, who 
walk many miles on Sundays through all 
weathers, to be at their posts on the hill- 
sides or by the sea. Here and there may 
be seen little extra chapels, so to spéak, in 
specially needy or wild districts. The 
wonderful organisation of Methodism is 
well adapted to meet the wants of people 
who, even in the island of Guernsey, are a 
mixture of well-to-do families and pea- 
santry. I speak now entirely of the 
country parishes. There is a work found 
for everybody who desires it. 

The chapels in the hilly west, known as 
the “higher parishes,” are worked specially 
by the third minister who lives out there, 
in the far country, and has his hands full 
with preaching appointments and visiting. 
To come into close touch with French 
Methodists is to meet many an original, 
choice soul, who has weathered out years 
of hard work and trouble, but who ever 
“puts a cheerful courage on,” and helps 
valiantly to maintain the cause. 

It is in these hilly wild parishes that 
one feels the real meaning of the “ gospel 
of experience” so dear to old-world 
Methodists. For there, simple-hearted 
souls are wrapped up in their faith, and 
put first the life of the spirit, feeding it 
with prayer and holy psalm, expressing it 
in ardent French hymns, and looking to 
it that the everyday life, so quiet, so 
pure, is brought into the Holy Presence 
which is ever about them. And conse- 
erated lives are eager to help others. So 
one has seen a sweet, modest, country girl 
deny herself to give more liberally to the 
faith she loves, to give that it may be 
carried to far-off lands; and yet that it 
may be preached in a rough coast district 
where fisher people are poor and un- 
taught and peculiarly open to tempta- 
tion. There is a certain little mission- 
hall at Rocquaine where the sea is broad 
and beautiful, and the little stone 
cottages lie close together under the 
tamarisks. And workers from larger 
chapels help with all their hearts in the 
music and services. This must ever be the 
secret of the influence of Methodism. It 
is a wonderful brotherhood, and nowhere 
is it better exemplified than in the French 
Methodist Circuit of Guernsey. 


Evuten Mary Rosin. 


USES OF THE CHURCH. 


“ Way go to Church? ” was the subject 
of a sermon preached by the Rev. J. Page 
Hopps on Sunday morning, Nov. 7, at the 
re-opening of the Stockport Unitarian 
Church, a sermon specially addressed to 
the young people. There are many 
aspects of the question, as the preacher 
showed, and on one of these he dwelt in 
the latter part of his sermon. . From a 
report in the Stockport Chronicle we take 
the following summary :-— 

“One need not go into deep research to 
find out the use of the church even to high- 
spirited modern-minded youngmen. The 
very quiet and reverent decorousness of 
the church was good. Those of them who 
were getting on in life felt that life was 
growing more noisy everyday, more 
demonstrative, more violent, more fashion- 
able, more exaggerated from time to time. 
The man who lived all the week amidst 
the noise, discords, and exaggerations, 
who came for a quiet blessed Sunday hour, 
realised its quietness, its simplicity, and 
its saving power. That sometimes made 
him say that they ought to come ten 
minutes before the service began. They 
spoiled it by coming in late, even by 
coming in at the time. They should not 
have to come to church in a hurry. By 
coming in early and slowly they realised 
that particular use of the church, which 
it might be in particular did the young 
man good. It was perhaps the very thing 
above all others which the young man 
wanted, with his forgetfulness and im- 
patience it might be excessive enthusiasm 
of that rush for everything set to 
the tune of breaking the record ; 
but let him enjoy his Sunday morn- 
ing or Sunday evening service for 
six months, try it, and then like an honest 
man say if there was not something in it 
from that point of view. If the church 
existed for recollection, for meditation, for 
anticipation it must be good, and he 
thought they had those three things in 
every service. It was good for a young 
man to meditate, to think how he was 
going to spend his time. It might do him 
untold good, it might be the salvation of 
his soul, in a sense he did not comprehend, 
if he could bring into his life more recol- 
lection and meditation. He ought to give 
the inner life a chance. He was to be 
pitied who was only lead by the outer life 
of the world, and who was not acquainted 
with the meaning of the ianer life. The 
old words came back—‘ Remember thy 
Creator in the days of thy youth.’ In the 
church they found precious helps in the 
uplifting of life. There was more than 
enough in the outer life to bear a life down 
in these days of stress and storm, of danger 
and temptation, even in business, for 
young men. There was no man who did 
not every day in his life, in no cant sense, 
in no church sense, in a commonplace 
human sense, need a Saviour. There they 
saw the clean side. of life, pure ideals, 
great motives, sustaining hopes, consoling 
promises—let them call it the saving of 
the soul. In the Old Book there were the 
words ‘ Wherewithal shall a young man 
cleanse his ways? By.taking heed there- 
to according to thy word.’ If the church 
could not give him that, it was not very 
likely he would get it anywhere else. In 
the church they felt and strengthened the 
oft-forgotten ties of sympathy and unity. 
‘The rich and poor met together, the Lord 
is the maker of them all.’ | The church 
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provided a special charm for the blessed 
Sunday. Of course they could have a 
Sunday without a church, but would it be 
the right kind of help for the struggling 
men or the high-spirited modern person ? 
He hoped the time would come when they 
would have two Sundays, one for pleasure, 
for the entire giving up of oneself to 
recreation, and the other closely kept to 


the mind, the conscience, the spirit, the 


sentiment, the emotion, and the worship 
of God.” 


PROVINCIAL LETTER. 


EASTERN COUNTIES. 


A Provincrat Lerrer from the 
Eastern Counties must chiefly be a 
chronicle of work done by the individual 
congregations. The churches are so far 
apart that little united action is possible. 
Ministers separated by a distance of 
twenty miles regard each other as near 
neighbours, and the Eastern Union covers 
a district about eighty miles in- length 
and sixty miles in breadth, and includes 
ouly twelve churches. A large district 
meeting is almost an impossibility and 
exchanges are rare. The Hastern Union 
has, therefore, great difficulties to meet, 
and it meets them well. It is the only 
medium by which the stronger churches 
can lend a hand to’the weaker, and it 
provides the only opportunities our 
ministers have of meeting and encouraging 
one another. More than half our churches 
being in villages, they are, of course, not 
very strong. We have no large towns 
here, and consequently there is little room 
for fresh congregations. A great desire 
has, however, been manifested by the 
Executive of the Union to extend its 
Inquiries were made some 
months ago at Felixstowe, but it was 
deemed inadvisable on the report received | 
to start work there. Mr. Badland has 
occasionally visited the few Unitarians 
now resident in Lowestoft and made them 
more acquainted with each other, but 
there seems to be no opening for a vigorous 
forward movement there. A forward move- 
mentin this part of the country would mean 
the neglect of other duties. Our funds 
are small, some of our churches are, and 
have been for a long time, without 
ministers, and our energies are better. 
directed in endeavouring to repair the 
breaches and build the old waste places. 
What our smaller congregations feel the 
need of most is a minister who will 
occasionally lend them help and 
give them encouragement by taking 
Sunday duty. Of this they so constantly 
remind the Secretary of the Union that 
he sometimes feels guilty of grave 
neglect of duty. : 

The ministers of our churches naturally 
cannot give this help, and our Union is 
not able, as some of our larger and richer 
Unions have recently shown themselves to 
be, to engage the services of a minister. 
I often think that it would be a capital 
thing if a missionary could be supported 
by our denomination who should give his 
attention to two or three of the weaker 
Unions, such as our own and that in the 
South. In some of our smaller congrega- 
tions there are often difficulties which the 
advice of a capable man in such a position 
would easily remove. The greater churches — 
have had the benefit of the services of the 
Rev. Stopford Brooke. Could not the 
smaller ones have the benefit of a 
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light? This seems a pointed suggestion. 
It is not so intended. Already the smaller 
Unions are too much indebted to the 
British and Foreign Unitarian Association 
to wish that it should do more. But for 
its tamely and liberal assistance some of 
the churches in this district would have 
been closed and others would have been 
weaker. Only at our last Executive 
meeting much time was spent in dis- 
cussing whether we could find any way of 
raising funds so as to relinquish one of 
the Association’s grants. I, therefore, 
simply mention the need, seeing no way 
of meeting it at present. The ministers, 
as they are unable to assist on the Sunday, 
are endeavouring to do what they can 
during the week. A circular has been 
issued to some of the congregations giving 
a list of subjects on which they are 
willing to lecture. It is hoped by this 
means thai the members will be drawn 
closer together, and that some strangers 
will be induced to come in. Some of the 
subjects are religious, and others literary. 

In order to encourage the scattered con- 
gregations and to discover in what way 
they can be'of service, the Hxecutive’s meet- 
ings are held at different chapels. During 
_ the past year Lynn, Bury, Diss and 
Ipswich have thus been visited. At Bury 
and Lynn the Executive met the members 
of the congregations and talked over their 
chapel affairs. In the evening addresses 
were delivered by the ministers present. 
The old custom was to choose the most 
convenient centre for the Executive’s meet- 
ing and to avoid the outlying places. The 
new plan will be adopted in the future, 
and greater efforts will be put forth to 
make the evening meetings more widely 
known to those outside. Some of our 
churches are showing signs of very healthy 

life. 

Mr. Fuller has done good work at Brain- 
tree. Until three years ago he divided 
his energies between this congregation and 
that at Halstead. A year ago the Pro- 
vincial Assembly of London and the South 
Eastern Counties took over the work at 
Halstead, and they have made it a greater 
success than we could have done with’ our 
limited number of lay-preachers. It was 
prophesied ‘that not a dozen people in 
Braintree would enter a Unitarian chapel. 
But thirty people are often found in the 
picturesque iron building in the morning 
and sixty in the evening, and these mostly 
men. Considering that Braintree is only 
a village, though _the inhabitants through 
ancient tradition speak of it as a town, the 
average number of Unitarians there is far 
greater than in most of our cities. Various 
societies meet during the week. A class 
for boys is carried on by Miss Courtauld, 
who is teaching them in an admirable 
manner through amusements the lessons 
of fairness, honesty and self-control. Such 
classes are always an excellent addition to 
church work if some one takes the proper 
interest in them. Otherwise, they are 
best left alone. 

_ Mr. Amey continues his useful work at 
‘Bedfield and Framlingham, proving that 
the message of Unitarianism, when taught 

simply, is intelligible and helpful to 

working men who have not had the 
advantages of a modern education and 
whose lives are spent far away from towns 
and cities in the cultivation of the soil. 

They are as enthusiastic about our prin- 

ciples as any of our more. cultured 


congregations, and find them elevating to 
their whole life. To see the labourers in 
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their working clothes gather into the room 
to listen to an address on Unitarianism is 
an experience worth having and is a most 
significant refutation, if any is needed, of 
the charge sometimes brought against us 
that we have no gospel for any but an 
educated middle-class, The work is 
supported by the ladies of the Postal 
Mission who may justly be proud of it. 
During October successful missionary 
services were conducted by the Rev. F. 
Summers, of London, the reports of which 
will be too fresh in the reader’s memory 
to require repetition. 

The members of the Friars-street 
Chapel, Ipswich, have celebrated their 
bicentenary by thoroughly repairing and 
redecorating their building at a cost of 


over £1,200. This has meant great effort 


and self-sacrifice on their part. About 
£150 remains to be cleared off from this 
amount, and an additional £80 has been 
spent during the past month in heating 
apparatus. An excellent little history 
in pamphlet form has been written by one 
of the members, and will be gladly for- 
warded to any subscriber past or future. 
The minister is working hard to reduce 
the adverse balance, and will be glad to 
deliver lantern lectures to any society 
that will subscribe a guinea to the fund, 
All the congregation have worked 
unweariedly and pluckily to bring their 
chapel, one of the oldest Nonconformist 
meeting-houses in the Eastern Counties, 
into its present splendid condition. At 
one time it was thought the structure 
would have to be pulled down, but an 
architect of great ability and antiquarian 
tastes kindly promised to place his services 
at the disposal of the congregation at a 
very small cost. 

In the Rev. L. Tavener the church has 
an able and active pastor, who is working 
with great success. The congregations 
have increased, and it is pleasant to 
receive letters from him. with the post- 
seript ‘‘ Another family has joined us this 
week.” Mr. Tavener, it will be remembered, 
was refused as a member of the Christian 
Social Settlement, because “a Unitarian 
cannot be a Christian.” 

The congregation at Lynn have been long 
in finding a minister to suit them, but there 
is now a likelihood of the settlement of a 
capable man there. One of the characteris- 
tics of churches in the Hastern Counties is 
that they hold together well even when 
they have no minister. At Lynn they 
have been without one for two years, but 
through the labours of their energetic 
secretary, Mr. Bush, there has been no 
falling off in the membership. The 
services have generally been taken by their 
own members, who were determined that 
the chapel should not be closed for one 
Sunday. 

At Norwich there has been quiet and 
steady work done which has borne fruit. 
At the beginning of the year an effort was 
made to celebrate the incoming of the 
twentieth century by gaining twenty new 
subscribers. These were added in 
January, and during the year twenty 
more have joined. Our subscribing 
membership, is, therefore, larger at the 
present time than it has been for more 
than a quarter of a century. Most of 
the new subscribers are young people, 
others have been attending the chapel 


occasionally for years, but never definitely 
connected themselves with it, and others 


had not been in the Octagon until recently. 
Wedo not expect a great increase from out- 


side, and we are hoping to build up a strong 
congregation from within. For this pur- 
pose and in order that our organisation 
may be perfect, a register is being made. 
The plan was suggested by Mr. King, and 
has been worked-out by him after refer- 
ence to the methods of other denomina- 
tions. As I think it may prove of 
assistance to other churches, and might 
possibly be worked in connection with the 
new Guild movement, I will give a 
copy of -a page. Figures represent 
columns. 1. Register number; 2. Date 
of births 8. Christian name; 4. Christian 
names of father and mother; 5. Sur- 
name; 6. Baptised; 7. Admitted to 
Sunday-school; 8. Junior membership ; 
9. Adult membership ; 10. Died ; 11. Left 
the city; 12. Postal address; 13. Joined 
what Church ; 14. Remarks. If the 
registrar does his duty, no drifting which 
is probably the chief cause of the weak- 
ness of our churches will be possible. We 
have registered. all the children of our 
members and all the young people in our 
Sunday-school above the age of fourteen, 
whose parents are not members. At 
fifteen they are invited to become mem- 
bers of the minister’s class, for the study of 
religion, held during the week, and later 
are asked to enter the Church, They 


then become junior members. Adult 
membership follows when they are 
in a position to subscribe. We have 


thus, we hope, effectually bridged 
over the gulf that yawned between our 
Sunday-schools and Church. In May 
twenty-five were admitted to junior 
membership. Some became subscribers 
at once, and probably most, if not all the 
rest, will follow their example when they 
are able. Perhaps some will imagine that 
our organisation will be too rigid and that 
we shall interfere with individual liberty. 
We shall by no means do that. No 
pressure will be brought to bear. After 
the minister has explained the principles 
for which we stand, the young people are 
asked to write to him if they are desirous 
of becoming members. Too many of our 
young people have been allowed to drift 
away, and unfortunately they have not 
joined othcr churches. And it would 
probably have been well for them if strong 
measures had been taken to keep them 
within the circle of religious life. We 
need all our young people at the Octagon. 
Of late years some of the oldest and 
staunchest supporters have passed away, 
and many of those who remain are not 
able to give the same help as they did a 
few years ago. Our winter’s work was 
inaugurated this year by an autumnal 
social gathering. The Rev. W. C. Hall, 
of Ashton-under-Lyne, was invited to visit 
and address the congregation. And his 
speech dealing with some of the most 
urgent problems of our time and the 
attitude of the Church towards them was 
inspiring to all present. 

At Yarmouth the Rev. C. D. Badland 
has laboured heroically for the past two 
years, and has rendered valuable assist- 
ance to our Union in visiting churches 
and places which other ministers could 


not. The congregation at Bury St. 
Edmunds struggles on without a 
minister. 


In the Eastern Counties there has, there- 
fore, been a decided move forward. We 
are sometimes accused of moving slowly 
in this district, but we move as slowly 
baekward as forward. And if every year 
proves as good for Unitarianism in’ Hast 
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Anglia as the past has done, we shall 
soon lose our reputation for slowness, 


Atrrep Hau. 


FREE CHRISTIAN CHURCH, 
KENTISH TOWN. 


Sir,—Referring to the notice in your 
issue of to-day. under the heading ‘ Lon- 
dou, Kentish Town,” announcing the fact 
of the resignation of the Rev. Alexander 
Farquharson, I wish it to be understood 
that [ am in no way responsible for such 
notice, and had no knowledge of it until 1 
read it in your paper. 

A. Savage Ooorgr, Hon. Sec. 

Noy. 23, 


NEWS FROM THE CHURCHES. 


nl 


[Notices and Reports for this Department should 
be as brief as possible, and be sent in by Thursday 
Morning.] 

a 
Christmas Appeal. 


London: Mansford-street.—Mr. Cadman 
thanks the friends who have helped in former yeare, 
and again makes the usual appeal for the Mans- 
ford-street Missiun, Bethnal Green. He asks (1) 
for especially liberal donations and subscriptions to 
the Poor’s Purse. For some years the disburse- 
ments have exceeded the income, and a large 
balance, the result of a special, appeal, is now 
exhausted, and a considerable sum is due to the 
treasurer. This fund not only helps the sick and 
poor in temporary trouble, but provides several’ 
pensions for aged persons connected with the Mis- 
sion, Mr. Cadman is most anxious that before the 
end of the year this fund shall be placed in a 
satisfactory condition, and he earnestly asks for 
new subscriptions, (2) Donations are asked to the 
Christmas Fund by means of which Christmas 
dinners are provided in a number of poor homes ; 
presents in clothing, books, and toys are made to 
more than 300 scholars and to various others con- 
nected with the Mission ; and the usual Christmas 
entertainments and parties are provided for the 
congregation, the mothers’ meetings, the Sunday- 
school, &c. (3) Parcels of clothing are asked for, 
Every description of wearing apparel, new and 
worn, is of service. Books and toys are also wel- 
comed. Letters and parcels should be sent as early 
as possible, directed to the Rev. W. G. Cadman, 
Mansford-street Parsonage, Bethnal Green, E. 
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Ainsworth.—On Saturday last a, dramatic 
recital was given in the schoolroom by Mr. John 
Harwood, of Manchester, and was very miuch 
appreciated, The proceeds, which were for the 
Chapel Renovation Fund, amounted altogether 
to a little over £7, The Rev. M. R. Scott 
presided, 

Bolton District Sunday School Union.— 
The fifteenth annual meeting of this Union was 
held on Saturday, Nov. 23, 1901, at the Unitarian 
Church, Horwich, when there was a large attend- 
ance of teachers and delegates from the various 
schools, A short business meeting was held at six, 
the President, the Rev. A. H. Dolphin, of Leigh, 
in the chair. The Committee’s report and the 
Treasurer’s statement of accounts were read, and 
it was shown that the Union had had an encourag- 
ing and successful year’s work, and had a balance 
in hand of £7 7s, 114d. The President, in moving 
the adoption of the report and balance-sheet con- 
gratulated the Association on the gratifying pro- 
gress made, He yielded to no one in his enthusiastic 
admiration of that. self-sacrificing band of men and 
women who devoted time and energy to the much- 
needed work of their Sunday-schools. Particularly 
was he grateful to the numerous young people who 
took part in the work ; many of them, as he knew, 
would prefer to be taught rather than take the 
responsibility of a class upon themselves, if they 
consulted their owninclinations. It was their duty 
as an Association to say and do all in their power 
to encourage and help these young people, and if 
they were going to have the right kind of teachers 
it became more and more certain year by year that 
they must “grow their own,” He was always glad 
to see a teachers’ preparatory class mentioned as 
one of the church’s institutions, and he would urge 
that there should be one in connection with every 
school in the Union. The Rev. J. J, Wright, of 
Chowbent, seconded the resolution, and while 


expressing himself delighted by the various signs 
of life and activity, reminded the Union of the 
saying of someone, that the largest room in the 
world was the room for improvement. He heartily 
endorsed what Mr. Dolphin had said with regard to 
young teachers, All teachers would be better for 
more thorough training for their importaot work. 
Those of them who had been to the summer meet- 
ings at the Manchester College, Oxfcrd, would 
know how much what they had seen and heard 
there had raised vheir ideal of Sunday-school work, 
and he urged all who were able to endeavour next 
summer to get a week or ten days there, A vote 
of thanks to the officers of the Society having been 
passed, Mr, Edgar M. Taylor, of Bolton, took the 
chair, and expressed his hearty loyalty to the 
cause, and his. deep interest in the work, The 
meeting then adjourned down stairs to the school- 
room, where an excellent musical programme was 
rendered, and after votes of thanks to the Horwich 
friends for their hospitality, to the Chairman for 
presiding, and to the ladies and gentlemen who had 
provided the entertainment, proposed by the Rev. 
KE. S. Hicks, and seconded by Mr. Thomas Har- 
wood, a most successful gathering was brought to 
a conclusion. 

Bolton : Unity Church.—Mr. John Harwood’s 
recent recital of Dickens’s ‘ Cricket on the Hearth ” 
was a great success, and very warmly appreciatel. 
A large and influential audience was gathered in the 
schoolroom for the evening’s entertainment. 

Bradford.—On Monday evening Mr. Ferdinand 
Heilborn delivered his second lecture on his tour in 
Italy before the literary society connected with 
Chapel-lane Chapel, and there was a large and 
appreciative audience. Beginning with medieval 
Rome, the lecturer gave a graphic description of 
the Eternal City as it stands to-day, with its art 
treasures and memorials of ancient glory. He also 
gave his hearers a vivid and discriminating presen- 
tation .of the special characteristics of Naples, 
Florence, Venice, and other places which he had 
visited. The lecture was beautifully illustrated with 
a choice selection of fifty lautern slides. The Rey. 
E. C. Jones was in the chair, and a hearty vote of 
thanks was accorded to the lecturer. j 

Chesterfield.—The Sunday-school anniversary 
services were conducted on Sunday week in Elder 
Yard Chapel, by the Rev. Ambrose Bennett, of 
Monton, formerly minister of the chapel, and on 
the following Monday evening the congregational tea 
took place, followed by a meeting of welcome to the 
Rey. E. Gwilym Evans, the newly-appointed minis- 
ter, and Mrs. Evans. Alderman J. Pearson, J.P., 
presided, and among those present were\the Revs. 
A. Bennett, J. Birks, J. K. Smith, E. E. Jenkins, 
S. H. Street, and Dr. Griffiths. Speeches of cordial 
welcome were made by the Chairman and several 
of the ministers present, to which Mr. Evans 
replied. | Mr. Bennett was also thanked for his 
services on the previous day. At the conclusion of 
the meeting a presentation of an illuminated 
address and a silver inkstand was made to Mr. G. 
Broomhead, in acknowledgment of his services as 
chapel warden for fourteen years, and especially of 
his interest in the renovation of the chapel and 
schools. The presentation was made by Miss 
Swanwick and Alderman Pearson, and acknowledged 
by Mr. Broomhead in suitable terms. 

Deal.—The church has been deeply touched by 
the painfully sudden death of Miss Bertha Addis- 
cott, the founder of the Reading Circle and a firm 
supporter of the Postal Mission. She and her 
sisters came from Ramsgate nearly two years ago, 
and the deceased lady was looking forward to living 
at Kearsney, near Dover, where she was building a 
house. She came of an old Hackney family. 

Gloucester.—A Sale of Work was held on 
Friday week in the schoolroom of Barton-street 
Chapel to raise £50, the remaining balance of the 
£800 spent some years ago in~ alterations and 
renovation of the interior of the church ; by pre- 
vious efforts all but £150 had been paid, and the 
efforts of the congregation, with the help of a few 
friends in the country, had recently produced £100. 
The sale was opened by Mrs. E. Sidney Hartland, 
who was supported by the Mayoress, the wife of 
the City High Sheriff, the Rev. Walter Lloyd, and 
others. Mrs. Hartland, in declaring the sale open, 
referred to the satisfaction she had found in work- 
ing with Unitarians at Swansea as well as at 
Gloucester. At Swansea Unitarians had been 
pioneers of public work by ladies, and she had owed 
much stimulus to them. She hoped to see Unit- 
arians stand side by side with the members of 
other churches in the public business of the city, 
aod she thought that if congregations stood hand 
in hand the influence of evil would be conquered, 
and there would bea better spirit in Gloucester 
and in England. The profits of the sale amounted 
to over £40. 

Huddersfield.—Fitzwilliam-street Church was 
reopened on Sunday last, Nov, 24, after having 


been closed three Sundays for cleaning, painting 
and repairs, The minister, the Rev. W. Mellor, 
conducted the services, preaching in the morning 
on “The Church of the Living God,” 1 Timothy 
iii, 14-15 ; and in the evening on “ The World- 
wide Call of Christ,” Mark xiii, 27, The musical 
portions of the service, under the management of 
ias Holmes, the organist, and Mr. Taylor Cotton, 
the choirmaster, were excellent, and Mme. Effia 
Thomas, a daughter of a former minister, well 
known in the musical world, and ever ready ta 
serve Fitzwilliam-street congregation, sang at the 
evening service with great sweetness, pathos, and 
power, “Oh Jerusalem, thou that killest the 
prophets’ (Mendelssohn), There were good cons 
gregations, that of the evening being especially 
good, The church, one of the architectural gems 
of the neighbourhood, by the excellence and skill 
of the painters and decorators, and by the intro- 
duction of incandescent lights, instead of the old 
style of gas-lights, together with other substantial 
improvemerts, has been made more beautiful and 
harmonious than ever, The total estimated cost 
of what has thus already been done, and of 
what remains to be done, is about £120, 
towards which the congregation itself has already 
raised, by subscriptions and collections on Sunday, 
between £60 and £70, and on the basis of this self- 
help is earnestly appealing to the help of friends in 
general, in order that the whole amount may be 
raised without either bazaar or sale of work. The 
general outlook for the church is bright and cheer-. 
ing, though much still remains to be done, 

Leeds: Hunslet.—The reopening services, after 
renovation, were held here on Nov, 10 and 17, the 
preachers being the Revs. C. H. Cook, of Holbeck, 
and E. Ceredig Jones, M.A., of Bradford. The 
Mill Hill choir kindly gave a musical service in the 
afternoon of the 10th, and. the locai choir gave a 
sacred cantata in the afternoon of the 17th. Good 
congregations assembled, and the buildings pre-: 
sent a very neat appearance. A new gable 
window of leaded lights has been put into the 
chapel, and members of the congregation have 
supplied it with incandescent burners. On Nov. 23rd 
the first social of the season was held, when upwards 
of 100 sat down to tea, being the most successful 
for a number of years. 

London : Channing House School, Highgate. | 
—The following successes have been achieved :— 
Intermediate Arts, A. Harley; Oxford Local 
(Senior), J. Gough ; Ditto (Junior), A. Wilson. i 

London: Stamford-street.—On Monday laast 
at a meeting of the Social Institute, Miss Ella A. 
Bridge gave much pleasure to a large audience by | 
her renderings of selections from Shakespeare, 
Longfellow, Whittier, Dickens, and other authors ; 
with several of the recitals a musical accompani- 
ment, by Mr. Sidney Rea, was very effective. On - 
the motion of Messrs. A. A. Tayler and A. W. 
Harris, a very hearty vote of thanks was accorded © 
to Miss Bridge and Mr. Rea; the Rev. Frederic - 
Allen presided. Preceding the above the Mothers’ 
Meeting tea had been held, forty of the mothers 
being present. Last Sunday, being Temperance 
Sunday, the Rev. F. Allen took for the subject of 
his evening sermon, “For the Children’s Sake.” 
There was an excellent congregation, including a 
good proportion of parents and elder scholars. The 
singing was led by a choir composed almost entirely 
of members of the Band of Hope and Merey, 

London: Stepney Green.—Mr. Percy Ames, 
F,S.A., who has had charge of College Chapel for ° 
the last eight months, resigned his position at the : 
end of October. A hearty vote of thanks to Mr, 
and Mrs. Ames for their energetic labours on behalf 
of the cause was recently passed at a congrega- 
tional meeting. The congregation have been fortu- ' 
nate enough to secure the help of the Rev. G. 
Critchley (late of Burnt Ash Congregational © 
Church), who resigned his pulpit on account of his 
protest in favour of Peace, The Rev. G. Critchley 
will conduct evening services for some months, 
beginning on Dec. 15. : 

Newbury.—The Rev. E. Turland, by unanimous » 
request of the Committee of the Liberal Club, is 
conducting a reading circle for the study of social 
and political questions, the first book taken being 
Ruskin’s “ Unto this Last,” Mr. Turland opened a 
second series of week-night meetings, with a leeture 
on “ Alfred the Great.” On Wednesday week Mr. 
O. A. Shrubsole, of Reading, gave the second lec- 
ture of the course, his subject being “ Early Man 
in Britain.” With diagrams, specimens of early 
implements, and clear bright speech, he made his ~ 
theme most interesting and instructive, and warm 
appreciation was expressed, 

_Northampton.—On Sunday, Nov. 24, Mr. W. 
H. Shrubsole, F.G.8., of London, who was con- 
ducting the services at the Kettering-road Church, — 
took occasion to speak of his impressions derived - 
from a recent visit to Hungary. On the previous — 
eveniog Mr. Shrubsole delivered the Saturday 
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Evening Talk at the Town Hall, 
the treatment of the same subject to a miscellaneous 
audience, and illustrated the descriptions by a series 


Here he adapted 


of lantern views. The hall was well filled and the 
lecture much appreciated. 

North Lancashire and Westmoreland Asso- 
ciation.—Mr. R. Newell writes to disclaim the 
credit of having originated the new Union, which 
he attributes to Mr. Cuthbert C. Grundy, of 
Blackpool, who mooted the idea two years ago. The 
Rev. D. Davis, who was mentioned last week as 
present at the inaugural meeting, was prevented 
from being there. 

Richmond.—The annual Sale of Work is to be 
held. on Thursday aiternoon, Dec. 5, at The Knoll, 
Ormond-road, ‘Provision has been made of plain 
as well as fancy work, and articles suitable for 
Christmas gifts to friends, to hospitals, and to the 
poor. It is requested that all articles for the sale 
be sent to The Knoll by Dec. 3, Tea, coffee, and 
light refreshments will be served during the after- 
noon. 

Rotherham.—On Wednesday evening, Nov. 13, 

the Rev, E. Ceredig Jones, of Bradford, gave an 
address to the Church of Our Father Literary and 
Social Union on his recent visit to Hungary. The 
address, which vividly described the experiences of 
the party, with which our readers are already 
familiar, is fully reported in more than a column of 
the Rotherham Advertiser of Nov. 23. 

Sheffield : Attercliffe.—A very successful gather- 
ing was held in the Vestry Hall on Tuesday evening 
in connection with Unitarian Forward Movement, 
recently inaugurated by Sunday evening services, 
The Revs. J. Ellisand J, E. Jenkins were among 
the speakers, and a pleasant evening’s entertainment 
was provided. The Rev. J. E. Manning, who was to 
have presided, was kept away by indisposition, but 
sent a letter of greeting. 

Stockport.—The reopening services were con- 
tinued last Sunday, being taken by the Rev. L. de 
Beaumont Klein, D.Sc., of Liverpool. The collec- 
tions amounted to about £20, bringing the amount 
collected at the reopening services to nearly £50 
in all. 

Styal.—On Saturday, Nov. 23, the annual con- 
gregational party in connection with the Norcliffe 
Chapel, Styal, was held. The Treasurer, Mr. 
Morton Jackson, was able to declare that he had a 
small balance in hand, and the Secretary, Mr. James 
Henshall, jun., gave a summary of the chief inci- 
dents of the year. The officers, and Messrs, Hope 
and Shaw, as members of the Committee, were re- 
elected. The Rey. E. L. H. Thomas and Mr. Henry 
P. Greg spoke at some length in favour of more 
active congregational life, and made suggestions 
with that end in view. The question of a roll of 
membership was discussed, and also the desirability 
of holding more frequent gatherings of the con- 

_ gregation. It was decided to send a subscription 
to Essex Hall, and to procure some of its religious 
literature to disseminate among the people ; and to 
show further interest in the outside work of the 
church by subscribing to the National Conference 
and to the East Cheshire Christian Union. A 
donation of £1 1s. was voted towards the deficit in 
connection with the “Forward Movement,” rro- 
moted by the Hast Cheshire Christian Union. 

Torquay.—Among the lectures recently given at 
Unity Hall, was one on Saturday, Nov. 16, by Mr. 
Charles Charrington, a member of the Committee 
of the Fabian Society, on the subject of ‘“ Kthics 
and Politics,” and another on Monday, Nov. 18, by 
Mr. S. S. Bouse, of St. Marychurch, on “ Gardening 
for Pleasure.” 

Wakefield.—On Sunday last, Nov. 24, the 
anniversary Sunday-school services were conducted 
in Westgate Chapel by Mr. J. Cogan Conway, of 
Ringwood, and the Rev. A. Chalmers. There were 
large congregations both morning and evening, and 
the collections for the school fund realised £10, and 
will probably be increased. On Monday evening the 
annual soirée was held in the schoolroom, when 
about 160 persons partook of a substantial tea, At 
the subsequent meeting a most gratifying surprise 
was in store for Mr. Chalmers, who was presented 
in the presence of a largeand enthusiastic assemblage 
~ with a costly gold watch asa proof of the warm 
~ attachment of the congregation, and as a memento 
of the completion of twenty-one years of his 
ministry..in Wakefield. In presenting this, Mr. 
Dunnill spoke in highly appreciative terms of the 
‘value of Mr. Chalmers’ services in his special sphere 
of ministerial work, and in all that tended to the 
benefit and progress of the city in which they lived. 
He referred also to the generosity with which their 
minister had assisted the poor and unfortunate, and 
the great influence he had exercised in all local 
philanthropic movements. As one who had been 


connected with Westgate Chapel for twenty-eight 
years, he was glad to say he had never known the 
congregation and its connected institutions in a 
more prosperous condition, or more united and | 


hopeful. He expressed the hope that Mr. Chalmers 
would be spared to continue his work among them 
for a long time to come, Mr, Chalmers, in reply, 
said the secret had been well kept, for he had had 
absolutely no previous knowledge or expectation of 
receiving so beautiful a gift. He had noticed that 
for many months past the relation existing between 
congregation and minister had become closer, more 
helpful, and encouraging, and it was cheering to 
feel how cordially all had lately worked for the 
common good. His gratitude could not be expressed 
a3 he would wish, but that day would be a bright 
aud happy memory to the end of life. A hearty 
vote of thanks was accorded to Mr. Conway for his 
part-in the services of the preceding day, to. which 
he responded in a pleasant and helpful'speech. The 
Rey. John Ellis, of Sheffield, spoke impressively in 
reference to the religious training of the young, and 
the proceedings concluded with a few words from 
the Rev. J. Collins Odgers, of Bury, a trustee of 
Westgate Chapel. Music at intervals during the 
evening was supplied by the choir and other friends. 

Walmsley.—Last Saturday the organist, Mr. A. 
Hilton, and his blind concert party, assisted by a 
few ladies, gave an excellent concert in the school- 
room, which was crowded by an appreciative 
audience, The Rev. E. Allen presided, and a 
cordial vote of thanks was given to the performers, 


Mr. W. S. Lrnzty, who is a Roman 
Catholic of the Liberal school, in his very 
interesting work ‘“ Renaissance Types ” 
lately published, refers as follows to a 
work well known to many of our readers: 
— Among English writers on Luther the 
first place must be given to Dr. (Charles) 
Beard. Itis an irreparable loss that he 
lived to execute no more than the first 
volume of what would certainly have been 
a monumental work.” 


To CorRrEsponpENTs. — Letters, &c., 
received from the following :—H. J. B.; 
Jabal De SAO. BY ©. Go EaP. 
8. W.P.; H. R.; J. H. W. 


BIRTHS. 


Kitroy—On the 24th November, at Felixstowe, 
The Park, Nottingham, to Mrs. Kilroy (née 
Dowson) and Surgeon L. Kilroy, R.N., a 
daughter, 


MARRIAGES. 


Howse—SuHeEFrrreLD—On the 26th November, at 
Bath, Edward S. Howse, of Lyncombe, Bath, 
to Mabel Kate, eldest daughter of the late 
Sidney John Sheffield, of Leicester and 
Bournemouth. 


DEATHS. 


AppiscoTt—On the 23rd November, Bertha, third 
daughter of the late William Addiscott, of 
Hackney. 

Biegs—On the 19th November (suddenly), at 19, 
Park-crescent, Brighton, Kate Ada Ashurst 
Biggs, fourth daughter of the late Joseph 
Biggs, formerly of Leicester and Tonbridge, 
aged 42, 

GatH—On the 25th November, at 30, Ashley-road, 
Bristol, Mary Ann Gath, relict of the late 
Thomas Gath, of Small-street. 

KennarpD— On the 20th November, at Beech 
Cottage, Warrenpoint, Ireland, Elizabeth, the 
beloved wife of the Rev. J. F. Kennard. 

Lgwis—On the 26th November, at 6, Lenton-road, 
The Park, Nottingham, Edith Constance, the 
youngest daughter of William Lewis. 

Porntinc—On the 24th November, at 28, Clarence- 
road, Birkdale, Mary Whitfield, widow of the 
late Rev, T. Elford Poynting, of Monton. 
Service—after cremation—at Monton Church, 
on Saturday, at 2.45. Friends will please 
accept this (the only) intimation. 

SmaLLEY—On the 17th November, at Lune-villa, 
Lancaster, Richard Smalley, aged 71. 


Correspondents are requested to note that to 
be sure of insertion the same week, news must 
reach the Office by the first post on Thursday at 
latest, and the earlier in the week the better. 
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ta It is requested that notice of anyalteratiou 
in the Calendar be sent to the Publisher not 
later than Thursday Afternoon. 


Bermondsey, Fort-road, 7 P.M. 

Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel; 
11 a.M. and 7 p.mM., Rev. FrepEric ALLEN; 
Morning, Boys’ Own Brigade Service, ‘‘Sun- 
shine and Shadow.” Monday, 2nd, 8,15 P.m., 
Social Institute Evening Concert, under the 
direction of JoHN Harrison, Esq. 

Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra-road, 
11 am., Rev. F. W. Stantzy, and 7 p.m., Rev. 
W. CopetanD Bowlz. 

Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley-rd., West 
Croydon, 11 4.M.and 7?.m., Rev. J. Pacz Hopps, 

Deptford, Church-street, 11,15 a.m, and 6,80 P.M., 
Rev. A. J. MarcHant. 

Essex Church, -The Mall, Notting-hill-gate, 11 4 m., 
“The Second Coming of Christianity,’ 12, 
Commuvion, and 7 P.m., “The Vision of Sir 
Launfal,” Rev. Frank K. Freeston. 

Forest-gate, corner of Dunbar-road, Upton-lane, 
11 a.M. and 6.30 p.m., Rev. H. W. Perris. 

Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham-place, 
11 a.m. and 7 p.m., Rev. R. H. U. Broor. 

Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11.15 a.m. and 
7 p.M., Rev. Epaar Dapiyn. Morning, ‘‘ The 
Advent we Desire.” Evening, ‘“‘ Manasesh.” 

Harlesden, The Old Court House, High-street, 7 P.M., 
Rev. THomas J. Harpy, ‘The Perils of In- 
sincerity.” 

Highgate Hill, Unitarian Christian Church, 11 a.m, 
and 7 P.M., Mr, T. Exxiot. 

Islington, Unity ‘Church, Upper-street, 11 a.m. 
and 7 P.M., Rev. G. Dawes Hicks, M.A., Ph.D. 

Kentish Town, Clarence-road, N.W., 11 ‘a.m. and 
7 P.M., Rev. ALEXANDER FaRQUHARSON. 

Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 a.m, and 7 P.M., Rev. J. E. 
STRONGE. 

Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church High-street, 
11 a.m. and 7 P.m., Rev. W. C. Pops. 

Little Portland-street Chapel, 11.15 a.m. and 7 P.M., 
Rev. H. 8. Perris, M.A. Morning, “ Harnack’s 
‘What is Christianity.’ ’’—V. 

Mansford-street Churchand Mission, Bethnal Green, 
7 P.M., Rev. W. G. CapMAN. 

Peckham, Avondale-road, 11 a.m, Rev. G. Canter, 
and 6.30 p.m., Rev. G. St, Crarr. 

Plumstead, Common-road Unitarian Church,11 a.m, 
and 6.30 P.m., Rev. L. Jenkins JONES. 

Richmond, Free Church, Ormond-road, 11.15 a.m, 
and 7 P.M., Rev. S. FARRINGTON. 

Stepney-Green, College Chapel, 11 a.m. and 7 P.M., 
J. Morton Barnes, B.A.Cantab. 

Stoke Newington, The Green, 11.15 a.m, and 7 P.M., 
Rev. W. Woopine, B.A. 

Stratford, West Ham-lane Unitarian Church, 11 
am., Mr. J. C. Pain, and 6.80 P.m., Mr. E. 
WILKES SMITH. 

Wandsworth, Unitarian Christian Church, East-hill, 
11 a.M. and 7 P.M., Rev. W. G. Tarrant, B.A. 

Wood Green, Unity Hall, 11 a.m, and 7 P.m., Rev. 
Dr, MUMMERY. 


GN TNE a as NR 
PROVINCIAL. 


Baty, Trim-street Chapel, 11 a.m. and 6.30PM, 
Rev. Jon MoDowELL. 

BeprorD, Library (side room), 11.15 a.m., Rev, 
Rowtanp Hit1, 

Buackroot, Banks-street, North Shore, 10.45 a.m. 
and 6.30”.M,, Rev. Davip Davis. 

Buackroot, Unitarian Church, Masonic Hall, South 
Shore, 11 and 6.30. 

Bootie, Free Church Hall, Stanley-road, 11 a.m, 
and 6,30 p.m., Rev. J. Mortry Mixts. 

BovURNEMOUTH, Unitarian Church West-hill-road 
11 a.m. and 7 p.m., Rev. C. C, Coz. 

BraDFoRD, Chapel-lane Chapel, 10.30 a.m. and 
6.30 P.M., Rev. E. Cengpic Jonus, M.A. 

Bricuton, Christ Church (Free Christian), New-rd., 
North-street, 11 a.M. and 7 p.m. 

Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 11 a.m. and 
7 P.M., Rev, G. STREET. 

CantTeRBury, Ancient Chapel, Blackfriars, 11 a.m., 
Rev. J. Remtncton WItson. 

CuatuaM, Unitarian Church, Hamond-hill, 11 a.m, 
and 6.30 P.M., Rev. G. S. Hrrcucock, B.A. 
Dra and WaLmMER, Free Christian Church, High- 

st., 11 a.m. and 6.80 P.m., Rev. T. SHaKsPEARE, 
Dover, Adrian-street, near Market-square 11 a.m, 
and 6.30 p.m., Rev. S. Burrows. 
GuILDFORD, Ward-streetb Church, 11 a.y. and 
6.30 p.M., Rev. E. S. Lana Bucgranp. 
Hors, Free Christian Church, Worthing-road, 
11 a.m. and 6,30 P.M., Rev. J, J, MarrEn, 
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Lxeps, Mill Hill, 10.45 a.m. and 6.30 p.m, Rev. 
Epcar I. Fripp, M.A. 

LiscarD, Memorial Church, Manor-road, 11 a.m. 
and 6.30 p.m., Rev. A. Ernest Parry, 

LiverPoon, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 a.m. 
and 6,30 p.m., Rev. W. J. JUPP. 

Livesroot, Hope-street Church, 11 a.m, and 6,80 
p.M., Rev, R. A. ARMSTRONG, B.A. 

Livervoot, Ullet-road, Sefton Park, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 p.m., Rev. Dr. KLEIN. 

MANouHEsTER, Sale, 11 a.m. and 6.30 P.m,, Rev. W. 
LAWRENCE SCHROEDER, M.A. 

MANOHESTER, Strangeways, 10,30 a.m. and 6,80 
P.M., Rev. W. R. SaHanks, 

Newport, Isle of Wight, 11 a.m. and 6.30 P.M, 
Rev. CugmMent EH, Pike. 

OxrorD, Manchester College, 
J. HE. CARPENTER, M.A. 

PortsmoutH, General Baptist Chapel, St. 
street, 6.45 p.m., Mr. THomas Bonn. 

PortsmMouTH, High-street Chapel, 11 a.m. and 
6.45 p.m., Mr. G@. Cosens Prior. 

SoarBorouaH, Westborough, 10,45 a.m, and 7 P.M., 
Rev. C. Harvey Coox, of Leeds, 

SrpmoutTH, Old Meeting, High-street, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 P.M.,Rev. W. AGAR. 

Sevenoaks, Bessell’s Green, The Old Meeting House, 
ll a.m. Stables in the grounds. 

SovuTHEND, Unitarian Church, Darnley-road 11 4.m. 
(Children’s Service), and 6.30 P.m., Mr. DEaR. 

SourHport, Portland-street Church, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 p.m., Rev, E. Save Hicks, M.A., Bolton. 

Torquay, Unity Hall, Lower Union-street, 11 a.m. 
and 6.30 p.m., Rev. A. E. O’Connor. 

TUNBRIDGE WELLS, Mechanics’ Institute, Dudley- 
road, 11 a.m. and 6.30 P.M. 

York, St. Saviourgate Chapel, 11 a.m., Children’s 
Service, and 6.30 p.m., Rey. H. Rawuzinas, M.A, 


———_@—_—. 
IRELAND. 


Dusrin, Stephen’s Green West, 12 noon, Rev, G* 
Hamitton Vancg, B.D. 

WARRENPOINT, co. Down, Unitarian Church, Dro- 
more-road, 12 Noon, Rev. W. E. Mextiong. The 
attendance of visitors cordially invited, 


— > 
Carz Town, Free Protestant (Unitarian) Church 
Hout-street, 6.45 p.m., Rev. D. Amos. 


Sypney, N.S.W., The Australian Church, 1.0.0.F. 
Temple, 11 a.m. and 7 P.M., Rev. G. WALTERS, 


11.80 a.m., Rev. 


Thomas- 


Y THICAL RELIGION SOCIETY, 

STEINWAY HALL, PORTMAN-SQUARE, 
W.—Dec. Ist, at 11.15, Dr, WASHINGTON 
SULLIVAN. 


OUTH-PLACE ETHICAL SOCIETY, 
SOUTH-PLACE, FINSBURY. — Dec. Ist, 


at 11.15 am, EDWARD CARPENTER, “ Social 
and Political Life in China.” 
ENTRAL POSTAL MISSION.— 


RELIGIOUS CONFERENCE, COLLEGE 
CHAPEL, STEPNEY-GREEN, E. Sunday after- 
noon, December 1st, 5 o’clock. Subject, “ A Visit 
to the Unitarian Churches of Hungary.” Intro- 
duced by Miss Tacart, 


FREDK. LONG & SON, 
AUCTIONEERS, SURVEYORS, HOUSE & LAND AGENTS, 
4, Adelaide Place, London Bridge, E.C, 


Rents Collected, and the entire management of 
Property in any part of London or Suburbs under- 
taken. Valuations for Probate, &c., 


ESTABLISHED 18651. 


BIRKBEGK BANK 


Beathampton Bldnga,, Chancery Lane, London, W.9. 
CURRENT ACCOUNTS 
S 7 onthe minimum monthly balances, ° 
| not drawn below £100, 2 I, 
op~ DEPOSIT ‘ACCOUNTS 
4 /, a Depa roparabioon demand. OD 1 
STOCES AND SHARES 
Btecks and Shares purchaced and sold for customers, 


Tae BIREBEOK ALMANAOK, with full particulars, 


agar FRANOIS RAVANSOROFE, Manager 
Telephone No. 6 Holbern. 
Telegraphts Address; “BIBXDECE, LONPOM.” 


— 
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IGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
SOUTH MARINE TERRACE, 
ABERYSTWITH. 


ood 


Mrs. MARLES THOMAS, 


Pupils most successfully prepared for Public 
Examinations, Scholarships have been obtained 
at the University Colleges, Special attention paid 
to the physical side of education. Gymnasium, 
Swedish drill. 


ADY (Liberal Christian, L.LA. 

Hons.), about to REMOVE her School to 

the Seaside, can receive a few more BOARDERS. 

High-class education. Moderate inclusive fees,— 
AKANTHE, Office of INQUIRER. 


PRIOR’S FIELD, GODALMING, SURREY. 


a 


Mrs. LEONARD HUXLEY (formerly Scholar of 
Somerville Hall, Oxford ; 1st class in English Litera- 
ture, Oxford Honours Examination for Women) will 
OPEN a SCHOOL for GIRLS at the above address, 
in JANUARY, 1902. Prior’s Field is an attractive 
modern house, 2 miles from Godalming, on high 
ground, There is a garden of about 4 acres, and 14 
acres of field and copse. The soil is green sand. The 
usual school subjects will be taught by a competent 
staff, amongst whom will be a resident French teacher. 
French. will be spoken for a good part of each day. 
Special pains will be bestowed on the teaching of 
English Literature and English Composition. Class 
Singing and Drawing will be regarded as essential 
parts of the School course. Organised,Games, such 
as Cricket and Lacrosse will be started as soon as the 
numbers are sufficient, and from the first there will be 
Tennis, Croquet, Bowls, &c., and Swedish health 
exercises by a trained teacher. Part of the grounds 
will be set apart as Girls’ Gardens, and gardening 
tastes will be encouraged. The School will be un- 
sectarian. Attendance at Church or Chapel can be 
arranged as parents desire. But the religious teaching 
given in School will not be that of any particular 
denomination. It will aim at fostering the spirit of 
reverence, of mutual tolerance, of love of right and 
hatred of evil—in a word, of Christian discipleship— 
dwelling on the things that unite rather than on those 
that divide. 

Fees from £108 a year. For prospectus and further 
particulars, apply to Mrs. LreonarD HUXLEY, 


ILLASTON SCHOOL, Nanrwice 
(BARKER FOUNDATION.) >» 


PRINCIPAL ee 


Heap Master, GUY LEWIS, M.A., Oxford, 
Assistant Masters—Reyv. J. H. WOODS, M.A., 
St. Peter’s College, Cambridge, and Manchester 
College, Oxford ; H. L, JONES, B.A., Merton 
College, Oxford, and A. D. TOBLER, Berne 
University. 
Visiting Masters for Music, Drawing, Gymnastics, 
and Manual Instruction, 
Next Entrance Examination, December 8rd. 
There are a few Vacancies on the Foundation. 
For prospectus and particulars, apply to the Head 
Master, or to the Clerk to the Governors, 38, 
Barton Arcade, Manchester. ~ 


i tTHOENTURY BUILDINGSOCIETY 
ADELAIDE-PLACE, LONDON BRIDGE, 
Interest on Loans reduced to Four-and- a-half 

per Cent. 
DIRECTORS. 
Chairman — Sir H. W. Lawrence, Bart., 
Mincing-lane, E.C. 
Deputy-Chairman—Mark H, Jupex, A.R.1BA. 
7, Pall Mall, S.W. 

F. H. A. Harpoasttie, F.S.1., 5, Old Queen-st., S.W. 

Miss Orme, 118, Upper Tulse-hill, S.W. 

STEPHEN SEAWARD T'ayuER, ‘‘ Fairholme,” 8, Mount 

Ephraim-road, Streatham-hill, S.W., and 

Mrs. Henry Ror, 1, Randolph-gardens, N,W. 
PREFERENCE SHARES £10, Interest 44 per 

cent. DEPOSITS received at 3 34, and 4 per cent., 

withdrawable at short notice, 

LIBERAL ADVANCES promptly 
Monthly repayment, including principal, premium 
and interest for each £100 advanced—21 years, 
13s. 6d,; 18 years, 14s, 9d.; 15 years, 16s. 1d, ; 
10 years, £1 1s, 8d. Survey Fee to £500, half-a- 
guinea. 

Special facilities given to persons desiring to pur- 
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chase houses for their own occupation, Prospectus | 


free, 
FREDERICK LONG, Manager, 


made, 


| View, Pendleton, Mancheater. 
s 
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ST. GEORGE’S HALL, 
LANGHAM PLACE, REGENT STREET, W. 


MR. J. H. LEIGH, )M.A;; 
BEGS TO ANNOUNCE A PERFORMANCE OF 


DAN’L: DRS By 
By W. S. GILBERT. 
PRECEDED BY A DUOLOGUE, 
PALMISTRY. 
By RALPH LUMLEY. 


THE CAST WILL INCLUDE 
Messrs. H. B, Lawrorp, R. Murray Locuner, 
Cuirron Tasor, A, A. Tayner, J. W. Woopina, 
Masor Henry WALKER, and Mrs. J. H, Leiau. 


IN AID OF THE FUNDS OF 


THE LONDON DOMESTIC MISSION 


TO TAKE PLACE ON 


THURSDAY EVENING NEXT, Sth DEC., 1901, 


TICKETS, 7s. 6d., 5s., 25. 6d., and 4s. 
from 
Mr. PHILip GREEN, Essex Hall, Essex-street, Strand. 


Doors open at 7.15. 
To commence at a quarter to 8. — 


WINIFRED HOUSE, 


Invalid Children’s Convalescent Nursing Home, 
Wray Crescent, Tollington Park, London, N. ~ 


For poor children suffering from debility or 
rickets, or recovering from hip, spinal, or other 
disease, Ages: Girls, from 3 to 12 years ; Boys, 
3 to 10. Application for admission to be made 
to Miss Marran PritcHarD, Hon. See., 11, Highbury 
Crescent, London, N. Maintenance fees, 4s, 
weekly, 

New Subscriptions and Donets are uot 
needed, and will be gladly received by Wm. M 
BuyrH, Esq., Hon. Treasurer, or by either of the 


Hon, Secretaries. 
MARIAN PRITCHARD, 
Hon. Seca, | ROBE HAMPSON. 


Boary anv Resivence, 


nd 


FEW young people received in 

PLEASANT HOME near Victorian. Terms 
moderate.—Mrs. RoBeRT TURNER, 94, Grosvenor- 
road, 8.W. 


OURNEMOUTH. — BOARD-RESI- 

DENCE. High position. South aspect. 

Close to sea. Among pines, and good garden.—D., 
Cliffhome, 1, Westminster-road, Branksome Park, 


OURNEMOUTH. — Elvaston, West 
Clif, BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT. 
Unrivalled position on sea front, close to the High- 
cliffe Hotel. 50 rooms, Full-sized billiard table, 
Lovely grounds, with access to Cliff Promenade. 
Due south. Near Unitarian Church,—Mr, end 
Mrs, Pocock. 


OURNEMOUTH.—Most Geen 
private BOARDING-HOUSE ; close to sea ; 
sheltered among the Pines ; south aspect. Billiard- 
room (full-sized table). Terms moderate,—Address, 
Miss CHALDECOTT, Stirling House, Manor-road. 


T. LEONARDS.—« Crantock,” 59, 
Warrior-square. First-class BOARD sad 
RESIDENCE, newly furnished and redecorated. 
Sea View, excellent cuisine, billiard room, sanitary 
certificate.—Mr. and Mrs. Smpnzy P, Porrar, 


R. JOHN HARWOOD is prepared 

to give DRAMATIC RECITALS of two 

hours duration from Shakspere, Dickens and other 
authors ; also a novel Lecture, entitled “The Art 
of Public Recitation: its Humours and Difficulties 
—a Leaf from my Own’ Experience,” re acpi 


nected with Unitarian or Free Churche 
ceptional terms and without risk, 
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ASSOCIATION SUNDAY 


NOVEMBER 17, 1901. 


The Treasorer (Mr. Oswald Nettlefold), on behalf 
of the Commirrre of the BritisH and Forzien 
Unirartan Association, acknowledges with thanks 
the eating Collections received up to Noy. 28 : 


First List, £ 


Aberdare: Old Meeting House es 2 8 
Allt-y-placa at “ Me BOLLS 
Belfast : Mountpottinger adeno 
Birmingham : Church of the Messiah . - 11.0 
Small Heath ... Cer etawe inks 
Blackpool : North Shore... Prater AILS 
Bolton: Bank-street (Jan.) Reaves g 
Unity Church ... che Reece 
Bournemouth hae awe ee eeebl oil O 
Bridgwater... Sie a tah 125 
Bridport .. Sed one sac Prise eae ti) 
Brighton ... aa Bit ay Aira 3 
Bristol am ose 9 2 
Capel-y-Bryn Es ae tcl lps) 
Capel-y-Fadfa ... LG 
Capel-y-groes ot : Felts, 
Cape Town... B : 2 AVL 
Cefn-Coed ... eu ia toe aa ea AO 
Chatham ... nes ee A Raids O, 
Chelmsford...  ... wae 5 RGus Oh sey 
Chesham (Jan.) ... is Bes Hetygw hie 
Chester... ie as us ead AUG) 
Chichester ... BS ee 4 0 11 
Ciliau Aeron ae A sinh 700.08 
Cirencester.., dae cee 0 15 
Clifton... ued se 4 5 
Clydach Vale’ Rid 0 9 
Colne 3 1G aa ie pee ten © 
Coseley +. aes ae hee Pea Pe 
Crediton -..: “as bse biG as OSD 
Crewkerne ... a me EN eva 5) 
Cribyn (wn ie. ey eae) RO 
Croft a eins Aa, 
Cuddeford, "Mr. Robert, of Exeter i ree 
Cullompton 46 Sua OIL, 
Edinburgh (May) .. ae Aan ie give em) 
Exeter (March) .., atc aes Aneiesd oe aks) 
Gellionen and Trebanos ... oe Beer TE 
Gloucester... Ae Np sae ayeee ln 
Hinckley (April). ave 1 16 
Horsham ... zs ies ce Peet 
Hull (Feb.) ae Has ass 3 18 
Tpswiech <4, es naa a aa 
Knutsford ... ok BN Grae 2% 
Lampeter . 3 Re see 118 
Lancaster ... HK i Race lO 
Leicester ; Great Meeting sa crams gi 
Leigh yyr ks. aoa he aN, eon ts 
Lewes ae ihe on Bay Aaa) 
Liverpool : Ullet-road : » 4714 
Hope-street .. 22175) 
Ancient Chapel of Toxteth... 6 12 
Llandyssul... asi nie nas nas 10 
London : Croydon i aa tt 9 
Essex Church . aie + 14 12 
Highgate ays ANA 
_ Islington 


ra 


Limehouse (April) ue ie 
Little Portland-street... Hee 
Mansford-street a are 
Plumstead wee i 

Sch waka oI nae ae 


ra 


iN 
2 

412 

4 5 

6 6 

0 10 

Bed 

0 10 

16530 

ein pa Aes 
Lye... sais 4 aE is 0 18 
Macclesfield ah as sa ere aes 
Malton... A Nee CN OLS 
Manchester : Blackley aN A aa M3) 
Chorlton-cum- “Hardy pues) Fea 0) 

Sale i ote 4 4 

Strangeways A gaan ke Ld 

. Upper Brook-street 2 0 
Mansfield (Jan.) ... a ‘ink aha) 
Middlesbrough ... hie ole Sean 
Newbury . pe Mites 9k Kapka Wee” 
Neweastle-on- niynee as wae 4D 

. Newcastle, Stafis ... nes ae sear dee 
“Newton Abbot. 0. wus nes AACE lag? 
y Hontherebioe ae a NY PAE VAAN 
Norwich. x 4 : re Meck he 

. Nottage ee ce aes . mala weO 
nA Radtbehi es yeses ts: 8s i 3.3 
Pantdefaid | ca : 110 
Pentre... , sea | 
Portsmouth : High street. hy era 
Pudsey... oe Fe tee O 
‘Rhydygwin ss, a oes ucla 
Ringwood ... esa cae aay eo bal 
Rotherham ee ae eee soe sendaO 
Scarborough aes oe ae Avy Aas) 
Selby = 2. oh Be AM Yes 0) 
Shee Upper Chapel _ Sh Le ORG 
_ Upperthorpe ae smal fics os 4 i 


e wabury eh 


~ 3 


Sidmouth ... nee ate Set sean iesO. + 0 
‘Southend .., a5 aa as Bispay Det) 
South Shields : 010 6 
Stand She ar caaeceires 318 2 
Sychbant ... ae ane Ste 0,53 
Tamworth ... BS, rie ee eee £0) 10,0) 
Todmorden... 22 0 
Torquay .. 0,137 
__ | Trowbridge (April) ae EP ORe:O 
.. | Tunbridge Wells ... aie see eee eORLOW 0 
d. | Warwick ... oa oie Ree Ona 
2 | Wick, near Bridgend os eel reae ee, On LO 440: 
3 Wolverhampton Bae ee ey aD A) 
. Yarmouth ... pe als 010.6 
0 £332 18 7 
0 a 
0 
0 OLLEGE CHAPEL, STEPNEY 
1 GREEN, E. 
10 rata 
The Rev. G. CRITCHLEY (late of Burnt Ash 
Congregational Church) will Preach on SUNDAY 
EVENINGS at 7 o'clock, 
DECEMBER 15th, 22nd, and 29th, 
SUBJECTS : 
Dec. 15.—“ On a certain notice to quit the King’s 
Chapel.” 
22.—“ On doing the Angels’ Bidding when 
the Angels have gone away.” 
29,—“ On Life as an Education and a Pro- 
phecy.” 
(Omnibuses from Bank and Aldgate Station to 
corner of Stepney Green). 


Central Postal Mission & Unitarian 
Workers’ Union. 


HUNGARIAN TOUR & SUMMER EXCURSION 
SOIREE, ESSEX HALL, 
WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 111. 

Tea at 7, Chair taken at 8 o’clock by the Rev. 

S. A. STEINTHAL, 
During the Evening Mr. W. H. S#HRussouz, 
F.G.S., will show Limelight Views of Hungary. 
Tickets, 1s.each. Apply early to Miss FLORENCE 
Hut, 13, Christchurch-road, Hampstead, 


ODMORDEN UNITARIAN 
SUNDAY SCHOOL, 


GRAND BAZAAR, Dec. 5th, 6th, and 7th, 1901. 

OPENING CEREMONY on Dee. 5th by E. B. 
Frevpen, Hsq., M.P. Chairman, The Mayor or 
TopMoRDEN (Alderman W. Ormerod). 

On the 6th by the Rev. S. A. SrzinrHat, Chair- 
man, the Rev. A. W. Fox, M.A, 

On the 7th by Councillor Jas, Duapatez, 
man, Mr. W. H. Sutctirre, 


Chair- 


OBJECT.—To raise £500 for payment of debt 
on School extension, and for painting and decorat- 
ing the premises. 

Contributions gratefully received by the Rev. 
A. W. Fox, M.A. ; T. Grawam, Dobroyd-road ; or 
WALKER HorsFALL, Byrom-street, Todmorden, 


TNITARIAN FREE CHURCH, 
HORWICH. 

BAZAAR and SALE of WORK, Dec. 5th and 
7th, for Independence Fund, Church Decoration, 
and Current Expenses, To be opened on the first 
day by Mrs. CHarLES TAYLOR, of Bolton ; on the 
second by Councillor Davin HEaLey, of Heywood, 

Contributions in Money or Goods thankfully re- 
ceived by the Rev, R. C. Moors, Horwich, Bolton. 


IRKENHEAD UNITARIAN 
CHURCH. 


— 


A MEMORIAL STONE of the New Church in 
“BESSBOROUGH-ROAD, BIRKENHEAD, will be 
LAID on DECEMBER 14th, at 3 p.m., by Professor 
J. Estuin Carpenter, M.A. 


EMORIAL TO THE LATE 
REY. C. L. CORKRAN. 


ron H 
PANDSCSOROSCRSCSCRHRONSHSCHOSBWOAWBMDDOVDDOSCOMERMNOSONDPODOOHBOONADSCOCWSDODCOROHHMNDDOCMAWOOMNOSCOROHODN 


A BRASS TABLET to the Memory of the late 
Rev. C. L. Corkran, for many years Missionary at 
Spicer-street, will be UNVEILED at MANSFORD- 
STREET CHURCH, Mansford-street, Bethnal 
Green-road, E., on SUNDAY, Dec. 8th. 

The Service (7 P.M.) will be conducted by the 
Rev. James Drummonp, M.A., PiaN of Man- 
chenter char Oxford. 


DEVOTIONAL BOOKLETS 
By the REV, W. G. TARRANT, B.A. 
DAILY MEDITATIONS, 


(Fourth Edition Revised.) 
NIGHT UNTO NIGHT. 
Cloth, red edges, 6d. ; roan gilt, 1s, 
London: Puinie Green, 5, Essex-st., Strand, W.C. 


FIFTH EDITION. Revised and partly re-written, 
Crown 8vo, pp. xvi. and 332. 8s. 6d. net. 


THE BIBLE and its THEOLOGY. 


A Review and Re-statement, with special refer- 
ence to certain Bampton Lectures and recent 
works on Atonement and Inspiration. 


By Dr. G. VANCE SMITH. 
London: Lonemans, GREEN and Co, 


JOHN PAGE HOPPS’ MONTHLY. 


THE COMING DAY. 


ENLARGED, 


Prick THREEPENCE. 
pci Ui 


Contents for DECEMBER. 
To the Thoughtful. 
The Spending of the Years, 
Christ’s Month. 
Citizen Sunday in Croydon. 
The Honest Truth Up-to-Date. 
A Sensible Schoolmaster. 
The Meanest Lie of all. 
The Nation’s Soul and the Loss of it. 
The Vaccination Superstition and the Magistrates, 
The Royal Russian Nonentities, 
Our Pillory. 
Notes by the Way and Notes on Books, 
The Little Pilgrim at Christmas. 


London, Edinburgh, and Oxford : 
WILLIAMS and Norgare, and all Booksellers. 


THE CRISIS, 4 quarteriy Review. 


Edited by the Hon. ROLLO RUSSELL. 


Contents of No. 4, OCTOBER, 1901. 
The Decline of the Fittest: Anti-Natural Selection, 
The Decay of Parliament. By A. G.S, 
The Degradation of England. 
The Fraudulent Petition to the Queen. 
B. Rose. 

Notes. 
The Fatherland. 

Price 6d.; by post, 73d. 
Copies of Nos, 1, 2, and 8 may still be had, price 

74d, each post-free, 
Potidon.: : Warts and Co., 17, Johnson’s-court, 
Fleet-street, E. C. 


ANCHESTER DISTRICT SUNDAY 
SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 


—_ 


NOW READY. 

HYMNS and CAROLS for CHRIST- 
MAS and the NEW YEAR. No.4. Thirteen 
Hymns with Tunes in both Notations. Price 1d. ; 
postage extra. Nos, 1, 2 and may still be obtained. 

CHRISTMAS SERVICE of SONG. Nos. 1 
and 3. NEW YEAR SERVICE of SONG. No. 2. 
Words only, 1s. 6d. per 100; postage extra, 

HYMNS AND CHORAL SONGS. 
Hymn-book for Schools ; 300 hymns. Price 5d, net. 


By Ernest 


Messrs. H, Rawson and Co., 16, New Brown-street, 
Manchester. 
Sunpay ScxHoon Assocration, Essex Hall, London. 


OCIAL PURITY ALLIANCE; 
founded in 1873, to uphold one equal standard 
of Purity alike for Men and Women. For par- 
ticulars and literature apply to Mr. E. Hammond, 
Secretary, 18, Tothill-street, S.W., on Monday and 
Wednesday Mornings, or to Mrs, HamMMOND on 
Friday Mornings, 
Funds are greatly needed to extend this im- 
portant work and to reprint valuable papers, 
Contributions will be acknowledged by the Secre. 
tary, or by Mr. W. 'T. Matixson, Hon. Treasurer. 


| Ne AND ITS PEOPLE. 

ILLUSTRATED LECTURE NOW READY. 
Terms to suib all CHURCHES and INSTI- 
TUTES.—Apply to W. H. Surussoue, F,G.S., 19 
Vancouyer-road, Catford, §.E. 
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Philip Green’s New Books. 


BOSDHHSGSEHHHSSSTSSOSOHDOSOOTIOO OEE ESS ESS 


LAWS OF LIFE AFTER THE MIND OF CHRIST. By Jonn Hammon 


Txom, First and Second Series: New Edition. Cr. 8vo. cloth, 406 and 430 pp. 2s. 6d. net, each. 


LIBERAL RELIGIOUS THOUGHT AT THE BEGINNING OF THE 


TWENTIETH CENTURY. Essays and Addresses by English and Continental Writers. Edited by W. Coprtanp 
Bow1z. Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. cloth, 360 pp. Is, 6d. net. 


THE PASSING AND THE PERMANENT IN RELIGION. A Plain 


Treatment of the Great Essentials of Religion. By Minor J. Savaen, D.D. Cr. 8yo. cloth, 386 pp. 63. 


THE CHRISTOLOGY OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. Five Expository 


Discourses. By Rosert B. Drummonp, B.A. Feap. 8vo. cloth, 116 pp. 1s. net. 


A CONFESSION OF HERESY AND A PLEA FOR FRANKNESS. 


By Tuomas J. Harpy, B.A. Feap. 8vo. cloth, 84 pp. 1s. net. 


UNITARIAN AFFIRMATIONS. Six Lectures: God, Jesus, Bible, 


Church, Future Life, Faith and Freedom. By R. Travers Herrorp, B.A. Cr. 8vo. cloth, 152 pp. Is. 6d. net. 


POCKET ALMANAC AND DIARY FOR 1902. List of Ministers and 


Churches, Diary for each Week and Month. Cash Account Pages, &c. Tuck, gilt edges, 1s. net, by post ls. 1d, 


London: PHILIP GREEN, 5, Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 
THE SUNDAY SCHOOL “ASSOCIATION. ‘ 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


VOICES OF NATURE 


LESSONS FROM SCIENCE. 


SECOND EDITION. With new Illustrations, and Three Additional Chapters. 


BY 


CAROLINE A. MARTINEAU. | 
FOOLSCAP 8vo, 160 PAGES. CLOTH,1s. NET. POSTAGE 3d. 


“The following pages are an attempt to tell some of the more simple among the many ‘ fairy- 
tales of science’ (together with the thoughts which they have suggested) in such a way that those 
may enter into them who have not time or opportunity to read longer and more systematic books ; or 
who, perhaps, know too little of what such books contain to care about beginning them. From 
Preface. 


pee — 


Chapter Headings:—A Lesson written in Chalk.—Flowers and their Friends.—No Waste in 
Nature.—How Work is Done.—The Reward of Work.—The Struggle for Existence and 
Survival of the Fittest—Mutual Helpfulness in Nature.—Natural Miyata, 


London: The SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION, Essex Hall, Essex Street, Strand, Mi. c. 


Manchester Agents : H. RAWSON & CO.,16, New Brown Street. Liverpool Agents : The BOOKSELLERS’ Cco., 70, Lord 


Printed ‘Gity Agent, Jo & KinpEr, 70 to 76, ne Aces W.C., Badd Published for the Proprietors by E. KENNEDY, at 


Agent, J JOHN _Hexwoon, 29 ) and i 80, Sh 10€ 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


oie 


Tun Christmas appeals from the mis- 
sions, which will be found at the head of 
our “‘ News from the Churches” column 
this week and last—and doubtless there 
will be others next week—we earnestly 
commend to the attention of our readers. 
Our Christmas will again be darkened by 
‘the thought of South Africa, and this 
year with an added bitterness in the 
thought of the thousands of little ones 
who have perished in the camps; but the 


- old sorrows and burdens of our own 


people also remain, and while we seem to 
be helpless in the face of that other 
tragedy, here something may be done. 
Tet the heart of generous charity be 
opened indeed, and give abundantly 
through the hands of those devoted men 
who give their lives in brotherly service 
among the poor! 


Tar column “Among the Churches” 
in Wednesday’s Daily News contained 
two paragraphs concerning Dr. John 


Hunter, whose recent settlement at the 


King’s Weigh House Church, Grosvenor- 
square, we have already welcomed as a 
noteworthy gain to the forces of Liberal 
Christianity in London, The contributor 
of the paragraphs elicited an acknowledg- 
ment of the difficulty of pulpit work in 
London—a difficulty which is not confined 


to the region of the West-end squares, 
- and after a reference to a warning on this. 


subject, received from his friend, Dr. 
Stopford Brooke, we find the following 
sentences attributed by the interviewer to 
Dr. Hunter :— 


I have always been inclined to wish that 
Dr. Brooke had retained his independent 


position without adopting the label, Unit- 


arian. For, really, there is little to divide 


him from us, though I have never heard him 
once express regret at his severance from a 
_ehureh in which he would certainly have 
- yisen to be a bishop, 


Mr. Brooke will laugh at the vision of 


| himself in lawn sleeves thus conjured up, 


but certainly will feel no twinge of remorse 


-at having escaped the yoke ofeven the most 


dignified ecclesiastical collar. Nor, so far 
as we know, has he ever been much 
troubled about the “label” Unitarian. 
When, for the sake of spiritual freedom, 
he came out of the Church of England, 
ours was the only religious fellowship open 
to receive him, and he has frankly thrown 
in his lot with us. If now there is little 
to divide him from the “us” for whom 
Dr. Hunter speaks, the same is true of 
many other less distinguished, but no tess 
sincere and devoted, Unitarian teachers, 
but Dr. Hunter’s “us’’ cannot be the 
members of the Evangelical Free Church 
Council. 


Tur Address given by the Rev. L. P. 
Jacks last October at the opening of the 
session of Manchester College, Oxford, on 
“The Destination of the Student—the 
Settled Ministry, and an Alternative,” 
has now been printed (by Messrs. Rawson 
and Co., Manchester), and issued to the 
Trustees of the College. A great part of 
the Address appeared in full, with a 
summary of the rest, in THe Inquirer of 
Oct. 19, and referring to it in a leading 
article we said that it would be published 
by the College. That appears to have 
been a mistake, but we understand that 
copies of the Address may be had for the 
asking, so long as there are any left. 


Mr. Jacxs’s Address is the subject of an 
article in this month’s Seed Sower, by the 
Rev. Joseph Wood, the editor. Under the 
heading “ A Preaching Order,” Mr. Wood 
describes the ideal set forth in the College 
address, but while acknowledging its 
attractiveness points out that the Head 
of such an Order cannot be had for 
asking: “John Wesley and General 
Booth were not summoned by others to 
inspire and train their companies of 
preachers, any more than were Dominic 
and Francis. They took the field under 
a divine and overwhelming impulse, and 
never offered themselves as candidates 
for a post.” 


Nevertheless, while the dream of a Preach- 


‘ing Order must wait for its man, who will 


assuredly take his own course, and attract 
his own disciples, Mr. Jacks has done good 
service in emphasising our need, the 
ehurch’s need, the world’s need, of persua- 
sive preaching. At the present moment a 
certain tendency to depreciate preaching may 
be noticed among us. In:the presence of a 
much-needed revival of interest in worship, 
appreciation of its purpose, care for its 
details, preaching is sometimes spoken of as 
if it were time the sermon took a back seat. 
One is accustomed to this in churches where 
priestly functions are first and foremost, 


bat it is not a little surprising to meet with 
it in our Free Churches. Sixty years ago, 
a writer in one of the famous ‘‘ Tracts for 
the Times’’ said—‘*We would not be 
thought entirely to deprecate preaching as 
ameans of doing good. It may be neces- 
sary in a weak and languishing state, &c.’’ 
On the contrary, good preaching is, and 
always has been, the work of a church 
having any pretence to be a teacher of 
truth. Every revival of religion during the 
last two thousand years has been the result 
of a revival of preaching power. 


The importance of preaching! Mr. Jacks 
does well to emphasise it. For preaching 
has a special place and value in our Free 
Churches; it is the very breath of their 
nostrils; unless our ministers can preach 
they have no raison d’étre. Preaching is 
their supreme, although by no means their 
only, function. Yet everything else could 
be carried on by the church in the absence 
of the preacher. Worship, Sunday-schools, 
benevolent enterprises, the visitation of the 
sick, weddings, funerals, all these, and 
many other offices of the church, could be 
discharged by laymen, and without. speci- 
ally appointed ministers. But preaching 
touches another plane; the prophetic gift 
must needs be sought out, subjected to a 
severe discipline and set apart, if its dews 
are to refresh the fields the Lord loveth ; 
and the minister who cannot persuasively 
preach is manifestly out of place in our 
church economy. 


— 


Ts clear. recognition of the vital place of 
preaching in the mimistry of religion, and 
what is demanded of the minister in the 
perfecting of his gift, and of the con- 
gregation to secure the right spirit of 
receptiveness, was set forth with unsur- 
passed power by the late John Hamilton 
Thom, in those three sermons on “ The 
Preacher and the Church,” with which he 
opened his second term of . ministry at 
Renshaw-street Chapel, Liverpool, in 1857. 
Those searching words ought not to be 
lost to our churches, and we are glad to 
announce that they will be found in a 
volume of selections from Mr. Thom’s 
special sermons to be published imme- 
diately by Mr. Philip Green, under the 
title “A Minister of God,” which will be 
a companion volume to “Christ the 
Revealer.” Another valuable article in 
this month’s Seed Sower, from the pen of 
the Rev. R. A. Armstrong, we are privi- 
leged to print entire in our present issue. 


Tre question of the Housing of the 
Working Classes is commanding a great 
deal of attention at the present time, and 
it is interesting, therefore, to learn that 
the December number of The Studio will 
contain an important illustrated article 


describing Mr. George Cadbury’s success- 


ful solution of the difficult{problem at the 
beautiful village of Bournville, near 


Birmingham, 
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THE CONCENTRATION CAMPS. 


Sir,—My attention has been directed to 
a statement in your last issue, quoted 
from a correspondent, but not endorsed by 
you, that “the death-rate of children in 
our northern towns has been found, on 
careful medical comparison, to be actually 
greater‘than in the camps in question, taken 
on month to month records,” Asa citizen 
of a northern town (Manchester), which 
has the unenviable distinction of standing 
inthe matter of general death-rate solow as 
31 in a list of 33 of our great towns, I am 
moved by this statement to some degree of 
jealousy, even for its doubtful reputation. 

There is now in course of signature in 
Manchester a carefully prepared non- 
political memorial on the subject of these 
camps. From it I find that the general 
death-rate in June for all white persons in 
the camps was 109 per 1,000 per annum, 
in July 180, in August 213, and in Sep- 
tember 264, The corrected death-rate for 
Manchester for all persons was 27°34 
per 1,000 for the year 1900. 

Taking the case of children alone, it is 
more difficult to make an accurate com- 
parison, because there seems to be some 
doubt as to exactly what is meant by 
“children” in the camp returns. I have 
not a copy of the Blue Book before me, 
but from correspondence which I have 
seen I gather that children seems to ‘mean 
persons under twelve years of age. Now 
I see from the same memorial that there 
were in the camps in June 43,075 white 
children, and that 576 died; this gives an 
annual death-rate of not less than 157 per 
1,000. In July—children, 46,366 ; deaths, 
1,124; annual rate not less than 286. In 
August—children, 52,225; deaths, 1,545; 
annual rate not less than 349. In Sep- 
tember—children, 54,326; deaths, 1,964; 
annual rate not less than 428, 

Turning to the Manchester statistics (I 
quote from the official report), I find that 
the death-rate for children (for the year 
1900) under 5 years of age was 72:74; 
from 5 to 10 years of age, 5:12; and from 
10 to 15 years of age, 2°50 per 1,000. 
The average of these gives a death-rate 
of 26°78. 

It will be noted how high the death-rate 
is of children under five years. This is, 
of course, accounted for by its including 
the cases of what is known as infant 
mortality—namely, the deaths of children 
under one year old, which is everywhere 
very high. In Manchester the rate of 
infant mortality is no less than 188°7 for 
every 1,000 children born. In any given 
population in which the percentage of 
births and of children under one year old 
is less than the normal, the death-rate for 
children generally ought, other things 
being equal, to be also below the normal. 
Now I find it is admitted by writers on 
both sides that—as a little reflection upon 
the circumstances under which the Boers 


have for some time past been living and 


are now living in the camps will show— 
the percentage of infants in the camps 
must be a low one. This conclusion is 
confirmed by the following quotation 
from a leading article in the Manchester 
Guardian of Nov. 27: ‘There were from 
May to August only 579 deaths of infants 
as against no less than 2,290 deaths of 
children between one year and twelve,” 
7.e., in the Transvaal camps. There were 
in Manchester in the year 1900, 3,315 
deaths of infants under one year as against 
only 1,005 between one and two years, 


318 between two and three years, 210 


‘| between three and four years, and 181 


between four and five years. From these 
figures one may judge how the death-rate 
of children ought to fall, instead of in- 
crease, where, as in the case of the camps, 
the proportion of infants falls below the 
average. 

Turning to another statement of your 
correspondent—namely, ‘the death-rate 
of Boer children in their own homes before 
the war exceeded the mortality in the 
camps”—one is tempted to ask, how 
comes it that any children were left to 
bring into the camps, or, indeed, any Boers 
to fight with? I find the birth-rate of 
Manchester given at 31°88 per 1,000. 
The Boers are said to be a prolific people. 
Let us, then, double this birth-rate for them, 
and then looking back at the death-rate 
of their children in the camps, said to 
have been exceeded in their homes, con- 
sider how long ago the whole population 
ought to have become extinct. 

The uncleanly and ignorant habits of 
the, Boer women are sometimes adduced 
as the true cause of these painful death 
statistics. Assuming that they are as bad 
as they are painted, which there is some 
reason to doubt, these habits surely con- 
stitute a most cogent reason why these 
women should not have been gathered 
together in such a manner as that their 
habits must tell with terrible effect. The 
habits of the natives of Bombay are not, I 
imagine, very sanitary, but I have seen it 
stated—Licannot verify it—that the death- 
rate fin the camps exceeds the death-rate 
in Bombay during the plague. At most 
the habits of the women can be but one 
of many contributing causes. 

The words of Hamlet rise to my mind: 


Mother, for love of grace 
Lay not that flattering unction to your soul, 
That not your trespass but my madness 
speaks. 


It is, because we think that our beloved 


Mother-country is laying too many flatter- 
ing unctions to her soul that I and others, 
who think like me, feel compelled to pro- 
test, feebly it may be and ineffectually, at 
the present moment. In this matter of 
the camps we do not desire to impute 
deliberate cruelty to anyone. Butwe do feel 
that there has been great want of fore- 
sight, and some of us think that this 
terrible state of things is to a large extent 
an almost inevitable outcome of the policy 
which has been pursued. We feel that 
these facts ought not to be hushed up, but 
ought to be burned into the public con- 
science, and while we admit that it would 
be most wrong to wilfully exaggerate them, 
we also feel that it is equally wrong, and 
probably more dangerous to minimise or 
gloss over their significance. 

Finally, may I add that I do not see 
where such protests can be more appro- 
priately made than in journals like 
your own, dedicated to the promotion of 
religion, for in this war we are confronted 
with a whole series of questions vitally 
connected with the religious life. That 
the moral and spiritual aspect of these 
questions should be discussed, and, if. 
possible, made clear, seems to me, to be 
of the highest importance if religion is to 
continue to be anything but a name and 
a ceremony. All the questions which 
divide the sects pale into insignificance 
before the fundamental problems of 
Justice, Love, and Mercy, which are 
involved in great national crises such as 
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this. If there be some to whom the dis- 
cussion of these matters gives offence, or 
who think them out of place in your 
columns, may we not ask them to bear 
with those who do not agree with them, 
but who, like themselves, desire to pro- 
mote that kingdom of righteousness, that 
reign of peace and goodwill, which is a 
principal object of all religion ? 

Joun Denvy. 
Swinton, Dec. 1. 


On Thursday week Mr. Stopford Brooke 
concluded his autumn course of five lec- 
tures on Poetry at University College, the 
Botanical theatre being again crowded. 
Throughout the course an audience, which 
must have numbered nearly, if not quite, 
500, managed to get into the theatre, 
though each evening some enthusiasts had 
to stand the whole time. The secretary 
stated that it had been necessary to refuse 
350 applicants for-'tickets, and for the 
course in the New Year, which was to 
begin on Jan. 23, it was hoped to arrange 
that the lectures might be given twice, 
Professor Carey Foster, who was in the 
chair, on behalf of the College authorities, 
expressed their gratification at the great 
success of the lectures. Mr. Brooke 
brought distinction to the College, and his 
lectures went far to xealise their hope that 
University College might be not only a 
place of systematic education for regular 
students, but acentre of intellectual life 
and stimulus for a wider public. 


Mr. Brooxs, in giving what was his 
second lecture on ‘ Rossetti,” following 
those on Matthew Arnold, said that he 
must leave the consideration of Rossetti 
as a translator, and the volume of sonnets, 
“The House of Life,’ for the first lecture 
after Christmas, when he would also | 
speak of Christina Rossetti. Three lec- 
tures would then be devoted to William 
Morris, and the concluding lecture would 
touch upon Charles Tennyson Turner, 
Barnes, the Devonshire poet, and Coventry 
Patmore. Swinburne, he said, must be 
left out, for nothing would ever induce 
him to lecture on a living poet, — 

In speaking of Rossetti and Holman 
Hunt as the founders of the Prae- 
Raphaelite _ Brotherhood in 1848, Mr, 
Brooke said that they set aside the con- 
ventions of the art of their day, and with 
ardour, imagination, life, and truth, re- 
turned to Nature, and all subjects became 
new in ther hands. There had been no 
such re-birth in art since Wordsworth 
returned to Nature. In Rossetti’s pictures, 
as in the three entitled “ Ave!” they saw 
realism merged in religious supernatural- 
ism ; and in later pictures, with the super- 
naturalism of the Medisxval Church, felt 


-by a modern through imagination. The 


“ Blessed Damosel” was the best outcome 
of that attraction; but Rossetti had shown 
that he could deal with modern subjects 
also, with marvellous power. Rossetti 
was incapable of imitation; he made new 
paths for poetry as he did for painting. 
Other painters had written poetry, but 
only for play ; no one else was great as he 
was both as painter and poet; he made 


his imagination work in two parts in a 


marvellous way. His poems were not the 
poems of a painter or conceived with a — 
painter’s mind, there were in him two lives 
in one, ly eae 
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- extremity of presumption. Yet it would 


_ thoughts. 


tian Theism—namely, this: that, though 
_ the Eternal Son or the Eternal Word— 


. was and is and shall be from all eternity 
_ the object of his love; and, further, that 


divided, yet within that person there is 


_ kindness of the Editor of that magazine for per- 
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THH ETERNAL WORD AND 
INCARNATION. 


A REPLY TO PROFESSOR KNIGHT, BY THE 
REV. R, A. ARMSTRONG, B.A.* 


In the volume, “Inter Amicos,” re- 
cently published by Professor William 
Knight, of St. Andrews, there is one 
important letter—or rather fragment of a 
letter—from him to Dr. Martineau,- the 
answer to which, he tells us, has un- 
happily been lost. It is indeed an un- 
fortunate catastrophe, for it cannot be 
doubted that Professor Knight’s ingenious 
and subtle plea for the doctrine of the 
Incarnation of the Hternal Word in the 
Man Jesus must have been received by 
Dr. Martineau as a very direct challenge, 
and must have evoked a rejoinder marked 
by all his brilhancy of analysis and force- 
fulness of argument. Iam told by the 
Hditor of this magazine that Professor 
Knight’s argument, in the absence of the 
lost criticism from the master hand, has 
caught and held many thoughtful persons 
known to him; and he has asked me to 
take upon myself the task of tendering 
such reply as I may be able, in place of 
the perished document which we would 
give so much to have in our possession. 

It may well seen an audacious com- 
pliance to undertake this task. To enter 
the lists with one of the subtlest and most 
accomplished of Scottish theologians in 
itself requires some assurance. But to 
do so in the stead of that mighty prota- 
gonist, whose words must have cloven to 
the very marrow of their high theme, is to 
run the risk of condemnation for the 


this Eternal Word was poured iato the 
man Christ Jesus continuously and in- 
creasingly during his earthly life till-his 
humanity became morally and spiritually 
at one with divinity, and he himself became 
the absolute Son of God, the “express 
image of his person.” 

All this is argued with great subtlety 
and skill, and with much learning and 
fervent earnestness. Martineau’s answer, 
we have seen, is lost. Let us, then, 
imagine that we, having perused the letter 
through and through, are set to send Pro- 
fessor Knight an answer. We cannot 
imitate his. illustrious correspondent’s 
acuteness of analysis or brillianecy of 
style; but in our own plain way we will 
try to frame an answer. How shall it 
go? Suppose we address the St. Andrews 
theologian thus :— 


tineau in an earlier letter to you, and I do- 
not think that he would have admitted 
that you had solved his difficulty, And I 
must quote from him his statement that 
“affection has no reality which does not 
go forth upon an extrinsic nature— 
another than the being who feels it,’”’ and 
maintain that a love illustrated by the 
play of force between the two foci of an 
ellipse, a love which is all within one 
Person, eyen though. that Person be. 
Infinite and Transcendent, is no true love 
at all, certainly bears no analogy to that 
which we conceive as “the Love of God.” 

But why is it that you have recourse to 
this device? Because you assume that 
there was a time when God had no 
universe to love, and when he therefore 
needed. an object of love within himself. 

Now, I confess I am inclined to agree 
with you, against Dr. Martineau, when 
you plead that to suppose a material 
universe to have existed from all eternity, 
to be no less eternal than God himself, is 
to weaken dangerously the foundations of 
Theism, and that a clear and strong 
belief in Theism seems to require us to 
suppose that there was a time when not 
as yet had God created [any universe. 
Such speculation is indeed adventurous, 
and challenges the rebuke that we are 
judging in realms in which we are not 
strong enough to judge. But taking our 
faculties as they are, | agree with you that 
strenuous believers in God are well-nigh 
compelled to think that there was a time 
when his creative Will had not yet put 
forth a universe. 

But do you not believe that to the 
consciousness of God the past and the 
future are as vividly apprehended as the 
present moment? Do you not believe 
that to him yesterday is as clear-cut as 
to-day, and to-morrow as clear-cut as 
yesterday ? He is no purblind’ creature 
creeping along from hour to hour, de- 
pendent for knowledge of the past on a 
memory about which hang the heavy fogs 
of forgetfulness, or for knowledge of the 
future on the hazard of guess and specu- 
lation. To him surely it is all one eternal 
moment, neither past nor future shadowed. 
by clouds of impenetrable darkness. And 
therefore, before ever the universe was, 
according to human ways of computing, 
it was as present as it is to-day to 
his apprehension. Jt was there in 
thought even as it has been and 
is and shall be in the human centuries, 
and all the wealth of his love could go out 
to it even as it does this day. So that to 
him there was 50 need of other object for 
his love, since to him the universe indeed 
was eternally present, though to our 
modes of apprehension it had yet to 
begin to be and was hidden in the womb 
of time. 

IL. But the other great focal idea which 
characterises your letter is this: that the 
perfection of the moral and spiritual 
character of Jesus Christ was so absolute 
and so unparalleled that it cannot be 
accounted for under the ordinary laws and 
conditions of humanity, but involves a 
pouring of the Eternal Word into him 
with a completeness entirely unique, and 
described by you as other than inspiration 
and only to be adequately defined as 
incarnation—the fusing of the Eternal 
Word—an element of God—in the man 
Jesus, so that his humanity was exalted to 
divinity or deity. 

This position of yours seems to me to 
rest on three assumptions, not one of which 


Dear Professor Knight,— 


Your letter interests me deeply. I 
admire its bold individuality of thought, 
undaunted by the fear of heresy, and I 
acknowledge gladly both the acuteness 
and the truth of many of your subsidiary 
positions. When, for example, you say 
that a great truth once suggested may 
impress itself as true for ever after on the 
mind, even though the authority which 
announced it be upset, I am at one with 
you; and] agree with you that the saying, 
“T and my Father are one,”’ may reveal a 
truth never to be lost again to him who 
meets with it, even though it were to be 
shown that the Gospel in which it occurs 
is not historical, and that Jesus himself 
perhaps never said it. 

But in your two main positions I cannot 
see eye to eye with you, and therefore the 
argument in which you link them together 
and explain the one by the other is to me 
without basis and invalid. 

I. You will not, I think, deem me 
unfair if I state one of your main posi- 
tions thus: “There is in the person of 
God an element, which we may call the 
Eternal Word, which is the object of his 
love, and which supplied him with an 
object of love before he had called into 
being any outward universe at all.” At 
any rate, this is an honest effort on my 
part to state, in the fewest and plainest 
words, the things I understand you to 
mean. This Word of God—even though 
otherwise called by you the Eternal Son 
—you assure me is not a separate person 
in any ordinary meaning of that term, 
since you are as convinced as I am that 
the Deity is a single personality. Yet you 
object to my describing it as simply a 
function, factor, or relation. You offer as 
a. simile the two foci of an immense ellipse, 
the two centres from which the radii of 
that figure diverge, and you suppose a 
constant movement of affection to be 
thrilling from each of these foci to the 
other. But, unsatisfied with your own 
explanation, you go on to urge that after 
all “it is confessedly a mystery, beyond 
the cognisance of the understanding ”’—a 
resource which has in all ages been 
popular with theologians when brought 
up sharp by the contradictions confront- 
ing each other in their own statements. 
Mystery indeed there is; and we must 
encounter it again and again when we 
soar to these high themes; but the plea 
of mystery never avails to justify us in 
the assertion of contradictory proposi- 
tions: . 

I confess, then, that I am thrown back 
on the position advanced by Dr. Mar- 


show no true reverence for Martineau to 
let the verdict go by default against the 
truths for which he stood. With all 
diffidence, then, I gird myself to the 
combat. 

It is the old question of the nature of 
the Eternal Word, together with the rela- 
tion of Jesus Christ to that Word and to 
God, the Father. We may take two points 
as the nuclei of our philosopher’s thinking; 
and his whole letter is an effort to explain 
and connect together these two ruling 


The first is this: that since God is by 
nature Love, there must have been some 
object of his love existent prior to the 
creation of any universe at all; and that 
that object must have been within his 
own nature, since there existed no other 
sphere whatever to contain it. 

The second is this: that the perfection 
of the moral and spiritual character of 
Jesus Christ was so absolute and so un- 
paralleled that it cannot be accounted for 
under the ordinary laws and conditions of 
humanity. 

These two points of belief are connected 
together in this letter by an explanation 
as far removed from Trinitarian ortho- 
doxy as it is from Martineau’s own Chris- 


the person of God is single and cannot be 
an element which may be described as 
not a separate person at allin the ordinary 


acceptation of the term, but an element 
in God’s own single personality, which 


* This article appears in the December number 
of the Seed Sower, and we are indebted to the 


reproduce it in these columns,—Ep, Inq, 
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Ican myself allow. These assumptions 
are, first, the exceeding faultiness of every 
other son of man who has eyer lived, the 
sublimest prophet no less than the ordi- 
nary worldling; secondly, the transcend- 
ency of the goodness of Jesus, exalting 
him to a rank entirely separate from all 
the rest of the human race; thirdly, the 
inadequacy of the ordinary spiritual laws 
to bring forth so unique a character. 

Now I believe that I am not at all 
behind you in my love and reverence for, 
or my spiritual appreciation of, Jesus 
Christ; and I am quite certain that your 
distinguished friend. and correspondent 
was not behind you in these things. Yet 
I cannot admit any one of your three 
assumptions. 

1. First, in regard to your depreciation 
of all others the best and purest of our 
race. You write these words: ‘“ In every 
other prophet of humanity we detect the 
presence of innumerable flaws, moral 
chasms, breaks of sympathy, provin- 
cialisms, inconsistencies, bias, &c.” This, 
you will admit, is a most grave and 
sweeping charge; to me it is indeed a 
startling one. J am sure you find no plea- 
sure in making it, and would not make it 
save after severe investigation. You are 
doubtless ready with your evidence. . I 
will, however, content myself with asking 
you to point out “the innumerable flaws 
and breaks of sympathy”? in Sakyamuni, 
whom men call the Buddha; and to go 
to quite another sphere, ‘ the innumerable 
flaws and moral chasms” in Alfred, maker 
of England. One exception to your 
generalisation would break down your 
argument. Ihave pretty closely studied 
what is known of these two sons of men. 
I have failed, and thousands of other 
students have also failed, to detect the 
“innumerable flaws” of which you speak. 
It is necessary to your argument that you 
should point them out. Meanwhile, I hold 
by the belief that these two spirits at least 
were so pure and noble, so selfless in their 
spirit of service and their love of men, that 
your statement cannot escape the charge 
of libel. 

2. Your second assumption is the trans- 
cendency of the goodness of Jesus, exalt- 
ing him toa rank entirely separate from 
all the rest of the human race. Now, I 
sometimes think that this fencing off of 
Jesus into a class alone has done more 
than any other cause to breed the spirit of 
revolt against his spiritual leadership and 
moral captaincy. He does not need this 
safeguarding; and his quality will have 
more attractive power and transforming 
efficacy on others if you leave him there 
among the great sons of history to assert 
his own hegemony by the native power of 
his manhood. But as for the fact itself, 
I find his goodness to be all of the same 
quality as that which we most revere and 
love in other men, an ideal for us all, and 
not of a make and pattern to be segregated 
from the great mass of ethical and spiritual 
force energising, now with ebb and now 
with flow of power, through the age-long 
evolution of human history. 

Do you not, my dear sir, in spite of 
your honest effors to empty yourself of 
bias, bring to the perusal of the Gospels a 
different method of criticism from that 
which you apply to other records of exalted 
humanity ? As you yourself find in every 
other biography “innumerable flaws, 
moral chasms, breaks of sympathy,” might 
not one approaching the Gospels in the 
same frame of mind in which you have 


approached these others, perhaps find 
some shadow in the cursing of the fig- 
tree or the destruction of the Gadarene 
swine, in the awful vehemence of 
denunciation levelled against a whole 
order of men high in the religious 
regard. of Israel, in the dramatic 
action with the whip of small chords in 
the Temple Court? You will say, and 
justly say, that such criticisms would 
betray either an ‘uncritical literalism in 
accepting incidents or a lack of that sym- 
pathetic insight which alone can measure 
a sublime and radiant character. But, if 
so, must we not suppose in your methods 
the like defect when you draw such un- 
favourable conclusions concerning all 
other bright and particular stars of the 
human race ? 

But you tell us that you find through- 
out the Gospels, even in the parables 
themselves, a consciousness of authority 
and an assumption of moral prerogative 
which would be offensive unless it came 
from one conscious of that unique incar- 
nation of God which you allege. But 
surely a man filled with the consciousness 
of God, with the certainty of the truth 
which he proclaims, with. assurance of 
the healing and saving power of that 
temper of sonship to God. into which 
Jesus has won his way, may and must 
speak with an intensity of assertion 
which to the unsympathetic might seem 
presumptuous, even though he draw his 
conviction and his authority from no 
other sources than those which God 
everywhere opens to the pure in heart. 
You plead that you do not “ exaggerate 
the elevation, the loveliness, and the 
perfect moral sympathy and unapproach- 
able grandeur of this life’ I do not 
think that you do exaggerate its ‘‘ eleva- 
tion and loveliness”—rather that you 
somewhat distort and misinterpret. them. 
And his ‘ unapproachableness”’ you do 
not, it seems to me, somuch “exaggerate” 
as assume on evidence that is inadequate. 

3, But let us finally proceed to the con- 
nection which you endeavour to establish 
between the existence of the Eternal 
Word within the personality of God and 
the perfection of the man Jesus Christ. 
I understand you to believe that that per- 
fection was brought about by the inflow 
of the Eternal Word into the person of 
Jesus till he became himself “ the express 
image ’’ of God. In one place, I observe, 
you write that you “see no difference in 
kind, but only in degree” in the union of 
the divine and the human in Jesus and in 
other men. But that concession hardly 
seems to have much significance, inasmuch 
as you afterwards throw your whole force 
into the contention that “ inspiration, the 
inspiration of the divine essence visiting 
the soul of Jesus,-and filling it without 
measure” does not svffice to account for 
‘ all the uniqueness” you witness in his 
ife. 

You say that “we have no evidence 


that the inspiration which lifts men to 


the higher levels of insight and attain- 
ment—all inferior to his—is competent 
to the larger task of perfecting an 
individual.” And therefore you reject 
the term “inspiration” as describing the 
action of the Spirit of God on the soul 
of Jesus, and adopt instead the word 
“incarnation.” You reserve the word 
“incarnation” for Jesus only, thus cut- 
ting yourself off, I incidentally observe, 


from using the language of that very 


popular school of theology amongst us 


now which speaks of the incarnation of 
God in all good and holy men. 4 

As for you, you lay down an emphatic 
distinction between inspiration and 
incarnation : inspiration for others ; 
incarnation for Jesus, But I could wish 
that you had more clearly defined what 
that distinction is, how we are to 
discriminate between the two, “ Inspira- 
tion” means literally “breathing in.” 
“Incarnation”? means “ enfleshing.” 
Both are metaphors from the physical ; 
but the former seems the more comely 
word for a spiritual idea. However, you 
insist that in Jesus’s case it is incarnation ; 
and you insist on it on the ground that 
we have no evidence that inspiration 
would suffice. 

I reply that, on the other hand, we 
have and can have no evidence that 
inspiration would not suffice. Who is to 
put a measure to the power of the Spirit 
of God? If we see his inspiration 
transforming an Augustine from a reckless 
sensualist to a spiritual saint, who is to 
say it can go no further? What can be 
more arbitrary than thus to limit its 
efficacy and shut it out from capacity to 
lift men up to be veritable sons of God? 
You first put an artificial chasm between 
the goodness of the best and the goodness 
of Jesus; and then you say that you must 
have quite a different process to produce 
the second from that which creates the 
first. 

And to what end such distinction? If 
all that is open to us is inspiration, but 
incarnation—a greater thing—was given 
to Jesus; then where is-our pattern, our 
example, our brother, the man of like nature 
with ourselves calling us up to be like to 
him, to be sons of God with him? Nay, 
let us trust the divine inbreathing—that 
great hallowing energy from God which 
men have named inspiration, Let us 
believe that it is open to every sincere and 
humble soul. And taking the hand of 
Jesus, our brother—our captain, too, yet 
of our flesh and our spirit—let us move on 
through the eternity that stretches before 
us till we too, by God’s grace, win our 
Christhood, our perfect sonship to the 
Father. i 

Believe me, dear Professor Knight, 
With the most sincere respect, 
Very faithfully yours, 
Ricnarp A, ARMSTRONG. | 
Liverpool, Nov., 1901. 


Avucxiann, New Zeauanp.—The Rey. 
W. Copeland Bowie has received the 
following additional donations towards 
the cost of erecting the new Unitarian 
Church at Auckland, New Zealand :— 
Anonymous, 10s. (making 20s.) ; Rev. J. 
E. Carpenter, £1 1s.; Miss 8S. S. Dowson, 
£3; Sir E. Durning Lawrence, £5 5s.; 
from a Friend, £5; Mr. J. Kennedy, £1; 
Mr. James Laycock, £1; Mr. T. Grosvenor 
Lee, £5; Mr. J. Ellis Mace, £1; Mr. 
David Martineau, £2; Mr. H. J. Morton, 
£2; Mr. Stanton W. Preston, £5; Mr. 
Ion Pritchard, £5; Mr. W. Spiiler, 
£5 5s. Including the £50 voted by the 
British and Foreign Unitarian Associa- 
tion, the sum of £306 1s. has been sub- 
scribed by the Mother Country, and the 
whole amount has now been forwarded to 
the Treasurer of the Building Fund at 
Auckland. 


Correspondents are requested to note that to 
be sure of insertion the same week, news must 
reach the Office by the first post on Thur: at 
latest, and the earlier in the week the 
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LITERATURE. 
MATTHEW HENRY AND HIS 
CHAPEL.* 


Mr. Roserts, who until recently was 
minister of Matthew Henry’s Chapel at 
Chester, is to be congratulated on the com- 
pletion of his bi-centenary history. It is 
a book rich in old Nonconformist lore, 
containing much original matter now for 
the first time published from the old MSS., 
and there are a number of interesting 
illustrations. We are glad to see the lst 
of nearly 150 subscribers to the volume, 
but there must be many more lovers of 
the cause and students of Nouconformist 
history who will wish to add this new 
book to their store. 
The foundation of the chapel was laid in 
September, 1699, and in August, 1700, 
after haying occupied an earlier chapel for 
thirteen years, Matthew Henry and his 
congregation entered upon their new 
possession; but when the present con- 
gregation began to think of the bi-cen- 
tenary celebration, they found that first 
their old building must be thoroughly 
renovated. ‘lowards this end the essen- 
tial things were done at a cost of £700, 
with admirable results, but leaving still 
more to be desired, and the celebration. 
was happily held in October of last year. 
As a contribution towards the cost, as well 
as for the work’s sake, Mr. Roberts under- 
took the preparation of his history; and 
while we fear that the book, with its 
wealth of material, has proved too costly 
to be of much financial gain to the old 
chapel, it certainly deserves for this reason, 
as for its own intrinsic worth, a generous 
welcome. 
Matthew Henry himself, known to the 
world as a pious commentator and by 
former generations very widely read, 
naturally occupies a much larger place in 
Mr. Roberts’s book, than the chapel of 
which he was the first and most distin- 
guished minister. Indeed, the actual 
records of the chapel are very meagre, 
and the story has in many places to be 
filled in from what is known of contem- 
porary Nonconformist history. 
But first we have two most interesting 
chapters on Matthew’s father, Philip 
Henry, a favourite pupil of Dr. Busby’s 
at Westminster, a student .of Christ 
Church, Oxford, in the time of the civil 
war, who as a young man witnessed the 
execution of Charles I., one of the ejected 
of 1662, and the one man, apparently for 
whom the brutal Jeffreys showed some 
consideration. One quaint passage from 
Philip Henry’s record of his school days 
we will quote. Mr. Roberts prints the 
spelling and the contractions of the 
original, but we will modernise it here:— 
The usual severities of the school I had 
but small share of, while Twas init. Once 
being monitor of the chamber and being 
- gent forth to seek one that played truant 
(it was Nath. Bul, afterwards. a Master of 
Paul’s School), I found him out where he 
had hid himself, and at his earnest request 
_ promised him I would make excuse for him, 
and say I could not find him, which I 
wickedly did; the next morning being 
examined by Mr. Busby, where he was, and 
_ whether he saw me, he said, yes, he did; 
at which Iremember Mr. Busby turned his 
eye towards me and said ka: ov réxvoy! and 
whipt me, which was the only time I ever 


* “Matthew Henry and His Chapel, 1662-1900,” 
_ By H.D. Roberts. The Liverpool Bookeellers’ Co, 
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felt the weight of his hand, and I deserved 
it; he appointed me also a penitential copy 
of Latin verses, which I made and brought 
him, and then he gave me sixpence and 
received me again into his favour. 


In September, 1657, Philip Henry re- 
ceived Presbyterian ordination and became 
minister at Worthenbury, in Shropshire. 
There he remained until Bartholomew's 
Day, 1662, when he retired to Broad 
Oak, his wife’s inheritance, near Whit- 
church, which remained his home until his 
death in 1696. At Broad Oak Matthew was 
born in October, 1662. Thus father and son 
lived together through the troubled times 
of persecution, and Philip Henry was not 
a stranger to the inside of Chester Gaol. 
Some notes of his “ concerning the taking 
away of Penal laws and tests,” Mr. Roberts 
prints for the first time. The following is 
one of the notes :— 


Quaer.—Whether there be not two 
Churches of England, one built upon the 
foundation of the Apostles and Prophets, 
Jesus Christ himself being the Chief Corner 
Stone, and another built upon the founda- 
tion of Penal laws and statutes, the Act of 
Uniformity being the chief corner stone. 
The former holding and asserting all the 
great Truths of the Gospel contained in their 
Doctrinal Articles which are great and able 
to defend themselves according to the Scrip- 
tures, the other urging and insisting upon 
a pareel of unnecessary forms and cere- 
monies contained in their rubrics and 
canons which are weak and unable to de- 
fend themselves without the aid and assist- 
ance of fines and imprisonments; and 
whether the former being of God shall not 
certainly stand and the latter being of men 
shall not certainly fall. 


In telling of Matthew Henry’s early life, 
Mr. Roberts prints a number of family 
letters, and also a long record of events in 
London, which he sent home while he was 
studying at Gray’s Inn in 1685-6. Those 
were troubled times, and in one place he 
writes :— 


TI was very glad to understand that last 
Thursday, Nov. 5, the London ministers 
preached so much. against Popery as Dr. 
Sherlock, &c. I heard Dr. Stillingfleet’s 
lecture on Exodus xv. 9,10. Bonfires were 
prohibited here, an order of King and 
Council being published that no bonfires 
should be made at any time without the 
King’s express order. But if we may have 
good fires in the chimney and none in Smith- 
field we shal] do pretty well. 


Matthew had been sent to London in 
the first instance to be educated for the 
ministry, in the house of a Nonconformist 
minister, but when the growing stringency 
of the laws against Dissenters seemed to 
effectually bar such a career, he was 
entered at Gray’s Inn. Then came first 
James II.’s irregular toleration, and soon 
after, the Revolution and the period of 
Nonconformist chapel building, so that 
the way opened for Matthew Henry’s 
prosperous ministry at Chester. In May, 
1687, he was privately ordained in London, 
having been asked to settle at Chester, 
and from that time until 1712 he minis- 
tered there. Only after much hesitation 
he was induced in that year to remove to 
Hackney, and in 1714 he died at Nant- 
wich, on his way to revisit his old con- 
gregation. 

We have been tempted to linger over 
these earliest records, and must only very 
briefly refer to the rest of Mr. Roberts’s 
work. The first three ministers at Chester 
occupied the pulpit for 111 years in all, 
during which period, unhampered by any 
doctrinal Trust the congregation departed 
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from the Calvinism of their first teacher 
to doctrine which, at the beginning of last 
century, had become distinctly Unitarian. 
This progress Mr. Roberts illustrates from 
the contemporary history, with references 
to Mr. Lloyd’s drastic treatment of ‘The 
Presbyterians ” and “The Open Trust 
Myth,” for which the curious must refer 
to the book itself. 

The chapter on the ‘ Secession” of 
1769 is a real contribution to the history, 
which should be carefully noted. In that 
year the Rev. Joseph Jenkins, described 
as Baptist minister at Wrexham, came to 
Chester and became the first minister of 
an Independent church in that city. It is 
commonly held that he came at the call 
of .a body which had separated from the 
congregation at Matthew Henry’s Chapel, 
and a recent historian has stated in so 
many words : 


A deputation from Chester waited upon 
him to preach for the friends at Chester, 
who had separated from Crook-street 
congregation. 


Mr. Jenkins himself, on the contrary, in a 
letter dated Sept. 24, 1773, explaining 
the circumstances of his settlement at 
Chester writes :— 


J asked again whether they intended to 
make a party and separate from Mr. 
Chidlaw (the minister at Crook-street), 
for that neither my character, connections, 
or inclination would permit me to be con- 
cerned in an affair of that nature. The 
answer was clearly in the negative. I am, 
said Mr. Dix (one of the two who, with 
Mr. Holland, formed the deputation), no 
member of the chapel—I am a member of 
the late Dr. Watts’s Church. Iam only a 
hearer and occasional communicant at the 
chapel, and have been long dissatisfied with 
the young preachers from Warrington who 
supplied during Mr. Chidlaw’s illness. 
He said, moreover, that he was of the 
orthodox sentiments and wished to hear me 
again. Mr. Holland said that he was a 
member of Mr. Thomas’s Church at Bristol 
and only a hearer at the chapel, and that 
they were deputed to speak to me by several 
other persons, partly Baptists, and partly 
Methodists, who had been in connection 
with Mr. Westley, but were now dis- 
satisfied. 

As a matter of fact there seems to have 
been nothing at that time that can be 
dignified by the name of a “ secession ” 
from Matthew Henry’s Chapel. 

The minister of the chapel at the time 
of the passing of the Dissenters’ Chapels 
Act in 1844 was the Rev. Mortimer 
Maurice, and Mr. Roberts quotes some 
passages of a sermon of his, preached 
July 28 of that year, after the passing of 
the Act. Having spoken of the progress 
of their thought in matters of religion 
and the liberty which justified it, the 
preacher said :— 

We set a high value upon our Unitarian 
views and sentiments, but we value the 
principles of Christian Liberty more. We 
would leave the deep things of God to be 
examined by the impartial judgment of 
after generations, and we could not pre- 
sume to bias that judgment by availing our- 
selves of the principles of law and property 
to perpetuate our characteristic opinion. 
And this we would abstain from doing, 
through a firm faith in an over-ruling 
Providence, and from a thorough conviction 
that whatever changes he ordains or per- 
mits in human opinion will be made to 
produce ultimate good. 


And, in conclusion, Maurice quotes 
from the sermon delivered by Matthew 
Henry at the opening of the chapel :— 


We are far from engrossing religion and 
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the’ Church to ourselves and those of our 
own way, or thinking that we are the only 
elect people of God; from our hearts we 
abhor and renounce all such narrow 
principles as are contrary to Catholic 
Christianity and undermine its sure and 
large foundations. 


The first three ministers of Matthew 
Henry’s Chapel served altogether, as we 
have already noted, for 111 years., Their 
successors during the next 102 years 
number ten, of whom the longest in the 
service was the Rev. J. K. Montgomery 
(1860-1896), still happily a member of his 
old congregation. Having given a brief 
chronicle of these later ministries, Mr. 
Roberts, in a concluding chapter, reprints 
Tur InquirER’s report of the Bicentenary 
celebrations, and adds to the interest and 
value of his book by appending a number 
of lists of subscribers, trustees, communi- 
cants, &c., giving also particulars of the 
various chapel trusts. 

We heartily re-echo the wish with 
which Mr. Roberts concludes his Preface 
—prompted by a sense of what he has 
learnt in the preparation of this book, and 
of how much more there is yet to learn— 
that our two chief authorities on Non- 
conformist history, the Revs. Alexander 
Gordon and J. Edwin Odgers, would give 
us “at least a series of essays on leading 
points in the development of religious 
liberty,” | 
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VOICES OF NATURE . 


Surety there never was a time when 
the methods and revelations of Nature 
were more eagerly studied than in these 
days. The impetus given to the study 
by devoted observers at the middle and 
end of the nineteenth century—men who 
went straight to Nature to ascertain at 
first hand the methods and laws she 
observes in her infinite diversity of opera- 
tions—seems not to have been all spent 
and exhausted in their own day. Rather 
has it increased both in volume and in in- 
tensity, and where there were, then, indivi- 
duals and groups of two or three, slowly 
and quietly working along their special 
lines of research, there are now hundreds, 
even thousands, who, inspired by their 
devotion, have eagerly entered into their 


labours, and who with spectroscope and. 


camera, with microscope and test-tube, with 
geological hammer and deep-sea dredge, 
are ceaselessly busy adding to the record 
of observed facts. And always we see 
how true it isthat ‘‘well begun ishalfdone.” 
The pioneer—to whom be all honour— 
makes those first steps along the hitherto 


untrodden path which cost so much, 


but which, with all they demand of tireless 
devotion, are so well worth the making. 
Gratefully men follow along the path 
he has indicated—the path which leads 
to fuller appreciation of the wonders, 
the beauties, and the prophetic meanings 
of the life that now is. 

And such a pioneer, of whom we Eng- 
lish folk are now proud, was Charles 
Darwin. Itis a noteworthy fact that so 
great has become the demand for popular 
accounts of what Darwin did, and of the 
theories which he propounded, that the 
associations and societies whose business 
it is to provide religious literature for the 
general reader have found it expedient 
and necessary to respond to the demand 
of ther clients for introductions and text- 

* “Voices of Nature : and Lessons from Science.” 


By Caroline A. Martineau. Second enlarged edi- 
tion, Sunday School Association, 1s, net, 


books dealing with “ Darwinism” and 
with other subsequent developments of 
his theories on the Science of Life. 

It is to the credit of these societies for 
providing religious literature that they 
have so fully responded to a demand 
which .asks at once for scientific and 
religious knowledge. 

And our own associations have not been 
backward in this respect; indeed, to whom 
if not to us pertain theduty and privilege of 
showing, not merely that science is hand- 
maid of religion, but rather that science 
is twin-sister to religion. 

It is with these considerations in mind 
that we offer our congratulations to Miss 
Caroline A. Martineau onthe way in which 
she has dealt with her subject in her little 
book ‘ Voices of Nature,’ and to the 
Sunday School Association for having 
published the book, and to ourselves the 
readers who. may, at so small an outlay, 
obtain and read the well-written series of 
nine lessons therein contained, on what 
Nature has to tell concerning the world in 
which we live, and the way in which life- 
forms are evolved. 

It is our privilege, having been asked to 
notice the book, to express one regret as 
well as great appreciation. That regret is 
that the book was not more profusely 
illustrated. 

Illustration in these days is compara- 
tively cheap, and whilst many books are 
published which, perhaps, owe all their 
excellence to good illustration, it seems to 
us rather to be deplored that such good 
matter as that which Miss Martineau 
gives us should have been rather meagrely 
illustrated. The text, to be sure, is of a 
nature to carry the reader easily and 
eagerly on from page to page, but for 
young folk (and as the Sunday School 
Association publishes the book, we presume 
that young folk are first in order. of im- 
portance) a greater profusion of illustra- 
tions and diagrams would have been an 
improvement. 

The first six lessons deal with subjects 
likely to interest the middle and upper 
classes in our schools. . 

No. I. “A Lesson Written in Chalk” 
is an introduction to geology, and leads 
the young reader to think out for him or 
herself the reasons for the appearance of 
marine shells in bed of chalk far from the 
sea. 

‘Nos. II. and IIT. “ Flowers and their 
Friends ” will delight all lovers of spring- 
tide flowers and their servants, the winged 
insects. 

No. IV. “No Waste in Nature ” is at 
the same time a lesson in chemistry and 
a moral lesson on true economy. . The 
moral element in this lesson preponderates, 
but is never allowed to become prosy or 
wearisome. Indeed, throughout the whole 
book the skilful interweaving of the moral 
drawn from Nature constitutes its pre- 
eminent charm. 

Nos. V. and VI. “ How Work Is Done ” 
and “The Reward of Work” are both 


treated in a way which elucidates mechani-. 


cal laws and brings out the value of earnest 
purposeful living. 

There is a marked advance in subject 
matter and style of treatment in the last 
three sections, which deal with the 
doctrines of “Darwinism” with great 
clearness. 
been io explain, in simple language, the 
teachings of Darwin, along with such 
modifications as have been found neces- 
sary since the great pioneer passed away. 
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‘their library of devotion. 


The object of the writer has | 


Whilst the former sections are fitted if 
used by teacher or parent to evoke the 
interest of the young folk, the last three 
will be found intensely interesting to mem- 
bers of elder classes, teachers and parents. 
Of these three the first, No. VII., deals 
with the “Struggle for Existence” and 
“Survival of the Fittest,” and provides 
good reading and food for reflection. 
It also leads on to the subject dealt with 
in No. VJII. “Mutual Helpfulness in 
Nature.” . In this chapter Miss Martineau 
deals with the objection raised by tender- 
hearted folk that ‘“ Darwin’s teachings 
imply the advantage of selfishness, or, at 
all events, the triumph of strength over 
weakness.” She points out, with examples, 
that the fittest to survive is not necessarily 
the strongest or even the cleverest: Fit- 
ness often includes other and nobler 
qualities. This opens up the question as 
to what fitness really involves. 

At the conclusion is the following 
passage :— ty 

The fittest to survive may be, and inmany 
instances are, not the strongest and best 
able to fight their own battles, but those 
which are of most service to others. A 
single unselfish man or woman living among 
others who are selfish may, no doubt, be at 
a disadvantage to some extent and for a 
time; but a community of unselfish men 
and women would, in the long run, get on 
much better than society as we find it now, 
and I can see nothing in Darwin’s teachings 
to make one think otherwise. 

The concluding chapter deals with 
“Natural Beauty,” and gives instances of 
its use to its possessor. It is full of 
suggestion for thought—the more so as the 
subject is one on which it is possible to 
hold very divergent opinions. 

The book is neatly bound, and, for the 
size, contains a large amount of reliable 
information in very readable form. It 
should be a welcome addition to the class- 
books in our Sunday-schools. 


T. Rosprnson. 
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SHORT NOTICES. 


Dr. Joun Hunter, until recently 
minister of Trinity Church, Glasgow, 
has marked his settlement at the King’s 
Weigh House Church, Grosvenor-square, 
by bringing out a new and greatly 
improved edition of his Devotional Services 
for Public Worship. The first edition of. 
this book was published in 1880, and 
through successive editions, to this the 
seventh, it has grown not only in size but 
in the completeness and fitness of the 
help it offers for reverent congregational — 
worship. Dr. Hunter’s ideal has always 
been to unite the free utterance of the 
minister with a liturgical service in which 
the congregation shall take a large part, 
and the difficulty in previous editions of 
the book of a number of scattered portions 


| of service, from which selection had on 


each occasion to be made, has now been 
overcome by arranging a number of com- 
plete services. Even those who could not 
statedly use this book for common worship 
will find it a most welcome addition to 
Many will 
welcome also the addition of a table of 
Scripture lessons. (James Maclehose and 
Sons. 3s. 6d. net.) BUPA Ge 3 


Mrs. Tileston’s little book of “ Daily — 
Strength for Daily Needs” has long been 
our classic among such collections for 
daily devotional reading, as her 
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- Prayer,” and now we have to welcome a 


who, like his late brother Norman Macleod, 
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of poetry in “Quiet Hours,” “Sunshine 
in the Soul,” and “ Tender and True” are 
also among the best of their kind. More 
recently we received from the same hand 
a little book of selected prayers gathered 
from writers as far apart as Augustine 
and Christina Rossetti, “‘Great Souls at 
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Visit to a School for Deaf and Dumb 
Children in Switzerland. 


Ir is very wonderful how much can be 
done for children who are deaf and dumb. 
Although they cannot hear any sound, they 
are taught by watching the lips of the 
teacher to see how words are made, and so 
to speak themselves, and at the same time 
to read and write, so that they can enjoy 
books just as we do. It is like taking a 
poor prisoner, shut up in a narrow dun- 
geon, where there is nothing to interest 
and nothing for him to do, and setting him 
free in a great and beautiful world, to live 
and be happy with his fellow-men. 

It is not easy to understand how the 
deaf and dumb learn to talk and to under- 
stand, but I think you will be interested in 
this account of a visit to one of the schools 
for such children. 


second book of daily readings, Joy and 
Strength for the Pilgrim’s Day, ‘‘a selection 
from writers of many countries and cen- 
turies of thoughts of courage, faith, hope, 
and love, to cheer and inspirit the pilgrim 
in his daily journey, whether it be in 
clouds or sunshine, and to remind him of 
what he can do to help his fellow- 
travellers.” Judging from the number of 
extracts taken from each author, Fénélon 
and Pusey are still among Mrs. Tileston’s 
favourites, and with them Mrs, Sidney 
Lear holds the first place. Emerson and 
Thom are hardly represented, and Mar- 
tineau and Marcus Aurelius not at all, 
although they furnished much for “ Daily 
strength.” On the other hand, Canon 
Carter and Archbishop Temple rank high 
in the new book. It is needless to assure 
our readers that the selections, both of 
prose and verse, are made with fine feeling 
and true insight, and that the book is 
beautiful both in form and substance. 
(Longmans. 3s. 6d. net.) 


My son and his wife, while staying at 
Sierre, in the canton of Valais, paid an 
interesting visit to the old monastery of 
La Géronde, which has now been con- 
verted into a school for deaf and dumb 
children (sowrds muets). The chaplain, 
who is called le rectewr, received the party, 
took them into the schoolroom of the 
youngest class, and left them there. An 
extremely bright Sister was teaching here, 
and she had two sections to teach—some 
who had only been eight weeks at the 
school, and some longer. About six, all 
Germans, had been there only eight weeks, 
and they were first inspected. The pupils 
learn entirely by watching the teacher’s 
mouth, or, in some cases, she puts their 
hands under her chin, and they recognise 
the word from the vibration. When the 
children could only say single words, she 
had always an object or a picture for the 
child to point to, so that it knew what it 
was talking about. A few made sounds 
(letters) only, and they could all run to the 
blackboard and write the letter, or the 
word, or the sentence, as it happened. 
(The writing and spelling throughout the 
school is marvellous, by the by.) The 
more advanced section (mostly French) 
understood more, and some answered her 
questions quickly. It was a joy to see and 
hear the little teacher ; she was so bright, 
and they were evidently so fond of her. 

The next two classes, also under one 
Sister, were then visited—mostly French, 
and about twelve altogether. Some looked 
very bright, and all laughed and seemed 
alive and well. They keep their eyes 
riveted on the teacher in a pathetic way. 
There was no parrot-like repetition of 
poetry. She asked them questions about 
what they had seen out of doors, and 
their answers showed reflection. Some 
voices were painful to listen to, but others 
were clear and almost normal. The older 
part answered questions on a story told 
them on Sunday about St. Bernard. The 
Sister mentioned that she often takes the 
children for a walk, and talks to them 
wbout what they see (cows, &c.). When 
they come in they rest for half an hour, 
and then write down what they recollect. 
The teaching about the creation was old- 
fashioned—swn created on the third day, 
plants on the fourth, &c—but to have 
got into these poor locked-up brains an 
idea of God and of His marvellous creation 
is something. Itis believed that unless 
thusrescued those borudeaf-mute may grow 
into “crétins”—a sad form of scarcely 


Very different from Mrs. Tileston’s is 
another book of daily readings, The 
Garden of Life: Flowers of Thought on 
Culture, Conduct, and Character for 
Hvery Day in the Year, gathered and 
‘arranged by H.W. Smith. The author 
calls them flowers, but very many of them 
would be better described as herbs or 
useful vegetables. The selections are, for 

the most part, very modern, from well- 
known and little-known writers—even 
anonymous extracts from newspapers and 
magazines are included—with abundant 
food for thought and nourishing moral 
sentiments. It is a book of ethical in- 
struction, but with little, so far as we have 
been able to see, touching upon the finer 
graces of life or its deeper spiritual ex- 
periences. Instead of the text, which is 
generally found in such books at the head 
of a page, there is the name of an author, 
by no means always the author from 
whom a selection follows, with dates, and 
a line or two as to his writings and 
character. Mr. Smith has published two 
_ other anthologies, “Modern Thoughts 
on Life and Conduct” and “ Modern 
_ Thoughts on Religion and Culture.” In 
this new book he presents us with his 
portrait. (Williams and Norgate. 5s. net.) 

The annual yolumes of Good Words and 

the Sunday Magazine are always welcome 
for their good store of pictures and whole- 
some reading. Throughout the former 
-volume Neil Munro’s “ Shoes of Fortune” 
run, and among the biographical articles 
are four on “ Celebrated Lady Travellers,” 
of which that on Mary Kingsley is by Miss 
Toulmin Smith. The memorial article on 
‘Queen Victoria is written by the Editor, 
was one of her chaplains. Interesting 
features in the Sunday Magazine are a 
series of papers on “ Noble Women of 
our Time,” including Mrs. Sidney Lear, 
Mrs. Nassau Senior and Miss Agnes Jones, 
who did so much for nursing in the work- 
house infirmary at Liverpool; and six 
papers on “ Respectable Sins,” by Dr. J. 
Watson, (Isbister and Oo. 7s. 6d. each.) 


human idiocy, arising not from want of 
brain-power, but of means of communi- 
cating with their fellow-creatures, 

The visitors now followed all the forty- 
four children into the chazel for ten 
minutes’ prayer. They divided, French 
on one side and Germans on the other. 
A Sister repeated “Our: Father” in 
German, and all the German children 
said it after her. Then she crossed over 
to the other side of the chapel and 
repeated the same prayer in French for 
the French children. It sounded uncouth! 
but (says one) it was hard to keep one’s 
eyes dry. There was something so 
affectionate, so infinitely strenuous and 
appealing about these children, and such 
intelligence dawning in some eyes. There 
were a few invocations of saints, and then 
the children came out, in perfect order, 
and reverently keeping their little hands 
folded all the while, for a meal. 

Then the top class of all was visited. 
Its pupils did some geography, and a 
French section of them French verbs. 
It was observed that the teacher made 
them jind out for themselves whatever they 
can, and herself never degenerated into a 
mere “instruction-jug”’ (for pouring out 
facts, &c.). The children did a good deal 
of blackboard writing themselves, and the 
teachers very little, except correcting their 
work, 

This way of teaching is far better than 
the old way by which deaf people used 
to be taught to talk with their hands, 
making different signs for each letter, and 
it is now used all over the world. Hun- 
dreds, even thousands of children, who 
without it would have had very sad and 
lonely lives, are now able to learn. many 
things, and grow up to be helpful and. 
happy men and women. 

Witiram H. Herrorp. 
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Black.) 
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The Wonderful Story of Dunder van 
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By E. Chesterton. 2s. 6d, (R. Brimley 
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The Christian World, Christmas 
Number. 1d. (James Clarke and Co.) 
Public-House Reform. By A. N. Cum- 
ming, M.A. 2s. 6d. (Swan Sonnen- 
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RECONCILIATION. 


We referred in a recent article to a 
paper on ‘Tbe Minister’s Adjustment 
to the New Conditions,’ read by the 
Rev. Wintram C. Gannerr to the 
American National Conference of Unit- 
ayian and other Christian Churches, 
and we wish now to call the attention 
of our readers to another striking utter- 
ance of his, which has deservedly been 
widely read, and which contains lessons 
good for us to ponder, as bearing upon 
the conditions of religious life in this 
country hardly less directly than in the 
churches of America... The sermon to 
which we refer is entitled ‘‘ The New 
Orthodoxy, the New Unitarianism, and 
the New Universalism, should they be 
Three or One? ”’ It was first preached, 
in substance, Mr. GannurT says, in a 
brief preface, at the installation of the 
Rev. Pauu: FRoTHINGHAM as minister of 
the Arlington-street Church in Boston, 
in October of last year, the church of 
which CuHannina and_ the preacher’s 
father, Ezra Stines GANNETT, were 
ministers. ‘‘The sermon was an ex- 
pression of hope that CHannina’s 
Church might lead in the movement 
for Fellowship, even as it once did in 
the movement for Freedom, in religion.” 
It was also given as an address last 
summer to the New York State Con- 
ference of Religion at Buffalo, and 
again, somewhat recast, Mr. Gannett 
preached it on the twelfth anniversary 
of his settlement with his present con- 
gregation at Rochester, New York. 

There is, Mr. GANNETT says, un- 
doubtedly a ‘* New Orthodoxy.” 
Modification is acknowledged by 
the staunchest Conservatives. Frank 
criticism and repudiation of creeds are 
rife. Half the Unitarian ministers in 
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America probably come from Orthodox 
homes and many from Orthodox pulpits, 
with but little return-migration ; but 
still more significant is the constant 
attempt of those who do not think of 
migration, to restate the old truths of 
Christianity in terms which the mind, 
heart, and conscience of to-day can 
accept. As to the books of these new 
teachers, which are already a goodly 
number, ‘‘ There may be mist in their 
thought and a blurring of phrase in 
their pages, but. what yearnings for the 
new erections of faith which shall take 
the place of the old now falling in ruin ! 
And each new book of the kind dis- 
tances the last in jubilant gladness for 
escape from that ruin. . . . It is true, 
of course, that the large masses of 
Orthodoxy drag behind ; but true, also, 
that the heresy line is constantly 
shifting, and always in one direction. 
Yesterday’s panic positions are to-day’s 
permitted positions, and to-morrow’s 
platitudes. Liberal Christianity is 
found in solution, if not in crystallised 
form, is found budding, if not flowering, 
in all the Orthodoxies to-day.” And at 
the same time a new Unitarianism and 


a new Universalism have naturally 


moved forward also, under the same 
influences, to new conceptions of reli- 
gious truth. Should they be three or 
one? Mr. Gannetr asks; and his con- 
viction is that ‘* Reconciliation should 
be the key-note of twentieth-century reli- 
gion.” 

When we think of these beautiful ex- 
pansions of the old dogmas of Christendom 
so fast emerging of late in the churches 
around us, does it not seem as if we were 
entering upon the Liberal Orthodox Age? 
Liberal Orthodoxy is going to be a vastly 
larger body and forcethan its Come-outers. 
In the great seasons of history “ Unit- 
arianism ” and “ Universalism” will by 
and by be recognised as premature forms 
of Liberal Orthodoxy ; and this last, as we 
know it to-day, as but a primitive form of 
the great Liberal movement within Chris- 
tianity. Orthodoxy is bound to grow more 
and more liberal. It will become, as it 
much needs to become, more honest, more 
bravely outspoken, less afraid to identify 
its cause with the cause of its heretic. 
But I think the word will not be, ‘“ This 
is Unitarianism ” or ‘ Universalism,” but 
rather “ Unitarianism, Universalism, is 
this.” 


How these movements will actually 
work out in the future developments of 
Church life we cannot now forecast. It 
may be the destiny of Unitarians to be 
always in the van-guard, pioneers of 
progressive religious life, or possibly in 
other Churches the true pioneers of the 
future will arise. In any case it must 
be their aim that theirs shall always be 
Churches of the Spirit, whether well or 
ill spoken of, whether still isolated or 
merged in a larger Catholic Church, 
always true to their ideal, and doing 
the self-forgetful work for religion, for 
mankind, to which they are called. 

Outward and practical unity for the 
different Churches is not to be looked 
for in any near future, and the prospect 


of it is far more distant in this country 


ness to find in the beliefs of othe 
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even than in America ; but for unity of 
spirit and a common purpose much can 
already be done. 

Plans of union, its conditions, its name, 
and the like, are, if at all, for the morrows 
to settle. Now is the acceptable time for 
the simple drawing together of the half- 
hostile churches in conscious and open 
friendliness. The unity for to-day lies in- 
glad recognitions of spiritual tdfowahiti, 
in welcomed communions of worship, in 
confessed similarities of attitude before 
the mystery of the Universe and the needs 
of man, and in the joining of hands to 
minister to some of those tragic needs. 
These thingsare possible now. Union to this 
extent could be brought about this very 
season in many a spot in our lands—and 
the angels in heaven would rejoice ! 

For oh, the need, the need of the Recon- 
ciliation! The world needs it so much in 
these days of what seems like a declining 
moral ideal among the civilised nations, 
that it behoves all ministers, all laymen, 
to study the problems of Reconciliation 
in religion as an economy, as a new dis- 
cipline. The might of a Reconciled Church 
to achieve good for man! The things that 
are waiting to be done until earnest men 
of varying faiths are willmg to joi with 
each ‘other, head, heart, and hand, to 
accomplish them ! ace 

But, if. I mistake not, a beautiful out-. 
look opens before us. It is nota question 
whether the Reconciliation will come, and 
the things be done, and the wrongs be 
righted ; but when it will come, how long 
it will delay. That time-question lays 
duty on you and on me. The New 
Orthodoxy, the New Unitarianism, the 
New Universalism, yes, and the New 
Judaism, and the new and reverent 
Agnosticism—they ought not to be much 
longer separate, many. They ought. soon 
to be one. Twenty-five years of this 


twentieth century, ten years of it, with 


aimed endeavour, and with humility and 
religiousness in the endeavourers, might 
work wonders-of Reconciliation, 


To this appeal of Mr. Gannzrt’s a 
cordial response has been made by Dr. 
WASHINGTON GLADDEN, one of the best 
known of the liberal leaders of thought 
among the Orthodox Churches in 
America. In the Christian World of 
Nov. 14 there appeared a short article 
on ‘‘ Religion in America,’ over the 
familiar initials of Dr. Wurron, telling 
of Mr. Gannet?’s sermon (though his 
name, unfortunately, was misspelt) and 
then describing the response in the 
following terms :— 

This remarkable address Dr. Washing- 
ton Gladden made the subject of a sermon 
last month to his own congregation on 


“The New Orthodoxy and the New 


Liberalism,” in the course of which he 


said: ‘Has not this Liberal, putting 


away the spirit of the disputer, the caviller 
and the denier, and turning with open 


| face and loving mind to look with us upon 


the things that are precious to us, really 
seen into the heart of them? .. . Is not 
his faith essentially the same as ours? 
... How does it make you feel, my 
brethren, to hear yourselves hailed across 
the line by a voice like that ? It is like the 
Germans playing the ‘‘ Marseillaise” and 
the French cheering then. . . . If we all 
with the same openness of mind, the same 
largeness of sympathy, the same eager- 
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values that they find in them, would study 
the religious theories of those with whom 

_ we suppose ourselves to differ, how soon 
would reconciliation come.” 

The representative character of these 
two speakers, generally recognised by all 
who know them as standing for what. is 
best in the groups to which they belong, 
cannot be questioned, That the concor- 
dant views they hold, and the one spirit 
in which they hold them, are not as yet 
universally held among those who are 
classed with them in ecclesiastical lists is 
quite true. But itmay be believed that when 
the old chasm between the two parties is 
so far narrowed that leaders can thus clasp 
hands across it, it is in a fair way to be 
closed up in a practical recognition of the 
spiritual fact that religion unites those 
whom theology divides. 


In former generations, Mr. Gannett 
points out, Unitarians were called to 
vindicate two supreme truths— the 
goodness of Gop, and man’s right to 
the free use of his reason and con- 
science in religion; but even while 
they were maintaining their distinctive 
doctrines against the Trinitarian and 
the Calvinist, they ‘were doing some- 
thing even more important, ‘“* they 
were keeping open the road of the soul 
for advance in whatever direction the 
Spirit of God might lead. They were 
the spiritual descendants of Lutaur— 
of LutHmr the young and protesting, 
not Lutusr the old and affrighted; the 
continuators of the interior protest in 
Protestantism, the defenders of the dis- 
owned and vilified essence of the whole 
Protestant movement.” And we can 
only be thankful if now we find teachers 
in other Churches at last ready to follow 

out consistently the great principles of 
their Protestantism. 

The modern liberal movement, 
whether among Unitarians or the New 
Orthodox, is marked by the “ domina- 
tion of doctrine by Principles.” 

Freedom the method in religion, in 
place of authority and tradition ; Fellow- 
ship the spirit in religion, in place of 
sectarianism ; Character the test in religion, 
instead of ritual or creed ; and Salvation 
of Others the aim in religion, instead of 
salvation of self—these are not “doctrines” 

_ about God or Christ or the Bible or life 
after death; they are intellectual and 
moral “ principles.” The distinction is 
not exact, but is plain enough. They are 
the Four Great Principles of the Liberal 
Faith, which are beginning to dominate 
doctrines in the churches of Christendom. 
They are familiar to Unitarians, our old 
characteristic emphases. But to-day three 
of the four—exception as yet must be 
made of the second—are emphasised no 
more strongly by us than by many an 

~ eloquent voice in the Orthodox churches. 
They are the principles shared by all 
Liberals, whatever their church be called. 


To hold them supreme in religion makes 


one a “ Liberal,” whether he be a Jew or 
Christian, whether Roman Catholic, 
Episcopalian, Presbyterian, Baptist, or 
Methodist. Here, indeed, is the open 
gate for the ministry of Reconciliation. 
Here is Reconciliation already in large 
measure. And it is mainly a growth of 
this last generation. 


: As to actual unity of doctrine, in 


life, 


the great truths of the Father- 
hood of Gop, the divine sonship of 
Man, the true humanity of Jxsus, 
the application of the principles of 
ethics to the relations of Man to Gop, 
both here and hereafter, what the New 
Orthodoxy teaches is, with two notable 
exceptions, what Mr. Cuapwicx has 
aptly described as ‘‘ just Unitarianism 
or Universalism with the copyright run 
out.” And as to these two exceptions, 
so greatly emphasised by the New 
Orthodoxy, Mr. Gannett has this 
significant passage :— 


The New Orthodoxy is ‘ Christo- 
centric.” Is it not true that the more 
“ Christo-centric ” it becomes, that is, the 
more “ Christ” becomes to it the symbol 
of the All-Creative, Immanent Power, 
operating in physical Nature, in History, 
aud in the personal Soul, so much the 
more the difference between this Christ 
and the Being whom we call “Our Father ”’ 
reduces itself to a difference of name ? 
Should difference in name, in symbol, 
work divorce in religion? There are 
Trinities, if one value such computation 
and term, which all of us can believe in, 
and all of usdo. At the same time this 
centric Christ of the New Orthodoxy is 
increasingly hwman. There is no doubt of 
that. Our alienemphasis on the “humanity 


of Christ” is one of the contributions for 


which gratitude is specifically lavished upon 
us. The Liberal Orthodox mind reckons 
divinity in terms of humanity just as 
Unitarians do, for the human mind cannot 
do otherwise; but it is the increasing 
delight of the New Orthodoxy to do this 
with reference to Christ—Now from our 
side: shallow in mind and contracted of 
heart is that Unitarian or Universalist 
who does not increasingly recognise “ In- 
carnation’? as one of the supreme words 
of religion, ranking next to “ God ”’ itself 
in majesty of significance. Are we evo- 
lutionists ? Evolution appropriates the 
thought “incarnation” as its mystical 
synonym. Evolution opens our eyes to 
behold incarnation in mounting stages of 
the universe through. Evolution 
presses the word incarnation on our lips, 
and shrines the awe of the fact in our 
hearts. 

So, also, in regard to the Cross or 
Vicarious Atonement, the other great half 
of the Christo-centric theology. The New 
Orthodoxy, like ourselves, is more than 
beginning to recognise Vicarious Atone- 
ment as a law of the Universe, while 
claiming, of course, that Jesus’ death on 
the cross is the supreme example and type 
of the law. This “law” of vicariousness 
is that “no one liveth, and no one dieth, 
unto himself” ; that, first or last, the sin 
of one becomes the woe of many, and the 
virtue of one the blessing and joy of many ; 
and, further, that by means of this fellow- 
ship of unearned peace and unearned 
penalty God is slowly uplifting the race, 
at-one-ing it with himself. Nature is the 
great “socialist,” and this her mighty 
method of social salvation, her process by 
which the kingdom of heaven comes on the 
earth. Let a man, accepting this law to 
the full, willingly yield up his life for truth 
and his brothers (Jesus’ “joy,” you 
remember), and we face the most potent 
spiritualising force in history. Then is 
ideal sonship of God made real. Then is 


ithe Love at the heart of the Universe 


certified, Such sonship is repeatedly wit- 
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nessed : to see but one Christ in history is 
not to see him, as to know but one Bible 
is not to know that. The Cross is another 
of the universal symbols—symbol of self- 
sacrifice everywhere fulfilling itself in 
widening salvation. Again our question 
presses: Where two souls, gazing on this 
law, are bowed in common awe before it, 
should differing stress on one _ historic 
illustration of the law, even if unique in 
pathos and historic influence—should this 
work divorce in religion ? 


We are thankful to have our thoughts 


{thus led into paths which make for 


Reconciliation. We may not hope much 
as yet for an immediate practical out- 
come, and in this country the very 
emphatic cold shoulder of the Evan- 
gelical Free Church Council towards 
Unitarians may seem to point in a quite 
contrary direction. But there are 
hidden currents stronger even than the 
policy of the most ardent Churchman- 
ship, and we may still rejoice in the 
Spirit, and feel that our own work may 
be immeasurably strengthened by that 
growing harmony of the deeper life in 
which we are all working together for 
the Kingdom of Gop and in the fellow- 
ship. of Curist. Only let us see to it 
that we are living and working in that 
true spirit. 


SIR EDWARD BURNE-JONES. 
I. 


THERE is a wonderful similarity, and 
yet a great difference in the works of the 
two greatest painters of our day. Sir 
Edward Burne-Jones and Mr. G. F. 
Watts, R.A., are alike in their lofty con- 
ception of the true aims of art, but unlike 
in the choice of sphere from which they 
draw inspiration, and also in their method 
of handling their subject. The attain- 
ment of an ideal life is the end to which 
both artists have worked; but while 
Watts is distinctly modern in all that he 
does, Burne-Jones goes to the past for his 
subjects. Mythology and Romance 
furnish the themes for the brush of the 
one, whilst the other invents figures of his 
own to embody the abstract ideas he 
wishes to convey to, the people amongst 
whom he lives. In considering the work 
of the man whose name stands at the head 
of this article, we are, therefore, asking 
the past for the highest lesson it has for 
the present. If we succeed in reading 
that lesson aright, we shall find it is pre- 
cisely the same as that which is given by 
Mr. Watts, who seeks to paint the ideal 
conveyed by the best modern spiritual 
thought. We ought not to be surprised 
at this, for the spiritual is the eternally 
real, and is, therefore, the same by what- 
ever medium and in whatever age it is 
found. 

But the present article must be devoted 
to the man. His work shall be reserved 
for a future occasion. 

The world over, Birmingham stands for 
business, and that not of a lofty character. 
Rightly or wrongly, the commercially con- 
temptible term ‘“ Brummagem” stands 
for the idea that Birmingham sends forth 
articles which are without solidity or 
beauty. Art is not associated in the 
minds of many people with the busiest 
city of England’s busy Midlands. Although 
to-day there is a splendid art gallery and 
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a good museum in the still-growing city, 
seventy years ago there was nothing of 
the kind to arouse or develop any latent 
talent which might have existed in the 
inner recesses of a boy’s being. Inthe 
days when Burne-Jones was a child there, 
wandering about amongst neighbours, 
friends, and schoolmates, Birmingham 
had, as prominent features, ugly buildings, 
black factories, with plenty of soot and 
much weary labour. There was little to 
cheer or inspire. No pieces of historic 
architecture to arouse the imagination of 
a romantic boy; no art of a kind to be 
any source of inspiration, however great 
the artistic faculty may have been there, 
waiting to be drawn forth. But that was 
the city in which one of the greatest 
artists of our ‘time was born on Aug. 28, 
1833. One cannot imagine that Burne- 
Jones would ever have been an artist had 
fate decreed that he should remain in that 
city for many years. 

The family surroundings were very little 
better than those of the city. They were 
Welsh, of course, but of no particular 
distinction. The home life of his boyhood 
was that of the ordinary respectable 
middle-class, with the various views of life 
and things prevalent, which are current in 
the circles of strict Puritanic Protestants, 
devoted to business, without a sign of any 
kind leading us to suppose that art was 
regarded with any feeling higher than con- 
tempt. In the boy Edward this environ- 
ment was reflected. Art was an entirely 
foreign province to him—unexplored, un- 
known, perhaps undreamt of. It was not 
with him as it is with so many, that there 
was a smothered something which was 
eating out the vitals of his existence 
because it wanted to find expression and 
could not. We have no immature scrib- 
bling to indicate how art burned within, 
desiring to find congenial atmosphere in 
which to flame forth. There are no signs 
whatever that any artistic faculty even lay 
dormant in young Edward Burne-Jones. 
it was only as he was stepping forth from 
youth into manhood that he was aware of 
any possibility of his connection with art. 

When he was eleven years old he went 
to an ancient school, founded by King 
Edward in 1522, and there had for school- 
fellows boys who were afterwards known 
as Archbishop Benson and Bishop Light- 
foot. The three became friendly, for they 
were all intended for the Church. School- 
masters were known to have existed in the 
Burne-Jones family, and Edward’s father 
thought it would add honour to that 
family if one member of it could find dis- 
tinction in the Church. Hdward worked 
hard at his studies, took great interest in 
the classics, and became well versed in 
romance and mythology. His father was 
anxious that the boy should apply himself 
more definitely to studies of an. ecclesias- 
tical nature; but Hdward found himself 
powerfully drawn to the romances of both 
classical and mediseval times. He was, 
however, desirous of qualifying for the 
Church, and won, in 1852, an exhibition, 
which enabled him to enter Exeter College, 
Oxford. To Oxford he went, fully deter- 
miued to take Holy Orders in due course. 

But at Oxford an element was. to enter 
in the forces of his life which was destined 
to work a great change in it. Another 
young Welshman had been sent by his 
parents to that college, also for the purpose 
of qualifying for the Church. This was 
William Morris, the poet, artist, and 
eraftsman who had come from Waltham- 


stow without any special personal desire 
to tread the path marked out for him by 
his parents. The two youths soon found 
that they had very much in common, and 
their acquaintanceship quickly ripened 
into the closest friendship. They were 
alike lonely, and alike felt somewhat luke- 
warm at the prospect of Charch life. 
Oxford was a beautiful caty, with grand 
historic memories and traditions. The two 
students revelled together in the architec- 
tural features of the ancient buildings and 
their old associations, and soon discovered 
that there was a. new world, untouched by 
the constant grind of every-day life. They 
could call up the spirits of the past and 
commune with them. Their fancy wove for 
them the whole world of romance, with its 
knights and ladies of ancient fables, the 
depths of mysterious woods and the forms 
of old grey castles, princes in conflict with 
grim dragons, and armies led to the rescue 
of imprisoned imnocence. In this ideal 
world they began to live, no longer a prey 
to the influence of the drudgery of the 
common lot. 

Whilst still under the charmed influence 
of his new surroundings, Burne-Jones 
came across a little engraving of Dante 
Gabriel Rossetti, which really became the 
formal introduction to his new world, and 
the passport to his life’s work. It was only 
a little woodcut illustration to a small 
volume of poems by William Allingham, 
but that drawing of “ Elfen Mere” was a 
revelation to him. It answered to the 
spirit within him, and he became anxious 
to see more of the work of the same master. 
When he was able to examine more im- 
portant pictures of Rossetti, he was sure 
that somehow in the direction of the Pre- 
Raphaelite school he would have to find 
his future work. But he could not draw. 
Seeing Holman Hunt’s “Light of the 
World,” and another of Rossetti’s paint- 
ings, his enthusiasm knew no bounds. 
Rossetti was, at once, to him a hero, and 
he felt that he would henceforth only live 
to try to echo somehow the work of this 
master and body forth his own dreams on 
the same lines. 

Of course, all these things were talked 
over with William Morris, and together 
they came to the conclusion that they 
would seek careers in the realm of art, 
abandoning the parental ideas of the 
Church. But Burne-Jones had had no 
art training whatever. What could he do ? 
He was determined to see Rossetti, even if 
he could not presume to hope for an 
interview. Hor this purpose he came ap 
to London in the Christmas vacation of 
1855, and made diligent search for his 
hero. He discovered that Rossetti was 
teaching drawing with Ruskin at the 
Working Men’s College. To that college 
he therefore went, and, to his great delight, 
saw the object of his search. More, he 
was introduced to him, and spent an 
evening with him. Rossetti became much 


see some of his drawings. The verdict 
was unwavering: “ Throw up everything, 
and go in for art.” The advice was some- 


what dangerous, and the risk attached to |. 


the youth making a fresh start in life was 
very great. But the attempt was made— 
with what brilliant success the world 
knows. 

Day by day Burne-Jones went to the 
studio of his new-found friend and 
master, and watched with interested and 
careful eye the movements of the painter. 


| Rossetti was at the time painting his 


picture called “ Fra Pace.” He had been 
using a boy as model. Before dismissing 
the lad Rossetti gave Burne-Jones a 
palette and brushes, and asked him to 
paint the boy’s head. The task was a 
difficult one, but the young man did it 
with enough success for Rossetti to 
declare that his pupil would do. 

Rossetti got some small commissions 
for Burne-Jones, and introduced him to 
his own patron, Mr. Ruskin, and to other 
artistic friends. His studies were very 
successful, and his work progressed 
wonderfully. I do not intend to follow 
further the life story of our painter. It 
would be merely a record of pictures 
commenced, put aside, and finished after 
several years. Burne-Jones lived a quiet 
life, entirely taken up with his work, and 
content to make that as perfect as possible. 
But his perfection was perfection on his 
own lines. The Royal Academy standard 
was not his, and he only exhibited one 
picture on its walls, although he was 
painting for so many years. He was 
honoured by foreign cities, and the grow- 
ing recognition of his genius in this 
country received a signal mark when, in 
1894, Queen Victoria conferred upon him 
the honour of baronetcy. 

He was never robust. Ill-health often 
interfered considerably with the progress 
of his work. In the early months of 1898 
he had an attack of influenza, from which, 
however, he appeared to completely 
recover. Qn June 16 he passed a quiet 
day, gently working in his studio, but at 
night he was seized with sudden illness, 
and passed away in the early hours of the 
next day. 

A future article will deal with some of- 
the works of this great artist. 

L. Tavener. - 


A FAITH FOR THE CHILDREN.* 
BY THE REV. J. MORLEY MILLS. 


“To teach the children the doctrines of 
Unitarianism will be to bias their minds ; 
they will not then be free to make their 
own choice in religion. To go so far as. 
to formulate the main teachings of Unit- 
arianism and print them and give them 
to the children to learn by heart will be 
to do a most dangerous thing. You will 
have given them a creed!” Suchare the 
principal objectionsoffered to anything like 


definite doctrinal teaching in our Sunday- 


schools. By the majority of our teachers 
these objections have been heeded for a 
long time. They have carefully refrained 
from teaching their children our faith, or 
the principles upon which it is based. 
If touching on such subjects at all, which 
they rarely do, it is often only to point 
out what we don’t believe. And what is 
the result ? Why, that the majority of 
our young people grow up into men and 
women without any clear knowledge of 


interested in the young man, and asked to | what Unitarianism really is, and, what is 


worse, for the most part, without the 
principles upon which to base any true, 
strong, religious life. Most Unitarians | 
are great on secular education. As 
members of School Boards or other 
educational bodies, do they take the stand 
that no definite instruction must be given ~ 
by the schoolmaster ? Do they denounce © 
teaching the pupils the latest theories in 
science, the latest modes of calculation, 
the latest methods in commerce, and so 
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on? No. In the day-school, in the 
workshop, in the office, in the profession, 
the latest and the best in everything is 
the ery of the Unitarian, than whom none 
is more keen to see that only on this plan 
will our children have a chance in the 
future. But is it not perceived that true 
progress depends far more on the religious 
conceptions and ideals than on all others ? 
Is it not seen that without the best in the 
higher ideals of the soul it is not possible 
to make the best out in the lower walks of 
life? That while all other teaching 
may supply matter with which to build, 
_ the highest motives for which to build are 
given only by a pure and lofty religion? 
As Unitarians, we think that our beliefs 
concerning God, Jesus, and humanity, our 
ideals of duty and destiny, are the noblest, 
the truest, and the most helpful yet con- 
ceived. Of course we all believe that 


The Lord hath yet more light and truth 
To break forth from his word, 


and hope each succeeding generation may 


realise ‘higher ideals and nobler concep- 
tions of God and duty. But the question 
arises, How are we to expect those higher 
‘conceptions to be realised in the future, if 
we neglect to teach the rising generation 
the best we know, and the highest we 
think, or believe, to-day ? Is it wise, or con- 
sistent in us, to be negationalists here, 
while we advocate the most_positive teach- 
ing in every other branch of knowledge ? 

Is it right to tear up all the old formulas 
of religious belief and definitely refuse to 
supply the one needed ? 

Teontend that our children want some- 
thing more than sentiment, they want 
truth; that they ask for something more 
than opinion, they want belief; that they 
call for more than example, they need to 
be put in possession of the principles on 
which our exemplary life is based. And 

if we refuse them these demands, we are 
cruel to the child of to-day, and unjust 
to the future. Whatever may be the 
gains accruing from the reticence, or 
_negationalism, which is the policy of many 


homes and schools, I am persuaded that 


they will utterly fail to compensate for the 


losses sustained in consequence of that 


policy. Unitarian Sunday-school teachers 
need to realise three things ; and, in my 
opinion, the sooner they realise them 


the better for the religious life of the. 


future. — 


"First: That the child-mind needs direc- 


- tion in religious thinking and living, quite 
as much as it needs direction in other 
_ branches of life and thought. 


Second: That the Sunday-school exists’ 
for the purpose of giving to our young | 


people such direction. 


Third: That our young people are re-. 


ceiving in our public schools such direc- 
tion as falls lamentably short of what we 
can and ought to give. While.we sleep, 
the enemy is busy sowing tares. Now, 


_ plainly, do we consider that we are doing | 


our duty when we turn out our young 


people on life’s ocean without, religiously | 
speaking, providing them with either an 
aim, a rudder, or a chart, thus leaving | 
them at the mercy of every breeze that 
blows, and every current that rushes past | 
For, soon, our young people will | 


them ? 


“be out in the thick of life’s conflict. In| 


|religion, and all connection with the 
| churches, it will be useless, it will be un- 
kind of us to blame them for not having 


‘finer faith than their fathers, while we 
‘have deliberately neglected to forearm 


| and loved. 


have to be pressed into the service of the 


| and forgotten if I repent of them sincerely, 


fore. 


and danger any of them fall. away from 


thought for themselves, for not having a 


them with the highest we thought, believed, 


All this leads up to the point. But 
how is the work to be done? And at 
once we are face to face with this diffi- 
culty. In many of our Sunday-schools, 
young, inexperienced men and women 


school. Iu many cases they have not 
been taught much about Unitarianism, 
have no strong convictions, and are, 


therefore, at a loss what to teach. So | 


they fall back on{the story-book too fre- 
quently, and read stories which are often 
strongly orthodox in flavour. Such 
teachers need help and guidance. WhenI 
came to Bootle, the office of Sunday-school 
superintendent was vacant, and I stepped 
into the breach. An early opportunity 
was taken to explain to the teachers my 
methods of conducting a Sunday-school. 
Also I told them what I had done else- 
where about doctrinal teaching, and sub- 
mitted to their consideration the “ Faith 
Card,” of which the following isa copy :— 


THE CHILDREN’S FAITH. 


Taught in the Bootle Free Church 
(Unitarian) Sunday-school, Stanley- 
road. 


1.—I am taught that God is my heavenly 
Father ; that He created me, cares for me, 
and loves me as His child. 

2.—Iam taught that Jesus was a well- 
beloved son of my heavenly Father, who 
marked out ‘‘the Way’’ to Salvation and 
Holiness by his teaching and life, as well 
as his death. 

3.—I am taught that God is helping me 
all the time to become good, by means of 
His influence on my soul, and by the lives 
and words of good men and women. 

4.—I am taught that it is my supreme 
duty to love God with all my heart, and 
mind, and soul, and strength, (and to love 
my neighbour as myself. 

5,—I am taught that if I do evil it will 
grieve my Heavenly Father, and injure my 
soul, and cause pain and suffering both here 
and hereafter. 

6.—I am taught that my faults may be 
corrected ; and my sins will be forgiven 


and try to be good. 

7.—I am taught that I cannot be happy 
or good alone, but only as I try to make 
others happy and good. 

8.—I am taught that we make a heaven 
in our hearts and in our homes by our 
kindness and oar love. 

9.—I am taught that God in His Fatherly 
goodness will afford opportunities for all 
His children to become good, and some time 
enter His heaven, to be happy in His love 
for ever. 

Lord help me to understand this teaching, 
and to live in the spirit thereof. 


I was very careful to point out that no 
one should be committed unwillingly to 
the statements on the Faith Card; that 
their acceptance should on no account be 
regarded as a condition of teaching in our 


Sunday-school; that any teacher refusing 


to teach the same should not be con- 
sidered to have broken any rule; that 
there must be perfect freedom as hereto- 
I place the card before them, not 


So each scholar, has it, on what is 
known as: a “Star Card,” i.e, a card on 
which the scholar’s attendance is marked. 
A few minutes is taken up by the teacher 
in explaining some portion of the 
“Children’s Faith’? 1o the class before 
the ordinary lesson. About twice a 
month I give a ten minutes’ blackboard 
address to the whole school on~ the 
articles in turn. Also, I write out on the 
blackboard two or three passages from 
the Bible bearing upon the articles under 
consideration, which the whole school will 
repeat. Some of the scholars will write 
these passages in exercise-books, that. when 
they grow up they may have at hand a 
string of gems from the literature of the 
Old and New Testaments, 


Any one who peruses the Faith Card 
will see that there is no attempt to teach 
the children to say, “I believe” the 
matter thereon. The key to the whole of 
the teaching, both written and oral, is in 
the short prayer in italics at the bottom— 
“Lord help me to understand this teaching, 
and to lve im the spirit thereof.” Our aim 
is to give our young people an intelligent 
grasp of the principles of our faith, and 
to imbue them with the spirit. of our 
gospel. Never is the teaching put before 
the children as a creed, the believing of 
whith is in itself a saving action. Ever is 
it made clear that religion is intended to 
be progressive in ‘‘both its thought and 
spirit.” We are simply trying to put 
them. where we are, so that, as we have 
advanced on the ground upon which we 
were placed as young people, they may 
advance, 


In a quiet way I have been pursuing 
this method for some nine years. No 
teacher has yet objected to it. On the 
other hand, one and all have acknow- 
ledged that it has been a great help to 
them in speaking to their scholars on the 
deep subjects of the soul’s relation to God, 
and the principles upon which to base a 
noble life—subjects upon which many of 
them durst not trust themselves to speak 
without its aid. Neither has a single 
Unitarian parent, nor the majority of 
parents who were not members of our 
church, objected to the teaching they 
found on their children’s cards. Many 
have thanked me for it. As parents, they 
have had a strong desire to teach their 
children the principles of religion, but, 
being inapt at the work, they forbore. 
But my card has been just the thing they 
needed. It put into simple language what 
they themselves wished to say, but were 
not able to express as effectively as it does. 
I do not pose as a theologian. Not for a 
moment do I claim that my card contains 
just the thing that ought to be said— 
neither more nor less—nor that what is 
said, is said in the best way. The aim is 
simplicity. It is not altogether original. 
It has been drawn up from the teacher’s 
standpoint, not the preacher’s. Many 
teachers, I doubt not, would be able to 
improve upon it. But until some better 
method is forthcoming, I continue with 
mine, believing that in so doing I am, ina 
tentative way, meeting an increasingly felt 
need. 


Tur best moral antitote lies not in 
warnings, however particular, but in that 


as a substitute for their teaching, but as a| positive nurture of character which is the 
help. With perfect unanimity, the Bootle | real source of strength in the hour of 
teachers adopted it on those conditions, . | temptation.— MeCunn. 
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SCOTTISH UNITARIAN ASSOCIA- 
TION. 


ANNUAL MEETINGS. 


Tur annual sermons of the Association 
were preached in St. Vincent-street 
Church, Glasgow, on Sunday, Nov. 24, by 
the Rev. J. Estlin Carpenter, M.A.. The 
congregations were large, and the dis- 
courses were listened to with the most 
appreciative attention. 

On Monday, the 25th, the annual busi- 
ness meeting was held in the church at 
5 o'clock. Mr. James Granam presided. 
Dr. Barlow was unanimously elected 
President of the Association, and,Messrs. 
Semple and Gemmell, the Secretary and 
Treasurer, were re-elected, and received 
thanks for their past services. The Com- 
mittee’s report and the financial state- 
ment for the past year were, after some 
conversation, adopted. Special reference 
was made to the transference of the Kil- 
marnock church property to the Associa- 
tion, and the reception of the congregation 
into formal fellowship. 

In the evening a public meeting was 
held, over which Dr. Baruow presided. 
He was accompanied to the platform by 
Professor Carpenter, the Revs. Charles 
Travers (Carlisle), John Barron (Tavis- 
tock), R. B. Drummond (Edinburgh), 
and Mr. James Graham (Glasgow). In 
the course of a most suggestive and 
inspiring address the Chairman said he 
would submit three questions for their 
consideration. First, was the work of 
the Unitarian churches in Scotland 
finished? He was assured that. it was 
not. There was much liberalism in other 
churches, but their liberalism was incon- 
sistent and out of place. Unitarian work, 
therefore, was not done. But they were 
charged with indifference, and this charge 
brought him to his second question: Is 
indifference to religious questions a 
necessary result of the acceptance of 
rational opinions? ‘They could not so 
regard it; but why, then, did the mem- 
bership of their churches not increase ? 
Partly, perhaps, because Unitarianism was 
progressive. It had no stereotyped belief, 
and so had to battle against much pre- 
judice. And still their Church had to be 
a fighting Church, but it should not be a 
Church ‘of negations. Never was there 
greater need than now of their inspiring 
name and faith being widely known. 

Mr. Grauam, in the happiest terms, 
moved a resolution of welcome to the 
delegates present, which was seconded by 
Mr. Drummonp. 

In reply, addresses were given by 
Messrs. Carpenter, Travers, and Barron. 
Mr. Carpenter devoted a considerable part 
of his address to the advocacy of the 
claims of the Ministers’ Superannuation 
Fund. 

Musical items were given by Mr. Pryor 
and members of the church choir. 

The meeting, which was most helpful 
and enjoyable, was, after the usual votes 
of thanks, closed by the Rev. E. T. 
RussELL pronouncing a benediction. 


THE SCOTTISH UNITARIAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
UNION. 


A Conference of this Union was held 
on Saturday, Nov. 23, in St. Vincent- 
street Church, Glasgow. After tea, pro- 
vided in the library by the St. Vincent- 
street School, an adjournment was made 
to the church wheré the business meeting 


was held. There were about fifty present, 
every school affiliated to the Union being 
represented except Aberdeen. ——. 

In the absence of the President, the 


Rev. Jas. Forrest, M.A., took the chair, 


and, in his opening remarks, said that he 
was afraid some teachers did not fully 
appreciate the grandeur of the work in 
which they were engaged. There was no 
lack of devotion, but it was not always as 
intelligent as it should be. He expressed 
the difficulty which existed in guiding the 
teachers into true methods without inter- 
fering with the spirit of reasonable 
freedom. He then introduced the Rev. J. 
Estlin Carpenter, of Manchester College, 
Oxford, and expressed, in a word, his 
pleasure and the good fortune of the 
Union in his presence. 
Professor CarPENTER then addressed 
the meeting. He said he was lacking in 
a knowledge of the conditions prevailing 
in Scotland, but during his recent visits 
to the various cities where he had been 
lecturing, he had come to the conclusion, 
as a result of his inquiries, that the 
systems in the Scottish Sunday-schools 
were widely different from those in 
England. He then briefly sketched the 
methods mainly adopted in English 
Sunday-schools, and pleaded strongly for 
preparation on the part of the teachers 
and for the necessity of adopting some 
systematic course of teashing. He 
expressed his belief in the advantage of 
learning by heart selected hymns and 
New Testament verses. While it was 
necessary to recognise the difference 
between adults and children, there were 
three guiding principles which existed and 
should not be lost sight of.. (1) External 
Nature in all its aspects of beauty, 
its 


up to intellectual products in 
civilised man. (2) Moral Experience, 
and in this. direction, he said, a 


skilful teacher could work out valuable 
results by carefully-prepared questions, 
and eyen by taking advantage of any 
little incidents in the class. He also sug- 
gested to the teachers the idea of keeping 
a scrap-book, containing newspaper para- 
graphs relating deeds of heroism at 
shipwrecks and railway and mining 
disasters, all of which could be advan- 
tageously used in this connection. 
(8) Great Historical Types of Religious 
Life. Relative to this he admitted the 
difficulty which the results of the Higher 
Criticism introduced into the work of the 
Sunday-school teacher; but, after all, 
the best things in the Bible are those 
which are most certain, and there was still 
plenty left which could be definitely 
relied on. He would, therefore, strongly 
urge that the Seriptures be not left by the 
teachers altogether on one side. With 
elder scholars, the historical growth of 
the Bible should be studied, and this 
would be sure to make it a book of living 
interest. If the lines which he had 
indicated were followed, the Sunday- 
school could not fail to: interest the 
children, and educate them to become 
eventually intelligent members of our 
churches. 

An interesting discussion followed, in 
which all those who spoke expressed to 
Professor Carpenter their thanks for his 
interesting and instructive address. It 
was brought out in the course of the dis- 
cussion that, while the teachers should 
make use of external nature in addresses 
based on flowers or other natural objects, 


schools to directly teach any branch of 
Natural Science, or to give any purely 
secular (so-called) instruction whatever. 
This is now efficiently done in the day- 
schools under the School Board system, 
which is compulsory in Scotland. 

A very hearty vote of thanks to Mr. 
Carpenter for his presence and address 
was carried unanimously, as was also one’ 
to the St. Vincent-street School for pro- 
viding the tea. With that the meeting 
terminated. 


Tue Rev. W. Chynoweth Pope, of 
27, Vicar’s Hill, Lewisham, tells us of 
a well qualified Dutch lady, who speaks 
good English and German and a little 
French, anxious to obtain the care of 
children, especially as a governess, but 
hindered chiefly by the avowal of her 
Unitarianism. Mr. Pope would be glad 
to hear from anyone who might help in 
overcoming this difficulty. 


Wiru reference to Mr. Savage Cooper’s 
letter in last week’s INQUIRER as to our 
report in the previous week from Kentish 
Town, we have received a letter from the 
five members of the deputation regularly 


appointed at the congregational meeting 


substantiating the report we published. 
We must decline any further correspon- 
dence on the subject. 


“Tur Christian Freeman for December 
contains a separate full-page picture of 
the new college buildings at Kolozsvar, 
with the tower of the Unitarian Church 
also just in sight. It is a fine substantial 
looking building, on the opening of which 
our Hungarian brethren are to be warmly 
congratulated. There is also a short 
article descriptive of the college and 
church. The same number includes four 


capital lessons for boys on ‘‘The Voyage | 


of Life,” by A. H. Biggs, “Stand By,” 


“Slow Ahead,” “Half Speed Ahead,” 
“Full Speed Ahead,” based by way of 
parable on the experiences of a steam- 
ship. HAD ip 


WE congratulate Mr. W. Blake Odgers, 
K.C., on the achievement of his two elder 
sons. Each of them has been selected to 
represent his University inthe football field. 
At the approaching University match, to 
be held on the 11th inst., at the Queen’s 
Club ground at Kensington, Mr. F. W. 
Odgers, of Trinity College, will play for 
Cambridge, and Mr. W. B. Odgers, of 
Balliol College, will play for Oxford. They 
are both forwards. ; i 


NEWS FROM THE CHURCHES. 


[Notices and Reports for this Department should 
be as brief &s possible, and be sent in by Thursday 
Morning.| , 
te ee 


Christmas Appeals. 


Deptford —The Rev. A. J. Marchant writes :— 
I am desirous of appealing to your readers in aid of 
my Poor’s Purse, and for our forthcoming New 
Year’s gatherings, There is at present an excep- 
tional amount of sickness among the aged poor, and, 
as some of our former helpers have passed away, 
anxiety is felt for the future. It is earnestly hoped, 
however, that other friends may come forward with 
assistance, 


ing year, I venture to solicit a liberal response to 
this appeal. Gifts of money, clothing, &c. (adults’ 
and children’s), will be gratefully received and 


As the contributions received at this — 
‘season have to meet the demands of the forthcom- 
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London : George’s-row Mission.—The Rey. F. 
Summers writes :—Will you allow me to appeal to 
kind friends for help for the Poor’s Purse for 
Christmas gifts, parties, &c., and also for new or 
cast-off clothing, books, toys, &c, The address is 
either Domestic Mission, George’s-row, St. Luke’s, 
EC, ; or 4, Durley-road, Stamford-hill, N. 
Manchester Domestic Mission, Willert- 
street.—The Rey. J. W. Bishop writes :—This 
year, I regret to say, the word urgent must be 
added to that of appeal, for already there is con- 
siderable poverty in our district in consequence of 
sickness and shortness of work and the higher prices 
of food and coals. To cope with this it will be 
necessary that the amount received for the poor’s 
purse be largely augmented. With regard to our 
Christmas appeal, I am in full hope that friends 
will be as generous as iu previous years. We have 
been enabled to give Christmas cheer to a number 
of very poor people, and also to provide an evening 
of real enjoyment for upwards of 300 children and 
150 adults. Beyond this it has been our practice 
to present each scholar with a useful garment. If 
those in happier circumstances could realise the 
conditions under which our people live they would 
recognise what a boon all this is to them year by 
year. Friends will greatly help by sending money, 
left-off clothing, children’s garments or toys, which 
will be gratefully received by the Rev. J. W. 
Bishop, Mission House, Willert-street, Collyhurst, 


Manchester, 
Se) 


Aberdare: English Unitarian Church.—The 
annual meeting of members of the church was held 
on Thursday, Nov. 28. A large company of friends 
and visitors assembled for tea, after which a’ social 
gathering was held, when Mr. Philip Rhys, solicitor, 
presided, supported by the Rev. J. Harwood, B.A., 
Colonel Phillips, and Mr. L. N. Williams, 
addition to the address of the Chairman, a most 
interesting speech was made by the Rey. J. Har- 
wood. Ab intervals a selection of vocal and instru- 
mental music was well rendered by the choir. 

Accringtor.—At the summer meeting of the 
North-East Lancashire Unitarian Mission Com- 
mittee, a desire was expressed that the Mission 
should arrange a series of special week-night 
lectures and services similar to those held in: the 
Manchester district last winter; as, however, the 
congregations in the Mission are more widely 
scattered than those in the Manchester district, it 
was left to individual congregations to arrange for 
such services if desired. Accordingly, at Accring- 
ton, a series of three week-night services, with 
sermons on matters of religion from the Unitarian 
standpoint, was arranged for November. The 
British and Foreign Unitarian Association sent a 
supply of bright and fresh pamphlets ; handbills 
were distributed by members of the church and 
school amongst friends and neighbours, and the 
services were advertised. The visible results were 
not startling, but were such as justified the effort. 
The chapel is not large, and, consequently, the con- 
gregations (which averaged sixty-five adults) were 
not lost in the building ; there was a fair proportion 
of strangers, chiefly men, at each service.. On 
Nov, 12 the Rev, Charles Hargrove gave help and 
encouragement by astriking address on “‘ The True 
Catholic or Universal Faith”; on Novy. 20 the 
Rev. Charles Roper preached on “ Unitarianism : A 
Rational Religion” ; on Wednesday, Nov. 27, the 
Rev. Travers Herford gave a thoughtful and lucid 
discourse on the subject, ‘‘ Back to Jesus.” In each 
case the congregation was most attentive, and it is 
hoped those who were present may be helped, and 
the church itself strengthened by these services. 

Bolton: Bank-street.—The first public 
meeting of the School Temperance Society 
for this session was held on Monday evening, 
Noy. 25, when a lecture was delivered 
by Mr. Alfred T, Davies, of Liverpool, the 
subject being “ Licensing Administration in Liver- 
pool.” The chair was taken by Councillor J. P. 
Taylor, B.A. As the question of licensing adminis- 
tration is one of considerable activity in Bolton at 
present, the lecture attracted a large audience, 


~~ including magistrates, town councillcrs, members 
~ of the School Board, 
denominations. After a few remarks from the Revs. . 


and ministers of various 


©, J. Street, E. S. Hicks, and Messrs. T. Harwood 


- and G. G. Armstrong, a very successful evening was 


brought to a close, 

Boston.—The congregation of Spain-lane Chapel 
were encouraged and delighted bya visit on Sunday 
last of Mr. W. H. Shrubsole, F.G.S., who gave a 


very interesting address on “‘ Unitarianism in Hun- 


gary.” On Monday evening, in Shodfriars’ Hall, 
Mr, Shrubsole gave his lecture on ‘' Swiss Scenery ” 
to a most appreciative audience. The proceeds of 
this lecture were devoted to the funds of the chapel. 
Mr. Shrubsole also gave an address on Sunday 


afternoon to the P.S.A, in the same hall, when a 


si 


In | 
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resolution was passed, containing a message of 
brotherly greeting to the Hungarian people. 

Chester.—Last week Mr. John Harwood gave 
one of his popular recitals. The schoolroom was 
well filled by an appreciative audience, who greatly 
enjoyed the entertainer’s clever and interesting 
impersonations. 

East London Unitarian Sunday School 
Union.—The second meeting of the session was 
held at Walthamstow on Saturday, Nov. 30, when 
a paper was read by Miss A. J. Lawrence, entitled 
“Our Influence on the Sunday Scholar.” A dis- 
cussion followed, in which the Rev. W. G. Cadman. 
and others joined. There were about thirty pre- 
sent. 

Edinburgh.—On Wednesday evening, Nov. 27, 
the Rev. J. Estlin Carpenter gave his fourth and 
concluding lecture on ‘The Gospels in the Nine- 
teenth Century.’’ The Rev. Dr. Glasse, in moving 
a cordial vote of thanks to the lecturer, said the 
subject was a very important one, and expressed 
his surprise that a greater number had not availed 
themselves of the opportunity of coming for infor- 
mation to one so well qualified to give it. Proceed- 
ing, he said the question was not the inspiration of 
Scripture,but its infallibility or inerrancy. He could 
understand, he said, the wrench it must be to many 
people to give up their old ideas, having gone 
through the same experience himself. He had set 
out in life believing fully in the infallibility of the 
Bible, but in giving it up he considered that any- 
thing he had lost was more than compensated by 
what he had gained. The Church must accept the 
conclusions of the higher criticism, When the 
question of the Bible was settled, they might then 
proceed to the settlement of other questions. Dr. 
Glasse concluded by bearing testimony to the ser- 
vices rendered by the Unitarians, and recommend- 
ing to all interested the study of Professor Car- 
penter’s book on the Gospels;' A vote of: thanks 
was also passed to the McQuaker Trustees. 

Gloucester.—The recent effort to free Barton- 
street Chapel from debt has been crowned with 
success, The Sale of Work realised £43, friends 
outside Gloucester contributed £27, and the re- 
mainder of the £150 required was subscribed by 
members of the congregasion. 
Lloyd begs to thank those friends who kindly 
responded to his appeal and helped to bring about 
this satisfactory result. 

Ipswich.—The annual meeting was held on Tues- 
day, Nov. 26. The annual report read by the 
hon. secretary, Mr. F, H. Palmer, and the financial 
statement of the treasurer, Mr. R. Hamblin, jun., 
were both of a cheering character. Under the 
energetic leadership of the Rev. L, Tavener, the 
congregation has made substantial progress in every 
department. ‘There has been -an encouraging in- 
crease in the number of worshippers, and many 
new-comers have made themselves at home. The 
Sunday-school, interrupted by the renovation of the 
chapel, has been revived and progresses splendidly. 
Much interest has been shown in the meetings 
arranged from week to week, especially in the 
minister's lectures on such subjects as 
Watts, Burne Jones, Shakespeare, Oxford, and 
Florence. A social guild has been started, 
which is now engaged as a painting class, 
In spite of the loss of two of the largest subscrip- 
tions, the falling-off in income is but slight, and the 
balance would have been on the right side but for 
increased expenditure, The reports were adopted, 
and officers for the coming year elected. Mr. 8. J. 
Hutley was elected hon. secretary, and the retiring 
secretary received a hearty vote of thanks for his 
services. The meeting concluded with an address 
by the minister, who reviewed the work and pro- 
gress of the past eleven months, during which 
period he has occupied the pulpit, and encouraged 
the congregation to look forward with hope to the 
future, which promises to be one of great useful- 
ness. ; 

Kendal.—The fifth of a special series of Sunday 
night lectures was delivered in the Market Place 
Chapel, by the Rev. Herbert V. Mills, on Sunday 
last, Dec. 1, when the chapel was crowded, so that 
extra seats had to be placed in the aisles. The 
subject of the course in progress is “The Friend- 
ship of Nations and the Brotherhood of Man.” Two 
lectures are being devoted to each of our neighbour- 
ing European nations, and the lectures are delivered 
between eight and nine o'clock, so that members of 
other churches may be present. On previous dates 
lectures of one hour’s duration have been given on 
“The Belgian Kingdom and the Swiss Nation.” 
Last Sunday the lecturer dealt especially with the 
historic city of Rouen, and particularly with that 
period when Joan of Are lived. ‘Our Neighbours 
the French” is the subject of the next lecture, 
after which lectures sre to be given on Spain and 
Germany, 

Leeds: Hunslet.—On the 2nd inst., Mr. 
Thornton’s family and friends gaye a high-class 


The Rev. Walter’ 


minstrel entertainment in the schoolroom, for the 
benefit of the bazaar fund. Friends were present 
from far and near, and every inch of room was 
occupied, the school being completely packed. The 
entertainment was greatly enjoyed, lasting for more 
than a couple of hours. 

London: Stamford-street.—On Friday, Nov. 
29, by the kindly thoughtfulness of Mrs. Sabine and 
other friends, 130 or more poor children, selected 
by their teachers (several of whom came with 
'them) from some of the Board Schools in the 
neighbourhood, were treated to a tea. The meal 
was served in the large room underneath the 
chapel, which was lent to Mrs. Sabine for the occa- 
sion. After tea the little ones were gladdened by 
presents of Christmas cards and toys in profusion, 
many of the latter made by willing helpers among 
the young people. The pleasing scene had its 
pathetic side—fifty of the children being mentally 
deficient, twenty deaf and dumb, while, prior to the 
tea, thirty or more were re-clothed. On leaving, the 
surplus food was distributed among the children. 
On Saturday the annual Rummage Sale was held 
and was largely attended. On Monday a vocal and 
instrumental concert of high-class music was given 
by Mr. John Harrison, in connection with the Social 
Institute, greatly to the gratification of nearly 200 
persons. Those assisting were Miss Keating, Miss 
Alice Glover (’cello), Herr Amon Hering (violin), 
Mr. Porcheron and Mr, Harrison (piano). The Rev. 
F, Allen presided. On Monday next, as announced 
in our Calendar, the Rev. R. H. U,. Bloor, B.A,, is to 
give an evening of recitals. 

London: Stepney.—The Monthly Postal Mis- 
sion Religious Conference was held on Sunday 
afternoon last, at College Chapel, Miss Florence 
Hill in the chair, when Miss Tagart gave a graphic 
account of her recent visit, with a party numbering 
twenty-eight in all, to the Unitarian Churches of 
Hungary. Miss Tagart first gave a brief sketch of 
the rise of Unitarianism in Hungary, and of its 
apostle Francis David, under whose influence, owing 
to the conversion of the ruling Prince, Unitarianism 
became the State religion of Transylvania. She 
then went on to point out how subsequently the 
cruel persecutions of the Catholics had stamped 
out Unitarianism in Poland, in Bohemia, and the 
adjacent countries, yet it had survived and been 
maintained by the brave and hardy race of peasants 
in Transylvania, Just after the Revolutions of 
1848, when political and religious oppression was at 
its height, there seemed danger of Unitarianism, 
even in Transylvania, being wiped out through lack 
of means to maintain their schools and college at 
the status required by the Government, Miss 
Tagart referred in touching terms to her visit to 
Transylvania forty-two years ago, when she accom- 
panied her revered father, the late Rev. Edward 
Tagart, Secretary of the British and Foreign Unit- 
arian Association,-on his mission of encouragement 
and consolation to convey a sum of money contri- 
buted by English Unitarians to save the College at 
at Kolozsvér, She contrasted that time of poverty 
and struggle with the flourishing conditions of the 
Unitarian Churches to-day, and described the large 
buildings crowded with devout worshippers, and 
the deputations from newly-formed congregations, 
who came out to greet the tourists, and their 
enthusiasm at meeting Hoglish Unitarians, and the 
hospitable and warm welcome at Kolozsvir of 
Bishop of Ferencz, and their satisfaction in showing 
Miss Tagart and her party the fine College build- 
ings, forthe completion of which students of all 
communions for the ministry were eagerly waiting. 
The staff of professors was hardly adequate for the 
candidates for the Theological Department. 
Throughout the tour there were repeated testi- 
monies to their cordial feelings for England and the 
English people. At the close of the Conference 
various. photographs illustrating the tour and 
specimens of exquisite needlework made by the 
ladies of Hungary were shown. Miss Emily Sharpe, 
Mr. Ginever, and Mr. Chambers took part in the 
discussion, 

Merthyr Tydfil (Stone-laying).—Foundation 
stones of the new chapel to be built on a site in 
Thomas-street, adjoining the Library premises, 
were laid on Monday afternoon. On the previous 
Sunday the services in the old Twynyrodyn Chapel 
were conducted by the Rev. James Harwood, who 
was present as representative of the British and 
Foreign Unitarian Association. On Monday, after 
a luncheon, at which a number of visitors were 
entertained in the Assembly Rooms, and at which 
Mr. Harwood responded to the toast of civil and 
religious liberty all the world over, the stone-laying 
took place, After the hymn, ‘‘ We come unto ou» 
fathers’ God,” and prayer by Mr. Harwood, the 
Rey. D. J. Williams spoke as to the history of the 
congregation and their present chapel, which dated 
r:m 1821. Two stones were then laid by Mrs, 
Vhomas Stephens and Mr, Gwilym C, James, 
respectively, and after an address by the Rev, R, J, 
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Jones, M.A., of Aberdare, the Rey. J. Hathren 
Davies pronounced the benediction, In the evening 


G.C. James, J.P., in the ‘chair, when among the 


speakers were the Rev: J.- Harwood and Mr. T. | 


Grosvenor Lee, representing the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association, Mr. H. Wolcott Thompson, 
President. of the South-East Wales Unitarian 
Association, the Revs. R. J. Jones, W. J.. Phillips, 
J.T. Davies, Lieut,-Colonel Phillips; Messrs. G. 
Carslake Thompson, Gomer Thomas, and others, 
The new church, with school buildings, is being 
built of brick, with bathstone facings ia late Gothic 
style, andis to seat 150, The total cost is esti- 
mated at £2,000, of which over £1,000 has already 
been raised. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne.—The last of a series of 
four lectures on “The Gospels of the Nineteenth 
Century” was given on Friday evening, Nov. 29, 
by the Rey. J. Estlin Carpenter, M.A., in the 
Loyaine Hal!. The lectures have been well attended, 
and principally by friends outside the churches in 
this district. A resolution of thanks to Mr. Car- 
penter was carried most enthusiastically and with 
acclamation. 

Oxford: Church of the Divine Love.—On 
Sunday, Dec. 1, a memorial service for the women 
and children done to death in the Concentration 
Camps was held at 11 a.m, 
the Rey. Vernon Herford preached on “The War, 
the Concentration Camps, and National Righteous- 
ness.” The Litany of Penitence was then sung, all 
kneeling, and the choir went out singing “ Lord 
Jesus, Come!” the magnificent hymn by Harriet 
Martineau, so appropriate to the’ present time. The 
church was quite full, and the congregation, undis- 
turbed, listened with breathless attention to the 
tragic story, 

Southend.—A course of week-evening lectures 
is in progress at -the Darnley-road Unitarian 
Church. On Wednesday evening, Nov. 27, Mr. E. 
Capleton explained Zola’s Social ldeal, as depicted 
in his recently-published book ‘ Work,” There 
was a good discussion afterwards, and much interest 
was evinced in the subject. 


FREDK. LONG & SON, 
AUCTIONEERS, SURVEYORS, HOUSE & LAND AGENTS, 
4, Adelaide Place, London, Bridge, E.C. 


Rents Collected, and the entire management of 
Property in any part of- London or Suburbs under- 
taken, Valuations for Probate, &c. 


]9Q™CENTURY BUILDING SOCIETY 


ADELAIDE-PLACE, LONDON BRIDGE, | 


Interest on Loans reduced to Four-and-a-half 
per Cent. 


DrrEcrors. 


Chairman — Sir H. W. Lawnzencz, Bart., 
Mincing-lane, E.C, 
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Deputy-Chairman—Mank H, Jupa@r, A.R.IB,A., | 


7, Pall Mall, S.W. 
F. HH, A. Harpcastis, F.S.1., 5, Old Queen-st,, S.W. 
Miss Orme, 118, Upper Tulse-hill, S.W. 
SrEPHEN SEAWARD TayumER, “ Fairholme,” 8, Mount 
Ephraim-road, Streatham-hill, S.W., and 
Mrs, Henry Rurt, 1, Randolph-gardens, N.W. 
PREFERENCE SHARES £10, Interest 44 per 
cent, DEPOSITS received at 3 33, and 4 per cenb.,, 
withdrawable at short notice, : 


LIBERAL ADVANCES promptly made. 
Monthly repayment, including principal, premium 


and interest for each £100 advanced—21 years, | 


13s, 6d.; 18 years, 14s, 9d. ; 15 years, 16s, 1d. ; 
10 years, £1 1s. 8d. Survey Fee to £500, half-a- 
guinea, 


Special facilities given to persons desiring to pur- 
chase houses for their own occupation. Prospectus 


free, 
FREDERICK LONG, Manager. 


BIRTHS, 


Krnriok—On the 30th November, at 4, Carpenter- 
road, Edgbaston, the wife of J, Archibald 
Kenrick, of a daughter. 


DEATHS, 


Weus—On the 4th December, 1901, at his resi> 
dence, 438, Moss-lane East, Manchester, 
Richard Webb, in his 80th yeare 
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Bermondsey, Fort-road, 7 P.M. 


Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 


11 a.m. and 7 p.m., Rev. FreDERIC ALLEN. 
Monday, 9th, 8.15 p.m., Recitals by the Rev. 
R. H. U. Buoor, B.A. Admission free, Collec- 
tion. 

Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra-road, 
11 am. and 7 p.m., Rev. F. W. Staney. 

Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley-rd.,West 
Oroydon,114.M.and 7P.M., Rev, J. Pace Hoprs. 

Deptford, Church-street, 11.15 a.m, and 6.30 P.M., 
Rey. A. J. MarcHant. 

Essex Church, The Mall, Notting-hill-gate, 11 a m., 
“The Second Coming of Christianity—II.” 
and 7 p.m., ‘‘ The Golden Legend,” Rev. FRANK 
K. FREESTON, 


| Forest-gate, corner of Dunbar-road, Upton-lane 
In the evening, at 6.30, |) ee rie p 


11 a.m. and 6.30 p.m., Rev. H. W. Perris. 
Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham-place, 
11 a.m. and 7 p.m., Rev. R. H. U. Bioor. 


| Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11.15 a.m., Rev. 


Sroprorp A. Brooks, and 7 P.M,, Rev. EpaaR 
Dapiyn. | 

Harlesden, The Old Court House, High-street, 7 P.m., 
Rey. W. G. Tarrant, B.A., “ Free Thinking.” 

Highgate Hill, Unitarian Christian Church, 11 a.m. 
and 7 p.M., Mr. T. ELLio7. 

Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 a.m. 
and 7 P.mM., Rev. G. Dawes Hicks, M.A., Ph.D. 

Kentish Town, Clarence-road, N.W., 11 a.m. and 
7-P.M., Rey. ALEXANDER FARQUHARSON., 

Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 a.m. and 7 p.M., Rev. J. E. 
STRONGE. 

Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church High-street, 
11 a.M. and 7 P.m., Rev. W. C, Porz. 

Little Portland-street Chapel, 11,15 a.m. and 7 P.M., 
Rev. H. 8. Perris, M.A. Morning, “ Harnack’s 
‘What is Christianity.’ ’—Conclusion. 

Mansford-street Churchand Mission, Bethnal Green, 
7 P.M., Rev. W. G. CapMan, 

Peckham, Avondale-road, 11 a.m. and 6.80 F.m., 
Rey. G. CARTER. 

Plumstead, Common-road Unitarian Church,11 a.m, 
and 6.30 P.m., Rey. L. JENKINS JONES. 

Richmond, Free Church, Ormond-road, 11.15 a.m. 

_and 7 p.M., Rev. S. FaRRIneton, 

Stepney+Green, College Chapel, 11 a.m, and 7 P.m., 
Mr. H. G. Cuancuttor; 

Stoke Newington, The Green, 11.15 a.m. and 7 P.m., 
Rev. W. Woopine, B.A. 

Stratford, West Ham-lane Unitarian Church, 11 
A.M. and 6.30 p.m., Rev. T. E. M. Epwarps. 

Wandsworth, Unitarian Christian Church, East-hill, 
11 a.m, Rev. W. G. Tarrant, B.A., and 7 P.M, 

Wood Green, Unity Hall, 11 a.m. and 7 P,m., Rev. 
Dr. MumMery, 


’ 
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Batu, Trim-street Chapel, 11 a.m. and 6.30 p-m., 
Rev. Jonn McDowe tt. 

BxpDFoRD, Library (side room), 11.15 a.m., Rev. 
Rowranp Hitt. 

BrackPoon, Banks-street, North Shore, 10.45 a.m, 
and 6.30P.m., Rev. Davip Davis, 

BiackPoot, Unitarian Church, Masonic Hall, South 
Shore, 11 and 6.30. 


Bootie, Free Church Hall, Stanley-road, 11 a.m, 


Rey. J. Mortey Mitts, and 6,30 p.m,, Rey. 
C. H. WELLBELOVED. 


‘Bournemovts, Unitarian Church West-hill-road 


11 a.m. and 7 P.m., Rev. C. C, Con. 
BrapDFoRD, Chapel-lane Chapel, 10.30 a.m, and 
6,30 P.M., Rev. E. Cergpia Jones, M.A. 
Brieuton, Christ Church, New-road, North-street, 
11 a.m, and 7 p.m, Rev. H. M. Livens. j 
Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 11 a.m. and 
7 pM., Rev. G. STREET. 
CanteRpurY, Ancient Chapel, Blackfriars, 11 a.m., 
Rey. J. Reminaton WILSON. 

CuaTHaM, Unitarian Church, Hamond-hill, 11 a.m, 
and 6,30 p.m., Rev. G. S. Hrrewcoox, B.A, 
Deat and Water, Free Christian Church, High- 

st., 11 a.m. and 6.30 P.M., Rev. T. SHAKSPEARE, 
Dover, Adrian-street, near Market-square 11 a.m, 
and 6.30 p.m., Rev. S. Burrows. 
QGuibprorD, Ward-street Church, 11 a.m, and 
6.30 P.m,, Rev. E. 8S, Lana Bucktann, 
HorsuHaM, Free Christian Church, Worthing-road, 
11 a.m, and 6,30 P.m., Rev, J. J, Marren, 
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Legns, Mill Hill, 10.45 a.m, and 6.30 v.m,, Rev. 
C. Hararovr, M.A. 

LiscarD, Memorial Church, Manor-road, 11 a.m. 

" and 6.30 P.m., Rev. A. Ernest Parry, 

Lrverroor, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 a.m. 
and 6,30 p.m., Rev. W. J. Jupp, 

Liverroot, Hope-street Church, 11 a.m. and 6.80 
P.M., Rev. R. A. ARmstRoNG, B.A. 

LiverPoot, Ullet-road, Sefton Park, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 p.m., Rev. Dr. Kizm., Evening, ‘‘ Are 
Jews and Mohammedans rightly described as 
Unitarians ?” eas 

MancuHesTER, Sale, 11 a.m. and 6.30 p.m,, Rev. W. 
LawRENCE ScHROEDER, M.A. 

MANCHESTER, Strangeways, 10.30 a.M. and 6.80 
P.M., Rev. W. R. SHANKS. 

Newrort, Isle of Wight, 11 a.m, and 6.30 P.M, 
~ Rey, CremMEnT E. PIKE. 
OxrorD, Manchester College, 11.80 a.m, Rev, 

C. B. Upron, B.A., B.Sc. 

PortsmoutTH, General Baptist Chapel, St. Thomas- 
street, 6.45 P.m., Mr. Tomas BonD. 

PortsmouTH, High-street Chapel, 11 a.m. and 
6.45 p.m., Mr. @. CosENs PRIOR, 

ScoarsorouaGH, Westborough, 10.45 a.m, and 7 P.M., 
Rev. OTTWELL BINNS. 

SrpmoutH, Old Meeting, High-street, 11 a.m. and 
6.80 p.M.,Rev. W. AGAR. 

SEVENOAKS, Bessell’s Green, The Old Meeting House, 
ll a.m. Stables in the grounds. 

SourHeEnD, Unitarian Church, Darnley-road 11 a.m. 
(Children’s Service), and 6.30 p.m., Mr. Drar. 

SourHrort, Portland-street Church, 11 a.M., Rev. 
C. H. WELLBELOVED, and 6.30 P.M. 

Torquay, Unity Hall, Lower Union-strest, 11 a.m. 
and 6.30 p.m., Rev. A. E. O'Connor. 

TUNBRIDGE WELLS, Mechanics’ Institute, Dudley- 
road, 11 a.m. and 6.30 P.M. 

Yor«, St. Saviourgate Chapel, 11 a.m., Children’s 
Service, and 6.30 p.M., Rev. H. Rawnines, M.A 


, 
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Dustin, Stephen’s Green West, 12 noon, Rev. G 
Haminton Vancg, B.D. 

WaRRENPOINT, co. Down, Unitarian Church, Dro- 
more-road, 12 noon, Rev. W. E. Metionz, The 
attendance of visitors cordially invited. 


ee 
Carz Town, Free Protestand (Unitarian) Church 
Hout-street, 6.45 p.m., Rev. D. Amos. 


Sypyey, N.S.W., The Australian’ Church, 1.0.0.F, 
Temple, 11 a.m. and 7 p.m,, Rev. G. WALTERS, 


THICAL RELIGION SOCIETY 
STEINWAY HALL, PORTMAN-SQU ARE 
W.—Dec. 8th, at 11.15, Dr. WASHINGTON 
SULLIVAN. 


OUTH-PLACK ETHICAL SOCINTY, 
SOUTH-PLACE, FINSBURY. — Dee. 8th, 
at 11.15 a.m, EDWARD CARPENTER, “Dream 


World and Real World.” 
A CULTIVATED Swiss lady seeks a 

LIGHT ENGAGEMENT for a few months 
after Christmas. Experienced as a teacher, and 
able to give every desirable reference.—A. M., care 
of Miss Shaen, The Rockery, Great Malvern. 


7TANTED, on January 15th, plain. 
COOK and HOUSEMAID-WAITRESS. 
Family of two ladies. Two servants kept. Com- 
fortable home.—Apply, Miss Pownatt, 4a, York- 
road, Birkdale, Southport. 
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© 7 on the minimum monthly balances, e 
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STOCKS AND SNARES ne 
Books and Shares purchacod and seld for customers, 
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ASSOCIATION SUNDAY 


NOVEMBER 17, 1901. 


The TreasorER (Mr. Oswald Nettlefold), on behalf 
of the Commirrge of the BrivisH and Forniqn 
Unrtarran Association, acknowledges with thanks 
the following Collections received up to Dec. 5 :— 


SEconp frst. 


Luau! ay 

Amount advertised Nov, 30 aco LOE 
Ainsworth ... ae oe cd 3 (O70 
Birkenhead... Aa ee oils 2B 1D 
Boston oe Mp Pees Wome 
Braintree .., A OSLO 
Bury be RIS ae aa} 
Buxton: ... wi OLS!) 
Carlisle i Disa 
Cheltenham Pe we ay saa OP LSE 6 
Choppington Hee eh abe ONL ORG 
Chowbent. ... 5 Bay Pil Oyen: a 2) 
Coventry ... ey are a semi te ROW, 
Cwmbach ... ete Hee oie nee OTE 8 
Devonport ... Mei \ wee 1-40-60 
Dewsbury .. 015 3 
Evesham ... woes a O20 
Glasgow : South St. Mungo- -atreet Fie feb lbh sei 
Heaton Moor aH Soe sae OLDS 
Horwich 013 8 
Ilkeston ae ate 0-16" +6 
Ilminster ... oe hee 2138 10 
Kendal _ .... dh Tak, +6 
Kidderminster : aay BG eG 
Kirkcaldy .. a one de Onli 
Leeds: Mill Hill . SPA ONY?) 
Leicester : Free Christian. ‘Church Bee ae LY) 
London : Brixton .. ae oy fae MOLINA | od 
Hampstead ais aver LS DSi 

Stoke eee Green es 8 LG 6 
Loughborough 018 8 
Lye (additional) . One 0 
Middleton ... Pas BR oy AG) 
Moretonhampstead ag On hah 
Newark-on-Trent . Odo! .O 
Poole ne Hh ed Sekt or |G 
Reading ope ie eae abe aA eae EDI O! 
Stannington | a cad vid sea Gye G 
Stourbridge es 2008.0) 
Sunderland “He “diy pe stands ONO iS 
Whitchurch Been se, de oe Oe 38 
ens £457 5 8 


- NOTE.—The Treasurer will be glad if all Col- 
lections not yet paid are forwarded to Essex 
Hall within the next few days, so that they may 
be included in the account for 1901. Also any 
Subscriptions for 1901 which have not yet been 
sent in, 


-SUSTENTATION FUND 
For the Augmentation of Ministers’ Stipends. 


eis 


‘At the ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING of 
the Contributors to be held on WEDNESDAY, 
February 12th, 1902, the Contributors will have to 


elect two Managers in place of Messrs. David 


Ainsworth and Edgar Chatfeild Clarke, who retire 
by rotation, and are eligible for re-election. 

Any Contributor may be nominated by two 
other Contributors to fill a Vacancy on the Board 
of Management. Such nomination must be sent 
to one of the Spa not later than January 


Ist, 1902. 


_ HARRY RAWSON, 
Kecles, Manchester ; ‘ 
A. W. WORTHINGTON, 
The Hill, Stourbridge, ¥ 


Hon. 
Secs. 


CHAPEL, STEPNEY 


_ GREEN, E. 


The ‘Rays a. CRITCHLEY. (late of Burnt Ash 
- Congregational Church) will. Preach on SUNDAY 
EVENINGS at 7 o’clock, 

‘DECEMBER 15th, 22nd, and 20th 


"SUBJECTS : 
Dee. 1b. —“On a certain notice to quit ‘the King’s 
~~ Chapel.” 
22. —"On deine the Angels’ Bidding when 
the Angels have gone away.’ 
29." On Life as an Education and a Pro- 
 phecy.” 
es i oe and: es Station to 


mibtises: 
et 
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THE INQUIRER. 


Schools, ete. 
> 
H'448 SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
. SOUTH MARINE TERRACE, 
ABERYSTWITH. 


Mrs. MARLES THOMAS. 


PrincrpaL #4 


Pupils most successfully prepared for Public 
Examinations, Scholarships have been obtained 
at the University Colleges. Special attention paid 
to the physical side of education, Gymnasium, 


| Swedish drill, 


THE 
FNDEEAD SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


(Founded by Miss J. F. GRUNER, May, 1897). 

BOARDERS are received by the Misses Gruner at 
Moorcroft, Hindhead, Haslemere, from whom pros- 
pectuses and further information may be obtained, 
the School being carried on at the HINDHEAD 
HALL as heretofore. 


ADY (Liberal Christian, L.L.A. 

Hons.), about to REMOVE her School to 

the Seaside, can receive a few more BOARDERS. 

High-class education. Moderate inclusive fees.— 
AKANTHE, Office of INQUIRER. 


WW LLLASTON SCHOOL, Nanrwicu: | 


An Unsectarian First Grade Public School. 


Hrap Master, GUY LEWIS, M.A., Oxford. 


OPENED SEPTEMBER 1900, — Foundation 
Scholarships, 


Board and Resivence, 


a 


FEW young people received in 

PLEASANT HOME near Victoria. Terms 
moderate.—Mrs. Ropert Turner, 94, Grosvenor- 
road, S.W. 


OURNEMOUTH. — BOARD-RESI- 
DENCE. High position. South aspect. 
Close to sea. Among pines, and good garden.—D., 
Cliffhome, 1, Westminster- road, Branksome Park. 


OURNEMOUTH. — Elvaston, West 
Clif, BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT. 
Unrivalled position on sea front, close to the High- 
cliffe Hotel. 50 rooms, Full-sized billiard table. 
Lovely grounds, with access to Cliff Premenade. 
Due south.. Near Unitarian Church.—Mr, and 
Mrs, Pocock, 


OURNEMOUTH.—Most comfortable 
private BOARDING-HOUSE ; close to sea ; 
sheltered among the Pines ; south aspect. Billiard- 
room (full-sized table). Terms moderate.—Address, 
Miss CHaLDEcorTT, Stirling House, Manor-road. 


OR CHRISTMAS HOLIDAYS or 
longer.—Two PAYING GUESTS, or two 
or three young people. Country house, with 


‘private sitting room. Good cycling roads.— D., 


Detmore, near Cheltenham. 


T. LEONARDS.—<“ Crantock,” 59, 
Warrior-square. First-class BOARD and 
RESIDENCE, newly furnished and redecorated. 
Sea View, excellent cuisine, billiard room, sanitary 
certificate.—Mr. and Mrs. Sipney P. Porrer. 


Rk. JOHN HARWOOD is prepared 
to give DRAMATIC RECITALS of two 


‘hours duration from Shakspere, Dickens and other 


authors ; also a novel Lecture, entitled ‘‘The Art 
of Public Recitation: its Humours and Difficulties 
—a Leaf from my Own Experience,” followed by 
one hour of illustrative Recitals, to Societies con- 
nected with Unitarian or Free Churches, upon ex- 
ceptional terms and without risk.—Address, Fair 
‘View, Pendleton, Manchester. 


OMESTIC MISSION ASSISTANT. 
—The Committee of the North-End 
Domestic Mission, Liverpool, desire to ENGAGE a 


| YOUNG MAN, accustomed to move among work- 


ing people, to assist in Missionary work.—Apply to 


J. H, eee Al, pene ibarnitee Liverpool, 


a 
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DEYOTIONAL BOOKLETS 
By the REV. W. G. TARRANT, B.A. 
DAILY MEDITATIONS, 


(Fourth Edition Revised.) 
NIGHT UNTO NIGHT. 
Cloth, red edges, 6d. ; roan gilt, 1s, 
London: Pamir Green, 5, Essex-st., Strand, W.C, 


Suitable for Christmas Present. 


MRS. GASKELL AND KNUTSFORD. 
By REY. G. A. PAYNE. 
11 Illustrations. Introduction by Epna Lyatt. 
Over 900 already sold. 


Price 3s, net, post free. Apply, Rev, G. A. Payne, 
Knutsford, 


THE CRISIS. A Ouartedy Review. 


Edited by the Hon. ROLLO RUSSELL. 


Contents of No. 4, OCTOBER, 1901. 
The Decline of the Fittest : Anti-Natural Selection, 
The Decay of Parliament. By A. G.S, 
The Degradation of England. 
The Fraudulent Petition to the Queen. 
B, Rose. 
Notes. 
The Fatherland. 
Price 6d.; by post, 74d. 
Copies of Nos. 1, 2, and 3 may still be had, price 
74d. each post-free, 
London: Warts and Co., 17, Johnson’s-court, 
Fleet-street, E.C. 


By Ernest 


OCIAL PURITY ALLIANCE; 
founded in 1873, to uphold one equal standard 
of Purity alike for Men and Women. For par- 
ticulars and literature apply to Mr. EK. Hammonp, 
Secretary, 18, Tothill-street, S.W., on Monday and 
Wednesday Mornings, or to Mrs, HamMonD on 
Friday Mornings. 
Funds are greatly needed to extend this im- 
portant work and to reprint valuable papers. 
Contributions will be acknowledged by the Secre: 
tary, or by Mr. W. T. Matteson, Hon. Treasurer. 


“o 


HH UNITARIAN MEETING 

HOUSE, OLDBURY, will be RE-OPENED 

on Dec. 15th, after complete decoration. Preacher, 

Rev. ALEx. Gorpon, M.A., Principal of the Unit- 

arian Missionary College, Manchester. Services at 

11 a.m. and 6.30 P.M. The Collections will be de- 
voted to the purchase of a New Organ. 


EMORIAL TO THE LATE 
REY, C. L. CORKRAN. 

A BRASS TABLET to the Memory of the late 
Rey. C, L. Corkran, for many years Missionary at 
Spicer-street, will be UNVEILED at MANSFORD- 
STREET CHURCH, Mansford-street, Bethnal 
Green-road, E., on SUNDAY, Dec, 8th. 

The Service (7 P.M.) will be conducted by the 
Rey. James Drummonp, M.A., D.C.L., of Man- 
chester College, Oxford. 


IRKENHEAD UNITARIAN 
CHURCH. 


oo 


A MEMORIAL STONE of the New Church in 
BESSBOROUGH-ROAD, BIRKENHEAD, will be 
LAID on DECEMBER 14th, at 3 p.m., by Professor 
J. Esttin Carpenter, M.A, 


WINIFRED HOUSE, 


Invalid Children’s Convalescent Nursing Home, 
Wray Crescent, Tollington Park, London, N. 


For poor children suffering from debility or 
rickets, or recovering from hip, spinal, or other 
disease. Ages: Girls, from 3 to 12 years ; Boys, 
3 to 10. Application for admission to be made 
to Miss MaRraNn PriToHaRD, Hon. Sec., 11, Highbury 
Crescent, London, N. Maintenance fees, 4s, 
weekly. 

New Subscriptions and Donations are much 
needed, and will be gladly received by Wm. M. 
BuyrH, Esq., Hon. Treasurer, or by either of the 


Hon, Secretaries. 
MARIAN PRITCHARD, 
Hoa. Secs. | ROBERT HAMPSON, 
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Philip Green’s New Books. 
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LAWS OF LIFE AFTER THE MIND OF CHRIST. By Jonn Hamiuron 


Tuom, First and Second Series. New Edition. Cr. 8vo. cloth, 406 and 430 pp. 2s. 6d. net, each, by post 2s. 10d. 


LIBERAL RELIGIOUS THOUGHT AT THE BEGINNING OF THE — 


TWENTIETH CENTURY. Essays and Addresses by English and Continental Writers. Edited by W. CopzLanv 
Bowie. Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. cloth, 360 pp.. 1s, 6d. net, by post 1s. 9d. A few remaining copies of the edition, 
with portraits, can still be had, 2s. 6d. net, by post 28. 9d. 


THE PASSING AND THE PERMANENT IN RELIGION. A Plain 


Treatment of the Great Essentials of Religion. By Mrnor J. Savage, D.D. Cr. 8vo. cloth, 336 pp. 6s. 


THE CHRISTOLOGY OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. Five ‘Expository 


Discourses. By Rozert B. Drummonp, B.A. Feap. 8vo. cloth, 116 pp. 1s. net, by post 1s. 2d. 


A CONFESSION OF HERESY AND A PLEA FOR PRANKNESS. 


By Txomas J. Harpy, B.A. Feap. 8vo. cloth, 84 pp. 1s. net, by post 1s. 1d. 


UNITARIAN AFFIRMATIONS. Six Lectures: God, ‘Jesus, Bible, 


Church, Future Life, ana and Freedom. By R. Travers Herrorp, B.A. Cr. 8vo. cloth, 152 pp. Is. 6d. net, 
by post Is. 9d. 


POCKET ALMANAC AND DIARY FOR 1902. List of uae aa 


Churches, Diary for each Week and Month. Cash Account Pages, &c. Tuck, gilt edges, 1s. net, by post 1s. 1d. 


London: PHILIP GREEN, 5, Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 


THE SUN DAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 


READY ON WEDNESDAY NEXT. 


THE RELPER FOR 1902. 


A Handbook for Sunday School Teachers and Parents. 


Edited by W. G. TARRANT, B.A, 


Price 2/6 net. (Postage 4d.) 
FRONTISPIECE--RAPHAEL’S “SISTINE MADONNA.” AND MANY OTHER BEAUTIFUL PICTURES. 


CONTENTS. 


For the Twentieth Century: Addresses by H. E. Dowson, | Parables and Beatitudes. E. P. Barrow, M.A. 
B.A., J. J. Wriaut (Editor of Young Days), C. J. Street, M.A., LL.B., 


A, N. Buatonrorp, B.A,, and Marran Pritowarp (“ Aunt Amy”). The Bible. (What it is and how made). E. W. Lummis, M.A. 
Bible Lessons for the Year, and New Year’s Address. | Class, Guild, and Church. Joszrn Woop, E. D. Primstiey 
Epiror. Evans, W. J. B. TRANTER. 


Stories of the Early Italian Masters. (Jllustrated.) | Shore Life. (Original Illustrations.) 'T, Roprnson. 


KaTHARINE F, LAwrorD. 


Tales for Children. Gerrrupe Martineau. Seay P sks ates ied te G. me rr 
: Illustrated Series of Lessons: I. The Most Precious Thin 
Dante:and his Work, Rose E. Seuve. in she World, Faast Tauson, Il, The: Peer] off Gneet Bae uiuEC 
Leaves: their Work and Beauty. (Original Illustrations.) | ~ Biracs, M.A., LL.B, III. The Holy City. Eprtor. 
pee aerate New Hymns and other Poems. By Isaset. M. Reap, Lavra 
What it means to be a Unitarian. OC. Harcrovs, M.A. G. AckRroyp, Dgnpy Aaats, B.A., E. L H. Taomas, B.A., H. W. Hawkes 


London : The SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION, Essex Hall, Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 


Manchester Agents: H. RAWSON & CO.,16, New Brown Street. Liverpool Rea: The BOOKSELLERS’ CO., 70, Lord Street. 


Printed by Migonnats if Foun Herno0D, 70 to Js, Gand 96, Sho AST, W: Gy ene gupaahee for she Proprietors by E KENNEDY, at 


1°, B,C, Manchester ( fsxWooD Baty 
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ESTABLISHED IN 1842.) 
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SB Gournal of Hiberal Beligious Thought and Bite, 


REGISTERED AS A NEWSPAPER, 
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Tae Inquirer will be published next 
week at the usual time, and will be our 
Christmas number ; but in the following 
week, as Christmas Day falls on Wednes- 
day, it will be necessary practically to 
make up the paper on Tuesday evening. 
We beg, therefore, that all editorial matter 
and advertisements for the issue of Dec. 28 
may be sent in soas to reach the office not 
later than Tuesday morning, Dec. 24, and 
the earlier the better. Only the most 
urgent matter, and that in the smallest 
compass, will have a chance of insertion 
in that week’s issue, if it arrives later than 
noon on Tuesday. 


- Wrrn intense relief we heard from Mr. 
Brodrick’s speech at Glasgow on Wednes- 
day evening that the Government are at 
last moving in the matter of the Concen- 
tration Camps. What the death-rate was 

in October we have not yet heard, and 
November is also past; but now we learn 
that the west camps are to be broken up, 
and the numbers to be reduced in all. 
The overflow from the Orange River 
Colony is to be sent to Cape Colony, and 
from the Transvaal into Natal, and it is 


_. hoped that more permanent shelters will 


be provided near the coast. 


Preacuine at Bank-street Chapel, 


Bolton, last Sunday morning, the Rev. C. 
J. Street told the story of an Irish medical 
hero, and by a simple narrative of the 
facts relating to his death made a powerful 
appeal for the widow and children who 
survive. 


i 
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Having described the wild coast. 


LONDON, SATURDAY, DECEMBER 14, 1901. 
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of Donegal and the extreme poverty of 
the people, Mr. Street said that his story 
could not be better told than in the 
touching words of the Dublin Corre- 
spondent of the Times, which were as 
follows :-— 

“Dr. William Smyth was the medical 
officer of the Burtonport (Donegal) Dis- 
pensary District, which includes the island 
of Aranmore. An epidemic of typhus 
fever broke out in this remote and 
miserable spot, and found a fatal stimulus 
in the poverty and ignorance of the 
islanders and the insanitary condition of 
their hovels. The neighbouring people 
refused their help, and Dr. Smyth fought 
the fever absolutely single-handed. Every 
day he rowed his boat across the stormy 


| waters of the Sound to the island, a 


distance of four miles, and worked for 
hours in the cottages, devoid of windows, 
and therefore, owing to lack of sunlight 
and ventilation, reeking withfoul air. In 
many cases ‘he had to carry a lighted 
candleto enable'him evento see his patients, 
who lay sometimes three and four in one 
bed. 

“When at last he persuaded them that 
their only chance of recovery lay in re- 
moval to the mainland, he was confronted 
with the difficulty that, owing to the 
terror of the contagion, no one would 
help him, or even lend him a_ boat. 
Fortunately the arrival on the scene of 
Dr. Brendan MacCarthy, the Medical 


Inspector to the Local Government 
Board, brought him at least one willing 
helper. 


“Without any other help these two 
doctors brought the typhus patients down 
to the beach, embarked with them in a 
crazy boat, and rowed them across the 
Sound. So defective was the boat that 
she was only kept afloat by the continuous 
baling of the strongest of the patients, 
and she sank five minutes after reaching 
her destination. 

“« Allthe patients were safely transferred, 
and are now on their way to recovery, but 
Dr. Smyth has himself died of the typhus 
from which he saved so many. He left a 
wife and eight children, the youngest of 
whom is six weeks old. They are without 
means of support and an appeal on their 
behalf has been issued by the President of 
the Royal College of Physicians and 
Surgeons, and all heads of the medical 
profession in Ireland.” . 

Mr, Street has received several donations 
from members of his own congregation, 
and if any of our readers should also wish 
to help, he will be glad to take charge of 
their gifts. His address is Maythorn, 
Heaton, Bolton. — 

Tue Rev. W. C. Gannett’s sermon, 
from which we quoted in our leader of 


last week, is separately published by his | 


congregation, but will be found also in 
the Christian Register of Nov. 21. That 
same number contains the monthly sup- 
plement of the A.U.A. on ‘ Unitarian 
Word and Work,’ which is devoted to 
the interests of the work on the Pacific 
coast. There are a number of illustrations 
of church buildings, and among them 
that of Oakland, where the Rev. B. Fay 
Mills is now minister. We looked with 
special interest for Mr. Hosmer’s church 
at Berkeley, but it does not appear. The 
church buildings at San Francisco and 
Los Angeles, if we may judge from the 
pictures, are substantial, and not without 
dignity. 


THe performance of Dan’l Druce at 
St. George’s Hall on Thursday week, 
generously arranged by Mr. J. H. Leigh, 
M.A., for the benefit of the London 
Domestic Mission, was a great success. 
Although the hall, which holds 700 people, 
was not full, there was a very good 
audience, and the amount taken for 
tickets was £55, the whole of which Mr. 
Leigh gives to the Mission. The evening’s 
entertainment opened with Lumley’s 
clever one-act comedietta Palmistry, 
rendered with great spirit by Mr. Murray 
Lochner and Mrs. J. H. Leigh, and then 
followed the three acts of W. S. Gilbert’s 
Dan’'l Druce. The piece is, perhaps, too 
closely packed with sentiment, but it was 
a thoroughly enjoyable performance, and 
Mrs. Leigh’s Dorothy was delightful, and 
in the most tragic moments very moving. 
The humour of Mr. Herbert Lawford’s 
rascally Reuben Haines was a great relief. 
All the friends who took part, on the stage 
or otherwise, in securing the success of 
the evening, are to be warmly congratu- 
lated on the result, and the gratitude of 
the Mission is above all due to Mr. Leigh 
for his great kindness in the matter. 


We are glad to see that the Rev. R. A. 
Armstrong’s International Council paper 
on “ Religious Thought in England at the 
Close of the Nineteenth Century,” which 
is, of course, included in the volume of 
“Proceedings of the Council,” has also 
been issued separately as a penny pamph- 
let for wider distribution, and may be had 
from the B. and F.U.A. at Essex Hall. 

Tuure would seem to be still some 
valiant champions of Eternal Punishment 
left, at any rate, in Scotland, for the Rev. 
Alexander Webster has been engaged ina 
two evenings’ debate with Mr. James 
Anderson, of Fauldhouse, an Evangelist, 
who stood up without flinching for the 
literalism of the old popular belief in all 
its hideousness, 

Tur December sermon in the Mill Hill 
Pulpit is on “The Twentieth-Century 
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New Testament,” that most interesting 
version in modern English, which is now 
completed (and will be found advertised 
in our present issue). Mr. Hargrove gives 
instances of the great freshness of this 
translation, and it would seem to be most 
admirably done. But when we are told 
that the archaisms of Elizabethan English 
stand in the way of a full understanding 
of the original, we are not at all sure that 
the. colloquialisms of modern Euglish, 
which occasionally find their way even into 
sermons, would not be worse. And when 
it is said that the translation must be in 
present-day English, we naturally ask, 
Whose English? Might not a certain 
stateliness of diction come nearer the truth 
in giving us the varrative of the life and 
teaching of Jesus than the familiar talk 
of our every day ? 


SHORT NOTICES. 


In good time for Christmas, we are 
glad to welcome Miss F, E. Cooke’s Story 
of St. Francis of Assisi, which there is no 
need for us to commend to the readers of 
our “Children’s Column,’ and of her 
many delightful biographies for young 
people, and the “ England ” in Mr. Fisher 
Unwin’s “ Children’s Study Series.” This 
new little book is in the same form as 
Miss Cooke’s most recent biographies of 
Whittier and Dorothea Dix, and has for 
frontispiece a picture of the statue of 
Francis at Assisi.‘ Perhaps now, more 
than ever,” Miss Cooke says in a brief 
Introductory note, “ we need the kindling 
influence of great, aims and lofty ideals, 
and it would surely be well for ourselves 
and for the world about us if we were to 
try to carry the spirit of St. Francis into 
our daily lives.” (Sunday School Asso- 
ciation, Essex Hall. 1s. net, postage 2d.). 

Let all who wish to be wisely and 
happily guided in their selection of 
Christmas presents for their young people 
send at once for the Catalogue of Books 
published by the Sunday School Association, 
and also for their larger classified cata- 
logue of Books for Young People, the 
seventh annual issue of a most useful 
publication. With these two catalogues 
we have been glad also to receive a copy 
of the paper on The Teacher’s Aim: To raise 
the Scholar's Ideal, read by Miss Marian 
Pritchard at the recent Autumn Session 
at Leeds. (Sunday School Association, 
4 and 5, Hssex-street, Strand, W.C.) 


All loyal Unitarians who value that 
indispensable companion of a _ rightly 
ordered life can now procure a copy of 
The Essex Hall Pocket Almanac for 1902. 
(Philip Green, 5, Essex-street, Strand, 
W.C. Is. net.) 


3 


The Rosebud Annual is much the same 
as last year, with plenty of amusing animal 


pictures, and children and fairies and a: 


few of Louis Wain’s cats (but most of 
them seem to have gone into his own 
Annual this year—Treherne and Co., Is.). 
The Rosebud nonsense verses are not very 
brilliant, but. the book would keep lively 
little children quiet for a good long time. 
(James Clarke and Co, 4s.) 


Among the booklets of selections, beauti- 
ful and helpful, that give pleasure at this 
season to send and to receive are many of 
established reputation and some new ones. 
The Essex Hall book-room clerk will send 
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a list of available works of the kind. We 
may add a mention of Mr. Albert Broad- 
bent’s publications, of which three dainty 
little specimens have reached us. They 
consist of A Festus Treasury, A Treasury 
of Consolation, and A Mackenzie Bell 
Treasury. We have already referred to 
Rose’s Diary, by the late Henry Septimus 
Sutton, which is uniform in style and 
price—neat paper cover, 3d. Our pre- 
ference amongst the three now to hand is 
shown in the order of naming. We 
observe that a Treasury of Lyrical Poems, 
by Mr. P. J. Bailey—the venerable poet 
whose “ Festus.” is not so well known to 
the younger generation as it deserves—is 
announced for this month. The Festus 
Treasury gives a goodly number of quota- 
tions, and includes much that is striking, 
and nothing that is not good. Mr. 
Broadbent (Oxford-street, Manchester) is 
to be congratulated as a philanthropist, if 
not as builder of a fortune, on his inspira- 
tion to issue this class of work at a price 
which obviously leaves no margin of 
profit. 


The Religion of Civilisation and The 
Religion of a Gentleman ; both by Charles 
F. Dole. He who takes up these two 
little volumes, each of rather more than 
200 pages, printed in conveniently large 
type and well “leaded,” and observes the 
scope and importance of the subjects 
which the author has essayed to deal with 
in such brief compass, will not accuse him 
of lack of courage. It is, indeed, the last 
sin that can be laid to his charge, The 
brevity of the treatises, however, is 
evidently well considered by him. There 
is pressure enough within the works to 
expand them to double their present 
size, if only the author were not so firm a 
believer in the value of the ancient advice, 
“let thy words be few.” Readers. suffer 
so much by the opposite tendency that we 
have not much heart to deprecate this 
ultra-brief dispatch. Mr. Dole began life 
as a doubter; he has reached faith that is 
fully described by calling it absolute 
optimism, Hxuberant of thought while 
niggard of speech, he rushes at one 
difficulty of thought after another, grips 
it hard and strangles it, leaving it for 
dead on the field. Whether it is to be 
slain so swiftly, the mature mind may be 
allowed to ponder, not without misgiving. 
That is the worst we have to say about 
these two rather notable little volumes. 
Addressed to young minds especially, and 
obviously keeping in view the American 
ideal of ‘‘ snap” (we have no cis-Atlantic 
equivalent), his thorough-going buoyancy 
and dash cannot fail to challenge the 
reader’s attention, and stimulate his 
thought. The former work is issued by 
Allenson, price 5s.; the latter by Crowell, 
New York, price one dollar. 


The Fatal Opulence of Bishops is a 
volume by the Rev. Hubert Handley, 
M.A., Vicar of St. Thomas’s, Camden 
Town. It may be acknowledged that the 
suspicion which the title raises is partly 
justified on reading the work. There is a 
touch of sledge-hammer in the style ; but 
the writer is most assuredly no blind 
fanatic, and his book ought to do good, 
not only in the direction of the particular 
reform which he advocates, but in recall- 
ing everyone who has a care for religious 
culture, and especially ministers, to the 
appalling indifference of the mass of the 
people. Mr, Handley draws up a list of 
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seven reasons alleged for the impotence of 
existing ecclesiastical agencies—namely, 
(1) the written sermon; (2) stereotyped 
forms of prayer; (3) lack of easy con- 
gregational singing ; (4) scandals of mis- 
management and the sale of livings, &c. ; 
(5) pew-rents ; (6) obsequiousness to the 
rich, rudeness to the poor ; and, lastly, the 
vast income of the bishops. He acknow- 


ledges the fact that with the name of — 


wealth the bishops often labour in finan- 
cial difficulties, but this he charges upon 
the system of artificial dignities and use- 
less appanages which only one here and 
there, like Bishop Fraser, has the courage 
to forego. A particularly glaring case is 
cited. Notwithstanding the 
assertion of a high authority that the good 
work of the Church in Birmingham would 
increase 50 per cent. if a Bishopric were 
established there, the recent scheme to 
establish one was abandoned because not 
more than £2,000 a year could be guaran- 
teed for the episcopal revenue. Surely 
something is very-“ rotten in the state of 
Denmark ”’ when this has to be chronicled. 
We hope the author’s appeal will not be 
in vain; the spiritual condition of our 
people is such that we could forgive a 
much less decorous mode of address for 
the sake of the moral vigour and the high 
mind here manifested. (A. & C. Black. 
58.). 


The first volume of Max Miiller’s 
collected works was issued early in 1898, 
and contained the Gifford Lectures on 
“Natural Religion,” delivered at Glasgow 
ten years before. We have now received 
the eighteenth and concluding volume, 
Last Essays, containing a second series of 
“Essays on the Science of Religion.” 
These include the three articles on “The 
Religions of China” which appeared last 
year in the Nineteenth Century, the last of 
them only after the author’s death. 


deliberate _ 


In 


the concluding essay on “Is Man Im- 


mortal?” we find the followimg sen- 
tences :— 


Only let us remember that if our love is 
the love of what is merely phenomenal, the 
love of the body, the kindness of the heart, 
the vigour and wisdom of the intellect, our 
love is the love of changing and perishable 
things, and our soul may have to grope in 
vain among the shadows of the dead. But 
if our love, under all its earthly aspects, 
was the love of the true soul of what is 
immortal and divine in every man and 
woman, that love cannot die, but will find 
once more what seems beautiful, true, and 


lovable in worlds to come as in worlds that — 


have passed. 


In this volume are also the essays on 
“Indian Fables and Esoteric Buddhism,” 
“The Alleged Sojourn of Christ in India,” 
“ Mohammedanism and Christianity,” and 
“ The Parliament of Religions at Chicago,” 
&e. (Longmans. 5s.) ‘ml 


New Zeatanp: Avoxianp.—A letter 
has come to hand this week from the Rey. 
W. Jellie, B.A., stating that the dedica- 
tion and opening ceremony of the new 
church would be held on Dec, 4, The 
Rev. W. Copeland Bowie has received 
further contributions of £10 from Mrs. 
George Holt, and £10 from Miss Holt in 
aid of the Building Fund, making a total 
of £320 1s. : Mole 


No longer talk at all about the kind of 
man that a good man ought to be, bt ; 
such.— Marcus Aurelius, 
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DR. HASTINGS’ DICTIONARY OF 
THE BIBLE.* 


Tue third volume of this new Dic- 
tionary of the Bible, a monument of great 


labour and distinguished scholarship, was 


published last year, and it is only with a 
shame-faced apology that we can bring up 
our notice of.it now. For reasons which 
we need not further specify, but connected 
with inexorable fate, the completion of 
this notice has been again and again 
delayed, and if we are to look for any 
fragment of very human consolation, it 
must be in the fact that the fourth and 
coneluding volume of the Dictionary, 
which was to have been published this 
year, is also for unavoidable reasons de- 
layed. 
This third volume does not fall short of 
the high excellence of the other two, and 
leaves the same impression as we recorded 
in speaking of the second, as a demonstra- 
tion in force, with all the arms that 
scholarship can furnish, in defence of a 
complete scheme of orthodox Christianity. 
It was natural, perhaps, that we did not 
turn with quite the same eagerness to this 
further volume, as in the case of the 
second, which dealt with the supreme 
subjects of God, the Holy Spirit, Jesus 
Christ, and Incarnation, and also with 
John and the Fourth Gospel, and the 
Gospels as a whole, These were decisive 
as to the character and stand-point of the 
work; and yet, in the new volume, though 
we knew more fully beforehand what to 
expect, there is a great wealth of interest, 


and, as we have said, no falling off in the 


quality of the work. The two central 
points of interest we have found in the 
articles on Miracle and St. Paul, but there 


are also separate articles on the three first 


o 


evangelists and their Gospels, on Peter 
and the Epistles which bear his name, the 
first of which is affirmed to be authentic 
and the second denied. Among other 
subjects most fully dealt with are the Old 
and New Testament Canons, the Language 
of both Testaments, and Law as. inter- 
preted in each. Of Old Testament, 
subjects Moses, Leviticus, Numbers, 
Micah and the Maccabees fall to this 
volume, and of more general subjects, 
Money and Music, while Lieut.-Colonel 
Conder writes on Palestine, as in the 
“second volume on Jerusalem. Professor 
Adeney’s article on Mediator and Media- 
tion is also one of the chief contributions, 
touching a subject of vital interest. 
Professor J. B. Mayor’s article on Mary 
(the Virgin) is a good example of the way 
in which the Dictionary deals with crucial 
questions. The critical difficulties con- 


'~ nected with the birth-stories in Matthew 


and Luke, the genealogies and the silence 
of the whole subsequent Gospel narratives 


as toa Virgin birth, are fairly stated, but 


every difficulty is over-ridden by the 
strength of the orthodox tradition, and 


the story is accepted in every detail as 


eo 


_ veritable 


; fact, of 
significance, with no suspicion that it con- 


any consideration of the questions raised 
by other stories of Virgin birth in the 
ancient world. 


- One of the best of the shorter articles’ 
is that on t Knowledge,” by Professor 


_* “A Dictionary of the Bible,” edited by James 
_ Hastings, M.A, D.D. Vol. III. Ker—Pleiades, 
_ Edinburgh: T, and T, Clark. 1900, 288, 


| Denny, 


surpassing divine | 


of the Free Church College, 
Glasgow. It deals not with knowledge in 
general, but with religious knowledge, 
the knowledge of God, as it is to be 
found variously presented ia the Bible, 
and in less than four columns will be 
found a most helpful guide for the study 
of that great subject. From the elaborate 
article on ‘‘The Language of the New 
Testament,” by Professor Thayer, of 
Harvard, we will allow ourselves one 
quotation :— 


A person familiar with Attic Greek, who 
should take in hand for the first time a 
Greek New Testament would not fail to be 
struck by its peculiar idioms. Apart from 
traits which distinguish one portion of the 
volume from another, the language in 
general would seem strange to him—by 
reason of the admixture of popular, not to 
say plebeian, terms in its vocabulary ; by its 
occasional outlandish and hardly intel- 
ligible phrases and constructions ... . and 
throughout by a style which, while it 
shows occasionally the digressions and 
broken or anacoluthic sentences charac- 
teristic of colloquial and uneducated utter- 
ance, is seldom encumbered with paren- 
theses or protracted and entangled periods ; 
a style obviously the expression of men too 
simple, too self-forgetful and earnest to pay 
much heed to literary elegances or the 
established rules of the rhetorician. 


The article on Paul, the Apostle, occu- 
pies thirty-four pages, and is by Professor 
Findlay, of Headingley College, Leeds. It 
is not such a masterpiece as Professor 
Sanday’s article on Jesus Christ; but it 
is elaborate in its treatment, both of the 
life of the apostle and of his doctrine. Its 
apologetics we find by no means con- 
vineing, and particulariy in the treatment 
of Paul’s conversion. This, we are told, 
was the result of ‘no mere spiritual call, 
such as every servant of Christ hears— 
but ‘a word from His mouth,” for Paul 
had seen Jesus “in the visible human 
form.” And in a further passage we 
read :— 

The conversion of Saul is a psychological 
and ethical problem, the solution of which 


is to be found only in the actual appear- 


ance of Jesus Christ to his senses on the 
way to Damascus, as he believed this to 
have taken place. Nothing but his cer- 
tainty of that appearance could have con- 
vineed him that Jesus was raised from the 
dead, and was therefore the Messiah and 
the Son of God. 


Professor Findlay does not feel any 
difficulty in harmonising the narrative in 
Acts with Paul’s own teaching, but this 
acceptance of the supposed miraculous 
appearance which satisfies the senses and is 
no “mere spiritual call,” seems to us a 
total reversal of the actual order of 
experience, for which there is no warrant 
in what the Apostle himself says on the 
subject. 

The article on “Miracle” is by the 
Rev, J. H. Bernard, ‘D.D., of Dublin, and 
occupies sixteen of the closely-printed 
pages, It is the work of a keen logician, 
but vitiated, as it appears to us, by its 
initial assumptions and by a total neglect 
of all considerations derived from the 
occurrence of parallel “‘ miracles” in other 
religions of the ancient world. Dr. 
Bernard, who also has a useful article on 
“Nature,” argues that to no one but a 
thorough-going Materialist can miracle in 
the abstract be impossible, and to that we 
should imagine that most thoughtful 


| people in the present day would readily 


assent; but the real question is cf. fact 


and history. Do miracles happen? Have 


they happened in the past? Or, in the 
light of our present knowledge of history 
and the method of evolution in the 
religious life of man, must we not rather 
say that what have been held to be 
miracles are to be otherwise interpretated, 
and in a sense far more satisfying and 
congruous with our deepest faith in the 
spiritual realities of our life with God. 
Dr. Bernard himself admits that the 
argument from miracles must not be 
pressed into the service as proof of the 
existence of God, since it is only because 
we believe in God as the Supreme Cause, 
who can intervene in the settled order of 
Nature, that the thought of miracle 
becomes credible; and his position is 
that because the Fall introduced a breach 
in the divine order some exceptional 
intervention is necessary to put it right, 
because sin is the true dvopia, the true 
violation of law, the remedy must be 
found in a corresponding miracle of 
grace. Thus the supreme miracle is the 
Incarnation, since the person of Christ is 
essentially supernatural, his natural 
humanity being “associated with the 
unearthly, spiritual powers of the God- 
head.” This being assumed, any other 
particular “miracle” may follow as a 
matter of course, and any question of 
more or less credible is beside the mark. 
As a matter of fact, in this presentment 
of the subject, the miracles have to be 
proved by the Divine power and goodness 
of their author (for Dr. Bernard edmits 
that a mere marvel might be of Satanic 
origin, for the deception of the innocent), 
and indeed one sees how this is the case 
in the relative treatment of various kinds 
of miracles. Thus the blasting of the fig- 
tree is accepted without compunction, 
because one of the acts of him who was so 
essentially good, and there must have been 
some good purpose and meaning in it, and 
the Old Treatment miracles are covered 
partly by the same principle of special 
Divine purpose, but partly also (eg. 
Jonah’s experience, and the three children 
in the fiery furnace) explamed as legen- 
dary. When we come to. ecclesiastical 
miracles of later centuries, much more 
scepticism, but not too incautious, comesin, 
and the distinction is drawn between a 
“miracle” as the sign of a new spiritual 
message to mankind, and mere wonders, 
which can claim no such significance. Dr. 
Bernard asserts that the whole body of 
Gospel miracles and that of the “ resurrec- 
tion’ in particular, cannot be eliminated 
without destroying the reality of Christ’s 
life and divine message to the world. For 
our own part we are not so sceptical, and 
do not despair of a spiritual interpreta- 
tion of that great history. Christ’s 
witness to life and love stronger than 


‘death is established on a far surer founda- 


tion than any argument from miracle. We 
have not yet fathomed the depths of per- 
sonality, nor do we claim any finality for 
our interpretation of the sacred records ; 
but we are convinced that the growth of 
spiritual insight is leading us not back to 
the conceptions of marvel, which belong 
to the childhood of the world, but forward 
to a more perfect knowledge, in present 
communion with the Eternal. And with this 
conviction we are led to a new under- 
standing of the Gospel story, and what 
issues from it in the uprising of the 
Christian Church. Amid all the clash of 
argument, the ebb and flow of opinion, we 
see once more the purely human Christ, in 
grace and truth transcendent—the hope of 
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the world because human as all his 
brethren are human, and because with him, 
before all others, we learn to know and to 
do the Father’s will. 


—__——_@—_————_—— 


OLIVER CROMWELL.* 


Ouiver CromMweLL we have always 
with us. Even “the indolent reviewer ” 
can never come too late to overtake the 
endless -literature that is now flowing 
around his memory. The “ flowing tide” 
is indeed with him, and bronze and marble 
and granite come now after two and a 
half centuries with subtle irony to mock 
such arts of perpetuity. This piece of 
adamant, flanked by his Ironsides—how 
should men ever forget him, either to 
perpetually admire or perpetually to hate. 
‘The average reviewer cannot plead guilty 
to indolence, but ought rather to apolo- 
gise as we do for the impatience that 
rushes in to notice books that have 
scarcely yet existed the probationary year. 
Mr. Paterson’s book is the work of a hero 
worshipper, and he would fain fit his hero 
to the dimensions of a stage. But some- 
how a giant never moves easily in a drama. 
Mr. Firth’s book is circumstantial and 
convincing, at once picturesque and 
documentary. He is, in the happy 
phrase of Mr. Morley, one of ‘the heroes 
of research.” Mr. John Morley’s book is 
judicial, and Cromwell is to be congratu- 
lated on his judge. Not all in vain do 
men appeal to posterity for vindication. 
Whatever bias there may have been in 
this judge seems to be effectually neu- 
tralised by a touch of philosophy, of which 
this dictum at the threshold may be taken 
as a typical instance. “It may be,’ says 
Mr. Morley, “that ‘a man’s noblest mis- 
take is to be before his time.’ Yet his- 
toric sense forbids us to judge results by 
motive, or real consequences by the ideals 
and intentions of the actor who produced 
them. The first actof the revolutionary play 
cannot be understood until the curtain 
has fallen on the fifth. To ignore the 
Restoration is to misjudge the Rebellion.” 

Well, truly, the reaction came, “ but 
what worlds away!” And, oh, the dif- 
ference to us! Weare accustomed to call 
many things the chief safeguard of our 
Liberties. In the last analysis, we are con- 
vinced, the true safeguard of English 
liberties—well, British, if you like—is 
Oliver Cromwell. He foreshadowed, if, 
indeed, he did not actually fashion, that 
magical attribute of modern Royalty, 
Constitutionalism. He extinguished the 
halo of divinity on the brow of despotism, 
and brought flaunting extravagance within 
controllable limits. The devolution of 
responsibility has shifted the incidence of 
punishment from King and Ministers to 
the People, and Nemesis stands indeed 
ready at the door, but no longer in the 
horrid guise of “ the two-handed engine.” 
Not Kings and Ministers now, but Nations 
and Peoples are branded, as a whole, with 
Infamy. Neither Laud, nor Strafford, nor 
King Charles could now win the dubious 
glory of living in history more by men’s 
pity than their scorn, Yet when the 
many-headed King, in an irresponsible 
mood, loses his heads, or a majority of 


* “Oliver Cromwell: His Life and Character.” 
By Arthur Paterson. J. Nisbet and Co, 10s, 

“ Oliver Cromwell, and the Rule of the Puritans 
in England.” By Charles Firth, M.A, G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, 5s, 

“ Oliver Cromwell,” 


By John Morley, Mac- 
millan and Co, 10s, ; 


them, he is most apt to assert ‘divine 
right,” and the brutal sarcasm of Prince 
Metternich, describing the uproar of a 
howling mob as the vow Dei, is not entirely 
unpardonable. Mr. Morley’s judicial and 
philosophic treatise seems like a sus- 
tained homily on the words of Joubert :— 

Forms of government become established 
of themselves. They shape themselves ; 
they are not created. We may give them 
strength and consistency,..but we cannot 
call them into being. Let us rest assured 
that the form of government can never be a 
matter of choice; it is almost always a 
matter of necessity. 


This is doubtless good evolutionary 
doctrine, and seems to glance at the pre- 
maturity of revolutionary methods. Yet 
since Revolutions ‘‘ happen” they must be 
no exceptions to Evolution, but that same 
thing in one of its Protean disguises. 
The godless Restoration had not far to 
go to meet half-way a god-forsaken Rebel- 
lion that had begun as a righteous Revolt 
against a revolting Despotism. From the 
modern point of view Cromwell seemed 
to stand out clearly as the “Man of 
Destiny,” but as one traverses this 
troubled chapter of our History in com- 
pany with the impartial Historian one is 
amazed to find how much Cromwell 
seemed to be merely “waiting” for the 
main events ‘to shape themselves,” how 
much he seemed to be dancing attendance 
upon his Fate, stepping tardily into each of 
the positions that ultimately raised him to 
virtual kingship. If itis true that many 
weak shoulders have craved heavy burdens, 
it appears undeniably true in the case of 
Cromwell, at least, that Atlantean 
shoulders, far from craving, reluctantly 
and painfully hesitated to assume the 
burden. If cruel Necessity relieved 
Charles somewhat rudely of his burden, 
it was little less cruel in the way 
it imposed it on the stronger shoulders. 
And one is apt to reflect in reading Mr. 
Morley’s masterly summing up that if 
as he, makes abundantly clear ‘the 
punishment of bad princes” (the words 
are Joubert’s) “is to be thought worse 
than they really are,” the reward of good 
princes (and as Princes go, surely Crom- 


well was the best of them) is to be credited 


with doing far less than they actually did. 
A fine light is thrown upon Cromwell’s 
problem and his subsequent tangled solu- 
tions by this noble passage :— 


Cromwell never showed a more sagacious 
insight into the hard necessities of the 
situation, than when he endeavoured to 
form an alliance between the King and the 
army. All the failures and disasters that 
harassed him from this until the day 
of his death arose from the breakdown of 
the negotiations now undertaken. The 
restoration of.Charles I. by Cromwell would 
have been a very different thing from the 
restoration of Charles II. by Monk. Inthe 
midsummer of 1647 Cromwell declared that 
he desired no alteration of the civil govern- 
ment and no meddling with the Presbyterian 
settlement, and no opening of a way for 
**licentious liberty under pretence of obtain- 
ing ease for tender consciences.’’ Unhappily 
for any prosperous issue, Cromwell and his 
men were met by aconstancy as fervidas their 
own. Charles followed slippery and crooked 
paths; but he was as sure as Cromwell that 
he had God on his side, that he was serving 
divine purposes and upholding things 
divinely instituted. He was as unyielding 
as Cromwell in fidelity to what he accounted 
the standards of personal duty and national 
well-being, 


As no Divinity was ever yet found on 
“slippery andcrooked paths” we may leave 


Charles to his fate. Cromwell had striven 
with the King for “ Liberty of Conscience, 
and Liberty of the Subject—two as glori- 
ous things to be contended for,” said he, 
‘“‘as any that God hath given us.” He 
had won. Now came the thorny path for 
his statesmanship. What his principle was 
we are left in no manner of doubt. "It has 
been marvellously well embodied in these 
words of Joubert, “ Statesmanship is the 
art of understanding and leading the 
masses, or the majority. Its glory is to 
lead them, not where they want to go, but 
where they ought to go.” But alas! the 


path of this glory has repeatedly, if not. 


uniformly, led the true statesman to some 
kind of Calvary. And there is no fault any- 
where except in our poor human nature in 
the lump, which prefers fleshpots to manna, 
and plains to mountains, the dreary 
passivity of slavery to the vigilant activity 
(in wildernesses) of explorers for a 
promised land, which, in short, prefers 
the line of least resistance. And Crom- 
well came at atime when he could only 
trust that human nature which he himself 
had welded into iron-like consistency. 
And it was not a large constituency. His 
throne was scarcely broad-based upon the 
people’s will. Oliver Cromwell became 
by sheer consistency of ideal statesman- 
ship the Prime Minister in a Theocracy. 
He believed in Freedom if only men were, 
as his immortal Latin Secretary expressed 
it, “wise and good.” He believed in 
Representative Government if only the 
country consisted of such free consti- 
tuents as so defined, or a majority of them. 
It remained for a later century and 
another piece of adamant, flanked by his 
Tronsides, to establish the doctrine and 
give it trial that the only way to render 
men wise and good and so truly free was 
to put great trusts and responsibilities 
upon them. It is a hard fate for men to 
huve to live in a transition period, await- 


ing the days when men shall be wise and ~ 


good, and therefore truly free. The transi- 
tion period has some woetul signs of being 
a ‘chronic complaint” of States, and one 
could almost weleome a Cromwell, wise 
and good, and free to act benignly rather 
than a gusty Democracy, that at one time 
reaps a whirlwind, and at another drifts 
on many currents in an ominous calm. 
But the Democracy is young, and im- 
pulsive—caught more quickly by senti- 
ment than by reason and truth. These, 
however, are strong and will prevail. By 
discussion alone can truth be sifted from 
error. On these principles the serious 
modern Statesman bases all his hopes. 
Cromwell, we are told, “ had little compre- 
hension of that Government by discussion 
which is now counted the secret of 
Liberty.” Perhaps the interminable 
nature of seventeenth-century oratory may 
have had something to do with Cromwell’s 
characteristic exercise of the “closure.” 
Yet that he had no great faith in force as 
a true remedy for social ills seems fairly 
obvious. His toleration had but one limit 
created by his dread lest some form of 
error (it was generally assumed to be 
Roman Catholicism) should lie like Truth 
and, making the worse appear the 
better reason, deal a fatal blow at 
universal liberty, from under the pro- 
tecting cloak of Truth. It was no doubt 
a lack of faith in the ultimate victory of 
Truth, a lack of faith in the ultimate power 
of discussion to achieve that victory. ‘“ In 
things of the mind,” said Cromwell, “ we 
look for no compulsion but that of light 
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and reason.” Ay, if only all parties would 
abide by this.truly glorious principle and 
by no indirection of covert or overt 
compulsion nullify it, all would be well. 
Unfortunately that which ‘* pleases men,” 
and not that which may be shown to be 
“ for their good,” exerts the most dominant 
influence in a State. Doing things for 
our good may justify the actions of a 
benevolent despot, even as necessity is 
claimed as justifying the actions of a 
malevolent despot. Iu the last resort it 
is to be feared there is no justification for 
any domination that admits or implies 
even a minimum of intolerance. We can 
never persuade another that a certain 
thing is for his good if, to begin with, he 
does not even wish to discuss the matter. 
“Tis the general good of the kingdom 
that we ought to consult,” said Cromwell. 
“That's the question, what’s for their 
good, not what pleases them.” And in 
the same speech he added: ‘ Things 
obtained by force, though never so good 
in themselves, would be both less to their 
honour, and less likely to last.” ‘Really, 
really, have what you will have; that you 
have by force, I look upon as nothing.” 
“*T could wish,” he said earlier, ‘ that 
we might remember this always, that 
what we gain in a free way, it is better 
than twice as much in a forced, and will 
be more truly ours and our posterity’s.” 
“Tt is one of the harshest ironies of 
history,” says Mr. Morley, “that the name 
of this famous man, who started on the 
severest stage of his journey with this 
broad and far-reaching principle, should 
have become the favourite symbol of the 
shallow faith that force is the only 
remedy.” 

Yes, and in the bald enumeration of the 
inevitable successive steps that Cromwell 
felt obliged to take to disentangle the 
situation things do indeed take on a woful 
aspect—facilis descensus Averno : “ purges, 
proscriptions, camp courts, executions, 
major-generals, dictatorship, restoration,” 
this was the path, the descent. Yet in 
this unpromising soil the germs of Con- 
stitutionalism and genuine toleration and 
freedom were sown, and have in one great 
reign at least made vast upward growth 
and borne no mean first-fruits. Though 
the nation may periodically make its bed 
in Hell, the spirit of Cromwell will seek it 
even there to lure it or to constrain it to 
resume the burden and the glory of its 
truly freest, most virile and god-fearing 

_ days. Speaking nationally, he still remains 
the chiefest safeguard of our liberties. 
3 -  #. L. H. Tuomas. 
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DOGMATISM AND SCEPTICISM.* 


_ Prorzssor Biicuner’s volume, says the 
translator, has been introduced to English 
readers as a companion to Haeckel’s 
«Riddles of the Universe” (reviewed in 
Tue Inquirer, March 9, 1901). Both 
_books show how incompetent a great 
investigator may be when he leaves his 
own particular problems and essays to 
solve the enigmas of creation. The 


present volume is a collection of short 


‘papers written by Dr. Biichner between 
1891 and 1899. Jt is prefaced with a 


* “Tast Words on Materialism and Kindred 
Subjects.” By Professor Ludwig Biichner, Issued 
by the Rationalist Press Association (Limited). 
Pp. xxiv. 299. Watts and Co, 6s, net. 

_ “The Adversaries of the Sceptic : a New Inquiry 

-iato Human Knowledge.” By Alfred Hodder, Ph.D. 


pleasantly-written life of the author, by 
his brother, The author’s credo may be 
summarised in the following dogmas :— 
Only two things exist—matter and 
“force.” Force is never found apart 
from matter, and only shows itself in the 
motion of matter. We do not know what 
matter is, and we cannot explain many of 
its properties. Its most inexplicable pro- 
perty is to produce sensation, thought, 
and feeling inthe brain. Nevertheless we 
are certain that these are produced by 
matter and by nothing else. Dr. Biichner 
insists that his system is not properly 
called “‘ materialism,” because he holds 
that not matter alone but “ matter and 
force” produces all things. It is hard to 
see the difference; for, according to his 
own words, ‘‘ matter and force” means no 
more than “matter in motion,” and all 
matter is matter in motion. ‘“ Evolution” 
is the name of Dr. Biichner’s God. 
Christianity is wholly pernicious—a de- 
generate form of Buddhism, from which 
its first teachers borrowed most of their 
ideas. 

It is curious that the Rationalist Press 
Association—under whose auspices this 
book is published, and who presumably 
desire to be nothing if not “advanced ” 
—should make a point of publishing 
obsolete German theories characteristic of 
the middle decades of the last century. 
Such a theory as that of Biichner, while it 
has the merit of disposing of Religion, is 
almost equally inconsistent with modern 
Physics. 

In several of these essays the author 
asserts a theory of knowledge equivalent 
to that of Hume: that all our knowledge 
is manufactured out of “ sensations—i.e., 
facts given to us by our five senses. Now 
nothing is more certain than that the 
logical results of this position were worked 
out by Hume; and what is Hume’s con- 
clusion ? We can find causes for our 
beliefs—heliefs, for instance, in our own 
existence and the world around us—but 
never reasons; belief is a gentle force, 


‘inclining us to groundless conclusions. 


Hence the true philosopher yields grace- 
fully to the impressions and maxims which 
he finds, as a matter of fact, to have most 
sway over himself. ‘I may,” says Hume, 
“nay, I must, yield to the current of 
Nature in submitting to my senses and 
understanding, and in this blind submis- 
sion I show most perfectly my sceptical 
principles ”’ ; for, after all, “if we believe 
that fire warms and water refreshes, it is 
ouly because it costs us too much pains to 
think otherwise.” Thus did Hume set 
the problem of modern philosophy, by dis- 
solving all beliefs, scientific and other, in 
a universal scepticism, and proving that 
such was the outcome of the very principle 
which the materialism of the nineteenth 
century has paraded as affording the only 
true foundation for scientific knowledge ! 
Tf the materialist’s account of the origin 
of knowledge is true, it destroys the 
foundation on which his own system rests 
—the existence of the eternal, all-produc- 
tive “matter and force.” 

Mr. Hodder’s book ‘is a very able 
attempt to find in the position of Hume a 
permanent resting-place. Not that the 
book enters oa a discussion of Hume’s 
views; but the result is the same as that 
of Hume. There is no rational founda- 
tion for any belief or knowledge that goes 
beyond the impressions of the present; 


but Nature compels us to go beyond them, 


hence we must try to arrange and codify 


the ways in which this compulsion 
operates. The greater part of the book is 
taken up with keen destructive criticism 
of most of the affirmative ethical and 
philosophical thinking of the day—espe- 
cially that of Mr. F. H. Bradley and Pro. 
fessor Royce, of Harvard. In this respect 
the book may be of service ; for in philo- 
sophy the advocatus diaholi plays a very 
useful part. More value than this cannot 
be granted to Mr. Hodder’s work. The 
only impregnable scepticism is that which 
doubts its own conclusions, and thus pre- 
pares the way for new construction. 
8. H. Metions, 


a 


HYMNS AND THEIR WRITERS.* 


Tue Sunday-school Association, in pub- 
lishing “Twelve Hymns and _ their 
Writers,” has produced a book which is 
as well suited for home reading as for the 
Sunday-school. It was announced some 
time ago that a volume was to be pub- 
lished of lessons for children, on hymns 
in the Association’s Hymn-book. It has 
turned out to be a work of higher and 
more permanent value than a mere set of 
lessons for children. 
biographies and criticisms (we use the 
word ip its best sense) form an intro- 
duction to literary biography and poetry 
of a special class, which older readers may 
study with advantage. For very young 
children it is best, perhaps, to take a 
hymn as it stands in thehymn-book, learn 
its lesson, and sing it, as an act of 
devotion, without inquiring whence 
and how it came to us. Mr. Hamilton 
Thom, it may be remembered, edited his 
hymn-book for congregational use without 
names of the writers or any information 
about the hymus. It was intended for 
devotional use, and no personal or critical 
associations had any place in it. But as 
we grow out of childhood we cannot 
ignore the spirit of the age in which we 
live. Ours is a critical age, an age in 
which literature of every class is studied, 
and not merely read and enjoyed. 

What is wanted is not to discourage 
the desire to know who wrote the hymn 
we love to sing, and whether it has been 
altered, and if so by whom; but to en- 
courage reverent and sympathetic study. 
To know how a hymn has reached its 
present form in our hymn-books does not 
necessarily lessen one’s love of it, or make 
it a less perfect vehicle of our devotional 
utterance, any more than knowledge of 
the flowers need diminish our love 
of them. In the volume before us, for 
example, the well-known hymn, ‘“ How 
lovely are Thy dwellings, Lord,” is traced 
from the verse in the Psalms, “ How 
amiable are Thy Tabernacles, O Lord of 
Hosts,” through the rude but regular 
stanza of Sternhold and Hopkins, and 
Milton’s version, to Martineau’s adaptation 
of Milton, in which appears the added 
thought of the union of the congregation 
in;their worship. When we know all this 
the hymn meins more, not less, than it 
did before. 

But the volume is not confined to 
literary criticism. There is, in each case, 
an exposition of the lessons and spiritual 
meaning of the hymn selected, with illus- 
trations from other hymns and poems, 
sometimes by the same writer, and some- 


* «Twelve Hymns and their Writers: Biogra- 
phical Sketches and Lesson Notes.” By V. D. 
Davis, B.A. Sunday-school Association, 1s, net, 


The twelve short : 
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times by others. And, most important of 
all, there is a short and telling Life of 
each writer selected. Bishop Ken the 
sturdy and conscientious churchman, 
Isaac Watts the equally conscientious 
dissenter, Charles Wesley the religious 
reformer, Oberlin the practical reformer, 
who required every candidate for con- 
firmation to plant at least two fruit- 
trees by way of contributing to the future 
welfare of their village—all these are 
here; and the gentle Cowper, and that 
vigorous Scotchman, Norman Macleod, 
and the saintly missionary, who left the 
sunny skies and flowers of Devon to give 
his life for his poor neglected brethren 
in Liverpool, and others. This is a book 
for Sunday afternoon, for old or young, 
and in it may be found fit company and 
song for the sacred day of rest and life. 
F. H. J. 


Ee ae eee 


THE STORY OF THE TARGUMS.* 


Tus is the address with which Mr, 
Manning inaugurated the present session 


of the Unitarian Home Missionary 
College. It gives mauy excellent and 
curious examples of the Targumic 


methods of translation and exegesis, and 
so serves to throw light on the ideas 
current in those Jewish schools in Palestine 
and Babylonia in which the Targums were 
elaborated. Inthisaddress, however, Mr. 
Manning is dealing with the Targums 
chiefly as helps to the textual critic of the 
Old Testament. His ‘general conclusion 
that in this respect they occupy a sub- 
ordinate but useful place may be accepted. 
But Mr. Manning does not appear to 
realise that the Targums are almost 
entirely collusive witnesses to the tradi- 
tional Jewish text. It is accordingly 
futile to adduce the support of the 
Targums for the traditional text, as he 
does in the three cases where he disposes 
of readings put forward by Siegfried, 
Cornill, and Wellhausen _ respectively, 
unless it could be demonstrated that in 
these particular cases the Targums provide 
an independent testimony. In _ other 
respectsialso Mr. Manning gives the Tar- 
gums an antiquity and an authority which 
we think they cannot be shown really to 
deserve. He repeats more than once that 
they represent traditional interpretations 
of the Old Testament from the time of 
Ezra. At the utmost this statement could 
be true only of the Targums on the 
Pentateuch; but, in fact, it rests on 
theories of the close of the Canon and the 
transition from Hebrew to Aramaic which 
are no longer maintamed in scientific 
works on the Old Testament. That Mr, 
Manning really holds these theories 
appears as well from his representation of 
the returning exiles under Zerubbabel and 
Ezra as bringing back with them from 
Babylonia a knowledge of Aramaic, and 
from his citation of Malachi to show that 
Hebrew was still understood in B.c. 432. 
Deutsch, who is Mr. Manning’s chief 
authority, does not state that Hzra 
originated the custom of giving transla- 
tions of the Scriptures into Aramaic, but 
only that the Talmud traces it to him; in 
any case the view is not tenable in view of 
the fact that writings which were certainly 
not intended only “for the learned class 
continued to be produced for at least two 
centuries after the time of Ezra, in a 
language which is still Hebrew. 


* “The Story. of the iat any </d; 
Manning, M.A. Manchester ; 


In the course of a short lecture Mr. 
Manning could, perhaps, be hardly ex- 
pected to indicate the evidence on which 
he relies as against the modern critical 
position in these matters; but to the 
address in its printed form a few explana- 
tory notes might have been added. With 
regard to some other points we think 
Mr. Manning is unduly positive. In view 
of the complexity of the subject and the 
twofold nature of the tradition, it is too 
much to say that there was no such person 
as Ongelos. Dr. Schiller-Szinessy, for 
example, holds that there was such a 
person, and that he lived a century earlier 
than Aqilas. And unless it could be 
shown that some particular process of 
miracle so guarded the transmission of 
the Old Testament that no error was 
allowed to occur without leaving a trace 
in the documentary records, it is surely 
arbitrary to say that no subjective im- 
provement of the Old Testament text can 
be admitted unless supported by the early 


documents. H. WEATHERALL. 
eS ee 
ARTICLES IN THE REVIEWS, 


MAGAZINES AND CHRISTMAS 
NUMBERS. 


Canon HeEnson’s article in the Con- 
temporary Review we have referred’ to in 
our leader this week. The number opens 
with an elaborate article by M. Jean de 
Bloch on * Militarism in Politics and Lord 
Roberts’ Army Reorganisation Scheme.” 
Mr. F. 8. A. Lowndes. writes on “ Jour- 
nalism for University Men,” and the Rev. 
W. W. Peyton contrioutes an article on 
“ Anthropology Reconstructed.” Mr, Pey- 
ton is always a thoughtful and interesting 
writer, and whether we are able to follow 
him in his conclusions or not, «we are 
heartily at one with the closing words of 
this article, in which he says that it 
behoves the student of the science of 
religion to take with him the prayer and 
purpose of Milton :— 


Thou, Celestial Light 
Shine inward, and the mind through all 
her parts | 
Irradiate, there plant eyes, all mist from 
thence 
Purge and disperse, that I may see and tell 
Of things invisible to mortal sight. 


The Monthly Review completes its fifth 
quarterly volume’ not, perhaps, quite 
fulfilling the promise of its advent last 
year; but lovers of the occult should turn 
to Mr. Andrew Lang’s article on “ Magic 
Mirrors and Crystal Gazing,” while those 
who are considering the grave question of 
National education in this country may 
do well to look at Mr. Cloudesley 
Brereton’s ‘‘ Birds-eye View of Education 
in America.” There are two illustrated 
articles this month, a brief paper by Mr. 
R. EH. Fry on the “Symbolism of Signo- 
relli’s ‘School of Pan,’” a curious old 
picture in the Berlin Gallery, and an 
account by Mr. Baillie-Grohman of “A 
Famous Medieval Hunting Book.” 

In the Nineteenth Century and After 
Mr. Snead Cox, of the Tablet, replies to 
Mr. Wilfranc Hubbard, on the subject 
of the Association Laws in France, and 
seems to hold that the Religious Orders 
are being driven from that country because 
of the hatred of the secular party for their 
schools, which he declares are proving 
their superiority to the public schools 
which have hitherto held the field. Mr. 


H. Rawson and 00, {Snead Cox, coming of a family for genera- 


indifference, but only by serious re 


bebe 3 eerie 


tions closely allied with the Jesuits, speaks 
in high praise of that Order. Mr. W. 8. 
Lilly writes on “Marriage and Modern 
Civilisation,” also in the interest of the 
Roman Catholic Church, in which he finds 
the only safeguard for the strict mainten- 
ance of an institution essential to the 

soundness of modern civilisation. One of 
the most interesting articles is Mrs. Henry 
Birchenough’s second series oy “ Sketches 
in a Northern Town. 

Cornhill opens with an article on _ 
“Thackeray in the United States,” by 
General James Grant Wilson, with 
some of the great satirist’s amusing 
sketches. In this year’s Christmas 
number there is a great variety of illus- 
trations and a good deal of work in 
colours, some very curious, and. some 
really beautiful, as in one or two pages of 
the Queen. Mark Twain and Bret Harte 
are both represented in Harper, which 
has also some new letters of R. L. Steven~ 
son’s and an appreciation of Rosa Bon- 
heur. In Scribner there are some 
beautiful pictures of “ Where the snow 
falls in the Adirondacks,” and a charming 
little sketch, “The Last of the Fairy 
Wands”; also an article on “ ou Old 
Virginian Sunday.” 

The English Illustrated opens with a 
study of Giovanni Segantini, a young 
Ttalian artist, by Luigi Villari, with illus- 
trations from his pictures, and the article 
on “Queens of the Court of Valois” has 
some quaint and picturesque old world 
pictures. The Sunday Strand also has an 
interesting article in the series of “ Great 
Religious Painters of the World,’ on 
J. M. Strudwick. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


To PusrisHERs.—[All Books, fc.s sent to Ta 
InQguiRER will be acknowledged under this head, 
with name of publisher and price, if supplied. The 
necessities of our space, however, compel us to limit 
the number selected for critical notice and review. } 


The Sceptre without a Sword. By G. 
Matheson, M.A. Is. (J. Clarke and Co.) 

St. Luke the Prophet. By EH. O. 
Selwyn, D.D. 8s. 6d. (Macmillan,) 

Love, Courtship, and Marriage. ee 
Rev. E. J. Hardy. 3s. 6d. AGhateD: and 
Windus.) 
| Poverty: A Study of. Town. Tih By 
B.S. Rowntree. 10s. 6d. Macmillan.) 
_ Barbara West. By Keighley Snowden. 
(John Long.) 

Daily Mail Year 
Poi Parker. 
Brothers. ) 

Scribner’s, Idler. 


Book. 
Is. 


Edited by 
(Harmsworth 


Rericton enters into the very tees 
of numbers of us—men, women, and’ 
children ; it makes us what we are; it 
moulds our characters; it urges us on to © 
action, and it holds us back; it is with 
us morning, noon, and night, none the 
less really because we are not always 
thinking about it. Therefore it does 
matter, and matter much, of what kind 
our religion be, if indeed it be ‘earnest 
and sincere, for such as it is, such shall 
we be ourselves; moreover, truth is surely 
for its own sake to be valued, but we shall 
jnever come to know what is true a 


1 


for truth and genuine fear of 
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he filled for many years. 
_ mnanner, extreme accuracy, and unwearied 
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MR. RICHARD WEBB. 


THE congregation worshipping at New 
Bridge-street, Manchester, has suffered 


_ another loss by the death of one of its 


most attached and faithful supporters, 

Mr. Richard Webb, which took place after 

a brief illness on Wednesday, Dec. 4, at his 

residence, Moss-lane Hast, in his eightieth 
ear. 

His father, who came of a west country 
family, practised as a solicitor in this city ; 
his mother was a member of the highly- 
respected family of Baker, of Ilminster. 
Richard was the eldest of several sons and 
daughters, two of whom still survive. 

For the greater part of his early life he 
held positions of trust in the service of 
mercantile firms, and then was appointed 
to the office of cashier-in-chief to the 
Owens College, an occupation which 
proved most congenial to him, and which 
Here his genial 


assiduity secured, in an eminent degree, 
the confidence and regard of the governors 

and of all with whom he held official rela- 
tions. He took little part in any public 
matters, but gave regular and close atten- 
tion to his duties at the college ana the 
affairs at his church. 

After many years of faithful services he 
resigned his appointment, and was the 
recipient of a substantial recognition of 
the approval and esteem with which the 
‘authorities regarded his labours—an 
esteem which has endured to the close of 
his life. 

He had been a member of the Strange- 
ways congregation since his youth, and 
was, perhaps, the last of those who had 
known the old Green-gate Chapel. By 
the regularity of his attendances at the 
services and in other ways he manifested 
his strong attachment to the religious 

-prinerples which he held with undoubt- 
ing faith. 

He married a sister of the late Alder- 
man Grundy, a name still well known to 
“Manchester Unitarians, and leaves his 


- widow and a son and daughter to mourn 


their loss. 

‘The interment took place at Blackley 
Chapel on Saturday last, when the service 
was conducted by the Rev. W. R. Shanks. 
Besides members of the family and rela- 
tions there were present Alderman H. 
Rawson, J.P., Mr. W. H. Talbot, Mr. 
“George Cook, and others. 

On Sunday morning at the conclusion 
of the sermon, the Kev. W. R. Shanks 
alluded to Mr. Webb’s death after a long 
and happy life of steady and unostentatious 


“services, to his character, kindly manner, 


the respect in which he was held by all, 


his cheerful spirit, and the marked and 


‘exemplary steadfastness with which he 
_ observed that religious faith in which his 
mind found satisfaction to the last. 


W. RS.) 


Hea 


ne ‘Taere is no failure for the good and 


wise 
What though thy seed should fall by the 
- wayside, 


He And the birds snatch it, yet the birds 


_ are fed, 
Or they may bear it far across the tide 


‘To give rich harvests after thou art dead. 


—Author Unknown. 


THE CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


: pee ees 
“He is like a’ man beholding his 
natural face in a glass.” This is a verse 
I read the other morning, and I stopped 


when I read it, thinking of all the people 


who had got vp that very morning and 
looked at their faces in}the glass. I dare 
say the boys and girls who read this 
column all looked in the glass before they 
went downstairs this morning, and, per- 
haps, many other times during the day. 
There are so many things one needs 
to look in the glass for—to see if 
the hair is tidy, or the tie and collar 
straight, And though, for boys at least, 
it is rather troublesome to get into the 
habit of looking after little things like 
these, still it is a good habit to form, 
because it is part of the general good 
habit of being orderly and neat in our 
appearance; which, again, is one of the 
habits which make us more agreeable to 
those we live with, and make the world a 
pleasanter place to live in. 

Then the verse went on to say, that this 
man went away and forgot all about his 
looks. 

And, really, that was the best thing for 
him to do. - Having shown him what was 
amiss, so that he could put it right, or 
having shown him that all was right, the 
glass had done for him all it could. It 
certainly would have been a mistake for 
him to go away with his mind full of his 
looks, so that he was fidgetting about 
them, or shy and awkward because he 
did not like them, or vain and affected be- 
cause he liked them too much. After one 
has turned away from the glass, one ought 
to forget it, and not be remembering 
either how pretty or how plain one is, nor 
how becoming or how unbecoming the 
dress or the hat is. 

But there are other looking-glasses than 
the one on the dressing-table. There is 
the glass of owr own mind. 

We call our thoughts, you know, Reflec- 
tions. We call what we see, when we look 
into the glass on the dressing-table, a Reflec- 
tion. You see it is the same word, and it 
is pretty much the same thing. For what 
we see in the looking-glass is not our face 
itseli—nobody ever saw his own face— 
but a resemblance, an image of it. And 
what we see in the glass of our mind is 
also the resemblance, the image of our- 
self or our act—not the very self or act. 
It isa reflection. It is the self or act 
pictured in our thoughts, so that we can 
judge it, and see if it be right, beautiful, 
what we wish it to be. And this glass 
needs more attention than the other. 

How often it happens that, thinking 
over what we have done or said during the 
day, something strikes unpleasantly. We 
think, “I was cross, I spoke unkindly. I 
have a quick temper, I must try to govern 
it.’ Or, “I was ill-natured and made an 
offence out of that which was not meant 
for one. J ought to try to take things 
more pleasantly.” Or, ‘I was selfish in 
not letting brother or sister have my toy 
or my game.” Or, “I was shabby in try- 
ing to hide what I did, and letting some 
one else be blamed for it.” Or, “I forgot 
what I was told to do, or what I pro- 
mised to do. J must try to be more 
careful.” 

There is the reflection of our conduct 
in the glass of our mind. It stands and 
looks at us, and says as plainly as by 
words, “Put me right.” And we mean 


to put it right. We mean to think next 
time. 

Then we think of something else. We 
turn away from the glass, and forget how 
we looked to ourself, And the next time 
we feel cross, or impatient, or lazy, or 
selfish, we act in just the old way. We 
have forgotten all the glass showed us, 
forgotten what kind of boy or girl we 
were. 

There is another glass we may look in— 
the glass of other people’s minds. I dare 
say you have amused yourselves some- 
times by looking into someone else’s eyes 
to see the little image of yourself in 
them. There is such an image of us in 
others’ minds—the reflection of what we 
are, and of what we do. Our good 
humour, our kindness, our self-forgetful- 
ness, our wish to please or to help, our 
industry, our obedience, they are all 
reflected back to us from the minds of 
those we live with. And, alas! so is our 
ill-humour, our self-will, our laziness, or 
whatever there is which makes a bad 
impression on them, 

Now we are all given to resenting this 
bad impression, this disagreeable reflection 
of ourself. We are apt to say it is not a 
bit like us. It must be the fault of the 
glass. 

Well, perhaps, it sometimes is, for 
other people are not perfect any more 
than we are. But, believe me, the best 
way is to’ look steadily at this reflection of 
ourself as it comes back to us from 
others, and ask ourselves if there is not 
something in us that makes them think of 
us as they do. Not to turn away from it 
because we do not like to think we look 
like that, but to take the hint from it, and 
see if there is not really something to alter 
in ourselves. 

How pleasant it is, when one looks into 
the looking-glass, to see a bright, happy, 
kindly face looking out at us! I think it 
is nice to look pleasant to oneself. But, 
oh, how very nice it is to look pleasant to 
others—to have the image reflected back 
from them a cheery, kindly, beautiful 
one, an image that nobody forgets, or 
wants to forget ! 


LONDON SUNDAY SCHOOL 
SOCIETY. ; 
COUNTRY HOLIDAY MOVEMENT. 
Srr,—We are unwilling to close our 
report with a debt on the above fund. I 
would ask you, therefore, to kindly allow 
me to make one more appeal through your 
columns to our always generous contri- 
butors. We have spent some £15. more 
than has been received in subscriptions ; 
but the fact that 100 more children have 
had a fortnight in the country causes us 
not to regret the expense incurred, but 
rather to rely once again upon the kind 
support which has always been given to 
this movement. 
T shall gratefully receive any small 
additional subscriptions. 
Anniz J. LAwRENcE. 
23, Campden House Chambers, 
Campden-hill, London, W. 


To CorrEsponpENTs. — Letters, &c., 
received from the following :—A. B.; H. 
Ba 5). aoe =e Saeeen 9 il BS DRS eas ley 8 
ALE: W, H.3.. W. He H; AE. 3.33. 
3 S96 Pu Hs Keita nena ae Mal ae eR a oa eas 
POS OW es Dc de Wn sda) Mn YOR § 
J. W, 
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FIFTEEN HUNDRED MORE. 


Two more weeks remain in which to 
fulfil the hope of the promoters of the 
Ministers’ Superannuation Fund, that 
the first capital sum of £20,000 should 
be raised by the end of the year, so 
that the way might be clear for the 
Special Committee of the National 
Conference definitely to launch their 
scheme, and to begin the good work, 
which is for the benefit of ministers 
and congregations alike, at the opening 
of 1903. 

At a meeting held in London on 
May 28 of this year, the Rev. J. Estnin 
CaRPENTER, President of the National 
Conference, and Chairman of the 
Superannuation Committee, in the 
chair, the first public appeal was made 
on behalf of the Fund, and met at 
once with a most generous response. 
On July 2, at a meeting in the Memo- 
rial Hall, Manchester, it was announced 
that half of the needed £20,000 had 
been promised, and a beginning had 
been made with annual subscriptions, 
of which the Committee asked for 
£300. On Oct. t another influential 
meeting was held in Birmingham, when 
it was announced that in addition to 
the last two thousands promised by Mr. 
Freperick Nerruerotp and Mr. Wit- 
~1AM Conrox, the donations amounted 
to over £12,000, and the annual sub- 
scriptions to over £200. As we write 
these lines we see from a note kindly 
furnished by the Treasurer that now 
the donations amount to not less than 
£16,200, and the separate list of 
ministers’ contributions to £279, so 
that with the two final donations the 
Fund stands at £18,479, and we are 
probably right in saying that when 
these lines are read there will only be 


the last £1,500 to be raised, while the 
annual subscriptions now stand at 
£260. 

Writing on this subject on July 6, we 
said :—‘‘ The time is ripe for such an 
appeal, for the proving of our faith, 
and the demonstration of the power of 
that common life in our churches, so 
happily manifested in the spirit of the 
recent gatherings in Whit-week. When 
we remember what has been given in 
the past and what has already been 
given for this cause, it is impossible to 
doubt that the hopes of the promoters 
of the Fund will be fully realised.” 


The figures above quoted show what 
good ground there was for the convic- 
tion thus expressed. But there is the 
last £1,500, the hardest of all to 
get! The result so far has been 
achieved by most generous giving, in 
the smaller donations no less than in 
the greatest, and by the most devoted and 
strenuous work. Myr. Carpenter, the 
Chairman of the Committee, has done 
the work of twenty men, and has been 
loyally helped by other members of the 
Committee and friends in the various 
localities where meetings have been 
held. In the North and the South, in 
Ireland, in Scotland, in the West, and 
in the Midlands, everywhere Mr. Car- 
PENTER has been, speaking, urging the 
claims of the Fund, and the campaign 
is not over yet. Once he has been in 
Liverpool, but is to be there again, and 
in other Lancashire towns. Liverpool 
we know, and the great gift of CHris- 
TOPHER Rawnpon in the old days. Of 
the donations already promised some 
of the most generous come from that 
home of many great and_ beneficent 
givers, but the Liverpool list is not yet 
complete, and we look with eager hope 
for the last result. Where else our 
great-hearted Advocate is to go in this 
next fortnight we do not know, but let 
it be understood that this final effort 
must not be left to one man, though 
through the post he have his hands ina 
hundred places at once, and no one 
else has quite such eager persuasive- 
ness as he. 

The claims of the Fund have now 
been clearly put before our whole 
people ; they know what it will mean 
for the strengthening of our ministry, 
and therefore of the common life of our 
churches. They know the need, and 
to what final effort the generous hearts 
of our leaders are pledged. It is for 
them to say, whether it shall be in 
vain. Many ministers, who will them- 
selves receive no personal benefit from 
the Fund, have made their own 
donations, according to their means, 
and have earnestly advocated the cause 
with their people. Not a few congre- 
gations have made joint contributions. 
Are there still ministers who have done 
nothing? Are there congregations from 
which not even the humblest gift has 
been made? ‘Then in these next ten 
days let the appeal be made, out of the 
heart of each congregation itself, that 
the smallest sums may be gathered up, 
with a goodwill in which there is no 


litileness; and let those who have 
great means of giving once more ear- 
nestly consider what this work means 
in the brotherhood of our churches. 
Fifteen Hundred More! Let there be 
none standing aloof, except of those 
who have already given all they 
can; but of the rest let there not be 
one with no share in this last 


Curistuas Girt! 


INCLUSION. 


Tuere is a notable article in the 
current number of the Contemporary 
Review by Canon Henstey Henson on 
‘‘Our Unhappy Divisions: a Plea for 
the Recognition of Non - Episcopal 
Churches.” ‘The desire for greater 
unity in Church life, the Canon says, 
has in these days laid a strong hold on 
the Christian conseience. ‘‘ The prac- 
tical urgency of combining religious 
men in the crusade against the dis- 
integrating and demoralising forces of 
modern civilisation is becoming appa- 
rent to the most conservative of 
denominationalists. In front of a task, 
the magnitude and difficulty of which 
are daily increasing, the best Christians 
in all the Churches regard with an im- 
patience which grows quickly into dis- 
gust the miserable waste of spiritual 
energy, and the lamentable loss of 
spiritual prestige caused by divisions 
which seem equally unnecessary, irra- 
tional and perverse.’ But in the 
way of any nearer union stands that 
theory of the National Church, now in 
the ascendant, which regards all Non- 
conformists as schismatics, and non- 
episcopal orders as no orders, and thus 
makes intercommunion impossible. 
This Anglican theory, the recent fruit 
of the Oxford movement, Canon Hen- 
son laments as a retrograde step to the 
intolerance of the reign of Queen AnnzE, 
and a mischievous denial of that liberty 
which in happier periods of its history 
prevailed in the Church. It is strongly 
urged that the time has now come 
when the English Churchman ought 
once more to give frank recognition to 
non-episcopal ministers. The logic of 
facts has long since destroyed the 
‘divine right of Kings,” and it must 


also make an end to any claim to divine 


right in the Episcopacy. 
Here are facts, the logic of which 
Canon Henson rightly presses home :— 
The great English denominations have 
spread througbout the world, and, unless 
some unimaginable forces reverse the pre- — 


_vailing tendencies, they are destined in the 


future to take a paramount position in 
the reformed Churches. English Church- 


‘men are slow to appreciate the magnitude 


and rapidity of their progress. Hven 
within this island their growth has greatly — 


exceeded that of the Church of Eugland, 


and though little more than a century ago 
the “dissenting interest” seemed evidently 
waning, it is probable that at this moment. 
half the professing Christiaus in the 
country are Nonconformists. When, how- 
ever, we look beyond the confines of Great 
Britain, and consider the religious state of 
the British Empire and the United States, 
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the importance of non-episcopal Christi- 
immediately apparent. 
The National Church, then, does not now 
stand over against a few novel and heavily 
suspected sectaries, but has to define its 
attitude towards a federation, or quasi- 
federation of organised and militant 
Churches, some of which represent a 
religious energy and a volume of Christian 
conviction far greater than its own. 
Numbers,” it may be said, are properly 


irrelevant to truth—the title deeds of a 


religious society cannot be its success. But 
the “Free Churches” are not only numerous 
and increasing societies: they are mighty 
evangelistic agencies: they add their full 
contribution to theological science: they 
enrich the spiritual life of Christendom 
with their full proportion of beneficent 
and saintly lives. Will any candid 
observer maintain the moral inferiority 
of non-episcopal Churches ? 


That is a courageous utterance for a 
Canon of Westminster, and reminds 
one of the spirit of a former Dean. 
From our own point of view we may 
not think that the plea goes very far, 
and yet it must be gladly welcomed as 
making for ‘‘the intercommunion of 
all Reformed Churches”’ which would 
terminate “‘ the humiliating isolation of 
the Church of England.” 

A plea with a much wider scope is 
that contained in the first volume of a 
new series of handbooks on current 
ecclesiastical problems, under the 
general title ‘‘ The Church’s Outlook 
for the Twentieth Century.”” This first 
volume, by Dr. W. F. Cosz, Rector of 
St. Ethelburga’s, Bishopsgate, — is, 


according to the title, on ‘‘ Theology 


Old and New” (Elliot Stock, 2s. 6d. 
net), but it touches upon a much wider 
range of subjects, affecting religion, 
the Bible, and the Church, from a bold 
and liberal Churchman’s point of view. 
Where Dr. Coss stands will, perhaps, 
best be seen from the following con- 
cluding passage of his book :— 


The age on which we are now entered 
promises to be pre-eminently the age of 
the Spirit. The very strength of 
materialism is one of the proofs of this. 
For humanity has always been at the 


_point of an outpouring of the Spirit when 


at its lowest degradation. Man cannot 
live by bread alone, and when he has 


tried the experiment to the utmost the 


reaction sets in. The remarkable move- 
ment towards Christian Reunion in 
Scotland, the’ confederation for certain 
purposes of the Free Churches in England, 


the joint meeting of the Congregational 
and.Baptist Unions, all show a strong 
movement towards union on the basis of 
the possession of a common spiritual life. 


The very fact that psychology is becoming 


_. more and more recognised as a leading 


feature in our science of religion seems 


another indication of a return towards trust 
in the Spirit, and the subordination to 


the Spirit of the letter of the creed, canon 
We are beginning to 


understand more profoundly than ever 
how true it is that “ no man can say that 
Jesus is the Lord but by the Holy Ghost.” 
Worship in spirit and in truth, acceptance 
_ of Jesus as the highest Revelation of God, 
-- and love of the brotherhood of mankind 
__—these promise to be the chief forces in 


determining at once the religion and the 
theology of this twentieth century.” 


In his hope for the future Dr. Cons 
stands strongly on Canon Henson’s 
side in his conviction that the high 
Anglican doctrine of the Church must 
be abandoned. He goes back to the 
ideal of the Kingdom as taught by 
Jesus, who instituted no ecclesiastical 
order, and shows how groundless are 
the exclusive claims of ‘‘ the Church.” 

Which view of the Church, therefore, 
we may well ask, is this century likely to 
adopt—that which dangles before our 
eyes a theological entity hung up between 
heaven and earth, or that which points us 
to a holy society of men and women 
pledged to further the coming of a king- 
dom whose characteristic is righteousness 
and joy and peace in the Holy Ghost ? 
The one is a speculation, the other a 
practical reality. We cannot doubt for a 
moment that the “Catholic” view is 
doomed, and that the ‘‘ Protestant ”’ view 
is the one which alone suits the testimony 
of the New Testament, is worthy of the 
sublime purpose of Jesus Christ, and 
maintains the character of His teaching 
as a Gospel and not a Philosophy, and 
has the additional advantage that it can 
enlist in its support the best thought and 
aspiration of the age we live in. 


This is a book to be read by all who 
are interested in the movements of 
liberal religious life. ‘‘ In the battle of 
life,” Dr. Coss says, “‘and above all 
in the battle of spiritual life, not to go 
on is to stand still, and to stand still is 
stagnation, and stagnation leads to 
death.”” ‘It is not a revolution which 
is desired, but the recognition of an 
evolution.” If only this spirit could 
prevail in the Church and in the great 
Nonconformist bodies of the land—the 
true spirit of the Reformation—a great 
advance would be made towards that 
ideal of the Kingdom, which so many, 
amid all their differences of doctrine 
and of ecclesiastical order, hold as a 
common faith and hope. 

What the issue of these movements 
of thought and aspiration may be we 
do not forecast, but are thankful for 
every stirring of new life, which, like 
the fresh morning breeze, seem to 
herald the coming of a better day. For 
our own Free Churches, even in this 
time of reunion, we do not look for 
inclusion in any great ecclesiastical 
body, but our hope and prayer is for 
inclusion in the Church of the Spirit, 
in which amid diversity of doctrine and 
outward order all alike are pledged to 
the highest service, seeking not their 
own but the Fatuer’s will, set on help- 
ing the world’s need and doing a com- 
mon work for the Kingdom of Gop on 
earth. 

Children of men! not that your age excel 
In pride of life the ages of your sires, 
But that ye think clear, feel deep, bear 

fruit well, 

The Friend of man desires. 


Tre test of the true faith should be 
its power to charm and command the soul 
—so commanding that we find honour 
and pleasure in obeying.—h. W. Emerson. 


| comparison with 


SOCIAL WORSHIP. 
BY THE REV. W. M. BRUNDAGE, PH.D.* 


I ror one do not believe that we can 
easily over-estimate the importance of 
social worship in our churches that shall 
be broad and sympathetic in spirit and 
true to the thought of our time. We 
may be perfectly ready to admit, that no 
priest or minister is necessary. to,consti- 
tute true worship; that no church is 
necessary; that one may worship God 
under the open sky, in the fields, or in the 
forest or beside the sea, just as truly as 
in the customary house of prayer. We 
may frankly admit that wherever there 
are found men and women who are serving 
a noble unpopular cause with disinterested 
devotion, wherever men and women in 
true self-forgetfulness are seeking to up- 
lift the fallen, to comfort the broken- 
hearted, and encourage the weak and 
hopeless, there is found genuine worship 
that cannot be misunderstood. 

The practical question is not whether 
the rare and gifted individual can get 
along without the social worship of the 
church, but whether the average man can 
get along without it, whether he will be 
as apt to “do justly and to love mercy 
and to walk humbly with his God” 
without its uplift and inspiration as with 
it, and whether even the rare and gifted 
will not be the better with it than without 
it. Because we are social beings, we need 
the help that comes from genuine social 
worship to fit us for the noblest activities 
of life. I do not believe that there is 
anything that can take its place, any 
substitute for it that can produce just the 
same results. For those who, while they 
differ from one another in belief, share a 
common spirit and.are working toward a 
common end, to come together and 
together commune with their God means 
infinitely more in the re-enforcement of 
the individual’s flagging courage, in the 
quickening of his faith, in the deepening 
of his devotion, in the comforting of his 
sorrow, in the enrichment of his spiritual 
life, than solitary worship amid the most 
beautiful and sublime scenery the world 
affords. 

The great Companion is never far 
from any one of us, but we are not always 
and everywhere equally conscious of His 
presence. 

The world is too much with us; late and 
soon, 

Getting and spending, we lay waste our 
powers ; 

Little we see in Nature that is ours ; 

We have given our hearts away, a sordid 
boon ! 

The church at worship ought to (and 
does, at its best) help men to get back 
their “hearts,” help them to catch the 
vision, hear the voice. It lifts to a higher 
plane of thought and feeling, into a purer, 
diviner atmosphere, in which they can see 
more clearly and truly, in which their 
material interests lose their exaggerated 
importance and sink into insignificance in 
the great spiritual 
interests of life. In the conscious pre- 
sence of their God they pledge themselves 
anew to the unfinished tasks awaiting 
them. Their ideals become distinctly 
defined, and regain the reality which they 


* The Jatter part of a paper on “The Church at 
Worship,” given at the meeting of the American 
National Conference of Unitarian and other 
Christian Churches at Saratoga, on Tuesday even- 
ing, Sept. 24. 
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had lost. ‘hey once more perceive that 
only in the service of those ideals can 
they be at one with their God. 

Unassisted by their fellows, only those 
rare and gifted spirits among us are able 
to catch the vision and hear the voice. 
The ordinary man finds the stern struggle 
for bread too absorbing: he lives at too 
high a pressure, is distracted by too many 
cares. His eyes are glued upon the 
ground. Left to himself, he finds it almost 
impossible to lift them up to the moun- 
taius, whence alone cometh his help. 
Certainly, the church at worship has a 
divine mission to him. 

If there are any among us who feel that 
they do not need the inspiration of social 
worship, the’ consciousness that others 
need them ought to be a sufficiently 
powerful motive to induce them to unite 
with their fellows. After: all, it is what 
we can give, more than what we can get, 
that ought to constrain us. Thus, coming 
together in the spirit of a true worshipper, 
in the spirit of a sympathetic brother man, 
forgetting for the moment all that divides, 
ignoring all merely individual idiosyn- 
crasies, we can best help one another to 
the possession of “that quenchless faith ” 
without which life would not be worth 
the living. 

“T believe in the communion of saints.” 
Surely, there is no nobler article than this 
in the Apostles’ Creed. When men once 
come to believe in it, they will be irresis- 
tibly drawn to the public service of wor- 
ship and will help to lift it to its best. 

We know that Emerson, after many 
years of absence from the village church at 
Concord, went back to it again because of 
what he found it meant to his spiritual 
life. Gifted prophet though he was, he 
needed the help that came to him in the 
social worship as much as his fellow- 
worshippers needed him. 

Only recently a layman of our fellow- 
ship, one of the most devout and 
thoughtful of our writers, confessed to me 
that, after a long absence, he too, had 
gone back to his place in the church 
because he had missed its services. He 
had thought that he could get along 
better without the church than with it, 
but he had discovered his mistake. He 
had determined hereafter to exert all his 
personal influence to help to make the 
church at worship more efficient. 

One word more in conclusion. To 
produce the best spiritual results, I do 
not believe that we need an elaborate 
ritual of worship. To many of us, the 
simpler the service, the better. We prefer 
that more be left to our imagination. We 
worship best when we are free from the 
distractions of conventional forms. 

I for one dislike to hear those of our own 
fellowship criticise ‘our bare,: uninterest- 
ing congregational service.” It is bare 
and uninteresting only when the singing 
is merely perfunctory, when the Scripture 
readings are carelessly selected and 
slovenly interpreted, when the prayers are 
laboured and artificial. It is bare and 
uninteresting only when a warm human 
sympathy and a devotional spirit are 
wanting. And who but ourselves are to 
blame for this spiritual barrenness ?. 

Certainly there can be no objection to 
the introduction of an elaborate musical 
and responsive service for those who like 
it, provided the spirit of true social 
worship be not sacrificed. But to many 
of us the only enrichment of the service 
of worship that really counts is the intro- 


duction into our simple congregational 
forms of a more profoundly devout spirit, 
of a more intelligent and adequate appre- 
ciation of the presence of our God, and of an 
enlargement of our social sympathies. We 
cannot be persuaded that any merely 
esthetic elaboration, of the service is 
calculated to help us to feel more deeply 
the ties that bind us to one another and to 
the great family of God or to belp us to 
realise more thoroughly the supreme worth 
of our ideals and the demands they make 
upon us. 

After all, the final test of the value of 
our worship will be the fidelity of our 
service. 

Oh, he whom Jesus loved hath truly spoken ! 

The holier worship which he deigns to 

bless 
Restores the lost, and binds the spirit 
broken, ; 

And feeds the widow and the fatherless. 
Then, brother man, fold to thy heart thy 

brother. 

Where pity dwells, the peace of God is 

there. ; 
To worship rightly is to love each other, 

Each smile a hymn, each kindly deed a 

prayer. 


SIR EDWARD BURNE-JONES. 
II, 2 


In this and a third concluding article, 
Tam anxious to deal with the works of 
Sir Edward Burne-Jones, but it is not my 
purpose to set before my readers a com- 
plete list of the artist’s pictures, or to 
arrange them in a_ chronological order. 
It would not be difficult or dull to take 
each picture in the order in which it came 
from the studio, and describe it as 
minutely as possible; but I propose 
rather to make a selection of the most 
impressive, and ask, as we stand ‘before 
each picture, the questions—What has 
the artist seen ? and What would he show 
us ? | 

There was very little of the materialist 
about Burne-Jones. When you stand in 
the midst of a number of his paintings, 
you feel that you are surrounded by 
representations of another world. ‘The 
maker of those pictures has seen visions,” 
you say. He has not stayed to depict 
everything interesting he has seen about 
him. His figures and faces are not of the 
people you meet with every day. Conse- 
quently, gazing upon his 
creations, you forget all those manifesta- 
tions of temporal life which are stained 
by ugliness and deformity. You may 
approach pictures as some do, expecting 
to find a simple window giving you a view 
of some commonplace object, and con- 
sider that the more you are deceived by 
the mimicry of some part of the work 
the greater the art. But if you approach 
Burne-Jones in that way, you will be 
sadly disappointed. He is no window 
maker; neither is he an imitator of 
photography. 
of that world where the spiritual pre- 
dominates over the material, where love 
and faith succeed in penetrating the 
commonest surroundings, and reveal the 
beauty that lies hidden beneath. It is 
not that he passes by every-day life, but 
that he looks so intently upon it that the 
superficial becomes of little 
whilst the deeper meaning of that life is, 
to him, the all-important. 

He found that he could illustrate these 
deeper meanings with more effect by old 


wy 


beautiful | 


His pictures speak to us | 


account, 


legends and myths of classical and 
medieval times than by reproductions, 
however faithful and pathetic, of ordinary 
modern scenes, or even from the Hebrew 
Scriptures. Burne-Jones would rather 
paint the Garden of Hesperides and ithe 
Apple of Discord than Adam and Eve in 
the Garden of Eden. He frequently 
uses the beautiful and tender stories of 
the Bible, but by no means limits himself 
to such subjects for. spiritual teaching. 
The legends of Troy, the thoughts and 
stories from Homer, the visions of Dante, 
the robust imagination of Chaucer, the 
delicate fancy of Spenser, Shakespeare 
and the Arthurian legends are very largely 
drawn from in the making of his pictures. 
Anywhere, in fact, that he discovers some 
illustration of the quest of the holiest, he 
is ready to go and get inspiration for the — 
attempted — realisation of the spite 
Anything he finds which will help to this © 
end he seizes, and puts it beautifully on 


canvas. - ‘ 
We will take a few examples. On 
several occasions he has treated the 


allegory of Pan and Psyche, but very 
beautifully in two small canvases, The 
one is “ Pan and Psyche,” and the other 
“Psyche and Cupid.” Psyche is, of 
course, the Soul; Pan is Nature, and 
Cupid, Love. In the first picture we are 
introduced to the realm of which Pan is 
king. It is barren and rocky and a stream 
flows in the foreground. Out of this 
stream a very boautiful and tender figure 
arises. It is Psyche, the Soul. She has 
wandered from the realm of spirits, and 
enters the territory of Pan. She seems 
very much out of place—so delicate and 
lovely, and the place so rough. Pan sees 
her, and himself half-animal, half-man, 
pities her. He is, like his country, 
strange and rude; but he is also simple 
and reverent. He bends down from one 
of his rocks and kindly offers her all the 
help he can. She seems so much alone 
and, being filled with surprise at all the 
strange experience of the moment, accepts 
the proffered help of Pan. As you look 
at the picture, you feel they are strange 
companions. The Soul so frail and 
spiritual, Nature so rough, strong, and 
animal. But they are very good com- 
panions for a time, though not for ever. 
Nature can only be fit for the Soul in its’ 
earliest days. Pan is but a suitable 
companion for the childhood of Psyche; 
and Psyche grows. Who is she to find for 
a friend in her maturer years P 
Burne-Jones answers the question in 
another picture, The Soul is surprised 
and delighted when it first takes in the 
wonder of Nature, and for a time man’s 
soul and simple nature are companions ; 
but as the Soul develops it needs a higher 
than Nature for companion, and it can 
only find true solace and companionship 
in Love. So the artist has painted poor 
Psyche, who has wandered about in 
search of a higher companion and 
found her way into a garden of lovely — 
flowers, but there sunk down, tired and 
weary and sighing, has gone to sleep. 
Whilst she is dreaming Cupid has come. 
down from a higher realm, and already 
stands by her side. She will wake soon, 
and in her new visitor will find a com- 
panion who will really satisfy. = 
. One of the most powerful of the artist’s 
pictures is called “The Merciful Knight.”* 


__* See THe Inqurrer of Feb. 16, forasermonby 
-the Rey. E. L, H. Thomas on this’ icture, :, aN 
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It is an illustration of an old Florentine 
legend to the following effect :—A knight 
rode out one Good Friday in search of his 
brother’s murderer, determined to avenge 
the crime. He found the murderer 
unarmed and at his mercy, but touched by 
the thought of the day, held his hand.’ He 
sheathed his sword, forgave the murderer, 
and himself prayed for mercy,remembering 
Christ. The legend says that as the knight 
that evening worshipped at a wayside 
shrine; the figure of Christ bent from 
the cross and kissed his cheek in recogni- 
tion of his mercifulness, and it is added that 
the knight then and there laid down his 
armour and vowed that he would 
devote the rest of his life to religion. He 
it was who founded the monastery of 
Vallambrosa. 
Of this legend Burne-Jones grasped the 
central thought so clearly with all its 
precious meaning, and expressed it so 


marvellously in his picture that it is one’ 


of the most powerful of modern works of 
art. It is moonlight, and a pale silver 
glow rests on the whole of the scene. The 
background is a hilly landscape, and in 
the foreground the wayside shrine is 
painted in all the minute detail that only 
Burne-Jones was capable of. The figure 
of the kneeling knight is a wonderful 
piece of work. The pale weary face is 
turned, pleading and trustful, to the 
figure on the cross. The recent soul- 
struggles have told markedly on the 
features, over which there seems to rest 
an unearthly beauty. The divine presence, 
in a most mysterious way, is suggested 
by the picture. The figure of the Christ- 
image is as beautiful as the armour-clad 
knight; its bending grace is admirably 
painted. The idea at the back of the 
legend, it seems to me, must be clearly 
realised by anyone looking thoughtfully 
at the picture, ‘ Blessed are the Merci- 
ful!” ; 
Let us now take the world-celebrated 
_ picture ealled “The Golden Stair.’ It is 
a beautiful dream of exquisite woman- 
hood. Apart from all mysticism, this 
picture is a vision of loveliness of face, 
grace of form, and harmony in design and 
colour. Its completeness of scheme and 
beauty of detail make us all admire this 
picture. It is a procession of beautiful 
girls descending from the top of a house 
to the basement—singing, talking, and 
playing musical instruments. There is an 
opening in the roof, from the edge of 
- which white doves are looking down upon 
_ the lovely maidens as they descend along 
the golden staircase to the lower parts of 
‘the house. Though there is that serious 
sadness somehow felt, there is also the 
breath of spring and joy. The basement 
is dark, and there work is carried on. 
Little of sunshine can penetrate there. 
‘Through the opening in the roof the blue 
sky, the sunshine, and the pure air may be 


realised, and the song of birds heard. The | 


<a maidens bring the influence of these good 


things to where they are not usually felt. | 


hey have come from purer realms +9 
__ brighten lives not so well favoured. As 


with other spheres of -life—spheres which 
will be new to them—and the happy girls 
realise a seriousness and a wonder which 
they have not experienced before. 
ene of the many figures on the well- 
covered canvas may be truly described 


they descend they will come in contact | 


Every |. 


as beautiful; and the thought which the pic- |. 
|from Psalm xxxvii. 2 
| good man are ordered 


qualities upon the people of earth. Each 
beautiful girl represents a quality which 
is a gift from a higher plane—dignity, 
sobriety, curiosity, pity, love. ‘These all 
come bringing music with them; but 
without jewels or other dress ornaments ; 
sufficiently adorned by their own loveli- 
ness of character to cheer earth’s fitful 
and struggling life with their presence 
and song. From the beautiful blue of 
heaven’s light all the figures catch a soft 
and tender radiance. They bring from 
the spiritual sphere the light of eternal 
purity and love, and so brighten the work- 
rooms and kitchens and dark basement of 
the house of earthly life. Worry and 
scrambling are the dominant features of 
the humbler walks of life; but the artist 
would urge that even these spheres may 
be beautified by light-beams from spiritual 
qualities of other and higher spheres. We 


live in the cellars of life, and often shut } 


out the light of God’s sun and sky. 
Burne-Jones seems to say in this lovely 
painting : “ Open your doors and windows 
and let in heaven’s light.” There are 
multitudes of lovely, spiritual and angelic 
beings waiting to enter the dark rooms of 
your house of life. God has sent them ; 


‘they wait at your door with music and 


song. Let them in, that your life may be 
sunshine and joy. 
not alow one. You should not live in the 
basement always, but in the topmost storey, 
near the sunshine and the stars of night. 
Do not shut your doors on perfection, or 
close the shutters on the spiritual life. 
L. TAVENER. 


MEMORIAL TO MR. CORKRAN. 


Last Sunday evening the service at the 
Mansford-street Church, which is the 
successor to the old Spicer-street Mission, 
was conducted by the Rev. Dr. Drum- 
mond, Principal of Manchester College, 
Oxford, when a memorial tablet to the 
late Rev. C. L. Corkran was unveiled. 

The lessons were Psalm xxxvii. and 
1 Cor. xiii, and the anthem, “ Hye hath 
not seen,” was sung. After the prayer 
Dr. Drummond, standing by the veiled 
tablet, said that it was well for them to 
keep fresh the memory of their saints, and 
friends had erected that memorial to one 
who for many years worked in the Hast of 
London in the spirit of Christ, which 
alone could give strength and peace; it 
was to the memory of a man whom all 
who knew him revered and deeply loved. 
He then unveiled the tablet, and Hosmer’s 


‘hymn, “I cannot think of them as dead,” 


was sung. 

The tablet, which is of brass, perfectly 
simple, but beautifully chased, with a 
border round the inscription, and set in 
black marble, bears the following 
words :— 

: In Memory of 
Charles Loftus Corkran,; 
who was from 1848 to 1879 
Missionary at Spicer-street, Spitalfields, 
the first Domestie Mission established in 
London, ps cus 
this Tablet is placed here by friends and 
fellow-workers 
to record their high appreciation of his 
sterling character, 
Christian zeal, and life-long devotion to the 
work 
for which he was so eminently fitted. 
i b. 1813. d. 1901. 


In the cone of his sermon, which was 
7, “ The steps of a 
hy the Lord,” pro- 


Your calling is a high,’ 


ceeding to speak of Mr. Corkran’s 
character and work, Dr. Drummond first 
read a letter from Mr. I. M. Wade, an old 
friend of over sixty years’ standing, who 
wrote of the happinéss it had been to him 
to go down to Spicer-street to help Mr. 
Corkran in his work, to him always a 
labour of love. For himself, Dr. Drum- 
mond said that his remembrance of Mr. 
Corkran also went back a long way—to a 
back parlour in Dublin, with the walls 
almost completely lined with books, where, 
as a young man, Mr. Corkran came to 
breakfast with his father. He had been 
brought up in the narrowest orthodoxy, 
and told afterwards of the literal terror 
with which he used to pass Dr. Drum- 
mond’s chapel. But when he was led to 
broader views he did not become a sec- 
tarian, but what he always prized was the 
Christian spirit. 

Dr. Drummond then told how, when he 
came to London as a student: at Man- 
chester New College, he saw Mr. Corkran 
constantly, and felt how noble was the 
work to which he had given himself. He 
was a man -of large ability and wide 
views, whomight have made a good position 
for himself in the world, but of him they 
might say what St. Panl had said of 
Christ’: “For your sakes he became poor, 
that you through his poverty might 
become rich.” He was a man of deeply 
devout spirit, which made itself felt 
through all his work. The most 
thoroughly happy hours of his student 
years, Dr. Drummond said, had been 
spent at Spicer-street, where he was 
deeply impressed by the spirit that pre- 
sided there, with kindliness and. wise 
control. All who came in contact with 
Mr. Corkran felt the deep impress of 
divine reality, because it was so clear that 
his whole heart and soul was bowed down 
before the Unseen Spirit. That devout- 
ness characterised his preaching and 
teaching, which was not sensational, with 
none of the arts of the rhetorician. He 
spoke simply from the heart, and those 
who came to hear him came for the sake 
of the higher spirit he had to impart. 
Speaking from the depths of his own soul 
he found the depths in others. _He was 
wise in action, not carried away by 1m- 
pulses of benevolence, but always seeking 
to understand cases of distress and to find 
means of effectual help. The ultimate 
roots of poverty and wretchedness he saw 
in moral causes; and while he welcomed 
all improvements of outward condition, he 
knew that true regeneration must come 
from within. Dr. Drummond also spoke 
of his love of children and his genial Irish 
humour, so closely akin to true sympathy, 
and so great a help in carrying him 
through his work. He reached an old 
age, rich in the love and reverence of 
friends, and had left a pure and beautiful 
influence. The best prayer they could 
offer for that church and mission was that 
that spirit might always abide there ard 
his memory be treasured by those who 
heard the story of his life, and so would 
be helped to keep sweet and pure many a 
home in that part of London. It was 
their prayer that that fine spirit, which he 
had caught from Christ, might still come 
in even fuller and richer measure and 
bless all in that place. 

There was a large congregation, among 
whom were Miss Corkran, Mrs. -Drum- 
mond, Mrs. Walter Baily, Miss L. Jones, 
Mr. W. Blake Odgers, K:C.; Mr. W. 8. 
Preston, Mr, Richard Whitemg, Mr, 
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Classon Drummond, the Rev. W. G. 
Cadman, and many other friends and 
workers, 


THE LATE REV. 8S. FLETCHER 
WILLIAMS. 


Av a meeting of the Committee of the 
British and Foreign Unitarian Associa- 
tion, held on Wednesday afternoon, Mr. 
David Martineau, in the absence of the 
President, in the chair, the following reso- 
lution, moved from the chair, and seconded 
by the Rev. V. D. Davis, Chairman of 
the Indian Committee, was unanimously 
passed :— 

That this Committee, meeting for the 
first time since the death of the Rev. S. 
Fletcher Williams, desires to place on 
record its high appreciation of the services 
he rendered during two and a-half years as 
representative of the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association in India, its. grati- 
tude and admiration for the devotion with 
which he gave himself to his mission, as an 
eloquent exponent of liberal religious 
thought and spiritual religion, and its 
sorrow that his labours should have been 
cut short by death, when the ripeness of 
his gifts and the wide experience he had 
gathered gave such promise of yet more 
fruitful service. 

The Committee feel that in thus record- 
ing their sense of loss they are united ina 
common sorrow with many friends both in 
this country and in India, and they would 
offer to the members of Mr. Williams’s 
family an expression of heartfelt sympathy 
in their bereavement. 

At a recent meeting of the Northumber- 
land and Durham Unitarian Christian 
Association, held at Newcastle-on-Tyne, a 
resolution was also passed, expressing 
sympathy with the family of Mr. Fletcher 
Williams, and their sense of loss in his 
death. 

The Rev. Frank Walters, in moving 
the resolution, spoke of the earnestness 
and ability Mr. Willams had shown in 
his long career, the striking versatility of 
his gifts, and his ardour in the work of 
Unitarian propaganda. 

Mr. Walters also spoke of his wide 
reading and his powers as a popular lec- 
turer, and the ability he showed as one of 
the editors of the Unitarian Herald. He 
possessed a wide experience of men and of 
secular affairs, and wherever he might be 
settled, he soor found himself in vital 
touch with the social interests of the 
neighbourhood. Having referred to his 
indefatigable work in India, both as a 
religious teacher and a literary lecturer, 
Mr. Walters concluded :— 

“‘T only once heard Mr. Williams preach, 
and that is about twenty-six yearsago. I 
was conducting services afternoon and 
evening ata place of worship near New- 
church, where he was then settled. I 
attended his morning service, and I have 
never forgotten the sweet sermon he 
preached from the text, “So he giveth his 
beloved sleep,” closing his discourse by 
reading Mrs. Browning’s perfect poem on 
the words. Little did I think then that 
T should ever be called upon to speak of 
the final sleep through which our brother 
has passed into eternal life. The day’s 
work is over; the faithful labourer sleeps 
well, and we thank God for the memory 
he has left behind.” 


You cannot be so much as honest, 
unless you have the habit of looking at 
the other man’s end of the bargain as 
well as your own.—Merriam. 


THE INQUIRER, 


JOKAIS MANASSEH.* 


Few stories can bear translating, and 
one feels, in reading ‘‘ Manasseh,” that it 
does not fully account for Maurus Jokai’s 
fame in his own land, and that probably 
the necessary limitations of translation are 
a large part of thereason. And yet there 
is here such a powerful body of incident, 
and such strong contrasts of character, 
that for these reasons alone many will be 
glad to meet with the book in these days 
of psychology and problem. There is, 
however, an additional interest for readers 
of Tue Inquirer, since they will find 
themselves in an atmosphere more or less 
familiar to them, as the hero and many 
of the characters are frankly Unitarians. 
A hero Manasseh undoubtedly is—with 
perhaps a touch of the old G. P. R. James’ 
melodramatic love of surprises—and this is 
welcome enough to the modern who finds 
little enough of the heroic anywhere. We 
all have a subconsciousness that ours is not 
a great time in history—that there are no 
heroes possible under the conditions of to- 
day—and that we must still turn back 
from the mean realisms of the present to 
the heroic strains of Arthurian and such- 
like legends. Yet here comes Jokai with 
a true hero, original and daring, standing 
boldly out in the middle, not of the ninth, 
but of the nineteenth century. In a 
corner of that mass of incongruities, the 
Austrian Empire, the Hungarian novelist 
finds a community of heretics—men and 
women of quiet strength, big as Saul 
among the Israelites, faithful as Jonathan, 
devout as the first disciples. What more 
natural than a good story, a story of 
treacherous plans and brave deeds, 
Viennese brilliance, Torocsko gravity, the 
race wars of ’48, and through it all a tale 
of firm true love. Quite early in the book 
one is drawn to Torocsko, Manasseh’s 
home, as he describes the place ‘of the 
people ‘‘ who love but once.” 

On the maps the place is put down as 
‘¢Toroesko.’? It is in a mountain gorge, 
entered by a narrow path along the river- 
side and through a cleft in the rocks. The 
northern side of this narrow ravine is 
clothed with woods ; the southern is a great 
wall of bare rock, rising in terraces, or giant 
steps. This barren, naked rock is called 
the Szekler Stone. Its lower slopes are 
cultivated, and the ploughshare is slowly 
forcing one terrace after another to yield 
sustenance to the farmer. By these culti- 
vated terraces the centuries of the town’s 
history may be numbered. For there is a 
village there, deep down in the rocky 
ravine, as if on the floor of a voleano’s 
crater, and in that village live the happiest 
people in all the world. Strangers find no 
terms of praise too high for those happy and 
industrious people. Out of their rocky soil 
they conjure riches in the shape of iron—the 
best that can be found in all Transylvania. 
The same men that fill the church every 
Sunday, in holiday attire, dig and delve 
underground the remaining six days of the 
week. Another secret of their modest 
wealth is their abstinence from strong 
drink. There is nota single grog-shop in 
Torocsko. 

This is the town to which Manasseh 
would bring his high-born bride, a town 
of simple, earnest people, who live a life 
of unpretentious reality though they lie 
on the borders of Islam and Greek 


* “ Manasseh : a Romance of Transylvania.” By 
Dr. Maurus Jokai. Translated by P. F. Bicknell. 
John Macqueen, London, 1901. © 

See alse ‘‘ The Christian in Hungarian Romance,” 
By John Fretwell. Philip Green. 3s. net. 
(Noticed in Tae Inquirer of Sept. 7.) 
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Catholicism, and might be tempted to 
displays. 

There are few of us who will not feel 
the glow of kinship as we read Jokai’s 
description of the chapel in Toroesko. 
His sympathy is so complete that we could 
easily change the name for one of our own 
meeting houses or village chapels, “a 
simple structure, with four blank white 
walls, and a plain white ceiling overhead. 
A gallery ran across each end of the room, 
and in the middle stood the pulpit with 
the Communion-table before it.” Then 
follows a description of the appearance 
both of men and women—especially of 
their dress. ‘A Parisian modiste would 
have been put to the blush by the 
ingenuity of design displayed by these 
countrywomen’s costumes.” And “ finally 
the children came—a splendid phalanx, a 
company of angels of the Murillo and 
Bernini type.” 

The service and sermon are described, 
but that which few will forget is the 
impression upon the author of the appear- 
ance of that congregation, and its contrast 
with Rome’s grandeur. Seeing that the 
story is largely that of conversion, through 
a human affection, of Blanka, the heroine 
from Catholicism to Unitarianism, no more 


suggestive summary of the contrast could 


have been given than is embodied in the 
description of the Torocsko congregation. 


The pride of the Toroesko church is its - 


people. The churches of Rome boast many 
a masterpiece of early Italian art on their 
walls, but their worshippers are ragged and 
dirty. The walls of the Torocsko temple 
are_bare, but the faces of its congregation 
beam with happiness. No works of sculp- 
ture, resplendent with gold and silver and 
precious stones, are to be seen there. ‘The 
people themselves are arrayed in costly 
stuffs, and furnish the adornment of the 
house. “4 

And some little indication of the primi- 
tive and Stundist-like reading of Gospel 
truths among this people is shown in 
Manasseh’s behaviour at Solferino. He 
and many of his Torocsko men have been 
compelled to serve in the Austrian army, 
and they, during the day of Solferino, 
have already taken one important post 
without the firing of a single shot. But 
when the order to fire on the returning 
French troops is given, 


Manasseh shook his head. Whereupon 
the whole battalion grounded arms. 

‘¢ What do you mean ?”’ cried the major, 
astounded. 

Manasseh raised his hand to heaven. 
‘There is one God |! ’’ he cried, using this 
ancient and possibly pre-Christian ery of 
the Magyars. All his comrades followed 
his example. 

‘“What do you say?’’ asked the be- 
wildered officer. Stee 

‘We swear by the God who has said 
‘Thou shalt not kill!’ ?’ was Manasseh’s 
reply. 

‘*But you are soldiers, and on the battle- 
field.’’ 

‘* We do our duty, we go whither we are 
ordered, and we can die if we must; but 
we will not take human life except in 
defence of oir homes and our Fatherland.’’ 

‘¢ But, man, the enemy will kill you.”’ 

‘* So be it.”’ 

The commander threatened, begged, 
wept, all in vain. The only reply was 
‘* Kgyaz Isten ! ’’—‘‘ There is One God!”’ 


This incident, apparently the original of, 


or similar to Mrs. Browning’s story of 


“The Forced Recruit” at Solferino, shows 
the innate courage and faith of the type 
which Jokai has chosen. But what is 
especially noteworthy is the fact 
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probably for the first time, this transla- 
tion places a novel on the English market, 
with a clearly defined Unitarian for its 
hero, . No convert to a, sort of Unit- 
arianism such as we had in Robert 
Elsmere, but. a born Unitarian, proud of 
his faith, and never hesitating to 
declare it. And all readers must feel 
what a gain to Liberal Christianity it 
would be if such a book were widely 
circulated, familiarising England with a 
type of Unitarianism that we may all be 
proud of. Indeed, if it were only for its 
work of gladdening our hearts in the 
thought of holding religious fellowship 
with such men and women as_ these 
Transylvanians, the book would be worth 
a warm welcome, and deserve perhaps 
more than has been said of it in this 
column. Epear Darryn. 


THE “HUNGARIAN ” SOIREE. 


A DELIGHTFUL gathering took place at 
Essex Hall on Wednesday evening, when 
Miss Tagart, as President of the Unitarian 
Workers’ Union and Central Postal 
Mission, welcomed the members of her 
Hungarian party, who last summer paid a 
visit to the Unitarian churches of that 
country, and a large number of other 
friends. From near and far (as far as 
Bridgwater, Bradford and _ Belfast) 
members of the party had come up for 
this re-union, among them being, in 
addition to Miss Tagart, Miss Tesche- 
macher, Miss H. M. Lawrence, the Revs. 
T. B. Broadrick, W. J. Davies, EK. Ceredig 
Jones, S. G. Preston, T. P. Spedding, 
Messrs. Shrubsole, Ward, Ginever, and 
Wilfred Tayler. Among others who were 
present at the meeting were Sir HE. 
Durning Lawrence, Mrs. Alfred and the 
Misses Lawrence, Mr. and Mrs. David 
Martineau, Mr. and Mrs. W.- Blake 
_ Odgers, Mr. and Mrs. Walter Crane (who 
- had also recently been in Hungary), Mr. 
and Mrs. C. E. Maurice, Mrs. Aspland, 
Mrs. Mace, Miss E. Sharpe, Miss Brooke 
Herford, the Revs. Alexander Gordon, F. 
W. Stanley, F. Allen, Vernon Herford, 
A. Farquharson, W. Copeland Bowie, and 
V. D. Davis, Messrs. I. 8S, Lister, and 
G. H. Leigh. 

After the first social hour the chair was 
taken by the Rev. S. A. SrernrHat, who, 
in an opening address, told of his own 
visit to Transylvania in 1859, and con- 
trasted the conditions of the country at 
that time with what this summer’s party 
had found. After Grosswardien there was 
in those days no railway, and he had 
travelled in carts without springs, with 
bullocks as well.as horses to get them up 
the bad hills.) Those were days of 
Austrian tyranny and suspicions of 
treason, when the hope of liberty was 
crushed to its lowest depth. He carried 
messages to several of Kossuth’s friends 
_ in Hungary, but escaped the police, while 
a perfectly innocent American, who had 
excited suspicion, passed several weeks in 
prison. The closer union between the 
Unitarian churches of Transylvania and 
their own churches in England and 
America, for which they then hoped had 
been to a great extent accomplished, and 
both had reaped great advantages. It was 
a strange feeling for an Hnglishman to 
stand in that country and from a hillside 
_ to see thirteen or fourteen church spires 

_ and know that they were all Unitarian, and 


to go into towns and villages where there | 


was only one church and to find 
that the clergyman and the people were 
Unitarians. Nothing could exceed the 
hospitality and the enthusiasm with which 
they, as English people, were welcomed to 
Hungary. At the end of his address, Mr. 
Steinthal described the extraordinary effect 
in those days of oppression which the 
playing of the ‘“ Rakdoczy March” had 
upon the Hungarians ; how on one occasion 
in some public gardens he had asked the 
band to play the march, and it was called 
for again and again, amid scenes of the 
utmost enthusiasm, until the police came 
upon the scene and cleared the gardens. 

He then called upon Miss Lawrence, 
who played the March, after which Mr. 
W. H. Surupsote showed by lantern a 
large number of photographs taken by 
himself, Mr. Tagart, and Mr. Spedding 
during their tour, and a number of other 
Hungarian pictures, accompanying them 
with an informal and most interesting 
talk. The party had been worked so hard 
that there had been no time to check their 
photographs, and a good many of the 
groups were indistinct, but other of the 
pictures were extremely beautiful, and the 
large portraits of Bishop Ferencz, Mr. 
Boros, Mr. Jozan, and one or two of 
their lady friends, were most cordially 
greeted. 

At the conclusion of the show Miss 
Tacarr said how great a pleasure it was 
to her to welcome them all to that gather- 
ing, and then spoke of the great move- 
ment now going on in Catholic countries 
—Los von Rom—and how the Unitarian 
movement in Transylvania dated back to 
the Reformation, and through all perse- 
cutions the people had held firm to their 
religion. In their lives the power of their 
religion was felt. She told the story of the 
Unitarian troop at Solferino (to which a 
reference will be found in our review this 
week of Jokai’s novel), and then told how 
deeply they had been impressed by Bishop 
Ferencz, a man of traly apostolic cha- 
racter, of great gentleness, and everywhere 
held in the highest. respect, as had been 
recently shown, when the King conferred 
on him noblerank. Miss Tagart told of a 
letter of thanks she had just received 
from Bishop Ferencz for their gift of £40 
towards the endowment of a new pro- 
fessorship at Kolozsvar, and also of letters 
of cordial greeting from Mr. Jozan and 
other friends. 

The Rey. E. Cerepia Jonzs also spoke, 
though the hour was too late for the 
speech he had prepared on the religious 
aspect of their visit, and the Rev. W. J. 
Davies then sang in Hungarian a verse of 
the National Hymn, the whole party 
taking it up in an English version, made 
by Mr. Ceredig Jones, as follows :— 

Father, with thy mercies crown 
Ungarn’s fair and fertile land ; 
When her foes around her frown _ 

Shield her with thy mighty hand. 
Dark the past, but brighter time 

God hath for the brave in store, 
Years of plenty, faith sublime, 

And freedom ever more. 

It was too late for any further speeches, 
and the Benediction, pronounced by the 
Rev. 8. A. Steinthal, brought the meeting 
to a close. 


Wait not to be backed by numbers. 
Wait not till you are sure of an echo from 
a crowd. The fewer the voices on the 
side of truth, the more distinct and strong 
must be your own.—Dr. Channing. 


MINISTERS’ SUPERANNUATION 
FUND. 

Unper the auspices of the Western 
Union a meeting was held in the Congre- 
gational Lecture Hall, at Lewin’s Mead, 
Bristol, on Wednesday evening, Dec. 4, 
the chair being taken by Mr. Purure J. 
Worstey, J.P. The Rey. J. Estrin Car- 
PENTER was present, and made an earnest 
appeal for the Fund, the objects of which 
he clearly and carefully explained. Tt was 
unanimously resolved ‘‘ That this meeting, 
having heard the appeal of the Rey. J. 
Estlin Carpenter, give their cordial ap- 
proval to the proposal to raise a Ministers’ 
Superannuation Fund, and resolved to 
support it by their donations and sub- 
scriptions.” It was further agreed that 
the congregations in the district should 
be respectfully requested to appoint each 
a special treasurer for receiving the con- 
tributions of its members, 


A meeting of a representative character 
was held in George’s Chapel, Exeter, on 
Dec. 5, in support of the National 
Conference Ministers’ Superannuation 
Fund. Amongst those present, besides 
the ministers and members of the Exeter 
congregation, were the Revs. T. B. Broad- 
rick, R. C. Dendy, A. Lancaster, A. EK. 
O’Connor, F. T. Reed, A. Sutcliffe, J, 
Worthington, and Messrs. A. S. Harris 
(Plymouth), and J. A. Barnes (Devon- 
port). ~ The Rev. T. W. Cnieneny 
presided, and after expressing their 
pleasure at having the Rev. J. Hstlin 
Carpenter with them, called upon him to 
explain the objects and methods of the 
superannuation scheme. Mr. Carpenter 
concluded his address with an expression 
of the confident hope that within a few 
weeks the remainder of the money would. 
be promised. At the conclusion of the 
address some questions relative to the 
working of the scheme were asked and 
answered, and a resolution to support the 
Fund was then unanimously passed. The 
meeting ended with a vote of thanks to 
the Chairman and to Mr. Carpenter. And 
the company afterwards adjourned to the 
lecture hall, where the ladies of George’s 
Chapel Social Cirele had kindly provided 
tea, 


A weeting in support of the Ministers’ 
Superannuation Fund was held at Bolton 
in the Bank-street schoolroom on Monday 
evening, Dec. 9. The chair was occupied 
by Mr. Tuomas Harwoop, who was sup- 
ported by Messrs. J. P. Thomasson, Frank 
Taylor, J.P., William Haslam, J. J. 
Bradshaw, Councillor J. Percy Taylor, 
and Rev. J. HE. Carpenter and Rev. C. J. 
Street. Professor CarPpENTER gave an 
address on “Old Age Pensions for 
Ministers,” explaining the provisions of 
the National Conference Scheme, which 
had already found generous support 
among Bolton friends. The following 
resolution was proposed by Mr. Thomas- 
son, seconded by Mr. F. Taylor, and 
unanimously adopted :—“ That this meet- 
ing accords its best thanks to Professor 
Carpenter for his address and his 
unwearied exertions for the institution of 
the Ministers’ Superannuation Fund ; and 
recognising in the fact of the small 
average stipend of ministers the need of 
special provision for their declining years, 
cordially commends the scheme to the 
generous support of the Unitarian and 
Free Churches.” A vote of thanks to the 
Chairman concluded the proceedings, 
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items was much appreciated. 


NEWS FROM THE CHURCHES. 


—— 
[Notices and Reports for this Department should 
be as brief as possible, and be sent in by Thursday 
Morning.) 


being displayed. 
to note that the whole of the performers are mem- 
bers of the church, and have been attracted thereto 
during the current ministry, thus evincing a deep 
and vital interest in the church’s work. The best 


—— >> " 
thanks of the church and Committee are tendered 


The dramatic sketch 
-was admirably played, considerable histrionic ability 
It is satisfactory and encouraging 


Christmas Appeals. 


London Domestic Mission, Bell-street, 
Edgware-road.— The Rev. B. Kirkman Gray 
writes :—Will you kindly insert in Toe INQUIRER 
an appeal for the Bell-street Mission. There is 
more sickness and distress in the district this winter 
than has been the case in my experience at this time 
of year, and help will therefore be of even more 
value than usual. I shall gratefully receive dona- 
tions for the Poor’s Purse and for Christmas enter- 
tainments, &c,, as also gifts of clothes, toys, books, 
&c,—25, Carlton Mansions, Portsdown-road, W. 

London: Rhyl-street Mission.—Mr,. Wilson, 
of the Domestic Mission, 4, Rhyl-street, Kentish 
Town, N.W., and 5, Claremont-road, Cricklewood, 
N.W., will gladly and thankfully receive subscrip- 
tions to his Poor’s Purse and Christmas Parties 
Funds; Christmas presents for the Sunday-school 
scholars, which may be sent to the Mission, or to 
Miss Rayner, Upper Terrace House, Hampstead, 
new or second-hand warm clothing, and evergreens 
by the 21st inst., for decorations. The congrega- 
tional soirée takes place on Friday, Dec. 27, the 
infants’ party on Monday, Dec. 30, and the boys’ 
and girls’ party on Friday, Jan. 3. Friends willing 
to help to amuse and entertain on any of these 
occasions cordially invited. 


rs 


Astley.—The third united party of the Leigh, 
Chowbent, and Astley congregations was held on 
Saturday, Nov. 30. After tea a meeting was held, 
Mr. F, Grundy in the chair. The speakers included 
Messrs, Alderman Pennington, Councillor Yearn- 
shaw, Mather, and Ridyard, and Revs. A. H. 
Dolphin, J.J. Wright, and P. Holt. The party, 
which was enlivened by songs and glees, was well 
attended and most successful. 

Bootle.—The annual Sale of Work was held in 
the Free Church Hall on Wednesday and Thursday, 
Dec. 4and 5. The sale was opened by Mr. Charles 
W. Jones, who delivered a short speech full of 
cheer and encouragement. On the platform were 
the Revs. H. W. Hawkes, A. E. Parry, J. M, Mills, 
and Mrs. Rawlins, and the opening ceremony was 
presided over by Mr. F. R. Wilson, the Chairman 
of the: Church Committee. The object of this year’s 
sale was the reduction of the remaining debt of 
£100.0n the caretaker’s cottage. Including a dona- 
tion from Mr, Jones and Mrs. Holt, upwards of £45 
has been raised. Throughout the proceedings were 
of the most pleasant character. 

Burnley.—The Rev. E. A. Voysey, B.A., has 
resigned the pastorate of Trafalgar-street Church, 
Burnley. The resignation has been accepted, and 
Mr, Voysey’s ministry will terminate at the end of 
February. 

Hindiey.—Mr. John Harwood, of Pendleton, 
gave a recital of Dickens’s “Christmas Carol” 
for the first time in the school on Dec. 5. Though 
the night was very inclement a good company mus- 
tered, andall were thoroughly delighted with Mr. 
Harwood’s remarkable impersonations, 

Horwich.—On Wednesday evening, Noy. 27, 
Mr. John Harwood, of Manchester, gave one of his 
popular recitals, coming for the fourth time to 
Horwich, The programme was entitled, “ A Novel 
Lecture, followed by Illustrative Recitals,” and was 
rendered in a manner. which gave satisfaction and 
delight to all present. The attendance was good, 
though not quite so large as on previous occasions, 
owing toa great counter attraction in the town, 
The local paper gave a most appreciative report. A 
Bazaar and Sale of Work was held in the school- 
room on Dec. 5 and 7 in aid of the independence 
fund, the decoration of the church, and for current 
expenses. The opener on the first day was Mrs, 
Charles Taylor, of Bolton. Mr. C, E. Barr pre- 
sided. The Rev. E. Jolliffe, Wesleyan minister, 
was present, and offered prayer. Miss Taylor, 
speaking on behalf of Mrs. Taylor, congratulated 
the Horwich minister and congregation on the good 
work that was being done under difficult condi- 
tions. The opener on the second day was Coun- 
cillor David Healey, of Heywood. Mr, Thomas 
Harwood. presided. Mr, Healey’s sound and 
practical remarks produced a very happy i impression. 
‘When the bazaar closed, the receipts of the sales 
and donations amounted to a little over £120, 
which has since: been increased to £130—a satis. 
factory result. 

London: Forest Gate.—An excellent enter- 
tainment was given in the hall on Saturday evening 
for the benefit of the church funds, There was a 
good audience, and the rendering of the various 


to them for their generous efforts, 
London: Highgate.—The Rev. R. H. Greaves, 


of Troy, New York, the newly-appointed pastor of 
this church, is expected in England early in the new 
year, and will take up his dutieson the second or third 
Sunday in January. A congregational welcome 


soirée is being arranged for Thursday, Jan. 16, and 
an induction service, and public meeting for Satur- 
day, Jan. 25. 


London : Mansford-street 
regret that in consequence of the health of his wife, 
the Rev. W. G. Cadman has felt compelled to resign 
his position as minister, where he and his family 
have so earnestly laboured for upwards of eight 
years. The Committee have been fortunate in 


securing the services of the Rev. John Ellis, of 


Sheffield, who, they have every reason to hope, will 
not only continue but extend the good work now 
being carried on. The change will take place at 
Lady Day, 1902. 

London : 
A second meeting was held at 24, Inverness-ter- 


race, on Monday last, sixteen being present, about 


half of whom were visitors, including members of 
the Brotherhood Church. Two papers were read, 
and a very helpful evening was spent. 


Manchester District.—A united devotional 
service was held in Cross-street Chapel, Manches- 


ter on Tuesday evening, Nov. 26, to which the 


members of all the churches of the district were 
invited. 
short, consequently there was not so good an attend- 
ance as is usual on these occasions. ‘The service 
was an impressive one, nevertheless, the devotional 
part being conducted by the Rev. E. L. H. Thomas, 
B.A., and the sermon preached by the Rev. E. W. 
Lummis, M.A. The object of these united services 
is to draw together friends from the various 
churches in order that they may feel their kinship, 
and blend their aspirations in a common worship. 
Those who do attend appreciate the services very 
much, and it is to be hoped that in course of time 
an increasing number will respond to the spirit and 
desire which actuate the District Association in 
making arrangements for these special services. 


Middlesbrough.—On the 4th and 5th inst. the 
ladies of Christ Church held a Sale of Useful and 
Fancy Articles, the object of which was to clear off 
a debt incurred in the structural alteration and 
renovation of the schoolroom and vestries, together 
with increased lighting appliances for the same. The 
opening ceremony was gracefully performed by 
Mrs. Sadler, supported by Colonel Sadler, M.P., the 
borough member. The sale proved most successful, 
resulting in a net gain of £90. The stalls were pre- 
sided over by Mrs. Lambelle, Mrs. and the Misses 
Ward, Mrs. and the Misses MacNay, and the 
refreshment stall by Mrs. and Miss Wood, Mrs. 
Martin, Misses. Lilley, and Miss Powell. <A grant 
of books kindly made by the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association furnished a book-stall, under 
the care of Mr, A. Newcomb. There were the 
usual entertainments—art gallery, museum, and 
the grab-bag, into all of which the young people 
entered with spirit and enthusiasm. The work 
here progresses most favourably. 


Every right thought we think, every 


unselfish word or action is bound by 
immutable law to be fraught with good 
results. But in our walk we must learn 


to lose sight of results.—Hmilie Cady. 


BIRTHS. 


Datspy—On the 8th December, at 52, Kingsland-° 


road, Birkenhead, the wife of George Dalby, 
of a “daughter. 


’ DEATHS, 


Dorson—On the 9th December, at her residence, 
2, Montagu-terrace, Tunbridge Wells, Jessie, 
widow. of the late Rev. Thomas Dobson, of 
Brighton, youngest daughter of the late Moses 
Mocatta, in her 89th year. 
Renpatt—On the 9th December, suddenly, at 
Allington House, Bridport, Henry Rendall, 
J.P,,in his 89th year, 


cae. 


Church and 
Missions.—The Committee have to announce with 


South-Eastern Lay-Preachers.— 


Unfortunately, the notice given was very 


CALENDAR. 


See 


SUNDAY, December 15, 


OuR 


eae 


@@ It 1s requested that notice of anyalteration 
in the Calendar be sent to the Publisher not 
later than Thursday Afternoon. he 


Bermondsey, Fort-road, 7 P.M. 

Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 
11 a.m., Rev, FrepERIc ALLEN, and Lantern 
Service, 7 P.M., “ Bethlehem,” soloist, Mr. W. 
Savace Cooper. Monday, 16th, 8 p.m, 
B. of H. and M. Carisrmss Concert, under 
direction of Mr. A. W. Harris. Admission 
free. Collection. 

Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra-road, 
11 am, and 7 P.m., Rev. F. W. STANLEY. 

Croydon, Free Christian Church ; Wellesley-rd., West 
Croydon,11 a.M.and 7P.M., Rev. J.Pace Hopps, 

Deptford, Church-street, 11.15 a.m. and 6.80 P.M., 
Rev. A. J. MARCHANT. 

Essex Church, The Mall, Notting-hill-gate, 11 a ., 
“The Reconstruction of Theology,” and 7 P.M., 
“ Akbar’s Dream,” Rev. FRANK K, FREESTON. 

Forest-gate, corner of Dunbar-road, Upton-lane, 
11 a.m. and 6.30 p.m., Rev. H. W. PERRIS. 

Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham-place, 
11 a.M. and 7 P.m., Rev. R. H, U. Broor, 

Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11.15 a.m., Rev. 
Epa@ar Daptyn, and 7 p.m, Rev. T. J. Harpy, 

Harlesden, The Old Court House, High-street, 7 P.m., 
Rev, Epaar Daptyn, ‘The Bible as we read it 
to-day.” 


Highgate Hill, Unitarian Christian Church, 11 a.m. 


and 7 P.M,, Mr. T. Evxior, 

Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 a.m, 
and 7 p.m., Rev. G. Dawes Hicks, M. A., Ph.D. 

Kentish Town, Clarence-road, N.W., 11 a.m. and 
7 P.M., Rev, ALEXANDER FaRQUHARSON, 

Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 a.m. and 7 P.m., Rev. J. E. 
STRONGE. 

Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church High-street, 
11 a.m. and 7 P.m., Rev. W. C. Porr. 

Little Portland-street Chapel, 11.15 a.m, and 7 P.M, 
Rev. H. 8, Perris, M.A. 

Mansford-street Churchand Mission, Bethnal Green, 
7 P.M., Rev. W. G. CapMan. 

Peckham, * Avondale- road, 11 a.m, and 6, 30 PM. 
Rev. G. CarTER. 

Plumstead, Common- road Unitarian Church,11 a.m, 
and 6, 30 P.M., Rev, L. JENKINS JONES. 

Richmond, Free Church, Ormond-road, 11.15 a.m, 
and 7 P.M., Rev. S, FARRINGTON, i 

Stepney- Green, College Chapel, 11 a.m., Mr. of aiid 
and 7 P.m., Rev. G. CriroHiey, 

Stoke Newington, The Green, 11,15 a.m. and 7 P.M., 
Rev. W. Woopine, B.A. 

Stratford, West Ham-lane Unitarian Church, 11 
aM, Rev, J. Toyz, and 6.30 p.m., Mr, A, J. 
CLARKE. 

Wandsworth, Unitarian Christian Church, East-hill, 
11 a.m. and 7 PpM., Rev. W. G. TARRANT, B.A, 

Wood Green, Unity Hall, 11 a.m. and.7 p.m, Rev. 
Dr. Mummery, 


—_—_e—_____. 


PROVINCIAL. 


Baty, Trim-street Chapel, 11 a.m, and 6.30 P.M. 
Rev. Joun McDowELt, 

BeprorD, Library (side room), 11.15 a.m., Rey. 
Rownannd Hint, 
BracKroon, Banks-street, North Shore, 10,45 a.m. 
and 6.30 P.M., Rev. Davip Davis. s 
BLACKFOOL, Unitarian Church, Masonic Hall, South 
' Shore, 11 and 6.30, 

Boortr, Free Church Hall, Stanley-road, 11 A.M. 
and 6.30 P.M., Rev. J. Mortey Mitts, ; 

BouRNEMOUTH, Unitarian Church West-bill-road 
11 a.m, and 7 P.m., Rev. C. C, Coz. *, 

BraprorD, Chapel-lane Chapel, 10.30 a.m. and 
6.30 p.m., Rev. E. Cergpia Jones, M.A. 

BRIGHTON, Christ Church, New-road, North-street, — 
11 a.m. and 7 P.Mm., Rev. H. M. Livers. 

Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 1l am and 
7 Pp.m., Rev. G. STREET. » 

CanTERBuRY, Ancient Chapel, Blackfriars, Ta, AM, 

Mr. C, A. GINEVER. ‘ 
Cnatuam, Unitarian Church, Hamond-hill, rt AM, : 
and 6.30 p.M., Rev. G. 8. HrreHcock, B.A. f 
Dear and WauMER, Free Christian Church, High- | 

at., 11 a.m. and 6,30 p.m., Rev. T. SHAKSPEARE, 
Dover, Adriau-street, near Market-square 11 AM, 
and 6.30 P.M., Rev. S. Burrows. 
QGuitprorD, Ward-street Church, 11 a.m, aoe 
6.30 p.m., Rev. E. S. Lana BUCKLAND. Rigg 
HorsuaM, Free Christian Church, Worthing ee 
LL.M, and 6,30 Pat, Rev, J ‘3M v 


} 


aris 


_\)  ‘Typewriting Office, Oxford. 
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Lexps, Mill Hill, 10.45 a.m. and 6.30 P.M., Rev. 
_ ©. Hararove, M.A. 
LisoarD, Memorial Church, Manor-road, 11-a.M. 
and 6.30 p.m., Rev. A. Ernest Parry, 
Liverroon, Anciént Chapel of Toxteth, 11 a.m. 
_ and 6.30 p.m., Rev. James CROSSLEY. 
LIVERPOOL, Hope-street Church, 11 4.M., Rev. J. E. 
Carpunter, M.A., and 6,30 P.m., Rey, R. A. 
Armstrone, B.A. 


- Liverroot, Ullet-road, Sefton Park, 11 a.m. and 


6.30 p.M., Rey. Dr. Kunin. Evening, ‘‘ The 
Apostle Paul : his Conception of ,Christ and 
‘his View of Christianity.” 


Mancuzsrer, Sale, 11 a.m. and 6.30 r.m., Rev. W. 


Lawrence’ ScHROEDER, M.A. 
Manonzster, Strangeways, 10.80 a.m. and 6,30 
P.M., Rev. W. R. SHANKS, 
Newrort, Isle of Wight, 11 a.m. and 6.30 P.M, 
| Rey, Ciremunt E. Prez. 
OxrorpD, Manchester College, 


11.30 a.m, Rev. 
J. EH. Operrs, M.A. y 


-PortsmoutH, General Baptist Chapel, St, Thomas- 


street, 6.45 p.m., Mr. THomas Bonn, 
PortsmoutH, High-street Chapel, 11 a.M. 


and 
6.45 p.m., Mr. G. Coszns Prior. f 


ScarzorouGH, Westborough, 10,45 a.m. and 7 P.M.,. 


Rey, Orrwett Binns, 

SrpmMourTH, Old Meeting, High-street, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 P.M.,Rev. W. AGar. 

SEVENOAKS, Bessell’s Green, The Old Meeting House, 
ll a.m. Stables in the grounds.. 

SourTHEND, Unitarian Church, Darnley-road 11 a.m, 
~ (Children’s Service), and 6.30 p.m., Mr. Dear, 
SovurHport, Portland-street Church, 11 a.m. and 

~ 6.30 p.m, Rev. C. H. WELLBELOVED. 
Torquay, Unity Hall, Lower Union-street, 11 a.m. 
and 6.30 p.m., Rev. A. EK. O’Connor. 
TUNBRIDGE WELLS, Mechanics’ Institute, Dudley- 
road, 11 a.m. and 6.30 P.M. 


YORE, St. Saviourgate Chapel, 11 a.m., Children’s | 


Service, and 6.30 P.M., Rev. H, Rawiines, M.A 
a 


IRELAND. 


Dupin, Stephen’s Green Weat, 12 noon, Rev. G. 
Hamitton Vance, B,D. 

WaRRENPOINT, co. Down, Unitarian Church, Dro- 
more-road, 12 Noon, Rev. W. E, Mztionz. The 
attendance of visitors cordially invited. 


- 


Carr Town, Free Protestant (Unitarian) Church 
Hout-street, 6.45 p.m., Rev. D. Anos, 


| Sypney, N.S.W., The Australian Church, 1.0.0.F, 


Temple, 11 a.m, and 7 P.m., Rey. G. WaLreEns, 


BITHICAL RELIGION SOCIETY 
é STEINWAY HALL, PORTMAN-SQUARE 
W.—Dec, 15th, at 11.15, Dr. WASHINGTON 
SULLIVAN. 


QOUTH-PLACE ETHICAL SOCIETY, 
-SOUTH-PLACE, FINSBURY.—Dec. 15th, 


ab 11.15 am, JOHN M. ROBERTSON, “The. 


Economics of Art and Genius.” 


YJ ANTED, on January 15th, plain 


_. Family of two ladies. 
-fortable home.—Apply, Miss Pownatt, 44, York- 
road, Birkdale, Southport. 


key. 


COOK and HOUSEMAID-WAITRESS. | 
Two servants kept. Com- 


JWAGATELLE BOARD. — Handsome 
+ folding mahogany Bagatelle Board, 7 feet’ 
long, completely fitted with 9 real ivory balls, 
indiarubber cushes, cues, markers, rules, lock and | 
Best make — uoused—perfect, only 55s. 


Bargain. Worth £4 10s. Make nice Christmas 


bridge House, Lakenheath, Suffolk. — 


4 = 
Seen 


Present, Approval before payment.—A., Cam- 


YPE-WRITING.—MSS. neatly and 
accurately typed at Is. per 100 words. 


- Sermons, Lectures, Notices, Programmes, Sylla-. 
‘buses, &c., reproduced in any quantities at less 


than half cost of printing.—Miss 


‘Prior, Carfax 


- FREDK. LONG & SON, © 


Property in any part of London or Suburbs under- 


ts 


| Ist, 1902. 


SUSTENTATION FUND 


For the Augmentation of Ministers’ Stipends. 
—— 

At the ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING of 
the Contributors to be held on WEDNESDAY, 
February 12th, 1902, the Contributors will have to 
elect two Managers in place of’ Messrs. David 
Ainsworth and Edgar Chatfeild Clarke, who retire 
by rotation, and are eligible for re-election. 

Any Contributor may be nominated by two 
other Contributors to fill a Vacancy on the Board 
of Management. Such nomination must be sent 
to one of the Secretaries not later than January 


HARRY RAWSON, 


Eccles, Manchester ; Hon. 
A. W. WORTHINGTON, | Secs, 
The Hill, Stourbridge, 
ee CHAPEL, STHPNEY 
GREEN, E. 


The Rev. G. CRITCHLEY (late of Burnt Ash 
Congregational Church) will Preach on SUNDAY 
EVENINGS at 7 o’clock, 

DECEMBER 15th, 22nd, and 29th, 


SUBJECTS : 
Dee. 15.—“ On a certain notice to quit the King’s 
Chapel,” 
22.— On doing the Angels’ Bidding when 
the Angels have gone away.” 


29.—“ On Life as an Education and a Pro- 


phecy.” 
(Omnibuses from Bank and Aldgate Station to 
corner of Stepney Green), 


Board any Resivence, 


nd 


FEW young people received in 
PLEASANT HOME near Victoria. Terms 
moderate.—Mrs. RoBeRT TurNeR, 94, Grosvenor- 


road, S.W. 


OURNEMOUTH. — BOARD-RESI- 

DENCE, High position. South aspect. 

Close to sea. Among pines, and good garden.—D., 
Cliffhome, 1, Westminster-road, Branksome Park. 


MEE —Elvaston, West 
Clif, BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT. 
Unrivalled position on sea front, close to the High- 
cliffe Hotel. 50 rooms, F'ull-sized billiard table, 
Lovely grounds, with access to Cliff Promenade, 
Due south, Near Unitarian Church.—Mr, and 
Mrs, Pocock, 


OURNEMOUTH.—Most comfortable 
private BOARDING-HOUSE ; close to sea ; 
sheltered among the Pines ; south aspect. Billiard- 
room (full-sized table)., Terms moderate.—Address, 
Miss OHALDEcOTT, Stirling House, Manor-road. , 


OR CHRISTMAS HOLIDAYS or 
longer.—Two PAYING GUESTS, or two 
or three young people. Country house, with 


| private sitting room.. Good cycling roads.— D., 
| Detmore, near Cheltenham. 


T, LEONARDS.—“ Crantock,” 59, 
Warrior-square.  Tirst-class BOARD and 
RESIDENCE, newly furnished and redecorated. 


Sea View, excellent cuisine, billiard room, sanitary 


certificate. —Mr. and Mrs. Sipnzy P. Porter, 


| Me. JOHN HARWOOD is prepared 


to give DRAMATIC RECITALS of two 
hours duration from Shakspere, Dickens and other 
authors ; also.a novel Lecture, entitled “The Art 
of Public Recitation: its Humours and Difficulties. 
—a Leaf from my Own Experience,’ followed by 
one hour of illustrative Recitals, to Societies con- 


| nected with Unitarian or Free Churches, upon ex- } 


ceptional terms and without risk.—Address, Fair 
View, Pendleton, Manchester. 


OMESTIC MISSION ASSISTANT. 
—The Committee of the North-End 


| Domestic Mission, Liverpool, desire to ENGAGE a 


YOUNG MAN, accustomed to move among work- 


ing people, to assist in Missionary work.—Apply to 


J. H, Burrovaas, 41, Rodney-street, Liverpool. 


Schools, tte, 


| Ee 

IGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 

SOUTH MARINE TERRACE, 
ABERYSTWITH, 


PRINCIPAL oo. Mrs. MARLES THOMAS, 


Pupils most successfully prepared for Public 
Examinations. Scholarships have been obtained 
at the University Colleges. Special attention paid 
to the physical side of education.. Gymnasium. 
Swedish drill, 


ADY (Liberal Christian, 1.L.A. 

Hons.), about to REMOVE her School to 

the Seaside, can receive a few. more BOARDERS. 

High-class education, Moderate: inclusive fees.— 
AKANTHE, Office of Inquirer. 


TNIVERSITY COLLEGE SCHOOL, 
: GOWER STREBT, W.C. 


Heapmaster—J. LEWIS PATON, Esq., M.A. 
(formerly Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge). 


LENT TERM commences JANUARY 13th. 


The School is organised as a first grade modern 
and classical school. 


oy prospectus, apply to the Office, Gower-street, 


"'T, GREGORY FOSTER, B.A., Ph.D., 
Secretary. 


W Etasron SCHOOL WGN awice: 


An Unsectarian Virst Grade Public School. 


Heap Masrer, GUY LEWIS, M.A., Oxford. 
OPENED SEPTEMBER. 1900, —- Foundation 
Scholarships. 


HANGE OF ADDRESS.—The Rev. 
H, SOLLY and Rev. P, H. WICKSTEED, 
Childrey, near Wantage, Berks, 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 
CURRENT ACCOUNTS 
2*/ poten my af page Fs 
fmeornes / 
ae _ DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS m 
A /,,s2 Pevesta romyatinon deasna. CD F /, 
Beecks and hares parchased and sold for customers. 
The BIRKBEOK ALMAWNAOK, with fem particalars, 
Folephone Wo. § Helborn. 
Telegraphic Addvess: “ BIREBSCX, LOMBSS.” 


Southampton Bldngs., Chancery Lane, Londea, W.9, 
whea not drawn below £100, 
STOCKS AND SHARES 
Lnaehag FRANGIS RAWENSOROFT, Manager 


LQreC En Buy PULL DING SOCIETY 
ADELAIDE-PLACE, LONDON BRIDGE, 
~ Interest on Loans reduced to Four-and-a-half 
"per Cent, 
DIRECTORS. 
Chairman — Sir H. W. Lawrence, Bart., 21 
Mincing-lane, E.C. 
Deputy-Chairman—Mark H. Jupa@r, A.R.IBA. 
7, Pall Mall, S.W. 
F. BH. A. Harpoasttz, F.9,1., 5, Old Queen-st., 8. W. 
Miss Orme, 118, Upper Tulse-hill, S.W. 
SrePHEN SEAWARD TAYLER, “ Fairholme,” 8, Mount 
Ephraim-road, Streatham-hill, 8.W., and 
Mrs. Henry Rott, 1, Randolph-gardens, N.W. 


PREFERENCE SHARES £10, Interest 44 per 
cent. DEPOSITS received at 3 34, and 4 per cenb., 
withdrawable at short notice. 

LIBERAL ADVANCES promptly made. 
Monthly repayment, including principal, premium 
and interest for each £100 advanced—21 years, 
18s, 6d.; 18 years, 148. 9d. ; 15 years, 16s. 1d. ; 
10 years, £1 1s, 8d. Survey Fee to £500, half-a- 
guinea, 

Special facilities given to persons desiring to pur- 
chase houses for their own occupation. Prospectus 


free, 
FREDERICK LONG, Manager, 
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CHOOL ASSOCIATION. 


NEW BOOK BY MISS FRANCES E. COOKE. 


RAAAAAAN 


NOW READY. 


The Story of St. Francis of Assist ‘Young Days.’ ‘Volume for 1901 


Dix,” Me story of John Greenleaf Whittier,” &e. Cloth Edited by Rev. J. J. Wriaut, F.R.S.L. The Contents 
gilt, 1s, net, postage 2d. Pe include :—“ Happy Children of all Countries” (12 full 
“ My aim in preparing this little history of St. Francis of Assisi has been page Pictures), “Learning Our Faith,” “Our Temper- 


to introduce young people to the story of one who was devoted to the carry- 
ing out of a great ideal—the realisation of a Christ-like life. That he tried 


ance Gallery,” with 11 Portiaits, “Poems worth Learn- 


to imitate literally the deeds of Christ does not mar the beauty of his ing,” together with over 70 Anecdotes and Short Stories, 
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The ‘‘ Inquirer’’ Office will be closed 
on Christmas Day and Dec. 26. 

_ Matter for insertion in next 

_ week’s issue should reach the 

~ Office on Monday, if possible, and 
not later than Tuesday Morning. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 
pecmediorert 

f On’ Christmas Day the Rev. Stopford 

A. Brooke is to preach at Little Portland- 

street Chapel a special Christmas sermon, 

the service beginning at 11.15 am. The 

offertory will be on behalf of;the Honor 


_ Club for Working Girls, in Fitzroy-square, 


with the excellent work of which many of 
Mr. Brooke’s old hearers at Bedford 
Chapel have been long familiar, and which 
is now in need of fresh support. For the 
sake of strangers in London, it may be 
noted that Little Portland-street is within 
a few minutes’ walk of Portland-road 
Station on the Metropolitan, and of 
Station on the Central 
London Electric Railway. Notice of other 


Christmas Day services will be some in 


our Calendar. 

Sata hear sia news of the progress of 
the Superannuation Fund, and there now 
remains not more.than £900 to be secured. 
If every good intention in this matter 
may be at once turned into deed, it will 
be our happiness in the New Year’s 
number to publish the December lists, and 
show that the end so earnestly desired, 


and so strenuously worked for, has been 
achieved. 


-of the greatest interest. 


Mr. Carruntsr’s visit to Liverpool 
last week was crowded with engagements 
On Saturday 
afternoon he was also in Birkenhead, and 
laid the memorial stone of the new 
Unitarian Church in Bessborough-road ; 
we regret that the report of these pro- 
ceedings has reached us too late for 
insertion in our present issue, but we hope 
to give a full account next week. 

Tur Liverpool meetings began on 
Thursday, Dec. 12, with an evening recep- 
tion at the Domestic Mission in Mill- 
street, given to Mr. Carpenter by the 
President, Mr, Walter Holland, and Mrs. 
Holland. The building was most beauti- 
fully decorated with plants and flowers, 
and there was a large attendance of sub- 
seribers, workers, and other friends, 
though many invited guests were kept 
away by previous engagements and the 
very inclement weather. The President 
offered a very cordial welcome to Mr. 
Carpenter, and recalled the fact that it 
was he who preached the sermon at the 
opening of the new buildings nine years 
ago. The Rev. R. A. Armstrong, Sir John 
Brunner, and the Rev. L. de Beaumont 
Klein having also joined in the welcome, 
Mr. Carpenter responded and spoke of his 
constant interest in Domestic Mission 
work. On the following evening he 
addressed 120 elder scholars and teachers 
at the Mission, on ‘‘How to make the 
best of Life.” On Saturday, after the 
stone-laying at Birkenhead above referred 
to, he attended the meeting of the Liver- 
pool Sunday School Society, of which a 
report will be found under ‘“‘ News from 
the Churches.” On Sunday he preached 
in the morning at Hope-street Church 
on behalf of ihe three Liverpool Domestic 
Missions, and in the afternoon and even- 
ing, at the Mill-street Mission, Sunday 
School Anniversary sermons. On Mon- 
day evening he gave a further address at 
Mill-street to the audience of 400 on 
“Temperance.” This is the record of a 
working-man. 


A seconp Blue Book on the subject of 
the Concentration Camps was published 
last Saturday, showing for October and 
November, as was to be feared, an even 
worse mortality return than in September. 
Tn the small camps in Cape Colony there 
were no deaths, and in Natal very few ; 
but in the Transvaal and Orange River 
camps the deaths among the white popu- 
lation amounted in October to over 3,000, 
of which over 2,600 were of children, and 
in November to over 2,700, of which 
2,200 were of children. It will thus be 
seen that although November was still 
worse than September, it showed an im- 
provement on October, and we are thank- 
ful to learn more fully from the Blue 


{ 


Book, what we reported last week, that 
the Government are now most strenuously 
grappling with the worst conditions of 
the camps. On Nov. 8 Mr. Chamberlain 
telegraphed to Lord Milner :— 


Please consider whether aggregation of 
large numbers will not always involve ex- 
cessive mortality. If so, only remedy is to 
break up camps into smaller units. Expense 
must not be allowed to stand in the way. 


And subsequent messages show how 
urgently the Colonial Secretary has 
insisted that every possible means should 
be used to prevent a continuance of the 
dreadful mortality, which during the seven 
months from the beginning of May 
reached a total of over 14,000 deaths, On 
Dec. 1, Lord Milner, in along message, 
told what was being done to form new 
camps near the coast, and with lessened 
numbers to improve the conditions of the 
old camps, and added :— 


These measures will, I trust, considerably 
abate the present deplorable mortality. It 
will, of course, take some. considerable time 
to get the new camps ready, so we cannot 
look for immediate improvement from that 
source. Meanwhile everything will bedone 
which our new improved means of trans- 
port admit, to give those remaining in 
northern camps better and more varied 
food, ampler hospital and other aceommoda- 
tion, and all the sanitary. appliances such 
as boilers, &c., reeommended by the Com- 
mission, The increased number of nurses 
and doctors from home will be a great help, 
and travelling inspectors are being appointed 
here to visit all camps, and insure uniform 
management. I hope for great, if gradual, 
improvement from these causes, but what- 
ever we do I fear that, though we may 
lower the death-rate, it will always be 
high. 


There are those who find alleviation from 
the thought of what has happened in 
these camps, in the reminder, that if the 
women and children had been left upon 
the Veldt, even more of them would have 
perished ; but since it was our troops that 
“from military necessity’ destroyed their 
homes and laid the land waste, we confess 
to finding little comfort in that thought. § 


Last Saturday’s Daily News contained 
a list of the 5,270 “ Free Church” 


ministers who signed the Peace Manifesto, 


promoted during the summer by a repre- 
sentative meeting at the Memorial Hall, 
particulars of which we published at the 
time. Bearing marks of compromise, and 
consequent vagueness of expression, we 
could not feel any great enthusiasm for 
this manifesto or hope for much good 
result, but we can well understand that 
many ministers signed it, glad to make auy 
confession of their desire for conciliation 
and peace. The clergy of the Church of 
England were not invited to sign, and 
that again we took to be a weakness in 
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such a manifesto. We learn from an 
analysis of the names printed with the 
list, that among those who signed were 
1,100 Congregational ministers, 1,000 
Baptists, 950 Presbyterians, 800 Metho- 
dists, and 500 Wesleyan Methodists, and 
among other smaller bodies, 100 Unit- 
arians. We have succeeded in counting 
not many more than sixty Unitarians—but 
among so great a number, with innumer- 
able Joneses, Davieses and others, search 
is difficult. 


Tur Rev. G. Critchley, BA., lately 
minister of the Burnt Ash Congrega- 
tional Church, Lee, preached on Sunday 
evening at College Chapel, Stepney-green, 
having undertaken the charge of that 
pulpit for the next few months. The 
subject of the sermon was “On a Certain 
Notice to Quit the King’s Chapel,” the 
text being that dramatic incident in the 
life of the prophet Amos, described in the 
following verses (Atmos vii. 10-13) :— 

Then Amaziah the priest of Bethel sent 
to Jeroboam king of Israel, saying, Amos 
hath conspired against thee in the midst of 
the house of Israel: the land is not able to 
bear all his words. For thus Amos saith, 
Jeroboam shall die by the sword, and 
Israel shall surely be led away captive out 
of their own land. Also Amaziah said unto 
Amos, O thou seer, go, flee thee away into 
the land of Judah, and there eat bread, and 
prophesy there: but prophesy not again 
any more at Bethel: for it is the king’s 
chapel, and it is a royal house. 

Drawing a vivid picture of the prosperous 
reign of Jeroboam—prosperous at a great 
cost of oppression and suffering to the 
poor—Mr. Critchley described the fearless 
prophet of Tekoa, the plain countryman 
from the South, who burst in upon their 
self-complacency at Bethel with his pas- 
sionate home-truths. As a disturber of 
the peace, he was met by the cry, 
“Visionary, begone!” and he was for- 
bidden to speak again in the King’s 
Chapel. That was an experience repeated 
again and again, as in the case of Jere- 
miah, and at the coming of Christianity, 
with those men who “ turned. the world 
upside down,” and in much more recent 
times. Taking up the parable, Mr. 
Critchley referred to certain ‘ King’s 
chapels” of the present day—(i.) The 
chapel of King Mammon, where every- 
thing, pity, honour, righteousness, must 
give way before commercial interests and 
the hope of gain. (ii) The chapel of 
Popular Christianity, where a glittering 
mass of sentiment and _ superstition 
obscures the divine simplicity and sense 
that Jesus taught as religion, and where 
a preacher who, in the name of righteous- 
ness, dares to oppose the prejudices or 
the interest of the dominant powers he is 
quickly made to understand that he is a 
disturber of the peace, and, as a visionary, 
by one method or another, remoyed from 
“the King’s Chapel,” and sent to pro- 
phesy elsewhere. (iii.) The chapel of One’s 


Own Self, where behind the wish to do. 


right there are too often reserves of secret 
selfishness. ‘The only true security, the 
preacber said, was to have no reserves 


from God. To-morrow (Sunday) Mr. | 


Critchley is to preach on.“ Angelic Visi- 
tations: Their Purpose and their Use,” 
and on Dee, 29 on “Life as an Educa- 
tion and a Prophecy.” 


Tne two practical points are to beware 


of false standards, and of stifling the always treacherous, and that no conjecture | 


warnings of conscience Dr. Schofield, 


| have abandoned it. 


THE TARGUMS. 


Srr,—Kindly allow me a few words in 
reply to Mr. Weatherall’s criticisms of my 
address on the Targums. I will take 
them seriatim. (i.) My object was not to 
deal with the Targums “ chiefly as 
helps to the textual critic of the Old 
Testament,” but to tell their story. In- 
cidentally I showed their value to the text 
critic, pointing out distinctly their sub- 
ordinate place. If Mr. W. had taken the 
trouble to understand this, he would have 
seen how futile are his strictures upon my 
treatment of the conjectural eadings 
selected from Haupt’s texts. 
tain that the Targums are witnesses 


to the Massoretic text, and they constitute | 


a useful corrective to subjective critics ; 
but I certainly do “not realise that ay 
are almost entirely collusive witnesses” 

nor do I know what these words mean. 
They sound like the echo of some 
text-book, and’ have no’ doubt taken 
Mr. W.’s fancy. If he means that the 
Targums are in collusion to support 
the Massoretic readings, I can only say 
the idea is ridiculous. With whom, for 
example, or with what, was the writer of 
the Targum on Isaiah lii. 13 and lit. 12 
im collusion; a specimen of whose work I 
give on pp. 16, 17 of my address? He 
completely perverts the meaning of the 
Hebrew. Yet the text enitic, looking 
through the glass, darkly, of even these 
perverted words, can find confirmation of 
the validity of the Massoretic readings. 
(i1.) Ido not adduce Targumie readings 
to confute Siegfried and the others. I 
state distinctly that the other versions are 
against them — against Siegfried, the 
Syriac and Vulgate ; against Cornell, the 
versions except the Septuagint; against 
Wellhausen, all the versions. I quoted 
the Targums to tell my hearers what they 
had to say, and I showed how they support 
the Massoretic text. (iv.) For the gratui- 
tous information that “Deutsch does not 
state that Ezra originated the custom 
of giving translations of the Scriptures 
into Aramaic,” Mr. W. has my warmest 
thanks; but I do not see what it has to 
do with my paper. (v.) That I believe 
the Babylonian sojourn exercised immense 
influence on the Jews generally, and 
especially. on the transition of Hebrew 
into Aramaic, is quite true, and I have 
yet to see the arguments in scientific text- 
books that disprove it. Does Mr. W. 
seriously maintain that the Jews were 
entirely uninfluenced by their Babylonian 
surroundings, and came home without the 
slightest knowledge of Aramaic? That 
is the only meaning I can extract from his 
words. If so, his theory is as extravagant 
as that of those who maintain that they 
entirely forgot their Hebrew in captivity. 
Both views are equally improbable. 
Neither will stand examination.  (vi.) 
That I believe Onkelos to be not a person 
but a convenient name, is also quite true. 
Mr. W. ought to know, as a reader of 
“ Scientific Works on the Old Testament,” 
that most modern scholars hold the same 
view. That one scholar (or even a few) 
holds the opposite view is not conclusive 
against it. Dr. Priestley held, to his 
dying day, that Phlogiston was a 


(ii.) Imain- } 


real thing; but his holding it did not 


All modern scientific men 
yan) maintain 
strenuously that subjective criticism is 


prove it true. 


is admissible ee wisi by iherer iy, toa close. — 


documents. 
must not be against it. To the neglect of 
this rule is due the mass of unsatisfactory 
conjectures in Haupt’s new texts. oe ) 
Finally, I would suggest that Mr. W. 
should study the Targims themselves 
rather than take unquestioning the word 
of text-books however scientific. He 


would then be better qualified to speak 


about them. 
a: Ee. Mawiiwa.” 
Shefield, Dee. 16. 
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~ Jusus Curis calls to every poor “soul ; 
he calls té every one who bears a human 
face— You are the children of the living 


God, and not only of more yalue than 
‘many. sparrows, but of more value than 


the whole world.” The value of ‘a truly 


great man, as I saw it put lately, consists 


in his increasing the value of all mankind. 
It is here, truly, that the highest signifi- 
cance of great men~lies; to have en- 


hanced, that is. to have" progressively 


given effect to human value. But Christ 
was the first to bring: the value of every 
human soul to light, and what he did no 
one can any more undo. We may take 
up what relation to him we will: in the 
history of the past no one can. refuse to 
recognise that it was he’ who raised 
humanity to this leyel. Real reverence 
for humanity follows the recognition that 
God is the Father of all. Bink ion 


Dr. Witt1am SmytH Mumorzan Funp. 
—The Rev. ©. J. Street Maythorn, 
Heaton, Bolton) acknowledges with 
grateful thanks the following gifts to this 


Fund, which have been made by readers: 


of Tur Inquirer :—G. W. Chitty, ‘£5; 

T. A. and Mrs. Johnson, £1; H. J ve 
Morton, £1; 
£1 is. ; Henry and Mrs. Woodall, £2 2s. ; 

A Lady Friend, 10s.; T. Rowlands, 10s. ; 

Mrs. Burridge, 5s.; W. Wilkinson, £1; 
Mrs. Hall and Briend: £5 10s.; Mrs. 
Holt, £10; Miss EB. G. Holt, £10; Mrs. 
Worthington, £1 1s.; Miss he Garrett; 
£1 1s. ; “the Rev. J, ‘and Mrs. Howard, 
1s Miss Howard, 10s.; Mrs. S. A. 


Brown’s Sunday-school. Class, 5s.; A 


At any rate, their verdict 


Mrs. Todd Vance-Smith, 


Fryer, £1; J. C. Hollins, 10s, ; Miss Alice © 


Friend, £2. Total (including also £19 : be 


contributed by twenty-nine me 
Bank-street Chapel, Bolton), £64 15s. 
This amount has been forwarded to Dr. 
T. Myles, President of the Royal College 
of Surgeons, Ireland, who, éx ressing 
gratitude to the donors, reports that over 
£3,000 has now been received, while a 
sum of £5,000 is aimed at. 


Nahe of the mae and children. 


“note 
in ie iaantly publistieth list of pra ates 


of London University the — 


three former pupils of this eth Mics =F 


F, Hayhurst and Miss A. Withall haye 
graduated in Arts as B.A., and > ‘Miss BE. 
Morphy in Science as B.Sc. We 
congratulate all threé- Hedin . 
success, At the Christmas Dan hl 

the school on Saturday, Dec. 14, a” ge 
number of visitors were entertained by 

Kindergarten display, followed 
concert by the older’ scholars, after whic 
a dance brought a XO. pleasant: ‘ 


rs of aaa 


The money 
collected will be vested in trustees for the 
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UNDER THE SNOW. 


_ViowEets under the:snow; 
“Waiting their time of birth) — 
_ Sheltered in buds close curled; >. . 
Warmth at the heart of the world ; 
Roots only waiting to grow, * 
_ Under the frozen earth. 
Faith lying buried deep — 
Under a weight of ill, . 
Waiting its hour to appear 
When the soul’s spring-tide is near ; 
Faith lying folded in sleep, : 
Hidden, but living still. 
“Hope, with its promise fair, ~ 
Bowed down and gloom-o’ercast, 
Bending its lovely head, 
Patient through darkness and dread ; 
Hope in the chains of despair, 
Waiting till night be past. 
Love, smothered long by hate, 
Cruelty, lust, and sin, — 
Waiting to stretch kind hands 
Unto all suffering lands ; eet 
Love, left forlorn at the gate, 
Ready to enter in. 


_ Christ, waiting still to speak 

_ To the wild hearts of men, 

. Silenced by battle cries, : 
‘But with his tear-brimming eyes 
Pleading against the wrong ; 
Waiting so long to be heard, 
Striving to speak his word ; 
Christ, royal suppliant meek, - 

When shall we listen ? When? 

Birmingham. THropora Mr1Lzs. 


JOSEPH’S FIRST-BORN SON, 

Tur Gospel stories of the birth of 
Jesus, in which reverence, wonder and 
love found naive expression, have an 
imperishable beauty and significance. We 
hear in them, with ever-fresh delight, an 
echo of the ideas and emotions that gave 
birth to them.. But the actual facts, of 
which there are only scattered hints in 
the stories, have also a claim upon our 
sympathetic attention. There is in the 
facts a wealth of religious and poetical 
meaning, though we only know them in 
barest outline, and reach them only by 
general inference. Using our constructive 
imagination we see the young Jewish 
workman and his wife—for there is no 
real ground for supposing that Joseph 
was an old man—and the wonder and ‘joy 
- with which they welcomed their first-born 
‘son, and felt the strange appeal for love 
and protection in the clinging fingers. It 
isthe old, old story, in its roots older 
than the human race, yet ever new with 
every fresh generation. There were also 
the usual circumstances attending baby- 
hood, the trivial round, the common tasks, 
_ weariness and anxiety, and the new-born 
‘patienceand love to meet the new demands. 
There were infant wailings in the night, 


and the’ toil-worn father’s soothings, as. 


well as the mother’s lullabies. 


t of speech, and as natural to “his 


of G Me 


a We; 
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rooding hope. There would be the 
al anticipations of parents in all 
- And there might have been the 
thought, scarcely venturing into the 


1g. 
father” as to “ his: mother,” that their 
child; might perchance, in the providence 
‘he that should redeem Israel.” 


That thought would be especially natural 
if there is truth in the Davidic descent of 
Joseph, which is supported by a few 
words of St. Paul apart from the con- 
flicting genealogies. And it is a natural 
though unsupported conjecture, that some 
aged Simeon or Anna may have habitually 
spoken of this hope to those who brought 
their children into the Temple. 

All we know of the father of Jesus is 
that he did not spoil the image of father- 
hood for his first-born son, who was after- 


| wards to reveal the significance of the 


Fatherhood of God; but even in. that 
negative fact there is a wealth of meaning. 
We know nothing of Joseph’s thoughts 
| and parental hopes. But as we lock back 
through the centuries we perceive the 
wonder and mystery of that baby life, 
which the parents fondly cherished, From 
that frail bud of humanity opened out 
the life of purity and love and. nobleness 
in closest union with God, which we still 
regard with deepest veneration as our 
type and ideal of the highest spiritual 
manhood. Their most soaring hopes could 
never have approached the reality. It 
could never have occurred to them that 
millions beyond their power of computa- 
tion, through ages longer than the 
national life of Israel would turn with 
love.and wonder to the thought of their 
baby. They could not have dreamed that 
the commemoration of his birth would 
become a yearly festival, on which the 
children of unknown tribes of men would 
rejoice; a sacrament of family love, an 
added consecration to family life. 

The facts are more wonderful and more 
poetical than even the lyrical beauty and 
mythical marvels of the birth stories, But 
it was those stories which directed the 
mind of Christendom, while it was stil] 
plastic, to the birth of Christ; and sup- 
plied a mould for the reverent imagination 
of the ages. The fashioners of those 
stories little knew the service they were 
rendering to mankind. And, while we 
regret the great misfortune of their 
excluding the father from his rightful 
place in the world’s love and honour, we 
are thankful for what they have given us, 
and turn each Christmas tide with inex- 
haustible delight to their charming and 
suggestive picture of the real mystery in 
the birth of Joseph’s first-born son. 

C. D. Bapuanp, 


THE CHRISTMAS HOME. 
GATHERING. 

One of the greatest joys of Christmas- 
tide is that it is a season of family re- 
unions. Now it is that the sons or 
daughters who had to leave the old home 
in search of ja livelihood find themselves 
able to visit the old scenes and the old 
folk, whose thoughts have gone out to 
them in many an anxious time and whose 
hearts have yearned for them in absence. 
It may be from some place of business 
| in the crowded town that the young man 
turos his face towards the old home in 
|the country. The journey, is cold and 
| tedious, but what matters that when 
| hearts are warm. The village looks 
smaller and duller than it was wont to 
do in the days gone by, but what 
matters that when the loved faces are 
ready with a look of welcome and all is 
warmth and cheeriness beside the ancient 
hearth. The boys and girls from boarding 
school have already reached the house and 


right eagerly do they look out for the | 


arrival of bigger brothers and sisters who 
come along as soon as work and distance 
will permit. Think of the cheery 
greetings as each arrives; the eagerness 
to relieve ‘the new-comer of his bag and 
hat, and to learn all the news; the 
curiosity about possible presents; the 
questions put all in one breath, with no 
waiting for an answer. And so they 
gather one by one; perhaps the party is 
not complete till Christmas morning, when 
the last straggler comes home after a busy 
Christmas Eve, and great is his exultation 
if he arrives before the others are stirring. 
Then comes the walk in the crisp frosty 
morning air, while the women-folk of the 
household are preparing the Christmas 
dinner, and glad they are to get us out 
of the way during that harassing time. 
But what a triumph it is for them when 
all are gathered round the board hungry 
as hunters, and the several dishes, about 
which there has been such anxious thought, 
are pronounced quite satisfactory. Yes, 
it is good for us to have these times of 
re-union. The life of to-day is often a 
great rush and a great strain upon our 
powers, and it is well that times of 
relaxation come to us. It is well that we 
have these opportunities of keeping in 
touch with the home influences which have 
done so much to mould our lives. It is 
well that friends and kinsfolk should thus 
gather together to share with one another 
in the joy and gladness of this season, to 
talk over their hopes and prospects for 
the coming days and recall the happy 
memories of the past. 
W. H. Buraezss. 


CHRISTMAS CHEER. 


“The Son of Man came eating and 
drinking, and they say, ‘Behold a gluttonous 
man, and a winebibber, a friend of pub- 
licans and sinners!’ ”—Matt. wi. 19. 

ProgpasBiy we are all agreed that there 
is in our Christmas cheer a tendency to 
fallin love with Martha and the serving 
of tables, and to slight her sister Mary, 
the sitting at the Master’s feet and 
hearing his word. 

To hold a, supper or dinner in honour of 
the birth of Jesus, and to celebrate with 
eating, drinking and merry-making the 
memory of the Man of Sorrow, the Christ, 
the Crucified, has seemed to many of us 
most incongruous. And voices of protest 
are heard, but seemingly so far in vain, 
against this method of commemorating 
the birthday of Christ. It is said that 
all this Christmas cheer hides from us 
rather than reveals to us the real spirit of 
Christianity. ! 

The object of this present essay 1s to 
meet this objection, to defend the time- 
honoured custom of the Christmas Feast, 
and to explain the seeming incongruity. 

In the first place, let us remember that 
Christmas is the birthday feast, it is not a 
funeral, it is not Good Friday. 

In the second place, that every child of 
man borninto this world must either come 
amongst us.as one that is gqing to eat and 
drink; or, if food be refused, cannot stay 
amongstus. The Son of Man, of necessity, 
is come amongst us to eat and drink, or 
else to perish. 

In the third place, let us remember 
that Jesus, in distinction from many 
other prophets, accepted the necessities 
of. life as blessings, and __ glorified 
our nature and its necessities as 
visible works of God, What others 
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rejected as common and unclean, he rather 
consecrated and used to the glory of God. 
Tt was thus that heJseized hold upon the 
necessity of eating and drinking, and 
exalted it into a sacrament, into a bond of 
closest religious fellowship, and an occa- 
sion for intimate friendship and com- 
munion b2tween man and man, meeting 
together on a common basis ordained of 
God for all to be alike in. Whatever else 
men might differ about, yet all alike 
must eat and drink. Ona basis as broad 
as this all men might surely be united in 
one communion. “The Son of Man is 
come eating and drinking.” 

There are few Churches founded on a 
broader creed. 

We have next to note, in an age when 
fasting was a frequent exercise of devotion, 
and religious teachers, such as the Phari- 
sees and the great prophet John. the 
Baptist, were held in honour for their 
marked abstinenee from certain food and 
for their ascetic practices, that a religious 
teacher who came eating and. drinking 
was likely to have many hard sayings said 
about him. “ Behold a gluttonous man, 
and a winebibber, a friend of publicans 
and sinners.” 

Jesus, in telling us of this accusation, 
seems to imply that it was,as false a 
charge against himself as was that other 
said of John the Baptist—“ He. hath a 
devil.” 

We may understand Jesus to repudiate 
the charge against himself, no less than 
the other against his friend. 

He repudiates the charge of excess; 
but not, I think, of joyous festivity. As 
contrasted with the asceticism of John 
which people refused as devilish, he invites 
men himself to friendly and joyous 
gathering around the supper-table, only to 
be accused of gluttony and excess. That 
Jesus approved of feasting and festivity, 
no one, 1 think, who is familiar with his 
lite and sayings will deny. Both his 
parables and his practice seem to agree 
about this. He refers to feasts as to good 
things, and is himself not unwilling to 
accept an invitation to dinner, and to be 
seated at meat in a large company. He 
may perhaps be described as the Prophet 
of the Supper Table, whose conversations 
during the meal-time are among the 
richest; and whose memory, not without 
his own approval, has been commemorated 
in a supper, where those who share his 
spirit of broad human sympathy may 
gather round the common necessity of 
life, eat of the same bread and drink of 
the same cup, and be, here at least, in 
communion one with another. 

The customs of eating and drinking vary 
from age to age and from country to 
country ; that Jesus accepted such food as 
was in his day and country held to be 
necessary, as é.g. wine, does not prove that 
he would accept wine to-day, do other 
than bless such food and drink as seemed 
to his host the best, and to himself not 
wrong to partake of. 

From such a teacher the lessons of self- 
denial come with peculiar force; and the 
open scorn and contempt which the great 
Prophet of the Supper Table always had 
and always showed to mere eating and 
drinking as such, and to all such questions 
as What shall we eat ? and What shall we 
drink? reveal the loftier purpose that he 
had in view when he hallowed the supper- 
table, as the Churches have done the 
Communion, to the highest services of 
God, His personal refusal at the last 


supper to drink any more of the fruit of 
the vine, his warning continually that the 
life is more than the food, and the body 
than the raiment; that man shall not 
live by bread alone, but by every word 
which proceedeth out of the mouth of God; 
his reminder that he had meat to eat that 
others knew not of, that the cup which 
the Father gave should he not drink of 
it? That his disciples must drink of his 
cup and be baptised with his baptism; 
these are sayings which intimate some- 
thing of a salt that never lost its savour 
at the supper-table of Jesus, an imagery 
passing from it outwards over the whole 
of life and hallowing the whole thought 
of him who taught men to hunger and 
thirst after righteousness, to be filled with 
the living waters and satisfied with the 
bread of God. 

As we enter the dining-room, how little 
do we care what we shall eat or what we 
shall drink! The flowers, the silver, the 
vases, the exquisite dishes, the assembled 
company, the gracious welcome, the charm 
and fascination of our brilliant hostess 
banish from our minds all other thoughts. 
The ordinary sense of eating and drinking 
is obliterated by the very magnificence of 
the attention, and by the brilliance of the 
company that is gathered around it. ~ 

So, perhaps, it was at the supper-table 
of the Master. It was there that men 
learned to forget what they should eat and 
what they should drink, and treasured 
only the remembrance of that loving friend 
and host, of a heavenly feast, of parable 
succeeding parable, of wit and wisdom, 
and the repartee of a divinely illuminated 
mind, of facts and of fancies and of flights 
of imagination, a flowing stream of reve- 
lation that had filled the soul with a 
longing to feast for ever on Righteousness 
and in the Kingdom of God. 

So Martha served, and Mary sat \at the 
feet of the Master. ies 

WitFrREeD Harris. 


i 


THE TWO CHRISTS. 
THERE are two Christs: the Christ of 
long ago, 
Actas Mother Mary bore,-and Pilate 
slew ; 
And that celestial Christ the holy know, 
Soul of their soul, the Vision of the True! 
One born in time—a man of mortal 
mould, 
Who waked and slept, who drank of 
sorrow’s wine ; 3 
One, all unseen, whose lineaments unfold 
In lines of childlike faith and love 
divine. 
From age to age the primal Word of God 
Lies deeply hidden in the human 


breast, 
And bere as the blossom from the 
soa, ‘ 
When willing souls obey its high 
behest! 


Then we interpret that indwelling life 
. By vision of the Christ of Galilee, 
When, sore confounded by our earthly 
strife, 
Through the dim mists his radiant face 
we see. 
The Christ of Yore speaks to the Christ 
of Now; 
The Son, the heaven of Sonship opens 
wide: 
And while the rolling years unceasing flow, 
The heart of man shall still keep 
Christmas-tide ! 
H. W. Hawks. « 


ET TETIGIT EOS. 


/« And Jesus came and touched them. . . 
anil, lifting wp their eyes, they saw no one, 
save Jesus only.—Matt. xvii. 7, 8. 


Such grace and sweetness with thee 
dwell, 
The tongue,to utter breaks its sphere ; 
The herald tears alone can tell ; 
That earth is heaven when thou art. 


neat. 
Such grace and sweetness dwell with 
thee— 
The bankrupt gods could tell how 
much : 


Self-banished they ordained to be, 
To put all heaven into thy touch. 


E. L. H. Taomas. 


OBITUARY. 
ei 
ADMIRAL SIR GEORGE ELLIOT, 
K.C.B. 


THE passing away of one full of years, 
of simple manly piety, and of serene trust 
for the great future, is an event that 
mingles with natural human sadness a 
dominating sense of reverent joy. Sir 
George Elliot, who died on the morning of 
the 13th inst., was in his eighty-ninth 
year. The infirmities, of age had long 
kept him indoors, but he enjoyed a con- 
siderable measure of health and much 
vigour of mind up to within a few days of 
the end, and his last illness was not 
severely painful. 

His funeral, which was preceded by a 
service at the home for his family, con- 
ducted by the Rev. W. G. Tarrant, was by 
his own desire as simple as possible. The 
flag under which he sailed so. many years, 
and portions of his admiral’s uniform, lay — 
upon the coffin ; other insignia of 
mourning there were none. He directed 
that his remains should be cremated and 
the ashes taken to Niddrie, the Mid- 
lothian home of the Wauchopes, to be 
laid in the grave of his wife, who came of 
that family. Is 

So fitly the earthly scene closed for one 
who had long ceased ta fear the great 
change. His public life has been briefly 
given in the daily newspapers and needs no 
lengthened comment here. The son of an 
admiral, the grandson of the first Harl of 
Minto, Governor-General of Bengal, he 
entered the Royal navy as a boy of 
fourteen, saw active service in the China 
war (1840), and in the Baltic during the 
war with Russia (1854-5). He became 
admiral in 1870, was M.P. |for Chatham 
(1874-5), and held appointments there and 
at Portsmouth. His energies were not, 
however, confined to official tasks, and 
subsequent to his retirement from them he 
took great interest in religious questions, 
to the study of which he brought a fear- 
less and original mind, For a consider- 
able time he was associated with the 
Theistic Church, founded by the Rev. C. 
Voysey, and it was quite late in life when, 
attracted by the undogmatic principles of 
Unitarians, he enrolled himself amongst 
them. Many of our readers will remem- 
ber contributions to our columns in which 
he stoutly gave battle against what he 
termed “ the creation theory,” and pleaded 
on behalf of. “spiritual Unitarianism.” 
No one could be more modest than he 
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in which he defended his thesis, and 
which were afterwards collected into a 
little volume (‘God is Spirit, God is 
Love,” 1895), showed to every attentive 
reader the characteristics of a mind pro- 
foundly imbued with love to God and 
man, and wrestling with all its might 
against what seemed to him to be 
derogatory to the divine love and 
obstructive to piety. This is not the time 
to discuss the problem; interested readers 
may turn to his book and consider it for 
themselves. But it was fit to refer to it 
here, for in conversation to the last he 
urged his argument with renewed earnest- 
ness and with ever-tenderer affection for 
mankind. Peace be with him! - 
W. G. T. 


———— 


MR. HENRY RENDALL. 
_ Bythe death of Henry Rendall, at the 
age of eighty-eight, we lose one of the 
oldest and staunchest supporters of Unit- 
arianism in Bridport, or, indeed, through- 
out the West of England. As Sunday- 
school teacher, as chapel librarian, and as 
chapel warden for twenty-two years, from 
1864 to 1886, he rendered faithful service 
to the cause, and when the chapel cen- 
tenary was celebrated in 1894, he was 
asked by the congregation to preside at 
the public luncheon, and delivered a fine 
speech on the worth of our Nonconformist 
worship. This he was specially qualified 
to do, for never was worshipper more 
regular in his attendance every Sunday 
morning, even after a slight deafness made 
it difficult for him to hear all that was 
said. In business he was a twine and 
net manufacturer, and his whole career 
was a refutation of the faithless saying 
that no man can succeed in business and 
keep a clear conscience. He was content 
to succeed only so far as he could do so 
with a clear conscience. He did not make 
a fortune, but he carried on a prosperous 
industry, and his golden wedding, which 
was celebrated this year, called forth 
much heartfelt appreciation of the rela- 
tion which had long existed between him 
and his workpeople. This was the more 
gratifying because he required of others 
the same high standard of integrity which 
he exacted of himself. He could not 
tolerate shiftiness, and could keep a strict 
watch and, when necessary, speak a sharp 
word. But he was always just, and just 
in a way that was universally recognised 
as just, for his was that fine type of 
character which adds generosity to justice, 
and still does all in the name of justice, 
and would feel anything less unworthy. 
Another noteworthy characteristic was 
his culture. He read much, and always 
read good literature. He had been early 
started in the right path by the training 
of a former Unitarian minister of Brid- 
port, the Rev. G. B. Wawne, and to the 
end of his life he would never read any- 
thing which he considered rubbish. In 
1851 he married Julia, daughter of HE. F. 
Pratt, of Glastonbury, who survives him, 
as do also three sons and three daughters. 
The funeral was on Dec. 12, the service 
being conducted in the Unitarian chapel, 
and the interment in the Bridport Public 
Cemetery, and was largely attend by his 
fellow-townsmen as well as by his fellow- 

worshippers. H. 8.8. 

. cee emer oe! 
MR. HENRY HOLLAND. 

_ THE -congregation of the Trafalgar- 
_ street Unitarian Church, Burnley, lost a 


ey 


devoted member by the death on Sunday 
last of their vice-chairman, Mr. Henry 
Holland, who passed away in his eighty- 


third year. A native of Padiham, the 
whole of Mr. Holland’s working life was 
spent at Burnley, where he was well 
known in the building trade as a skilful 
joiner. An obituary notice in the Burnley 
Gazette speaks of him in the following 
terms :— 

“He was a type of man we are apt to 
think is rapidly passing away—strong, 
upright, singularly simple and honest, a 
thorough workman, who took a pride in 
work, and would not tolerate any skulking 
on the part.of the men or any scamping 
on the part of {his employers. But he 
was something more than a capable artisan 
—he was an artist. Many fine specimens 
of hand-railing—that highest branch of 
the joiner’s art—done by him in this 
district, remain to testify to his artistic 
skill, and the oak panelling and wains- 
cotting in the Manchester and County 
Bank also stands out as a monument to 
his skill and capacity.” 

Mr. Holland was also a musician, and 
in his younger days “ Holland’s Quadrille 
Band” was well known in Burnley, and 
at festivities at Towneley Hall. He 
worked at the bench to within four or five 
years of his death, and leaves a memory 
that. will be gratefully cherished. 


LOVE, THE WORLD-REDEEMER. 
Tune, “ Dewsbury.” 


Love, the World-Redeemer, 
Sought the lowly place, 
Stooped above the manger, 
Kissed the infant-face. 


Love, the World-Redeemer, 
Knelt by Mary there, 

Gave her God’s own wisdom 
In her mother-prayer. 


Love, the World-Redeemer, 
Walked beside the youth 

Crowned with power and meekness, 
Purity and truth. 


Love, the World-Redeemer, 
Kept his manhood true, 
Strong in trust and courage, 

Wise to dare and do. 


Love, the World-Redeemer, 
Filled his human breast 

With compassion’s yearning— 
“Come to me and rest.” 


Love, the World-Redeemer, 
Sent him holiest faith, 
Followed him triumphant 
On through shame and death. 


God, in Thy great mercy, 
Let our spirits move 
With the patient passion 
Of this mighty Love. 
J. L. Hates. 


Every impulse of beauty, of heroism, 
and every craving for purer love, fairer 
perfection, nobler type, and style of being, 
than that which closes like a prison-house 
around us in the dim, daily walk of life, is 
God’s breath, God’s impulse, God’s re- 
minder to the soul that there is something 


| higher, sweeter, purer yet to be attained. 


_ Harriet Beecher Stowe. 
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THE CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 
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Something about. Christmas. 
Litile Ones. 


A Happy Curistmas to you! dear 
children. How often do we say this good 
old wish to each other when the eagerly- 
looked for day comes, and sometimes we 
should think how we can each best help 
to make Christmas a happy time. Snow- 
balling, and presents, Christmas trees, 
and Christmas parties, and all kinds of 
wonderful surprises! These are the good 
fortune of some little ones at Christmas; 
but, after all, happiness does not depend 
upon them, and we have all known 
children, who have no such enjoyments, 
who were really far happier than were 
those who were laden with gifts and treats 
and who seemed to have nothing left to 
wish for; for all depends upon whether 
we have a loving, helpful spirit within us 
which makes us forget ourselves and try 
to make other people happy. 

I think you will like to read a fairy 
story in verse, which numbers of children 
in America have been reading lately. The 
verses are called “Grey or White,” and 
here they are :— 


For the 


There was once a rabbit with silver fur, 

Her little grey neighbours looked to her ; 

Til] she thought with pride in the moonlit 
wood, 

The reason I’m white is because I’m good. 


*¢ Oh, what shall I do?’ cried a tiny mole, 

‘¢ A fairy has tumbled into a hole, 

It’s full of water and crawling things, 

And she ean’t get out for she’s hurt her 
wings. 


‘¢T did my best to catch hold of her fur, 

But my arms are short and she’s still in 
there ; 

Oh, darling white rabbit, your arms are 
long, 

You say you’re good, and I know you’re 
strong.’’ 


“¢ Don’t tell me about it,’’ the rabbit said ; 
She shut up her eyes, and her ears grew 


‘¢ There’s lots of mud, and its sure to stick, 
Because my fur is so long and thick.’’ 


‘¢There’s plenty of water,’’ the wee mole 
- eried, 
‘There are shining rivers from moorland 
wide, 
Dew from the sky and the dear grey rain, 
And the fairy to kiss you white again.”’ 


*¢Oh dear! oh dear!’’ sobbed the poor 
little mole, 

‘¢ Who will help the fairy out of the 
hole ? *’ 

A common grey rabbit popped up from the 
gorse : 

“‘1’m not very strong, but I’1] try, of course.”’ 


His little tail bobbed as he waded in, 
The muddy water came up to his chin ; 
But be caught the fairy tight by the hand 
And sent her off safely to fairy land. 


But she kissed him first on his muddy nose, 
She kissed his feet, and his little wet toes ; 
And when day dawned, in the early light, 
The little grey rabbit was shining white.* 


I hope you like these verses as much as 
Ido. Do you not know some children 
like the grey rabbit? They are always 
ready to help and trying to make people 
about them happy. See how the white 
rabbit thought about no one except her- 
self and her own looks and comfort, and 
then see how the dear little common grey 
thing popped up when help was wanted, 


_* E.R, in the “ Golden Chain.” 
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and said “ Tm not very strong, but I’ll try, 
of course.” Can you tell what the poem 
means when it says that the little kind- 
hearted grey rabbit, that had no silver fur, 
was nevertheless shining white when the 
day dawned ? 


Now for a little Christmas story with | 


just the same sort of meaning. Charlie 
was an errand boy. . Never mind his sur- 
name. _ Eyerybody called him Charlie ; he 
was such a kind, willing little fellow. 
Being only an errand boy, he.earned very 
small wages, and they were needed to help 
to pay the rent of the tiny house in which 
he and his widowed mother and his little 
three-years-old sister lived. But all the 
year he had been saving up the odd 
pennies that were sometimes given-to him, 
in order to buy his mother a warm pair of 
gloves at Christmas. Charlie thought no 
other boy ever loved his mother so much ; 
and as Christmas drew near, every night 
when he went to bed he counted up the 
precious money, and thought how he would 
go on Christmas Eve to buy the gloves, 
and whata joy it would be to give them to 
her and see her wearing them. 

But when he ran home to dinner one 
morning he found his little sister in tears. 
She was very small, and neither so patient 
nor so wise as she would be when she was 
a little older. She had seen children as 
small as herself, in the streets that morn- 
ing, laden with presents, and, there was a 
beautiful little doll in a shop window she 
did so want. Poor Charlie! there was a 
lump in his throat and tears came into his 
eyes. ‘All right, Mollie,” he said, “you 
shall have the doll.” And so on Christ- 
mas Hve there was no money for mother’s 
gloves. Do you think she cared for this 
when, the next day, her boy threw his arms 
round her neck and toid her how he had 
been saving all the year because he loved 
her so? 

Tt is the kind thought and the loving 
word that make Christmas bright and 
beautiful. So once more a happy Christ- 
mas, and let us all do our best to make it 
SO. Frances EH. Cooxn. 


MARIE’S CHRISTMAS EVE. 

Ir was Christmas Eve; and beautiful, 
frosty’ weather in Lihou Island, a tiny 
place off the coast. of Guernsey, reached 
at low tide by a path made of big stones. 
In a cottage on Lihou there lived a fisher- 
man, his wife and little girl called Marie. 
They were very poor and very happy. 
Marie was full of joy to-day, because 
mother was going across to Guernsey to 
buy things for Christmas. It had struck 
seven and the moon was shining when she 
crossed the stone causeway; and Marie 
tood watching her for a minute before 
she went back to the cottage to see about 
father’s supper, for he was still out 
fishing. 

She had just stirred the soup in the big 
saucepan which stood on a three-legged 
iron stand in the fire of dried sea-weed, 
when the door opened and her father came 
in. He was tall and big, and had kind 
blue eyes and little yellow curls all over 
his head; Marie just adored him. After 
supper, the two had a romp ; and then he 
fell asleep in the cosy old armchair by the 
hearth, and Marie sat on a wooden stool, 
knitting a long blue stocking. She was 
ten years old, rosy and golden-haired. 
This evening she was full of thoughts. 
By-and-bye she let her knitting drop on 
the floor; and rising, she tiptoed across 


the kitchen, put on her sabots, opened the 


door and found herself at once on a wide 
common, ‘To her surprise, a dense silvery 
fog covered everything and dimmed the 
light of the moon. But she only stopped 
to shut the kitchen door softly ; then she 


ran along till she came to a tiny stable 


under a.tall hedge. She lifted the latch 
and went in. There, munching’ hay, 
side by side, stood a small beautiful 
cow, and a darling little calf. Marie 
said a sweet good-evening, in Guernsey- 
French language, to the cow; then 
she patted the calf and coaxed it till 
it turned its pretty head and listened 
toher. ‘ Dear Calf,” she said softly, “ do 
you know that this is Christmas Eve? <A 
long time ago—oh, years and years ago— 
there was a baby born in a stable where 
cows lived and little calves like you. And 
the baby was so pretty and so sweet. It 
just crowed all the time its mother was 
dressing it. And I know the calves licked 
its little feet ; and it tried to poke its little 
fingers in their eyes, justin play. And 
by-and-bye shepherds came tosee the baby, 
because God had told them to, and that 
the baby was going to grow up the kindest 
and best man that ever was. Well, Calf, 
what do you think? The shepherds 
brought dear little lambs with them, and 
one poor naughty black sheep that couldn’t 
be trusted out of their sight. And the 
sweet baby, who was called Jesus, you 
know, was just as playful with the black 
sheep as with the white lambs; and so it 
was so grateful, that when it got back to 
the fields it was never so naughty again. 
There, now I have come to tell you all 
this that I’ve thinked and thinked by the 
fire. But, Calf, listen! Don’t turn your 
head away:and eat just yet! Now, Tll 
tell you something that my mother told me 
this very morning.” 

She leant her golden head against the 
brown calf and spoke on softly :— \_ 

“ Hver after Jesus was born in a stable, 
cows and calves kneel down when it is 
twelve o’clock on Christmas Eve, because 
they remember that God sent Jesus to his 
mother and father and to all the people to 
teach them to be.good. Ever since then 
mother says that cows have remembered it, 
you know. And, to-night, in Guernsey, 
all the cows and calves will kneel down. 
So, dear Calf, I came to remind you just 
in case that your mother might forget to 
tell you. I hope she won’t mind.” 

Marie moved away to a heap of hay 
stacked in a. corner, and gathered a big 
armful of it together, 

“There!” she cried, putting it down 


before the. Calf, “that’s for you to kneel| ~ 


on, Chérie, when it is twelve o’clock. And 
I’m going to get some for your mother.” 
She pulled out two big heaps of hay for 
the mother cow; and then, with a kiss on 
the white star of the Calf’s forehead, she 
stole out of the stable, and ran back across 
the common to the cottage, where her 
father was still fast asleep before the fire. 
But he soon woke up, and then she told 
him what she had done. He smiled and 
kissed her, oh! so tenderly, and then he 
told her to go to bed, because mother 
would be home late. Like an obedient 
child she went at once, and you may be 
sure she did not forget to Hang Up Her 
Stocking for Santa Claus to see when he 
came in a boat, across from Guernsey, all 
in the black night, with a shining star on 
the mast of his boat, and toys and sweets 
for Marie. 


CAR ae Me eu atin ies 
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But it was worst of all f 
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The child woke in the middle of the 
night, sat up instantly, for at once Bi 
thought of her stocking. She slept 
tiny cupboard of a room insi ‘nthis 
kitchen; and she was surprised to see 
through the half-open door that a light 
was burning in there yet. Was it Santa 
Claus with the toys? Had he been to fill 
her stocking? Her little fingers trembled 
with excitement as she felt along the side 
of the wooden bed where her stocking was 
pinned, She found it. She squeezed it, 
but it was empty. Santa Claus had not 
yet been. Oh, if she could only see him, 
with his red cloak and hood, his white 
beard, his fur-gloved hands! She crept out 
of bed, and opened the kitchen door wider 
so that she could see better. Her father 
sat on the jonquiére or green-bed smoking 
his pipe. Mother knelt before the hearth, 
bending over... over what? Marie 
crept in, closer, closer to the vraicg fire ; for 
there lay a lovely babe, in its tiny shirt, 
kicking, crowing. Its dimpled hands 
were clutching mother’s wedding-ring 
finger. [ts wee yellow curls tossed like 
gold on the old rug—its pink feet and 
fairy toes lay on mother’s lap. 

Marie threw herself beside the babe. 

“It’s Jesus!” she said, softly, folding 
her hands, “it’s the child Jesus. Did God 
give him to you, mother ?” 

Father and mother started ; for they 
had been so taken ,up with the baby 
that. they had not noticed Marie before. 

“My blessing,” said mother in her 
sweet voice, “itis not Jesus, but it is one 
of his little brothers that God has given 
to us three to, live. with us in Lihou. 
His father and mother died; and the 
darling was going to be taken to. the 
hospital this very Christmas Eve; but.it 
happened that I. knew about it, and 
father and I said we would take it. I 
went to town to fetch it. Kiss him, any 
sweet one! ” 

Marie covered the baby abla kisses, 
and then she begged for a stocking to pin 
up by hers, that Santa Claus might give 
the little brother some toys and HWE SES, 
too. 

a Mother,” she said, as she neutled ‘aden 
in bed again, “ what a lovely Christmas 
Eve! How kind God is—to let the cows 
and calves and all the animals have nice 


stables and hay—and to send mea little 


baby brother—all on a Christmas Hye!” 
Eien Mary Te: 


THE CABIN-BOY’S CHRISTMAS 
EVEL: LOIN 3 
FROM THE GERMAN. 


Ir was Christmas Eve. The beams of 
the setting sun were shed, not upon a 
white winter landscape dotted with towns 
and villages, ice-bound streams and snow- 
laden forests, but upon a wild stormy sea. 
How the waves seethed and rose in great 
mountains, crested with foam! And over- 


head dark ragged clouds were driven 


before the wind, while now and again 

heavy showers of icy rain were dashed in 
the sailors’ faces, For a large sailing ship 
was struggling through the storm, the brig 


Augusta, homeward ‘bom but pet ahaAy 


hundreds of miles away. 
And it was Christmas Eve. ‘Underneath 
the rough weather-beaten exterior of the 


men there were loyal hearts, and tender iS 
feelings, with thoughts of wife ae child, 
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little Ooh bos. He. was up. in the rigging 
with some of the sailors, putting something 
right with the sails. The tossing of the 


ship. was nothing to him. The driving 


storm did not terrify him, he was used to 
that; it was something else that brought 


the look of trouble to his face, It was the 


first. time he had spent Christmas away 
from home,and that was why he so often 
east longing looks out over the sea as if the 


_ little village among the hills must appear | 


above the dark waters. And now it seemed 
to him as if he heard through the storm 
the distant sound of bells, the Christmas 
bells at home; and old and young, great 
and. small, hurry over the crisp snow to 
the little village church, and through the 
brightly-lighted _ building © the familiar 


Christmas hymn echoes joyfully. as the old 


pastor reads the beautiful. Christmas 
story. “ Well, lad, what a stupid face you 
are making; you’re never crying?” 
growled his neighbour; and, ashamed, 
Franz looked down and set to work again. 
_ Then they went forward to the cabin. 
No Christmas-tree shone to greet him ; 
there was only the oil lamp with its dull 
flickering flame. Where could a tree 
come from, or anything that could have 
been used instead of a tree? There were 
no presents either. The captain had 
told the cook to make an extra brew 
of hot grog, which Franz did not like; 


and there. were pancakes too, which 
he did like. That was all that 
they did to celebrate Christmas. The 


little. oil lamp, had to take the place 
of the burning tree, and instead of the 
delicious scent of fir branches there was 
the. tohacco-smoke from the sailors’ pipes, 
while the noise of. the. storm was. their 
only Christmas music. Franz, who had 
“cleared out” the last pancake, looked 
round him as if he thought something 
was wanting. He expected Christmas 
songs and Christmas cheerfulness; but 
nothing of the sort came. Some of the 


old sailors had enveloped themselves in 


such a dense cloud of tobacco-smoke that 
their faces were no longer visible; others, 
enlivened by the grog, told how and 
where they had spent their various 
Christmas Eves—one on the polar seas, 
another at the Equator, a third on the 


~ «mast of a wrecked ship, a fourth among 


the Chinese, the 
cannibals. - 

- Franz thought that as best thing: he 
could do was to get into his bunk, and 


the others, who had not to be up on 


(One niidad baer 


deck did the same, and drew their 


woollen ‘coverlets over their ears in order 
to sleep away their Christmas Eve. For 


a time there was silence in. the cabin; 


but before long a face looked out from 
one of the bunks, then shoulders appeared 
and a slender young figure climbed 
down carefully and noiselessly in order 
not to waken the others. It was Franz. 
stood still for a moment and 
listened, then looked at the other 
‘bunks, but from each one he heard heavy 


nee e Decatbing or a subdued snore. 


Satisfied, the little fellow nodded his 


had been carefully saving up 

ng time, lighted them at the oil 

_then stuck them on to the table. 

eyes shone with pleasure while 

pas if ci acess into the three 
! 


| boy ? 


/him from one of the bunks. 


/he have heard right ? 


~) , then stole to the table, took out of 
Feaiyes his, trousers’ pocket three candle ends, 


They were his 
now he was | 
7 | was it since they had last heard it : ? 


isisalts The celebration earlier in the 


evening with the tobacco-smoke and grog 
had not been to his taste ; he was used to 
| quite other things at home. 


With a thoughtful face he took out of 


| the pocket of his woollen jacket the little 
| Testament which his mother had packed 
}in his chest, not down at the bottom in a 
corner, but at the top, where it would be 


easy to find. 

And now he read the whole Christmas 
story through, and the joy of it. was 
reflected in his face as he shut the book 
and sat gazing at his burning candles, 


|His thoughts flew far across the sea. to 


his father’ s house; he wondered whether 
the candles had butnt out on the tree, or 


|whether they were still shining on the | 
| bright faces of his brothers and. sisters. 


And his parents, his dear father and 
mother, wouldn’t they think of their eldest 
The child was so lost in thought 
that he did not notice that for some time 
a grey-haired old sailor had been watching 
But when 
a heavy sea swept the decks, and the ship 
suddenly heeled over to one side so that 
Franz fell backwards with a crash and 
the bench with him, then he saw to 
his dismay that old Jan was looking 
at him; and worse still! more heads 
were lifted and all the men were awake. 
Poor Franz stood and waited for the 
expected storm of abuse with trembling 
knees, and a face red as fire ; perhaps blows 


too, for he had disturbed them in their sleep. 


But for some moments nothing happened. 


If Franz had not been so alarmed, he 


would have seen that the awakened 


sailors were opening their sleepy eyes 
vwide, and, were staring in astonishment 


first at the candles and then at him. At 
last one said: ‘“ Well, youngster, what- 
ever are you doing '—having a Christmas, 
eh?” 

“Yes, I was having my Christmas,” 
stammered Franz, “ but I won’t make any 
more noise—I won’t, indeed,” and his voice 
sounded as if tears were not far off. 

“Well, well, don’t howl!” sounded re- 
assuringly from the bunk. “ But what’s 
that little bit of a book you were reading 
in?” and the sailor nodded inquiringly 
towards the table. 

Franz picked up the ‘little bit of a 
book” and said, “That’s the Testament ; 
it has got the Christmas story in it.” 

“ H’m, the Christmas story—well, read 
it aloud to us.’ 

The lad had not expected this, and half 
incredulously he gazed at the sailor. Could 
Did the man 

Then another said in a 
“Aren’t we going to be 
pious now?” But another called out: 
“Yes, yes, read it;” and two others, 
who were already. sitting up, cried: 
“ Read it!” 

How gladly Franz did it! At first he 
was very shy, and stammered as he read, 
but soon he got on better, and when he 
came to the verse, “For unto you is 
born this day,” he forgot his audience, 
and his clear voice rang through the 


really mean it? 
mocking voice : 


‘cabin as if he had been one of the real 


angels. As his eyes were fixed upon his 
book he did not see the changing expres- 
sion on the brown faces, and that even the 
sailor who had mocked was listening 
quietly. It was a half-forgotten, but yet 
familiar, story which they listened to, and 
it seemed to come to them like an echo 
from. their young days. How many years 


When Franz had finished reading, 
there was a deep silence, the only sound 
being of the storm outside. Jan, the 
boatswain, passed his hand over his eyes 
and said: “Well, now we must sing, 
that’s part of the business.” ‘Yes, let’s 
sing,” said the others, in chorus, “and 
you must start us, Franz,” The sailor 
who had mocked dived into his seaman’s 
chest, for it had suddenly struck him that 
he had a book with songs somewhere. He 
found it, but, unfortunately, though there 
were plenty ‘of sailors’ songs in it, there 
were none about Christmas. However, 
it did not matter, for Franz knew plenty 
by heart, and recited each verse before 
singing it, 


The sailors had not particularly sweet 
voices, the singing of some was like a deep 
growl, and sometimes it sounded like old 
rusty iron, but in spite of that there was 
a hearty ring about it, and it sounded 
really well with the clear bell-like tones 
of the boy’s voice swelling above the deep 
bass of the men. They must have heard 
on deck, too, for one dripping figure 
after another in sou’-wester and oilskins 
appeared for a moment at the cabin-door 
with faces full of astonishment. At last 
the skipper himself came in, but they did 
not let themselves be disturbed, and went 
through to the last verse, when the boat- 


swain said: “ Yes, sir, we are celebrating 
Christmas Eve.’’ Then to Franz: * Now, 
my lad, another Christmas carol; d’you 


know that one, ‘ When shepherds watched 
their flocks by night’?” The boy cast a 
shy, questioning glance at the stern 
skipper, but he only growled: “Set to, 
lad,” with not nearly such a fierce expres- 
sion as usual. 


So Franz began, and, wonder of 
wonders, the skipper joined in, and also 
another of the sailors who had come in 
dripping from the deck. There would 
have been no end to it, if Franz’s stock of 
hymns and carols had not come to an end. 
The sailors had got into the mood for 
singing, and seemed as though they 
would never tire. When they left off, 
they one after another began telling 
about their children, whom they sup- 
posed would have been celebrating their 
Christmas at-home, and their faces 
shone with quite a different light to that 
which had enlivened them when sitting 
over their grog. 


The three candle-ends bad burnt down, 
and the men at last turned in again. 
Franz also was back in his bunk.. What 
a splendid Christmas Eve it had been, 
even without a tree, and in spite of the 
storm! Yes; he had to thank the rough 
weather for it, for if he had not tumbled 
over and made such a noise he would 
have had his Christmas Eve alone, and 
his mates would have had none of it. 


When he at last went to sleep it was to 
dream of blazing Christmas tapers, the 
scent of fir-green and gingerbread, and 
the chorus of angels singing “Glory to 
God in the liighest, on earth peace, good- 
will to men , 


And that was Franz’s Christmas Eve. 
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LONDON, DECEMBER 21, 1901.) 


CHRISTMAS. 


Though Christ a thousand times in Bethle- 
hem be born, 

If he’s not born in thee, thy heart is still 
forlorn. 


The cross on Golgotha will never save thy 
soul : 

The cross in thine own heart alone can make 
thee whole. 


To-morrow is *‘ Peace Sunday,” and 
Wednesday is Christmas Day. Three 
years ago we could write with unclouded 
heart of the ‘‘ Joy of Christmas,’’ and 
indeed with a new-born hope, because 
of the promise of the T'sar’s Conference 
of Peace ; but when the next Christmas 
came we had to write of an ‘ Embit- 
tered Joy,” for those were dark days of 
mourning inmany homes, and of sorrow 
and anxiety for our whole people, and 
the desolation of War was in South 
Africa. Last year it was the same, 
and now over a third Christmas the 
same shadow hangs. 

It seems indeed that the miserable 
struggle must be drawing to a close, 
and that the worst horrors of the actual 
conflict are over. ‘The land is desolate 
indeed. Some thousands of the burghers 
are still inarms, but by far the greater 
number who have not fallen in the war 
are prisoners in exile ; and if now they 
were brought home again, what would 
they find where their home once was ? 
How many of them would have to mourn 
their little ones, among the thousands 
that have perished in the Camps ? And 
if the war is nearly over, ominous clouds 
must long hang over that unhappy 
land, and it will bethe labour of years to 
make a true peace, to purge away all 
bitterness, and on the ruins of irrepar- 


able wrong, to build up a new and 
better life, 

And in this country, if wisdom may 
prevail toward that hoped-for end, 
there must yet be grievous and heavy 
burdens to bear, not only in the 
memory of what has been, and of so 
many blighted homes, but of actual 
impoverishment, of progress hindered, 
works of beneficence crippled, and of 
the hard times that must surely come. 

‘Peace on earth, good will toward 
men” is the Christmas prayer through- 
out the world. How shall we now make 
it our prayer ? With sorrow surely in 
every generous heart, whatever conflict 
of opinion there may be as to the 
causes of the war, and the incidence of 
guilt, and with the humble and earnest 
desire to judge righteous judgment, to 
hasten mutual understanding and con- 
ciliation, with readiness to bear the 
burdens which these calamitous years 
must inevitably bring. 

With sorrow that may not be put 
away we are still obliged to keep our 
Christmas; but as in the house of 
mourning there is yet the tender 
desire that the children’s happiness 
shall not be marred, and with a new 
depth of feeling every opportunity of 
kindly ministering to others is gladly 
grasped, so we may now give ourselves 
to the rejoicing of our little ones, to 
the gladness of their innocence and the 
hope which ever freshly springs with 
them, and even more, with the passion 
of a great pity, to every eftort to bring 
relief to suffering, the light of a better 
hope to those who mourn, and to the 
sharing in true brotherhood with the 
down-trodden, the poor and lonely, of 
all that makes life rich and beautiful. 

And out of such giving of ourselves 
must spring a deeper and a holier joy, 
strong even to lift off the burdens of 
sin and shame; for therein we come 
to the secret of Christ. 


The cross in thine our heart alone can. 
make thee whole. 


There are many needs close at home 
calling to us for help, and for each one 
the first requirement is that we enter 
into the secret of unselfishness and 
learn with Curist the blessedness of 
giving. That may well cover all— 
the giving of means to the full measure 
of our capacity, the giving of service 
as faithful citizens and helpers of our 
brethren’s need, the giving of ourselves 
to Gop in humble self-surrender and 
love and trust, and to our neighbour in 
true brotherly love. 


CHRISTUS DOMINUS. 


Tue birds and flowers and whispering 
trees 

Have told your name, to the passing 
breeze ; 

Whatever else might be your name, 

Your name, said they, was Love to 
them ; ; 

Whatever else your name may be, 

Your name, sweet child, is Love to me. 


‘EL L. H. Tuomas. 
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IMMANUEL. 


Or all explanations of Christmas Day 
the least adequate is that whichis content 
with describing it as the birthday of Jesus 
of Nazareth. We have to do with some- 
thing more than the beginning of an his- 
torical life, with the first appearance of a 
Person upon the stage of the world. We 
may, if we will, observe the day in this 
sense, we may make it the commemoration 


§ 


of a single distant fact, but the least - 


reflective cannot suppress some astonish- 


ment that, if this be all, such a day sur- 
vives for remembrance. 

The truth is that the Christian Festival 
of the Nativity is a day not of one, but of 
two nativities. It marks the birth of an 
historic individual, and it marks also the 
new birth “of water and the Spirit,” of 
an historic community, and the beginning 
of a kingdom. It is this new birth that 
gives significance to the first birth; for us 
there were no first birth at all except 
through transmission by the second. The 
meaning of Christmas is not exhausted in 
St. Matthew’s ‘“‘ Now the birth of Jesus 
Christ was on this wise,” or in St. Luke’s 
“And Mary brought forth her first-born 
son.” All significance is wanting in these 
statements until we have added to them 
such as these, “It was the good plea- 


sure? of God to reveal His Son in me” 


(Gah i. 15), and “That which was from 
the beginning, that which we have heard, 
that which we have seen with our eyes, 
that which we beheld and our hands 
handled, concerning the Word of Life— 
and the life was manifested unto us” 
(1 John i. 1, 2). ~ Here is their true com= 
mentary. Not. Generation, but Manifes- 
tation, is the interpreting word ; not the 
manger in the inn, but the heart of St. 
Paul; not the shining beacon over 
Bethlehem, but the Light illumining the 
spirit of St. John. 

It is the hour of festival. There is the 
sound of carols and thankful songs. 
Wherein is the thanksgiving? There is 
no thanksgiving where is no gift, or, if 
gift has been, where is no perception of 
its preciousness. There is only sound in 
our thanksgiving if we have not received. — 
For-what shall we: give thanks ?> Shall it~ 
be for what was given to Mary, and shall 
we appropriate the Magnificat by efforts 
of the historic imagination? Shall we 
with like endeavours achieve a gratitude 


for the heavenly vision on the Damascus — 
road, or for the Word that touched ‘the — 


hands and filled the ears of John? Shall 
we lift disinterested anthems, thanking 
God that unto them was born a Saviour, 
which was Christ the Lord? Nay, hymns 
to the sun were never framed by the blind. 
The light of heaven is not sweet by 
hearsay, but by vision. It is spectacle, 
not narrative. If we make not thanks- 
giving at this hour for a gift which is 
our own, we do but beat the air. We 
must have seen it with our eyes and 
handled it with our hands and heard it 
The Life must have been 
manifested, and the scene of the mani- 
festation must have been our own hearts. 


The people that walked in darkness are _- 


not those who travel across a written page, 
they are our native passions, No Saviour 
is born anywhere to-day of whom we need — 


take account if the place of his nativity is — 


not found in our own bosoms. : 
If we have been in the darkness we can 


witness to the rising of the light. If we a 
have felt the urgency-of a great need,we 
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can rejoice in its satisfaction. If we have 
been face to face with our own weakness, 
we can hail the Strength that has made us 
strong. If amid the welter of outward 


things when hope has flickered and confi- 


dence fallen away we have seen moving 
the form as of a Son of Man, and to-day 
we are not the world’s but our own, and 
masters of our destiny; if One has come, 
and, destroying our house of pride, has 
straightway restored it to us as a temple 
within which, for the first time, the Divine 
Tradition has. passed into the Divine 
Voice; if the glory of God has shone for 
us in the face of Jesus Christ, then is the 
Feast of his Nativity come indeed. 

Let it suggest to others, if they will, the 
theme of transcendent happenings and 
obscureembassies fromthe supernal world. 
Others, again, if no more is possible, let it 
prompt to historical reminiscence and 
admiration of what has been. Their 
speech is as of things that are out-of-doors 
and very faraway. Whereas the blessing 
of this Feast is domestic, and what gives 
it life has passed under our own roof. 

A. B. 


FROM A LETTER TO A FRIEND 


AT THE ANTIPODES. 


So Christmas—the dear northern 
Christmas—is back again, and you so far 
away; yet never a Christmas but you will 
be keeping it with us. Insensibly one 
turns over the old times before the round 
earth lay between us. 

You—-sitting, perhaps, back to stem on 
the shady side of a kauri or a gum tree, 
while the children are rollicking in the 
river—are dreaming of other children of 
long ago, and memory sits down to her 
phonograph and gives you their laughter 
as crisp as if they were clambering on 
the branches over your head. You will 
not fail to remember how with a touch of 


homely ceremony the Yule log was 


brought in and set on the bright coals. 
What crackling and blazing soon followed 
as the dry bark caught fire—what merry 
erackle of laughter and song meanwhile ! 
Slowly the flames penetrated the .timber 
and clove it in gashes from end to end. 
The wood, as we watched it, changed into 
little bricks of fire, now blushing crimson- 
gold, now, in a whiff of air, chilled to 
yoga silvery ash. Ring by ring, 
from bark to pith, from the tree’s ‘last 
autumn to its first spring, the dry log 
burnt away in the glow, responding now 
and then to the intrusive poker with a 
shower of angry sparks. 

Cirele by circle—so the story goes of 
what once was life of ours-and in the 


_ natural course of things has burnt out. 
Only, whatever of us disappears, God grant 


the heart may be imperishable. Circle by 
circle we loosen hands and vanish, even 
in the midst of the radiant warmth of 


love. Circle within circle, while each one 


is to himself the point in the centre to go 
last of all. : 

_ Somehow, amidst all the mirth and 
feasting, dance and song, you and I 


: _ seemed to edge in or edge out an interval; 
_ but it had no time, it was an interlude of 


the soul when we sat before the crumb- 
ling log silent, each for himself seeing, 
in the embers, faces, cities, and ways of 
men, shadows of sin, glories of love. 
Sometimes, too, late at night, there came 
a restful release from our energetic mirth, 


when the lights were turned low, and by 
common consent the talk of everyone 
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more than ourselves. 
a game, and God had joined in. 
with reverence. 


is with us. 


their templtes. 


mansion. 


almost ceased as we clustered round the 
hearth. A sacred spirit of fellowship 
took hold of us, and the notes of a carol 
on the snow outside, or a timely hint from 
aged lips of the shepherds watching by 
night, and the inn where there was no 
solemnised our thoughts, and 
silently peering into the fire like worship- 
pers round an altar of reconciliation, old 
and young sank for a little while into a 
quietude of love and awe. 

The hearth became holy to us. 
‘was something of another world about 
everything at Christmas. 
dividing paths and duties and cares of the 
year we seemed to have come so mysteri- 
ously near.to one another. 
joy between us—one love penetrating us. 
Every feature revealed it, and, as one of 
the nestling group protected her face from 
the heat, “ her outstretched hands smiled 
We felt the beauty of Something 
We had rallied for 


There was one 


Words are inapt. 
think you felt something of the same 
childish inability to put into language 
this hallowing obsession of peace and 
goodwill and great joy in the midst of the 


Some of us, in our own minds, perhaps, 
called the Bethlehem legends poetry— 
simply poetry. But if so they were more 
rather than less true to us. 
no less than true of Jesus and Mary. God 
Unseen presences glorify the 
air around. We ourselves are miracles. 

At the time it was a case of least said 
most felt, but you, I think, will rightly 
interpret my meaning when I say that 
round the Christmas fireside the face of 
God was unveiled within the soul. 
it because some of us were children with 
eyes still tender to things which we have 
learned since not to see? 
in this fulness of life and warmth of 
hearts we were able together to melt some 
of the frozen music of heaven lying about 
You have read ‘ Rabelais,” and will 
recall the story of the frozen sounds. 
not one of the functions of love to melt 
silence into song? 
have been, the defining line between 
human.and divine vanished and home be- 
| came heaven. 

There is no fireside in the Bible, but we 
do not need to read about it. 
to us in our firelight as He used to come 
to the folk of old in the flames of their 
altars. - 
- But the gain is on our side. He entered 
He enters our homes. 
Daily, hourly, of course, He is in all homes, 
Nor does He wait for the festival, or pass 
the cottage door on His way to the 
Only casually, in deepness of 
joy or keenness of suffering, we catch sight 
of Him. Do you know Austin Dobson’s 
« Angel Court ” P— 

In Angel Court the sunless air 

Grows faint and sick; to left and right 

The cowering houses shrink from sight, 
Huddling and hopeless, eyeless, bare. 
Misnamed, you say. For surely rare 

Must be the angel shapes that light 

In Angel Court! 
Nay ; the Eternities are there. 

Death by the doorway stands to smite ; 

Life in its garrets leaps to light : 

And Love has climbed that crumbling stair 

. In Angel Court ! 

_It is the Bethlehem idyl in modern 
God won't go away. Shut Him 
out of doors and He Will lodge in your 


Or was it that 


Howsoever it may 


ie 


After all the 


stable, sleep in your manger. In 
poverty if not in riches, in sorrow if 
gladness denies Him, come He will. On 
those Christmas nights long ago we 
needed not to be told that God was on the 
earth—was our side the threshold. We 
felt, as we glanced at the children’s faces 
which the glancing flames alone lit up, 
that we were all together then at the feet 
of the Eternities of Life and Love, and 
that the other Eternity, Death, was only 


dark jbecause its glory was on the other 


side. And, dear friend, ever since yous 
have been the other side of the world I , 
have been better able to realise that. 
Circle after circle of beloved faces and 
voices, like what once were rings of life 
in a growing tree, have vanished in the 
glow and the mystery; but it is only a 
dissolution out of firelight into sunlight. 
From the sunshine thev came; into the 
sunshine they go. And you have gone 
from our winter firelight into the summer 
sunlight of the Other Side. It is always 
so, and only so. The light of life is 
Eternal in this kind or in that. Our life 
—first here, then there—is ouly alterna- 
tion between winter firelight this side the 
world and summer sunlight that side; 
between the homely glow of this cheery 
indoor season now, and the great glow of 
the heavenly out-of-doors. By-and-bye we 
shall all be out-of-doors, and shall keep, 
like you, Ohristmas in the sunshine. To- 


day at our own hearth, -. In love, farewell! . 


H. M. L. 


ORPHEUS AND EURYDICE. 
BY THE REY. E. L. H. THOMAS, B.A. 


“No man looking back is fit for the 
kingdom of God.—Luke ix. 62. 

Amonest the many beautiful tales of 

mythology few are more beautiful or more 
full of suggestiveness than the tale of 
Orpheus and Hurydice. It is a tale that has 
some special fitness in being told on Christ- 
mas Day, and if not told as of old it might 
often have been told around the blazing 
yule-log, at least it is not inappropriate 
within walls decorated with the symbolism 
of love and hope and faith, the symbolism 
of a religion that came not to rob the 
heathen yule-log of its joy, its warmth, its 
light, but only to add a deeper joy, a more 
heartfelt warmth, and a sweeter light, 
+ Some few years ago most of us will 
remember to have read an account in the 
papers of the strange and sad wreck of a 
fine ship called the Hurydice. There was 
something phantom-like in its sudden dis- 
appearance. It was clearly seen from the 
land, and with all sails set that gleamed 
in the bright sunshine, like the wings of 
the sea-gull, the stately ship was making 
joyfully for the haven where she would be. 
In a moment, within sight of those to 
whom she seemed “like an unbodied joy,”’ 
she disappeared, like a phantom ship, and 
left not a trace behind. A sailor with 
pardonable leanings towards an amiable 
and pardonable kind of superstition might 
have been led to ask the meaning or the 
story attached to the name Hurydice, and 
when told he would, no doubt, sailor-like, 
have thought that it was an ominously 
unfortunate, ill-fated name to have given 
the fair ship. 

The story has been a favourite sub- 
ject of art, and few of us but must have 
geen Burne-Jones’s strikingly lovely 
picture of the chief incident in the 
story, the sudden disappearance of Hury- 
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dice into the Under-world, at the very 
moment when she seemed to have reached 
the upper world, and was being given 
back from the dead to the love of her 
husband. I will give the story briefly (it 
it much the same everywhere) much. as it 
is given in a book from which the poet 
John Keats delighted to dig his gold 
nuggets of ancientstory, and which he knew 
so well how to mint into current coin of 
the Realm of Poetry. A word of comment 
here and there will suffice to unfold its 
suggestiveness. Orpheus is fabled to have 
been the son of Apollo, the god of the 
Sun—that is, human light or wisdom was 
derived from the heavenly hight or wisdom. 
He received a lyre from Apollo, for is not 
He 
played upon it with such a masterly hand 
that even the most rapid rivers ceased to 
overflow, the savage beasts of the forest 
forgot their wildness, and the mountains 
moved to listen to his song. All Nature 
seemed charmed and animated. Hurydice, 
meaning, doubtless, joy or happiness, was 
the only one who made a deep and lasting 


Wisdom. the bringer of Harmony ? 


impression upon the melodious musician, 
and 
Righteousness and Peace kissed each 
other. Their happiness, however, was 
short. 
serpent that was lurking in the grass, died 
of the poisoned wound. Her loss was so 
severely felt by Orpheus that he resolved 
to recover her or perish in the attempt. 
With his lyre in his hand he entered the 
Under-world, and gained an easy admission 
to the palace of Pluto. The King was 
charmed with the melody of his strains, 
and, according to the beautiful expressions 
of the poets, the torments ef the wicked 
were suspended, the wheel of Ixion 
stopped, the stone of Sisyphus stood still, 
Tantalus forgot his perpetual thirst, and 
the Furies relented. Pluto and Proser- 
pina were moved with his sorrow, and con- 
‘sented to restore to him EHurydice, pro- 
vided he forebore looking behind till he 
had come to the extremest border of the 
Under-world. The conditions were gladly 
accepted, and Orpheus was already in 
sight of the upper regions of the air when 
he forgot his promise, and turned back to 
look at his long-lost Hurydice. He saw 
her, but she vanished instantly from his 
eyes. He attempted to follow her, but he 
was refused admission, He then totally 
separated himself from the society of man- 
kind. The Thracian women, the story con- 
cludes, during one of their celebrations of 
the orgies of Bacchus, attacked him. and 
tore him to pieces, throwing into the river 
Hebrus his head, which still articulated the 
words “ Eurydice! Eurydice!” as it wascar- 
ried down the stream into the Aegean Sea. 

In broad lines this story is really a 
parable of the harmouy, order, and peace 
that even human wisdom is able to bring 
into the affairs of men. And it seems to 
carry us back in the first part, referring 
to the period of true but short happiness, 


to the Golden Age, when Wisdom had: 


brought perfect order and harmony, and 
with it happiness. The seemingly mira. 
culous sway that the music of Orpheus 
had upon men, and trees, and rivers, and 
stones is surely a not unnatural parable 
of the kind of sway wisdom has in bring- 
ing about a state of concord in the minds 
of men, by making them love virtue and 
equity, by drawing multitudes of people 
to a society, by making them subject to 


laws, obedient to goyernment, forget 
oseeeons, By site| Bee 


of théir unbridled at roekaie | ee 


their nuptials were celebrated— 


Kurydice, stung in the foot by a 
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of the harmony of wisdom ? - 


of the field ? 


music. 
result. was brought to an end; 


poisoned and dead Eurydice. 


There the parable has a touch of the 
Pluto and 
Proserpina are touched by man’s yearning 
for lost happiness, and they consent to 
restore it under a condition which seems 
light enough at first to fulfil. It was man’s 
first divine lesson, but it is the last he 
succeeds in learning and grasping. Happi-, 
ness shall follow him, they say, if he will 
They consented, says the 
story, provided Orpheus forebore looking 
back till he had. reached the extremest 
bounds of his upward journey. No man 
looking back is fit for the. Kingdom of 
God—that is the Christian version of the 
story. ; _It-is the strange. but eternal law of 
the spiritual world that no man ever should 
If he 
but goes forward in pure faith, in obedience 
to divine command to fulfil the journey 
through difficult climbing, in darkness 
and gloom, and even with seasons of mis- 
givings in his heart, then will his happi- 
ness have really been accompanying him 
though not visible, and finally it will be 
seen and understood in its perfected ful- 
divine condition was 
fulfilled, for. we must walk by faith and 
not by sight through this probationary 


spiritual and the divine in it. 


not look for it. 


find happiness by seeking for it. 


ness, when the 


period. Well, the condition was violated. 


Man sought happiness and lost it; man 
doubted and saw even the happiness that 
silently . accompanying him] 


had _ been 
vanish. How spiritually true all this is! 
Then the story indicates that true happi- 


ness was lost for good, and. that morose-. 


ness, passion and strife, and Bacchic 
pleasure took its place: the licence and 


eruelty and disorder of the Saturnalia 


followed the peace of the Orphic music. 
We are told that the Christmas festival 
took the place of the Saturnalia among 
the Roman converts, as it took the place 
of the yule-tide festival of the Saxon 
races. Once again the lost happiness and 
lost peace was promised to be restored to 
men, and where human wisdom, trusting 


to itself, had failed, divine wisdom, which. 


now meant a loving spirit, the greatest 
harmonising force, was succeeding, and 
had set forth on its conquering errand. 
The difference of the two kinds of har- 
monising forces is best seen, perhaps, in 
the beautiful symbolism with which men 
surrounded the story of the defeated 
Orphic music—defeated human wisdom, 
and the sonaner Oe Song of the Herald 
eonquering divine wisdom. 
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them learn the arts of peace, 80 that even 
stones and trees may well be considered 
as coming at the bidding and under 
the charm of the lyre of Orpheus, for 
were they not shaped into buildings and 
towns, and did not fields and orchards 
become planted with trees under the sway 
Did not the 
same wisdom restrain the damaging 
power of swift rivers and tame the beasts 
What could exceed the 
aptness and beauty of Coleridge’s descrip- 
tion of a beautiful building such as a 
cathedral, for example, when he speaks of 
it as “frozen music,” as if the very stones 
were spell-bound by some controlling 
But a time came when this happy 
some 
serpent of evil entered into the scheme 
of things, and human wisdom had to 
grapple with a more difficult problem and 
endeavour to overcome the evil influence 
at its source, and strive with even greater 
power to recall the lost happiness, the 


And pity for the heart in pain, - 


Touch that poor heart and make it Tie Esa 
ie 


That we may bless the world for TBE e 
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sang. with greater melody than. all ollien 
birds ; it was because they built their nests 
near the tomb of Orpheus. . 

A still lovelier story in the Gospel 
of Luke tells us that. neither birds nor 
human voices sufficed to herald the happi- 
ness. and peace that was to be divinely 
restored to men, but that with the. angel 
heralding the good tidings of great joy, 
suddenly there were a multitude of the 
heavenly host praising God and saying, 
“Glory to God in the highest | cand. on 
earth peace, goodwill toward men.” Thus 
did men symbolise the entrance into. the 


life of men of the new wisdom, the wisdom 
from above, which is a loving spirit, and 2 
marvellously indeed has it drawn men to , 


it spell-bound, to achieve deeds of daring 

and. of self-sacrifice and martyrdom; it : 
has transformed and is transforming 
society into higher and higher forms of 4 
harmony; it has drawn the trees and i 
mountains as never before, for wood and 7 
stone have crowded themselves into 
magnificent harmony, and risen into such 
structures of loveliness as are a joyfor ever, © 
and ever as the Christmas season comes 
round with its echo of the angels’ song on 
our lips and in our hearts, the bonds of 
peace are rendered firmer and the fellow- . 
ship of men is made ever a little closer, ie 
a little purer, a little kinder. At times, : 


perhaps, we doubt whether all the great 


promise of Christianity is being fulfilled, : 


whether all its promised peace and happi- ; 
ness is following after us; at times we 
have misgivings whether goodness. and 4 
mercy will surely follow us all the days of 
our life, as we see. much apathy and cold- = 


ness, and. perceive much forgetfulness of 
gratitude. We fain would look. behind, 
we fain would look back, and, as it were, 
hasten the coming joy and peace and °) 
happiness. Like Orpheus, after toiling j 
long along the arduous upward, onward, 
forward way, we are apt to grow a little 
doubting, a little impatient, and would 
fain be sure, would fain seize the fruit. 
before it was promised to us. If the 
ancient tale of the ill-fated Orpheus and % 
Eurydice has not its warning and con- 7 
straining lesson for us, surely the words by 
of him who knew the path of peace, and ' 
trod it to its extremest bounds, and ; 
became the Prince of Peace, will sink into ' 
our hearts, and as we heed them will make ’ 
us fit to enter into his joy? and his peace, f 
and as we spread that joy and peace, will 
make.us help him to establish the King- ; 
dom of God on earth—and that story may ; 
at least in its humble way help to fix in aa 
our hearts the great words of Christ,“No | a 
man looking back is fit for the bi a 

of God.” 


A CHRISTMAS PRAYER. ieee 5 
O Fount of Love by which we live, . 
This timely benediction give—. 7 
That all who ever loved before 
May honour Love by loving more. __ 


Bring ancient kindness back again, Re 


‘And SIAM 46 hatmonise the ween ee 
That mars the music of our life. 
And if there be a heart so cold 
As never to have loved of old, = 
O tender Spirit, Love divine, = 9? = 
And still, we pray, this blessing give re 
While here we love, while here we live, 


And satis to Im sae 
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tart Til. 
“Love among the Ruins” is considered 


_ by many to be one of the most beautiful 


and perfect of Burne-Jones’s works. As 


@ harmony of colouring alone, it is 


wonderful. Blues and greys are mingled 


with gleams of light and shadows of 


gloom. The thought of the picture is 
splendidly emphasised by this beauty of 
painting. The scene is a corner of a 
ruined temple ; arches, columns, “and 
carved friezes are seen covered with the 
entangling branches of a’ briar rose, and 
im the midst of the crumbling mass of 
masonry two lovers sit embracing each 
other.” The building was once the scene 


of joy and worship, ‘aud’ the stone stairs, 


now thickly. grown with grass weeds and 
wild flowers, were once trodden by the 
feet of earnest worshippers. The girl is 
sorrow-stricken with the thought of decay, 
ruin, and desolation which seem to over- 
shadow her. She clings to the neck of 
her lover for protection, as though antici- 
pating that a worse fate is to happen yet. 
The lover looks upon her sweet face re- 
‘assuripgly, and puts his strong arms 
about her shoulders. The thought of the 
picture is very clear. Love lives amidst 
all kinds of decay, for it is eternal. The 
ruined temple is indicative of the ancient 
systems which have, in different ages, been 
used to symbolise the various forms of 
this Love. The symbols have decayed, as 
progress has shown the people better ones ; 
but the reality lasts, for it is eternal. 
Another great favourite is “Le Chant 
d Amour.” Many popular painters have 
painted this subject; but few, I think, 


have touched it so deeply. It is somewhat: 


easy to imagine a .sentimental scene in 
which music awakens love, and call it 
“Harmony.” Many have so painted, and 
the result has been trivial and. superficial. 
But superficial is the last word that can be 
thought of in looking at this chant of Love 
by Burne-Jones. A bright gleam of 
sunlight is streaming through the chancel 


ec of a cathedral, lighting up a 


group in the foreground, which forms the 


' subject of the picture. The group consists 


of three figures, One plays upon a kind 


~ of organ which was a great favourite with 


the Italian Pre Raphaelites; another listens, 
and the thirdis blowing the bellows. It 
is Love who works the bellows for the 
beautiful girl who is fascinating the knight 
in armour with her playing. There is not 
‘much else in the picture ; and as you look 
at it you feel the painter possessed a power 
which cannot be described. You are sure 
this chant of love is not the. same as that 
which is indicated in the ordinary modern 
love-scene where self-gratification is the 
aim. There is here genuine spiritual 
delight, and a love, which, as compared 
with the ordinary love-scene, is a new 
revelation. If you look attentively at the 
‘beautiful, if pensive, expression of the 
‘knight, in whose heart love has just arisen, 
you will notice the difference between it 
‘and the sickly, selfish, sentimentality on 


_ the faces of most men portrayed as being 
in love. | 
oe fact of his love. 


The lover is solemnised by the 
He has not only had 
the. sacred flame kindled ; it has been 


kindled in such a way that it will grow 


-everlastingly. It is heavenly love, not 
pera passion—two utterly different 
seis 


‘itself is not love. 


‘in sets. 


colour, drawing and design. 
become deservedly popular; but perhaps 


ehCueh often called by the same 
feeli hich desires an 
1 and noble, for 


Tt is only love when it 
is inspired by unselfishness and touched 
by the finger of God. 

Many of the artist’s works were painted 
“St. George and the Dragon,” 
“The Seasons,” ‘‘ The Story of Perseus,” 
“The Briar Rose,” “The Six Days of 
Creation,” and “ Pygmalion and Galatea,” 
consist each of several pictures, worked 
out with marvellous accuracy of detail in 
Hach set has 


the best known is that of ‘‘ The Briar 
Rose.” The old story is one in which we 
can imagine a painter like Burne-Jones 
revelling, The pictures all show that he 
has taken delight in his work. First we 


‘are shown the tangled thicket of the briar- 


wood,fwhich has been gradually growing 
around the palace in the hundred years 
during which its inmates have been sleep- 
ing. The brave knight is there with 
drawn sword, making his way to the palace 
gates to arouse the sleeping Court. He is 
alarmed at the greatness of his task, but 
he pushes on to rescue the Sleeping Beauty, 
aud will risk all for love’s sake. .The 
second picture is a represevtation of the 
interior of the enchanted palace. The 
king sleeps in the council room, with his 
councillors and courtiers around him, also 
asleep, The third is a very beautiful 
grouping of maiden forms on the garden 
terrace, where they have fallen asleep in 
the midst of their work: But the great 
picture of the series is the last, though 
it is not the most popular. It is the rose- 
bower where the sleeping princess awaits 
the knight’s awakening. The picture can- 
not easily be forgotten. The lines of the 
sleeping beauty are very straight, resem- 
bling the effigies of -a Gothic tomb. The 
figure is sweet and’ child- like, with its 
gracefully resting arms, and its fair hair 
falling gently upon the fairer neck. So 
beautiful a figure should not have been 
asleep so long. The world needs the 
beautiful, the sweet, and the spiritual 
awake and about, that those who live in 
the ordinary humdrum walks of life may 
be cheered; and those who can, by strug- 
gling and fighting, arouse such angelic 
spirits to waking, active life, are our true 
heroes, our valiant knights. It is only a 
fairy story ; but how true! The majority 
of those around us are enchanted by the 
things of time and sense. They. are 
asleep to the best concerns of their being, 
and need rousing. The true knights are 
those who are ready with the sword of 
the spirit to enter the enchanted ground 
in spite of the difficulties, and who are 
willing to be torn by the thorns that 
encumber the way. 

There is a great charm about the four 
pictures which received their inspiration 
from William Morris’s Poem, ‘ The 
Harthly Paradise.’ | Pygmalion and 
Galatea is a story well known, and lends 
itself very easily to the popular artist in 
search of an idea. But it requires an 
artist of very lofty genius to deal with 
the subject as Burne-Jones has dealt with 
it. The titles alone are inspirations— 
“The Heart Desires,” “The Hand Re- 
frains,” “The Goddess Fires,” and “The 
Heart Attains.” The treatment reminds 
one very emphatically of Browning’s 
“Paracelsus.” Paracelsus works in his 
natural groove, and his work is admired 
and praised by men. But he himself is 
not satisfied. He turns from his work, and 


in a time of resting he meditates, and is fired 
with a higher and nobler aaa He 
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has merged the desire to know with the 
desire to love, and finally arrived at his 
ideal, recognising the great unity and 
the divinity of all work and nature. 
Pygmalion’s work is different.to that of 
Paracelsus. But» men look. upon_ his 
beautiful sculptures. and admire them. 
He admires also the work of his hand. 
One statue has pleased him more than all 
toe rest. It is a beautiful work of art, 
and he loves his own creation, But itis 
scarcely fit for a man to. love, being only 

marble. It does not live. He stops 
chipping, pauses and thinks; his love 
increases and he worships, He prays the 
gods that they will bestow life upon his 
beautiful work. Then, in the third 
picture, we see the goddess Venus alight- 
ing from heaven in a blue cloud, with 
flowers falling and doves flying about her. 
She gives the lovely carved figure a touch 
of life, and Pygmalion sees his creation 
glowing with the soft flush of pink as the 
life blood permeats the body of marble. 
The last of the series shows Pygmalion 
kneeling before his own figure, now 
breathing with warm life, and he bows in 
adoration. His soul has attained, because 
his work is more than art now; it has had 
life and love given to it. 

We are all workers: the marble 
different in each case. Shall it be a 
lifeless bit of stone, or shall it be touched 
with the divine hand, and so made to 
vibrate and glow with the blood of life? 
The only thing that will make life worth 
living is that our work should be sacred 
for us, the one object of our life; and to be 
sacred it must be fused with love. 

One other picture I must speak of in 
conclusion. It is “The Mirror of Venus.” 
Put this by the side of “ The Golden 
Stair,” and, I think, in the two you have 
a collection of beauty which cannot be 
equalled in all the realm of art. The 
“Mirror of. Venus” was begun many 
years ago, somewhere near 1867. It 
represents a group of nine maidens 
gathered round a small clear lake in a 
beautifully verdant valley. The sky is 
blue above, and its reflection is ~ seen 
distinct in the pool into which the maidens 
gaze. The lovely figures: are standing, 
kneeling, and gracefully bending, looking 
at the reflection of their own loveliness 
in Nature’s mirror. Venus stands erect, 
the tallest and fairest of them. all. The 
girls and flowers and hills and shadows 
are all works of beauty; and words fail 
to say more. ‘You must see the picture to 
realise its loveliness. Both the picture 
and its subject warn against any attempt 
at words of description. Venus and her 
companions have come from Aready, or 
some other pure sphere known only in our 
dreams. They do not seem to be of us, 
though for a time they have taken our 
bodily form to beautify it. Nature may catch 
the image and send it back; but even 
Nature cannot retain it. Those maidens 
came, like those who entered our house 
down the golden stair, from a spiritual 
sphere ; and they must go, for we are too 
materialistic for them to stay. They 
looked into earth’s mirror.and for a 
moment it caught their beauty and grace. 
Butwhen they depart, eventheirimage will 
depart also. They vanish before we even 
try to retain them. But itis good to think 
that they do at times come to grace our 
existence by their presence. It is good 
for us to drink in their pure beauty while 
we can, so that their influence and spirit 
may beautify our lives, 
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Such painters as Burne-Jones help us 


to see these spirits, We miss much of 
them in the ordinary grind of every-day 
life. Artists point them out to us, and we 
ourselves must make earnest quest for 
them. We miss life’s truest reality when 
we miss them. They are not seen by the 
eye of sense ; it is the eye of the spirit 
which aJone discerns them. Such visions 
are of the highest realm of reality, and 
such therefore must we seek after. 
Li. TavENER. 


A SEASONABLE LETTER FROM 
EVERYWHERE. 


Dear Inquirer,—Your rule in these 

later years of your most honourable his- 
tory is thateveryone who writes to you shall 
sign his or her name—not necessarily as 
a sign of good faith, says one of my 
friends, but (apparently) to gratify the 
insatiable curiosity of the modern reader. 
The ancient reader took it for granted 
that anonymity was modesty, and it 
certainly afforded a pleasing exercise in 
the art of identifying authors by their 
style. But doubtless your rule is 
excellent. Another of my friends, indeed, 
declares that it is a measure of. self- 
protection on your part, and that you find 
therein a defence against bores and 
libellers. But who can be protected 
against,such people? Certainly not you, 
my dear Inquirer. Like those to whom 
the Apostle wrote, you are called upon 
by fate to “suffer fools ”»—“ gladly,” I 
would fain add, but “grimly” is, per- 
haps, more like the word. Well, I do 
not dispute your ruling; I will duly 
sign my little contribution to your Christ- 
mas number; and by all that is free 
and catholic I trust you will not rule me 
out.* 
The fact is, I wish to thank you most 
sincerely for a great many things; and I 
wish to grumble at—nothing. That will 
surprise you, [am sure. As long as I 
remember you, which is a very long 
while, Someone—a rather quick-tempered 
fellow as he himself must confess—has, 
now and then, grumbled at one thing or 
other. The paper has been too light, or 
too heavy, for him—too serious, too flip- 
pant; too learned, too shallow; too 
denominational, too undenominational ; 
too. political, too non-political; in short 
too-everything in particular that he 
dislikes. And yet, such is the fascination 
you exert upon him, that he goes on sub- 
mitting himself to fresh irritation, week by 
week, snatching a fearful joy out of each 
new enormity of yours. 

Now, I dare not presume to advise you 
at all; but if I were Editor (and it is 
generally admitted that I should succeed 
better in that capacity than any previous 
occupant of the chair)—I say, if I were 
Editor, I should be strongly tempted, not 
to say disposed, to take a certain inno- 
cently malicious pleasure in teasing that 
dear delightful “stupid,” and just be 
too-anything that I thought would stir 
him up. It would be good for him, in the 
end, though he might not know it at the 
time. 

Why, Sir, I gratefully acknowledge 
that it has been most healthful for me to 
be stirred up, now and. again. I have 
gone on “taking my ease in Zion” 


* We have hesitated a good deal about it; but 


finally we think our readers will not) be greatly 
shocked by its admission,—Ep. Ing. ~ 
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(please understand this as highly meta- 
phorical, both as to place and mood), till, 
unless you rouse me, I must droop off 
into mere sleep—which, according to “ In 
Memoriam,” is “ Death’s twin-brother.”’ 
My ambition has long been to see how I 
look when asleep. Hitherto it has been 
denied me; but so far as I have observed 
in the case of my close acquaintance, 
Everyone-else, the slumbrous state of a 
religious man too nearly resembles that 
of Sleep’s:“< twin-brother” to be pleasant. 
I thank you, therefore, for an occasional 
stirring-up. Keep on stirring, I beg, 
either with the Editor’s own broad and 
gentle pen, or with the finer, maybe, but 
scratchier nib of some one of his young 
men. Remember that admirable and 
evergreen story of the Man and the Ass. 
Ride on in your own way, Sir; and if 
Someone, standing by, shouts in anger or 
derision, be sure Everyone will not do so. 

As to those of your features that most 
appeal to my taste, I may say that I like 
the —-—* columns best; the articles 
signed by the well-known initials by 
and *, and especially ——-*, delight 
me always. I don’t care so much for the 
allusions to ——* or for the leaders and 
notes dealing with ——*, but that good 
fellow, Everyone-else, does; so I am 
neighbourly content. But if you saw the 
eagerness with which, on Friday evening 
or Saturday morningy I seized the paper 
knife’and turn to the * paragraphs, 
you would be more than content. Why 
not increase that class of matter? But, 
there! I said I wouldn’t grumble; please 
take that last observation as the not unwill- 
ing singer receives the sweet flattery of an 
encore. If your programme cannot permit 
of the additions I should like to see, I 
loyally bow to your decision, and only prize 
the more what I do get. 

That is all the business of my letter, 
the rest is unadulterated pleasure. It. is 
to ask your acceptance of my very best 
wishes. Your little den—I mean your 
editorial sanctum at the basement of 
Essex Hall—is neither open to me, nor to 
my friend Everyone-else. But, proper as 
that is, you cannot, and J am sure you 
would not block the letter-box against 
people like myself, who lacking the literary 
art, still enjoy it in others, and who take 
advantage of this heart-opening season to 
tell their benefactors something of their 
gratitude. In your hours of toil for my 
good, you have but few revelations (I 
fear) of what I really feel towards you. 
Be assured, then, at the present time, that 
I feel myself greatly your debtor; that T 
am trying to grow in grace, and to put up 
with any slight defects: that I may occa- 
sionally suspect in you (for, to judge 
absolutely, Iam hardly fitted) ; and that 
my gratitude for benefits past is trans- 
formed, even while I write, into a lively 
sense of still greater favours to come. 

So wishing you, my dear Inquirer, as 
well as the Editor and his young men, 
long life and increasing prosperity,—I am, 
yours respectfully, 


EVERYONE. 


WE must send truth abroad, not forcing 
it on here and there a mind, not watching 
its progress anxiously, but trusting that 


it will ight on a kindly soil, and yield its 


fruit. So Nature teaches.—Dr. Channing. 


* The original MS, is most unfortunately 
illegible in these places. —Ep, Inq. >. are 
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BREAMY. 


WE called him Breamy, a name which “ 


exactly hit off the kind of impeded gush 
that characterised his attemptsat conversa- 
tion. He was a queer-looking little fellow, 
clad in the quaintest of possible garbs. 
A long coat whose tails almost ee the 
ground, reminded one of the Artful 
Dodger, the sleeves being rolled up suffi- 
ciently to show two rather, grimy hands, 
that is, when Breamy could deny him- 
self the pleasure of jingling the coppers 
in his trousers pockets; for he was 
always making money—honestly when it 
suited him, and otherwise when the oppor- 
tunity offered. es 

Here and there in his costume were 
undesigned slits and rents, some of which 
served as impromptu pockets, others lent 
themselves to a very necessary scheme of 
ventilation, for Breamy was not a pattern 
of cleanliness. Now and then he delighted 
to soak himself in the hot steaming waters 
of the canal; at other times he contented 
himself with the mere reminiscence of 
former washings. Occasionally his mother 
would put through the dolly-tub the 
faded calico shirt that protected his inner 
man, Breamy meanwhile staying in bed 
until operations were completed. Then, 
despite the boisterous inclemency of the 
weather, he would sally forth in his shirt- 
sleeves, ‘and to all his friends and 
acquaintances who failed to notice the 
temporary improvement he would point 
out the change. iy 

“Oh, Mr. Smith—clean shirt—mother 
washed it.” And then after bulging out 
the sleeves to their full dimensions, he 
would stalk solemnly round, so that we 
might have every opportunity of admiring 
his diminished attire. 

He had a curious wistful face, older 
than his years, and already marked with 
the signs of hardship and cruelty. Some- 
times one would catch a look in the eyes 
that dimly shadowed forth the uncon- 
scious yearning of the soul within; but 
generally one was met by the keen ques- 
tioning glance of the boy who, long before 
the rightful time, has to fight his way in 


the world, not only providing for his own © 


needs, but also ministering to the unholy 
wants of drunken, improvident parents. 
Occasionally one would meet Breamy 
in unaccustomed places. Passing one 
night by a corner where stood several 
boys selling the evening papers, I felt a 
tug at the cape of my overcoat, and turn- 
ing round I saw a little squat figure 
holding on to my garment. ‘Eh! don’ch 
yer know me? I’m Breamy.” 
The words tumbled out with a funny 
kind of gurgle that made it difficult to 
understand what was said. By the flare 
of the public-house lamp, I could make 
out the gloriously dirty face of my little 
friend. He had taken to newspaper 
selling, and was doing rather well. 
Perhaps he was not as scrupulously honest 
as he ought to be. He told me with 
triumph in his voice how he had “ chisel- 
led” somebody out of twopence, and 
when I pointed out the questionable aspect 
of the transaction, he simply shrugged his 
shoulders and said, ‘“ What’s better ? ” 
And yet we noticed moral advances, 
which fostered our bopes of the lad. He 


no longer went on the “ prigging” lay— _ 
he forbore even from “ sneaking turmits” 
from the greengrocer’s shop, and in other — 


respects he showed a better spirit ;. 
was a long time before we could co 
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him that “chiselling” was wrong. He 
looked on bargaining as a fair field for 
the display of cunning; if he could get 
the better of his partner, by any means 
whatever, he regarded himself as a more 
worthy member of society, and he would 
walk round in high glee as he told us of 
his successful performances. He would 
generally turn in on Sunday afternoon to 


the little meeting we held in a room rented 


from one of the people of the district, 
and on such occasions it was a treat to 
hear him sing, especially if the chorus of 
the hymn was a rousing one. He would 
throw himself bodily at the tune and lift 
on high his husky treble with all the soul 

and fervour of a philharmonic artiste. 
Since I have left the district I have 
often wondered what has become of the 
lad. He had in him the makings of a good 
strong man. We watched the lad’s 
nature in its silent progress towards good, 
and if sometimes we doubted, it was not 
for long ; some new feature of gentleness 
or honesty would come to cheer our hopes 
and re-establish usin our work. Breamy 
is of a class not often touched by our 
churches; even our Domestic Missions 
but rarely have the opportunity of 
moulding the character of such a one, 
and yet the work lies close at our hand in 
all the larger cities of our land, In the 
work of redeeming the fallen, it is the 
living influence of personality that tells. 
The touch of a brotherly hand, and the 
sympathetic glance that speaks of the love 
within, do more for the salvation of 
souls than all the merely official attempts 
to save the people according to theory. 
Breamy is our brother, but he is generally 
shy at claiming such relation ; itis for us 
_to greet him in Christlike fashion, and in 
the spirit of the Master do what we can 
to help him in his fight with want and 

disease, sin and death. 

W. Lawrunce ScHroEDER. 


NEWS FROM THE CHURCHES, 
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[Notices and Reports for this Department should 
be as brief as possible, and be sent in by, Thursday 
Morning.) 4 

Christmas Appeals. 
Bermondsey.—May I-beg a little help towards 
a Christmas treat for the Sunday scholars here? 
Readers will remember that they have no. minister 
of their own as yet—I hope they soon may have— 
to plead for them. The superintendent and 
teachers who so patiently and loyally persevere in 
the good work deserve well of other kind hearts.— 
W. G. Tarrant, 4, Geraldine-road, Wandsworth, 
S.W. 
London: George's-row Mission.—The Rev. 
_¥F. Summers gratefully acknowledges 28. 6d. 
from “Ff.” 
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Belfast : Mountpottinger.—A grand series of 
concerts and musical services, by the Royal Welsh 
Ladies’ Choir, conducted by Mme. Clara Novello 
Davies, was held on the four days, Friday, Nov. 29, 

to Monday, Dec. 2, arranged by the Rev. W. J. 
Davies and the Mountpottinger congregation. The 
large hall of the Y.M.C.A., in Wellington-place, was 
secured for the concerts, and the Rosemary-street 
Chapel and All Souls’ Church were lent for musical 
services on the Sunday afternoon, when the Rev. 
W. J. Davies officiated at Rosemary-stree®, and the 
Rey. W. H. Drummond at All Souls’, In the 

evening the choir sung at Mountpottinger and All 
Souls’, The hall and the churches wera filled to 
their utmost capacity, and it was computed that 
7,000 people must have attended the various 
concerts and services. The choir 1s acknowledged 
to be the finest ladies’ choir in the world, and their 
part singing made a deep impression. The financial 
result is not yet known, but it is expected to be 
very satisfactory. From a musical point of view 
the visit was a brilliant success, 

Kendal.—On Monday week the Rev. H, V 
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Mills delivered a lecture in the Market Place 
Chapel on “The Price of War: Is it the Only 
Way?” 


Mr. Councillor Jefferys, a member of the 
Society of Friends, took the chair, and inan opening 


address explained the position of his Society on the 
subject. 


Mr. Mills, in his lecture, forcibly illus- 
trated the ruinous cost of the present war, not 
merely in the millions it has cost, but in men, and 
waste of energy that might have been expended on 
productive and beneficent work. He pleaded 
strongly for arbitration as the true method for 
settling international disputes. At the close of the 
lecture a number of pictures were shown on the 
screen, illustrating the war and the teachings of 
Christ. A hymn was sung during the collection, 
and the meeting closed with prayer. 

Leicester: Free Christian Church.—A Sale 
of Work, promoted by the Ladies’ Sewing Society, 
to assist the current expenses of the church, was 
held in the schoolroom on Thursday and Friday, 
the 12th and 13th inst, Miss A. E. Clephan kindly 
opened the sale, which, notwithstanding the most 
unpropitious weather, resulted in net receipts of 
£67, being a little more than the amount required. 
A very satisfactory result considering the number 
of calls recently made on the members and friends 
of the congregation in connection with the building 
fund. 

Liverpool Sunday School Society.—A meet. 
ing was held on Saturday evening, the 14th inst., 
in the Hope-street Church Hall, when between 
sixty and seventy teachers connected with the 
different Sunday-schools assembled, to meet the 
Rey. J. Estiin Carpenter. Tea and social inter- 
course occupied the first part of the evening, after 
which the President: (Rev. J. Crowther Hirst) took 
the chair and introduced Mr. Carpenter, who gave 
an interesting address on “ Doctrinal Teaching in 
our Sunday Schools,’ He spoke of the necessity 
for definite religious instruction, without which the 
children were sure to grow up with vague and un- 
certain ideas, and pointed out that there must be 
in the teacher’s own mind some wrong theological 
idea to combat, whether Agnostic or Atheistic, and 
he urged that the teaching should be doctrinal and 
constructive rather than controversial. The Rev. 
E. W. Lummis proposed a vote of thanks to Mr. 
Carpenter for his valuable address, and the Rev. R. 
A. Armstrong, in seconding the resolution, pointed 
out that in Liverpool it was Orthodoxy rather than 
Agnosticism that the teachers had to combat, as so 
many of the children attended church schools 
duriog the week. The President, after putting the 
resolution to the meeting, said that although it was 
a good thing to give doctrinal teaching, he did not 
consider that it was of the first importance, and he 
would like those teachers who were not able to 
study the subject sufficiently, and who had not 
much time to give for the preparation of their 
lessons, to feel that the forming of character was 
the most important thing, and that no good and 
really earnest teacher need feel that his or her work 
was done in vain. . 

London : Sydenham.—Conferences took place 
on Sunday last at No. 1, Meadowcroft (near Bell 
Green), Sydenham, in the interést' of a new-Unit- 
arian movement; twelve adults were present. It was 
decided to hold services. each Sunday at.6.45 p.m. 
in the Meadowcroft Hall. Mr. Abbott convened 
the meetings, and the Rey. W. Birks was in the 
chair. The gatherings were most interesting, and 
it is to be hoped they will lead to the successful 
establishment of regular Unitarian services, 

Moreton Hampstead (Re-opening Services), 
—The nearly century-old Cross Chapel was re- 
opened on Sunday, the 15th inst., after having been 
closed for five weeks for renovation, during which 
time the services were held in the old General 
Baptist Chapel. The renovations include a new 
floor and a heating apparatus, while the old square 
pews have been replaced by modern benches, The 
congregation owe the whole of these improvements 
to the generosity of Mr. T. B. Bowring, of London, 
whose family was for generations connected with 
the old chapel, before his father, the late Edward 
Bowring, removed to London thirty-five years ago. 
The opening services were to have been conducted 
on the 8th inst. by the Rev. H. 8. Solly, but he 
was kept at home by illness, and the services on the 
15th were taken by the Rey. A. Lancaster, minister 
of the chapel, who preached in the morning on 
“ Christian Life the Hope of the Future,” ard in 
the afternoon on “The Unity of all Religions.” 
Special anthems and introits were rendered by the 
choir, 

Newcastle-on-Tyne.—The biennial bazaar in 
aid of the funds of the Church of the Divine Unity 
was held in the schoolrooms on Wednesday and 
Thursday, Dec. 4 and 5, The proceedings were 
opened by the Sheriff of Newcastle-on-Tyne, who 
expressed his pleasure in being able to support a 
church that had done so much good for the city. 
At the close of the bazaar it was announced that 
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the proceeds amounted to the substantial sum of 
upwards of £250, 

Nottingham.—On Monday evening, Dec. 9, a 
lecture was delivered in connection with the High 
Pavement Historical Society, by the Rev. J. Edwin 
Odgers, M.A,, entitled “The English Presbyterian 
in the Highteenth Century.’ The chair was taken 
by the President (Mr. J. C. Warren), who, in the 
course of a brief introduction, traced the early 
history of the Presbyterian movement in Notting- 
ham, and pointed out that the High Pavement 
congregation could claim to be the direct descend- 
ants of English Presbyterians of the Commonwealth. 
Professor Odgers said that the original intention 
of Presbyterians was not to sever themselves from 
connection with. the National Church, whose 
existence they thoroughly supported in theory, 
regarding the Independents, or Separatists, as 
schismatics, Rather was it their hope and inten- 
tion to realise the idea, supported by the Broad 
Churchmen of to-day, that if the Church of Eng- 
land were to be reformed it must be from within. 
Their separation from the Established Church was 
due to a regrettable spasm of vindictive legislation, 
which disappointed Presbyterians ia a deeply 
cherished hope, and caused many to become Non- 
conformists who would not otherwise have 
separated themselves from the Church of 
England. Professor Odgers proceeded to re- 
late the history of the amalgamation of the 
Presbyterians and Independents under the title of 
Protestant Dissenters, according to the “ Articles 
of Conciliation,’ drawn up mainly under the 
supervision of John Howe in 1691. Differences in 
matters of theological feeling and methods of 
Church work caused this amalgamation to be 
short-lived, and Presbyterians resumed something 
like their former position, Mr, Odgers then 
referred at some length to the theological 
position of the Presbyterian ministers and 
laity of the eighteenth century, and spoke in 
detail of the culture and learning that marked so 
many of them. He also made allusion to some of 
the Dissenting academics, dealing particularly with 
that of Dr. Doddridge. At the close Mr. Odgers 
was heartily thanked for his lecture, on the motion 
of the Rev. J. M. Lloyd Thomas, seconded by the 
Rev. J. C. Grant, M.A., minister of St. Andrew’s 
Scottish Presbyterian Church in Nottingham. 
Among other guests present was also the Rev. Dr. 
Forbes (minister of the Second Presbyterian Con- 
gregation in Nottingham). 

Sheffield : Upperthorpe (Resigration).—The 
Rev. John Ellis, having accepted a cordial and 
unanimous invitation to succeed the Rev. W. G. 
Cadman at Mansford-street Church and Mission, 
Bethnal Green, E., has tendered his resignation of 
the pastorate of Upperthorpe Chapel, which will 
take effect at the end of March next, 

Todmorden.—A highly successful bazaar was 
held in the Unitarian School on Thursday, Friday, 
Saturday, and Monday, Dec. 5, 6, 7, and 9, to raise 
£500 to pay a debt on the Fielden Memorial Exten- 
sion and toe decorate’ and furnish. Mr. E. B, 
Fielden, M.P., opened on the first day, the Mayor, 
Alderman W Ormerod, being in the chair. The 
Rey. 8S. A. Steinthal, a friend of fifty years’ stand- 
ing, opened on the second day, the Rev, Arthur W. 
Fox, M.A., being in the chair, Councillor Jamey 
Dugdale opened on the third day, Mr. W, H, Sut: 
cliffe, of Chorley, being in the chair, The stallg 
represented the four seasons, and were charmingly 
decorated. Many excellent entertainments were 
given. The total receipts of the baxaar, after ex- 
penses had been paid, were £520, 

Walmsley.—Last Saturday, in connection with 
the Sunday-school, the young men’s annual tea- 
parly and entertainment took place. There was a 
large attendance, and a good tea was provided, and 
served entirely by the young men themselves. The 
first part of the entertainment consisted of songs 
and choruses and a piano solo, followed by a lively 
farce, which kept the audience in almost continuous 
merriment, 


CainpRun’s Country Hourpay F'vnp. 
—Miss A, Lawrence, 23, Campden House- 
chambers, Campden-hill, London, W., 
begs to acknowledge, with many thanks, 
receipt for this fund of the following 
sums :—Mr, Ion Pritchard, £2 2s.; Mrs. 
Bartram, 10s.; Mr. E. G. Mott, £1 1s.; 
Dr. Courtney Kenny, £1 1s.; Miss R, 
Saint, 5s.; Mr. Howard Young, £1. 


Tx soul’s dark cottage, batter’d and de- 
cay’d, 

Lets in new light through chinks that 
time hath made.—Hdmund Waller. 
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tals, Mill Hill, 10.45 a.m. and 6,80 P.m,, Rev, 
Cc. HARGROVE, M.A, 
LisoarD, Memorial Church, Manor-road, 11 a.m. 
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“WINIFRED HOUSE, — 


OuR CALENDAR. ! fart 
Invalid Children’s Convalescent Nursing Home, 


ep 
; and 6.30 P.m., Rev, A. Ernest Parry. 
SUNDAY, December 22, LiveRrooL, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 am,| Wray Crescent, Tollington Park, London, N. 
; and 6.30'P.M., Rev. W. J. JUPP. 


For poor children suffering from debility or 
rickets, or recovering from hip, spinal, or other 
disease. Ages: Girls, from 3 to 12 years ; Boys, 
3 to 10. Application for admission to be made 
to Miss Marian ia Hon. Sec., 11, Highbury 
Crescent, London, N, Menten hee 4s, 
weekly. 


New Subscriptions and Donations are Saitoh 
needed, and will be gladly received by Wm. M. 
BLYTH, Esq., Hon. Treasurer, or by either of the 


Hon, Secretaries, it dit La 
MARIAN PRIT A 
Hoa. Secs. ) RORERT HAMPSON. 


FREDK. LONG & SON, 
AUCTIONEERS, SURVEYORS, HOUSE & LAND AGENTS, 
%, Adelaide Place, London Bridge, B.C. 


Rents Collected, and the entire management of 
Property in any part of London or Suburbs under- 
taken. Valuations for Probate, &c, via 

ESTABLISHED 18651. ma 
Seuthampten Bidngs,, Chancery Lane, London, W.0. 
CURRENT ACOOUNTS 


em the minimum monthly balances, e 
2, [ween net dev bow £100, 2 i 
DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS : 
VAD Rane AE 
BTOCKS AND SHARES 
Stocks and Ghares parchased and sold fer castomers. 


The BIRKBECK ALMANAOK, with full pactiealars, 


LiveRrooL, Hope- “street Church, 11 a.m. and 6, 80 
p-m., Rev. R, A, ARMSTRONG, B.A. 

LIveRPOOL, Ullet-road, Sefton Park, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 P.M, Rev. Dr. Krzm. ~ Evening, “The 
Coming of the Son of Man.” 

MancuHestTsER, Sale, 11 a.m. and 6,30 P.m., Rev. Ww. 
LAWRENCE SCHROEDER, M.A, 

Manonestsr, Strangeways, 10,380 a.m, and 6.30 
P.M., Rev, W. R. SHANKS, rt 

Newport, Isle of ‘Wight; 11 a.m. and 6. 30 P.M. 
Rev. Cuzment EH, PIKE. 

Oxrorp, Manchester College, 11.80 AM, Rev. ‘ 
J. E. OpcErs, M.A. , 

PortsmouTH, General Baptist Chapel, St. Thomas- 
street, 6.45 p.mM., Mr. THomas Bonn, 

Portsmouth, High-street Chapel, 11 a.m. and 
6.45 P.m., Mr. G, CosENS PRIOR. 

SoarBorouaH, Westborough, 10.45 a.m. and 7 P.M, | 
Rev, OTTWELL BINNS. 

SrpmoutTH, Old Meeting, High- street, lla, and 
6,380 B.m. ,Rev. W. AGAR. 

SEVENOAKS, Bessell’s Green, The Old MectingHouss, 
11 a.m. Stables in the grounds. 

SovurHEnp, Unitarian Church, Darnley-road 11 a.m, 
(Children’s Service), and 6.30 P.m., Mr, DEAR, 

SourHrort, Portland-street Church, 11 a.m. and 
6.80 P.M., Rev. C. H. WELLBELOVED. 

Torquay, Unity Hall, Lower Union-street, 11 a.m. 
and 6.80 p.M., Rev. A. E. O'Connor. . 

TUNBRIDGE WELLS, Mechanics’ Institute, Dudley 
road, 11 a.m. and 6,30 P.M. 

YorE, St. Saviourgate Chapel, 11 a.m,, Children’s 
Service, and 6.30 P.M,, Rev. H. Rawiinas, M.A. 


—<<$—$<—_______— 
IRELAND. 


Dustin, Stephen’s Green Weat, 12 noon, Rev. G. 
Hamiuron Vance, B.D. 

WARRENPOINT, co. Down, Unitarian Church, Dro- 
more-road, 12 Noon, Rev. W. E. Metuonz. The 
attendance of visitors cordially invited. 


#@ It is requested that notice of anyalteration 
in the Calendar be sent to the Publisher not 
later than Thursday Afternoon. 


Bermondsey, Fort-road, 7 P.M. 

Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 
Peace Sunday, Rev. FrEDERIC ALLEN, 11 a.M., 
* Peace when there is no Peace, and 7 P.M, 
“The Angels’ Story.” Carols will be sung at 
this service. 

Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra-road, 
11 am. and 7 P.M., Rev. F. W. SraNLEY. 

Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley-rd., West 
Croydon, 114.M.and 7P.M., Rev. J. Page Hors, 

Deptford, Church-street, 11,15 a.m. and 6.30 P.M., 
Rev. A. J. MARCHANT, 

Essex Church, The Mall, Notting-hill-gate, Rey. 
FRANK K, FREESTON, 11 aM., “Second Coming 
of Christianity” (Peace Sunday), 3.15 Pm, 
Carol Service, and. 7 p.m., “The Vision of St, 
Brandan ” and “The Messiah.” — Part I. 

Forest-gate, corner of Dunbar-road, Upton-lane, 
11 a.M. and 6.30 p.m., Rev. H. W. Perris, 

Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham-place, 
li a.m. and 7 P.m., Rev. R. H. U. Broor, 

Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11.15 a.m., Rev. 
StorrorD A. BROOKE, and 7 P.M., Rey. Ep@aRr 
DaPLyn. 

Harlesden, The Old Court House, High-street, 7 P.M., 
Rev. T. E. M. Epwarps, “ The Great Essentials 
of Religion.” 

Highgate Hill, Unitarian Christian Church, 11 a.m, 
and 7 p.M., Mr. T. ELLIOT, 

Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11) a.m. 
and 7 P.M., Rey. G. Dawes Hicks, M.A., Ph.D. 

Kentish Town, Clarence-road, N.W., 11 a.m, and 
7 P.M., Rev, ALEXANDER FaRQUHARSON, 

Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 a.M, and 7 P.m., Rev. J. E 
STRONGE. 

Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church High- street, 


11 a.m. and 7 p.m., Rev. W. C. Pork. post free, FRAN ana 
Little Portland-street Chapel, 11.15 4.m.and 7 P.M, 4 = hoe ‘ ; (Unitarian) Chureh Telephone ro. 6 podem RAVANSOROFT, 2 Manager 
Rev. H. 8. Perris, M.A. ‘ Peace Sunday and APE Town, Free Protestan nitarian ure ein 

the War in South Africa,” a Hout-street, 6.45 P.m., Rev. D, Amos, Telegraphts Addpess: “ BIREBROK, LONDOE.” 


Sypney, N.S,W.,; The Australian Church, I.0.0.F. 
Temple, 11 a.m. and 7 p.M., Rev. G@. WALTERS, 


ee 


CHRISTMAS DAY. 


Mansford-street Churchand Mission, Bethnal Green, 
7 P.M., Rey. W. G. CapMan, 

Peckham, "Avondale- road, 11 a.M, and 6. 80. Pom 
Rev. G. CARTER, 

Plumstead, Common-road Unitarian Ohurch,11 AM. 


Uo 
ADELAIDE Rogers: LONDON BRIDGE, 


Interest on Loans reduced to Four-and- a-half 


and 6.30 P. M., Rev, L. Jenkins JONES, Blackfriars, 11 a.M., Rev. FREDERIC ALLEN. ‘ per Cent. 
Richmond, Free Church, Ormond-road, 11.15 a.m, | Hampstead, 11.15 a.m., Rev. Epaar Daryn. aes 
and 7 P.m., Rev. S. DS aaeron, Islington, '11 a.m., Rev. G. Dawzs Hioxs, M.A. DrREcToRS, 


Little Portland-street Chapel, 11.15 a.m, Rev, 
StorrorD A Brooks, M.A. 

Stratford, 10.30 a.m., Mr, G, SKELT, 

Wandsworth, 11 a.m., Rev. W. G. Tarrant, B.A, 

ooo 

Bootle, 11 4.m., Rev. J. MorLEY MILs, 

‘Liscard, 11 a.M., Rev. A. ERNEST PaRRY, 

Liverpool, Hope- -street, 11 a.m, Rev. R.A. AnM- 
sTRONG, B.A. 

Liverpool, Ullet-road, 11 a™m., Rey, Dr. Kuz, 

~The Word was made Flesh.” 
Oxford, 11.30 a.m, Rev. C. B. Upron, B.A, B.Sc, 
Scarborough, 11 alae Rev. OrrwELL Binns, = * 


THICAL RELIGION SOCIETY 

STEINWAY HALL, PORTMAN-SQUARE 
W.—Dec. 22nd, at 11.15, Dr, WASHINGTON 
SULLIVAN. 


OUTH-PLACE ETHICAL SOCIETY, 

SOUTH-PLACE, FINSBURY.—Dec. 22nd, 

ab 11,15 am, JOHN A, perpen © Sherlock 
| Holmes,” 


[ ASe HOUSEKEEPER requires en- 
“gagement in January. Practical manager, 
comfort and economy studied ; understands really 
good cookery ; can nurse in. sickness ; age 40.— 
Address, A. Z., Office of InquirER, Essex- “street, 
Strand. 


Stepney- Green, College Chapel, 11 a.m., Mr. F.: 
Horne, and 7 pM., Rey, G. Criroaury. 

Stoke Newington, The Green, 11.15 a.m. and 7 P.M., 
Rev, W. Woonpine, B.A, 

Stratford, West Ham-lane Unitarian Church, 11 
aM, Mr. W. J. Hawkins, and 6.80 P.m., Mr. 
E. D. CECIL. 

Wandsworth, Unitarian Christian Church, East-hill, 
ll a.m. and 7 P.M., Rev. W. G. Tarrant, B.A. ; 

Wood Green, Unity Church, Il aM, and 7 P.M, 
Rey. Dr. MuMMERY, 


Chairman — Sir H. W. LAWRENOE, Bae 21 
Mincing-lane, E.C, 

Deputy-Ohairman—Marxk .H, JUDGE, A R.LB.A. 
7, Pall Mall, S.W. 
F. BH. A. HARDCASTLE, F.S.1.; 5, Old Ghioew whe 8.W. 
Miss Orme, 118, Upper Tulse-hill, SW 
_| STEPHEN SEAWARD TAYLER, ° ‘ Fairholme,’’8, Mount 
Ephraim-road, Streatham-hill, §.W., and 
Mrs, Henry Rvrt, 1, Randolph-gatdens, N, We x 


| cent. DEPOSITS received at 3 3h, _— 4 per cent., 
| withdrawable at short notice, 


LIBERAL ADVANCES ree made. 
Monthly repayment, including principal, premium 
and interest for each £100 advanced—2I years, 
13s. 6d. ; 18 years, 14s, 9d. ; 15 years, 16s. 1d. ; 
10 years, £1 Is. 8d, Survey. Fee to £00; alfa 
guinea, 


Special facilities given to persons Pes pur- 
chase houses for their own occupation,. Prospectus 


free, 
FREDERICK LONG, Manager. 


N heed wanted as MOTHER'S HELP 
in family of four children, aged 4 to 12.— 
Apply, stating salary expected, to Mrs. JOHNSON, 
42, Salisbury-road, Cressington, Liverpool. ee 


ep P 
A. CULTIVATED Swiss lady seeks a 
LIGHT ENGAGEMENT for a fey months 
after Christmas. Experienced as a teac’ nd 
able to give every desirable reference,—A, 
ee Miss Shaen, The Rockery, Great Maly 


prs EATERS, &c.—Six ‘yell itd 
PA a edeome best Silver. plated Fis ives an 
Forks, with beautiful Hall- marked Silver 
by Mappin, in pretty case, onl 42s,, wor Ny 
| unused. Also six lovely Afternoon 

’ with Silver Handles 0. teh, 2 


‘Triage jn Lane eath, Suffolk. 


ae rh 


—_—_—————__9 


PROVINCIAL. 


Bara, Trim-street Chapel, 11 a.m, and 6,30 p.m, 
Rev. Joun McDowsz LL. 

BgprorD, Library (side room), 11,15 a.m., Rey. 
RowLanpD Hitt, 

BuackPooL, Banks-street, North Shore, 10,45 a.m, 
and 6.30 P.M., Rev. Davip Davis. 

BiacKroot, Unitarian Church, Masonic Hall, South 
Shore, 11 and 6.30, 

Boortz, Free Church Hall, Stanley-road, 11 a.m, 
and 6,30 p,m., Rev. J. Mortey Mints, 

BovurNnEMOoUTH, Unitarian Church West-hill-road 
11 a.m. and 7 p.m,, Rev. C. C, Cox. 

Braprorp, Chapel-lane Chapel, 10.30 a.m, and 
6.30 p.m., Rev. E, Cerepie Jones, M.A. 

BRIGHTON, Christ Church, New-road, Norvh-street, . 
11 a.m. and 7. P.M., Rev. H. M. LIVENS. 

Buxton, Hartington- road Church, 11 a.m, and 
7 P.M., Rev, G.. STREET, 

CanterBuryY, Ancient Chapel, Blackfriars, 11 a.m., 
Mr. C, A. GInEvER, 

CuatHam, Unitarian Church, Hamond-hill, 11 am.) 
and 6.30 p.m., Rev. G. S. Hrroucock, B, A, 
Dra and Watmer Free Christian Church, High- 

st., 1] a.m. and 6.30 p.m , Rev. T. SHAKSPEARE, 
Dover, Adrian-street, near Market- square 1] A.M, 
snd 6.30 P.M., Rev. S. Burrows. : 
Guitprorp, Wara- street Uhurch, 1] a.m,. Sana 
6.30 p.m., Rev. E. S. Lane BUCKLAND. 
HorsHam, Free Christian Church, Worthing-road, 
11 a.m, and 6,30 “ee Rev, J, if . MARTEN, 


MARRIAGES, 
Bate—Turner—On the 11th December, at the 
Unitarian Chapel, Ditchling, by the Rev. 
Edgar Daplyn, Perey Herbert Bate, of Glasgow, 
to Mary, elder daughter of Henry Turner, of 
Newland, Keymer, Sussex. } 


DEATHS. © 

ParxeR—On the 15th December, | Frank Rowley. 

Parker, of Kynaston Lodge, Harrow Weald 

and of 12, New-court, Carey-atrect ‘W.0.; 
paca 5 59, 
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ASSOCIATION SUNDAY] C==RIST 


- The Treasurer (Mr. Oswald Nettlefold), on behalf 
of the Commirrer of the BritisH and Forricn 
Unitarian Association, acknowledges with thanks 
the following Collections received up to Dec. 19 :— 


TurD List. 
Amount advertised December 7... 


Aberdare : Highland Place 


Aberdeen... 
Ashton- under-Lyne. 


Astley “as os cr Da 


Banbury 
Belper “es 
Billingshurst oa 
Blackpool : South Shore... 
Caeronen ,. She = 
Cardiff... Boa 
Chorley... a, nae 
Congleton ... Rae el acs 
Darlington... es) ee 
Dowlais .. scape ete 
Dundee 
Elland 
Frenchay .. 
Hastings 
Holbeck ©... bs its 
Huddersfield ie pels 
‘Hull ee 
London : Hackney | 
i Stamford- street 
Wandsworth . 
Wood Green 
Lydgate ... se 
Manchester ; Moss Side fi 
Mansfield ... Rite 
Merthyr hag 
‘Moira 
N ottingham: Christ Church 
Park Lane, near Wigan ... 
Pepperhill .. a 
Pontypridd 
Shepton Mallet 
Southport ... 
Stockton-on-Tees .. 
Stratford-on- ~Avon 
Swansea... cae 
Tavistock ... os 


Old pana House . 


eee 
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£523 165 11 


NOTE.—The Treasurer will be glad if all Col- 


lections not yet paid are forwarded to Essex | Cliffhome, 1, Westminster-road, Branksome Park. 


Hall at once, so that they may be included in 
the account for 1901 ; ae any aise Sub- 
By scriptions for 1901. ; 


. Sian: ete. 


: Scene 
IGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 


SOUTH MARINE TERRACE, 


ABERYSTWITH. 


Principan ea 


Examinations. 
at the University Colleges. . 


to the physical side of education. 


Swedish drill. 


Mrs. MARLES THOMAS, - 


Pupils most successfully prepared for Public 
Scholarships have been obtained 
Special attention paid | 
Gymnasium. 


{> STHE 


did H INDHEAD SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
(Founded by Miss J. F. GRUNER, May, 1897), 


- BOARDERS are received by the Misses GRUNER at 
Mosrerott, Hindhead, Haslemere, from whom pros- 


pectuses and further ‘information may be obtained, 


| HALL as heretofore. | 


the School being carried on at the HINDHEAD 


JT ADY (Liberal 


Christian, 


L.LA. 


Bs ne , about to REMOVE her School to 
= the Seacid de, can receive a few more BOARDERS. 

Ks h-class education. ‘Moderate inclusive fees.— | 
HE, Office of ‘Inquirer. 


yeas a ‘SCHOOL, ic 


vgeota Firet @ Grade Public School: 


bo 


would take BOARDERS, 


| RESIDENCE, newly furnished and redecorated, 
| Sea View, excellent cuisine, billiard room, sanitary 


| View, Pendleton, Manchester. 


| YOUNG MAN, accustomed to move among work 
ion | ing ea to assist in Missionary work.—Apply to 
ae: PRS RROUG 


THE INO UIRER. 


MAS BOOKLETS. 
(By the Rev. W. G, TARRANT, B.A.) 


DAILY MEDITATIONS (Fourth Edition, revised), and 
NIGHT UNTO NIGHT (Second Thousand). 


Leather, gilt, 1s. each ; cloth, red-edged, 6d. 
OF THE AUTHOR, WANDSWORTH ; or PHILIP GREEN, ESSEX HALL, WC, 
Special. Terms. for Quantities 


NOW READY. 


aX MINISTER or GOD 


SELECTIONS FROM THE OCCASIONAL’ SERMONS AND ADDRESSES OF 


JTOEIN bet AVIV. ET Oa ‘DELOM. 


EDITED WITH A MEMOIR BY 


We DAVE Src Bak 
Crown 8yo. 224 pp. A companion volume to ‘' Christ the Revealer.’’ 


CONTENTS. 

‘Mamor, SELECTIONS FROM SERMONS AND ADDRESSES :—The Central Truth—The Church’s Singleness of 
Aim—The Quickening of Life in the Church—The Witness that is required—A Free Christian Church— 
The Steadfast Spirit, open to new Truth—Unity of Spirit—The Heritage of Spiritual Freedom—The 
Whole Church Ministers—Fellowship in the Ckurch—The Church administering ‘Cnarity—The Office of 

« the Preacher—Criticism of Sermons—The Preacher’s’ Burdei—The Preacher’s Strength— A Living Teacher 
—The Need of Sympathy—The office of true Learning—The Power of Sympathy—The Church a Witness 
for God—Members of One Body—The Minister to the Poor Mediates between Class and Class—Duty to 
the Neglected Poor-——-The Sense of Néed to be Awakened— What is required of a Minister to the Poor— 
‘How to reach the Poor—Free Prophetic Utterance—A Missionary Church. Tue CHURCH OF THE SPIRIT 
or Lire IN CHRIST JESUS. PREVENTIVE JUSTICE AND PALLIATIVE CHarity. RELIGION, THE CHURCH 
AND THE PEOPLE, AN ADDRESS OF WELCOME INTO THE MINISTRY TO STUDENTS LEAVING COLLEGE. 
APPENDIX: List of Mr. Thom’s Publications. 


Price 2s. net. By post 2s. sd. 


‘LONDON: PHILIP GREEN, 5, ESSEX STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
To be had also from the Liverpool Booksellers’ Co,, 70, Lord-street, Liverpool. 


NOW READY. 


THE UNITARIAN WORLD 
FOR JANUARY, 1902, 


“A New Monthly Magazine 
OF LIBERAL RELIGIOUS THOUGHT & WORK 


PRICE ONE PENNY. 
Yearly Subscription, post free, 1s. 6d. 


== pee 


CONTENTS. 
Editorial Notes and Comments, 
The Church of the Free Spirit. 
Evolution in Theology, 
On Buying and Reading Books, 
Large and Small Givers, 
Postal Mission Work. 
Unitarianism in Scotland. 
The Guilds’ Union. 
A Litany of Thankfulness, 
Foreign Notes and News. 
Our Churches and Societies, 


Goard and Kestvence. 
weet 
A FEW young people received in 
PLEASANT HOME near Victorian. Terms 


moderate.—Mrs, RoBpert TURNER, 94, Grosvenor- 
road, S.W, 


OURNEMOUTH. — BOARD-RESI- 
DENCE. High position. South aspect. 
Close to sea. Among pines, and good garden.—D., 


{ SOURNEMOUTH. Elvaston, West 
Cliff, BOARDING . ESTABLISHMENT, 
Unrivalled position on sea front, close to the High- 
-cliffe Hotel. 50 rooms, Full- sized billiard table, 
Lovely grounds, with access to Cliff Promenade 
Due south. Near Unitarian Church.—Mr, and 
Mrs. Pocock. 


OURNEMOUTH.—Most comfortable 
private BOARDING-HOUSE ; close to sea ; 
sheltered among the Pines ; south aspect. Billiard- 
room (full-sized table). Terms moderate.—Address, 
Miss Cuatpgcort, Stirling House, Manor-road, 


PRENCH Protestant family, connected 


with the University, near the Sorbonne, 
Good references.— 
Address PouparDIn, 5, Odeon-street, Paris. 


Sr. LEONARDS.—“ Crantock,” 59, 
Warrior-square. First-class BOARD and 


PHILIP GREEN, 5, Essex-st., Strand, London, W.C. 
And through any Bookseller or Newsagent. 


HEROD THE GREAT. 


An Hisrorro Drama. 


By HENRY SOLLY, Author of “The Shepherd’s 
Dream,” &c. Price 3s, 6d. net. 


Kara@an Pav and Co,, Charing Cross-road, London, 


certificate.—Mr. and Mra, Srpygy P. Porrer, QocraL PURITY ALLIANCE; 
KJ founded in 1873, to uphold one equal standard 
-of Purity alike for Men and Women. For par- 
ticulars and literature apply to Mr. E. Hammonp, 
Secretary, 18, Tothill-street, S.W., on Monday and 
Wednesday Mornings, or to Mrs, HAMMOND on 
Friday Mornings. 

Funds) are greatly needed to extend this ir 
portant work and to reprint valuable papers. 

Contributions will be acknowledged by the Secre- 
tary, or by Mr. W. T. Maueson, Hon. Treasurer, 


a] Msp JOHN HARWOOD is prepared 
to give DRAMATIC RECITALS of two 
‘hours duration from Shakspere, Dickens and other 
authors ; also a novel Lecture, entitled “The Art 
of Public Recitation: its Humours and Difficulties 
—a Leaf from my Own Experience,” fullowed by 
one hour of illustrative Recitals, to Societies con- 
nected with Unitarian or Free Churches, upon ex- 
ceptional terms and without risk.—Address, Fair 


HE REV. STOPFORD A. BROOKE 
will PREACH at LITTLE PORTLAND- 
STRE®KT CHAPEL (near Oxford Circus), on 
OHRISTMAS DAY. Service 11.15. 
Collection .for . the Honor Club for Working 
Bbc 8, 


| Done MISSION ASSISTANT. 
—The Committee of the North-End 
Domestic Mission, Liverpool, desire to ENGAGE a 


RROUGHS, Ah boule tesiiedd TAY OEBOOE é 


ee ee 


$16 THE INQUIRER. / Decemper 21, 1g0f 


“The Standard of Highest Purity.”—The Lancet. 


adbury’s 


Free from Alkali, Kola, Malt, Hops, or any admixture. 
it is Cocoa and the Best Cecoa only. 


What CADBURY’s Cocoa is: 


The great Scientist, Baron von Liebig, says: 


“COCOA is a perfect food, as wholesome as delicious, a beneficent restorer of exhausted power ; but its quality must 
be good, and it must be carefully prepared. It is highly nourishing and easily digested, and it is fitted to repair 
wasted strength and preserve health. It agrees with those whose occupations oblige them to undergo severe mental 
strains ; with public speakers, and with all those who give to work a portion of the time needed for sleep.” 


G A U TION a How to test the Purity of Gocoas. If treated with alkali and chemicals, such cocoas will 
© havea medicinal scent when the tin is opened, and will ke a darker colour when in liquor. 
CADBURY'’s Cocoa has no addition of any kind, and is guaranteed absolutely pure. Insist on 

haying Cadbury’s Sold in packets and tins only. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 


WNOW READWY. 


THE RELPER FOR 1902. 


A Handbook for Sunday School Teachers and Parents. 
Edited by W. G. TARRANT, B.A, 


Price 2/6 net. (Postage 4d.) 
FRONTISPIECE—-RAPHAEL'S “SISTINE MADONNA.” AND MANY OTHER BEAUTIFUL PICTURES. 


CONTENTS. 


For the Twentieth Century: Addresses by H. E. Dowson, | Parables and Beatitudes. E. P. Barrow, M.A. 
B.A., J. J. Wriaut (Editor of Young Days), C. J. Street, M.A., LL,B., 


A. N. Buatourorp, B.A., and Marian Prironarn (“ Aunt Amy”). The Bible. (What it is and how made). E. W. Luar, M. A. 
Bible Lessons for the Year, and New Year’s Address. | Class, Guild, and Church. Joszru Woop, KE. D. Priestiey 
EDITOR. Evans, W. J. B. TRANTER. 


Stories of the Early Italian Masters,  (Zllustrated.) | Shore Life. (Original Iilustrations.) T. Rogprnson. 


KarHarine F. LAwrorp. mae * 
mide fom Ohildven, 2? Cautions Manan, A Mission of Patience. (Story.) Laura G. AckroyD, 


Dante and his Work. Rosz E. Seure. en cea ce: sini ay Mon Fea ane, . 
: ie ; r ANK TALBOT e Pearl o | 
Leaves: their Work and Beauty. (Original Illustrations.) Broas, M.A., LL.B, III. The Holy City, Eprror. as “st & 
SS RENRION- ' New Hymns ‘od other Poems. By Isasen M. Reap, Tana. 
What it means to be a Unitarian. C. Hararovn, M.A. G. Ackroyp, Denpy AqatTs, Bika E. L H. Tuomas, B.A., H. W. HAWKES. 


London: The SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION, Essex Hall, Essex Street, Strand, ae met 


Manchester Agents: H. RAWSON & 60., 16, New Brown Street. Liverpool Agaaie ape HOQENAELBES CO., 70 , Lord Str 
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ESTABLISHED IN 1842.] 
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Our silent greetings go out to many 
friends, near and distant, as we write this 
note on Ohristmas Eve. The year is 
quickly drawing to a close, the fourth 
year in which one who is conscious of 
many failings has held the difficult post 
of Editor of this Journal. It is a good 
time to ask forgiveness of some, to express 
heartfelt gratitude to very many, and 
most of all, perhaps, to those true friends, 
who, strongly dissenting from the course 
taken by Taz Inquirer in a very trying 
time, have yet had generous forbearance 
and an understanding sympathy. Next 
year Tue Inquirer will be 60 years old, 
and whoever on its birthday is at the 
helm, we are confident that our paper 
will be found “always young for 


Many of our readers will be glad to 
hear that with the New Year the Rev. 
R. A. Armstrong will resume the publica- 
tion of his “Sermons for the Day,” a 
monthly issue of sermons, lectures, and 
addresses, The January number will 
contain a sermon on “Good Will and 


Peace,” and in February the subject will 


be “The Historic Jesus; a Comment 
on the Article ‘ Gospels’ in the ‘ Encyclo- 
peedia Biblica,’’”’? The price of “ Sermons 
for the Day,” like the Rev. C. Hargrove’s 
“ Mill Hill Pulpit,” will be 1d. monthly, 
or 13d. by post, and the new series will be 
published by the Liverpool Booksellers’ 
Co,, 70, Lord-street, Liverpool. 

“A Narcrat or a  Miraculously 
Organised Jesus” is the title of a sermon 
preached last July. in_ Christ Church, 


LONDON, SATURDAY, DECE 


MBER 28, 1901. 


[Onze Penny. 


Yardley Wood, by the Vicar, the Rev. 
C. E. Beeby, B.D., and now reprinted 
from the Church of England Pulpit. (It 
may be had by post. for 14d. from the 
author, at Yardley Wood Vicarage, War- 
stock, Birmingham.) Taking for text 
Hebrews v. 7, 8, 9, (R.V.), Mr. Beeby 
insists on the reality of this conception of 
Christ, as veritably man, who “ learned 
obedience by the things which he 
suffered,” and, as the author of the 
Epistle says in another verse, was “in all 
points tempted like as we are.” With 
this is contrasted the mischievous un- 
reality of the theory which centres in the 
idea of a miraculous birth, giving a 
Christology which destroys the true 
springs of moral endeavour. “The Human 
Christ of the Epistle to the Hebrews,” 
Mr. Beeby says, “is a Christ of the same 
flesh and blood as ourselves. No man is 
mere man. The Divine isin the human, 
and the human in the Divine. Every 
human life is embraced in the one 
Universal Hternal Life.” We must learn 
to overcome through the power of the 
same Spirit by which Christ gained his 
victory, 

For my own part Ifeel that the hopefal, 
encouraging, stimulating gospel is the 
gospel that the higher life comes to the 
asking, seeking, and knocking of the soul, 
and in response to the aspiration and up- 
ward striving of my nature. That my 
nature has the capacity, and that Christ 
has proved it, that is to me the good news. 
No doubt we are all dependent on the Up- 
lifting Spirit, but the Spirit of God is not 
dependent on the form and formula of the 
priest. The same Hternal Spirit, through 
which Christ offered a perfect sacrifice on 
earth, pleasing and acceptable to God, is 
ready to flow into the souls of all, in 
response to the aspiration, the striving, the 
valiant effort of the man according to his 
natural origin and constitution, made as he 
is inthe Divine image, and supported as he 
is, at every moment of his life, by the 
Divine embrace of the everlasting arms. 


Our report of the recent “ Hungarian” 
Soirée at Essex Hall, no less than the 
letters we published at the time, bore 
witness to the extreme cordiality of the 
welcome extended to Miss Tagart’s party 
of visitors to the Unitarian Churches of 
Transylvania, not only by their co- 
religionists, but by the Hungarian people 
generally. Another testimony to this 
cordiality of feeling has been received by 
Mr. W. H. Shrubsole, in the following 
letter, from the Budapest branch of the 
Carpathian Club, which, it will be remem- 
bered, includes members of every religious 
denomination. The letter is signed by 
Mr. Daniel Gibor, President of the Buda- 
pest branch and Vice-President of the 
House of Commons of Hungary, and Mr. 
Jerémias Rerséy, Secretary of the Buda- 
pest branch and Redactor :— 


“The Committee of the Budapest brancli 

of the Carpathian Club of Transylvania wish 
to express their deep esteem and sympathy 
for the very kind way in which you, Mr. 
Shrubsole, and several of your friends 
whom we had the pleasure of seeing not 
long ago, inform your countrymen about 
our land and people, our history in the 
past, and our efforts in the present. May 
this union of true hearts and souls con- 
tinue to keep the mutual interest alive for 
the benefit of both countries. We hope 
to meet and guide you again some day. 
Our Club is glad to assure you and your 
friends of the heartiest welcome at any 
time,” 
Mr. Shrubsole informs us that he has 
heard from several friends who are eager 
to join in another Hungarian tour next 
year. 


For those of our friends who read 
Dutch we note that in the last three 
numbers of the Theologisch Tijdschrift, 
the numbers for July, September, and 
November, they will find a series of 
articles on “ James Martineau,” by Mr. 
W. van der Vlugt. The articles, which 
fill altogether eighty pages, are written 
with very warm appreciation of Dr. Mar- 
tineau’s teaching and reverence for his 
personality. After a sketch of our great 
Teacher’s life, based largely upon Tue 
Inqurrer’s Memorial number and other 
material published in these columns, Mr. 
van der Vlugt gives a full account of the 
four books on “ Spinoza,” the ‘Types of 
Ethical Theory,” the ‘‘ Study of Religion,” 
and “I'he Seat of Authority in Religion,” 
and in conelusion, quoting Dr. Drum- 
mond’s word, in our Memorial number, 
that “merely to see and hear him was a 
pure delight,” thankfully acknowledges 
the blessing which that long life shed upon 
his pupils, his- church, and his people. 
“ For the significance of our best men lies 
after all not so much in what they say and 
write and do, but above all in what they 


”? 


are. 

Avr the meeting of the Ministers 
Institute at Manchester College, Oxford, 
in the spring, as we recorded at the time, 
a valuable paper was read by Dr. Drum- 
mond on “The Use and Meaning of the 
phrase ‘The Son of Man’ in the Synoptic 
Gospels.” This paper, fully elaborated, 
has since been published in the quarterly 
Journal of Theological Studies, and will 
be found in the April and July numbers, 


Many of our readers will be delighted 
to learn that Mr. Harry Rawson has given 
his consent to sit for his portrait at an 
early date. Our ministers, we doubt not, 
will be pleased to call attention to this 
opportunity of showing how widespread 
is the respect in which Mr. Rawson is 
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held by Unitarians, not only in Lancashire, 
but all over the country ; for no one has 
worked more loyally than he. Communi- 
cations may be addressed to Mr. F. 
Monks, Walton Old Hall, near Warring- 


ton. 


DR. CROSSKEY AND THE BIR- 
MINGHAM UNIVERSITY. 


Hamuer conceded the possibility that 
“a great man’s memory may outlive his 
life half-a-year”; but “by’r lady,” he 
added, ‘he must build churches, then.” 
The times move on swiftly nowadays, and 
we are disinherited of our fathers’ best 
legacies almost before their graves are 
green. Of one great man—in the opinion 
of some, one of the greatest that have 
sprung from our Free Churches-—the 
memory ought to be ‘secured, if by 
nothing else, by the part he took in the 
inception of the great Midland University. 

That institution seemed a mere dream 
of enthusiasts ‘an incredibly short time 
ago. It is not yet fifteen years since 
Dr. H. W. Crosskey, as president of the 
Birmingham Philosophical Society, made, 
as his presidential address, ‘‘ A Plea for a 
Midland University.” The address closed 
with these words :— 

Perchance in years to come some diligent 
antiquary may unearth among rare and 
long-forgotten * books the volume of the 
‘* Proceedings: of’ the Birmingham Philo- 
sophical Society ’’ containing this poor and 
inadequate address, and with him I 
patiently leave the decision whether those 
who venture to say to-day—speaking amid 
the smoking chimneys and blast furnaces of 
the Black Country— 

‘¢ Another Athens shall arise, 
And to remoter time 
Bequeath, like suncet to the skies, 
The splendour of its prime,’’— 
are, or are not, the vain dreamers of empty 
dreams. 

Whether a type of education worthy of 
the proud name of Athens will ultimately 
characterise the newest of our Universities 
history, indeed, must show; if such an 
ideal is to prevail over the specious allure- 
ments of a ready-money “ utilitarianism,” 
it must be through the force of such con- 
siderations as Dr. Crosskey put forth in 
what may truly be called, in this connec- 
tion, an epoch-making utterance. It 
would be wrong to suggest that his was 
the first voice to plead with the thriving 
capital of the Midlands for due attention 
to the higher possibilities of intellectual 
culture in ourage. But it is due to his 
sagacions and far-seeing mind to observe 
that this 
formulation of a scheme on the subject; 
and that it led the way to those organised 
efforts which were speedily crowned with 
success, though not so speedily as to 
anticipate his death. He died in faith, 
not having received the promises, in 
accordance with that blessed ordinance of 
Providence that links together all dreamers 
of great dreams, and all workers for good 
causes whose day is not yet. 

Those who are interested in any way in 
this matter may consult the records of the 
Philosophical Society (Vol. V., part ii., 
p- 231) ; or they may luckily secure a copy 
of the reprinted address (Cornish, Bir- 
mingham, 1887). They will find in it 
many an echo of that lofty tone of thought 
which co-existed in Dr. Crosskey with a 
delightfully genial lowliness and quiet 
comradeship. Into his examination of 
the arguments concerning the merits and 
defects cf the London University (as it 


address was the first clear, 


then existed) we need not enter. He 
admits the use of a merely examining 
Board, but his plea is for a teaching 
institution in the best sense of the terms. 
He claims that no device for imparting 
knowledge, still less for merely testing it, 
can compare in worth with the means of 
educative intercourse which. a_ real 
University life affords. 

More noteworthy, net only by heads of 
institutions, but by parents and by 
aspiring youth, are Dr. Crosskey’s warn- 
ings against confining instruction to the 
things which are considered to be most 
profitable in a commercial sense. His 
remarks on this head may be supposed 
to be specially needed in those great 
manufacturing centres, of which Birming- 
ham is an example, where’ “ practical” 
men abound and the pursuit of wealth is 
keen and incessant; but, if we mistake 
not, there is a disposition in circles remote 
from the dim atmosphere of mills and fac- 
tories to yield to the same sordid seduc- 
tions, and to forget that to live worthily 
and to the full of one’s faculties is the 
very justification of “ getting a living.” 
“A University College,” he says, “ puts 
out of court the question, cutbono? It is 
not afraid of attempting the solution of 
abstract problems.” “The student who 
neglects every subject. save the one which 
is to be the business of his life will not 
have the same. mental grasp of its methods 
and resources-as the student who has 
received a certain amount of general 
training. The intellectual powers need 
cultivation as intellectusl powers before 
they are fit and ready to be used with the 
best effect for practical purposes.” 

t would take us too far to apply this 
principle to other things than the educa- 
tion of young people—to religious culture 
and to politics, for example. Verb. sap. 
Those who have watched the trend of 
public affairs'since “theory” has had to 
give place to bustling opportunism may 
say whether the ends of utility itself have 
been served by the change. And if, as a 
body of religious people, we are to-day 
impatient of religious philosophy and 
rather insensible to the finer emotions, the 
question arises—have we become through 
the dismissal. of “theory” any more up- 
right than our fathers, more self-denying 
and benevolent? It would, however, be 
in every way inappropriate to break. off 
upon a dubious note. We have. gladly 
taken the opportunity of calling attention 
to one of the many good services rendered 
by our late friend to the cause of educa- 
tion and. progress, and to sun ourselves 
awhile in pious memory of him. 


A hari 8 ene 


PRESBYTERIAN COLLEGE, CAR- 


MARTHEN. 


Mr. G. H. Curnnexu, secretary of the, 
Presbyterian Board, the headquarters of. 


which are at Dr. Williams’s Library, has 
sent us a copy of the revised prospectus 
of the Presbyterian’ College, Carmarthen, 
prepared to meet the requirements of the 
University of Wales, in the matter of 
theological degrees. Important changes 
have been made, and an additional pro- 
fessor has been appointed. As will be seen 
from the passages from the prospectus 
quoted below, valuable assistance is offered 
to students preparing for the B.D. degree, 
and Mr. Clennell points out that Car- 


marthen is the only one of the ‘recog-. 


nised and approved” colleges which is free 
from sectarian tests. 


The new arrange- 


ments come into force next October, and 
we are glad to call atteation to the 
following statements in the prospectus :— 


This College is the continuation of the 
Academy founded by the Rey. Samuel 
Jones, M.A., sometime Fellow of Jesus 
College, Oxford, one of the Two Thousand 
ejected Ministers of 1662 ; and is supported 
and governed by the Presbyterian Board, 
London, which was founded in 1689, It is 
endowed in part by the Will of Dr. Daniel 
Williams (1644-1715), by the Jackson 
Trustees, and the Berman Trustees. — 

The College exists for the purpose of 
educating young men for the Christian 
ministry among Protestant Nonconformists. - 
It is open to Students of all denominations 
without any profession of Theological 
opinion being required; and the various 
branches of study are taught without 
reference to any’sectarian distinctions, 

The course of study is mainly Theological, 
and under the present regulations extends 
over three Sessions, being adapted, in the 
higher departments, to the requirements 
for the B.D. degree.of the University of 
Wales. Every Student on his entrance will 
be required to pledge himself to conform to 
the rules and regulations of the College, 
and ‘to complete the prescribed course, 
unless special permission to withdraw at 
an earlier date be given by the Presbyterian 
Board. ; : ; 

- Prizes of considerable amount are offered 
for. competition at the close of every Session, 
Students who require pecuniary assistance 
are also eligible for Bursaries provided by 
Trustees of varicus Funds in Nngland and 
Wales. Graduate-students preparing for 
the B.D, Examinations of the University of 
Wales are further eligible for scholarships of 
£40 per annum, tenable at the College for 
three years. 

Graduate-students preparing for the B.D. 
Examinations of the University of Wales are 
admitted to the various courses free of 
charge. Other Students are required to 
pay a fee of £8 per Session, which must be 
forwarded to the Secretary of the Presby- 
terian Board not later than the last week in 
September. 2S 

Applications for admission must reach 
the Secretary of the Presbyterian Board on 
or before Sept. 1, and must be on the 
prescribed form, to. be obtained of the 
Secretary. 

Candidates who propose to follow the 
B.D. course must. be graduates of a Uni- 
versity or College by law established, in 
the United Kingdom, with power to grant 
Degrees in the ordinary Faculties. 

The staff of the College is as follows :— 
Principal, Walter J. Hvans, M.A. (Oxon.); 
Professor of Theology, the Rey. D. BP, 
Jones, M.A. (Glasgow); Professor of 
Hebrew and Hellenistic Greek, the 
Rev. J.. H. Weatherall, B.A. (Oxon.): 
Professor of Philosophy, the Rey. FE, 


| Keri Evans, M.A. (Glasgow). 


The full prospectus may*be had by 
application to Mr. Clennell, at 87, Down. - 
road, Clapton, N.E. ; at fle 


Dr. Witiiam-Smytu Memortan Founp. 
—The Rev. C. J. Street acknowledges 
with thanks the following further gifts 
from readers of Tun Ineuirtr:—R. BE. 
Haslam, £2 23.; W. C. Jolly, £2 2s.; 
J.T. and H. Atkins, £1; Mrs. Nicholls, 
£1..1s.;. William. Harnig,” £17 ds.-; 
W. H. Ryland, £1 I1s.; Mrs. Giinter, 
10s.; Burnley Unitaian Chureh, per 
Rev. E. A. Voysey, £1 1s. He has also 
received £1 6s. 6d. from five friends to be 
added to the Bolton List. The total 
amount to date is £75 19s. 6d., which has 


been forwarded to the Treasurer of the 


Fund, who writes: ‘1 can’t tell you how 
grateful everybody here is to you and 
your Unitarian friends for the very aztive 
help you are giving us,” 
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A FAITHFUL BISHOP.* 


_A PATHETIC interest attaches to this last 
book prepared for publication by the late 
Bishop of Durham. The Preface is dated 
Whitsuntide, and another page bears this 
inscription :— 

Thad purposed to dedicate this book to 
my wife, for forty-eight years my unfailing 


counsellor and stay: I now dedicate it to 
her memory. 


Mrs. Westcott died in May, and in 
July, before the book was actually issued, 
her husband also passed away. 

“Lessons from Work” is the title given 
to this collection of addresses on a great 
variety of subjects, showing the breadth 
of the Bishop’s sympathies, and the 
earnestness with which he took up every 
subject, convinced that there was Divine 
significance in the whole of human life. 
Thus we find addresses not only on the 
central doctrines of the Church, and what 
might have been regarded as Dr. West- 
cott’s special subject, Biblical Criticism, 
and the Revised Version, but on such 
subjects as “Prayer the Support of 
Foreign Missions,” “'The Prophetic Call 
of Laymen,” “Our Creed aud Life,” 
“Temperance,” ‘Organisation of In- 
dustry,” “International Concord,” “ Ex- 
penditure,” “ Our Attitude towards War,” 
“The Empire,” “ Progress,” and in the 
Appendix, among other things, an address 
on “The Spiritual Ministry of Art.” 

The selection of topics, the Preface 
tells us, was determined on no definite 
plan, but the papers are all bound 
together by one underlying thought. To 
Westcott “the Incarnation” was the 
supreme fact in life, containing in itself 
implicitly the whole of religion, and 
throughout this book we see how that 
conviction ruled his thought and inspired 
his manifold activity. 

The first paper, which is also the 
longest and most elaborate in the book, is 
on “ The Position and Call of the English 
Church.” It is divided into five séctions, 
the first two of which were given as a 
sermon or address in Durham Cathedral, 
and the other three in St. Cuthbert’s, 
Darlington, ten days later. Here we have 
a clear statement of Westcott’s position. 
He believed with his whole heart in the 
Church and in the historic Episcopate, 
and jyet this could not separate him in 
religious sympathy from those outside his 
own Church. He recognised the strength 
and the good works of non-Episcopal 
bodies, and could not deny the presence 
of Christ among any “ who show the good 
fruits and love by which we are to know 
his disciples.” ‘‘ Is Catholicity,” he asked, 
“determined by reference to the past 
alone ? Can we call an opinion ‘ Catholic’ 

when it is opposed to the deliberate con- 

yictions of multitudes of believers, not 
less fertile than we are in Christian 
works?” 

He believed implicitly in the “ Historic 
Creed ” of Christendom, and in it, as we 
have said, held ‘‘the Incarnation” to be 
the supreme fact. 

Christ, the Word, the Son of God, is Him- 
self the Gospel. The Incarnation, the 
Nativity, the Transfiguration, the Passion, 
the Resurrection, the Ascension, are the 


* “ Tessons from Work.” By Brooke Foss West 


cott, D.D,, D.C.L., Bishop of Durham. Macmillan 
and Co, 63, ; 
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final and absolute revelation to man of God’s 
nature and will. 

What was thus revealed was the open 
way for all men of “fellowship with the 
Father ‘in Christ,’ or, in other words, 
“the participation in a Divine, eternal 
life, the foundation and the fulfilment of 
ovr present life”; and Westcott. strongly 
insisted that these great truths grow in 
fulness with the growth of our life, 
through the constant presence of the 
illuminating Spirit. No Creed can fully 
express the truth ; the life of the Church 
is always demonstrating and discovering, 
according to the measure of its fidelity, a 
fresh measure of the inexhaustible truth. 

Thus we can understand Westcott’s 
earnestness not only in the special affairs 
of the Church, but in the broader interests 
of the world, where he saw in the aspira- 
tion and endeavours of a true humanity 
the impulse of a Divine Spirit, ever 
unfolding more of the meaning of 
“fellowship with the Father in Christ.” 
“ As long as men are abie to gain further 
insight into themselves or into the world, 
the age of Revelation is not closed.” 
After the teaching of the Evangelical 
Revival, and of the Oxford movement (the 
one deficient in learning, the other in 
historical insight) Westéott welcomed the 
coming of a new age in which the fresh 
moulding forces of Christian thought 
should be ‘‘ Physical Science, Historical 
Criticism, and Socialism in the proper 
sense of the word, as opposed to 
Individualism.” 


The resources of the earth, material and 
moral, are now laid open to us; the history 
of the {past is disclosed with increasing 
fulness; the obligations involved in the 
solidarity of mankind are everywhere felt. 

In each of these he saw the Divine 
significance, aud pleaded that they could 
only be fully understood by those who 
were quickened by faith in the Incarna- 
tion, and saw ‘‘ Christ’s creative love ” 
still active in the world. The message 
for our age he declared to be “ Fellowship 
with the Father in Christ,” which is pos- 
sible to us now, because the spirit of son- 
ship is revealed to us in the Incarnation, 
and is realised in all who through Christ 
“have access in one Spirit unto ths Father.” 

Westcott while holding jealously to 
“the true divinity of the Son,” to whom 
as ‘Creator and Redeemer” the humblest 
adoration must be rendered, yet depre- 
cated the too frequent forgetfulness of 
the Father, “the fountain of Godhead, 
who is habitually spoken of in the New 
Testament absolutely as God in immediate 
connection with Christ, the Father, who 
sent His Son to be the propitiation for our 
sins.” 

At the present time the right of access to 
the Father holds a small place in religion, 
and there is great need that we should 
meditate on this awe-inspiring privilege. 
On all sides we find a growing tendency in 
popular forms of worship, which is domin- 
ant in modern hymns addressed to ‘* Jesus,”’ 
to put, as it were, into the background the 
glory and the love of the Father, and so 
to weaken our sense of the unity, the 
spirituality, the majesty of God, though the 
regular use of the Old Testament, and espe- 
cially of the Psalter, ought to guard us 
against this serious danger. The tendency 
springs from a natural sentiment which has 
elsewhere found expression in Mariolatry, 
and is more attractive because it corresponds 
with the temper of the time which strives 
to give a material shape to its loftiest 
thoughts. 


In that significant passage, as it seems 


to us, we have the touch-stone by which 
the true interpretation of the whole 
Christian Gospel, as Westcott represented 
it, may be found. He himself accepted 
as absolutely given the facts of the 
“ Historie Creed,” which involves the 
Trinitarian formula; but his most lumin- 
ous teaching concerning Life as the great 
revealer, and the constant presence of the 
Spirit, appears to us more firmly based 
and more profoundly true, when it is 
recognised that the Spirit takes of the 
things of Christ and reveals them to us, 
not as pertaining to “God the Son,” but 
to the true human Child of God, while 
the constant Spirit is the one Hternal 
Father. This doubtless involves a breach 
with the ‘‘ Historic Creed,” but not, as we 
believe, with the fellowship of Christ’s 
disciples and the spirit of his teaching. 

Those who have learnt to value 
Westcott’s teaching in such books as 
“ Christus Consummator,” ‘ Social Aspects 
of Christianity,” and “The Incarnation 
and Common Life,” will be glad to have 
this last volume, though one would not 
choose it as the only one of his books to 
possess. It is miscellaneous in character, 
yet rich in interest, and full of the lofty 
and devout spirit of the man. One other 
passage we will quote from it in 
conclusion :— 


Various influences are urging us now to 
work as we may and to pray for the Union of 
Christendom, The only way to Union, as far 
as I can see, is through life. All believers ° 
can heartily join inreliance on their Faith 
in such social reforms as those to which I 
have pointed. While much may appear to 
be uncertain, we can at least tell whether 
we desire to do the will of God. The 
effort to do it will bring us together by the 
power of the Holy Spirit, and when we are 
at fault He will guide us tothe truth. Life 
will make us conscious of the action of God 
in us and through us; and the fruits of life 
will vindicate our divine fellowship in the 
sight of the world. 


gone 
THE LIFE OF ROBERT LOUIS 
STEVENSON.* 


Tur publication of Stevenson’s Life 
cannot be compared in literary importance 
to that of his Letters two years ago. Had 
the Life come first it would have achieved 
greater success, for it would have had the 
spice of novelty and whetted the appetite 
for the better things to come. As it is 
the glorious freshness of the Letters has 
made us fastidious. They are one of the 
chief joys which pure literature has 
brought to us in recent years. In them- 
selves they contain such a vivid portrait 
of the man, that we seem to be in 
possession already of all the materials for 
criticising and correcting any other 
portrait which may be attempted. Mr. 
Sidney Colvin, too, discharged his duties 
as editor with admirable skill. His short 
introductions supply all the information 
that is really needed to weld the several 
groups of Letters into biographical unity. 
Mr. Leslie Stephen has used the same 
method with admirable effect in the 
delightful volume of Letters by J. hk. 
Green, recently issued. We are inclined 
to think that for the great letter-writer 
this is the ideal form of biography, and 
wise men will hardly ask for more, 
However, in the case of Stevenson, the 
fates have willed otherwise, and Mr. 


“Whe Life of Robert Louis Stevenson.” By 
Graham Balfour. London: Methuen and Co, ‘Two 
yolumes, 203, net, 
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Graham Balfour has succeeded in spite of 
many difficulties in giving us a book of 
real merit, containing much which we 
should have been sorry to lose. His 
biography does not come upon us with 
the force of a revelation, but it is candid, 
fair, and affectionate, with a dash of 
hearty hero-worship which Stevenson 
himself would have loved. The difficulties 
are not, of course, of Mr. Balfour’s own 
making. It is not his fault that we know 
and love his hero already. 

The first volume in particular had to be 
a compilation from familiar materials. 
As we read, we are reminded continually 
of the quotations in Hamlet. It could not 
be otherwise if the story was to be re-told 
at all, and Mr. Balfour is yuite right 
neither to omit nor to apologise. When the 
second volume is reached, the narrative 
seems to move more easily aud to gain in 
vigour and freshness. Here the writer 
is dealing with scenes and incidents whose 
very distance and strangeness makes them 
piquant and romantic. He is himself 
familiar with the tropical life of the Pacific, 
and as a member for a time of Stevenson’s 
household at Vailima he can describe the 
semi-patriarchal life in Samoa away from 
books and the distractions of civilisation 
with a true feeling for its atmosphere. It 
is this part of the book which really seems 
to give us something new, or at least 
something which we had not realized so 
clearly before. 

There is in Stevenson a rare combination 
of qualities which is the source of his 
power over a multitude of readers in 
themselves very dissimilar in taste and 
temperament. Some are attracted by his 
mastery of style, others by the atmosphere 
pervading all his books, which is some- 
thing different from style and is at the 
same time so subtly interwoven with it 
that the two can never really be separated. 
A still larger number are won by the way 
in which Stevenson gives himself to his 
readers and invites them into the circle of 
his friendship. All the really great prose 
writers have these three qualities—though 
they may possess them with varying 
degrees of emphasis —the feeling for 
the fitness and cadence of wurds, atmos- 
phere and personality. Burke, Newman, 
and Matthew Arnold possess them, to 
name only three conspicuous instances, 
and Stevenson belongs to the same group. 
He has, it is true, been accused by some 
critics of allowing his care for the art of 
words to degenerate into a self-conscious 
artifice. This is a danger into which 
some great writers have not been 
able to save themselves from falling. 
There are passages by Walter Pater, 
which, in spite of the sensitive beauty of 
their texture, are marred by a self-con- 
scious striving for effect and an air of 
fastidiousness which almost sinks into 
preciosity. We doubt, however, whether 
many readers feel this about Stevenson. 
There is nothing of the recluse about him. 
He belongs to no literary coterie. Every- 
thing he writes reflects his own healthy 
craving for reality. He is not to be 
accused of a self-conscious pose, because, 
unlike many literary craftsmen, he has 
told us the secrets of the workshop, 
and preached the morality of taking 
pains. 

No one ever set himself more persist- 
ently than Stevenson to the “ great task 
of happiness.” He forced life to yield to 
him its maximum of erjoyment. In spite 
of his long battle against disease he kept 


the spirit of a school-boy out for a holiday 
to the end. This gaiety of heart was, 
however, only one side of his character. 
Below the surface there was an element 
of seriousness. He never outgrew his 
Scottish training. There was “ something 
of the Shorter-Catechist”’ in his blood, 
His moral judgments were often uncon- 
ventional, but be knew how to be stern to 
himself, and he could never tolerate the 
vices of weakness and a mean spirit in 
others. In many of the references to 
religion and its- judgments of life which 
occur in his Letters and Hssays, he has 
in mind the pious people who imagine 
that they glorify God by making things 
“dull and dowie.” There is some of the 
exaggeration of the epigram in such 
sayings as “to be happy is the first step 
in being pious,” or ‘the whole neces- 
sary morality is kindness”; but with 
what unerring instinct they recall us to 
some of the chief things which ecclesias- 
tical religion is too liable to forget. 
Stevenson pleads with us to give larger 
room to the unconventional pieties of life. 
To do our work bravely and without 
murmuring at our lot, to bear our sorrows 
with self-control finding in them the dis- 
cipline of God, to make the joys and 
burdens of other men our own, to en- 
courage with our praise and admiration 
the true word and the brave deed, to say 
out what we mean about life and man and 
God “in fair and square human lan- 
guage,” this, if he reads the riddle of the 
earth truly, is no small part of the whole 
duty of man. 

Like many another when the time of 
reaction was over and his own life had to 
guide the spirit of his home and of the 
weak and dependent in his neighbourhood, 

tevenson returned naturally to the reli- 
gious habits of his childhood. Mr. Bal- 
four has printed in an Appendix a collec- 
tion of Vailima Prayers which Stevenson 
composed for use in his own household. 
Perhaps more than anything else in these 
two volumes they add one more living 
touch to the picture, and bring us close 
to the real spirit of the man. We cannot 
finish this notice better than with one 
characteristic and beautiful extract :— 

The day returns and brings us the petty 
round of irritating concerns and duties. 
Help us to play the man, help us to perform 
them with laughter and kind faces, let 
cheerfulness abound with industry. ... 
Give us to go blithely on our business all 
this day, bring us to our resting beds weary 
and content and undishonoured, and grant 


us in the end the gift of sleep. 
\algseds hy 20,5 


—_—_—_—_—_—_2—______—. 


THE MARROW OF TRADITION.* 


Tue title of this book is borrowed from 
one of Charles Lamb’s pithy sayings, and 
it is fully justified by the vital issue with 
which it deals. It is a patent fact that 
the proverbial “ skeleton in the closet ”’ of 
the Great Republic across the Atlantic is 
the race-question which becomes more 
burning as time goes on. 

Many solutions have been tried, as 
widely different as that of the Pan- 
African Conference, lately held in London, 
with its demand for the highest in- 
tellectual culture, to that of the more 
practical, and so far as it bas gone, the 
more successful scheme of Dr. Booker 


* “The Marrow of Tradition.” By Charles W. 
Chesnutt. Houghton, Mifflin and Co. Boston 
and New York. 1901, 


Washington in his Technical and Normal 
Institute at Tuskegee, Alabama. ‘This 
institute already numbers thousands whom 
it has benefited, and its mission of 
practical usefulness is incalculable all over 
the South. But when we consider that 
there are nearly ten million negro or Afro- 
Americans, we can partly estimate the 
work yet to be done by the “‘ architects of 
fate,” amongst whom novelists may claim 
a place. 

“The: Marrow of Tradition ” is a 
southern story of the present day, a 
sequel to the period described in the 
“ Crisis,’ and later than the carpet- 
baggers and the Ku Klux which followed 
upon the conclusion of the Civil War in 
1865, and complicated matters in the 
South. This present-day state of things 
adds to the value of the book, which is a 
very able exposition of the case. The 
work is compared to ‘Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin,” so great is its dramatic intensity 
and so strong its appeal to popular sym- 
pathy, and if Charles.W. Chesnutt can 
produce anything like the effect that the 
work of Harriet Beecher Stowe produced 
a generation ago, he will deserve well of 
his country and of thereading and thinking 
people of all countries. 

The scene is laid in a southern city 
where two-thirds of the inhabitants are 
coloured people, and where the dominant 
one-third of whites use the most un- 
scrupnlous means to’ disfranchise and 
degrade the majority. Major Carteret, 
the editor of the leading paper, uses all 
his influence, political as well as 
editorial, to create ill-feeling between 
the races, and his efforts culminate in a 
riot, when troops are called in and many 
innocent lives are sacrificed. Hvyery device 


is resorted to in order to eject even the ~ 


educated coloured people from the muni- 
cipal government, and to intimidate the 


' negroes so as to prevent them from ayail- 


ing themselves of their rights at the ballot- 
box. Typical characters, bad as well as 


good, white as well as coloured, are . 


depicted with skill, and their strength and 
weakness are dramatically brought out in 
the course of the story, in which love 
episodes and family affections also find a 
place. But perhaps the greatest value of 
the book~is the fact that there 1s nothing 
in the tale which might not occur, or has 


not really occurred, in actual life in the ~ 


present day. It portrays the state of 
things in the South with only too true a 
verisimilitude. This has of late years been 
fully attested by the frequent lynchings 
that are the disgrace of our time, setting 
at defiance legislature and law, 
bringing anarchy and barbarism 
civilised life. 

The work is well written ina judicial 
spirit and a lucid and incisive style. We 
welcome it in the spirit of Fiat Justitia 
that must prevail eventually before the 
race-question, North as wellas South, can 
be solved in America. R. Moore. 


—_———_—_@—_—— 


THE HELPER FOR 1902.* 


Trat “The Helper” is appreciated in 
our schools and homes is proved by the 
fact that the 1901 volume has been com- 
pletely sold out, and while there are still 


into 


copies of the three earlier volumes to be | 


had (we advise our friends to complete 


* ©The Helper,” a Handbook for Sunday School 
Teachers and Parents. Edited by the Rey. W. G. 
Tarrant, B.A., Sunday School Association, Essex 
Hall, Essex-street, Strand, W.C. 2s, 6d. net, 
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their sets before it is too late), the new 
volume is sure of a very cordial welcome. 
Such a welcome it certainly deserves. 


Are you in want ofjjsomething sugges- 
tive for the very little ones? Have youa 
pair or:;more of. explosive young mortals 
in the home circle jwho ‘‘'take after some- 
body,’?, and you don’t know who, and 
do you want to settle them down a bit ? 
Are you just a little in a fog yourself 
as to the Bible and our distinctive 
religious principles? Do you like looking 
at pretty things, and looking for marvellous 
things, by yourself (but not for yourself) or 
along with thechildren ? Is it a story, ora 
carol, or quiet serious talk you want? Did 
you come to London to the ‘** Twentieth 
Century meetings ’’—surely the best thing 
in their way that we have ever had, or are 
likely to have—and do you wish to be 
caught up again into the third heaven and 
hear the great inspiring words again which 
it was not unlawful for a man—or a woman 
—toutter? Is your eye fixed on the future 
of our churches; and do you want to get 
your forces into Jine, from school to church, 
and all to throb with the full-healthy pulse 
of Christian endeavour ? In short, do you 
want provoking unto good works of any 
kind, with and for your young people ? 


Then get the book and see what the 
Editor says next, for that is a passage 


from his opening address, and you will. 


see that he does not promise more than 
the contents of this “Helper” amply 
justify. ; 

The Sunday-school addresses at the 
great Whitsuntide gathering were well 
worth preserving in this form, and the 
papers on “Class, Guild, and Church” 
should also be specially noted as touching 
upon a movement which promises to be 
of far-reaching importance in our common 
life. Even those who cannot follow Mr. 
Priestley vans in every particular will 
find much that is helpful and suggestive 
in the record of his experience, and both 
the Editor and Mr. Wood strongly em- 
phasise the worth of the Guild. There is 
much help in this volume, as in its pre- 
decessors, for good sets of lessons, and 
the Editor contributes a useful series of 
notes for ‘‘ Bible Lessons for the Year,” 
which will interest parsons as well as 
other teachers; but the most delightful 
feature of the book is, to our mind, its 
stories and parables, including Miss K. F. 
Lawford’s “Stories of the Early Italian 
Masters,” and Mr. Thomas Robinson’s 
“Nature Studies,” illustrated by beauti- 
ful drawings, which are his own work. 
There are two sets of these studies, 
“Leaves: their Work and Beauty,” and 
“Shore Life,” the studies of which were 
made during the summer at Port Erin 
and Port St. Mary in the Isle of Man. 

Of the stories proper, if we had to 
name one as most perfect in a small com- 
pass, we should choose ‘The Compact,” 
by Miss Gertrude Martineau; there are 
two others of hers, and a longer story, 
touching and beautiful—“ A Mission of 
Patience” —by Miss Laura G. Ackroyd ; 
the four Story Lessons on “The Pearl of 
Great Price,’ by Mr. A. H. Biggs, are 
also full of interest and vivid teaching. 

Among the verses are the following, by 
the Rey. E. L. H. Thomas :— 


Baby, thy wonder wakes anew 

My own for lovely things of earth, 
All things that loveliest grew 

Are lovelier for thy birth. 


This red rose takes thee with delight, 
And revels in thy captured eyes ; 
In the dew of thy young sight 
Its freshest beauties rise. 


I had forgot the round-eyed days, 
The rapture at life’s rainbow gate : 
Thou makest me by thy gaze 
Heir to a lapsed estate. ; 
This is enough to show how rich is the 
store gathered up in this new “ Helper” ; 
and again with the Editor we will say, 
“ Be helped, I beg you.” 


—— 


ON THE EDITOR’S TABLE. 


Tue accumulation is appalling! And 
at the end of a year remorse clutches an 
unready pen, at least to confess what 
gratitude for good books was eager to do 
if only space and time had not forbidden. 
The books, everyone of them, are worth 
much fuller notice, and of some we shall 
still hope to write further. 


But that two-handed engine at the door 
Stands ready to smite once, and smite no 
more. 

Meanwhile we must briefly note the chief 
of these, which have lain, some of them 
long and reproachfully, others not very 
long on our table, waiting for review. 
They cannot be exactly classified, but may 
be broadly grouped as follows :— 


Religion and Religions. 


The volume of “Christian Conference 
Essays,” edited by the Rev. A. G. B. Atkin- 
son and published last year (A. and C. 
Black, 5s. net) after an introduction by 
the Bishop of Hereford, opens with the 
striking essay by the late Professor 
Auguste Sabatier on “ Christian Dogma 
and the Christian Life,’ and among the 
other essays includes Canon Barnett’s on 
“The Church and Nationalism,” and Dr. 
Brooke Herford’s on “ The Further 
Reformation Needed.” The Hditor tells 
of the useful function of this Christian 


‘Conference, and Dr. Horton writes a brief 


“Conclusion.” 

The eighth edition of Mr. A. J. Bal- 
four’s “ Foundations of Belief,” being notes 
introductory to the study of Theology, 
first published in 1895, is the wore 
welcome because it contains a new Intro- 
duction, and a new concluding chapter, 
which gives a helpful summary of the 
argument. (Longmans. 6s. net.) 

A word of cordial welcome to Professor 
Morris Jastrow’s new book, “ The Study ‘of 
Religion,” in the Contemporary Science 
Series! It is dedicated to Professor 
Tiele, and will be found full of interest 
for those who are devoted to the com- 
parative study of religions. (Walter 
Scott. 6s.) 

From many sides there come to us 
welcome testimonies to the foundation 
truths of the spiritual life of man. From 
New Zealand has come Dr. John Smith’s 
“Truth and Reality: a Plea for the 
Unity of the Spirit and the Unity of Life 
in all its Manifestations,’ with an intro- 
ductory note by Professor Flint, of 
Edinburgh (T. and T. Clark, 4s.); and 
from across the Atlantic “A Dynamic 
Faith,” by Rufus M. Jones, Professor of 
Philosophy at Haverford College, which, 
having dealt with the Basis of Religion, 
goes on to speak of Mystics and Quakerism. 
(Headley Bros. 2s. 6d.) With these two 
may usefully be read Dr. Washington 
Gladden’s ‘“ How Much is Left of the Old 
Doctrines? A Book for the People” 
(Jas. Clarke and OCo., 4s.), and Dr. M. J. 
Savage’s last book, ‘The Passing and the 
Permanent in Religion.” (G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. 6s.) Here may be also named a 
welcome yolume of “ Essays, Theological 


and Literary,” by the late Professor 
Charles Carroll Everett, of Harvard, 
edited by Professor C. H. Toy, eight of 
the twelve essays being reprinted from the 
New World. We always looked eagerly 
for Dr. Everett’s essays, and are thankful 
to have this volume, with its capital 


portrait. (Boston: Houghton, Miffin, 
and Co.; London: Gay and Bird. 7s. 
| net.) 


The Bible. 

The first volume of the International 
Handbooks to the New Testament, issued 
under the general editorship of Dr. Orello 
Cone, was Dr. Drummond’s commentary on 
“The Epistles of Paul the Apostle,” pub- 
lished in 1899. The second volume to 
appear was on “The Synoptic Gospels,” by 
President Cary, of the Meadville Theo- 
logical School, and we believe that Dr. 
Cone’s volume on “ Hebrews, Colossians, 
Ephesians, &c.,”” has also been published, 
though it has not yet reached us from 
across the Atlantic. (G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. 7s. 6d. each volume.) 

Professor R. G. Moulton was very 
popular as an Extension Lecturer before 
he went to Chicago. His larger work on 
“The Literary Study of the Bible,” first 
published in 1896, reached a second 
edition, “revised and partly rewritten” 
two years ago (Isbister and Co., 10s. 6d.), 
and to this has now been added, “A 
Short Introduction to the Literature of 
the Bible,” which, the author explains, is 
not an abridgment of the larger work, 
but is intended to help the general reader 
to enjoy the Bible as literature. (Isbister 
and Co. 3s. 6d.) The general reader 
should also make a point of reading “‘ The 
Twentieth-Century New Testament,” a 
translation into modern English to which 
more than one reference has already been 
made in these columns. The book has 
been issued in three parts, and the first 
which contains the Gospels and the Book 
of Acts, is already in an eighth edition. 
(Horace Marshall. Pt. I., 1s. 6d.; Pt. IT. 
1s. ; Pt. IIL, Is., or in one volume, 3s. 6d.) 
Another most excellent book is the 
“ Biblical Introduction,” by Professors 
W. H. Bennett and W. F. Adeney, of 
New College, London, published two years 
ago, the former dealing with the Old Testa- 
ment, the latter with the New. (Methuen 
and Co. 7s. 6d.) Professor Adeney is 
also the general editor of ‘The Century 
Bible,” a series of excellent little hand- 
books, in which the New Testament is 
being issued in thirteen volumes, with 
Introductions and Commentary, from the 
liberal orthodox point of view. The 
volume before us is on “ The General 
Epistles: James, Peter, John, and Jude,” 
by Professor Bennett. (JT. C. and E. C. 
Jack. 2s. net.) Professor Agar Beet’s 
“Commentary on St. Paul’s Epistle to 
the Romans” has reached a ninth edition, 
which has been carefully rewritten, 
embodying ‘“ the writer’s mature thought 
about the greatest work of the greatest 
of the apostles of Christ.” (Hodder and 
Stoughton. 7s. 6d.) ; 


The Church, Leaders, and Preachers. 

The first volumes of the series of 
“World’s Epoch Makers” we have 
already noticed, but have received several 
other volumes which promise most in- 
teresting reading. The Rev. W. Fair- 
weather writes on “Origen and Greek 
Patristic Theology,” Professor John 
Herkless on ‘‘ Francis and Dominic and the 
Mendicant Orders,” the Rev, A. C. Welch, 
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on “ Anselm,” and the Rev. G. M‘Hardy 
on “Savonarola.” There is also a volume 
on “Muhammad and his Power,” by Mr. 
P. de Lacy Johnstone. (T. and T. Clark. 
3s. each volume.) In the “ Heroes of the 
Reformation” series, Professor S. M. 
Jackson, of New York, writes on “ Huld- 
reich Zwingli,’ the book being very 
liberally illustrated. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
6s.) Dr. Alexander Mackennal’s “Sketches 
in the Evolution of English Congrega- 
tionalism” are the Carew Lecture for 
1900-01, delivered in Hartford Theological 
Seminary, Connecticut, and contain a 
timely exposition of the principles of the 
body of which the author is so distin- 
guished a member. (J. Nisbet and 
Co. 5s.) 

In the series of “ Small Books on Great 
Subjects,” the Rev. W. Garrett Horder’s 
“Supreme Argument for Christianity : 
an Appeal to Facts” was published two 
years ago. Among the books which con- 
tain material for a fuller presentment of 
the argument of his four lectures, Mr. 
Horder mentions C. L. Brace’s * Gesta 
Christi,’ and Seeley’s ‘Ecce Homo.” 
More recentiadditions to the series are 
Dr. John Pulsford’s ‘“Infoldings and 
Unfoldings of the Divine Genius in 
Nature and Man,” and Dr. P. T. For- 
syth’s ‘The Taste of, Death and the Life 
of Grace,” each thoroughly characteristic 
of its author, and well worth reading. 
(James Clarke and Co. Is. 6d. each 
volume.) No one could look at the por- 
trait in the Rev. T. T. Munger’s “ Horace 
Bushnell, Preacher and Theologian,” and 
not long to read the book. It is the 
fullest biography of that broad-minded 
American divine that has yet appeared. 
(James Clarke and Co. 6s.) Dr. John 
Brown’s (of Bedford) “ Puritan Preaching 
in England: A Study of Past and 
Present,” isthe Lyman Beecher Lectures on 
“Preaching,” delivered at Yale in October, 
1899. Beginning with the Friars, Dr. 
Brown touches on Colet, Bunyan, Baxter, 
and other elder preachers, and then comes 
to Binney, Spurgeon, Dale, and Maclaren, 
of Manchester. (Hodder and . Stough- 
ton. 6s.). The Rev. J. H. Jowett also 
has an address on‘‘The Secrets of Effective 
Preaching,” in his volume of sermons, 
“Apostolic Optimism” (Hodder 
Stoughton, 6s.) ; and, finally, we note that 
Sir Hdward Russell is also among the 
preachers, as readers of the Liverpool 
Daily Post well know. The Bishop of 
Hereford writes an introduction to the 
sermons, preached for the most part 
through the columns of the Daily Post, 
“An fditor’s Sermons on Days of the 
Christian Year, and Other Subjects.” 
(Fisher Unwin. 6s. net.) 


Miscellaneous. 


“The Heart of the Empire” is a volume 
of essays by men of University standing, 
who have gained first-hand knowledge of 
the most vital problems of modern city 
life by residence in settlements or block- 
dwellings, or by otherwise coming into 
direct contact with the working*popula- 
tion in the poorest quarters. The essay 
on ‘“‘ Imperialism ” stands somewhat apart 
from the rest, but will reward a patient 
reading. The other essays are also various 
in tone and quality, dealing with Educa- 
tion, Charity, Temperance, the Church, &e. 
‘We note especially the valuable essay on 
“The Housing Problem,” by Mr. F. W. 
Lawrence, M.A., of the Mansfield House 


- 
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Settlement. The book quickly reached a 
second edition. (Fisher Unwin. 7s. 6d.) 
“Tolstoy and His Problems” gathers 
up a number of essays by Aylmer Maude, 
one of the best known interpreters of the 
great Russian in this country. The last 
essay is on “ The Doukhobors: A Russian 
Exodus.” (Grant Richards. 6s.) 

Dr. Benjamin Rand has made a valuable 
contribution to English philosophical 
literature in his substantial volume of 
“The Life, Unpublished Letters, and 
Philosophical Regimen of Authony, Earl 
of Shaftesbury, author of the ‘ Character- 
istics’ (1671-1718).” Shaftesbury is dealt 
with in Martineau’s “Types of Ethical 
Theory,’ under the section, “ Asthetic 
Ethics.” (Sonnenschein and Co. 15s.) 

“A Literary History of America,” by 
Professor Barrett Wendell, of Harvard, 
will havea special interest for many of our 
readers. To its study of New England 
writers, Emerson, Whittier, Longfellow, 
Lowell, Holmes, and others, we must 
return again. ‘The Literary History of 
India ” in the same series we have already 
noticed. (Fisher Unwin. 16s.) 

Mr. Augustine Birrell brought a de- 
lightful freshness into the world of letters 
with his “ Obiter Dicta,” the first volume 
of which appeared in 1884. The two 
volumes of his “Collected Essays,” in- 
cluding both series of “ Obiter Dicta,” 
“Res Judicatae,” and “ Essays about 
Men, Women, and Books,” are companions 


we are glad to have close at hand (Elliot: 


Stock, 12s.) ; and whoever enjoys listen- 
ing to Mr. Birrell will also welcome his 
last volume of ‘ Miscellanies,” though 
they are very miscellaneous, and not quite 
like the earliest essays. ‘Mr. Birrell has 


the virtue of making us want to know 


more, and to read the books he talks about. 
The “Miscellanies” include an address 
on Walter Bagehot, a lecture on the 
House of Commons, and an article from 
the Contemporary on Sir Robert Peel. 
(Hlliot Stock, 5s.) 

SirHenry Thompson’s bookon “ Modern 
Cremation, its History and Practice,” is in 
a third edition, revised and much enlarged 
from the edition of 1891. It deals in a 
thoroughly practical manner with a sub- 
ject of great importance, especially to our 
crowded city populations,‘and enforces the 
author’s arguments of twenty-five years 
ago by the results of subsequent experi- 
ence. (Smith, Elder and Co. 2s.) 

Two books about children we would 
gladly have lingered over— Children’s 
Sayings, edited with a Digression on the 
Small People,” by William Canton (Isbis- 
ter and Co., 2s. 6d.), and Mrs. C. P. 
(Stetson) Gilman’s “Concerning Children,” 
which will be of special interest to readers 
of her ‘‘ Women and Economies.” (@Q. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 6s.) 


_—_— OO 


SHORT NOTICES. 


The Unitarian Students at the Presby- 
terian College, Carmarthen, in the Nine-. 
teenth Century (1796-1901) is a little book 
which must have involved a great deal of 
patient work. It is compiled by an old 
student of the College, the Rev. R. J. 
Jones, M.A., of Aberdare, and will be 
found of great interest to all who care for 
Davies and Davis, Evans, Jones, and 
Williams, and their brethren. The first 
student whose record is given is David 
Davis (1747-1846), eldest son of David 
Davis, of Castell Hywel, and brother of 
Timothy Davis, of Evesham, How these 
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-two were mixed up with some early 


trouble about the exclusion of Unitarian 
students from Carmarthen may be seen 
from Mr. Jones’s pages, where, in an 
appendix, some contemporary letters from 
Dr. Abraham Rees and others are printed. 
(The book may be had from the Rev. 


R. J. Jones, Broniestin, Aberdare. (Cloth, - 


1s. 6d.; roan, gilt edges, 2s., post free). 


Dukinfield Old Chapel Sunday-school 
Centenary Souvenir, 1900, is in form a 
companion volume to the Rey. Alexander 
Gordon’s “ Historical Account of Dukin- 
field Chapel and its School.” It contains 
pictures of the school building (old and 
new), the chapel, and portraits of the 
ministers and a number of other workers, 
and a full account of the centenary cele- 
brations. (To be had. of Mr. E. B. 
Broadrick, Mona Bank, Dukinfield. 
1s. 6d. net; postage, 4d.) 


The Sceptre without a Sword, by George 
Matheson, D.D., is a Christmas booklet, 
with a decorative border to each page, 
printed in one restful colour, a plea for the 
dominion of a Divine Humanity as it is 
seen in Christ.. (James Clarke 


Co. 1s.) 


Herbert Fry's Royal Guide to the London 


Charities is a most useful annual volume, 
of which we have recéived the issue for 
1902. The charities are arranged iu 
alphabetical order, with particulars as to 
object, chief officials, address, &e. Among 
them we find the B. and F.U.A., a most 
useful charity, and, curiously enough, the 
“ Presbyterian Church of England Theo- 
logical College,” now established as 
Westminster College, at Cambridge. Dr. 
Williams’s Library we also find, but not 
the Presbyterian Board. (Chatto and 
Windus. Is. 6d.) 


In Memoriam Verses for Every Day in 
the Year, by Lucy Ridley, is a collection 
especially designed for the comfort of 
mourners, or for use on memorial-cards 
and tombstones. The verses are well 
selected and cover a wide range of authors, 
from , Michael Angelo, Chaucer, and 
Shakespeare, down to Longfellow, A. A. 
Proctor, ard the Rossettis. (Chatto and 
Windus. 2s. 6d. cloth, 3s. 6d. leather.) 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 

To PupxiisHERS.—[All Books, éc., sent to Tue 
InQuirER will be acknowledged under this head, 
with name of publisher and price, if swpplied. The 
necessities of our space, however, conypel us to limit 
the number selected for critical notice and review. ] 

A Study of Modern Anglicamsm, By 
Gordon Millrun, M.A. 3s. 6d. (Swan 
Sonnenschein.) 

Royal Guide to the London Charities. 
Edited by John Lane. Is. 6d. (Chatto 


and Windus.) ; 

The Helper. Edited by W. G. Tarrant, 
B.A. 2s. 6d. (Sunday School Associa- 
tion.) 
A Critical and Historical Enquiry into 
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Stoughton.) 
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THE CITY OF MANY GATES, 


I vusrep to think the city had but one 
gate to it. I had only heard of one, and 
thought, indeed, that it could not be pos- 
sible for it to have more; and so thought 
those around-me. But the time came 
when my eyes were opened, and I beheld 
the city as it really is—a City of many 
Gates. Around its walls are men, alone 
or in small groups, moving endlessly, all 
seeking entrance to the place of life. 
They never seem to weary in the search ; 
the generations come and go, but for ever 
that walled city has its human throngs 
without— the questioners and seekers 
after life. Never, until the final darkness 
falls-upon the earth, shall the mighty 
attraction of its mysteries cease for men. 

True it is that, as they come, they are 
almost turned back—nay, some have 
turned and given up the glorions hope— 


for there in the highway towards the city 


stood a linked crowd of . dark-clad 
warning-givers. Their voices and their 
language seemed of some earlier, darker 
age, and ever they strove to weaken the 
strong glad heart by declaring that only 
one gate gave entrance to the city-—a low- 
built, narrow entry, a true “ passing 
under the yoke” —a gateway which, 


though some called it Jewish and somé 


Christian, all named it as the Taw, 
whether of Moses, of God, or of the 
Church. But-the seekers broke through 
these croaking hindrances—even rudely at 
times—and pressed on; for above the 
cries of “ Orthodoxy!” and “the Creed!” 
(the--threatening war-notes of the 
medisvalists) they heard: strange, luring 
songs ‘rom the eity’s-streets; chants and 
odes of the joy and glory of the workers 
there, echoes of the music of the holy 
life; and heard, too, the sounds of 
“Welcome!” uttered in many different 
tongues by watchmen on the walls. For 
the watchmen of that city have but one 
task—to bring in, and not to keep out. 
The wanderers came to the first gate— 
that named the gate of Conscience. Here 
stood a sentry, who seemed most severe in 
look. He asked of those who felt drawn 
by that entrance, what were their aims ? 
Were they themselves sincere and earnest? 
Did they seek the True, in all its stern 
simplicity ?. Did they gladly accept the 
hard commands of Duty ?* Were they 
resolved to. look well and thoroughly. to 
themselves, to their regard for their com- 
rades, to their love for the Holiest ? And 
though many looked doubtfully upon the 
ground, and kept silence till that gate 
should close, others, with bright firm-set 
faces walked gladly through the gateway. 
But the rest/said—it isa hard entrance ; 
we hesitate before a city so austere in its 
demands; we seek the sunlight of eternal 
summer, not the chill greyness of 
So they went out into the 
open places again. But before they had 
gone far they found another gate, called 
the gate Beautiful. Over it was written in 
letters of gold: “ He hath made every- 
thing beautiful in its time.” And that 
magic sentence seemed to throw a charm 
over all they saw. The gate ilself grew 
into something cf mystical, sensuous fasci- 
nation for them: it changed all they saw 
as they looked through : the robed sentry, 
mild and winning in his smile, dignified in 
all his movements, was part of a picture 
in which even the streets, with their 
golden glories, their jewelled walls and 
windows were transformed. And through 
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it all flowed a stream of song and music, 
whose very sadness wooed. Many entered 
by that way, softly, and with folded 
hands. 

But others turned sharply away. “I 
must be compelled,” said one. And as he 
said it he found himself at a gate called 
Mystery. The gate itself was wonderful; 
it rested on a cloud, and, above it soared 
away into the clouds of tbe unscaled 
heavens. The people in the streets within 
walked gravely as in the midst of things 
they could not understand, whilst in and 
out went those who, by their manner, 
seemed a kind of priestly race. And when 
such common elements of life as bread 
and wine changed (as they thought)— 
took a new life to themselves—the people’s 
reverence seemed eestatic. Those only 
who longed for such a way entered. 

The rest moved onwards, about the 
walls, till they reached a gate called the 
Spiritual. Yet, even as they looked upon 
it, the gate itself became but an appear- 
ance, a semblance—for it seemed to melt 
away to limitless space—the walls passing 
with it, till all bounds had gone. It 
seemed to throw a new glory over the 
city, a halo of light, wherein nothing 
mean, nor harsh, nor animal, nor hope- 
less, could exist, but where the ideal shone 
everywhere. Actions had a deeper signi- 
ficance, for the soul was their origin—the 
glimpses of landscape were. soft and 
radiant as with the breath of God. Poet 
and prophet, seers into the texture of 
things, were the true dwellers in a city 
become “the soul’s sphere of infinite 
images ’’—where all heaven seemed open- 
ing through man and bird and flower and 


stream. All was transparent, spiritual, 
divine. ‘ Break the stone, and thou shalt 
find -me: cleave the wood and there 
am I.” : 


Yet many faltered before such high 
vision, and, though their hearts beat with 
wild new impulse, that gate seemed not 
for them. And they might have left the 
city to the seers and mystics, had they not 
found another gate—the gate of Jove. 
As they beheld it, their faces shone with 
joy. It was no sombre, gloomy, heavily- 
built arch. It might have sprung from a 
rosebush—this flower-laden circlet of the 
Eternal Love. 
kindness drew them, and the sounds from 
within, And as they came nearer, and 
heard the trembling air laden with songs 
of sympathy, and saw the deeds that love 
alone can do—beheld the streets of the 
city filled with willing hearts and hands 
at work for those who suffer, or have 
fallen, are sick, or lonely, or anxious, or 
perplexed—and then as, looking upward, 
they beheld Love’s banner, with the cross 
upon it, glowing there at the central 
Glory--for “God is Love”—they could 
not be restrained, but entered with songs 
of gladness, asking no other portal. 

Other gates there are giving entrance 
to that city of God on earth men call 
Religion—the city through whose midst 
runs “the river of water of Life, clear as 
crystal.” And while some enter by one 
gate, and some by another, the angelic 
song of ‘peace and goodwill” is more 
aud more filling the air, until the day 
draws near when none shall speak harshly 
of another’s choice. For in that day will 
all be glad that, whether by outward Law 
or inward Conscience, power of Mystery 
or charm of Beauty, by the Spirit’s height 
or Love’s depth, each entrance has its 
own appearance of perfection (for ‘ each 
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of the several gates was of one pearl”), 
and all paths end in Him to Whom at 
last no Temple need be raised. 

Epear Dariyn. 


THE CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


Goop-ByE to the Old Year—the first 
year of the New Century finished! Has 
it been a happy year to you? Have you 
at least tried to make it a good year, and 
to make others happy in it ? 

T hope, at any rate, that you have all 
had a very happy Christmas, and I hope 
you liked the Children’s Column last 
week. 

This week we ¢an only have a little 
space for the children ; but I want to ask you 
one question : Have yougotthe new volume 
of Young Days? But perhaps you 
have been taking it in the monthly parts 
all through the year. The bound volume 
is to be had from the Sunday School Asso- 
ciation, at Essex Hall, and costs Is. 6d. It 
makes a charming book for the children, 
with a great many interesting things in 
in it, and plenty of good stories. If you 
don’t think so, read the little story which 
begins the March number, on p. 33, called 
“ Robbie’s Victory,” and then read p. 84, 
“Ags Good as a Horse,” and “ Nannie’s 
Little Minute,” which begins on p. 109, 
and Dr. Edward: Everett Hale’s. story, 
which begins the December number on 
p. 177, “Asaph Sheafe’s Christmas.” A 
good many of the best things in this book 
are borrowed from America. 

In one little corner there is a saying 
worth thinking about, but perhaps it is 
more. for the teacher than the children : 

A teacher said toa boy who had the repu- 
tation of being very bad: ‘* How many bad 
boys does it take to make a good one? ”’ 
** One, sir, if you treat him well,’’ was the 
answer, 

Two things always interesting in 
“ Young Days” are the Guild Work and 
Aunt Amy’s reports about the Young Days 
Cot at Winifred House. If any of you 
do not know about that, be sure and look. 


Earlier in the year I printed these 
verses for the children, and asked, Who 
wrote them P ft 

A sparrow with its plain brown coat— 

The best it ever wore— 
Has no sweet song or cheerful note ; 
A chirp—and nothing more. 
Yet as it hops from bough to bough, 
Or flies from tree to tree ; 
As if it cared not where, or how, 
As restless as can be ; 
Or, by a leaf well sheltered, sleeps, 
Its head beneath its wing ; 
God watches, cares for it, and keeps 
The thoughtless little thing. 
And if He keeps-the sparrow so, 
Why should I ever fear ? 
Life has its troubles—but I know 
God’s loving help is near ! 
They are in a little book, “ Sunday Sun- 
shine: New Hymns and Poems for the 
Young” (London: James Nisbet and 
Co., Berners-street. 1858), aud the Pre- 
face is dated from London, October, 1857. 
There are 150 peems in the book, all in 
the same kind of, verse, and four verses 
each. They were written by someone who 
knew how good it was for children to 
learn pieces by heart, and she wrote all 
these—for I think she must have been a 
lady; but this about, the sparrow seems 
to me the only one rally worth remem 
bering. -Who was she? ; 
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THE YEAR’S RECORD. 


A FrienD, whose letter will be found 
in another column, reproves the 
“almost unrelieved gloom” of our 
Christmas leader. It was not our 
intention to leave any such impression. 
The thought of all that has happened 
in South Africa since last Christmas 
does indeed lay a heavy burden on 
every thoughtful mind and sensitive 
heart, even of those who are sincerely 
convinced that no blame can attach to 
our country in this great tragedy, and 
we did not dare to write of Christmas, 
and its natural joy, as though that 
heavy burden were no concern of ours. 

But looking back upon the past year 
we find abundant reasons for thankful- 
ness, and in the face of the worst that 
has happened, cannot despair of our 
country. Even out of the agony of this 
miserable conflict we firmly believe that 
good will yet arise, though we cannot 
yet forecast what trials we as a people 
may have first to endure, and what the 
ultimate issue in South Africa will be. 

We are thrown back on the first prin- 
ciples of our faith and of our patriotism 
as citizens of a great nation. The first 
principle is to trust in a Gop of 
Righteousness, in whose presence Mam- 
mon must be set down from his shame- 
less pedestal. In the glorious union of 
English-speaking peoples, which circles 
the earth, we have to remember, and 
fight to the death to maintain it, that 
we stand for truth and honour, and not 
might above right ; that true humanity 
is based upon integrity, and has its 
perfect flower in unaffected brotherly 
love, in sympathy with the suffering 
and the oppressed, in defence of the 
defenceless. We have to remember 
that the British flag flies. for liberty, 


‘Churches. 
national education, of temperance, of 


ourselves with a new determination 
and self-sacrifice, to nurture a race of 
true citizens at home. 

In this endeavour a special contri- 
bution has to be made by our Free 
As citizens, the cause of 


providence, of the housing of the 
people, must receive our strenuous and 
enlightened service, and in our churches 
we must keep the springs of inspira- 
tion fresh. 

The year has brought us much en- 
couragement. In the meetings of the 
International Council of Unitarian and 
other Liberal Religious Thinkers and 
Workers in Whit-week, there was a 
wonderful refreshment. Then we be- 
came aware, as never before, of a wider 
fellowship with earnest men and women 
of like mind and the same aspirations 
in many lands and in every quarter of 
the globe. We realised that their 
steadfast witness was often under far 
ereater difficulties and discouragements 
than our own, and that of us it was 
required to extend a whole-hearted 
sympathy, and that there should be in 
us a strength and courage which might 
help to make them strong. 

So out of this festival of the Spirit 
and of brotherly love arose again that 
earnest call to look to our churches, to 
see to it, that there the true spirit of 
devotion and self-forgetfulness had its 
home, and that it should be no mere 
declaration: of words, if we reverently 
confessed, “‘ The rock of our strength, 
our refuge is in Gop.” 

This year will be remembered as that 
in which the first £20,000 was given to 
establish a Superannuation Fund for 
ministers in connection with our 
National Conference, and it is a happy 
augury for the coming time to be 
assured that this is now accomplished 
—happy not merely on account of the 
money, but of the devoted work and the 
generous giving out of which it has 
sprung. These are marks of a united 
people who realise that they have a 
common cause and are determined that 
it shall be worthily maintained. 

With this and other good omens, we 
will thank Gop and take courage; and 
for ourselves, in what Tue Inquirer 
can do for the common cause, we will 
face the future in a like spirit. The 
grave of this particular Editor may 
soon be covered over with smooth green 
grass, but the cause will be maintained, 
and Truth will prosper yet. 


Curisr did not say, “if any man will 
come after me, let him take up a cross 
and follow me.” No! it is ‘let him take 
up his cross,” that thing which is most 
disagreeable, painful to us, that thing 
whose shadow darkens our lives. That is 
the thing we are asked to bear, and to 
bear not complainingly, not stoically, but 
trustingly, aud, if possible, cheerfully.— 
ALP. Wille, “eg as : 


THE opening year of the New Century 
brought with it a great and unaffected 
sorrow for our whole people in the death 
of Queen Victoria—a sorrow shared in 
greater or less degree by all the civilised 
nations of the world. On New Year's 
Day the inauguration of the new Common- 
wealth of Australia had been celebrated 
with impressive observances, when Lord 
Hopetoun took the oath as Governor- 
General and tbe first Federal Ministry 
was sworn, and a message of warm 
sympathy was received from the Queen. 
But for her the end was drawing very 
near, and on January 22, at Osborne, 
she peacefully passed away, in her eighty- 
second year. Of her long and beneficent 
reign of sixty-three years, of the great 
changes it had brought, of the mar- 
vellous progress of the country and the 
extension of her dominions, much was 
worthily said and written, but the most 
heartfelt words of sorrowful tribute and 
gratitude were spoken of the Queen her- 
self, of her influence as Woman, even more 
than as far-seeing Statesman—the Mother 
of her people. |. 

The solemn pageant of her funeral, by 
sea and land, will long be vivid in the 
remembrance of those who witnessed it at 
any point ; and we must feel that her son, 
who is now our King, Edward VIL, 
entered upon his reign with true and 
noble feeling. The King’s messages to 
the people, to India, and to the dominions 
of Greater Britain touched the true note 
of sympathy ; and the bonds of sympathy 
between those other lands and the Mother- 
country were still more closely drawn, when 
the King, in fulfilment of Queen Victoria’s 
purpose, sent his son, the Duke of York, to 
open the first Parliament of United Aus- 
traha, and at the same time to visit the 
other great dominions of the Empire. 
Everywhere the Duke and Duchess were 
enthusiastically received, from Australia 
proceeding to New Zealand, and thence to 
Natal and the Cape, and finally to Canada, 
where they traversed the Continent, to the 
Pacific coast, before their return. The 
King, after his son’s return, created him 
Prince of Wales. 

Throughout the year the war in South 
Africa has dragged on its miserable course, 
and has led to the proclamation of martial 
law even in Cape Colony itself. The policy 
of devastation carried out by the British 
troops, destroying the homes of the people 
and their means of subsistence, led to the 
concentration of the women and children 
in “ Refuge Camps” in the Transvaal and 
Orange River territory, where unsanitary 
conditions and insuffivient equipment 
resulted in an appalling death-rate among 
the children, evils of which Miss Hob- 
house months ago warned the Government, 


_and which at last are being remedied. The 


burdened memories of this year are, per-. 
haps, best passed over in silence, 

In September William McKinley, who 
had just entered on a second term of 
office as President of the United States of 
America, fell by the hand of an Anarchist 
assassin at Buffalo, meeting his death, 
when the first hopes of recovery proved 
to be vain, with fearlessness and a simple, 
manly faith. As with our Queen at the 
beginning of the jear, so with President 
McKinley, the deep sympathy especially 
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of all English-speaking peoples watched 
with his own fellow-citizens during the 
days of keen anxiety, and sorrowed at his 
death. In the government of the great 
Republic the insane crime made no break. 
Vice President Roosevelt quietly took the 
vacant place, and it has since been thank- 
fully recognised that the direct choice of 
the people could not have called a worthier 
‘man to that high office. 

In September, also, was celebrated at 
Winchester the thousandth anniversary 
of Alfred the Great, King of Wessex, the 
traditional date of his death falling in 
October. The two commemorations of 
Alfred and Victoria, separated by a 
thousand years, brought home to the 
people the true ideal of honour and 
humanity and unaffected goodness, of 
loyalty to duty and earnest religiousness, 
in which what is best in the English 
character is seen, and without which the 
greatness of a people cannot be maintained. 

The year’s record in the matter of edu- 
cation has not been encouraging. The 
confusion caused by the Cockerton judg- 
ment was by no means ended by the 
Government bill passed after the with- 
drawal of a more ambitious measure, and 
the questions involved in the desire for 
one authority for all grades of schools, 
elementary, secondary and technical, and 
particularly in the differences as to what 
that authority shall be, have yet to be 
thrashed out. 

Scotland is happier than England in 
this respect, and received an added bounty 
in Mr. Carnegie’s great gift of £2,000,000, 
to be devoted to the payment of the 
University fees of poor students. 

In the cause of Temperance much 
devoted work has been done. The wide 
circulation of Rowntree and Sherwell’s 
“Temperance Problem and Social Reform” 
has hada most valuable educative influence, 
and the advocates of the recommendations 
of Lord Peel’s Minority Report have kept 
the subject well before the people. Much 
attention has been drawn to various 
experiments in the direction of ‘“ Public- 
house Trusts.” The Children’s Bill, which 
comes into force on New Year’s Day, is a 
small merey, if indeed it can ‘be so 
described, forbidding the sale of drink to 
children under 14, except in corked and 
sealed vessels. 


ECCLESIASTICAL AFFAIRS, 
For the Church of England the year 


- has been one of many changes, while 


acute controversies seem to have been in 
abeyance. The Archbishop of Canterbury, 
indeed, happily celebrated his’ eightieth 
birthday on Noy. 30, but three most dis- 
tinguished bishops have been called away, 
and a fourth has retired from active work. 
In January Dr. Creighton, the Bishop of 
London, died and was succeeded by Dr. 
Winnington-Ingram, who had been Suf- 
fragan Bishop of Stepney. In April the 
~ call came to another distinguished his- 
torian, Dr. Stubbs, Bishop of Oxford, in 
whose place the very Rev. Francis Paget, 
Dean of Christ Church, was appointed, 
the Rev. T. B. Strong succeeding to the 
Deanery. Then in July the greatest 
bishop of them all, Dr. Westcott of 
Durham, passed away, the successor of 
Lightfoot, and, like him, great asa scholar 
and as a bishop. ‘lo Durham Professor 


H.C. G. Moule, also a Cambridge scholar, 
has been appointed, and on the retirement 
of Dr. Perowne, Canon Gore has been 
madd Bishop of Worcester. Bishop Well- 


don, of Calcutta, who came home in ill- 
health, and was not able himself to preach 
the striking sermon he had prepared for 
the Church Congress at Brighton, has 
received the Canonry at Westminster 
which the Bishop of Worcester vacates. 
At the opening of the new century 
many leaders of the great Nonconformist 
bodies, organised by the Evangelical Free 


Church Council, took part in a United 


Mission, vigorously carried out, in London 
first, where Dr. Parker preached the first 
sermon before the Lord Mayor, in the 
Guildhall, and afterwards in the country, 
both in towns and villages. Great enthu- 
slasm was thrown into the work of pre- 
paration and into the actual campaign by 
armies of helpers, and those who thus 
took part in a great united effort expe- 
rienced the quickening of a new life, while 
hopeful reports were given of the good 
done outside; yet it was confessed that 
the great masses of the unchurched were 
not reached. At the annual gathering of 
the Evangelical Free Church Council held 
at Cardiff in March, the Rev. J. G. Green- 
hough, the President, spoke with faith 
and hope of the coming time. For fifteen 
centuries, he said, they had been fighting 
for isms; the Church of the Twentieth 
Century was going to fight for Christ. 

As last year was marked by the great 
act Of re-union, out of which sprang the 
United Free Church of Scotland, so this 
year there has been, if not so great a 
consummation, yet a sufficiently striking 
approach towards union between the 
Baptists and Congregationalists, and a 
serious effort towards closer union among 
the Congregationalists themselves. In 
April a united meeting of the Baptist and 
Congregational Unions was held in 
London, where the two Presidents, Dr. 
Maclaren and Dr. Parker, gave their 
addresses, and Principal Rainy, the first 
Moderator of the United Free Church of 
Scotland, gave his blessing to the brethren. 
Dr. Parker’s address was on “ The United 
Congregational Church,” a subject which 
he further elaborated at the autumnal 
gathering of the Congregational Union in 
Manchester. A resolution was then 
passed directing the Committee to lay 
this subject, as a matter of vital import- 
ance, before the Churches and County 
Unions, and to report. to a subsequent 
meeting of the Assembly. Dr. Parker’s 
two addresses have now been issued in a 
pamphlet, and the subject has been sub- 
mitted to the churches as directed. The 
idea, is that while the autonomy of eavh 
church must be strictly preserved under 
the headship of Christ alone, there are 
many things which can be most effectively 
ordered by a central representative 
council of a “United Congregational 
Church,” as, for instance, the support of 
colleges, the help of weaker churches, the 
sustentation of the ministry, the over- 
sight of the admission of candidates for 
the ministry, the superannuation of 
ministers, and the direction of missions at 
home and abroad. ‘The result of this 
proposal will be looked for with great 
interest. 

Another event of the year was the 
the meeting in September of the third 
@cumenical Methodist Councilin London, 
the first having been held twenty years 
ago, also in London, the second at Wash- 
ington in 1891. Representatives of the 
great Methodist churches of America, and 
from all parts of the world, were present. 
The 500 delegates represented, it was 
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said, thirty millions of Methodists of 
various race and colour. 

Matters of more personal interest 
were the celebration in Edinburgh in 
January of the ministerial jubilee of 
Dr. Walter Smith, the author of “ Olrig 
Grange” and other well-known poems, 
and more recently of the twenty- 
one years of Dr. Horton’s ministry at 
Hampstead. Dr. P. T. Forsyth, formerly 
of Cambridge, has entered on his duty as 
Principal of Hackney (Congregational) 
College in Finchley-road, and Dr. John 
Hunter has also come to London, removy- 
ing from Glasgow to the King’s Weigh 
House Chapel. 


. 
OUR FREE CHURCHES, 


For our own community the great event 
has been the meeting at Whitsuntide of the 
International Council of Unitarian and 
other Liberal Religious Thinkers and 
Workers in London, the first meeting of 
the Council established in the previous 
year at Boston, Mass., with the Rev. J. 
Estlin Carpenter as President, and the 
Rev. C. W. Wendté as Secretary. The 
Council was attended by distinguished 
representatives of Liberal Religion in 
many lands, and the meetings were full of 
inspiration, and a most happy sense of 
unity in the great essentials of faith and 
the religious life. The whole proceedings 
were fully reported in these columns, and 
the papers were printed from week to 
week, and have since been published in a 
volume, so that no further chronicle need 
be given here. 

Among many New Century celebrations 
the first was of the Yorkshire Unitarian 
Union, which held a united service of con- 
secration at Mill Hill Chapel, Leeds, and 
inaugurated a vigorous Forward Move- 
ment. ater a United Devotional service 
was held in Little Portland-street Chapel, 
by the London and South-Eastern Provin- 
cial Assembly, and a united meeting in 
Birmingham, postponed on account of the 
Queen’s death, was held in March, when 
the Rev. Stopford Brooke was the special 
preacher. 

The Southern Association New Century 
Fund of over £1,000 has been successfully 
raised, and in Wales an appeal has been 
made for asimilar fund of £3,000, not yet 
raised. In other districts also, the call of 
the New Century to fresh consecration and 
more strenuous work has been heard, and 
many signs of activity have been apparent. 
Among the New Century gatherings may 
be mentioned the pleasant Unitarian Pil- 
grimage to Catterick, organised by the 
Teesside Committee of the Northumber- 
land and Durham Association in July. 

Whitsuntide was marked not only by 
the great International Meetings, but by 
specia]) Sunday-school celebrations and 
the inauguration of two movements which 
promise to be of the greatest practical 
benefit to our Church life. Ata meeting 
in Little Portland-street Chapel the 
National Conference Guilds’ Union was 
established, with the Rev. John Ellis as 
secretary, and has since issued a Guild 
Manual; and at a meeting in Essex Hall 
the first public appeal for a Ministers’ 
Superannuation Fund was made. This 
appeal, by the special Committee of the 
National Conference, led by the President, 
the Rev. J. Estlin Carpenter, has since 
been most vigorously prosecuted, with 
such success that we fully hope to hear 
before the year is out that the capital sum 
of £20,000, asked for to sécure the estab- 
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lishment of the Fund, has been raised, 
and the further annual subscription list 
of. £300. 

Warly in the year Mr. Carp2nter delivered 
2 course of public lectures on “The Bible 
in the Nineteenth Century” at Leeds, 

Bolton and Liverpool, and it was a 
pleasant incident that just before the 
course began, Oxford University had con- 
ferred on hima Master’s degree. In the 
autumn the’ lectures were also given at 
Udinburgh, Glasgow, Aberdeen and New- 
castle-on-Tyne, while other lectures, which 
were very warmly appreciated, were given 
by Mr. Carpenter, Mr. P. H. Wicksteed 
and Mr. Fripp in Manchester College, 
Oxford, in connection with the Summer 
Meeting of University Extension Students. 
Mr. Fripp’s lectures on “The Medieval 
Chronicler in England” were subsequently 
published in these columns. 

During the year we have benefited by 
the visits of several of our friends to 
distant lands. In the spring Mr. Herbert 
Rix and Mr. Jupp were in Palestine, and 
Mr. Philip Higginson also, all of whom 
are ready to share their experiences by 
means of lectures. Mr. Armstrong made 
a journey to Iceland and Denmark, bring- 
ing us into closer touch with the new 
Liberal movement in Copenhagen, and 
also attended the meeting of the Dutch 
Protestantenbond ‘at Utrecht in | the 
autumn. In August Miss Tagart led a 
party of Unitarians on a visit to the 
Unitarian Churches of Hungary, of which 
a pleasant record has been furnished in 
these columns. The visitors were un- 
fortunately obliged to return before the 
opening of the New College buildings at 
Kolozsyar, the date of which had to‘ be 
postponed, 

During the year new churches have 
been opened at Chorlton-cum-Hardy, 
Leicester (Free Christian Church), Wood 
Green, and Moss Side, and a new meeting- 
room has been opened attached to the 
Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, Liverpool. 
Foundation-stones of new churches at 
Merthyr Tydfil and at Birkenhead have 
been laid, and the Great Hucklow Holiday 
Home of the’ Manchester District S.S. 
Association has been completed, under the 
superintendence of the Rev. S. H. Street. 
Here we may also note that the foundation- 
stone of the new Unitarian church at 
Auckland, New Zealand, was laid in the 
summer, and this church is perhaps 
already completed. For this a gift of 


£320 was sent out from. the Mother 
Country. The Bi-centenary of the Old. 


Meeting at Mansfield was happily cele- 
brated in September. 

This year Dr. Brooke Herford celebrated 
his miuisterial jubilee, and on his retire- 
ment from Rosslyn- ‘hill Chapel many 
friends joined with members of his old 
congregations in this. country and in 
America in making a personal gift to him 
of over £2,000. 

Early in the year the congregation of 
North Gate-end Chapel made a presenta- 
tion to the Rev. F. E. Millson on ‘the 
completion of twenty-nine years of his 
ministry in Halifax, and the jubilee of 
Mr. J. H. Reynolds at the Lower Mosley- 
street Schools, in Manchester, was 
similarly celebrated. On the retirement 
of Mr. David Martineau from the office 
of Treasurer of the London District 
Unitarian Society, which he had held for 
thirty years, he was elected President, and 
his portrait, by Mr. Arthur Hacker, A.R.A., 
was presented to him by a large number 


of friends. Another member of our 
community to whom honour has been 
done by a greater public is Mr. Wilham 
Rathbone, of Liverpool, whose statue was 
unveiled in the summer, in a place of 


| honour by St. George’s Hall, and of whom 


a bust has also been given to University 
College, Liverpool. A window has been 
placed in the Ullett-road Church, Liver- 
pool, in memory of the late Charles 
Beard, and a memorial tablet to the late 
Cc. L. Corkran was recently unveiled in 
Mansford-street Church, Bethnal Green, 
BOOKS. 

Among books of special interest which 
have appeared during the year may be 
noted the second volume of the “ Hneyclo- 
peedia Biblica,” and the first volume of a 
Jewish Encyclopedia, the three supple- 
mental volumes of the ‘ Dictionary of 
National Biography,” the correspondence 
between Dr. Martineau and Professor W. 
Knight in “Inter Amicos,” and the Eng- 
lish translation of Harnack’s popular 
lectures on “‘ What is Christianity ?”” M. 
Jean Réville has published an important 
work on the Fourth Gospel, and another 
notable book is the Rev. James Moffat’s 
“The Historical New Testament.” The 
new and cheaper edition ef the “ Laws of 
Life after the Mind of Christ,” by the 
late John Hamilton Thom, Dr. Vance 
Smith’s new edition of his “ Bible and its 
Theology,” and Mr. Armstrong’s “ Makers 
of the Nineteenth Century” are among 
the most welcome of the books added to 
our store. Of chapel histories we note the 
Chester bicentenary volume, “ Matthew 
Henry and his Chapel, ” by the Rey. H. D. 
Roberts. 

Among Mr. Philip Green’s recent pub- 
lications have been a re-issue of the late 
John Wright’s useful tracts in a volume, 
“Denials and Beliefs of Unitarian’, Mr. 
Hargrove’s ‘Sermons and Impressions 
brought from America,” and “ Our Reason- 
able Service,” Mrs. A. C. Osler’s ‘“ Life’s 
Upper School,” Mr. Travers Herford’s 
“Unitarian Affirmations,’ with which 
should be remembered also his Provincial 
Assembly sermon “ Back to Jesus,” Mr. 
R. B. Drummond’s “ Christology of the 
New Testament,’ Mr. T. J. Hardy’s “A 
Confession of Heresy and a Plea for 
Frankness,”’ and most recently, “A 
Minister of God,’ Selections from the 
Special Sermons and Addresses of John 
Hamilton Thom, edited, with a memoir, 
by V. D. Davis. 

“The Sunday School esl Reeationd has also 
issued several new books :—Mr. Sunder- 
land’s five lectures of “ Travel and Life 
in Palestine,” a new and enlarged edition 
of Miss C. A: Martineau’s ‘“ Voices of 
Nature and Lessons from Science,” Miss 
Marian Pritchard’s “Series of Hymn 
Lessons,” with Wall Hymn Sheets and 
Pictures; Miss F. H. Cooke’s “Story of 
St. Francis of Assisi,’ Mr. Hawkes’ new 
children’s play “‘The Unambitious Queen,” 
Mr. V. D. Davis’s “Twelve Hymns and 
their Writers,” and, of course, the volume 
of “Young Days,” and a new volume of 
“The Helper.” 

INDIA. 

In the autumn of this year we had 
looked forward to welcoming the Rev. S. 
Fletcher Williams home, on the comple- 
tion of his three years of service as repre- 
sentative of the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association in India; but, as 
our readers are aware, Mr. Williams came 
heme earlier in the year, in broken. health, 


and we have since had to mourn his death. 
We are thus deprived of the further help 
we should have gained from his counsels, 
after the wide experience he had gathered, 
but his valuable reports of work and of 
impressions of the needs and the religious 
condition of that great country remain with 
us,and thisexperience must draw closer than 
ever the bonds of sympathy which unite us 
with our brethren of the Brahmo Somaj. 
The Brahmo papers are a constant and 
most welcome channel of intercourse with 
our friends, and recently we have had to 
welcome two new-comers, a fresh monthly 
issue of Mr. P. C. Mozoomdar’s magazine, 
The Interpreter and the Young Man, of 
which the first number appeared in 
August, and a substantial weekly paper, 
New India, edited by Mr. Bipin Chandra 
Pal, of which the first number is dated 
Aug. 12: 
Fatherland,” is Mr. Pal’s motto; and in 
the first number he declared his high aim 
“to voice the deepest thoughts and the 
noblest aspirations of New India.” 


OBITUARY. 


First iu our thoughts among those who 
have passed away during the year must 
be our Queen, and her eldest daughter, 
the Empress Frederick of Germany, and 
President Mclinley. Italy has lost Signor 
Crispi, China Li Hung-chang, and 
Afghanistan a__liberal- minded Ameer. 
Our friends in India have had to mourn 
the loss of Mr. Justice Ranade, Judge of 
the High Court in Bombay; and in Japan 
the cause of enlightened culture has 


suffered a great loss in Mr. Fukuzawa. 


Liberal Protestantism in France is poorer 
by the death of Professor Auguste 
Sabatier, and M. Etienne Coquerel, editor 
of Le Protestant. The death of the three 
English bishops—Creighton, Stubbs, and 
Westcott—we have already recorded. 
The Church has also lost two Broad 


Churchmen in Brooke Lambert and H. R. 


Haweis. Of musicians there have died 
Verdi, Piatti, and Sir John Stainer; of 
artists, Kate Greenaway; of men of 
letters, F. W. H. Myers, Henry Septimus 
Sutton, Walter Besant, and Robert Bucha- 
nan, also Miss Charlotte Yonge. With 
these may be mentioned George Smith, 
of the firm of Smith, Elder and Co., 


always to be remembered as the projector é 


and publisher of the “ Dictionary of 
National Biography,” Evelyn Abbott, of 
Balliol College, Oxford, and Protesaor 
John Fiske. “At the great age of 108, 
Mrs. Elizabéth Hanbury, of Richmond, 
a fellow-worker with Elizabeth Fry, at last 
fell asleep. 

From the roll of our ministers we have 
lost the Revs. William Binns, James 
Black, John Byles, C. L. Corkran, and S. 
Fletcher Williams ; 
known in the community of our churches, 
Mrs. Brooke Herford, Miss J. Durning 
Smith, Mrs. T. Chatfeild Clarke, Mrs. 
Luccock, and Mrs. Joseph Lupton, William 
Blake of Bridge, H. W. Meade-King, 
John Troup, J. Holme Nicholson, G. L. 
Bristow, Henry Rendall, H. E. Blazeby of 
Norwich, and many others. 


T po not know what life may mean beyond 
this earthly goal, 

I only feel that. now and here the spirit 
has control ; 

That, if our lives are true and deep in this 
restricted sphere, 


For what the future has in store we may 
_, not hays: a feared. B. ‘acl oe | 
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“For God, Humanity, and the . 


of other friends well | 
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BIRKENHEAD STONE-LAYING. 


On Saturday afternoon, Dec. 14, a me- 
morial stone of the new Unitarian Church 
in Bessborough-road, Birkenhead, was 
laid by the. Rev. J. Hstlin Carpenter, 
President of the National Conference, 
whose uncle, the late Russell Carpenter, 
was the first minister of the congregation, 
from its establishment in 1851 until his 
removal to Halifax in 1856. Two years 
ago the original Charing Cross Church 
was'sold, and the congregation have since 
met jin the schoolroom in Bessborough- 
road, in front of which the new church is 
now being built. “The plans show a fiue 
Gothie building, which is to be of red 
Ruabon brick with stone dressings from 
the Heswall quarries. The roof is to be 
of Tilberthwaite slate, and it is hoped that 
the church will be opened next summer. 

The proceedings, except for the actual 
stone-laying, took place in the schoolroom, 
the chair being taken by Mr. A. W. 
WinuMer, 1 the absenco of Mr. Frederick 
Jevons, chairman of the congregation, 
through illness. Among those present 
were also the Rev. James Crossley, minister 
of the congregation, the Revs. W. J. Jupp, 
H. D. Roberts, A. .E. Parry, and H. W. 
Hawkes, Messrs. W. B. Bowring, BR. D. 
Holt, H. W. Gair, Charles Hibbert, 
Richard Robinson, and J. J. Talbot (the 
architect). 

After an opening hymn, the CuAirman 
gavean address, in which he offered a cordial 
welcome to Mr. Carpenter, and then spoke 
of the position of their congregation in 
Birkenhead, dwelling upon their principle 
of freedom, and protesting against the 
narrow-mindedness: which shut them- out 
from fellowship with the other churches 
of the town. Looking back on the records 
of their church he found their faith had 


been borne out in deeds, and had 
given fine characters, both men and 
women, to the public life of the 


community. Their numbers had not 
increased during the fifty years of 
their congregational life, although the 
population of Birkenhead had. been 
doubled. In future their church would 
be better situated, and he hoped they 
would make real progress. In conclusion, 
he stated that the proceeds of the sale of 
their old church by no means covered the 
cost of the new building, and they still 
had £400 to raise. He hoped that by 
unity of effort and steadfastness of 
_ purpose the congregation in its new house 
would grow and prosper and spread the 
living faith, ee 

The architect then presented a silver 
trowel to Mr. Carpenter, who. proceeded 
to lay the memorial-stone, and a prayer 
of dedication was offered by the Rev. J. 
Crossley, after which the company 
returned to the schoolroom. 

The Rev. J. Esttin Carrenter said 
that with faith and prayer they had laid 
the foundation-stone of their new church, 
and he offered them his sympathy in their 
new work. Looking back upon the half- 
century of their congregational life it was 
natural to ask what were ihe lessons they 
carried with them from the old church to 
the new, and with what hopes and inten- 
tions were they preparing to dedicate 
their new house of prayer? They bore 
with them a precious heritage of hours of 
worship, the recollection of public service, 
and the remembrance of purposes that 
had been cherished and strengthened by 
the religious fellowship of their old house 
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of prayer. But besides the personal 
memories of the last fifty years there were 
remembrances. of many events and inci- 
dents in the history of their religious 
communion, controversies which had 
raged and died away, institutions which 
had been founded, endeavours which had 
sprung up amongst them for the nourish- 
ment of a richer, fuller life, not the least 
significant of which was the National 
Conference he had the honour to repre- 
sent. Passing from this limited field they 
might ask, what in the larger current of 
the national life of religious thought 


and endeavour had been gathered 
by the church in its old house of 
prayer to bear with it to the new. 


Three great influences might be noted. In 
the first place, the last half-century had 
witnessed an extraordinary development 
of that mode of thought and investigation 
to which they gave the general name of 
science. Hvervone could recall from the 
last fifty years incidents of what used to 
be described as the conflict between 
science and religion, in which there had 
been, unhappily, on the part of the 
churches so many discreditable episodes. 
The Unitarians, at least, had never closed 
their doors to the newest truth. They, in 
their old church, had learned from time to 
time the full significance for their 
religion of that rising glow of light and 
truth which had come to them through 
the paths of science. With their princi- 
ples of liberty, truth and religion, they 
had been able to maintain a fearless front 
against the scientists’ method of attack, 


and now szience in turn was becoming, 


deeply imbued with the spirit of religion. 
Not only had there been during the last 
half-century a vast extension of their 
knowledge through the methods of 
physical sciences, but the same processes of 
inquiry, the same principles of investiga- 
tion had been applied to the historical 


records of their faith, and they had seen a 


wholly new view of the Bible steadily 
grow up under the influence of the methods 
of scientific criticism. That had not 
destroyed the value of the Bible for 
them—it had enbanced its value tenfold, 
for it had shown them how from the 
crudest beginnings the Spirit of God 
brought . forth larger truth, and how 
through the ages of the past one purpose 
ran, revealing with ever increasing clear- 
ness the mighty principles of God’s 
government of the world. From another 
side this conviction had increased 
enormously as they had seen religion after 
religion brought before their view. No 
longer, after the old fashion, could they 
divide the world between Christians on 
the one hand and Jews, Turks, and infidels 
on the other. They knew now that beside 
the gleaming Nile, or in the broad valley 
of the two rivers of Mesopotamia, or under 
the shadow of the Himalaya peaks, there 
were taught thousands of years ago truths 
of the moral and spiritual life which were 
analogous to those which they rejoiced to 
hold to-day. This century was sometimes 
politically described asthe age of the resur- 
rection of nationalities, but it might also 
be called the age of the resurrection of 
religions. The Spirit of God was confined 
to no one race, it was in no single person’s 
keeping, it lay not within the limits of any 
given book, but always and everywhere 
through the round carth God had been 
training and teaching the human race 
as the children of His love. When 
this was 


wee 


applied to the interpreta. | W. H. 6. 
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tion of Christianity it had tended more 
and more to disengage the essentials of 
the teaching of Jesus Christ from the 
accretions of the imagination. The 
Churches were learning, little by little, 
that they must go back to the fountain 
head to find the significance of Christianity 
in the spirit and the life of Christ. What- 
ever night be the relations of a temporary 
kind between the members of that Unit- 
arian Church and the representatives of 
the great orthodox Churches round about 
them they should not be disheartened, for 
there were signs that a larger and broader 
view was spreading everywhere. They had 
but to open the hymn-books of the various 
denominations to discover that they were 
at least not afraid of singing Unitarian 
hymns, and when once their utterances of 
devotion were admitted into the sanctity 
of their worship the basis of religious 
fellowship was securely laid. It might be 
true that they would have to fight a certain 
recrudescence of the sacerdotalist and the 
hierarchic spirit, and it was always true 
that on the other side they had to fight 
the forces of worldliness, indifference, 
apathy, and passion; but though there 
might be sometimes lapses and discourage- 
ments, though. some of them had been 
sorely tried by the manifestations of a 
temper in the country, during the last two 
years, which they hoped the Churches had 
succeeded in laying to rest, as soldiers of 
God they ought not to lose heart. Faith 
in the cause of purity, righteousness, and 
love was always deeper than any tempo- 
rary darkenings of ignorance, indifference, 
and sin, Therefore he hailed with inex- 
pressible gladness the many signs, during 
the period of the hfe of their own Church, 
ofa rising sense of the needof righteousness 
to control all publi affairs. ‘The Church 
must be the leader in the great causes of 
temperance and purity. It was tothe Church 
they must look, not for the details of the 
great social reconstruction towards which 
they were slowly advancing, but to pre- 
pare the hearts of men for the sacrifice 
which such reconstruction might entail. 
The Churches were leading the way slowly 
and with painful steps, sometimes with 
halting and undue deliberation, but they 
were leading the way in the idea that the 
essence of Christianity lay in the service 
of men, and that the dedication of all men 
as sons of the Heavenly Father demanded 
that all should have the best opportuni- 
ties that social order could secure for the 
fulfilment of the free and spiritual life. 
These weré some of the lessons they bore 
with them from their old sanctuary into 
the new. He congratulated them with 
the utmost sincerity on the enterprise to 
which they had set their hands, and 
prayed that the Church might be guided 
into a richer and more fruitful life. 

Mr. W. B. Bowrine expressed the 
sympatby of the various Liverpool con- 
gregations with the Birkenhead Church, 
and the Rev. W. J. Jupp, also expressed 
the hope that there might be in future 
closer relations of fellowship between 
them. Mr. Ricuarp Rosrnson proposed, 
and Miss Cooxs seconded, a vote of thanks 
to Mr. Carpenter, and, he having re- 
sponded, the proceedings terminated. 


To CorresponpENts. — Letters, &c., 
rectived from the following :—-C. A. M. B.; 
J.D. D. (many thanks); F. E.C.; W. J. 
Peo. GH. s,s Ss. Mes A Ros 
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[The Editor is not responsible for the opinions 

expressed by correspondents, LETTERS CANNOT BE 

INSERTED WITHOUT THE WRITER’S NAME; and all 

private information should be accompanied by the 
name and address of the sender.) 


THE TARGUMS. 

Sir,—Your readers may feel, in face 
of Mr. Manning’s letter in your last 
issue, that my estimate of his address 
needs some justification. I therefore beg 
space for a few observations. 

My review dealt with two chief points : 
the antiquity of the Targums and their 
authority for the text of the Old Testa- 
ment, and the positiveness with which 
Mr. Manning stated some matters that 
are debatable. With regard to the first 
of these points, [ said that Mr. Manning 
gave to the Targums an antiquity which 
they could not, as I thought, be shown 
really to deserve, and that his views 
rested on certain theories which are no 
longer to be found in scientific works on 
the Old Testament. His right to those 
views I did not, of course, deny. But 
since at present certain critical conclu- 
sions with regard to the post-exilic period 
are in almost entire possession of the 
field of Old Testament scholarship, it 
seemed to me curious that Mr. Manning 
should reproduce certain views of the 
origins of the Targums which are not in 
harmony with those critical conclusions; 
and that he should do this without any 
special defence, or any explanation, or 
any apparent consciousness that the 
views he puts forward are now, rightly or® 
wrongly, regarded as discredited. And so 
I stated in my review that he might have 
supplied, at least in the printed form 
of the address, some indication of the 
evidence on which he relies in these matters, 
as against the ordinary critical standpoint. 
But not even now, in the letter in which 
he deals at some length with my review, 
does he produce any of the evidence which 
might substantiate his position. Instead, 
he tells us again that the Jews came home 
from Babylon with a knowledge of 
Aramaic, without any reference to the 
fact that it is now known that the Aramaic 
of the Bible is not Babylonian, and that 
it was acquired not in Babylon but in 
Palestine ; he offers no explanation of his 
doctrine that the Targums_ represent 
traditional interpretations of the Old 
Testament from the time of Hzra, though 
I stated specially in my review that this 
ean be true at the utmost only of the 
Targums in the Pentateuch, and that in 
any case the view is not tenable in pre- 
sence of the fact that writings which were 
certainly not intended only for the learned 
class continued to be produced for at 
least two centuries after the time of Ezra, in 
a language which is still Hebrew And so, 
failing any indication from Mr. Manning, 
I can only conclude that his evidence 
consists of that body of Jewish tradition, 
which is ‘‘disposedy to -ascribe every- 
thing to Ezra, which it has not the assur- 
ance to refer to Moses,” and state that 
those traditions are the starting point, 
and not the refutation, of the critical 
position. 

With regard tothe value of the Tar- 
gums for the textual criticism of the Old 
Testament, I can only submit that Mr. 
Manning puts himself outside of any 
serious discussion, not only by the use 


but also by the open admission in his 
letter, and the proof he there furnishes, 
that he does not understand the familiar 
technical term, “collusive witnesses.” 
But, to justify my review to your readers, 
I may here state that whatever were the 
actual circumstances in which the Targums 
originated, they have come down to us in 
forms which are based on, or have been 
accommodated to, the Massoretic text; 
and that to count them as an additional 
witness to that text in cases where in- 
dependence cannot be either demonstrated, 
or reasonably suspected, is a mistake. 
Mutatis mutandis, the same thing is true 
of the Syriae and the Vulgate versions of 
the Old Testament. 

The other point may be shortly dis- 
missed. JI said that in some things J 
thought Mr. Manning was unduly positive. 
The examples I gave were his statement 
that there was no such person as Ongelos, 
and that no subjective improvement can 
be admitted into the text of the Old 
Testament unless it is supported by the 
early documents. With regard to the 
former example, the evidence is so con- 
flicting that three different interpretations 
are open, each of which has found dis- 
tinguished advocates. To affirm, without 
hesitation or qualification, only one of 
these interpretations may, I think, be 
fairly described as undue _ positiveness. 
The second example requires that we must 
accept certain parts of the Old Testament 
as hopelessly corrupt—which is a theory 
of despair—or believe that no error ever 
took place in its transmission without 
leaving documentary evidence—which is 
a theory of special miracle. Neither 
alternative is accepted by the majority of 
textual critics in any department of 
literature ; and, therefore, even if it were 
in itself a defensible view, the assertion 
of it without qualification or hesitation 
may, I think, be fairly described as undue 
positiveness. 

It only remains that I should explain 
why I mentioned Deutsch. Mr. Manning 
acknowledges his obligations to the well- 
known essay on the Targums by this 
author, published originaliy in 1863. On 
page 8 of Mr. Manning’s Address will 
be found the statement that the Targumic 
text underwent revision in Babylon at the 
beginning of the fourth century, whence 
it received the character of an authorised 
version. The clue to this statement, which 
is in disagreement even wit the context 
on the same page of Mr. Manning’s 
Address, and which cannot be true ata 
date when half the Targums were as yet 
unwritten, will be found on reference to 
Deutsch (Literary Remains, page 342), 
where Deutsch is writing about the 
Targum of Ongelos. In presence of a 
literary slip of this kind, I concluded that 
possibly Mr. Manning, in accepting the 
view that the origin of the Targums goes 
back to the time of Ezra, might, in a 
similar way, have misread Deutsch (Ibid, 
page 321). Even here again, while Mr. 
Manning disclaims the evidence there 
given, he still does not state what his own 
evidence is. Since, however, Mr. Man- 
ning did not thence derive his theories, I 
admit willingly that my remark about 
Deutsch was not relevant. Iam pleased, 
however, that I made it, because it has 
earned for me Mr. Manning’s warmest 
thanks, which it would be graceless in me 
not to acknowledge. 

I regret the length of my letter; but I 


which he makes of them in his Address, | have written it under the impression that 


the readers of Tue Inquirer will prefer 
evidence rather than personalities. 
J. H. WeaTHERALL. 
Carmarthen, Dee. 23. 


——¢6¢——_—. 


CHRISTMAS, 1901. © 


Srr,—The almost unrelieved gloom of 
your Christmas article, apropos of the 
South African situation, is surely over- 
done, and, therefore, somewhat hard on 
your readers. At Christmas time, of all 
others, we may fairly dwell on the other 
side of the shield, on the brighter aspects 
which certainly do exist, and rejoice in 
the strong hope many of us have, that 
the ultimate result of this terrible war may, 
in the lands of an all-wise Providence, be 
entirely good for mankind. Fighting is 
nearly over ; the concentration camps are 
being seriously taken in hand; many 
burghers have already surrendered and 
are working with us to bring about a 
settlement; a certain appeasement of 
feeling is making itself evident on both 
sides. In Cape Colony the civil war is 
nearing its end. Anyone who houestly 
compares the situation existing this 
Christmas with that at last Christmas or 
the Christmas before cannot fail to be 
struck with the change for the better; 
indeed, the end of the war seems almost 
in view. ‘ 

When one is inclined to take a despair- 
ing view of things, there is no sounder 
plan than to call up one’s historical mind 
and dweil on the great events of the past 
which may seem to bear on the questions 
at issue; they will not fail to giveus a 
firmer trust in the future. Take such 
great historical facts as the making of 
England; the Civil War in America, 
resulting in the overthrow of the South 
and the consolidation of the United States 
into the freest and most prosperous nation 
the world has yet seen ; the establishment 
of the modern German Hmpire and the 
consolidation of the great German people 
into one of the great Powers of the world. 
None of these great events have been 
accomplished without pain and suffering 
which no man can measure; and yet now, 
looking back, though we cannot explain 
the pain and the suffering, we see that the 
result has been good. 

Weare now witnessing the making of 
South Africa, and whilst, as is right, we 
deeply feel the pain and the suffering, we 
may comfort ourselves by trusting that 
out of it all will arise at no very distant 
day a happy and united state which shall 
take its place amongst the great and 
prosperous commonwealths of the world, 
and that in future years, generations to 
come will see that here also the result has 


been good. B. Dowson. 
Nottingham, Dec. 22. 
——_—_—_er2o—___ 
MORE DIFFICULTIES IN 
BRUSSELS. 


Srr,—I have just received news which 
has none of the joyfulness of Christmas 
tidings, as it protracts the legal conten- 
tion which has been forced upon our 
Church. The second action brought 
against us by the town has, after a weary 
delay, come before the Court of First 
Instance, and the judgment has been 
entirely in our favour. We reasonably 
hoped that this new defeat would deter- 
mine the town to give way and accept 
the decision of the State with regard to 


. 
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our recognition as a Protestant [Church. 
But the principal counsel for the town 
has recommended that the case should be 
carried before the Court of Appeal, 
and the committee on affairs in litigation 
has endorsed his recommendation. g 

I write with a feeling of great dis- 
appointment, alinost of discouragement. 
The continuance of the struggle prolongs 
our financial troubles. For the present 
year, if we could use the £48 due,to us 
for the minister’s house-rent, and which 
the town disputes, we should be able to 
balance our accounts. As matters stand 
we cannot make up the deficiency; and all 
that is left to us is to turn once more to 
our friends in England, hoping that their 
kind help will be as persevering as the 
attacks of our opponents. 

A word oc two on our religious work. 
We have just lost by death one of our 
faithful members at Ghent, an eminent 
professor of civil law, Mr. Sérésia. Tis 
funeral gave me the opportunity of 
addressing a large gathering of professors, 
students, barristers and others, and of 
testifying to the religious and _ liberal 
Christian beliefs of our deceased friend. 
Our class for young people at Ghent has 
lately received the welcome addition of a 
dozen lads, of Catholic origin, who are 
sent to us, with their parents’ consent, by 
the director of a large Institute. 


James Hocarr. 
55, Rue St. Bernard, Brussels, 


———-—- $9 o————_—— 


LONDON SUNDAY SCHOOL 
SOCIETY SOUTHEND HOLIDAY 
HOME. 


Siz,—Will you permit me to call atten- 
tion through your columns to the desire 
of the Committee of Management of the 
Holiday Home to extend the advantages 
of the Home to any friends who might 
be inclined to pay week-end visits to 
Southend during the winter and spring, 
when, it is believed, many persons would 
be glad to avail themselves of the oppor- 
tunity of a brief change and rest during 
the quiet season. 

Half-week fees are charged for these 
week-end visits, and I shall be glad to 
send full particulars upon application. 

The Committee are most anxious to 
make the Home—the generous gift of 
Mrs. Bayle Bernard—widely- known, so 
that the utmost use may be made of it, 
not only during the summer- months, but 
all the year round. . 


G. W. Oxrpianp, Local Hon. See. 
Piccadilly, Westcliff, Southend- 
on-Sea, Dec. 19. 


Ternink we have much to answer for, 
so far as the impression of our gospel 
upon the world is concerned. We have 
--been content so often to suppose that a 
pulpit essay could be a word of life. It 
was only extreme unction fora dying con- 
gregation. Now Ido not mean written 
sermons. It is quite possible to write a 
sermon as though you believed it, and it 
is possible still to preach it in a grand 
way. Nobody illustrated that better than 


Phillips Brooks, and many another man 
of our own communion actually,-as he 
was sympathetically and spiritually. But, 
in the main, people want to have things 
driven home.—Thomas R. Slicer. 


rmay be seen from the following curious 


AN OLD PURITAN. 


Tue first minister of the Ancient 
Chapel of Toxteth, an early Puritan 
place of worship in the neighbourhood of 


_.| Liverpool, long since included in the city 


itself, was Richard Mather, a Lancashire 
man, who in middle life crossed the 
Atlantic, and made for himself a place of 
some distinction in the early history of 
New England. He was the father of 
Increase, and . grandfather of Cotton 
Mather, who wrote the Magnalia Christi 
Americana: Ecclesiastical History of New 
England, 1620-1698, published in London 
in 1702. 

It was in 1618 that Richard Mather 
entered on his ministry in Toxteth Park, 
and it is supposed that in that year the 
chapel, which came to be known as the 
Ancient Chapel, was originally built. 
Mather submitted to ordination by the 
Bishop of Chester, but this was afterwards 
a trouble to his conscience, for he became 
a thoroughly-convinced Congregationalist, 
and when, in 1634, he was silenced by the 
Archbishop of York’s authority one of the 
counts against him was that in all the 
years of his ministry he had never once 
worn a surplice. 

What the authorities in the ueighbour- 
ing town of Liverpool thought on the 
subject of the surplice some years earlier 


entries, being orders of the Port Moot, 
which had control of the Church of St. 
Nicholas :— 


Oct. 25, 1610.—** Item, we agree that 
Mr. Waynewright shall weare the Stplus 
ev’y Sabothe and ev’y holiday at the tyme of 
Dyvine S'vice.”’ 

“¢Ttem that he shall weare the S"plus at 
all tymes that he shall meet any Corps, as 
well poore as riche.’’ 

October 26, 1612.—‘‘ We agree y* the 
Clerke of the Chureh shall weare his Sur- 
plus and reade the first chapter in the body 
of the Churche, and lykewise shall cause 
his haier to be cut of a comly and scemely 
length in such decent maner as_ best 
befitteth a man in his place.’’—Picton’s 
‘¢ Municipal Archives and Records.’’ Liver- 
pool, 1883, p. 196. 


Some years later they would seem to 
have become less exacting, or, at any rate, 
more tolerant in respect to visiting clergy, 
for Mather himself was appointed one of 
the occasional preachers of a week-day 
sermon instituted in 1629. 

Mather was thirty-nine when he left 
this country in 1635, sailing from Bristol 
to Boston, and settling as minister of the 
Church in Dorchester, Mass. (now a suburb 
of Boston). For thirty-four years he 
laboured there, and died in 1669. He 
was one of the editors of the old Bay 
Psalm Book, and drafted the ‘‘ Cambridge 
Platform,” which remained for so many 
years the basis of the New England 
Church policy. He was a _ doughty 
champion of the “ Congregational way,” 
among his controversial works being a 
reply to “Mr. Samuel Rutherford,” who, 
asa Presbyterian, had entered the lists 
against the Independents. 

“He was the pattern of all answerers 
in the world,” said old Mr. Higginson, of 
Salem. His tone in controversy was quiet 
and friendly, not seeking to emphasise the 
differences over which they contended, 
“for I had rather bring prayers and 
tears,” he said, in his reply to Rutherford, 
“for the quenching of such fires, than 
fuel or oil for the increasing thereof. For 
I believe there is more hope of doing good 


by solidity of argument with the spirit of 
meekness and love, than by sharp and 
tart language, the fruit of bitterness of 
spirit, wherein, for the most part, right of 
reason is wanting, the passions being 
there most vehement and stirring, where 
the intellectuals are most feeble and 
weak,” 

All later accounts of Mather are based 
on a little book published in 1670, at 


Cambridge, Mass., entitled “‘ The Life and 
‘Death of that Reverend Man of God, 


Mr. Richard Mather, Teacher of the 
Church in Dorchester, in New England.” 
The writer was a personal friend, who 
desired that his name should be withheld; 
but he had access to all Mather’s papers 
and every means of accurate knowledge. 
There is a dedication by Increase Mather 
to the Church and inhabitants . of 
Dorchester, giving these facts as to the 
aithor. This Life was reprinted in 1850, 
at Boston, for the Dorchester Antiquarian 
and Historical Society, together with the 
“ Journal of Richard Mather, 1635,” and 
forms No. 8 of the Society’s Collections. 

In this life we find the following 
description of Mather’s preaching :-— 

“His way of preaching was plain, 
aiming to shoot his arrows not over his 
people’s heads, but into their hearts and 
consciences. Whence he _ studiously 
avoided obscure phrases, exotic words, 
or an unnecessary citation of Latin sen- 
tences, which some men addict themselves 
to the use of. The Lord gave him an 
excellent faculty in making abstruse things 
plain, that in handling the deepest 
mysteries he would accommodate himself 
to vulgar capacities, that even the meanest 
might learn something. 

“He was mighty in the Scriptures— 
whence Mr. Hooker would say of him, 
‘My brother Mather is a mighty man.’ 
Also, his usual way of delivery was very 
powerful, awakening and zealous, 
especially in his younger years, there 
being few men of so great strength of 
body as he, which, together with his 
natural fervour of spirit, being sanctified, 
made his ministry the more powerful. 
And the Lord went forth with his labours 
to the conversion of many, both in 
England and in New England.” 

In his grandson Cotton’s ‘* Magnalia,” 
there is preserved a paper drawn up by 
Richard Mather, June 21, 1633, containing 
a number of resolutions which he had 
made for the guidance of his own life, 
and earnestly renewed, after his settlement 
in New England, when the paper was 
again dated, June 15, 1636. Here we get 
an additional glimpse into the character 
of the man, who was “ exceeding low and 
little in his own eyes,’ and from whom, 
even amid the changed conditions of the 
present time, ministers may yet have 
something to learn :-- 


1.—Touching the Minisivy. 

To be more painful and diligent in 
private preparations for preaching, by 
reading, meditation and prayer; and 
not slightly and superficially. 

In and after preaching, to strive 
seriously against inward pride and 
vain-glory. 

Before and after preaching, to beg by 
prayer the Lord’s blessing on his word 
for the good of souls more carefully 
than in the past. 


I1.—Touching the Family. 
To be more frequent 
discourse and talk. 
To be more careful in catechising 
children. And, therefore, to bestow 
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some pains this way every week once ; 
and, if by urgent occasions it be some- 
times omitted, to do it twice as much 
another week. 

II.—Touching Myself. 

To strive more against worldly cares 
and fears and against the inordinate 
love of earthly things. 

To be more frequent and constant in 
private prayer. 

To practise more carefully and 
seriously and frequently the duty of 
self-examination, especially before 
receiving the Lord’s supper. 

To strive against carnal security and 
excessive sleeping. 

To strive against vain jangling and 
misspending precious time. 

IV.—Touching Others. 

To be careful and zealous to do good 
unto their souls by private exhortation, 
reproofs, instruction, conferences of 
Ged’s word. : 

To be ready to do offices of love and 
kindness, not only or principally for the 
praise of men, to purchase commenda- 
tion for a good neighbour, but rather 
out of conscience to the commandment 
of God. 


OBITUARY. 


— 
H. Ht. BLAZEBY, NORWICH. 


Tun Octagon Chapel has sustained 
another severe loss through the death of 
Henry Edward Blazeby, who passed away 
on Sunday last, Dec. 22, after a long and 
painful illness. He was born at Norwich 
on July 4, 1836, and was the younger 
brother of the Rev. William Blazeby, B.A. 
As a lad he came with many other success- 
ful Norwich citizens under the influence 
of John Withers Dowson, who had almost 
a unique power of perceiving and develop- 
ing the best that was in young people. 
He served the Norwich Union Fire Society 
for thirty-seven years, and was head of its 
Foreign Department for twenty years. 
Here he showed great powers of adminis- 
tration, and opened important branches of 
its work in distant countries. During his 
tenure of office this department extended 
its operations to almost every part of the 
civilised world, and its business increased 
fifteen-fold. This work was one of his 
greatest pleasures, and he devoted him- 
self to it with entire self-forgetfulness, 
often baing at his desk through the 
greater portion of the night. He was 
frequently warned against this by his 
friends, but always in his merry way 
boasted of his inexhaustible constitutional 
strength. After a severe illness two anda 
half years ago the directors, being anxious 
to show their esteem and gratitude for 
‘his faithful service, suggested that he 
should retire and offered him a handsome 
pension. The staff enthusiastically took 
this opportunity to show their respect 
for him, and to express their admiration 
of his kindly management and his 
extraordinary business capacity. In 
politics he was a Liberal and took an 
active and leading part in the work of the 
Liberal Association of his district. 
He received the Long Service Medal as a 
Volunteer of the Norfolk Regiment. He 
was passionately attached to the Octagon 
Chapel, to which he was a most liberal 
subscriber, and on whose Committee he 
served for many years. And he always 
took the keenest interest in the welfare of 
our denomination. Since 1886 he held the 
office of Treasurer to the WHastern 
Counties Union, and sometimes in devotion 


to its work attended its meetings at great 
personal risk. He had a quaint and 
pleasing humour, under which was hidden 
an intense inner earnestness. 


and occasionally revealed it during his last 
illness, when in the greatest agony. His 
genial manner won friends for him wherever 
he went, and his generosity and unstinted 
giving caused him to be beloved by many 
of the poor of our chapel and of his own 
district. All who knew him will miss a 
warm-hearted and cheerful friend. He 
leaves a widow, two sons, and. two 
daughters. Jey nd 8B 


NEWS FROM THE CHURCHES. 
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[Notices and Reports for this Department should 
be as brief as possible, and be sent in by Thursday 


Morning.) 
ih 


Blackley.—On Saturday; Dec. 7,a Sale of Work, 
Tea, and Entertainment, arranged by the Ladies’ 
Sewing Societies, in aid of the new school fund, was 
held. The sale realised £25. On Saturday, Dec. 21, 
the annual recital in connection with the Sunday- 
school took place, and was a complete success, The 
children and the senior scholars each performed a 
play, the rest of the programme consisting of 
tableaux, action songs, a humorous sketch, and a 
recitation, On Sunday, Dec, 22, the Rev. W. 
Holmshaw preached a “Peace Sermon” in the 
morning. In the evening a programme of Christmas 
music, well rendered by the choir, with the assist- 
ance of Miss Harling, of Strangeways Church, took 
the place of the sermon. 

Chichester.—On Sunday morning last a service 
was held for children and young people. At the 
close the Sunday scholars each received a season- 
able gift. In the evening the Rev. C. A. Hoddi- 
nott preached an impressive sermon on “ Peace.” 

Deal.—On Saturday last we had a Christmas 
tree for the’ children, preceded by a tea, given by 
Mrs. Shakspeare. The gifis on the tree were the 
work of the Sewing Circle, and they were bestowed 
oa children attending the weekly class and Sunday 
services, A programme of seasonable hymps, songs, 
and recitations was gone through. Our thanks are 
due to Miss Chapman, Miss Batchelor, Mr. Boyle, 
and Mrs. Shakspeare for kind help on the occa- 
sion. 

Raloo: co. Antrim.—On Thursday evening, 
19th ult. a successful soirée was held in the 
Remonstrant Church, which was tastefully deco- 
rated for the occasion, After tea, and a hymn by 
the choir, the chair was taken by the Rev. J. A. 
Miskimmin (pastor loci), and a miscellaneous pro- 
gramme of music and readings was gone through, 
The Rev. John Miskimmin (Grey Abbey) addressed 
the meeting, and proposed a cordial vote of thanks 
to all those who had given any assistance. A hymn 
and benediction brought the proceedings to a 
close. 

Torquay.—A very interesting and well- attended 
lecture, with lantern views, was given on 2nd inst., 
at Unity Hall, by Dr. G. Black, on the absorbinz 
subject of “Dartmoor.” The last concert of the 
autumn session was given on 16th inst, and 
included Edward Elgar’s “Sabbath Morn at Sea,” 
given by voice and orchestra, and Hummel’s Piano 
forte Concerto in A minor, for piano and orchestra. 
The whole series of lectures and concerts have been 
very successful, and have given much satisfaction. 

York.—On Dec. 22 a Peace meeting was held by 
the Friends in York after their ordinary evening 
meeting for worship. Mr, Joseph Rowntree took 
the chair, and the invited speakers included a 


Primitive Methodist minister, an active Wesleyan 


layman, and a member of the School Board, a 
Labour member of the Town Council, and the Rev. 
H. Rawlings. There was a large and earnest 
audience. 


In the corrupted currents of this world 

Offence’s gilded hand may shove by 
justice ; but ’tis not so above, 

There is no shuffling, there the action lies 

In its true nature; and we ourselves 
compelled, 

Even to the teeth and forehead of our 
faults, 

To give in evidence.—Shakespeare, 


He carried. 
this with him into his businesstransactions, 
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> It Is requested that notice of anyalterati 
fu the Calendar be sent to the Publisher not 
‘later than Thursday Afternoon. 


Bermondsey, Fort-road, 7 P.M. 

Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 
11 a.M., “The Innocents,”jand 7 P.m., “‘ Review- 
ing the Past,” Rev, FrepERTC ALLEN, 

Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra-road, 
11 aM. and 7 p.m., Rev. F. W. Staniey. 

Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley-rd., West 
Croydon,114.M.and 7P.m., Rev. J. Pace Horrs, 

Deptford, Church-street, 11.15 a.m. and 6.80 P.m., 
Rev. A. J. MaroHanr. 

Essex Church, The Mall, Notting-hill-gate, llam. 
and 7 p.M., Rev. FRANK K. FREEsTON. 

Forest-gate, corner of Dunbar-road, Upton-lane, 
11 a.m. and 6.30 P.M. 

Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham-place, 
11 a.M. and 7 P.., Rev. R. H. U. Broor. 

Hampstead, Rosslyn- hill Chapel, 11.15 a.m, and 
7 P.M., Rev, Epgar DAPLyn. 

Highgate Hill, Unitarian Christian Church, 11 a.m. 
and 7 p.M., Mr, T. ExLxior, 

Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 a.m. 
and 7 P.M., Rev. G@. Dawes Hicks, M.A., Ph.D. 

Kentish Town, Clarence-road, N.W., 11 a.m, and 
7 P.M., Rey, ALEXANDER I'aRQUHARSON, 

Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 a.m, and 7 P.m,, Rev. J. E. 
STRONGE. 

Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church High-street, 
11 a.m, and 7 P.m., Rev. W. C. Pops. 

Little Portland-street Chapel, 11.15 a.m. and 7 P.m., 
Rev. H. W. Prrnis, of Forest Gate. 

Mansford-street Churchand Mission, Bethnal Green, 
7 p.M., Rey. W. G. Capman. 

Peckham, ’ Avondale- road, 11 A.M. and 6.30 P.M., 
Rev. G. Carter. 

Plumstead, Common- ronatiaibanen Church,114.m, 
and 6, 30 P.M., Rev. L. JENKINS JONES, 

Richmond, Free Church, Ormond-road, 11.15 a.m, 
and 7 P.M., Rey. S. T'4RRINGTON. 

Stepney- Green, College Chapel, 

7 eM., Rev. G. CritcHiry, 

Stoke Newington, The Green, 11.15 a.m. and 7 P.m., 
Rev. W. Woonine, B.A. 4 

Stratford, West Ham-lane Unitarian Church, 11 
a.m, Mr. J. C. Pam, and 6.80 p.m., Mr. W. H. 
SHRUBSOLE, F.G.S, 

Wandsworth, Unitarian Christian Church, East-hill, 
1l 4M. and 7 P.M., Rev. W. G. TARRANT, B.A. 

Wood Green, Unity Church, 11 a.m. and 7 P.M., 
Rey. Dr. MuMMERY, 


oo 
PROVINCIAL, 


Baru, Trim-street Chapel, 11 a.m, and 6.30 Pm, 
Rev. JoHn McDowELt. 

BrprorD, Library (side room), 11.15 a.m., Rev. 
Row1anp Hint 

Brackroon, Banks-street, North Shore, 10,45 a.m, 
and 6,30 P.m., Rev. Davip Davis, 

BLAOKFOOL, Unitarian Church, Masonic Hall, South 
Shore, 11 and 6.30. 

Bootie, Free Church Hall, Stanley-road, 11 a.m, 
and 6.30 p.m., Rev. J. Mortey Mix3s, 

BouRNEMOUTH, Unitarian Church West-hill-road 
11 a.m. and 7 p.m., Rev. C. C, Coz. 

BraprorD, Chapel-lane Chapel, 10.30 a.m. and 
6.30 p.m., Rev. E. Cerepia Jonss, M.A, 

BRIGHTON, Christ Church, New-road, North-street, 
11 a.m. and 7 p.m., Rev. H. M. Livens. 

Buxton, Hartington- road Church, 11 a.m. and 
7 p.M., Rev. G. STREET. 

Cantersury, Ancient Chapel, Blackfriars, 11 a.x., 
Mr. C. A. GINEVER. 

CuatHaM, Unitarian Church, Hamond-hill, 11 a.m, 
and 6.30 p.m, Rev. G, S. HrrcHcocr, B.A. 
DEAL and WALMER, Free Christian Church, High- 

st., 11 a.m. and 6,30 P.m., Rev. T. SHAKSPEARR, : 
Dovzr, Adrian-street, near Market- -square 1] A.M, 
and 6.30 P.M., Rev. 8. Borrows. 
GuILpDFORD, Ward-street Church, 11 a.m. and 
6.80 p.m., Rev. E. S. Lana BuckLanp, 
HorsHaM, Free Christian Church, Worthing-road, 
11 a.m. and 6.30 p.m., Rev. J. J. MARTEN, 
Leeps, Mill Hill, 10,45 a.m, and 6.30 p.m., Rev. 
C. Harcrove, M.A. ~ 
LiscarD, Memorial Church, Manor-road, 11 a.m. 
and 6.30 p.M., Rev. A. ErRNesT PARRY, 
Livrrroot, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 a.m.. 
and 6.30 p.m., Rev. W. J. Jupp. 
Livervoo1L, Hope-street Church, 11 a.m, sid 6.30 
p.m., Rev. R, A. ARMSTRONG, ieee ‘3 
Liverroot, Ullet-road, Sefton Park, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 P.m., Rev.. Dr, KuEIN, Evening, ‘‘ Waste 
in Human Life.” i 


11 a.m, and 
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Manonester, Sale, 11 a.m. and 6.30 P.M, Rev. W. 
LAWRENCE ScHRroeper, M.A. 

ManNOHESTER, Strangeways, 10,30 a.m, and 6.30 
P.M., Rev. W. R. SHANKS. 

Newrort, Isle of Wight, 11 a.m. and 6.30 pM. 
Rey, Crement E, PIKe. 

OXFORD, Manchester College, 11.80 a.m., Rev. 
J. E. Oparrs, M.A. 

PortsmouTH, General Baptist Chapel, St, Thomas- 
street, 6.45 p.m., Mr. THomas Bonn, 

PortsmouTH, High-street Chapel, 11 a.m. and 
6.45 p.m., Mr. G. Coszns Prion. 


' ScaRsorouaH, Westborough, 10,45 4.M. and 7 P.M., 


Rey. OTTWELL Binns. 

SipMoutH, Old Meeting, High-street,' 11 a.m. and 
6,30 p.m. ,Rev. W. AGAR. 4 

SEVENOAKS, Bessell’s Green, The Old Meeting House, 
ll a.m. Stables in the grounds, 

SouTHEND, Unitarian Church, Darnley-road 11 a.m, 
(Children’s Service), and 6.30 p.m., Mr. Drar. 

Sovur#rort, Portland-street Church, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 P.m., Rev. C. H. WELLBELOVED. 

Torquay, Unity Hall, Lower Union-street, 11 a.M. 
and 6.30 P.m., Rev. A. E: O’Connor. 

TUNBRIDGE WELLS, Mechanics’ Institute, Dudley- 
road, 11 a.m, and 6.30 P.M. 

York, St. Saviourgate Chapel, 11 a.m, Children’s 
Service, and 6.30 2.m., Rev. H. Rawuines, M.A. 


—_—_—__3______. 
IRELAND. 


Dustin, Stephen’s Green West, 12 noon, Rev. G. 
Hamitton Vancos, B,D. 

WaRRENPOIN', co. Down, Unitarian Church, Dro- 
more-road, 12 Noon, Rev. W. E. Mentone. The 
attendance of visitors cordially invited, 


> 


Carz Town, Free Protestant (Unitarian) Church 
Hout-street, 6.45 p.m., Rev. D. Amos. 

Sypwry, N.S.W., The Australian Church, 1.0.0.F. 
Temple, 11 a.m, and 7 P.M., Rey. G, WALTERS, 


THICAL RELIGION SOCIETY, 

STEINWAY HALL, PORTMAN-SQUARE, 
W.—Dec. 29th, at 11.15, Dr. WASHINGTON 
SULLIVAN. 


OUTH-PLACE ETHICAL SOCIETY, 

SOUTH-PLACE, FINSBURY.—Dec. 29th, 

ab 11.15 am, JOHN M. ROBERTSON, “The 
Menace of Conscription.” 


ay R. JOHN HARWOOD is prepared 
to give DRAMATIC RECITALS of two 
hours duration from Shakspere, Dickens and other 
authors ; alsoa novel Lecture, entitled ‘‘The Art 
of Public Recitation : its Humours and Difficulties 
—a Leaf from my Own Experience,” followed by 
one hour of illustrative Recitals, to Societies con- 
nected with Unitarian or ree Churches, upon ex- 
ceptional terms and without risk.—Address, Fair 
View, Pendleton, Manchester. 


FREDK. LONG & SON, 


AUCTIONEERS, SURVEYORS, HGUSE & LAND AGENTS, 
%, Adelaide Place, London Bridge, E.C. 


Rents Collected, and the entire management of 
Property in any part of London or Suburbs under- 
taken. Valuations for Probate, &c. 


Sens seeks post now, or later, as 
HOUSEKEEPER in family or institution. 
Experienced and thoroughly domesticated.—X., 
InQuiReER Office, Essex street, Strand. 


MARRIAGES, 


Fostrr—Cors—On the 20th Dec, in London, 
_ Balthazar Stephen Sargent Ioster, of the Inner 
Temple, Barrister-at-Law, ouly son of Sir 
Walter Foster, M.P., of Grosvenor-road, West- 
minster, to Mildred Charlotte, second daughter 

of Henry Peyton Cobb, of Wealdstone Hcuse, 
Middlesex. 


DEATHS. 


Buazepy—Oa Sunday, 22nd inst., at Norwich, 


Henry Edward Blazeby, aged 65, only brother 
of the Key. William Buiezeby, of Sheffield, 


, Curraw—On the 17th December, at Combe Down, 


near Bath, Hester, widow of the late John 
Curfew, of Flowery Field, Hyde, aged 77. 

F arquHarson—On the 24th Dec., suddenly, at 

Spital, Aberdeen, Helen Whallay Farquharson, 

_ wife of the late Alexander Farquharson, and 


Farquharson, in her 78th year, 


the beloved mother of the Rey. Alexander |. 


Schools, ete. 
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HANNING HOUSE, HIGHGATE, 
LONDON, N. 

UNITARIAN BOARDING SCHOOL for GIRLS. 
Miss LILIAN TALBOT, B.A., Head Mistress. 
BOARDERS’ FEES for and after Sept. 18th, 
Forty Guineas a year. Chapel One Guinea, 
Music Six Guineas extra ; 
or £14 7s, a term, and if with Music £16 93., 
Ministers’ Daughters and Toundationers, 
£10 13s. 6d. a term, or with Music £12 5s, 

Including Board, Lodging, necessary Laundry, 
Classes for the London Matriculation, and all Class 
Lessons English, Latin, French, Greek, German, 
Mathematics, Science, Elocution, Drawing, Class 
Singing, Dressmaking, Cooking, Calesthenics, Play 
ground, Swings, Cricket, Lawn Tennis, Hockey, 
Garden, Outside Sanatorium, Laundry at Home. 

Outside Examiner, 
Divinity on Saturdays. 
Extras: Violin, Solo Singing, Painting, £2 2s, each 
Shorthand, Dancing, One Guinea each, 
Day Scholars, 3 to 5 Gs. a Term, Music 2 Gs, extra. 
Kindergarten, 2 to 24 Gs. a term. 

NEXT TERM begins JANUARY 15th, 1902. 

Trish Pupils desiring to join the Irish Party may 
obtain information at the Depository of the Ulster 
Unitarian Association, 35, Rosemary-street, Belfast, 

Manager, Miss MATILDA SHARPE, 
32, Highbury-place, N. 


IGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
SOUTH MARINE TERRACE, 
ABERYSTWITH. 


PRINCIPAL .. Mrs. MARLES THOMAS, 


Pupils most successfully prepared for Public 
Examinations. Scholarships have been obtained 
at the University Colleges. Special attention paid 


to the physical side of education, Gymnasium. 
Swedish drill. 
ADY (Liberal Christian, L.L.A. 


Hons.), about to REMOVE her Scheol to 
the Seaside, can receive a few more BOARDERS. 
High-class education. Moderate inclusive fees.— 
AKANTHE, Office of INQUIRER. 


TNIVERSITY COLLEGE SCHOOL, 
: GOWER STREET, W.C. 


— 


HEapDMasteR—J. LEWIS PATON, Esq, M.A. 
(formerly Fellow of St, John’s College, Cambridge). 


LENT TERM commences JANUARY 13th. 


The School is organised ag a first grade modern 
and claasical school. 


For prospectus, apply to the Office, Gower-street, 
C 


ie ig GREGORY FOSTER, B.A., Ph.D., 
Secretary. 


An Unsectarian Virst Grade Public School. 


Heap Master, GUY LEWIS, M.A., Oxford. 
OPENED SEPTEMBER 1900. — Foundation 
Scholarships, 


-ESTASLISHED 186%. 


BIRKBEGK BANK 


Southampton Bldngs., Chancery Lane, Lozdea, W.0. 
CURRENT ACCOUNTS 
©@ 7 em the minimum monthly balances, 8 
1, when not drawa below £100. / 
DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS 


| 23 ,:2 Devesta ropayatia on demans, D & yf 


STOCKS AND SHARES 
Steoks and Shares purchased azd cold for customers. 


ig tigers aig ALMAWNAOK, with fall particular, 


Pe a 


FIFTH EDITION, Revised and partly re-written, 
Crown 8vo, pp, xvi. and 332, 32, 6d, net. 


THE BIBLE and its THEOLOGY. 


A Review and Re-statement, with special refer- 
ence to certain Bampton Lectures and recent 
works on Atonement and Inspiration. 


By Dr. G. VANCE SMITH. 
London: LonamMans, GREEN and Co, 


OCIAL PURITY ALLIANCE; 
founded in 1873, to uphold one equal standard 
of Purity alike for Men and Women. For par- 
ticulars and literature apply to Mr. E. Hammonp, 
Secretary, 18, Tothill-street, S.W., on Monday and 
Wednesday Mornings, or to Mrs, HAMMOND on 
Friday Mornings. 
Funds are greatly needed to extend this im- 
portant work and to reprint valuable papers. 
Contributions will be acknowledged by the Secre- 
tary, or by Mr, W. 'T. Matiuson, Hon, Treasurer, 


Board and Resivence, 


rd 


FEW young people received in 

PLEASANT HOME near Victoria. Terms 
moderate.—Mrs. Ropert TurnER, 94, Grosvenor- 
road, S.W. 2 


OURNEMOUTH. — BOARD-RESI- 

DENCE, High position. South aspect. 

Close to sea, Among pines, and good garden.—D., 
Cliffhome, 1, Westminster-road, Branksome Park. 


OURNEMOUTH. — Elvaston, West 
Clif, BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT. 
Unrivalled position on sea front, close to the High- 
cliffe Hotel. 50 rooms, Full-sized billiard table. 
Lovely grounds, with access to Cliff Premenade. 
Due south. Near Unitarian Church.—Mr, and 
Mrs. Pocock, 


OURNEMOUTH.—Most comfortable 
private BOARDING-HOUSE ; close to sea ; 
sheltered among the Pines; south aspect. Billiard- 
room (full-sized table). Terms moderate.—Address, 
Miss CHALDECOTT, Stirling House, Manor-road. 


RENCH Protestant family, connected 
with the University, near the Sorbonne, 

would take BOARDERS. Gocd references.— 

Address Pourarnin, 5, Odeon-street, Paris. 


NT. LEONARDS.—“ Crantock,” 59, 
Warrior-aquare. First-class BOARD and 
RESIDENCE, newly furnished and redecorated. 
Sea View, excellent cuisine, billiard room, sanitary 
certificate. —Mr. and Mrs. Sipney P. Porrmr, 


l trHCENTURY BUILDING SOCIETY 
ADELAIDE-PLACE, LONDON BRIDGE, 
Tnterest on Loans reduced to Four-and-a-half 
per Cent, 


DIRECTORS. 

Chairman — Sir H. W. Lawrence, Bart, 
Mincing-lane, H.C, 

Deputy-Chairman—Marx H, Jupar, A.R1.B.A, 
7, Pall Mall, 8.W. 

F, H. A. Harpcastie, F.S.1., 5, Old Queen-st., S.W. 

Miss Ormx, 118, Upper Tulse-hill, S.W. 

SrepuEN SEAWARD TAYLER, ‘‘ Fairholme,” 8, Mount 
Ephraim-road, Streatham-hill, 8. W., and 

Mrs. Henry Rurt, 1, Randolph-gardens, N.W. 


2, 


PREFERENCE SHARES £10, Interest 43 per 
cent. DEPOSITS received at 8 3}, and 4 per cent, 
withdrawable at short notice, 

LIBERAL ADVANCES promptly made. 
Monthly repayment, including principal, premium, 
and interest for each £100 advanced—21 years, 
13s. 6d.; 18 years, 14s. 9d.; 15 years, 16s, 1d. ; 


| 10 years, £1 1s. 8d. Survey Fee to £500, half-a- 


guinea. 
Special facilities given to persons desiring to pur- 
chase houses for their own occupation. Prospectus 


free, 
FREDERICK LONG, Manager. 
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832 THE INQUIRER. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 


NEW BOOK BY MISS FRANCES E. COOKE. 


RAR 


The Story of St. Feancis of Assisi 


By Frances E. Cooxrr, author of ‘Story of Dorothea 
Dix,” “Story of John Greenleaf Whittier,” &c. Cloth 
gilt, 1s. net, postage 2d. 

* My aim in preparing this little history of St. Francis of Assisi has been 
to introduce young people to the story of one who was devoted to the carry- 
ing out of a great ideal—the realisation of a Christ-like life. That he tried 
to imitate literally the deeds of Christ does not mar the beauty of his 
character, or diminish the worth of his example for us. Perhaps now, more 
than ever, we need the kindling influence of great aims and lofty ideals, and 
it would surely be well for ourselves and for the world about us if we were 
to try to carry the spirit of St. Francis into our daily lives.” —From Preface. 


Motto Cacd for 1902. 


Striking Coloured Design, with Motto for the Year, and 
a list of Bible Readings for each Sunday. With cord for 
hanging. 

Price 1s, per dozen, postage 3d.; 50 for 4s., postage 4d. ; 
100 for 7s. 6d., postage 6d. 


Bima gk GlASS Register for 1902. 


Raled and dated for the four quarters of the year. A 
necessity for every teacher. Cartridge cover, 2d. net, by 
post 24d. 12 copies and over post free at 2d. each. 


NOW READY. 


‘Young Days.’ Volwe for 1901 


Kdited by Rev. J. J. Wriant, F.R.S.L3 The Contents 
include :—“ Happy Children of all Countries” (12 full 
page Pictures), “Learning Our Faith,’ “Our Temper- 
ance Gallery,” with 11 Portiaits, “Poems worth Learn- 
ing,” together with over 70 Anecdotes and Short Stories, 
Two Continued Tales, a Series of Country Rambles, Chats 
about Winifred House, some 30 Recitations and other 


Verses, a number of Puzzles, &c., and nearly 100 Illustra- 
tions. 192 pages. 


Printed on heavy Art paper. 


Illustrated boards, 1s. 6d., post free; art canvas, gilt 
lettering, 2s., post free. - 


Dhe Annual Christmas Book List 


Containing the titles of over 500 Reward and Gift 
Books. Recommended by the S.S.A. Reward Book Read- 
ing Sub-Committee, as suitable for Presentation to Young 
People at Christmas and the New -Year. A copy will be 
sent post free to anyone forwarding.their names and 
addresses. ; 


London: The SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION, Hssex Hall, Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 


Manchester Agents: H. RAWSON & CO.,16, New Brown Street. 


Liverpool Agents: The BOOKSELLERS’ CO., 70, Lord Street. 


erences 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
PRICE ONE PENNY, by Post 144. 


UNITARIANISH. 


CFI RISTMAS BOO 


— (By the Rev. W. G. TARRANT, B.A.) ; 
TWENTIETH GENTURY DAILY MEDITATIONS (Fourth Edition, revised), and 
NIGHT UNTO NIGHT (Second Thousand). 


Leather, gilt, 1s. each ; cloth, red-edged, 6d. 
OF THE AUTHOR, WANDSWORTH; or PHILIP GREEN, ESSEX HALL, WC, 


Special Terms for Quantities 


FRANK WALTERS. 


PRICES FOR QUANTITIES (sent Post or 
Carriage Paid):—12 Copies for 1s. ; 25 for 23. ; 
50 for 3s, 6d. ; 100 for 63, 


nKOVWW REAPY. 


A MINISTER or GOD 


SELECTIONS FROM THE OCCASIONAL SERMONS AND ADDRESSES OF 


Tandon: \TOHIN: ETAMILTON Teen 


BriTIsH AND FoREIGN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION, 
Essex Hall, Essex-street, Strand, W.C. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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JOHN PAGE HOPPS’ MONTHLY, 


EDITED WITH A MEMOIR BY : 


Vi2 Dit DAMES HGBiAr 


Crown 8vo. 224 pp. A companion volume to ‘‘ Christ the Revealer.”’ 


THE COMING DAY. oe 


| Memoir. SELECTIONS FROM SERMONS AND ADDRESSES :—The Central Truth—The Church’s Sing’eness of 
fin ees Quickening of Life in the Church—The Witness that is required—A Free er gtr eer 
; ne Steadfast Spirit, open to new Trath—Unity of Spirit—The Heritage of Spiritual Freedom—The 
ENLARGED. Paice THREEPENCR. | Whole Church Ministers—Fellowship in the Ckurch_—The Church administering “Caarity—The Office of 

the Preacher—Criticism of Sermons—The Preacher’s Burden—The Preacher's Strength—A Living Teacher 
—The Need of Sympathy—The office of true Learning—The Power of Sympathy—The Church a Witness 
for God—Members of One Rody—The Minister to the Poor Mediates between Class and Class—Duty to 
the Neglected Poor—The Sense of Need to be Awakened—What is required of a Minister to the Poor— 
How to reach the Poor—Free Prophetic Utterance—A Missionary Church. THe CHURCH OF THE SPIRIT 
or LirE IN Curis? JESUS, PREVENTIVE JUSTICE AND PALLIATIVE CHARITY. RELIGION, THE CHURCH 
AND THE PEOPLE. AN ADDRESS OF WELCOME INTO THE MINISTRY TO STUDENTS LEAVING COLLEGE. 
APPENDIX: List of Mr, Thom’s Publications. 


Price 2s.net. By post 2s. 3d. 


LONDON: PHILIP GREEN, B, ESSEX STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
To be had also from the Liverpool Booksellers’ Co., 70, Lord-street, Liverpool, 


—++—— 


Contents for JANUARY. 


The Vision of Things to Come, 
Half Way to God, 
A Revolution in Judaism. 
Suggestions from the Unseen. 

Written to a Child, 

A Christmas Appeal concerning the War. 
The Liberals annexed. 

Lord Rosebery’s Chaff. 

Our Pillory. 


Notes by the Way and Notes on Books. mn 
The Poetry of Life :—Loss and Gain. | A CULTIVATED Swiss lady seeks a Shae 

5 Printed by WoopraLt & KinpeEr, 70 to 76, Long Acre, W.C,- 

wens LIGHT ENGAGEMENT fora few months| and Published for the Proprietors by E. KENNEDY, at 


after Christmas. Experienced as a teacher, and 
able to give every desirable reference.—A. M., care 
| of Miss Shaen, The Rockery, Great Malvern, 


the Office, 8, Essex-street, Strand, London, W.C. City 
Agent, JouN Hrywoop, 29 and 80, Shoe-lane, F.C. 
Manchester (Wholesale), Jonn Hevwoop, Deansgate.— 
Saturday, December 28, 1901. 


London, Edinburgh, and Oxford :, 
WItttams and Noraarts, and all Booksellers. 
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ARTICLES. 
(a) LeapERs :— 
Alfred Commemoration, 584 
America, Voices from, 712 
Buddhist Manifest 3h 136 
Christ, Laws of Life after the Mind | 
of, 680 
Christ, Measure of the Stature of the | 
Fulness of, 648 
Christ the Revealer, 536 
Christian Discipleship, 552 
Christianity ? What is, 152, 168 
Christmas, 808 
Church Covenants, 232 
Church Membership, Pledge of, 264 
Concentrate and go Forward, 40 
Derwentwater, 504 
Does it Matter ? 392 
Easter Faith, 216 
Education Bil), 376 
Education Preblem, 296 
Fifteen Hundred More (Ministers’ 
Superannuation Fund), 792 
Heresy, A Confession of, 760 
Hungarian Unitarian Church, 568 
Inclusion, 793 
In One Spirit, 360 
International Council, 248 
Jesus, Back to, 472 
Living Church, 104, 184 
London, Our Duty to, 744 
McKinley, 600 
Memorial Services (Queen Victoria), 72 
Memory: An Inspiration (Martineau), 
24 
Men of the Spirit, 632 
Methodism, World-wide, 616 
Ministry to the Poor, 312 
New Century Meetings, 337 
New Reign, 88 
“ New World,” 120 
Preacher’s Calling, 664 
Queen, A Woman Beloved, 56 
Rathbone Statue, 488 ® 
Reconciliation, 776 
Religion in India, 696 
Religion of Self-Sacrifice, 200 
Revealer and Revealed, 520 
Service, Our Present, 728 
Steadfast, Unmovable, Always abound- 
ing in the Work of the Lord, 8 
Superannuation Fund, 424 
Tolstoy’s Reply, 440 
Unitarian Confession, 456 
Uniting of Churches, 280 
~ Wide Horizon, 408 
Whit-week Festiva], 528 
Year’s Record, 824 
(>) MIscELLANEOUS :— 
Academy, In the, 293 
Address by J. E. Carpenter, M.A., 345 
Address by J, Dendy; 386, 419 
Address by M. Pritchard, 380 
Address by W. G. Tarrant, B.A., 195 
Alfred the Great, 585 
‘American Unitarian Year Book, 526 
_ Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 617 : 
Ancoats Hall, Manchester, 90 
Antipodes, From a Letter to a Friend 
at the, 809 


April at Coniston, 281 
“Armenia, 423 
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As the Source of Many Waters, 555 


Breamy, 812 
Brooke Herford’s Jubilee, 38 


| Brooks-Phillips, 533 


Broken Shells, 203 

| Bull, Rev. Joseph, 724 

Burne-Jones, Sir Edward, 777, 794, 831 

| Byron’s Cain, 541 

Cabin-Boy’s Christmas Eve, 807 

Calvin: Three Centuries after, 515 

Canon Gore on Educational Progress, 
558 

Catholic Christianity, 509 

Catterick Pilgrimage, 459 

Children’s Column, 7, 23, 39, 55,71, 87, 
108, 119, 135, 151, 167, 183, 199, 
215, 231, 247, 263, 279, 295, 311, 
327, 349, 359, 375, 391, 407, 423, 
455, 471, 487, 503, 519, 535, 551, 
567, 583, 599, 615, 631, 647, 663, 
679, 695, 711, 727, 743, 759, 775, 
791, 805, 823 

Choose Life, 89, 105 


| Christianity, The Religion of the In- 


carnation, 291, 307 

Christian Theism, 579 

Christmas Cheer, 803 

Christmas Home Gathering, 803 

Christ ? What Think ye of, 537 

Chronicle of the Week (Meetings), 
887, 853 

Churches i in Canada, 486 

Church and State in America, 547 

Churches, Use of the, 762 

City of Many Gates, 823 

Contributions of France to Religious 
Progress, 499 

Coquerel,; Etienne, 489 

Crosskey and the Birmingham Uni- 
versity, 818 

Crothers, Rev. S. M., 292 

Dawn of a Century, 9, 25 

Destination of the Student, 664 

Duke and Duchess of York in Auck- 
land, 476 


“Duty of Man to the Lower Animals, 


667 
Early Nonconfurmist Education, 677 - 
Easter Eve Féte, 210 
Eastertide, A’Kempis on, 213 
Education Bill, 325, 403 
Eleanor’s Idolatries, 179 
Emerson and Religion, 52 
Empty Tomb, 212 
Enigma of the Spiritual Life, 538 
Eternal Word and Incarnation, 771 
Everywhere, Seasonable Letter from, 
812 
Faith, 548 


Faith for the Children, 778 


Free Religious Communities of Ger- 
many, 531 

Good Man, 489 

Growth of Power, 106 

Guernsey, Nc nconformity in, 761 

Guilds, 166, 181, 198 

High Peak Chapels, 91, 118 

Auman God, 275 

Hungary, Tour to, 501, 569, 589, 596, 
597, 613, 691 

Huxley’s Letters, Gleanings from, 101 

Iceland Holiday; ‘474 
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Immanuel, 808 

Immortality, The Wish for, 761 

Importance of the Dutch Mennonite 
Community for Religious Liberty 
and Betterment, 467 

Impressions of Whit- week, 355, 372, 
397, 404 

India, Experiences and Work in, 696 

Influence of Thought on Character, 130 

Inner Mission among Roman Catholic 
People of the Protestant Schools 
of Divinity, 365 

International Council, 535 

International Ethics; 36 

International Unitarian Literature, 405 

Inward Life, 247, 263, 519, 584, 551, 566 

Is Nature Cruel ? 117 

Jesus, Dr. Martineau’s Teaching con- 
cerning, 525 

Joseph’s First-born Son, 803 

Kingdom of Man, 21 

King’s Accession, 169 

Liberal Movement in Italy, 563, 581, 
595 

Liberal Religious Thought within the 
Dutch Reformed Church, 451 

Lightning, As the, 604 

Lord O’Hagan’s Reported Reconcilia- 
tion, 121 

Marie’s Christmas Eve, 806 

Manchester and Salford Ladies’ Public 
Health Society, 325 

Medizeval Chronicler in England, 571, 
587, 603, 618, 628, 645, 661 

Memorial to Mr. Corkran, 795 

Ministers’ Ideal, 60 

Ministers’ Superannuation Fund, 691 

Ministry of Flowers, 498 

Missions in our own Churches, 642 

Mission of Liberal Protestants among 
Catholic People, 364 

Nazareth, Hills of, 230 

New Century Service at Geneva, 514 

Origins of Christian Discipleship, 427, 
450 

Orpheus and Eurydice, 809 

Our Double in Scotland, 316 

Our Guests, 329 

Parker, Theodore, 163 

Prayer for Peace, 517 

Preacher’s Calling, 411 


| Present Day Religious Problems in 


Hungary, 418 
Preseat Condition of Religious Thought 
and Life in Australia, 517, 690 
Protestantenbond of Holland, 676, 713 
Provincial Letters :— 
East Cheshire, 61 
Eastern Counties, 762 
Ireland, 156 
Liverpool District, 77 
London, 12, 333, 635 
London and South Eastern Counties, 
172, 716 
Manchester District, 28, 284, 331, 
683, 731 
Midlands, 44 
North and East Lancashire, 125 
North Midland District, 220 
Scotland, 251 
Wales, 140, 747 
Yorkshire, 92, 268, 732 
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Punishment of Crime, 468 

Puritan, An Old, 829 

Registrar- General’s Report, 274 

Religious Crisis of Our Age, 483 

Religion and Empire, 409 

Religious Thought in England at the 
Close of the 19th Century, 393 

Resurrection of Christian Faith, 214 

Resurrection, Power of Hie, 217 

Retrospect of the Year, 824 

Retrospect (Visitor’s Address), 412 

Ruskin, John, 115, 131 

Sabatier, Professor Auguste, 262 

Salvation Armyand Labour Church, 83 

Shepherd of Hermas, 619 

South African War, 387 

Social Worship, 793 

Spirit, Work of the, 55 

Spiritual Factor of Life, 362 

Spiritual Religion, 388 

Spring has come, 217 

St. Antony of Padua, 313 

Strauss and Liberal Christianity at 
Zurich, 565 

Struggle against Catholicism in Bel- 
gium, 421 

Summer Meeting (Oxford University 
Examination), 518 

Summer Plea, 313 

Sutton, H, S., 553 

Sutton and Emerson, 612 

Sympathy of Religions, 360 

Thoughts and Experiences of a Liberal 
Religious Thinker and Worker i in 
Russia, 377 

Tolstoy and Tolstoyans, 614 

Towards Reunion, 599 

Two Voices (Incarnation), 123 

Unitarian Message and Mission, 363 

Unitarian Movement in Scandinavia, 
532 

Unitarianism explained in Russian, 677 

Unitarianism, Twentieth Century, 627 

Vere Foster, 54 

Village Chapel, 530 

Well-Dressing at Tissington, 374 

Wendté, Rev. C. W., 314 

Westcott, Dr., 629 

What the Laity can do, 620 

Williams, S. F., 371 

Wordsworth’s Ideal and the 19th Cen- 
tury, 441 

Work of the “Y” Branches (Tem- 
perance), 22 

Working Classes and the Church, 461 

Writings of the late Rev, W. Binns, 259 

Yorkshire Unitarians and the 20th 
Century, 26 
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Adversaries of the Sveptic, by A. Hod- 
der, 7&9 

Alfred as Educator and Man of Letters, 
by Stopford A. Brooke, M.A. 61] 

Alfred the Great, by T, Harrison, 588 

Aifred the Great, by W. H. Draper, 
588 

Alfred, Story of ED by W. Besant, 
588 

Alfred, Writings of King, 588 

Americe, Literary History of, by B. 

Wendell, 822 
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Architects of English Literature, 261 

Avthur Laurenson, Edited by C. 
Spence, 541 

Ascension of Isaiah, by Prof. R. H. 
Charles, $07 

Ascent through Christ, by E. Griffith 
Jones, 196 


Atonement and Intercession of Christ, 
by D. C. Davies, 708 
Before the Great Pillage, by Dr. 
Jessopp, 564 

Bible and its Theology, by G. Vance 
Smith, 660 

Bible in School, by J. A. Picton, 756 

Bible, its Meaning and Supremacy, by 
F, W. Farrar, D.D., 739 


Bible Studies, by Dr. G. A. Deissmann, 
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British Gothenberg Experiences and 


Public-house Trusts, by J. Rown- | 
| Literary Year-book, Edited by H. 
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Brother Musicians, 541 

Buddha and Buddhism, by A. Lillie, 
M.A., 227 

‘Clue, a Guide through Greek to He- 
brew Scripture, by E. A. Abbott, 
540 

“Code-book for Sunday-school Teachers, 
by W. C. Bowie, 647 

Commerce and Christianity, 85 

Common Sense Philosophy, by Epic- 
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-Corrections of Mark, by E. A. Abbott, 
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Christ avd the Social Question, by F. 
G. Peabody, 227 
Christian Church, History of the, by 
Dr. W. Moller, 277 
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